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shall be preseryed and opened for public es gairg in the city of Washington. | School population, number of teachers, and permanent school fund ia tho 


And the sum of §5,000 is ey, — 1 out of any moneys not otherwise 
appropriated, and to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Inte- 

or, for the purpose of boxing, transporting, and preserving the same, as well as 
for fitting up and maintaining N tea place for the reception of the same, and 
the establishment of an educational library and museum; and the same, when es- 
tablished, shall be under the control of the Bureau of Education. 


The educators, teachers, and patriots of the land, in view of the 
good it has done and of the greater influence for good it is accom- 
plishing, will sustain the Bureau and enlarge its usefulness. 

Thus, hastily, have I reviewed the action of Con and its legis- 
lation in reference to common schools, agricultural colleges, and the 
Bureau of Education ; have pointed out the defects of early legislation ; 
and in the bill offered as a substitute the minority have drawn their 
inspiration from past legislation, embraced in its provisions those 


features and characteristics which former legislation has adopted | Kansas - 


and ore shown to be wise and proper. 
The bill of the majority provides—and I quote from the speech of 
of the distinguished gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. WALKER:] 


At the close of each fiscal year the Secre! of the Interior is directed to certify 
net amount of the proceeds of the public lands for that year to the Secretary of 

thé Treasury, who shall within one month thereafter apportion the same among 
the several Sates and Territories and the District of Columbia on the basis of pop- 
ulation, to be applied by the local authorities of such States, Territories, and Dis- 
trict, in accordance with their local laws, to the education of all the inhabitants 
thereof between the ages of five and 8 For the first five years the 
whole amount of such net proceeds is to be thus apportioned; for the succeeding 
five years, one-half the other half; and after ten years the whole amount, to be in- 
vested in United States bonds, only the interest on which shall be thus ion 
and the investments thus e to remain as a 8 fund for the benefit 
free education throughout our entire country. ring the first ten years the ap- 
portionments are to be made on the basis of illiteracy, but forever afterward on that 
of the whole ion. While the bill leaves it optional with each State to ac- 
cept or reject its distributive share, yet when once accepted it must be 53 
and honestly applied to the pu therein indicated, under the penalty of forfei 
ing all right to any other apj mments until full compliance be e with the 
conditions — 


But by this substitute the proceeds of the sale of the public lands 
are to be invested perpetually in 3.65 per cent. bonds, payable in coin. 

The agricultural colleges having reesived about one-fifth of the 
gross amount of land donated, many of them are still weak and strug- 
gling to maintain themselves; and recognizing the wisdom and fore- 
thought that governed the early legislation as well as the legislation 
of 1862, this bill appropriates one-tifth of the fund to the icul- 
tural colleges and the remaining four-fifths to the States, Territories, 


and District of Columbia, according to population, for the support of | Wan 


free schools. 

In this we recognize the fact that the United States is the trustee 
of the whole people, and in the commencement of the centennial 
year we insist that the United States should do even and exact jus- 
tice, and that she shall hereafter execute the trust according to its 
terms. 

The appropriation to the different States and Territories is made 
through the Commissioner of Education, but it is to be expended by 
the States and Territories through the officers and channels desig- 
nated by the laws of the same, and only for educational purposes. 
The only power that the Commissioner is invested with is to adjust 
the amount of appropriation and to see that the money is p in 
the hands of the proper officers designated by the State, and to be 
expended for educational purposes only; and if any State or Terri- 
tory fails to expend it in the proper way, any further payment shall 
be withheld until the amount misapplied is made 

The bill further provides for the punishment of the officers for the 
misapplication. 

This ee of the funds of 1862 by some of the States, 
as well as the misapplication of the Peabody fund in certain dis- 
tricts, should serve as a reminder that the strictest accountability 
should be demanded of the disbursing officers, and severe punish- 
ment should follow the defalcation of him who, intrusted with the 
expenditure of this sacred fund, attempts to divert it from its legiti- 
mate channels. . 

With a country like ours, so vast, so extensive—girded upon the 
one side by almost a sea and line of ice; on another by the Atlantic 
Ocean, where the sun comes up dripping from its waves, washing its 
rock-ribbed and ice-bound shores; upon another where the soft and 
beautiful waters of the Gulf kiss the shores of the sunny South; and 
upon another the golden shores of the Pacific, where the sun sinks 
to rest in its purple waters, only stops “the tide of empire” in its 
westward march—with its fertile plains; its soil filled with agricult- 
ural products; its hills and mountains giving forth of its coal, iron, 
silver, gold, and all the metals; its rivers freighted with the products 
of its own industry and wealth; with its manufactories vieing with 
and surpassing the skilled workmen of the world, who can foretell its 
future, who predict its power, who imagine its success, when, added 
to what God and nature have given it, you add an educated people, 
an educated marine, and an educated soldiery ? 

The people are anxious for this disposition of the public lands; for 
where is there a country with a people so anxious for education as this? 
Where a people where taxes are voluntarily assessed in such - 
nitude as here? The following table shows the disposition ‘and will- 
ingness of the people to tax themselves in order to bestow the bene- 
fits of education upon all: 
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States and Territories. 


School pop- 


Number of | Totalannual | Permanent 
ulation. teach 


States and Territories, | 
1 


400. 270 3,999 $553, 014 $2, 811, 252 
184, 692 2,322 789, 536 135, 000 
171, 563 2, 693 3, 390, 359 1. 737, 500 
134, 976 3, 045 1, 592, 749 2, 044, 226 
*47, 825 430 192, 735.|..... 8 JAS 
94, 522 796 1&8, 952 219, 400 
394, 037 *3, 500 435, 319 #350, 000 
958, 003 “21, 129 7, 260, 554 *6, 573, 784 
667, 711 13, 133 5, O41, 517 8, 799, 191 
533, 903 18, 145 5, 035, 498 3, 363, 960 
199, 986 5, 383 1, 042, 298 2 304, 309 
*474, 514 *3, 673 *717, 350 *1, 628, 123 
274, 688 1, 557 699, 665 eee ee 
221, 477 6, 459 1, 313, 303 400, 558 
276, 120 2,723 1, 376, 046 350, 370 
294, 708 9, 216 6, 410, 514 2, 065, 238 
448, 784 12, 467 4,173, 551 3, 143, 662 
218, 641 2, 963 1, 861, 158 3, 200, 000 
318, 459 4, 968 1, 110, 248 2, 068, 358 
738, 431 9, 651 3, 013, 595 17, 248, 535 
80, 122 3.091 292, 475 121, 223 
*6,315 115 D 
76, 272 3, 669 621, 649 52, 688 
312, 694 3, 253 2, 311, 465 1, 210, 882 
1, 583, 064 30,013 | 11, 601, 256 3, 020, 107 
*348, 603 *2, 690 408, 794 *2, 187, 564 
1, 017, 726 22, 492 8,711, 411 13, 646, 713 
9 A 44, 661 953 86, 673 564, 000 
Pennsylvania 1. 200, 000 19, 880 F 
Rhode Island 53, 316 1, 056 761, 796 250, 376 
239, 264 2, 855 489, 542 439, 542 
426, 612 4,210 740, 316 72, 512, 500 
*313, 061 4. 214] %1, 046,984 |.............. 
*89, 541 4. 400 
482, 789 4.202 
179, 897 3,461 
464, 829 9, 451 
2,508 II 
23, 275 377 
8. 343 e 
31, 671 293 
4,020 
3, 822 
223, 000 
35, 696 
*11, 937 
1. 100 


The figures marked * are taken from the report of the Commissioner of Education 
for 1874; those marked f include that portion of the school-fund not now available. 


We have here the heroic spectacle of a generous people taxing them- 
selves to this enormous amount yearly in order to secure free schools, 
Then, why should not we, by the distribution of the proceeds of the 
sale of public lands, lessen that burden by applying the proceeds of 
the sales of the property of the people tow that object? For if 
you devote its proceeds to educational purposes it makes special tax- 
ation by the people for that one object unnecessary to that extent ; and as 
the income yearly increases the necessity of taxation will decrease in 
the same ratio. e 

The following exhibit prepared from the report of theCommissioner 
of Education for the year 1875 illustrates in a clear and forcible man- 
ner what has been accomplished in the interest of education in the 
last one hundred years in the United States, and of the present wants 
and requirements of the people, and of the pressing necessity now 
weighing upon us to wisely legislate and thus secure the benefit of 
free schools to our whole country. 

In 1777 there were but 9 colleges in the United States; now there are 400 colleges 
and universities, with 57,080 students and 3,700 professors and teachers. Then little 
or nothing was done for the education of women; now there are 209 female semi- 
naries, with 23,445 students and 2,285 At that time professional schools 
were unknown; now there are 322 professional schools, with 23,280 students and 
2,490 teachers. Then there were no normal schools; now there are 124, with 24,405 
students and 966 teachers. Then there were no comm colleges; now there are 
127, with 25,892 students and 577 teachers. The secondary and preparatory schools 
were almost unknown then; now there are 1,122, with 109,393 pupils and 6,163 teach- 
ers. The school population of that day is unknown, but at present it is more than 
13,000,000, and the school enrollment now amounts to 8,000,000. The total income 
of the public schools at present is $82,000,000; expenditures, $75,000,000; value of 
property, $165,000,000. These figures are very eloquent as showing what has been 
accomplished, but the following extract from the report is quite as eloquent in 
showing that much yet remains to be done before the whole field of education is 
fully occupied and devel The number of illiterates by the census of 1870 above 
the age of ten years was in round numbers 5,500,000. Of these more than 2,000,000 
were adults; upward of 2,000,000 more were from fifteen to twenty-one of age, 
and 1,000,000 were between ten and fifteen old. Of the number be fifteen 
and twenty-one years it is estimated that about one-half have passed the opportunity 
sr Gila pounce laure Sos LOUE pothaps be MA UOU tee A tan CA INAYA VATA, 

country leave the schools perl at an av age o ve 
the eee is irresistible that tens of thousands of those who are reported as 
illiterate between ten and fifteen years of age will forever remain so. Of the 930,000 
illiterate persons between fifteen and „ years of age who have 
their opportunity for instruction 137,000 are in the Northern States, 15,000 in the 
Pacific, and 778,000 in the Southern. 

Free schools in a republic are a necessity, and that necessity has 
always had a public recognition from the Government from the com- 
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mencement to the present, and a public recognition at this time by 
the representatives of the people of the doctrine that schools should 
be free, so far as they can be, by the donation of the property of the peo- 
ple for that purpose would be met by the plaudits of a happy people, 
and the centennial year would be ushered in with a law that would 
add power, strength, and perpetuity to our Government. 

The property of the people is yet a princely heritage; the public 
domain is still vast. Corporations and railroads have depleted it, but 
enough yet remains. 

Con has appropriated in the last century about 140,000,000 
acres for educational purposes, and we look at the progress and won- 
der at the extent of the gift. But let us turn our eyes for a moment 
and see how generous the same Con is trustee for all the 

le—how much more generous she has been to corporations; for since 
4852 less than a aoa of a century, she has appropriated 180,000,- 
000 acres to railroads; 30,000,000 acres more to railroads in a quar- 
ter of a century than she has to the whole people for educational 
purposes for a century. Thesesame and other corporations are now here 
and more will come, soliciting more and further help, and they will 
remain here soliciting, praying, begging and —— for aid so long as 
the public domain remains undi of. 

These 3 and subsidies to corporations and railroads must cease; 
the people will rise up in their majesty and might, and demand that 
such grants shall forever end. 

How better secure the indorsement and confidence of the people, 
how better drive the lobbyist from our doors, how better keep the 
channels of legislation pure and undefiled, how better add to the per- 
petuity of our Government and the happiness of our people than by 
at once passing this bill, devoting the proceeds of the sale to the 
sacred purpose of education? And when you have done that, and 
not until then, will you drive the seeker of subsidies, grants, and Gov- 
ernment aid from the Capitel, and thus compel private enterprises to 
be built by ld ax ee 

Our heritage, I repeat, is still a princely one, and a permanent edu- 
eational fund can be realized the income of which will, if properly 
ntilized, in time make education free to all, and in the end save tothe 
ene the necessity of taxation for school purposes; for private lib- 
erality and benevolence will be set in motion as public recognition 
and Government aid are extended, and public spirited citizens’in the 
respective States will vie with each other in generous rivalry in be- 
stowing princely endowments for perfecting the free-school system. 
We still possess 1,154,771,762 acres of land. It is true the revenue 
from this at present will be limited, but it will increase year by year, 
and as the income increases the necessity of taxation in the seve 
States and Territories will decrease and the burdens of the people in 
the same ratio will be reduced. 

Free schools are, and have been, the great educators of the le ; 
but they are destined also to be the pacificators of the people; 
for when this educational fund is distributed among the several 
States every family in the land will be the recipient of the bounty 
of the Government, and every child, as though drawing nourishment 
from the same maternal fount, will learn, in its infant prattle, to lisp 
the name of its mother-country, and growing in strength and vigor 
will become her warm and earnest defender whenever her name is 
assailed or her honor impugned. 

Since I ha% had the honor of a seat upon this floor—and none recog- 
nize that honor to a greater degreee than myself—I am convinced that 
Government should attach the children of the country more closely to 
herself and teach them to feel, recognize, and know that she is aiding 
and assisting them in securing an education tlift will enable them to 
do honor to a Government of which they are a component part, for 
here my ears have been pained with words spoken, both from the 
North and South, in which the people of thiscountry havenosympathty. 

The people recognize the fact that the war of the rebellion is at an 
end and that the past is history; they are mung the dead past shall 
bury its dead; they are anxious that the veil of forgetfulness shall 
be cast over that unfortunate and unhappy past; for there is not a 
hearthstone in the land, not a family North or South, not a heart but 
bleeds, not a voice but sobs, when the past is referred to; and he that 
attempts to kindle anew the flames of sectional strife, that have 
almost entirely been quenched in blood, will find that he or they have 
miscalculated the sentiment of the American people and have com- 
mitted political suicide in the attempt. 

Being thus solicitous that the past shall be buried, let the children 
know the present. Teach them the lesson that there is but one coun- 
try; that that country is but one and indivisible, and never can be 
separated or torn asunder; and as the gentle blessings of the free- 
school system permeate every section, falling, like the dews of heaven 
upon every family and making glad the heart of every child, it will 
become truly the pacificator as well as the educator of the people; 
the innocent prattle of children will drown the voice of angry pas- 
sions and sectional strife, and the first song they will learn will be: 

The union of lakes the union of lands 
The union of States none can sever— 

The union of hearte—the union of hands— 
And the flag of our Union forever! 


And with the children educated in these principles, growing into 
manhood and womanhood imbued with that sentiment, then will we 
have a country with no North, no South, no East, no West, but a 
country whose people will be actuated: by a common impulse, living 


for acommon cause and working for a common destiny; that destiny 
which is to give lessons to the world in the science of self-government; 
to offer an asylum to the oppressed of every land, an asylum where, 
to use the lan of one who has shown himself a model civilian 
as well as proved himself a distinguished soldier, (Hancock )— 

The right of trial b; the habeas corpus, the liberty of the press, the freedom 
of speech, the cared Sakis of persons, and the rights of 3 must be pre- 
serv 

In the passage of the bill we will have accomplished much toward 
that ideal of a government in which liberty, 3 and intelli- 
gence are the universal conditions. But as liberty and prosperity 
cannot endure without intelligence, Government should see toit that 
intelligence and citizenship should be inseparable; and in no way 
can it be accomplished except by carrying into effect the ordinance 
of 1787, and inscribing upon the legislation of the country the motto 
that “schools and the means of education shall be forever encour- 
aged ;” and then can we say, with our own American poet : 


bie Ne ship of state! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 


With all the hopes of 8 
Is hanging te! 


We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel; 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope; 
What anvils rang, what hammers tests. 
In what a forge and what a heat, 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 

* + * 
In spite of rock, and tempest's roar; 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on; nor fear to breast the sea: 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Onur faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee; are all with thee, 


TARIFF. 


* 

Mr. COCHRANE. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to make any extended 
remarks at this time; but 1 am unwilling to let this opportunity pass 
without mentioning a matter which is of vital interest to my con- 
stituents. I refer to the bill introduced by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MorRIsoN] and reported to the House by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, in which it is proposed to reduce the existing 
tariff. When this bill was disc in the Committee of the Whole 
I was absent in the city of New York asa member of asubcommittee 
charged by the House with the duty of investigating the Federal 
offices there. I had intended at that time to deliver some extended 
remarks in opposition to the bill; but my enforced absence pre- 
vented me. Since that time I have understood—and indeed the gen- 
tleman from Illinois in his speech of a few moments ago declared 
that it was not proposed to press that bill to a vote this session. I 
have consequently concluded to reserve the remarks which I had 
prepared upon the subject, to be delivered at a time when the bill is 


urged in the House. 

feel, however, that it is my duty now to declare that I am op- 
posed to any reduction of the existing tariff. Throughout my dis- 
trict and State every manufacturing interest is suffering; and it is 
not only unwise but suicidal to inaugurate a policy the legitimate 
effects of which will be to bring ruin and disaster upon every indus- 
trial interest in the country. It was urged when I was a candidate 
for Con that I was opposed to the tariff. This was not true then 
and it is not true now, So long as I represent my district in this 
Honse I will sternly set my face E ag any effort to strike down the 
protection which the tariff laws afford to our industries. I promised 
the laboring men that I would oppose any interference with the pres- 
ent tariff laws, and I propose to faithfully redeem that promise. 

I trast that the House will pardon me for having detained it even 
thus long; but I desire to fairly place myself upon record on a question 
so vitally important to the people whom I represent. 

And then, on motion of Mr. COCHRANE, (at nine o’clock and fifty 
minutes p. m.,) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. r+ 

The following memorials, petitions, and other papers were presented 
at the Clerk’s desk under the rule, and referred as stated: 

By Mr. HANCOCK: The petition of Thomas Kearney, collector of 
customs for the port of Corpus Christi, for relief, to the Committee 
of Claims. 

By Mr. LEAVENWORTH: Remonstrance of Robert Hewitt and 
450 other citizens of Syracuse, New York, against the discontinuance 
15 . fast-mail service, to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

ads, 

By Mr. LUTTRELL: The petition of Theodore Winters and 100 
other citizens of California, for the establishment of a post-route be- 
tween Winters and Monticello, California, to the same committee. 

Also, the petition uf J. S. Pierce and other citizens of California, 
for the passage of Senate bill for the relief of settlers on public lands 
within the limits of railroad 2 the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, the petition of A. on and other cigar manufacturers of 
San Francisco, California, for a reduction of the’ tax on the manu- 
facturers of cigars, to the Committee of Ways and Means. 
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IN SENATE. 
MONDAY, July 31, 1876. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Byron SUNDERLAND, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. No. 3989) for the relief of Catharine and Sophia Ger- 
man was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

AMMUNITION FOR INDIANS. 


The joint resolution (H. R. No. 154) prohibiting the supply of spe- 
cial metallic cartridges to hostile Indians was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the joint 
resolution will be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. OGLESBY. It pertains to ammunition. Why should it not go 
to the Committee on Military Affairs? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It pertains to ammunition, and will 
be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs or the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. INGALLS. It should go to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so suggested. 

Mr. LOGAN. Why should it go toa committee? I have no ob- 
ron to a reference to the Committee on Indian Affairs, but I should 

ike to take up the joint resolution and act upon it now. I think it 
isa very important matter and ought to be adopted. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be read 
for information, subject to objection. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution. 

Mr. LOGAN, I think it ought to be passed without reference to a 
committee. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the resolution ought to be adopted, but I 
do not see how it is going to be effective. The President is author- 
ized to take such measures as he may see fit. Of course these meas- 
ures must be within the law. Unless we give him some legal author- 
ity I do not see how he can stop the evil. Nor do I see how an article 
is to be declared contraband of war when there is no war. Indian 
hostilities are not war in the sense in which belligerent rights and 
belligerent duties accrue, I am in favor, of course, of the passage of 
the resolution, but it seems to me there ought to be not only some 
specific authority given to the President, but some mode pointed out 
in which he can exercise that rsa 

Mr. OGLESBY. The President will act through the Secretary of 
the Interior in giving instructions to the Indian agents, or the Secre- 
tary of War in giving instructions to the commanders at the posts. 

Mr. ANTHO Can they arrest persons and punish them 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly they can. These traders are governed by 
certain regulations which the law prescribes. This resolution gives 
the power to the President so that the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, under such instructions as the President may 
see proper, may prohibit the sale by the post-traders in the Army or 
the Indian agents at the different posts. The manner in which the 
Indians get their supply of ammunition and these metallic cartridges 
is through these agents and traders. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the enacting part of the joint resolution be 
read. I think it covers the case. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

That the President of the United States is hereby authorized and requested to 
take such measures as in his judgment may be necessary to prevent such special 
metallic ammunition being conveyed to such hostile Indians, and is further author- 
ized to declare the same contraband of war in such district of country as he may 
designate during the continuance of hostilities. 


Mr. INGALLS. There is no need of referring the resolution, and I 
trust that no request of the kind will be made. The necessity for the 
passage of the resolution is very great. My own impression is that 
the only difficulty with the joint resolution as it has been passed by 
the House is that it is not sufficiently stringent. The man who un- 
der any pretense whatever will sell ammunition to Indiansin the pres- 
ent condition of affairs is no better thana murderer. The resolution 
ought to give authority to somebody to either hang such persons at 
the nearest telegraph-pole or shoot them immediately by drum-head 
court-martial. 

Mr. DAWES. And then try them? 

Mr. INGALLS. And try them afterward, 

Mr. HARVEY. I merely wish to state that in my opinion the res- 
olution ought to be Tamed atonce. It gives powers that are effect- 
ive to 557 Sa injury. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Let us pass it, then. 

Mr. HARVEY. While the Senator from Rhode Island says that In- 
dian hostilities are not war, in my opinion they are much worse than 
war, The necessity for such action in the direction indicated by the 
resolution is so evident that I think there can be no objection to it. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resoiution. 

The preamble recites that it is ascertained that the hostile Indians 


of the Northwest are largely equipped with arms which require | nan, 


special metallic cartridges; and that such special ammunition is in 
large part supplied to such hostile Indians directly or indirectly 
through traders and others in the Indian country. 


The joint resolution authorizes the President of the United States 
to take snch measures as, in his judgment, may be necessary to pre- 
vent such special metallic ammunition being conveyed to such hos- 
tile Indians, and to declare the same contraband of war, in such dis- 
trict of country as he may designate, during the continuance of hos- 
tilities. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NELSON TIFFANY—VETO MESSAGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives upon the bill (H. R. No. 1337) for the 
relief of Nelson Tiffany. 

A rRe Chief Clerk read the action of the House of Representatives, as 
Oos: 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, July 28, 1876. 

The President of the United States having returned to the House of ta- 
tives, in which it originated, the bill entitled "An act for the relief of Ne Tif- 
fany,” with his objections thereto, the House of Representatives proceeded, in pur- 
suance of the Constitution, to reconsider the same, and— 

Resolved, That the said bill do pass, two-thirds of the House of Representatives 
agreeing to pass the same. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill 
the objections of the President to the contrary notwithstanding 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Perhaps it is not necessary to make a state- 
ment to the Senate in regard to this bill; but as the person namedin 
it is a constituent of mine, and the facts of his case have come to my 
knowledge as they were not known at the War Department or to the 
President when the veto message was prepared, I think it my duty to 
make a statement of those facts. 

Nelson Tiffany was a soldier in the war from the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1861, till late in the year of 1865, when he was honorably dis- 
charged. In the year 1864 he was wounded at Bermuda Hundred, 
shot through the abdomen, the ball taking effect finally in the spine. 
He was sent first to the hospital at Fortress Monroe, and then he 
was transferred to a hospital at New Haven, Connecticut. Having 
regained in some degree his health, he obtained a furlough for thirty 
days and after that an extension, I think, for thirty days more. 
When that time expired he was so ill and depressed that he had no 
expectation of living, and he returned to his home at Auburn, about 
four miles from the city of Worcester. There he has remained ever 
since, in a very miserable condition, broken in health, and utterly 
unable to perform any labor, and not likely to survive for many 
months. He is recorded upon the books of the War Department as 
a deserter, and this bill is designed to give him relief. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Not having reported to the hospital at the time 
when he should have reported, at the end of his second furlough f 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEST. Does the bill give him any pay! 

Mr. BOUTWELL. It gives him no pay. There is not anything of 
that kind in the bill. 

Mr. OGLESBY. It simply corrects his military history. 

Mr. BOUT WELL. Perhaps Ishall be excused for saying that Gen- 
eral BANKS stated in the House that the Adjatant-General made this 
statement in the 8 of the Secretary of War, and the Secre- 
tary of War and the Adjutant-General both agreed that if the facts 
had been known to them, the report to the President would have been 
of an opposite character, I therefore hope there will be no objection 
on the part of the Senate to the p of the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS. What is the immediate object of the bill, merely 
to do justice to this soldier for a wrong he has suffered, or is it de- 
signed to solo it up by some pecuniary relief, a pension or addi- 
tional pay 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Ok course thus far he has not received a pen- 
sion and, I suppose, has received no pay since his discharge. I am 
not instructed and know nothing of the law; but I presume if this 
relief is granted, he would be entitled to a pension. About that I 
cannot say. I do not think it weakens the case before the Senate, 
even if that should occur, because the testimony, which I will not 
trouble the Senate to hear unless there should be further request 
goes to show that he was a faithful soldier from first to last. Genera 
Pickett, who then commanded the twentieth regiment to which this 
man belonged, makes a personal statement, which I have here inman- 
uscript, to the effect that he was always a faithful soldier and per- 
formed his duty. He is a most respectable man, from a respectable 
family, and every consideration would lead the Senate, I think, to 
pass this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. The question is, Shall the bill pass, 
notwithstanding the objections of the President? on Which the yeas 
and nays are required. 

Mr. COCKRE The bill was passed upon by the Committee on 
Military Affairs favorably, and I hope that it will pass. It was fairly 
considered by the committee, and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLAYTON] made the report. He is not present now. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 41, nays: 
0; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, 
sylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiaucy, Cockrell, . Davis. 

wes, Dorsey, Eaton, Ferry, Hamlin, Harvey, Hitchcock, elly, Ker, 

Key, Logan, McCreery, McMillan, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill, Norwood- 
Oglesby. Paddock, Robertson, Sargent, Sherman, Thurman, Wadleigh, Wallace, 
West. Windom, and Withers—4I1. 

ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Bogy, Bruce, Burnside, Clayton, Conk 

ling, Conover, Dennis, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamilton, 


Barnum, Booth, Boutwell, Cameron of Penn, 
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Howe, Johnston, Jones of Flori 


Patterson, Randolph, Ransom, 
Wright—30. 


Jones of Nevada, McDonald, Maxey, Morton 
bury, Sharon, Spencer, Stevenson, Whyte, and 


So the bill was passed by the votes of two-thirds of the Senators 
present, the objections of the President to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

INCREASE OF CAVALRY FORCE FOR SIOUX HOSTILITIES. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
communication; which was read: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, July 27, 1876. 


Recruiting 2,500 cavalrymen..........-..2---eescceeesceeeeeceneeeseeees 
Pay per annum F. 
Su ce 


I also submit a draught of an act which will effect the increase proposed by Gen- 
oral Sheridan. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. D. CAMERON, 
Secretary of iar. 
To the PRESDWENT pro tempore of the Senate. 


Mr. LOGAN. I ask for the reading of the bill accompanying the 
letter. I have examined the papers myself, and I ask that the bill 
be read for the information of the Senate. 

‘The Chief Clerk read the draught of the bill inclosed by the Secre- 
tary of War, as follows: 

Whereas war with the Sioux Indians now prevails; and whereas in the conduct 
of this war it is necessary to the efficiency of the cavalry regiments therein named 
that their effective force shall be increased : Therefore, 

Be it enacted, de., That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
empowered to increase the number of enli men to one hundred for each com- 
pany of such regiments of cavalry as in his opinion may require the same. Pro- 
vided, That not more than twenty-five hundred men shall thus be added 
atany one time to the twenty-five thousand authorized by the act approved July 24, 
1876, “ makin appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, ier" and the following sums are hereby appropriated for recruiting 

maintaining the same, &c. 

Mr. LOGAN. I suggest to the Senate that it is not ni to re- 
fer that bill. The Senators can give their opinions by their votes 
without a reference to a committee. It is a very important matter. 
It has been suggested by the general in command that the cavalry 
regiments on the frontier now in front of the Indians be increased the 
same as the two regiments of cavalry on the Rio Grande, and he gives 
the estimate of the cost of the increase. I think myself it is a bill 
that ought to pass. I think the cavalry ought to be increased. That 
would make the force as efficient as is necessary for all purposes on 
the plains. As I understand it, the War Department approves the 
measure, and I should be very glad if the Senate would take up the 
bill now and act on it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to the Senate acting on that 
bill, though it is rather an unusual proceeding; but it has been sug- 

ested to me by very high military authority that the same power to 
increase the 3 regiments ought to be granted also. The in- 
fantry can be pl in front of the enemy much quicker and much 
cheaper than cavalry, and as to some of the regiments at least, au- 
thority ought to be given to the President in his discretion to author- 
ize several of the i ali regiments 5 be raised in the same way for 
tem urposes by tem enlistments. 

Mr. LOG . I think that ongut to be done, but I will say to the 
Senator that at the last session of Congress, when the Senate over my 
protest reduced the infantry down to 25,000, I stated the very fact 
that it was im ible to preserve the frame-work of an army with- 
out infantry. I have 2 5 br been of that opinion, and it is very de- 
sirable that it should be done; but believing that putting the two 
together would probably lead to opposition while the bill itself would 
not, I did not desire to encumber it. I should certainly favor the 

roposition suggested by the Senator from Ohio; but I would rather 

ave this bill acted on separately, inasmuch as by the appropriation 
bill for the Army we allowed the increase of the infantry from 22,500 
up to 25,000 enlistments, as it was left at the last session of Congress. 
I myself believe that the infantry ought to be increased, or the regi- 
ments filled up. I think they are very necessary in Indian warfare 
as well as in other warfare; but I would rather not encumber this bill 


with that proposition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will not interpose in re; to this bill; but I 
desire to say that I think we have a right to feel somewhat alarmed 
at the condition of affairs in the Indian country, and we shall not be 
able to excuse ourselves for neglecting any precaution or care to 
strengthen the Army. The fact is known to us all that about three 
thousand of our brave soldiers, among the best and choicest parts of 
the Army of the United States, well commanded, but very inefficient 
in numbers, are now in the face of the last body of hostile Indians 


that will ever encounter the United States of America, The accounts 
in the newspapers, although perhaps somewhat exaggerated, show 
that these Indians are at least to the number of five thousand fight- 
ing men, probably well armed, and they have shown great courage. 
They have faced our troops in open line of battle. Now, when this 
last contest is to be made, onr troops are at least inferior in force, cut 
off from supplies, no doubt somewhat dispirited by one terrible mas- 
sacre and one lost engagement. It seems to me that under the cir- 
cumstances the Congress of the United States ought by a unanimons 
vote hasten to meet the emergmoy and provide for an enlargement 
of both the infantry and cavalry force, or at least give the President 
power to accept enlistments in the regular service or to accept regi- 
ments. Regiments have been tendered by the governor of Montana, 
by the governors of surrounding Territories, but there is no author- 
ity to accept even the enlistment of a single soldier. 

It seems to me under these circumstances we had better enlarge 


will | this bill, although it calls but for an authority to increase the cavalry 


regiments; we had better give authority also to increase the infantry 
regiments, with the certainty that the President of the United States 
will not abuse this power and will not call a single man into the serv- 
ice that is not necessary to repel and put down, for the last time I 
trust in this country, the Indian force. It seems to me that it is not 
too much for us at once to give this authority, leaving to the Presi- 
dent the discretion to exercise it, and also to allow these regiments 
to be filled up temporarily. I think even six months’ enlistments 
would probably answer the purpose we are now called on to meet. I 
am told that there are but forty-six soldiers in a company of infantry 
now according to the standard fixed by the Army of the United Sta 
while all the organization, the skeleton of the company is full; 
the officers may be there and the offices may be full, and yet the force 
is not one-half what experience has shown to be the best and most 
effective force of a company of infantry. It seems to me, therefore, 
that we ought to extend the power of the President, It is a power 
that cannot be abused but may be useful and may be important, be- 
cause if any accident should happen to either General Crook or Gen- 
eral Terry there will be a call for Congress to meet together and give 
the requisite authority to repel and put down this Indian force. I 
think, therefore, we 2 to do it now. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I should like to inquire of the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs what, if any, action has been taken by 
the committee in reference to the joint resolution introduced by my- 
self some time since to authorize the President to accept volunteers 
on the frontier in case the necessity for the exercise of such authority 
should arise? I should like to inquire of the chairman if he has re- 
ceived any information from the military authorities which will en- 
able him to form a judgment as to the propriety and the necessity of 
the adoption of that resolution? 

Mr. LOGAN. I will answer the Senator by stating to him that the 
Committee on Military Affairs referred his resolution to the Secretary 
of War, and that we have received no official communication as yet 
from him. That is all I can say in reference to that. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I desire to express my opinion—to record my 
judgment here and now that it would be, as a matter of economy and 
for other obvious considerations, better and safer for the Government 
to be in a situation to accept volunteers for temporary service on the 
frontier when and as they may be required, than to attempt to in- 
crease the regular regiments by enlistments. The recruiting for the 
regular Army is ordinarily a very slow process, and I greatly fear 
that the Government will not be able to secure recruits in suficient 
numbers to answer the Lt a in such an emergency as surely even 
at this moment exists on the frontier. The Indian forces are very 
much larger than are credited to them by the estimates of the mili- 
tary authorities, and the most decisive action is demanded. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam not going to discuss the question of volunteers. 
Whether it would be a proper thing to authorize their acceptance or 
not, that question is not up now, and therefore I do not desire to dis- 
cuss it; but I hope Senators, at least those who are in favor of this 

roposition, will not impede the yeni of this bill. It is a well- 
2 fact that I have never tried to reduce the Army so far as the 
mere force of the Army is concerned, the mere strength of the Army, 
the soldiers of the Army, the privates of the Army. I have hereto- 
fore opposed it in the Senate, as I did on the last appropriation bill that 
passed prohibiting enlistments until the Army should be reduced to 
25,000 private soldiers. I opposed it on the very ground of objection 
stated now that the companies would be reduced to such small num- 
bers that they would become ineffective. My opposition was over- 
ruled. In this last appropriation bill the committee of conference 
reed to strike ont what the House had seen proper to put in, that 
the reduction of the Army should go on till if reached 22,500. We 
struck that out so as to pe it back to the proposition of the last 
Congress at 25,000 men. We were very glad to take the restriction 
entirely off. Ishonld have been glad to see authority given to have 
the companies filled up; but it was not done. 

This proposition now is to fill up the cavalry companies merely. I 
fear that if we insert the filling up of all the regiments, the bill will 
amount to nothing, it will meet with opposition, and will not pass. 
I think this isa very important bill; and if the Senate will now allow 
it to be taken up, I have two or three amendments to move to it, and 
I should like the Senate to consider them now. It will take but a few 
moments, because the question as to whether the cavalry regiments 
shall be filled up or not the Senate is ready to act upon, I think. 
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Mr, THURMAN. Does this propose that these regiments shall be 


filled up by enlistments for three years or only for a short period ? 

Mr. LOGAN. The same as the regular Army is in point of time. 

Mr. THURMAN. For three years? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THURMAN, Filled up to one hundred men for three years. 
There is a question whick strikes me about that. While I shall not 
oppose the bill if recommended by the committee and by the Depart- 
ment, the question with me is whether or not you can fill up the com- 
panies in that way as soon as they will be needed. I have a very 
strong impression that unless this Sioux war is finished, unless the 
Indians who are in arms there are put back, all yourplans for putting 
your Indians on reservations will go for nothing. I think therefore 
there is the 5 possible reason for making our force there suffi- 
cient to vanquish the Indians who are now in arms and to do it 
speedily. I have great doubts whether you can get three years’ re- 
cruits very rapidly so as to fill up your cavalry regiments. Tho Senator 
from Illinois is better acquainted with the subject than I am, of course. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator from Ohio, E think, is very correct in 
theory. Ido not believe, however, that there will be any difficulty 
in filling np these regiments, and 1 will state the reason: There is 
hardly ever any trouble in recruiting for the cavalry or very little. 
In times like these when many men are out of employment, there is 
not much difficulty in recruiting any arm of the service, but 
cially the cavalry arm of the service. I have no doubt myself that 
if this bill 3 within a very short time the twenty-five hundred 
recruits called for for the cavalry regiments would be forthcoming ; 
I have no question about that. If they were for the infantry reg- 
iments I should have some doubt about it. 

Mr. THURMAN. I only made the suggestion. I defer to the Sen- 
ator’s better information and knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is my judgment aboutit. I know that the cav- 
alry is always more readily recruited because people would rather 
ride than walk, that is the true reason ; and there is another reason, 
they get more pay. 

Mr THURMAN. It is a harder service. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand that, but it is much more easy to re- 
cruit for it; the pay is better, and men consider it more attractive, 
and for that reason it is: more easy to recruit. I desire very much, if 
the Senator will allow me, to have this bill taken up. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Will the honorable Senator yield to me a mõ- 
ment? I do not wish by any vote of mine or by my voice to impede 
the adoption of efficient measures to repress the present Indian out- 
break; but I should like to be fully informed, before we take such an 
important step, about what I am going to do. So far as I remember, 
the President has not sent to Congress any message on the subject of 
the present Indian outbreak. We know by uo mop at that there 
is an Indian outbreak. It seems to me that we ought to have some 
official information touching its character, its magnitude, and what 
ought to be done about its suppression. At the same timo I should be 
glad to know from the honorable Senator, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, whether there is an actual state of war, 
and how far by the measure we adopted some minutes ago and tho 
present measure and other measures we are inaugurating a state of 
recognized legal war with the Indians in the West. I repeat, that I 
am ready by iny vote and my voice, so far as I can, to aid in adopting 
such efficient measures as will result in the suppression of this Indian 
outbreak; but I should like the Senator to give me any information 
he has upon the subject of the present outbreak, whether it is a rec- 
ognized state of war or a mere émeute which can be readily suppressed. 

Mr. CONKLING. To what bill does the Senator refer as having 
been passed a few minutes ago? 

Mr. MERRIMON. A joint resolution passed a while ago authoriz- 
ing the President to declare certain kinds of ammunition contraband 
of war. 

Mr. LOGAN. That joint resolution was to give the President au- 
thority to make such regulations as he might see proper to prohibit 
the sale of metallic cartridges by Indian agents and make them con- 
traband of war at his discretion when a state of war existed. That 
J think is a very necessary preliminary step. I think it ought to be 
done whether we have peace or war. I ha ve al ways thought myself 
that the way to civilize Indians was to prohibit as much as ible 
their having guns and ammunition to any great extent with which 
they are prepared for warfare. I have advocated that here. Ididit 
some years ago when Senator Harlan was chairman of the Indian Com- 
mi tee. He took it on himself in a very ablo argument to rather make 
sport of my proposition at that time. This is a very different thing. 

So far as the Senator from North Carolina asks me for my informa- 
tion, let me say that we all have the same character of information 
about this Indian war. 

Mr. SHERMAN. W. have am from the President, 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, This bill is a bill sent here by the War Depart- 
ment with a message asking, on the recommendation of General Sheri- 
dan, that these regiments of cavalry be permitted to be filled up, with 
an estimate of the expense, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK rose. 

Mr. LOGAN, We have only fifteen minutes of the morning hour 
left. I should like to get the bill up and have action on it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have no objection to the bill being taken up; 
but if it is the object of the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs to confine all action of Congress for the protection of the 


northwestern frontier to the increase of the regular cavalry regiments 
or to an authorization of the increase of the regular cavalry organi- 
zation, I wish to record my belief that such measures are inadequate 
to the demands of the oceasion. 

If I understood the honorable Senator he stated—I thonght he im- 
plied at any rate—that other measures might follow; perhaps the 
resolution offered by my colleague some weeks ago; but at this period 
of the session, which is so near what we hope will be its close, I beg 
to suggest to the honorable chairman of the committee the propriety 
of trying if possible to combine in this measure an authorization to 
the President toreceive volunteers at his discretion. I believe that it is 
neither wise nor prudent for this Congress to adjourn the present ses- 
sion without authorizing the President to accept, at his discretion, 
volunteers. It is true General Sheridan has said that he thought we 
had force sufficient to put down this Indian war. I hope he has; but 
I doubt whether General Sheridan or the country generally appreci- 
ate the extent to which these Indians are supplied with the very best 
of weapons. I doubt whether this country appreciates the danger 
which is imminent in the Northwest to-day; and if after Congress 
adjourns the evil then comes, we are without remedy, and the ex- 
pense of putting down that war without the forms of law will be in- 
creased fourfold, to say nothing of the destruction of life and prop- 
erty. I beliove that Congress ought not to adjourn without the pas- 
sage of a bill or resolution to authorize the President in his discretion 
to accopt volunteers. 

Mr. AN. Lask for a vote now on taking this measure from the 


table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois asks for 
the present consideration of this bill. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

1 5 unanimous consent, leave was granted to introduce a bill (S. No. 
1008) to increase the efficiency of the cavalry force in the suppression 
of Sioux Indian hostilities; and it was read twice and considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LOGAN. The bill as sent here does not contain the detailed 
items of appropriation. I offer, to come in at the end of the bill, the 
following amendment: 

Recruiting twenty-five hundred cavalrymen, $50,000 anni 000 ; 
subsistence” $200,400; clothing, $206,000; regtian supplies; 1,00; purchase of 
horses, $337,500; transportation, (wagons, &c.,) $34,600; transportation by rail, &., 
about $150,000. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I should like to hear read the message or com- 
munication to which the Senator referred a moment ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication of the War 
Department will be read. : 

he Chief Clerk read the communication. 

Mr. THURMAN. an amendment, you do not want the word 
“about” in. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will strike that out. I offer the proposition as an 
amendment taken from the message. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. IN GALLS. There should be, in my judgment, ẹ change in the 
phraseology of the first part of the bill. I am very much in doubt 
whether we can afford to recognize the fact of war between the United 
States Government and the Sioux Indians, inasmuch as we have ex- 
prasy declared that we will no longer treat with them or any other 

ndians. I therefore suggest that the language be changed so as to 
read as follows: 

Whereas in the conduct of the military operations against the Sioux Indians it 
is necessary, &. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will accept that amendment. I think it is better 
than to have all these whereases in. ° 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas, 

The amendment was agreed to. f 

Mr. PADDOCK. Iofferanamendment to insert as a new section the 
following: 

That the President is hereby authorized to accept the services of volunteers from 
the States of Kansas and Nebraska, and the Territories of Wyoming, Colorado, 
Dakota, Utah, and Montana, or either of them, to be employed as a pas of the 
Army of the United States against the tribes of hostile Sioux inthe Northwest: Pro- 
vided. That not more than five ts of cavalry or infantry, or both «hall bo ac- 
cepted, and that the term of ce shall not extend beyond nine months from the 
day of enlistment. 

Mr. LOGAN. I dislike very much to oppose a proposition of that 
kind ; but if seems to me that there is a disposition to lug these things 
in on any bill that is brought before the Senate. There is no neces- 
sity for adopting such a measure on this bill. There is a bill of that 
kind before the Military Committee, as I have stated, and referred to 
the Secretary of War to ascertain if there is any necessity for volun- 
teers. I do not see any necessity of trying to force upon the country 
any expense unless there is a necessity for it. If there is a necessity 
and the War Department shall so report, the committee will report 
the bill back to the Senate; but without that the committee will 
not. I think myself that with the filling up of the cavalry regiments, 
from the information we have from General Sheridan, who ought to 
know, we shall have plenty of troops, and there is no necessity for 
making a greater war or disturbance than we have. That is the rea- 
son I hope the amendment will not be adopted. i 

Mr. PADDOCK. I desire to say to the Senator from Illinois that 
all there is in the amendment is simply to empower the President. to 
place it within his discretion, if the regular Army, after the authority 
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to be here given for its increase shall be, as I am sure it will be, yet 
too weak to settle this difficulty on the frontier, to accept volunteers. 
The Senator very properly urges immediate action on the bill; but, 
sir, the amendment is at least of equal importance, and action upon 
it should not be longer deferred. If it is important that we should 
act at all in regard to this matter, we should give the discretion to 
raise volunteers while we authorize the recruiting for the regular 
Army. If it should turn out not to be practicable to enlist men for 
the regular service and the volunteers could be obtained readily, it 
would certainly be very important to have the authority of law to 
accept them; and such au ety ough certainly to be lodged with 
the ident to be exercised in his discretion. It will be discretion 
in both instances, in respect of the recruiting of the regulars and ac- 
sepang volunteers as well. 
r. LOGAN. I understand that. 

Mr. PADDOCK. And no greater discretion in the last than the first. 

Mr. LOGAN. I hope the anendment will not be agreed to. That 
is all I have to say about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro re The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments made asin Committee of the Whole were concurred in. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I suggest to the Senator from Ilinois whether it 
would not be desirable in this bill to add an authority for the Presi- 
dent, if necessary, to increase by temporary enlistments the infantry 
arm or some part of it. I have received information from some offi- 
cers of the Army who are out there, and who are very competent to 
judge, that the companies are run down in some instances to only 
twenty or thirty effective men, and that the cheapest possible way to 
strengthen the infantry, who in a large degree in the Indian country 
of course must be relied upon, would be to make tempor enlist- 
ments for three or six months and put the men right into the com- 
panies. I suggest that to my honorable friend. 

Mr. LOGAN. As far as I am individually concerned I have no ob- 
jection to it; but I fear it will embarrass this bill. The same sug- 
gestion was made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and I 
made the same response. My fear is that it would embarrass the pas- 
sage of this bill. I should be very glad myself to see the infantry 
increased to the maximum; I think it ought to be done; but from 
the disposition that has been shown the last two sessions to cut down 
the force of the Army I do not see but what the bill would be embar- 
rassed by that. Persons might say it would increase the infantry 
to 30,000, and therefore the bill might be cmbarrassed in its passage. 
That is the only objection I have to the suggestion. Ishould be very 
glad to see it done, but I do not think it would be advantageous to 
add it on this bill. I think it would be a mistake, and that is the 
only reason I have. 

r. EDMUNDS. I fail to see 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of twelve o'clock has ar- 
rived. If there be no objection, the regular order will be postponed 
and this bill poni nued under consideration. ‘ 

Mr. EDM . Subject to a call for the regular order, 

Mr. INGALLS. I have no objection, if it does not displace the un- 
finished business of the last preceding day’s session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, It will not by common consent if 
the time is continu 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The answer to the Senator from Illinois I think 
is that this provision that we propose to make is just as much to the 
extent it goes an increase of the Army, which has been in my opinion 
already too much reduced, as the infantry proposition would do, But 
if the necessity of the public service requires a 3 increase of 
the effective force of the Army, the question is whether this provision 
(inasmuch as we have already rejected volunteers) for increasing the 
infantry, not as a permanent addition to the Army but as a tempo- 
rary expedient, for three months or six months, if you please, a short 
time, is not the very thing we ought to do; otherwise is there not 
danger that we shall find ourselves after the adjournment in the atti- 
tude described by the Senator from Nebraska? 

If you give the President authority to fill np the infantry regiments 
as far as is necessary for this Indian difficulty by temporary enlist- 
ments for three or six months, not exceeding six, if you please, of men 
put right into the ranks, then you have got a temporary increase of 
the Army that expires of its own force; and everybody who is in 
favor of having strength enough, it appears to me, cannot correctly 
object to it. Ido not see how sensibly it could be objected to if it be, 
as we all agree probably, the cheapést and probably the most effective 
and quickest method of strengthening the ranks of the regiments and 
companies that are now entering that country. If I had the time to 
draw it, I should certainly think it a duty to propose an amendment, 
as an additional section, that the President have the same authority 
by temporary enlistments, for not exceeding six months, to recruit up 
the infantry companies from whatever they are now to seventy-five 
or one hundred men, The Senator himself could draw the amendment 
much better than I could, of course; but I do think it necessary. 

Mr. WEST. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has already 
made a similar proposition to the one made by the Senator from Ver- 
mont, [Mr. EpMUNDs,] but we all know that it is customary in the 
legislative branch of the Government to take the estimates and the 
requirements of tho executive department as our gnide. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and the general commanding our forces in 


that section ask us now for so many men and they ask for mounted 
men. Now, isit for the Senate to conclude or even to express an 
opinion that they will be better off with infantry? No doubt the 
Senator from Vermont has been communicated with by officers of in- 
fantry or persons operating in that region; but the President of the 
United States and the General of the Army ask us for so many cav- 
alrymen. Ido not think we ought to embarrass the proposition with 
any extraneous matter whatever, If we do, there will be no end to 
it and it will go on and increase the expense. By acting now promptly 
and decisively, probably we shall accomplish the purpose much more 
readily than by listening to the proposals of other parties than the 
regularly cons:ituted authorities. 

Ir. THURMAN. The Senator from Louisiana has anticipated me 
and said better than I could have said just what I desired to present 
to the Senate. We must rely upon the recommendation of those who 
are qualified by their education and their experience and by their 
position to advise us on this subject. They ask us to give them 
twenty-five hundred additional cavalrymen. That is all. I do not 
think we ought to go in adyance of that, and I think with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana and the Senator from Illinois that if we tack this 
to the bill we shall embarrass the bill very much; in fact it will givo 
rise to a very serious debate at once. There are members of the Sen- 
ate who believe that it would be better to have a volunteer force 
than to increase the infantry regiments, and I am inclined to that 
opinion myself. I am willing to vote for twenty-five hundred addi- 
tional cavalrymen, because those best qualified to judge ask for that 
addition to the force of the Army; but if we are to exercise our own 
judgment, if we are to turn ourselves into military men and under- 
take to say what is necessary to be done, every man must judge for 
himself, and I am strongly inclined to believe that under those cir- 
cumstances I should yote for the volunteer service instead of increas- 
ing the infantry. 1 hope, therefore, no proposition will be made to 
add to the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. No. 84) 
extending the time for the redemption of lands held by the United 
States under the several acts levying direct taxes, and for other pur- 
poses, with an amendment; in which the concurrence of the Senate 
was requested. j 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The m e also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. No. 629) for the relief of Jonathan White; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2161) for the relief of R. H. Buckner; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3927) making an appropriation to defray the ex- 
penses of the Joint Select Committee to Investigate Chinese Immi- 

tion ; 

A bill (8. No. 774) to remove the political disabilities of Samuel 
Jones, of Virginia; and 

A bill (S. No. 982) providing for the completion of the Washington 
Monument. 

AMENDMENT OF IMPEACHMENT RULES. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate now take up 
the resolution that I submitted a long while ago in relation to the 
rules governing this body when acting as a court of impeachment. 

Mr, EDM S. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont demands 


the i order. 
Mr. OWE. What is the regular order? 
Mr. CONKLING. Before that demand is made, if it may be so 
deemed, I should like to make a report from a committee. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, 
COUNTERFEITING OF TRADE-MARKS, 


Mr. CONKLING. The Committee on the Judiciary have directed 
me to report back the bill (S. No. 846) to punish the counterfeiting of 
trade-mark goods and the sale or dealing in of counterfeit trade-mark 
goods, 2 after having been passed by the Senate was passed by 
the House of Representatives with amendments, and to recommend 
that the Senate non-concur in the amendments, and ask for a confer- 
ence with the House. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill. 

n motion of Mr. CONKLING, it was 

Resolved, That the Senate disagree to the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the said bill, and ask a conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, 

By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Presi 
dent pro tempore, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. STEVENSON. I ask leave to make a report. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 71) to protect "persons 
of foreign birth against forcible constraint or involuntary servitude, 
to report the same with an amendment. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred tho bill (S. No. 1006) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to use the surplus of certain moneys hererofore appropriated, reported 
it with an amendment. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I move to postpone the special order for the pur- 
pose of allowing me to have the Senate consider the resolution to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I call for the regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I move to postpone it. 

Mr. SEMURG: We will first have the regular order before it is 
postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pe tempore. Legislative and executive business 
will he suspended. e Senator from Maine moves to postpone—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I insist on the regular order. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I insist on postponing it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You cannot do that until we have the regular 
order. The Chair must execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I wish to appeal to both Senators to state that at 
the close of this day it will not be legal to have any printing at the 
Congressional Printing Office, the term expiring to-day, and I should 
like to have an act on that subject passed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I insist on the regular order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senator can take the responsibility, I have 
done my duty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont demands 
the regular order, which is that legislative and executive business be 
suspended, and that the Senate proceed to the consdieration of the 
articles of impeachment. 

Mr. BRUCE. Will the Senator yield that I may make a report ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator will excuse me; we have another 

int now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves 
that the order be postponed—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I say that motion is not in order. 

Mr, HAMLIN. Right there let meask if the Senator from Vermont 
on Friday did not move to postpone the court of impeachment when 
it was not in session. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I did not. I insist on the regular order, and de- 
bate is not in order, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Iam not debating; Iam only asking a question of 
the Chair. I have the impression it was on somebody’s motion that 
this same thing was settled on Friday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Vermont has in- 
sisted on the regular order, which is an order of the Senate that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the trial of the impeachment 
at twelve o’clock to-day. The time was postponed by common con- 
sent for a few minutes. The Senator from Maine moves to postpone 
this order, and the Chair will submit the question to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. For what purpose? 

Mr. HAMLIN. For the purpose of taking up the resolution to 
¿amend the mode of proceeding as a court. 

MI. SARGENT. Task the Chair whether the point of order is sub- 
mitted to the Senate or whether the motion to postpone is submitted. 
In my judgment it is not in order, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have made the point of order that the motion 
is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont has 
made the point of order that this motion is not in order, and the Chair 
is submitting to the Senate the question whether the motion to post- 
pone the order of the Senate is in order. 

Mr. SARGENT, Ido not think it is in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will submit the question 
to the Senate. 

Mr. CONKLING. I rise to ask a question of the Chair. I inquire 
of the Chair, owing to a remark made by a Senator near me, whether 
the motion to amend the rules governing the Senate when trying an 
ager pee is in order in legislative session or in session sitting as 
a court = 

The pees pro tempore. In legislative session, not sitting 
in trial. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then the Senator from Ohio must see that that 
is an answer to his Be igre 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now let us have the question of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont has de- 
manded the regular order, which is an order of the Senate in legisla- 
tive session that the Senate proceed at twelve o’clock to-day to the 
consideration of the articles of impeachment. The Senator from 
Maine has risen and asked a postponement of this order in legislative 
session, The Senator from Vermont has made the point of order that 
the motion is not in order. The Chair will submit the question of 
order to the Senate. Is the motion of the Senator from Maine in 
order that this order be postponed ? 

The question was decided in the negative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has decided adversely. 
Legislative and executive business will be suspended, and the Senate 
will proceed to the consideration of articles of impeachment exhib- 


ited against William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. The Ser- 
t-at-Arms will make proclamation. ~ 

Mr. ANTHONY. Before the order is executed I ask now, if I can, 
to be allowed tointroduce a bill in order to authorize the public print- 
ing to be continued. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not without unanimous consent. 
The Senate is now in trial session, and strictly it cannot be consid- 
ered unless by the unanimous consent of the Senate suspending the 
business for the purpose. Is there objection to suspending the trial 
session for this purpose? 

Mr. LOGAN. I object. 

Mr. SARGENT. This is only a portion of the subject. All appro- 
riations for the Government not 5 provided for in appropriation 
ills cease on this day. 

an. ANTHONY. All except the printing cease to-morrow, I under- 
stan 

Mr. SARGENT. They are all the same. Two or three times we 
have sent these bills to the House, and the House has laid them on 
the table and sent us their own bills. It seems to me it is about time 
we waited for them to send us a bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The House has passed this bill before. 

Mr. SARGENT, I object. 

Mr. MORTON. Let us go on with the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Now, I move to postpone 

Mr.EDMUNDS, Lettus have the order executed and the court opened. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant-at-Arms will make 
proclamation. 

IMPEACHMENT OF WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 

The usual proclamation was made by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House of Representatives will 
be notified as usual. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the articles of impeach- 
ment exhibited by the House of Representatives against William W. 
Belknap, late Secretary of War. * 

The Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment of William W. 
Belknap having adjourned then resumed its 

LEGISLATIVE SESSION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will now resume its 
legislative session. : 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. s 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills ; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill 2 R. No. 4055) to continue the public printing; 

A bill (H. R. No. 8 continue the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to continue the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act to 
provide temporarily for the expenditures of the Government;’” and 

A bill (H. R. No. 4053) to further authorize the Commissioner of Indina 
Affairs to purchase supplies for the Indian Bureau in open market. 


PUBLIC PRINTING. 


On motion of Mr. WINDOM, the bill (H. R. No. 4055) to continue 
= oer printing was read twice and considered as in Committee of 
the ole. 

The bill authorizes the Con ional Printer to continue the work 
required by law, in advance of appropriations hereafter to be made, 
until and including the 10th of August, 1876. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

TEMPORARY PROVISION FOR EXPENDITURES, 


On motion of Mr. WINDOM, the bill (H. R. No. 4054) to continue 
the provisions of an act entitled “ An aet to continue the provisions 
of an act entitled An act to provide temporarily for the expenditures 
of the Government’” was read twice and considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill continues the Fy pier of the act of July 21, 1876, until 
and including the 10th of August, 1876. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered toa third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

SUPPLIES FOR INDIAN BUREAU. 


On motion of Mr. WINDOM, the bill (H. R. No. 4053) to further au- 
thorize the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to purchase supplies for 
the Indian Bureau in open market was read twice and considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill authorizes the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to purchase 
in open market, without the usual advertisement, for immediate use 
of the Indian tribes, such supplies as are required to an extent, not 
exceeding $150,000, which is ap Os least for the purpose, toserve until 
the regular appropriation bill shall be passed and approved. The sums 
so expended are to be deducted from the appropriate sums respectively 
appropriated under the regular appropriation bill, when 4 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

PETITION. = 

Mr. CONOVER presented a petition of citizens of Orange County, 
Florida, praying the establishment of a mail-route from Wilson’s 
Landing to Lake Eustis, in that State; which was referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
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RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 

Mr. ALLISON, from the Committee on Appropriations, to whom 
was recommitted the bill (H. R. No. 3022) making appropriations for 
the repair, preservation, and completion of certain public works on 
rivers and 8 and for other purposes, repo it with amend- 
ments. - 

BILL INTRODUCED, 


Mr. DORSEY asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leavo to 
introduce a bill (S. No. 1009) to amend an act entitled “An act 
authorizing the a aga of Pennsylvania avenue,”. approved July 
19, 1876; which was twice by its title, refe to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


On motion of Mr. LOGAN, the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business. After three minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were re-opened, and (at six o’clock and twenty-five 
minutes p. m) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, July 31, 1876. 


The House met at twelve o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
I. L. TOWNSEND. 
The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 


CORRECTION. 
Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. I desire to correct the RECORD. It states 
that I have asked leave of absence for ten days. I have asked no 
leave of absence, and I do not know how the statement got into the 


RECORD. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Probably it refers to the 
from New Hampshire, [Mr. Jones.] The correction will 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. SyMpPson, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate was ready to proceed with the trial of the 
impeachment of William W, Belknap and to receive the managers 
on the part of the House, and that Senate Chamber was prepared 
with accommodations for the reception of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


ntleman 
made. 


NAVAL NVESTIGATON. 


Several members rose. 

The SPEAKER pro bes gobs The Chair cannot consent to have the 
morning hour postponed any longer than is absolutely necessary. 
The calling of the previous 8 on Saturday upon the report of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs gives that subject precedence of 
course, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
titled to the floor for one hour. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Before proceeding with my remarks I will 
yield to several gentlemen who desire to obtain leave to print. 

Mr. THORNBURGH and Mr, HARDENBERGH obtained leave to 
have op in the RECORD remarks upon the pending question, 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I now yield for a moment to the gentleman 
from Philadelphia, [Mr. FREEMAN. ] 

Mr. FREEMAN I have here a communication from the comman- 
dant of the Philadelphia navy-yard, which he has desired me to lay 
before the House, and which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

The communication is as follows: 


y CoMMANDANT’sS OFFICER, UNITED STATES NAVY-YARD, 
League Island, July 26, 1876. 

My Dear Sin: As it is just as likely that in the debate on Friday next in the 
House on the majori and minority DE of tho Naval Committee in relation to 
the dismantling of the navy. at Philadelphia Foden ony be assailed by those 
members of the committee who politicall ht al for the next presiden- 
tial campaign to be used against the A istration which I have su K e 
have deemed it pı to furnish you with a copy of my official record. I algo call 

to your attention the within copies of letters from the Chief of Bureau of Equip- 

ent and 5 and from my predecessor, Commodore Preble, in relation to 

the manner in which I discharged my duties in removing the stores of the equip- 
ment department of which I had charge. 

My 5 1 pono you have looked over, and which Hon. Mr. WAITTHORNE 
promised me I might have an ity of correcting before it openen in 
print; but he excused himself for not gi mo this privilege that it been 
sent to the Printer's office Guring his absence without his — 7 J Subse. 
quently, at his request, I fi such corrections and omissions in my testi- 
mayes I deemed necessary, and which Mr, WUrrrnonxz was to have published 
in what remained to be printed by tae Naval Committee of the House. 

I 3 my whole duty during the dismantling of the old navy-yard, remain- 
3 dark, pesmi my office in what had the watchmen’s quarters. 

any insinuations should be mado in the course of the debate that I had been 
derelict in my duty, I trust you will do me the favor to contradict them. 

I bave written on this su) to Hon. Mr. Daxronb, who I understand is to make 


the minority 
Very i el 
Captain niwa — 
Hon. CHAPMAN Frremax, M. C., a 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


HITTHORNE ] is en- 


EQUIPMENT OFFICE, UNITED States STEAMER ANTIETAM, 
League Island, December 29, 1875. 
Sm: I would respectfully state that I have expended tho sum of $4,144.04 in ro- 
moving the equipment stores, material, &c., from the Philadelphia navy-yard to 
e Island. This includes londing and unloading, teaming, stowing on board 
ship, hauling, and mooring ship. 
In removing the chains I have expended $908.29 out of an appropriation of $1,123. 


The stores, material. &c., of this department are all stowed on board of the Antie- 
tam in good condition and free from go. 
ery respectfully, &., 
C. H. WELLS, 


Captain United States Navy, Equipment Oficer. 
Commodore GEORGE H. PREBLE, United States Navy, 
Commandant Navy-yard, Lengue Island. 


COMMANDANT’s OFFICE, UNITED STATES NAVT- Tann, 
League Island, Pennsylvania, December 30, 1875. 
Sin: I forward herewith for the information of the Bureau a copy of a com- 
munication from Captain W. equipment officer, Surat Agee amount expended 
in removing the stores, materials, &c., from the Philadelph jel Bho to 0 
Island, together with the amount expended in removing the cl to League Isl- 


and. 
Captain Wells is, I think, to be commended for the order and economical 
manner in which the material belonging to the Bureau has been transferred. 


Very respectfully, &., 
ms * GEO. HENRY PREBLE, 
Commodore, Comman 
von * G h 8 jeer AURA and Recruiting, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BuREAU OF EQUIPMENT AND RECRUITING, 
Washington, December 31, 1875. 
Sin: Tho Bureau hasreceived your letter of the 30th instant, No. 64, and is highly 
tified to learn that the c — stores have been so economically and success- 
ully removed to League Is) under the supervision of a Wells, and that 
the ep Ko., under cognizance of this Bureau have been stored on 
board 7 tho aca good San and a from damage. 
y respectfully, your obedient servan: 
a 177 R W. SHUFELDT, 
Ohief of 


Commodore G. H. PREBLE, 
Commandant Navy-Yard, League Island, Pennsylvania. 


Captain Clark H, Wells. Born in Pennsylvania. Appointed a midshi from 

Pennsylvania September 25, 1840; attached to the North Carolina, 1240; frigate 

8 anil sloop Fairficld, 1840 and 1841; razee Independence, home squad- 

ron, 1 e oop Levant, Pacific squadron, 1844 and 1845; Naval School, 
po 


Auna 

Graduated and became passed midshipman, July 11, 1846, During Mexican war: 
In brig Somers, blockading Vera Craz, in 1846; in gunboat Pe 1846 and 1847, 
during which time sho joined Tatnall's flotilla in the attack upon the castle of San 


Juan d'Ulloa and the city of Vera Cruz; took part also in the capture of Tuspan 
and Tampico. To the East Indies and “ around the world,” in the ered Plymouth 
and brig Dolphin, 1848, 1849, 1850, and 1831; 5 Philadelp 1852; 
store-ship Fredonia, at Valparaiso, 1852, 1253, 1°54, and 1855. 


Commissioned as lieutenant September 14, 1855; Naval Observatory, Washing- 
ton, 1856; in 1856 attached to bark Resolute, (originally an English man-of-war 
abandoned in tho Arctic Seas and subsequently recovered and brought to the United 
States by the American whale-shi: Reg Henry; Cong by joint resolution, 
dated August 28. 1856, having ee er from the salvors and ordered her res- 
toration to the British government, she sailed for England November 13, 1856 ;) 
in 8 Susquehanna and Waterwitch, home squadron, 1858; steamer 
Metacomet, Paraguay expedition, 1859. 

During the rebellion: Commanded aver Vandalia, Sonth Atlantic blockading 
squadron, 1861 and 1862; was executive officer of the steamer Susquehanna in the 
battle of Port Poyal; his vessel, the Susquehanna, struck thirty-six times and 
badly ont up, was 1 mentioned in Admiral DuPont's official oh abd was ` 
sent several times with sailors and marines to re-enforce tbe Unadillo w much 
ex to night attacks in Wright's River, South Carolina; commanded sloop 

e, 1862, and brought her to Philadelphi». 

Sommissioned as lieutenant-commanier July 16, 1962; DATY yard; Philadelphia, 
1863; commanded Galena, when rebnilt as wooden gunboat, in West Gulf squad- 
ron, 1864; frequently drew the fire of Fort Morgan while running in and shelling 
blockade-runners under the fort's guns; took part in the Mobile fight; during the 
passage of the forts the Galena and Oneida, lashed together, brought up the rear 
and suffered severely from the fire of the forts and Tennessee, a shell from the 
latter 1 the Oncida’s boiler, so that she was towed in by hor consort; after 
Captain Mullany of the Oncida had his arm shot away, opposite tho forts, the com- 
mand of both vessels devolved upon Lieutenant-Commander Wolls; the Galena's 
services were specially mentioned in Admiral Farragut's official report; Com- 
mander Wells reeeived a commendatory letter from the Admiral himself, in 


which he says: 

That in case I depart from my usual enstom not to give letters for 
conduct in time of war where there is an immediate commander first to forward it; 
but inasmuch as Captain Mullany was wounded and the command of the two ves- 
sels (Oneida and Galena) devolved upon you, and were carried through the battle 
with great gallantry, I take great pleasure in giving my official testimony to your 
very meritorious conduct in engagement, and trust that in the future it may 
be of service to you.” 

East Gulf squadron, 1864, refittted in Philadelphia and joined Admiral Porter's 
squadron on the James River; remained thero until the close of the war. Com- 
manded the steamer Kansas, and visited nearly all the ports of the South Atlantic 
station during 1864, 1865, and 1266; received a letter of thanks from the English 
government and English admiral for going to tho assistance of Her Britannic Maj- 
— fo gun-boat Gleaner, reported to angerously ashore in Maledona Bay; he 
and his officers and crew also received thanks on this cruise forrescuing an English 
bark from Bank, river La Plata. 

Commissioned as commander July 25, 1866; navy-yard, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
a 1868, 1869, and 1870; detailed for the command of the Shenandoah in spring of 


Promoted to captain June 19, 1871, while in command of the United States steamer 
Shenand European station, and rotained in command three and a half, 
during which time received a letter of thanks from the Italian government for âs- 
sistance rendered to the Italian iron-clad Comte Delerdi, which broke from her 
moorings in a gale of wind in the harbor of Spezia, and came near drifting on the 
rocks; also received from the French 71 2 7 — the decoration of the Legion of 


Honor, which last Congress authorized him to accept, 2 been conferred 2 7 Mr. 
Thiers while president of the French bir palaga on return home was assign aaty 
at the Boston navy-yard as executive oficer and afterward transferred to the Phil- 
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adelphia navy-yard as captain and equipment officer, and since last January has 
8 * League Island station. ' 
Total sea-service, twenty-two years and six months, 
Shore or other duty, seven years and five months. 
Unemployed, five years and four months. 
Number of years’ naval service nearly thirty-six. 


WE CAN BE JUST AND YET BE GENEROUS. 


Mr. HARDENBERGH. Mr. Speaker, the scene now being enacted 
in the drama of history in this Representative Hall of the nation is 
strange and sad. To the citizens of New Jersey it is clothed with in- 
tensest interest. From the long list of her distinguished sons the na- 
tion has derived the highest and the purest public service. upon 
this floor, within that chair, in yonder Senate, upon its floor and within 
its official chair, on the bench of the Supreme Court, in the Cabinet 
councils, at foreign courts, on the land and on the sea, wherever 

nius and talent and gallantry have been conspicuous the sons of 

ew Jersey have found most honorable mention. The standard she 
has reared for them has been high, for she would have her children to 
be above suspicion. It is thus the scene to-day is strange; it has no 
recedent ; grant it may have no renewal, for her heart beats 
eavily when the honor of her sons is impugned. 

We are near the close of a long and laborious session. Eight months 
of legislation have almost passed, and as the hours wane aud the 
farewells bidden but unspoken are upon the lips, its closing hours 
must bear witness to the honor or dishonor of a citizen of New Jersey 
who for seven years past has sat in Cabinet councils as the head of 
the Naval Department and an adviser of the nation’s Chief Execu- 
tive. 

Iam a member of the dominant party of this House, and step by 
step have I advanced with you in the endeavor to purge the abuses 
which have crept into our Government. 

The Secretary of the Navy I have personally known for more than 
twenty gears, when as a young and able lawyer of New Jersey he 
was gathering no mean laurels in the fields,of his profession. His 
kindness of manner and genial character attached to him many 
friends, and when he was advanced from the attorney-generalship of 
my State to the position of a Cabinet officer the heart of New Jersey 
throbbed gladly at the honor bestowed upon her young and gifted 


son. 

Beyond the courtesies and duties resulting from my official position - 
I have met with him but seldom since my residence here. Thus, Mr. 
Speaker, you will not believe that I have particular reason to rush to 
his defense, beyond that higher sentiment which by the report of 
the majority affects the honor of my State and the reputation of her 
son, and I know you will pardon something to the spirit of an occa- 
sion so grave as this, while I adduce to you my reasons for the position 
I have taken. ; 

Tho investigation has been long, tedious, and exhaustive, extending 
over seven long months. The results of that investigation are unde- 
cided. On the one hand the House is asked to instruct its Committee 
on the Judiciary to ascertain if possible whether articles of impeach- 
ment should be found, and on the other it is asked by the passage of 
the 1 resolution to relieve the Secretary from any want of con- 
fidence in the management of the Naval Department, 

It is not my purpose to discuss either the merits or demerits of these 
reports; but I have a right to ask, in the name of my State, of which 
the Secretary of the Navy is a citizen, that, in the absence of specific 
and distinct charges, the report of the majority of the committee may 
be recommitted for more positive and conclusive action or thatthe Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be instructed to report without delay, that the 
Secretary may be enabled to make his defense at the bar of the Sen- 
ate before the close of the present session of Congress. It is a matter 
in which the honor of New Jersey is concerned; and, ing from 
that sense of justice due to the humblest of her. citizens, it would be 
the grossest injustice to permit this resolution of the majority to re- 
main without tinal action at this session. 

Sir, if the Secretary of the aris has been faithless to his high trust 
I shail not be his defender, but I ask that prompt and immediate ac- 
tion be taken which shall insure a final and complete settlement of 
the case at this session. g 

For my State I ask this act of justice for him. But I ask it with- 
out his knowledge, and although his political opponent I have ever 
been, I would screen no guilt, for todo so would deprive me of New 
Jersey’s confidence and of my own self respect. 

Mr, Speaker, I am the more anxious that a prompt and final con- 
clusion may be reached which shall place this matter in the judg- 
ment of New Jersey beyond doubt from the fact, somewhat strange, 
that in the honors of Cabinet position assigned to New Jersey in each 
case to her sons have been intrusted that of the Navy; Mahlon Dick- 
erson, Samuel L. Southard, and George M. Robeson have held this 
high position, and a reason for which may be found in the fact that 
the naval heroes of New Jersey have won for the nation much of its 
enduring fame. The dying injunction of her Lawrence, “Don’t give 
up the ship,” found a gallant response in the commodores she has 

iven to the American Navy, and added Stockton and Kearney and 
ggs to the list of her distinguished sons, for whose heroic service 
immortal honors will attach to them forever. ~ 

Sir, in this case I would be generous to an assailed political foe. If 
injustice has been meted out to him by practically denying to him 
that trial before his peers to which every citizen is entitled, then I 


would shield him until such opportunity is afforded. Such are the 
common instincts of all honorable Jerseymen, and such, I hope, are 
the better instincts of our poor humanity. Iwould believe him hon- 
est until the contrary is proved, for New Jersey would despise the 
unfaithfal officer; butif proven ashen, let his punishment beawarded, 


and while my State submits with sadness of heart, she will yet re- 
pie that justice has been done, and she will bury politically from 

er sight a son on whom she had rested many hopes; for, as she 
rocked the cradle in which American liberty was nurtured, she will 
banish from her sanctuary any son of hers upon whose brow “ un 
worthy” has been written by the hand of justice. If you decide to 
strike, she bids you first to hear. She will believe him innoceut un- 
til the Senate of his country shall adjudge him guilty. But venture 
not in the name of that democracy for the maintenance of whose 
principles we have so long struggled here and for whom we are now 
oppos ing to the nation—dare not, I beseech you, render here your 
indictment against a son of New Jersey unless you are willing to 
yield him a speedy and effective trial. New Jersey asks but justice 
and will abide the verdict. 

To postpone until next December would be unjust to tho nation, if 
the Secretary is guilty, for no one thus guilty should preside over an 
important Department of the Government. 

r. WHITTHORNE. Mr. Speaker, in concluding the discussion 
of the report made hy the Committee on Naval Affairs, I may be per- 
mitted to say, on behalf of the committee and myself, that it is not 
my purpose to notice any personal reflections that may have been 
made in this discussion on Saturday last. The time will come, I 
trust, when withont prejudice to the cause I am advocating on this 
floor at this time I may notice whatever I deem personal in the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. FRYE] or the gentleman 
from Philadelphia [Mr. KELLEY] or the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. 
Kasson.] But, sir, I have on this occasion a higher duty to perform 
than to notice anything that may be personal to myself or to my 
committee. That duty is the discussion of a question in which I trust 
the people of this country feel a deep concern. I hope that in the 
remarks which I shall submit I may perform the duty assigned me 
by this House independently of any personal or partisan considera- 
tions. If there has been aught of wrong done, aught of fraud com- 
mitted, aught of criminality practiced, the members of this House of 
Representatives of the people have a higher duty to perform than to 
look at the question from a merely partisan stand-point. Very oner- 
ous and very laborious duties were imposed upon the Naval Commit- 
tee by the order of the House and by the resolutions introduced by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] and the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Goopr.] I have to say in behalf of my committee 
that we have endeavored as faithfully and impartially as we could 
to discharge that duty. And I now call the attention of my col- 
leagues on the committee, as well as of the House, to the assertion 
that I now make, that from the moment this investigation com- 
menced there was not a single member of the committee belonging to 
any side or any political party who did not the same power 
that the chairman did. I appeal to my colleagues upon the commit- 
tee to say whether I did not often and at least upon one marked oc- 
casion declare to them that they had authority to use the name of 
the chairman of that committee in summoning any witness that they 
saw proper to bring before us. 

Sir, there has been no attempt to control the action of the minority. 
There bas not been a day or an hour since the investigation opened 
when any mem ber of the committee, if he saw proper tọ call tho Sec- 
retary of the Navy, might not have done so. ere has been no ef- 
fort upon my part to stifle this investigation or give it a direction in 
one way or another. On the contrary, ay announced purpose as de- 
elared in that committee was to conduct that investigation in a given 
manner, and so far as I know that manner encountered no opposition 
upon the part of my colleagnes either of the republican party or the 
democratic party. It was announced that we would ish the 
investigation of the navy-yards; that then we would eine cer- 
tain subordinates in the Department here; then the heads of Bureaus, 
and lastly the Secretary of the Navy. This was our announced pro- 

mme, 
giire HARRIS, of Massachusetts, rose. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE, Icannot be interrupted; I did not interrupt 
the gentleman when he was epee ine 

Mr. 1 of Massachusetts. I understood the gentleman to 
a to me. 

5 r. WHITTHORNE. There has not been a day or an hour when 
any witness, no matter who he was or where he resided, could not 
have been summoned before that committee. . 

Gentlemen have inquired on this floor why we did not commene 
first with the Department here. Why, sir, my colleague on the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Witts, I did, as chair- 
man of one subcommittee, examine the heads of Bureaus here pre- 
liminarily almost to any evidence being taken, The heads of Bu- 
reaus were first heard; their defense stood at the threshold of this 
investigation. 

It has been said that our examination was secret, Secret from 
whom? What we did was for the protection of the public service. 
As chairman of this committee, I have been made painfully conscious 
of the power which the Secretary holds over officers of the Navy and 
over laborers and mechanics at the navy-yards, Sir, I have seen stout, 
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hardy men, (mechanics,) with tears running down their cheeks, beg- 
ging me, for the sake of the bread of their wives and their children, 
not to them to the hazard of examination before that com- 
mittee, I have witnessed this, I have felt it to be my duty to 
the public service to protect if I could the officers of the Navy and 
the mechanics and laborers of your navy-yards, This has been the 
prime reason for conducting the examination as we have done. 

But, sir, it is said that the Secretary of the Navy had to wait till six 
or eight weeks ago before being allowed to make his defense. Why 
sir, have you forgotten that about the Ist of May I entered this Hall 
and asked that the testimony taken before that Naval Committeo be 
printed? Have you forgotten the reason for that request? Do you 
not know that it was with the view of giving the Secretary of the 
Navy a full 2 to read that proof? you not know that 
from about the Ist of May it has been in his hands? So far from 
any injustice being done to the Secretary of the Navy in the course of 
this investigation, I have to say that if I have done aught of wrong 
in conducting it, it has been in the advantages which I have given to 
that officer. After all the testimony was concluded, after 3 
had been heard, our committee gave him the opportunity to look over 
all that proof; his attention was called to it, and for six weeks he 
has had his day in court, he has had his time to present his testimony 
and perpara his answer. The committee have given him every advan- 
tage. He has exhausted the last day and last hour that he chose to 
occupy. He has been fully heard. 

I am not here now to make any partisan comment upon the results 
of his answer. I am not here now to criticise the mode in which he 
and the heads of his Bureaus have made answer. Let them enjoy all 
their advantages. 

I have now to ask you, sir, and the House to go with me for a mo- 
ment while I hastily refer to the results of this investigation. I de- 
sire to make a brief survey of the condition of the Navy; and inorder 
to do so let us turn back for a moment to the expenditures of the 
Navy from the formation of this Government to June 30, 1875. 


Bureau. 
June 30, 1869. | June 30, 1870. 
Secretary's office, ( Navy, 

Macins Corps, is apa Sete $10, 049, 855 26 | $8, 130, 938 93 | $8, 690, 927 59 
Yards and Docks 1.285. 370 24 3, 022,524 33 2.029, 492 18 
Equipment and Recruiting 1, 588, 901 74 2, 584, 000 57 1, 467, 455 80 
Navigation ............ 262, 280 88 531. 247 60 145, 456 55 

o sn owewsvenss á 500, 133 86 645,112 83 508, 255 50 
Construction and Repair 3, 338, 548 37 3, 841, 267 81 4, 231, 370 69 
Steam Engineering 2, 004, 76 733, 027 18 157, 369 19 
Provisions and Clothing.. 1, 655, O79 14 3, 270, 607 80 1, 672, 469 73 
Medicine and Surgery. 195, 654 93 045 71 575, 163 27 
Miscellaneous 30, 382 04 15, 140 96 211, 047 2 

Aggregate 20, 910,698 22 23,163,913 72 | 19, 689, 007 73 


I submit the following tables: 
The 3 for the Navy since the formation of the Govern- 
ment to June 30, 1875, were $939,779,925.67. 


From 1864 to 1875 the expenditures for the Navy were: 


The expenditures for the Navy for the fourteen years preceding the 
civil war were: 


$9, 408, 476 02 
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14.600. 927 90 


The expenditures for the seven years entending from the elose of 
the fiscal year 1868 to June 30, 1875, were as follows: 


Fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1872. | June 30, 1873. | June 30, 1874. June 30, 1875. Total. 
$8, 8°5,959 35 | 88 684,318 16 | $10, 868, 309 20 140,767 90 
2078 892 80 2 477, 806 09 | 2 505, 076 62 1 8 5 
1.605, 668 45 1. 837,268 43| 1. 837,722 12 12.006.564 72 
243.501 98 | "339,501 65| 444.955 31 2 273, 201 30 
948 116 20 1,153,515 59| 935,431 74 3.109.938 25 
4,269,311 60 4.545.957 54| 5, 813.519 60 30, 374, 233 42 
1,295,249 93 | 1.682 000 00 2 779.340 57 10, 463, 627 88 
2023115 14 2, 767.721 33 1. 887, 012 30 15, 017, 795 60 
298112 69| 22370 60| 04.687 77 2 181, 668 58 
130,245 13| 702,806 99 774,362 35 2 942, 683 09 
21. 783,263 25 | 24, 473,365 38 | 28, 152, 417 58 | 21, 864,815 61 | 160, 037, 451 49 


* Included in this statement of expenditures is the following amount, carried to the “surplus fund,” namely, $270,504.86. 


Remember that the expenditures of the Navy since the formation 
of the Government to the 30th of June, 1875, were $939,779,925 ; re- 
member that from the year 1864 to the year 1875 the expenses of the 
Navy were in round numbers $381,000,000; that the expenditures of 
the Navy for the fourteen years preceding the civil war they were 
$159,456,000 ; and that during this Administration, for the period of 
seven years, the expenditure for and on account of the Navy were in 
actual mioney $160,037,481. In other words, Mr. Speaker, in those 


seven years you have had wasted and expended more money than it | T 


cost to run the Navy for the fourteen years preceding the war. 
I have ygw to ask the attention of the House while we are consid- 
ering the Wndition of the Navy to the actual expenditures since the 
ear 1868 for and on account of the Navy. The expenditures, accord- 
g to the table I have given, were $160,000,000. Add the expend- 
itures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, estimated at $20,000,000 ; 
add ships and materials bartered and exchanged—the assumed orig- 
inal cost is here estimated at $20,000,000, (and it is largely more than 
that ;) add liabilities, direct liabilities, and they ex at the present 
time $5,000,000 ; add contingent and accruing liabilities, $5,000,000, 
and you have the actual expenditures made by this present Admin- 


istration, $210,037,481.49. 5 

I submit the following tabulated statement and estimate: 

* Expenditures since 1869: 

"PERG table RUGS. ae: pono anweat sneer sospes ewan uh onatoncseoneedas' $160, 037, 481 49 
Add expenditures for fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, estimated. 20, 000, 000 00 
Add ship material bartered and exchanged whose original cost has 

F // AAFAT!(ã ⁵VÄ——. 20, 000, 000 00 
Add liabilities direct, assumed alle 5, 000, 000 00 
Add liabilities contingent or matur ing 5, 000, 000 00 

WOW ish skouenee anne cansqecnseuaeccuanscaneeat waves a 210, 037, 481 49 


Now, sir, when this vast amount of money is expended the people 
who pay the taxes, the people who toil, the People who delve, the 
people who mine, the people who manufacture call upon us as their 
representatives to know where and in what direction this vast sum 
of money has gone. 


terial condition of the Navy. In March, 1869—I quote now from the 
Secretary’s report made in December, 1869—the number of vessels 
was 203; see thistable. From this table it would appear that there 
were then in commission 69 vessels. 

Navy in March, 1869.—(See Secretary's report, December, 1869.) 
e . 


In com CC > 69 

Guns Se 1,326 
ROOD iro can ß ¾ͥ A ˙] §:. duvet ER E 

r cteacrsecdsa pees TT O A 1350 


(a.) Eficient Navy in March, 1869.—In fleet or returning, 43; ; 
recei Lanre tugs, 14. = eee See f 

0) 8 sergeant rok oogen and 52 ey 

(e. e n. commission 46 were iron-clads, 22 were “on stocks,“ k 
being suspended, and 66 were reported in ordinary or unfit for active mol in the 


Will the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] give me his attention 
for a moment? He declared before this House on Saturday last that 
there were 80 vessels in commission in guod condition, Will yon re- 
member that according to the report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
in 1869 there were 69? Will you remember further that you have built 
for the Secretary of the Navy ten vessels, making 79? Will you re- 
member that you have built for him two torpedo-vessels, making 81? 
Will you remember in addition that the Secretary has unlawfully 

urchased two more vessels, and then you have more than the num- 

r represented by the gentleman from Maine on Saturday last. Add 
them together, and with an expenditure of over $200,000,000, you do 
not show the number of vessels in condition at this time there 
was according to that report in 1869. 

But, sir, I must travel fast. I now ask your attention to an ex- 
hibit of the Navy, not from any partisan, not the work of this com- 
mittee, not the statement of the head of any Bureau, but I qnote 
from the statement of an able, efficient, and intelligent officer of the 
United States Navy, now on duty in the harbor of Boston, Commo- 
dore Nichols. Without reading thats attement, which I shall print, 
as I will others I quote from in my general remarks, the statement o 


Let me have your attention now while I address myself to the ma- | Commodore Nichols is as follows: 


Abstract of strength of the Navy, as Pod by Navy Register of January 1, 
1876. 


Second-rate, 


Third-rates, paddle-ships 

and screw ships 
Wooden sa -vessels of all classes 
Tron-clad vessel 


boilers and general repairs. 
Niagara, first: 
to be rebuilt, 
Wabash, first-rate: peat aa at Boston; engines and boilers condemned. 
een ee engines and boilers, will need considerable expense to prepare her 
r 


sea, 
Connecticut, second · rats rotten on the stocks ; Boston. 
Iowa, second-rate; condemned; rotten and broken-backed ; Boston. 
Antietam, second-rate: used as store-ship at e d. 
Delaware, second-rate: condemned; rotten ; © one cruise; New Tork. 
Java, second-ite: on stocks, New York; believed to be rotten. 
New York, second-rate: on stocks, New York; believed to be rotten. 
Pennsylvania, second-rate: on stocks, Boston; believed rotten. 
Susquehanna, second-rate: o ly a side-wheel frigate, but for some years 
being changed to screw ; will not be ready for service for a long time. 
Lancaster, second-rate : needs extensive repairs; Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Congress, second-rate: in commission, but reported very rotten. 
Severn, second-rate: condemned ; New London. 
Worcester, second-rate: receiving-ship at Norfolk; said to be unseaworthy. 
Ticonderoga, second-rate: said 10 need extensive repairs; Portsmouth, New 


Hampshire. 
Canandai second-rate: needin, ; Norfolk, 
Juniata, third-rate: said to need ng rears repairs; 1 


8 , third-rate: rebuilt; incomplete ; Philadelphia. 
alena, thivd-rate: rebuilt; incomplete; Norfolk, Vi 
Iroquois, third-rate: needs extensive repairs; Mare d. 
Adams, third - rate: unfinished ; 


Wyoming, third-rate: under repair; Wasbin 
arraganse A fare Island. 


Ashuelot and Monocacy, third-rate: iron-hull sidé-wheel steamers, now in China; 
considered unsafe for general naval pu 
Kansas, third-rate: extensive repairs; Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
Nipsio, third-rate: believed rebuilding; Washington. 
Nyack, third-rate; extensive repairs ; Mare Island. 
| BAILING-VESSELS. 


New Orleans: on the stocks; condition unknown; Sacket's Harbor. 

9 — rotten and 3 888 Wow Neck. 

ermont: unseaworthy, except at great expense; New 

Independence: unsea’ y; Mare Island, 

Macedonian: unseaworthy; Norfolk. 

Potomac: unseaworthy; Philadelphia. 

Saint Lawrence: unseaworthy; Norfolk. 

Constitution: under extensive repairs; Philadelphia. 

Cyane: unseaworthy; Mare Island. 

Saint Louis: unseaworthy: Leagne Island. 

Saratoga: unseaworthy ; Annapolis. 

Dale: unseaworthy; Annapolis. 

Pawnee: unseaworthy ; Port Royal, South Carolina. 

Relief: unseaworthy; Washington. 

TRON-CLADS. 

Amphitrite: rebuilding with iron hull; Wilmington, Delaware. 

Camanche: rebuilding with iron hull; sland, 

Colossus: on stocks; believed rotten; New York. 

husetis: on stocks; believed rotten; Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Miantonomoh : rebuilding with iron hull; Chester, Pennsylvania, 

Monadnock; rebuilding with iron hull ; Mare Island. 

Oregon: on stocks; believed to be rotten; Boston. 

Puritan: never completed; League Island. 

Terror: 8 with iron hull; Philadelphia. 

Of the above list of fifty-six vessels, it is believed that, with the ov of the 
incomplete s and the two side-wheel steamers in China, not one could be put into 
effective condition for war purposes ander two months. The majority would take 
very much longer, aud some could not be made available at all. ucting these 
fifty-six from the whole number, we have left ninety vessels. Now, these 
ninety we must deduct twenty-five tugs, six dispatch, tender, and special-service 
y three sailing store-ships, and eight serviceable sailing-vessels, leaving as the 
effective force of the Navy for war purposes forty-eight vessels and two torpedo- 
boats. Of the eight serviceable vessels, seven arein commission at present 
as receiving, gunnery, store, and vessels. Of the forty-cight effective 
ships, or supposed to be effective, fifteen are iron clads for coast and barbor de- 
fense, eat fin remainder distant-cruising ships. The fo: g is not given as 
strictly accurate, but is believed to be not very far from the truth, and certainly is 
not a very good showing for a navy on which so much money is supposed to have 
been spent. 

I beg to call the attention of the House now to the deductions by 
Commodore Nichols in sete exhibit of the Navy. He says of 
the above list of fifty-six vessels: 

It is believed, with the exception of the incomplete sloops and the two side-wheel 
steamers in China, not one could be put into eltective condition for war purposes 
under two months. The majority would take very much longer, and some could 
not be made available at all. ucting those fifty-six from the whole number, we 
have left ninety vessels. Now, from these ninety we must deduct twenty-five tugs, 
six dispatch, tender, and special-service vessels, three sailing store-ships, and eight 
serviceable sailing-vessels, leaving as the effective force of the Navy for war pur- 
poses forty-eight vessels and two torpedo-boats. 


Leaving, mark it, leaving here in the month of April, in the year 
of our Lord 1876, leaving as the effective force of the Navy for war 
purposes forty-eight vessels. Yes, sir; forty-eight vessels only. 

Now, sir, turn to the Navy Register and you will find to-day instead 
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of eighty vessels in commission, in good condition and in service, as 
you would infer from the argument made on Saturday last by the 
8 from Maine, you have only fifty-one vessels. Go to Nor- 

olk, go to Portsmouth, go to Boston, go to New York, go to the navy- 
yards 3 the country, and you will find that little tugs and 
fancy launches, dispatch vessels, are numbered as among the effective 
naval vessels belonging to the service at the present time, and it is in 
that way the Secretary and his friends swell the number of their 
effective Navy. 3 

Mr. Speaker, we have not in our committee relied upon insufficient 
testimony. Itake the Admiral of the Navy; I take the Vice-Admiral; 
I take eleven rear-admirals; I take eight or ten commodores; I take 
eight or ten ig, teary and the same number of commanders; and all 
agree that you have an inefficient Navy at.the present time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I pause deliberately for a moment. In all this 
volume of proof there is but one counter-statement to that made by 
these officers of the Navy. Isay one—I say it deliberately—one state- 
ment, and that is the statement of Constructor Hanscom alone. To be 
sure Captain Shufeldt appeared before the committee and gave his 
opinion of the present condition of the Navy. But when you look at 


the tables upon which he swears re see they are prepared in the Bu- 
reau of Construction and Repair, that they are pre by Isaiah Han- 
scom, and if is Isaiah Hanscom’s testimony. Upon it alone the Sec- 


retary of the Navy relies. Upon it alone Commodore Shufeldt speaks. 
Upon it alone other gentlemen speak. And I shall have occasion before 
I am done, if I do justice to the question, to show that Isaiah Han- 
scom is not a reliable witness. 

Now, Mr. S er, how has this vast sum of money city aR ? Go 
with me to the navy-yards for a moment and you will find upon an 
average that about five thousand men in election years are employed 
for the purpose of controlling the ballot-box. We can show that an- 
nually before the elections this number of men are thrown into the 
pee and employed for a period covering three months. See the fol- 
owing table: 


Tabular statement of the number of employés at the navy-yards below men- 


tioned for the ified months, as requested by the chairman of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, compiled from the rolls on file in the Office 


of the Fourth Auditor of the Treasury. 


New York. 
Philadelphia. 


Total. 


| Bonon 


ease 1,483 | 1,619 | 1,552 8, 080 

$ 666 | 1, 1,637 9, 222 

682 | 1, 1, 000 7, 706 

1. 21 1, 551 4, 622 

—— 1. 694 2, 783 7, 966 

1,770} 1, 928 8 421 

SSSA 3,118 | 2 9,772 

AS FN 3,853 [ 3, 12, 154 

idewsas 1, 130 5, 188 

8 1,295 5, 505 

841 4, 098 

434 3, 166 

846 4,922 

878 5, 368 

November, 1875. 959 5, 205 
ber, 1875 1,034 3, 704 


* Broken up on the 1st of December. 


It will be observed that the total average number of employés for 
the month of October, 1872, pending the e election of that 
year, was 9,222, while for October, 1874, the number was 5,505. The 
total av in 1875 was 4,388, as is shown by the following table, 
also from the Fourth Anditor’s Office: ` 


p] ; 5 = 
12, e T a 
6s | 4 8 oe te a 4 
Bq | Sy 83 3233 = 
ca 8 wj y |E g |53| 3 |e 
5 3 |86| 4 |33| 4125]? 
2" $ z 3 E : 28 T 3 3 
a 

5 a 2 É zZ |a ô 

New Tork 377 | 116 20 44 61 3 

Boston 258 7| 202 20 12 4 

Norfolk. ........- 279 73 | 200 3 8 4 

Mare Island ..... 144 80 | 299 19 8 3 

Washington. | 151 Ta 95 83 8 7 

Portsmouth wi} 64) 115 6 3 4 

Philadel, 3 i 5 — 12 2 

am — pt Aes tary Wend EGN airs 

New London 13 S 


384, Boston testimony, it will be seen that there was 
ent alone, in- 
dicating that above table first given is most likely a selected as there were 


Norte.—On reference to 
on 1st November, 1874, 1,245 men employed in construction de; 
ber thereafter this num- 


hundreds employed in other departments. On Ist 


ber was reduced to 135, a discharge of over 1,000 men. 
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Take, then, this estimate, if you please, and you will find that over 


$1,000,000 in those years are ro and taken from the goer for 
the unholy, wicked, and vile purpose of prostituting the ballot-box. 
Sir, this is done, and I dare charge it upon the record before me, with 
the knowledge and with the sanction of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Again, over $1,000,000 is lost to the people N from the em- 
loyment of unskilled laborers. in, alarge sum of money is lost 
rom wastage in the handling of the timber that goes into vessels. 
Again, a large sum of money is lost in favoritism to contractors, 
, alargesum of money is lost in the excessive prices that are paid 
to these favoritecontractors. Who are they? Some of them I will men- 
tion. Brown, 7 Jewett, Buker, Goff, and Orville Grant and 
others. Shall I lay before yon, sir, a list of these favored contract- 
ors? Yes, sir. I will not read it now, but hereafter submit a table 
showing it. Let me say that I have taken eleven who have during 
the period of this administration got from the Navy Department over 
twelve, nearly thirteen millions of dollars, These few men have ob- 
tained this large amount of purchases from the Department: 


here by the head of a Burean who never saw Chamberlain but onee, 
and speaks even of that time doubtfully; that he received for years 
his drafts for pay and delivered them over, not to Chamberlain, but 
to a convenient friend. 

They, the Secretary and chief of Bureau of Construction, have taken 
from the public Treasury about four thousand dollarsof your money, of 
the money of your constituents, and when you come to examine into 
the matter you find that that money has been paid to a newspaper cor- 

mdent who once hung about this Capitol, and he is the man who 
has received it, now dead and no one left to vindicate him. Read 
the proof in connection with this case and you will find that it is as 
bad a case of fraud and ou us robbery as could well be shown. 

Now I call your attention again to what I consider a fraudulent 
thing: the 8 relations of debtor and creditor between con- 
tractors and the agents of the: Department. I read from the report 
of the majority a reference to the testimony of William Mathews: 

The dependent relation of creditor and debtor—to speak of it in its mildest form 


—existing between contractors and tho officers, clerks, employés with whom 
such contractors are bronght in contact in their business with the Departments, 


John Roach, (see Brooklyn, page 870 $3, 830, 806 | © r: i 
your committee as a very serious abuse, most ting in its tendenc 
Wiliam Mathews, (miscellaneous... I 3, 000, 000 | and influence. That this abuse exists to a very diegracefat ae Borean 
James Bigler = 1, 199, 046 | Of Provisions and Clothing is apparent from the testimony of Mr. ws, who 
Re town sad & 2 Poon A Bohs eos 327. testifies as follows, (Miseellancous, 281:) 
W. C. N. Swift s f A 3 “ Question. Now, I ask you if during the last two the head of the Navy De- 
G. T. Wallace... 162 208 8 not been your debtor; if the head of the Bureau of Provisions and 
George H Creed 414 308 8 pan ont bors yonr debtor 12 erari payman 3 been 3 at 
8 Steat nie g Vew Yor not been your debtor; if ev navy-agent’s office 
8 (seo statement also from Bureau of Engineering). P in New York City, and eseas one connected with the Bureau of visions and 
Noblitts, (Philadelphia testimony,) estimated. -..--...--.-. AEE SS at tha HAYY Tara han nek huen Vont anior 1 the e n tre ot is 
A bhp pase Sete ee e 5 Vay t here, the principal clerk, and the next cler m © Bureau 
Trickey & Jowett, (Ki : and Washington,) estimated. . 800, 000 | oF Pre and Clothing Tt the quartermaster of the Marine Corps, and the as- 
12, 733, 014 sistant quartermaster, and his clerk, Mr. Marks, have not been your debtors? 


Now, sir, with such an exhibition of favoritism, with excessive 
prices paid to these parties, are yon at a loss to account for the dis- 
content manifested among the honest manufacturers and honest deal- 
ers of the country? They have had no fair opportunity of furnishing 
their wares or goods in competition with these favored contractors. 

I have here an estimate which I submit as a portion of ty romas, 
an estimate of needless and illegal expenditures, to which I invite 
the attention of the House. Itis far below a correct estimate, but it 
is at least jast to tLe Department. 


Estimate of needless and illegal expenditures. 


Employment of laborers, &c., for and during clection periods 
Unskilled labor, REA 0c. scscceesccasessscsssecsesses $ 
Wastago in timber and lumber, &., by reason of unskilled labor ~» 
Loss on contracts awarded without legal competition 
Loss on purchases made without * competition 
Loss on ships, mate CCC 
Loss 5 — u pons Ina and labor, in mode and man- 
ner of payment o; cers, in re g ollicers, in unnecessary wastage 
in useless printing bills, & 4 , 
Loss in mek ea promiscuous and unnecessary timber and lumber.. 2. 000, 


pepe 
322223 
3 888888 


90 
8 


A sum sufficient to have built fifteen ships of two thousand tons, 
thirty of one thousand, or sixty of six hundred and fifty. 

All these aggregate the vast sum of $31,000,000, a sum sufficient to 
have built fifteen new ships of two thousand tons each, thirty new 
ships of one thousand tons, or sixty new ships of six hundred and 


fifty tons, without interfering with the ordinary and necessary re- 
irs to the vessels in service. And to-day, if the Secre of the 
avy had economically used the funds that were appropriated to him 


by Con you wonld have had a new navy entirely out of the 
sums of money appropriated, and more vessels in it than he shows to- 
day upon the Naval ister. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not time now to enumerate the frauds that 
have been discovered in the opinion of at least a majority of the com- 
mittee as existing in the navalservice. I mightcallattention to illegal, 
improper, and fraudulent inspection. I might call attention to the il- 
legal, improper, and fraudulent combinations known and called rings. 
I might name the parties. I might go on and call the attention of 
this Bones to the squandering of the money appropriated for the 
preservation of the live-oak timber in Florida. I might call atten- 
tion to the illegal, improper, and fraudulent payments of money to 
Dayton, Stickney, and others. I might eall attention to the egal, 
fraudulent, and improper payment of money to brokers intervening 
between the manufacturers of the country and the Navy De ent. 
I might call attention to the fraudulent reception of coal, &c., re- 
jected, particularly the coal of S. P. Brown. I might and I do pause 
to call particular attention to the case of Chamberlain. Who is 
Chamberlain? Will this House believe that for four years the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and the head of the Burean of Construction and 
17 aes paid a salary of $1,000, or a per diem amounting to about 
81. er annum, to Chamberlain? Who is Chamberlain? Who 
knows him? Will you believe, gentlemen, that the Secretary of the 
Navy had put upon the rolls of one of your navy-yards as a mechanic 
aman whom he now says was a detective, a man he never saw but 
once, a man that nobody recommended, a man he never saw after- 
ward, aman he cannot find now? Will you believe this was done 


See statement from Bureau of Construction. 
tIn case of these parties, it is to be remarked that they were dealers with other 
Bureaus, and hence the amounts will be increased. ; 


“Answer. To a great extent that is all true.” 


While you remember that, in addition to your Navy Department 
aying $150,000 as a contribution to a corruption fund to the firm of 
[Cattell & Co., this man has been a dealer for years with the Navy 
Department during which time from the Secretary of the Navy down 
to the inspector of clothing at the New York navy-yard every man 
with whom he has dealt has been his debtor, and that he seems to 
have acted upon the maxim of the great American Credit Mobilier 
financier of placing his money where it would do the most good, you 
can calculate the loss to the people in the amount of gain to these 
officials. But, sir, I might multiply these eases of fraud and malad- 
ministration indefinitely; yet I must forego it and hurry on to more 
pressing matters. : 
I call your attention to the violation of law in making open pur- 
chases in the administration of the naval service for the last seven 
ears. You are aware that the law compels the Secretary of the 
avy in making all contracts and open purchases to advertise when 
the time will permit and when the poe exigencies do pot demand 
otherwise. Sir, we will turn to the exhibit made by the several 
Bureaus which I herewith submit: 


Purchases made since July, 1869, showing the amount by annual contracts 
and by open purchase, Bureau of Steam Engineering. 


Total amount of purchases of all kinds, including freights, royalties, &.: 
During fiscal year 1 s 


This Bureau has made no annual contracts since July 27, 1867. 


Statement of purchases by Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, Navy De- 
t, under contracts by bureau and at open purchase during the 
fiscal years 1873-74, 1374-75, and 1875-76. 


At be 55 pur- 


2 
Under con- By bureau. 


tracts. 


1872 er ede eee eee $271,120 65 | 81, 388. 141 GL | $1, 129, 519 95 
1874 78 „„ „ „„ „„ „ 11,924 02 761, 376 45 995, 903 91 
1BTS="76 . 4 4„4„4„„ „ „„ „ „ „ „ 4 „ „4444444 „. 526, 516 43 

2, 642,940 34 


Statement of amounts expended under appropriation “ ordinance” from 
January 1, 1869, to date, May 29, 1876. 


By contract— 1 
%%% ↄ AVV A $35, 
During Fear 1870. ...<-.c.ccceoeicueoruessssosscesssesssseaobpesesvosos : 
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During year 

Daring year 1872.. 
During year 1873.. 
During year 1874. . 


No contracts in 1875 and 1876, 


1.—Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting—Statement of purchases since 
July 1, 1809. 


1869-'70. | 1870-71. 1871-72. | 1872-'73. 1873-74. 1874-78. 187576. 


dd 2: 1, 723 |8478, 190 


337 | $34,793 | $47,525 | $64, 007 


386, 884 | 316,216 | 173,737 | 25,852 | 93,229 | N, 092 19,754 
513, 559 | 190, 778 | 109, 167 | 242, 016 | 484,730 | 192,856 | 356, 616 


the Bureau of Yards and Docks from July 
„ to March 1, 1876. 


Statement of mene : 
1 


Statement of amounts of purchases of materials by the Bureau of Con- 
re and Repair, Navy Department, for fiscal years commencing 


Navy DEPARTMENT, BUREAU CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, July 17, 1876. 


The total amount of Bureau orders and open purchases were 
$19,483,202.34, 

This statement shows that at least $19,483,202.34 were paid for pur- 
chases not made in open market, and therefore in direct and willful 
violation of the law. The friends of the Secretary of the Navy can- 
not show to the countrxthat there has been such a condition in pub- 
lic affairs as to demand or excuse such a departure from the law and 
that out of less than forty million of purchases over one-half of it 
should be by open purchases or under Bureau orders. There is not 
a man in the House who believes that the exigencies of the time 
demand that violation or departure from the law. Again, the law 
has been violated in the fact that purchases have not been made of 
the regular manufacturers or dealers. 

But let me ask your attention to the next matter, and I specially 
invite the attention of those who are in favor of reform to what I 
now state. Will you turn for a moment to the letters that passed be- 
tween the head of the Burean of Clothing and Provisions and the 
contractor Matthews? Will you mark and note the fact that that 
officer of the Government made a private sale amounting to over 
$100,000 without any advertisement, without any competition, and in 
making that sale asked that it be considered private and confidential? 
Think of it! Your agent was making a confidential py near of 
your property, and on the face of it the very words show that it was 
reeking with fraud and corruption. Thousands upon thousands of 
dollars worth of your property have been sold privately and on the 
condition that the sale should be considered private and confidential! 
But, sir, there has been another mode of private sale which has in- 
flicted incalculable injury upon ihe public service, and that is the 
mode of selling the property of the Government by barter and ex- 
change. Who gave the Secretary of the Navy any right to barter? 
Who gave the tary of the Navy any right to exchange? Who 
conferred upon him the discretion to say that it was for the public 
interest that such barter and exchange shonld be made? I ask you 
if the Secretary of the Navy can barter and exchange one piece of the 
public property what is to prevent him from bartering and exchang- 
Ing every other piece of Sie that belongs to the people that 
comes within his Department? Under this system of barter and ex- 
Priory woo upon millions of dollars’ worth of public property 
have been sacrificed, Sir, I beg to submit to the House a statement 
purporting to be an exhibit of this barter and exchange business in 
the Bureau of Construction and Repairs, and also the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering. I make that statement a part of my remarks. 


Statement showing quantity and kind of material disposed of other than by sale by the’ Bureau of Construction and Repair, Navy Department, since 


March 1, 1869, being additional to quantities recovered by the breaking up of Navy vessels, of which a statement in detail has already been furnished, 


Quantity and kind. To whom delivered. 


On what terms. 


1, 614, 335 pounds old iron, | Harlan & Hollingsworth.. One pound rerolled best beam and plate for 3 pounds of old iron. i 
1, 092, 875 eE old iron. | William Cramp & Sons Do. p 
3, 395, 211 pounds old iron. | T. F. Row è Do. 
10, 620, 531 pounds old iron. | John Roach Do. 
217, 129 pounds old iron, | Jolm Noblitt... Do. 
2, 324, #36 pounds old iron. | C. E. Pennock & Co J Do. 
825, 577 pounds old iron OG. eee Old iron to bo rerolled at 11 cents for new iron, best beam, angle, and plate, at 8 cents, or 4 4-7 
pounds of old iron for b pound of new. 
*4, 538, 781 pounds old iron. | Seyfert, McManus & Co ..|......do ....... For deliveries to Seyfert, McManus & Co., u 


rerolled for new iron, best S; 
1 pound of new. For deliveries to 


rerolled best beam and plate for 3 pounds of old iron, 


to October 29, 1874, old iron, at 3 to bo 
angle, an pat at 8 cents—or 4 4-7 pounds of old iron for 
yfert, McManus & Co., since October 29, 1874, 1 pound 


* Including iron recovered from Nebraska, broken up. 
The above material was disposed of in the manner stated without advertisement. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, July 5, 1876, 


Exnmrr C.—Material delivered to parties in exchange for other material or work done by Bureau of Steam-Engineering from July 1, 1869. 


Character. Quantity. To whom disposed of. Remarks. . 
Old scrap and boiler iron ...... 252 1840-2240 tons. $4, 803 61 } Pacific Rolling Mill |ç New bar and sheet iron was returned for this old material for 
. 899 61 Company. Í use in the Mare Island navy-yard. 
. piss A TETIN OE N R 4, 400 00 This iron was delivered in the lump from careful estimates 
Old scrap- iron and bloomsmade 17, 000 00 made by the engineer officers at the yards, to be rerolled 
from ee eee b C. E. Pennock & Co and new iron returned therefor. The new iron was delivered 
Old boilers, smoke-stacks, 232 ĩ˙ NOE AA 13, 300 00 | 8 purposes in the several navy. yards as required 
serap-iron, &., Brooklyn y: uso: 
a betas and scrap, Norfolk EEN P A E S „ 
* 
OÑi material removed from the eee 4,728 68 | L P. Morris & Co...... This was old material removed from vessels under repair by 
Richmond. these firms, and was disposed of to said firms in part pay- 
Old material removed from to 22 1, 654 87 C. W. Booz .......-... ment for said repairs, following the usual custom of the 
Tallapoosa. Bureau in such cases, 
Old material removed from the |..... Shekel EET EAE OREN 1,450 00 | Wood, Dialogue & Co. 
Mayflower. 
The Bureau required large amounts of first-class boiler-plate 
* | for the Soe CAPON KOLGE in progress of construction, 
Old wrought scrap-iron........| 115 1110-2240 tons... $25 per 3, 887 50 D0, VOIE aia poem aplenty pod SE a pos 
on boiler. lata 2 8 7 ee | — oe 2, 638 21 been accumMating for years, arranged with the Pennocks to 
Old ballon plate 18 A fey hs Le haart tf 0 18 060 48 0. E, Pennock & Co.. take of said material sach as should be placed at their dis- 
Old iron tubes r . ..: Sfr Atom-: 2 ber ian. S 114 40 „CF 
f was done in order e account m o more 
Old serap-iron, miscellancous..| 91 1396-2940 tons...) $98 per 3290 6 easily adjusted. The old material was taker at a valuation 
fnily equal to quoted market-rates for such material, and 
the new iron was furnished at current market-rates. 
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Exninrr C.—Material delivered to parties in exchange for other material, ꝙe.—Continued. 


Character. 


ee 


Remarks. 


0 per ton.. $500 62 [m material disposed of to the first three named firms was 
-| $30 per ton.. 294 88 William Wright & Co. all removed naval vessels; needed very extensive re- 
150. per Ib... 730 50 g 4 l pairs, and was of an obsolete type, and not adapted to any 
130, per Ib.. 5,269 29 naval purposes except for scrap. 
} 
ton 2,094 87 
130. per Ib 4, 837 56 Wm. Cramp & Sons. 
150. per Ib 2, 180 92 A considerable part of that di: of to Roach was also of 
$25 per ton 89 14 the same general character. The unusual machinery, boilers, 
per ton 2, 433 88 Ko., which were delivered to him were all of an obsolete 
per ton 3, 033 39 design, which would not now be used for any sea-goin, 
vessel in the naval or merchant service, nor was it ada ted 
w. 3,960 36 S. be broken up and ed 
d L conve! © vi ‘or whic! was 
As Dar ton 2, 097 89 9 were either condemned, broken up, sold, or had never n 
830 per ton 953 81 gs constructed. This machinery was more or less incom- 
14,332 lb IA. per Ib 2,078 14 pany. plete when work was sto on it, and had been rendered 
100 1221-2240 tons. . per ton 2,513 63 more incomplete by the available parts having been used 
Iron tubes 10 1915-2240 tons. ..| $20 per ton 217 09 from time to time in repairing and replacing parts of other 
Condemned engines, boilers, machinery. It would por abi tern large outlays of money 
and m eous: to complete and erect on vessel, and would have then 
611,959 b 140. per Ib.. 85, 674 26 been the butt of ridicule for the modern ongineering world, 
63,733 Ibo 18e. per Ib...) 11,471 94 adaughing-stock and disgrace to our Navy. 
9,961 Ibs ie per lb... 443 24 John Roach 
743 663-2240 tons. $25 per ton 18, 582 40 
2 1571-2240 tons...) $20 per ton 554 03 
764 1531-2240 tons. $25 per ton. 19, 117 08 
405 1200-2240 tons. $30 per ton. 12, 107 41 
147 1714-2240 tons. $40 per ton 5,910 61 | William C. Selden for | Of an obsolete type, and could not be used on any navalves- 
Wm. P. Clyde & Co. sels; worthless except for scrap. 
7177. ey yest TE C NAA 
steam- rs. 
Old composition tubes, &. 476,204 Iba Uo. per Ib...| 52,392 34 |} American Tube Tenaga nes pyres a 
Ola Soppor tube, kon e., dsl. tr. te fr bt. es 84 |} “Wor FFF 
ers of the Navy. 
Old rubber hose, pack in 54,961 Ib 50. Ib... 2 740 05 | Wm. A. Torrey & Co. Highest bid from several dealers accepted. The goods were of 
R a 7 inferior quality, having so far deteriorated from the action of 
the sulphur contained in them as to have become perfectly 
worthless for naval purposes. New standard goods were tur- 
nished therefore as required for use, 
This was largely com of small lots from some forty or 
fifty — ha manu peri 8 hog 80 Pee that 15 
manufac! name was n own e e, (one 
Old cast steel, &., of unknown | 41 687-2240 tons....| 875 per ton. 3,098 00 0 Steel Co dating back to 1811;) all was of uncertain or of inferior 
and inferior quality. hrome Steel Co..... quality, and was delivered to the Chrome Steel Company to 
Old scraps, stecl........------. 24 1531-2240 tons...) $55 per ton. 1, 357 66 remanufacture into best quality tool-steel. To facilitate 
settlement of accounts, the old steel was taken and the new 
f furnished at current market-rates. 
Old vises, broken and obsolete | 22,251 Ibs.......... Me. per Ib... 556 27 
ttern Disposed of at current market-rates, and 
Old anvils, broken and obsolete 11,181 lb Ie. per lb... 167 71 f A. V. S. Smith. $ replace with necessary new anvils and i sigas ANEA 
Composition . 68,000 Ibs 1340. por Ib. . 9, 010 00 | E. H. S. Asheroft. After arrangements had been made with Mr. Ashcroft to man- 
ufacture the boiler-attachments for certain naval vessels, it 
was thought proper to reduce the cost of such manufacture 
as far as practicable by furnishing the composition required 
in their manufacture, which was done; and composition was 
furnished as per statement, at an estimated market-valuation, 
and the amount deducted pro rata from the bills fer the man- 
ufacture of the apparatus, 
Old engines, boilers, &., inn 4 hest bid accepted for this old machinery, &c., as it stood in 


Wassuc and Shawnee 


Perret eee eee teers Pee eee eee eee 


I call your attention and the attention of my colleagues on the com- 
mittee, and the attention of this House, and I say that this amount 
of property bartered and exchanged exceeded in original cost over 
$10,000,000; mark what I say, that when the head of the Bureau of 
Construction made the return above quoted he made a false return to 
the committee; he made a return that was not sustained by the proof; 
he made a return that being exhibited as the truth would mislead the 
House. It was a fraud upon this House. 

Sir, this is a bold statement I have made; but turn to the New 
York testimony, turn to the sworn statement of John Roach, and you 
will find that he says he has purehased 7,390 tons of old iron, and re- 


duce that to pounds you will see that Mr. Hanscom has failed to return 
nearly 6,000,000 of pounds. ain, according to his statement, Will- 
iam Cramp & Sons received 1,092,875 pounds. Turn to the sworn 


statement of Mr. Cramp, before the committee at Philadelphia, and 
you will see that he received over 5,000,000 of pound. This head of 
the Bureau is deceiving the committee, is deceiving the House, is de- 
ceiving the country, when he attempts to make them believe this 
statement. 

But in effecting this barter and exchapge business the Secretary of 
the Navy has gone a wider and yet a fufther step than that to which 
I have called the attention of the House. He has assumed that he 
has a right to destroy vessels, that he has a legal right to do so. 
Now, I deny it. Show it, if you can, anywhere upon the statute- 


the vessels, the proceeds to apply in ent of cost of 
breaking up thes vessels, ia Le 


books. What right and what power has the Secre of the Navy 
to destroy a vessel belonging to the Government of the United States? 
If he can destroy the Algoma he can destroy the Constitution; if 
he can destroy the Hero he can destroy the Kearsarge; if he can 
destroy two vessels he can destroy twenty, and if he can destroy 
twenty vessels then he can destroy your wholeNavy. What is there 
to control him? He has destroyed a number of vessels. I will not 
take up the time of the House by reading the names, but I will call 
attention to the list which follows. 
To this list of vessels destroyed should be added those rebuilt, to 
wit: 
Nipsic, Galena, Vandalia, Marion, Quinnebaug, Swatara, Monon- 
gahela, Terror, Monadnoek, Amphitrite, and Miantonomoh. 
In addition to this list, I will name other vessels which he claims 
to have rebuilt, i 
Now I leave it to the consideration of the House that if the Secre- 
of the Navy can destroy one vessel may he not destroy ten? 
And if he can destroy ten vessels may he not déstroy them all? Who 
is to put a curb upon him? Where is to be the check, the line of dis- 
cretion? He destroys vessels to evade the law, because under the 
law if he sells he must sell at public sale, and if he sells at public 
sale the proceeds must go into the Treasury, and if it goes into the 
ubiic Treasury it cannot come out except by an appropriation by 
‘ongress. The list of vessels broken up is as follows: 
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Statement of vessels broken or being broken up, under orders emanating from the Bureau of Construction and Repair, Nary Department, since July 1, 1869 ; 
also of the disposition made, so far as reported, of the materials recovered therefrom; taken from records of the Bureau. 


Whenordered 


Amount and kind of material 
Name of vessol. broken up. recovered. Disposition of material. To whom. On what terms. 
linie Feb. 15, 1872 Not reported by yard officers Used in re By the Governm: 
Nantasket ............. Sept. 27, 18722 doksas 7 S Copper delivered for rerolling; | Washington 
wood used in Portsmouth b Governmen 
Sancook .........++..-- July 31, 1874 | 1,424,296 pounds old or scrap iron. Delivered to contractor to * re- C. E. Pennock & Co 1 pound rerolled, best 
rolled. beam or plate, for 3 
pounds old iron. 
Sept. 24, 1874 | 1,368,640 pounds old or serap iron.. Do. 
= rk 24, 1274 1,388,800 pounds old orserap iron.. 
-| Oct. 9, 1874 | 1,375,360 pounds old or scrap iron. 82 
.| Oct. 2, 1874 1,348,149 pounds old or scrap iron..}...... 
Oct. 9, 1874 | 1,301,440 pounds old or scrap iron 
Oct. 9, 1874 1,397,760 pounds old or scrap iron 40ʒMͥ -ceceeesas|eoeees 
Oct. 10, 1574 | 958,720 pounds old or scrap iron... * 


. Oct. 12. 1874 | 942801 pounds old or scrap iron... 


TEE 


Nov. 12, 1874 | 934.080 pounds old or scrap iron... SO 55 3 acai 
Apr. 2,1875 | 1,658,144 pounds old or scrap iron. 607,579 pounds delivered to con- 
tractor to be rerolled. 
July 29, 1875 | Not reported by yard officers...... Iron delivered to contractor to be 1 md rerolled, best 
rerolled. yee for 44-7 
pounds o n. 
Shawnee and Wassuc..| Sept. 9,1879 | Not reported; work not completed. Not disposed of. ............s..2.-|1ees.........s................ 


: * Work of breaking up this vessel not yet completed. 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Will the gentleman allow me to in-] I have now to call the attention of the House to another violation 


terrupt him a moment? I would like to make a remark. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I will yield to the gentleman for two or 
three minutes. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I find in the report of the minority 
of this committee, which I have not had such timè to study as I 
ought to have taken, a statement justifying the exchanges of old ma- 
terial for new material. The minority of the committee say that it 
was for the advantage of the Government. 1 have patiently and 
carefully examined tho tables appended to the report of the majority 
containing the terms upon which these exchanges were made so far 
as iron is concerned. Perhaps I may say to the House that in that 
particular line of business I sup I am a competent judge. 

On page 90 of the report of the majority I find a contract of ex- 
change of old material for new; to exchange 4,538,781 pounds of old 
iron with Seyfert, McManus & Co., a most reputable firm in the iron 
trade. The contract is upon the following terms: The old iron is 
to be taken at ono and three-fourths eent por 2 and the new iron 
is to be returned at eight cents per pound. Now I say that is a most 
extravagant, wasteful, and improvident contract. Isay that by that 
contract the Treasury of the United States was robbed, and the tax- 
payo of this country must make good that peer: 

say that if the Secretary of the Navy had done his duty and had 
advertised that exchange to the iron trade of the United States, it 
could have been made upon a basis of at least two cents per pound 
better than it was done. The firm with which I was connected at 
that time would have been only too glad to have been a bidder, and 
they could have made and furnished all the materials that Seyfert, 
McManus & Co. furnished. I find there are other contracts very 
much of the same character. If these gentlemen who signed the 
minority report had taken the trouble to ask for the testimony or 
opinion of any reputable gentleman in the iron trade they could have 
had this information given to them. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, Will the gentleman from Tennes- 

esee [Mr. WHITTHORNE] allow me one single minute? 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Not now. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I desire to ask one single question 
of 7705 entleman who has just taken his seat. 
swer it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. I want to call the attention of the 
gentleman to a fact which I think will cause him to change his state- 
ment. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I have no objection to the gentle- 
man’s question and will answer it. 

Mr. S, of Massachusetts. Has the gentleman taken into 
consideration the fact that the iron to be furnished under that con- 
tract was to be iron in dimensions, including beam-iron and frame- 
iron, just such iron as the Government might require ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Iwas a maker of beam-iron and 
frame-iron, just such iron as the Government wants. Before I came 
to Congress, at the very time this contract was being executed, we 
were supplying bean-iron at four and three-fourths cents per pound, 
iron cut to dimensions, just as the Government desired to have it cut. 
And in regard to frame-iron, since 1873 there has been no time when 
it could not have been bought for four cents a pound, yet under this 
contract the Government paid eight cents per pound. Isay that the 
old iron was worth one and three-fourths cents per pound in cash in 
market, the price that was allowed for it. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I have only to add that the testimony taken 
by your committee will sustain the statement of the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. HEwIrr, the testimony of two ironmongers in the 
city of Philadelphia. 


HITTHORNE. You can ask the question, and I will an- | 


of the law by the Sec of the Navy. Under the law no head of 
a Department and no head of a Bureau can make a contract unless 
the same is authorized by law. Now the Secretary of the Navy has 
purchased the steamer America, now called the Dispatch, and the ves- 
sel Rio Bravo, in violation of that law. Again, the repairing or re- 
building of ships under a name, having only the name to go on, is in 
violation of the Jaw—not alone of that section to which gentlemen 
have addressed themselves, but in violation of that other section of 
the law which confines every head of a Department in his expendi- 
ture of appropriations to the pigect for which those appropriations 
were made. Turn back, if you please, to these appropriations for the 
Navy Department from 1869 down to the present time and you will 
find that every appropriation made to the Secretary of the Navy has 
a specific object and 3 and under none of those objects or pur- 
poses is he authorized to rebuild vessels or to construct new vessels 
for the Navy. The sections of law to which I call attention, and 
which I do not propose now to argue, have been deliberately and will- 
fully violated by the Secretary and his subordinates, « 

I now call the attention of the House to another violation of law, 
the misuse of appropriations or transfer of funds; and if the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] is present, I desire to arrest his par- 
ticular and personal attention. The Secretary of the Navy, when 
asked before our committee what had become of the appropriation 
made for the eight sloops of war, whether it had been transferred or 
expended, made his deliberate and sworn statement which I have 
here and will submit as a portion of my remarks, and is as follows: 

Question. I desire to see if I am correct, I understand from what yon state that 
the appropriation for the eight sloops, made February 10, 1873, did in fact become, 
80 to 5) „a common appropriation 7 

Answer, By this action which I have spoken of. 

2 ORS that that matter was reported to Congress? 

2 Will you name the report or official document where that can be found f 

. Yes; the report of the Secretary of the Navy in the fall of 1873. 

Q Do you mean the regular report? 

I mean my regular report sent to the President. I do not know that it ap- 
pears in those specific terms, but it does appear that all our 8 at that 


* 


* * * * 
Q. Construction and repair account had been a borrower from the eight sloops 


A. As I explained to you, when oe came together in 1873, we had, durin, 
llar—I would not sa eey dollar, bnt al- 
jon and repair for any 


mrpose ported to Congress 
— to the Appropriation Committee directly. They aaa pe ye $4,000,000 to the 
ly, and of course the Bureau 

tion for the eight 


pa and, as I said before, I am willi: 
now that the expenditures I made then saved the Governmept and the 


From which it appears that he had expendedevery available appro: 
priation during the Virginius excitement; that in 1873 he had ex- 
pended every 5 at his disposal. Now mark, in that same 
statement before the committee the Secretary of the Navy swears 


that he had reported this fact to Congress through the Committee on 
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Appropriations. Upon this point I beg to call attention to the state- 
ment made at the.time by the then chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations [Mr.GARFIELD] when he deliberately stated to the 
House and the country that there had been no transfer of funds; 
that there had been no such use of appropriations as the Secretary 
of the Navy swears to. To these statements of Mr. GARFIELD I now 
call attention, as follows: 


Mr. GARFIELD. In response to the five questions of the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Woop,) which I think can be consolidated into two. I have to say, first, 
S e eee e, 

e of the Na rawn © fan 0 p y 
cl o to another. Inet only did not say that, but, on do cootrary, I said that 
he had used several of the funds in their respective lines of uso to meet the emer- 
gency, and that those funds, and those only, were substantially exhausted. 

Mr. Woop. I did not understand the gentleman as saying that the Secretary of 
the Navy had transferred a fund appropriated for a specific purpose to another 

What I understood the gentleman to say was that moneys appropriated 
for the Navy had been used for purposes not comprehended in the 


on. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Not only is it the fact that those moneys have not been nsed for 
purposes not comprehended in the appropriations, but they have been nsed strictly 
and only for the very purposes to which they were appropriated. But it was un- 
a when the appropriations were made that they would carry the Depart- 
ment through its expenditures for such purposes to the end of the year; and 
s0 they would have done but for this extraordi: emergency. 

I have here a ee 9 in saeco areen ents in 3 = 

ropriations. For example: year we appropriat ‘or 
the pay of t 8 Nav during the fiscal year. Now the — ien of the Navy has 
been compelled, under what he considered the pressing emergency, to enlist addi- 
tional men, and, of course, to increase in that respect the expenditures he would 
be called upon to meet; and, although he has not used up the whole of that appro- 
priation, yet it is so nearly exhausted that he asks for 000 more to eke out the 
pay of the Navy, so that the new men thus enlisted may be paid. 

Ta the en place, this extraordinary emergency has used up—or partly used 
up—the contingent fund, amounting to $125,000; and the Secretary asks $20,000 
more to re-imburse that fund for the balance of the year. So in regard to the Bu- 
reau of Navigation, the appropriation for the fiscal year was $439,000. Tho Secre- 
tary has been com to d more of that ap than would ordinarily 
have been spent in the first of the fiscal year; and he asks for $20,000 to re- 
imburse that fund. 
and most important portion of these extraordinary expenses has 
been in ag alo roviding ordnance, in supplying shot and shell for our guns; 
and under this he asks for half a million dollars to meet the expense of the 
ordnance he has AF spate yey „in equipment and recruiting—tho clothing of 
men and the eq ent of vesscls—the Secretary asks for half a million dollars to 
8 used for these pu There has been no transfer of 
s. There has been no drawing on the future. 


Again, when that four-million-dollar bill was before the House and 
under discussion a provision was adopted authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to transfer the appropriation. The Senate of the United States 
struck out that provision. Yet the Secretary of the Navy now swears 
before us that he used the $4,000,000, not for the specific objects for 
which that amount was appropriated by that bill, but to pay debts 
due, not to contractors, but debts due to different Bureaus for funds 
appropriated to those Bureaus and used previously, which he had used, 
Here is a deliberate and willful violation of the law. Yet it is said 
that the Secretary of the Navy did this for the honor of his country. I 
do not reply, wy committee does not reply, to this defense made by 
the Secretary of the Navy and by his friends on this floor; but I 
ask the House to listen to the language of one of the great statesmen 
from Massachusetts, whose life was identified with the repnblican 

arty and whose memory is now one of its choicest treasures. I al- 
fade to Hon, Charles Sumner, whose language I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: s 

Mr. SuuxgR. Iam not dis 
expended. Probably some 
these expenditures. I regret, myself, that they were made; most sincerely I re- 
gret it; but I shall say nothing abont them now. Tho facts aro not yet before tho 
country to enable us to discuss them adequately; but I feel it my duty to declare 
most distinctly that these expenditures ought to stop at this hour and this minute, 
not a dollar more in that direction. I think it has been an ill-omened expenditure, 
and at this moment, when our expenditures are so large and our revenue compar- 
atively so small, it is much to be regretted. 


Mr. WHITTHORNE. With the view of showing the misuse of 
appropriations, I beg to add the orders of the chief of the Bureau of 
Construction, Mr. Hanscom. I also refer to the statement of the 
chief clerk of the Bureau of Construction, both of which are here- 
with submitted: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
April 3, 1873. 
Sm: Yon will please commence the building of a steam sloop of war, under ap- 
' propriation “Construction of eight steam-vessels of war.” 

o vessel to be built at the gan under your command will be about 640 tons 
measurement, tiga four (4) IX. in. broadside guns, one (1) XT-in. py 1 and 
one (1) Lea oe fle-gun upon the forecastlo deck. Length will be ut 185 
feet, bi th 35 feet, draught of water above base-line 12 feet. 

One hundred and fifty (150) additional men may be employed and work upon the 
Galena, which may be chargod to appropriation “Construction of t steam-ves- 
sels of war,” and amount RRE task again after July next. You will please 
direct the naval constructor to prepare, with teh, plans of a vessel of about the 
above di having a displacemont of 1,240 tons. 

oe 3 will be given nie the plans have been examined. 

, your obedient servan: 
T nai! $ I. HANSCOM, 


2 Chief of Bureau. 
Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, U. S. N., 
Commandant Navy-Yard, Norfolk, Virginia. 


Says Constructor Easby, (Norfolk, pages 4-6:) 


And reference is here mado to a schedule of such orders submitted by the com- 
mandant of the navy- xard at Brooklyn, (sce page 302 of Brooklyn testimony : 

= of deliveries under contracts with Babcock & Co., Geo K. © and 
J. W. Gaskill & Sons, Hyatt & Spencer, Trickey & Jewett, and Jas. A. Scott, to 


nal appro- 


todiscuss the question of these moneys already 
me will come when it may be proper to inquire into 
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be received as open purchases, and paid ont of ion ‘Eight steam sloops 
i Wa 8. 1873. 


of war.“ Letter from Construction and 
Excess of yellow-pine timber deliv: by Trickey & Jewett, to be received 
tion Eight steam sloops of war.'”—Construclion and Re- 


and charged to ap 
pair, March 14, 1573. 

The building of a now sloop of war of two thousand tons to be commen 
an additional force of one hundred men to be employed. St work on the Swa- 
tara may be charged to construction of eight steam-vessels of war, and the amount 
5 back to that vessel after July next. Construction and Repair, April 3, 


“Triplicate bills in favor of W. C. N. Swift, for live-oak timber delivered at 
yard, amounting to $6,698.45, returned to be canceled, with directions to make a 
new set, and consider the transaction an open purchase, payable out of appropria- 
tion Eight steam vessels of war.’ — Construction and Repair, April 9. 1874. 

“ Triplicate bills in favor of Trickey & Jewett, amounting to $9,463.43 and 
$12,102.83, respectively, returned for cancellation, with instructions to have new 
bills made chargeable to appropriation ‘Eight steam vessels of war’ ‘As this tim- 
ber is intended to be used for the construction of thé new sloop of war, its deliv- 
ery should a on the face of the bills to have taken place subsequently to 
March 4, 1873.'""—Construction and Repo ir. April 9, 1873. 

“* Referring to the Bureau's letter of the ultimo, relative to balances of do- 
liveries under contracts to be received as open purchases at contract prices, charge- 
able to appropriation construction of eight steam vessels of war, you will please 
order that the bills be made out on open-purchase-bill forms, not mentioning any- 
thing of the contract. 

As the ag construction of eight steam-vessels of war was not avail- 
able till after March 4, 1873, bills payable ont of it should not have the date of any 
ve rg ai orders given prior to March 4, 1873.'—Construction and Repair, 

p ' b 

“ Reservation bill for $1,652 and 80 per cent. bill for $6,608.06 in favor of A. Am- 
merman for yellow pine delivered on contract of August, 1872, returned to be made 
in ono bill, open purchase, ‘as the appropriation construction of eight steam-vessels 
of war cannot bo used for any debts contracted prior to its passage, i. e., March 4, 

873.'— Construction and Repair, June 11, 1873. 

“Bill in favor of Edward Clark for black sprace, returned to be made out on 
open-purchase Pii payabis out of appropriation ‘eight steam of war,' with 
instructions to consider all contracts of August 19 closed. ‘Should it be desirablo 
to receive any articles yet due under contracts of that date, they will be taken at 
ee te Ae as pald for as above, as open purchascs. Construction and Re- 

, 187 : 
“The funds of the Bureau not 


and 


tting any more bills for live-oak to bo paid 
prior to Ist of July, no bills for deliveries, if any should be made, will be made 
prior to that date.— ion and Repair, April 7, 1874. 

“The appropriation ‘ construction repair,’ 1873-74, boing exhausted, no moro 
bills for payment under it to be ape ction and Repair, April 15, 1874. 

“ The pay-roll for the month ay must not exceed the sum of 20,000, to be 
charged to appropriation construction of eight steam sloops of war.—Construction 
and Repair, April 22, 1874. 

To. roll for the month of June to be charged to 8 ‘construction of 
pose a S of war.’ Pay- roll not to exceed $20,000—Oonstruction and Re- 
pair, June 1, k 

“Bill in favor of W. N. C. Swift for timber delivered previous to June 29, 1874, 
(amounting to $120,547.55,) returned for cancellation with instructions to have new 
bills made out, dated and approved after Ist July, to be paid out of appro jon 
‘construction and repair,’ 1s74-75.—Co: and Repair, Tune 2, 187 

* Bills in favor of Creed, 8330.30, $2,408.17, and Raymond, $1,704,30, returned for 
cancellation. New bills to be made, payable out of app nation construction and 
repair 1874-'75."—Construction and Repair, October 17, 1875. 

Mr. Goldsborough swears: 

Question. Have you any knowledgo or information, tho sources of which are 
available to this committee, in regard to the fact, if it bo one, whether any liabili- 
ties of former years have been paid out of any current year’s appropriation! 

Answer. Yes, sir. 3 

. Have yon tho knowledge that such is the fact? 

Sach is the fact. You mean to say that bills accruing during one fiscal year 
for purchases made, for instance, have been paid out of the appropriation for the 
su nent fiscal year. Certainly that has been the case. 

Q ring what years bas that been tho case! 

During the previous fiscal years 1873-'74 and 187478. 

. To what extent has that been done? 

I am hardly able to say; it is a matter of official record. I would certain! 
say to a few hundred thousand dollars, but I cannot say more distinctly than that, 


These documents show that it had been a practice in this Depart- 
ment to misuse and transfer the appropriations made to the Depart- 
ment. . 

Sir, it is in proof before this committee that year after year inthe 
Bureau of Construction and Repair they used for one year the appro- 
priations that had been made for another. And in order to do this, 
either withhold bills or destroy bills already made, a most fraudu- 
lent and vicious system of book-keeping, under which any amount 
of fraud may be perpetrated on the public service. 

Mr. Speaker, I am admonished that the time allotted to me is abont 
expiring; and I desire to call attention to a statement which I will 
ask the liberty of printing with my remarks, showing that, taking 
into consideration existing and maturing or current liabilities, the 
Department is in debt nearly $7,000,000, and which is as follows. 

By the Book of Estimates, page 244, it is shown that out of an a 
propriation of $18,462,546.90 for the year 1876 there were expended in 
the first quarter $7,964,933.67 ; leaving a balance for the three re- 
maining quarters of $10,447,613.33; see page 586 appendix. 


Appropriation for year 1876. V $18, 533, 801 81 
In the two first quarters expendedl . 14, 281, 451 71 
Balance for two remaining quarters ee 4, 252, 350 10 
420 8 Ist J 1876, to fN: $933, 831 50 
ce remainin anuary, of Navy was. 
1, 279, 000 Balance remaining Ist January, 1876, jan rovialons and tao 
2 — ͤ ⁰õ y ˙ A PI IA R T A A 
3, 300, 000—Balance remaining Ist January, 1876, to Construction and shee ab 
ol aE OT ere et FA ee 5 
1, 800, 000 — Balance remaining Ist January, 1876, to Steam Engineer- 
BA odd osa 8 c 210, 932 69 
12, 629, 000 1, 536, 461 22 


It will be seen from the following table, taken from the Book of 
Estimates, submitted to the present session, and a statement from the 
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Treasury Department, (Appendix, s 5and 6,) that nearly one-half | majority of the committee in their report. But, sir, is it necessary ? 
of the appropriations for the year 1876 was consumed in the first quar- | I think not in view of all the proof that has been brought forward 
ter, and not one-fourth remained for the last two quarters; and, fur- | on this subject. I wil) add to my statement, in addition to the figures 
ther, that out of the appropriations for the year 1876 to four of the | which I shall give, the sworn testimony of the Secretary of the Navy 


Bureaus for $12,629,000, there remained but $1,536,461.22. himself. I invite attention to the following table: 

Provisions and Clothing. r e $334, 812 78 4 

Steam Engineering ec 297, 959 49 Clothing fund. 

Navigation —— „000 00 Dr. > 

Construction and Repair. To balance 1st January, 187 M 4 4 
T er r ee eee F 5 eee š 

. o estimated increase from 10 per cent. charged since that time 

Add Goldsborongh, 0 499 1.071 

Cutter, Russell, Seile ez al., amount due clothing fund 1. P! Nek Band) Io aae eee e 

Contingent and maturing. (Seo Steam Engineering, page 540, Roach’s ` 

statement.) Neafie & Lavy; Cramp & Son; Wood, Dialogue & Co.; 


%%% avrachsinvecseenséiaubasadusntedetasncseevadns 5, 953, 138 47 VVV eee r 

8 balance of cash as a) from accoun Bureau 

If you add to these the contingent liabilities, it will be found that | By amount claimed to be due from pay of Navy, (see statement of this 
the statement made by the majority of the committee, confirmed asit | ou page 160, Appendix to 95————— ——k—ͤ . 311,592 34 


is by the authority of the Book of Estimates, is not far from correct. 2 006, 145 19 
Now, sir, let me call attention to the condition of the clothing fund. pak dari ee 
Iam here to make good, if I had time, the statement made by the Making a balance . . . . . dees. 1,269, 623 84 


Statement showing amounts due and credited from appropriation “pay of the Navy” to the “clothing fund,’ United States Navy, from January 
1, 1869, to December 31, 1875, on account of clothing issued to officers, crew, and marines. 


Appropriation “ pay of the Navy" in account with the “clothing fund,” United States Navy, from January 1, 1869, to December 31, 1875. 


Dr. Cr. 


99. 226565 -| $152,928 70 $152, 70 

---| 145, 751 48 pissed d 145, 751 48 

159, 569 02 April 6 . 4 e eee eee eee 159, 569 02 

251, 614 17 pie ner alo ial swe oe! J ²˙ AAA 21, 614 17 

120, 037 

131, 521 55 131, 521 55 

306,796 24 156 58 

454, 121 10 

219, 481 44 209, 577 13 
197, 445 42 

209, 546 18 209, 546 18 

98, 812 92 

8 To clothing Ist quarter, 187 98, 812 92 100, 000 00 
September 30..| To clothing 2d and 3d quarters, 18744. 150, 965 35 

8 31. To clothing 4th quarter, 18744 r . 110, 21 30 
March 31 To clothing Ist quarter, 1875 73, 614 19 
June 30....... To clothing 2d quarter, 1875 75, 194 63 
September30..| To clothing 3d quarter 1875..... Hi 73, 952 73 

December 31..| To clothing 4th quarter, 1875 , 56 December 31. Balance due clothing 

42 


My friend from Massachusetts Mr. BANKS] submitted a‘statement 
on Saturday last which, if it is to be accepted as correct, will con- 
tradigt the Secretary of the Navy, for the Secretary of the Navy himself 
swears that that fund is about a million dollars behindhand. Ido 
not want, and I know he does not, nor do I believe Mr. Watmough, 
head of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, wants to convict the 
Secretary of the Navy of misrepresentation. I certainly do not, and 
therefore rest upon the statement as it is made in the report of the 
majority of the committee, 

f I had time I should like to call attention to frauds in the Phila- 
delphia navy-yard, to frauds in the construction of the eight sloops 
of war, to frauds in old claims, to frauds in furnishing materials, to the 
Wiard extravagance, to frauds in the foreign accounts of the Navy; 
but this has been done by my colleague of the committee from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Lea] 

I come now to fefer to what, out of this immense mass of fraud, 
out of this mass of favoritism, out of this immense disregard of law, 
has been termed “ Cattellism.” 

What is Cattellism 7 In addition to what my colleague, [Mr. MILLS, ] 
has said, permit me to add that we will suppose my friend on my left 
from Ohio is made Secretary of the Navy, that from the village from 
which he hails in the State of Ohio he brings along with him a friend, 
and that friend has a brother out there; that we find after he is made 
Secretary of the Navy this friend of his sleeps with him, beds with 
him, runs with him, bolds Ly ab for him, gets positions, &c., is 
his intimate and confidential friend, and that the brother of that 
friend is taking advantage of his position by reaping a large fortune 

a because of his influence with the Secretary of tha Wavy. Sup 
further that brother of his intimate and confidential friends buildsa 
house for the Secretary of the Navy and loans him large sums of money, 
and the Secretary keeps in his debt year after year, that the intimate 
friend’s brother collects large amounts from naval contractors to aid 
the Secretary of the Navy in his political aspirations, what would 
you say? You may believe the present Secretary of the Navy is a 
good fellow, that he does not mean anything by it; but what would 

ousay of my innocent friend from Ohio if he were thus surrounded ? 
Laughter.] That is“ Cattellism.” 

No, Mr. Speaker, I have not time to present “Cattellism” in all its 

details. The mind irresistibly eomes to the conclusion that regard 
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for the paniis service demands at least no such thing should exist in 
the public service anywhere, 
Now, sir, I am asked “ why do you not carry your recommendation 
out boldly; why not march boldly up to the action which is neces- 
; why not have the courage to impeach the Secretary at once!“ 
Will this House remember that just at this moment the high court of 
impeachment is in session, and that high court of impeachment is de- 
liberating upon the very question suggested by this committee? Will 
they remember that the advocates of Mr. Belknap have submitted to 
that court the question whether if this House presents a violation of 
law which is not an indictable offense by statute or common law, it 
is not a matter of impeachment? Will this House forget that when 
Andrew Johnson was about to be impeached one of the ablest judi- 
ciary committees this House ever had divided on this very question: 
This House will not fail toremember that the last impeachment before 
the House of Lords in England was the impeachment of a naval offi- 
cer, and that that House of Lords, even after the question was pre- 
sented to them, certified that very question to the learned judges of 
England. Then in viewof all the facts, in view of the circumstances 
by which we are surrounded, in view of the short time left to this ses- 
sion, we have after careful deliberation believed it was just, believed 
it was fair, believed it was right, to have this question, if you please, 
taken ont of party excitement, away from party feeling, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary of this House, Let them weigh 
the question, aside from party feeling, without party prejudice, look- 
ing only to the public interest, to the public welfare, and the general 


On the question, Mr. Speaker, as to who is responsible for all these 
frauds, abuses, &c., I have not on this occasion attempted to quote 
the authorities and proof, but I shall beg leave, by permission of the 
House, to submit the proofs as a portion of my remarks, and I refer 

ntlemen now to pages 153 to 159 of the report of the committee. 
ft will there be seen that the proofs sustain the allegations made by 
the committee, It is there made clearly apparent that the allegation 
of the Secretary of the Navy and his friends that he never inter- 
fered in re; to contracts, that he never interfered in reference to 
details of his bureaus, is not sustained by the record of the proof as 
taken before the committee. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I protest again that I am not, as far as I can 
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know or judge of myself, moved by any partisan feeling. God knows 
Ihave ey S OAE ARA known enough of the hardships of different 
forms of government to desire for myself and for my children the 
blessing of an honest and a free government. Sir, I have no memo- 
ries of the past to imbitter me upon this occasion. Ihave nothing to 
rake from its ashes. I know that under God's providence this is to 
be the home of my children and my children’s children. For them 
Ihave to invoke the blessings of a good government; and even if 
animated by no other motive I should endeavor and labor for their 
sakes to transmit to them those blessings unimpaired. Sir, may our 
Government be in all of its blessings bountiful, in all of its burdens 
light. May such be its character that when our old men shall come 
to die they will be cheered by the fact that they leave it as an inher- 
itance to their children; and when our young men come to die they 
will breathe the prayer that the years of which they are prematurely 
deprived may be added to the life of the Republic. 

Ishall join with any man or with any party in perpetuating the 
blessings of a free, liberal, republican form of government. And in 
order to do that we must strike its enemies wherever we can see 
them. And the most dangerous enemy to arepublican form of govern- 
ment is he who would sap or undermine its foundations by corruption. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, having finished my remarks, I ask of the House 
the execution of the order made upon Saturday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to substi- 
tute the resolution reported by the minority of the committee for 
the resolution reported by the majority. The Clerk will first read 
the resolution of the majority and then that of the micority. 

The Clerk read the resolution reported by the majority, as follows: 

Resolved, That these legal questions, together with all the proof taken by this com- 
mittee, be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, with power to hearadditional 
testimony and argument if they see fit, to examine and report whether such viola- 
tions of the law as are ref to herein constitute and are impeachable offenses 
under he Constitution; and, if so, then they shall report articles 355 
against George M. Robeson, Secretary of Navy. But if they find that 
under existing laws such acts and doings of the said 8 are not im- 
peachable or otherwise punishable, then they shall report what additional legisla- 
tion, in their opinion, is necessary to make said laws sufliciently punitive to pro- 
tect the public service. 

The Clerk also read the resolution reported by the minority of the 
committee as follows: 

Resolved, That in this investigation no fraud, corruption, or willfal violation of 
the law has been shown or be ¢ ie to have been committed by Hon. George M. 


Robeson while in 88 the duties of Secretary of the Navy; and we find no 
reason to censure or find t with his conduct in the administration of the Navy 


Department. 

Mr. CONGER. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER 1 9 tempore The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CONGER. I wish to inquire of the Chair whether under the 
rules of the House requiring investigating committees to report at 
this session the report from the Judiciary Committeé would be re- 
quired to be made at this session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot say. The Chair 
serco 1 that as a parliamentary inquiry. He cannot answer 
what the Judiciary Committee will do. : 

The Chair is informed by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Harris, } who appears to be at the head of the minority report, that 
he did not propose the resolution which has been read as a substitute 
for the majority report. The Chair understood from the form in which 
it seemed to come to the desk that it was intended as a substitute. It 
came in the form always adopted when a minority of a committee re- 
port a resolution as a substitute for a resolution reported by the ma- 
jority. The Chair also understands that on Saturday the main ques- 
tion was ordered on the resolution of the committee and the substitute. 
The Chair will state, however, that by unanimous consent the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts may withdraw his substitute, and the vote 
will then be simply on the resolution of the majority. That is a 
matter for the House. Is there objection to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts withdrawing the resolution reported by the minority? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, and Mr. LEWIS objected. < 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Will the Chair allow me a single 
moment? Ido not understaud that it is desired to withdraw the reso- 
lution of the minority. It isa part of the minority report. But on 
consultation among ourselves we deemed it the best way to allow the 
House to yote directly upon the majority report. We have not, there- 
fore, moved the resolution which forms part of the minority report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That statement should have been made 
to the Chair before this time. It is now too late. 

The Chair desires to call the attention of members to a ion of 
Rule 65, which the Clerk will read. He asks members particularly to 
pay attention to this rule because he proposes to enforce it; and it 
is exceedingly disagreeable to enforce it against gentleman who do 
not suppose they are violating a rule of the House. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

No member or other person shall visit or remain by the Clerk's table while the 
ayes and noes are calling or ballots are counting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to state that this 
rule applies not merely to members, but to all persons on the floor of 
the House who are not immediately connected with the count. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I desire to ask a question of the Chair. 
Am I to understand that the previous question was demanded by the 
chairman of the committee upon the resolution and substitute? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Is that recorded in the Journal? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will ascertain. That was 
his own understanding. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. If itis not in the Journal, if the House 
has not made that explicit order, I do not think that the point can be 
insisted on now that something shall be voted on which the minority 
do not ask to be voted on. I should like to have the entry in the 
Journal as to that read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed by the journal 
clerk that the entry in the Journal covers the substitute as well as 
the resolution of the committee. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. In terms? 

The SPEAKER tempore. The Chair so understands it. 

i Rela of Iowa. Will the Chair have the entry in the Journal 
res 

Mr. HALE. I do not think it a material matter whether we take 
two votes or one only. But I think it a pertinent question to ask: 
If the resolution of the minority was not moved during the debate 
by any member of the minority, or by any other person, how at the 
time when the previous question was asked and sustained was that 
resolution before the House? Whatcan there bein the Journal that 
indicates that this, which is simply a part of the views of the minor- 
ity, not even a report and not sought to be voted on, is before the 
House now? For instance, supposing that the chairman of the com- 
mittee had made up his mind that he would not allow the substitute 
to be offered and had declined when a member of the minority de- 
sired to move a substitute to admit it, he as having charge of the re- 
port of the committee would have had control of that. Now I do 
not believe from my recollection of the course of debate and the pro- 
ceedings of the Honse that the Journal shows that the minority res- 
olution was ever before the House. Butas I said it is not a very ma- 
terial matter; it will merely take two votes instead of one. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The Journal will show that, and that is 
why I want it read. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I desire to say to the Speaker that in bring- 
ing this entire matter before the House it was a matter of agreement 
between the committee with the desire and purpose that the views of 
the committee should bs fairly heard and both propositions fairly 
entertained and fairly voted on. I say now to the House and to the 
Speaker that I desire especially a vote on the proposition coming 
from the minority of the committee, and those gentlemen of the mi- 
nority will see why I desire it after they have charged more or less 
partisanship in their proceedings. I confess that I am surprised to 
see gentlemen endeavoring to avoid a direct vote upon the proposi- 
tion they have themselves presented. 

Mr. COX. Iwouldlike to ask the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
before he takes his seat whether the minority report was not, together 
with the resolution of the majority, made a special order at the special 
instance of the gentleman who reported it? H 

Mr. HALE. It was stated at the time that it was not parliament- 
arily a report; it was not properlya report; it was simply one portion 
of the views of the minority. Now how it is that what was stated to 
be simply an expression of the views of the minority shall be trans- 
muted into a proposition to be voted on by the House I do not know. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman does not answer my question. Was not 
the minority resolution made a special order as well as that of the 
majority? 

Mr. HALE, As the views of the minority, certainly. 

Mr. COX. That is the way in which the minority reports always 
in election cases. 

Mr. BANKS. I would like to ask a question. If the minority res- 
olution has not been moved by some member of the House, it could not 
be embraced in the special order. My understanding is that on the 
subject of the investigation of the action of the Navy Department, 
the Committee on Naval Affairs had the right to decide upon it. 
the minority of the committee disagreed with the majority they had 
no right to present their views in this report or to represent a resolu- 
tion except with the consent of the House. 

Mr. COX. There was no objection at the time. 

Mr. BANKS. The minority of the committee are always allowed, 
as a matter of course, to present their views and print their report, 
while the chairman of the committee, acting for the majority, has u 
right to make the report of the committee. The only parliamentary 
right that exists under the rules of the House is that if the mmority 
wishes to propose a counter-judgment they must offer it in the shape 
of a resolution, and it must be stated by the Speaker as an amend- 
ment for the majority resolution. Now, Ido not understand that that 
has been done in this case. The House is not bound to vote on the 
proposition embraced in the minority report, which has never been 
presented to the House formally by any member of the committee or 
any member of the House, and we have a right to object to being 
called npon to vote on a proposition which has never been properly 
submitted to the House. 

Mr. COX. The Journal shows that the minority report was offered 
as a substitute. Will the gentleman tell us what he really wants? 

Mr. BANKS. I have not the slightest desire to tell the gentleman 
from New York what I want. I am speaking of what I do not want. 
I do not want to vote on a resolution which has never been presented 
in a formal manner to the House. 
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Mr. COX. Then there is a difference of opinion between the gen- 
tleman and myself upon that point. 

Mr. BANKS. Ido not impugn the record; I merely state what is 
my right as a member of the House. 

Mr. COX. I do not . the gentleman’s right to do it. 


Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. I understand that this substitute of- 
fered by the minority is now in the possession of the House, and I 
ask the Chair if it can be withdrawn except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BANKS. The Journal will show what the position of the ques- 
tion is upon that point, and I call for the reading of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Journal will be read. . 

Mr. BANKS. hat is the date of it? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. July 26, 1876. 

The Clerk read from the Journal as follows: 

Mr. WIIrruonxx, by unanimous consent, submitted the following resolution; 
which was read, considered, and agreed to, to wit: 

Ordered, That the report of the majority and views of the minority from the 
House Naval Committee giving the results of their investigations, shall be pre- 
sented to-morrow; both shall printed; and Friday, after the reading of the 
Journal, is hereby assigned for the consideration of the same to the exclusion of 
all other business ; six Saas shall be given to debate, to be equally divided. 

Mr. HALE moved to reconsider the vote last taken, and also moved that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid upon the table; which latter motion was agreed to. 


Mr. BANKS. It will be perceived by the Speaker and by the House 
that the Journal, as just read, speaks of the conclusions of the ma- 
jority and the “views” of the minority, 

Mr. COX. And the House orders the consideration of both. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will direct the Clerk to 
read the action of the House, as journalized, upon the ordering of the 
previous question. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Teer rman the consideration of the report of the Committeeon Naval 


rs. 

After debate, 

Mr. Wurrrnonxn demanded the previous question on the adoption of the resolu- 
tions accompanying the said report; which was seconded, and the main question 
ordered to be put. 

Mr. WurrrHoRNE moved to reconsider the vote last taken, and also moved that 
the motion to reconsider be laid on the table; which latter motion was agreed to. 


Mr. BANKS. The record as read by the Clerk does not show any 
motion by any member of the House to substitute the resolution ac- 
companying the views of the minority, The only allusion to the mi- 
nority is to the “views” of the minority; and that is a proper refer- 
ence. The Clerk has made up the Journal correctly. The minority 
had views upon this subject, and they had a right to an expression of 
those views; and the House gave to that minority the right to pre- 
sent their views and have them printed. But there is nothing in the 
record to show that any member of this House has moved the reso- 
lution accompanying the views of the minority; and for one I object 
to voting on a resolution that has not beon moved. 

Mr. RANDALL. The previous question is called on the “ resolu- 
tions.” There is but one resolution accompanying each report, and 
the plural being used, that of course embraces both resolutions. 

Mr. BANKS. No, sir; the Journal says the previous question was 
“on the resolutions accompanying the said report;” and there was 
but one ey that of the majority of the committee, 

Mr. DALL. When the word “resolutions” is used, that means 
both resolutions. 

Mr. BANKS. The minority has made no report of a resolution 
which is upon the record of the House. The Journal, as read, shows 
no resolution presented by them, or covered by the previous question, 
or included in the order made by the House on the 25th of July. 

Mr. RANDALL. The order for the previous question contains the 
word “resolutions ;” there is a majority resolution and a minority 
resolution—— 

Mr. BANKS. There is no minority resolution on the record. 

Mr. RANDALL. And therefore they. are both embraced in the 
terms of the order for the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is prepared to rule upon 
the question. The Chair can see no difference between this and eve 
other caso of a majority report accompanied with the views of a mi- 
nority, and each proposing a resolution or resolutions, In this case 
the majority of the committee make their report, and the minority 

resent their views in accordance with express permission of the 

ouse, as appears from the Journal. The Chair cannot see the differ- 
ence between this and a contested-election case, for instance, where, 
without any more formal presentation of the resolution than sending 
it to the Clerk’s desk to be printed in connection with the report, the 
question is always taken upon substituting the resolution of the mi- 
nority for the resolution of the majority. The Chair does not see 
that the rule is at all different in this instance, and therefore holds 
that, the previous question having been ordered, it covers the resolu- 
tion of the majority and the substitute of the minority, and the sub- 
stitute 1 cannot be withdrawn at this time except by unan- 
imous consent. e question before the House, therefore is, Will the 
House agree to the substitute proposed by the minority for the reso- 
lution pone by the majority of the Committee on Naval Affairs ? 

Mr. LEWIS. Upon that question I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

; The resolution accompanying the views of the minority was as fol- 
ows: 


fr Banning, Beebe, Blackburn, Bland, Boone, Bradford, 


Resolved, That in this investigation no frand, corruption, or willful violation of 
the law has been shown or appears to have heen committed by Hon. Georgo M. 
Robeson while in the disc of the duties of Secretary of the Navy; and we fiud 
no reason to censure or find fault with his conduct in the administration of the 
Navy Department. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 54, nays 120, not 
voting 111; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Adams, George A. Bagley, William H. Baker, Ballou, William 
R. Brown, Cannon, Caswell, Conger, Danford, Darrall, Davy, Dobbins, Dunnell, 
Eames. Evans, Freeman. Frye, Hale, Benjamin W. Harris, Hays, Hendee, Hender- 
son, Hoge, Hubbell, Hurlbut, Joyce, Kelloy, Kimball, Lapham, Leavenworth, Lynch, 
MacDougall, MeDill, Nash, Norton, O'Neill. Page, Plaisted, Pratt, Rainey, Robin- 
gon, Rusk, Sinnickson, Smalls, A. Herr Smith, Strait, Washington Townsend, Van 
Vorhes, Wait, G. Wiley Wells, White. Whiting, James Wilson, and Woodbnrn—54. 

NAYS—Measrs. Abbott, Ainsworth, Anderson, Atkins, Bagby, John H. Bagley, 

ght, Jobn Young 
rown, Buckner, Samuel D. Burchard, Cabell, John H. Caldwell, William P. 
Caldwell, Cate, Caulfield, Chittenden, John B, Clarke of Kentucky, John B. Clark, 
r., of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, Cook, Cox, Culbe Cutler, Davis, De Bolt, 
brell, Durand, Durham, Eden, Felton, Finley, Forney, klin, Gause, Glover, 
Goode, Goodin, Gunter, Andrew H. Hamilton, Hancock, Harden h, John T. 
Harris, Harrison, Hartzell, Haymond, Henkle, Hereford, Abram 8. lage on 
man, Hooker, Hopkins, House, Hurd, Thomas L. Jones, Franklin Landers, Lane, 
Le Moyne, Levy, Lewis, Luttrell, . Maish, Me Mahon, Meade, Metcalfe, Mills, 
Morgan, Morrisou, Neal, New, O'Brien, Payne, Phelps, John F. 3 
8 Potter, Randall, Rea, Reagan, John rg ce, Riddle, John Robbins, 
William M. Robbins, Miles Ross, Savage, Scales, eo Singleton, Slemona, 
Springer, Stevenson, Tey, Thompson, Throckmorton, Tucker, Turney, Wad. 
dell, Gilbert C. Walker, Walsh, Warren, Erastus Wells. Whitthorne, Wike, Wil- 
lard, K py S. Williams, James Williams, James D. Williams, Jeremiah N. Will- 
iams, Willis, Benjamin Wilson. and Young —120. 

NOT VOTING—Messra. Ashe, John H. Baker, Banks, Bass. Bell, Blair, Bliss, 
Blount, Bradley, Horatio C. Burchard, Burleigh, eng , Candler, Cason, Chapin, 
Collins, Cowan, Crapo, Crounse, Denison, Douglas, Egbert, Ellis, Ely, Faulkner, 
Fort, Foster, Fuller, Garfield, Gibson, Robert Hamilton, Haralson, Henry R. Har- 
ris, Hartridge, Hatcher, Hathorn, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hill, Hoar, Hoskins, Hun- 
ter, 3 Jenks, Frank Jones, Kasson, Kehr, King, Knott, Lamar, 
George M. ers, Lawrence, Lord, Mackey, Magoon, McCrary, McFarland, Mil- 
lor, Milliken, Money, Monroe, Mutchler, Odell, Oliver, Packer, William A. Phil- 
lips, Piper, Platt, Powell, Purman, James B. Reilly, Roberts, Sobieski Ross, Samp- 
son, Sayler, Schleicher, Schumaker, Seelye, William E, Smith, Southard, Sparks, 
Spencer, Stenger, Stone, Stowell, Swann, Tarbox, Teese, Thomas, Thornburgh, Mar- 
tin L Townsend, Tufts, John L. V. Robert B. Vance, Waldron, Charles ©. B. 
Walker, Alexander S. Wallace, John W. Wallace, Walling, Ward, Wheeler, White» 
hause, Wigginton, Andrew Williams, Charles G. Williams, William B. Williams, 
Wilshire, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Woodworth, and Yeates—111. 


So the substitute was not adopted. 

During the call of the roll the following announcements were made: 

Mr. MILLIKEN. On this question Iam paired with Mr. GARFIELD, 
If present, he would vote “ 7 45 and I would vote ‘ no.“ 

Mr. HARTRIDGE. On this question I am paired with Mr. Hos- 
KINS, of New York. If present, he would vote “ay,” and I would 
vote “ no.” 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. My colleague, Mr. ROBERT HAMILTON, is 
absent on account of sickness, and my colleaguo, Mr, TEESE, is ab- 
sent by leave of the House. 

Mr. COOK. My colleague, Mr. SMITH, of Georgia, is absent be- 
cause of sickness in his family. 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana. On this question I am paired with Mr. 
ELx, of New York. 

Mr. BLAIR. On this question I am paired with my colleague, Mr. 
Jones, of New Hampshire, who is absent by leave of the House, If 

resent he would “no,” and I would vote“ ay.” 

Mr. FOSTER. On this question I am paired with my colleague, 
Mr. WALLING, who if present I suppose would vote “no;” I woul 
vote “ 5 955 : 

Mr. WIGGINTON. I am paired on this question with Mr. WAL- 
LACE, of South Carolina. If present he would vote “ay,” and I 
would vote “no.” 

Mr. HURD. The gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Kxorr, is absent 
on account of illness, 

Mr. COCHRANE. My colleague, Mr. STENGER, is absent by leave 
of the House. If present he would vote “no.” My colleague, Mr. 
Ross, is absent by leave of the House. 

Mr. NEAL. My colleagues, Mr. WOODWORTH and Mr. SouTHARD, 
are paired on this question. If present Mr. WoopworTH would vote 
“ay,” and Mr. SouTHARD “ no.” 

Mr. SAVAGE. My colleague, Mr. Cowan, is absent on account of 
injuries received from a runaway team. 

Mr. LORD. On this question I am paired with the gentleman 
from Indiana, [Mr. HUNTER. } If he were present he would vote 
“ay,” and I should vote“ no,’ 

Mr. MUTCHLER. On Saturday last I paired with my colleagne, 
Mr. PACKER. As he is not now in the House, it may be that he re- 
gards the pair as still binding; and I therefore decline to vote. 

Mr. CASON. I am paired with my colleague, Mr. FULLER, on all 
political questions, and this seems to be of that class. 

Mr. DUNNELL. On this question I am paired with the gentleman 
from Missouri, Mr. Strong, who if present would vote in the nega- 
tive, while I should vote in the affirmative. 

Mr. A. S. WILLIAMS. I desire to announce that I am paired upon 
this question with my colleague, Mr. W. B. WILLIAMS, whi has been 
necessacily called away from the House. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

The question then recnrred upon the adoption of the following reso- 
lution, reported by the majority of the committee: 


Resolved, That these legal questions, together with all the proof taken by this 
committee, be referred to the mittee on the Judiciary, with power to hear ad- 
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ditional testimony and argument if t 


see fit, to examine and report whether 
such violations of the law as are refe: 


to herein constitute and are im hable 

offenses under the Constitution; and, if so. then they shall report articles of im- 

sachment against George M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy. But if they shall 

Bnd that under existing laws such acts and doings of the said Secretary are notim- 

hable, or otherwise punishable, then they shall report what additional legisla- 

jon, in their opinion, is necessary to make said laws sufficiently punitive to pro- 
tect the public service. 


Mr. HALE. Let us have the yeas and nays on that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 109, nays 74, not 
voting 102; as follows: 

FBAR gg ese ag 1 tected e ew Ashe, 3 
Bagley, jr., Banning, » Boone, Bradford, 
Young 8 Biok aat, Samuel D. yes ee Cabell, John H. Caldwe 
P.C owai Cate, Caulfield, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, John B. Clark, iy of 
Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, Cook, Co: De Bolt, Dibrell, Du- 
Gause, Glover, 
ell, Henkle, 

mas L. 


Neal, New, O'Brien, Pa Phelps, John F. Philips, Pop- 
leton, Poner Randall, ea R „ John Reilly, Rice, Riddle, John Robbins, 
William M. Robbi: es Ross, Bav Y 


Springer, Stevenson, Terry, Thompson. Throckmorton, Tucker, Turney, Gilbert C. 

alker, Walsh, Warren, Erastus Wells, Whitthorne, Wike, James Williams, 
James D. Williams, Jeremiah N. Williams, Willis, and Benjamin Wilson—109. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, A. Bapor: y an H. Baker, Ballon, Banks, 

William R. Brown, Horatio C. Burch: jannon, Caswell, Chittenden, Conger, 

Fort, tbl, Frye, 

uri- 

but, Joyce, Kasson, Kelley, orth. 8 

eee McCrary, McDill, Miller, Monroe, Nash, Norton, O'Neill, 

Pa, illiam A. Phillips, Pierce, Plais Pratt, Rainey, Robinson, Rusk, oe 

sou festa: Sinnickeon’ Sualls, A. 


d, Washington Townsend, 

Wells, White, Whiting, Charles G. Williams, James 
T VOTING—Messrs. John H. Baker, Bass, Bell, Blair, B 1 
Burleigh, Campbell, Candler, Cason, Chapin, Col ‘Cowan, Cutler, Darrell, Deni- 
son, Douglas, Dunnell, Ellis, Ely Faulkner, Foster, Fuller, Garfield, Gibson, Good- 
in, Robert Hamilton, Hancock, Haralson, Hardenbergh, Henry R. Harris, Hart- 
ridge, Hatcher, Hathorn, Haymond, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hill, Hoskins, Hunjer, 
Hunton, Hyman, Jenks, Frauk Jones, King, Lamar, Franklin Landers, Georgo M. 
Landers, Le Moyne, Lord, Lynde, Magoon, McFarland, Meade, Milliken, Money, 
Matchler, Odell, Oliver, Packer, ce Platt, Powell, Purman, James B. river 0 
Roberts, Sobieski Ross, Sayler, Schleicher, Schumaker, William E. Smith, South- 
ard, Sparks, Spencer, Stenger. Stone, Stowell, Swann, Tarbox, Teese, Thomas, John 
L. Vance, Robert B. Vance, Waldron, Charles. B. Walker, Alexander S. Wallace, 
John W. Wallace, Walling, Ward, Wheeler, Whitehouse, Wigginton, Willard, An- 
drew Williams, Alpheus 5. Williams, William B. Williams, Wilshire, Alan Wood, 
jr., Fernando Wood, Woodworth, Yeates, and Young—i02, 


So the resolution was adopted. 

During the roll-call the following announcements were made: 

Mr. HARTRIDGE. On this question I am paired with the gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. HoskixNs.] If present he would vote “no,” 
and I should vote “ 7 0 

Mr. MILLIKEN. On this question I am paired with the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD.] Were he here he would vote “no,” and 
I should vote “ 5 8 

Mr. CASON. I am parea on all political questions with my col- 
league, Mr. FULLER. I do not know how he would vote on this ques- 
tion, but if he were here I should vote “no.” 

Mr. DARRALL. I am paired with my colleague, Mr. ELLIS, who if 
present would vote in the affirmative, while I shold vote in the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana. On this question I am paired with the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. ELY. 

Mr. WILLARD. I am paired with the gentleman from Georgia, 
Mr. Hitt. If he were present he would vote “ay,” and I should 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WIGGINTON. I am paired with the gentleman from South 
Carolina, Mr. WALLACE, who if present would vote in the negative, 
while I should vote in the affirmative. 

Mr. DUNNELL. On this question I am paired with the gentleman 
from Missouri, Mr. STONE. If present he would vote “ay,” and I 
should vote “no.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. FOSTER. On this question I am paired with my colleague 
Mr. WALLING. If he was present, he would vote “ay,” and I should 
vote “no. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
announced the passago, without amendment, of joint resolution (H. R. 
No. 154) prohibiting the supply of special metallic cartridges to hostile 
Indians. 

It further announced the passage of a bill (S. No. 1008) to increase 
the efficiency of the cavalry force in suppression of the Sioux hos- 
tilities; in which concurrence was requested. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
A message in writing from the President of the United States was 
received by Mr. U. S. GRANT, jr., his Private Secretary. 


ary 
Also, a message announcing that he had approved and signed bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, namely: 


An act (H. R. No. 3928) to continue the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to provide temporarily for the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment; 

An act (H. R. No, 2118) to provide for the construction of military 
posts on the Yellowstone and Muscleshell Rivers; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 134) donating two cannons and car- 
riages to the warden and burgesses of Stonington, Connec' icut; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 109) for the issue of silver coin ; 

An act (H. R. No. 1771) to declare forfeit to the United States cer- 
tain lands granted to the State of Kansas in aid of the construction 
of railroads by act of Congress, approved March 3, 1863; 

An act (H. R. No. 3717) making appropriation for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, and for other purposes ; 
An act (H. R. No. 3855) for the relief of George T. Olmstead, jr.; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 153) to correct an error in the enroll- 
ment of the post-office appropriation act; 

An act (H. R. No, 1427) for the relief of H. P. Jones & Co.; 

An act (H. R. No. 890) for the relief of Randall Brown, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; 

An act (H. R. No. 1692) to amend an act approved May 8, 1874, in 
regard to leave of absence of Army officers. 

n act (H. R. No. 329) to remove the political disabilities of George 
Jackson, a citizen of West Virginia; and 

An act (H. R. No. 3749) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
ponse of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, and 

or other purposes. 

It further announced that the following bills had been received by 
the President on the 17th of July, and not having been returned by 
him so the House within the ten days prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion had become laws without his signature : 

An act (H. R. No. 339) for the relief of E. D. Franz; 

An aet (H. R. No. 341) for the relief of Lonis Rosenbaum ; and 

An act (H. R. No. 1808) for the relief of Daniel Wormer, of Albany, 
New York. 

MORNING HOUR. d 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The morning hour now begins at two 
o'clock and fifteen minutes; and this being Monday, the first busi- 
ness in order is the call of the States and Territories, beginning with 
the State of Maine, for the introduction of bills and joint resolutions 
for reference to their appropriate committees, not to be brought back 
on motions to reconsider, Under this call memorials and resolutions 
of State and territorial Legislatures may be presented for reference 
and printing. 

NIGHT-LODGING-HOUSE COMMISSION. 

Mr. HENDEE introduced a bill (H. R. No. 3999) assigning the use 
of the Central Guard-house, in the city of Washington, District of 
Columbia, for the Night-Lodging- House Commission; which was read 
a first and second time by its title. 

Mr. FRYE. I ask that the bill may be read. 

The bill was read in full, and was referred to the Committee for the 
District of Colambia, and ordered to be printed. 

REMOVAL OF TRACKS OF BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD, 

Mr. JOYCE introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4000) requiring the removal 
of the tracks of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad from certain streets 
in the city of Washington, and for other purposes; which was read 
a first and second time by its title. 

Mr. JOYCE. I call for the reading of the bill. 

The bill was read in full, and was referred to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


REVENUE CORPS. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4001) to 
establish a competent and non-partisan revenue corps; which was 
read a first and second time by its title. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I ask to have the bill read. 

The bill was read in full, and was referred to the Committee on 
Civil-Service Reform, and ordered to be printed. 

ELLEN T. JOHNSON. 


Mr. COX introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4002) granting a pension to 
Ellen T. Johnson; which was read a first and second time by its title 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I ask to have that bill read. 

The bill was read in full, and was referred to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


HEIRS OF LIEUTENANT HARRINGTON. 


Mr. DAVY introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4003) granting a special 
pension to the widow and minor children of Lieutenant Harrington, 
who was killed in the recent fight with the Indians on the Little Big 
Horn River; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CENTENNIAL EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL. 

Mr. CUTLER introduced a joint resolution (H. R. No. 156) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to receive the educational material 
now on exhibition in the centennial exposition; which was read a 
first and second time by its title. 

Mr. HURLBUT. I call for the reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read in full, and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. HOPKINS introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4004) to regulate inter- 
state commerce and ball “dayne unjust discriminations by common- 
carriers; which was a first and second time by its title. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I request that that bill may be read in full so that 
it may appear in the RECORD. 

The bill was read, and is as follows: 


A bill to regulate interstate commerce and to prohibit unjust discriminations by 
common carriers. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all railroad companies and all other corpora- 
tions or ns engaged in the business of 3 freight from any place in one 
State N to any place in another State or Territory, or from any place in 
a State or Territory to the seaboard in said State or Territory for rtation, or 
from the seaboard to any place within any State or Territory, of articles 8 
directly to such inland place of ia mka be and they arè hereby, prohibited from 
making discriminations in facilities in transportation, or in cha for handling, 
carrying, and delivering such freighis, when shipped in quantities not less than 


sufficient to load one car or usual vehicle; bnt all such . shall be 
equitable and uniform for all persons, companies, and corporations shipping from 
the same place to the same place, 


Sree. 2 That all railroad companies and all other corporations or persons engaged 
in carrying or delivering freight, as set forth in section 1 of this act, shall, within 
thirty days after the passage of this act, make and publish a schedule of charges 
for the reception, carrying, and delivery of the ous classes of freight. Said 
schedule s! show the amount cha per hundred pounds, or per package, or 
per car load for carrying the several classes of freight between the different places 
of receipt and delivery, and also all other charges for 5 &o., and 
in no case shall a greater sung be charged for ying, handling, and deliverin; 
such freight a shorter than is charged for a longer distance. Said schedule s 
be si, by the officers of the corporation or by the persons carrying or 
handling freight as aforesaid, and shall be kept publicly posted in a conspicuous 
and accessible place in each depot or office of said corporation or person. Said 
rates of charges thus fixed shall not be changed without affixing to said schedule, 
in each depot or office as aforesaid, a conspicuous notice that at the expiration of 
not less t five days said rates will be changed, and giving the details of all 
changes proposed to be made in said schedule. Any co’ tion or individual 
neglecting to carly, with the provisions of this section shall be liable to a penalty 
of $5,000, to be for and apportioned as in case of the penalty provided for in 
section 3 of this act. 

Sec. 3. That all railroad com es and other corporations and persons en 
in carrying freights as aforesaid are hereby prohibited from receiving or retaining 
less or more than the rates so as aforesaid prescribed from any person or persons or 
corporations under a penalty of $5,000 for each offense, to be recovered in any court 
of record having 1 to that amount, one-half thereof for the benefit of the 
United States and the other half to the person suing therefor. Any arrangement 
or agreement, directly or indirectly, whether by way of drawback, rebates, under- 
billing, commissions, or otherwise, whereby the ht of any individual or asso- 
ciation of individuals, or of any corporation or corporations, be handled. stored, 
or carried for a rate of compensation different from the rate per hundred pounds, or 
per package, or per car-load, charged to others, and any arrangement or agreement 
gv g a preference in 3 cara, or motive power, or sidings, or tracks, or 

epots, or storage, shall be considered a violation of this act, subjecting the party 
or corporation violating to the penalty aforesaid for each offense. 

SrO. 4. That any combination of railroad companies or other corporations or in- 
dividuals to defeat the purpose of this act, to ate charges upon a different 
basis than that herein set forth to affect values by sudden and 5 changes, 
to give to one corporation or individual facilities and advantages withheld from or 
not extended to any other corporation or individual is hereby declared to bea mis- 
demeanor, and the corporation or person convicted thereof in any United States 
district court where said a or individual has an office or place of busi- 
ness shall be fined a sum not leas than $5,000 for each offense, and also be sub- 
ject to the penalty prescribed in section 3 in a civil suit or suits. 


The bill was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed. 

HENRY HOOVER. 

Mr. ROBBINS, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4005 
for the relief of Henry Hoover; which was read a first and secon 
time by its title. 

Mr. HURLBUT. Let that bill be read. 

The bill was read in full, and was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affuirs, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN PRESTON’S EXECUTOR. 

Mr. TERRY introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4006) for the relief of John 
Freon executor; which was read a first and second time by its 
title. 

Mr. HURLBUT. Let the bill be read. 

The bill was read in full, and was referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

LEWIS RODERICK. 

Mr. WALSH introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4007) granting a pension 
to E Rodrick; which was read a first and second time by its 
title, 

Mr. HURLBUT. I ask for the reading of that bill. 

The bill was read in full, and was referred to the Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

REUBEN ROUZEE. 

Mr. WALSH also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4008) for the relief of 
Reuben Rouzee, of Montgomery County, Maryland; which was read 
a first and second time by its title. 

The bill was read in full, and was referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL r. MAGRUDER. 


Mr. WALSH also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4009) for the relief of 
oe T. Magruder; which was read a first and second time by its 
itle. 
The bill was read in full, and was referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


SARAH ELLEN CADY. 


Mr. WALSH also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4010) for the relief of 
Sarok Ellen Cady; which was read a first and second time by its 
itle. 
The bill was read in full, and was referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM T. LEWIS. 

Mr. WALSH also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4011) for the relief of 
William T. Lewis, executor of John H. Lewis, deceased; which was 
read a first and second time by its title. 

The bill was read in full, and was referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

J. C. CAMERON. 

Mr. SINGLETON introduced a bill (H. R. 4012) for the relief of J. 
C. Cameron, of Madison County, State of Mississippi; which was read 
a first and second time by its title. 

Mr. HURLBUT. Let the bill be read. 

The bill was read in full, and was referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES M. LYLES. 

Mr. SINGLETON also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4013) for the re- 
lief of James M. Lyles, of Jasper County, in the State of Mississippi ; 
which was read a first and second time by its title. 

Mr. HURLBUT. I call for the reading of the bill. 

The bill was read in full, and referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

LEWIS JOHNSON & CO. 

Mr. SINGLETON also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4014) for the 
relief of Lewis Johnson & Co., of the District of Columbia; which 
was read a first and second time by its title. 

Mr. HURLBUT. I call for the reading of the bill. 

The bill was read in full, and referred to the Committee of Claims. 

WILLIAM A. TAYLOR. 

Mr. SINGLETON also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4015) to refund 
to W.A. Taylor, M. D., of Bastrop County, in the State of Texas, cer- 
tain internal-revenue taxes which were erroneously and unlawfully 
imposed upon and exacted of him; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee of Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WALTER L. CAMPBELL, 

Mr. HOOKER introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4016) for the relief of 
Walter L. Camphal, a resident of Pike County, State of Mississippi ; 
which was read a first and second time by its title. 

Mr. HURLBUT. I call for the reading of the bill. 

The bill was read in full, and referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

CONSIDER PARISH. 

Mr. HOOKER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4017) for the relief 
of Consider Parish, a resident of Hynes County, State of Mississippi ; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commitee 
on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. GIBSON introduced a joint resolution (H. R. No. 157) toamend 
an act entitled “An act to amend sections 3893 and 3894 of the Revised 
Statutes relative to the mail service;” which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM P, MORAN. 


Mr. LEVY introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4018) for the relief of Will- 
iam P. Moran; which was read a first and second time by its title. 
Mr. HURLBUT. I call for the reading of the bill. 
The bill was read in fall, and referred to the Committee of Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 
WILLIAM F. WALSH. 


Mr. LEVY also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4019) for the relief of 
William F. Walsh, a citizen of New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Mr. HURLBUT. I call for the reading of the bill. 

The bill was read in full, referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM F. PERKINS. 

Mr. LEVY also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4020) for the relief of 
the estate of William F. Perkins, late of Van Zandt County, deceased ; 
which was read a first and second time by its title. 

Mr. HURLBUT. [I call for the reading of the bill. 

The bill was read in full, referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM H. WHITEFIELD. 

Mr. LEVY also introduced a bill Nae R. No. 4021) for the relief of 
the heirs of William H. Whitefield, an alien some time resident of 
Sebastian County, in the State of Arkansas, and late of Utilla Island, 
off Honduras, Central America, deceased ; which was read a first an 
second time by its title. 

Mr. HURLBUT. I call for the reading of the bill. 

The bill was read in full, referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. - 
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DANIEL EDWARDS. 


Mr. LEVY also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4022) for the relief of 
Daniel Edwards, a resident of the city of New Orleans, Louisiana; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


ALANSON WILLIAMS, 
Mr. WHITE introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4023) to grant a pension 


to Alanson Williams; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committe on Invalid Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
JOSEPH M’KINNEY. 

Mr. WHITE also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4024) granting a pen- 
sion to Joseph McKinney; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

A. S. HAMILTON. 

Mr. RIDDLE introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4025) for the relief of A. 
S. Hamilton, of Sumner County, Tennessee; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

JOHN G. RANDOLPH. 

Mr. ATKINS introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4026) for the relief of 
John G. Randolph; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


ROBERT F. TURNER ET AL, 


Mr. ATKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4027) for the relief of 
Robert P. Turner, Margaret Hurst, and David N. Huddleston; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be prin 


JESSE H. HARPER. 


Mr. ATKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4028) for the relief of 
Jesse H. Harper, of Jackson, Madison County, Tennessee; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 

R. C. BRINKLEY. 

Mr. YOUNG, introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4029) for the relief of R. C. 
Brinkley, of Memphis, Tennessee; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CLARA E, BRYON. 

Mr. YOUNG, also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4030) for the relief of 
Clara E. Bryon, of Memphis, Tennessee; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

SIGNAL SERVICE. 

Mr. YOUNG, also introduced a joint resolution (H. R. No. 158) re- 
lating to the Signal Service; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed. 

APPOINTMENTS TO OFFICE. 


Mr. BAKER, of Indiana, introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4031) to ap- 
portion the appointments of clerks and other employés of the Govern- 
ernment among the several States and Territories; to provide for their 
appointment on account of honesty, capacity, and fitness, without 
regard to their political opinions; to forbid their removal except for 
causes other than political, and making it a misdemeanor for Sena- 
tors and Representatives and Delegates in Congress to ask or recom- 
mend the making of such appointments; which was read a first and 
second time, 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana. I ask that the bill be read at length. 

The bill was read in full, and referred to the Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service, and ordered to be printed. 


REFUNDING LICENSE TAXES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. STEVENSON introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4032) to refund cer- 
tain license taxes to citizens of the District of Columbia; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee for the District 
of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM P. HAZARD, 


Mr. BURCHARD, of Ilinois, introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4033) for 
the relief of William P. Hazard; which was read a first and second 
time, with the 8 1 referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


DAVID TRUITT, 

Mr. EDEN introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4034) ting a pension to 
David Truitt, a soldier in the Mexican war; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

JULIUS 8. BOHRER. 

Mr. ANDERSON introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4035) for the relief of 
Julius S. Bohrer, United States Navy; which was read a first and 
ee ere referred to the Committee of Claims, and ordered to be 
prin 
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HENRY C. HULL, 

Mr. BLAND introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4036) for the relief of 
Henry C. Hull, of Osage County, Missouri; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee of Claims, and ordered to be 
printed, 

OTHO HENSON. - 

Mr. BUCKNER introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4037) for the relief of 
Otho Henson, of the District of Columbia; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

G. R. WILFRED MARSHALL, 

Mr. BUCKNER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4038) for the relief 
of G. R. Wilfred Marshall, administrator of John T. Waring, de- 
ceased; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY A. BUTLER. 

Mr. BUCKNER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4039) for the relief 
of Henry A. Butler; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

LOTTERY TICKETS. 

Mr. BUCKNER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4040) to prevent 
the sale of policy or lottery tickets within the District of Columbia; 
which was read a first and second time, refgrred to the Committee for 
the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

DEPREDATIONS UPON PROPERTY IN THE DISTRICT. 

Mr. BUCKNER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4041) to prevent 
depredations 2 7. property in the District of Columbia; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

ROBERT s. PERKINS. 

Mr. BUCKNER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4042) for the relief 
of Robert S. Perkins, of the District of Columbia; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

S. M. GOLDEN. 

Mr. BUCKNER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4043) for the relief 
of S. M. Golden, of the District of Columbia; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

WILLIAM ROUZER. 

Mr. BUCKNER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4044) for the relief 
of William Rouzer; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


CHARLES HEITMULLER. 

Mr. BUCKNER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4045) for the relief 
of Charles Heitmuller of the District of Columbia; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 

C. F. F. ROSENTHAL. 

Mr. BUCKNER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4046) for the relief 
of C. F. F. Rosenthal, of the District of Columbia; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES C. BROOKE. 

Mr. BUCKNER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4047) for the relief 
of James C. Brooke, of the District of Columbia; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

HENRY STELLO. 

Mr. BUCKNER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4048) for the relief 
of Henry Stello, of the District of Columbia; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 7 

WIDOW OF JAMES H. WELLS. 

Mr. REA introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4049) for the relief of the 
widow of James H. Wells; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS A. MOORE. 


Mr. GAUSE introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4050) for the relief of 
Thomas A. Moore, of Osceola, Arkansas; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. CONGER introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4051) to promote immi- 
gration to the United States and to protect immigrants on their pas- 
sage; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


GREEN BAY AND LAKE MICHIGAN SHIP-CANAL. 

Mr. LYNDE introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4052) to extend the time 
for the completion of the Green Bay and Sturgeon Bay and Lake 
Michigan Ship-canal, in the State of Wisconsin, and to repeal section 
5 of chapter 32 of the acts of Congress of 1866; which was read a 
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first and second time, referred to the Committee on Publie Lands, and 
ordered to be printed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker has not the aay geet expired ? 

The SPEAKER protempore. The morning hour has expired; but a 
number of gentlemen desire to introduce bills for reference, which 
will take but a few moments, and if done now will save a great deal 
of the time of the House. The Chair hopes, therefore, that no objec- 
tion will be made. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I object to the introduction of any bills by unani- 
mous consent. 

SUPPLIES FOR INDIAN BUREAU. 


Mr. RANDALL, by unanimous consent, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations a bill (H. R. No. 4053) to farther authorize 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to purchase supplies for the In- 
dian Bureau in open market; which was read a first and second 
time. : 

The bill was read. It authorizes the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs to purchase in open market, without the usual advertisemen 
for immediate use of the Indian tribes, such supplies as are requi 
to an extent, not exceeding $150,000, which is appropriated for such 
purpose out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to serve until the regular appropriation bill shall be passed and ap- 
proved and the time now required by law for advertisement and ac- 
ceptance of proposals shall have elapsed; and such sums so expended 
are to be deducted from the appropriate sums respectively appropri- 
ated under the regular appropriation bill when passed. 

Mr. RANDALL, I desire to state that this bill is reported at the 
request of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and that it is a dupli- 
cate, both in form and amount, of the bill heretofore passed for the 
same object. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
in as, 7777 it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Sir. DALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR SUPPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Mr RANDALL also, by unanimous consent, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations a bill (H. R. No. 4054) to continue the pro- 
visions of an act entitled “An act to continue the provisions of an act 
entitled ‘An act to provide temporarily for the expenditures of the 
Government; ” which was read a first and second time. 

The bill provides that the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
continue the provisions ef an act entitled ‘An act to provide tempo- 
rarily for the expenditures of the Government,“ approved June 30, 
1876, approved July 21, 1876, be extended and continued in full force 
and effect until and including the 10th day of August, 1876. 

The bill was ordered to be ep Boe and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed ; 
there being ayes 85, noes not counted. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC PRINTING. 


Mr. RANDALL also, by unanimous consent, from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations a bill (H. R. No. 4055) to continue the pub- 
lic pantag; which was read a first and second time. 

The bill authorizes the Congressional Printer to continue the work 
required by law in advance of appropriations hereafter to be made; 
and the act is tocontinue in force until and including Angust 10, 1876. 
333 bill was ordered to eating gen mat eee 28 a — 55 time; and 

ing en it was accordingly e third t and passed. 

Mr. oor moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
peers and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION ACT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Before proceeding with other busi- 
ness, the Chair feels constrained to lay before the House a communi- 
ov which has been received from the President of the United 

tates. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the House of Representatives : 

The act making appropriations for sundry civil 7 for 

e fiscal year ending J ine 30, 1877, is so defective in what it omits to provide for 
that I cannot announce its approval without at the same time pointing out what 
seems to me to be its defects. It makes but inadequate provision for service 
at best, and in some instances fails to make any provision whatever. 

Notably among the first class is the reduction in the ordinary annual appropria- 
tions for the revenue-cutter service, to the prejudice of the customs revenue. 

Tbe same may be said of the Signal ice, a8 also the failure to provide for the 
increased expenses devolved upon the mints and assay offices by recent legisla- 
tion, and thus tending to defeat the objects of that legislation. 

Of this class, also, are pablic buildings, for the protection, preservation, and 
completion of which there is no adequate ap tion, while the sum of $100,000 
only is ap riated for the repairs of the different navy-yards and stations and 
the preservation of the same, the ordinary and customary appropriations for which 
are not less than $1,000,000. 


A similar reduction is made in the expenses for armories and arsenals. 


The provision for the ordinary judicial expenses is mach less than the estimated 
amount for that important service, the actual expeuditures of the last fiscal year, 
and the certain demands of the current year. 

The provision for the expenses of the surveys of public lands is less than one- 
half of the usual appropriation for that service and what are understood to be its 
actnal demands. 

Reduction in the expenditures for light-houses, beacons, and fog-stations is also 
made in similar proportion. 

Of the class for which no appropriation is made, among the most noticeable, per- 
haps, is that portion of the general expenses of the District of Columbia, on behalf 
of the United States, as appropriated in former years, and the judgments of the 
Court of Claims. The failure to make a reasonable contribution to the expenses of 
the nation's capital is an apparent dereliction on the part of the United States, and 
rank injustice to the people here who bear the burdens; while to refuse or neglect 
to provide for the payment of solemn judgments of its own courts is, apparently, 
to repudiate. Of a different character, but as prejudicial to the Treasury, is the 
omission to make provision to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to have the 
rebel archives and records of captured and abandoned property examined and in- 
formation furnished therefrom for the nse of the Government. 

shears À without further specification of detail, it may bo said that the act which 
in its title purports to mako provision for a diverse and greatly extended civil serv- 
ea unhappily appropriates an amount not more than 65 per cent. of its ordinary 


The legislative department establishes and defines the service, and devolves 
upon the Exeentive Departments the obligation of submitting annually the need- 
ful estimates of expenses of such service. Congress properly exacts implicit obe- 
dience to the requirements of the law in the administration of the public service, 
—— eee in * ne 1 It = 1 eget that a cor- 
res ug responsibility and obligation rests upon it to make nate appro- 
pridom to render possible sach administration, and tolerable such —— 2 — 
thing short of an ample provision for a specified service is necessarily freaght 
with disaster to the public interests, and is a positive injustice to those charged 
ba its execution. a an dad mon 4 

o appropriate and to execnte are corresponding o tions uties, and the 
adequacy of the former is the necessary measure o the efliciency of the exeention. 

In this eighth month of the present session of Congress—nearly one month of 
the fiscal year to which this appropriation applies having i—I do not feel 
warranted in vetoing an absolutely 1 3 bill; but in signing it 
I deem it aduty to show where the responsibility belongs for whatever embarrass- 
ments may arise in the execution of the trast confided to me. 1. 1 GRANT 


EXECUTIVE Mansion, July 31, 1876. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the President 
putting in as many objections to our legislation as he sees fit, if he 
will but sign the bills reducing the expenditures of the Government. 
Our great effort is in that direction 

Mr. CONGER. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. RANDALL. You had better let me be heard. 

Mr. CONGER. I guess not. 

Mr. RANDALL, I have risen for the purpose of moving the refer- 
ence of the m to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is the regular order. The Chair, 
by unanimous consent, laid before the House a from the 
President of the Unitel States; and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RANDALL] has been recognized to move as to its disposi- 
tion. 

Mr, RANDALL. Of course I cannot upon merely hearing this pa- 
per read at the Clerk’s desk follow the details of the President’s ob- 
jections with that precision which further time, opportunity, and 
examination would permit; but I find one of his objections to be that 
an insufficient amount has been appropriated to the revenue-cutter 
service. If the President had examined he would have seen that the 
reduction there was very moderate if any. And, sir, if we had taken 
into consideration the misuse of that revenue-cutter service in the 
use of revenue cutters in junketings and other excursions by officers 
of the Government, we might perhaps have reduced it still more. 

As to the Signal Corps, we have, we believe, in no degree impaired 
the efficiency of that service. Its chief officer in communicating with 
us told us that he could with perfect satisfaction to the public do 
away with quite a number of stations. 

And I might as well say here that that service has grown to be an 
27000006 expense to the Government, reaching last year near 

1,000,000. 
he President, and I say it with respect, exhibits still more his 
lack of information when he comes to talk about insuflicient appro- 
priations to the mints. He ought to have known that a sum as 
usual is this year appropriated for the mints in the legislative appro- 
priation bill. 

Again he shows his lack of information when he tells us we have 
not provided sufficiently for the light-house establishment. We 
come entirely up to the estimates. In the revenue service, and as far 
as I know in the light-house service, we met the demands of the 
heads of those departments, and there were no material reductions 
waneer from what were recommended or agreed to by either of 

em. 

At the proper time I will show more in detail the utter insufficiency 
of the reasons given by the President of the United States. 

He complaiys in a measure of our action toward the District of Co- 
lumbia. Now what have we done in reference to the District of Colum- 
bia? We have advanced to the people of this District $1,060,000 to 
pay the interest on its entire debt. 

Mr. FOSTER. Who did that? 

Mr. RANDALL. And there are various other matters in which we 
have taken the interest of this District into consideration. 

Mr. FOSTER. Was that done by this House ! 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes, sir. And in addition we have given to vari- 
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ous objects in this District public property and pou | to the amount 
of $250,000. We have given the District power enabling it to antic- 
ipate the revenues, so that the government may continue without in- 
terruption in all its necessary functions. 

Mr. Speaker, while I do not at all object to this rather unusual mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, while I am perhaps sur- 
prised under the circumstances, yet not much dissatistied with the 
attitude the President takes in reference to excessive and extrava- 
gant appropriations from the public Treasury, while he opposes in 

his way reduction of expenditures, still I must say, so far as this mes- 
sage is concerned, he fin: 
ever. 

Iam rised especially, in reference to this sundry civil appro- 
priation bill, that he should take such a course as he has, when I have 
only to look back into the natoy of legislation to discover that not 
very long ago the sun civil appropriation bill embraced but 
$6,000,000, sometimes but $11,000,000, at last reaching, under a repub- 
lican administration, the enormous appropriation of $52,000,000. The 
House will appreciate what I say when I recall to its attention tho 
fact that it is upon this sundry civil appropriation bill all schemes, I 
will not say all jobs, but all unnecessary expenditures are fastened. 
Every scheme, every effort to take money out of the Treasury, rap- 
ping at the doors of Congre continually, which cannot be trusted 
to pass in separate bills by themselves, are thrust forward and em- 
braced in this sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The amount appropriated last year under the sundry civil appro- 
prano bill was about $26,644,350.09. We recommend $14,626,931.74 

his year. We recommended a decrease of $12,017,368 under appropri- 
ations of last year, and $17,933,493.55 under estimates, 

As [have a ady said, this bill formerly amounted to but $6,000,- 
000, sometimes coming up to $11,000,000. Then it grew to $18,000,- 
000, and finally it reached the enormous figure of $32,000,000. Appro- 

riations became so extravagant and so oppressive, requiring either 
3 debt or increased taxation, that reduction was universall 
demanded. And we are acting, Mr. Speaker, in entire accord wit 
public sentiment when we cut off as far as we could all discretionary 
and unnecessary appropriations. 

I accept therefore, Mr. Speaker, for one at least, the issue presented 
by the President of the United States, and I am willing that the peo- 
<f shall have the opportunity of judging between his dictum and 
the close examination into eh app pe by the two branches of 
Con and determine who is right and who is wrong. 

I have meved that the message be printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and propone to call the previous question, 
but as I see the gentleman from Maine rising, I will yield to him, not 
desiring to cut off discussion. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me in all fairness, the Presi- 
dent in this matter has taken a very moderate course. No fault that 
I can see should be found with him. This is a large appropriation 
bill. It contains appropriations essential to running certain branches 
of the Government. e President who sits so far as appropriations 

o in what I may call a serene atmosphere, who is not identified in 
this struggle between the House and Senate with either side, and who 

resumably looks upon all these questions in a fair light, has seen 

t, not to veto the bill, amoy obstructing any of the wheels of the 
Government which should roll on from year to year, but to present 
his reasons why he believes that the appropriations made by both 
branches of Congress are not sufficient. 

He has yea Mr, Speaker, exercised a power given to him by the 
Constitution. 
been sticklers for maintaining the proper balance in the co-ordinate 
branches of the Government. It does not come well or with good 

from them now to find any fault or to talk about accepting an 
issue with him in a defiant manner, because the President has pre- 
sented no issue here. He has made no issue. He has put no obstruc- 
tion in the way of the appropriation bills, He believes, looking at the 
question, as I have said, not from the side of the House, not from the 
side of the Senate, but from a calm point of view, that these appro- 
priations are not sufficient. But he says what under the circum- 
stances I believe any Chief Magistrate should do, that, as Congress 
has decided that these sums shall be sufficient, he, while notifying us 
that he does not believe there will be enough, signs the bill and Jets 
it become a law. 

Now the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations has found 
fault because this bill has increased so in years past. Undoubtedly 
it has. Because, to begin with, certain things which formerly were 
not upon this bill have been put upon it in late years; and it has be- 
come now more than formerly what may be called the omnibus bill 
of the expenditures of the Government. When all the other dis- 
tinctive bills have passed nearly everything else goes into this bill. 
The light-house bill was formerly a bill by itself. It now helps to 
swell the amount of the sundry civil appropriation biH. And by the 


fault without any sufficient reason what- 


y friends on the other side in years past always have | Gid d 


when the bill reached but $6,000,000. Take for instance the question 
of public buildings. Congress and the President as a co-ordinate 
branch of the Government are not confronted this year with the ques- 
tion of what new publie buildings shall be erected or provided for. 
Those have all been struck out. But we haye been confronted with 
the fact that certain buildings have been begun heretofore, that they 
are now in progress of construction, and that appropriations should 
be made, not extravagant, but such asin the interests of fair econ- 
omy should keep the work going on and give protection to what has 
already been done. 

All of these things, Mr. Speaker, are a proper subject for the Pres- 
ident. They are a proper subject for his monition. But he has not 
here put himself in the way of Congres: The two branches have 
come together, and, all things considered, as I had occasion to say 
the other day, have passed a pn fair bill; not enough, as I then 
said, to prevent deficienci ut a fair bill in many regards. And 
the President recognizing that still notifies the House that he has 
objections to some features of it, When he does so, I do not think 
toere is any occasion for dissatisfaction or affront on the part of the 

ouse. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RANDALL] moves to refer the message to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and upon that motion calls the previous question. 

r. KASSON. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania allow me 
to state a single fact? 

Several MEMBERS. Vote! vote! 

Mr. KASSON. Will he just permit me to state a single fact in re- 
toost to the Signal Service? Itis this: That in two States, at New 

aven and at Springfield, where they will have to cut down the Sig- 
nal Service by reason of deficient appropriations in this bill, private 
individuals have come forward and volunteered to make up the 
sunt necessary to keep the service at those points for the public 

nefit. 

Mr. RANDALL, Fifty men and what they cost, and $100,000 is all 
the reduction. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered; 
and under the operation thereof Mr, RANDALL’s motion was agreed to, 
and the message was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 

GOLD COIN AND BULLION, ETC., IN THE TREASURY. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair also desires to lay before 
the Honse the following executive communication. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 29, 1878. 


Sır: I am in receipt of the resolution of the House of Representatives, dated the 
Mth bag meet 9 * —. to report to the House within one week from the pas- 
sage of the ution the amount of coin and gold bullion, respectively, in the 
Treasury and actually owned by the 9 with a full detailed statement 
of the amount of certificates outstanding, g2 interest due and unpaid, called 


bonds, and all other obligations pa rabie in on demand on that date, and in re- 


ply I have the honor to state that the available coin balance at the close of business 
on the Ath instant wãwazꝛn cee eeceee ce ceeeceeee eee eecens 861, 158, 223 45 
——— — 
Made up as follows: 
S . ² A FAE A $41, 627, 450 56 
CoCo ((( 11, 030, 095 87 
Silver coin and bullionnn . 8, 500, 677 02 
61, 158, 223 45 
Against which there were matured obligations, pay- 
able on demand, as follows: 
Coin interest VVA ˙ ⅛ mm.. 7˙· 10, 456, 386 20 
Bonds called or matured and interest thereon ....... 3, 026, 627 51 
Col DOA GORGE R ceseacoquh ase cnesl sdaninsdys hans 30, 230, 100 00 
Peat WORE: 6 ccactscucctuehededebcadecesnciee 66, 907 50 
43. 780, 021 30 
Leaving a balance in excess of all such obligations of ....... ...... 17, 378, 202 15 


Very respectfully, 
oF 1 LOT M. MORRILL, Secretary. 
Hon. MILTON SAYLER, 


Speaker pro tempore, House of Representatives. 
Mr. RICE. I move that the report be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
The motion was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. e ask unanimous consent that the roll of States be 
now called. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope that by unanimous consent bills not per- 
mitted to come in for reference during the morning hour may now 
be presented. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana asks 
unanimous consent that gentlemen who had no opportunity under 
the call of States this morning to present bills and joint resolutions 
for reference may now have that opportunity. Is there objection? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I object. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to suspend the rules that that order may 


way as regards these light-houses, the gentleman should remember | be mad 


that the country has not yet got up tothe point spon the light-house 
appropriation of making good the destruction during the war, of 
guarding and lighting harbors that lead into almost every Gulf, At- 
antic, and lake State in the Union. 

So upon other matters that during the war were overlooked when 
all attention was, given to arms, and not the arts and developments 
of peace. We are obliged to appropriate more now than in the days 


e. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection the order will 
be considered as made. 

Mr. GLOVER. I ask the House to listen to me for a moment. I 
desire to present a report, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot recognize the gen- 
tleman for any purpose just now, except to present a bill for refer- 
ence. 
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Mr. TUCKER introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4056) for the relief of 
John Kelly, of Alleghany County, in the State of Virginia; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

RELATIVE VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, by unanimous consent, introduced a 
bill (H, R. No, 4057) to authorize a commission to inquire into the 
change in the relative value of gold and silver; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Are these bills being introduced by unanimous 
consent ! 

The SPEAKER pro tem They are. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I objected as distinetly as I could to the introduc- 
tion of bills by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, It is too late for the gentleman to ob- 
ject now. 

MONETARY SYSTEM. 

Mr. GIBSON, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 
(H. R. No, 159) for the appointment of a commission to consider the 
monetary system; which was read a first and second time by its title. 

Mr. CONGER. I call for the reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read in full, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COX. Ihave a similar resolution which I ask to have referred 
to the same committee, and I hope that to-morrow the committee 
will be able to report, as we have leave to report at any time. 

Mr. COX then, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint resolution 
(H. R. No. 160) providing for the appointment of a joint committee 
to consider the silver and other financial questions, &c.; which was 
read a first and second time by its title. 

Mr. KASSON. I call for the reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was read in full, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOOKER. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a bill for 
consideration at the present time. 
Mr. HANCOCK, I object. 
Mr. HOOKER. Then I move to suspend the rules, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. That cannot be done at this time, 
FORT JONES MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. LUTTRELL, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
No. 4058) declaring the lands constituting the Fort Jones military 
reservation in Siskiyou County, California, sulject to pre-emption 
and homestead entry; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN E. TAYLOR. 

Mr. KIDDER, by unanimous pat introduced a bill (H. R. No. 
4059) granting a pension to John E. Taylor, of Yankton, Dakota; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BEEBE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I call for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. Vanceg, of Ohio, was granted leave of absence for four days. 

Mr. Dx BOLT was granted leave of absence indefinitely. 

Mr, HILL was granted leave of abence for ten days. 

Mr. SPARKS was granted an extension of the leave of absence here- 
tofore ted to him, for ten days. 

Mr. Sreya was granted leave of absence for ten days. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


On motion of Mr. CUTLER, by unanimous consent, leave was 
ted for the withdrawal from the files of the House of the papers 

in the claim of Mrs. Powers; no adverse report. 
On motion of Mr. HENKLE, by unanimous consent, leave was 
ted for the withdrawal from the files of the House of the papers 

in the case of Mrs. M. Linz; no adverse report. 
On motion of Mr. LAP by unanimous consent, leave was 
nted for the withdrawal from the files of the House of the papers 
in the case of Major Foster H. Hixon, the bill having passed the 

House and the Senate and become a law. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on Enrolled ee, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly enroll 
a joint resolation of the following title; when the Speaker pro tempore 
signed the same: 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 154) prohibiting supply of special me- 
tallic cartridges to hostile Indians. 

The question was taken on the motion to adjourn; and on a di- 
vision there were—ayes 79, noes 59. 

Mr. HOLMAN. JI call for tellers. 

Hnit were ordered; and Mr. Horman and Mr. BEEBE were ap- 
pointed. 


The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 92, noes 62. 
So the motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at four o'clock and 
three minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and other papers were presented at the 
Clerk's desk under the rule, and referred as stated: 

By Mr. HEWITT, of New York: The petition of citizens of New 
York, for the restoration of the fast-mail train on the Hudson River 
and New York Central Railroad, to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LUTTRELL: The petition of Henry Jones and 100 othe 
citizens of California, for the passage of a bill to euable marri 
women to settle upon public lands under the pre-emption laws, not- 
withstanding their coverture, to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, the petition of John P. Sutton and other citizens of Califor- 
nia, of similar import, to the same committee. 

Also, the petition of A. J. Gilman and other citizens of California, 
of similar import, to the same committee. 

Also, the petition of D. H. Epperson and other citizens of Cali- 
fornia, of similar import, to the same committee. 

Also, resolutions of the Grand Army of the Republic of California, 
favoring the payment of the California Hundred and California Cav- 
alry Battalion, who returned after their discharge to California, of 
additional pay on account of expenses incurred in traveling, to the 
Committee of Claims. 

Also, the petition of James Barry and other citizens of California, 
that the right of way through the arsenal at Benicia, California, be 
e for a narrow-gauge railway, to the Committee on Military 

airs, 

Also, resolutions of Farmington (California) Grange of the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry, fayoring the admission of grain and wool 
sacks free of duty, to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Sebastopol (California) Grange of the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry, of similar import, to the same committee. 

Also, resolutions of the Petaluma (California) Grange of the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry, of similar import, to the same committee. 

Also, resolutions of Little Lake (California) Grange of the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry, of similar import, to the same committee. 

Also, the petition of B. R. Spellman, for the establishment of a 
post-route between Live Oak and North Butte, Sutter County, Cali- 
fornia, to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, concurrent resolutions of the Legislature of California, re- 
questing the establishment of triweekly mail service between Cres- 
cent City, California, and Jacksonville, Oregon, to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. PLATT: The petition of citizens of Ithaca, New York, for 
the re-establishment of the fast-mail trains on the New York Central 
Railway, to the same committee. 

By Mr. WHITE: The petition of Joseph McKinney, late a private 
in Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Infantry Volunteers, 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, the petition of Alanson Williams, late a private of Company 
C, Fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, of similar import, 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. YOUNG: The petition of Clara E. Bryan, of Shelby County, 
Tennessee, for compensation for the destruction of her property in 
Memphis, Tennessee, by order of General Hurlbut, of the United 
States Army, to the Committee on War Claims. 


IN SENATE. 
TUESDAY, August 1, 1876. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. BYRON SUNDERLAND, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


HAMBURGH RIOTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the followin 
message from the President of the United States; which was read: 
To the Senate of the United States: 

In response to the resolution of the Senate of July 20, 1876, 8 the Presi- 
dent to communicate to the Senate, if in his Ped vy not 3 ə with the pub- 
lic interest, any information in to the slaughter of erican citizens at 
8 South Carolina, I have the honor to submit the following inclosures, to- 
No. 1. Letter of the 22 of July, 1876, from Governor D. H. Chamberlain, of South 

me. 


No. 2. My reply thereto. 
No, 3, Report of Hon. Willian Stone, attorney-general of South Carolina. 

x See Report of General H. W. Parvis, adjutant and inspector-general of South 
No. 5. of evidence taken before a coroner's investi, facts relatin 
to the 8 * oins : 

No. 6. Printed copy of statement of M. C. Butler, of South Carolina. 

No. 7. Printed letter from the same to the editors of the Journal of Commerce, 

No. 8. Copy of letter from Governor Chamberlain to Hon. T. J. ROBERTSON. 
j 9. — address to the American people by the colored citizens of Charleston, 

ath Carolina, 

No. 10. An address by a committee appointed at a convention of leading repre- 
sentatives of Columbia, South Carolina. 
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No. 11. Copy of letter of July 15, 1876, from the district attorney of Mississippi 
to the Attorney-General of the United States. 


No. 12. Letter from same to same. ie 

No. 13. Copy of report of a grand jury lately in session in Oxford, re 

These inclosures emb: ace all the information in my possession touching the late 
disgraceful and brutal slaughter of unoffending men at the town of Hamburgh, 
South Carolina. My letter to Governor Chamberlain contains all the comments I 
wish to make on the subject. As allusion is made in that letter to the condition of 
other States, and particularly to Louisiana and Mississippi, I have added to the 
inclosures letters and testimony in regard to the lawless condition of a portion of 
the people of the lattor State. 

In regard to Lonisiana affairs, murders and massacres of innocent men for opin- 
jon 's sake, or on account of color, have been of too recent date and of too frequent 
oceurrence to require agers pune en or testimony here. All are familiar with 
rear’ horrible details, the only wonder being that so many justify them or apologize 

r them. 

But recently a committee of the Senate of the United States visited the State of 
Mississippi to take testimony on the subject of frauds and violence in elections. 
Their report has not yet been made public; but I await its forthcoming with a 
feeling of confidence that it will fully sustain all that I have stated ting to 
frand and violence in the State of Mississippi. 

U. S. GRANT. 


Executive MANSION, July 31, 1876. 
The message was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a reso- 
lntion of the Senate of the 24th instant, a statement of the number 
of employés borne upon the civil list of the War Department from 
1850 tə 1875, inclusive, compiled from the Biennial Register; which 
wus ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. SARGENT, Mr. BOUT- 
WELL, and Mr. Norwoop conferees on the part of the Senate at the 
fourth conference upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon 
the bill (H. R. No. 1594) making appropriations for the consular and 
diplomatic service of the Government for the year ending June 30, 
1877, and for other purposes. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. ALLISON presented the petition of John Barry, John W. 
Pumphrey, jr., William F. Marr, and others, citizens of the District of 
Columbia, praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. No. 3435) pro- 
viding for the adjustment of claims against the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other pu which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LOGAN presented the petition of M. D. Manson, L. A. Foote, 
Charles W. Elmore, and others, officers and soldiers in the late war, 
citizens of Indiana, praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. No. 58) 
to equalize the bounties of soldiers who served in the late war for 
the Union; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DORSEY presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Arkansas, in favor of the passage of a law authorizing the adjust- 
ment and settlement of the claim of the widow and heirs of the late 
Peter T. Crutchfield, deceased, for moneys alleged to have been taken 
from him by the State of Arkansas while acting as United States 
marshal; which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


HAND-BOOK FOR THE USE OF CONGRESS, 


Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing, to which was re- 
ferred a resolution inquiring into the expediency of preparing a hand- 
book for the use of Congress, giving a brief account of the several 
Executive Departments of the Government, &., have instructed me 
to report it back and ask to be discharged from its further considera- 
tion. The committee have adopted the suggestion, for which the; 
are indebted to the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Wann 
in the Congressional Directory, and I believe in a way which wi 
meet his approbation and accomplish the object which he had in of- 
fering the resolution. It isa very desirable addition, and we think it 
will improve the value of the Congressional Directory. 

Speaking of the Directory, I will state that I found yesterday a 
copy of one of the last Directories that had been issued under the old 

ime, before the present so-called “ extravagant and corrupt system 
of public printing” was adopted. I should like to have some of the 
new Senators, some of- these boys who have come in since 1865, and 
never have seen the old Directory, to look at it and compafé it with 
the new one. It contains scarce a tenth of the useful information and 
it is full of gross inaccuracies. The Directory used to be printed after 
the session was well under way. The last but one, I think, was not 
printed until the latter of February, that being a short session, 
when we adjourned on the 4th of March; and they cost fifty cents a 
piece, which is abont four times the cost of the present Directory. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Who was chairman of the Committee on 
Printing then? 

Mr. ANTHONY, I had the honor to be its chairman, but the Di- 
rectory was not then printed under the supervision of the Committee 
on Printing. It was a private speculation of one of the officers of 
the House of Representatives; and in consequence of the incorrect 
character of the work, so incorrect as to mislead rather than inform, 
a resolution was d directing the Committee on Printing to have 
5 1 under ‘the extravagant and corrupt system of the Print- 

ce, 
r. WITHERS. What year was the Directory printed to which 
the Senator refers? 


Mr. ANTHONY, In 1864. 

The report was agreed to. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am instructed by the Committee on Printing, to 
whom was referred the petition of employés in the Bureau of Engray- 
ing and Printing praying for a short leave of absence to visit the 
Centennial, to ask to be discharged from its farther consideration 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Finance. The Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing is in no sense under the supervision of the 
Committee on Printing, but belongs to the province of the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

The report was 18 * to. 

Mr. WRIGHT. few days since the Committee on the Judiciary 
reported back the bill (H. R. No. 3168) relating to partition of real 
estate in the District of Columbia. The committee have since had 
the matter informally under consideration. We reported at that time 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute. Iam now instructed to 
report a substitute for such substitute, and move that it be printed. 

he motion was to. 

Mr. WRIGHT. As that is a very important matter to the citizens 
of this District and the real estate here and the practice under it in 
the courts, I shall if possible endeavor to obtain the floor to-morrow 
morning to ask for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. No. 3503) for the relief of Philip Rohr, of Virginia, for 
tobacco seized for use of the Army, submitted an adverse report; 
Lf was ordered to be printed, and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, from the Committee on Finance, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. No. 2367) to amend section 2958 of the 
Revised Statutes, reported it without amendment, and submitted a re- 
port thereon; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WADLEIGH, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of Mrs. Anna M. Orne, of New Jersey, widow and 
administratrix of Henry A. Orne, formerly of Memphis, Tennessee, 
praying for indemnity for certain damage, &c., to the property of her 

usband by the United States, submitted an adverse report thereon ; 
which was ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the Committee on Patents, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. No. 3392) for the relief of John R. Harrington, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon; which was 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRUCE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. No. 1496) granting a pension to Mary A. Allen, 
submitted an adverse report thereon ; which was ordered to be printed, 
and the bill was pestponed indefinitely. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Mr. HOWE. I am instructed by the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary of Congress, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. R. 
No. 77) providing for the restoration of the original Declaration of 
Independence, to report it back without amendment and recommend 
its pange. As it is a very simple affair and ap ropriates no money, 
and as this is the centennial year, my frien TMe, EDMUNDS] sug- 
gests I ask for the present consideration of the resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It empowers a commis- 
sion, consisting of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Librarian of Congress, to have re- 
sort tosuch means as will most effectually restore the writing of the 
original manuscript of the Declaration of Independence, with the 
signatures appended thereto, now in the United States Patent Office; 
and provides that the expense attending the same be defrayed out of 
the contingent fund of the Interior Department. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


IDAHO PENITENTIARY. 

Mr. MORRILL. I am directed by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 1972) to 
authorize the construction of an inclosure around the United States 
penitentiary at Boisé City, in the Territory of Idaho, to report it 
favorably. It is only a few lines, and it merely provides for fenein 
in the rascals who are now confined in the penitentiary of Idaho. 1 
take it nobody will have any objection to having them feneed in. The 
bill appropriates $1,500 for that purpose. I for the present con- 
sideration of the bill, if there is no objection. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It appropriates $1,500, or so much 
thereof as may be required, to construct a wooden inclosure around 
the United States penitentiary at Boisé City, in the Territory of 
Idaho, to be expended by the United States marshal for the district of 
feeb, under the direction of the Attorney-General of the United 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WRECK OF THE MONITOR TECUMSEH. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I am instructed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. R. No. 148) in 
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reference to the wreck of the United States monitor Tecumseh, to 
report it back with an amendment and with a recommendation that 
when amended it pass. 

I will state to the Senate that the question about which the reso- 
lution was sent to the Committee on the Judiciary arose out of some 
supposed legal difficulty concerning the situation of this monitor. 
The monitor was a part of the United States Navy, and ran against a 


torpedo in Mobile Bay, in the year 1864, and sank in forty feet of 
water, and the place of sinking was marked by a buoy. Afterward 
Congress passed, in 1570, a joint resolution which authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to take such steps as he saw fit for the collec- 
tion, sale, &e., of any “wrecked, abandoned, or derelict property 
which ought to go to the United States,” was the expression describ- 
ing the class of property to which the resolution referred; and then 
it went on to speak also of dues that might be owing to the late gov- 
ernment of the so-called Confederate States. Under the my ag fl 
as the Secretary of the Treasury supposed, of this resolution, he sold 
this wreck, if it be called a wreck, to a gentleman named Slaughter, 
and also the wreck of one of the vessels of the rebel government, for 
the sum of $50. 

When this vessel went down, all on board went with it. About one 
hundred and fifty officers and sailors were buried in that iron tomb, 
and there are their remains to this day of course. The assignee of the 
man who claims to be the owner proposes to blow up the vessel in 
order to get the old iron. The House passed a joint resolution instruct- 
ing the Savi of the Navy to prevent that, unless these bodies or 
remains are carefully removed, “decently and in order,” and if that 
cannot be done, to tender back the money and take possession. 

The committee, or a considerable portion of it, was inclined to the 
opinion that the joint resolution of Congress of 1870 did not author- 
ize the Secretary of the Treasury to do anything about this vessel at 
all, inasmuch as it always was the property of the United States, and 
was in the legal on of the Navy Department, as much so as if 
it had been at the navy-yard in this city, although it was on the bot- 
tom of the bay, but it was buoyed out. I think a majority of the 
committee are of opinion that this act of Congress did not refer to 
any such property at all, which was in the possession of the United 
States at belonged to us, in charge of the Navy Department, and 
therefore that this gentleman got no title; but, however that may be, 
we are of the opinion that this sacrilege of blowing the bones of these 
poor fellows everywhere over the bottom of the sea ought not to be 
permitted at whatever cost. Therefore we report an amendment, 
without any recitals or preambles which admit seca title, sim- 

ly providing that the Secretary of the Treasury shall tender this 
50 and interest to the party who paid it to him, and that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy shall protect this ship and keep it from disturb- 
ance; but he is authorized in his discretion, if it can be done in a 
suitable and decent way, to let the parties who now claim it have it 
on terms which under his supervision will provide carefully and 
effectually for removing these remains and having them properly 
buried on land. That is the amendment which we propose. I have 
taken the time to explain it now in the nature of a report, in order 
that everybody may be notified of the grounds we take. 

Mr. WEST. Why not have it considered now? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As it is a matter which does not involve very 
great responsibility, my friend suggests that I might as well ask for 
the present consideration of the resolution, and if there is no objec- 
tion I will. Of course if anybody would rather have it lie over, I do 
not ask it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be read, 
subject to objection, 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Committee on the Judiciary report to 
strike out the preamble of the resolution and all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed to return and 
tender to the party claiming to have purchased the United States monitor Tecumseh 
the sum of $50, with interest at 6 per cent. added from Aug~st 7, 1873, to the day 
of tender, said sum of $50 being the sum paid by James E. Sluughter on what pur- 
ported to be the sale of said monitor, then lying in Mobile Bay. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he hereby is, directed to assume 
the control and protection of said monitor, and he is authorized to dispose of the 
same to the party who paid said money, or his assigns, on just terms, providing in 
such disposition for the removal from said monitor and the proper burial of the re- 
mains of the persons carried down when she sank; such removal from the said mon- 
e PROE ATENE the protection and supervision of the Secretary of the 

avy. 

Mr. WEST. Do you appropriate the money necessary! 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We Ikeo the parton bes the Treasury to pay it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee 
a question, I understood the second section to authorize the sale to 
the same party of the vessel after the bodies shall be removed? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. I want to inquire if that contemplates the same 
price which was pag to the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No; it only contemplates the sale at a just price, 
and no sale at all unless decent provision can suitably and properly 
be made for the removal of these remains and their due burial. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The point I wanted to make is that it seems 
to me $50 is wholly inadequate even for the iron there, and I wanted 
to inquire whether the sale was authorized at the former price. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, sir; it provides for the sale on just terms. It 


is an authority to sell on just terms if the situation will authorize it, 
with dne regard to these bodies. 

Mr. WITHERS. I inquire of the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary whether I understood him to say that the Judiciary 
Committee were of opinion that the sale which had been made for 
$50 was not a legal sale? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is, as I understand it, the opinion of the 
committee. Some of the gentlemen doubt whether that is the strict 
construction of the act. I will say for myself I have no doubt at 
all; it appears clear to me that the act did not authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to dispose of that property at all. 

Mr. CRAGIN. This matter was before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and by them committed to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
There is one point in the case that has not been brought out. In ad- 
dition to the 1 that surrounds this vessel, there was a safe on board 
containing a considerable amount of money, somewhere from $5,000 
to $20,000, and these parties who have bonght the vessel, I am told, 
may get their remuneration in that money which they will find, and 
therefore it is not to be raised so much for the iron. It will be vegy 
expensive to raise the vessel. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Nothing of that sort appeared in the papers that 
we had; but I will state that a copy of the sale by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the professed sale, was before us, and, according to my 
recollection, the papers there—I am quite sure I am right—agree 
that all that the Secretary sold was the monitor Tecumseh. The sale 
does not include any personal property or money of the United States 
that may happen to be on board any more than it includes the bones 
of these poor sailors who went down in it, and if they get it up 
the money in the safe will belong to the United States. 

Mr. SPENCER. Is this joint resolution before the Senate by unani- 
mous consent! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not yet before the Senate. 
The Chair was going to put the question on taking it up. Is there 
objection to its present consideration ? 

Mr. SPENCER. Lobject to its consideration. I should like to look 


at it. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama objects, 
and the joint resolution will be placed on the Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. LOGAN asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave to 
introduce a bill (S. No. 1010) for the relief of Julius S. Bohrer, master 
in the United States Navy; which was read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Nayal Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HOWE asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave to 
introduce a bill (S. No. 1011) to extend the time for the completion 
of the Green Bay and Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship-canal in 
the State of Wisconsin, and to repeal section 5 of chapter 32 of the 
acts of Congress of 1866; which was read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WEST asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave to 
introduce a bill (8. No. 1012) for the relief of Charles Clinton, late 
assistant treasurer of the United States at New Orleans, Louisiana; 
which was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. : 

Mr. DORSEY asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave to 
introduce a joint resolution (S. R. No. 21) defining the meaning and in- 
tent of the act of June 11, 1870, entitled “An act in relation to the 


-Hot Springs reservation in Arkansas ;” which was read twice by its 


title, and ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. WEST asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave to in- 
troduce a joint resolution (S. No. 22) allowing the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company to carry the mails in their new iron steamships; which 
was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Post-Oflices 
and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


MILITARY ACADEMY BILL, 


Mr. ALLISON. I move to take ap the report of the committee of 
conference on the bill (H. R. No. 810) making appropriations for the 
support of the Mili Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1877. The report has been heretofore submitted and read. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to consider 


the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
report. 

r. EDMUNDS. Let us have the report explained. 

Mr. ALL330N. This bill appropriates $74,675 less than a similar 
bill last year. The bill as it came to the Senate from the House ap- 
propriated $259,231, to which the Senate added $49,610. The confer- 
ence committee reduced the amount $18,776 below the billas it passed 
the Senate. 

I will say that these reductions from the amount appropriated last 
year chiefly arise from the fact that in the bill this year there is no 
appropriation for the continuation of the hospital building at West 
Point. Last year we sree, $30,000 for a new hospital there, 
which all the officers at the academy state is very necessary; but in 
the spirit of economy of this year this hospital is left in an incom- 
plete state, bey) been completed I think to the first story. The 
estimates called for $42,000 to complete this hospital. The House 
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omitted that item entirely, and the building must remain in an incom- 
plete condition. ; 

There is also an incomplete system of sewerage at this post. The 
Senate inserted $8,000 for the purpose of completing the sewerage; 
but the House insisted that in this time of economy they could not 
afford to allow this sewerage to be completed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That it would be a healthful measure to leave 
as it is? 

Mr. ALLISON. That seems to be the impression in the Honse. 
Therefore that item was omitted. I believe these are the principal 
items of omission in the bill of this year compared with the last. 

Mr. WEST. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a question? 
Are the matters in dispute with reference to the conduct, of affairs at 
the Military Academy in the pay of the professors remitted by this 
report to the committee to be appointed by the respective presiding 
officers of the two Houses or not 

Mr. ALLISON. Thatsubject is not remitted in terms. The fourth 
section of the Army appropriation bill that passed a few days ago 
pævides for a commission to take into consideration the propriety of 
re-organizing the line and staff corps of the Army. The officers of 
the Military Academy being a portion of the Army, it was supposed 
that this commission or committee would take charge of that subject 
also. Therefore all matters of pay at the Military Academy at West 
Point remain as provided by the Senate in its amendments to the bill 
of the House, A 

I will say with reference to the Military Academy band that the 
Senate conferees made some concessions. 

Mr. WEST. How much did they give up? 

Mr. ALLISON. They reduced the appropriation from $14,800 to 


$11,000. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Are there any changes of the Jaw in this bill? 
Mr. ALLISON. There are no changes of the law in this bill. 
The report was concurred in, 


EXPENSES OF COMMITTEE ON CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 
Mr. SARGENT. I submit the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the disbursing officer of the Senate shall advance such of 
the sum appropriated to pay the expenses of the Joint Select Committee on Chinese 
Immigration and paid into the contingent fund of the Senate to the vig aero 
Ars of the Senate as the chairman of said committee shall in writing direct for 
the pu aforesaid, and the Sergeant-at-Arms shall, as soon as may be, make a 
detailer pee of the expenditure thereof with a vouchers, which, when so 
made, s$ he received by said disbursing officer and returned with his accounts to 
the preper officer of the Treasury Department. 

I have adopted the form that has been usual in such cases; and it is 
necessary in order to enable the fund to be drawn. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No doubt about that; but the question is whether 
the resolution ought not to be referred to the Committee on Contin- 
gent Expenses. 

Mr. SARGENT. I have no objection to its being referred. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not care anything about it, if you are sure 
you are right. 

Mr, SARGENT. Letit be referred to the Committee on Contingent 
Expenses. I make that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

W. WHEELER HUBBELL. 

Mr. WALLACE. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill (H. R. No. 3192) for the relief of William Wheeler 
Hubbell was indefinitely postponed. The report was based on imper- 


fections of certain papers from the Patent Office, and I ask to have 


the vote reconsidered and the bill referred to the Committee on Pat- Pa 


ents. 
By unanimous consent, the motion was agreed to, 


DEPOSIT OF INDIAN FUNDS. 


Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate di to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. No. 614) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to deposit certain funds in the 
United States Treasury in lieu of investment. 

The amendment was read, being in line 12 to strike out the word 
“five” and insert “ four and a half.” 

Mr. INGALLS. That relates to the amount of interest to be paid 
on the funds. The Committee on Indian Affairs believe that treaty 
stipulations gure in certain cases 5 per cent, to be paid, but not 
being certain they desire a committee of conference to ascertain. 

The motion was to; and the President pro tempore was au- 
thorized to appoint the committee of conference. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT HARRISBURGH. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I ask the Senate to take up the 
bill (S. No. 1006) authorizing the Secretary of the T to use the 
surplus of certain moneys heretofore appropriated for public build- 
ings at Harrisburgh in the prosecution of the work after the land shall 
have been paid for. The facts are about these: At the last session 
an appropriation of $160,000 was made by Congress to purchase a 
proper site for a public building in the city of Harrisburgh. For vari- 
ous reasons it was difficult to make the purchase at the time, and the 
reduction in the values has enabled the Government to purchase 
this site for about one-third of the amount appropriated. It is desir- 
able that the additional sum not to be used in the purchase of the 
property shall be used immediately in preparing the ground and 


getting materials for the building. This will afford time enough by 
the next meeting of Congress to enable a proper appropriation to be 
made for the whole. I ask no appropriation now, but that that part 
of the appropriation that stands over may be used in preparing for 
the building. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. No. 1006) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use the surplus of certain moneys here- 
tofore appropriated was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds reported the bill 
with amendments. : 

The amendments were to strike out in lines 4 and 5 the words “ post- 
office and Government offices” and insert“ public buildings;” and in 
line 9, to strike out “ to” and insert “ for;” so as to make the bill read: 

That after Lac progeny site and obtaining a valid title to the land authorized 
to be purchased for public buildings at Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, by the act of 
March 3, 1875, the Secretary of the Treasury is 58 authorized and directed to 
use any moneys left of the appropriation made by said act of Congress for the im- 
provement of the premises so purchased, with a view to the use of the same as u 
post-office and Government offices, as named in the said act. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to use the surplus of certain moneys heretofore 
pe ehh for a site for public buildings at Harrisburgh, Pennsyl- 
van 

REUBEN DAVIS. 


Mr. BAYARD. Imove that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill No. 990, 

The motion was to; and the bill (S. No. 990) to remove the 
political disabilities of Reuben Davis, of Mississippi, was read the 
second time and considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was zaporea to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed by a two-thirds vote, 

LAND DISTRICT IN WYOMING. 


Mr. PADDOCK. Lask unanimous consent to proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill No. 1336. It is a local bill reported unanimously. 

By unanimous consent the bill (H. R. No. 1336) to establish a new 
land district in the Territory of Wyoming was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. By it all the public lands in the Territory of 
Wyoming lying west of the thirty-first meridian of longitude west 
from Washington are to constitute a new land district to be called 
the Evanston district. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM 8. ROBINSON, 


3 W I move to proceed to the consideration of Senate 
ill No. 4 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. No. 436) for the relief 
of William 8. Robinson, of Malden, Massachusetts, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The preamble recites that William S. Robinson, of the town of 
Malden, and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, was lately the clerk 
of the house of representatives of the Legislature, or “ general court,” 
of that Commonwealth, and it is represented that as said clerk of one 
of the legislative branches of the government he was assessed and 
id income taxes on his salary for the period of ten years under the 
internal-revenue laws of the United States as then construed and exe- 
cuted; and that by reason of the serious illness of Robinson, and his ab- 
sence from the country and from home considerable periods of time 
consequent thereon, since these assessments and payments, he was 
not informed that they had been held by the pro r authorities to be 
illegal, and that the same would be refunded by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in time to prepare and present his claims therefor within the 
penoa required by section of the act approved June 6, 1872, 

ut were not, as is alleged, presented until the time and limitation in 
that act had expired; the bill therefore directs the acconnting officers 
of the Treasury Department to examine the claims of Robinson, pre- 
sented for that purpose in the manner heretofore prescribed by the 
Treasury Department for the presentation of the like claims, and to 
reject the claims or to refund the taxes the same as if the claims had 
been presented within the period fixed by section 44 of the act ap- 
proved June 6, 1872. 

The Committee on Claims proposed to amend the bill in line 8 by 
nerung after the word “taxes” the words “ to his legal represent- 
atives. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear the report in that case. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Ican state the facts of the case. There is not any 
question as to the facts ; there is no question as to the service of this 
party, and no question that he paid these taxes; nor is there an 
question but that these taxes would have been refunded if the appli- 
cation had been made in time, When the matter was originally be- 
fore the committee there was no sufficient und shown why this 
application was not made in time under the law. After that the bill 
was recommitted, and then it appeared by the statement of the widow 
of this person, as also by the statement of one of the members on this 
floor from Massachusetts, the junior Senator, [Mr. Dawes, ] that this 
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person had been in such a diseased state of mind that he was unable 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 


to attend to this business, and for that reason the application was not | ment was concurred in. 


made in time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. When did the time of limitation expire ? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Ido not remember the time exactly now. I only 
state the fact that it was by reason of this condition of his mind that 
he was unable to attend to business. 

Mr. DAWES. I think the time expired about a year ago. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I think longer ago than that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is very dangerous to remove the statute of 
limitations about any claim against the United States, more so in- 
deed than itis a statute of limitations in respect tointerests between 
private parties. At least I think so. But if the chairman states 
that this man was insane so that he had not the mental power to 
protect his sa and had not any guardian, then I do not know but 
that it is wel 7 to let the bill go through. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The facts are found as stated in the report. We 
did not set out all the testimony leading to this conclusion, but we 
found the fact that he was unable to attend to his business by reason 
of his mental condition. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Do I understand that his mental condition was 
such as to make him incapable of attending to business? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I donot know that I expressed it in that language, 
but I certainly think my language implies all that the Senator states. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator means that now, as I understand? 

Mr. DAWES. I do not think the Senator would wish to leave on 
record quite that impression that he was incapable of doing business. 
He was not in one sense incapable of it, but his mental condition was 
very much impaired, and it was a condition approaching that, and 
he went abroad for the 1 1 of relief, so that the statute rig 
without any knowledge of that fact on his part; but I do not desire 
to have the Senate vote on the impression that he was not in his right 
mind. He had a difficulty about his mental condition that rendered 
it impossible for him to take care of his own business. That is just 
what it was—an absolute nervous prostration. He was found dead 
in his bed in the morning. It was a sort of nervous paralysis. Pre- 
cisely the same reasons governed both Houses in passing a bill a few 
months since in reference to a judge in Ohio, who from impaired 
health was unable to attend to business, and I think went abroad; 
and on the recommendation of the committee that bill was passed. 
There was an entire absence of any evidence when this committee 
reported the first time; but it being exactly like that case, I took the 
pains to present it to the committee again and they were without 
any doubt on the subject upon the testimony presented. 

‘he amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of the 
legal representatives of William S. Robinson, of Malden, Massachu- 
setts, 

REFORM AND RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair appoints as members on 
the part of the Senate on the commission to which was referred the 
subject of the reform and re-organization of the Army provided for in 
the act, fourth section of the act making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, and for 
other purposes, the Senator from Louisiana [ Mr. WEST] and the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, [Mr. COCKRELL. ] 


BILLS BECOME LAWS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. U. 8. 
GRANT, jr., his Secretary, announced that the following bills having 
been received by the President on J uy 19, and not having been re- 
turned by him to the Senate within the ten days prescribed by the 
Constitution, have become laws without his signature: 

A bill (S. No. 123) for the relief of Philip S. Wales, medical in- 
spector in the United States Navy; and 

A bill (8. No. 627) making an appropriation to pay the claim of 
Butler, Miller & Co. 

LAND DISTRICT IN IDAHO. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. President, in behalf of the people of the Terri- 
Sony ot Idaho, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill No. 538. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. No. 538) to create an ad- 
ditional land district in the Territory of Idaho was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Committee on Public Lands proposed to amend the bill in line 8 
by inserting the word “south” before “ boundary,” and in line 9 insert- 
ing the word “north” before the words “of base-line ;” so as to read: 


That all that part of the Territory of Idaho, described and bounded as follows, 
namely: commencing at the southeastern corner of said Territory; thence ranning 
west on the line between said Terri and the Territory of Utah to the line be- 
tween ranges No. 23 and No. 24 east, Boisé meridian; thence north to the south 
boundary of township No. 10 north of base line; thence east to the eastern bound- 
ary of liabo aroo 47 ree N — the a boundary of —— 

e e ginning, constitute a land to 
called Oneida land district, £o. aches * 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

IMPEACHMENT OF W. W. BELKNAP. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of twelve o’clock having 
arrived, legislative and executive business will be 3 and the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of the articles of impeach- 
ment exhibited by the House of Representatives against William W. 
Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The Senate then proceeded to the trial of the impeachment of 
William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

The Senate sitting for the trial of the impeachment of William W. 
Belknap having adjourned then resumed its 

LEGISLATIVE SESSION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate resumes its legislative 
session. The Chair will lay before the Senate the unfinished busi- 


ness. 

Mr.EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate take a recess for fifteen 
minutes. 

COUNTING OF ELECTORAL VOTES, 

Mr. THURMAN. It will be remembered that in the early part of 
the session a bill was reported by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections respecting the counting of electoral votes for President and 
Vice-President, and after a long discussion was finally passed. I 
voted for it and moved to reconsider the vote by which it was passed, 
and that motion has nera don been taken up, I am now informed 
that if taken up it will lead to a discussion, and that at this late 
riod of the session would be fatal to any measure whatsoever on this 
subject. I therefore suppose that the only way in which the two 
Houses can come to an arrangement is for the bill to go to the House 
and let the House propose such amendments as it may in its wisdom 
deem to be proper. I therefore ask leave to withdraw the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The vote on the passage of the bill 
(S. No. 1) to provide for and regulate the sonning of votes for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, and the decision of questions arising there- 
on, was reconsidered, as the record shows; and the question is on 
ordering the bill to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. THURMAN. Ido not think any vote was taken on the recon- 
sideration, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate take a recess for fifteen 
minutes and we can look into that. 

Mr. CONKLING. Was the vote reconsidered ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is so on the record, 

Mr. CONKLING. Therefore another vote is necessary to pass the 


bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. The Senator from Vermont moves to take a recess 
for fifteen minutes. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at two o’clock and twenty-five 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess for fifteen minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, (at two o’clock and forty minutes 
p.m.) The recess having expired, the Senate resumes its session, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 36) to restore the name of Captain 
Edward S. Meyer to the active list of the Army. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill (H. 
R. No. 4060) to provide for the payment of certain indebtedness in- 
curred in the construction of the New York court-house and post-office 
building; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution ; and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. No. 36) to restore the name of Captain Edward 8. 
Meyer, to the active list of the Army; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 154) prohibiting supply of special me- 
tallie cartridges to hostile Indians. 


OSAGE LANDS IN KANSAS, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business is before 
the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, which is the bill (H, R. 
No. 3625) providing for the sale of the Osage ceded lands in Kansas 
to actual settlers. The pending question is on the 

Mr. CONKLING. There is no quorum obviously of the Senate 
present, and I suggest that there should be a call of the Senate or a 
quorum present before business p 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was only stating the 
question. The Secretary will call the roll of Senators. 

The Secretary called the roll. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Imove thatthe Senate adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lhope not. It is not three o’clock. 

The motion was not a to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A quorum is found to be present, 
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and the Secretary will report the pending question on the unfinished 
business. 

The Cr CLERK. The amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. INGALLS] is to strike out in section 5, commencing in line 5, the 
words— 

Upon the payment by each purchaser to the receiver of the proper land office the 


sum of fifteen cents per acre in addition to the sum heretofore paid, to cover in 
part the expense incurred in litigating the title to said land set up by said railroads. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Subject to any valid adverse claims that may have accrued before or since such 
sale or cancellation. 


So that if amended the section will read: 


Sec. 5. That all entries heretofore made of any of said lands, and set aside or 
canceled by the Secre of the Interior, on the ground that the said railroads had 
a prior grant of said lands, be restored by the said Secretary of the Interior subject 
2 valid adverse claims that may have accrued before or since such sale or can- 
ce lon. 


Mr. INGALLS. The object of the amendment is simply to permit 
any adverse claims that may have acerued before or since the entries 
were set aside by the Secretary of the Interior to be adjudicated 
properly, and the change of the section is rendered necessary from 
the fact of the eighth section being stricken out and the price re- 
reduced from $1.40 to $1.25 per acre. The latter part of the section 
from line 4 to line 9 is incongruous with the remainder of the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think my friend from Kansas is correct; but 
the section itself onght to be changed a little. It provides: 

That all entries heretofors made of any of said lands, and set aside or canceled— 


Without describing the nature of the entry. I think it ought to 
be “all legal or regular entries,” so that if neither any 
right, and one man entered under the railroad and another entered 
under the Secretary of the Interior, and they had conflicting claims, 
they should be leff on exactly common ground. As the man under 
the railroad, it turned out, had no Jaw to support him, if the other 
man had not any law to support him, we ought to leave the first pos- 
sessor in possession. 

Mr. INGALLS, Ia to that amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is no objection to the amendment of the 
Senator. ‘The one I shall propose will be afterward. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator, as I understand, su 
tion of the word “lawful” after the word “all” and 
“entries” in the first line. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment will be made if 
there be no objection. The Chair hears none. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Kansas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to amend by adding a section: 


Src. —. This act shall not take effect until said tribes of Indians shall file their 
assent thereto with the Secretary of the Interior, 


The amendment was to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to call attention to a proviso on page 2 
of the bill in the first section stricken out in committee. I wish to 
know what is done with that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to strike out was 
disagreed to. The proviso is in the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. That ought not to be disagreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What proviso is it? 

Mr. ALLISON. The first proviso. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No; the striking out ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON, I appeal to the Senator from Kansas to allow that 
amendment to be agreed to. We have no more right to take these 
sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections from these Indians than we have 
to take any ot hex land belonging to any individual in the United States. 

Mr. INGALLS. The joint resolution of April 10, 1869, in express 
terms declares that the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections shall be 
reserved in these lands for the use of the State of Kansas for school 
purposes. The Secretary of the Interior has already decided that the 
right of the State does not attach, The committee that this 
provision should be stricken out, in which I very cheerfully concurred 
with them. When the question came to the Senate, on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio, ar jirga yy the 5 was oi 
greed to contrary to my judgment and against what eve to 
the law in the case. So far as I am poh, ens personally, I am en- 
tirely willing that the words shall be stricken out, believing as I do 
that neither the law nor the treaty provides for the reservation of 
these sections for school p 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I move a consideration or ask unanimous 
consent that this amendment reported by the committee but disagreed 
to in Committee of the Whole shall prevail. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Before we take that question I should like to ask 
the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands to explain how that 
would leave us? 

Mr. OGLESBY. The sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in these 
Indian lands belong to the Osage Indians and were ceded under this 
treaty that has now become familiar to the Senate, and were in no 
sense public lands. They were in no sense lands to which the ordi- 
nance for the admission of the States into the Union ever applied. 
They could not be reserved for school purposes in the ordinance of 
admission. They were Indian lands under the control of the Indians 


ts the inser- 
ore the word 


with an unextinguished Indian title. It would not be fair to take 
these lands now and give them to so good a purpose as is provided 
for in the proviso, a purpose that everybody heartily indorses, the 
common schools; but it is wrong to take those sections for that pur- 
They properly belong to the Indians and ought to be exempted 
kon reservation for school : 
Mr. ALLISON. I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
Illinois to the fact that these lands were absolutely donated by the 
treaty of 1867 to the education and civilization of the Indian tribes. 
Mr. OGLESBY. Unquestionably. 
Mr. ALLISON. Now it is proposed to take these sections from the 
Indian tribes and place them under the control of the State of Kan- 


sas. 

Mr. OGLESBY. What the Senator from Kansas says is exactly 
true that it is taking this land from the education of the Indians gen- 
erally in the United States and giving it to the education of white 
children. It belongs to the Indian fund; if belongs to the Indian 
families, and ought in my honest judgment to be kept there. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I see that the act of admission of Kansas, Jan- 
nary 29, 1861, provides that— 

The following propositions are hereby offered to the said le of Kanras for 
their free acceptance or rejection, which, if accepted, shall be obligatory on the 
United States and upon the said State of Kansas, to wit: First, that sections Nos. 
16 and 36 in every township of public lands in said State, and where either of said 
sections or any part reof has been sold or otherwise been disposed of, other 
lands, equivalent thereto and as contiguous as may be, shall be granted to said 
State for the use of schools. 

Of course it is plain under the present state of the law as decided 
by the Supreme Court, that these were not public lands in the judi- 
cial and legislative sense at that time, but a provision was made 
that “lien lands,“ as I believe they are called, should be given to the 
State of Kansas for schools to make it up. So I confess I do not see 
why the Indians should not have the benefit of these sections, and 
in that case the proviso ought to be stricken ont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the proviso will be stricken ont. 

Mr. BOOTH. I move to amend section 2 by striking out of lines 3 
and il ex words “not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres ;” so as 
to read: 

Sec. 2. That any person who is a citizen of the United States, or has declared his 
intention to become such, who in good faith had purchased any portion of said land 
from either the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston Railroad Company or the 

i, Kansas and Texas Railroad Company. 

As the bill now stands, section 2 allows all persons who have bonght 
in faith from the railroad companies to acquire title from the 
United States by paying the sum specified to the extent of one hun- 
hundred and sixty acres, There are persons, the Senator from Kan- 
sas I believe said there were one hundred, who had bought of the 
railroad companies in faith tracts of land exceeding one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, had paid the full price, and made valuable im- 
provements. I think the same principle of equity that would give 
the purchaser of one hundred and sixty acres the right of pre-emp- 
tion from the United States ought to be extended to those who have 
bought larger tracts. That will be effected by the amendment I pro- 


pose. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I hope the Senator from Kansas will accept the 
amendment of the Senator from California. 

Mr. INGALLS. I cannot accept the amendment. I am entirely 
by tas Senate shall vote upon it without any further discussion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from California. 

The amendment wes agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Sonate as amended, and the amend- 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAM 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker pro tempore of the House ha 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions; and they 
were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore : 

A bill (H. R. No. 4053) to farther authorize the Commissioner of In- 
oian Affairs to purchase supplies for the Indian Bureau in open mar- 

et; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4054) to continue the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to continue the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide temporarily for the expenses of the Government ;’” 

A bill (H. R. No. 4055) to continue the public printing; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1972) to authorize the construction of an inclosure 
around the United States penitentiary at Boisé City, in the Territory 
of Idaho; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 77) providing for the restoration of 
the original Declaration of Independence. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 
Mr. ALLISON. I move to take up House bill No. 3022, known as 
the river and harbor bill. 4 
The motion was agreed to; and the bill (H. R. No. 3022) making 
appropriations for the construction, repair, preservation, and comple- 
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tion of certain publie works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, was cons:dered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. DAVIS. Before we proceed to the consideration of the bill I 
desire to give notice that on Thursday morning after the morning 
hour, if I do not interfere with some appropriation bill or conference 
report, I shall ask the Senate to permit me to make some remarks 
upon the report of the Committee on Finance in regard to Treasury 
discrepancies, 

Mr. KELLY. At the conclusion of this bill I shall ask as a favor 
of the Senate to dispose of what, is known as the Klamath land bill, 
which my friend from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] has so ably argued 
on the other side. 3 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I beg to say as to the Klamath Indian bill that I 
have not begun to argue the other side on that question yet. The 
case has hardly been opened. I wish to give notice, as I have done 
about twenty times before, that when this bill is over I shall try to 
have the Senate dispose of the Pacific Railroad question, which is 
still on the President’s table. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I also desire, in a modest way, to give notice to 
the Senate that after this bill is finished, whatever the result may be, 
I shall ask that the bill for a partial restoration of the franking priv- 
ilege be considered —— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Impartial you mean. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Very partial, and very impartial, too; I accept 
the amendment of my friend from Vermont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill (H. R. No. 3022) making 
Sppropriationa for the construction, repair, preservation, and com- 
pletion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes, is before the Senate asin Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ALLISON. This bill has been read so often and is so familiar to 
the Senate thut I trust Senators will waive any special reading. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This icular bill has never been before the Sen- 
ate heretofore, because it is reduced about two-sevenths and where the 
reductions come in we do not know. It will not take long to read it, 
and in order to get a general run of the bill so that we can tell where 
the amendments come in, I insist that the bill be read. 

Mr. SARGENT. Then let us act on the amendments in order as we 
go through the reading of the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No. Let it be read through in order to provide 
the great security to each State so much insisted on hitherto. 

Mr. ALLISON. Would it not satisfy the Senator from Vermont if 
the Clerk should read the amendments proposed by the Committee on 
1 I think we can gather practically all there is in the 
bill from reading the amendments. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Perhaps we shall, as it is mostly a bill of amend- 
ments, but we cannot understand the effect of the amendments with- 
out seeing what the amendments leave. Therefore I beg in the most 
modest way to ask the indulgence of the Senate tu have this bill read 
once that we may see what it is. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, (at three o'clock and five minutes 
p-m.) I believe it is always in order to move an adjournment of the 
Senate. Therefore I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the motion of my honorable friend will not 
be agreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The motion is not debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
moves that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 12, noes 
18; no quorum voting. 

Mr. LOGAN. I think we ought to have a short executive session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no quorum. 

Mr. WITHERS and others. Let us have the yeas nays on the mo- 
tion to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
6, nays 38; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Cameron of Pennsylvania, Hitchcock, Jones of Florida, Me- 


2 Robertson, and Stevenson —6. 
NA YS—Messrs, Allison, Anthony, Barn Ba: Booth, Christiancy, Conk- 
Harvey. Howe, Ingalls, Kernan, 


ling, Cooper. Davis, Dawes, Eaton, Ferry, 

Key, „ Me Donald. Maxey, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill, Norwood, Oglesby, 
Paddock, Randolph, Ransom, Sargent, Saulabury, Wadleigh, Wallace, West, 
Whyte, Windom, Withers, and Wright—38. 

A NT—Messrs. Alcorn, Bogy, Boutwell, Bruce, Burnside, Cameron of Wis- 
consin, Clayton, Cockrell, Conover, Cragin, Dennis, Dorsey, Edmunds, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, Hamlin, Johnston, Jones of Nevada, Kelly, MeMillan, 
Morton, Patterson, Sharon, Sherman, Spencer, and Thurman—27. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will proceed with the 
reading of the bill. 

Mr, ALLISON. I rise to a question of order. This bill has once 
been read thoroughly, and I do not know whether it must be read 
again or not under the rules. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Since this bill was reported it has been recom- 
mitted, and is now reported as if for the first time fresh, and it must 
be read through. Ido not ask its reading as a matter of form, but 
a order that every Senator may see what its general scope and 
effect is. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading will proceed. 

_ The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. Having read to line 12, 
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Mr. HOWE. Iask the Senator from Iowa if it is not his purpose 
to have the amendments acted on as they are reached in the reading 
of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont has in- 
sisted on the formal reading of the bill through before action is taken 
on the amendments. 


Mr. ALLISON. If my friend from Wisconsin can persuade my 
friend from Vermont that one reading of the bill is enough for us all 
to understand it, I think we may act on the amendments as we go on. 

Mr. HOWE. U think the Chair could persuade him of that, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Weare acting according to rules now. 

Mr. HOWE. Lask if it is the right of a Senator to have this bill 
read through at length, it being the same bill which has once before 
been before the Senate and has been read at length, recommitted, 
and reported back again? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Itis the same as a fresh bill, which 
requires to be read. It has been recommitted and reported on a dif- 
ferent basis; substantially a fresh bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask unanimous consent that we consider the 
amendments of the committee as the bill is read. I think there will 
be no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont objects. 

Mr. HOWE. [I acquiesce in the decision of the Chair. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is the Clerk reading the original House bill ? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I did not mean to insist upon that, but to ask 
that the amended bill as reported be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘This is the bill, the Chair under- 
stands. ; The amendments constituting the changes will be read sub- 
sequently. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now I do not understand what page the Secre- 
tary is on. 

The PRESIDENT pro 52 775 Page 6. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I thonght the committee had reported an entire 
fresh substitute, but I see they have not. 

1 5 pro tempore. Does the Senator insist on reading 
it thron 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, as it is altogether new. I thought the bill 
reported by the committee was a substitute for the Honse bill, and I 
did not ask in that case that the old bill should be read. 

Mr. ALLISON. Do J understand the Senator from Vermont now 
to suggest that we read the bill with the amendments and act upon 
the amendments as they are reached ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair asked the Senator from 
Vermont the question, and the Chair understood him to say he wished 
the bill read throngh. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My objection is that I wish to see for one the gen- 
eral effect of this bill and its general character, and that we see 
as the reading goesalong. I do not ask for the reading forthe papos 
of 7 12 up time, but in order that I may understand the bill. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read to the 
end of the first section, at line 519. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not ask for the reading of the second section. 
It is all stricken ont by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem If there be no objection, the read- 
ing of the second section will be omitted. 

Mr. ALLISON. I find on looking over the bill what is at; ph- 
ical error, I suppose. On page 20, line 464, where $285,000 are to be 
expended on Muscle Shoals the committee recommend striking out 
“eighty-five” and inserting “ fifty-two;” so as to make it 000. 
Having changed the amount in the beginning of the paragraph, we 
must change the amount at the close and must insert “ fifty-five” in- 
stead of “eighty-five.” 

oi EDMUNDS. That is one of the advantages of having the bill 
Teac 

Mr. ALLISON. I observe that the House on page 20, line: 476, 
spell “jetty” “jettee.” The Senator from Vermont suggests that we 
strike out “ee” and insert “y.” I am not sure but that that is right. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not make any such suggestion, if the Sena- 
tor will pardon me, in any public sense. Far be it from me to at- 
tempt to instruct the Committee on Appropriations in the art of spell- 


ing. 

fir, ALLISON. I beg pardon of the Senator. I will look into that 
matter and see what is the proper spelling. I think it is spelled cor- 
rectly in the bill now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will observe to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that any amendment is out of order until the amend- 
ments of the Committee on Appropriations have been considered. 

Mr. ALLISON, These are amendments of the committee. 

I desire to say a word or two with reference to this bill. It will 
be remembered that the bill came to us with an appropriation of 
$5,872,000 in round numbers from the House of Representatives. The 
Committee on Appropriations, after a careful examination and con- 
sideration of the bill, with the aid of the examinations previously 
made by the Committee on Commerce, struck out a large number of 
the appropriations proposed by the Honse, regarding them as local 
in their character and not national, and inserted in lieu of these ap- 
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propriations thus stricken out an increase of appropriations upon 
great national works that have been prosecuted for years and the 
necessity for the continuous prosecution of which still exists. That 
bill came into the Senate and all the amendments which were pro- 
posed by the Committee on Appropriations striking out appropria- 
tions were non-concurred in by the Senate, while all the amendments 
inserting appropriations upon these great national works were con- 
curred in by the Senate, thus placing the Senate in the position of 
having increased this appropriation bill about $900,000. The bill 
standing in this position was recommitted to the Committee on A 
propriations with instructions to re-examine the bill and report it 
again, the Senate limiting the total aggregate of the bill to $5,000,000. 
The Committee on Appropriations have carefully gone over every 
item of this bill in committee, reading the report of the engineers 
having charge of these works and making such examination in de- 
tail of each particular work as they could make within the two or 
three days allotted to this business. They now bring this bill back 
again to the Senate with amendments in exact accordance with the 
instractions of the Senate providing for an aggregate appropriation 
of $5,000,000, not one cent more nor one cent less. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does that include the last amendment! 

Mr. ALLISON. That inelndes every amendment and every pro- 
vision in the bill. We have carried out as faithfully as we could carry 
ont the instructions of the Senate in thisregard. We have been com- 
pelled, in thus endeavoring to carry out the instructions of the Sen- 
ate, to strike out many works of a local character, to reduce appro- 
33 of a national character largely, and in many respects per 

aps we have done injustice to what are called the local interests in 
particular States; but I desire now to say that this bill, having thus 
received the careful consideration and attention of the Committee on 
Appropriations for the second time, if it shall be amended in any par- 
ticular with reference to the amounts involved, in my judgment can- 
not pass at the present session—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Increasing the amounts? 

Mr. ALLISON. Increasing, or reducing, perhaps I might add; I, 
however, will not say that; but I mean by interfering with the ar- 
rangement, In speaking of an arrangement I do not man an arrange- 
ment with reference to States, but an arrangement by which all the 
various public works that are now in process of construction shall be 
continued without detriment to those works. I say if any material 
change is made in this respect, in my judgment the bill cannot pass 
at the present session. 

Therefore I submit now to the Senate the proposition that these 
amendments shall be taken as a whole as proposed by the committee 
and concurred in or non-concurred in by the Senate, 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, the first twenty-two lines of the 
bill now reported contain amendments striking out altogether ap- 

ropriations for four works, general and national in their character, 
interesting to general commerce, in respect of which I chance to 
know something, because they are located in the State of New York. 
The first of these amendments proposes to strike out everything for 
the harbor of Dunkirk, on Lake Erie. Dunkirk is the terminus of 
the Erie Railway, and but one fact known to me diminishes the im- 
portance which used to attach to the harbor of Dunkirk. In re- 
cent years the Erie Railroad has built a branch to Buffalo, and as 
that branch sends cars to the elevators in Buffalo, which as we all 
know are very superior elevators, where those cars can be loaded in 
bulk with corn and wheat cheaply and with surprising quickness, 
many propellers running to carry cargoes in bulk of wheat and corn 
that formerly plied to Dunkirk go now to Buffalo. The withdrawal 
of a part of that single branch or item of the carrying-trade is the 
only fact known to me rendering Dunkirk now less important as a 
harbor than Dunkirk ever was or might have promised in the past to 
be. Notwithstanding this diversion, Dunkirk remains a very im- 
portant harbor; and between Buffalo and Dunkirk there is no harbor 
on Lake Erie. In respect therefore of the safety of vessels, in re- 
spect of its trade, in respect of all that makes a harbor valuable and 
necessary, Dunkirk is an important harbor. The first amendment, I 
repeat, withholds from Dunkirk all ee whatever. It ap- 
n nothing either to continue the work or to preserve the har- 

r, or to shield from the action of the elements the work already 
done and incomplete. 

I do not state these facts, as Senators might suppose, for the pur- 
pose of opposing this amendment. Considering the strait of this bill, 
considering the condition of the country and of the Treasury, I do 
not feel warranted, because of an amendment which I regret so much 
as this, in e to overset or aid in overthrowing the work of 
the committee; but I call attention to it thus early for two or three 
reasons, one of which will suffice, If concurring now in this amend- 
ment the Senate shall hereafter go back and refuse to concur in other 
reductions or in other instances in which appropriations are stricken 
out, I do not wish to be held inconsistent when I maintain, as I shall, 
that if the Senate refuses to concur with the committee and begins 
to add to this bill, in the case of local improvements or even of gen- 
eral improvements, this improvement is conspicuonsly one in which 
the Senate, should it adopt that line of action, ought to revise the 
recommendation of the committee. 

The same remark I wish to make, so as not to vex the ear of the 
Senate again, touching the amendment striking out everything for 
the harbor at Olcott, everything for the harbor at Pultneyville, every- 


thing for the harbor at Great Sodus Bay, and other recommendations 
striking out altogether appropriations for harbors on Lake On- 
tario, a coast so little indented that harbors are rare and important. 
I believe there was not, before the committee saw the bill, one single 
appropriation for a work located in the State of New York in any 


sense local. The chairman of the committee will bear me ont when 
I say that there was not in any version of this bill an appropriation 
for any stream lying within the State of New York, and in any sense 
local. The appropriations were for improvements of arms of the sea, 
and of the Hudson River which for this purzose I might almost 
call an arm of the sea, and which certainly is a great national high- 
way. 5 

Mr. EDMUNDS. .It is tide-water. 

Mr. CONKLING, It is part of a highway extending from the 
western extremity of the lakes to tide-water, and a river in which 
the Senator from Vermont reminds me the tide ebbs and flows tu the 
head of navigation. There may have been one appropriation in the 
bill not falling strictly within the description I have given, a single 
one relating to the improvement of Harlem River so as to connect, 
by means of the Spuyten 4 As and the Harlem River, the North 
River with Long Island Sound. I should not describe that as a work 
applying to an arm of the sea, because in some sense and to some ex- 
tent it was an attempt to create a channel by excavation and by other 
means. Omitting that, unless I have e some appropriation, 
the bill contained none for a work located in the State of New York, 
except the harbors on the great lakes of Ontario and Erie, and im- 
provement of the arms of the sea, and of this one great channel of 
national commerce. 

Therefore I shall not be called in the after s of this bill to in- 
sist, whatever may be the line of policy adopted by the Senate, that 
any local improvement shall be provided for in the bill, which im- 
provement is located in the State which it is my privilege in part to 
represent, I wish, however, to file this general caveat, that if the com- 
mittee shall be overthrown by the Senate, so that we are to revise 
their work touching national improvements which they have dis- 
carded, and more especially touching local improvements, then I shall 
hold myself convicted of no inconsistency, having agreed with the 
committee in the beginning, if I adopt what shall turn out to be 
the judgment and the action of the Senate as the rule to govern me 
touching appropriations which it may be considered more especially 
my business to understand and to regard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion made 
by the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. ALLISON. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, What is that motion 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That the amendments reported by 
the Committee on Appropriations be agreed to in gross. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that in order? 

The PRESIDENT gm tempore. Not if objected to. 

Mr. CONKLING. It is only in order by unanimons consent, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I know I run some risk cf peng Seen captious, 
but one who thinks he is tong his duty can bear that; and I may be 
allowed to say that that would be just like the previous question in 
the House of Representatives, and by and by, when we get to a con- 
ference, we shall be told by the House, whose appropriations we have 
reduced, “You have never considered this thing; a committee has 
fixed it up; and you behave just as we do.“ 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not press the motion. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Do I understand the Senator in charge of the 
bill to consent to take the items separately? 

Mr. ALLISON. One objection compels me to that course. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont objects, 
and it could not be done without unanimous consent. The first 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations will be reported. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was to 
strike out lines 9 and 10, in the following words : 

For the improvement of the harbor at Dunkirk, New York, $18,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 12, to increase the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the harbor at Buffalo, New York,” from 
$75,000 to $85,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 15 and 16, in the fol- 
lowing words: . 

For the improvement of the harbor at Olcott, New York, $6,000. 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line 18, to increase the ig een 
“for the improvement of the harbor at Oak Orchard, New York,” 
from $2,000 to 85,000. 

The amendment was a; to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 19 and 20, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

For the improvement of the harborat Pultneyville, New York, $5,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 21 and 22, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

For the improvement of the harbor at Great Sodus Bay, New York, $5,000. 


The amendment was a; to. 


The next amendment was in line 24, to increase the appropriation 
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“for removing obstructions in the East River and Hell Gate, New 
York,” from $200,000 to $290,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 35, to reduce the appropriation 
sie the improvement of Eagle Harbor, Michigan,” from $15,000 to 

12,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 38, to reduce the appropriation 
gs for the 820 rovement of the harbor at Marquette, Michigan,“ from 

5,000 to . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 40, to reduce the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the harbor at Frankfort, Michigan,” from 
$5,000 to $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 42, to reduce the ere 
“for the improvement of the harbor at Manistee, Michigan,” from 
$15,000 to $14,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 45 and 46, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

For the improvement of the harbor at Pent Water, Michigan, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 47 and 48, in the fol- 
lowing words: ý 7 

For the improvement of the harbor at White River, Michigan, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 56, to reduce the appropriation 
“ for the improvement of the harbor at Menomonee, Wisconsin,” from 
510,000 to $8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was in line 58, to reduce the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the harbor at Ahnepee, Wisconsin,” from 
$10,000 to $8,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line 60, to reduce the appropriation 
for the improvement of the harbor at Two Rivers, Wisconsin,” from 
$15,000 to $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 62, to reduce the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the Falls of Saint Anthony, Minnesota,” 
from $125,000 to $120,000, : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 66, to reduce the appropriation 
„for the improvement of the harbor at Toledo, Ohio,” from $75,000 
to $60,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suppose it would be ineffective to make any op- 
position to this amendment, but I think I must complain, not only 
Boog rauiioally but upon the second of merit, of harbors like Toledo 
and Cleveland being reduced insignificantly to a sum barely sufficient 
to maintain the works there where the commerce is very great, and 
while $275,000 is given for the improvement of the Kanawha River, 
a mere branch of a branch of a branch of a branch. I do not feel dis- 
posed myself to stand here and submit to a diserimination which I 
think is geographical in character throughout the bill. There is the 
breakwater at Cleveland, a work that ja been undertaken by the 
Government of the United States, which is now in p an im- 

iment to navigation, with a customs business of $197,000,000 at 
that harbor, There is the harbor of Toledo which is a great entre- 
pót, the great out-going place for all the produce of Indiana and 
Western Ohio. The town contains 35,000 or 40,000 inhabitants, and 
the commerce is very large; Ihave not the statistics before me. The 
House appropriated the very lowest sum the engineers supposed they 
could get on with, and it does seem to me that for the committee after 
appropriating for slack- water navigation on the Great Kanawha River 
$275,000, and appropriating money for the mountain streams in some 
of the southern and western States, to refuse to make an appropri- 
ation for these great harbors is not making a bill which ought to be 
sustained by the Senate. It is wrong, wrong geographically, for this 
reason: The Kanawha is a stream that I am somewhat familiar with; 
at least with its geographical position. Just on the other side of the 
Ohio River, above it, is the Muski River which the State of Ohio 
has improved and spent all the money necessary to be t on it, 
two or three million dollars. On the opposite side of the Ohio River 
there is another tributary of the Ohio, the Kanawha, and it is pro- 
3 that we shall make slack-water navigation there and spend I 
o not know how many millions of dollars in carrying out a system 
of improvement. One of the members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations told me that this was part of a great line of improvements 
which if the Government undertakes will cost from thirty-five to 
seventy millions of dollars; that is, to carry the slack-water 3 
tion over the Alleghany Mountains on the summit between West 
Virginia and Virginia. It seems to me that that class of work ought 
to be cut out of this bill if we are to bear reductions in all the great 
harbors of the country. I feel that now I cannot sit here and see the 
improvements on these harbors known to be of the very highest im- 
portance, like Toledo and Cleveland, cut down to a sum barely suf- 
ficient to make a show of work while there are other improvements 
through this bill that I supposed would be dropped out, such as the 
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improvement of the French Broad River, and especially the improve- 


ment of the Great Kanawha River, and the removal of snags out of 
the Little Kanawha, comparatively a very small stream. I do think 
that this ought not to be done. l 

Mr. ALLISON. I quite agree with the Senator from Ohio that more 
money could be judiciously expended at the harbors of Toledo, Cleve- 
land, and Sa City. I perhaps might agree with him in what 
he says about the Kanawha, but I am not quite ready to do so. The 
Kànawha improvement is one that has-been sanctioned by the Sen- 
ate. Large appropriations have hitherto been made for this improve- 
ment, and the Committee on Appropriations were only carrying out 
what they believed to be the judgment of the Senate in regard to 
this work. The State of Ohio is chiefly to be benefited by this Ka- 
nawha improvement, the Kanawha itself emptying into the Ohio 
River, which river washes the shore of that State on its entire east- 
ern and southern border, and if the voice of the Senator from Ohio 
comes up inst the Kanawha improvement I do not know that I, 
located as I am upon the Mississippi, incidentally benefited by this 
improvement, should 5 but we sup sen an appropriation 
for the Kanawha River being in this bill, and the improvement hav- 
ing been sanctioned by an appropriation of Congress last year of 
$300,000, that it was an improvement national in its character and not 
local. Therefore the committee did not feel at liberty to reduce the 
Kanawha 1 prann more than $30,000. 

Mr. CONKLING. May I make an inquiry? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. CONKLING. Upon the theory now suggested by the Senator, 
that finding in the House bill a work for which appropriation had 
been made before, they did not feel at liberty to strike it out, how 
comes it that when the committee find in the House bill the harbor 
of Dunkirk, for example, which they know to be an important har- 
bor, which has a work incomplete and which will suffer for the lack 
of preservation, they not only reduce but strike out altogether an 
improvement of that sort which in everybody's view involves in its 
completion only a very limited sum, comparatively, and retain an 
appropriation for a work which, 1s the Senator from Ohio well says, 
and we all know him to be right, involves an immense expenditure 
with a very doubtful result? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the entire system involves from thirty- 
five to seventy-millions of dollars. 

Mr. ALLISON. In answer to the statement of the Senator from 
New York, I reply simply that the harbor at Dunkirk, New York, can- 
not be made with $18) as appropriated in the House bill. Eighteen 
thousand dollars will make no pro toward the improvement of 
the harbor at Dunkirk. If we felt at liberty to enlarge all the 
appropriations in the State of New York, as we did increase tho 
appropriations at Buffalo, at Oswego, at New York City, and on the 

udson River, we might have been able and miog to have given the 
harbor at Dunkirk such an appropriation as would make an econom- 
ical expenditure of the public money justifiable; but because we 
could not increase the appropriation for the harbor at Dunkirk we 
struck it out entirely, trusting to next year for a more ample appro- 

riation. The harbor at Dunkirk is in as good a condition as any 
eau in the United States, and is so reported by the Engineer Bu- 
reau. 

Mr. CONKLING. What about the breakwater? 

Mr. ALLISON. The breakwater is a largo improvement, as a mat- 
ter of course, and if ought to be extended; but $18,000 will not ex- 
tend it. We could not increase that appropriation and do justice to 
Buffalo, Oswego, and Hell Gate, and at the same time limit our total 
appropriations to $5,600,000. I would be exceedingly glad to stand 
by the Senator from Ohio with his appropriations for the harbors on 
Lake Erie; but when you put the Committee on Appropriations in a 
vise and said “ You must bring this bill down to a particular sum,” 
we were compelled to cut off somewhere. The Senator from Ohio 
says we did not cut off the Kanawha appropriation. If he thinks 
that is an unjustifiable expenditure of public money, he is at liberty 
to move to strike out that appropriation entirely. The State of Ohio 
is more largely interested in that appropriation than any other State 
in this Union, not excepting even the State of Virginia or the State 
of West Virginia. It is a work especially calculated to improve and 
enlarge the commercial facilities of the State of Obio. If a Senator 
from that State comes and says that this Kanawha appropriation is 
an absolute waste of the public money, it is time for us to consider 
whether it is important or not. But making the reductions which 
we deem advisable in all these States and with reference to all these 
appropriations we could not keep the harbor of Toledo, Ohio, at 875, 
000, and therefore we reduced it $15,000 so as to bring the general 
scope of the bill within the $5,000,000. It is for the Senate to take 
this bill and either vote it up or vote it down. If the Senator from 
Ohio or any other Senator can stand the defeat of this bill, let him 
move to lay iton the table. I have no interest in the bill other than 
a general interest. I have endeavored, as has the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, to make the bill the best possible for every section and 
rey borrage. looking neither to the West, nor to the North, nor to 
the South, and having no re whatever to personal interests, sec- 
tional interests, or political interests; and therefore if this bill is not 
satisfactory, vote it down. If you amend it so far as the amounts 
are concerned by enlarging the appropriations suggested by the com- 
mittee, it will have the same effect. 
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Mr. SHERMAN, I wish to say only a few words now in regard to 
this matter. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask the Senator from Ohio to let me say a word in 
reply to what he has said and then he can reply to me. 

Ms. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio apparently has 
sclected the Kanawha River to make an attack upon it. That Sena- 
tor perhaps has forgotten that he himself recommended that the 
Kanawha should be improved. I think the committee of which he 
was a distinguished member was unanimous, after making a personal 
examination of the Ohio River, that the Kanawha should be improved 
to its falls, no matter what became of the through water-line be- 
tween the two Virginias. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What county are the falls in? 

Mr. DAVIS. In Kanawha County. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Above Charleston. 

Mr. DAVIS. Above Charleston, thirty or forty miles. The Ka- 
nawha River, which the Senator from Ohio calls “the branch of a 
branch of a branch,” is as we all know 1 fully as large as tho 
Ohio River is above its junction with the Kanawha. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Above the junction of the Ohio with the Monon- 

ahela ? 

z Mr. DAVIS. I say the Kanawha River is as navigable now for as 
large capacity of boats, except some shoals, and floats perhaps as 
much water as the Ohio does above its junction with the Kanawha. 
Further than that, the Kanawha River has been examined within 
the last twelve months by a board of engineers consisting of the en- 
gineer-in-chief, General Wright, and anotker whose name I do not 
recollect, and their report was unanimous that the river ought to be 
improved and would if improved be of great general benefit. Again 
the commerce on that river is greater perhaps than on any river in 
the West, other than the Ohio itself. It is a well-known fact that in 
the Book of Estimates for the present ye the engineers estimate 
that $1,000,000 should be expended for this year upon the Kanawha 
River. Not oniy that but I say now that in proportion to thè recom- 
mendationsof the Engineer Department there is less appropriated for 
it than for any other improvement of a pani character. 

Ido not want to take up time in talking of the Kanawha River. 
Of course there is a great deal that can be said. The Senator from 
Ohio as well as my friend from New York concurred in a report which 
was unanimons that that river should be improved, no matter whether 
the canal was built or not. 

Mr. CONKLING. Has the Senator the report here? 

Mr. DAVIS. I have just sent for it. 

Mr. CONKLING. I wish the Senator would read whero we said 
that improvement ought to be made. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will do so, if I can lay my hand on it. I will do so 
in a moment, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I certainly do not want to interfere with the local 
interests of the State of West Virginia and the river Kanawha, but I 
feel bound to say to Senators that if they will look at a map of the 
river Kanawha they will find that it is a mountain stream until it 
reaches what are called the falls above Charleston. I do not know 
the distance exactly from the falls to the Ohio River. 

Mr. DAVIS. About a hundred miles; not beyond that distance. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It runs in a northern direction until it strikes the 
Ohio River and is one of the tributaries of the Ohio. Asa paxt of a great 
system of internal communication my impression is that the Senator 
from New York and myself did sign a report to the effect that if this 
whole system of internal navigation was to be adopted it would be 
necessary toimprovethe Kanawha. We signeda general report giving 
the statistics and the facts. But let me state to the Senate that a short 
distance above the mouth of the Kanawha there is another river 
which enters into the Ohio which is about the same size as the Ka- 
nawha, that is the Muskingum, It is probably as large as the Ka- 
nawha, aud yet the Muskingum is improved entirely by the State of 
Ohio and has never been improved at all by the General Government. 
The navigation of the Kanawha is simply local in its character. The 
products of that region of country are nearly all coal and timber, and 
the like, valuable, of course, and they no doubt contribute to the 
commerce of the Ohio River; but to compare the Kanawha River, 
which is to get $275,000 of money by this bill, with the harbor at 
Cleveland or the harbor at Toledo is comparing a mole-hill to a 
mountain. I do not want to say that the Kanawha is not an impor- 
tant river. There is ap by this bill about $200,000 for the 
Ohio River, which is a thousand miles long from the city of Pitts- 
burgh to the mouth of the Ohio. It carries through a devious course 
a vast internal commerce, estimated at $700,000,000 per annum. The 
Kanawha is but a branch of the Ohio, and the Ohio itself is but a 
branch of the Mississippi River. 

It seems to me that to make these large appropriations for interior 
rivers, which are only the eommencement of great works of internal 
improvement which the Government of the United States will never 
probably make to the prejudice of harbors of daily service and daily 
use, is not doing the best that can be done with a limited sum of 
money. Iam disposed myself to stand by the Committee on Appro- 
priations for $5,000,000; and yet I see two of the harbors of my State 
sirack out entirely which are strongly recommended by the engineers. 
My colleague now brings me evidence that appropriations for two of 
the harbors proposed to be stricken out were recommended even since 


reduction by the Engineer Corps. The great harbors 
at Toledo, Cleveland, and Sandusky, which command not only the 


the proposed 


commerce of Ohio, but the commerce of many States, are reduced to a 
paltry sum, one from $75,000 to $60,000, another from $75,000 to $50,000, 
and the other from $30,000 to $25,000. The harbor of Toledo is ent 
down now for the first time. In the last bill it was not reduced. It 
seems to me that this creates a clear case of phical injustice as 
well as of commercial injustice. Therefore I cannot, for one, submit 
to see this done without making an explanation to the Senate and 
showing that while the committee have no doubt done the best they 
could under all the circumstances, they have allowed local interests to 
control to a greater or less degree their decision in this matter, They 
probably have not fixed the relative importance of these different 
improvements. I happen to know something about the Kanawha 
River. As the Senator from West Virginia says, it flows into the 
river Ohio. I have been along the river Ohio many times, not much 
to the Kanawha, though once. It seems to me the committee havo 
discriminated, against the great harbors of the country, where the 
commerce of the country is being conducted, in favor of local im- 
provements. They have given to the river Kanawha more money 
than they have given to the river Ohio, a thousand miles long, and 
more money than they have given to all those great harbors that I 
speak of at Cleveland, Toledo, Sandusky, and other points. It seems 
to me therefore that they have discriminated in favor of local and 
State improvements against the improvements of the nation which 
affect the interests of many States. 

Mr, CHRISTIANCY. 1 have no doubt of the importance of the 
harbors at Toledo, Sandusky, and Cleveland, and all the other har- 
bors along the lake. I agree with much that the Senator from Ohio 
has said. Those harbors are on navigable water, and stand upon the 
same footing as appropriations for harbors along the sea-coast. But 
when I say that of Ohio it applies equally to all the harbors of Michi- 
gan. They are all upon navigable waters, all upon inland seas, none 
of them pane rivers away up in the interior. They are all ports 
along the border of those inland seas; and yet for a coast of nearly 
eighteen hundred miles this bill, including the appropriation for the 
Saint Mary's Canal and the harbor of refuge, sopro riates $357,000 
only. It is my belief that a proper disposition of t e 85,000,000 would 
apply more of it along those lakes; but I take into consideration the 
fact that here are a great multitude of local interests. Ido not speak 
of them in an offensive sense as mere local improvements, although 
some of those provided in this bill may be such, but every Senator is 
expected to look to those appropriations which fall within his own 
State, not that he would or should vote for one in his own State which 
he would not vote for in another if it were equally deserving, but there is 
a clashing of se te interests. The whole sum to be appropriated is 
to be brought down by the determination of the Senate to $5,000,000. 
The committee have taken this matter in charge. They have looked 
over it with the best lights before them, and more than any one Sen- 
ator possesses outside of the committee, and they have, I have no 
doubt, conscientiously and carefully done the best they possibly could 
to distribute this $5,000,000 among the works which are deserving of 
improyement, I foresee unless we stand by the committee and sup- 
port the amendments generally which they have recommended, that 
we shall find ourselves where we found ourselves at first on the saine 
bill. We shall find ourselves utterly at sea, and get a bill which can- 
not either pass this Senate or the House of Representatives, and the 
entire appropriation for rivers and harbors at this tine must fail. 
For one, therefore, although I do not think that justice has been done 
to the harbors in the State of Michigan, and perhaps not in Ohio, per- 
haps not in any of the States, and that such appropriations are pro- 
18 as ought to be made, yet as we are to be limited within the 

„000,000, and the committee are better qualified for distributing 
that than the Senate as an entire body when all the local interests 
come to clash with each other, I think it is mnch better for us to 
2 the committee than to undertake individually to change the 

i 


ifferent appropriations, 

It seems to me there is but one result, if we begin to out up this 
bill as it is now recommended by the committee, and that 5 05 will 
be similar to the result the other day of the bill when it came from 
the House. I hope therefore the committee will be sustained through- 
out. i 

Mr. HOWE. . I want to say a word on this subject. When the Sen- 
ator from Ohio complains of this appropriation, I sympathize with 
him, because undoubtedly the importance of that harbor demands n 
larger appropriation and the true interests of the Government require 
a larger appropriation. The engineers say it will take $200,000, in 
addition to former appropriations, to finish the work, and that that 
ought to be ad sg Fe in one bill and expended in one season. 

tseems to me if any business man in Christendom was doing that 
work on private account and had the means, he would make the ex- 
penditure in one season and finish the work; and Ihave no sort of 
doubt that that is what good sense requires of Congress; but we 
have deliberately refused to do it. It does not make any difference 
practically to the people of the United States whether we expend 
that $200,000 this year, or part this year and part next and part the 
year after next. But we have arbitrarily said to the committee “You 
must limit this appropriation to the sum of $5,000,000.” That is the 
duty we assigned thew. I suspect they have done the best they 
could. That they could be absolutely just in the distribution of a 
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piven sum of money is not easy to suppose. It wonld be more than 
uman if they were so. Ithink the great mistake was made by us 
the other day when we instructed them to cut these appropriations 
down to an arbitrary sum. I think it was unnecessary, and yet the 
committee was bound by that vote and I think we had better abide 
by that vote and abide by the consequences of that vote, The com- 
mittee which has execnted that trust was as fair a one as we could 
sclect, and I have no doubt it has discharged that most difficult trust 
on the whole as well as any other committee would. Andso, although 
there arc.some features of this bill which are extremely unwelcome 
toa representative from Wisconsin, I think we had better “accept the 
situation” and take the bill as it stands. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on the amend- 
ment now pending I desire to say something in reference to the gen- 
eral frame-work of this bill. 

It seems to be conceded that the committee should have reported 
be ah ober: for great national works, and that it ought to be the 
policy to appropriate the main portion of the $5,000,000 which they 
were instructed to report to these works of great national importance. 
Now I find, when I come to look at the report of this committee on the 
appropriations for the State of Texas, that for continuing the work 
on the outer bar at Galveston Harbor they have given us $150,000 in- 
stead of $200,000 as in the House bill. The Senator in charge of this 
bill will see that the e f recommended by the Chief En- 
gincer was $350,000, and he urged the entire appropriation for one 
year. As I explained the other day, that harbor is a necessity for a 
people now of a million and a half in the State of Texas, besides the 
commerce that out of that bay from the Indian Territory, and I 
will appeal to the Senators from Kansas who have had their commis- 
sioners down at Galveston, time after time, negotiating in regard to 
fee shipments through that harbor, because it is about one- 

alf nearer to salt water for them than the route by New York orany 
other route. It is hoped by the people of Kansas that the improve- 
ment of that harbor will be of such a character as to justify them in 
getting to salt water through that harbor, becanse it will be their 
cheapest route. The same is true of Nebraska. When we come to 
snch a work of undonbted national importance, because it is the un- 
doubted policy of this Government to get the vast shipments of cotton 
that go through that harbor as well as the vast amount of wheat that 
can go ont from that harbor either in the shape of wheat or flour, it is 
unreasonabletocut down this appropriation of $350,000 recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers for the most important harbor, in my judg- 
nent, on the Gulf coast save and except that of New Orleans, a har- 
bor that sends ont now 600,000 bales of cotton, besides the immense 
outflow of wheat and of cattle; a harbor which is seeking to obtain 
the business of Kansas and Nebraska by making it cheaper for them 
to go ont in that way than in any other way because it is abont one- 
lialf nearer salt water than any other route. I ask if it is reason- 
able that this appropriation should becut down, not only to the amount 
given by the House, $200,000, but to only $120,000, as against $350,000 
which the Chief of Engineers says is a necessity to the improvement 
of the outer bar so as to save the vast amount of lighterage, which I, 
explained the other day the people have to pay by reason of that bar 
being there. $ 

Then when I come to the appropriation for Galveston Bay above 
the city of Galveston, carrying all the vast trade that accumulates 
at the city of Houston, I find that they have reduced that from 
$100,000 down to $75,000. It would be useless to talk about a com- 
parison between the vast trade that through Galveston Bay and 
over the outer bar at Galveston and the trade of rivers for which they 
give double the amount which is given here. Upon what theory this 

ill is based, as it is now presented, I must confess I am totally una- 
ble to understand. 

I make these remarks now because I fully appreciate the statement 
made Ly Raps Senator from Ohio, and I for one shall vote to non-con- 
eur in amendment made here. I will, in other words, vote for all 
those works which are unquestionably of national importance, such 
as those that I represent and which have already received the in- 
dorsement not only of the House but the indorsement of the Senate, 
and on a test vote of three to one were decided in my favor; and yet 
the committee have utterly di ed in this bill the action of the 
House and the action of the Senate on a test vote. I do not think 
that is right, and I for one shall not vote in favor of this bill of the 
Senate committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the five-minute rule be applied to 


this bill. 
The PRESIDENT E tempore. Tho Senator from Iowa moves that 
applied to this bill. Is there objection? The 


the five-minute rule 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SPENCER. What is the question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro On agreeing to the amendment 
pertaining to the harbor of Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. SPENCER. If in order I wish to make an amendment on 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not in order until the amend- 
ments of the committee have been acted upon. 

Mr. SPENCER. It is an amendment which the committee will 
accept, I think. 

Mr. SARGENT. It can be offered afterward. 

Mr. THURMAN. This bill comes back after having been recom- 


mitted with instructions to report a bill so that the aggregate amount 
of appropriation should not be over $5,000,000. I am of course op- 
posed to increasing the aggregate amount of this bill beyond five 
millions. I said in the debate before that if there were more meri- 
torions cases than those in Ohio I for one was willing that the Ohio 
appropriations might be cut down, although they were very small in- 
deed. Well, the committee have cut them down, I see, without a 
single exception, and I do not complain of that if the appropriations 
they have made are more meritorious than those that are contained in 
the bill for Ohio; butI for one do not quite understand that they are; 
it may be for want of information. There are some things that i 
really do not think are at all as meritorious asthe provisions of the 
bill in respect to the ports in Ohio, 

For the improvement of the harbor at Toledo, Ohio, the House ap- 
propriated $75,000. The committee cut it down to $60,000, a reduc- 
tion of $15,000. 

For the improvement of the harbor at Sandusky City the House 
i eigen „000. The committee have ent it down to $25,000. 

or the improvement of the breakwater at Cleveland Harbor thi 
House appropriated $75,000, and the committee have cut it down to 
$50,000, and I believe they have stricken ont the appropriations for 
Ashtabula and Fairport, and perhaps one other. At the same time 
that they have stricken out those they have increased the House a 
propriation for the improvement of the harbor at Oswego, New York, 
from $70,000 to $90,000, being an increase of $20,000; for the improve- 
e Hudson River from 825,000 to $66,000, being an increase 
of $41,000. 

Mr. CONKLING. But the Senator must remember there that an- 
other appropriation for the Hudson River is stricken out altogether. 
It is opar together in that one appropriation. 

Mr. ALLISON. There were two twenty-five thousand dollar appro- 
priations in the House bill for the Hudson River. We put both in one 
enn 

. THURMAN. Then the increase is $16,000 for the Hudson. 
Then for the improvement of the Missouri River above the mouth of 
the Yellowstone the committee put in of their own motion 820,000. 

Mr. WITHERS. That is to facilitate military operations. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THURMAN. If Iam to be interrupted, my five minutes will 
soon be out. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. THURMAN. Then, for the improvement of the Rush Chute, 
in the harbor of Burlington, Iowa, $10,000 is x Ahi eter, That is 
new matter; for the improvement of the harbor at Fort Madison, 
Iowa, $10,000; and so on. 

Now let me say one word abont the specific amendment before the 
Senate as to Toledo. There are but two ports in all the United States 
whose business in grain equals that of Toledo. They are Chica 
and Milwaukee. Toledo is the third port in the United States for the 
en of grain. 

r. CONKLING. Where is Buffalo? 

Mr. THURMAN. I speak of the shipments. Toledo is the third 
port as shown by the reports of the boards of trade of the various 
cities. In addition to that it has an immense business in iron from 
Lake Superior and in lumber from Michigan. It is one of the most 
important ports on Lake Erie, and there is no city on the lake that 
is growing much more rapidly than the city of Toledo, and there is 
no harbor on the lake that needs improvement much more than that, 
The only trouble in my mind is whether there is any difference really 
between $60,000 in a year and $75,000, the difference is so small. The 
truth is, if the situation of the Treasury 8 it, the e She 
tion ought to be largo enough to go on with the work necessary there 
to complete it, but it is not. But I do think really that while I will 
not vote to increase the aggregate of this bill one dollar, there are ap- 
8 that might much better be left off than to strike down 

‘oledo from $75,000 to $60,000. 

Mr. SARGENT. Mr. President, the committee have done their best 
to obey the instructions of the Senate. I doubt if the committee sup- 
posed that as the result of their work Senators would be satisfied 
where reductions were made in the appropriations for works in their- 
States; and yet, by the vote of the Senate almost unanimons, not 
quite, it was determined in effect that these reductions should bo 
made. Now, it is very well perhaps to criticise item by item, and 
say “Why did you cut off here and why there, and why not cut off 
more in another place?” The committee can only reply generally 
that we did the best we could. There is one rule, however, to be ob- 
served when Senators from States like Ohio and New York rise to 
criticise the changes which have been made in the items referring to 
their States. All those harbors to which special reference has been 
made have had heretofore the fostering care of the Government, and 
immense amounts of money have been expended upon them — 
some of them reaching to millions. This very harbor of Toledo 
had Spee riated and expended by the Government for it heretofore 
$437,700. at ought to leave a harbor somewhere in a decent cons 
dition to receive the commerce which enters it, and Toledo, as the 
committee understand, is in very good condition. Of course there is 
some new work, but the position of that work at the present time is 
not of such a character that onght to require the sum of $75,000 this 
year more than it requires the sum of $60,000 or $150,000, That is to 
say, the amount of money which the committee report for Toledo can 
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be judiciously and economically expended and will advance the work 
so much. If this were an entirely new harbor, with this commerce 
pressing to enter it, with this business to be done, there would be 
some force in the objection which is made that we make but a small 
appropriation. But, on the contrary, as I have said, this and some 
others have received from time to time, year after year, before any of 
us*Senators had seats on this floor, appropriations at the hands of 


Co for the purpose of accommodating their commerce, which 
has — growing up gradually year by year, and the improvements 
have kept with it. 

I donot know but that the criticism might be just of some of the 
matters which are retained in the bill, Itis barely possible that the 
committee should have disregarded the fact that the Great Kanawha 
River received last year $300,000 from the Government in accordance 
with the recommendations of the engineers and the apparent support of 
the Committee on Transportation making some recommendation on the 
matter; that the House had considered this still of great importance, 
and had made an appropriation of that amount to continue the works 
which were be upon a considerable scale last year. We did not 
feel authori to say, “ This is a useless work.” The Committee on 
Transportation were entirely mistaken so far as they sanctioned it; 
the previous Congress were throwing away $300,000 pd pang for 
it. I do not remember in the debates on the bill of last year that 
these objections were made when the pretty blunt edge of a wedge 
was about to be inserted in the Treasury for the benefit of this ap- 

ropriation, that we were then told by the Senator from Ohio or any- 
dy else that it was throwing away $300,000, and that the Muskin- 
gum, which had been improved by the State of Ohio at its own ex- 
pense, was of ey importance, and this ought to be improved at 
the expense of the State of West Virginia. We got none of that in- 
formation at that time when we might have paused, But now that 
$300,000 have been expended by the silence of these gentlemen who 
seem so well informed, we are told that this committee errs greatly 
because it comes in and recommends another appropriation less in 
amount but for the objects then sanctioned. 

I do not know that I am entirely satisfied with this bill myself. I 
think I could do a little growling so far as my State is concerned. 
Nearly one-half in amount and one-third in number of objects there 
are cut down. Still I may vote for the bill because I think there are 
some objects in this bill, one of them in my own State and many in 
other States, where to omit all appropriation whatever would lead to 
an injury to the public service, there would be a deterioration of 
work; there are some which are in such a condition that they ought 
still to be carried on; and therefore I am dis; to vote for the bill 
although there may be items in the bill both of reduction and of ad- 
dition, which if we could do exactly what is right would be changed; 
but I defy any committee to use more care the Committee on 
Appropriations did use in this matter or to exercise a greater desire 
of impartiality or to labor more earnestly than we did to carry ont 
the instructions of the Senate in the reduction of this bill. 

If the line is broken in any particular, if the recommendation of 
the committee is not stuck to by the Senate and you increase Toledo, 
then I ask why shall we not increase Dunkirk; why shall we not re- 
store some items which have been struck out and which are consid- 
ered to be something more than of local importance? We were un- 
der the necessity of reporting the bill back in the shape in which it 
now is, if we wish to follow the instructions of the Senate, and any 
further changes made would simply have increased the dissatisfac- 
tion of some Senators while they might have gone alittle way to re- 
lieve the dissatisfaction of others, but the general result would have 
been about the same. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Before the vote is taken on this question, I wish to 
say one word, Thus far this session,and at previous sessions for that 
matter, in all appropriation bills my habit has been to follow the 
committee. It is utterly impossible that Lor any other member of 
the Senate should undertake to follow the work of these appropria- 
tion bills and see what just should be done, In following the com- 
mittee when the bill was before us heretofore, it was not because I 
approved in every respect their recommendation either increasing or 
decreasing amounts or changing in any way the House bill, but be- 
cause I felt that they understood the question very much better than 
I did, and that it was safer for me to follow them. 

Mr. President, my happiness is only extreme and unmixed during 
a session of the Senate when we come to an appropriation bill for 
rivers and harbors, for while I know that upon other appropriation 
bills and other bills that are brought in here personal considerations 
influence, local considerations influence, isan considerations in- 
fluence, when we come to an e e ie bill for rivers and har- 
bors 8 person is disinterested and no member of the Senate is 
influenced in the least by personal and local considerations, and we 
come to its consideration entirely divested of anything of this kind. 
It has been so heretofore; it is so now. I know that sometimes when 
the questions have been before us I have occasionally heard my friend 
from North Carolina talk about the French Broad Creek, 

Several SENATORS. River. 

Mr. WRIGHT. River; I beg his pardon for calling it a creek. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It was a creek last year. It has grown to bea 
river now. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I hear something from other Senators about Mus- 


cleshell Shoals. I am always certain to see my friend from West 
Virginia on hand taking care of the Great Kanawha as he ought to. 
my two friends from North Carolina ever diligent in taking care o 
the interests there, while my friend from New York, if it mes 
necessary, has something to say about Hell Gate, and my friend from 
New Jersey, not unmindful of the interests of New Jersey, but of 
course entirely disinterested and not influenced by any | consid- 
eration, also takes care of the interests of that State. I have never 
failed to observe that our excellent President is watchful of that 
seventeen, not thousand, but hundred miles of coast that Michigan 
has. We have heard year after year about the seventeen hundred 
miles of coast of Michigan, and his good Christian friend and assist- 
ant here is always ready to back him in that. Occasionally my col- 
league also has e to say about Iowa, taking care of the in- 
terests of that State. We have not very much this year. I am sure 
we could get more, not from any interested or selfish consideration, 
but because we are looking to the interests of that great State washed 
by those t rivers which flow, as has been said, like the affections 
of a people to an inseparable union. We ask a very little thing for 
the Mississippi so far as Iowa is concerned. I confess that I have 
regretted somewhat that my colleague who has the bill in ¢ 

has neglected entirely the interests of the place where I reside. I 
reside, sir, at the capital of that peg State. There, sir, is a great 
river running entirely through that State; its two main branches 
come together at that town; and saying nothing of the coal that is 
floated upon it, nothing of the nothing of the immense com- 
merce that there is there in every other respect, I feel warranted in 
saying from actual statistics that there are from nine hundred and 
sixty-five tonine hundred and seventy pounds of maple-sugar coming 
hér ere every year. [Laughter.] Yet that is neglected entirely 
in this 

I say, therefore, that I am always extremely happy when this bill 
gets before us, because I feel that we can! te entirely disinter- 
estedly about it and are not influenced at all by local considerations. 
I followed the committee before and I propose to do it again, and I 
humbly submit that the best thing we can do in this, the almost 
closing hour, I hope, of this session, is to take this bill as it is re- 
po and dispose of it. It well be utterly impossible that any one 
of us can have this bill just as he would like to have it. I was more 
than pleased that the Senator from New York opened by saying that 
while there were important interests to be consulted in connection 
with the ports to which he referred, he surrendered them all. Others 
have done the same thing; and now I propose that we shall vote this 
bill through as it stands; and if others can surrender so far as Hell 
Gate and Toledo and these other places are concerned, I shall not in- 
sist upon an appropriation so far as my own town is concerned. 

The amendment was „ 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was in 
line 68, to reduce the appropriation for the improvement of the har- 
bor at Sandusky, Ohio, from $30,000 to $25,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line 72, to decrease the a priation 
for a breakwater at Cleveland Harbor, Ohio, from $75,000 to 850,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope my friend from Towa and the whole Sen- 
ate will be rous. There is a work that ought to be continued in 
the manner in which it has been commenced, I will not make a bar- 
gain with the Senator, but I shall probably behave myself very well 
if he will allow this item tostand as the House left it, because 1 know 
there is a t city where this work is going on and I knowit is im- 

ortant. I hope he will therefore not insist on the amendment, but 
et the 5 7 7 tiation stand as it came from the House. 

Mr. W. à We give you $8,000 for the pe 

Mr. SHERMAN. But if you do not mend the pier you will have 
to pay $150,000 next year. 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust my friend from Ohio will waive the ques- 
= A 12 3 son year. I feos the theres 9 ĉan get 
0 o amount we espec 50 as ineer sa; 
that is an ample sum to epi the work. Š 75 vis 

Mr. SHER O, no; he does not say that. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was to insert, as lines 73 and 74, the follow- 
ing: 

For repair of east pier at Cleveland, Ohio, $8,000. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I shouldbe glad to have the Senator in charge of 
this bill read to us the recommendation of the engineer for that per- 
formance. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am rather taken by surprise at the request of 
the Senator from Vermont. I read it here when this question was 
under discussion before. This is an old pier and it is important that 
it should be repaired, and the amount required is $8,000. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But is there any estimate or recommendation for 
it from the Chief of Engineers? 

Mr. ALLISON. There is a letter from the Chief of Engineers. I 
rath in my hand a letter of the Secretary of War relating to this 
subject. 

. EDMUNDS. Let us hear it read, Mr. President. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will send it to the desk. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am in pursuit of information. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington Oity, June 19, 1876. 

Sır: I have the honor to transmit letter of the Chief ct Sees and plan of 
Cleveland Harbor, illustra’ the encroachments of rai companies on the 
United States east pier, and condition of the inner end of said p in reply to 
8 the 2d instant, and beg to e eee eee of 

e case. As the question of title to the property and the right of the Pero Aa 
and Cleveland Rai Company to occupy it is now being investigated by the 
partment of Justice, this Department feels unable to make any 
mendation in regard to the improvement of the pier. 

Very ly, your obedient servant, 


© recom- 


J.D. O 
Secretary ar. 
Hon. H. B. PAYNE, 
House of Representatives. 
Mr. ALLISON. There is also a letter from the Chief of Engineers. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. O., June 3, 1876 


pecting 
back as 1853 it was taken possession of and ied by certain railroad com 
nies for their own use and benefit, AGADAS DOOR retained in their serbian pa 
to the present day, they having refused to vacate it even for repair, the necessi: 
for some of which has grown out of their abuse of the stracture. As the — 
neer Department has been unable to get possession of the pier, at =e of any ap- 
propriation by Congress has been expended upon it for ropar e subject was 
submitted to the attention of Congress in the re of Chief of Engineers 
3 26, 1867, but no remedy has been 
For these reasons I have not felt authorized to recommend that any money 
should be expended upon the repair of the 25 by the United States, but have sug- 
ted to the honorable Secretary of War to require the Pittsburgh and Cleveland 
5 e eee repairs, — 1 
8 eject era e from oceupancy use, Whether it 
that these efforts wil effect the object sought, [nok unable 60 IMIS NA. 

It is further submitted whether the circumstances would not justify the t- 
ing of authority to the Secretary of War to yield the free occupancy and use 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland Railroad Company of such portion of the east pier as he 
might deem advisable upon the condition that the company immediately repair the 

5 it in in future, the United States reserving a right of way over 
mes, 5 


I would suggest that this letter be transmitted to the Committee on Commerce 
of the Senate, which has the river and harbor bill before it. 
A sketch of the harbor piers is inclosed, 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. A. HUMPHREYS, 
Brigadier-General and Chief of Engineers. 
Hon. J. D. CAMERON, 

Secretary of War. 


Mr. ALLISON. As the Senate will observe, here is a pier built by 
the United States many years ago, taken possession of by a railway 
company in part and a dispute arising between the railway company 
and the proper engineer officers at this port. Having these letters 
before us, the committee believed the true way to test the right of 
the United States to this property was to make a specific appropria- 
tion for the repair of this pier, and in that manner have the proper 
officers of the United States take possession of it. Until some spe- 
cific arrangement of this sort is made, as a matter of course this rail- 
way company will continue to encroach upon the rights of commerce 
at this harbor and to occupy a portion of this great work belonging 
to the United States. With this view, the committee inserted this 
small item of $8,000. 

Mr. WEST. e condition of the pier impairs the harbor. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly, That is clearly shown in the letters. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr, President, this illustrates this river and har- 
bor bill very well. Many years ago the United States built what is 
called the east pier on the eastern side of the Cuyahoga River, which 
peek bag into Lake Erie, a little tributary that falls in there, which 
makes a handy harbor forthe town undoubtedly. The State of Ohio 
granted to the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad Company—as I as- 
sume, because I have not the books before me but I take it it must be 
so—the right to build a railway to the navigable waters of Lake 
Erie, on the shores of the Cuyahoga Creek, They built down along- 
side of this east pier, as is shown in the dia; which my friend 
has handed me, from the Engineer Department, and so building down 
they took possession of this east pier, being within the jurisdiction 
and on the soil of the sovereign State of Ohio under that grant, and 
have oceupied it for their warehouses and tracks and for lading ves- 
sels alongside their tracks, and so on. Now, after many years of un- 
interrupted and adverse occupation, the railway company denyin 
and defying the authority of the United States to interfere with 
their rights under the State of Ohio, it is proposed to test their title 
to that property by appropriating $8,000 to repair it. That is rather 
the most extraordinary proposition that I have ever heard set forth 
lately since we have dissolved the mob and got into regular constitu- 
tional jurisdiction again. 

If the object of the Committee on Appropriations is to test the right 
that this railway company has exercised for many years in oceupying 
this pier under a grant from the State of Ohio, the best way to do it 
is to direct the Attorney-General of the United States to institute 
proceedings, and eject them from that property of the United States; 
and if the Senate wishes to appropriate $8,000, if that be necessary, 


to put the wheels of the law in motion to ascertain whether the 


United States has a right to the pier, or whether this railway com- 

pany has, which it now occupies, and has for many years under the 

State of Ohio, I should not much oppose it; but this proceeds on the 

idea that yon are going to trouble this railway company and disturb 

its claim, and test it by repairing the wharf, which it will be very 

glad indeed to have us do. If that be so I do not understand the 
t methods of testing a disputed title. 

You will perceive in the report of the Secretary of War, and in the 
report of the engineer in charge, coming through General Humphreys 
as I suppose it does, that the War Department has thought it im- 
proper to recommend any money to repair the pier until the right of 
the United States to have the pier at all shall first be tested. Here 
is a corporation under the laws of the State of Ohio occupying this 
property as a wharf and for store-houses and things of that sort, and 
now we are blandly ealled upon in this time of public distress to give 
$8,000 to repair that property in order to show that we have got a 


right to it. 
. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on adopting this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Vermont assumes a fact that is 
not true in order to base his argument against the Government re- 


repairs yaiting its own pier. Take these papers together, and this is tho 
t: i 


he State of Ohio has never granted to this railroad company 
a single thing that belongs to the United States of America, The 
ier was built by the United States on its own ground. It is a double 
ine of piers running into the lake at the mouth of the Cuyahoga 
River just as the piers do at the mouth of Buffalo Creek. The river 
itself is not a very large river, but forms a very fine harbor, which 
does a business of about $200,000,000 a year. It is not a very * a 
stream, but the piers are the property of the United States.’ The 
State of Ohio has given to a railroad company a grant of: a right of 
way along certain lands. The railroad property lies alongside this 
pier. They own the land, they own the riparian rights, and like all 
other riparian owners they have extended gradually their property 
ont, out, out into the lake to get wh and und on which to 
do a very railroad business. Still the right of the United States 
to its pier is intact; so far as I know no one questions that right, no 
one disputes that right. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The engineer says the contrary. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; there is no dispute as to the right of the 
United States to this pier; but there is a controversy between the 
United States and the railroad company as to the encroachments on 
the outer bank of the pier and as to the right of the railroad com- 
pany to fill in its ground toward the lake, The railroad company 
may be a „If so, the United States ought at least to assert 
its rights in its own courts and maintain its rights. 

Now, what is the question presented by this amendment? In the 
march of time there is a wear and tear and gradual encroachment on 
the east pier of this t harbor. The map drawn by the engineers 
shows the exact condition of affairs. A part of the wall is crumbling 
into decay on the east pier. Remember that crumbling is in the har- 
bor, as is shown here. The wall is crumbling away and it is almost 
broken, untilit now threatens to endanger the whole of the pier. The 

company owning property on the ontside of the pier have 
filled it up and are using it for their railroad operations in loadin 
chiefly iron and coal in the great business between Lake Superior an 
the coal regions. They have filled in and are occupying this, but this 
breach is in the Government pier and in the harbor. 

Mr. CONKLING. Now, may I ask a question? Is it not true that 
the business brought that pier by the railroad has caused, or assisted 
poe 

Mr. SHE I do not know that; but suppose it tobe so, then 
ought not the United States to assert its power to prevent this? Will 
it in the mean time allow this pier to be broken down in the contro- 
versy between the United States engineers and this railroad com- 
p As to the effect of the building of these works, which they 

muilt under their riparian rights, would you allow this great pier and 
this great harbor to be obstructed for the want of $8,000? That is 
the whole case. 

DEATH OF HON. EDWARD Y. PARSONS. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, communicated to the Senate a copy of the roceedings this 
day had in the House in reference to the death of Hon. EDWARD Y. 
Parsons, late a member from the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. McCREERY called for the reading of the proceedings of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

IN THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Is THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 1, 1876. 

Resolved, That this House has heard with Coop rear of the death of Hon. ED- 
warp Y. Parsons, late a member of this House the State of Kentucky. 

Resol: That as a testimony of respect to his ase a Moa officers and members 
of this body will wear the usual badge of mourning for the of thirty da; 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmit! by the Clerk of this 
House to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Clerk be directed- to communicate a copy of these proceed- 
ings to the Senate, and thatas a further mark of respect to the memory of the do- 
ceased this House do now 

Mr. McCREERY. My friend and colleague of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Hon. EDWARD YOUNG Parsons, is no more. He has been 
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cut off in the flower of his youth and in the strength of his manhood. 
He entered political life at the opening of this session of Congress, 
and before its close his mortal remains have been consigned to the 
grave. He inherited the stalwart form, the easy grace, and the com- 
manding talents of his father, whose fame as an actor and as a pulpit 
orator is still fresh and green in the memories of the American people. 
If the son had been spared, his gentleness, his culture, and his genius 
would have placed the name on a foundation more solid and endur- 
ing. In person, in acquirement, and in mental endowment he stood 
far above ordinary men, amd, take him all in all, we are not likely 
soon to “look upon his like again.” But heis gone! The devoted 
husband, the fond father, the steadfast friend, and the able and in- 
corruptible public servant sleeps with his fathers, We will forget 
his faults and remember his many virtues. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, the sad event announced so feel- 
ingly to the Senate by my colleagne admonishes us that death comes 
to the young as to the old. EpWAaRD YOUNG PARSONS was among 
the youngest members of the House. He took his seat for the first 
time at 8 of the present session. Gifted in intellect, of 
high culture, and possessed of varied information, he gave promise 
RGA great hope of brilliant distinction; but death has set its seal 
upon all these bright hopes. Young as he is, he sleeps in a new- 
made grave. f 

I beg leave, sir, to offer the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Senate has received with sincere sorrow the announcement of 
the death of Hon. Epwarp Youne Parsons, late a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That from a sincere respect for the memory of the deceased the mem- 
bers of the Senate will wear the usual badge of mourning for 1 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect for the memory of deceased the 
Senate do now adjourn. 

The resolutions were agreed to unanimously; and (at five oclock 
and five minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
“TUESDAY, August 1, 1876. 


The House met at twelve o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
I. L. TOWNSEND. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


Am from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had passed, without amendment, 
bills of the House of the following titles: . 

A bill (H. R. No. 4053) to further authorize the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to purchase supplies for the Indian Bureau in open 
market ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4054) to continue the provisions of an, act erfitled 
“An act to continue the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act to pro 
vide temporarily for the expenditures of the Government ;’” an 

A bill CHL. R. No. 4055) to continue tho public printing. 

The message further announced that the Senate having proceeded, 
in pursuance of the Constitution, to consider the bill entitled “An 
act for the relief of Nelson Tiffany,” returned to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the President of the United States with his objections, 
and sent by the House of Representatives to the Senate with the 
message of the President returning the same, the Senate had passed 
the bill, two-thirds agreeing to the same, 

The message further announced that the Senate was ready to pro- 
ceed with the trial of the impeachment of William W. Belknap and 
to receive the managers on the part of the House, and that the-Senate 
Chamber was prepared with accommodations for the reception of the 
House of Representatives, F 

IN MEMORY OF HON. EDWARD Y. PARSONS. 


Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. I ask unanimous consent that it may 
he regarded as the order of this House that this day at four o'clock p. 
m, the House will proceed to pay the last honors to the memory of 
our late colleague from Kentucky, Hon. EDWARD Y. PARSONS. 

There being no objection, it was so ordered. 

CAPTAIN EDWARD s. MEYER. 

Mr. BANNING. I ask unanimons consent to take from the Speak- 
ers table House bill No. 36, which has been returned by the Senate 
with a slight amendment. It is a bill restoring to the active list of 
the 8 Edward S. Meyer. The General of the Army wishes 
to assign him to the Seventh Cavalry, which is now in great need of 
officers. I ask that the bill be taken up and the Senate amendments 
concurred in at this time. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BANNING. I hope the gentleman will not do that now. The 
unfortunate Seventh Cavalry is very much in need of officers, and 
the violas of the Army desires to assign Captain Meyer to that regi- 
ment, 

Mr. BLAND. Ihave this to say; there is a bill now pending in 
the morning honr—— 

Mr. BANNING. There will be no debate, 


Mr. BLAND. Very well. I give notice that I will call the regular 
order after this bill has been dis of. 

There was no objection, and the bill (H. R. No. 36) to restore the 
name of Captain Edward S. Meyer to the active list of the Army was 
taken from the Speaker’s table with the Senate amendment thereto. 

The amendment of the Senate was to add to the bill the following: 

Provided, That the time he has been on the retired list shall not be counted in his 
service in getting promotion. 

Mr. BANNING. I move that the amendment of the Senate be con- 
curred in. 

The motion was agreed to. * 

Mr. BANNING moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

EXPENDITURES IN THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. BEEBE. The Committee on Expenditures in the Navy De- 
partment have instructed me to submit their report to the House at 
this time. There are two reports, one by the majority, and one b 
the minority prepared by my colleague, ur. BAKER, ] and they as 
that the reports rinted and recommitted to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Navy Department, with leave to report at any 
time. 

Mr. HALE. L object to reporting at any time. 

Mr. BEEBE. Will the gentleman object to making the report a 
special order at some particular time? 

Mr. HALE. I must object to that now. 

ein Then I ask that the reports be printed and recom- 
mitt 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection to the testimony being printed 

Mr. BEEBE. The testimony is already printed. 

Mr. HALE. And to the reports being printed, in order that both 
sides may be represented. 

Mr. BEEBE. Does the gentleman object to the reports being made 
a special order ? 

Mr. HALE, Yes, for I do not know what time we may want to 
adjourn or what other business of greater importance may come 
before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro-tempore. Is there objection to receiving the 
report of the majority of the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy 
Department, together with the views of the minority, and having 
them printed and recoramitted! 

Mr. HURLBUT. Not to be brought back by a motion to recon- 


sider. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, That will be understood. 
There was no objection, and the order to print and recommit was 
0. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. BLAND. I now call for the regular order. 

1 Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I rise to a question of personal priv- 
ege. 

‘The 13 pro tempore. The gentleman will'state his question 
of privilege. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. In a remark which I made yesterda 
during the speech of the chairman of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs [Mr. WHITTHORNE] I referred to a contract made by the Navy 
bile pS with Messrs. Seyfert, McManus & Co., of Philadelphia, 
and I characterized that contract as improvident, wasteful, and ex- 
travagant. I have received within a few minutes a telegram from 
Seyfert, McManns & Co, which I deem it my duty to place before the 
House. It is as follows: 

Our contract with Navy Department embraced considerable quantities of iron, 
for which we pa ten cents per pound, and for tho beam we six cents, leas 2} 
per cent, W 844 please correct your statement in reference to price of latter, 
as an act of justice to the Department and ourselves! 

I desire to have this telegram entered upon the Recorp in justice 
to the Secretary of the Navy and in justice to Messrs. Seyfert, Mc- 
Manus & Co. But at the same time I desire to repeat the statement 
which I made yesterday, that if the Secretary of the Navy had adver- 
tised this contract 

Mr. BANKS. Irise to a question of order. If the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hewitr] wishes to re-open this question in regard to 
the Secretary of the Navy there are others who desire to reply to him. 
The reading of the telegram is a proper thing; but I do not think it 
is the 1 eman’s right to go into an argument upon that question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that any extended 
discussion of this matter could hardly be regarded as a question of 
privilege; but he has great confidence in the discretion of the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The question of privilege which I 
wish to bring before the House 

Mr. BANKS. This is no question of privilege at all. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. When the correctness of my state- 
ment is called in question, I certainly have the right to re-aflirm it as 
a matter of fact. 

Mr. BANKS. I make the point that this is no question of privilege 
at all. It is altogether by the grace of the House that the gentle- 
man speaks. 

i The SPEAKER pro tempore. It certainly is not a question of priv- 
cge; 
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Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Then, Mr. Speaker, bowing of 
course to the decision of the Chair, I have only to say that this tele- 
gram in justice to these parties should be put upon the record. 

ack HOLMAN, (to Mr. Hewirt, of New York.) Finish your re- 
marks. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I understand that I have no right to 
finish my remarks. 

Mr. 
the floor without objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood the gentleman 
to have concluded his remarks; but the question may be raised 
whether this is a matter of personal privilege. The Chairis inclined 
to think that it clearly is not; but the question may be submitted 
to the House. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I understand that there was no objection to the 
gentleman rising to a question of privilege and making an explana- 
tion of this tele 

Mr. BLAND. I call for the ar order. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I understand that I have not the 
right to say on this floor that I re-affirm the correctness of the state- 
ment I made f 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has made that state- 
ment and the telegram has been presented. 


COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order being called for, the 
morning hour begins at twenty-three minutes after twelve o'clock, 
The pending business in the morning hour is the consideration of a 
bill reported from the Committee on Mines and Mining, being the bill 

H. R. No. 3635) to utilize the product of gold and silver mines, and 
or other purposes. The gen from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BLAND. As this is a question of very great importance to the 
people of this country, and as the friends of the bill desire debate 
upon it, I ask consent of the House that the debate continue to-day 
until four o’clock, the time already assigned for other Lar anes and 
that to-morrow morning immediately after the reading of the Jour- 
nal I shall have the right to demand the previous question. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish toask the oe from Missouri whether 
he iar to allow debate on this bill and an opportunity for amend- 
ment 
1 ie BLAND. I bave not said anything about amendments, simply 

ebate. 

Mr. KASSON. How much time does the gentleman propose to 
allow for debate? 

Mr. BLAND. Until four o’clock this evening. : 

Mr. KASSON. But I understand this bill to be in the morning 


hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state the proposition 
of the gentleman from Missouri. It is that by unanimous consent the 
order be made that the debate on this bill shall continue to-day until 
four o' clock, the time set apart for the announcement of the death of 
the late Representative from Kentucky, Mr. Parsons. 

Mr. KASSON, I must object to the bill going out of the morning 
hour. Other business sh have its chance outside the morning 


honr. 

Mr. BLAND. I wish it understood that the friends of this bill 
have no objection to debate; they desire to offer every fair oppor- 
tunity for it; but the opponents of the bill filibustered the first morn- 
ing hour, and now—— 

Ir. KASSON. That is not quite correct. The point of order was 
an honest one and honestly 

Mr. HOLMAN. It was to gain time. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I do not propose to discusss this ques- 
tion, but to ask the Clerk to read certain sections of the Revised 
Statutes in reference to it showing by what means the silver in this 
country has been demonetized, and showing that by the act of 1869 
it was recognized as coin in full effect with all men for all debts. 
public as well as private. I now ask the Clerk to read from page 706 
of the Revised Statutes, section 3511. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sre. 3511. The gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, which, 
at the standard weight of twenty-five and eight-tenths grains, shall be the unit of 
value; a quarter. e or two-and-a-half-dol eco; a three-dollar piece; a half- 
eagle, or five-dollar piece ban sacie; or ten-dollar piece ; anda double-eagle, or twenty- 
dollar piece. And the weight of the gold dollar shall be twenty-five and 
cight-tenths grains; of the quarter-eagle, or two-and-a-half-dollar piece, si: 
and a half ; of the three-dollar , Seventy-seven and four-tenths grains; 
of the bal sye or five-dollar piece, one hundred and twenty-nine grains; of the 
eagle, or ten-dollar piece, two hundred and fifty-eight grains; of the double-eagle, 
or twenty dollar piece, five hundred and sixteen grains. 

Mr. BLAND. I now ask the Clerk to read from page 712 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, section 3586. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3586. The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 

Mr. BLAND, That will do. I call the attention of the House to 
these sections of the Revised Statutes for the purpose of showing that 
by section 3511 the gold dollar was made the unit of valne and by sec- 
tion 3586 the silver coins of the United States are made a legal tender 


DALL. The objection came after the gentleman had taken | Set, 


at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding $5, thus showing 
the demonetization of silver by the act of February 12, 1873. 

I now desire the Clerk to read on page 735 of the Revised Statutes 
sections 3693 and 3694. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3693. The faith of the United States is 5 to the payment in 
coin or its equivalent of all the obligations of the United States not ng inter- 
known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such 
obligation has 9 provided that the same may be paid in lawful rps or 
other currency than gold and silver. But none of the interest-bearing obligations 
not already due aball be redemneil ae paid before maturity, unless at such timo 
United States notes are convertible into coin at the option of tho holder, or unless 
at such time bonds of the United States bearing a lower rate of interest than the 
bonds to be redeemed can be sold at par in coin. The faith of the United States is 
also solemnly pledged to make provisions at the earliest practicable period for the 
ro se 9004, The cota paid for duties on imparted goods shall be set apart 

EC. The co id for duties on set a] as ag 
cial fund, and shall Sean lied as follows: 5 
9 To the payment iu coin of the interest on the bonds and notes of tho United 

tes. 

Second. To the or t of 1 per cent. of the entire debt of the 
United States, to mag ibn ed year, which is to be set apart as a sink · 
ing fund. and the interest of which shall in like manner be applied to the purchase 
e ee dl the public debt, as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to 


time 
Third. The residue to be paid into the Treasury. 


Mr. BLAND. That is the act of the 18th of March, 1869. By that 
act silver was specially recognized as coin competent to be applied 
to the payment of the public debt, and the statute provides a fund 
out of moneys received from duties on imports and mentions the 
word “ coin” without regard to whether it is silver or gold coin, but 
simply the word “ coin,” showing under that act silver at that time 
being a coin of full legal-tender was receivable by law for duties on 
imports, and is by law a legal tender for all public debts, But, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not desire further to discuss this question, knowing 
that every etfort will be made to defeat its consideration in the morn- 
ing hour, and I therefore now demand the previous question. 

Sir. HOLMAN. Before the 8 demands the previous ques- 
tion I ask him to yield to me for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLAND. Iam willing to let the amendment be read. 

Mr. LYNCH. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. BLAND. I have no objection to having the amendment read 
for information, but I decline to yield to any amendment to the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask this may be pending when the previous 
question is called, as an additional section to the bill. 

Mr. BLAND. I yield simply to have it read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

That so much of the act entitled ‘‘An act to de for the resumption of specie 
payments," approved January 14, 1875, as as follows, to wit: “And on and 
after the 1st of January, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem in 
coin the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding on th: for 
redemption at the office of the assistant treasurer of the United in the city 
of New York, in sums of not leas than $50, be, and the same is hereby, repealed.” 


Mr. BLAND. While I am in favor of that amendment, I must de- 
cline to have this bill embarrassed by it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is but one remedy, ənd that is, 
4 gentlemen do not desire the previous question sustained, to vote it 

own. 

Mr. KASSON rose. 

Mr. BLAND. I decline to yield to this or any other amendment. 

Mr. KASSON. I ask the gentleman from Missouri whether he will 
not allow me the same time to say a word as he has taken up himself 
in stating the question? 

Mr. BLAND, I insist on my demand for the 

Mr. KASSON. Then, if the gentleman will allow no debate, Imove 
= the House do now adjourn; and upon that I call for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. LYNCH. As a member of the committee I rise to a question 


of order. 

Mr. . The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. LYNCH] has 
an amendment which the committeo might be voted on. 

Mr. LYNCH. As amember of the committee that reported this 
bill I desire to call the attention of the Chair 

Mr. BLAND. Letmesay to el pve from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] 
nee am willing he shall beh after the previous question is sec- - 
onded. - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has recognized the gentle- 
man from gue ree [Mr. LYNCH] on al part of order, and will hear 
him on the pointof order. A pointof order is not the introduction of 
an amendment, 

Mr. LYNCH. Asa member of the committee which reported this 
bill, the chairman of the committee will remember that it was dis- 
3 understood that the minority of the committee should be al- 
ue to propose two amendments and have a separate vote taken 

ereon, 

Mr. BLAND. I have yielded to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Lyncw] for that 3 

Mr. LYNCH. It was a that that should be done before the 
previous greases was ordered. pi 

Mr. BLAND. Ihave yielded for that purpose. 


vious question. 
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Mr. LYNCH. One of the amendments was to be pro by my 
coll e on the committee, the gentleman from Wisconsin, [ Mr. CAs- 
WELL] and, if I understand it correctly, his amendment is as fol- 
lows—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman must forward his 
amendments to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. LYNCH. Iam stating them because I have not 20 them here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must protect t 1525 an 
the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. BLAND.] That gentleman 
yielded for discussion. 

Mr. LYNCH. I simply desire to state what are the amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 8 will submit his amend- 
ments in writing and send them to the Clerk’s desk. The Chair must 
insist on the observance of the rules, 

à Mr. LYNCH. Iwill prepare the amendments and send them to the 
esk. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Iask the gentleman from Missouri 

[Mr. prea Pe ‘yield to me for a moment while I . the protest 
G the Ch r of Commerce of the city of New 

Mr. BLAND. Iwill yield to the gentleman after | 55 previous ques- 
tion has been ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] allow the amendments of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi D) [Mr. TR to be considered as pending? 

ertainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I trust the gentleman from Missouri will allow my 
amendment to be offered. 

Mr. BLAND. I have stated that I do not yield for that amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pending the demand of the gentleman 
from Missouri for the previous question on the bill and amendments, 
ie gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] moves that the House ad- 

ourn, 

Mr. KASSON. And on that I ask for the yeas and Teed i 

Mr. BLAND. Let it be understood that I have off to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa after the previous question is seconded. 

Mr. KASSON. Let it be understood, also, that if the previous ques- 
tion is seconded there is no opportunity for amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Debate is not in order. 

Mr. BLAND and Mr. 5 made remarks which were inaudible 
from the ra NSE the Speaker's gavel. 

Mr, TO of aia lyania. Pending the motion to ad- 
journ, I move that when the House adjourns it be to meet on Friday 
next; and on that motion I call for the yeas and oy 

The 57 8 being taken on ordering the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion of Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania, there were—ayes 35, noes 84. 

So (the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the whole vote) the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry: whether the time 
. in this filibustering comes out of the morning hour? 

Mr. KASSON. Panerai È 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, rtainly it does. 

Mr. HOLMAN. O, I hope not. [Laughter.] 

The question was taken on the motion that when the House ad- 
journs it be to meet on Friday next, and there were—yeas 2, nays 183, 
not voting 100; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Hoge, and Nash—2. 
NAYS—Messrs. Ainsworth, Anderson, ng rene 


by, John H. Bagley, jr. 
William H. ie Ballon, Banks, Banning, Bee! 56 Ball wee Pose . 


ford, Bri John Young Brown, 8 Horse G. B. ard, Samuel D. Bur- 
chard, Ca iy oka Caldwell, William P. Caldwell, Senko, 88 
Chittenden, ohn B. Clarke of Kentucky, ante ga 5 Collins, Conger, Coo 
e aS s Cutler, Danford, Davy, Dibrell, Dobbin Dunnell, 
fab am, mes, Eden, Evans, Felton, Finley, Forne , Fort, Foster, Franklin, Free- 
on, Fer e, Garfield, Gause, Gibson, Glover, Goode, unter, Hal Andrew H. Ham- 
ilton, cock, Harden i Benjamin W. Harris, John T. ia, Hopkins 
Hartzell, Haymond, He Herefo' one 


House, Hubbell, Hunton, Hurlbat, Jenks, Thomas L. Jones, 
loreal aiis, Knott, Franklin Landers, Lane, „ 7— 
Luttrell, Lynch, Mackey, Maish, MacDougall, McCrary, MoFarland, Meade, ee 
calfe, wie Milliken, Mills, Monroe, Mo: Morrison, bee Neal, New, Nor- 
tn, 0 O'Neill, Page, Payne, John É oan Reilly ierce, Poppleta: Potter, 
iea 0 Rainey, Randall, Rea, 3 John aly. James y, Rice, 
Ri, Jonn bbins, i William M- Robbins, Roberts, sh = oe à 5 bag 
es, Schleicher, rh eakley, eton, Sinnickson, Sle- 

sae 4.4 fe rich. ith, William, E. Smith, Strait, Stevenson, Stone, 


Teese, Terry, 
Thom Thornbargh, Throckmorton, Metin 1 Townsen “Tucker, Tufts, Tur- 
ney, Van Vorhes, Waddell, Wait, Gilbert C. Walker, Walsh, W. Warren, Eras- 
tus W G. Wiley Wells, White, Whiting, 9 Wig; . Wil- 
lard, Alpheus S. Williams, James Williams, James D. Will 


Williams, Wilshire, Benjamin Wilson, James Wilson, Woodburn, Yeates, — 


Young—183. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Ashe, George A. Bagley, John H. 
Taker Bass, Blair, Bland, Bliss, Blount, Bradley, William R. Brown, Burleigh, 

‘ampbell, Candler, Caswell, ag e John B. Clark, d of Missouri, Cowan, Cul- 

hereon, Darrell, DeBolt, Denison, uglas, . — Ebert, Ellis, Ely, Faulkner, 
Fuller, Goodin, Robert Hamilton, Haralson, Ha rrison, Hatcher, 
Hathorn, Hays, Lendee, Henderson, Gollan hw. Hewitt, Hill, Hoar, Hooker, 
Hoskins, 3 Hurd, 2 Frunk Jones, King, Lamar, eM. 
Lapham, venworth, Levy, Lord, Lynde, Magoon, MeDill, Me. 
Odell, Oliver. ph sera Phelps ‘Willian „Phillips, Piper, Plaisted, Platt, 
Sobieski Ross, Sa yler, Schumaker, Smalls, Southard, Sparks, Spencer, Springer, 
Stenger, Stowell, Swann, ‘Tarbox Tho Washington ‘ownsend, John L. Vance, 
Robert B. Vance, W. aldlron. Charles C. B. Walker, Alexander 8. Wallace, John W. 
Wallace, 8 Wheeler, Whitehouse, Andrew. Williams, Charles G, Williams, 
William B. Williams, Wil lis, Alan Wood, jr. Fernando Wood, and Woodworth—100. 


So the motion of Mr. TowNsEND, of Pennsylvania, was not agreed to. 


urman, 


During the roll-call, 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana, said: I ai 
Mr. ELY. If he were present I thi 
would vote “no.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The question then recurred upon the motion of Mr. Kasson, that 
the House adjonrn, upon which the yeas and nays were called for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 2, nays 186, not vot- 
ing 98; as follows: 


er upon this question with 
he would vote “ay,” and I 


ape ies ior ay oa Atki: George A. ley, Joh 
essrs. Ainswoi N ohn 
ley, r., William H. Baker, Ballon, anke Hanf Beebe, Bell, 8 


Biain, land, Boone, Bradford, bright Sohn oung Bro William R. Brown, 
Buckner, Horatio C. Burchard, uel D. Burchard, Cabell, Jobn H. Caldwell, 
William’ P. 8 mo am sty omen, Cason, paved, S ge cin 
0 Clarke entu er, Cochrane, onger, rounse, 
Cutler, Danford, Davis, Dibra, Donte Dunnell, Durand, Durham, g 5 Eden, 
Evans, Felton, Finley, Forney, = Foster, Franklin, Freeman, Frye, Garfield, 
gine Glover, Gc in, Gunter, H es Andrew H. Hertel arm 3 Ben- 
amin W. Harris, John T. Harri n Haymond, Hays, Hender- 
po — arated S. Hewitt, 10 ooker, Hooker, Topan, 1 Hubbell Hun- 


ton, Hurlbut, Thomas L. er. eee, 12 1 1, Knott, 
Fran seg i McParian Lain 1 
Lynch, 1 aish, * MacDousll A McCrary, edi Mei d, Metcalfe, 
ller, Milliken, — oe Morgan, M * 5 Norton, 
O'Brien, O'Neill, o, Payne, | Phelps, John F, Phili Herde 3 Plaisted. 
Popple Potter, Pratt, Rainey, Randall, Rea, John Reill 
James B. ly, Rice, ida, John Robbins, William M. Rob Roberts, Ro 
inson, Miles Rusk, Sampson, Savage, Scales, Seelye, Singleton, Sinnickson, 
Slemons, A. Herr Smith, William 5 Smith’ ec Sela a ees Teese, Terry, 


Thom: » Throck: rton, Martin I Townsend, W or yn ‘ownsend, Tucker, 
Tufts, Turney, Van ganeg Wadd Wait Gilbert C. Walker, Walsh, Ward 
G. Rabe, Gu White, Whitthorne, . Wike, 
Willard Hard, Alphens S 8. 3 arles G. Williams, James W s, James D, 
Williams, Wilshire, Benjamin Wilson, James Wilson, 
2 and Young: 185 
NOT VOT ING Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Ashe, John H. Baker, Bass, Bliss, 
Blount, Bradley, 8 Candler, Cate, Chapin, John B. Clark, r., of Missouri, 
Collins, Cowan, Cox, Culberson, Darrall, Davy. De Bolt, Denison, las. Egbert, 
Ellis, Ely. Faulkner, Fuller, poms Goode, Robert Hamilton, Hancock, Haralson, 
H s, tcher, Hathorn, Hendee, Henkle, Goldsmith W. 
Beri ing, See ee seas Eee see te 
d 0 ‘an 
Money, Nash, Odell, Oliver, Packer, William 4 Phillipa Platt, Purman, Sobieski 
Ross, Sayler, Schleicher, Schumaker, Sheakl "Smalls. 8o Southard ar, Sparka Sper 
e Stenger, Stowell, Swann, Tarbox, T omas, T Thornburgh, 

B. Vance, Waldron, Charles C. B. Walker, Alexander S. Wallace, John W. 
Wallace, Walling, Wheeler, Whitehouse, Whiting, Andrew Williams, William B. 
Williams, Willis, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Woodburn, and Woodworth—97. 

pane the roll-call, 

R, of Indiana, said: Upon this question I am paired with 
Me Eur. If present, I do not know how he would vote. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

Am from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate insisted on its amendments to by 
the House to the bill (H. R. No. 1594) making appropriation for tho 
consular and diplomatic service of the Government for the year enil- 
ing June 30, 1877, and for other purposes, on which a new conference 
was asked, and the Senate had appointed Mr. SARGENT, Mr. Bout 
WELL, and Mr, Norwoop as managers of said conference on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate had to the 
report of the Committee of Conference on the disagree ng votes of 
of the two Honses on the bill (H. R. No. 810) making appropriations 
for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1877. 

The m e further announced that the Senate had passed a House 
bill and a joint resolution of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. No. 1972) to authorize the construction of an inclos- 
ure around the United States penitentiary at Boisé City, in the Ter- 
ritory of Idaho; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 77) providing for the restoration of the 
original Declaration of Independence. 

REAL ESTATE POOL. 


Mr. GLOVER. I ask unanimous consent to make a report from the 
Committee on the Real Estate Pool of the District of Columbia to be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. I wish the resolution 
which accompanies the report be read and sopa by the e 

Mr. HURLBUT. Is here a minority report 

The SPEAKER 2 eee The Chair is informed that the mi- 
nority report will 
s EERE of Verein | I must object, if it gives riso to any 

eba 

Mr. GLOVER. It will cause no debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Misgouri [Mr. 
GLOVER] asks that the resolutions be read, and that the report be 
printed and referred to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

Mr. GLOVER. I also ask that the resolution be adopted. 

I reserve my point of order until after the resolution 


The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That this re and accompanying testimony, together with the letters 
of Costes M. Robeson, $ tary of the Navy, addressed to the committee, be print- 
ed and referred to the J ndiciary Committee, and that said committee be tnstrnoted 
to inquire into said alleged violations of law, and to ascertain the liability of George 


1876. 
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M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, for such all 


acts, and make such report to 
the House as the facts and law er ere , and in compliance with these instruc- 
tions said committee shall have aui ty to take and hear additional testimony. 


The report was signed by Mr. GLOVER, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. CUL- 
BERSON. 

Mr. CONGER. Ireserye my right to object until the resolution of 
the minority of the committee is read. 

The SP. R pro tempore. The Chair will now recognize the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Pratt] to submit the views of the minority 
of the committee, 

Mr. PRATT. In submitting the views of the minority I desire to 
say that it was my hope that this report would now be considered by 
the House. I consent, however, to the reference to the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the report of the majority and the views of the 
minority only for the reason that on yesterday the House referred to 
that committee the report of the Committee on Naval Affairs, which 
refers to exactly the same subject-matter as is embraced in this re- 
port. Iask the Clerk to read the resolution appended to the report 
of the minority of this committee, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House finds no cause of complaint or censure attaching to 
George M. Rol Secretary of the Navy, growing out of his official relations and 
transactions with the firm of Jay Cooke, McC & Co., of London, as the tem- 
porary agents of the Navy Department. 

The report of the minority was signed by Mr. PRATT, and Mr. SMITH 
of Seti Coat 

Mr. HALE. I now rise to a point of order. 


Mr. CONGER. I suppose that the right to object will come before 
the point of order. I desire to state that I shall object to these re- 
ports being received and printed, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, unless there is added to the majority resolution an in- 
struction to the Committee on the Judiciary to report at this session 


of Con 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentleman 
from Maine [ Mr. HALE] on his point of order. 

Mr. HALE. I rise to present a point of order, and I would not 

resent it unless I believed it to be unanswerable. My point of order 
is this: The Committee on Naval Affairs by authority of the House 
early in the winter entered npon the investigation of all matters re- 
lating to the conduct of the Navy Department. The Committee on 
the Real Estate Pool, as itis called, of which the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. GLOVER] is chairman, received its first authority to act 
on the 24th day of January. 

Mr. 3 , of Virginia, Is not this proceeding by unanimous 
consen 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Notatall; the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. HALE] reserved his right to raise a point of order, and the Chair 
will hear him. 

Mr. HALE. Thecommittee seeking to report this morning received 
its first authority on the 24th day of January, 1876. Iask the careful 
attention of the Chair to the resolution of that date, because this is a 
special committee, limited in its powers to the jurisdiction conferred 
upon it by the authority of the House setting it on foot. This is the 
pone and resolution adopted by the House on the 24th of January 

a 


Whereas the Government of the United States is a creditor of the firm of Jay 
Cooke & Co., now in bankruptcy by order and decree of the district court of the 
United States in and for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, resulting from the 

of the Na of the United States with 


loss, as it is alleged, of the numerous tors of estate, including the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and whereas the courts are now powerless, by reason 
ord adequate redress to said creditors : 


of said settlement, to affi 

Resolved, That a special committee of five members of this House, to be selected 

by the Speaker, be inted to inquire into the nature and history of said real - 

estate ” and the ter of said settlement, with the amount of property in- 

volved, in which Jay Cooke & Co. were interested, and the amount paid or to be 

ee said settlement, with power to send for persons and papers, and report to 
s House, 


The Chair will see that that authority, so late even as the 24th of 
January, related only to the real-estate pool which gives the name 
to this committee; it is confined to that. But the gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. GLOVER,] seeking to extend the jurisdiction of his 
committee, on the 3d of April last introduced and the House passed 
the following preamble and resolution: 


i 8 Fo the 24th day of January, A. D. 1876, the House adopted the follow- 
ing resolution : 
11 That a special committee of five members of this House, to be selected 
by the Speaker, be appointed to inquire into the nature and history of said real- 
estate pool, and the character of said settlement, with the amount of in- 
volved, in which Jay Cooke & Co. were interested, and the amount paid or to be 
s id in pipes with power to send for persons and papers, and report to this 
ouse;” erefore, 

Beit resolved, That said committee be further authorized and directed to likewise 
investigate any and all matters touching the official misconduct of any officer of 
the Government of the United States or of any member of the present Congress of 
the United States which may come to the knowlege of said committee: Provided, 
That this resolution shall not affect any such matter now being investigated by any 
other committee under pees bey either House of Con ; and for this pur- 
pose said committee shall have the same powers to send for persons and papers as 
conferred by said original resolution. 


The limitation is distinct, is undonbted. It was not intended to 
give to this committee any power to investigate subject-matters then 
ing investigated by any other committee. 

I make the point of order that it is already within the knowl- 
edge of the House and of the Speaker that before the 3d of April this 
identical subject-matter was considered by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs ; their report, a part of our pr ings, shows that fact ; the 
discussion, which is a part of our proceedings, showsit. If any doubt 
exists as to the time of the inception of this investigation in the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have 
read a letter to the Secretary of the Navy from the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., February 1, 1876. 

Sm: The Committee on Naval Affairs, acting under the orders of the Honso of 

to make certain ey mee instracted me to inquire of 


the Government a risted 
for the use of the Navy was made with ‘eCulloch, 
Cooke & Co. (or Jay Cooke & Co., or other firm composed of said parties) doin: 
business in London, and if so, it is desired to know the date of the making of suc’ 
deposit or deposits, the amounts thereof; what security, if any, was exacted at the 
time the same was done, or agreed to be done ; eginek yw sip Amay upon 
whose recommendation the seme was ordered ; to what extent said t or de- 
posits have been accounted for; if any deficit remains, the amount thereof and its 
2 condition, and what security, if any, the Government now holds for its re- 
rn, and the nature and value of the security so held; and under what orders and 


pn whether at any time an; 
y Co 


for what reason the Paymaster-General United States Navy is absent from this city 
and in Europe, and for what length of time he has been t. Has his absence 
any connection with the deposit so made with McCull Cooke & Co. Further, 


whether 3 to tho making of this deposit the agents of the Department had not 
been the p Darig FFTVVFVTFVVCCCC OE een 7 ey 
with great fidelity and but little cost to the Government; and what reason, if any, 
existed for their discharge as such agents 
K W. C. WHITTHORNE, 
Ohairman. 
To Hon. GEORGE M. ROBESON, 
Secretary of Navy. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, it will be noticed that this letter bears 
date more than two months before any authority was Sven to this 
special committee to enlarge the scope of action originally provided 
for late in January. 

I will not occupy further the time of the House or the Chair, but 
will only ask, is not this pointimpregnable? Isit not clear that this 
is a special committee and thatit has no iota of power outside of the 

wer given it in the resolutions constituting it? Is it not clear that 
in the resolution of April 3 the limitation is distinct that this commit- 
tee should go into no fields already plowed by other committees? Is 
it not clear that before this, long before, another committee bering 
general jurisdiction over the subject-matters of the Navy Departmen 
took up this special point and was considering it, and that therefore 
this committee is ousted of jurisdiction from the beginning ? 

Mr. GLOVER. I would like to have the attention of the Honse for 
a moment to reply to the gentleman’s point of order. I hold that if 
the committee of which I am chairman has any authority at all to 
investigate the matters ifically set forth in the first resolution, it 
has authority to pursue that investigation to the extent to which it 
has gone. The resolution empowers the committee to investigate the 
subject of the indebtedness of Jay Cooke & Co. to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Now, how is that to be ascertained? It turns ont that the 
house of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., of London, had an established. 
claim against Jay Cooke & Co. in this country. Jay Cooke, McCul- 
loch & bos of London, were indebted to the Navy Department and as- 
signed their claim to the Secretary of the Navy as part of the indem- 
nity to secure their indebtedness. 

Now, the committee, in pursuing the matter of establishing this 
indebtedness, was compelled to investigate the matters out of which 
this indebtedness arose ; and it would be and was impossible for the 
committee to make this investigation thorough without investigat- 
ing the transactions of the Secretary of the Navy and the affairs of 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., of London. 

Of course these two committees might, under their respective reso- 
lutions, have concurrent jurisdiction ; but to deny that the commit- 
tee of which I am chairman has authority to investigate the accounts 
of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. and their indebtedness to the Navy 
Department is to deny us the right to investigate the accounts of Jay 
Cooke & Co. and the inflebtedness of that banking firm to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

I think the House will certainly see the distinction involved in this 
statement, which the gentleman from Maine has overlooked; and I 
hope he will withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. HALE. If I understand the point of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. GLOVER] it is that originally by the first resolution there 
was sonie measure of power that gave this committee authority to go 
outside or that it developed certain matters which required them to 
go outside. My very point is that if they had authority by the orig- 
inal resolution to go into this matter there could have been no need 
of extending it. But they found, upon examination it may be, that 
there were other matters which they desired to go into, but which 
they did not get authority to examine until the 3d day of April, 1376, 
long before which the other committee had been investigating. If 
they did not need more power on the 3d of April, when this supple- 
mentary resolation was adopted, why did they ask the House to in- 
crease their powers by that resolution ? ? 


à 
152 I desire to say one word. I think the point of order 
made e gentleman from Maiue is certainly well taken, and the 
minority have in their report set out all the facts in reference to the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on the Real Estate Pool, the time when 
they commenced this investigation, the time when the House by res- 
olution specifically directed the Committee on Naval Affairs to inves- 
tigate the affairs of the Navy Department, and the time when that 
committee commenced its investigation. The report of the minority 
shows that at the time this resolution of April 3 was adopted the 
subject of naval affairs—the whole subject of administration of the 
affairs of the Navy—was then being investigated; the investigation 
had actually been commenced by the Committee on Naval Affairs and 
by the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy De ent. 

Mr. HALE, Let me ask the gentleman whether it was ever claimed 
in the committee before this supplementary resolution of April 3 that 
the committee had authority to go into this deposit of the Secretary 
of the 3470 Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co.? 

Mr. PRATT. No such claim was ever made. 

Mr. MORRISON. I submit that that is not a proper inquiry. No 
gentleman has the right to state what occurred in committee; and 
no one knows this better than the gentleman from Maine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The proceedings in committee are not 
a proper subject of discussion in the House, 

r. PRATT. I can say further 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman need say nothing as 
to the proceedings in committee, 

Mr. PRATT. I do not propose to say what was done in committee; 
I propose to state what was not done in committee, if the Chair will 

ow me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will rely on the gentle- 
man’s own discretion; but he will bear in mind that the point of or- 
der has been made. 

Mr. PRATT. It was never formally proposed in the committee at 
all to investigate the official conduct of Secretary Robeson; and all 
the investigation that has ever been had tonching the affairs of the 
Navy Department has been under the pretense that it was neces- 
sary to inquire into the source and origin of the indebtedness of Jay 
Cooke, McCulloch & Co, to the United States that the committee 
might ascertain whether the firm of Jay Cooke & Co. in this coun 
had any property or assets covered up in the “real-estate 12 ” whic 
could be made available for the payment of that indebtedness. 

But I desire to say this on this pein of order: While I think the 
point of order is well taken, and have always a 80, I hope the 
gentleman from Maine will not insist on it, I think it would be best 
to allow these reports to be made, to allow the testimony taken by 
the Real Estate Pool Committee to be printed, and allow it all to go 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. Not because I think there is any- 
thing shown either in the testimony or in the report to the discredit 
of Secretary Robeson, but becanse I think a fair and careful exami- 
nation of the testimony taken by the committee will in any candid 
mind ODHAR Gib mage ag the Secretary in all his transactions and 
dealings with the firm of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., of London, in 
reference to their indebtedness to the United States. And the mi- 
nority have thought best to co-operate with the majority to get these 
reports and this testimony before the House, in order that they might 
be printed as an act of justice to Secretary Robeson, believing that 
course will best tend to vindicate him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Maine in- 
sist on his point of order? 

Mr. HALE. It is so important not only now, but as settling the 
rights of committees under special orders that I must insist on it in 
order to obtain the ruling of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair regards the matter quite as 
mueh, or more, a question of fact than a question of pes 
law. It is very clear a committee may not report to the House that 
which has not been committed to it by the House, but whether ex- 
actly the matter referred to in this report has been committed to this 
Select Committee on the Real-Estate Pool and Jay Cooke & Co, Indebt- 
edness is, as the Chair suggests, rather à question of fact than a ques- 
tion of parliamentary law. Under the circumstances, therefore, the 
Chair is not inclined to snstain the point of order raised by the gen- 
tleman from Maine. Does the gentleman from Michigan insist on his 
point of order ? 

Mr. CONGER. I withdraw my poins of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ere being no objection, the report 
of the majority and the views of the minority, together with the tes- 
timony, will be ordered to be printed and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GLOVE I ask the resolution containing the proposition 
which I have submitted to the Honse be voted upon. ` 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. An agreement was made a moment since 
inp the reports were not to be brought back by a motion to recon- 
sider. 

Mr. GLOVER. I wish to ask one more request of the House, and 
that is, that I shall be permitted to print in the RECORD as part of 
the debates some remarks in reference to the subject of the report 
just ordered to be printed, and also that the gentleman from Iowa, 
[Mr. Pratr,] representing the minority of the committee, shall have 
the same privilege. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 
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Aveust 1, 


The SPEAKER 2 — That there may be no misapprehen- 
sion, the Chair will now direct the resolution moved by the gentle- 
man from Missouri be again read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That this report and accom testimony, together with the lettera 
of George M. Robeson, Secretary of de Na, A sadenia io the committee, be 
printed and referred to the Jndiciary Committee; and that said committee be in- 
structed to inquire into said violation of law, and ascertain the liability of G 
M. Robeson, tary of the Navy, for such alle and make such report 
the House as the facts and law may justify; and in com with these instrac- 
tions said committee shall have au ty to take and hear additional testimony, 


The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. GLOVER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will now read the recom- 
mendation accompanying the minority report, which also has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary under the previous order 
of the House, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House finds no cause of complaint or censure attaching to 

M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, growing out of his oficial relations and 
transactions with the firm of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., London, asspecial tem- 
porary agents of the Navy Department. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. WHITTHORNE, I rise to a personal explanation. Yesterday 
morning, as an act of courtesy, I yielded to the gentleman from Phil- 
adelphia [Mr. FREEMAN] to ask the printing in the RECORD of a 
communication which was not read. That request was granted by 
the House. On noticing the Recorn this morning I find it not only 
reflects upon the committee but upon myself. That communication 
from Captain Wells is false so far as it refers to me. Besides, it is 
unjust to the House, as it publishes in the record of our debates the 
merely personal record of Captain Wells. If I had known what it 
contained I certainly would not have consented to its publication, 
nor do I think the House would. It certainly has nothing to do with 
our proceedin I understand wy friend from 8 (Mr. 
FREEMAN, ] which I believe to be the fact, did not know what was in 
that communication when he asked it to be inserted in the RECORD, 
and I now move it be stricken from the RECORD. 

Mr. HURLBUT. Let it be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee will 
indicate what portion he desires to have read. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. I simply move that it be stricken from the 
Record. If it be read now it will go into the RECORD in the morning 
as part of our debates. 

he SPEAKER pro 5 75 Not necessarily. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. simply ask that the communication be ex- 
punged from the Record. It was inserted without anybody's know- 
ing whee it was. : 

r. WILSON, of Iowa. The House cannot agree to anything of 
that kind without knowing what it is. 
5 WHITTHORNE. I do not want it to go into the permanent 

ECORD. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. But we must have it read before we strike 
it ont. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. If the gentleman is desirous to hear it read, 
I have no objection. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I know nothing at all about it; but to ask 
me to strike something from the RECORD without knowing what it 
is, I certainly object to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point is well taken. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa is right, and the communication will be read. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE, I think I can save the time of the House. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Freeman] did not intend 
any reflection on myself or upon the majority of the committee, for 
in the communication referred to the only reflection that was justi- 
fied—I am anthorized by the gentleman from Pennsylvania (am I 
not?) to state it—was upon the action of the minority of the committee, 
and not of the majority of the committee, for the majority of the 
committee did not make any reflection upon Captain Wells of the 
Philadelphia navy-yard. It was only the minority of the committee 
who did so. And yet it would appear from that communication that 
it was the majority of the committee, or myself, that had made that 
reflection. Now, sir, I beg to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. FREEMAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
8 withdraws his motion, and there is nothing before the 

ouse, 

Mr. FREEMAN. I rise to a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. e Chair will hear the 

Mr, FREEMAN. I desire to say, as otherwise I might 
stood by the House—— 

Mr. CONGER. Unless the subject-matter may be read, I object to 
any further discussion, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. FREEMAN] rises to a question of personal privilege. The Chair 
is not presnmed to know what is the question to which he rises. The 
Chair will hear the gentleman, 


ntleman. 
misunder- 
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Mr. FREEMAN, I desire to say that in presenting that communi- 
cation to this House I did only what I was requested to do by the 
gentleman commanding the navy-yard in my district. I did so with- 
out reading it and in a great hurry, not desiring to take any advan- 
tage of the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs or to force 
upon this House anything that was improper. 

CONTESTED ELECTION—SECOND DISTRICT NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. I rise to make a privileged report. On 
behalf of the Committee of Elections I make the unanimons report 
which I send to the desk, and move the adoption of the accompany- 
ing resolution, which I ask the Clerk to . 

e Clerk read as follows: 8 

e That John A. H the si member, was duly elected a Repre- 
sentative in the Forty urch 8 nee the second — anar district of 
North Carolina, and he is entitled to retain his seat as such. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. I ask the adoption of that resolution. 
It seats Mr. Hyman, and is a unanimous report. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

CONTESTED ELECTION—FIFTH DISTRICT OF GEORGIA. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Vi I am also instructed by the Committee 
of Elections to report the following resolution : 

Resolved, That Milton A. Candler, the sitting member, was duly elected as a Rep- 
resentative in the Forty-fourth from the fifth congressional district of 
Georgia, and he is entitled to retain his seat as such. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. „of Virginia, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

CONTESTED ELECTION—SIXTH DISTRICT OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. I am also instructed by the Committee | to 


of Elections to present the following report: 

Resol That John R. L; the si ber, duly elected 
inang T the aira et ip . feet the sixth 5 Seri district tof bile. 
sissippi, and he is entitled to his seat as such. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CONTESTED ELECTION—THIRTY-THIRD DISTRICT OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. I am also instructed by the Committee 
of Elections to report the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Nelson I. Norton, the sitting member, . 

tative in the Forty - fourth Con from the thirty. third congressi: 
of New York, and he la eatitied in retain bie seat as euch. ayer 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CONTESTED ELECTION—FIRST DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia. I am also instructed by the Committee 
of Elections to report the following resolution: 

Resolved, That Chapman Freeman, the sitting member, was duly elected as a 

tative in the Forty-fourth Con from the first congressional 

of cpoagivenin, aud hia is entitled to TALIA hia Soak os ach. 5 ei 

The resolution was ado 

Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

AFFAIRS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. BUCKNER. I rise to a privileged qonan. I call np the re- 

rt of the Committee for the District of Columbia on affairs in the 

istrict of Columbia. I send to the desk two resolutions unanimously 
recommended by the committee, and ask the Clerk to read them. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


tify a of the evidence acco ing this report to th dj of the Die 
m 8 e 
trict of Columbia, with directions to {uvestigato the criminal charges against 
ties referred to in sai ce as having been guilty of a violation of the cri: 
laws of the United States; and the ‘Attomney Geners): is also directed, by the aid of 
such special counsel as he may appoint, to institute such ings as be may 
deem proper under the evidence to recover any and all sums of money due the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which have been obtained Megally or improperly by any parties 
mentioned in said evidence. 
Mr. KASSON. May I ask the gentleman from Missonri whether 
that is a joint or a House resolution? 


Mr. BUCKNER. It is a House resolution. 


Mr. KASSON. I wish to sug to the gentleman that one House 
has not the right to direct a public officer or a grand jary, and that 
he had better, therefore, change the word “ directions” to “ request ;” 
which is as far as the House wer to go, There is no power in 
a single Honse to direct the grand jury. 

Mr. BUCKNER. We did not suppose there was any doubt as to 
the power of the House to direct or request as it saw fi 
} Mr. GARFIELD. The House has not power to direct. Better say 

‘request. 
Mr. BUCKNER. L have no objection to making it a joint resola- 


tion. 

Mr. KASSON. It is only a question of propriety. The word “re- 
quest” will answer the same p 

Mr. BUCKNER. I will move that the words “ the request” be sub- 
stituted in place of “directions” in the third line of second res- 
olution, I move further that instead of the words “this report” to 
insert the words “the report of this committee,” and at the end of 
the second resolution add the words “ and that the Attorney-General 
make a report to the President of the United States, to be transmit- 
ted to this House at the next session of Co as to his action 
under these resolutions, as well as his reasons therefor.” 

The resolutions, as modified, were read ; as follows: 


a peter ray ming POSER oe here DN 


bia, with the request to investigate 
referred to in said evidence an having been guilty of a vio! 
ttorney-General is also 


2 Congress, as to his action under these resolutions, as well as his reasons thore- 
or. 
The question was taken on the amendments, and they were agreed 


The resolutions, as modified, were then agreed to. 

Mr. BUCKNER moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tions were adopted ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


POST-OFFICE, NEW YORK. 

Mr. SAMPSON, Irise to a privileged question. I desire to call up 
a motion to reconsider. : 

Mr. RANDALL. Lask leave to make a report from the Committee 
on Appropriations. I desire to report a bill and ask its consideration 
at this time. 

Mr. SAMPSON. Is it a report from the committee? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The report of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is a privileged report. 

Mr. RAND from the Committee on Appropriations, reported a 
bill (H. R. No. 4060) to provide for the payment of certain indebted- 
ness incurred in the construction of the New York couri-honse and 
post-office building; which was read a first and second time. 

The bill provides that to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay the indebtedness incurred in the construction of a building for 
the court-house and ffice in New York City, in addition to the 
amount appropriated for said purpose for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1877, the sum of $227,568.78 be appropriated in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Committee on Expenditures on Public 
Buildings in their eee to the House of July 17, 1876. 

Mr. RANDALL. is report is made by the Committee on Appro- 
priations in consequence of the report of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures on Public Buildings. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I desire to reserve points of order upon this 
bill until I hear the explanation of the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempove. It is too late to raise points of order, 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to cal! the attention of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to the wording of that bill. Appropriations for public 

y fiscal year. 


buildings are not appropriations for an 

Mr. RANDALL. They do not under the law lapse until two years 
have expired. 

Mr. CONGER. There is a provision of law that these appropria- 
tions shall not lapse. 

Mr. RANDALL. They are exempted from lapsing under a gen- 
eral law, just as are appropriations for light-houses and for rivers and 


harbors. $ 

Mr. CONGER. So that this is not really an appropriation for any 
fiscal year. Itisa ial 9 unlimited as to time. 

Mr. RANDALL. e gentleman is entirely mistaken. This was 
an expenditure in excess of the appropriation. It is an indebtedness 
which the Government has to father in violation of law, which re- 
quires those who administer the Government to keep the expendi- 
tures within the appropriations provided by law. 

Mr. CONGER. But as I understand the bill the gentleman under- 
takes to say that this is a deficiency for the last fiscal year, which is 
not the fact, and therefore the bill misleads the House and the pub- 
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Mr. RANDALL. This indebtedness was incurred during the last 

and has nothing to do with this year. 

Mr. CONGER. But the gentleman must see that is not an appro- 
priation for any fiscal year. 

RANDALL. There was an appropriation for the court-house 
and post-office at New York of a certain amount of money, and not 
only was that amount of money so appropriated expended, but the 
Government was involved in an additional expenditure of the amount 
provided for in this bill. 

Mr. CONGER. That expenditure, then, was in violation of law. 

Mr. RANDALL. I know it was. 

Mr. CONGER.. Then why say that it is a deficiency for last year? 

Mr. RANDALL. Weare in this condition to-day; you must either 
punish innocent parties who deliver supplies to the Government in 
good faith, or else you must make this appropriation. 

I propose, so far as I can, not todo any injustice to those people 
who are upon the edge of bankruptcy in consequence of this delay 
in payment; I propose to pay them, and then to look after the officers 
who have violated the law, and see if we cannot punish them, 

Mr. CONGER. Does the gentleman claim that his sympathy for 
those men should lead him to make the statement in regard to this 
lack of money as if it wasa deficiency ? 

Mr. RAND. I do not make any statement. It was an indebt- 
edness, a deficiency in the amount of money not supplied by the ap- 
8 for that year. 

5 9 But there was no appropriation for that fiscal year 
ever made. 

Mr. RANDALL, I have great sympathy for all peoplo who in hon- 
y and in good faith have supplied this Government with materials, 
and who supposed they were acting with men who understood the 
law, and who, as they ought to have a, confined themselves to 
their authority conferred by law in their dealings with others; I have 
great athy with them. But I have no sympathy with officers 
who know DEN iolaf not only the spirit but the letter of the law; 
they ought to be punished. The committee who examined this sub- 
ject very properly characterized the conduct of these officers when 
they said, as they say in their report— 

‘That it was clearly the duty of the Supervising Architect and superintendent of 
said building to have fully understood the exact condition of the appropriations 
for said work, and to have seen to it that not one dollar of money was expended or 
a single obligation incurred by either of them after they might have reasonably 
ascertained that the money for said building was exhausted, is a clear proposition 
about which there can be no doubt ; and your committee are satisfied that the per- 
sons 3 chargo said work have been guilty of gross negligence and carla: 
ness in the discharge of their official duties, if not totally reckless of the public in- 
terest in their disregard of law ; but your committee are satisfied from all the ovi- 
22 bonnes orien nape dong sg robo 

uto oy aC n p 
ig g that in equity they are entitled to have! their claims paid. 1 


Upon that ground the Committee on Appropriations recommend 


the passage of this bill. 

Mr. CONGER. I want to say to the gentleman that there are many 
cases of this kind among the smaller buildings all overthe West and 
Northwest. 

Mr. RANDALL. I know that the violation of law extends all over 
the length and breadth of this land. 

Mr. CONGER. No; not a violation of law, but a lack of appropria- 
tion. The gentleman has said repeatedly here that he could not 
allow his sym ies to avail in such cases as those. But in the city 
of New York, and I cote perhaps say in the city of Philadelphia, 


the gentleman’s sym are much more potent. 
Mr. RANDALL, do you mean? more definite in your 
insinuations. 


Mr. CON GER. I 72 mean just what I say. 

Mr. RANDALL. If you mean to say or to imply in the least de- 
gree that in the direction of New York claims I have gone one hair's 

readth from the line of duty, you state that which you know to be 
not founded in fact. 

Mr. CONGER. I think in regard to the other buildings the gen- 
tleman’s duty was in the same direction. 

Mr. RANDALL. When they come up it will be time enough to 
judge in to other buildings. Ihave presented no deficiency 
for Philadelphia at all, I have no doubt that, as I have said before 
all over this land there are deficiencies incurred in utter disregard of 
the law in the expenditure of the public money. And we have seen 
in the evidence which has been presented enough to convince us that 
it struck at those even in high places. 

Mr. PRATT. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. RANDALL. Certainly. 

Mr. PRATT. Inasmuch as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
pagan | bs read from the report of the majority of the Committee 
on Expenditures on Public Buildings certain portions characterizing 
the conduct of certain public officers, I desire to call attention to a 
few facts that do not appear in that report. When the present Su- 
paran Rake ph: Mr. Potter, took possession of his Office he nec- 
essarily inherited the mode of transacting business, the manner of 
keeping the accounts, and the machinery by which the business of 
his Office was transacted. He explained to the committee, but no 
reference is made in the report to that explanation, that that mode 
of doing busin that manner of keeping the accounts, which he 
found prevailing in the Oflice when he took possession of it, was not 
reliable; that it did not inform him at all times of the true condition 


of the appropriation with which he was dealing, and that he found 
himself misled by that system of keeping the accounts. 

Another fact which ought to be stated in justice to Mr. Potter is 
that the su tendent of the building in New York was often be- 
hind, sometimes months and months, in his monthly reports of the 

mere of the work and of the expenditures made upon that building. 
An then again the Supervising Architect found it impossible to as- 
Sor tain BE AE. GETTO EPIA Che Sa Spats OF ShA OPDRA for that 

uilding. 

It also appears in the testimony that in the spring of 1875 thero was 
an enormous pressure rey to bear upon the Supervising Architect 
and the superintendent of the building in New York to press forward 
the building to an early 8 and the public necessities seemed 
imperati to demand that that should be done. 

In the first place, the Federal courts in the city of New York had 
for a number of years rented quarters in Chambers street. They were 
small and inconvenient; and, as the district attorney, Mr. Bliss, 
testified before the committee, the transaction of the business of the 
courts in those rooms was attended with t inconvenience and 
oftentimes with great loss to the Government. He states that the 
early completion of that building so that it might be occupied by the 
Federal courts for the fall business of 1875 saved the Government in 
rents not less than $60,000, and has been of immeasurable advantage 
to the Government by furnishing improved facilities for the transac- 
tion of business. The of New York City, a gentleman 
whose integrity and truthfulness I believe will not be questioned in 
this House, testifies that the early removal of the New York post- 
office to this new wage pg e , him to transact the business 
at an annual saving of about $50,000; that by reason of the improved 
facilities for transacting the business of that office he was enabled to 
disch clerks and other employés that would have cost from $45,- 
000 to $50,000 annually. He further states that had the Government 
continued to occupy the old post-office building the fast mail would 
have been an utter impossibility, because the accommodations at that 
office would not have allowed the necessary work in order to dispatch 
that mail. The Government has been saved large sums of money in 
that direction, the public service has been immeasurably improved 
until now that particular branch of it is taken away by the failure of 
appropriations to sustain it. All these considerations operated upon 
the sn of the superintendent of the building in New York and the 
Supervising Architect in Washington to induce them to press forward 
the work as rapidly as possible, so that the building might be promptly 
occupied by the Federal authorities. 

It fs proper also in this connection to call attention to the fact that 
if this indebtedness had not been incurred and the building finished 
it could not have been occupied to-day. No appropriation has since 
been made by which the building could have been completed. It is 
further shown that all the work done, all the material furnished, all 
the furniture purchased, everything on account of which this indebt- 
edness was incurred was absolutely essential to the finishing of that 
building in order that it might be occupied by the Government; that 
nothing has been done beyond what the necessities of the public sery- 
ice demanded. 

I wish to state further that it must be perfectly apparent to any 
man who reads the testimony that neither the superintendent in New 
York nor the Supervising Architect in Washington ever intended or 
designed to exceed the appropriations, but that in the press and hurry 
of finishing the building the Supervising Architect was misled by 
the way in which tho public accounts of that appropriation were 
kept; he was not correctly informed as to the condition of those ac- 
counts. Thus the appropriation was exceeded before the officers 
had any idea that the limit had been reached; and when they ascer- 
tained the true state of things they were in such a position that they 
were either obliged to go forward and finish up what they had com- 
menced, or to stop and let the building in its incomplete state bo in- 
jured by exposure to the weather to an extent beyond the sum for 
which this indebtedness has been incurred. 

Under that state of things, I hold that while there was perhaps 
carelessness, while there may have been some de of negligence 
on the part of these officers, there is no intentional or conscious guilt 
attaching to any officer of the Government in connection with the 
construction or furnishing of that building. This much I have 
deemed it proper to state, as it is fairly apparent from a candid read- 


ing of the testimony. 

r. RANDALL. The gentleman does not deny that to exceed the 
appropriations authorized by law is an offense, a violation of law 
which is made penal; but he makes the plea of necessity. I do not 
believe from the examination I have made that any such plea would 
hold good. -I believe that it was the duty both of the Snpervising Ar- 
chitect and of the superintendent at New York to make themselves 
acquainted with the amount of money under their control to be ex- 
pended for these 3 

I do not intend to reflect severely upon the present Architect in 
connection with this matter. Perhaps what the gentleman states as 
to his endeavor to correct the abuses of his predecessor is true; but 
there is a remarkable fact now extant that this very gentleman who 
has sought to correct in many particulars the abuses of his predeces- 
sor has been invited to resign; and it would be a remarkable coinci- 
dence if his predecessor should be called upon to take his place. 

Mr. HALE. If the gentleman will excuse me, I doubt whether he 


is borne out by the facts in the statement that the Architect has been 
invited to ae 

Mr. RANDALL. Isee it stated in the Republican nomor of 
this morning, which is generally good authority in matters of this kind. 

Mr. HALE. I am sorry to say that there are now and then items of 
news in pd es 75 papers that are not exactly correct. l 

Mr. ALL. What is the fact? Perhaps the gentleman wil 
tell us. It may be that he makes “a distinction without a difference.“ 
Has tlie e Architect been invited to resign; or has he re- 
signed; or is he going to resign; and if so, why? 

Mr. HALE. It is not for me to say; only I doubt whether the gen- 
tleman is borne out in his statement by the facts. 

Mr. RANDALL. I did not intend to say exactly that his resigna- 
tion had been requested because he had done his duty in this respect ; 
but when the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. PRATT] commended him for 
doing his duty it occurred to me that he ought to be retained, and 
that rt man whose errors he has been correcting ought not to be re- 
insta’ 

Mr. HALE. I suppose that he has resigned of his own motion with- 
out any invitation; and that there is nothing in his going out of the 
a ag that involves his character at all or implies any censnre 
upon him, 

Mr. RANDALL I understand how people get out of office. Secre- 
tary Bristow got out; Solicitor Wilson got out; Yaryan got out; 
Dyer got out; Henderson got out. I donot know whether they were 
invited ont or not. 

Mr. HALE. Now and then, although the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania does not seem to understand it, men do actually resign of their 
own motion. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman knows the old rule in regard to 
ofiice-holders, “Few die and none ci er 

The bill was read a first and second time, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paea; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION ACT, 

Mr. HALE, I wish to enter a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the President’s message in relation to the sundry civil appro- 
priation act was referred yesterday to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. RANDALL. There is no objection to that motion being entered. 
It will 14757 the question to debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion will be entered. 


EDWARD PAINTER. 


Mr. FOSTER, by unanimous consent, moved that the Committee on 
Appropriations be discharged from the further consideration of the 
papers in the case of Edward Painter, and that the same be referred 
to the Committee of Claims. : 

The motion was agreed to. i 
Mr. COCHRANE. I hope that the title of these papers will be 
rted so that we may understand what they are. 
. FOSTER, This is simply a change of reference of papers 
erroneously referred to the Committee on eee 

Mr, COCHRANE. My reason for asking that the title of the pa- 
pers might be reported was that some time ago a matter was referred 
to this same committee and reported back for reference to the Com- 
mittee of Claims, when in my | eenas the Committee on Appropri- 
ations should have taken the responsibility of acting on the ques- 
on, as it belonged more appropriately to that committee than any 
other. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The reference has been made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Am © from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; 
in which he was directed to ask the concurrence of the House: 

A bill (S. No. 436) for the relief of William S. Robinson, of Mal- 
den, Massachusetts; 

A bill (S. No. 538) to create an additional land district in the Terri- 
tory of Idaho; 

A bill 55 No. 990) to remove the political disabilities of Reuben 
D bil (SMe 10 the he Secre Treasury 

No. ) authorizing t of the to use 
the surplus of certain moneys eee e 

The message further announced that the Senate had with- 
out amendment, a bill of the House of the following title: 

A bill (H. R. No, 1336) to establish a new land district in the Terri- 
tory of Wyoming. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, 
a 1 05 4 a ee r title: 

i R. No. 3625) providing for the sale of the Osage ceded 
lands in Kansas to ee ee 
INFRINGEMENT OF PATENTS, 


Mr. SAMPSON. I desire to call up the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill (H. R. No. 3370) to amend the statutes in relation 


re 
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to damages for infringement of patents and for gther purposes was 
ordered to be engrossed and read the third time. I will state further 
that I desire to discuss the motion. 

Mr. RICE. I raise the question of consideration upon this motion; 
and I desire to announce that the bill upon which I wish action by 
the House at this time is the bill (H. R. No. 2830) to provide for arrears 
of pension on account of wounds received in the late war. This is a 
matter of great importance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, Will the House now 
proceed to consider the motion to reconsider indicated by the gentle- 
man from Iowa, [Mr. Sampson? ] 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 39, noes 56; no quorum 
voting. 

3 were ordered; and Mr. Sampson and Mr. Rien were ap- 

inted. 

5 5 HOLMAN. I ask that the bill upon which the gentleman from 
Iowa desires action be read. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. BANNING, As I understand, Mr. Speaker, the question of con- 
sideration is before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tem; It is; but it is not debatable. 

Mr. BANNING. I would like to have read the title of the bill which 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rick] desires to bring up, so that 
wo may vote understandingly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That may be done by unanimous con- 
sent, not otherwise. Under the rules all questions as to the priority 
of business must be settled without debate. 

Mr. SAMPSON. I object. 

The House divided; the tellers reported—ayes 60, noes 88. 

Mr. HOLMAN. the yeas and nays upon this question. This 
is a bill to protect manufacturers against extortions in connection 
with patent rights. 

Mr. RICE. I object to debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No debate is in order. 

Mr. WADDELL. Is a motion to adjourn in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. WADDELL. I move that the Honse adjourn, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would remind the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WADDELL] that the hour of four 
o'clock to-day has been assigned for the 1 relative to the 
death of the late member from Kentucky, Hon. Mr. PARSONS. 

Mr. WADDELL. I withdraw the motion to adjourn, and move 
that the Honse take a recess until four o’clock. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The 5575 and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLS. Before the yeas and nays are called I desire to ask 
unanimous consent—— 

The SPEAKER pro. tem The Chair cannot ask unanimous 
consent for any purpose while the House is dividing. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it in order to ask a question for information? If 
this motion is voted down will it not be in order to take up the bill 
eee by tlie eee from Ohio [Mr. Rice] concerning ar- 

of pension 

aig SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly it will if the House chooses 
to do 80. 

Mr. WHITE. Then I hope it will be voted down. 
` The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
72, nays 104, not voting 109; as follows: 


cock, n 
Hurlbut, Kasson, Franklin Landers, La 


Lynde, McC: 

Philipe, Piper, otter, Pratt, Randall, Rea, Reagan, Riddle, John Robbins, William 
M. Robbins, Sampson, A. Herr Smith, William E. Smith, Stevenson, 8 

kmorton, Charles C. B. Walker, Erastus W Whi 


tt, Anderson, by, George A. 
120 f J Ballou, Banks, Banning, Beebe, Bell, Blackburn, Blan 
ght, John H. Caldwell, 
Crapo, Cutler, Davy, Dobbins, 
aera eg nd a gh ag: Gartfie! 


ven „ L. 
Miller, Mills, Monroe, yeas M f, 
Phillips, Pierce, Poppleton, brag: Ja Reilly, James B. Reilly 
Robinson, Rusk, Sa’ poset lye, Singl Sinnickson, Slemons, Smalls, 
Strait, T! oe Thornbu artin I. Townsend, Tufts, Turney, Van Vorhes, 
Wait, G. C.Walker, Walsh, Warren, White, James Williams, Benjamin Wil- 
son, and Yeates—104. 


W. Hewitt, 


M 
Sobieski 


thorne, W. 8. 
Williams, William B. Williams, Willis, Wilshire, Alan Wood, 
Woodworth, and Young—109. 
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Avcost 1, 


So the Honse refysed to proceed to the consideration of Mr. Samp-| Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts, I present the views of the mi- 


sox’s motion to reconsider, 

During the vote á 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana, said: Not considering this a political 
question, I will vote in the affirmative. 

Mr. MILLS. In order to save time I move that the reading of the 
names be dispensed with. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House has refused to take up for 
consideration the motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill (H. 
R. No. 3370) to amend the statutes in relation to damages for infringe- 
ment of patents, and for other purposes, was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, The Chair now recognizes the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. RIck.] 

ARREARAGES OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. RICE. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union for the pu of taking up 
and considering the bill (H. R. No. 2803) to provide for arrears of 

nsions on account of death or wounds received or disease contracted 
in the service of the United States since the 4th day of March, 1861, 
and for the payment of the same. 

Mr. MILLS. I ask unanimous consent to have a report printed and 
recommitted. i 
4 R pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio has the 

oor. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from Ohio yields to me. 

The SPEAKER pro tem The gentleman from Ohio cannot yield. 
Mr. SAMPSON. I understand the motion of the gentleman from 
Ohio is that the House now resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering a 
special bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, That is so. 

Mr.SAMPSON. Canthat bedone? Must not all bills be taken up 
in their order when the House resolves itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The parliamentary motion is to go 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. That mo- 
tion is in order, and the rules may be suspended for that purpose by 
a majority vote. The Chair is informed it has been the custom to go 
into asa pity of the Whole on ed srp of the Union Ss a ape 
purpose and to antagonize against that other purposes, and to settle 
the question prior to going into Committee of the Whole. On that 
question the Chair would be glad to be advised by members who have 
been here for some time. The Chair will be glad to hear from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr.HOAR. That custom extends only to appropriation bills. A 
special motion to go into Committee of the Whole on a particular ap- 
1 bill is in order. My friend from Maine [Mr. knows 

tter than I do in reference to that. But, sir, all other bills in Com- 
mittee of the Whole must be taken up in their order on the Calendar 
and laid aside one by one. The Chair will pardon me for referring to 
a noted instance. In order to take up the celebrated Kansas and Fo- 
braska bill, every bill on the Calendar was laid aside one by one. 

A MEMBER. t is too old a ent. 

Mr. GARFIELD, If we go into Committee of the Whole on the 
roxy of the Union, we must take up the Calendar in order, just as on 

ay. 

Mr. HALE. That has been the invariable practice. 

Mr. RICE. It has been the practice so far as I have observed dur- 
iag 640 session to go into Committee of the Whole on bills specially 
indicated. I wish to say the usage has been during this session at least 
in accordance with the motion I have made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed b; 
nal clerk, however, that when this has been done it has 
journalized as by unanimous consent, 

Mr. GARFIELD. Unanimous consent can always do it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But that does not affect the question, 
and the Chair must hold the rule to be that the House may at any 
time, by a vote of a majority of the members present, suspend the 
rules and orders for the pu of going into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and that when in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union the bills must be taken up and dis- 

of in their order on the Calendar. If objection is made there- 
‘ore to going into Committee of the Whole on the ial bill indi- 


the jour- 
ways 


cated by the gentleman from Ohio the House can only resolve itself | 74 


into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the Calendar generally. 

Mr. RICE. Then I insist on my motion that the rules be suspended 
and that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union. 
KITTERY NAVY-YARD. 

Mr. MILLS. I ask unanimous consent to present a report from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs on charges made by Hon. Jonx H. 
BURLEIGH relative to the conduct of the Kittery navy-yard, and to 
move that it be printed and recommitted. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Massachusetts. Not to be brought back on a mo- 
tion to reconsider. 

The motion was agreed to. 


nority on the same subject, and move that they be printed and re- 
committed. 
The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MUTCHLER. I have a similar request to make. I ask unan- 
imous consent to present the report of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Interior Department relative to the management of the 
Hospital for the Insane, and move that it be printed recommitted. 
I also present a report from the same committee relative to surveys 
of the public lands, and in regard to that make the same request, 

Mr. GARFIELD. Is there a minority report on the subject of the 
Insane Asylum eee 7 

Mr. M HLER. I think not; but my colleague on the committee, 
the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. Turrs, I can respond to that question. 

Mr. GARFIELD. My object is to know if any one desires to pre- 
sent a minority report on that subject. 

Mr. RUSK. I hope the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Rice] will not 
yield the floor for all these matters. 

The SPEAKER 15 tempore. The gentleman from Ohio has not 
yielded the floor. e Chair is giving the floor by unanimons consent. 

Mr. RUSK. Then I ob, to everything but the order. 
We have been here for t months trying to get this pension Dill 
before the House, and I object to any more time being lost, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question before the House is, Will 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union? 

bt question being taken, there were—ayes 81, noes 46; no quoram 
voting. 

Tollers were ordered; and Mr. Sampson and Mr. RICE were ap- 
poin 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 105, noes 45. 

Mr. DURAND. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering 
were—ayes 24, noes 107. 

The SPEAKER pro tem The yeas and nays are refused, the 
motion is agreed to, and the House resolves itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I ask for tellers on the yeas and nays, 

Tho SPEAKER pro tempore, ‘The gentleman fro Maryland, [ 

0 pro tempore. o gentleman from Mr. 
O DRN in the judgment of the Chair, rose in sufficient —4 to do- 
mand tellers on the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering tellers, there were ayes 14; 
not one-fifth of a quorum. 8 

So tellers were refused, the yeas and nays were refused, and the 
motion was to. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Before the House goes into Committee of 
the Whole, I ask that Rule 114, which shows the order of proceed- 
sg, citar Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, = read, 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RULE 114. In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, tho bills shall 
be taken up and disposed of in their order on the Calendar; but when is 
made CCT 
5 Vale an iin time of war, bills for raisin i 

A men or 
Lend bills concerning other 


yeas and nays, there 


SURVEYS AND RECONNAISSANCES. 

The SPEAKER pro soporo UY unanimons consent, laid before the 
House a letter from the tary of War, transmitting a communi- 
cation from the Chief of Engineers, asking for legislation to provide 
for surveys and reconnaissances; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was given as follows: 

To Mr. KELLEY, indefinitely from Friday next; and 

To Mr. Crapo, for ten days. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York, from the Committee on Enrolled pae 
re that the committee had examined and found truly enroll 
a joint resolution and bills of the following titles; when the Speaker 

tempore signed the same: 

A joint resolution (H. R. No, 77) providing for the restoration of 
the original Declaration of Independence; 

An act (H. R. No. 36) to restore the name of Captain Edward 8. 
Meyer to the active list of the Army; 

act (H. R. No. 1972) to authorize the construction of an inclo- 
sure around the United States penitentiary at Boisé City, in the Ter- 
ritory of Idaho; 
An act 1 No. 4053) to further authorize the Commissioner of 

r irs to purchase supplies for the Indian Bureau in open 
market; 

An act (H. R. No. 4054) to continue the provisions of an act enti- 
tled “An act to continue the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act to 
provide temporarily for the expenditures of the Government ;’” and 

An act (H. R. No, 4055) to continue the public printing. 
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COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE ON THE STATE OF THE UNION. 


The House, pursuant to order, resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. CLYMER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of bills on the Public 
Calendar. The Clerk will report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. No. 53) to amend the third section of the act of Congress approved 
March 12, 1863, entitled “An act to provide for the collection of al prop- 
giram for the prevention of frauds in insurrectionary districts within the United 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that that bill be laid aside. 

Mr. O’BRIEN. Before that question is decided, I desire that the 
bill may be read that we may know what we are voting upon. 

Mr. BANKS. It is not necessary that the bill should be read before 
deciding the question of laying aside. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that if the demand 
is made by any member for the reading of the bill he has a right to 
have it read. 

Mr. HOOKER. I desire to know whether the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Hotman] fails by a single objection or 
whether it requires a majority of the committee ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Unquestionably a majority of the committee is 
required. 

The bill was read. 

The question was taken on laying aside the bill; and on a division 
there were—ayes 73, noes 11; no quorum voting. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Rice and Mr. PIERCE were appointed. 

The committee divided; and tellers reported—ayes 80, noes 25; no 
qnorum voting. 

The roll was accordingly called; when the following members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Anderson, Ashe, Atkins, Georgo A. „Bass, Bliss, 
Blount, Bradley, Burleigh, Campbell, Candler, Canifield, — — rane, Cowan, 
Culberson, De Bolt, Denison, Douglas, Egbert, Elis, Ely, Faul Felton. Free- 
man, Fuller, Gunter, Haralson, Benjamin W. Harris, Hatcher, 


Harris, Henry R. 
Hatborn, Hendee, Henderson, Goldsmith W. aoe Hill, Hoskins, Hunter, Jenks, 


Frank Jones, 


King, Knott, Lamar, Landers, „ Meade, 
Mills, Money. Odell, Oliver, Packer, A. Philips, Piper, Plz s. Platt, 
Purnian, Randall, Sobieski Ross, Schumaker, Sheakley, Singleton, Southard, Sparks, 
Spencer, Stenger, Stewell, x, Thomas, Martin I. Townsend, Turney, 


dron, Charles C. B. Walker, Alexan 


der 8. 8 John W. W. Walling, Ward. G. Wiley — Wheeler, 
e ymca hitthorne, Andrew Wi — William B. Williams, Willis, Wil- 
shire, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Woodworth, and Young. 


The committee then rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. CLYMER reported that the Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union having found itself without a quorum he had 
caused the roll to be called and reported the names of the absentees 
to the House. 

DEATH OF HON. EDWARD Y. PARSONS. 


The SPEAKER pro Ker A quorum have answered to their 
names, but the. Chair will state that the hour of four o’clock has 
arrived and under the arrangement made for to-day the time has 
arrived for proceedings in memory of Hon. EDWARD Y. Parsons, late 
a Representative from the State of Kentucky; and the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Boone] is entitled to the floor. 


Mr. BOONE, Mr. Speaker, I arise to perform a melancholy duty: to 
announce the death and pay a humble tribute of respect to 
memory of my late colleague, Hon. EDWARD Y. Parsons, who departed 
this life at his residence in this city on the 8th day of July at about 
two o’clock p.m. Mr. Parsons was born in Jefferson County, Ken- 
tucky, on the 12th day of December, 1842, and was therefore in his 
3 yer whee he died, Ho was the son of ast C. 3 
sons, who was widely known as one o most eloquent pulpit — 
ers in the West. His father haying moved to the city of Louisville 
while he was yet very young, Edward at an early age entered the 

ublie schools of that city and manifested a peculiar fondness for 

ks, and generally stood at the head of his class. 

He afterward entered the male high school of the city, where he 
prosecuted his studies with diligence, and at the early age of nine- 
teen graduated with the highest honors. Shortly thereafter he be- 
came a professor in the school, which ion he filled with great 
credit for about three years; during which time he studied law, and 
in 1864 resigned his position in order to enter the law school of that 
city, which was one of the best in the country, having for its pro- 
fessors such men as Judges Pirtle, Muir, and Bullock. The regular 
course in this school was of two years’ duration, but the deceased 
mastered it in one year, ing with distinction. 

He entered the profession as a practicing attorney in 1865, and by 
his energy, talents, and superior attainments soon won for himself 
honorable distinction at the bar and drew around himself a large 
number of admirers and warm personal friends, who felt proud, and 
justly so, of the success of their y townsman ; and permit me to 
say, Mr. Speaker, that it was no small matter for a young man in so 
short a time to rise to distinction at the Lonisville bar, composed as 
; t was then and is now of men of marked ability and profound legal 
earning. 

In 1874 Mr, Parsons was elected a member of the Fourty-fourth 


the | the 


Congress, by a very large majority, from a district where resided 
many able and distinguished men, which is an indication to us of the 


estimate placed upon him by the people among whom he had been 
reared and lived from childhood. 

Although a citizen of the same State, it was not my good fortune 
to enjoy an intimate acquaintance with him previous to the begin- 
ning of this session of Con . It is true, I knew of him as one 
of the rising young men of my State; but I had no opportunity to 
observe those peculiar traits of disposition and character which dis- 
tinguished him as a man of rare social qualities and marked him as 
a man of more than common ability. But upon a more intimate ac- 

uaintance with him I found him to be all that his most intimate 
ends claimed for him—brave, generous, open-hearted, noble, a man 
of rare cultivation and refined sensibilities. He was a man of exten- 
sive reading and remarkable memory. He seemed to be as familiar 
with the poets and the polite literature of the as most men are 
with the rudiments of a common education. He was a good lawyer 
and a vigorous and accurate thinker; in a word, Mr. Speaker, he was 
an accomplished gentleman. 

He entered this Hall at the beginning of this session of Congress 
full of life and hope, with far better prospects of long life than most 
ofus. Young, buoyant, of powerful frame and commanding presence, 
there seemed to be before him a 585 life of usefulness to his State and 
country; and who that saw him then would have su that 80 
soon we should be called upon to mourn his death? How well I re- 
member the look of astonishment and almost of consternation that set- 
tled upon the countenances of the members of this body when the news 
reached us that he was dend. How anxiously the inquiry passed from 
one to another if it were not ible that there was some mistake. 
How unwilling we were to believe it trne, and how sadly we all felt 
when we were forced to realize the truth of the solemn announce- 
ment. 

His death was sudden and unexpected. Almost without a note of 
warning he was stricken down, his large, generous heart to 
beat, and his spirit ushered into the presence of that almighty and 
all-wise Being who hath the issues of life and death in His own hands. 
Almost in the twinkling of an eye the strong man was brought low, 


furnishing us another instance of the truth of the saying, “In the 
midst of life we are in death.” 
Mr. Speaker, perhaps silence would become me best in the presence of 


so solemn an event, for nothing we can say can at all affect the con- 
dition of the dead ; but may I be permitted to say that these notes of 
hehe adorn fall, ever and anon, upon our ears should not pass un- 
heeded by us? They are the palpable evidences of our own mortality ; 
they should remind us that we too must sooner or later pass the por- 
tals of the grave; that we too are peog rapidly in the footsteps 
of him whose memory we this day honor; and that ere the cirele of 
another moon, you, sir, or I, or some other member of ihis body may 
be called to pass the same solemn and dreadful ordeal through which 
vo 5 our brother- members have been called to pass since we assem- 
ed here, 

Sir, in the presence of such realities how empty are all earth! 
honors, how hollow all earthly enjoyments, and how utterly insignifi. 
cant all earthly ambitions; for, at a time when we least expect it, 
the dark-winged e ark of death hovers over us, and all our 
earthly hopes vanish as e before a driving wind. Truly hath it 
been said, “As for man, his days are as grass; as a flower of the field 
so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it and it is gone, and 
lace thereof shall know it no more.” 
though Mr. Parsons died away from his home and pele Bie 

arative stran everything that medical skill, the promptings of 

iendship, and the ties of a noble brotherhood could suggest were 
resorted to in order to arrest the arm of death and save him from the 
fatal blow. But, sir, the grim m r would listen to no parley, 
would take no denial. 2 griot the woe, the bruised heart, the 
crushed hopes of a stricken wife, the helplessness, the innocence, the 
unconscious grief of children could not 1 him. But amid them 
all the silver cord was loosed, the golden bowl was broken, the piteher 
was broken at the fountain, the wheel was broken at the cistern, and 
the dust returned to the earth as it was; and the spirit returned 
unto God who gave it. 

Hé leaves behind him a tender and affectionate wife and two small 
children, for whom our sympathies go out this day, and with them 
we mingle our tears of sorrow over the sad event which has deprived 
them of a husband and father and us of a friend and brother. 

It would be wiser and better for us all, Mr. F to think more 
seriously than we do of the uncertainty of this life, and contemplate 
more frequently the grandeur, the glory, and durability of that bet- 
ter and brighter existence which has been made possible to us through 
the mercy of Him who ruleth both in heaven and in earth. 

I offer the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That this House has heard with deep regret of the death of Hon. ED- 
warp T. Parsons, a member of this House from the State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That as a testimony of t to his memory, the officers and mem- 
Doer OF ee OAS WIN WASE as eee ge of mourning for the space of thirty 

‘Resolved. That a spror these resolutions be transmitted by the Clerk of this 
House to the famil the deceased. 

Resolved, That the Clerk be directed to communicate a copy of these proceed- 


to the Senate; and that as a further mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
3 now adjourn. 
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Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, 


Pallida mors quo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres. 


Death is so common in the land that we can but seldom if ever truly 
apply the lesson he would teach or give a passing thought how soon 
- he may knock at our own door. He may in an instant blight the 
beauteous rosebud, wither the fairest flower of the garden, shiver the 

iant oak of the forest, tear away the venerable forms of our house- 
olds, snatch from our embrace the tender idols of our hearts, or strike 
down at our very side splendid young manhood, the highest of 
God himself, and although we feel the shock, bow our heads, and look 
with awe and wonder, yet soon again, OI how soon, does the world 
with its duties, its pleasures, and its cares absorb and lead us on in 
the same accustomed way! But this inevitable and dread visitor 
heeds not our ways nor respects our condition; in his quiver he has 
an arrow for all; he strikes the low and the high, the bad and the 
, the poor and the rich; he calls at every habitation, from the 
owly hovel in its poverty to the majestic Capitol in its grandeur, and 
thus with impartial step and unerring aim marcheson forever. Inthe 
hour of our grief and in the weakness of our nature, unmindful of 
the divine economy, which respects neither person nor condition, we 
cry iy a why, why could not the great God, the Giver of life and 
death, have spared my loved one as a merciful exception? 

Man is ever taught the truth, but heeds it not, that life is death, 
creation is dissolution, and none can tell how soon the latter may fol- 
low the former. How little do we remember that as we begin to live 
we begin to die. In the structure and economy of life, every blow 
we strike, every thought we think, is accompanied by the death and 
disintegration of a certain amount of muscular and nervous tissue 
as its n condition, and thus every action of our corporeal life 
from its beginning to its close takes place at the ex of the vi- 
tality of a certain amount of organon matter; and yet from the 
beginning of the life of man to this day of how little importance to 
his fellows is his death! 

Epictetus, the Phrygian philosopher, went forth one day and saw 
a woman weeping for her pitcher of earth that was broken, and he 
went forth the next day and saw a woman weeping for her son that 
was dead, and when he returned to his house he exclaimed, 


Hori vidi fragilem frangi, hodie vidi mortalem mori. 


Yesterday a vase was broken, to-day a man dies, and one may be 
of as little consequence as the other. The philosopher of Uz in his 
affliction exclaimed : 

Man that is born of a woman is of few days, and full of trouble. He cometh 
forth like a flower, and is cut down: he fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not. 

Again it is said: } 

Man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about the streets. 

Mr. Speaker, has one from our midst been suddenly removed? Does 
death make no impression here, although his shaft has smitten us like 
the flash of the lightning? Is the pale monster to be ed with 
no more terror than one going to sleep, the vanishing of a cloud, the 
decay of a flower, the rolling up of a scroll, the folding of a tent, or 
the gentle a aleve of night? 

Sir, but a few days ago the stalwart and peana form of Kentucky’s 
young statesman walked and sat in this Hall almost the very perfection 
of manly vigor, , and elegance, Like Absalom, the praise of 
Israel, “from the sole of his foot even to the crown of his head there 
was no blemish in him.“ Methinks Isee him now, sir, as was his wont to 
approach us with that stately mein, open hand, rich voice, and frank 
cordiality which seemed to belong to him alone, which indeed digni- 
fied his race, and presented in himself a brilliant type of the youn 
manhood, courage, and gallantry of the noble State he represen 
His morning salutation was to me, sir, a pleasure forthe day, Others 
may not, but I do miss him. 

ow sudden, Mr. ker, was his taking off! When the news 
came and rang through this Honse we could not have been more ap- 
pe if a bolt from heaven at noon-day with the sun in his glory 
ad rent asunder the dome of the Capitol. When but an hour after 
Ientered his chamber and laid my hand upon that estic brow, 
pulseless and cold as marble, how truly was it manifest “In the 
midst of life we are in death.“ 

Mr. Speaker, what a transition! Think of it. At twelve o’clock, 
high noon, this man stood in noble stature and perfect health with 
every apparent promise of length of days and increasing honors, and 
at twelve o’clock at night he was dead, his body embalmed and on 
its way with congressional escort to his home for burial. Thus was 
our young brother stricken down and spirited away. Death indeed 
found in him “a shining mark.” 

How vain and transitoryis life in its highest aspect; how futile man’s 
ambition; how apparently worthless all his labors ; how his brightest 
hopes are sudden blasted! Here was high intellectual endowment, 
cultivated in the best schools of learning, chastened and accomplished 
by classical lore from the t old masters, whom he loved to repeat 
and praise. Here was solid learning in eee and eminence 
already in professional reputation and honors. Here was political 
ability of rare merit, just developing into large and comprehensive 
statesmanship. Here was pure e ter, admired and loved from 
birth to dea Here, too, if indeed it become eulogy, was a com- 
bination of personal lineaments with a grand outline that attracted 
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the gaze of every beholder; a face as beautiful as the Apollo and a 
form that Phidias or Praxiteles would have chosen for a model. No 
prouder step ever the Avenue, no manlier person ever sat in 
the Capitol. All this vanished and gone, as it were, like the blaze of 
a meteor. Thus goes the glory of the world. 

O man! 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow: for thou knowest not what a day may bring 


Mr. Speaker, when our friends die we are apt to inquire or conject- 
ure what were their last thoughts or expressions or how they received 


the final m . In what manner our young brother, so full of 
happiness and hope, welcomed the sudden and unexpected messenger 
we know not. ther he had time to cast a look behind or a look 


beyond, we know not, It is said, sir, and it is a happy thought, that 
when man is about to be gat hered to his people or go to his fathers, 
visions of bright scenes and glorious companies gleam before his ex- 
pn gaze. Such happy close would have been in keeping with the 

ife of our friend; and let us think that if in that final moment he 
could have reached our ears, he would have called to us: 


Saw ye not now a blessed 
Invite mo t0 a ben net, whose bright faces 
Cast thousand vee hap Ba me like the sun ? 

May we not trust that our loved companion so departed, was so re- 
oy and is now seated in that glorious assembly in the realms of 

88 

Mr. Speaker, death itself is not without its consolations. Ec- 
clesiastes taught that “a good name is better than precious ointment, 
and the day of death than the day of one’s birth.” Lord Bacon said : 
“Death hath this also, that it openeth the gate to good fame and ex- 
tinguisheth envy.” If a man die, shall he not live again? Death is 
but the end of care, and opens the door to that better and true life 
where He presides who, greater than all, has e the glorious 
promise to man, “I am the resurrection and the life.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, my poor words are vain. I bring no fitting eu- 
logy; Iclaim no philosophy of life and death. I teach no moral from 
this sad bereavement. Every heart must draw its own lesson, and 
that is better felt than expressed. I only know that our valiant 

oung brother has gone from these Halls forever. Kentucky’s bud- 
aie promise, her blushing pride under national honors has been re- 
turned to her in a casket for the grave. Her m lis—the city of 
his home—has honored him with a funeral pageant becoming a king, 
and loving hands have laid him away in the lap of his mother earth 

Mr. 8 er, Kentucky will cherish her distinguished dead, young 
and old, and ever honor those who honor her. Though blessed in 
climate and soil, prolific and pre-eminent in the productions of earth 
and animal, high advanced in the improvements and embellishments 
of civilized life, proud of all she possesses, yet, like the Roman moth- 
er, “ her jewels are her sons.“ In coming time, when she shall build 
a pantheon to her t, the marble i of this younger son may 
perhaps be seen and admired like that of the beautiful young Augus- 
tus in the Vatican. Peace, ce, to his ashes! consolation to his 
friends and loved ones! gentle flowers for his tomb, and may sweet 
memories ever linger around the name of EDWARD YOUNG Parsons! 

O beate Sesti, 
Vitæ summa brevis spem nos vetst inchoare longam, 


Mr. MAISH. Mr. Speaker, I first met Mr. Parsons on this floor 
shortly after the commencement of the present session of Congress. 
Our acquaintance rapidly grew into a firm and cordial friendship. In 
our brief association I learned to honor him for his virtues and respect 
him for his talents, 

Nature had endowed him with superior mental faculties, which had 
been carefully cultivated in youth, and he preserved in manhood the 
tastes he then acquired. He was a man of genuine culture. Familiar 
with the best productions of the ancients, he loved to recall and dwell 
upon their beauties, He was especially fond of the German, and had 
read the master-pieces of that language. With the literature of his 
own language his acquaintance was extensive and intimate. It was 
apparent to those who knew him that he had read much and remem: 
bered what he had read. 


76 eee ie 1 75 a 8 er ee . fod be rouz 
mprov: y all the ocution. us q 
batoro ti a future full of hope and promise. 

He died a little over thirty-four years of age; and yet I venture to 


say that “in all the points in which personal merit can be viewed; in 

ence, in erndition, in taste, in honor, in generosity, in humanity, 
in every liberal sentiment, and every liberal accomplishment,” he 
had few superiors in this oe & 

He was naturally of aretiring disposition, and seldom participated 
in the debates of this Chamber. Indeed he did so only when im- 
pelled by the interests of his constituency or his immediate duties as 
a member. In this, as in other deliberative bodies, the position a 
member occupies in public estimation is not always the true measure 
of his worth or abilities. If he is not fortunate in being allotted to 
prominent committees, he must make his reputation without the ad- 
ventitious aids they afford. The committee on which Mr. Parsons 
served did not invite newspaper reporters into its quiet retreat, nor 
did its labors receive much of the attention of the House nor the 
public, notwithstanding the duties of the members were arduous, 
important, and frequently involved much research and learning, 
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Mr. Parsons, in this capacity, prepared a number of reports. They 
ive evidence of a high order of ability, and show, too, how faith- 
Filly and conscientiously he performed his quiet official duties. Doubt- 
less he longed sometimes to enter the lists in the intellectual combats 
here witnessed. His young ambition no doubt aspired to court the 
applause that the public arena of the House afforded. His unobtru- 
sive nature made him a cheerful observer of the triumphs of others. 
He was a man of warm impulses. His cordial manners and tender 
emotions constituted the most beautiful traits of his character. En 
found no place in his bosom. He had a word of good cheer for all, 
and, as I often observed, was among the first to lend the assuring 
hand and offer the enconraging word to his fellow-members. 

Those of us who sat nearest to him will not soon forget his accus- 
tomed kindly greetings, his buoyant spirits, and harmless pleasan- 
tries. No longer will we see his man 7 sans that fine, honest 
face, nor hear that deep-toned voice of EDWARD I. Parsons. 

In the turmoil of business here, amid party strife and passion, the 
nobler qualities of our assuciates are too often overlooked. When 
death invades our Chamber our minds are brought to serious medita- 
tion. Then only do we fully realize the inner virtues of those whose 
death arrests our deliberations. 

In Epwanp Y. Parsons Kentucky has lost an honest, able, and faith- 
ful Representative and this House a valuable and efficient member. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, Mr. Speaker, that few members 
have been removed by death from a seat in this House who will be 
moro kindly remembered or sincerely regretted than our departed 
brother. 


Mr. LAWRENCE. Mr. Speaker, the demise of a citizen of the United 
States while holding the position of a Representative in Con, can 
rarely ever fail to furnish some food for reflection. The loss of a 
member who has rendered long and useful service may naturally 
attract the widest attention. But the loss of one whose talents, edu- 
cation, and real merits have won the confidence of a constituency at 
an early age, whose career in Con has been brilliant and useful, 
though comparatively brief, may be really greater than that of one 
whose “course is run.“ It is appointed unto all men once to die. He 
who has lived out his allotted time, who has finished his work, dies and 
disappoints no hopes. A life of usefulness finished finds its reward. 
Its purpose is complete. Its termination may indeed bring the pangs 
of sadness and sorrow. But sadder still it is when in the providence 
of God we are called to mourn the loss of one whose life in many 
respects has already accomplished much, but promising still more and 
more, is cut off in early manhood and in the midst of its usefulness. 

In proportion as the inclination and capacity of a citizen and his 
opportunities for usefulness are great, to that extent will his loss be 
largely felt. There is perhaps no country in the world where so 
many opportunities for usefulness are open for a citizen to accomplish 
good among men as in this, the American Republic, Here is a land 
whose resources equal if they do not excel any other, and to a very 
large extent they await the hand of development and even of dis- 
covery. Here is a Government “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,” 

Here is a Republic which invites to participation in its affairs the 
talents and usefulness of every citizen whom the people may select 
to represent them or who may be selected in pursuance of law. This 
combination of material resources and political advantages, offering 
so many inducements to industry, repaying it with rewards so diver- 
sified and so liberal, offering to talent so many and so inviting fields 
for usefulness, finds here an immense population grown and growing 
with unequaled rapidity. A century of national existence “looks 
down upon us” with its lessons of experience from which all are 
ready and willing to profit, and in this morning of a second centen- 
nial a united le are resolved that henceforth we shall continue 
one and indiv: ible. 

It is at such a time as this, so full of instructions from the past, of 
promise and of hope for the future, and in a country like this, de- 
manding so fully the energies of talent and industry, and in a Govern- 
ment like this, where every representative in Congress is ch: 
witha ote in which ae my be useful to one — and aie Bae 
tions, and among a e whose prosperity and iness deman 
8 1 5 anil justice in deliberation and 
13 in our national councils, that we are called upon to chron- 
icle the decease of our departed friend, the late Hon. EDWARD Y. 
Parsons, of Kentucky. Truth and justice, even more than usage, 
demand that we perform the sad and solemn duty of paying a tribute 
of respect to the memory of one so gifted by nature, so cultured by 
stndy, endowed with so many good qualities of head and heart, that 
he shared the 8 the confidence, the admiration and love of all 
Who really knew him. 

It belongs more appropriately to the immediate Representatives 
from Kentucky rather than to me to sketch in detail the history and 
leading events in the life of their late colleague in this House, and 
this has been faithfully done. These are full of interest and instruc- 
tion. They are such as to inspire young men with hope, and all men 
who know them with admiration. 

It was my 1 05 fortune to make the personal acquaintance of our 
now departed friend at an early day in the present Congress. Even 
before that I knew of his deservedly high reputation as a scholar, as 
a lawyer, as a man of talents, and of the noble and generous impulses 
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of his nature. I knew him asone of the leading lawyers of his native 
State of Kentucky, and of its largest commercial city of Louisville, 
distinguished for his learning, for his eloquence, and ability. 

As one of the commiftee of this House which accompanied his 
remains to their last resting-place in the beautiful city of Louisville, 
which constituted a part of his district, I had opportunities to know 
that he shared the entire confidence and respect of the people whom 
he so ably and faithfully represented, and the sincerity of their sor- 
row at the loss they and the publie sustained in his decease. Not 
Kentucky alone but the whole public indeed may well feel this be- 
reavement. 

For wise pu it has been ordained by nature and nature's 
God that men shall be and are endowed with an infinite variety in 
their tastes and capacities. The diversified wants of society mako 
this a necessity. Poets and painters, and orators and statesmen, and 
scientists and writers of varied styles and orders are in some sense 
“born, not made.” There is no superabundance of the most useful and 
highest order of talent. In this we find the “concord of a general 
plan. 

It was to this high order of talent that EDWARD Y. Parsons belonged. 
He was an orator by nature, and culture had largely enriched the 
girs which nature bestowed. His powers in this were 80 

ighly appreciated by those who knew-him best that at an early 
while a tutor in the male high school of the city of Louisville, the 
board of school trustees instituted a chair of elocntion and assigned 
him to its important duties. r he 80 early an age, was no small 
honor in a city distinguished for the talent of its citizens and its 
patronage of the higher branches of education. k 

It is not very usual for a member of Congress during his first session 
to speak very frequently. Mr. Parsons, though a new member, was 
by no means silent. He spoke when the interests of his constituents 
or the occasion required, and when he did so he spoke to the pu 
ably and well. The State of Kentucky in common with others is deeply 
interested in the construction of the Texas and Pacific Railroad. On 
the 14th of June Mr. Parsons addressed the House in support of a 
bill proposing to aid the construction of this road. He ed with 
marked ability the question of the constitutional power of Congress 
to pass the bill and the expediency of the measure. As a specimen of 
the patriotic sentiment which pervaded the entire speech I may quote 
a single paragraph, in which he said: 

If there be sincerity in the oft- tions mad this floor 
during the ref F ition of the peuple is to for- 
ee and in the ices of fri p to perfect the 

nion of the States, and if it be true that a general amnesty is desired, it may be 
said that in the construction of this road as p: an important step wiil be 
tak in the direction of the consummation wished. The North, the East. the West, 
and the South will join not ouly in the profitable embraceof commerce, but in that 
intercourse which, fam ing each with all, strengthens the bond which now 
unites them and verifies the assertion of peace and -will. From the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Gulf to the l the effects of this great highway will 
be felt and its advantages No better period can be imagined than the present 
Jor the encouragement of sentiments of union and no more fitting monument can be 
erected to mark the complete reconciliation of the sections. 

And as a specimen of that eloquence which seemed to flow with 
easy grace and elegant force from his lips, I may quote another par- 
agraph, in which he said: 

The ancient cities of the world have been celebrated for their arts and their arms. 
The fame of their sculpture and their architecture has reached even unto us. Their 
conquests were glorions, the scholars cultured, their poets and orators, who are with 
us to-day, incomparable, and on the pages of history their works are emblazoned. 
They have erected monuments to the energy, industry, grace, love, valor, and en- 
8 of their respective cities. 

ndebted, as we are, to their brilliant examples in literature and science for what- 
ever of excellence we may have attained, wo feel constrained to ray that more en- 
during monuments than works of, art. statuary, g. and painting remain for 
us to r The ee Way will be remem when the name of Cato 
Arash of only by the sc and the great roads of Rome will prove more 


ing re! ers of the success of her arts than the conquest of Gaal or the fame 


At an earlier day in the session, on the 16th of February, the House 
had under consideration a bill to re-organize the judiciary of the 
United States, 

The bilt proposed to create new courts of appeal. One of the 
questions presented on an amendment was whether one of these courts 
should be located at Cincinnati or Louisville. 

In a few remarks which I submitted I advocated the location at Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Parsons replied with great force and power in an able 
speech in favor of the location at Lonisville. Though he had no pre- 
vious opportunity to know this question would arise, he met it with 
a force of logic which left nothing to be added on that side of the 
question and which proved his masterly ability in debate, 

But it is unnecessary now to refer to more of his course in Co! 

That is well understood here and by the public. However much 
members here may have differed in opinion on important questions 
of public policy, no one ever doubted the sincerity and honesty of 
purpose of Mr. Parsons. He combined in his character that “suaviter 
in modo et fortiter in re” which inspired respect without giving offense 


any. 
The light of a great intellect has gone out. A citizen of Kentucky 
and of the United States, distinguished for learning, ability, and 
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talents, alike honest and honored in public and private life for 
mental and moral and personal worth, is no more. 

Kentucky mourns his loss and the whole Republic shares alike her 
sorrow and her bereavement for it is not algne the loss of any State, 
but more even than a loss to all. This must be so, because we cannot 
fail to realize that truth so well announced by Sir William Jones, 
that: 


— men, high-minded men, 
These consti a state. 


The universal sentiment of all who knew our now-departed friend 
is that as a husband, a father, as a member of society, as a private 
citizen, in all the relations of life he was kind, generous, just, endowed 
with every noble quality which rendered him worthy to be endeared 


to all. 

The question was taken on the resolutions, and they were agreed 
to; ond accordingly (at four o’clock and forty-five minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned, 7 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
The followin: titions, memorials, and other pa were pre- 
sented at the C Ree desk under the rule, and 5 stated: 
By Mr. RIDDLE: Papers relating to the claim of A. S. Hamilton, 
od be furnished the United States Army, to the Committee of 
By Mr. WOOD, of New York: The petition of Henry Bauer, for a 
pension, to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


IN SENATE. 


WEDNESDAY, August 2, 1876. 


Prayer by Rev. J. J. Reap, of Houston, Texas. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. No. 4060) to provide for the payment of certain in- 
debtedness incurred in the construction of the New York court-house 
and post-office building was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MORRILL. Upon conference with the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I move that the bill be referred to the Committee on Ap- 
8 

The motion was agreed to. 

REDEMPTION OF TAX LANDS. 


The PRESIDENT Ps tempore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (8. No. 84) extend- 
ing the time for the redemption of lands held by the United States 
under the several acts levying direct taxes, and for other purposes. 
The amendments of the House of Representatives were read; and, 
on motion of Mr, SHERMAN, referred to the Committee on Finance, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, inviting attention to a letter from 
the Chief of Engineers, in regard to the failure of the appropriation 
in the sundry civil bill for surveys and reconnaissances 3 military 
divisions and departments, and recommending the passage of an act 
making available the unexpended balance of the appropriation of 
February 10, 1875, amounting to $18,000; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SPENCER. I am directed by the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. R. No. 
100) providing a commission to frame a permanent form of govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia, and for other pur to report 
it with amendments and ask the espn of the resolution. As it is 
very short, and I do not think there will be any objection to it, I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution. 

The Committee on the District of Columbia proposed to amend it 
by striking out in lines 3 and 4 the words “two non-residents of the 
District of Columbia and one resident thereof” and inserting “ three 
members of the House of Representatives ;” in line 4, by striking ont 
“appointed” and inserting “designated ;” in lines 5 and 6, by strik- 
ing out “two residents of said District and one non-resident thereof“ 
and inserting “three Senators;” and in line 6, by striking out se- 
lected” and inserting “designated ;” so as to read: 


That a commission consisting of three members of the House of resentati 
to be designated by the of the House, and threo Senators, to designated 
by the presiding the Senate, is hereby appointed, &c. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I think it had better go over. It involves the 
raising of a commission com of members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives to a government for the District, to 
sit during the recegs. I think it is a wrong practice to raise commit- 
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tees to sit during the recess of Congress. At any rate, I think the 
joint resolution had better go over and let us think about it. 

Mr. SPENCER. I will say to the Senator from Delaware that the 
joint resolution as proposed to be amended provides for the appoint- 
ment of a select joint committee of the two Houses to sit during the 
recess in order to prepare a bill 7 the recess. 

Mr. ALLISON. How much money does it appropriate! 

Mr. SPENCER. Five thonsand dollars is appropriated by the joint 
resolution as it passed the House, and the amount was not changed 
by the committee. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The whole matter ought to be printed with 
the amendments just reported. 

Mr. SPENCER, I do not think $5,000 will be necessary. I think 
$2,000 will be sufficient for the 1 

The PRESIDENT pro the Senator from Delaware 
object to the present consideration of the joint resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. O being made, th 

e 2 pro tempore. Objection bei e joint 
resolution will be placed on the rida m j 1 i 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Iam directed bythe Committee to Examine 
the Several Branches of the Civil Service to report a bill authorizin, 
the payment of pensions by the Treasurer of the United States. 
will say that I report it now and ask to have it printed to go on the 
Calendar, not with the design of considering it at the present session, 
but I may state that I believe it will facilitate the payment of pen- 
sions, and enable pensioners to obtain their pensions at 5 cost, more 
expeditiously, and at a saving to the Government of about $200,000 


a year. 
The bill (S. No. 1013) authorizing Ar of pensions by the 
Treasurer of the United States was and passed to the second 
rare 

Mr. IGHT. The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
a 1 resolution of the General Assembly of the State of Arkansas, 
asking the passage of a law authorizing the adjustment and settle- 
ment of the claim of the widow and heirs of the late Peter T. Crutch- 
field, deceased, for moneys alleged to have been taken from him by 
the State of Arkansas while acting as United States marshal, have 
had the same under consideration, and recommend that it be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. I will state in this connection 
that some two months since precisely such a resolution was referred 
to our committee, and it was 2 Gedo back by us and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I ask that this joint resolution take 
the same course. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. No. 901) for the relief of J. E. Robertson & Co., 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, reported it withont amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CRAGIN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was 
referred the petition of Oliver Moses and others, asking indemnity 
for ihe loss of the ship John Carver, destroyed on the high seas by 
the rebel cruiser Jeff Davis, August 11, 1861, submitted the report 
thereon adopted by the committee at the last session of Congress, 
accompanied by a bill (S. No. 1015) for the relief of Oliver 
Frank O. Moses, Galen C. Moses, Charles Owen, Robert P. Monson, an 
George W. Edge, owners of the ship John Carver; which was read 
and passed to the second reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(8. No. 353) tor the relief of William Talbert, reported adversely 
thereon ; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 940) for the relief of William S. Lawrenson, reported adversely 
thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 439) for the relief of seh A. Stevens, reported adversely 
thereon ; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the peti- 
tion of William C. Zantzinger, praying that the Admiral, Vice-Ad- 
miral and rear-admiral commanding a foreign station shall be allowed 
a secretary, entitled to the rank and allowances of a lieutenant in the 
Navy, asked to be discharged from its further consideration ; which 
was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the peti- 
tion of Charles F. Yeager, late second assistant engineer on the United 
States vessel Samson, praying the passage of a law authorizing the 
redistribution of prize-money arising from the sale of cotton alleged 
to have been captured on the Red River during the late war, asked 
to be discharged from its further consideration ; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the pe- 

tition of A. C. Rhind, captain United States Navy, praying to be re- 


stored to his proper position on the active list of captains of the Navy 
so as to rank next below Commodore A. K. Hughes, asked to be dis- 
charged from its further consideration; which was agreed to. 


Mr. ALLISON, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom the 
subject was referred, reported a bill (S. No. 1016) for the relief of 
John H. Pickering; which was read and passed to the second read- 


ing. 

fie also, from the same committee, to whom the subject was referred, 
reported a bill (S. No. 1017) authorizing the accounting officers of the 
Treasury to settle certain accounts pertaining to the Red Cloud in- 
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vestigating commission; which was read and passed to the second 
reading. 

Mr. WADLEIGH, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. No. 405) for the relief of William S. Morris, William S. 
Mann, Charles A. Oakman, George W. Hillman, the Union Transfer 
Company, all of Philadefphia, Pennsylvania; the Union Transfer 
Company of Baltimore, Maryland; and John R. Graham, late of Phila- 
delphia, now of Washington, District of Columbia, reported it with 
an amendment, aud submitted a report thereon ; which was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 967) authorizing the survey of 
certain townships in Michigan and making an appropriation therefor, 
reported it without amendment. 

r. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the petition of the Union Bank of Louisiana, 
praying compensation for certain confederate moneys seized under 
an order of Major-General Banks in 1863, submitted a report thereon, 
accompanied by a bill (S. No. 1018) for the relief of the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Louisiana, successor to the Union Bank of Louisiana. 

The bill was read and panten to the second reading, and the report 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HOWE, from the Joint Committee on the Library, who were 
directed by a resolution of tbe Senate of May 30, 1876, to inquire into 
the propriety and expediency of collecting and printing in conven- 
jeut form for use the legislative resolves and ordinances passed by 
the Continental Congress and the Congress of the Confederation, 
reported a bill (S. No. 1019) to provide for a reprint of the resolutions, 
ordinances, and acts passed by the Continental Congress and the Con- 
gress of the Confederation; which was read and passed to the sec- 
ond reading. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(8. No, 511) appropriating money to compensate Fisk Mills, sculptor, 
for the “plaster model of General Rawlins,” submitted an adverse 
report thereon ; which was ordered to be printed, and the bill was 
postponed indefinitely. 

EMERICK W. HANSELL. 

Mr. WRIGHT, The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. No, 3184) grauting a eros to Emerick W. Hansell, 
have instructed me to report it back with amendments, and as thus 
amended to recommend its passage. I wish to say in reporting the 
bill, unless there should be some morning business to interfere with 
it, that I think it belongs to that class of cases which ought to be 
considered at once. The House passed it as a pension bill. It is for 
the relief of Mr. Hansell, who was disabled in his defense of Mr. Sew- 
ard at the time of his attempted assassination. The chairman of the 
Committee on Pensions [Mr. INGALLS] reported it from the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. I do not remember whether he expressed any opin- 
ion on the merits of the case; but he said it was not thought proper 
to grant him a pension, because it might introduce a dangerous prece- 
dent, and hence he asked that it might be referred to the Committee 
on Claims, as it was more in the nature of aclaim. We have amended 
the bill so as to provide for the allowance of $2,000, to be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. If there be no objection, as this is a very 
old man, who is disabled and for some eleven years has been without 
any compensation, I should like to have the bill considered now. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the T of the Treasury be, and hereby is, anthorized and directed 
pay to Emerick W. Hansell, of the eit of Washington, in the District of Column 
out of any money in the Treasury ve f otherwise re gh pe ac the sum of $2,000, 
on account of injuries received by said Hansell while in attendance upon the late 
William H. Seward, former Secretary of State, on the occasion of the attempted 
assassination of said Seward. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KERNAN. I wish the gentleman who reported the bill would 
oa sl little more fully this case. We could not hear him over on 
this side. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Hansell was in attendance upon the late Will- 
iam H, Seward at the time of his attempted assassination, and was 
injured so that he has been disabled ever since. The House passed a 
bill allowing him a pension, putting him on the pension-roll. The 
Pension Committee of the Senate concluded that it would be a danger- 
ous precedent to put him on the pension-roll, and reported the bill 
back to the Senate for reference to the Committee on Claims. We 
have considered it, and instead of granting him a pension at so much 
per month, we allow him a gross sum of $2,000. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to inquire of the Senator whether 
a injury he received was very serious and whether it has disabled 

im 

Mr.WRIGHT. The testimony of physicians is upon the record that 
he was disabled at the time and has been disabled since, so that he 
n 1 entirely unable to attend to any occupation or do any man- 
ual labor. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not think I have heard any Senator state the 
fact that this is in accordance with what Congress has already done 
in relation to the other person who was present, 

Mr, INGALLS. Mr. Robinson. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Robinson, a citizen of Maine. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I have not mentioned it, but the report shows that 
fact. A 

Mr. HAMLIN. It is the fact, that the other person who was very 
much disabled received a compensation of, I think, $5,000. 

Mr. INGALLS. Five thousand dollars was the sum he received. 

Mr. HAMLIN. And it was a most just act, in my judgment, as I 
believe this to be. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I should like very much to have the amount in 
the bill increased to $5,000. I think it is a great shame that this Gov- 
ernment did not pay the expenses of the sickness, slow recovery, and 
surgical treatment of the illustrious Secretary of State and all others 
who were injured in that attempt at assassination which sent a thrill 
of horror throughout every part of the country, the South as well as 
the North. I should very much like, if it will not interfere with the 
bill and if my friend from Iowa will accept it, to amend it so as to 
give him $5,000, which I think is a very small compensation for the 
injuries which this faithful man suffered and which have disabled 
him for the whole of his future life. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island 
moves an amendment increasing the amount from $2,000 to $5,000. 
The question is upon the amendment. 

Mr. KERNAN. I should not want to disagree with the committee 
and increase the amount which they fixed, without hearing more 
facts than I have yet heard about this case. Is there a written re- 


rt? 
riir WRIGHT. There is a written report from the Honse, which 
was adopted by the Senate committee. The report recommends the 
payment of a pension, and we have put in a gross sum of $2,000, 

Mr. KERNAN. Allow me to inquire how much was the pension 
fixed by the House? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Eight dollars a month, dating back to 1865. 

Mr. WITHERS. I will state that the Pension Committee did not 
feel themselves authorized to recommend the passage of the bill as a 
pension bill, because it was in a line of precedents which they did 
not approve, giving a pension for civil service. This man was notin 
the military service and therefore the Pension Committee declined to 
report the bill, but asked that it be referred to the Committee on 
Claims. The evidence before them of disability, however, I think 
was satisfactory; and I myself am far from objecting to the bill, be- 
lieving that some compensation ought to be made for this injury. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Iowa when this payment is to commence. It is an annual payment, 
I understand ? 

Mr. WRIGHT. No, it is the sum of $2,000 in gross. 

Mr. KERNAN. Allow me to inquire what is the age of the man 
who was pao. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The age is not given, except it is said that he is 
advanced in years, and disabled, aud needy. 

Mr. KERNAN. I submit that if we are to help this man we had 
better pass the bill as the committee reported it; because the House 
only gave him a pension of $96 a year, and I do not think we ought 
to make the gross amount larger than $2,000, 

Mr. INGALLS. The beneficiary of this bill was one of the attend- 
ants upon the late Secretary Seward on the night of his attempted 
assassination, He was at that time a messenger in the State Depart- 
ment, and continued in the employment of the Government until in 
consequence of the injury that he received on that occasion he be- 
came entirely incapable of any further manual labor. 

Mr. MERRIMON. How old is he? 

Mr. INGALLS. He is now a man very advanced in years, and in 
the very last stages of decrepitude and infirmity in consequence of 
these injuries. The reason why the Committee on Pensions declined 
to pass a bill was twofold. In the first place, it provided for the 
payment of ‘arrears back to the time when the injury was received, 
which is contrary to precedent and to law. In the second place, Mr 
Hansell was not in the service of the Government at the time the 
injury was received, either in the military or naval arm. We there- 
fore, to avoid the difficulty that would be established by a precedent 
of that kind, reported that the bill should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims with the suggestion that a sum in gross be allowed 
for the injuries he had received. My own impression is that inas- 
much as Mr. Hansell only asked himself for a month, he should 
receive & gross amount that when capitalized would give him anin- 
come that would be equivalent to the sum that he asked; that is 
from $96 to $100 a year. 

Iam aware that it is a very ungracious thing and a very difficult 
thing to attempt to argue rp a sentiment, to resist an appeal 
that is made upon the ground of sympathy. So far as Mr. Hansell is 
concerned, of course no Senator here desires to say that he shall not 
be amply remunerated; but it does seem to me that we ought not to 
give any more than he has asked; and inasmuch as he himself has 
asked for but $3 a month, I can conceive that no good will be ot- 
tained by doubling the sum that when capitalized would give him an 
income equal to the sum that the pension would award to him. The 
$2,000, even at the lowest rate of interest that is allowed, 5 per cent., 
will allow him more than the annual compensation that he would re- 
ceive under the pension. 

The House bill, as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN ] suggests, 
gives back pension for eleven years, which would be about $1,000 or 
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$1,100. It seems to me that the bill onght to pass as it comes from 
the Committee on Claims, and tliat in 2 87 805 it we shall only do an 


act that is ful and reasonable and just. As the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HAMLIN] has said, one of the associates of Mr. Hansell, 
who was assaulted at the same time that he received his injuries, has 
been awarded by act of Congress the sum of $5,000. 

Mr. WRIGHT. This whole question was considered by the com- 
wittee and after looking the whole ground over we thought $2,000 
was about a fair sum in view of what had been named by the House 
bill and what we understood was the claim of the petitioner, and we 
therefore recommended $2,000. I suggest to my friend from Rhode 
Island that he had better let the bill pass as it is. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I shall follow the committee. I withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Mr, President, it is much better for this pen- 
sioner to take this House bill than to take the $2,000. There are 
eleven years of back pay due him at $96 a year. 

Mr. INGALLS. How does the Senator say it is due to him? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I understood so from the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS, The House proposed to give him that, but there is 
certainly nothing due him. 

Mr. BOUT WE Certainly. I was only comparing the two bills 
to see which was the most advantageous to the party. The House 
bill will give him $1,056 in mone once and then will give him a 

nsion of $96 a year. That $1,056 at 6 per cent. interest will yield 

im about $62, which would make $158 annual income; but if you 
give him $2,000 it is only $120, 

Mr. WRIGHT. Under the House bill he would only get $96 a year. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. And a thousand dollars back pay. 

Mr. INGALLS, If the Senator from Massachusetts will allow me, 
this man has been in the employment of the State Department ever 
since his injury until within comparatively a recent time. He has 
had a constant income and has been employed by the Government at 
a reasonable compensation. Therefore he has no claim, equitable or 
legal, to back pay. 

Nr. BOUTWELL. Lask whether the House bill does not allow 
him a pension from the time the injuries were suffered ? 

Mr. INGALLS. Yes, sir; but that is wrong in principle. 

Mr. BOUTWELL, I am only considering whether the House bill or 
the proposition of the committee of the Senate is most favorable to the 
party. Iam for doing the best I can for him. Therefore I shonld pre- 
fer giving him the pension granted by the Honse bill without any in- 
quiry asto whether he has been in the service of the Government or not. 
If he had not served the Government he would have served somebody 
else and received his pay. He has rendered an equivalent for that. It 
is no compensation to him for the injuries he suffered at the time of the 
9 assassination of Mr. Seward that he has been in the serv- 
ice either of the Government or somebody else and earned some 
money. We have nothing to do with that. If we intend to com- 
pensate him for that sacrifice and suffering, let us do it without in- 
quiring whether he has earned something else or not. It is no part 
of our business whether he has been industrious and earned some 
money and received that money from the Government or a railway 
corporation, 

I will say now, with the leave of the Senate, that there is a poor 
woman at work in a very subordinate capacity in the Treasury De- 
partment, whose name I cannot recall, who suffered at the same time 
and was disabled for many months from performing any labor what- 
ever. As I cannot give her name I cannot move an amendment, but 
I certainly think her as deserving in the nature of her sufferings as 
this person, or Mr, Robinson, who has already been relieved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief of Em- 
erich W. Hansell.” 

WILLIAM K, SEBASTIAN. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The Committee on Privil and 
Elections, to whom was referred the petition of the heirs of William 
K. Sebastian, W formerly a per from the State of 177 
sas, praying for the pay, perquisites, and emoluments of which he 
was deprived by being expelled from the Senate, have instructed me 
to report the petition back with a resolution and submit a written 
report. I ask that the resolution lie on the table until the report is 
printed, and I give notice that at an early day after the report is 
printed I shall call up the resolution for action. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the preamblo and resolution of 
this body of July 11, 1861, wherein and whereby the William K. Sebastian, of 
Arka an honorable and loyal Senator and member at the time of this body, was 
expelled for sw disloyalty to the Government of the United States, be, and 
the same is hereby, revoked and annulled as of the day and date of its passage, in 
so far as thesaid William K. Sebastian is concerned, and no further; and 
that without detriment on account of duties or rights of the Senator, obstructed 
or prevented by said act of ulsion, the Secretary or other proper officer of the 
Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle the unpaid accounts 
of the said Senator at the rates provided by the laws existing at the time, (the same 
to be certified by the President of the Senate,) and to be paid to the heirs of said 
Senator, or to their legal representatives, out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


The report was ordered to be printed. 


EXPENSES OF COMMITTEE ON CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. DAWES. The Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred a resolution offered 
yesterday in reference to disbursing the fund for the expenses of the 
Committee on Chinese Immigration, find that it is necessary that a 
bill shall be passed to meet the difficulties of the case, and have in- 
structed me to report a bill accordingly. 

Mr. SARGENT. I ask that the bill be put on its passage. 

Mr. DAWES. I think there will be no objection. 

The bill (S. No. 1014) regulating the disbursement of certain moneys 
therein named was read three times, and passed. It provides that 
the disbursing officer of the Senate shall 8 such parts of the 
sum appropriated to pay the expenses of the Joint Select Committee 
on Chinese Immigration, and ordered to be paid into the contingent 
fund of the Senate to the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, as the chair- 
man of the committee shall in writing direct for the purposes afore- 
said, and the Sergeant-at-Arms shall, as soon as may be, make a de- 
tailed report of the expenditure thereof, with proper vouchers, which, 
when so made, shall be received by said disbursing officer and re- 
turned with his accounts to the proper officer of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair appoints on that com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate the Senator from Indiana, [ Mr. MOR- 
TON, ] the Senator from California, [Mr. SARGENT,] and the Senator 
from Tennessee, [Mr. COOPER. ] 

BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. EDMUNDS asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave 
to introduce a bill (S. No. 1020) to punish embezzlement in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee for the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS H. HALSEY. 


Mr. MORRILL. I ask that the bill (S. No. 912) for the relief of 
Thomas H. Halsey, paymaster, United States Army, which was acci- 
dentally referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, be referred to 
the Committee on Claims. I have once before made this request, but 
it does not seem to have got on the Journal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there ohjection? The Chair hears 
none, and the change of reference will be made. 


IMPEACHMENT TRIAL. 


Mr. ANTHONY submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate, (the House e ee genanv ing) That 5,000 copies 
of the impeachment trial of William W. Belknap, inclnding the opinions of Sena. 


tors, be printed, of which 1,500 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 3,000 copies 


for the use of the House of Representatives, 350 copies for the use of the manage 
)J) beh 5 


HAMBURGI RIOT. 
Mr. MORTON. I submit the following resolution: 


Resolved, That 10,000 copies of the President's and accom 
ments in regard to the late massacre at Hamburgh, South Carolina, 
the use of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 


Mr. THURMAN. Let it lie over. 
ERASTUS T. BUSSELL. 


Mr. MORTON. I move to take up Senate bill No. 917. 

The motion was to; and the bill (S. No. 917) to enable Eras- 
tus T. Bussell, of Indianapolis, Indiana, to make application to the 
Commissioner of Patents for extension of letters-patent for a “ com- 
bined rubber and spiral steel spring“ was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The Committee on Patents reported an amendment, to strike out in 
line — the words “ of this act” and insert “issue of the exten- 
sion ;” so as to read: 

He is hereby authorized and empowered to extend said letters-patent to the said 
Erastus T. Bussell for seven years from and after the issue of the extension. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I understand from the reading of the bill that 
it is a proposition to extend a patent which expired in 1867. 

Mr. MORTON. Authorizing an application to be made for it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I think that. very erroneous legislation. The 
extension of patents is not favored by the American people, and ought 
not to be, as a general rule. Here is a patent that expired some eight 
years ago, and the proposition now is to allow the party to make ap- 
plication for an extension. I think that the bill had better go over. 

Mr. MORTON. The committee reported unanimously in favor of 
the bill, and the proviso will save any one from damages, so that no 
harm can result from it. I have the report here, and if the Senator 
would like to hear it read 

Mr. SAULSBURY. No; the statement of the Senator would be 
sufficient, bnt I cannot vote for a proposition of that kind myself. 

Mr. MORTON. I hope the bill will pass. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. This becomes a precedent, and if it be set 
here, we shall have applications for the extension of patents and for 
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the privilege of applying for the extensions of patents. I cannot vote 
for this bill. I believe it entirely wrong to pass bills for the exten- 
sion of patents, as a general rule. I do not say there are not excep- 
tions; but here is a patent that has expired years ago; the party has 
not been deriving any benefit from his patent and has acquiesced in 
its expiration, and now the proposition is, after the expiration of the 
patent, to extend it. Itis a very bad practice. I hope the Senate 
will not pass the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. SAULSBURY called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 
dered. 

Mr. ANTHONY. How long is it since the patent expired? I did 
not understand as to that. 

Mr. MORTON. The best statement will be to read the report. It 
is very brief, and shows this to be a very meritorious case. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understood that this had expired some years 
ago. ‘There is one thing to be taken into consideration in that con- 
nection. The bill saves from reclamations all persons who have used 
the patent after the time that it expired. But suppose a man has 
invested capital, has erected works for the mannfacture of this arti- 
cle, what is to become of his investment? I do not know that it isso 
in this case; I ask for information; but I can perceive that there 
might be great injustice in renewing a patent that had expired years 
ago, and which, being open to the whole public, the manufacture of 
the article had been undertaken all over the country. 

Mr. MORTON. In answer to the question of the Senator from 
Rhode Island I ask to have the report read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. WAD- 
LEIGH, from the Committee on Patents, on the 28th of July: 

The Committee on Patents, to whom was referred Senate bill No. 917, having had 
— same under consideration, are of opinion it ought to pass, and submit the follow- 

reasons : 

rst. This invention is a combined rubber and steel spiral spring of special 
value as a car sprmg It has gone 3 use, and is now upon some 
fifty thousand cars, at a saving to the railroad a of $1,500,000, and ncither the 
inventor nor his assignee has realized one dollar profit from the invention, and it 
gg oar to be no fault of theirs that they did not realize. 

d. The original letters-patent, issued the th of November, 1853, were de- 
fective, giving no protection to the owner. Bussell asked the Patent Office to gre 
him a broad claim, covering his invention; but the then Commissioner required 
to accept a restricted claim, which subo! ted his patent to one of prior date, 
issued to one Fowler M. Ray. Although Bussell used due diligence, almost 
the whole life-time of his said patent, to introduce bis invention, he was everywhere 
met by the owners of the Ray patent, who succeeded in driving camtal away from 
him, and prevented him from m: ono dollar ont of his invention. 

Third. Bussell's re failures lost him many hundred dollars, besides much 
valuable time, and after the Ray patent had expired he accepted an offer of $509 for 
the nine months’ remnant of the life of his Fever andoneextension. His assignee 
obtained the extension in 1867, with the defects of the old patent perpetuated. 
When they began to make and sell this Protec infringers saw the defects in the 
paean an began a systematic biae of s invention. His assignee surren- 

ered the old letters-patent and asked for a re- issue, correcting its faults. The Pat- 
pA grag oe Repel gp age brag OA A A 

a 6 
Tek ad nok inure a dollar 8 Bassell’s benefit. 7 8 

Fourth. Bussell's assignee then entered a long and expensive litigation 
infringers of this patent, in the United States court for the southern district of New 
York, and obtained a verdict which fully sustained the originality and distinctive 
character of Bussell's invention, sustained the claims in the re-issue of 1870, and 
anjoined infringers thereafter. This verdict did not come until 1874, when there 
was but three months left of the extended term of this patent. Bussell's assignee, 
therefore, held a monopoly of his invention for three months only. 

Fifth. The inventor never enjoyed any monopoly of his said invention, but lost 
money and time because of it, His assignee only had three months of monopoly, 
and Sees all his profits in suits against infringers. 
arte nae jaa SS recommend passage of this bill for the sole benefit of 

inventor. 


The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 15, nays 
24; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Bruce, Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Cragin, Dor- 
ses, Hitchcock, Kernan, Key, Morton, Paddock, Spencer, Wadleigh, West, and Win- 
om—Lo. 


3 Wright —24. 


ABS: Barnum, Ba; Bogy, Burnside, Cla 
Conkling, Conover, Cooper, Davis, Dawes, Dennis, Ferry, inghuysen, Gold- 
thwaite, 3 Howe, Johnston, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Logan. Me- 
Donald, Norw Oglesby, Patterson, Ransom, Robertson, Sharon, Stevenson, Thur- 
man, and Whyte—32. 1 

So the bill was rejected. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wich to enter a motion to reconsider the vote 


ust taken. I voted against the bill because I thought it needed an 
important amendment to secure existing rights, and therefore I enter 
the motion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion will be entered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. No. 2692) 
to relinquish the title of the United States to certain property in the 
city and county of San Francisco, California; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

PETERS AND REED, 

Mr. WITHERS. I move to take up House bill No. 2287. 

The motion was agreed to; and the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
No. 2237) for the relief of Peters and Reed, naval contractors at Nor- 


8 pers rant in the year 1860, was resumed as in Committee of the 
ole. 
3 Pe dale ls this a bill which has once before been con- 

side 

Nes WITHERS. It is a bill to which the Senator objected pre- 
viously. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Was the bill under discussion at that time? 

Mr. SHERMAN, Let the report be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the report of the House Commit- 
tee, but before concluding he was interrapted by 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour has expired. 

Mr. WITHERS. I hope we shall be allowed to complete this bill. 
It has passed the House twice and been reported favorably by two 
committees of this Senate. The Department say the money is due 
and has never been paid. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam told this proposition may give rise to debate. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move that the Senate go into executive session. 
It is very important to have a short executive session. It will not 
take ten minutes. It is on a very important matter, and I hope the 
Senate will have a short executive session. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the regular order be taken up first. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The river and harbor bill is before the Senate. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business is the bill 
(H. R. No. 3022) making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
preservation, and completion of certain public works on rivers an. 
harbors, and for other purposes. ` 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After six minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were re-opened. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. No. 3022) making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, preservation, and completion of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, the pending question 
being on the amendment reported by the Committee on Appropriations 
to insert as lines 73 and 74: l 

For repair of east pier at Cleveland, Ohio, $8,000. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In order toavoid the eritieism or controversy about 
this, I submit the following amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. Add thereto: 

And the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to agree with the Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland Railroad Company for the occupancy and use by it of said pier, upon 
such terms and conditions as he deems reasonable and just. 

The letter from the Chief of Engineers read yesterday to the Sen- 
ate shows distinctly that this pier ought to be repaired, He states: 

That the condition of the inner end of the east pier of Cleveland Harbor is such 
as to require immediate repair to prevent its destruction and material injury to the 
harbor of Cleveland, and thet the needed repairs may cost some 88,000. 

The map shows that this breach is in the inner face of the east pier, 
and every man of ordinary intelligence will know that if that pier 
once breaks away. with the bank that is on the outer side of it sifting 
in, the harbor would at once fill it up probably in a single day; asin- 
gle freshet, a single storm might cause injury to the extent of twenty 
times the cost of repairing the pier. There is no question about the 
necessity of its being repaired, and the Chief of Engineers says that 
necessity is apparent. But—and I learn this partly from information 
obtained since we adjourned last eyening—there has been a contro- 
versy between an officer of engineers and an officer cf the railroad 
company as to who should do certain work in connection with this 
business. It is perfectly manifest that the Government of the United 
States ought to repair this pier, that it ought to do the work because 
no other authority can go on there and to a certain extent impede the 
navigation of that harbor, except the Government of the United States. 
We would not allow any railroad company on any pretense whatever 
to undertake to repair or rebuild one of our piers. It will be neces- 
sary in order to repair the pier to make a coffer-dam, and we would 
not allow workmen unskilled and unprepared for that kind of work 
to enter on that harbor and repair the pier. It onght to be done by 
the United States. : 

But a question is made by the Engineer Department that this has 
been partly caused, not entirely, by the filling in of the land accord- 
ing to the riparian rights of the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad 
on the outer side of the pier. That may be so; and if so the railroad 
company a to pay some portion of this expense in the nature of 
damages. If they have caused this breach, they ought to be com- 

lled to pay for it. There is no controversy as to the right of title. 

he rai company own their land, as I understand. The pier, I 
take it, as a matter of course was built by the United States after 
gaining a proper title on which to build a public work. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How did it gain the title? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know; I am not prepared to say; but I 
take it as a matter of course that the United States took care to gain 
title to the ground oceupied by its piers. 

Mr. ALLISON. Itis a very old work, 
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Mr. SHERMAN. It has been occupied there perhaps lon 
I bave lived. Under these circumstances, it is clear, first, that this 
work must be done; second, that it is right that the War Department 
or board of engineers should do it, because nobody else ought to be 
allowed to enter on that shallow harbor and repair the pier; and in 


the next place it seems to be right that the controversy between the 
United States and the rai company should be settled, and if 
possible settled by agreement. The United States ought at once to 
assert its power or 1 to its courts. Thus, in any event this 
amendment ought to be adopted; the pier ought to be repaired by 
the Government of the United States, and then if the railroad com- 
pany are trespassing on our 72 we ought at once to assert those 
rights against the railroad. I have no sympathy with them in such 
a contest; but at the same time because two men, one an officer of 
the railroad company and another an officer of engineers, quarrel 
about who should do a particular work, I do not want the commerce 
of that port to be arrested and all the people interested in that com- 
merce injured. 
Mr. HOWE. I should like to hear the amendment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The amendment is copied from the language of 
the Secretary of War. Let the amendment I have offered be read. 

The Chief Clerk read Mr, SHzRMAN’s amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Here is what the Chief of Engineers says: 

It is further submitted whether the circumstances would not justify the grant- 
FCC 
Pitisbargh Cleveland Railroad Company of such portion of the east pier as he 
might deem advisable upon the condition that the company imm y repair the 
ga AAA ee the United States reserving a right of way over 


I have adopted the plan of leaving the terms entirely open to the 
Secretary of War, instead of requiring and authorizing the railroad 
company to enter upon the pier and repair it. 

Mr. HOWE. But your statute, it seems to me, will settle the terms. 
The “free occupancy” must be the occupancy of the pier without 
any restriction and without any price. 

. SHERMAN. No; npon such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary of War 5 reasonable. However, I am willing that 
the Senator shall draw the amendment in his own language. I have 
no care about the Pittsburgh and Cleveland Railroad | Company. If 
they trespass upon the rights of the United States, I will join the Sena- 
tor in asserting those rights. 

Mr. HOWE. I want the Senate, the Legislature, to assert them. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I agree with the Senator there. 

Mr. HOWE. It looked to me, as I listened to the case yesterday, 
as if a railroad company had turned one of your breakwaters into a 
dock, taken possession of it, used it for a dock for forwarding pur- 

and had actually ejected the Government from it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. This is on the outside of the east pier, the land 
side of the east pier. Owning the land there, the company have 
filled in until they have extended beyond. 

Mr. HOWE. The pier has a certain depth. That is what the Gov- 
ernment built on and what the Government occupies. 

e n I understand the railroad company does not use 
t at all. 

Mr. HOWE, I should infer from what the engineer says that the 
railroad does use it. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will read what the engineer says. He does say 
they have occupied it, but they do not put their railroad track on it, 

Mr. HOWE. I do not know where the track runs. 

Mr. SHERMAN. He says it is— 

od m beneĝ 
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to vacate it even for repair, the necessity for some of which has grown out of their 
abuse of the structure. 


Mr. HOWE. Part of their wharf, and they load from it; they 
transport over it from their depot to the boats. 

Mr. SHERMAN. To some extent, although they have a front pier 
along the line of the lake, and I have seen coal and iron disch d 
there, but that could only be done when the lake was calm. Probably 
whenever there is a storm they have to come within the harbor and 
then may load over this pier, and I do not see why you should pre- 
vent them. I think the Government ought to allow not only this 
railroad 77 0 but all citizens to use this pier in that way. 

Mr. HOWE. Undoubtedly there is no sort of objection to that. If 
the railroad company can giye adequate security to maintain that 
which is a breakwater and maintain it as a dock, it answers as good 
a purpose as a breakwater, and there is no objection in the world that 
I see to the Government’s relinquishing any portion of the work that 
somebody else will do. If the railroad company will maintain a dock 
there that is just as as a breakwater, it answers every purpose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They have maintained a dock beyond this pier. 
They have a dock and breakwater far beyond this. 

Mr. HOWE. Somewhere else. 


Mr. SHERMAN, No, right outside beyond the breach; but it is | railroad 


said that was filling it with earth and putting buildings on this new 
earth has added to the weight which presses on the pier. That is 
what I understand the rig kea to say; that is, the company have 
contributed partly to this breach themselves. 

Mr. HOWE. That may be one of the difficulties, but the engineer 
complains of another, and that is that the railroad company has ac- 


tually ejected the Government from the pier itself. Now, if the rail- 
road company wants docking privileges, wharting privileges there, Ido 
not see any sort of objection to letting it have them, to letting it 
maintain the work so as to make the harbor good. But the railroad 
company has no right to ask the Government to maintain a break- 
3 there and give them the use of it for a dock. That cannot bo 

one. 
Mr. SHERMAN. But would you in the mean time until that con- 
troversy was settled suspend and allow this breach to go on and fill 
up that harbor in the event of a sudden storm? 

Mr. HOWE. If the railroad company is responsible and is fit to 
become the lessee 

Mr. SHERMAN, The railroad company is not responsible enough 
to repair the damage that might be done. 

Mr. HOWE. Is not equal to $8,000? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Suppose they will not expend the 88,000, why 
“SHE” Son pope hw 

$ i you propose to lease this pro to an irrespon- 
sible company not good for $3,000 on any — 55 * ‘aj 

Mr. SHERMAN, I propose to do this work by the Government, 
and let the railroad company have the use of it on terms fixed by the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. HOWE. The Senators amendment is that the Government 
shall do this work, and not the railroad company. “The free occu- 
puncy” of it is given to the company. That is what the amendment is. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The free occupancy upon such terms as the Sec- 
retary of War may think reasonable, and I have followed his language. 

Mr. HOWE. What terms can the Secretary of War make with a 
company which is not responsible for 88,000 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not say the company was not responsible. 
What I said was that the railroad company was not nsible 
for all the damages that might result from an open breach of the 

ier and the filling up of the harbor at the mouth of the river 

uyahoga. It would amount to hundreds of millions. It would sto 
the entire commerce of that whole region for a greater or less lengt. 
of time. The Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad Company, as I 
know and perhaps the Senator knows, is a powerful corporation and 
amply sufficient to pay half a million of dollars. 

Mr. HOWE. So I understand it, and now I submit to the candor 
of the Senator if that company has hel to destroy this pier, that 
is one reason ig ieg company should help at least to restore it. 

Mr. HOWE. dif the company wants it hereafter, that is only 
a reason why the company should restore it; but if they can have 
the use of it, it is a perfect reason why the Government should allow 
them to do it. Why not say 

Mr. THURMAN. I should like to know what has become of the 
five-minute rule? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will not the Senator from Wisconsin suggest an 
amendment to the proposition! X 

Mr. HOWE. Ihave spoken a dozen times under the five-minute 


rule. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. IxcaLrrs in the chair.) The 
Chair is informed that the debate been proceeding by unanimous 


consent. The present occupant, having just come to the chair, was 
not aware until this moment that the five-minute rule had been 
adopted on this bill. 

r. SARGENT. I object to debate beyond the time allowed. 

Mr. THURMAN. I have a word to say on this and I will confine 
myself within my five minutes, 

Ir. HOWE. What has become of the five-minute rule ? 

ee CONKLING. And the rule that no Senator shall speak but 
once 

Mr. THURMAN, I have not spoken on this at all. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yesterday. 

Mr. THURMAN. No, sir; that was on another amendment. All 
this is not to be taken out of my five minutes. 

Suppose this railroad company had been partially the cause of the 
breach in this pier; suppose it were true that a man had gone there 
and put nitro-glycerine in and blown up the pier, or made a breach 
in it, is that any reason why there shall be any delay in protecting 
the pier until the Government shall recover dam from the man 
who threw the nitro-glycerine in to blow it up? at sort of an 
idea is that? 

I know nothing about the merits of this controversy between the 

company and the Government. I only know that the railroad 
company have been occupying certain territory there for twenty-three 
years, and the Government has not turned them off. But I do not 
care whether the railroad company is at fault or not. Here is the port 
of the largest city on the lakes, with the exception of Chicago, that 
is in danger of being blocked up for want of immediate repairs, and 
here is objection made to it because it is said some railroad company 
is in fault and is a trespasser. Ido not care whether the railroad 
company is a trespasser or not; I do not care for this purpose if the 
i company has blown up the pier with nitro-glycerine. That is 
not the question here. The question is whether or not there shall 
be this delay in protecting the entrance to the harbor of Cleveland 
until there can be a settlement between the railroad company and 
the Government. I protest against such delay. 

Mr. CONKLING. If the Senator from Ohio comes upon my close 
and does an injury and there it stops, a case has occurred such as he 
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has been discussing. If that injury consists in blowing down a part 
of my house, it would be very absurd for me to live without a house 
until the end of the suit against the Senator tomulct him in damages 
for his trespass. But suppose the Senator from Ohio comes upon my 
close and sets up a possession and maintains it, and when I attempt 
to restore my possession, he drives me off, and he persists day after 
day and year after year, from 1853 to 1876, in holding actual posses- 
sion, the case would be somewhat different; and if I were asked to 
persist in expenditures to repair to-day what he destroys to-morrow 
and so keep on, not waiting for the result of an action nor bringing 
one nor doing anything except to succumb to his trespass, I think the 
line of action would be rather extraordinary. 

Now, in the case of this pier, the trouble is as it was when it-was 
proposed I cannot find the act tosee whether it became a law or not,— 
to release to the city of Cleveland the title to the pier to the end that 
it might fight out this controversy ; and that trouble was and is this: 

8 this pier, built by the United States, it is to be remarked that as far 
back as 1855 it was taken possession of and occupied by certain rail companies 
for their own especial use and benefit, and has been retained in their possession to 
the present day, they having refused to vacate it even for repair, the necessity 
for some of which has grown out of 
Not their use, but “their abuse of the structure ;” and I call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Wisconsin to this. That is the report. 
Now, what is the fact about it? Here is a narrow tongue of space 
occupied by a pier, a wharf, and over that wharf this railway com- 
pany trundles its ponderous traffic and crushes it down; and the 
question is whether the United States is tostand by and make appro- 
5 year after year to build this pier up as fast as they crush 
it down. r ¥ 

One of two things is true: the United States owns this pier and the 
land it rests on, or it does not. If it does, these destroyers are tres- 
passers, and they ought to be prosecuted, at least until the title is 
quieted and settled; they ought to be compelled, like other trespass- 
ers, to stand off, and the United States should maintain this pier as 
it would another. On the contrary, if the railroad company, either 
by prescription or by grant, has sopini a title with which it can 
defy all comers, including the United States, then this wharf belongs 
to the railroad company, and, like any other wharf belonging to a 
private person, ought to be maintain If it becomes a public nui- 
sance, because they let it fall down or let the stones fall into the 
harbor, then, like any other public nuisance, it may be abated in 
another form of action; and any man who runs a vessel licensed in 
the coastwise trade has his right of action to compel them to take 
out what they threw into the harbor, as stones or any other incum- 
brance which they put there, has he not? I believe that has been 
decided repeatedly. 

I will vote for an appropriation for this pier, if pier it be; but, if it 
is a wharf of a railroad company to be used, and, in the language of 
this report, abused until it is crushed down, I cannot vote year after 
year to maintain, for the mere private utility of a corporation, a piece 
of property, although it stands adjacent to one of the harbors of the 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CONKLING. So have I. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SARGENT. I wish to propose an amendment to the amend- 
ment. I understand it is the intention of the mover of the amend- 
ment to strike out the word “ free.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will modify it in that way. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There are two amendments pending already. 

Mr. SARGENT. Let my amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported for 
information. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

y shall neglect or refuse to make an agreement 
satisfactory to the Secretary of War, upon a certificate of that fact tothe Attorney- 
General, it shall be the duty of the latter officer to enforce the rights of the United 
States in the premises by appropriate action. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment just read is not now 
in order, being in the third degree, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio accepts the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from California. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it all be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


And the of War is hereby authorized to agree with the Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland Rail: Company for such use and oceupancy of said pier as is con- 
sistent with public interests, upon sach terms and conditions as he deems reason- 
able and just; and in case said railroad company shall neglect or refase to make 
an agreement 5 to the Secretary of War, upon a certificate of that fact 
to the Attorney-General, it shall be the duty of the latter officer to enforce the 
rights of the United States in the premises by appropriate 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator from New York has expressed so 
much better than I could my views on the main part of this case that 
I will confine myself to another topic. The thing that troubles me is 
the defect of information as to where is the right as between the 
United States and the State of Ohio, to begin with, and the people 
who are exercising that franchise under a grant from her. I under- 
stand the law to be perfectly well settled over and over again, so that 
it is no longer a question for debate, that the soil under the waters 
of Lake Erie at that place when this pier was built, some time before 
the year 1853, belonged to the State of Ohio, and that the United 


States had no right to it whatever; and upon that subject I wish to 
read one clause from a decision of the Supreme Court; and as this 
embraces a porpra question, if my five minutes run out too soon I 
must take the opportunity of making another motion so that I shall 
say what I wish to say all together. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in an Alabama matter of 
land under water just like this, i aan I only read the condensed 
part in order to save the time of the Senate: 

The right of eminent domain over the shores and the soils under the navigable 
waters, for all 8 belongs exclusively to the States within their 
respecive territorial j ion, and they, and they only, have the constitutional 
power to exercise it. 

Just before that the court has been referring to what was insisted 
about the power to regulate commerce as overriding that, and I do 
not read it but only call attention to the fact that the court is speak- 
ing of the very point of the power to regulate commerce, 

Ir. SHERM I will state to the Senator a fact that he is not 
aware of probably and that very few are aware of who were not born 
in Ohio, that the title in all that region of country never belonged to 
the State of Ohio or the United States, but belongs to the State of 
Connecticut and always belonged to the State of Connecticut and 
was reserved by Connecticut in the cession of western lands, and her 
right to all that territory was acknowledged by the United States. 
It will not change the argument, however. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It will not change the a ent a particle, be- 
cause in the case of Virginia and in the case of Georgia who ceded a 
part of the western territory, and the other cases, when they ceded 
it they had the absolute dominion; and it is immaterial to my pur- 
poses therefore, whether the State of Connecticut or the State of Shio 

the dominion. I have no doubt under the existing state of things 
that the State of Ohio has the dominion and the State of Connecticut 
could not reserve a naked easement, a proprietary right in soil under 
the sea, so to speak, under the lake when she grantia the lands adja- 
cent and a sovereign State has been set up under it; and that is what 
the Supreme Court say as to the power of the United States in respect 
of land that we got from Spain and from France, which is exactly 
the same thing and appears in this very case that I hold in my hand. 
Now I will go on; the court say: 

This right of eminent domain over the shores and the soils under the navigable 
waters, for all municipal purposes, belongs exclusively to the States within their 
respective territorial jurisdictions, and they, and they only, have the constitutional 
power to exercise it. To give to the United States the right to transfer to a citi- 
zen the title to the sbores and the soils under the wreak waters, would be 
ing in their hands a weapon which might be wielded greatly to the injury of State 
sovereignty, and deprive the States of the power to exe! a numerous and im- 
portant class of police powers. 

That is what now by way of lease, so to speak, the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio is, for the United States to exercise dominion 
over this soil and this structure upon it and make arrangement for its 
oceupation by the railroad company: If the State of Ohio has ceded 
this land to the United States for this p „that is one thing; but 
I can find no evidence of that, and judging from the report of the 
engineer and from the earliest appropriations for this harbor, which 
began merely by digging it ont to make it more navigable and build- 
ing structures es this river, I have no doubt it was done, asin 
almost every other instance those things are done, by the sufferance 
of the State, doing a good thing for their benefit, not interfering with 
their jurisdiction or taking possession of anything, but merely clear- 
ing out a water highway within the limits of a State over which the 
State so far as dominion is concerned had exclusive jurisdiction. It 
may be that the State of Ohio has at some time granted to the United 
States, as the States do for dock-yards and such things, the dominion 
over the place where this pierstands. If that were so, we should be re- 
lieved of all difficulty so far as that condition of the case is concerned; 
but without the evidence of that having been done, the trouble with 
this amendment, or with any amendment except merely to go on and 
spend the money, is that we have no authority to make it; that the 
State of Ohio has a right to control the pier and to grant to anybody 
she likes the right to use it, because our building a pier upon her 
land gives us no right; her dominion is over it exclusive and conclu- 
sive. If, on the other hand, the State of Ohio has made a grant of 
this kind, this matter of course is relieved of all diffienlty of that 
character. But it appears that somehow or in some way in the year 
1353 the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad Company (undoubtedly 
chartered by the State of Ohio, because otherwise it would have had 
no franchise to carry freights 1 suppose, certainly not until it reached 
the border of the State of Pennsylvania) had a franchise to build a 
railroad to this point on Lake Erie. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask unanimous consent to go on for a minute, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection ? The Chair hears 
none and the Senator will proceed for five minutes, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I shall be as brief as possible. 

Mr. THURMAN. I think it all comes to the same thing, but when 
we have a five-minute rule the best way would be for the Senator to 
make a motion, which will give him as much time as he chooses to 
occupy. - 

Mr EDMUNDS. I will make a motion. I move to recommit the 
bill to the committee. I hope no Senators will suppose I am trying 
to weary out their time, but I think while we are on this general topic 
we might as well talk it out and be done with it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont moves to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think I have only a few words to say. 

The War Department report to us that in the year 1853 the pier 
was taken possession of and occupied, not built alongside of but 
taken possession of and occupied, by certain railway companies for 
their own especial use and benefit, and has been retained in their 

on to the present day. Therefore, you have the official infor- 
mation that for the period of twenty-three years, long enough to give 
a tile under the statute of limitations as between private persons, 
this very property, now said to be the property of the United States, 
has been held in the adverse possession of a railroad company, claim- 
ing under some title or without, no matter what, the absolute and ex- 
clusive possession and use of the pier for its own benefit and enjoy- 
ment; and in the course of that use the War Department go on to 
say: 

As Je ye Engineer 

an, To 
6 
Engineers, January 26, 1867 

Nine years ago— 
but no remedy has been provided. 

Mr. CONKLING. That is a special report. I will hand to the Sen- 
ator the report of 1867, containing six or eight lines on this point, 

Mr. SHERMAN. That was not a report made to Con 

Mr.EDMUNDS. That depends upon the question whether Congress 
has got any right to interfere. That, is the very question I should 
like to be informed about, because it appears clear to me that we 
have no right to interfere unless the State of Ohio has granted to us 
the land on which this pier stands and the jurisdiction qver it, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think, and my colleague concurs in the opinion, 
that the State of Ohio has passed a aieri law givi g the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States in proper form in all cases of public build- 
ings piers, &c. I have sent for the statute. 

r. EDMUNDS. I was going to say that it is only a minute to the 
place where the statute is, and we can see it. If we find such a 
statute of Ohio, of course we shall be relieved of this difficulty; but 
while this difficulty exists it seems to me totally impossible to agree 
to the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, because it is only put- 
ting us into trouble which will be difficult to get out of. 

r. OGLESBY. May I ask the Senator a question in regard to a 
fact in this case? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Does the track of the railroad company run on this 
pier or only alongside of the pier on the accretions? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Only on the accretions. Here is the map. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not know. All I know is that the Depart- 
ment says in its responsible and official capacity that in 1853 the pier 
itself was taken on of and ocenpied by the railroad compa- 
nies for their own especial use and benefit, and has been retained in 
their ion to the present day. Whether the track, the iron, is 
actnally on this pier, or whether the plank-work that holds the coal, 
the ore, the and the iron is on the pier or not, I do not know; 
but I think t is entirely immaterial. It is of not the least conse- 
quence in the world, so far as I see, as they have got the possession of 
it and use it for railroad e in lading d unlading, whether 
their track is actually on it or on the side of it. They have got the 
exclusive possession of it as a private wharf, and I rather suspect 
every traveler who to Detroit by way of Cleveland from Pitts- 
burgh and takes the steamboat leaves the car on the pier and gets 
into the steamboat on the other side of it as the private wharf of that 


ent has been unable to ges e of the pier, no 
by Congress has been expended upon it for repair. The 
attention of Congress in the report of the Chief of 


company, excluding the public commerce of the lakes except as it is | pe facil 


by sufferance allowed to land there to go on the railroad. That I 
sup to be the fact, but I do not know it. At any rate, here we 
have the official report as I have stated. My friend from New York 
calls attention to the report of 1867 on this subject. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator referred to a special report, and I 
refer him to the 3 report of that year. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This is the general report: 

Inasmuch as the sip tin rod emg of the east pier had been mono 
road company, it was decided by orders from the Engineer Depar 

should be done to the east pier at the expense of the United States. In m 
ormer rts I have fully set forth the uses and abuses of this pier, all of whic 
still continues, and in consequence the old pier is fast going to destruction. 

This was in 1867. The railroad company seems to have kept it in 
good condition for a wharf, but it may not be in good condition for 
a pier. I do not know where the difference would come in. It is 
good enough for them to run the railroad cars there and use it for all 
the p of passenger and freight traffic, but we are called upon 
to spend $8,000 in order to put it in a little better condition in respect 
of the harbor itself. That is the application. 

I will now go on with this general question. The Supreme Court, 
in the case of Pollard’s lessee vs. Hagan, proceed to say: 

But in the hands of the States this power— 

That is, the sovereign municipal power— 


can never be used so as to affect the exercise of any national right of eminent do- 
main gr jurisdiction with which the United States have been invested by the Con- 
stitution, For, although the territorial limits of Alabama have extended all her 
sovereign power into the sca, it is there, as on the shore, but municipal power, 
subject to tho Constitution of the United States and the laws which shall be made 
in pursuance theroof. 


lized by a rail. | 
ent that nore- | 


By the preceding course of reasoning we have arrived at these general conelu- 
sions: First. The shores of navigable waters, and the soils under them, were not 
granted by the Constitution to the United Stat-s, but were reserved to the States 
ee Secondly. The new States have the same rights. sovercignty, and 
jurisdiction over thia sub, as the original States. (15 Curtis’s Decisions of the 

upreme Conrt of the United States, page 403.) 


So that, Mr. President, it appears to me that until we know that 
the State of Ohio has granted jurisdiction over this old pier, now for 
twenty-three years the pier of a railway company in fact, and in its 
exclusive occupancy and possession, we ought not to be called upon 
to appropriate any money for it or to enter into any agreement with 
the parties in possession, because an agreement in the absence of a 
statute making a grant is a direct invasion of the sovereign rights of 
the State of Ohio, 

I wish to say a word, while I am up, on a subject that was dis- 
cussed the other day on this bill touching all the internal rivers and 
streams which it is proposed to improve above the falls to which 
naturally they are more or less nayigable. I have before me an old 
case, decided as far back as 1852, of Veazie vs, Moor, to be found in 
14 Howard. The facts in this case were that the State of Maine 
granted to certain persons the exclusive right to navigate the river 
Penobscot above its falls. Between the city of Bangor and Old Town 
a distance of eight miles, the Penobscot passes over a fall, is crossed 
by four dams, but there is a railroad from Bangor to the steamboat 
landing at Old Town. On the 30th day of July, 1846, the Legislature 
of Maine granted to Moor and his associates the authority to improve 
the navigation of the Penobscot River above Old Town, and for that 
purpose they were authorized to deepen the channel, tocut down and 
remove any gravel or ledge, bars and rocks, &c., and made all the 
provisions for it. It then gave them as a consideration for that the 
exclusive right of navigation for the period, I believe, of twenty 
years. As it was navigable for steamboats for I do not know how 
far—I do not see the Senator from Maine, who can tell me—another 
steamboat man built a steamboat and ran an opposition line from Old 
Town up to the head of the upper navigation of the river. A suit 
was brought to prevent his doing it, and he defended on the ground 
that the Stat'of Maine had undertaken to regulate commerce, as the 
State of New York did on the Hudson in the Fulton and Livingston 
steamboat cases, and therefore this act of the State of Maine was 
void and he had a right under the Constitution of the United States 
to run his steamboat on this navigable river. Now the court say: 


Taking the term commerce in its broadest acceptation, sup g it to embrace 
not merely trafic, but the means and vehicles by which it is prosecuted, can it 
properly be made to include objects and purposes such as those contemplated by 
the law under review? Commerce with foreign nations must ify commerce 
which in some sense is necessarily connected with these nations, transactions which 
either immediately, or at somo stage of their p: must be extra-territorial. 
The phrase can never be applied to transactions wholly internal, between citizens 
of the same community, or apan and laws whose ends and purposes and op- 
erations are restricted to the tory and soil and jurisdiction of such community. 
Nor can it be properly concluded that because the products of domestic enterprise 
in agriculture or manufactures or in the arts may ultimately become the subjects 
of foreign pwede pen the control of the means or the encouragements by which 
enterprise is and protected is legitimately within the import of the phrase 
foreign commerce or fairly implied in any investiture of the power to regulate 
such commerce. A pretension as far ng as this would extend to contracts 
between citizen and citizen of the same State, would control the pursuits of the 
lanter, the grazier, the manufacturer, the mechanic, the immense operations of 
collieries and mines and furnaces of the country; for there is not one of these 
avocations the results of which may not become the 2 of foreign commerce, 
and be borne either by pinra canals, or railroad: point to point within 
the several States, toward an ultimate destination, like the one above mentioned. 
Such a pretension would effectually prevent or paralyze every effort at internal 
improvement by the several States; for it cannot be supposed that the States 
would exhaust their capital and their credit in the construction of turnpikes, 
canals, and railroads, the remuneration derivable from which anıl all control over 
which might be immediately wrested from them. because such public works would 
ties for a commerce which, while availing itself of those facilities, was 
rie ones internal, although intermediately or ultimately it might become 
oreign. 

The rule here given with respect to the tion of foreign commerce equally 
excludes from the regulation of commerce between the States and the Idas 
tribes the control over turnpikes, canals, or railroads, or the clearing and deepen- 
ing of water-courses exclusively within the States, or the management of the trans- 

rtation upon and by means of such 9 In truth, the power vested 

u Congress by article 1, section 8, of the Constitution, was not designed to op- 
erate upon matters like those embraced in the statute of the State of Maine, 
and which are essentially local in their nature and extent. The design and ob- 
ect of that power, as evinced in the history of the Constitution, was to estab- 

h a perfect equality among the several States as to commercial rights, and to 
prevent unjust and invidious distinctions, which local jealousies, or local and par- 
tial interests might be disposed to introduce and maintain. These were the views 
peran upon the public attention by the advocates for the adoption of the Consti- 

tion, and in acco: ce therewith have been the expositions of this instrument 
propounded by this court in decisions quoted by counsel on either side of this 
cause, though differently applied by them. (20 Curtis’s Decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, pages 33, 349.) 


Upon the whole, therefore, the court say that there is no authority 
to interfere in the exclusive jurisdiction of the State of Maine over 
this river above the falls, whether it is navigable from the east in the 
8 course. It does appear to me that several of the items that 
are still left in the bill are for improvements which are clearly be- 
yond the constitutional power of the Congress of the United States, if 
the power to impreve implies the power to control the thing im- 
poet and thereby trenches directly upon the power that belongs 
to a State. 

Mr. MORTON. I should like to ask the Senator a question. Do I 
understand the Senator to assert that where the Government under- 
takes, for cxample, to improve a navigable river which is under the 


jurisdiction of the United States, or to improve a harbor on a Jake, 
the Government cannot make the improvement either upon the bank 
or by removing a bar without the consent of the State ? 

Mr, EDMUNDS. I undertake to say that the law is this, as settled 
by the Supreme Court, that the sovereign dominion over the soil 
under the waters and the shore of navigable water is in the States, 
and it follows as a necessary consequence that Congress can take no 
exclusive possession of it or control of if without the assent of the 
States, Iwill not undertake to say whether, if in the harbor of New 
York, where there is municipal jurisdiction of the State of New York, 
Con were to blow up the rocksat Hell Gate the State of New York 
could bring an action of trespass against the engineer ornot. I do 
not undertake to pass upon that question. It is quite unnecessary. 

Mr. SHERMAN. We ought not to appropriate this money until we 
settle that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But I say the law is clear that on the shore 
of navigable water, certainly on the shore of water not navigable, 
the State sovereignty in respect of preventing the erection of any 
thing that it does not want there, if it chooses to exercise that sov- 
ereignty, is absolute and complete. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator from Vermont states the law differ- 
ently from what I have understood it to be. I understand that where 
the United States undertakes to improve a river which is under the 
jurisdiction of the United States as navigable water, it has the right 
to remove a bar from that river or to make an improvement upon 
the bank without the authority of the State, because it has jurisdic- 
tion over it as navigable water; but so far as private rights are 
concerned the case is different. So far as the State is concerned the 
United States has a right to improve the harbor of Cleveland with- 
out consulting the State of Ohio about it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator has brought together two very dif- 
ferent ideas and made them look a little as if they were one. The 
right to improve navigable water with a view to an easement and 
the right to go over it when it is improved is common to the United 
States and to all the people of it. The State of Ohio unguestionably 
would have no authority at all to prevent, by any regulation of its 
own, or any obstruction of its own, the free use of navigable waters 
within that State. The States of Ohio and Kentucky together could 
not stop the navigation by building a bridge across the Ohio River. 
That is perfectly plain. But the Senator in that respect is ore 
to the easement, which relates to the regulation of commerce, and 
am referring to the fact of exercising control over the soil within the 
limits of a State. Whether the private property is in a citizen or 
whether the private property is in a corporation is entirely imma- 
terial. If the State of Ohio owns a hundred acres of land on the 
outside of the city of Cleveland where there are two feet of water, 
that land is hers as property; but, so far as commerce is concerned, 
the right of free navigation, so that you can run a track, or have a 
right of way in the water and over the Jand, is complete in all the 
citizens of Ohio and of the United States and the State cannot take 
it away except so far as is necessary to the exercise of her jurisdic- 
tion in building proper wharves out to a suitable depth of water. 
Can it be maintained that the United States could enter into a system 
of wharfage and take possession of the whole shore at Cleveland, 
New York, or anywhere else, under her power to regulate commerce, 
and proceed to construct wharves for the convenient access of vessels 
to the land? I never heard such a proposition as that advanced. 
Mr. HOKFOR; Removing a bar is a very different thing from build- 
ing a wharf. 

Kr. EDMUNDS. Let us see whether it is avery different thing. A 
wharf is just as great a benefit to the interests of commerce, because 
commerce must come to the shore somewhere, as the removal of the 
obstruction is. They are both of the same kind, and they operate to 
the same end concurrently. One is entirely good for nothing withont 
the other; so that you come right back to the question, when you 
take possession of the soil that lies within the limits of a State, yon 
can only take possession of it by the consent of that State. When 
you want the right of way over that soil, that yon have got by the 
Constitution of the United States, and you can regulate the exercise 
of that right, I think. 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, I do not want to prolong the de- 
bate, If we are to debate the constitutional question of the power 
of Congress to make works of internal improvement on this bill, and 
continue the debate, as that question has not been settled to every- 
body’s satisfaction after a discussion of more than half a century, it 
is not very likely that this bill will pass at this session. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How can we help considering a question of this 
kind when it is involved in the bill? 

Mr. THURMAN. I have only this to say in respect to the States- 
rights doctrine of my friend from Vermont, which is the most thorough 
States-rights doctrine that I have heard now for more than a quarter 
ofacentury. If bis doctrine is trne in regard to this particular ap- 
prepriation, then it is valid against every provision in this bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Not by any means. 

Mr. THURMAN. I say against every one of them. If the Govern- 
ment cannot repair this pier, which it bas made at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga River, on the theory that the State of Ohio has jurisdiction 
over the soil on which the pier is built, then I want to know how it 
can do any one of the things that are provided for in this bill. How 
cau it improve Otter Creek, in Vermont? How can it build a break- 
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water in the Delaware? How can it do anything at all if this doc- 
trine is trne? The whole theory is very plain. The State of Ohio 
undoubtedly has jurisdiction to a certain extent under the waters of 
Lake Erie and on its shore. Whether it goes to the boundary be- 
tween it and the British dominions, I do not undertake to say at this 
time. I should have to look to see what are the boundaries of Ohio 
in the enabling act before I could answer that question; but her ju- 
risdiction, which is not private property, is a jurisdiction subject to 
the power of the General Government, exercising all the powers that 
are granted by the Constitution to the General Government. If the 
Constitution gives to the General Government the power to make 
such works of improvement as this, then the right and power of the 
State of Ohio is subordinate to this power of the General Government; 
and that is the whole of it. If the Constitution does not confer upon 
Congress any power to do the things which are provided in the bill, 
then it does not require any State sovereignty or anything else to de- 
feat the whole bill; it must fall for want of constitutional power to 
enact it, for want of a delegated power to us. If the power is granted 
to the General Government to do these things, then the sovereignty 
of the State of which the Senator speaks, and its jurisdiction over the 
waters in which these works are to be built, is subordinate to the 
power which the General Government has to make these improve- 
ments. 

One word about the merits of this matter, and Iam done. This 
railroad company may for aught I know be in equity, and I think it 
is in equity, bound to maintain the pier, at least to make the needed 
improvements and repairs, or at any rate to contribute toward mak- 
ing them; but the fact is not that the railroad company has taken 
absolute and exclusive possession of the pier; but what js the fact? 
The Government built two piers at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, 
the effect of which was to deepen the channel and wash ont the bar 
by a system of jetties. The railroad companies were authorized by 
their charters to construct railroads from Cleveland to diverse places, 
from Cleveland to Cincinnati, from Cleveland along the lake shore, 
the Lake Shore road, from Cleveland to Pittsburgh, from Cleveland 
and Toledo to the lake. Where they should go in the city of Cleve- 
land was a question for the municipal authorities to decide, and in- 
finitely to the advantage of the city, preventing its streets from be- 
ing cut up by these railroads, it authorized the companies to run 
their railroads under the bank on the shore of the lake. What did 
the railroad companies have to do? They had to drive piles for 
miles or more to protect their tracks. They built their tracks partly 
on piles and partly on the bank, and when they came up to this pier 
the Pittsburgh and Cleveland road built a structure, a platform, on 
piles and joined that platform mp to the pier and occupied that plat- 
form with its tracks and with its derrick, and with its derrick raises 
the freight from the schooners or boats lying in the river by the pier 
and transfers it to the cars of the company, or vice versa. It has no 
structure at all upon the pier, but it exercises the power of loading 
and unloading by means of this derrick over the pier; and that any- 
body else could do who had a piece of property as this railroad com- 
pany has, which it has reclaimed itself and made itself, to which the 
United States claims no title whatsoever. That is the whole of it. 
It is very true it may be trundling freight backward and forward 
there on trucks and the like, and that may have contributed to the 
injury of this pier. The amendment of my colleague would remedy 
that, which is the amendment suggested by the Engineer Depart- 
ment itself; but this thing that is going on there is of immense pub- 
lic interest. It makes a perfect connection between the water and 
the railroad, and is of immense public interest. Are we to delay the 
repairing of the pier, which was built by the Government a quarter 
of a century ago or more, and which is in danger if it caves in of 
seriously obstructing the entrance into the port of Cleveland, until 
this question can be settled between the Government and the rail- 
road? I say no. 

Mr. CONKLING, Mr. President, it often happens that it is useful 
in considering a case, first of all to fix the facts, and as I have snc- 
ceeded now in finding the report which I had in mind before, made 
by Colonel P. J. Cram, of the Engineer Corps, and by the Chief En- 
gineer of that corps transmitted to Congress in 1865, I beg to read a 
few words which I think will enable us all to understand more exactly 
the state and history of this matter: 


Inmy report rendered 2d of November, 1864, upon the condition of this important 
harbor— 


This is the harbor of Cleveland— 


I described the abuses practiced upon this public property by private individuals 
and corporate companies in their use for private advantage of the east pier. So far 
from ceasing these abuses, they have been continued on an increasing scale, and 1t 
probably will not end until that pier is entirely destroyed ; then a loud call will be 
made for the Government to build it up again. In 3 of my not being 
able without military force to get the entire possession of that picr ont of the hands 
of those who are using it for private pecuniary advantage for docking purposes, no 
repairs have been put upon it at the public expense. But the west pier and the 
picr-head have been very thoroughly repaired, and both have been filled with — 
with the exception of a part of the inner sustaining work, put in to strengthen 
preserve the old west pier. 


I read that as a contribution to the question suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, whether this corporation las in faet taken possession 
of the pier or not. This officer says military force would be neces- 
sary to enable him to dispossess it, and I should judge that must be 
a pretty good possessio pedis, which the railroad company is and was 
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asserting at the pier. I will read now to the Senate this part of the 
report as bearing upon another branch of this case: 

Thavo— 

Says Colonel Cram— 


the statistics of the amount that is docked and kept on the Government east pier, 
by said companies and individuals, who havo been using, and still continue to use 
it for their own benefit. If this 8 were computed at half what is charged 


on any private dock in the city, it would amount to more, per year, than the whole 
cost just estimated for the pier extension. 

The companies then could well afford to build the extensions there, and forever 
keep them in repair, and do all the 8 required, in consideration of the use 
they now enjoy of the existing east pier, I think Congress should be called upon 
to enact for some arrangement to this effect. 

I ask attention to this part of the report: 


The number of tons handled on and over the east pier, in two articles alone, com- 
uted at one-half the doc! for the same at private docks, amounts in the past 


wo and present years to $166,945. 
Observe, this is only for the coal and ore. The i lumber, wood, timber, and 


other heavy articles they pile on and sell from that public pier is enormous. Going, 
back, and estimating from the time that pier was built the value of the dockage, 
for which it has been used by companies and individuals, to the present time, I find 


to be $852,500 
vilege, in coal and ore, will be worth to the 


The preso 
occupants of 500, for which they pay nothing. 


Mr. President, without reference to any constitutional questions or 
any location, this report suggests to me this inquiry: Can it be that 
any system of legislation or act of legislation is just or true which 
enables an individual, whether a natural person or a corporation, to 
occupy for nothing, reaping a pecuniary advantage in a brief space 
of time of $882,500, publie property of the United States (so treated 
anıl assumed by the legislation) for nothing, to destroy and continue 
and persevere in destroying it, for a long series of years, the legisla- 
tion e upon the iden that, without auy determination, recom- 
pense, settlement, termination of that condition of things, the Gov- 
ernment is to continue by annual stipends to maintain perpetually 
this work, thus to be treated, that thus a private harvest may be 


reaped? 

A SHERMAN. The Senator from New York shows conclusively, 
beyond peradventure, that it is the duty of the Government of the 
United States at once to repair this pier, because of the amplitude of 
the interest involved in its repair, This work compared with hun- 
dreds of the provisions contained in the bill is simply out of all com- 
parison. The Senator from New York says that the railroad com- 

anies in Cleveland aud the citizens of Cleveland and the citizens of 

hio and of all that region of country have got the benefit of this 
pier to the extent of $882,000. 

Mr. CONKLING. No, I beg my friend’s pardon. I wish they had. 
What I say is given to us in a report which says the railroad company 
not anybody else, have stored on, piled up, and sold what woul 
amount to $282,000, and put it into their own pockets, and my friend’s 
constituents have not received any benefit from it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Asamatter of fact, every steamboat, every barge 
every vessel of any kind whatever that comes into the harbor o 
Cleveland comes alongside the pier and gets the benofit of it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly; it is a wharf of the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN, As awharf it is of common benefit and use to the 
whole people of the United States, shared in by every person who 
participates in that commerce; and now because that costs $3,000 

ou will refuse to repair a pier which yields an average of $300,000, 

at will draw snags out of the Little Kanawha! It is preposterous. 
The Cleveland and Pittsburgh road it seems own the land; they own 
the buildings; but all the railroads have joint rights there. All the 
railroads are interested in that matter, as the report shows. It is a 
fact, as I know myself, that for nearly a mile east of that pier, the 
ground is oceupied by a series of railroads; and the railroads con- 
centrate there, and do an immense amount of business. Suppose the 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh was to pay its share, suppose the Lake 
Shore was to pay its share, and some other party, Tom Jones, who 
owns a schooner ought to pay a part, will we say how much Tom 
Jones shall pay, how much the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Kailroad 
Company shall pay, and how much the Lake Shore Railroad Company 
shall pay? This matter was bronght to the attention of Con 
ten years ago. My friend from New York has been chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce two or three years; the former Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Chandler] for many years before that time. Why 
have they not provided a remedy for this if it is wrong? 
aut CON G. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me to answer 

at 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator does me honor overmuch. I have 
only been chairman of the Committee on Commerce one session; but 
if my honorable friend will allow me I am quite sure, although I 
speak from recollection, becanse I do not think I can be mistaken 
about the thing, that with his assent we did pass a bill releasing to 
the city of Cleveland all title of the United States to this pier that 
she might deal with it. What became of that bill I do not know, 
but the Senator cannot have forgotten the discussion and the fact 
that a bill was passed in the Senate making what from my recollec- 
tion I think would be a wholesome provision, such as I agree with 
him ought in some way to be made. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know abont that. The Senator no doubt 
is correct in his recollection, but I do not remember about it. It 


l 
1. 175 1865, this dock 
pier not less than 


does seem to me that for us to stand here on an . of 
$8,000 for a work of such conceded importance, and then go by the 
millions almost upon works of unimportance, would be a strange 
spectacle, I am willing that the Secretary of War shall be author- 
ized to impose terms and conditions upon these railroad compavies so 
as to prevent any injury to this pier. It ought to be done, and the 
amendment I proposed in pursuauce of the recommendation of the 
1 Department proposes to give that authority to the Secretary 
of War. 

Now, Mr. President, I have no particular interest in this river and 
harbor bill, but I think we ought not to delay auy longer a question 
of this kind. I do not think there is any constitutional question in- 
volved in it. It is simply a question whether on the whole the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ought not to repair its own pier which 
it has held in its possession for now forty-six years, its title to which 
is unquestioned and unquestionable; or whether we shall wait to 
settle a petty controversy that has e up between the engineer 
in charge of the work and certain railroad companies as to how much 
each railroad company ought to pay to make up this 88,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust the Senator from Vermont will withdraw 
his motion to recommit, so that we can have a vote upon this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iwill do it to oblige my friend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. ANTHONY in the chair.) Tho 
motion to recommit is withdrawn, The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio to the amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations, as modified. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I cannot move to amend it now; I shall have to 
wait until we get into the Senate. It will never amount to anything 
as it is. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I shall be glad to hear the Senator’s suggestion ; 
perhaps I will accept it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have no doubt, from what I have heard from 
both the Senators from Ohio, that this appropriation is needed to re- 
pair this pier. The difficulty in my mind is whether there is not a 
recognition of aright in the railroad company by proposing an ar- 
rangement or agreement with that company. If that is true, if the 
railroad company has any interest whatever in the improvement, 
then I do not feel at liberty to vote an appropriation of money for 
the benefit of a railroad corporation or to advance in any respect the 
property of a railroad corporation. If I am satisfied that that is ab- 
solutely the property of the Government, I am ready to vote for the 
appropriation; but that is just my difficulty. I do not want to vote 
money out of the public Treasury to improve a pier belonging to a 
railroad company; and unless I can be satisfied that the railroad 
company has no interest in the pier, I cannot vote any appropriation 
of that kind. It seems to me that the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio, impliedly at least, admits, by proposing that an arrange- 
ment sball be made with the company, that there is some right of 
property in that pier belonging to the railroad company. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I offered the amendment because the engineer- 
in-chief recommended it. I do not admit that the railroad company 
has any right whatever, because that is the property of the United 
States; but it is a great easement not only to this company but to 
the whole people of that region that this business should go on as it 
has been going on for years. To deprive them of it would be to 
almost paralyze the commerce of the region. 

5 1 BURY. But does not the company set up some claim 
of right? 

Mr SHERMAN. Notatall. They have built alongside of this pier 
and they have actually used it, and in that way have ion and 
practically have exclusive possession. The Senator will see from the 
amount of business done there and from the nature of the thing they 
would take eer 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Do they claim the right to control that pier? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Never that I know of. They have a right to do 
business over it like other people. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have no doubt from what I have heard that 
the appropriation is a wise and proper appropriation, provided there 
is no adverse claim by the railroad compavy, and that is just the dif- 
ficulty in my mind. It seemed to me from the discussion that there 
must be some claim of use or occupancy set up by the railroad com- 

any. 

y Mr, THURMAN. Ido not understand that the railroad company 
has ever set up the least right to that pier or the use or occupancy of 
that pier any more than any other corporation or individual, any more 
than the whole public have. The whole public use that pier when it 
isn . They run their trucks right over this part of the pier 
that is spoken of clear to the end of the pier. Everybody does it that 
sees fit. The only advantage the railroad company has is that it has 
built a platform which does belong to it and which adjoins the pier, 
and that gives it a local advantage perhaps, but an advantage that 
is worth millions of dollars to the general public. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] as modified, to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will be reported. 
; The next amendment was to strike out lines 75, 76, and 77, as fol- 

ows: 

For the improvement of the harbor at New Haven, Connecticut, by constructing 
a breakwater, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 80 and 81, as follows: 

For the improvement of the harbor at Milford, Connecticut, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was to strike out lines 82 and 83, as follows: 

For the improvement of the Housatonic River, Connecticut, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 84 and 85, as follows: 

For the improvement of the harbor at Hyannis, Massachusetts, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 86 and 87, as follows: 

For the improvement of Taunton River, Massachusetts, $5,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 92 and 93, as follows: 

For the improvement of Merrimac River, Massachusetts, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 94 and 95, as follows: 

For the improvement of the entrance of Salem Harbor, Massachusetts, $10,000, 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line 97, to strike out “ twelve” and in- 
sert “ten ;” and in the same line, after the word “dollars,” to strike 
out “ five” and insert “four ;” so as to make the clause read: 


For the improvement of Penobscot River, Maine, $10,000 ; $4,000 of which shall 
be expended at or near the Narrows" in said river at Bucksport. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to strike out lines 100 and 101, as follows: 


For the improvement at Richmond Island, Maine, $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 103, to reduce the appropriation 
ap ry Ans abe of Cocheco River, New Hampshire, from $15,000 
to $14,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 107, to reduce the appropriation 
w AS De epeo of the harbor at Swanton, Vermont, from $10,000 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 109, to reduce the i ash ale 
for the construction of Ice Harbor at Chester, Pennsylvania, from 
$6,000 to $2,600, 

The amendment was to. 

5 The next amendment was to strike out lines 110 and 111, as fol- 
ows: 

For the improvement of Passaic River, New Jersey, $10,000. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I suppose if I say anything against strik- 
ing out this item it will be considered that it is a local interest and 
that I have not to the general welfare of the United States, 
New Jersey has four hundred miles of sea-coast, and contributes to- 
ward the revenues of the country as much as, and I think more than, 
any State of its population. If you strike this out there is nothing 
at all in the bill for New Jersey. 

Mr. CONKI.ING. ae the Hudson River improvement. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Hudson River my friend from New 
yous ooi hardly say belonged to New Jersey, for New York is in 
the habit—— 

Mr. CONKLING. A part of it stood for New Jersey, and the Sen- 
or had them put together in one sum of $66,000, so as to apply to 

th. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Then I hope it will be understood that 
$25,000 of that sum goes to improve the Hudson on the Jersey side. 
But this is a matter of $10,000 on an improvement which it was esti- 
mated would cost $100,000, Ninety thousand dollars has been spent, 
and this $10,000 will complete it. I think that the item had better 
stand in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee to strike ont the lines. 

The qoan being put, it was declared that the ayes appeared to 

revail. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN called for a division. 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust my friend from New Jersey will not dis- 
turb the harmony of this bill. We have appropriated in the bill just 
$5,000,000. I appreciate the strength of his appeal, but I think that 
Passaic River can get along for another year. This work is all dredg- 
ing, and I think we can manage the Passaic River for another year 
without increasing the appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
insist upon a division! 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No, sir; I will trust to my friend to have 
it righted elsewhere. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was in 


line 120, to reduce the appropriation for the improvement of the Des 
Moines Rapids, Mississippi River, from $275,000 to $230,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike ont lines 122 and 123, as follows: 

For the improvement of Elk River, Maryland, $5,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 126 and 127, as follows: 

For the improvement of the mouth of Occoquan River, Virginia, $2,400. 

The amendment was a; to. 

The next amendment was to strike ont lines 128 and 129, as follows: 

For the improvement of Aquia Creek, $3,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 130 and 131, as follows: 

For the improvement of Nomoni Creek, Virginia, $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 132 and 133, as follows: 

For the improvement of Accotink Creek, Virginia, $4,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was in line 139, to increase the appropria- 
tion for the improvement of Cape Fear River, North Carolina, from 
$100,000 to $150,000, 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line 142, to reduce the appropriation 
for the improvement of the French Broad River between Brevard 
710 on Buncombe County line, North Carolina, from $15,000 to 

10,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 143 and 144, as follows: 

For the improvement of Pamlico River, North Carolina, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 145 and 146, as follows: 

For the improvement of Clinch River, Tennessee, $12,000. 

The amendment was a, to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 147 and 148, as follows: 

For the improvement of the Hiawassee River, Tennessee, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
$ The next amendment was to strike out lines 149 and 150, as fol- 

ows: 

For the improvement of the Powell River, Virginia and Tennessee, $10,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 153, after the word “lino,” to 
strike out “ twenty-five” and insert “fifteen ;” in line 154, after the 
words “Smith’s Shoals,” strike out “twenty” and to insert “ten ;” 
in line 155, after the words “Smith’s Shoals,” strike out “thirty” 
and insert “ twenty-five ;” and at the end of the clause to insert: 

And from Smith’s Shoals to the Falls of the Cumberland, $2,000. 

So as to make tie clause read: 

For the improvement of Cumberland River above the city of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, from Nashville to the Kentucky line, $15,000; and thence to the foot of 
Smith's Shoals, $10,000; and for Smith's Shoals, $25,000; and from Smith's Shoals 
to the Falls of the Cumberland, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was in line 160, to reduce the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the Great Kanawha River, West Virginia, 
including the purchase of sites for dams and locks, not exceeding 
$15,000,” from $300,000 to $270,000. 

Mr. CONKLING. Iask the chairman to state where these “sites 
s rey and locks, not exceeding $15,000,” are to be purchased or 

‘ound f 

Mr. DAVIS. I will answer. | 

Mr. CONKLING. Let me state the point of my question. We 
heard the other day, as we have heard on many bygone days, about 
the improvement of the Kanawha, for a certain distance, which 
my friend, I understand, once traversed. I want to know whether 
these dams and locks are with a view to the ultimate improvement, 
the estimate of which, I believe, was $35,000,000, or whether they 
concern only the part of the river which he knows is referred to, by 
what I have said. 

Mr. DAVIS. It is near Charleston, This concerns the present 
locks, now in course of erection, and the purchase of sites for them, 
near Charleston, One is just below, and the other just above Charles- 
ton. There are two dams and locks now in course of construction. 

Mr. CONKLING. How many new sites for dams and locks are to 
be bought? This ä for “the purchase of sites for dams 
and lo ks,“ not for those that are resident now or have been begun 
now, but for the purchase of new sites. 

Mr. DAVIS. Two dams are already commenced where they approach 
the shore. The sites for those two dams, though they have been pur- 
chased and they have been at work on them, have not yet been paid 
for, because there was no appropriation applicable to that purpose. 
There is but $15,000 involved, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary. I understand there are but six or seven thousand dollars left 
for the present locks and future locks on this particular work that 
has been already commenced. 

Mr. CONKLING. How many sites are to be purchased ? 

Mr. DAVIS. That I cannot answer. There are two now. There 
may be others after the work progresses. The limit is $15,000. 
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Mr. CONKLING. The Senator will see as quickly as I do the point 
of my question. If $15,000 be appropriated for the purchase of sites 
unnumbered, for dams and locks unlocated, he knows that it com- 
mits to the discretion of those who manage the business to purchase 


as many sites as they please and pay down asum, no matter how 
small, upon each one within the limit of $15,000. Now if we mean to 
appropriate $15,000 to pay for two sites, we ought to say so; and if 
it is to pay for six sites we ought to say that. But I submit that in- 
asmuch as the sites are not even located by being kept within bound- 
aries between termini, but on the face of this bill may be anywhere 
on the Great Kanawha River in West Virginia, we ought either by 
metes and bounds or by specifying the maximum number of sites to 
say in some sense what we mean, and not to commit to sheer dis- 
cretion whether they shall purchase two sites or ten sites or twenty 
sites, whether they shall be located on the Kanawha below Charles- 
ton or whether they shall range on the Kanawha from the place 
where it departs from the State of West Virginia to the place where 
it enters that State. As this language stands now, it is“ for the im- 
provement of the Great Kanawha River, West Virginia,” and Ido 
not think a correct construction would confine it to West Virginia. 
That locates the river. 

The Great Kanawha River, West Virginia, including the purchase of sites for 
dams and locks not exceeding $15,000, $270,000. 

If $15,000 will enable a payment to be made down so as to bind 
the bargain for the purchase of fifteen sites, that may be done, and 
they may be located anywhere; and in the interest of this improve- 
ment, if the Senator knows where these sites are to be and the num- 
ber of them, I submit it should be stated in the bill “for the pur- 
chase of three sites” or “four sites” or “six sites” or whatever the 
number “for locks and dams.” If no survey bas been made, if no- 
body knows where they are to be, certainly the appropriation is pre- 
mature. 

Mr. DAVIS. This wording, I understand, is in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Department. I understand that there are 
two already commenced, and it is presumed that the $15,000 prob- 
ably will purchase six or seven, whichever it is finally determined to 
build between the falls of the Great Kanawha and the Ohio River. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then should it not say “between the falls of the 
Great Kanawha and the Ohio River?” 

Mr. DAVIS. I have no objection to that, I think it would be very 


proper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. INGALLSs in the chair.) The pro- 
posed amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. After the word “locks” it is proposed to insert 
“between the great falls and the Ohio River.” 

Mr. DAVIS. Nobody objects to that. 

Mr. WITHERS, Let it be done by general consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the committee 
will be so modified, if there be no objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now I propose to add another amendment, “and 
full payment therefor,” after the words just inserted, so that what- 
ever locks or dams we purchase the sites shall be paid for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the committee 
will be so modified, if there is no objection. 

Mr. CONKLING. It should come in before the other amendment, so 
as to make the clause read: 

For the improvement of the Great Kanawha River, West Virginia, including the 

rchase of sites for dams and locks and full payment therefor, between the great 
Palis and the Ohio River, not exceeding $15,000, $210,000. 


Mr. HARVEY. I suggest that the amendment would read a little 
better by saying “purchase of and full payment for,” and letting the 
description of the sites and dams come in connection with the location. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, If there be no objection that sas 
of phraseology will be made. The Chair hears no objection. The 
question is on the amendment of the committee, as modified, 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was to 
insert as lines 162, 163, 164, and 165: 

For removal of Beaver and Nailor Bend Rocks, and for cleaning out snags and 
fallen trees in the Little Kanawha, West Virginia, $7,300. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 170, 171, and 172, as 
follows: 

For continuing the work of dred, and removing obstructions to navigation 
in Cypress — Texas, $30,000. ging 8 

Mr. MAXEY. On a former occasion I explained the necessity of 
the work. The item passed the House of Representatives, and when 
it came here it wasstricken out by the committee, era as itis stricken 
out now, and restored by the Senate. I fully explained then the rea- 
son for it, and I am of the same opinion still. I hope it will not be 
stricken out. 

As to the next item, for the improvement of Sabine Pass, &., im- 
mediately following, I explained that before, and the appropriation 
made by the House was retained by the Senate. I perceive that the 
committee propose to reduce it from $60,000 to $40,000. 

I gave an explanation also as to the succeeding item for deepening 
the channel over the bar at the month of the Trinity River, draining 
some twenty-five or thirty counties engaged in the cotton trade. The 


appropriation is not for the improvement of the river, but removing 
the bar at the entrance of the bay. That was given before, but I see 
it stricken out again, though the appropriation is only $12,500. 

The next item is for the improvement of Pass Cavallo Inlet, which 
is reduced from $40,000 to $20,000; and then there is $10,000 for the 
improvement of Aransas Pass, which is stricken out by the committee. 
I gave the reasons fully before. I hope the Senate will not agree to 
these amendments. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was in 
line 177, to reduce the appropriation for the improvement of Sabine 
Pass, and for improvement of Blue Buck Bar and Sabine Bay, and for 
deepening the channel over the bar at the month of the Sabine River, 
and for deepening of the channel over the bar at the mouth of Neches 
River, where these rivers enter Sabine Bay,” from $60,000 to $40,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 179, 180, and 181, as 
follows: 

For d. g the channel over the bar at the mouth of the Trinity River where 
it enters Galveston Bay, $12,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 183, to reduce the appropriation 
“for the improvement of Paso Cavallo, inlet to Matagorda Bay, Texas,” 
from $40,000 to $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike ont lines 184, 185, and 186, as 
follows: 

For the improvement of Aransas and aj 

be ite 98 Pass, pproaches to Rockport and Corpus 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line 188, to reduce the appropriation 
for the improvement of the Coosa River, Georgia, from $40,000 to 


000. 

Mr. SPENCER. I move to amend after the word “Georgia” by in- 
serting “and Alabama, between Rome and the Selma, Rome and Dal- 
ton Railroad bridge.“ The chairman of the committee will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. That was the clause in the original bill. 

3 r It is a mere clerical omission here and ought to be 
the bill. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 7 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was after 
the word “Arkansas,” in line 189, to insert the words “and Louisiana,” 
and in line 190, before the word “thonsand,” to strike out “eight” 
and insert “twelve ;” so that the clanse will read: 

For the improvement of the Ouachita River, Arkansas and Lonisiana, $12,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
The next amendment was to strike out lines 191 and 192, as follows: 
For the improvement of the Tombigbee River, Alabama, $13,950. 


U 

Mr. SPENCER. I hope this amendment will not be adopted. 
There is manifest unfairness in it. Right above this is “the Oua- 
chita River, Arkansas and Louisiana,” where the appropriation is in- 
creased from $3,000 to $12,000; and here is the Tombigbee River, one 
of the finest and most beautiful streams in the South, that floats per- 
haps more cotton than almost any other river in the country, the ap- 
propriation for which is stricken out. I hope the amendment will 
not be a to. 

Mr. CONKLING. What is the work to be done? 

Mr. SPENCER. Cutting out snags and the general improvement 
of the river, 

Mr. ALLISON, I trast that my good friend from Alabama will not 
press a division on this amendment. 

Mr. SPENCER. I feel that Lowe a duty to the constituency that 
I in part represent here to see some sort of justice done. I do not 
think the committee in this revised bill has been doing justice to the 
coun nerally. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not care to argue it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amendment 
to strike out the clause. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was in 
line 196, to increase the appre riation “for the improvement of the 
Lower Willamette and Columbia Rivers from Portland, Oregon, to 
the sea,” from $15,000 to 820,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line 199, to increase the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the Upper Willamette River, Oregon,” from 
$15,000 to $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 202 and 203, as follows: 

For breakwater at Wilmington, California, $30,000. 


The amendment was a; to. 
The next amendment was to strike out lines 204 and 205, as follows: 
For the improvement of Sacramento and Feather Rivers, California, $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was in line 209, after the word “ River,” to 
strike ont the words “below Stockton ;” and in line 210, after the word 
“California,” to strike out “to be applied below Stockton;” so that 
the clause will read: 

For the improvement of San Joaquin River, California, $20,000. 


Mr. CONKLING. I shonld like to inquire why it is that you strike 
out “below Stockton?” Where is it to be applied? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is to be applied, in the discretion of the engineers, 
either above or below Stockton. There is a large commerce on the 
San Joaquin River above Stockton. 

Mr. CONKLING. You do not mean by this that it shall not be 
applied below Stockton? 

Mr. ALLISON. Not at all; we simply give them the whole river 
instead of a portion. 

. The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was to 
strike out lines 212 and 213, as follows: 

For the improvement of Monterey Harbor, California, $12,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 215, to reduce the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the Delaware River below Petty’s Island,” 
from $50,000 to $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 217, to reduce the appropriation 
“for removing raft in Red River and closing Tone’s Bayon Louden iana,” 
from $40,000 to $35,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 221, to increase the appropriation 
“ for the improvement of the Schuylkill River, Pennsylvania,” from 
$18,000 to $25,000. 

Thé amendment was agreed to. 

4 1 —— next amendment was to strike out lines 222, 223, and 224, as 
ollows: 

For tho eee . of the Delaware River between Trenton and White Hill, 
New Jersey, $7,500, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 226, to reduce the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the harbor at Bridgeport, Connecticut,” from 
$15,000 to $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 231 and 232, as follows: 

For the improvement of the harbor at Saugatuck, Michigan, $3,000. 


The amendment was to, 

The next amendment was in line 236, to reduce the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the harbor at Manitowoc, Wisconsin,” from 
$10,000 to $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 238, to reduce the appropriation 
for the improvement of the harbor at Sheboygan, Wisconsin, from 
$8,000 to 86,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 240, to reduce the appropriation 
for the improvement of the harbor at Port Washington, Wisconsin, 
from $12,500 to $8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 243, to increase the appropriation 
for ‘0 bag Staab of the harbor at Oswego, New York, from $70,000 
to . 

The amendment was a, to. 

; The next amendment was to strike out lines 244 and 245, as fol- 
ows: 


For the improvement of the harbor at Waddington, Now York, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
; ane next amendment was to strike out lines 246, 247, and 248, as 
‘ollows: 


For the improvement of Harlem River, New York, 81 to be expended be- 
tween Warda Island and Hudson River. ' each 


Mr. KERNAN. I am very reluctant to interfere with the harmony 
of the report; but this is an appropriation made with a view to im- 
prove the Harlem River between the point named and the Hudson, 
where the tide ebbs and flows, and everybody familiar with the local- 
ity can appreciate how important it is. The work has been com- 
menced, and this is a very small appropriation to continue it, much 
less than what it requires. It will enable the commerce to from 
the East River into the Hudson, the tide ebbing and flowing through- 
out the whole space, and it will greatly facilitate commerce and 
cheapen it and render a great deal of it more safe. I hope it will not 
be stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment striking out the clause. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was in 
lines 249 and 250, after the words “Hudson River,” to strike out “New 
. twenty-five” and insert “sixty-six ;” so as to make the clause 
rend: 

For the improvement of Hudson River, $66,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was to strike out lines 251 and 252, as follows: 

For the improvement of Elk River, West Virginia, $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next ameudment was to strike ont lines 259 and 260, as follows: 

For the improvement of Mackey's Ferry, North Carolina, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 262, to reduce the appropriation 
is 1 improvement of the Yazoo River, Mississippi, from $22,000 to 


The amendment was agreed to. 
i The next amendment was to strike out lines 263 and 264, as fol- 
ows: e 


For the improvement of Pascagoula Bay, Mississippi, $10,000, 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line 265, after the word “ White,” to 
sirike out “ and Saint Francis Rivers” and insert “ River at Buffalo 
Shoals ;” in line 266, after the word “Ar to strike out “ fif- 
teen” and insert “ten;” and in line 267,” after the word “ dollars,” 
to strike out “of which there shall be expended $10,000 upon White 
River and the remainder upon Saint Francis River;” so as to make 
the clause read: 

For the improvement of White River at Buffalo Shoals, Arkansas, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 270 and 271, as follows: 

For the improvement of the Perquimons River, North Carolina, $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

A — next amendment was to strike out from line 274 to line 278, as 
‘ollows: 

For the improvement of the Rock Castle River, Kentucky, $2,000 
discretion of the Secre of War, to be expended on Cumberland and 
Rivers above Nashville, Tennessee, $23,000. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was in line 280, to reduce the appropriation 
“for the Etowah River, Georgia,” from $15,000 to $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was in line 282, to rednce the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the Ocmulgee River, Georgia,” from $25,000 
to $15,000. 

The amendment was to 

The next amendment was to 
lows: 

For the improvement of the port of Darien, Georgia, $5,000. 


Mr. GORDON. I should rather have the sense of the Senate on 
that amendment after I have repeated the statement which I made 
the other day. From this port is shipped one-fourth of the entire 
lumber exported from the United States. It is a port that really re- 
quires some improvement; very small; as is seen, only $5,000 is asked. 
There are some snags, logs that bave drifted down from the hills 
aboye several hundred miles and have lodged in that port, and 
ought to be removed. I have nothing more to ask than the privilege 
of making that statement and taking the sense of the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was 
in line 287, to reduce the appropriation “for the improvement of New 
River, from the lead-mines in Wythe Connty, Virginia, to the mouth 
of Greenbrier River, West Virginia,” from $25,000 to $15,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 289 and 200, as follows: 

For the improvement of the Mattapony River, Virginia, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to strike ont lines 291 and 292, as follows: 
For the improvement of the Pamunkey River, Virginia, $6,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 294, to increase the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the harbor at Norfolk, Virginia,” from 
$13,000 to $39,600, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

i The next amendment was to strike ont lines 298 and 299, as fol- 
Ows: 
For the improvement of the Choctawhatchie River, Florida and Alabama, $5,000. 


Mr. SPENCER. I hope this amendment will not be to. I 
think this a great outrage to strike out a small appropriation of 
$5,000 for this important river. It drains a new lumber country just 
opened up, and there is nothing that will advantage commerce more 
than an appropriation for the improvement of the river. I hope the 
Senate will not agree to the amendment. 

The amendment was to, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was to 
strike out lines 300 and 301, as follows: 

For the improvement of the Apalachicola River, Florida, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to strike ont lines 302 and 303, as follows: 


For removing obstructions and deepening channel at the pass of Brazos San- 
tiago, Texas, $10,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


and, in the 
Rock Castle 


strike out lines 283 and 284, as fol- 
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The next amendment was in line 305, to reduce the appropriation 
“for continuing the improvement on the outer bar at veston, 
Texas,” from „000 to $150,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 307 and 308, as follows: 

For the improvement of the French Broad River in Tennessee, $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
> ae next amendment was to strike out from line 309 to line 312, as 

ollows: 

For the * of the Missouri River at the point where it is cutting into 
the Kansas shore above Saint Joseph, Missouri, for the protection of the city of 
Saint Joseph, $10,000. 

Mr.COCKRELL. I do hope the Senate will not agree to this amend- 
ment recommended by the committee. That amount is not to be ex- 
pended in Missouri, and the way the bill is now ea there is not 
one solitary cent of this $5,000,000 to be expended in Missouri. This is 
a matter of great necessity at this place. The river there, in conse- 
quence of some improvements that have heretofore been made and 
not having sufficient money to perfect them, is cutting rapidly into 
the Kansas shore and threatens to cut through, leaving an island in 
front of the city of Saint Joe, and also to leave the railroad bridge 
there entirely useless, of no value. I think that this small sum of 
$10,000 should certainly be given. I have the report of the engineer 
in charge of the work arrangers. e a larger amount than this 
and saying that it is a matter of public necessity. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAXEY. My attention was called away by the rapid reading, 
and I ask that lines 304, 305, and 306 be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote will be reconsidered by 
unanimous consent, and the question will be on the amendment strik- 
ing out those lines, 

. MAXEY. This amendment covers the most important harbor 
that we have in the State of Texas. It is one of the most unques- 
tionable importance not only to the State of Texas but to the State 
of Kansas, to the State of Nebraska, and to the Indian Territory. 
The House bill is: 

For continuing the improvement on the outer bar at Galveston, Texas, $200,000. 


The amendment is to cut it down to $150,000. The engineer recom- 
mended $350,000. Considerable work has been done there, and a very 
small appropriation was recommended for continuance. The recom- 
mendation of two years ago was $400,000, and out of that $150,000 
were appropriated. He again recommends $350,000 for the present 
year and urges it. This appropriation is urged in a letter sent here 
in January last with the report of the engineer in charge, Major 
Howell; by the officer in ch of the work and by the board of en- 
gineers, composed of Generals Tower, Wright, and Newton. If there 
are any three better engineers in all America than these three I have 
no knowledge of them, and I know that the ee. officer in charge 
of the work is a competent and able man. I have personally visited 
= inspected these works, and I have some knowledge of my- 
self. 

It may be said that the work going on is an experiment. By refer- 
ence to a paper which I hold in sits, bee it will be found that by a 
small sum placed there prior to December, 1875, the gabions which 
had been put down to form the jetty were not yet filled by sand; a 
storm arose before they could be filled with sand. They stood there 
in the water, and the engineer in charge, Major Howell, reports that 
it was to his utter amazement, when the storm was over and he was 
able to look into the work there, that the gabions were precisely in 
the place where they had been laid. These engineers, General Tower, 
General Newton, and General Wright, say that, notwithstanding all 
the storms, the resistance of the jetties is remarkable. They use a 
stronger word than that; they say it is unquestionable; and yet since 
that time, since they made that report in eh to that storm, a cy- 
clone swept over that coast subsequent to these reports, and the 
work withstood the storm triumphantly. 

Now they say that if this gabion system, which I could explain to 
the Senate because I have examined it particularly, succeeds, it will 
save the United States Government millions of dollars, because it is 
the cheapest plan that has ever been adopted forimprovements. That 
it is believed to be an eminently successful system we have only to 
look at the fact that Captain Eads is risking all his fortune in carry- 
ing out a similar system at the month of the Mississippi River. I say 
to the Senator in cared of this bill that if that system is successful 
it will save the United States Government millions of dollars. Isay 
to him, for I have not time in a five-minute speech to read all these 
things, that the chief engineer says it is important to go on and with 
a sufficient appropriation to continue the work without interruption. 

In the face of all these things I think I have been very reason- 
able, considering that the committee have struek me down $177,000, 
and I do ask that in this case the 3 for the mouth of Gal- 
veston Harbor be made; and I call on every Senator here who has 
been to Galveston, any one that knows anything about the impor- 
tance of the commerce of that place, whether that appropriation 
should not be left as the House left it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has expired. The 
action of the Senate on the amendment proposed by the committee 
in lines 304, 305, 306 having been reconsidered by unanimous consent, 
the question recurs, Will the Senate agree to the amendment? 


Mr. ALLISON. We have appropriated in this bill $225,000 for the 
harbor at Galveston, $100,000 more than is given to any harbor in this 
bill, and a larger appropriation than is given in this bill to any im- 
provenu of harbors except the improvement of Hell Gate, New 

ork. We were compelled under the instructions of the Senate to 
reduce this appropriation somewhat, The sum given here for this 
particular purpose is $150,000. It will go a long way toward build- 
ing these jetties, and I trast the Senator from Texas will not press 
his eee to the amendment. 

Mr. MAXEY. I only desire to say in reply that I find $150,000 given 
to Cape Fear on a recommendation of $210,000, and I find $270,000 
given to the Kanawha River, and $270,000 given to the Muscle Shoals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will remind the Senator 
that his time is exhausted on the pending amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was to 
insert as lines 313 and 314 the following: 

Ph improvement of the Missouri River above the mouth of the Yellowstone, 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 315, 316, and 317, as 
follows: 

For the im ent of the U Monongahela River near M town, West 
Virginia, $25,000. 7 oe 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 320 and 321, as follows: 

For the improvement of the Wicomico River, Maryland, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
g The next amendment was to strike out lines 322 and 823, as fol- 
ows: 


For the improvement of Big Sandy River, Kentucky and West Virginia, $25,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 325, to reduce the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the harbor at Michigan City, Indiana,” from 
$50,000 to $35,000. 

Mr. MORTON. I hope that amendment will not be to. 
Fifty thousand dollars is barely sufficient for the purpose. It is the 
only lake harbor we have. I trast the committee will not insist on 
the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I must insist. We were obliged to make a little 
reduction in this appropriation in order to carry out the general pur- 
pose of the Senate. 

Mr. McDONALD. I desire to join with my colleague in insisting 
that the reduction ought not to take place. The original bill as it 
came from the House contained the amount of $50,000, and I regarded 
it as the very smallest sum that could properly be appropriated for the 
purpose. That was not chauged when bill was first reported to 
the Senate; it has only been changed in this report. I do trust it 
will be restored. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That would carry the bill above $5,000,000. 

Mr. McDONALD. There is a disposition, I see, on the part of the 
Senate to abide by the report of the committee, and I feel that in- 
clination myself very strongly. It is late in the session, ard it will 
be difficult for every Senator to get what he desires; but this is the 
first time that this appropriation has been touched since it has been 
brought forward, and I hope it ‘will commend itself to the Senate 
either now or in some other form as it originally stood, so that we 
shall not lose the benefit of the amount first placed in the bill, This 
is the only harbor south of Chicago on Lake Michigan, and the only 
harbor we have in the State of Indiana; and it is becoming a very im- 
portant place not only to our State but to all that northern country. 

Mr. MORTON. I trust the Senator from Iowa will not require 
this matter to be discussed. I see that he has enlarged the appro- 
priations in many cases, and put in some new ones. There are two 
new ones immediately following this item. Here is the single appro- 

riation jn the State of Indiana for a lake harbor, the only one we 
ve. It is $50,000. It is a small allowance for the work. To cut it 
down to $35,000 virtnally destroys it; and if we are to be cut down, 
so far as I am concerned I shall feel myself under the necessity of 
antagonizing appropriations that are proposed herein the form of 
amendments. The Senator has got two in his own State immediately 
following this item. This is not just. I understand the merits of 
this appropriation. Fifty thousand dollars is small enough. To cut 
it down to $35,000 will very nearly destroy it and leave the work un- 
finished. I therefore appeal to the Senator from Iowa to withdraw 
his objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Indiana calls attention to two 
amendments immediately following this, and gives me fair notice 
that he will antagonize those, If they are im er amendments of 
course the Senate will strike them out. Now, this harbor at Michigan 
City has been appropriated for a great many years, as the Senator is 
very well aware. The Engineer Burean estimate only $60,000 for the 
completion of the work, and it is for the extension of the breakwater 
at this point, Michigan City, and for dredging. Of course $35,000 
will not go as far toward building a breakwater as $60,000, the full 
estimate of the engineers, on a basis of $14,000,000. But I submit to 
my friends from Indiana that we have cut down this appropriation 
less than any estimate in the bill that I know of, and have given 
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them $35,000. If it were proper for me to say so, I might say that 
this was done at the very last moment, we having struck it down 
originally to only $40,000. I trust the Senators from Indiana will not 
for the sake of $15,000 for this harbor, whereas estimate of only 
a a was originally made, disturb and destroy the harmony of this 
bill. 

Mr. MORTON. Ido not think the harmony of this bill requires 
this little appropriation for our only harbor to be virtually destroyed. 
It is in a very imperfect condition. It has been estimated that with 
$60,000 the breakwater can be so extended as to make our harbor safe 
and make it serviceable. To make it $35,000 is virtually to delay it 
and make it useless almost for another year. This is not required. 
Here follow two new appropriations not in the original bill: 

Ps Sagas improvement of the Rush Chute and the harbor of Burlington, Iowa, 


For the improvement of the harbor at Fort Madison, Iowa, $10,000. 


Mr. SPENCER. I will state to the Senator, if he will allow me, 
that there were no appropriations last year for those two objects, 

Mr. MORTON. No, they are new works. They come in here as 
amendments. I could go over the bill and pick out enough intro- 
ductions of that kind, I think, All we ask is that a State that has 
but one lake harbor, and it is a pet of ours, and we think a good deal 
of it, should not be crippled and cut down until it is almost worth- 
less, while there are plenty of works in the bill that, so far as im- 

rtance is concerned, do not compare with it. This is an important 

arbor, and especially important to the State of Indiana. 

Mr. McDONALD. I desire to state one fact to the Senate in refer- 
ence to this harbor. As I have already stated, it is the only harbor 
on Lake Michigan south of Chicago, and has become of late years, 
since these improvements have made it of practical use and benefit, 
a harbor of refuge to a very great extent, as well as concentrating 
there a very large commerce from the upper lakes, and especially in 
the matter of timber. As I have already stated, this appropriation 
at $50,000 ran its length through the House and the Senate and the 
Senate committee in its first report, and this is the first time it has 
been touched. As we are not asking much, we should like very much 
indeed to have the item restored to that amount which would give it 
some efficiency in completing the harbor. There are some other re- 
ductions in this amended bill that tonch our State which we do not 
propose to say anything about; but this is a matter that we are ex- 
ceedingly anxious shall be restored to the original amount as fixed in 
the House bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, this harbor at Michigan City has 
had hitherto $526,000 for its improvement. We have fed it from year 
to year and day by day for a great many years; and now the engineer 
estimates only $60,000 for continuing this work. We have given 
$35,000, and yet we are told that this is a destruction to this harbor 
at Michigan City. Itis a mistaken statement. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Morton] that when we come to debate the 
two next amendments I shall be ready to meet him upon that subject, 
and to discuss whether they are new works or old works. 

Let us take this bill as it stands on each particular amendment. If 
this is an unjust amendment, vote it down. If the committee have 
not exercised a proper and wise discretion in making a fair reduction 
here, vote this amendment down. When we come to the next amend- 
ments, if the Senator from Indiana wishes to assail them, T shall be 
ready to defend them, and the committee will be ready to defend them. 

Mr. MORTON. One word. All we ask in this matter is justice. I 
have no objection to the Senator’s amendments, though they are new 
works and they are not in the bill as it came from the House and 
were not in the former bill. They are not necessary, therefore, to 
the harmony of the bill. No appropriation was made for them last 

ear. What my friend means in talking about the harmony of the 

ill and striking this appropriation down for that purpose and puttin 
in these two new items, I do not very well comprehend. All we as 
is to preserve this appropriation as it came from the House and as it 
passed the Senate before. 

Mr. WEST. As a member of the committee that reported this bill 
and having voted to agree to this amendment, I should like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Indiana to the ec of the engi- 
neers, in which they state that they had in hand and available on the 
Ist of July, 1875, $85,000 of preceeding appropriations, that they have 
a large amount of that money now available, and this $60,000 they 
cannot use during tbe short season that this bill now contemplates. 
They have enough money there, and I do not think if the Senator was 
entirely familiar with the amounts that have been appropriated and 
are now available he would sup that this reduction would in any 
way interfere with the prosecution of what the wants of commerce 
demand there. 

Mr. MORTON. If my friend understood the plan of that work and 
what was n and the condition of the harbor, he would at once 
see the force of what I say about it. This is a smaller amount than 
they believe they can get on with, and there is no economy in cutting 
the 5 down to 835,000. Yon save $15,000 here and you 
cripple the work, and perhaps you will put $15,000 in for Pipe Creek 
or some other place not in the bill before. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
in line 325, 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 33, noes 9. 

Mr. MORTON called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 


Mr. CONKLING. The yeas and nays being called for on this 
amendment, I wish to relieve myself from the possible 1 of 


seeming to be invidious, and therefore I will assign brie 
in regard to it. 

The first amendment in this bill is to strike out altogether the ap- 
propriation for continuing the work in the harbor of Dunkirk, and I 
might borrow what the Senator from Indiana [Mr. MorTox] has said 
touching the work he speaks of as descriptive of the work I speak of. 
Following that amendment are three or four others striking out al- 
together appropriations for harbors and important harbors on Lake 
Ontario, on the northern frontier of New York, a fact which I men- 
tion only as showing that I know something about them. I cannot 
support the committee in striking out works which I do know about 
and which happen to be located in the State from which I come and 
which I know to be important works, which I know to be partially 
complete, and then vote to overrule the committee when it has re- 
duced this estimate about 40 per cent. in a bill in which it has re- 
duced the estimates 9 663 per cent. or thereabouts. The 
total estimates are $14,000,000. The committee brings them down to 
$5,000,000, and as 5 is to 14 so is the general reduction. Here is a 
reduction which is left above the average reduction, and we are 
asked to override the committee on a state of case which applies not 
only to other instances but which 97 oy to others equally merito- 
pions where the committee have stricken out altogether the appro- 

riations. 

3 The Senators from Indiana must see that it is very awkward for 
Senators coming from the locality in which such utter refusal to ap- 
ig ytd has been recommended by the committee and concurred 
in by the Senate, to turn around now and make this more than an 
exceptional case to the general rule. It is said that the committee 
has put in two appropriations next to this item for which no appro- 
priation was made before. That gives rise to a question. It was one 
of the Plinys, I believe, who supplicating Jupiter, rested his prayer 
mainly on the fact that he had never prayed before. Whether when 
a work comes here for which nothing hee been voted before, it is ina 
less meritorious attitude than it would be if half a million dollars had 
been previously appropriated, is a question which we must meet when 
we come to those amendments. Not meaning at all to dispute the 
merits of this case, I mnst vote with the committee both because no 
invidious distinction has been applied to it, but it seems to me to 
have been exceptionally favored, and because of other cases in the 
bill for which I am sure a stronger argument can be made than can 
be made for this. 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to invoke the sympathy of the Senate for 
Massachusetts in this connection. My colleague and I have been 
obliged to sit here and see Plymouth Harbor sacriticed to the spirit 
which has animated the committee in bringing forth this bill, the 
first harbor in which a vessel ever entered freighted with anything 
valuable to this continent, and withont which I do not see any pros- 
pect of any more pilgrims ever landing upon this shore; a T 
which needs the appropriation that was in the bill originally, and 
without which the commerce of Massachusetts will seriously suffer. 
My colleague and myself upon a consultation felt as if it were due to 
Massachusetts and due to the commerce of that State and of the 
country, as well as to the ever-precious memories connected with 
Plymouth, to resist this attempt on the part of this committee to cut 
off entirely that appropriation ; but in consideration of the desire to 
cut down the total appropriations to the lowest point, $5,000,000, we 
did not think it worth while to destroy the harmony of this bill. But 
if, after having passed by Massachusetts, and Plymouth with all its 
claims upon the consideration of this country, the Senate shall de- 

art from that spirit with which they set out upon this bill, 1 feel as 
if it would be the duty of my colleague and myself to rally and move 
a reconsideration of the vote of the Senate upon the amendment 
striking ont every dollar of appropriation for that harbor. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Allow me to ask agueson: I wish to know 
of the Senator from Massachusetts whether the appropriation stricken 
out was for the removal of Plymouth Rock ? 

Mr. DAWES. No; my friend and his people in the far West and 
from all parts of this country have visited Plymouth so often and car- 
ried away so many mementoes of that rock that it is reduced to such 
small proportions as to make no obstruction on that account, It is 
the winds and the waves which flow in there upon that harbor and 
wash away the breakwater that cause trouble. I may be permitted 
to say that it is a harbor of refuge for the commerce of the Atlantic 
coast all along that portion of it, and my friend from Michigan knows 
what a harbor of refuge is, and without it I think the commerce of 
the coast will materially suffer. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has spoken five minutes 
on the pending amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President 

Mr. LOGAN. What has Oregon to do with Plymouth Rock? 
[Langhter.] 

Mr. MITCHELL. I do not know that Oregon has anything to do 
with Plymouth Rock particularly, but it has something to do with this 
bill and with this amendment. It would give me very t pleasure 
to vote with the honorable Senaior from Indiana [Mr. MORTON ] to in- 
crease his appropriation to what he deems that his State is entitled 
to, and under ordinary circumstances I should certainly do so with a 
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great deal of pleasure; but I intend to sustain the committee for two 
reasons: First, outof sympathy for the committee. Irhink they have 
labored diligently and long in order to perfect a bill that might meet 
with the approbation of a majority of the Senate. I shall sustain the 
committee again, because it is my religious belief that unless this 
Dill is agreed to by the Senate as reported by the committee we shall 
not be able to pass a river and harbor bill in the Senate at this ses- 
sion. It is my conviction, from all that has taken place in reference 
to this bill in the many days that it has been under consideration here 
nearly two weeks, I believe, altogether - that if we now break in upon it 
in any essential particular, either increasing or decreasing the appro- 

riations as contained in the bill reported by the honorable Senator 

m Iowa, we shall not be able to agree upon any bill, 

Now, sir, I suppose there are no Senators upon this floor who have 
a greater right to complain of this bill when we come to look to local 
interests than the Senators from Oregon. At the same time I am con- 
strained by the considerations I have referred to and by others to 
refrain from doing anything in the interest of our section that would 
tend to disrupt or break up this bill. Why, Mr. President, we have 
on our coast, in which our people are immediately interested, in which 
the commerce of the whole Pacific coast I might say, the North Pa- 
cific coast at least has a deep interest, a river that has at least three 
branches that are two or three times longer, each of them, and deeper 
and wider and of more importance than nine-tenths of the rivers for 
which appropriations are made in the bill now under consideration. 
The Columbia River and its three forks, the Willamette, the Lewis 
Fork, and Clarke’s Fork, are all of them mighty rivers compared with 
streams for which appropriations are made here. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What can you say of the Snake River? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I refer to the Snake River also. It isa very im- 
portant river, hundreds of miles in length, and navigable by large- 
sized steamboats. We enter one of the branches of the Columbia 
River over one hundred and ten miles from its mouth by ocean ves- 
sels drawing eighteen feet of water; and the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, until you commensed putting your jetties there, did not have 
eig, t feet of water. 

ou talk about appropriation, and how much do wo get? There are 
obstructions at certain points where by making a reasonable appro- 
priation you can extend that navigation hundreds of miles farther into 
the interior. That is what we want appropriations for. The obstrne- 
tion of the Cascades in the Columbia River is one mile and a half in 
length, for which an estimate has been made after a survey by the 
Engineer Department under the direction of Congress, and a recom- 
mendation has been made by the War Department in favor of the 
improvement; and thatimprovement, if made, would open up the nav- 
igation of this great river for hundreds of miles above; open up a coun- 
try wider in extent than all of New England and two or three of the 
Middle States thrown in. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And with a greater population? 

Mr. MITCHELL. And witha greater population as it will have at 
no very distant day if this is done, I will say to the honorable Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Then I say if any Senators have a right to complain here, it is not 
the Senators from Indiana nor the Senators from Illinois, nor the 
Senators from Vermont, but it is the Senators from Oregon represent- 
ing this new country, not representing Plymouth Rock that was fin- 
ished years ago; but representing a new country where appropria- 
tions are demanded in order to develop the resources of that great 
country. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to have the Senator tell us whether 
there would have been any Oregon if it had not been for Plymouth 
Rock. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MITCHELL, Probably not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I should like to know why the 
Senators from Oregon have any right to complain of the committee 
of the Senate. They say that they are the Senators who have the 
right to complain. The committee of the Senate has increased the 
appropriations made by the House bill for the State of Oregon $45,000, 
and I think if they had increased the appropriations for the State of 
orang and the rivers in it $45,000, I should be disposed to stand 

them, too. 

Mr. MORTON. win my friend state what this bill does for the 
tg Ge of preserving harmony in regard to the appropriations in the 

tate of New York? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is a very interesting question. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana has the figures and can answer the distinguished 
Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana has spoken 
five minutes on the pending amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will yield to him to answer the question he 
has asked me, out of my time. 

Mr. SARGENT. That is not in order, 

Mr. MORTON. Then I move to recommit the bill. I simply wish 
to show what has been done to preserve the harmony of this bill, 
which takes $15,000 out of this single harbor in Indiana. This bill, 
according to the statement pnt in my hands by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, increases the appropriation for New York, at Baffalo $10,000; at 
Oak Orchard, $3,000; at East River or Hell Gate, $90,000; at Oswego, 
820,000; for the Hudson River, $41,000; making an increase over the 
former bill of $110,000 for the State of New York. I should suppose 
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the Senator from New York would be satisfied with the bill. In or- 
der to preserve the harmony of the bill and enable New York to get 
this increase and Oregon to get her increase of $45,000, and I do not 
know what other States, Indiana must in her single port be cut down 
$15,000, and the appropriation rendered inefficient. 

I simply refer to this to show the character of this bill and what 
is necessary to preserve its harmony, and how important it is, 80 
that its harmony should not be disturbed, that certain States should 
be largely increased and other States, having very little in the begin- 
ning, should have still less left to them. All this is in order to pre- 
serve the harmony of this appropriation bill! I think this is wrong. 
I do not think there is any justice in it. I think there is no economy 
in it. I do not wish to disturb the harmony of this proceeding, or 
mar the happy orn of this bill. This harmony has been de- 
termined, and therefore I withdraw the application for the yeas aud 
nays, but still with the distinct understanding that this is not right 
and that what has been largely added to one State onght not to be 
taken froin the little given to another State. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We had better have the yeas and nays, as they 
have been ordered. 

Mr. MORTON. I withdraw the motion to recommit. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ifeel that this bill is of great importance, but at the 
same time I feel a good deal as the Senator from Indiana does in 
reference to one of the amendments made on an appropriation to the 
State of Illinois; but if the Senate determine to stand by the com- 
Ane I shall certainly be as agreeable as any other Senator on the 
subject. 

The speech that was made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DAWES] really affected me very seriously. It was not only eloquent and 
able, but very feeling in reference to Plymouth Rock and the harbor 
at Plymouth Rock. We are, I suppose, to understand that on account 
of an appropriation for that harbor 3 stricken ont no ot her May- 
flower will ever land there and probably the population of Massa- 
chusetts will be decreased, and much injury done thereby to the 
great people of the United States of America; but there is an appro- 
priation in the bill which I think would affect the people of Illinois 
about as seriously as the sppropriatign with reference to Plymouth 
Rock. I refer to the item following the item for the improvement of 
the harbor at Michigan City, Indiana: 

For the improvement of the channel of the Mississippi River opposite the city 


of Saint Louis, Missouri, by the construction of a low dam accross the channel east 
3 Island, known as Cahokia Chute, and in the revetment of said island, 


I think that 1 hd Alem pa was a perfectly proper one and a very 
necessary one. I only rose for the purpose of saying that if the bill 
is not to be amended at all, I as a matter of course shall acquiesce in 
the report of the committee; butif the bill is amended I shall ask the 
Senate to re-instate this appropriation, believing that it is one of very 
great importance to that part of the country. I am very sorry to see 
that it was stricken out v the committee. Ido not believe that 
there is an appropriation in this bill of a more worthy character than 
the appropriation which was made in the bill x the House, in refer- 
ence to this particular item. I am very sorry the committee struck 
it ont. If, however, the determination is to stand by the bill as re- 
ported, I most certainly shall acquiesce in the action of the commit- 
tee, and submit to whatever the Senate shall agree to in this respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana with- 
draw the call for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir; I desire to preserve harmony. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the call being 
withdrawn? The Chair hears none. The amendment is agreed to. 
The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was to 
strike out from line 326 to line 330, as follows: 

For the improvement of the channel of the Mississippi River ite the city 


of Saint Louis, Missouri, by the construction of a low across the channel east 
oe ee Island, known as Cahokia Chute, and in the revetment of said island, 


Mr. LOGAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa what dis- 
position is made of this $50,000 when it was stricken out of the bill, 
whether it was transferred to some other appropriation or whether it 
was stricken out absolutely and no benetits are to be received by any 
part of the conntry from it? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think I comprehend very thoroughly the intima- 
tion of the honorable Senator from Illinois. I have no doubt that 
this improvement at Cahokia Chute is a very meritorious one. The 
engineer at Saint Lonis in charge of that work was compelled to 
make a revised estimate of the work on the Mississippi River from 
the mouth of the Ilinois to the mouth of the Ohio, having estimated 
for the improvements upon the river between those two points over 
$1,000,000. He was required by the Bureau of Engineers to reduce 
his estimates so as to come within a bill of four and a half or five 
million dollars. He did reduce the estimates and estimated for 
$355,000, leaving out in that estimate Cahokia Chute ; in other words, 
that $355,000 ought to expended elsewhere on the Mississippi River 
before the work at Cahokia Chute should be commenced at all. The 
improvement at Cahokia Chute is simply the building of astone wall 
across a chute in the Mississippi River on the Illinois shore, as the 
Senator from Illinois very well nows, the channel crossing the river 
from the Saint Louis side a little above that point, where a private 
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improvement was made by the State of Missouri on the western bank 


of the Mississippi River, against the protest of the eane in charge. 
Mr. EDMUNI S. Who had the jurisdiction there, the United States 
or the State of Missouri? 


Mr. ALLISON. That constitutional question I of course have not 
examined; but this improvement of Cahokia Chute is made necessary 
from the fact that an obstruction was put in the river on the western 
bank by the city authorities of the city of Saint Louis or some au- 
thorities in the State of Missouri, Of course in bringing this bill 
down to the sum of $5,000,000 we believed that the money could be 
better expended upon other portions of this river than at this point. 
It is more I think in the nature of a private enterprise, although I 
must say there seems to be a necessity for this improvement. 

I wish to reply now to the intimation of the Senator from Illinois, 
because I know what his intimation is, that this $50,000 has been in- 
serted elsewhere in this bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Iwish to say to the Sen- 
ator that I intended no intimation of that kind whatever as to the 
next two propositions, because I know what they are. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I 0 th pein of the Senator. The Missis- 
sippi River extends, as we all know, for a distance of three thousand 
miles, and there are appropriations in the bill for every portion of it. 
It is not fair, nor is it just, to say because we appropriate $200,000 for 
this river between the mouth of the Illinois and the mouth of the Ohio, 
that that is an Hj gh for the State of Missouri, I heard a 
Senator from the State of Missouri say that there was not » dollar in 
the bill for his State. Two hundred thousand dollars of this appro- 

riation is for an improvement along the State of Missouri on the 

ississippi river, to say nothing of other appropriations; yet it is 
not fair to say that it is in the State of Missouri. Whatever appro- 
priations are expended on the 3 River for the benefit of that 
river affect not only the commerce of all the people who live on that 
river, but the commerce of the State of Indiana and of the State of 
Massachusetts as well. Wedeemedit of sufficient importance at the 
very last session of Con by an almost unanimous vote of this 
body, to eee $6,000,000, in round numbers, for the purpose of 
opening the channel at the mouth of the 3 River to twenty- 
two feet in depth. If it is important to make these immense appro- 
priations, as we did last year, for the improvement of the mouth of 
the river, will it be said that we shall not expend a reasonable sum, 
and less than one-third of the amount estimated for by the Engineer 
Bureau, to improve their river as it threads its way from the Falls of 
Saint Anthony to the mouth, where we appropriated $6,000,000? It 
happens that someof these improvements are bordering upon the State 
of Des They are not Iowa improvements for that reason. Some 
of them border upon the State of Missouri, notably $200,000 appro- 
priated by, this bill. They are not Missouri improvements for that 
reason. Therefore I protest against statements made to the effect 
that there are local benefits or local considerations entering into these 
several appropriations for the Mississippi River. I should be glad to 
retain this amount for the improvement opposite the city of Saint 
Louis, but I do think they can stand it another year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was to 
insert after line 330 the following: 
ma Rush Chute and the harbor of Burlington, Iowa, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert after line 332 the following: 

For the improvement of the harbor of Fort Madison, Iowa, $10,000. 


Mr. SPENCER. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Iowa 
ae ape 1 of this bill if the harbor at Fort Madison is a harbor 
of refuge 

Mr. ALLISON. It is a harbor of refuge. There is a penitentiary 
located at that place, the penitentiary of our State. Ee shag 

Mr. EDMUNDS That is enough. It is a good appropriation. The 
Senator need say no more, 

Mr. MORTON. I understand the Senator from Iowa to say that 
there is a penitentiary at this place. Therefore I suppose that it is 
ne to have a harbor there! I think I understand now the 
principle of this new bill; I did not comprehend it before. The 
other bill had gotten in it about $6,800,000, and it was referred back 
with the understanding that weshould havea bill with about $5,000,000 
in it. Of course there must be some leveling down; but it seems an 
advan was taken to level up certain States to over $100,000 above 
what the appropriations were before, A little improvement in Indi- 
ana must be cut down, other little improvements must be cut down, 
and then appropriations for other States are pray Sa so that the 
whole amount is diminished $1,800,000. I did not know that that 
was the purpose of it when the bill was recommitted. I thought the 

was otherwise. 
e PRESIDING OFFICER put the question upon the amend- 
ment and declared that the ayes n 

Mr. MORTON. The amendment was not agreed to by the sound. 

Mr. ALLISON. If it was not agreed to I desire to say on’ word. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Chair said it was agreed to, and nobody 
questions the decision. 

ne 2 OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa call for 
a division 
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Mr. ALLISON. No, I do not call for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was in 
line 338, to reduce the een “for the improvement of Saint 


10 aite 5 51 and Saint Mary's Falls Canal, Michigan,” from $200,000 
to 81 ; 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was in line 343, to reduce the appropriation 

$1.00 the improvement of Au Sable River, Michigan,” from $2,500 to 
1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 349, to reduce the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the harbor at Kenosha, Wisconsin,” from 
$9,000 to $8,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 354 and 355, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

For the improvement of the harbor at Monroe, Michigan, $7,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line 359, to reduce the appro riation 
&for the improvement of the harbor at Thunder Bay, ihigan,” 
from $15,000 to $4,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 361 and 362, in the 
following words: 

For the improvement of the harbor at McCargoe’s Cove, Michigan, $15,000. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is cruel, Mr. President, but I suppose we 
must submit to it for harmony! 

1 5 G OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vermont 
object 
. EDMUNDS. O, no; I bear it with the rest. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment of the Committee on res one ag was to 
strike out lines 363 and 364, in the following w $ 

For the improvement of the harbor at Ashtabula, Ohio, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 367 and 368, in the 
following words: 

For the improvement of Fairport Harbor, Ohio, $8,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to insert after line 368, the following: 

For repair of piers at mouth of Black River, Ohio, $6,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line to increase the appropriation 
K ey improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers” from $190,000 
to $270,000. 

Mr. MORTON. Do I understand that this is an increase of $80,000 
in this appropriation ? 

Mr. AL: ISON. It is, absolutely. 

Mr. MORTON. Here we can see where onr little $15,000 appro- 
priation went, and considerably more. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on mtd Spr ae was to 
strike out lines 374 and 375, in the following words: 

For the improvement of the harbor at Norwalk, Connecticut, $7,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 376 and 377, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

For the improvement of Shrewsbury River New Jersey, $5,000. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not want to disturb the harmony that ex- 
ists, and I do not believe I could if I wanted to do so. I have seen 
enough during the last hour or two to convince me that the harmony 
of this bill is not to be disturbed, and especially since the Senator 
from Indiana made his valorous test I have given up the hope of 
breaking what the Senator in charge is ple to consider and state 
as the “harmony” of this bill. But I want to say a word as to the 
appropriations for the State that I in part represent. Ihave been 
very much perplexed to know apon what principle this bill proceeds. 
I find, by way of illustration, that the State of West Virginia ob- 
tains within 10 per cent. of that which was originally asked for. I 
find that the State of New Jersey gets 90 per cent. taken off and 10 
per cent. left. I should like to have some gentleman whois upon the 
committee explain to me upon what principle they proceeded in form- 
ing this bill? The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. . 
to me that there is higher water up in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia than there is in the State of New Jersey. Possibly that is so. 

Mr. WITHERS. I ask the Senator if . are designed 
to be restricted to tide-water, and if so, I should like to see the au- 
thority for it. ; 

Mr. LPH. Ihave not stated that the appropriations were 
to be restricted to tide-water ; but I asked some member of the com- 
mittee to explain to me why there should be only 10 per cent. taken 
o 5 State of West Virginia and 90 per cent. taken off the State of 

ew Jersey. 

As to this particular amendment, I have to say that it is extremely 
desirable that the clause should be left in the bill. I venture to say 
that the tonnage which comes into Shrewsbury River is more than 
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has gone over the Great Kanawha since the day the Great Kanawha 
was discovered. I am limited as to time, but I will state that of the 


ts commerce, with all its contributions toward the revenues of the 

Federal Government, gets but $5,000, one-thousandth part. This is 
absurd. The bill is certainly the most incomplete that it has ever 
been my chance to legislate apon, It is quite incomplete, as far as 
New Jersey is concerned. I should like to have the Senator from 
Iowa, or some one who has investigated this matter thoroughly, give 
me a little explanation of it. I have no idea, however, that I am go- 
ing to have the amendment rejected. 

ALLISON. There seems to be an error running through all the 
debate on this bill. Senators seem to think that we have appropri- 
ated money here by States. My good friend from Indiana [Mr. Mon- 
TON] fell into that error. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I beg my friend’s pardon, I do not say 
any such thing, You have not given New Jersey a cent. 
Mr. ALLISON. That is precisely why we have not adopted the rule. 
Mr. RANDOLPH. I should like to interrupt the Senator in order 
to say that so far as I am concerned I do not charge that the bill has 
roceeded upon the idea of equalizing the appropriations, allotting 
—— to the several States and disbursing them equally. 
Mr, ALLISON. I misunderstood the Senator. Of course we all 
know that Shrewsbury River is a short river. I suppose there is a 
t deal of local commerce upon that river, but in carefully exam- 
ining the report of the ee ee we could not find any speci state- 
ment as to what the intended improvement would be. è supposed 
it was dredging. I presume that was the object of the appropriation 


ha 
Vr. LPH. That was the object of it. 

Mr. ALLISON.. We followed the suggestion of Colonel Kurtz, the 
engineer in e In 3 re estimates he omitted this 
tiver entirely, and following suggestion we of course struck out 
this sum. there is any special reason why injustice has been done 
to New Jersey, I do not know it. Certainly no member of the com- 
mittee had 5 intention of that sort. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There are some appropriations in this 
bill for the Hudson River and for the waters between Staten Island 
and New Jersey which are public thoroughfares, but if you strike this 
out there will not be anything in the bi which is properly for New 
Jersey. My friend from Indiana talks about a want of harmony in 
the bill. e would consider this bill musical if it said $35,000 to us; 
butit does not say anything. After all, I should like this little ap- 

ropriation left in-the bill. Nobody should be left to think that the 
nate was under the impression that New Jersey was in fact out of 
the Union. We would like just a little recognition. The object of 
the appropriation is this: There isa sand-bar in that river; there are 
a great many steamers which carry produce daily to New York, iy- 
ing up and down the river. It is really more on account of New York 
than New Jersey that I feel an interest in the e for I do 
not know what the inhabitants of that city would do if deprived of 
the nourishment which they receive from that fértile State. 

Mr. CONKLING. Oysters? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The steamers get aground and they lose 
their for our people are too honest to sell stale vegetables, 
and the articles are perishable. The people in that neighborhod are 
way desirous to have this little appropriation made. 

r. MORTON. My friend from New Jersey seems to “ understand 
how it is himself.” A little while ago he voted, I observed, in favor 
of cutting Inaiana down ; he was anxious to preserve the harmony of 
the bill. He is not now so desirous upon that subject. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I believe there is considerable left in the 
bill for Indiana, 

Mr. MORTON. I simply want to remark to my friend from Iowa, 
who says that the bill does not go by States, that of course it does 
not y States. It only happens that by the merest chance in the 
world some States get their appropriations largely increased, while 
the little appropriations other States have are cut down to help make 
it up. Of course it is an accident; it does not go by States. The 
harmony of the bill requires this thing to be done. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on eee was in 
line 379, to increase the appropriation “ for the improvement of the 
harbor at Erie, Pennsylvania,” from $40,000 to $50,000. i 

Mr. MORTON. Iinquire whether there is a penitentiary there or 


not? [Laughter. 3 8 

Mr. WALLACE. There is not. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was in 
line 381, to increase the appropriation “for the improvement of the 
breakwater at Block Island, Rhode Island,” from $20,000 to $40,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 384 and 385, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

For the improvement of the harbor at Plymouth, Massachusetts, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 386 and 387, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

For the improvement of Providence River, Rhode Island, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was to insert after line 387: 


For the im t of Little Ni Rhode Island and Connecticn: 
,000,000 appropriated in the bill the State of New Jersey, with all | SGG. Sere ree ee 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 390 and 391, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

For the improvement of Otter Creek, Vermont, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 394 and 395, in the 
following words: 

For the improvement of Belfast Harbor, Maine, $8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 398 and 399, in the 
following words: 

For dredging Hudson River in front of Jersey City, $25,000. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line 405, to reduce the appropriation 
“ for the improvement of the harbor at Provincetown, Massachusetts,” 
from $5,000 to $4,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 406 and 407, in the 
following words: 

For the improvement of Ipswich River, Massachusetts, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 412, to reduce the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the harbor of refuge, Lake Huron, Michi- 
gan,” from $100,000 to $75,000. 4 

Mr. FERRY. I do not rise to ask for an increased pad ge ried ml but 
I desire to offer an amendment inserting after the word“ Michigan,” in 
line 412, the words“ including removal of the wreck of The City of Buf- 
falo.” I want to call the attention of the Senate to this matter, and 
especially the attention of the Senator from Vermont who raised the 

uestion that perhaps that wreck was of sufficient value to make it 
the great object of parties who owned it, and by this means they were 
seeking the Government money for the Bod tay of removing it for 
their own on interest. I was not informed at the time whether 
it was a sailing-vessel or a steamer. The Senator, if my recollection 
serves me, said he iam patapa it might be a steamer. I hold in 
my hand a dispatch from Gen Weitzel, in command there, which 
I should like to have read, and then I think there will be no objec- 
tion to the amendment which I shall propose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be reported by the Clerk, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN, August 1, 1876—1.36 P. M. 
Hon. SE Ferry, 


nited States Senate, Washington : 

The wreck of the sailing-vessel City of Buffalo is a worthless hulk lying in the 
way of work and use of the harbor of refuge at Sand Beach. ahha etic fig ble 
has been removed from her by her owners. I intend to blow the whole thing to 
atoms if authorized by Congressto do so. Not the least job of any kind in it. 

G. WEITZEL, Major Engineers. 

Mr. FERRY. I now move after the word “ Michigan,” in line 412, 
to insert “including removal of the wreck of The City of Buffalo.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What I wish to ask is whether the intention of 
General Weitzel to blow up the whole thing includes the harbor of 
refuge. If it does, I am for it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FERRY. Perhaps if the Senator had paid special attention to 
the dispatch he might have construed it to cover the harbor, and if 
so I should be very happy to join with him in such an amendment, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Seriously, I should like to ask my friend from 
Michigan how it happens, if this be an obstruction to a public har- 
bor, that the gen provision for san rag it does not cover the 
destruction of this wreck, unless it would be unlawful to destroy the 
wreck without an act of Congress ? 

Mr. FERRY. I cannot say why this déspatch was sent any further 
than that this matter was discussed in Congress and probably ob- 
served by General Weitzel. I did not instigate it. I know noth- 
ing abont it only as it came tome. From the fact as stated in the 
dispatch it would seem as though the officer in charge ought not to 
be prevented from removing an obstruction which is a serious one to 
the Sages 9 77 of the harbor. I cannot answer the question. 

Mr. GHT. Iwill state that if the wreck is outside of the har- 
bor it would not come within the law, and therefore General Weitzel 
might desire this clause to be inserted. 

. FERRY. I should judge, in answer to the Senator from Iowa, 
that inasmuch as the question has been raised here and the amend- 
ment rejected, the a ea ton being that this wreck was of value, 
General Weitzel may have had a little sensibility in regard to the 
matter and be unwilling to act with such an expression of the Sen- 
ate. I know nothing of the facts any more than they are revealed 
by the dispatch. The Senator has all the information I have on the 


matter, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We all know that telegraphic dispatches are 
always spontaneous; everybody has discovered that. They spring 
up, as they say monads doin the universe, without anything to start 

m. 


Mr. FERRY. After what I have stated, does the Senator imply 
that I initiated this dispatch in any way, directly or indirectly ? 
Mr. EDMUNDS. My friend from must have a very 


ichi 
! critical disposition and a strange ee of the English lau- 
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guage. I have said in the most explicit terms that we all know tele- 
8 dispatches ori te spontaneously. I am sure there cannot 
any misunderstanding about that. I do not see how I can possi- 
bly state it any stronger than that. We have heard all over the 
country all summer, if it is summer, that fact; everybody knows it; 
but it is not very material. Certainly if my friend nappase that in 
the way I have stated, or in any other way, I doubt w. 
beg him to believe that I do not, most decidedly. Still, whether Gen- 
eral Weitzel was moved by some sige impulse that came to him 
from the beginning of the world to plump that di at us at this 
moment, might be open to a little question; but I certainly accept 
what the Senator says. It would not do a pio if he had tele- 
graphed to General Weitzel, as he has not, for he says he has not. It 
is perfectly proper for anybody to do that; but the real point after 
all, and that is the only one spoken of the other day, relates to the 
merit of this thing. We certainly do not want to get into a contro- 
versy, if we can help it, with the owners of this wreck respecting any 
claim for — 3 aay be made if — Weitzel 3 
I supposed t eral appropriation for improving thi — 
bor 250 to be ex sed in e a obstructions to the entrance 
to it and that might be in it. I suppose that must be the general ob- 
ject. Nothing is enumerated except the general object of improve- 
ment. If there is any special reason why it is n to say that 
this wreck shall be included more than it is to say that the sand on 
the bar, or trees, or bowlders, or whatever may be there, shall also be 
removed, then, if it be stated, I shall atonce. The only reason I 
could think of, and that led me to make the inquiry, was that possibly 
there was a question of private ownership. If it is absolutely an 
abandoned thing, and as the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WRIGHT] sug- 
ests, it may be outside of the harbor, and not descriptively within 
the place to be improved, then I concede it would be proper to put 
in the clause. I do not care, after what the Senator from Michigan 
has stated, whether it is put in or not. I do not care to oppose it. 

Mr. FERRY. Ido not wish the Government to suffer. Perhaps 
the Senator will suggest an amendment to protect the Government. 
All I want is to meet the object of protecting the harbor. I suppose 
there will be no objection to the amendment which I have oftered, 
but I am not tenacious about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the amend- 
ment 5 the Senator from Michigan to the amendment of the com- 
mittee 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Chair had better put it to a vote, for I do not 
want to vote for it. 

Mr. SARGENT. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, as I was not present during the debate on this bill before, 
whether he speaks from some special information with reference to 
this particular wreck or upon the general question whether the 
United States would have the right to remove a wreck in the harbor 
and be liable therefor, in his opinion, for damages to the owners of 
the wreck? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ido not speak from any 3 information. I 

y > 


have not had a telegraphic dispatch from an; y 
Mr. SARGENT. Iam not speaking about pi be dispatches. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Nor have I had any other special information. 


My inquiry the other day on this point arose from the fact that in 
the course of eight or ten years here I have seen one or tivo instances 
where we have ex ourselves to a little difficulty in N er 
enumerating what originally was private 3 in getting o c- 
tions removed from harbors, Therefore the ee sug- 
gested itself to my mind, why isit necessary, if this be an obstruction 
which it islawful to remove, to ennmerate it by name, and so I made 
the inquiry I did. I know nothing whatever about this subject ex- 
1 8 the general thing. Very likely it is as the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. WRIGHT] has su , that the doubt is whether this aban- 
doned and 8 derelict, wreck, as is now suggested, lies within 
what is called the harbor or a little outside of it. If that is the 
explanation, of course it is all right. 

r. ALLISON. We had a map showing that Sand Beach is a little 
outside of the harbor, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That may be. 

Mr. SARGENT. I was going to say that there are a number of in- 
stances within my recollection of direct appropriations for removing 
wrecks from harbors, and I do not remember the condition ever 
coupled that it should not interfere with private rights. 

. EDMUNDS. I did not Aropo to couple such a condition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICE e question is on the amendment 
to the amendment, 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. If the Senator from Vermont insists on his 
opposition to it, then I have a word to say. 

r. EDMUNDS. I do not make any opposition except to say that 
I for one do not wish to be responsible for it. Ido not make any 


0 ition. 

1 CHRISTIAN CY. The Senator from Vermont has charged m 
coll e with being somewhat critical. With deference to him, 
think J must say that the Senator from Vermont is a little hyper- 
critical. The Senator from Vermont has all the information that 
either of the Senators from Michigan has upon this subject. Any one 
who knows General Weitzel, who is in of the lake-harbor im- 
provements, would not be very apt to impute to him a design to get 
up some trick here by which some man is to make money ont of the 
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improvement of this harbor for the removal of this vessel. It seems 
to me the explanation suggested by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WRIGHT] and the map referred to by the Senator in charge of the 
bill [Mr. senor ipl Seat clearly enough that this is a very proper 
amendment, and that there is no cause for any suspicion whatever. 
Lhope therefore that the amendment to the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My friend from Michigan says that they have no 
more information than I have about this thing, and that I am byper- 
critical about it. What, then, is the attitude of the Senators who do 
not know any more than I do? What sort of “critical” is to be ap- 
iy to them? Some other “ critical” beginning with “h,” or what 
sort 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Supercritical. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Well, we will call it “supercritical.” I wish tosa: 
that whether I am hypercritical or not, I shall do just what I thin 
is fit, within the rules of the Senate, and will take all the responsi- 
bilities. The Senator has intimated that I had some suspicion of the 
honor and good faith of General Weitzel. He had no right tosay that 
from anything I have said. All I have said is quite the reverse, and 
I will repeat it so that General Weitzel and everybody else whoever 
reads what I have said may know that I believe General Weitzel to 
be an absolutely upright, skillful, and brave publie officer, and that 
neither the Senators from Michi nor from Vermont nor anybody 
else would influence his action in the slightest degree when he has 
charge of public interests. While I say that, I do not think that any- 
body, if we are all equal here, and I believe we are since we have 
ceased to be a mob, has any more right than any one Senator has to 
speak upon this bill or any other. If any donbt or difficulty arises 
or may be suggested, I think it is my duty as well as my privilege to 
bring it to the attention of the Senate. If there is nothing in it, the 
Senate of course will not agree to it. If the point is good, I suppose 
they will, whether it is in one State or another. Istated that I intended 
to make no opposition after this last explanation to this amendment, 
and only asked the Chair to submit it to a vote of the Senate so that 
it would not be said to be <i unanimous consent; that is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferry] to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was in 
line 414, to reduce the appropriation “for the improvement of the 
per 1 geal River, Wisconsin,” from $15,000 to $10,000. 

e amendment was to. : 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 415 and 416, in the fol- 
ing words: 

For the improvement of the Osage River, Missouri, $25,000. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa if 
the restoration of this very small amount for this very large river 
would interfere with the harmony of the bill? I think we ought to 
have this amonnt, and in my opinion it would make the bill more sym- 
metrical, and, if pantis more harmonious than it is now. Ido hope 
that the Senator from Iowa will withdraw the amendment of the com- 
mittee and let the Sppropristion remain, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We cannot do that. 

The amendment was a; to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was in 
line 418, to reduce the appropriation “for the improvement of the 
Wabash River, Indiana,” from $75,000 to 870,000. y 

Mr. MORTON. This takes another $5,000 off and puts it “ where 
it will do the most ” I take it, either the Fox and Wisconsin 
Rivers, or Hawkeye Chute, or some of the harbors. 

The amendment was a; to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was in 
line 420, to reduce the appropriation “for the improvement of the 
harbor at Calumet, Illinois,” from $25,000 to $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 426, to increase the 8 
“for the improvement of the Upper Mississippi River” from $20,000 
to $30,000, and to add after the word “ dollars,” in line 426, the words: 


—.— 8 n the ni 5 ger pts used 
ptain Edward Bell's process for building wing-dams and a said process 
in the improvement of 3 s 5 

So as to make the clause read: 

For the improvement of the U} Mississippi River, $30,000; and $7,000 thereof 
may be applied in constructin © necessary machinery in Captain Edward 

35355 building eee id p in the improve- 

men ver. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Lask to have the amendment divided so as to 
take the question on appropriating $30,000 first, because I do not 
think from the experience we have had that we ought to make special 

rovision for any particular man’s process under any circumstances. 
Kine times in ten that we have done it we have done a wrong to the 
Treasury and no goed to the public service. Therefore I ask that the 
amendment may ivided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division of the amendment being 
called for, the question is on the first branch of the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee in line 426, which is to strike out “$20,000” 
and substitute “ $30,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs upon the second 
branch of the amendment of the committee, adding lines 426, 427, 
428, 429, and 430. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Everybody I suppose understands, I submit to 
my friend from Iowa, that the Engineer Department may take up 
this process or any other for these Wing-dams, if they choose, so that 
it is not necessary to give them that authority. 

Mr. ALLISON, They are not required to do so by this provision. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I know it, but in most of cases if they are not 
required to do it, if you name the particular thing, it is pressed upon 
them that Congress meant that they should do it, and they doit, and 


then we get into trouble. 

Mr. McMILLAN . I hope this amendment will be concurred in. 
The improvement refe: to in this amendment is one that has been 
called to the attention of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of 
Saint Paul and of the steamboat-men of the Mississippi River. The 
La Crosse Railroad Company, terminating at La Crosse, used this im- 
provement, partially at least, in their work at the mouth of the river 
at La Crosse, and it has proved very beneficial. The Chamber of 

Commerce of Saint Paul sent to us a memorial requesting an sopro 
priation for it, and I think the Legislature of Minnesota also did the 
same. I am very certain that the owners of the steamboats on the 
Upper Mississippi are very desirous that this process should be used. 
Tho clause is not imperative, as has been stated by the Senator in 
charge of the bill, but is left in the discretion of the engineers. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But would they not have that discretion without 
such a provision in the bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I am sure if they can overcome the objection of 
the corps to use an improvement by a person outside of that co 
it will be one of merit; but by the mere permission to introduce this 
improvement, I am informed and have reason to believe, a great sav- 
ing will result to the Government. 

fc. EDMUNDS. What is the object, may I ask my friend? If the 
Secretary of War has this authority now, as nobody disputes, what 
is the object of inserting these wo 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Merely to give this permission in the body of 
the bill, that pica the prejudices of the Engineer Corps may be 
put at rest and overcome to some extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER put the question on the second branch 
of the amendment and declared that the ayes appeared to prevail. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask for a division, and on that I wish to say a 
word. I merely ask it in order that I may move to amend the amend- 
ment, if it is to be adopted, as I see it is, and I presume the Senator 
will not object to the amendment I propose. r the word “ ap- 
er in line 427, I move to amend the amendment by inserting the 
words: ’ 

If the Secretary of War shall deem it for the public interest. 

So as to read: 

And $7,000 thereof may be 
public interest, in constructing 

Mr. ALLISON and Mr. McMILLAN. There is no objection to that 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

The second branch of the amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was in 
line 432, to increase the appropriation “for the improvement of Rock 
Island Rapids, Mississippi,” from $20,000 to $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 434, to reduce the appropriation 
“forthe improvement of the Mississip i, Missouri, and Arkansas ivers” 
from $125,000 to $100,000, and to add after the word “ dollars,” in line 
435, the following proviso: 

i That $40,000 of the above sum shall be ded oh the Missouri 
sere $10,000 thereat shall be expended for resacvinig the bar at Fort Smith, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 443, after the word “expended,” 
to strike out the words “to prevent erosion and destruction of its 
banks,” and after “Ohio River,” in line 445, to insert: 

And $5,000 of which are to be expended between islands No, 14 and No, 15, near 
the town of Kaskaskia, Illinois— 

So as to make the clause read: 

For the improvement of the Mississippi River between the mouths of the Illinois 
and Ohio Rivers, ($15,000 of which are to be 
Illinois and Missouri Rivers and $20,000 of which are to be ded between the 
foot of pa eae the mouth of the Ohio River, and $5,000 of which are to 
be expended between islands No. 14 and No. 15, near the town of Kaskaskia, Illi- 
nois,) $200,000. 

Mr, OGLESBY. Without desiring tointerrupt the progress of the 
bill, for I have agreed with the committee in all that has been pro- 
posed by it and am indisposed to do nat peo, that shall fail to sup- 
port them by the action of the Senate, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Iowa in charge of the bill if there is any objection to put- 
ting a clause in the amendment so as to restore it as it was when it 

the Senate before? I ask if there is any objection to striking 
out the word “twenty” in the four hundred and forty-second line 
and inserting “ pry ie so as to increase the amount to be e ded 
between the foot of Dickey Island and the mouth of the Ohio River 
from $20,000 to $30,000. It would not increase the total amount ap- 
propriated by the clause. The city of Cairo at the southern extrem- 


if the Secretary of War shall deem it forthe 
necessary machinery,“ &o. 


ity of the great and flourishing State of Illinois has been seriously 
threatened for two or three years by an inroad from the Mississippi 
River. The city has gone on and put upan extensive levee along the 
bank of the Mississ 3 River above the town and as far as it is con- 
cerned it is now ciently fenced in; but if the river should con- 
tinue its erosions it will rush in and cut in behind the city of Cairo 
and go in by the Ohio River above where it does now. I read the 
other day the recommendation of the engineer who has this matter 
in charge. He thinks that seventy-five or one hundred thousand 
dollars will sufficiently protect the city and country there. As it 
will hurt nobody and be a source of incalculable consolation to the 
citizens of Cairo and make that certain which is now uncertain “ to 
a certain intent in general,” I a Senator from Iowa will not 
object to letting it ut at $30,000 instead of $20,000. 

. EDMUNDS. Where does the amendment come in? Let it be 


r. ALLISON. In line 442, $ 

Mr. OGLESBY. Imove that “twenty” be stricken out and “thirty” 
inserted, so as to make it $30,000 instead of $20,000, without increas- 
ing 5 diminishing the total sum voted for the Mississippi River in 
the clause. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 442 it is proposed to strike out “$20,000” 
and insert “$30,000 ;” so as to read: 


re 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was to 
insert as lines 449 and 450 the following : 


For removal of a bar in the Mississippi River opposite Dubuque, Iowa, $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was in line 452, to reduce the appropriation 
“for the improvement of the Ohio River” from $270,000 to $200,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 453, 454, and 455, in 
the following words: 

For examinations and surveys of rivers and har! and for inci 
% .. ͤ ee 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line 461, after the words “Tennessee 
River,” to strike out $300,000” and insert “$270,000;” and in line 
464, after the word “remaining,” to strike out “ $285,000” and insert 
“ $255,000 ;” so as to make the clause read: 

For the improvement of the Tennessee River, $270,000, $15,000 of which are to 
be ded Chattanooga, and the remaining $255,000 are to be expended 
upon Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. SPENCER. Lhope this amendment will not beagreedto. This 
is a work of t national importance, I do not want to be unchar- 
itable to the Senator from Iowa who has charge of this bill, but I can- 
not help noticing that I have failed to find any appropriation for the 
State of Iowa that has been cut down, while several have been in- 
creased and several new appropriations made. I think it very unfair 
that works of national importance like this should be decreased and 
new appropriations made for the State of Iowa for objects never heard 
of before. There is a harmony about thut that does not suit me. 

Mr. SARGENT. It seems to me it is only just to the Senator from 
Iowa to say that so far as the Committee on Appropriations are con- 
cerned he was but one of three of a subcommittee, and the whole mat- 
ter was referred to the committee and carefully canvassed and 
each item agreed on there as the most judicious thing that could be 
done. There are several items struck from the State of Iowa, and 
it will be found that members of the Committee on Appropriations 
have suffered in this respect more than other Senators generally. I 
know in my own State two-fifths of all the appropriations were taken 
out of the bill. 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senator poes to any appropriations in 
the State of Iowa that have been cut down? 

Mr. SARGENT. The Des Moines Rapids appropriation was cut 


ed between the mouths of the down. 


0 

Mr. SPENCER. That is on the Mississippi River. 

Mr. SARGENT. It is ch. to Iowa, for Iowa is on the Missis- 
sippi River. In other words, I object to what I might say are captions 
objections to a single member of the Committee on Appropriations. 
of course it was the duty allotted to the Senator from Iowa to report 
this bill. It might have been, however, any other member of the 
committee who, if assigned to the duty, would have done the same 
thing, and I presume then these remarks would have been applied to 
him. As faras the committee generally are concerned, they consented 
most willingly and cheerfully to reduce the bill; in my own case I 
know it was so, and I know it was so with reference to other members 
of the committee. We had iron-bound instructions; we were told to 
reduce the bill to $5,000,000; almost an impossible task, if you ex- 

ted parties to be satisfied; but I think the committee might at 
east have the credit of having done the best they could conscien- 
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tiously to carry out the instructions of the Senate. As far as the Sena- 
tor from Iowa is concerned, I know he endeavored to exhibit that 
spirit in the committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to say one word in reference to the impli- 
cations of the Senator from Ala As long as the tor uses & 
jocular method I do not particularly object to his allusions to me; 
but the matter is becoming rather serious, and I wish to say now to 
the Senator from Ala without stating what occurred in the com- 
mittee or elsewhere, that I followed his appropriation at $300,000 to 
the very last moment of time before it ee in the Senate Cham- 
ber against what a good many other people thought was good judg- 
ment about this matter. That is all I will say in to this ap- 
propriation of his in which he claims that I have done him injustice. 

ow let me turn to the State of Iowa. There is in this bill an ap- 
propriation coming from the House of $275,000 for an important na- 
tional work in the State of Iowa. I consented, as every member of 
the committee knows, to the reduction of that work from time to time. 
When they wanted $45,000 off to bring the total within $5,000,000 I con- 
sented to take it off that appropriation rather than disturb members 
who seemed to have appropriations here that were n A 

So far as the improvement at the Rock Island Rapids is concerned 
I am reminded by the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from 
Alabama that there is an increase of $5,000. The engineer in c 
Colonel Macomb, wrote to the Bureau of Engineers, and I have his 
letter here, that $50,000 was the least sum that ought to be appropri- 
ated for this great national highway, and I consented for the cut- 
ting of that down time and time again until it came down to $25,000, 
although the House appropsisied only $20,000 in the beginning. 

Senators seem to take the position here that the House of Represent- 
atives is immaculate on this appropriation bill, and that w. ver 
comes here from the House comes here as the laws of the Medes and 
the Persians, not to be changed by jot or tittle. I take it that this 
appropriation bill is still within discretion of the committees of 
this Senate and within the discretion of Senators; and because it comes 
here with a particular amount from the House of Representatives, 
that is no reason g Db should not exercise our own judgment and 
say that it should in or diminished; yet Senators claim 
that we have done them injustice because we have felt compelled to 
reduce appropriations in certain-respects and also compelled to in- 
crease other N pes eae pe When Senators charge this committee 
seriously with having done injustice to them, I respectfully submit 
that they are doing injustice to the committee. 

I desire to say one word now about the Fort Madison improve- 
ment, It is an improvement in reality, not affecting the city of Fort 
Madison. It is an improvement made necessary from the fact that 
we have expended large sums of money in making a canal around 
the Des Moines Rapids, which has the current of the Missis- 
sippi River, as I explained the other day, by which two-fifths of it 
ran through what is called Nicota Chute, and the Engineer Bureau 
recommends that this chute shall be closed in order that the great 
current of the Mississippi River may be ane turned into this 
canal built by the Government of the United States at an expense 
of more than a million dollars, I have endeavored to keep from this 
appropriation bill everything personal, so far as I could, and there- 
fore I reply cnce for all to these several statements with reference to 
local affairs. j 

Mr. DAVIS. I want to say this in justice to the Senator who has 
charge of this bill. Up to the last moment he and other Senators, he 
especially, tried to save the $300,000 as it came from the House for the 
Tennessee River, and it was with the greatest reluctance that any 
change was made in that item; but it had to be done to come within 
the $5,000,000 within which the Senate had instructed the committee 
to limit the bill. I presume hardly any Senator is suited with the 
bill. Certainly, with regard to the interests I have partly in charge, 
I labored as hard as any one to try and protect them. ere are & 
number of improvements stricken out that I objected to striking ont 
and voted against striking out in committee; but that could not be 
helped. The committee did their very best after many hours’ labor 
to get a bill that would cover the whole ground as best they could. 
It is true many of us are disappointed, but I think as a whole we had 
better accept it. I hope the ator from Alabama will not person- 
ally allude to the gentleman in charge of the bill, for I assure him 
that that Senator did his best to save his $300,000. 

Mr. WITHERS. Idesire also to enter my statement hereof respon- 
sibility for my pro r proportion of this bill. Iam as responsible for 
it probably as the Senator from Iowa or any other Senator. The com- 


mittee to which this bill was intrusted with instructions felt them- | The 


selves compelled to obey those instructions. In considering the bill 
and adjusting the appropriations under it, they did not conceive that 
they were required toconform to the House bill; for they, not very 
unnaturally, concluded that if it had been the desire of the Senate to 
have the House bill reported back they would have so instructed them, 
instead of instructing them to report a bill limiting the appropriation 
to $5,000,000. The committee, therefore, felt themselves fully author- 
ized to reduce the whole of this bill and to adjust it according to 
their conceptions of right and justice. That they may have e in 
thus adjusting it I certainly am free to admit; but it has one element 
or indication of fairness to which I would ask the attention of the 
Senate, and that is that there is not a single Senator on this floor, so 
far as I know, who is not dissatisfied with the bill. If there be aman 


on this floor who is satisfied with the bill as it is reported, I will pay 
a premium if he will stand up in his place and so announce. I have 
always heard that when an adjustment was made by referees or by 
arbitration or otherwise, which offended all the parties, it was a fair 
adjustment. And, judged by that standard, I think this bill must be 
a pretty fair one. 

Now. sir, it is evident that we had to cut down the appropriations 
in many instances. If, however, subject-matters were presented 
which may have been new, which carried with them such evidences 
of meritas in the opinion of the committee justified an appropria- 
tion to them, the committee did not hesitate to make such appropria- 
tion; and, with regard to the particular item now under consideration, 
I can fully corroborate the statement made by the other members of 
the committee, and ially as to the fact that the Senator from 
Iowa who reports the bill hung on to the very last before he would 
consent to the reduction of the appropriation for the Tennessee 
River. It was only after the Senate was in session that the commit- 
tee were withdrawn, and it was demonstrated that it was necessary 
that a considerable reduction should be made in order to bring the 
bill within the procrustean limits to which we were restricted by the 
vote of the Senate, that that appropriation was stricken down in or- 
der to make it conform in amount to the other appropriations of sim- 


, | ilar character, to wit, the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers and the Kana- 


wha River, all three standing rps gene the same ground so far as 
the general merits and purposes of the appr riation were concerned. 

Mr. SPENCER. I am very glad that from Iowa stood 
by the appropriation for the Tennessee River. If he had followed 
the suggestion I made to him I would have been better satisfi 
however; but I am very glad to know it, and am very much obli 
to him. It is very 3 that some Senators on this floor are not 
satisfied with this bill. Some Senators from some States have come 
off very well. hn Sey that the two Senators from Oregon ought to 
be abundantly satisfied. Their appropriations are $100,000 more in 
this bill than as it went to the committee. I cannot see why they 
should not be satisfied. I could mention some other States whose 
Senators I think ought to be satisfied. I should be satisfied if my 
State had fared as well. 

Mr. MITCHELL. While it is true, as stated by the Senator from 
West M inia, that there is probably not a Senator on the floor who 
is satis 
withstanding the remark of my friend from Alabama, have more 
right to complain of the bill as me than any other Senators 
here, still inasmuch as the Senate all this afternoon has agreed with 
the committee, has not overruled the committee in one respect, I 
hope that not much more of the time will be taken up by members of 
the committee in explanation, and that we shall be permitted to go 
on and come to a vote. 

Mr. ALLISON. Not a word more. 

Mr. MITCHELL. m does complain, I will say to my friend 
from Alabama; n a right to complain of this bill; and it 
is only because I believe that if wedo notvote for the bill as reporten 
by the Senator from Iowa we shall get no river and harbor bill at all 
that I am constrained to go for it. Speaking about Oregon, there is 
a report on file here now, a unanimous report from the Committee 
on rtation, recommending an appropriation at the present 
session of Con of $250,000 to commence the work at the Cascades, 
and what does the Committee on Appropriations give us? The insig- 
nificant sum of $90,000. But at the same time I am willing to forego 


any disposition that I have to secure what is due to Oregon in order 
to get a e work started, and get some kind of a river harbor bill 
throug ; 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was in 
line 479, to increase the appropriation “ for the construction of a canal 


around the Cascades of the Columbia River, in the State of Oregon,” 
from $50,000 tò $90,000. 
The amendment was to. 


The next amendment was after the word “ dollars,” in line 480, to 
insert: 

Of which amount the Secretary of War is authorized to expen: 
his judgment, may be necessary and 3 secure title and 
canal and locks, not exceeding the sum o 
tion of the said work, it shall have becom 

the said canal and locks, the Secretary of War shall 


the prosecu- 
t of way over 


ko possession 


Justice shall represent the interests of the United States in any 
legal proceedings under this act to obtain the right of way for said canal. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I move to amend the amendment reported by 
the committee by inserting after the word “State,” in line 493: 

And jurisdiction te hear and determine such proceedings is hereby conferred on 
the circuit courtof the United States for the district of Oregon, and no appeal shall 
operate to stay 

Mr. CONKLING. I understand this proposition to be, not to author- 
ize proceedings known in all the States to condemn private property 
for public use, but to confer on the circuit court of the United States 
authority todo something. It occurs to me that there is no act of 
Congress under which the United States courts condemn private 
property for public use. We have talked about that sometimes, but 


with the bill, and certainly the Senators from Oregon, not- 
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I believe there is no such thing. There is a 


roceeding known ate 
every State by which for public buildings and for other purposes the 
United States proceeds to condemn and have assessed private prop- 


erty for public use. 

Mr. SARGENT. Thro: 

Mr. CONKLING. And do it through the State courts, the Senator 
from California su Now I want to know if merely by an 
amendment conferring on the circuit court power to do this thing, 
there being no such act of Con 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Had the Senator from New York ob- 
served what precedes the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon— 

Which valuo may bo ascertained in the mode previded bythe laws of Oregon for 
the condemnation of lands for public uses in State— 

I suppose the object of that was to give the power to condemn lands 
as to this particular improvement. 

Mr. CONKLING. That sharpens my 8 I héard that read, 
and the fact that I seem to make myself so little understood is the only 
thing that leads me to doubt that I am right, Let me see if I can 
restate my position. 

In the legislation of . there is no act that I know of con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the national courts to proceed to condemn 
private pro for public use in the States. erefore there is no 


h the State courts. 


practice, there is no form of proceeding, there is no prescription of | d 


the mode in which such proceedings are to occur. On the other 
hand, until now since there were States and since there was a Goy- 
rege Papa property has been taken, assessed, condemned, the 
title over to the United States, under proceedings taken in the 
courts of the States and perfectly well known to the courts and to 
the jurisdiction. Now I inquire , why it is proposed in this ex- 
ceptional case to attempt to clothe the national jurisdiction with the 
ight to do this thing; and second, if that is deemed necessary, why 
it is proposed in an amendment on the river and harbor bill by a mere 
su ion prescribing nothing as to the number of jurors, or whether 
to be done by a jury or done by commissioners. It has been held, I 
believe, in the States that an act requiring commissioners to condemn 
roperty is constitutional, so that an appeal from the commissioners 
given on which ape a trial by sary ey be had, because that 
preserves the theory of trial by jury. Here a court in which such 
Proceedings are unknown, which has no practices, rules, forms, or 
statutes to govern it is in this case to entertain jurisdiction of this 
thing, after you say in this amendment that it is to be “ascertained 
‘in the mode prescribed by the laws of Oregon for the condemnation 
of lands for public uses in that State.“ That implies, and I suppose I 
may assume, that there are in Oregon statutes, and that there is there 
a court under which this may be done. If so, I inquire why it is that 
it is to be transferred to the Federal courts, and if erred why 
by an amendment so naked as this the attempt is to be made? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I must confess that I am very much surprised 
at the remarks of the honorable Senator from New York with refer- 
ence to this amendment; but before I answer anything that is said I 
should like to inquire of him whether, in his judgment, the amend- 
ment as it stands as reported by the committee is ample in all re- 
spects to enable the Government of the United States to obtain con- 
trol of this land and construct these locks ? 

Mr. CONKLING. I cannot answer yes or no to that question, but, 
to be brief, I will refer the Senator to a discussion held in this Cham- 
ber some time within two or three years in which I happen to re- 
member as prominent the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. THuRMAN,] in 
which the Senate considered the propriety of framing a statute to 
enable private property to be condemned by a proceeding in the Fed- 
eral courts, in the course of which discussion various queries, objec- 
tions, and difficulties appeared. If the Senator from Oregon asks me 
whether we have power to confer on the national courts authority to 
condemn property, that is one thing. If he asks me whether this 
amendment on the river and harbor bill merely suggesting that they 
shall do it without any thing more, is a good or sufficient way of 
doing it, I answer him upon my impression no. 

Mr. KERNAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon does 
he think that the Federal Government can by act of Congress take 
pro in a State without the consent of the State ? 

. CONKLING. That is one question for us. 

Mr. MITCHELL. That is one question that arises, of course. So 
far as this amendment is concerned, I asked the Senator from New 
York whether, in his judgment, the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee was sufficient to enable the United States to get control of 
this Prope so as to construct these canal locks? 

Mr.C ING. Does the Senator mean the printed amendment ? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I mean the amendment printed, the one re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. CONKLING. To be frank about it, I had not looked at that. 
I answered from what I heard read at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I thought from the remarks the Senator made 
he had not looked at this bill and did not know its precise phrase- 


ology. 

ate CONKLING. I heard the Senator’s amendment read and spoke 
to that. 

Mr. BAYARD. I wish to ask the Senator from Ore 
the laws of the State of Oregon, there is provision 
tion of land in that State by the Uni 


m whether, by 
e for condemna- 
States for this purpose? 


Mr. MITCHELL. Not by the United rase yri but there is a provis- 
ion made in the general incorporation law of the State of Oregon for 
the condemnation of private property for public use where that prop- 
ay is claimed by a private corporation. That is the law of Oregon, 

the reason I offered this amendment at this time was because 1 
had some doubt myself, and some other Senators had suggested the 
same d. ubts— 

Mr. BAYARD. The public use is for the public use of the State? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Certainly. As I was about to say in order to 
finish my sentence, I had some doubt whether under that law prop- 
3 could be condemned in that State for the use of the United 

tates. 

Mr. BAYARD. Itrust the Senate will pause Aia Li they give 
their consent to the doctrine of this amendment. We have had the 
question raised in this body several times, and I am not aware that 
any decision ean be found for it. I am not aware of any judicial 
decision of the courts of the United States, and certainly there has 
been no legislative precedent for any such claim of poweron the part 
of the Government of the United States. If you can assume such a 
right to condemn lands in invitum, what becomes of the right of emi- 
nent domain which in all periods of the history of this Government 
has been supposed to be vested in the States themselves? This ques- 
tion, grave as it is, and none can be much graver, ought not to be 
of in this way by a chance amendment in an appropriation 
bill. If the Senator will get from his State a condemnation of land 
under the State power and State laws for the p of the United 
States Government, the cession may be made, and if it is then right 
and proper for the interests of the Government to take the property 
so condemned at the price awarded, it will be proper to doit; and 
then the Senator will have proceeded in the usual and ordinary way 
for the purpose of — title in the Government of the United 
States to land within State jurisdiction. 

The proceeding is ve miliar. We have constantly obtained 
sites for custom-houses, for post-offices, for forts, in which either the 
cession is made by the private owner as a matter of voluntary con- 
tract between the owner and the United States, which has quite as 
much right to buy as any other , and after that is done there is 
usually a cession of jurisdiction to the United States over the land 
so purchased. But there are other cases. I remember very well a 
case in my own State where there was a necessity for light-honse 
sites. An act of assembly was passed upon the suggestion of the 
Government officials by which the Government could come in there 
and by regular notice cause lands to be condemned for its use; but 
that was a statute limited, ive of the subjects over which the 
jurisdiction was to extend, and providing ‘for the proper cession of 
the land to the Government after the condemnation should have been 
fairly made and the compensation awarded. That has been the regu- 
lar course heretofore. 

I submit to the honorable Senator from Oregon that this is a new 
case without precedent. I think no act of Congress can be pointed to 
in which such a proceeding as this has been warranted. I feel 
friendly to the improvement, but I submit to him that a proper con- 
demnation of this property under the laws of Oregon should precede 
> a gt to the United States to take jurisdiction or pay for 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I had some conversation with my learned friend 
from Oregon on this subject, and I understand from him, and of 
course he knows, that by the laws of Oregon private property can 
only be taken for public use designated under the authority of the 
State, such public use as the State has authorized to be made. There- 
fore, inasmuch as this public use has not been authorized by the State, 
this taking of private property, this provision to ascertain the value 
in the mode provided by the laws of Oregon, standing alone without 
my tribunal to carry it out, would have to be left to the State tri- 

Mr. BAYARD. Ido not understand that the State of Oregon has 
authorized the taking of land for public purposes of the United States 
but sage for the State. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is exactly what I am saying; and there- 
fore under the laws of Oregon an application to the State court must 
necessaril rejected because the State court, even if we undertook 
to confer jurisdiction of that kind, could not get jurisdiction against 
private rights in my opinion under the laws of the United States and 
without the rence | of their own laws. It would be just like a 
court of the State of New York or the State of Vermont undertaking 
to execute the law of a foreign country. 

Mr. CONKLING. Iwish the Senator would let me understand the 
Senator from Oregon. Does he say that there is no statute of Ore- 
fon under which the United States may take property for a public 


uilding or anything else? 
Mr. THL. f know of no such statute in Oregon. There is 
@ general rari poteton law providing for the condemnation of pri- 
r 


vate pro ublic use. 

Mr. CONKLING, I suggest that Oregon had better prepare her- 
self to receive . for improvements. 

Mr. MITC When I say public use, I mean that use to which 
a private corporation may desire to put property authorized by the 
law of the State. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That being the state of the law in Oregon, I think 
it must be perfectly manifest to everybody that under this amend- 


1876. 


ment as it stands no land could be got against the consent of the 
owner, if he did not choose to sell it at his own price. He could sto 
this improvement, if it be one, ard I assume that is, Therefore it 
seems to be nece ,if we are going to legislate with any effect, to 
take some additional step. Now what is the additional step ? 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon confers by 
statute on the circuit court of the United States for that district 
jurisdiction to proceed for this condemnation. Then, as the Senator 
from New York very well inquired, how? We do not point ont a 
code; but by refereuce to the existing code of Oregon applied to its 
own condemnation we authorize the circuit court of the United 
States, in conformity with that mode, and by just such methods as 
the State does it, to appropriate the land. Then the question is 
whether that is right. I do not see any ground to object to it, 
because it would not be fair or just, for it is exactly the way that 
other people do in the State. Then is it constitutional? It has been 
discussed so much that I will not discuss it any more. I believe it is 
myself; and I am informed, although I have not seen the decision, 
that the Supreme Court at its last session here has decided that the 
authority does exist. Assuming that to be so, as I believed it to be 
before, it appears to me that the amendment of the Senator from 
47 is essential to take any step under this provision in the bill. 

. MORTON, The Constitution provides: 


Nor shall private property be taken for public use without just compensation. 


That certainly carries with it the implication that it may be taken 
for public use with just compensation. But in the absence of that 
provision, is there or can there be any doubt about it? Is not this 
taking of private property for public use the necessary adjunct of 
sovereignty? How can you carry on government without it? If we 
have a right to have a post-office and we cannot rent one, we have a 
right to build one, and we cannot build one without buying the land, 
and if we cannot buy the land voluntarily, we have the right to take 
it. So with regard to a custom-house; so with regard to a fort; 80 
with regard to any public building or public work whatever. If the 
Government has the right to make this improvement and the State of 
Oregon does not furnish the land and the people will not voluntarily 
sell it, the Government has a right to condemn it for that pues 
That right follows upon the first right, that is, the right and power 
to make the improvement. 

One word further. Suppose the State of oe has no law b 
which private property can be condemned for public use; suppose it 
will make no law; suppose the people will not give up the land vol- 
untarily; then the Government is powerless and can make no im- 
provement, because the Government cannot of its own right condemn 
this property. Can that beso? What right has the State of Oregon 
to condemn the private popeny of the people of Orogon for the use 
of the United States or for the use of the State of California, or any 
other power, or government, or corporation? Oregon may provide 
for the seizure of private rip tag Pare State uses, authorized by a State 
law, but not for the use of the United States or for the use of some 
other State. It comes right back to the point that if the Government 
has the right to make this improvement and cannot get this property 
voluntarily, it has a right to condemn it, and we have the power to 
confer on the courts of the United States the jurisdiction necessary 
for the condemnation of this property. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We have got upon a question now that may be 
called the lawyer's delight. I can see the Revised Statutes going all 
over the Chamber, and there are over thirty lawyers here, and each 
will take his five minutes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I should like to say to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, as the discussion may come up again, that I wish to 
call attention to a decision of the Supreme Court at the October term, 
1875, that settles this whole question in favor of the right of the Gov- 
ernment to condemn. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the Senator from Iowa will assent I will move 
to adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think we can finish the bill in fifteen minutes. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You cannot finish it in fifteen minutes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We cannot to-night pass this bill, evidently, with 
this question. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was to; there being on a division—ayes 26, noes 
25 ma (at four o’clock and fifteen minutes p. m.) the Senate ad- 

ourn: i 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, August 2, 1876. 


The House met at twelve o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
I. L. TOWNSEND. 
The Journal of yesterday was read. 


CORRECTION OF THE JOURNAL. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. On yesterday at the time my colleague 
(Mr. BEFBE] submitted a report from the majority of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Navy Department, I submitted a report on 
behalf of that committee. The Journal as read makes no mention of 
the minority report. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Journal will be corrected in that 


ard, 
Ahe Journal, as corrected, was then approved. 
SAILORS’ HOME, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mr. PIPER. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 2692) to relinquish the title of the 
United States to certain property in the city and county of San 
Francisco, California, and that the bill be now brought before the 
House for consideration. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I desire to state that when this bill was 
reached in Committee of the Whole I objected to its consideration. 
Since that time I have looked into it and have become satisfied that 
the bill is a proper one and should pass. 

Mr. BLAN D. I do not wish to crowd out any bills for which there 
is unanimous consent. But if this bill should give rise to debate I 
shall have to object to it. 

Mr. BANKS. I reserve my right to object to the bill until it is read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair always reserves that right 
for every member, deeming it but fair that the House should have an 
opportunity to know what a bill is before the right to object is waived. 

e bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, do., That all the right and title of the United States to the following- 
described property is hereby relinquished to the city and county of San Francisco, the 
same being the two vara lots on which the old marine-hospital building now 
stands,fronting two h and seventy-five feeton the north sideof Harrison street, 
between Spear and Main streets, with a uniform depth of one hundredand thirty-seven 
feet and six inches, as laid down on the official map of said to be used by Sm 

ors’ home: 


and county of San Francisco solely for the purposes of a 
That if the same shall at any time be used for any other than the purpose afore- 
said, or if said home shall not be opened within one year from the of this 


each such case all right and title hereby relinquished shall revert back to, 


and 
again vest in, the United States. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. Is this bill recommended by 
a committee! 

r. DUNNELL. It is reported from the Committee on Commerce. 

The SPEAKER 8 Is there objection to disc ing the 
Committee of the Whole, and considering this bill in the House at 
this time? 

There was no objection. 

ae question was upon ordering the bill to be engrossed and read a 
third time. 

Mr. KASSON. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman from 
California to one fact. This bill proposes to convey the title of this 
property to the city and county of San Francisco, which are two 

ifferent corporations, I suppose. I think this mode of conveying the 
title is altogether imperfect. 

Mr. HOL It seems to me it would be better to strike ont the 
words “and county,” so as to leave it “city of San Francisco.” 

Mr. PAGE. ‘They are all one. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. It is a consolidated government. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Isit one corporation? 

Mr. PAGE. It is one corporation, known as “the city and county 
of San Francisco.” 

Mr. RANDALL, This is really giving to the city of San Francisco 
public A y, so far as I can understand. 

Mr. FORT. No, it is not. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is not this bill subject to the point of order that 
uires it to receive its first consideration in Committee of the Whole? 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill has been taken up by unani- 

mous consent. 

Mr. RANDALL. Itis still subject to the point of order. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. Thope the gentleman will make no objection. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. This bill was sent to the Committee of 
the Whole and there considered; and it is now taken out of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pe tempore. Upon examination of the Journal the 
Chair finds that this bill has already been considered in Committee 
of the Whole. Having been taken from the Committee of the Whole 
by unanimous consent of the House, without objection at the time, 
the Chair holds that it is not again subject to that point of order. 

Mr. CONGER. This marine hospital was built with money de- 
rived from sailors. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. Les; from sailors. y 

Mr. CONGER. On account of its peculiarity of construction it is 
unfit for a hospital in that sense, and now it is asked that it be turned 
over to the Sailors’ Friends’ Society and others interested in sailors, 
it being no longer useful as a hospital. 

Mr. RANDALL. If erected for a hospital, then the greater wrong 
to devote it to any other pu . 

Mr. CONGER. It is 8 that it may be used as a sailors’ home, 
paca eee and desirable to the sailor. 

r. HOLMAN. I desire to ask a single question so that the real 

int may be understood. Do I understand from the gentleman from 

ichigau [Mr. Sanare Chee this hospital building was erected by 
the Government out of funds given by the sailors? 

Mr. CONGER. I do not mean that it was erected out of that fand. 
I mean to say that the sailors being taxed, formerly twenty cents a 
month, and now for the last few years forty cents a month upon all 
their wages, there has been accumulated in the Treasury a large fund 
not used directly for the erection of these bnildings; but there is g 
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surplus in the Treasury above what is required for the e ses of 
these seamen’s hospitals. Therefore the money from the sailors goes 
into the Treasury as a revenue, and as an offset for money appropri- 
ated d Government to erect these hospitals. 
Mr. FORT. The ladies of San Francisco propose to erect a build- 
ing on these grounds as a home for the sailors. 
. CONG There is a building there now. 
Mr. FORT. It is an old building, and not exactly fitted for this 


1 
r. PIPER. I now call the previous question. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I desire to say one word. Unless this bill is 
passed now this property will be a loss to the Government and to the 
seamen also. 


The previous question was seconded and the main question or- 
dered; and under the o tion thereof the bill was o to be 
e ird time; there being, ayes 82, noes not 
coun 


The bill was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. PIPER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pers and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 


e. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
GOLD AND SILVER COINAGE. 


Mr. RANDALL. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The re; order being called for, the 
morning hour begins at half past twelve o’clock. The pending busi- 
ness in the morning hour is the consideration of a bill from 
the Committee on Mines and Mining, being the bill (H. R. No. 3635) 
to utilize the product of gold and silver mines, and for other pur 
poses, on which the previous question has been demanded by the gen- 
tleman from yer! [Mr. BLAND. ] 

Mr. KASSON, Will the gentleman frqm Missouri allow me to make 
a proposition, accompanied with a statement of the reasons for it, not 
exceeding five minutes. I will make it as brief as I can? 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman wants to make a proposition I will 
hear it; but I object to debate. 

Mr. KASSON. I desire simply to state my reasons for making the 
proponon} if I cannot do that I must decline to submit the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. BANKS. I hope the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] will 
let us know what the proposition is; then we can tell whether we 
will hear his reasons or not. 

Mr. KASSON. I desire at least three minutes to state ny reasons. 

Mr. BLAND. Very well; and I yield to the gentleman t min- 
utos. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Speaker, the aie difficulty with those 
members of this House who oppose this bill is the want of sufficient 
information to enable them to vote upon the numerous propositions 
embodied in the bill. They have desired such opportunity for exam- 
ination as has been given by other erbe, es of other 
countries that have examined such questions, namely, inquiries by a 
commission, with careful examination and a written report. 

The present proposition is not merely to signify the right of pay- 
ment of the public debt in silver nor for the reminting of the silver 
dollar. These are at this time comparatively minor questions in view 
of the number of silver dollars to be coined, but the propositions of 


this bill affect the w. of labor throughout the country; they af- 
fect the payment of all debts made since 1873; they affect 
Mr. B . The gentleman is making an argument against the 


bill. 

gs KASSON. This will, of course, not come out of my three min- 
utes 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa is entitled 
to the floor for three minutes, and proceed. 

Mr. KASSON. These propositions affect the payment of over 
$1,000,000,000 of the savings of labor deposited in savings and other 

for the measure apparently authorizes banks and bankers to 
pay such indebtedness in money depreciated by 10 per cent. below the 
paper deposited and 20 per cent. below gold. They affect all contracts 
touching the commerce of this country; they affect the payment of 
the farmers of the West for their surplus products sent to partes 
wd reach every interest, every liability, every enterprise in- 
United States, and may ahs itate a crisi 
its effects upon the public it. 

Now, under these circumstances, those who are opposed to acting 
on this bill now, reserving their opinions as to the coinage and re- 
monetization of the silver dollar, demand a commission of inquiry 
upon this subject ; and the Committee on Banking and Currency has 
under consideration such a measure, which I 3 they will report 
to-morrow morning. For this reason we desire delay. Now my prop- 
osition is that in view of this one of two courses shonld be taken by 
the gentleman having charge of the bill: either to allow debate to 
run on to-day, no vote to be taken, and the bill resuming its place in 
the morning hour to-morrow ; or to allow debate to go on, no vote to 
be taken, and the bill to stand over till the next session, in order to 
afford opportunity for the making of these very important inquiries, 
a day ht A ae being fixed for the consideration of the subject next 
session. - 

The adoption of one of these two propositions the gentlemen op- 


in the money market by 


posed to this bill deem of vast importance to enable us to act pro rly 
and safely upon a question of this magnitude, affecting all the busi- 
ness interests of the poanie I hope I have made these objections 
understood, though I should have been glad to give more specifically 
and at the reasons arising upon the bill itself. 

Mr. C 9 I ask that the amendments proposed to the bill 


„ I object. 
tempore. The gentleman certainly has the right 
to ask for the e of the bill or e * is 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to reply to the proposition of the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Kasson. 

The amendments o yesterday were read. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I think this House will bear me ont in 
the statement that I have not in any objection to debate on 
this bill; that I have not sought to clog legislation on this bill or 
ony other. Only yesterday I o: that the bill should be debated 

four o’clock; but that was objected to by the opponents of the bill. 

The bill that demonetized silver in this country and perpetrated 
an injustice and fraud upon the people was through this 
House without even being read, in spite of the call of the honorable 

tleman at present serving as Speaker of the House 19725 KERR] 

or the reading of that bill. It was passed surreptitiously and with- 

out discussion, and was one of the measures of injustice 

ever inflicted upon any people. Now, this bill simply aims to restore 

the currency of this country which existed at that time ; yet we hear 

objections on this floor, sometimes in the form of demands for de- 
bate, sometimes in the form of opposition to debate. 

Now, sir, I am willing to accept the Le TIP of the gentlemen 
from Iowa, that this bill shall be debated all day and that it shall 
take its place in the morning hour to-morrow, provided gentlemen 
opposing the bill will not filibuster away that morning hour to pre- 
vent the ordering of the previous question. If the gentleman will 
assure the House that in the morning hour to-morrow he and those 
who are acting with him will allow a vote upon the previous ques- 
tion and let the House determine without filibustering motions whether 
it is in favor of this bill or not, I agree to the proposition. All that 
I desire is an honest discussion and honest action; not obstruction to 
legislation on the one hand nor on the other forcing it through the 
House without proper consideration. 

Mr. KASSON and Mr. GARFIELD rose. 

Mr. BLAND. I wish to know whether they intend to filibuster. 

Mr. KASSON. My Dg ee ge Was 

Mr. BLAND. I understand the proposition, but I ask the gentle- 
man from Iowa the question whether, if debate goes on to-day, the 
opponents of the bill will allow the previous question to be seconded 
to-morrow without filibustering? Will they let us have a vote on 
the question to-morrow ? 

Mr. KASSON. The only proposition I am authorized to make is 
that which I have made, debate go on upon the bill to-day, and 
it shall then take its place to-morrow in the morning hour without 
prejudice to either side. I am not authorized to pledge either side of 
the House further than that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That will not do. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman shows he is not honest in his pro 
sition, but is ready to go on filibustering to prevent a vote on 
bill. I demand the previous question. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I move the House do now adjourn, 
and on that motion demand the yeas and na; 

Mr. GARFIELD. I hope both sides will agree to go on with the 


debate to-day. 
Mr. BLAND. I have no objection to go on with the debate to-day 
if it is we shall have a vote to-morrow. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman from Ohio indicate the time 
when he wishes the debate to close ? 

Mr. ODELL. I move that when the House adjourns to-day it ad- 
journ to meet-on Saturday next; and on that demand the yeas and 


nays. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, no- 
tified the House that the President pro tempore had appointed Mr. 
Morton, Mr. SARGENT, and Mr. COOPER members on its part on 
the Joint Committee on Chinese Immigration, authorized by resolu- 
tion of July 18, 1876. 

It further announced that the President pro tempore had appointed 
Mr. WEsT and Mr. COCKRELL members on its part of the commission 
to which was referred the subject of reform and ization of 
the Army by the fourth section of the act making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, and 
for other purposes. 

It further announced Te parage of a bill (H. R. No. 3184) grant- 
ing a pension to Emerick W. Hansell, with amendments; in which 
concurrence was requested. ) 

It further announced the passage of a bill (S. No. 1014) regulating 
the disbursement of certain moneys therein named; in which concur- 
rence was requested. 

GOLD AND SILVER COINAGE. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pending the demand for the previous 

question the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hwrrr) moved the 
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House adjourn, and pending that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ODELL] moved that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to 
meet on Saturday next, and on that demanded the yeas and nays. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 47, noes 85. 

So (more than one-fifth of those present voting in the affirmative) 
the yeas and nays were ordercd. 

e question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 

3, nays 190, not voting 92; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abram S. Hewitt, Odell, and ha 


3. 
Bagby, e A. ley, 
Bland, Boon Piiira Bei e John Young Brown William R. Brown, Bukar, Ho. 
g oun wn, mR. Brown, Bue 
ratio Č. 8 Samuel D. 5 Ca John H. Caldwell, William P. Gald. 
well, Cannon, Caswell, Cate, Caulfield, Chittenden, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, 
Jobn B. Clark, jr., of Missouri, 8 Cochrane, som Conger Cook, Crounse, 
eta eg Eden, Evans, Felto Tinley, Fo nay fark, Foster T anklin, 5, Gar- 
n, ley, Forne „Fran e, 
field, Gibson, ister Goode, Goodi: Bester, Hale, Andrew H. Hamilton, cock, 
5 Bapa Harris, Hartridge, Hartzell, Bayes, Hays, 
Henderson, Henkle, Hereford, Hoar, Holman, kins, boven ab l, Hunton, 
Hurlbut, Jenks, Thomas L. Jones, Joyce, „Kim Lamar, Franklin 
Landers, Lane, Lapham, La ven wo Le M 
trell, Lynch, Mackey, Maish, MacDougall, McFarland, e, 
Metcalfe, Miller, Millik mann, Morgan, Morrison, Mutchler, Nash, Neal, 
er, Payne, Phelps, John F. Philips, Pierce, Piper, P. 
Rea, John Reilly, Rice, Riddle, 
n, Sinnickson, Sle Smalls, A. f. er ach. Willa 
eton, Herr 
— — Stone, Teese, 
ompson, Thorn 
Tufts, 8 Vorhes, Wadd 
Walker, Walsh, Ward, Erastus W. 
Charles G. Williams, James W. 


W. min Wilson, James Wilson, Woodburn, Yeates, and Young—190. 
"NOT VOTING Mesars. Ainsworth, Ashe, Bass, Beebe, Bell, Blackburn, Bliss, 
bert Hamilton, an "Howe 
n, Henry 
Hendee, 
Hyman, Frank Jones, Kell Land Ma- 
goon, McMahon, Money, O. ips, Plaisted, Platt, Pur- 
$ — 1. — , James — gany, rn — wong ee Sa’ er, $ 5 mj 
maker, 0, ringer, Swann, Tarl mas, n I. Townsen 
John L. asoa, Bobert I. Vance, Waldron, Alexander S. Wallace, John W. Wal 
lace, Walling, Warren, G. . 4 ells, Wheeler, Whitehou 


Andrew Williams, Alpheus S. Williams, William B. Williams, W Wood, 
jr., Fernando Wood, and Woodworth—92. 


So the House refused to adjourn over. 

Mr. BLAND. Inasmuch as there is a disposition to filibuster dur- 
ing the morning hour, and knowing that it can be done to the end 
of the session, I am willing to agree to the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Iowa, that debate go on to-day, and will take chance 
of getting the 2 question seconded in the morning hour to- 
morrow. Let them take the responsibility of filibustering to-morrow 
if they choose. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that this debate be allowed to run on until 
two o'clock to-morrow, and that then by common consent the vote 
shall be taken. 

Mr. KASSON. I onest to that in advance of debate. 

Mr. GARFIELD. t the debate go on first; we can tell better 
after matters have been discussed what should be done, 

Mr. RANDALL. Let the arrangement be for debate during to-day 
only, for we cannot tell what to-morrow will bring forth. 

. GARFIELD. Very well; let the debate run to-day only. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would prefer that to-day only be e upon, 

because to-morrow there may be other business requiring action. 

Mr. HOAR. The gentleman from New York, [ Mr. LORD, ] the senior 
manager of the impeachment proceedings on the part of the House, 
desires to make a very brief report to the House by and by, which 
will take only a few minutes, I desire to have his right to make that 
report reserved. 

RANDALL. That may be reserved. 

Mr. HALE. It is understood that no arrangement of this kind to- 
day is to disturb the status of this bill as being confined to the morn- 
ing hour hereafter? That should be fully understood. 

o SPEAKER pro tempore. Whenever an arrangement is 
upon by the gentlemen on the floor the Chair will state what it is. 

Mr. ALL. The practical effect of the arrangement is to 
allow the debate to run to-day without reference to the expiration of 
the morning hour; and the bill comes up again in the morning hour 
to-morrow. 

Mr. HALE. It does not disturb the position of the bill there? 
That should be fully understood. 

Mr. BLAND. That is not exactly my proposition, It was that I 
should also have a morning hour to-morrow. . 

Mr. RANDALL, That nobody can deprive you of. 

The SPEAKER pe tempore. The gentleman from Missouri will 
have the morning hour to-morrow. 

HOLMAN. I ask unanimous consent that this proposition be 
agreed to: That debate shall proceed to-day and till one o'clock to- 
morrow, and that then the previous question be called and voted on, 
without the W N aut of any dilatory motions. ; 

Mr. GARFIELD. We cannot agree to that until we have had 
debate on the bill. 

Mr. BLAND. I will make another proposition. If the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] will agree that we shall take a vote to- 


morrow, I am willing that his proposition for a commission shall be 


admitted to be pending as a substitute to the bill, so that the House 
may decide between the two. 

r. KASSON. Iunderstood the gentleman from Missouri to say that 
in view of the circumstances. he accepted the proposition I made, 
which was this: That by unanimous consent the debate shall go on 
to-day on this bill, no vote to be taken, and the gentleman not with- 
drawing his call for the previous question; and that to-morrow the 
bill resumes its place in the morning honr. 

Mr. BLAND. And that the House gives its consent for a morning 
hour to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House does not need to give such 
consent. The morning hour will stand independently of any consent 
of the House. 

Mr. BLAND. I want it understood that I have submitted to the 
gentlemen who have shown a disposition to filibuster on this bill be- 
cause I declined to admit. the amendment for the appointment of a 
commission, that I am willing that the gentleman from Iowa should 
offer that proposition, and that it be itted as a pending amend- 
ment, 

Mr. KASSON. I think a proposition of that nature will be preferred 
by the Committee on Banking and Currency, but I have no authority 
to state it now. 

Mr. TUCKER, Is there anything in this arrangement that would 
exclude any amendment that may be offered 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No amendment can be offered to the 
bill pending the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. BLAND. Ihave said that I am willing to withdraw the call 
for the previous question for the purpose of allowing amendments to 
be offered. 

Mr. TUCKER. Generally? 

Mr. BLAND. Yes, sir. 

5 HALE. That the gentleman can do if this arrangement is 
made, 

Mr. BLAND. I make the proposition that we have debate on this 
bill during the whole of to-day, and that we have the morning hour 
to-morrow, when I will call the previous question on the bill and the 
amendments which may be offered to it. If gentlemen want to 
amend it I am willing they should have an opportunity of doing so, 
provided the House will consgnt to giving me the morning hour to- 
morrow. 

Mr. KASSON. ‘To-morrow will take care of itself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. What is the proposto as to the 
length of time to be 7 05 to the debate PIN 

. GARFIELD. tit shall run through to-day except so far 
as interrupted by a statement of the managers of the impeachment 
or anything else by unanimous consent. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state the proposition 
to the House. The proposition of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
mero tr that the po ing bill shall be discussed during this day 

Mr. KASSON. The bill being kept in its present position. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill retaining its present position, 
and coming up as it otherwise would as the pending business in the 
morning hour to-morrow. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The motion for the previous question be- 


ing withdrawn. 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion for the previous question 
to be 1 as pending in the hands of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, [Mr. BLAND, ] 

Mr. HOAR. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER pro tem The Chair certainly understands that 


it is part of the proposition of the gentleman from Missouri that the 
motion for the previous qunan shall not pass out of his control. 

Mr. BLAND. Unless the House consents to the morning hour to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not understand what 
the gentleman means by the House consenting to a morning hour to- 
morrow. 

Mr. BLAND. I mean this, that conference committees may take 
me off the floor and occupy the whole time to-morrow. 

Mr. HALE. I think there is no danger of that. 

Mr. BLAND. But if the House consents to have a morning hour I 
will agree to that proposition. 

Mr. HOAR. According to my understanding it is not in the power 
of the House to take from the conference committees the power to 
report at any time. That depends on the joint rule; and the House 
cannot take from them that power. 

Mr. BLAND. If that consent is given it will mean that the con- 
ference committees agree to it, and I am willing to run the risk of 
their violating that agreement. 

Mr. BANKS. It is necessary some reservation should be made in 
regard to the morning hour in order to secure it; because otherwise 
any question of utvilone TOBY. deprive the House of the morning hour 
to-morrow, on which this arrangement depends. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is waiting until some gen- 
tleman states what the exact proposition is. The Chair cannot un- 
derstand het alah Sapte yen is pending before the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. In view of the lateness of the hour in the session 
and the importance of disposing of such reports of committees of con- 
ference as are yet undisposed of, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Kasson] that he modify his proposition so that four hours 
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shall be allowed for debate, subject to a call for the previous qnes- 
tion to day or during the morning hour to-morrow. 

Mr. KASSON. I object to the introduction of a new element to the 
prejudice of either party. The proposition to which the gentleman 
from Missouri makes no objection is that the debate shall proceed 
now under the present condition of the question, no vote to be taken 
to-day, and that to-morrow the bill shall resume its place in the 
morning hour under the call for the ponas nestion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that proposi- 
tion. Is it assented to by the House? ‘ 

Mr. BLAND. L assent to it because I cannot do anything better. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois. I understand then that the motion 
for the previous question is pending, but that by unanimous consent 
the debate is to be allowed to continue to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state the proposition. 
The proposition of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] is that by 
unanimous consent this bill shall pend for debate during this day 
and that it shall resume its place,as it naturally would, in the morn- 
ing hour to-morrow, and that it shall then be under the pending call 
for the previous question of the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. BLAND] 
which will exclude all amendments but those which the gentleman 
from Missouri yields for. 

Mr. NEAL. I object to that. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I desire to propose that the morning hour 
shall continue during the entire day without any other arrangement. 

5 5 1 no! that m not do. 80 

e KE tempore. e question now is upon motion 
of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. HEWwITT,] thas the House do 
now bee, upon which the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The question was taken upon ordering the yeas and nays ; and on a 
division there were yeas 45, noes not counted. 

So the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 2, nays 174, not 
voting 109; as follows: 

Faye Aes Alans, Ainsworth, Anderson, A: y, George A. Bag 
essTs. w erson, A 5 * 
ley, John H. Bagley, jr., John H. Baker, William H. Bur A Banks, Ban- 
ning, Blair, Bland, Boone, Bradford, Bright, John Young Brown, Buckner, Horatio 
C. Burchard, Samuel D. Burchard, John H. Caldwell, William P. Caldwell, 
Cannon, Cason, Caswell, Cate, Caulfield, Chittenden, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, 
Clymer, Cochrane, Conger, Cook, Crounse, Cutler, Danford, Davis, Davy, Dibrell, 
Dobbins, Dunnell, Durham, Eames, Eden, Evans, Felton, Finley, 88 
Foster, Franklin, Frye, Garfield, Gibson, Goode, Goodin, Gunter, Hale, wW 
H. Hamilton, Hancock, Hardenbergh, Benjamin W. Harris, Harrison, Hartridge, 
Hartzell, Haymond, Henderson, Henkle, Herefo: 3 ouse, Hu 
bell, Hunton, Hurlbut, Jenks, Thomas L. Jones, Kasson, Kehr, Kimball, Lamar, 
Tahy Tanira, ag EY Lawrenca — Le = 8 Lewis, Lut- 
Metcalfe, Miller, Milliken, Mills, . h 
Neal, New, Norton, O Neill, Packer, 


Mutchler, Nash, 


lips, William A. 
Randall, Rea, Reagan, John 
Robinson, 


Throc 

dell, Gilbert C. Walker, 
ton, Wike, Willard, Alpheus 
James D. Williams, Jeremiah N. Williams, 
son, Yeates, and Young—174. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Abbott, A: Bass, Beebe, Blackburn, Bliss, 
Blount, Bradley, William R. Brown, Burl Campbell, een John B. 
Clark, jr., of Missouri, Cait, Oon Cox, Crapo, Culberson, Darrall, De Bolt, 
Denison, Doug uran y, Faulkner, Freeman, Fuller, Gause, 
Glover, Robers Hamilton,’ Haraleon, Henry iR- Harris, John T. Harris, Hatcher, 
Hathorn. Hays, Hendee, Abram S. Hewitt, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hill, Hoar, Hoge, 


|. Williams, Charles G. Williams, James Wil 
Willis, Benjamin Wilson, James Wil- 


Hooker, Hoskins, Hunter, Hard, H , Frank Jones, Joyce, Hoyi Knott, 
George M. Landers, Levy, Lord, Mac M oney, O'Brien, 
Oliver, Page, Plaisted, Platt, Poppleton, Purman, James B. Miles 


. Ro 
Ross, Sobieski Ross, Sayler, Schleicher, Schumaker, Seelye Sheakley, Sparks, 
Spencer, Springer, Sone, Stowell, Swann, Tarbox, Martin I. Townsend, 
. Vance, Wait, Waldron, Charles C. B. Walker, Alexan- 
$ W. Ward, G. Wiley Wells, Wheeler, 
William B. Williams, Wilshire, Alan 
‘oodworth—109. 


der 8. 
Whitehouse, Whitthorne, Andrew W. 
Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Woodburn, and 


So the House refused to adjourn. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. JENKS. Has the morning hour expired! 

The SPEAKER pro tem t has expired. 

Mr. JENKS. I move, then, that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sidering the bill (H. R. No. 2303) to provide for arrears of pensi 
account of death or wounds received or disease contracted in the serv- 
ice of the United States since the 4th day of March, 1861, and for the 
poyren of the same. 

b SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman cannot make that 
motion. 

Mr. JENKS. Then I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken on Mr. JENKs’s motion; and on a division 
there were—ayes noes 44; no quorum voting. 

Mr. REAGAN. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Jenks and Mr. HALE were appointed. 

The House divided ; and the tellers reported—ayes 84,noes 67. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

IMPEACHMENT OF WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 


Mr. LORD. I ask unanimous consent before the House goes into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union to submit a report 
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of the managers of the impeachment of William W. Belknap, late 
Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
To the House of Representatives : 

The rson the part of the House to conduct the impeachment against 
William W. Belknap, late S of War, tfally report: 5 
That the defendant, William W. „has acquitted on all the articles 
against him, less than two-thirds of the Senators present voting guilty." 
he final vote was 61; thirty-seven of the Senators v. * guilty,” twenty-three 
“not for want of jurisdiction, one "not guilty,” one criti a por- 
tion of the articles of impeachment, and stated that the offenses charged in other of 
the articles were not proven ac hea a reasonable doubt. A change of five votes 
would have resulted in the conviction of the defendant by the two-thirds vote re- 


the court held that it had jurisdiction, notwi the resignation 
of the defendant; and the managers proceeded to prove the offenses cha: in the 
that only twoSen- 


refused to erned by the deliberate judgment of the majority, that it had juris- 
83 the form an „ the con aah 


While exercising the power to vote “not it was practically asserted that 
there was no converse to the proposition 2 r legal 
twithstan . ches per 

00 g managers ve t will accrue 
from the impeachment and of the defendant. It has been settled thereby that 
— who have held civil office in the United States are impeachable, and that the 

has jurisdiction to try them, although years may elapse before the discov: 
of the offense or offenses subjecting them to im hment. To such as are or may 
hereafter be mee hema ig bey of the United States, who have 8 
0 


are com y few, this d on a constant . impeachable 
„q TTT. 
public le prin 80 tin securing the 
DOLS WE JO aios VOOS i be ee than sf the 
e, labor, se protracted trial closed o verdic terday. 
The trial and its Live resented also to the public mind e 2 
of official ity, dev higher requirements of the advancing 
public sentiment. 


Allof whichis respectfully submitted. 


Aes LORD. I move that this report be printed and laid upon the 
e. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LORD. I desire that by unanimous consent the managers be 
granted a few minutes to express their views in regard to this re- 

And I will now yield to Mr. Manager Hoar. 

The SPEAKER pro 1 557 That is a question entirely for the 
House to determine. Is there unanimous consent for a discussion of 
this re at this time ? : 

Mr. CONGER. If there is to be further apology from the managers, 


I have no objection. 
The SPEAKER tempore. The House has already ordered that 
it shall be resolved into Committee of the Whole, and the Chair only 


detained the House a few moments to receive the report of the man- 


agers. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely desire to utter one or two sentences, which I 
would like to have accompany this report, and I ask leave of the 
House for that pu 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me that the very grave public importance 
of the matter, a determination of which has just been officially re- 
ported to the House, and the very great importance and delicacy of 
the duty which has been imposed upon the managers by the House, - 
justify me in asking permission to say one or two words in reference 
to what, in my judgment, has actually been accomplished. 

An investigation into the parliamen history of impeachment 
will satisfy eases bagr that the lovers of liberty and of good govern- 
ment, both in this country and in England, who took part in the 
formation of our Constitution, or in the defense in England of the 
great principles upon which our Constitution rests, regard the right 
to impeach every executive officer for abuses of public trust, as long 
as that person lives, whether in or out of office, to be one of the great 
safeguards of your constitutional popular government. : 

The language which was current at that day would seem extrava- 
gint if uttered upon this floor 9915 by ay member of this House. 

. Burke, in his “Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontent,” 
volume 1, 397, objecting to the sharing by the House of Torte bi 
the executive powers of the abc just as some persons object 
to-day to the usurpation by the Senate of an undue share in the power 
of appointment of executive officers, says: 

The control of Parliament in this way upon the execu 
Parliament is made to partakein pkn fiar borer cer ached a = ren 

And he adds: 


Im; that of ty of the 
wee great guardian of purity Constitution, is in danger of 


The wisdom and accuracy alike of that prediction is shown by the 
events of this winter. Mr. Monroe, the very embodiment of common 
sense, of caution, of moderation, a man who in public service had 
been largely in the executive branch of the Government, in a work 
upon government, which he left to be published after his death as 
containing his maturest counsels to his fellow-citizens, says: 

The right of im tand of trial by the is the mains 
the ook machine N It is the pivot on which it turns. off ae 
9 — tg full vigor and exercised with perfect integrity every branch will perform 


1876. - 


Now, Mr. Speaker, whatever may be the result of this trial to the | 
individual who has been impeached at the bar of the Senate, what- 
ever may be the value to him of 5 the right to be a candi- 
date for public office before his fellow-citizens hereafter, this great 
constitutional power of this House has in my ju ent been vindi- 
cated and pregerved by the decision of the great constitutional court 
before which the charge was made and by the more powerful, more 
permanent, more august decision in the opinion of the American 


people. 
9 7 5 been in a position to know by very extensive personal cor- 
respondence and conversation the opinion of large numbers of the 


jurists of the country who are not at present en in political 
life or animated by any feelings of partisanship in regard to either po- 
litical party; and I believe I have the right to FEN that, almost 


without any considerable exception—there are some exceptions—the 
judgment of the profession of the law, of the bench, and the bar cor- 
responds with the judgment of this House and the Julens of the 
Senate that the right to judge in cases of impeachment for abuses of 
public trust is vested in the Senate on proper c presented by | 
the House, at whatever time in the life of the offender the offense 
may be discovered or the.evidence of it be put in the power of the 
public prosecuting authorities. 

That is the only question which is of importance here; and I be- 
lieve the effect of this decision will be that for a century to come 
there will not bein the history of this country a repetition by a Cabi- 
net officer or other high executive official of such offenses as have 
been disclosed and prosecuted in this trial. This House without dis- 
tinction of party and this country without distinction of may 
be grateful to the ms who have set in motion the mechanism for 
punishing this offense, and to the House of Representatives who, 
whether the particular sentence has received the support of two- 
thirds of the other branch or not, have made it impossible almost 
that these offenses should be repeated. 

Mr. LORD. I ask unanimous consent that the tleman from 
New York [Mr. Larnau] may be heard on behalf of the management 
for a few minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to detain the House for but 
a moment. It is very far from my desire or purpose to question the 
integrity or sincerity of the action of any Senator in yoting upon the 
final question of “ guilty ” or “not guilty” in the case of the late Sec- 
retary of War, Mr. Belknap. But in view of the extraordinary posi- 
tion taken by the Senators who voted “ not guilty,” as adverted toin 
the re which the chairman of the board of rs has just 
made, I desire for a moment to call attention to a striking fact pre- 
sented by the record in this case. 

On the 7th of June last the Senate, after hearing discussion on the 
part of the counsel, retired in secret for the ose of consultation, 
and unanimously, so far as I can learn, (for there is no dissent appar- 
ent upon the record,) agreed upon this order: 


Ordered, That u the 6th of July, 1876, at one o'clock p. m., the Senate sitting 
as a court of impeachment will procerd ä 
trial case. ö 


On the 6th of July, in pursuance of such order, the Senate entered 
upon the trial. The Senators who have at last voted “not guilty” 
were present most of them—at times, I may say, all of them—and 
participated in the conduct of the trial. They voted upon questions 
of the reception of evidence; they took part in the entire proceed- 
ings and heard the argument of counsel both on behalf of the managers 
and on behalf of the accused. Now, at last when the final vote is 
taken, they occupy to me the anamolous position of saying “ All this 

been coram non judice and void; we had no right to act; we had 
no jurisdiction to take evidence; and therefore we vote ‘not guilty.’” 
To my mind that is a non tur. 

I think the position taken by the Senator from Florida, that be- 
cause he believed the Senate had no jurisdiction he could not vote at 
all on the question of guilt or innocence, is much the more consistent 
position for Senators to have taken. 

And with calling the attention of the House and through the House 
of the country to this tion assumed by the minority who have 
voted to acquit, I have, Mr. Speaker, performed the only duty which 
it seems to me incumbent for me to discharge in the case. 


HON. CHARLES HAYS. 


Mr. LORD. On behalf of the Judiciary Committee I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report of the committee in re to CHARLES 
Hays may be printed in the RECORD and laid on the table. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. FRYE. On behalf of certain members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I ask to present their views and have them printed in the 
RECORD in the same connection. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

The majority and minority reports are as follows: 

, to whom it was referred to investigate certain 
ye pe Ge 
as a cadet at the United States Mili x À : 
The resolution suggests two fo coef i peat REY aE 


First. Did the said CHARLES HAYS Fee aia fd 


the Secretary of War that | 
the said Beardslee had been an actual bona 


of the said district for over | 


two years previons to the nomination of said Beardslee by said Hays ? 
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-double falsehood ; and yet the evidence di 
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Second. Did the mother of said Beardslee pay to said Hays the sum of $3,000 to 
obtain said nomination? 

As to the first inquiry the committee report the following facts : 

Mr. Hays had made several nominations from his district for the United States 
Military 1 for various reasons had failed. 

On the 4th of March, A. D. 1874, (page 18,) and as the evidence tends to show 
after the adjournment of the Congress, the said Hays nominated by writing the 
said Beardslee for an appointment as a cadet at said Military Academy from the said 
congressional district, and certified that said Beardslee resided in“ Choctaw,” in 
the county of Choctaw, State of Alabama,” and that he had “been an actual bona 
fide resident of the district for over two years. 

At the time such certificate was made said Beardslee had never been in the State 
of Alabama, but then was in the city and State of New York, in which State he had 
always resided. The said Hays delivered said certificate to one William Lilley, 
ey of the city of Washington, whose advertisements as to appointmen 

oint bad attracted the attention of Mrs. Beardslee, (pages 23, 31,) who 
took it to the city of New York and delivered it to one Professor Charlier, who paid 
aye — oor heath and was afterward re- imbursed by Mrs. Beardslee, the mother 


On the back of said nomination is written, in the handwriting of said Lilley, 
0 42, 45, 46,) “ Residence Blayden Springs Choctaw, Alabama.” (Page 62.) 

. Lilley testified that he told Mr. Hays that Mr. Beardslee “was a fide 
resident of some s. (I forget the name) in Choctaw County, Alabama, and 
then he signed the cate.” (Page 14.) 
0 was the clerk of Mr. 


Mr. John G. Stokes, who during the Forty-third Congress 

Hays's committee, testified (page 57) that he heard said Lilley tell Hays that 

resided in Blayden Springs, Choctaw County; also that he, Lilley, told 
so, and that the witness told Hays so. 

Tey ee such certificate was given, said Beardslee went to the State of 
Alabama for enol mre of obtaining a residence. 

On his way, as ad by Professor Charlier, he stopped at Wash m to see 
said Lilley. (Page27.) He was asked to sign a certificate in blank and to procure 
his mother's signature also in blank, which was afterward falsely filled up by said 
Lilley by inserting that said Beardslee had actually resided in the fourth congres- 
sional distric t of 83 for six years and eight months. Said Lilley also wrote 
a letter for said Beardslee to copy and sign, directed to the Secretary of War, un- 
der date of March 5, 1874, in which he makes said Beardslee state “my residence 
is parik Springs, Choctaw County, Alabama.” (Page 63.) 

In the written statement p and signed by Mr. Hays, and verified by him 
under oath, he states three times that ey told him that Beardslee lived in 
Choctaw ty, Alabama. His last statement relai to it in such previous. 
prevaro statement is, “I remember distinctly asking him where the boy lived 

he replied, ‘In Choctaw County.“ Alabama. 46.) 
ld him that Beardslee lived 


( 
In his oral statement (page 47) he states that Lilley 
in Choctaw, Choctaw e ger ps 
page after stating that he did not know that Lilley wrote on said nomina- 
Residence, Blayden Sp: Choctaw, Alabama,” he is asked : 

3 Question. Do you mean to tesi 

“Answer. None that I remember of. 

a orandum than the one on the back of the paper: 

The 


No, sir ; not that I remember,” 


At 49 Mr. Hays is asked : 
10 P What led you to write in this certificate Choctaw, in the county of Choc- 
Ww 


“A. I gut it from the paper that Lilley handed me; that is the way I came to 
wri I should not have written it there if I had not believed that there was 
such a p a 


The evidence discloses that there is no such place as Choctaw, in Choctaw County. 


Mr. Hays is asked, (page 48:) 
My Is there such a place as Choctaw in Choctaw County, Alabama ? 
id 5 No, sir. I understand that there is not. I did not know it,. however, at that 
THE INTRODUCTION OF MR. HAYS AND YOUNG BEARDSLEE BY LILLEY. 

Mr. Lilley affirms the entire innocence of Mr. HAYS; yee teeth fo: eee 
him as to residence of Beardslee, and that Mr. Hays believed the boy was an 
actual, bona fide resident of his district. (Page 13.) 

The evidence of young Beardslee has satisfied the committee that he was entirely 
sincere in the belief that it was sufficient to obtain admission to West Point that 
he should go from the Stateof New York after his nomination and reside in the State 
of Alabama sixty gars Assuming fe . integrity on the part of Mr. Hays, it is 
evident thet should they be introduced so as to know each other and the relations 
in which they stood, an aury which one or the other would almost unavoidably 
ate would Lexpore the gross deception which Mr. Lilley, on his theory, was prac- 

g upon them. S 

It would not be ye bag therefore, that Mr. Lilley would voluntarily take the 

risk of introdu em to each other; not 3 of such risk of exposure, 

also because it would probably result in being compelled to retürn the 

$3,000 which he had received for concocting and carrying on, as he claims, this 

oses that while young Beardslee was 

at his house in Washington, at the time before stated, he told him he expected Mr. 

Hays on some business that morning, and that if he came he would introduce 
them. Mr. Hays came, and he did introduce them. 

This, of course, was entirely safe if Mr. Hays understood the transaction and 
knew that Beardslee was on his way to Alahama to obtain, as he thonght, a resi- 
dence in that State. On the other hand, if Mr. Hays believed that lee lived 


in Alabama and Soy 4! as he alleges, that he was then on his way from Alabama 
to New York, (page 49,) it would be expected that he would make some vox aed as 
to the time he left Alabama, 


or about his friends, or some other 5 bry? § indicatin 
that he felt at least some remote degree of interest in his protégé. tif he (HATS 
knew the real facts and that his protágá did not, his only safety was in the absolute 
silence which he maintained, except that he said, “I hope you will pass, as several 
others have failed.” 25, 27, and 48.) 

Mr. Hays (page 48) gives as a reason for asking no question that he expected 


to see the man here in town, but ad: that he made no in as 
35 where he was promt gay or how long he would remain or any thing on oe uh 
ject. 
In regard to the testimony of Mr. Stokes that he told Mr. Hays that Beardslee 
lived in Choctaw County, 3 from his own statement not only that he knew 
except what he Mr. Lilley say, (pages 56, 57,) but Mr. Hays ad- 
3 (pago 47) that Stokes had no knowledge excepting through Lilley. 


Y8 is asked 
“ Question. I Mr. Stokes profess to know anything about it beside what Mr. 


told him 
ce Tapas. He only said that Lilley said that the boy was a resident of Choctaw 
County, Ala and that he was satisfied that he was. 
“Q, Did Stokes claim to know anything about it of his own knowledge? 
“A. No, sir; nothing that I know of except through Lilley.” 
The necessity which Mr. Hays now feels for other representations than those 
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pace by Mr. Lilley is evidenced by that part of his prepared statement in which 
ô 5 


jc, About this time I made the recommendation and a 
ence 8 district of Alabama, because from 
tations of Lilley and Stokes I believed it true.” 


from Lilley. 
regard to the second in , the committee report that there is not sufficient 

ccd te chee deat Me Hans ema ie tke 000 taken from Mrs. Beardslee 
the tment of her son. So far as Mrs ee is 

dently no knowledge that she was violating the law, and the same may be said 

of Professor Charlier. eo veges S, 9.) 

As to young Beardslee, there is no evidence but that he has acted in perfect good 


As Mr. , who claims to have iced as an here in Wash- 
* aap Lilley, 7 practi z attorney e 
pe pain 
the blanks with state- 
report that while the evidence may not 

willfully made a fraudulent certificate, it still excites 
e> Wee and shows in any possible view a carelessness which ought not 


can y ; ' 
h to get the 83.000 through 
rocuring blank — — 


the case. 
VIEWS OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE- 
The undersigned enti: concur in the conclusion of the committee that no fur- 
ther action be taken in case, but dissent from what purports to be the 
pda mae EO DE ISF NFS upon the ouor or integrity of 


Ys. 
The investigation of the case has been of the most 
acter. Every witness who could by possibility know an; 
case has been examined, cross-examined, re-examin 


and char- 
g of the facta of the 
ed; some of them recalled and 


had failed in the 
from his district and one 


was chairman, also 
young Beardsiee, 
nothing to his 
of fourteen counties. 
and then only very briefly, and he had scarcely a al acquaintance init. It is 
tha uted upon the eth 


not therefore surprising that he should have aci the statements made by oth- 
ers as to the lence of young Beardslee, In ma this nomination Af. Hats 
described Beardslee as of Choctaw, of the county of in the State of Ala- 


received $3,000 for procuring this appointment, but there is not onl 
reason to suspect that Mr. Have receed any part of that dat there is also 
FEE. ledge that Lilley was being paid 
In looking over this whole case we feel it to be due to Mr. Hays, as a matter of 
nga TERES aaa CTDI 1O MAOT amet ERRES ASEN DW boaa 
or integrity. 


WM. P. FRYE. 


FFF i wing 
members sustain purports to be the report of the ma- 
i WM. P. FRYE. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 19, 1878. 
In the Committee on the Judiciary Mr. Lorp called up his report in the matter 
2 ee Hays. After lengthy the report was adopted by the 
Aygs—Messrs. Knott, Ashe, Lord, and Caulfield—4. 
FFC 
Excusep—Mr. Lynde—1. 
Tearuty tha ahaa tobe s:trav eps ot teener an Commi 
a true Ji t- 
tee on July 19, 1876, in the case of . san 
CHARLES WICKLIFFE BECKHAM, 
Olerk Judiciary Committee House of Representatives. 
GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR INSANE—SURVEYS OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. MUTCHLER. Iask unanimous consent to present at this time 
the report of the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Depart- 
ment in regard to the management of the Goyernment Hospital for 
the Insane; also the report of the same committee, together with the 
testimony, relative to surveys of public lands. The minority report 
on the latter subject will be presented in a day or two, when the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. WooDWoRTH] shall return. I ask that these 
reports may be printed and recommitted. > 

Mr. CONGER. I object until both reports are ready. 


Mr. MUTCHLER. They are both ready to be made, I understand ; 
but owing to the absence of Mr. WoopwortTH the minority report 
has not been 1 55 7 
Mr. CONGER. If both reports are ready, I have no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, both these 

s will be ordered to be printed and recommitted , 
WILSON, of Iowa. Not to be brought back on a motion to 
reconsider. 
The SPEAKER pro . That will be understood; and if there 
be no objection the order requested will be made. 
There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. JENKS. I now call for the regular order of business, 

The SPEAKER 7 85 The House has agreed to resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JENKS. Lask, then, for the execution of the order of the House. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. CLYMER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the first bill 
on the Calendar. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. No. 53) to amend the third section of the act of a 


re) 


the prevention of districts within the United 


testi- | March 12, 1963, entitled “ An act to provide for the collection of 
erty and for frauds in insurrectionary A 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Irise, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of mov- 
ing the committee proceed to the execution of the order of the House 
ing the bill (H. R. No. 2303) to provide for arrears of pensions on 
account of death or wounds received or disease contracted in the serv- 
ice of the United States since the 4th day of March, 1861, and for the 
payment of the same, the special order in Committee of the Whole. 
There was some discussion had yesterday as to how the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union proceeded to the consideration 
and disposition of matters referred to it. Rule 114, which I had read, 
points out very args Bip the committee shall pee to er of 
such matters. But, sir, on the 22d of March the House suspended the 
rules and made the special order the bill to provide for arrears of pen- 
sions on account of death or wounds received or disease contracted in 
the service of the United States since the 4th day of March, 1861, and 
for the peyton of the same. It was made the special order for the 
5th of April and from day to day until disposed of. Now I cannot 
imagine what benefit that bill would derive from the suspension of 
the rules in that case unless it should be entitled to be first taken up 
when the House went into committee. Several other special orders 
were made, but they are all for a later day, and the common practico 
always has been when two orders are made in the same day to take 
up the one first made, and then the other special orders are pushed 
and disposed of when the first one and others preceding them 


are out of the way. 

If it is not a good point that the rules have been suspended to make 
this bill a special o and it takes precedence in Committee of the 
Whole, then it can be of no benefit to any bill to make it a special 
order in Committee of the Whole. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I make the point that the order of the House 
is this Committee of the Whole shall proceed to take up special orders 
in preference to bills regularly referred in the morning hour. 

. HOOKER. I do not know what the practice of the House has 
been on this subject, but I understand the ruling of the Chair yester- 
day, or rather of the S er before the House went into Committee 
of the Whole, to be that all bills which were upon the Calendar 
should be taken up in the order in which they came, and therefore 
there could be no favoritism to any special bill which had been made 
the subject of consideration for any specified period, unless the ma- 
jority of the committee should by vote so decide. And on that 
point made yesterday on the proposition. made by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. HURLBUT] I the Chair whether or not the 
bill which was first on the Calendar would be the subject of consid- 
eration by the action of a majority of the committee, and I under- 
stood the Chair to rule such would be the case. I cannot understand 
any reason why, when the House has resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole, it should not take up the bills in the order in which 
they stand upon the general Calendar; and the fact that the House 
has made a rule or order giving preference to a icular matter 
cannot supersede the general subject-matters de aarp e which are 
under consideration when the House resolves i into Committee of 
the Whole. And the Chair, I understand, ruled in accordance with 
this opinion, that it uired the action of a majority of the committee 
to postpone any bill which superseded the particular bill it was de- 
sired by my friend from Ohio [Mr. Rice] to take up, I think the 
ruling was a correct one, because, if it is not a proper ruling, we 
voali have every other bill on any other subject laid aside without 
the action of the majority of the committee for the consideration of 
the special order to which my friend from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] has 
referred. I think the ruling was properly made yesterday, that what- 
ever action was taken on this subject should be action by a majority 
of the Committee of the Whole; that they had the right to say whether 
any measure made the subject of a special order should be considered 
in preference to a bill properly on the Calendar. 

Mr. WILSON. of Iowa. The remarks of the gentleman from Mis- 
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sissippi referring to the ruling yesterday arecorrect. The 
. was how bills were considered in Committee of 
on the state of the Union. Rule 114, which I had read, clearly shows 


how they are to be considered, and this bill to which I have called at- 
tention was made a special order under a suspension of the rules, of 
all the rules, including Rule 114, giving it preference over all other bills 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
The Chair did not rule yesterday on the point I now suggest at all. 
He ruled yesterday in reference to the general rules, and especially in 
refererice to Rule 114. This bill in reference to arrears of pensions, 
however, has the privilege and dignity of 3 been made under a 
suspension of all the rules, and particularly of Rule 114 now, as re 
the consideration of bills the special order, and it is the right of any 
1 to have that special order first taken up for consideration. 
en it is taken up, the majority of the House can postpone its con- 
sideration, because it is a common principle of parliamentary law 
that the majority at no time shall be compelled to consider anything 
they do not want to consider. The only difference between my friend 
and myself is this, that he wants the call to begin at the top of the 
Calendar under Rule 114, and I wish to begin with the order 
made under the suspending of Rule 114. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois. Inaddition to whatthe gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. WILSON] suggests, will the Chair allow me to say that the 
position of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] would lead 
to this conclusion, it seems to me, that the Committee of the Whole 
could do in to the postponement of a bill what the House 

would under his view have no power to do. Now, I think it has been 
the practice of the House when from time to time it makes special 
orders that those ial orders are called up and have the preference 
under the order of the House; but if no order is made—no special 
order—then bills are to be considered under that rule in the order in 
which they stand on the Calendar. 

Mr. BANKS. If the Chair will allow me, I desire to say that the 
effect of a special order is to give any member of the House the right 
on a particular day or any day thereafter to call that special order 
up for consideration ; but if no member calls it up, it cannot be acted 
upon, The ial order not being called, if the House votes to go into 
Committee of the Whole on the Calendar, the committee cannot make 
that as order which the House has not made a special order to 
be called up. Ifthe Chair understands me, my point is that where 
a special order is made and nobody calls for it, it cannot be acted 
1 7755 And if in the mean time the House goes into Committee of the 

hole on the General Calendar and that special order is on the Cal- 
endar, it must be considered only when it is reached on the Calendar. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. My friend from Massachusetts must see 
that there is one difficulty here. This was made a special order in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and consequently 
could not be called up in the House, nor until the House resolved it- 
self into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BANKS. The gentlemanis mistaken. The effect of the special 
order is to give the member the right to move to go into Committee 
of the Whole on the day for which the special order is fixed. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. That cannot be the effect of aspeeial order, 
because any member has a right to make that motion to suspend the 
rules that the House may resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House upon the Calendar at any time without making it a special 
order. d if the effect of making this bill a special order is not to 
give it precedence in Committee of the Whole, then I cannot imagine 
what the use of making it a special order is. Š 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the practice—what the rule may be I am 
not prepared to say—the practice has been where the Honse goes 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union generally, 
without going into Committee of the Whole for the purpose of con- 
sidering any specific bill which has been made a special order, that 
then the bills must be taken up in the order in which they stand on 
the Calendar; and the uniform practice when the object was toreach 
a specific bill has been to postpone the bills p ing it one after 
the other until the bill sought to be acted on is reached. Such has 
been the general practice, though I have not examined the rules on 
the subject. 

Mr. HOOKER. I desire to say in answer to what has fallen from 
the gentleman from Iowa, and the suggestion made by the gentleman 
immediately in front of me, [Mr. One that the proposition was 
made yesterday by my friend from Ohio [Mr. RICE] to go into Com- 
mittee of the ole on a specific bill, the bill now referred to by the 
i poor from Iowa, and the Speaker decided that that could not 

done. Subsequently my friend from Ohio modified his motion and 
moved to go into Committee of the Whole generally on the state of 
the Union without reference to the consideration of any specific mea- 
sure of whatever character. And therefore the position, as I under- 
stand it, assumed bythe gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BANKS] 
is the correct one; that it may have been in the power of the gentle- 
man from Ohio or of any other member to moye to go into Commit- 
tee of the Whole for the consideration of a specific measure which 
had been made the special order for consideration for that day or any 
previous day; but after the ruling of the Chair my friend from Ohio 
moved to go into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the Calendar generally. And therefore I 
think the position of the gentleman from Massachusetts is impreg- 
able; that when you do that you must take up the bills in the order 
in which they stand upon the general Calendar; but you may pass 


that by, as the gentleman from Iowa has suggested, by the consent 
of a majority of the committee. That is to say, the House having 
gone into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union may 
say by the action of a majority,“ we will consider this or that or the 
other measure; we will lay aside this or that bill;“ but you must 
primarily consider the bill which stands first upon the Calendar. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I desire to make a remark, Mr. Chairman, 
on just one point. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 8 in making 
his motion yesterday, that the House should resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpore of con- 
sidering a certain bill did not assert its precedence as being a special 
order. If he had asserted that that was a special order of the House 
and moved that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering that special 
order, the Chair would have been compelled to rule that the gentle- 
man was entitled to make that motion. 

Mr. HOOKER. . But the Chair did not rule that way. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The Chair did not enforce the rule. He 
was not required torule upon the question of a special order, because 
the point was not made that this was a special order. Now, I cannot 
see what benefit will accrue from making æ special order, or what 
force the special order of the House will have unless yon enforce it 
when you go into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HOAR. It seems to me that the consideration of our practice 
here settles this question, and that the Calendar itself shows what 
the practice of the House is. It is very clear that the committee 
cannot in any way change the order of the House, but that you must 
obey any special order of the House. Therefore, when the House 
orders in sending a bill to the Committee of the Whole that it shall 
be 2 special order for a particular day, the committee has no author- 
ity to do anything else on that day but to consider that bill. A lit- 
tle reflection will show the Chair how we always followed that prac- 
tice ont. Appropriation bills can be reported at any timo, and the 
chairman of the Committee on my (yt momen ar has the authority to 
move at any time, even durin e morning hour, to suspend the 
rules and go into Committee of the Whole upon an appropriation 
bill; but he always gets before doing that, when he sends the bill to 
the committee, the order of the House that the appropriation bill 
shall be the order of the day for a certain day and from day to day 
until disposed of; otherwise his bill would take-its place upon the 
Calendar, and you would have to lay aside all the other bills on the 
Calendar until you reached that bill. When bills are made special 
orders it is usual to waive the right of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to except its bills from the special order; but if the Chair will 
look on the 8 he will find that on the 3d of May a bill was 
made the special order for May 18, after the morning hour, and from 
day to day until disposed—a bill to apply the proceeds of sales of 
public lands to the education of the people. 

He will also find that this bill relating to invalid pensions was upon 
the 3d of May made the special order for May 16 after the morning 
hour and from day to day thereafter until disposed of: A bill tire ol 
ing pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Mexican, Flori 
and Black Hawk wars, and certain widows of deceased soldiers an 
sailors of the same. 

It is the duty of the Committee of the Whole, it seems to me, to 
take up first the education bill made the special order for May 18 
after the morning hour until disposed of. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The gentleman will see that these orders 
were not made for the same day. 

Mr. HOAR. The last order made for a special day takes prece- 
dence over the first. If the House orders that a bill shall be a special 
order for a particular day and then upon the next day orders that 
another bill shall be the special order for that day, the last order re- 
vokes the first. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I beg to read to the gentleman from Iowa 
from page 219 of the Manual: ; 


Where two special orders are made for the same time, the one first made takes 
precedence. 


Mr. HOAR. Then the gentleman from Iowa is right if thereis an 
express rule on that question. But it comes to the same thing, be- 
cause undoubtedly the committee can lay aside any bill. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois, I desire to refer the Chair to p 
99 of Jefferson’s Manual in Barclay’s Digest, in which I think the 
rule is stated as to orders made in the House, and it seems to me that 
the same rule ought to apply to orders made for consideration in the 
Committee of the Whole. But the same reason applies to special or- 
ders made for consideration in the Committee of the Whole, namely, 
that the question which is made which is subject to the order is made 
privileged in a manner which repeals any general rule as to a special 
case ; hence it gives it preference on the Calendar for consideration. 
I will read the extract: : 

When any member moves, therefore, for the order of the day to be read, no fur- 


ther debate is permitted oa the question which was before the House; for if the 
debate might proceed, it might continue through the day and defeat the order. 
This motion, to entitle it to 1 7 9 must be for the orders A pei , and not 
for any particular one; and if it be carried on the question Whether the House 
will now proceed to the orders of the day?” they must be read and proceeded on 
in the course in which they stand; for priority uf order gives priority of right, 
which cannot be taken away but by another special order. x 

After these there are other privileged questions, which will require considerable 
explanation. 
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Mr. HOOKER. I will ask the gentleman a question. If you go 
into Committee of the Whole you must take ci special o in 
the order in which they stand upon the Calendar. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois. I understand the point made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi, but the order of the House has fixed the 
order for the consideration of-this bill. 

Mr. BANKS. But the effect of a 
of the House the right on a partic day to move to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on that order. If they do not do it, then the 
Honse does not go into Committee of the Whole, and if another mem- 
ber moves to go into Committee of the Whole upon the general Cal- 
endar, then the special order does not come up. 

The C The Chair would say that the Committee of the 
Whole being a mere creature of the House, it is bound ander all cir- 
cumstances to obey any special and specific order of the House. The 
Chair refers the House to Rule 114, which covers the general practice 
in committee, and it is upon that alone that the Chair understands 
that the Speaker of the House decided yesterday. He was alluding, 
as he said, to the mere general orders on the Calendar, the question 
of special orders not having been raised, and therefore he did not de- 

_ cide the case as it now stands before the chai of this committee, 
Now the order of the House being that on a certain day, and from 
day to day thereafter until dis of, the bill should be considered, 
the Chair is clearly of the opinion that the committee should consider 
such order; that it is the duty of the committee to obey the order of 
the House and to so consider the bills in reference to their precedence 
in order. But it being a 2 that is important in view of the 
character of the bill, the Chairman will gladly submit the determina- 
tion of the case to the action of the committee. Those who are of the 
opinion that the point of order raised by the gentleman from Iowa 
(r. W11s0n] is well taken will rise and stand to be counted. 

Mr. KASSON. What is the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is that the House, instead 
of the consideration of the first bill on the Calendar, must proceed 
to consider the special orders made by the House in the order of their 
dates. 

Mr. RANDALL. In order of date? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; in order of date. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Has the question of reconsideration been 
raised upon this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. That question may arise after the vote has been 
taken on the point of order. 

The question was put upon sustaining the point of order made by 
Mr. WILSON, of Iowa; and on a division there were—ayes 71, noes 
33; no quorum voting. 

Mr. HOOKER. I raise the question of order that no quorum voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked twice whether a further count 
was desired, and he certainly did not hear any gentleman ask for it, 
If the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] says that he called 
for a further count 

Mr. HOOKER. I rose before the Chair asked the question and 
raised the point that there was no quorum voting, and supposed that 
the Chair was about to appoint tellers. 

8 — CHAIRMAN. Upon that statement the Chair will appoint 
tellers. 

Mr. JENKS. I make the further point that this is merely for the 
instruction of the Chair, and is not in any way binding upon the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Hooker and Mr. JENKS were 


W compos 
© committee again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
. 98, noes 32. 

The CHAIRMAN. No quorum having voted, it is the duty of the 
Chair under the rule to direct the roll of members to be called. 

The roll was called; and the following members failed to answer 
to their names : 

Messrs. Abbott, Ainswo: Ashe, John H. Baker, William H. Baker, i 
Bass, Beebe, Blackburn, Bland, Bliss, Blount, Bradley, Bright, Samuel D. . — 
Burleigh. John H. Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, Cannon, Caulfield, Chapin, Chit- 
tenden, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, John B. Clark, jr., of Missouri, Conger, 

bert, Ellis 
Hat 


ial order is to give a member 


Cowan, Cox, „De Bolt, Denison, Dobbins, Dunnell, Eg 
man, er, Gibson, Glover, Robert Hamilton, Haralson, Ben- 
W. Harris, Henry R. Harris, John T. Harris, Hai Hatcher, horn, 
ys, Hendee, Henderson, Henkle, Abram S. Hewitt, Go! th W. Hewitt, Hill, 
Hoga: Hekta, Hunter, Hurd, Hurlbut, Frank Jones, Joyce, King, Knott, Frank- 


ders, Lane, Lapham. 85 y 2 
iver, 

Miles Ross, Sobieski 
d, W. n Townsend, 
Waldron, Charles C. B. Walker, Alexander 8. 
W. John W. Wallace, Walling, G. Wiley Wells, Wheeler, White, White- 
house, Andrew Williams, William $. Williams, Wilehine Alan Wood, jr., Fer- 
nando Wood, and Woodworth—122. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore having resumed the Chair, Mr. CLYMER 
reported that the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
having found itself without a quorum, he had directed the roll of 
members to be called and now reported the names of the absentees 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If required, the Clerk will read the 
list of absentees. 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana. Will those who were absent at the time 
the roll was called be now permitted to answer to their names? 


The SPEAKER tempore. Certainly not. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. How many members answered to their 
names on the call? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed by the tally- 
elerk that one hundred and sixty-three answered to their names. 
That being more than a quorum, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLYMER] will now resume the chair as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. EDEN. I move that the House now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER 15 tempore. That motion is in order. 

Mr. CONGER. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr.CONGER. My point of order is that the rule must be observed 
and the names of the absentees read. 

The SPEAKER . If the gentleman insists upon it, it 
certainly shall be done. Pending that, however, the motion of the 
1 from Illinois [Mr. EpEN] that the House now adjourn is 

in order. 

Mr. JENKS. Can the House now adjourn, a quorum having an- 
swered to their names in Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER pro tem Certainly; the House can adjourn 
whenever it pleases. Before submi the motion to adjourn, if 
there be no objection, the Chair will submit to the House certain 
requests. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. JAMES B. REILLY asked and obtained unanimous consent for 
the withdrawal from the files of the House of the popes in the case 
of Henry Parry, late assistant surgeon, United States Army. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. James B. REILLY was granted leave of absence for one week. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The question was then taken upon the motion to adjourn, and it 


was no 3 N e 57, noes 91. 

The SP. pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CONGER] rises as to what is the regular order. The Committee of 
the Whole having found itself without a quorum, its chairman 
directed the roll to be called and reported to the House the names of 
the absentees. The gentleman from Michigan demands that those 
names shall be reported by the Honse. 

Mr. CONGER. There has not yet been called the names of the 
absentees under the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tem; There is no rule by which they can be 
called in Committee of the Whole; all that the Committee of the 
Whole can do is to report the list of the absentees to the House. If 
the gentleman desires those names to be read he has a right to have 
them read. Otherwise, as a quorum answered to their names, the 
House will at once resume its session in Committee of the Whole. 
Had no quorum answered to their names at the time the roll was 
called in Committee of the Whole, the only motion now in order would 
have been a motion to adjourn, or a motion for a call of the House. 
Does the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CoNGER] desire the names 
of the absentees to be reported to the House? 

Mr.CONGER. My idea of the rule was that the names of the 
absentees must be called after the roll has been called. 

oo SPEAKER pro tempore. That is upon a call of the roll in the 
ouse. 

Mr. CONGER. We are in the House now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is true. 

Mr. CONGER. And Task thatthe names of the absentees be called 
for their answers. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The uniform practice has been for the 
Speaker, when he finds that a quorum answered upon a call of the 
roll in Committee of the Whole, to immediately call the chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole to the chair, and the House resumes its 
session in Committee of the Whole without further order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That has not only been the uniform 
practice, but it is the plain and explicit rule of the House. 

Mr. CONGER.. I was of opinion that there was a different rule and 
a different custom. If the Chair, however, rules that that is the prac- 
tice I will withdraw my call for the reading of the list of absentees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman from Michigan will 
look at the rule he will find that it is as the Chair has stated. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLYMER] will again take the 
chair, and the Committee of the Whole will resume its session. 


TRANSFER OF INDIAN BUREAU. 5 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 

(Mr CLYMER in the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of the 
ial order, being the bill (H. R. No. 2592) to transfer the conduct 

of Indian affairs from the Interior Department to the War Depart- 
ment. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. COOK. I yield the time to which I would be entitled to the 
gentleman from Mi issippi, xe 1 

Mr. JENKS. raise the t that this bill has already been passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that such is not the 
fact. Asimilar bill has been passed by the House, but this partienlar 
bill has never before been acted upon, 
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Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I rise to a privileged question under the 


rules. I move to postpone the special order. This can be done by a 
majority vote. 

Mr. EDEN. But the gentleman has not the floor to make the 
motion. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cook] has 
yielded the floor to the gentleman from Mississippi, [ Mr. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. But before the House begins the consid- 
eration of this bill the motion to postpone the special order is in order 
as a hin Map uestion. 

Mr. EDEN. But the gentleman has not the floor. 

Mr. 5 of Iowa. The right to raise this question is one of 
which I cafnot be deprived. 

Mr. COOK. This bill is a special order in Committee of the Whole, 
and it has now been reached. I yield my time to the gentleman from 
Mississi ay 

Mr. Wi ON, of Iowa. If it is to be settled by unanimous consent 
that a certain gentleman is to speak, I have not a word to say; but 
I ip have it distinctly understood that the motion I have made 
is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands, the gentleman raises 
the question of consideration. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I object to the consideration of this bill; 
and Rule 114 says that in this case a majority shall decide whether 
the bill shall be considered or not. If there is any gentleman who 
desires to speak, I have no objection to his speaking. 

The CHAIR . The question is, Shall the consideration of this 
bill be postponed? 

The question being taken, it was decided in the negative; there 
being ayes 40, noes not counted. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I listened early in the session with 
great pleasure to an interesting and n speech delivered by 

e gentleman from Massachusetts upon the proposition to amend the 
Constitution so as to make the President of the United States ineligible 
to a second term of service. I was struck with the views which he 
presented upon the subject of the relation of this proposed amendment 

‘to the corrupt and debasing ora which have crept into the 1 8 
lic service of the country.“ I do not propose to discuss that subject 
fully now; it is too large; but I may say as to the whole subject of 
civil-service reform that no cure can be successfully applied which 
does not secure that removal from office shall be made only for cause, 
and that the tribunal which decides that cause shall by its freedom 
from all interest or feeling as to the result guarantee the good faith 
and impartiality of its decision; and my object on this occasion is to 
discuss in this connection certain great agencies which through this 
service affect the public interests. 

Mr, Chairman, it cannot be asserted that the practices and peculiar 
system of measures adopted by the present Administration for several 
years past command the approbation of a majority of the people of 
this country. On the contrary, the assertion may be ventured, with 
entire confidence in its accuracy, that the sentiment with which the 
greater 8 of the American people regard the conduct of our 
public affairs is one of decided dissatisfaction and despondency. This 
sentiment is irrespective of the hostilities of party. Inside of the 
dominant party itself, among those in entire sympathy with the po- 
litical principles which brought it into power—that is to say, among 
republicans of earnest pu , self-abnegating patriotism, and un- 
biased intelligence—there is an anxious protest against the methods 
of administration, the tone and character of the public service, and 
the principles of legislation which have marked the action of the 
Government for many years past. It must also be admitted that this 
sentiment, so pronounced and so ading, has not produced its le- 
gitimate effect upon the action of the Government, has wrought no 
change in the administration either as to character or policy. 

This is a noteworthy fact in American politics. 

In every country enjoying the privilege of representative govern- 
ment such a condition of public sentiment would have found its 
active recast expression. In England, whence we have derived 
our parliamentary instincts and habits, in spite of the checks upon 
the popular will to be found in a hereditary peerage and monarchy, 
such a condition of public sentiment would produce a change in the 
administration in twenty-four hours. How then is it that in our 
Government, the completest representative of the popular will in 
theory that has ever existed, with no check or hinderance upon the 
prompt and free expression and application of public opinion to its 
machinery, depending for its vitality upon its ready and sensitive 
sympathy with the public conscience, such a condition of public 


sentiment fails to impress itself upon the administration ? at is 
this mysterious and invisible influence which, paralyzing the free 
activities of the American people, prevents them from bringing the 
action of the Government into conformity with their We 


must believe that the moral character of our people is sound, that 
they enter upon the second century of their nationality with increased 
moral earnestness, with higher standards of public virtue and official 
rectitude,and with a more solemn sense of the needs of restoring their 
Government to the tone and purity of the earlier days of the Republic. 
The question then grows in ney, what is it that prevents the sen- 
timents ef a free people from finding realization in the character and 
policy of its government? I desire to give asingle example, which is 
typical of the general condition that I am trying to illustrate, 


But a short time since a convention of the republican party of 
Massachusetts was called in Boston. The president of that conven- 
tion, upon taking the chair, uttered the following significant re- 
mar After referring with eloquence to the proud achievements 
with which the party named was identified, he warned the conyen- 
tion “ against the mistake of fighting the battles of the future npon 
the issues of the past.” 


In the year when a glad and patriotic people swells the chorus of anation’s jubi- 
lee, itis not by lighting again the camp-fires of conflicts that are ended, it is not 
y kindling anew passions that ought to subside, it is not by postponing the final 


hour of peace and reconciliation that victories e to be won. 
* * * * * * * 


king as a republican to fellow-republicans, I shall offer no apology for plain 
and honest words. No one who has watched the current of recent political events 
has failed to seo adeep, wide-spread, and growing dissatisfaction with the manage- 
ment of national affairs. 


* + > + * * 


* 

Have you any longer a doubt as to the causes which have wrought this change 
in our fortunes? Surely we have not abjured our creed. Our distinctive policy 
and aims were never more clearly affirmed, our traditions and the names of our 
great leaders never more reverently held. 
* * * * * * * 

No, gentlemen, the protest is not the record or the creed, but nst the 
methods g of administration; against dominant influences and regien nen have 
debased the character and tone of the public service; sgalart a leadership that has 
wielded power and patronage for its own ends and not for the public good, ; . 

a 


a partisanship narrow, intense, and violent, that has usurped the place of 
and enlightened statesmanshi accessions of recogni A character and 
ability as an element too be tolerated; against a code of financial 


and 
repugnant 
mora! 2 thaw has corrupted standards of official honesty and turned places of 
public into opportunities of private gain or public plunder. 
t * * * * * * 


Observe with me for a moment, gentlemen, some of the forces of opinion and 
sentiment that indicate the drift and demand of the hour. Note first the anxious 
1 relief from the long - continued depression that rests upon the material 
interests of the — A and the feeling that some change, some new dispensation, 
is essential to such relief. 


It will be perceived that this gentleman here arraigns the vices and 
practices of the national administration, its lawless usurpations, the 
corruption which revels in its high places, the trifling with the im- 
| portant interests of finance and currency, the prostitution of public 
| office to personal gain, in language which, if uttered upon this floor 
| by a democrat, would be regarded as the exaggerations of partisan 
animosity. Yet, singular as it may seem, that convention was held 
in the interest, exclusively, of the great political organization under 
which these evils, thus characterized and thus held up to the repro- 
bation of the American people, have been fastened on our Govern- 
ment. And these gentlemen, the members of the convention and the 
president of it, and perha large portions of their constituents, with 
all their talents and moral influence, are in active co-operation with 
the administration so denounced in the support of a political party 
2 * indorsed that Administration and has in return been in- 
00 y it. 

Now what is the influence which thus sweeps vast masses of a free 
and virtuous people into a course of conduct in direct contravention 
of their most solemn convictions and their most earnest purposes. 

More than a quarter of a sonra ago one of the greatest of the 
great statesmen of America, Daniel Webster, declared that the power 
of the Executive of our National Government bad increased until it 
had become dangerous to liberty, and he predicted that if ever the 
President, who was the head of the nation, should become the mere 
head of a party, such party could and would, by the sheer force of the 

litical power and patronage which it grasped, maintain that power, 
m term to term, and continue any policy which it devised in di- 
rect resistance to the will of a majority of the people, unless that ma- 
jority became overwhelming in numbers and rose to simultaneous 
action by some great excitement only short of civil revolution. 

Another great statesman, from another extreme of the Union, be- 
longing to a different school of politics, and yet his peer in intellectand 
patriotism, Mr. Calhoun declared that the patronage of this Govern- 
ment at that time—and it was nearly half a century ago—in the hands 
of the President was too great a power for the Chief Magistrate of a 
free people; that it wasimperial in its character, giving him absolutely 
to the extent of that power more control than the autocrat of Russia; 
and he predicted when the dred of office-holders under this Govern- 
ment should reach one hun thousand the people might almost as 
well surrender their liberty, the contest would be too unequal; for the 
party thus intrenched in power could show a vast superiority over 
the two-thirds of a popular majority scattered over the country unor- 
ganized and acting upon different grounds of opposition. 

In the predictions of these two great statesmen we see developed 
the powerful agency which now nullifies the sentiment of a free peo- 
ple and goran the LASE to the machinery of this Govern- 
ment of that great social force in all free governments, pnblic opin- 
ion. 

An intermediate and irresponsible body known as the party has 
interposed itself between the le and their Government; a body 
unknown to the Constitution, g no part in the civil apparatus 
of society, yet tyrannizing with selfish and relentless energy over both 
people and Government, converting the Be eck of the one, ay its 

ighest Sree Cabinet officers, into the willing and active instru- 
ments in the advancement of its ambitious designs and employing 
| the passions of the other as the servants of its partisan and mischiev- 
ons purposes, This centralized party organization, forming as I said 
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no part of the Government, yet fastened upon it, intrenched in its 


interior departments, extending and ramifying its net-work of selfish 
power and dishonest influence to the eee e and the obscurest 
neighborhoods of the Union, 83883 th an army of 100,000 
office-holders and a reserve of another 100,000 expectants every De- 

artment, every post-office, and every custom-house in the land, tempt- 
ing men from honest industry into the dependence and servility of 
office-holding and office-seeking, wielded by a single will into unity 
of p and concert of action—this monstrous perversion of pop- 
ular liberty isthe great and insuperable obstacle to the reforms which 
the people demand—and which threatens to make this Government 
in all ita departments the instrument of an irresponsible and despotic 

wer. 

But, sir, this, while it is the chief obstacle in the way of the harmo- 
nious co-operation of all the elements in favor of reform, is not the 
onlyone. There are thousands of voters too honest to flatter power, too 
independent not to speak their condemnation of its abuses, and brave 
enough to unite in the effort to overthrow their own party for the 
good of the country, who yet hesitate, in view of the uncertainty and 
responsibility 5 the next step. They are reluctant to ac- 
cept and co-operate with the democratic as the instrument for 
ina ting the system of measures w Sod peng vernment de- 
mani Their objection to such a course is on the apprehension 
that an improvement in the public service and reform in the methods 
of administration cannot be guaranteed by a mere change of party 
relations, by bringing the democratic party into the administration 
from which the other party has been expelled, with the same system 
at work, with the same amount of patronage, subject to the same 
tendencies, with the same control over its vast machinery, and ad- 
dicted, as they charge, in the past periods of its power, to the same 
use of the patronage in its hands. 

Sir, whether this apprehension be well-founded or not, there is one 
consideration touching this subject which should not be overlooked. 
It practically gives up the demand of the people for a reform in their 
Government. It is a virtual abandonment of the struggle. For though 
it may be possible or probable that the change of party may not in- 
sure this reform, it is unquestionably certain that no change at all 
will end all hope of reform. Sir, it is utterly impossible that the re- 
forms desired can be effected by continuing in power the party whose 
debasement of the civil service of the country and corruption of its 
administration is the thing to be reformed. And the reason is ob- 
vious. This result arises from the fact that such vicious tendency is 
the . influence, the strongest principle of the political 
organization which controls the Government, while the counteracting 
element of purity and reform is weak and subordinate. 

If this be so, if the controlling spirits of a party o tion be 
those who represent its worst tendency, if they are the men of ac- 
tion and resolution, aggressive and dominant; while those who rep- 
resent the other element are passive and inactive, acquiescent and 
submissive, it is utterly impossible that such an organization should 
reform itself by its own inherent and self-evolving energy; as im- 
possible as it is for an insane mind to restore its own reason by its 
own will. In addition to this, the success of this party at the polls 
will of itself give immunity to the corrupt practices which are the 
subject of sich E E condemnation, the people of this coun- 
try, at the ballot-box, in view of the great evils complained of, in 
view of the issue made against the present Administration and the 
bold acceptance of that issue by the Cincinnati convention, decide or 
indicate their feeling that they have other objects paramount to that 
of reform, such action is equivalent to a ratification of the existing 
system in all its enormity and closes all opportunity for overthrow- 
ing it, Tosay,then, that by a change we have no assurance of a better 
state of things, is the policy of despair, of abnegation. It is the sur- 
render of liberty to power which Webster and Calhoun contemplated 
with such pungent apprehension. 

On the other hand, if this great republican party with its imposing 
achievements of the past is hurled from power by the American 
ple on account of the abuses of its civil service, on account of the 
practice of using the patronage of the Government for the purpose of 
consolidating party strength and controlling elections, such a defeat 
for such a cause will of itself inflict an incurable, if not a mortal, 
wound upon this pernicious system. It will of itself give tothe suc- 
cessors in power a practical warning of a like fate if they pursue a 
like policy. These will come in holding their newly acquired power 
under a tenure of office, which tenure is an abstinence from the courses 
of their predecessors. 

I do not overlook or undervalue the declarations of the republican 
candidate for the Presidency. I believe they aresincere. I applaud 
the sentiments and honor the author. But their significance must be 
measured, not by what he is willing to promise as a candidate, but 
by what he will be permitted to perform as a President. Sir, rarely 
in history have we seen the man who has the courage and resolution 
to put down the exacting tyranny of his own party, to im upon 
it the impress of his own will, to infuse into it a higher life and say 
to the se and ambitious politicians who had chosen him as their 
tool, “ Behold your master.” 

e character and fixed policy of the party of which he has con- 
sented to be the representative, the influences which are now com- 
bined in his support, are in direct opposition to those declarations. 
While these promises of the candidate are held ont to the ear, the Ad- 
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ministration which supports him itself is in every moment of its ex- 
istence breaking them to the hope. While the republican candidate 
declares that there shall be no appointment as a reward for A sah 
service and no removals for party disservice, the Administration is 
eliminating from its own organization every element of reform that 
has by the mutations of appointment found its way there. 

But there is an avenue of reform, available and effective, which a 
change of parties will open. One of the greatest sources of the abuse 
of patronage and the corruption of administration is to be found in 
the enormous revenues and expenditures of Government, making nec- 
essary this extravagant number of officers and agents to collect this 
revenue and dispense these expenditures. A system of retrenchment 
and reform, cutting down the revenues and expenditures to the most 
teat needs of the Govan would at oe i aby “he 588 
ecutive of a large percentage of this patronage, To that policy the 
democratic y is not only pledged, but it has N its past 
administrations by a faithful adherence thereto, as a comparison of 
democratic administrations with that of the party now in power will 
abundantly demonstrate. 

Sir, the objections which the people of this country have hitherto 
had to the re-ascendency of the democratic party have never grown 
out of its administration of the fiscal concerns of this Government. 
They are based upon its use of the powers of this Government for 
what was sup to be the maintenance of the interests of the 
slave-holding sections of the country. All the lawless usurpations 
and misuse of powers of government bared yr ner the democratic 
party have reference to those subjects and to those alone. Upon all 


other subjects, and in all other interests, when the democratic party 
surrendered the Government into the hands of their opponents, it 
was, in the language of one of its most eminent men, without a stain 


m its honor, matchless in its splendor, incalculable in its strength, 

e wonder and admiration of the world. The power which the na- 
tion showed in the great civil conflict, its resources of men and mate- 
rial, its vast bs e manufacturing, mechanical, and commercial, 
were but the rich harvesting of a period of sixty years under demo- 
cratic rule out of seventy of the country’s existence. 

But, sir, there are other influences still more controlling which ob- 
struct the tendencies of the people to change their administration 
of government. One of them is the apprehension of a large class of 
voters that the presidential election involves not merely questions 
of administrative reform but political principles of vital importance 
tothe country. They believe that the t social and political trans- 
formations in the South which have resulted from the war of secession 
should be guaranteed a successful and peaceful working undisturbed 
by adverse influences. And they fearin the advent of the democratic 
party to power an influence unfavorable and dangerous to their 
stability and permanence. These misgivings, based upon their esti- 
mate of the past career and pu of the democratic party, are 
strengthened by the fact to which they point, that the people of the 
South are unived against the party which established 3 order 
of things and in support of the paty which opposed it, thus threat- 
ening the re-establishment of that southern sectional domination so 
repugnant to the sentiment and the purposes of the northern le, 
They therefore are not prepared, for the sake of correcting the Ris. 
orders of administration, to ril the newly established condition of 
things by placing it in the hands of those who were originally in- 
imical to its institution. 

Without questioning thesincere acquiescence of the democratic y 
in the changes wrought by the constitutional amendments, they do not 
regard that party as ee e in its views and purposes 
with the objects of those amendments to guard them against the dan- 

rs of reactionary movements. They consider the supervision and 

ntervention of the Federal authority as necessary to the exercise and 

protection of the rights which these amendments ntee to the 
newly enfranchised race at the South, and that should the democratic 
party succeed, this necessary supervision will be withdrawn. 

I have attempted, Mr. Chairman, to state these views fully in order 
that the southern poopie the people whom Iin part represent here, 
shall be fully app of the precise character and force of the pub- 
lic opinion which bears upon their present condition and their future 
destiny. Ishall endeavor as a representative of the South to appre- 
ciate the value of these grave apprehensions. In doing so I khali 
speak as one who feels that he represents in part a 55 who even 
in their desolation are no unimportant element in the national life; 
who have accepted with manly sincerity the changes which the war 
has brought; who know that they haye the confidence of the country 
to regain, but who are assured that, with a fuller and truer knowl- 
edge of their condition, their motives, and their purposes, to which it 
is our duty here to contribute they can claim and will receive, that 
restored trust and affection which can alone bind the great sections 
of this Republic in the monty oF the spirit and in the bonds of 
that peace which in these days of miserable discord almost passeth 
the understanding. 

I believe the apprehension growing out of the united southern sup- 
port of the democratic party is wholly unfounded and should not 
stand in the way of the aspirations of a great people for 2 and 
reform in their Government. The idea that the South under any 
combination of parties will ever again obtain the control of this 
giant Republic and wield its destinies against the will of its mighty 
people is of all ideas the most visionary and haseless. S 


1876. 


Sir, if such an idea has any effect EN with the North, no such 
hallucination inflames the imagination of the South. The southern 
people are a prostrate people. They have been defeated in war, and 
they have been made to know and feel that the sacrifices, the humil- 
iation, and helplessness of defeat are theirs; while the North have 
reaped the rich results of a victorious war, and have interfused them 
into the very elements of the national life and constitution. Their 
institutions, political and social, have been destroyed as completely as 
if an earthquake had overwhelmed them; their agricultural industries 
are disorganized ; their fertile soil sterilized by an all-devouring taxa- 
tion; their educational institutions languishing ; their population im- 
poverished and so inferior in numbers asto place them in every depart- 
ment of the Government in such a hopeless minority that, so far from 
ruling the interests of other sections, they are impotent to protect a 
single interest or right of their own. 

Sir, even if such a dream were in their mind, the occasion for it is 
gone. The conflicts in the past grew out of questions connected with 
slavery, its area, and the maintenance of its constitutional right, 
its political privileges,and its property interests. These questions 
have been elicuinsted from the problem of American politics, and 
with them have gone all the passions and antagonisms to which they 
gave rise. Noristhere anyinfluence or incident connected with their 
present condition which makes them not fully homogeneous with the 
whole American people; nor anything, except harsh and ungracious 

inistration, to prevent their sympathy and identity with the in- 
terest and destiny of the American nation. She feels that she must 
be either part of the nation orits province; must be part of the Gov- 
ernment or held in duress under it. With her people national patriot- 
ism is a philosophy, a moral and political necessity, To obey the 
laws of their country and to recognize its authority over themselves 
and their society as a mere matter of force and compulsion and fear, 
would be, as they well know, degrading to their character. As south- 
ern men, they know that to keep up the high moral standard of a 
high-spirited people obedience must emanate from patriotic love and 
not from ignoble fear. Their very sectionalism, which has hitherto 
tended to insnlation, now identifies them with the national life and 
makes them cultivate that wider and broader patriotism which is co- 
extensive with the Union. They have no aspirations not bounded by 
ihe horizon of that Union, no purpose adverse to the national in- 
stinets, no scheme that looks to the disturbance of the elective fran- 
chise as it exists in the Constitution. 

In acting unitedly with the democratic party they are simply obey- 
ing the imperative law of self-preservation. It is not that they de- 
sire to reverse the policy of this Government as fixed and fortified in 
the fundamental law by the victorions forces of the Union, but sim- 
ply because they desire to escape from the practical grievances and 
sufferings which the hostile and oppressive policy of the republican 
party brings upon them. p 

No, sir; the great constituency of a democratic administration, as 
must be seen by consulting the statistics of population, will be na- 
tional, and not sectional. The President will be a citizen of the 
State of New York. The Vice-President will come from the mighty 
West. The public sentiment which will be brought to bear upon its 
conduct of public affairs will come from that quarter in which the 
physical and political power of the country so overwhelmingly pre- 
ponderates, that which is the seat of population, commerce, the me- 
chanic arts, and all scientific and material development. All the 
South can hope for is such an influence as moral and intellectual ele- 
vation will give her Representatives and a representative share of 
the benefits and responsibilities of the common Government, accord- 
ing to the measure of her resources and population. 

Equally unfounded, I think, sir, is 835 that the re- 
sults of the war as embodied in the Constitution are unsafe in the 
hands of the democratic party. Whatever may be the future ad- 
ministration of this country, freedom, citiz p, and suffrage are 
established institutions, embodied in the fundamental law, recog- 
nized in all statutes, Federal and State, enforced by courts, ee 
and acted on by the people. To say that these conditions will be 
periled by trusting them to the party which opposed their original 
establishment, is to contradict the philosophy of history; and if 
acted upon would in every free government keep the administration 
of its affairs always in the hands of one single party. There has not 
been a neg eg great measure in the constitutional history of England, 
not a sing pons reform which after its establishment by one party 
was not in the course of time, and a very short period, placed in the 
hands of the party originally opposed to it. Repeated instances 
might be given; indeed no instance to the cont can be found. 
The repeal of the corn laws, the great measures for law reform, the 
more recent measures of pean reform which brought En- 
ges to the verge of revolution and came near sweeping from the 

nglish constitution the House of Lords, where the tory party had 
its greatest strength, have by the suffrages of the Sopen people 
over and over in been placed in the hands of that to 
with perfect confidence of security. Indeed it is considered the very 
highest policy, after securing reforms adopted and pushed by the 
party of pro to mature and consolidate them by placing them 
in the hands of the party of conservation and opposition. The demo- 
cratic party, when these measures were proposed, stood by the in- 
violability of the Constitution and op them on that aceount. 
But this very principle of devotion to the Constitution, which forced 
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that party into opposition, makes them now the safest custodians of 
those very innovations which by the vote of the people have become 
established parts of the Constitution itself. 

Now, sir, is there anything in the relation of the democratic party, 
to this subject, or its creed, or its past conduct which would justify 
any such apprehension? Its reluctance to adopt the measure referred 
to has simply been a little later than that of the republican party. 
Its advocacy of slavery and all its incidents, its pledges to the exer- 
cise of the powers of SL robe ee for its protection where it existed, 
was simply maintained for a short period after its republican oppo- 
nents changed their policy. 

Events have galloped upon this subject and both parties have 
been more or less the subjects of prodigious revolutions of sentiment. 
It was but a short time since, in 1861, that a republican House of 
Representatives by a large majority adopted resolutions in favor of 
the enforcement of the fugitive-slave provision of the Constitution 
and called upon the States to enact laws for remanding all fugitive 
slaves to their condition of servitude. It was but a few days prior 
to the publication of the proclamation of emancipation that the 
illustrious author of that historical document declared in a pnblic let- 
ter that he would be in favor of establishing slavery if the doing so 
would save the Union. It was but a short time previous to the in- 
corporation of these t amendments into our Constitution that 
State after State in the North by overwhelming popular majorities 
recorded what seemed to be an inflexible hostility to granting to this 
newly emancipated race any of the rights of citizenship. As late as 
1865 the most distinguished war governors of the North were un- 
equivocally ee to the para neorporating the four millions of 
emancipated slaves into the political system of the country and in- 
7 them with citizenship and the right of voting. 

Iwill next address myself to the objection that the accession to 
power of the democratic party will suspend the habitual s rvision 
by national authority over the conduct of affairs in the Southern 
States, and that such a suspension of that supervision and interven- 
tion will involve great peril to the aad Cie of the 3 acquired 
rights of the race recently enfranchised in the South; and that tho 
republican party, with all its misconduct and misgovernment, is still 
an evil necessary to be endured for another presidential term in 
oe to secure these rights and the conditions upon which they are 

ased. 

Sir, I ask a patient, charitable consideration of the ropy which it 
is my duty as a southern Representative to make on this subject. 
I think, sir, if gentlemen will accompany me into an examination 
of the causes which potona the present condition of things in the 
South, they will find that it does not grow out of any natural or 
necessary conflict of race or any desire to abridge the rights, politi- 
cal or personal, of any class of American citizens. 

The first to which I would call attention is the sudden in Ta- 
tion into the political system of the South of an element, not only in- 
congruous with the political habitudes of our people and to the estab- 
lished conditions of their old society, but impossible except through 
time and education to be raised to that level of ordinary citizenship 
to which a century’s training of freedom has elevated the white citi- 
zen of the country. The magnitude alone of this new element, 
4,000,000 of people made citizens, 800,000 of them voters, made such 
in the twinkling of an eye, was of itself sufficient to shock and shat- 
ter the political order of any community on earth. 

Mr. Chairm an, buf a short time since when it was proposed to ad- 
mit the distant and 1 8 settled Territory of New Mexico into our 
Federal community of States, the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. HoaR,] who addressed the House to-day so impress- 
ively and so earnestly, objected strenuously to the measure spon the 
ground that that feeble population of 120,000 inhabitants, ly 
com of Mexicans and Indians, because they could not or 
speak the English language, was disqualified to exercise the priv- 
ileges of citizenship, and should not therefore be admitted into the 
community of American States. 

Mr. HOAR. My pens was that a community made up of such 
ple ought not to be admitted as a State; not that the individual 
should not be allowed to exercise the rights of citizenship. 

Mr. LAMAR. Did the gentleman understand me as saying that? 

Mr. HOAR. The gentleman used ee that such persons were 
disfranchised or should be disfranchised from exercising the rights 
A LAMAR. 

Mr. No, sir; the gentleman puts into my mouth a word 
which I did not use. 

Mr. HOAR. Iso understood the gentleman. 

Mr. LAMAR. I repeat my bd Pap The gentleman’s ground, 
as I understood, was that a y of that sort composed of people 
speaking the Spanish language (not because they spoke that lan- 
guage, but because they could not read or write the English) was as 
a body unfit and disqualified, or rather unqualified, to discharge the 
duties of American citizenship, and therefore as a community should 
not be admitted into our Federal system. 

Sir, but the other day a distinguished Senator from the Pacific 
coast made a most striking pro against the further immigration 
of Chinese into the community there, and still more recently both 

arties seemed to be vying with each other as to which should go 
hest in preventing this admixture of the Mongolian race with 
ours. To illustrate the disturbing force of this measure, let us sup- 
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pose that in the six New England States and the States of New York 
and New Jersey, whose population 5 most nearly to that 
of our Southern 3 one night 4,000,000 of unaccustomed, incon- 
gruous population, such as Mexicans and Chinese, should be incor- 
porated into the political system of those Commonwealths, and by 
some mount power outside of those States should be so compacted 
5 as to gain control of all the departments of their govern- 
ment, of all the offices, all the institutions, State and municipal—in 
a word, invested with the entire cof eg their body-politic, I 
ask you would not the re of society isturbed ; would not all 
assurance of law, of heal industry, of business arrangements and 
investments—would not all confidence give way to dismay saa per 
plexity, to restless fears, wild ions, and bloody scenes? Why, 
sir, the more splendid their political civilization, tho more complex 
their system of laws, and the more perfectly adjusted their social and 
economic forces, and the higher the moral tone of their society, the 
more hideous would be the ruin and the more refined the agony of the 
people subjected to such a catastrophe. 

But the case as sup is not as strong as the case which actually 
occurred in the Southern States. The 4,000,000 of people who by 
a scratch of the pen were made citizens and crushed into our politi- 
cal system, the 800,000 voters and office-holders and legislators and 
by eA ee had just emerged from the immemorial condition of slaves. 

is fearful experiment was regarded by thinking men all over the 
world with the profoundest concern and mag It was viewed 
with disfavor by a large majority even of the republican party. Its 
most able and its most extreme leaders looked upon it as committing 
society to the sway of ignorance, servility, 9 and tyranny; 
and such was their sentiment until the conflict of the republican party 
with President Johnson and one other cause, which I notice be- 
fore I close, seemed to sweep away every consideration of reason and 
12 In 1865, the in which there was in the South certain 
egislation which has the subject of much denunciation of the 
South and the occasion and excuse for the oppressive and humiliat- 
ing methods which have been applied to her people—I say in that year 
Mr. O. P. Morton in a message to the Legislature of Indiana used 
the following language: 

It is a fact so manifest that it should not be called in question by any that 4 

people who are 2 pd emerging from the barbarism of slavery are not qualified to 
© a part of our poli system and take not only in the government of 
themselves and their neighbors, but of the whole United States. 

So far from believing that negro su is a remedy for all of our national ills, I 
Oan eron would be ore CT to waters tie negro IO A Seoxelleee poreevedion thea 
to confer upon him an substan tial benefit. i 1 


By some it is thought that suffrage is already cheap enough in this country ; and 
y, some tl thought that suffrage is aln i So mien trees tbe O of chee 


the 

with all the ignorance and the on upon them which the slavery of . 
ations upon —— flelds 33 . be a declaration to the bike that 
the exercise of American suffrage involves no intellectual or moral qualifications, 


0 
and that there is no difference between an American freeman and an American 
slave which may not be removed by a mere act of Congress. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I ask that the gentleman’s time may be ex- 
tended, ho ing that the same courtesy may be granted when the 
other side 2 ask to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the gentleman’s time 
will be extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAMAR. Now, sir, in a speech which this gentleman made in 
Indiana before these people became invested with any political rights 
here is his language : 

I believe that in the case of four million slaves just freed from there 
should bea ee of probation ae on before ma are bronght to the exer- 
cise of political power. * * * at is their condition! Perhaps not one in five 
hundred—I might say one in a thousand—can read, and perhaps not one in five 
hundred is worth $5 in property of any kind. 


Now, sir, notice the language of Mr. MORTON in the following sen- 
tences: 


neighbors, but to take part in the government of United States? 
Can they be regarded as intelligent and independent voters? The mere state of 
facts furnishes the answer to the question. * * * Tosaythat such men—and it 
is no fault of theirs; it is simply a misfortune and a crime of this nation—to sa 


that such men em slavery are qualified for the exercise of poli 
is to e the strongest slavery argument I ever heard. It is to pay 
e highest compliment to the institution of slavery. 


Then he goes on with his objections to clothing these people with 
the rights of citizenship and suffrage. Says he: 

The right to vote carries with it the right to hold office. You cannot say that 
the negro has a natural right to vote, but that he must vote only for white men for 


Then, after demonstrating that point, he makes this conclusion: 


If you enfranchise all the negroes in these States you will bave at least twent; 
negro votes to one white vote, and in the work of reconstructing the States of Sou 


Carolins, Alabama, and Florida you will have a larger rtion—perhaps thi: 
colored votes to ons white. Now, Task you, what isto be the effect of that? The 


first effect will be, you will have colored State governments. 

After going into a long argument to proye this fact he reaches this 
conclusion: 

They will have colored governors and colored members of Congress and Senators 
and judges of the Supreme Court, &. Very well; and suppose they do send col- 


tatives to Congress; I have no doubt you will find men 
think themsel 


ored Senators and 
in the North who be willing to sit beside them and will not bink ves 
so doing. ven Ba 3 si discussing 
tical effect of it. In every State where 3 State 55 
negro for or and a negro for supreme judge, white emigration will cease; 
coset > — white 7 ion Genie ahs 3 eee find the 
mosi ent anti-s man ‘a J i 
2 8 Vayne unty w. go an te ina State 
Now, sir, why ascribe to the conduct of the people of the South this 
exclusion of emigration when here is predicted beforehand the result 
of the state of things which have occurred? Here is his conclusion : 


I submit, then, however clearly and strongly we may admit the natural right of 
the negro—I submit it to the intelligence e people that colored State govern- 
ments are not desirable; that they will bring about results that are not to behoped 
for; that finally they would threaten to bring about, and I believe would result in, 
a war of races. 
= Those are his predictions in 1865. Now what is hisremedy? Here 
It 18: 


If I had the power I would arrange it in this way: I would give these men a 


probation and preparation; I would give them time to acquire a li d 
geta little education ; time to learn Ahne abont the simplest — of pe: een 
and prepare themselves for the exercise of political power. 


Well, sir, that looks amiable and friendly toward thèse men. But 
why put them under this system of probation? For the benefit of 
the race? In order to elevate them? That is not the motive which 
upon that occasion he declared. Here is what he says: 

At the end of ten, fifteen, or twenty years— 

Sir, that time has not elapsed. What would he do at the end of 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years? 

At the end of fifteen, or 
Pros hes hie hick or twenty years let them come into the enjoyment of 

Why then? 

By that time these States will have been so com 1 
r eee 3 

There is his devotion to the colored race! Keep them ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years ont of the enjoyment of their political rights, until 
under the infiuence of immigration the negroes shall be in a perma- 
nent minority! 

ae GARFIELD. At what time of the year was that speech deliv- 


Mr. LAMAR. September 29, 1865. 

Why would they be in a permanent minority ? 

Because the negroes have no emigration, nothing but the natural increase; while 
we— 


He actually identifies himself with the whites of the South. 

A MEMBER. He was a white-liner then. 

Mr. LAMAR. He goes here further than the white-liners— 
While we have emigration from all the world and natural increase besides. 


He would put them under probation and keep them out of their 
rights, as he calls them, ten or fifteen or twenty years; by which 
time they will be in a permanent minority, and there will be no dan- 
ger of a war of races, because they cannot elect their own people. 


Thus by postponing the thing— 

Said he— 
only to such times as the negroes are qualified to en, litical rights, the dan- 
gers I have been considering would kare fully 9 Their in: 


would no longer be dangerous in the manner I have indi and a conflict of 
races would not be more likely to pen than it 3 In 
setts the negroes have ex political rights for twenty-five years, 
Because 


Massach 
and yet there has been no disturbance there, no conflictof races? Why! 
the negroes have been in the minority. 

I ask, sir, to append the continnous extract to my remarks and one 
also from Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts. 

Now, sir, if this terrible prospect struck this distinguished states- 
man in Indiana with such a arming effect, what must have been the 
shock to the people of the South upon whom the thunderbolt fell? 
If he foresaw this terrible avalanche and warned the le of In- 
diana who were beyond its destructive sweep, what pi og DAYO been 
the appalled feeling, sir, of the southern society upon whom it was 
to be let loose? Such was his advice in Indiana. Now suppose him 
to be in the South; take Mr. MORTON from his gubernatorial chair in 
Indiana and put him in 1865 among the people of the South, and what 
would have been his advice? atin point of fact was his advice 
to the people of the South? What was the thing the people of the 
South were called upon to do at that time by this distinguished gen- 
tleman from the North as well as by a distinguished governor of Massa- 
chusetts whose views I ask permission to print with my remarks ? 
His advice was: “ You must not admit these people into the political 
system of this Government; they are not qualified to vote; they must 
not take part in the government of themselves or the government of 
their neighbors or any participation in the Federal Government of 
this country; and to keep it from them yov must fix upon them a sys- 
tem of probation which will hold them down and keep them out of 
your political system until they are in a permanent minority.” 

That being his advice, is it strange, I repeat, that the people of the 
South just returned from the war, all their society in ruins, full of 
wretchedness and disappointment, this race emancipated lying upon 
their plantations, neither slave nor citizen and without any indication 
of the national sentiment that they were to become citizens ; in dis- 
order, withont law—for the slave laws were abolished and they were 
at that time not within the provisions of the civil code which applied 


1876. 


to the white race—is it strange, sir, that in improvising legislation 
which under this terrible pressure, this appalling calamity, these be- 
wildering chan which have followed one upon the other with 
such rapidity—is it strange that that system should have some of the 
incidents of the old system ! 

Sir, is it to be arrayed against them until the end of time as an evi- 
dence on their part of a purpose to remand that people to the servi- 
tude of slavery? Measure these people by what the sentiment was 
at that time, and not by standards you have erected at this time. 
It was not a systemwhich was well advised or well executed, for, sir, 
it was 3 by the Legislatures Which passed it the very moment 
the public sentiment of the South could reach those whodid pass it. 

It is worthy of special attention that Governor MORTON predicts 
the results of this vk Blot have actually followed its adoption. 
If, sir, that policy furnishes an adequate and inevitable cause of these 
disorders which he beforehand said it would do, why now seek to at- 
tribute them, when they come, to a different cause? Why send inves- 
tigating committees to the South to charge them upon the murderous 
and rebellious purposes of the whites? 

This policy, so repugnant to Mr. Morton’s sentiment and view of 
public interest, so suggestive of the alarming results which have act- 
ually ensued, could not possibly have been less unacceptable to the 
southern people. With no prejudice against the negro, they regarded 
this clothing of him with the awful powers of government as expos- 
ing their society to the wildest disorder. But when the policy was 
fastened upon them they knew that they had a more tremendous 
stake in its well-working than any other people; they knew that the 
attempt to reverse or obstruct it would be ruinous; and they set to 
work with an earnestness for which I know they do not get credit to 
adjust their ruptured relations to the new order of things, and give 
it a free, fair, and successful development. It might have had such 
a development. There were agencies at the South of which Mr. Mor- 
TON took no note and which it is difficult from his stand-point to ap- 

reciate. Underneath the ruins of our political and social order we 
had uninjured the old civil institutions of Anglican and American 
liberty, the principles of the old common law, the mother of freedom 
and popular government and that Anglo-Saxon race of which we 
hear so much, so indestructible and invincible, accustomed to the 
handling of these institutions and trained in the discharge of the high 
duties of representative government. 

True, we those 4,000,000 blacks, just emerged, as Mr. MORTON 
would say, from the barbarism of slavery, now free and invested with 
citizenship, suffrage, and eligibility to political power. But though 
a distinct it was not an antagonistic element. Harmony, friend- 
ship, and confidence existed between these two races. Indescribable 
areas old memories, kindly services mutually rendered, ties of 
childhood, of youth, of manhood, days of labor, days of battle, nights 
of watching, nights of anguish, had so intertwined the lives of that 
Sg tet of southern men and women, white and black, that at 
the close of the war there was scarce a black man woman, or child 
who did not have some endearing relation with a white man, woman, 
or child and was not also the object of a reciprocal attachment. 

Under the operation of these benign influences, these friendly re- 
lations, and the workings of local self-government, there was a well- 
founded hope that society at the South might be reconstituted, even 
though it would have to be done with the disjecta membra of the old 
broken-up system. There wasone difficulty in the way. The conflict 
between the republican y and Mr. Johnson began. I donot wish 
to wo $ cd pene ee e is memory; but his championship, or seem- 
ing championship, of the South seemed to me more damaging than 
his hostility had been. A 

The result of tbat conflict was that the Federal Government as- 
sumed, a8 a political necessity, the exclusive prerogative of recon- 
structing government inthe South. The policy of reconstruction ex- 
cluded the white race (on account of its suspected disloyalty) as the 
basis of the new order. But as the black race was considered as in- 
competent to manage fhe new structures built for them, military 
power, for the first time in the history of the American Government, 
was employed as the force to put and keep in o tion the machin- 
ery of . I do not propose to discuss this policy, but 
simply to call special attention to one feature of it. All the measures 
in the furtherance of that policy, the Freedman’s Bureau, which cut 
all connection of the two races sheer asunder, whose agents and 
officers were made poem to try and punish offenses by the whites 
against the rights of freedmen, without jury or the right of judicial 
appeal; the act dividing the South without reference to State lines 
into military districts, and vesting the power of appointing all civil 
officers in a commanding general; the acts for restoring civil govern- 
ments, were all based upon this one idea of protecting the enfranchised 
black race against the wrongs anticipated from the disfranchised 
white race; and, as a matter of fact, therefore, this reconstruction 
legislation as conceived and enforced actually arrayed the two races 
into distinct and opposing classes, and drew the color-line as dis- 
tinctly and perfectly as if such race distinction had been enjoined 
in the Constitution. The very first principle of government your 
new-made citizens saw in operation was the principle of race discrimi- 
nation. The very first lesson in civil government which they learned 
was the 123 of the white race as an object of political dis- 
trust and resentment. 

The strange spectacle of these two races locally intermingled, bound 
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together by the strongest ties of interest and affection, yet as com- 
pletely separated . as if a deep had sunk between them: 
the passions incident to party contests in which the contestants dif- 
fer not in conviction, but in race, and now e as one of the 
heavy items against the South, find their authorship and origin in the 
legislation of the Government and the action of its agents. One mo- 
ment's consideration will convince any fair mind of this. The meas- 
ures devised for the sole benefit, protection, and ascendency of one 
race will surely command the support of that race; and if the same 
policy disfranchises the other race, hurls it from its proud tradition 
into a condition rife with all the elements of humiliation, and de- 
pore it even of its ancient guarantees against the oppression of ar- 

itrary power, the inevitable effect is perforce to drive that race into 
opposition to those measures. Thus, I repeat by a policy which drew 
one race to its support and drove the other into et sine the sepa- 
ration of the two was produced without the voluntary agency of 
either and against the natural tendencies of both. 

The report of every investigating committee sent to the South con- 
firms this; for, sir, the South has been subjected to an ordeal that 
no other . in the world has ever been subjected to. It has 
been uncovered and subjected to a PRONO god investigation into all 
the details of its society. I hold in my hand areport made by Messrs. 
HOAR, FRYE, and WHEELER, in which, speaking of the state of 
things in Louisiana, one of the causes there mentioned is the fact 
that the Administration party is made up by massing together al- 
most entirely the black vote with a few whites, largely from other 
States. These few whites ly from other States are a class of 
men who came as agents of the man’s Bureau, thence transferred 
to the military department, from which they were carried over by 
the bayonet to the reconstructed civil government. And there 
they have been maintained by the power of the Federal Government 
ever since, gorging themselves with the spoils of that plundered 

ple until recently their grasp upon our throats has been broken 

y the protecting force of an enlightened public sentiment at the 
North and West. Itis not my to describe the character of 
the governments which resulted from this policy. I call attention 
simply to two principles they embodied. Gibbon, in his history of 
Rome, speaking of Egypt, says that the most absurd and oppressive 
system of government that can be conceived of is that which subjects 
the natives of a country to the domination of its own slaves. John 
Stnart Mill, in his work on representative government, says that a 
government administered by rulers responsible to the governed may 
bea good government according to the character of the constituency 

hich it represents; but that a government administered by rulers 
who are not responsible to the people of the government, but to some 
other community or power, is one of the worst conceivable systems 
of government; and, sir, these hideous structures in the South were 
a composite of those two vicious systems. The people there were 
subjected to the domination of our former slaves; we were ruled over 
by men not responsible to the people governed, but to the Federal 
Government. Governor Chamberlain and Governor Kellogg come 
here to make their reports, and to get their instructions, and they 
neither think nor care for the people of Louisiana or South Carolina. 
No man has ever had the temerity, since I have been here, to defend 
or apologize for these governments. I shall cite only republican tes- 
timonies as to their character. 

Now, sir, but a short time ago a great cry was raised that the elec- 
tions of Louisiana were carried by intimidation and fraud and vio- 
lence and by organized murder, and a subcommittee was sent to 
Louisiana for the purpose of poise, vey aa bringing before this 
body what had occurred in that State. ell, the committee went, 
and they came back with a report. It was composed of two republi- 
cans and one democrat. I see attached to the report the name of 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. FOSTER, I who addressed the House on 
the other day. His name was the first in the order of signatures to 
the report, and I presume he presented it. Here are his statements 
in relation to the condition of things in Louisiana. After s i 
of one of the parishes that were taken as samples of these intimida- 
tions, taken by republicans, and selected as the worst cases that 
could be brought before the committee, Mr. FOSTER says: 

It so happens that that parish was taken as a samvle parish of intimidation. 
Many witnesses from both parties were examined in rererence toit; they show be- 
hoe question that there was a free, full, fair, and peaceable election and registra- 

on there. There was no evidence of any intimidation of voters practiced on the 
day of election, although t was asserted that intimidation of colored men before 
election had been effected by threats of refusal to employ them, or 3 . — 
if they voted the republican ticket. No evidence, either of discharge or o 
to employ, was need. Certain witnesses, themselves every one office-holders, 
testitied are to such action ; but hardly any one was able to specify a single 
instance in w he heard of any employer so threatening or na ES an 
voter, or knew of any employé being so threatened or di Not one aglo 
colored man throughout the entire parish was produced to tes either to such a 
threat or to the execution of such a purpose, whether before or after the election. 


“ Upon the general subject of the state of affairs in the South, and 
as to whether the alleged wrongs to colored citizens for political of- 
fenses are real or were asserted without due foundation,” he says: 

Asa whole, they are constrained to say that the intention charged is not borne 
out by the facts before us. No general intimidation of republican voters was es- 
tab ; nocolored man was uced who had been threatened or assaulted by 
any conservative because of political opinion, or from employment, or 
— employment. Of all those who testified to intimidation there was hardly 
any one who of his own knowledge could 1 Ag reliable instance of such acts. 
and of the white men who were produced to testify generally upon such subjecta, 
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very nearl: if not single one, was the holder of an office. Throughout 
the rural cts of the State the number of white republicans is very few; it 
connected with them. No 


witness, 
passa the Kellogg government who were not themselves office-holders or related 
office-holders or those having official employment. 

But that is not all. He testifies in this report that there was intim- 
idation, that there was fraud, that there was murdor committed for 
the purpose of carrying the elections; not that it was practiced by 
democrats on repahlicens but by republicans upon democrats ; that 
the black men who wished to vote the democratic ticket were the sub- 
jects of intimidation. I read further: 


On the other hand, it was in evidence that blacks who sought to act with the | i 


conservative party were on their part sometimes exposed to enmity and abuse. In 
the interior, one colored man was shot for making a conservative speech ; an 
New Orleans, it appeared from the testimony that colored men who sought to co- 
with the conservatives were subject to so much abuse from the police, and 
that an association of lawyers volunteered to protect them, but with little 
That was not the only kind of intimidation, but that was an intim- 
idation which of all others does more to keep down the public spirit 
ofa peonia and to strike down the spirit of liberty, the spirit of inde- 
pendence in which our institutions wero found: I call special at- 
tention to it, forit is well for the country to know the appliances that 
8 been, and may be again, used to bring about a foredetermined 
result. 
I read again: 


On the other hand, et sare to the United States commissioners in the various | 80 


eee bec only for alleged crimes, but because of alleged threats of discharge, 
non-employment, or other interference with political preference, See ee 
Upon these affidavits warrants were often issued, and white citizens and 
bound over for trial. In many localities the Federal troops were detained for serv- 
ice under the marshals and assistant marshals, and not only made large arrests 
immediately before the election, but the oars that they were coming to particu- 
lar neighborhoods about the election time for the purpose of such arrests served, 
as the conservatives claimed, to intimidate, and sometimes even to produce a stam- 
pede among the white voters. 

I want the House to recollect that this is the testimony and report 
of a committee of whom a majority were republicans. 

“That served to intimidate and produce a stampede among the 
white voters.” Sir, I have seen two hundred good, plain men mount 
their horses and ride out of town without depositing their votes for 
fear of just such persecution. 

But that is not all; he goes on to tell that there was a perfect des- 
potism over that people, eating up all their substance by exorbitant 
taxation, taxing their real estate in the city of New Orleans up to a 
point beyond the rents and in some of the rural districts 8 per cent., 
and he quotes approvingly as an indication of the government there 
that the political yaek vested in the governor of the State was such 
asis pening exercised by any sovereign in the world. But the gentle- 
man from Ohio in his last speech said that in this report he told some 
truths that bore heavily upon his own party. I was astounded at that 
declaration. 

What! Does it bear heavily upon his party to report that a 

le charged with fraud, intimidation, and murder are not guilty? 

if bear hardly upon the republican party to prove that there is 
no such state of’lawlessness and intimidation among a people who 
are writhing under all the oppression which corruption can invent 
and tyranny inflict? Is it a condition of republican success that the 
country should be told that there is murder and intimidation, and 
that if they are not there the trath which states the opposite bears 
hardly upon his party? Mighty God! Is it true that that is the nu- 
triment ie which the party must live? 

Sir, it did strike his party with amazement at the time, and another 
subcommittee, a thing which I never knew of before, went down to 
revise and review his action. They came back and reported some 
things which the gentleman did not report, some things which did 
not. so hea upon the party. It is due to them to say that 
upon the searching investigation which they made they came back 
and said that there was an organized system of violence and murder 
there for the purpose of intimidating voters and elections 
and for the purpose of remanding these blacks into a condition some- 
thing akin to their former servitude. 

But the gentleman from Ohio would not yield to that; that would 
not suit him. He made another counter-report, and said: 

We cannot agree to the made to the committee by Messrs. Hoar, FRYE, 
and WHEELER. All laws to the colored people of Louisiana, referred to 
in their report, have been repealed for years, 

And he goes on to state that— 


that enou, 
vented from 5 change the result of 
assumption 80 t as not to be received. 

But even this report of Messrs. Hoar, FRYE, and WHEELER con- 
tains admissions almost as startling as the statements of Mr. Foster, 
and shows a state of things which, without resorting to any theory 
of bloody conspiracies, would produce disorders and violence among 
the most virtuous people on earth. 


In the State of Louisiana there is a or in office who owes his seat to the in- 


terference of the national power, which has recognized his title to his office, not 
by reason of any ascertainment of the fact by legal process, but has based its 
interference upon the illegal order of a judge. 


Here is what Mr. Hoar says about it. He says, in the State of 
Louisiana there is a governor in office. Remember that this is the 


governor who has the powerof a monarch, according to the testi- 
mony of a Federal judge now there. 

How did it recognize it? If the governor owes his place to the in- 
terference of the national authority and that authority has not as- 
certained it by legal process, how did the national authority ascertain 
it and upon what did it base its interference? Mr. Hoar says it 
based its action “solely on the illegal order of a judge.” The judge 
who issued that illegal order, upon which the national authority 
based its action and interference, was driven to resignation by the 
fear of impending impeachment, But there sits that governor, who 
was J there by the national authority upon that illegal order, rul- 
in t people with a scepter mightier than that of a monarch. 

ow about the Legislature? Says 


much for the executive, 


in | Mr, Hoar: 


In the same State there is a Legislature, one branch of which derives its author- 
ity partly from the same order. 


What! The Legislature gets its authority from the same illegal or- 
der? Yes, sir; one branch of it does from the same illegal order. How 
about the other branch. Let Mr. Hoar answer: 

The other bein, nized by jority who have been established i: b 
aae DAA AE of tas MARON Corona eek ONO majority drives its 


title, not from any l: ascertainment of the fact, but from the cate of a re- 
turning board Sch fans misconceived and exceeded its legal authority. 


Therefore, at the time that report was made every branch of that 
vernment exhibited to the American people the spectacle of an ex- 
ecutive officer put there by national authority based upon an illegal 
order, one branch of the Legislature owing its authority to the same 
illegal order and the other branch having a majority based upon an- 
other illegal order. Dlegality imbedded in illegality, and upon the 
75 5 a ee despotism crushing down the rights and interests of 
t people. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR] al- 
low me to ask him if he thinks he has fairly stated the conclusions of 
my report opon the point to which he has referred ? 

Mur. LAM Upon that particular point! 

Mr. HOAR, Yes. 

Mr. LAMAR. I think I have. 

Mr. HOAR. Ido not think so. 

Mr. LAMAR. Iwill yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOAR. The report which the gentleman does me the honor to 
quote from states that, in the opinion of those who signed it, Gov- 
ernor Kellogg had a majority of the legal votes of the people of Lou- 
isiana; but that any ascertainment of the legal result by legal evi- 
dence was prevented by the frauds of his political opponents, who 
had so manipulated and treated the registrations and the returns— 
had finally carried them off, I think—as to deprive them of any legal 
authority whatever. Thereupon the judge of the United States 
court, misconceiving or usurping his power—I do not undertake to 
say which—ordered Mr. Kellogg to be put in office, and on that order 
the United States executive officer based his interferenco. 

Now, the committee found, first, that Governor Kellogg was the 
lawfully-chosen governor of the State of Louisiana by all the evi- 
dence they could get at; second, that his political opponents had by 
fraud destroyed the returns or their legal value—that they had done 
wrong to that extent; third, that the judge was unjustified in his 
order and the executive was without justification in relying on that 
order as authority for interfering. That is the statement of the re- 
port. I agree that the gentleman from Mississippi has the right to 
cite my report as evidence of misconduct on the part of repub- 
lican officials in the State of Louisiana, I do not agree that he ought 
to cite my remarks as admissions against my own party unless he 
quotes the conclusions with which they were necessarily connected. 

Mr. LAMAR. I think I can appeal to the recollection of all pres- 
ent that I said the gentleman in his report did say that there was in- 
timidation and fraud and murder, and that the elections were carried 
by those appliances. 


Mr. HO. I also said that in my judgment Governor Kellogg 
was lawfully elected. 
Mr. LAMAR. I have not time to wrestle with the gentleman on 


that point; but I think if he will examine the report he will find its 
statement to be that the result could not be ascertained, but that in 
his opinion Mr. Kellogg received the majority of votes. Now I think 
I have the right to receive the gentleman’s admissions and rejent his 
conclusions, especially when I give him the 3 which I am 
always glad to do, to interpolate into my remarks any explanation be 
may please. 

Mr HOAR. The gentleman is perfectly at liberty to receive my 
admissions and reject my conclusions. think, however, that he 
should not state the admissions without the other. 

Mr. LAMAR, I will allow the 8 always to state for him- 
self his own propositions and conclusions, and I have yielded the floor 
to him for that purpose in order that they might not be unfairly 
stated in passing through the medium of my brain. 

Mr. HOAR. I thank the gentleman for the very great courtesy 
with which he has allowed me to do so; and I say to him that I made 
this interruption of his eloquent and interesting speech with very 
great reluctance. 

Mr. LAMAR. Now, sir, as to the character of the government 
there we have the gentleman’s acknowledgment; and I iterate that 


it is not I, but the gentleman, who cs upon the American people 
to note the fact. 

The American people are now brought face to face with this condition of things. 

Then he goes on to show that the governor there owes his author- 
ity to the interference of the national power, not by the ascertain- 
ment of legal process, but by an illegal order of a sales; and that 
both the other departments of the government rest upon the same 
illegal basis. As to his opinion that the election was carried one 
way or the other, that is a mere matter of opinion; but when he him- 
self proclaims voluntarily that the whole su oture of executive 
and legislative power in that State is based upon the interference of 


the national authority, and that interference resting upon illegal 
5 think it is doing no injustice to him, nor to conclusions, 
to hold that statement up before an astonished le, 


The gentleman’s report presents the state of things in Louisiana 
very graphically, and with telling effect against that people I admit. 
Ido not think he rightly conceived their condition. He staid but 
a short time, and failed to note some of the most important elements 
of society there. He has concentrated his attention upon two classes: 
One the slaveholders, who are not the part of the white 
population, and the other the blacks. He overlooks that teeming 
population of non-slaveholders, the super-best race of men in the 
world, Thereis no order of men superior to those who were the non- 
slaveholders of the South. They were freemen and freeholders; 
free-soilers in the true sense of the term; for they worked their own 
land and reared families economical, independent, and virtuous; and 
they constitute one of the strongest forces of southern society at this 
time; yet the gentleman takes no note of them in his analysis of 
southern society. 

What does the gentleman say about the character of this govern- 
ment that thus rests upon illegal intervention? 


6... rn agit eypovran nani ne fa me mon pega eras 
there has been much dishonesty, much corruption in State and local adminis- 
tration in Louisiana. cp nay? mag ncaa Spe under Warmoth's 

opponents have 


rule, are largely responsible, although in numerous 


Again he says: 

We do not overlook the causes which tend to excite deep feelings of discontent 
in the white native population of Louisiana, There has been great maladministra- 
tion; public funds have been wasted, public credit impaired, and taxation is heavy. 


What are these admissions? Illegal governments based upon in- 
terference of the national authority; muladministration, dishonesty, 
corruption, waste of public funds—which means embezzlement and 
the misappropriation of public moncy—loss of public credit. This 
is the despotism under which sda Spot that is precious and beau- 
tiful and lovely in that State is withering and g. 

I have other testimony. The President of the United States in his 
last annual message said not a word upon the subject of the disorders 
of the South; for, sir, this cry of disorder, intimidation, and violence 
always comes up in this Hall and in this Federal metropolis just be- 
fore an election when it is to be carried or just after an election 
when it is to be set aside. In the interim everything is quiet and 


orderly. But the President in his annual before the last, 
speaking of these pore in the South where these disorders occur, 
uses the following language : 
I sympathize with their prostrate condition and would do all in my power to re- 
oth acknow that in some instances ve Hn A trying gov. 
ernments to live under an abs lbs rana ones in the way of taxation for — 
nal improvements, not giving equal to the hardships imposed. 


Sir, take the features of that statement. What are they? Oppressive 
governments, burdens of taxation, and prostrate people. What greater 
woe can there be than this? What more accursed fate can befall a 
people than such a government as Mr. Hoar describes, illegal in its 
every department, marked by maladministration, and reeking with 
dishonesty and corruption; or, as Mr. FOSTER describes it, an infa- 
mous despotism, consuming all the resources of a people? Where, I 
repeat, on earth or in what age of the world have you not had vio- 
lence and turbulence where a people are prostrated by the burdens of 
oppressive government, and tortured and impoverished by taxation ? 

ere have you ever seen orderly, quiet, and peaceable citizens whose 
8 are lawless felons, whose ministerial officers are forgers and 
ieves, and their magistrates scoundrels? 

And, sir, when this prostrate people writhing in their agony turn 
over and jostle these rickety establishments that would down of 
their own rot if let alone, when, as is almost inevitable, disorders 
occur, the national authority is called upon, the Federal Executive is 
inyoked—for what? To protect the prostrate people against these 
illegal, dishonest, corrupt, and oppressive governments? No; but 
to protect and maintain these governments and to hold the people 
down in quiet submission to them! Whatapolicy! This sent Fed- 
eral Government powerless for the protection of the people agatust 
oppressions of local government, but omnipotent to maintain those 
governments and enforce their oppressions. 

Now, sir, I have read all this testimony with reluctanee. My pur- 
pose has been to show that ample cause exists for these troubles in 
the South without attributing them to a spirit of cruel vindictive- 
ness, or wild, restl 3 ambition on the part of southern 
whites. I have appes ed to this evidence of earnest, leading repub- 
licans that the sudden enfranchisement of 800,000 slaves threatened 
the very evils which have come upon us. I do not arraign your policy. 
Its attempted reversal now would lead to a shock and ruin even worse 
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than that which has resulted from its establishment. All we ask in 
common justice to the South is that you will reflect and act upon the 
fact that the governments you contrived have by your own testimony 
proved to you and to the world their utter incompetence to solve 

bly and prosperously a problem the difficulty of which we do 
notdeny. When you point me to acts of violence I acknowledge and 
deplore them. But Lask you, who has governed the States where this 
violence occurs for the last ten years? Have we? Who have taxed 
us, controlled our Legislatures, filled our co received the patron- 
sen a Federal Government, ruled over us at home and represented 
us here 

Sir, you cannot by Federal and military intervention preserve those 
governments without trampling out the liberties of whole Common- 
wealths, because those governments are in defiance of that highest 
and most sacred of all constitutions, the law of nature. God had so 
identified the interests of these two races by the necessities of climate 
and labor and old associations that time would soon have re-adjusted 
their new relations. It is not yet too late for such an adjustment. 
You have given the black race the most delicate, the most dangerous, 
as well as the most sacred of all er Let that privilege be 
maintained inviolably. But give him real freedom, and do not make 
him the Jani of e Allow that race to learn what 
you have learn w England and carried with you into that new 
empire of the West which your en has created, that moral worth, 
intelligence and industry and wealth are the true foundations of a 

ple’s happiness and liberty, no matter what their color, Let it no 
onge rely upon Federal bayonets. They inspire a contempt for law 
and disqualify for self-government. 
Sir, this race problem is capable of solution. Two English states- 
men such as Lord Derby and Earl Russell, or Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli, could upon a basis of settlement in three days; and 
we could do the same here but for the interposition of the passions 
of party in the contest for the power and emoluments of government. 
It could be settled in this District and throughout the South without 
8 suffrage or subjecting either race to the control 
of the other. Take the question out of national politics and it can be 
settled on a basis which would consolidate all the rights of the black 
man, make him free and equal with every citizen before the law, pro- 
tected in the fruits of his labor, safe in his person, happy in his honse- 
hold, secure in the enjoyment of whatever he can in fair competition 
achieve, whether it be of fortune or fame, and thus secure to him a 
higher and better life than he now leads as the misguidéd and de- 
Inded constituency of dishonest office-holders, 

I have not intended to intimate that the capacity of the black race 
for freedom and the duties ef citizenship should be determined by the 
considerations which I presented. The freedom of this race, its citi- 
zenship, have not had a fair opportunity for favorable development 
at the South. Controlled through the authority of the Government 
by the worst men as they have been, it would be unjust to them to 
form any estimate of their capacity to meet the demands of their high 
position by the events of the last ten years. 

Sir, we know that one t cause of the jealousy with which the 
southern people are 8 is the fact that they stand between the 
ambition of a party and the gi ing prizes of honor and emolu- 
ments and patronage which the control of the Government for an- 
other four years will give. I believe, sir, if they could do so consist- 
ently with their constitutional obligations, our people would will- 
ingly stand aloof and let the northern people settle the question of 
President for thomselves, upon the condition that there shall be no 
further intervention in their local affairs, But, sir, they cannot ab- 
negate their rights and duties as American citizens and im on 
themselves a sullen and inactive incivicism. They must go forward 
and keep abreast with American progress and American destiny, and 
take their share of the responsibility in the settlement of the ques- 
tions in which all parts of the country are alike interested. 

But it is asked why we are united in support of the democratic 
party. A celebrated author in his work on political ethics says that 
in the history of all free countries there is no instance of a people be- 
ing unanimous in sentiment and action, unless they were made so by 
the imminence of some great and common peril or by the inspiration 
of some enthusiastic sentiment. 

The people of the South are not moved by the latter. Evenif the 
events of the war and the sufferings since the war had not, as they 
have done, crushed ont all their party attachments, nearly one-half 
the people of the South have no attachment to the democratic party, 
and in acting with it for the time being, they only obey, as I said be- 
fore, the imperious law of . 

The motive which prompts their co-operation is not the expecta- 
tion of filling cabinets and 5 but simply to get an 
administration Which will not be iendly to them, an administra- 
tion which in place of the appliances of force, subjugation, and dom- 
ination, will give them amnesty, restoration to the privileges of 
American citizenship ; which will accord totheirStates the same equal 
rights with other States in this Union; equality of consideration, 
equality of authority and jurisdiction over their own affairs; equal- 
ity, sir, in exemption from the domination of their elections by the 
bayonet and by soldiers as the irresistible instruments of a revolting 
local despotism. Give them that, give them local self-government, 
and you will then see at last what will be the dawn of prosperity in 
all the industries and enterprises of the North; you will see, sir, a 
true southern renaissance, a real grand reconstruction of the South in 
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all the elements of social order, strength, justice, and 


uality of all 
her peonia Rising from her confusion and distress, rejoicing in her 


newly-recovered liberty, prosperous, free, great, her sons and daugh- 
ters of every race happy in her smile, she will greet your benignant 
Republic in the words of the inspired poet— 


Thy gentleness hath made me great, 
[Applause. ] 


APPENDIX, 
[Extracts from the speech of Hon. O. P. MORTON, at Richmond, Indiana, Septem- 
ber 29, 1865.] 81 
NEGROES UNFIT TO VOTE. 
there should 


ee ee 


bea od of probation and 
ve pen > 


before them, are 
the full exercise of political power, not only to govern themselves and their neigh- 


m slavery, are qualified for the exercise of poli: po 

to e the strongest pro-slavery argument I ever heard. It is to pay the highest 
compliment to the institution of slavery. 

THE RIGHT TO VOTE INVOLVES THE RIGHT TO HOLD OFFICE. 


right is conferred, you can make no discrimination, no distinction inst the right 
to hold office; the right to vote in a State carries with it the t to vote for 
President and members of C and for all Federal officers. The right of 


suffrage being conferred in South Carolina, forState > purposes; under our Constitu- 
3 I have before 


ð right to vote for President 
and Vice-President and members of Congress. 
COLORED STATE GOVERNMENTS THE RESULT. 


If you enfranchise all the negroes in these States you will have at least twon 
negro votes to one white vote, and in the work of reconstructing the States of Sout 
Carolina, Alabama, and Florida you will have a larger pre rtion—perhaps thirty 
colored votes to one white. Now, Lask you, what is to he effect of that? The 
first effect will be, you will have colored Stete governments. Under such a condi- 
tion of th the n would no more vote for a white man than you up here 
would vote fora black man. They would no more elect a white man you 
would elect a black man. Human nature is the same, whether in a white or col- 
ored skin. There could be nothing that would confer more pleasure 15 a man 
of that race, of course, than the elevation to political power of a man of his own 
race and color. Having secured power, they would retort upon us that which we 
have so steadily practiced upon them. If you give them the vote they will elect 
men of their own color, and we would have no right to blame them. We would 
rather think badly of them if they did not. Iwould ask you if the negroes of 
Hayti, or any other pao where they are in a majority, have ever elected a white 
man to office? Under Mr. Sumner's plan you will give them an overwhelming 
3 one of these States, and you will give them the political power 

0 


That they will exercise this by electing men of their own color is abso- 
lutely certain. Believing that human nature is the same under different complex- 
ions, that the negroes are not differently constituted from 3 rad that the 

— 


have like passions with ns, we cannot doubt how this power w 
Some will say that it is all right; if they can find colored men qualified, all right. 
There are enough col men of education in the North to go to the South and 


fill every office there, and I have no doubt they stand ready to do it. Here we den 

to them almost every right except that of mere personal li’ ; and it is soin IIli- 
nois and many other northern States; and when you present to them the prospect 
of holding the highest offices in the gift of the people of the Southern States, rest 


assured they will embrace it. They will have colored governors and colored Mem- 
bers of d and judges of the Supreme Court, &c. Very well; 
ntatives to , Ihave 


an 

and su they do send colored Senators and Re 
no dou Prou will find mên in the North who will willing to sit de them and 
will not think themselves degraded 2 80. I have nothing to say to this. I 
am simply discussing the political e of it. In every State where there is a col - 
ored State government, a negro for governor, and a negro for supreme judge, white 

ion will cease; there will be no more white 8 to any such State. 
You cannot find the most ardent anti-slavery man in Wayne 8 Who will 1 go 
and locate in a State that has a colored State government. You will absolutely 
shut off at once and effectually all ar, geen from the northern States, and from 
Ew too, whenever that event shall happen. Thus they will remain 
— colored States in the South. The white men who are now there would re- 
move from them; they would not remain under such dominion. 

EFFECT OF THEIR ENFRANCHISEMENT; A NEGRO BALANCE OF POWER. 

Very well, say some; that is all very well if we can get the negroes to go there. 
But let me say that the colored States would be a balance of power in this 5 
I ask, is it desirable to have a colored State government! I say it is not; it is 
not for many reasons. One reason is that such States would tually consti- 
tute a balance of power. They would be held bound by that gent tie that 
ever held men to er: the tie of color and race, the of a down-trodden and 
despised race. As 300,000 slaveholders by a common tie were able to govern this 
pace for a long time, so 4,000,000 people, bound together by a much stronger tie, 
dospised by the whole world as they have been, would constantly vote and act 
together; and their united vote would eonstitute a balance of power that might 
control the government of nation. 

I submit, 1 however clearly and strongly we may admit the natural right of 
the negro—I submit it to the intelligence of the people that colored State govern- 
ments are not desirable ; they will bring about results that are not to be hoped 
for; that finally they would threaten to bring about and, I believe, would result 
in a war of races. 

THE SOLUTION OF THE DIFFICULTY. 

Now the question turns up, how can this be avoided? If I had the power I 
would arrange it in this way: I would give these men a period of probation and 
preparation ; I would give them time to acquire a little opaty and get a little 
education; time to learn something about the simplest forms of business and pre- 
pare themselves for the exercise of political power. At the end of ten, or 
twenty years, lot them come into the enjoyment of their political rights. By that 
time these States will have so completely filled up by emigration from the 
North and from Europe that the negroes will be in a permanent minority, Why? 


Because the negroes have no emigration, nothing but the natural increase, while 
we have emi oe p all me cs 178 natural increase Mos ress one py 
tponing thing only to such times as the negroes are qualitied to enj t- 
Fal ‘hts, the dangers 1 have been considering would have fully away, 
their influence woi no longer be erous in the manner I have indicated, an 
a conflict of races would not be more likely 3 than it now is in Massachu- 
setts. In Massachusetts the negroes have ex political rights for twenty-five 
ears, and yet there has been no disturbance there, no conflict of races. Why! 
Because the negroes have been in the minority, 


{Extract from Governor Andrew's valedictory address.] 


Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, in his valedictory address delivered on 5th 
January, 1866, speaking of the basis of reconstruction in the South, uses the follow- 


It may be asked: Why not demand the suffrage for colored men, in season for 
their vote in the business of re-organization! My answer is, I assume that the col- 
ored mien are in favor of those measures which the Union needs to have adopted. 
But it would be idle to re-organize those States by thecolored vote. If the popular 
vote of the white race is not to be had in favor of the guarantees justly required, 
then I am in favor of puding on just where we now are, Iam not in favor of a 

ta o 


ity, aided by the men on theone hand, against a ty of the white race on 
e other. I would not consent, having reseu by arms seces- 
sion and rebellion, to turn them over to anarchy and e Di 
In urging the necessity of securing the cipation of the whites, under a gen- 


ion of the 
If wecan- 


8 Is it consistent with reason and our knowledg 
lieve the masses of southern men able to face about, to turn their backs on those 
they have trusted and followed, and to adopt the lead of those who have no m. 

netic hold on their hearts or minds? tion in the South demands the aid 
of men of great moral courage, who can renounce their own past opinions and do 
it boldly; who can comprehend what the work is and what are the logical conse- 
quences of the new situation; men who have interests urging them to rise to the 
height of the occasion. They are not the strong men, from whom weak, vacillat- 
ing counsels come; nor are arae great men, from whom come counsels born of 
1 and follies, having root in an institution they know to be dead and 

ed beyond the hope of resurrection.” 


Mr. GARFIELD obtained the floor, but yielded to 

Mr. COOK, who moved the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee 8 rose; and the Speaker pro tempore hav- 
ing resumed the chair, Mr. CLYMER reported that the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union had, according to order, had 
under consideration the Union general „and particularly a bill (H. 
R. No. 2592) to transfer the conduct of Indian affairs from the Inte- 
rior Department to the War Department, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. GOODE. I rise to a question of privilege; The CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD which contains the proceedings of last Saturday represents 
me as having applied for and obtained an indefinite leave of absence. 
That is a mistake, as I did not apply for or obtain any such leave of 
absence. It would be an immaterial matter but for reference made 
to it for party puposes in certain publie prints of the country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The correction will be made in the 
Journal and in the RECORD. 

OSAGE LANDS IN KANSAS, 

Mr. GOODIN. Lask by unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H. R. No. 3625) providing for the sale of 
ceded lands in Kansas to actual settlers, returned from the Senate 
with amendments, in order that they may benon-concurred in and 
a committee of conference requested. j 


There was no objection. 

Mr. CONGER. I do not object to the proposition of the gentleman 
on Kansas, if it is agreed that the amendments shall be printed in 
the RECORD. 


Mr. GOODIN. The amendments of the Senate are all printed in 
this morning’s RECORD, where they can be seen. I move that the 
amendments of the Senate be non-concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GOODIN. I now move that a committee of conference be re- 
quested on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tem 
ence on the part of the 
DILL. 

Mr. COX. Imove the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. JOHN REILLY. Imove the following as an amendment to the 
motion to adjourn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That when the House adjourns it be until eleven o'clock a. m. to-mor- 
row, and that thereafter and until the close of the present session that hour be 
the hour of meeting; and that the hour between eleven and twelve be as- 
signed first to the consid on of the pension bills on dar, and next to 
receiving reports of committees, without considering the same. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That involves a change of the rules 
and cannot be en ARAIA. |.. S Í 

Mr, Cox’s motion was agreed to, 


ts of said confer- 


appointed as ma 
and Mr. Mc- 


ouse, Mr. GOODIN, Mr. 


1876. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. WILL- 
IAMS, of Wisconsin, 10e ee 

And then (at five o clock and twenty-two minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. ; 

The following memorials, petitions, and other papers were presented 
at the Clerk’s desk under the rule, and refe as stated: 

By Mr. CUTLER: Remonstrance of citizens of New Jersey against 
the licensing of prostitution in the District of Columbia by authority 
of Con, to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THORNBURGH: The petition of Benjamin Baker, late pri- 
vate Company C, Ninth Tennessee Cavalry, for a pension, to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


IN SENATE. 
THURSDAY, August 3, 1876. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. BYRON SUNDERLAND, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. No. 2692) to relinquish the title of the United States 
to certain property in the city and county of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SARGENT. The Committee on Naval Affairs, I believe, has a 
Senate bill relating to the same matter under consideration, and I 
move that this bill take that reference. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate of the 24th ultimo, a statement 
of the aggregate number of civil officers employed in that Depart- 
ment from 1859 to 1875; which was ordered to lie on the table, and 
be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I present the memorial of W. W. Corcoran, M. W. 
Galt & Brothers, and many other citizens, business men, residing on 
Pennsylvania avenue, C the passage of the amend- 
ment offered by Senator DORSEY, July 31, 1876, extending the time 
for repaving Pennsylvania avenue. The memorialists say that they 
have already suffered great damage by the present condition of the 
Avenue, and they are anxious that the paving shall be completed as 
soon as possible. I move the reference of this memorial to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LOGAN. Lask that by unanimous consent it be agreed that 

House bill No. 58 be taken up, and then I will give way until after 
are made. 
. DAVIS. What is the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the bounty bill. 

Mr. SARGENT. Of course it is impossible to come to any conelu- 
sion on that bill in the morning honr. . 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not desire to interfere with 5 business. I 
merely ask that the bill be taken up and then I will yield to morning 


business. . 

Mr. SARGENT. The Senator wishes to have the bill considered in 
the morning hour, I understand? 

Mr. LOGAN. = sir. 

- Lobject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California objects 
to the proposition of the Senator from Illinois. Reports of commit- 
tees are in order. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the petition of the heirs of Daniel Spalding, deceased, haveinstructedme 
to report it back and ask to be discharged from its further consider- 
ation. It appears from an inspection of the papers that the claim is 
for contingent expenses, for clothing and equipments furnished by 
the ancestors of the petitioners during the war of 1812, and the com- 
mittee 3 that the papers may be referred to the Committee on Mil- 
i ‘airs. 

e 75 85 Was agreed to. 

Mr. SARGENT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (8. No. 923) authorizing the appointment of Acting 
Passed Assistant Surgeon Francis V. Greene as surgeon and of Act- 
ing Passed Assistant Surgeon Joseph J. 8 Assistant surgeon 
in oe noy reported adversely thereon, and the bill was postponed 
indefinitely. 

Mr. CONI KLING, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. No. 354) to give an American register to the 
steamboat Isabel, reported adversely thereon, and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely, , - 


> 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I am directed by the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the joint resolution 
(S. R. No. 22) allowing the Pacific Mail Steamship Company to e 
the mails in their new iron steamships, to report it with an amend- 
ment. I desire the immediate consideration of the joint resolution, 
as there is necessity for its speedy passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ported, subject to objection. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is very dangerous to act upon bills of this im- 

rtance the very moment they are reported; but the Senator from 

evada says, and of course he is correct, that it is quite important 
that the action should be y. Ihave no objection to the bill 
being considered, subject to objection at any stage, so that if any 
difficulty shall arise it may £ over and we may look at it. There 
are one or two amendments I want to suggest. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, asin Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It authorizes the Post- 
master-General to accept from the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
for service in pic a the mails of the United States between 
San Francisco and China, the steamships City of Sidney, City of New 
York, and oy of San Francisco, the same being new iron American- 
built ships of more than three thousand tons register; these iron 
steamships to be substituted for the wooden side-wheel steamers now 
doing service under the act of Congress of February 7, 1865, they 
haying been constructed in full with the requirements of said act; 
but nothing contained in the joint resolution shall be construed as an 
indorsement of any claim now pending, or as a basis of any claim 
which may hereafter be preferred on pe the United States by the 
steamship company, growing out of any existing law or contract 
whatever, excepting the law of February 7, 1865. 

The joint resolution was reported from the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads with an amendment in line 17, to strike out 
the word “existing ” before “law ;” so as to read: 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed as an indorsement of any claim 
now 9 or as & basis of any claim which may hereafter be preferred against 
the United States by said steamship company, g out of any law or contract 
whatever, excepting the law of February 7, above referred to. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have one or two amendments to suggest, and I 
have no donbt they will be entirely agreeable to the Senator from 
Nevada. In line 10 I move to strike out the word “the” and insert 
“any” after “for;” and to insert “lawfully” after “now” in that 
line; so as to read: 

Said iron steamships to be substituted for any wooden side- wheel steamers now 
lawfully doing service under the act of Congress of February 6, 1865. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I have no objection to that amendment? 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I now move in lines 12 and 13 to strike out all 
after the words “ eighteen hundred and sixty-five;” that is to strike 
out these words: 

The same having been constructed in full with the requirements of said act. 

That is a matter of fact thatis quite unnecessary and it is not usual 
to put such a statement in a law, I believe. 

ho amendment was to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In line 14 I move to strike out the words “an in- 
dorsement of” and insert “creating, reviving, or recognizing ;” so that 
it will read: 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed as creating, reviving, or recog- 
nizing any now pending, or as a basis of any claim, &e. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In line 18 I move to strike out tho word “ except- 
oa and insert “except such as may lawfully exist under ;” so as to 


Growing out of mint Rete law or contract whatever, except such as may law- 
fully exist under the law of February 7, 1865, above referred to. 

It is the same idea the Senator had who draughted the joint resolu- 
tion, and states it a little more fully. 

The amendment was to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so asto read: “A bill (S. No. 1021) allowing 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company to carry the mails in their new 
iron steamships.” 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. WINDOM (by request) asked, and by unanimous consent ob- 
tained, leave to introduce a bill (S. No. 1022) to provide for the tak- 
ing of testimony to be used in the General Land Office; which was 
read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MAXEY asked, and by unanimons consent obtained, leave to 
introduce a bill (S. No. 1023) for the relief of George H. Giddings, of 
Texas; which was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, 
leave to introduce a bill (S.No. 1024) for the relief of Henry M. Meade, 
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Jate paymaster in the United States Navy; which was read twice by 
be; ess Bae to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to 

. INGALLS asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave to 
introduce a bill (S. No. 1025) to authorize the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions to waive irregularities in declarations for pensions in certain 
cases; which was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LOGAN asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave to 
introduce a bill E No. 1026) for the issue of silyer coin and to make 
a silver dollar a legal tender; which was read twice by its title, or- 
dered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

Mr. DORSEY asked, and by unanimons consent obtained, leave to 
introduce a joint resolution (S. R. No. 23) in relation to the Hot Sprin 
reservation, in the State of Arkansas; which was read twice by its 
3 to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 


prin 
Mr. DORSEY. I move that the joint resolution (S. R. No. 21) defining 


the meaning and intent of the act of June 11, 1870, entitled “An act 
in relation to the Hot Springs reservation in Ark: „Which was 
introduced by me the day before yesterday, be refe: to the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary. 
The motion was agreed to. 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask unanimous consent to reconsider the vote 

by which the bill (H. R. No. 2922) to authorize the Secretary of the 
to make allowances for compensation to collectors of inter- 

nal revenue who went out of office prior to February 8, 1875, upon 
final settlements of their accounts was indefinitely med on the 
report of the Committee on Finance. Upon official information re- 
ceived by me this morning, I ask that this vote be reconsidered and 
the bill recommitted to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, that order 
will be made. 

REPORT OF SOUTHERN CLAIMS COMMISSION. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I rise to offer a resolution, and before I present it 
I wish to state one fact. It appears that by the act of March 3, 1875, 
provision was made for printing fifty copies of the summary report 
of the southern claims commission, that is, tbe list of claims that were 
rejected, twenty-five copies thereof for the use of the Senate and 
twenty-five for the use of the House. It seems that no provision was 
made in that act for giving to the southern claims commissioners 
themselves any copies of this report. My attention has been called 
to it by the commissioners. They think it but right and proper that 
at least five copies shall be given to them of the twenty-five, and I 
suppose there will be no objection on the part of the Senate to giv- 
ing them these five copies, as ey seem to be quite important for 
their use. At their request I have draughted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That whenever the twenty-five printed and bound 2 of the sum- 
po tate pred lg eee e. ordered for the use of the Senate, are 
recéived by the Secretary of the Senate from the Public Printer, he shall deliver 
five copies thereof to the said Commissioners for their official use. 


I trust there will be no objection to the present consideration of the 
resolution. 
The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Irise to move to take up the motion to recon- 
sider Senate bill No. 917, relating to the patent of Erastus T. Bussell, 
which I made yesterday; but if there are any further resolutions, of 
course they are entitled to precedence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa has not 
yielded the floor yet. 

Mr.EDMUNDS. I sup when a bill or a resolution was passed 
the floor was 57 97 85 for the moment. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I shall not interfere with the Senator from Ver- 
mont. What I wished to propose to do was to take up House bill 
No. 3168, relating to partition of real estate in the District of Colum- 
bia. That bill the Senator from Vermont is familiar with; but I do 
not wish to interfere with him. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish the Senator from Iowa would let me take 
up the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have a resolution to offer. There will be no ob- 
jection to it, I know. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That being morning business takes 
precedence. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF ALLEN T. CAPERTON. 


Mr. DAVIS submitted the following resolution; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and to: 


Resolved, That the of the Senate pay from the con! fund of the 
See ee the ap ere 6 Contro! 3 
e ures made e Sergeant-at-Arms on account 
cad bariak of Hon, ALLEN T; CAPEETO N, late a Senator from the State of West Vir- 


HAMBURGH RIOTS. 
Mr. MORTON. Iask thatthe resolution I offered yesterday to print 


the President's message relating to troubles in South Carolina be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. Ithought it was until just now. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so referred, if there be 
no objection. 

SIGNAL SERVICE CORPS. 

Mr. SPENCER. I desire to call up and pass if possible during the 
morning hour a bill of general interest to which I do not think there 
can be any objection. I move to proceed to the consideration of Sen- 
ate bill No. 731, to limit and fix the Signal Service. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like, before the bill is taken up, to 
know whether this service is 2 for the Signal Corps? 

Mr. SPENCER. The bill has been very strongly recommended by 
the President of the United States, by the present and the late Sec- 
retary of War, and by the Signal Service itself, and also it is very 
strongly recommended by General Sherman, the General of the Army. 
The service has been emasculated by the sundry civil bill, and there 
will be no Signal Service unless this bill is passed. It is necessary in 
order to place the service on a permanent footing. There is a long 
report accompanying the bill which can be read, if the Senator desires. 

. MORTON. I think this matter will give rise to some debate. 
I should be glad to have the question of reconsideration proposed by 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] disposed of. 

Mr. SPENCER. This is a matter of general consequence to the 
country, and the matter that the Senator from Indiana speaks of is 
a local bill, entirely personal. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. LOGAN. If there is objection, of course I do not desire to say 
anything. 

Mr. SPENCER. My motion is pending. 

Mr. LOGAN. I merely desire to say, in addition to what the Sena- 
tor from Alabama has stated, that this matter of organizing the Sig- 
nal Service is a very important consideration. It does not affect the 
service so far as the Army is concerned, except that it puts it upon a 
basis where these officers cannot be taken away at the will and pleas- 
ure of anybody and assigned to other places after they have learned 
the duties of their office. The object of the bill is to establish the 
service upon a permanent basis, and it is a very important matter, I 
think, to the whole country. It does not change or affect the amount 
of money to be expended under the appropriation bill for thi, service. 
There are some amendments proposed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, which I suggested myself, in reference to the pay of these 
officers, cutting them down to infantry pay instead of cavalry pay, 
but so far as expenses are concerned the bill does not affect the gen- 
eral cost of the service. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I think the bill had better go over. 

Mr. MCCREERY., The consideration of this bill having been ob- 
jected to, I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration f 

The PRESIDENT pro oy st The question has not yet been sub- 
mitted to the Senate. The Senator from Alabama moves the present 
consideration of the bill he has named. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, i sharps to consider the bill (S. No. 731) to limit and fix the 
Signal Service. It authorizes the President to appoint, as assistants 
to the Chief Signal Officer, two majors, six officers who shall have the 
rank and pay of captains mounted, six who shall have the rank and 
pay of first lieutenants mounted, and six who shall have the rank 
and pay of second lieutenants mounted, or to detail as such assistants 
the said number of officers who shall have respectively the said rank 
and pay while so serving. 

Section 2 provides that the enlisted force shall be maintained as 
hitherto upon duty, and not to exceed one hundred and fifty ser- 
ag thirty corporals, and three hundred privates; and the en- 

isted men of the Signal Service shall receive pay at the rates for- 
merly fixed for enlisted men of the Signal Corps of the Army of sim- 
ilar grades; but all acts or parts of acts relating to the duties of the 
Chief Signal Officer and the Si Service shall remain in force. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Military Affairs was 
to strike out the word “ mounted” in lines 5 and 8 and in lieu there- 
of insert “ of infantry.” 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senate will understand that that amendment, 
instead of giving cavalry pay, gives infantry pay, which reduces the 
expenses as they exist. 

r. SAULSBURY. Iinquire whether this bill does not increase the 
Ba! eae of the Signal Service? 
. LOGAN. No, sir. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. My understanding is that in the sundry civil 
bill there was an appropriation for that service. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. My impression is that this bill will increase 
the expense of that service and require an additional appropriation. 

Mr. LOGAN. Not at all. The appropriation bill provides for the 
amount which shall be nded this year, and this bill does not af- 
fect that at all. These officers are paid in the Army and it is a pari 
of the pay of the Army, and they are officers of the Army now. The 
effect of this amendment, as the Senator will see, is to reduce the pay 
of the officers from that of cavalry officers to that of infantry officers, 
which makes quite a difference so far as the pay is concerned. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator says that is the case, I have no 
objection to the present consideration of the bill. 

LOGAN. Yi does not now increase it; that is certain, because 
we cannot get any further appropriation, and I would not ask for any 
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myt The 3 is less for this year and this bill does not 


ect it either tly or indirectly. All that this bill does is to 
make the service permanent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

ERASTUS T. BUSSELL. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I move as an act of justice to the 

mtleman whose patent matter was disposed of yesterday to take up 
the motion to reconsider that I entered yesterday in order that the 
matter may be now disposed of. I voted against the passage of the 
bill, coming in late, because it ap to me that it was not suffi- 
ciently guarded in respect of artieles that might be manufactured 
during the period that this patent has expired since 1874 and down 
to the newextension. With an amendment which I propose to offer, 
if it be reconsidered, to protect everybody who has manufactured ar- 
ticles during that time and to use them afterward, I should be will- 
ing to vote for the bill. I move, therefore, to take up the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to consider 
the motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill (S. No. 917) to 
enable Erastus T. Bussell, of Indianapolis, Indiana, to make applica- 
tion to the Commissioner of Patents for extension of letters-patent 
for a “combined rubber and spiral steel spring” was rejected. 

The motion to reconsider the vote on the passage of the bill was 


agreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now I move to reconsider the vote ordering the 
third reading of the bill, so that I may offer an amendment. 

The motion was 8 1 to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now I move to add at the end of the present pro- 
viso the following words: 

Nor in respect of article manufactured during said time, nor shall an ht 
„ 3222. ͤ acing the Oa tied 

So that the proviso will read: 

Provided, That no damages shall be collected of an for an infringement 
8 between the time of the expiration of said patent and the time of the 
renewal of the same, nor in respect of any article manufactured during 3 
nor shall any right exist to prevent the use of any such article so manufac’ 
during the said time. 

The word “during” in the print should be changed to“ between.” 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator from Vermont seems to be diverted 
fora moment. I suggest to him that that should be “after the ex- 
tension and before the renewal thereof.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, it should be so changed according to the print. 

Mr. WADLEIGH. I will simply say to the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Vermont that if they will reflect one moment 
they will see that nothing of that kind is necessary, because this ex- 
tension when granted by the Commissioner, if it shall be granted, 
does not relate back to the expiration of the patent, and from the 
expiration of the patent until the extension is issued anybody can 
manufacture and anybody can sell articles thus manufactured with- 
out this inventor having any rights whatever against such a person 
under the law as it now stands, without any proviso in the bill at all. 

Mr. CONKLING. Iam not sure that that is not so as matter of 
law. I was talking about the sense of the amendment. If the amend- 
ment is necessary at all, it ought to mean something. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not dispute my friend’s law; I am too wise 
for that. But I took it for granted that as there was a proviso in this 
bill of exactly this character, only that it was too narrow, the framer 
of the bill and the committee who reported it thought as a matter of 
precaution it was desirable to make an absolute and unquestioned 
security. Therefore my attention was only directed to perfecting the 
limitation contained in the proviso in the bill. 

Mr. WADLEIGH. I will say now in reference to this bill as well as 
other bills reported from the Committee on Patents that that has been 

ut in the bills for the purpose of not arousing any objection in the 

nate and thereby obstructing their passage; but any lawyer will 
see on reflection that it is not necessary, because when there is no 
patent no right can be gained by the inventor. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But there was a patent, and it is to be renewed, 
and it depends upon the date when the renewal takes effect. If this 
man is to be re-instated as of his former estate in the cis pe $ 
under the principles of the patent law, then the extension wo d 
operate all the time unless there be special words to prevent it; but 
there is no use in spending time upon it. Certainly the amendment 
will not do oe 4 0 

Mr. WADLEIGH. I do not object to it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I voted against this bill yesterday on the general 
principle that the extension of patents is wrong. I am told that this 
patentee is a very worthy gentleman and very poor. I have no doubt 
that is true, and I do not want by any vote of mine to do him injust- 
ice; but I think as a general rule it is entirely wrong, and it is better 
that private individuals should suffer than the public generally suffer 
by granting the extension of patent-rights. 

There isan admission in this bill that there have been springs man- 
ufactured by other parties than this gentleman, and precaution is 
taken to guard against the patentee having rights as against those 
parties so manufacturing; but you can see very readily how those 
parties may be damnified by the passag> of this bill. In order to 


manufacture these articles after the expiration of the patent, they 
must necessarily have fitted themselves up for that purpose; they 
must have possessed themselves of the proper machinery, and may 
be engaged to-day in that business. You, therefore, by the extension 
of this patent stop these gentlemen, whoever they may be. I donot 
know that there is any such person; but I suppose that may be the 
case from the precaution that is taken to guard against any liability 
on their part. You at once render entirely useless all the capital 
they may have invested in machinery, shops, &c., necessary to man- 
ufacture these springs after the expiration of this gentleman’s pat- 
ent. We may be doing this gentleman a favor, but we may be do- 
ing great injustice and injury to other gentlemen by the passage of 
this bill. Ido not wish to do this gentleman any 8 and I do 
not want by any act of mine to do any injury to other parties who 
have engaged in this business after the expiration of this gentleman’s 
patent. I therefore cannot vote for the bill. 

Mr. WADLEIGH. I presume that the Senator from Delaware and 
myself will not disagree and that the Committee on Patents will not 

i with him in reference to the general rule which should be 
adopted in relation to the extensions of patents. I am opposed to 
any general extension of patents. I think they should not be ex- 
tended except in some peculiar cases where great hardship has been 
suffered by the inventor and where justice and right demand that his 
9 should be extended for the p of gi to him what the 

onstitution gives him. In this case I assure the Senator from Del- 
aware that no injustice of the kind to which he alludes can possibly 
happen. The committee examined into that question, and they ascer- 
tained that so far from any injustice being done to gentlemen who 
may have been en in manufacturing these cles there are 
none of those gentlemen who have not done great injustice to this 
inventor. They have been using his invention for years; they have 
been fighting him in the courts; they have been preventing him from 
getting any reward for his ingenuity, skill, labor, and time, and there 
are no manufacturers of these springs which have not been in exist- 
ence for a long time infringing on the rights of this gentleman. 

Mr. SARGENT. Did the court sustain him f sg 

Mr. WADLEIGH. The courts sustained him in 1874. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont. 

The sith tae etni A To ee third reading read 

e bill was orde; en or a , Was 
the third time, and passed. 
DAVID DE HAVEN. 


Mr. SARGENT. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill No. 932, for the relief of David De Haven. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. No. 932) for the relief 
of David De Haven was read the second time and considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It provides for the perae to Captain 
De Haven, of Boonville, Missouri, of $50,000, in full payment ard 
complete satisfaction of his claim against the Government of the 
United States for the steamboat Alonzo Child, of which he was for- 
mer master and owner, and which boat was taken possession of by 
the officers of the Mississippi squadron, and used and appropriated 
for the benefit of the Government of the United States in the sum- 
mer of 1862. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear the report in that case read. 
That is quite a handsome little sum of money. 

The Chief Clerk read the slowing pors submitted by Mr. SAR- 
GENT, from the Committee on Naval irs, on the 21st of June: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the claim of C. u 
David De Haven, of the State of Missouri, for the loss of the steamer Alonzo Child, 
beg leave to report that they have had the matter under consideration, and have 
carefully examined the enco submitted in sppport of said claim and find the 
facts fully established: 
About the month of April, 1861, Captain David De Haven, the claimant, was the 
TEE E EOE e SE KRONA af 0 Aa COT WER Wag a6 AE 
e a passenger. ying on the Mississippi River between Saint 
Louls sad Now OAAS. bat about the middie of the said i 


That when oppone Mem Tennessee, on her upward-bound trip, that city 
being then in handsof the confederates, a shot was fired across the bow of the 
said steamer from one of the confederate batteries and in De Haven was 
directed to bring his boat ashore, There being no al ve but to obey this 
order, Spa capin ten. Bis beak males Sek ele S Badin 

As soon as this was accomplished his boat was boarded by a 
of soldiers under one tain Frank Hicks, the cargo 
cated, and the boat retai by the said Captain Hicks and his command. 

Captain De Haven, findin lf 88 the power of the enemy, im- 
mediately proceeded to the uarters of General Pillow, and made every effort 

get his boat released and to be allowed to pass up the river. In 
this, however, he entirely failed, and thin that if he remained with his boat 
and kept his own men on board of her he the better protect her from injury, 
foes ba ons heer AA OP porto bliy monid De aiirdnd Tin sa Sma he made à request 
to be permitted to remain with her, which was granted, his officers and men 
remained with him on the boat until the confederates ran her into the Yazoo River, 
and blockaded her with rafts, so that she could not be got ont, and then he left her, 
lea two of his men on board of her to watch her, and to keep him advised of 
any that might take and with instructions, also, that should the 

forces get 


the 
Uaptain De Ha findin haha eee eee 
of getting beyond o confederate Hines, and be imself in feeble health, went 
into tho Interior of the State, to Shelly Springs, w he remained a long time an 
Some time in 1862, the Federals got possession of the Yazoo River, and found 
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this steamer lying at Yazoo City, with her cabin furniture undistur! bed and 
beddi: sufficient te seventy-five men, and a cargo of yellow pine, 
consisting of about one hundred 3 feet, all of which, together with the 
bear y Pieder. taken possession of by the Mississippi squadron, under Admiral Porter, 
and boat used in the nav: 


service for nearly a year, when she was by them 
completely gutted, and wold 
and purchased 


her hull condemned and as a prize at Mound City, 
by the Government. 
pears that at the time that the Federal forces took 


The er fact ap on 
of this boat, they were not rye Free by the two men whom Captain De Haven 
had left on of the boat that she was the property of Captain De Haven, and of 


acquainted with Mer rays De Haven, had know him fora long 
y came in sight of the boat, told Admi: 


him and that he was a loyal man. 
It er a eL. e eee gate Braise rey tena pat 
that the F. had got on of h 


gan L. Smith, with whom he was acquainted, and who was then in command 
division of the Federal forces at Snyder's Bluffs, the point to which she had been 
taken after her recapture, that the Federal forces got possession of his boat, 
the Alonzo Child, and requested him to protect his interests therein. 

It farther appears that at the time the boat was takon possession of — the Fed - 
eral forces she was nearly new, and had cost Captain De Hayen $85,000 in gold, 
and the chief engineer of the Mississippi squadron, to whom she was turned over, 
and by whom she was used, swears that she could not have been built short of 


$125, 
Captain De Haven was and is a resident of al State, and his loyalty is es- 


tablished 1 1 question; and as to the merits of this case your committee are of 
the opinion that there can be no question. It is clearly proved that she was never 
employed in aid of the rebellion, by consent of her owner. On the contrary, her 
owner was à loyal man, and so known to the Federal officers in charge of the expe- 
dition which made the capture, and also to the Government officer at the time of 
the sale of her hull. This boat was not a lawful prize when taken possession of by 
the Government, and no act of condemnation could make her so; and the report of 
the honorable Secretary of the Navy shows that they did not consider it as a prize, 
and did not so treat it. They took it into the naval service and kept it for about 
two years, and during nine months of the time used it in the service; then, after 
JFF 
uted ; o list of pu t ly exclu: re as 
taken into the naval service, 3 

Your committee are, therefore, of opinion that it was the 1 4 of the Govern- 
ment to have arent Evia debater the boat to her owner, or, if the exigencies of 
the service required her impressment, the Government was as much bound to pay 
for her as though she had never been captured by the enemy, and had been taken 
possession of within the Federal lines on her way up the river to Saint Louis. 

The claimant, therefore, now stands as a claimant for the value of this boat, as 
though no such proceedings had been had. 

Your committee, the , recommend that Captain David De Haven be — 
tho sum of $50,000, in full for the steamer Alonzo Child, the proof being clear that 
that sum is a small estimate of its value, and report the accompanying bill with a 
recomm that it pass. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear the ae of the Secretary 
of the Navy referred to in that report read. This seems to me to be 
rather an extraordinary proposition. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I will ask the committee from which this re- 
port comes whether any inquiry has been made at the Treasury De- 
partment for information concerning this claim ? 

Mr. SARGENT. Yes, sir; and we haye here copies of the opinion 
of the Second Comptroller and of the Auditor recognizing the claim 
so far as the facts are concerned and the loyalty of the claimant. 
and stating that the only provision of Jaw under which they could 
proceed was one authorizing a payment for property taken in the 
military service of the country; and they state that that does not 
embrace the naval service; and on that, which might be considered 
a technicality, RA, a correct decision, and on that ground 
alone they 1506 the claim for payment that was made there. 

Mr. CRAGIN. They had no jurisdiction. 

Mr. SARGENT. They held they had no jurisdiction of the case 
under the statute. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then they could not try it. 

Mr. SARGENT. They did not pass upon it for that reason. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear the report of the Secretary 
of the Navy read. 

Mr. SARGENT. I hold in my hand the report of the Secretary of 
the Navy, which is simply an extract from public documents showin 
that the schooner Alonzo Child was captured by the Mississippi squad- 
ron, taken to Springfield and taken into the naval service. is is a 
un ot T captured and destroyed in violation of blockade or in 

attle, &. 

Mr. LOGAN. What was the time of the capture? 

Mr. SARGENT. April, 1861, 

Mr. LOGAN. I mean by our forces. 

Mr. SARGENT. In 1862, at Yazoo City. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This report of the Secretary of the Navy, as it is 
called, seems to be a leaf cut out showing a table of vessels mentioned 
in a report of the Secretary of the Navy which I have sent for. The 
heading is as it here stands,“ Statement of vessels captured and de- 
stroyed for violation of the blockade or in battle, &., continued,” and 
among others is the Alonzo Child, captured by the Mississippi squad- 
ron, sent to Springteld, which I suppose is in Missouri, and taken 
into the naval service. This was 1862~63. Now the report of the 
committee shows that this vessel was captured by the confederates 
at the town of Memphis, Tennessee, in April, 1861, and that she re- 
mained in the ssion of the confederate government, as we call 
it for short—the government of the rebellion—for about a year and a 
half, down to some time in 1862, when the Union forces recaptured her 
in the Yazoo River where the rebels had her fastened to keep her 
from 5 got away. 

I should like to ask my friend from California, who, I see, made 


this report, on what authority of law it is that he states that this 
was not a lawful capture by the United States forces when we seized 


the vessel and got her back? I had the impression that the law 
Wwas—— 

Mr. SARGENT. I think I did not say in the report that it was 
unlawful for the American forces to recapture her. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What I mean by “lawful capture” is a lawful 
capture jure belli, and that is one which changes the property and 
transfers the dominion from the government from Bo the capture 
was made into the government making the capture. 

Mr. SARGENT. My impression is that the Senator would hardly 
desire that I should assume to instruct him upon the law on that 
point. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No; but I asked him to explain to the Senate 
what is stated in the report. @ 

Mr. SARGENT. ee it is the law of nations, well set- 
tled and laid down by all the leading authorities and our own Supreme 
Court, that where a vessel or any gexec or thing belonging 
to the citizens of one government has fallen into the ion of an 
enemy, on being recaptured by the forces of the nation friendly to 
the individual, it should be returned to him. I lay that down as a 
broad 1 and have proceeded on that theory in this report. 
I thin could show the Senate, if I had time, that that view is 
really sustained by the authorities. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If it is, then the Senator has got, probably, a 
ponr good ground for this report as far as Inow understand him ; Put 

certainly do not understand that to be the law. ask the Senator to 
let this bill go over until to-morrow that we may look into it. If he 
is right about his law, he has taken one t step in favor of this 
claimant undoubtedly; but if the law should turn out to be the 
other way and it is only by special statute that a return is made 
after the enemy has had possession, as I believe they call it, that 
is, for twenty-four hours, then of course this was a lawful prize 
when the United States took possession of it 1 and the right of 
the individual owner was entirely gone when the confederates had 
captured her and kept her for twenty-four hours. If the Senator is 
right about the law, then the case certainly would fall within a 
class that deserves consideration. I do not know particularly about 
its merits, and the only thing that struck me in the report was that 
question of prize or international law—the law of capture, . 

Mr. SARGENT. Thold in my hand a memorandum of a report of 
the Second Comptroller in the case of the Anglo-American and Saint 
Charles presenting a claim for vessels taken by the Quartermaster’s 
Department. I have had of course no opportunity to verify this 
memorandum as being from a written opinion of the Comptroller; 
but there are certain authorities cited here which agree with my idea 
of what the law is, and if the Senator will allow me, I should like to 
call his attention to this. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SARGENT. This memorandum says: 


Up to date of Captare the vessels were within rebel jurisdiction and control, 

In such a case nps of post liminium obtains, “by virtue of which persons 
and things taken by enemy are restored to their former state or country again 
into the possession of the nation to which they belonged.” 

The sovereign is bound to protect the persons and pro; of his subjects, and 
to defend Lang — 3 When, therefore, a = or 2 of his 

roperty en in e enemy's 8 shou come ð 
5 ly his duty to restore — 


session of his sovereign, it is undou to their former 
condition, to re-establish the persons in all their rights and obligations, and to 
ive back the effects to the owner; in a word, to replace ong ome 
3, p- 


ooting in which it stood previous to the 8 capture. (Vattel, 
ter 16, pene S vide Wheaton, 9 

The time when the restitution takes poe “as soon as such person or things cap- 
tured by the ey fall into the hands of soldiers belonging to their own nation, 
or are brought back to the army, the camp, the territories of the sovereign, or other 
places under their control.” (Vide Vattel, supra, page 393, section 206.) 


I think that is the law, and upon that theory of the law the report 
is drawn. The vessel was built a year or two, I think two years, be- 
fore the capture by the confederates, She was nearly a new vessel at 
the time of her seizure. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I of course am not prepared to dis- 
pute Vattel or Wheaton; but I think if the Senator would look into 
the text he would find a very considerable qualification of that doc- 
trine. Iam very sure it was not so understood by the Government 
of the United States when in 1799 or thereabouts—I forget the exact 
date—we passed an act of Con which provided that when pro 
erty of American citizens which has been captured by the French, 
with whom we had a quasi war, should be recaptured by vessels of 
the United States, it should be delivered up to the owner upon an al- 
lowance of salvage to the recaptors and pointing out how much sal- 
vage should be allowed and how much it should be. I certainly had 
the impression that the law was in respect of a vessel on navigable 
waters, whether she belonged to citizens of one of the belligerents or 
of a neutral power; that if she had been captured in due course of 
war by the other belligerent and recaptured after a period which is 
short, (I believe it is twenty-four hours, but I will not be sure about 
1 ut certain e a long pin like Se when costar vee in 

rm possession of the o ing belligerent and is recapt e re- 
capture makes her a 0 tees rize wat ahs is entitled ihe condemned 
and the proceeds distributed. Upon this principle, wherever there is 
a state of belligerericy between two parties who are recognized as bel- 
ligerents as these were in this war of the rebellion, and one party 


— 


makes a capture and reduces that capture into firm and permanent 
possession, the right of the individual owner is absolutely extin- 
guished. On this principle this steamer, the Alonzo Child, became 
the property of the Confederate States of America, public property ; 


and it being their ies property they might have sold it to any- 
body they liked and would have made a title. Now, its bein 
recaptured by the forces of the Union did not revive the property o 
the owner, but it divested the firm property that before existed in 
the confederated states and transferred it to the United States. On 
that principle it appears, although the vessel was taken into the Navy 
because they needed her on the spot, as soon as they could she was 
libeled in a prize court and condemned as prize of war. That is what 
the report states, as I understand. But my friend says in his report 
that— 

This was not a lawful prize when taken of by the Governmen 
and 2 condemnation ould make her 80. e x 5 

That is exactly what I should like a little time to look into. If he 
is right in that statement, it takes us a large a e the case. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I wish to ask the Senator from Vermont a question. 
Does he not recollect that we have treated other vessels precisely as 
the claimant in this case asks to be treated! 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I do not remember any such case. 

Mr. HAMLIN, I have an impression that there are several such 


cases, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour has expired, and 
the unfinished business is the river and harbor bill. 


THE PUBLIC PRINTER. 


Mr. ANTHONY. I wish to call attention to an error in anenrolled 
bill. The sundry civil appropriation bill contains a provision which 
was intended to abolish the office of Congressional Printer and to es- 
tablish the office of Public Printer, with the same duties and obliga- 
tions and responsibilities, but holding his office by a different ap- 
pointment and by a different tenure. The bill as it was enrolled 
reads: 


That so much of all laws or of laws as provide for the election or «ppoint” 
ment of Public Printer be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

There was no Public Printer at the time this bill was before us, 
and therefore this enrolled act, as I understand it, abolishes an office 
which did not exist, and the one which was intended to be abolished, 
I suppose, stillexists. I move thatthe matter be referred to the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary. 
What is the point? Why not refer it to the Com- 


Mr, EDMUNDS. 
mittee on Printing? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Because it is a legal question. Perhaps it should 
go to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it go there. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter will be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, if there be no objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is an error in the enrolled bill. I have made 
inquiries at the State Department and have received a dispatch from 
the Secretary of State. So I suppose the office of Congressional 
Printer still exists. 


TREASURY STATEMENTS AND ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. DAVIS. It will be recollected a few days ago I gave notice 
that this morning I should ask the Senate to take up the report of 
the Committee on Finance on the Treasury discrepancies so that I 
might make some remarks. I then excepted the bill now pending. 
I now give notice that to-morrow morning, if this bill should be dis- 
posed of in the mean time, I shall ask the Senate to allow me to sub- 
mit my remarks in the morning hour. 


THE HAWAIIAN TREATY. 


Mr. SARGENT. Lask leave to make a remark. The legislation to 
give effect to the Hawaiian treaty has been pending before the Sen- 
ate for some time. We have been prevented from bringing it up b 
the fact that so much time was absorbed by the impeachment an 
other important matters. I shall ask the Senate as early as possible 
to give consideration to that legislation. Business interests are be- 
ing somewhat disturbed for want of action. For these considerations 
and because of the importance of the measure, I shall ask its earliest 
consideration. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I concur fully in that suggestion. 


POST-ROUTE BILL. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Allow me to say in that very connection that I 
shall ask the Senate to give consideration to the post-route bill as 
soon as the pending measure is disposed of, and I hope the Senate 
wiil give me an opportunity. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMs, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had non-concurred in the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 3625) providing for the 
sale of Osage ceded lands in Kansas to actual settlers, and requested 
a committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon ; and that the Speaker of the House had appointed Mr. JOHN 
R. GOODIN of Kansas, . LAFAYETTE Lane of Oregon, and Mr. 
James W. MCDILL of lowa, managers at the conference on the part 
of the House. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A me from the President of the United States, by Mr. U. S. 
GRANT, jr., his Secretary, announced that the President had yester- 
“y approved and signed the following acts: 

n act (S. No. 222 providing for the completion of the Washing- 
ton Monument; an 

An act (S. No. 774) to remove the political disabilities of Samuel 
Jones, of Virginia, 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 3022) making e for the con- 
struction, repair, preservation, and 8 etion of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the amendment of Mr. MITCHELL to the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Appropriations as to a canal around the 
Cascades of the Columbia River, to insert after the word State: 

And jurisdiction to hear and determine such proceedings is hereby conferred on 
the circuit court of the United States for the district of Oregon ; and no appeal shall 
operate to stay proceedings. 

So as to make the committee’s amendment read : 

Of which amount the Secretary of War is authorized to expend so much as, in 
his Jaana may be necessary and proper to secure title and i 4 0 way for 
canal and locks not exceeding the sum of $10,000; and whenever, in the - 
tion of the said work, it shall have become ne to obtain the Riot war 
over any lands for the said canal and locks, the Secretary of War take pos- 
session of and use the said lands, after having purchased the same, or, in case the 
said lands cannot be purchased for a reasonable price, then after having 13 for 
the same, or sec the value thereof, which value may be ascertained in the 
mode provided by the laws of Oregon for the condemnation of lands for public 
uses in that State. And jurisdiction to hear and determine such proceedings is 
hereby conferred on the cireuit court of the United States for the district of Ore- 
gon ; and no appeal shall operate to oor eraan a The Department of Justice 
shall represent the interests of the United States in any legal proceedings under 
this act to obtain the right of way for said canal. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. President, I had the honor yesterday to pro- 

what I thought was a very innocent amendment to the river and 
1 555 bill. To my surprise, however, it met with violent opposition 
from the honorable Senator who sits immediately behind me and also 
from certain other Senators. I did not yesterday evening, by reason 
of a motion made to adjourn by the honorable Senator from Rhode 
Island, [Mr. ANTHONY,] have an opportunity to reply to the objec- 
tions made by these Senators to my amendment; and now in order that 
I may have that opportunity I shall do what I have never done before 
in the Senate, make a dilatory motion. I now move that the river 
and harbor bill be recommitted in order that I may have an oppor- 
tunity to say what I desire to say in answer to what was said yes- 


ay. 
The PRESIDENT 10 tempore. The Senator from m moves the 
recommittal of the bill to the Committee on Appropriations. The 
question is on that motion. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Now, Mr. President 

Mr.ALLISON. Before the Senator proceeds on that theory, I should 
like to make a su; ion. I do not wish to disturb him at all; but, 
if I understand the rule, a motion to recommit is also subject to the 
five-minute arrangement. 

The PRESID pro tempore. The five-minute rule only applies 
to amendments. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I have failed to read the rule correctly. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. 5 the honorable Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. BarAnp] in making his objection to the amend- 
ment offered by myself used this language: 

Mr. BAYARD. I trust the Senate will pause long before they give their consent 
to the doctrine of this amendment. We have the question raised in this body 
several times, and I am not aware that any decision can be found for it. Iam not 
aware of any judicial decision of the courts of the United States, and certainly 
there has been no legislative precedent for any such claim of power on the of 
the Government of the Uni States. If you can assume such a right to con- 
demn lands in invitum, what becomes of the right of eminent domain which in all 
paraa of the history of this Government has supposed to be vested in the 

tates themselves! 

The doctrine enunciated by the honorable Senator is that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has no power whatever to exercise the 
right of eminent domain over lands within a State desired for the 
use of the United States Government unless the consent of the State 
has been first had. In the course of the discussion, the honorable 
cee who sits immediately behind me [Mr. CONKLING] used these 
words: 

Mr. Conxutxc. I wish the Senator would let me understand the Senator from 

m. Does he say that there is no statute of Oregon under which the United 
States may take property for a public building or anything else t 
Mr. MITCHELL. I know of no such statute in Oregon. There is a general in- 
tion law providing for the condemnation of private property for public use. 
. CONKLING. I suggest that Oregon had better prepare herself to receive 
appropriations for improvements. 


Thereby concurring, as I understand, fully with the doctrine laid 
down by the honorable Senator from Delaware, which, as I have 
stated, is to the effect that the Government of the United States 
through its Congress has no power to exercise the right of eminent 
— over lands within a State unless the consent of the State is 

t had. 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, the Senator will pardon me. Be- 
fore he proceeds now to knock me down in argument, I wish to dis- 
claim altoguttien the construction which he puts upon my remark, 
He commenced by saying that I had violently opposed this amend- 
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ment, whereas my impression was that I had merely undertaken to 
understand what the amendment means. Now he refers to my re- 
mark that Oregon had better prepare herself to receive improvements. 
I beg to state to him in advance that what I meant was exactly this: 
that inasmuch as the Legislature of the State of New York, with 
whose doings I am more familiar, and the Legislatures of all other 
States whose action has been brought to my knowledge in that connec- 
tion, with which I am less familiar, have at all times spontaneously and 
readily done whatever was n to make over to the United 
States both possession and jurisdiction where that was necessary to 
the construction or completion of a work, I thought it would be well 
for Oregon, if she had not that kind of statute, to adopt it in order to 
remove any impediment which might be found in receiving such ben- 
efactions or benefits, if that be more accurate, conferred by the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, the only trouble with the position 
of the honorable Senator from New York is that the Supreme Court 
of the United States, as well as several other courts in the different 
States, have decided that, so far from the States having any power to 
exercise the right of eminent domain for the benefit of the United 
States, no such power exists. 

Mr. CONKLING. I did not affirm that it did exist. I will affirm 
what I believe to be the law about it when I get the opportunity, 
but I do not wish words Aks in my mouth. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think I had a perfect right to infer from the 
language used by the honorable Senator from New York that it was 
his judgment that it was the duty of the State of Oregon, before 
coming to the Congress of the United States and asking for an ap- 

priation in aid of a great internal improvement and for the con- 
eee of 8 pees within the limits of the State of Ore- 
gon necessary for that improvement, to give its consent, That I under- 
stand to have been the position of the honorable Senator yesterday. 
If it is not his position. to-day Iam glad to see that he has reformed, 
and that he has accommodated his views to the decisions of the 
courts and the views of elementary writers on this particular subject. 

I said yesterday before I had time to examine the authorities upon 
this point, that I was surprised at the position taken here that it was 
necessary to ask the consent of a State before the Congress of the 
United States could exercise the right of eminent domain in construct- 
ing a great public improvement. t never was the law. No court 
ever held that, so far as I know, and I am surprised at the honorable 
Senator from Delaware to-day in hearing him enunciate the doctrine 
that he has enunciated here. Why, Mr. President, that would have 
done very well under the old government of the confederation, where 
no power could be exercised by the Congress except those powers that 
were expressly delegated; and that is one reason why the govern- 
ment of the old Confederation was set aside by the people of this 
country who, in order to form a more perfect union, ordained and 
established the Constitution. But there are certain implied powers 
under the Constitution of the United States and there are certain ex- 
press powers. What is one of the express powers? By article 1, sec- 
tion 8, of the Constitution Congress shall have power— 

To to commerce with foreign nati and among the several § and 
with ee as tribes. ee : re 

In ting commerce they have a right under this clause, as has 
been decided over and over again, to encourage commerce, to promote 
commerce, and how is this done? By the improvement of our rivers 
and harbors, by the construction of canals, and by the building of 
railroads, if you please. As an incident to that power it becomes 
necessary to condemn private pern not only within the Territo- 
ries, but within the States; and the constitutional question raised by 
the amendment that I have offered to this bill is simply whether the 
Congress of the United States can exercise the right of eminent do- 
main over private propeny within a State without the consent of the 
State. It has been decided in Ohio; it has been decided in Michigan; 
it has been decided, I think, in California, and, better than all, at the 
last term of the Supreme Court of the United States the Supreme 
Court unanimously decided it, It is true Judge Field dissented from 
the judgment upon certain minor points involved, but upon the gen- 
eral question as to the right of Congress to exercise the right of em- 
inent domain within a State, that question was finally and conclu- 
sively settled in the case of Mary R. Kohl and Others, Executors of 
John S. Kohl, vs. The United States, decided at the October term, 1875. 
The case came up from the State of Ohio in reference to the condem- 
nation of land in Cincinnati. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will state to my friend, as I happen to know 
about it, that there was some difficulty in getting the needed a: 
lation from the State of Ohio; indeed it was practically impossible ; 
and therefore that made a test case of the authority of the United 
States which condemned a whole square in the city of Cincinnati, a 
square appraised at six or seven hundred thousand dollars. The 
matter was contested with great activity by many of the lot-owners, 
carried through all the stages of litigation, and it was intended by 
the Government of the United States to be a test case as to its right 
to condemn private property for public use. 

ING. That was for a custom-house and post-office ? 


Mr. CON 
Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. MITCHELL. Before proceeding to call the attention of the 


Senate to precisely what that decision is, I wish to refer to a few ele- 


mentary authorities. Upon this point I refer first to Cooley’s Con- 
stitutional Limitations. I read from page 525: 


provided for their citizens through the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain, righ 


0 
. rather than to the government of the nation; and 


But now hear what follows: 
So far, however, as the General Government may deem it important to appropri- 
ds 1 4 a to enable it to 3 


ate lands or other property for its own pi an 
functions—as must sometimes be necessary in the case of forts, light-houses, mil- 
itary posts, or roads, and other conveniences and necessities of government—the 


General Government may still exercise the authority, as well within the State as 
within the Territory under its exclusive jurisdiction, and its right to do so may be 
sup) by the same reasons which sup the right in any case; that is to say, 
the absolute necessity that the means in Government for performing its func- 
tions and perpetuating its existence should not be liable to be controlled or defeated 
by the want of consent of private parties or of any other authority. 


I refer also to a very able decision made hy Judge Cooley in the 
case of Trombley vs. Humphrey, 23 Michigan, page 471. In that able 
opinion, in discussing the powers of the General Government to ex- 
ercise the right of eminent domain without the consent of the States, 
he uses this language, and here I take pleasure in stating that I learn 
from the report that my honorable friend from Michigan [Mr. CHRIS- 
TIANCY ] participated in that decision: 

Under the division of the power between the United States and the individual 
States, each has its sphere of sovereignty, within which it moves and operates with- 
out let or hinderance from the other, pes. | within that sphere it employs the eminent 
domain whenever needful to the com OnE Paa 8 and with 
as little occasion or necessity for the permission or assistance of the other as if the 
two governments were wholly foreign to each other instead of being constructed as 


Wea tight wn tae TAa enar for public purposes is an incident to all 
0 to e vai or public an inciden - 
ernments, (Baldwin, 205.) 2 id 


And so it is, Mr, President, it is incident to all goyernments. It 
does not come, perhaps, so much from the Constitution as from the 
fact of sovereignty; as every sovereign State may exercise this right 
within its sphere, or else there is an end at once to all government. 
But not only so, the authority in the case of Michigan does not stop 
here; neither does the authority of the 2 Court of the United 
States stop here; but they go further, and they uproot and under- 


mine the su ions and the positions made and taken yesterday by 
the honorable Senator from New York and the honorable Senator 
from Delaware. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator allow me to ask him to recon- 
cile what he is now expressing with the seventeenth ph of 
section 8 of article 1 of the Constitution, which says Congress shall 
have power— 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such district (not 
ee miles square) as may, by cession of particular States and the * 
ance of Con; become the seat of the Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by the consent of 
of the State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arse- 
nals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings. 

I should like him to reconcile the opinion which he is now express- 
ing with this clause; and then to answer this further interrogatory, 
whether he believes it is competent for the General Government 
enter within the limits of a State and acquire sbi for any and 
for every itor, that Congress may determine 

Mr. MITCHELL. No question about it, Mr. President, provided 
that property is necessary to carry out any end that Con may 
have in view within its sphere. I will answer the honorable Senator 
further that that provision of the Constitution does not apply and has 
no kind of reference to the question of the appropriation of property. 
It only refers to the exercise of jurisdiction over the property it 
has been acquired. That has been decided, That was decided in the 
case in Michigan; that was decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case to which I have referred. I call the atten- 
tion of the honorable Senator, in answer to his interrogatory, to the 
following in the case from Michigan. I read from the syllabus: 

Consent of State not condition-precedent, only pargi’ By transfer 3 
The consent of the State is not a condition-precedent to the taking of lands by the 
General Government. Its consent is required only for the purpose of a — fe of 
jurisdiction. 

And the Supreme Court of the United States, I will say to the hon- 
orable Senator from Delaware, [Mr. SAULSBURY, ] following up that 
idea and adopting the principle and I may say very lan- 
guage of the supreme court of the State of Michigan, holds to the same 
view, as I will show. I now read from the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Kohl et al. vs. The United 
States, decided at the October term, 1875, in which they use this lan- 
guage: 

The consent of a State can never be a condition-precedent to its enjoyment. Such 
consent is needed only, if at all— "o 

Even a doubt in the mind of the Supreme Court whether it is 
needed at all— 


ouly, if at all, for the transfer of jurisdiction and of the right of exclusive legisla- 
Saar ‘after the land shall have emcee nired, ne 
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So it is not a condition-precedent to the taking of the land. It is 
a monstrous doctrine, let me say to the honorable Senator from Dela- 
ware, to hold that before the Con of the United States can ap- 

ropriate a foot of land for a fort or an arsenal or an armory or a 
ight-house or a canal they must obtain the consent of the State or 
the consent of anybody else. Such a doctrine would destroy this 
Government and make it as powerless before the people as was the 
government of the Confederation, where they could not exercise any 
power except that power was expressly granted to them in the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. 

But, Mr. President, not only so, as I was about to say, when inter- 
rupted by the honorable Senator from Delaware, the decisions and 
the elementary writers on the subject go further, not merely to the 
effect that Congress may exercise this power, but they go further and 
say the States have nọ right to exercise it for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and why? For the simple reason that every sovereignty 
may exercise the right of eminent domain, for what p ? For 
its own p but not for the purposes of another. e right of 
eminent domain is a right rode the world over, in all govern- 
ments, in all sovereignties: in ce by making compensation as we 
do here; in England frequently without making any compensation. 
That right, deemed so necessary to the welfare of a great govern- 
ment, is exercised time and again, and has been as I have said in En- 
gland without making com ion, although they sometimes do 
make compensation. t is the law, then? Not as 3 b 
the honorable Senator from Ne York ; not as stated and elabora: 
by the honorable Senator from Delaware, [Mr. Barano, ] but just 
the reverse. The law is that no State within the Federal Govern- 
ment can condemn pro for the use of the Federal Government. 

Mr. CONKLING. I interpose now a second time. I have once said 
to the Senator from that I expressed no opinion on this ques- 
tion. I have read the RECORD, and I find that I expressed none. 
Haying disclaimed it, he has now for the third time imputed to me 
what I never said or never intimated; and as I am not ambitious to 
have the Senator from Oregon associate my name with this debate— 
I will do that myself if I choose to do it—I ask him again to omit me 
when he refers to the Senators who have stated in the Senate the 
contrary of this doctrine, I said nothing about it; I maintained 
nothing about it. Ihave my view about it, which I will endeavor to 
state myself, inadequate as that statement ntay be compared with 
one which the Senator from Oregon may make. But now in 
nature and in seriousness, I say to him that I will thank hi 
to omit me in this repetition time after time of what has been said 
by Senators. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I certainly have no intention of doing the Sen- 
ator from New York any injustice, nor am I ambitious to associate 
his name with a debate that he does not care to have it associated 
with; but, unfortunately, the Senator from New York himself asso- 
ciated his name with this debate; and, if I think it necessary or 
proper in defending the amendment which I have had the honor to 
offer and which the honorable Senator from New York, as he had a 
perfect right to do—because I do not question that for a minute— 
saw oe to question, then I cannot 1 dy if it becomes necessary 
to refer to his name. Of course I shall feel compelled to do it, and 
shall do it, in perfect good nature, because I never get out of humor 
and I am not out of humor now; and I shall certainly say nothing 
intentionally to associate his name unpleasantly with this debate, or 
to Hoes bim te Sy Sea were te false: pee ien. I thought I a 
right to say what I have said after what the honorable Senator from 
New York said in the megio he made yesterday, that Ore- 
gon had better prepare herself to receive appropriations for improve- 
ments. I will say to him in all candor, in all kindness, and in all 
good nature, and I will say to the Senate, that the State of Oregon 
assumes no such right, the State of n. assumes no such power as 
to dictate to the Government of the United States when it or shall 
not condemn private property within its limits for the purposes of a 
great me improvement in the interest of commerce. 

Mr. ident, as I was saying when interrupted by the honorable 
Senator from New York, the doctrine laid down in the case in Mich- 
igan and which was adopted by the Supreme Court of the United 

tates in the decision to which I have attracted attention, is to this 
effect—not only to this effect, but is absolutely this, and I call the 
attention of the Senate to it and of every member of the Senate— 
namely, that a State of this Union, while it has the power under its 
right of eminent domain to condemn por property within its limits 
for the use of the State, for the use o evita mi created by a State, 
has no power whatever, directly or indirectly, to condemn private 
property for the use of the United States. That is the doctrine, and, 
that peng the doctrine, the State of Oregon has no power whatever 
to entertain jurisdiction to condemn at the Cascades of the 
Columbia River for the use of the United States Government upon 
which to erect a canal and locks. 

Now allow me to quote from these decisions to see whether or not 
I am correct. The supreme court of Michigan, Judge Cooley deliver- 
ing the opinion in the ease of Trombley vs. Humphrey, this lan- 
guage: 

The States of this Union the eminent domain for all legitimate purposes 


under their own sove ie They san take and appropriate lands for roads, 
8 8 po pt other 


need- 
ful to enable them 5 the objects for which . — have been 
created by their people. But there are other public objects which, though to be 


accomplished within their territorial limits, are just as much beyond the of 
the eminent domain as and exercised by them as they would be if to be 


ever needful to the complete and effectual exercise of its powers, and with as little 
ssion or assistance of the other as if the two 
governments were wholly foreign to each other, instead of being constructed as 
parts of one harmonious system. For the one to enter the sphere of the other and 
employ its officers and machinery in the exercise of its eminent domain for the 
benefit of the other would not be as much without warrant, but also as much 
a work of 5 as for the United States to exercise the like authority 
and employ the like — in a foreign country in order to appropriate individual 
property bar for the benefit of the government of such foreign country, which, 
as a sovereignty, had powers of its own fully adequate to the purpose. 

In the exercise of its sovereignty, and as a part of its provision for the regulation, 
control, and protection of commerce— 


Now, speaking of commerce— 
the United States erects light-honses, and may without question seize the propert, 
of individuals for the atten observing the constitutional requirement of ak 
ing due compensation therefor. To do this, would be but an ordinary exercise of 
the right of eminent domain. But when the State undertakes to do same— 

I call attention to this— 
But when the State undertakes to do the same—not for any purposes of its own, 
but in order to turn the 3 over to the United States, the difficulties appear 
to us insurmountable. e first place there can be no necessity for the exercise 
of this right by the States for this purpose, for the authority of the nation is ample 
for the supply of its own needs in this regard under all circumstances. In the sec- 
ond place, eminent domain in any sovereignty exists only for its own pur- 


poses. 
“Only for its own pu ” The United States cannot condemn 
property for the use of a State, neither can the sovereign power of a 
tate condemn property for the use of the sovereignty of the United 
States. Each one is exclusive within its own sphere and its own 
jurisdiction. 
But further: 
And to furnish machinery to the General Government, under and by means 


which it is to appropriate lands for national objects, is not among the ends contem- 
lated in Ss en we ee the oe i binene — = 0 Jeg that the —— 
on W. mus to ropriate in u perty againa’ 
the will of the owner Si 308 the a. sob e whol — te the case be- 
fore us. We do not doubt that the appropriation would have been effectual had 
the United States seen fit to accept the land and the owners to receive the com- 
pensation awarded ; for a statute may transfer the title to land in any form the 
parties mutually assent to, (Embury vs. Conner, 3 New York, 511;) but, until the 
assent of both is signified, the proceedings are and must be wholly inoperative.” 


The Supreme Court of the United States, following in the line of 
that decision, delivered their opinion in the case of Kohl rs. Tho 
United States at the October term last. The opinion was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Strong, and it asserts the doctrine, as I have stated, 
positively and emphatically that the right of eminent domain not only 
exists in the General Government to condemn private property within 
a State for the use of the General Government, but that it is an ex- 
clusive right in the General Government and that no such right exists 
in the States whatever. I must be pardoned if I quote at length 
from this opinion in order that Senators may understand what they 
are doing in voting on this amendment. 2 

It has not been seriously contended during the argument that the United States 
Government is without power to appropriate lands or other property within the 
States for its own uses and to enable it to 


‘orm its proper functions. Such an 
authority is essential to its map pagers 
be preserved if the obstinacy of a 


tence and perpetuity. These cannot 
0 private person or if any other authority can 
porma the acquisition of the means or instruments by which alone governmental 
ctions can be performed. The powers vested by the Constitution in the Gen- 
eral Government demand for their exercise the acquisition of lands in all the 
States. These are needed for forts, armories, and arsenals, for navy- and 
light-houses, for custom-houses, post-offices, and court-houses, and for other public 
uses. 


This is another public purpose: 
Tf the right to fı h may be made a barren right by th 
3 of property holdere to sell ce hy. the action of a State prohibi g 
sale to the Federal Government, the constitutional grants of power may be rendered 
nuga and the Government is dependent for its practical existence upon the will 
of aS or even upon that of a private citizen. 

I call the attention of the honorable Senator from Delaware to this 
because it is a perfect answer, I think, to the interrogatory he pro- 
pounded to me some time ago. 

This cannot be, 

Say the Supreme Court. 

No one doubts the existence in the State 


It grows out of the necessities of being, not out of the tenure by which lan 
be e though the 
mediately or immediately, and independent of the considera- 


Government, (i 

The right is the 8 eee eee heirs. 
een ical necessity, and it is inseparable from sover- 

eignty, unless to ft 5 law. 


That is the doctrine of the Supreme Court upon this subject. Even 
though there were no implied power resulting from any express lan- 
guage used in the Constitution, still the right of eminent domain 
would exist necessarily in the General Government; and why? As 
a political necessity, as a matter growing out of the fact of sover- 
eignty. The Supreme Court, proceeding further, say: 

But it is no more necessary for th reise of th of a State government 
than it is for the exercise of the phn owen of the Federal Government. 
That Government is as 5 within its sphere as the States are within theirs. 
True, its sphere is limited. Certain subjects only are committed to it, but its 
power over those subjects is as full and complete as is the power of the States over 
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which their soverei, extends. The is not changed by its 
„FF. 

But now I call attention to the other question decided by the Su- 
preme C and that is the question as to the absence of wer 
in the States to exercise this right for the benefit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Supreme Court, in referring to tho case of Trombley 
vs. Humphrey, 23 Michigan, page 471, say: 

Ste vivw of the right of omisaut demnain soem to be Uns i oa rights belonging 
33 ty to ‘ake p rine ek pa for t fot 


to a sovereign e private for its own publio 
of — Beyond deere its no necessity, which alone i the foundation of 


the right. If the United States have the power, it must be complete in itself. It 
can neither be enlarged nor aState. Nor con any State prescribe the 
manner in which it must be exercised. 


consent of a State con never be a con- 
dition-precedent to s enjoyment. Such consent is needed only, if at all, for the 
transfer of jurisdiction and of the right of exclusive legislation after the land shall 
have been acquired. 


~_ This is the language of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


In reference to this Pending amendment it was suggested by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. CoNKLING] on yesterday that while it por- 
haps was, as stated by him, within tho power of the Federal Govern- 


ment to confer jurisdiction on the Federal courts to condemn property, 
the amendment offered by myself was inefficient; that it would not 
have that effect, in that it did not prescribe how it should be done; 
whether by a court, or a commission, or a Jury, or how. I beg to call 
the Senator’s attention to this case in the Supreme Court, which per- 
haps proves enough to show that my amendment is not necessary at 
all, because the Supreme Court held in this case that it was not nec- 
essary that there should be any legislation by Congress further than 
a mere right to purchase proport for the specific purpose in order to 
ive the circuit court j iction. In this very case of Kohl and 
thers vs. The United States, the only legislation as I believe on the 
subject was an act of Con authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to purchase property for the specific purpose required, No refer- 
ence was made in the legislation whatever to any Federal court. No 
authority was given to the circuit court of the United States for the 
district of Ohio to try the case or to entertain jurisdiction, and yet 
the Supreme Court of the United States held that under their com- 
mon-law powers, or rather under the grant of the Constitution con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the Federal courts, they had the right to 
entertain jurisdiction in that proceeding and to condemn this prop- 
erty. From that part of the opinion Justice Field dissented. By an 
act of Congress approved March 2, 1872, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was ee to purchase a suitable site for the erection of a 
building for the accommodation of the United States courts, custom- 
houso, &c., in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio. The act wes further 
amended June 10, 1872, by which a sum of money was therein appro- 
— and set apart “for the purchase at privato sale or by con- 
emnation of the ground for a site” for the building. The act did 
use the words “or by condemnation of the ground,” for the purposes 
herein set forth. That was all the legislation there was by Congress 
conferring jurisdiction upon Federal courts to determine this ques- 
tion; and yet the Supreme Court of the United States held that they 
had the power to condemn this property without ony further legisla- 
tion upon the subject. Upon that point the Supreme Court say: 


lated condemnation should beeffected, 

the circuit court to secure it. Doubt- 
amode of taking the land and determining the 
compensation to be made, would have been exclusive of all other modes. 
They might have prescribed in what tribunal or by what agents the takiug and the 
ascertainment of the just compensation should be accomplished. The mode might 
have been by a commission or it might have been referred expressly to the circuit 
court; but we think, was not necessary. 


It is true my amendment goes a little further than the Supreme 
Court, that is a majority of them, say is necessary. Justice Field 
thought it was necessary that there should be some further legisla- 
tion ee eee than was contained in the act under con- 
sideration at that time. The Supreme Court say further: 

The investment of the of the Treasury with power to obtain the land 
by condemnation, Fa e the mode of exercising the power, gave him 

the power to obtain it by any means that were oad nrg to adjudge a con- 
demnation. The judiciary act of 1789 conferred upon circuit courts of the 
United States jurisdiction of all suits at common law, or in equity when the United 
States or any officer thereof, suing under the authority of any actof are 
laintiffs. If, then, a proceeding to take land for public uses by cond on ma 

a suit at common law, j ction of it is vested in the circuit court. That it 
is a “suit” admits of no question. In Weston vs. Charleston, 2 Peters, 464, Chief 
Justice sprak 5 this ont, 5 jigs term [suit] is 3 2 very 

prehensi understood to a roceeding in a cou! us- 
tico by which an’ indivedual parron that Sage. which the law ai The 
modes proceedin, vario mu a gated a court us 
the proceeding by which the decision of the court is sought is a suit.” 

I do not deem it necessary to read further from this decision. It 
is clear then that the law is well settled that the Congress has not 
only the pene to do just what is proposed to be done by my amend- 
ment, but that the State of Oregon has no right whatever. That is 
the law of the land, and that is the reason why I offer the amend- 
ment, and I trust it see Bees adopted. I hope that the Senate will 
adopt this amendment. e honorable Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD] yesterday very 1 stated that he felt friendly to this 
improvement, as I have no doubt he does. I will say to him that in 
my judgment, under the decision of the court to which I have at- 
tracted his attention this morning, unless this amendment is adopt- 


ed, this improvement will in all probability be obstructed by the 


wer in Oregon that has had control of the waters of the Columbia 

iver ever since that river was discovered almost. The object of 
this legislation is to break down the monopoly that has seated itself 
in power at the Cascades of the Columbia River, and that has bid de- 
fiance to the people of 8 in all past time. Will it be said now 
that before the Congress of the United States can have the privilege 
of constructing a canal and locks at that point in order to break 
down that monopoly and build ap 5 commerce of that great and 
growing country they must kneel before that monopoly and before 
the power that perhaps it may exercise insidiously over the minds of 
a le 8 assembly ? 

I hope, Mr. President, the amendment will be adopted. I hope 
that all objection will be withdrawn to the amendment. I am nowsat- 
isfied that no objection whatever would have been made on y esterday 
either by the honorable Senator from New York or by the Senator 
from Delaware had they been advised of the very recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, of which I had no knowl- 
edge myself, I confess, until after this debate was opened. 

am sorry to have detained the Senate so long, and would not 
have done so had I not deemed it absolutely 8 to the great 
interest for which I have been contending in this body ever since I 
have had the honor of a seat here, namely, the removing of obstruc- 
tions from and the opening up of the commerce of the second river on 
the continent. 

I withdraw my motion to recommit the bill, having made it simply 
to avoid the restriction imposed by th@five-miuute rule, applicable to 
discussion on my amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to my friend from Oregon that he do not 
reprove the committee again for occupying five minutes in explana- 
tion of the bill, as he did yesterday, as I observe he has now occupied 
an hour. If we are to pass this bill we have to omit debate upon 
great constitutional questions, to some extent at least. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Iam very sorry to have detained the Senate; 
but I think the honorable Senator from Iowa will find a sufficient 
excuse in what took place yesterday for me in the time that I have 
taken to-day. I certainly have not done so because I wanted to be 
heard talking on a constitutional question. It was because I want 
this amendment adopted and because I believe it is n to the 
commencement of this work, that I spoke at the length I di 

Mr. KELLY. I renew the motion to recommit the bill, for the pur- 
pose of making a few remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. WALLACE in the chair.) The 
Senator from Oregon moves to recommit the bill. 

Mr. KELLY. I would prefer really the amendment as rted by 
the committee with a slight modification. I think we had better de- 
rive the title of these lands through the laws of the State of Oregon. 
That has been the mode heretofore adopted; and it seems to me it 
stands upon better ground or at least quite as good ground as the 
mode prescribed by the amendment of my colleague to the amend- 
ment of the committee; and if that shall be voted down I shall offer 
an amendment to the amendment of the committee, which will make 
it read in this way: ` 

That the of War shall take on of and use the said lands, after 
having purchased the same, or, in case the said lands cannot be purchased for a 
reasonable price, then after the title to the same shall be pı by the United 
States, under the laws of Oregon, in such manner as the Legislature of that State 
may prescribe, 

I admit that at the present time under the existing laws there may 
be doubts whether the courts have the right to condemn land in case 
the United States cannot make this purchase. I refer to the consti- 
tution of the State of Oregon, which contains this clause : 

Pri for public nor 
any coho o property shall eo been com ee nor . 
without such compensation first = tendered. 

The State has provided for the condemnation of lands by a corpora- 
tion under the general law, and after so providing, section 52 of the 
act provides thut: 

Whenever w rivate real property to be appropriated to public 
uses, the at nl 3 examined, s. s 9 in 8 
prescribed by the statute giving such authority, and thereafter the State, county, 


or other municipal or public tion therein, seeking and authorized to make 
2 mode in this title preseribed to have such 


— . wiaty —— the compensation therefor 
That authorizes the State, county, or any municipal corporation in 
the State to condemn lands. It does not include the United States. 


It does not say the United States may proceed to condemn lands for 
public use. Therefore the law in that t perhaps does not au- 
thorize a condemnation of these lands by the United States; but the 
ti se, of Oregon will be in session in five weeks from this time 
and I doubt not that by a unanimous vote in both branches the 
Legislature will provide a mode by which the property may be con- 
demned in the courts of Oregon. I have no doubt that when the 
matter is called to their attention this will be done. It will be nec- 
essary, according to my judgment, for the State of Oregon to sanction 
the purchase of the United States before any moneys shall be ex- 

nded. 
Ar. MITCHELL. I call the attention of my colleague to the fact 
that the Supreme Court of the United States decide emphatically 
that it is not necessary. 

Mr. KELLY. I will presently refer to that point. I call the at- 
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tention of the Senate to section 355 of the Revised Statutes, which 
says: f 

bli hall be ded site or land hased by thi 
125 par 0 waged 95 his 755 upon any or pure 0 


To this I call the attention of the Senate 
nor until the consent of the Legislature of the State in which the land or site 
may be, to such purchase, has been given. 

Where the land is to be purchased for any building whatever, as 
the building of locks in this case for a canal, it ua my judgment, 
within the purview of the statute. No money can be expended upon 
the construction of that canal and the locks until the assent of the 
State is given to that purchase. Here is a statute of the United 
States, and I presume it will be paramount and will control this case, 
to the effect that no officer of the United States shall be authorized 
to make an expenditure until the State has given its assent to the 
Federal Government making the purchase, at being the case, as 
I have said, the Legislature will shortly assemble, within a little more 
than a month from this time, and I have no doubt that the assent of 
the Legislature of Oregon will be given to this purchase and that it 
will at the same time authorize the lands to be condemned in such a 
way as it may deem proper and just. 

As to the right of a State to condemn the land, I will say that this 
amendment substantially conforms to the law that was passed on the 
3d of March, 1875, in relation to the Fox River improvements, where 
it is provided: 

That whenever, in the prosecution and maintenance of the improvement of the 
Wisconsin and Fox Rivers, in the State of Wisconsin, it becomes necessary or 

r, in the judgment of the Secretary of War, to paryk grapa of any lands, 
or the right of way over any and or to use an; - 
quarries or other 
and needful for its 
may. in the name of the United States, take 


ee in the mode provided by the laws of the State wherein such property 
es. 

That, it seems to me, is the proper way to have the lands con- 
demned. I will say here that while the decision renderedin the State 
of Michigan is certainly a very able one, it is in direct opposition to 
two cases that had been decided before that time. I refer to a case 
in Massachusetts and especially to the case of Gilmer vs. Lime Point, 
decided by the supreme court of California, and reported in the 
eighteenth volume of the supreme court rts of that State. The 
there held, after an elaborate review of the law upon this pase | 
that the State has a right to take and condemn lands for the purpose 
of erecting buildings for the United States. The supreme court of 
California say : 

© phrase employed in our Constitution is: “Nor shall 
taken 5 ust com: — " The words page ae” one 
mean a use which concerns the whole community, as distingushed from a partic- 
ular individual or a particular number of individuals. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, that each and every individual member of society should have the same de- 
gree of interest in this use, or be ly or y affected by it, in order to 
make it public (18 California Reports, page 251.) ; 

It ey he for the public use of the State; it may be for the public 
use of the United States. Here let me say that this is in my judg- 
ment a correct view of the law. Where the constitution of Oregon 
says that pan roperty may be taken for publio use, it may be 

en for the public use of the State or for any county in the State 
or for the United States, where the benefit accrues to the people of 
that State. 

Mr. MITCHELL, Will my colleague allow me a moment ? 

Mr. KELLY. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The Supreme Court of the United States decides 
the reverse and overrules all those decisions. 

Mr. KELLY. I do not understand it so. I do not understand that 
the decision rendered at the last term of the court overrules them. 
The decision says that the United States have a right to proceed in 
their own courts and condemn land. There is no question about 


that; but the objesio I make to the proposition of my colleagne is | de 


that there is no law at this time which authorizes the courts to pro- 
ceed and assess the value. It is true that in the case referred to con- 
cerning the land for a custom-house in Cincinnati, the United States 
courts did proceed to take jurisdiction of the case. They proceeded 
to condemn lands, and undoubtedly it was the law of the land; but I 
question the popne of the court undertaking to decide this matter 
without any law of the United States upon the subject. Iadmit it 
would be very propor; very appropriate, that such a law should be 

ially after this decision has been made, but at present 
there is no law of this kind. Inasmuch as the State has the right, as 
I conceive, to acquire this title and transfer it to the United States, 
I think the amendment reported by the committee should be 
to, I prefer, inasmuch as the State has a right to condemn as well as 
the United States, that the amendment as the committee have report- 
ed it should be 180 ay with slight modifications. 

Therefore I shall vote against the amendment of my colleague, 
hoping that the amendment of the committee with the modification 
which I have suggested will be adopted, so as to proceed in the State 
courts to acquire this title. I have no doubt we can do it and pro- 
ceed with this work. Not only the Legislature, but the courts of 
Oregon and every individual in the State, or nearly so, unless such 


agreed hepr co} K 


no doubt, will assist in acquiring the title to these lands and give 

them to the United States at a very moderate compensation. I think, 

therefore, the proper way is to intrust to that State the right to ac- 

qain this land and the right to transfer it immediately to the United 
tates for their benefit. 

I withdraw the motion to recommit the bill. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Mr. President, previous to 1871 or 1872 the prac- 
tice I believe had been uniform, when the United States wished to obtain 
property in the States for public works of any kind, to borrow the power 
of eminent domain of the several States to acquire it. The right of tho 
States to exercise that power for that purpose came first squarely out 
in the case that has been cited from Michigan, a case in the decision 
of which I participated, and for that reason I would not cite it here 
if the Supreme Court of the United States had not fully ratified it b 
the decision which they have recently made in the case of Kohl an 
Others vs. The United States. Asto the substance of that decision I will 
pora tostate the point and then how far I think the decision of the 

nited States court has affirmed the points in the case in Michigan. 
I read from the decision : 


This State has no pe beri fi by virtue of its eminent domain, to condemn private 
lands within its boundaries for the purpose of turning the same over to the United 
States for the erection and maintenance of light-houses thereon. Act No. 119 of 
1867, (session laws, 1867, page 158,) which undertakes to authorize the governor to 
do this, is unconstitutio: for the reason that its enactments are not within the 
sphere of State powers, and if put in force would constitute an appropriation of the 
pro of individuals without due process of law, 

e eminent domain is the rightful authority which exists in every 8 
to control and regulate those nights of a public nature which pertain to its citi- 
zens in common, and to appropriate and control individual property for the public 
benefit, as the public safety, necessity, convenience, and welfare may demand. It 
3 — m in the imperative law of necessity, which alone justifies and lim- 

ts its exerci 
The States of the Union cannot any more exercise this right within their terri- 
torial limits for purposes which under the division of powers between the United 
States and the individual States are within the sphere of the 
United States than as if the two governments were wholly foreign to eac 
Such purposes, though to be accomplished within the territorial ts of a State, 
are beyond the scope of the eminent domain of such State. 
The United States in the control of its sovereignty, and as a part of its 
ion for the tion, control, and protection of commerce, erects light-houses, 
and may in the exercise of its eminent domain, by observing the constitutional re- 
quirement of making due compensation thereof, seize and condemn the property 
of individuals for that purpose. 
The right of eminent domain in any sovereignty exists only for its own pur- 
; and to furnish machinery to the General Government for it to approp te 
ds for national objects is not among the ends contemplated in the ion of 


the State government. 

The United States has never, by any le tion, undertaken to confer upon the 
States authori so genes of its needs of lands for national purposes or to assess 
the compensation it should pay, and any such judgment and assessment must, 
therefore, be wholly provisional and subject to its tance and ratification. 

The aid of the State, as here 3 to be afforded, in obtaining a site for a 
3 is not 3 to the aid it gives the General Goverument in render- 

n war power e * 

e 8 under said statute cannot be sustained on the ground of the in: 
terest of the by reason of its coastwise commerce, in the establishment of 
a these waters. The statute does not proceed on any theory of 

eresi 

Where, in a proceeding of this nature, the State abandons the proceeding before 
its completion, and the owner of the lands, sought to be taken, applies for man- 
damus to 3 its being carried into eftect, the question of the State power is of 
necessity involved. This right, if it exists at all, must be mutual. 

The consent of the State is not a condition-precedent_to the taking of lands by 
the General Government. Its consent is required only for the purpose of a trans- 
fer of jurisdiction. (23 Michigan Reports, pages 471 and 472.) 

Now I wish to see how far the Supreme Court of the United States 
have ratified that decision and how far they have approved or dis- 
approved the case cited by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. KELLY] 
from the courts of California. 

It is true 

Say the Supreme Court of the United States 
this of the Federal Government has not heretofore been exercised adversely, 
but the non-user of a power does not disprove its existence. 

That is the power of the Federal Government. 


In some instances the States, by virtue of their own right of eminent domain, 
have condemned lands for the use of the General Government, and such con- 


individual happens to be adversely interested—the whole community, 


mnations haye been sustained by their courts, without, however, nag be the 
right of the United States to act coer bone of the States. Such was the ruling 
in Gilmer vs. Lime Point, 18 California, „ where lands were condemned by 
a proceeding in a State court and under a State law for a United States fortifica- 
tion. A similar decision was made in Burt vs. The Merchants’ Insurance Com- 
pany, 106 Massachusetts, 356, where land was taken under a State law as a site 

m a post-office and sub building. Neither of these cases denies the 
right of the Federal Government to have lands in the States condemned for its 
uses under its own power and by its own action. The question was whether the 
State enald take Jessie for any other public use than that of the State. In Trom- 
bley vs. 1 Michigan, 471, a different doctrine was asserted, founded, 
we think, upon be reason. | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s time has expired. Shall 
unanimous consent ? 
ING. Are we under the five-minute rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are. 

Mr. CONKLING. Did not the Senator from Oregon renew the mo- 
tion to recommit the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He did and withdrew it when he sat 
down. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then the Senator from Michigan can renew it 
and finish his reading. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I renew the motion to recommit the bill in 
order to conclude what I have to say. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan will 


Mr. CHRISTIANCY. The court say 
In vs. Hump! , B 471, a different doctrine was 
founded, we upon reason. view of the right of eminen 
domain seems to be that it is a t belonging toa sovereignty to take private 
not for of another. Beyond that there 
the foundation of the right. If the United 


p 


The 

its enjoyment. Such consent is needed only, if at all, for the transfer of jurisdic- 

F legislation after land shall have ac- 

Showing conclusively that the Supreme Court of the United States 
have approved the decision which I have just read from the State of 
Michi in everything perhaps, I may say without any qualifica- 
tion; but in the application of it there may be an exception, Itmay 
be true that the supreme court of the State of 7487 7 might decide that 
they had the vp pou rare (toed to use the right of eminent domain 
for the benefit of the United States. That would be directly contrary 
to the decision in Michigan, but still it might be the law of that State, 
because the decision of the supreme court of that State might be be- 
yond the reach of the Supreme Court of the United Sta I am 
inclined to think it would be so, and therefore if the supreme court 
of the State of 8 should so decide, that must be looked upon as 
a final decision. ey haye not yet so decided, as I understand, al- 
though the State of California has. But the Supreme Court of the 
United States have gone farther. They have held that the right of 
eminent domain may be exercised by the United States authority and 
in the United States courts without the aid of an act of Con k 
and that is the very point which arises upon this amendment. Under 
this decision I see no rin’ einen the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [ Mr. ] to the amendment reported by the 
committee on the authority of the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, I must frankly say that without that decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States I should have thought we 


should ing rather bold ground to say that the power of eminent 
domain on of the United States could be exercised without the 
authority of an act of Congress regulating its exercise; but, after all, 


I am rather inclined to think the decision of that court is right in 
principle, and it certainly is the law of the land. It is based, as I 
understand it, upon this ground, that if the proceeding in the Fed- 
eral court be of a character which sufficiently protects the rights of 
individuals, it may be done without an act of Congress; otherwise it 
cannot. That, I think, is the full extent of the decision, and to that 
extent I think the decision is right in principle; but it would be 
much better to have an act of Congress covering the whole ground. 
I see no objection, however, to the ig: aaa as reported by the 
committee within the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. But the amendment suggested by the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. KELLY] based 7 — the decision in the eighteenth California 
ports, might or mig t not be valid as the supreme court of the 
State of Oregon should or should not decide. Such I understand to 
be the legal positions involved in thisamendment. For myself Iam 
in favor of jk amendment reported by the committee and opposed 
to that suggested by the Senator from n, [Mr. KELLY.] 

I withdraw the motion to recommit the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to recommit is with- 
drawn. The pending question is upon the amendment of the Sen- 
owt from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL] to the amendment of the com- 

ttee. 


Mr. MITCHELL, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
16, nays 21; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. 3 Bruce, Christiancy, Edmunds, Ferry, Hamlin, Har- 


Ear Sa Morrill, Morton, Oglesby, Sargent, West, and 
-~ _NAYS—Messrs. Allison, Ba: kre! Cooper, Davis, Eaton, Gor- 
Mage pen axey, Laas, Randolph, 


—— Saule alu. Wallace Würd — Wicke 
ABSENT. à Barn „Booth, Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron 


of P. Tvania, Cameron af Wisconsin’ Cis „Conover, Cragin, Dawes, Dennis, 
38 = ar 8 e 1 — Hows, Johnston, Jones 
2 * 

8 Thurman, Wadleigh, and Windom—s4. i 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. KELLY. I now offer an amendment, which I ask the Clerk to 


report. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be reported. 
The CHIEF CLERK. It is peeve’ to strike out of the amendment 
reported by the committee the words: 


After having d for the same, or secured the valne thereof, which value ma; 
be ascertained 7 o 


of lands for public uses in that 

And in lieu of those words to insert: 

After the T States under the laws 
of Oregon in such manner as the of State may prescribe. 


So that, if amended, that portion of the amendment will read: 

Of which amount the 3 War is authorized to expend so much as, in his 
judgment, may be necessary and proper to secure title and bg of way for canal 
and locks, not exceeding the sum of $10,000; and whenever, in the prosecution of 
the said work, it shall poe nero dey acca deg AEE GOTE EOT Peper 
lands for the said canal and locks, the Secretary of War shall S posseeion of and 


use the said lands, after having purchased the same, or, in case the said lands cnn- 
not be purchased for a reasonable price, then after the title to the same shall be 
by the United States under the laws of Oregon in such manner as the 
sent ae te ot the United 9 legal „ tate 
obtain the right of way for said canal. zi 

Mr. MORTON. I did not pay very careful attention to the read- 
ing of the decision of the Supreme Court; but I think I understand 
the drift of it, and it is this: that so far as the right of eminent 
domain is concerned the United States has it, and a State cannot give 
it to the United States. If the Government cannot procure the land 
by paronae; this amendment provides for obtaining it under the laws 
of Oregon; but according to principles that seem very well settled 
Oregon cannot confer this right by her own law. Shecan take land 
for State purposes, but she cannot take land for United States pur- 
poses. The United States can take that herself and does not have to 
go to the State of Oregon. This amendment makes a muddle of this 
whole doctrine, and recognizes that the Government cannot get a foot- 
hold in a State even for a posable or a publie work or a custom- 
house without the consent of the State. As far as I am concerned I 
want to put my foot, small as it is, on that doctrine wherever I 
find it. That doctrine denies to the Government the power to have 
a post-office in a State by denying her a foothold. We recognize 
the converse of that proposition by denying to a State the power to 
tax United States bonds. Wesay if a State can tax United States 
bonds it can tax the bonds out of the State. If it be true that the Gov- 
ernment cannot get a footing for a public work of any kind ina 
State without the consent of the State, then it is in the power of that 
State to keep the Government out. I will never recognize that doc- 
trine, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I always regret when I hear an ar- 
gument in this Senate or elsewhere in the country based upon the 
idea that there is a n hostility upon the part of States to- 
ward the Federal Government. Why, sir, the States could scarcely 
exist, would certainly blot out their national existence, without this 
great tie of the Union to bind them, just as much as the Union itself 
must fall if the States are not preserved in their integrity; and by what 
method of reasoning is it that an American can sup that a con- 
stituent portion of his country’s Government is hostile to the exist- 
ence of that Government? . President, would it not have been 
as well to wait until there had been some suggestion on the part of 
some State that there was an unwillingness to aid in the necessary 
prosecution of the Government’s business by making it a free grant 
of its lands or assisting in every way to give it jurisdiction over 
those portions of its territory necessary to the operations of the Fed- 
eral Government? 

Why, sir, there never has been a case in the history of this Gov- 
ernment known to me in which there has been the least hesitancy on 
the part of a State freely to cede jurisdiction and aid in the estab- 
lishment of Government works. What a spectacle does this bill pre- 
sent? We have had too much here in my opinion of local search 
for local advantage. It wasto have Government works bnilt in the 
State, Government moneys expended in the State, that we have seen 
so much ardor, so much just, prompt, quick apprehension of local ad- 
vantage exhibited all over the Senate. Why, then, is the necessity 
to state this proposition, that in this community of feeling, each for 
mutual advan the Union covering the States with its blessings 
and the States maintaining the Union in its integrity, for suggesting 
here that there is danger to us as a people under a Federal Union 
that that Union will ever be injured or weakened by the refusal of a 
State to give us that aid or that cession of its territory which is nec- 

for Federal po 7 

Mr. MORTON. in the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BAYARD. Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. I did not suggest the idea that there is hostility ; 
but I oppose the idea of maki gt e Government of the United States 
dependent upon the consent of a State to own a custom-house in that 
State. There has been hostility in ten States where the Government 
would have been denied the right if she had sopua for it and where 
she was even driven from her own Property. t is of no use to talk 
about a thing of that kind being impossible; it is possible, because 
it has been. But the idea that I am combating is this, of making 
the United States dependent upon a State for the possession of any 
property in a State. I do not know that the time will ever come 
when a State will refuse it; but I do not want the Government to be 
in the position of depending upon a State. It destroys her sover- 
eignty. The idea that lies at the bottom of that has been the author 
“of alt our woe.” 

Mr. BAYARD, Mr. President, I exceedingly regret that it does not 
seem possible for the honorable Senator from Indiana to take part in 
a debate but what there must be a resuscitation or a reference to 
causes of past strife in no way necessarily connected, inno way in my 
opinion properly to be adduced in the consideration of this question 
before us. Ewe speaking only in a feeling of unity and peace, try- 
ing to show that the best hopes of this nation lie in the hap iness of 
the ple of the various States. That was my idea, and I do not 
think it at all n to assume a doubtful power or to make as- 
sertions of a doubtful power when there is no possible necessity for 
it and has been no suggestion of necessity for it. For my own part, 
I believe that this Government is just as likely to fall from hostility 
at the hands of those who have Federal power as itis at the hands of 
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those who have State power, because the existence of both is equally 
essential to the happiness and existence of each. Therefore it is that 
I resist when it is now put forth this first claim by an act of Congress 
to the exercise of that right known to lawyers as the right of eminent 
domain of the States, the right of Congress by a law to give either to 
representatives of the United States or other parties the power to take 
in invitum the property of private citizens for public use. That power 
has in the history of our Government always been exercised through 
the sovereign powers of the States, It has never yet been exercised 
under the authority of Congress by the Government of the United 
States, and I say therefore until there shall occur some occasion in 
which the interests of the Federal Government are obstructed selfishly, 
improperly, by the action of a State, the asserted power, for the ex- 
ercise of which no necessity is shown to exist, will not be élaimed. I 
would rather take a thing as a free gift from one whom I love and re- 
spect than have it with the feeling that he gave it to me under com- 
pulsion. There is no necessity for making this precedent in this case 
and I would pause before it is made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. KELLY. I do not deny the binding authority of the decision 
of the Supreme Court which has been mal and commented on by my 
colleague and other Senators who have spoken. I do not deny that 
where the title cannot be procured through State authority or under 
State law the United States may acquire it as it did in the case of 
Kohl vs. The United States, in Cincinnati; but where the State is 
5 under its laws to have the property condemned, certainly the 
United States can acquire the title to the property they desire under 
the State law, and that is the mode which has been invariably pur- 
sued in all the States heretofore. I see no good reason why we should 
depart from it now, and I have therefore offered this amendment, 
knowing that the Legislature, that meets in five weeks from this 
time, will, as the California Legislature did in the Lime Point case, 

rovide laws for the condemnation of its property in case it cannot 
purchased. Feeling satisfied that the State of Oregon will do this, 
I have offered this amendment. I have no doubt that a Jaw will be 
3 at the coming session by which this property may be con- 
emned and the title acquired, and that the United States will get it 
as cheaply and perhaps more so than if they were to purchase it with- 
out any condemnation whatever. I know it is the interest of the 
pone of that State that this work shall be prosecuted, and as Isaid 
fore I am satisfied there will not be a dissenting voice in either 
house of the et peer as to this mode of obtaining the title. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Legislature of Oregon desires to convey this 
property, it has sap power now. If it does not, I think some way 

ill be found by which the United States can take possession of it if 
we appropriate this money. 

Mr. KELLY. I should like to correct the Senator. There is no 
law at the present time in Oregon authorizing the United States to 
condemn land, and that is the reason why I have offered this amend- 


ment, 

Mr. ALLISON. But the Legislature of Oregon meet in five weeks, 
andif they want this money expended in that State they will make 
some eran for it. If they do not the United States Government 
will find some way to do it. erefore I move to lay the amendment 
on the table. I want to finish the bill some time. 

Mr. MITCHELL, I rise to a point of order. 

i Mr. MORRILL. I wish to put an inquiry to the Senator from 
OWD. 

Mr. MITCHELL. My point of order is this, that the motion car- 
ries the bill with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This is an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I raise the further point of order that this is 
not a general appropriation bill within the meaning of the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not sustain the point. 
This is an appre riation bill within the rule. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ice from the decision of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear the rule read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Senators will find on reading the rule that all ap- 
propriation bills, excepting this one, shall go to a certain committee, 
thereby making this one, if there is any meaning in language. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear that rule read. 

The Chief Clerk read the second clause of Rule 30, as follows: 


All amendments to 8 appropriation bills reported from committees of the 
3 new items of appropriation, shall, one day before they are offered, 
be re to the Committee on Appropriations, and all general appropriation bills 
shall be referred to the said committee; and in like manner notice of amendments 
to bills making by Zoe age for rivers and harbors shall be given and referred 
to the committee to which such bills shall be referred. 

Any pending amendment to a general appropriation bill may be laid on the table 
without affecting the bill. 


Mr. MITCHELL, The rule just read shows that this is not a gen- 
eral Se pote bill. 

Mr. SARGENT. I ask that the second clause be read again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read again for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 


IV——320 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


And in like manner notice of amendments to bills making appropriations for 
rivers and harbors shall be given and referred to the committee to which such 
Sip es ral riation bill may be laid on th 

y pending amendment to a general a tion bill ma; on the ta- 
ble without affecting the bill. = 8 z 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the question. 
The motion of the Senator irom Iowa is to lay upon the table the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon to the right of the Chair, 
[Mr. KELLY.] The other Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL) 
raises the point of order that this carries with it the bill, which point 
— Chair een From that decision the Senator from Oregon 

as a ed. 

Mr. ISON. Now Oregon does not seem to have exhausted it- 
self upon this particular measure, and I withdraw the motion to lay 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon withdraws 
the point of order, the Chair supposes? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORRILL. Now I desire to ask the Senator from Iowa a 
question. I notice in the phraseology reported as an amendment 
from the Committee on Appropriations that the Government is to 
take possession of— 
and use the said lands, after having purchased the same, or, in case the said 
1 purchased for a reasonable price, then after having paid for the 
same, &¢.— 
they shall be condemned under the laws of Oregon. I desire to 
ask the Senator from Iowa if he thinks it would be a sufficient title 
upon the bare purchase on the part of the United States from an in- 
dividual. I see that this does not provide for anything if it can be 
purchased previously. It strikes me that that is hardly enough. In 
nearly all cases where we have provided for 2 lands we have 
provided that we shall have the consent of the Legislature that they 
are not to be taxed. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. KELLY ] read a pro- 
vision which I understand applies to this clause as well as to all 
others, that the Attorney-General shall see that the title is perfect 
before any money is expended. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That relates merely to the title. This is a ques- 
tion of taxation. 

Mr. MORRILL. The question is whether the Government of the 
United States can acquire a sufficient title to lands for public use by 
merely purchasing them of an individual. I think not. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand the point now of the Senator from 
Vermont. I think very likely that might be amended so as to cover 
the objection made. > 

Mr. KELLY. I think the consent of the State would cure it. The 
section of the Revised Statutes that I referred to before provides: 

No public money shall be expended upon any site or land purchased by tbe United 
States for the purposes of erecting thereon any armory, arsenal, fort, fortification, 
navy-yard, custom-house, light-house, or other public building, of any kind what- 
ever— 

It may be a aona whether the building of the locks of a canal 
is a public building. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should think so. 

Mr. KELLY. I think so too— 
or other public building of any kind whatever until the written opinion of the At- 
torney. eral shall be had in favor of the validity of the title, nor until the con- 
sent of the Legislature of the State in which the land or site may be to such pur- 
chase has been given. 

According to my constraction of that, no money can be expended 
upon the site of this proposed canal until the assent of the Legisla- 
ture of Oregon is given. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The trouble about that is it has not the slightest 
reference to a canal at all. It has reference, as the Senator has read 
it, to public buildings and things of that sort. If we have any right 
at all in this matter, it is a right that belongs to the United States 
under the Constitution, and not one that we are to acquire by virtue 
of any sovereign assent of a Legislature. Neither the Legislature of 
Oregon nor the Congress of the United States nor both put pee 
can resort to any contrivance by which Congress is authorized to do 
a thing that the Constitution of the United States does not allow. I 
take it everybody will a to that proposition. 

The question then is whether the Constitution of the United States 
authorizes Con to make this improvement around these rapids 
in the Columbia River by means of a canal instead of blowing the 
rocks out in the swift water and building locks right in the midst of 
the river. It is the same thing in substance exactly, just as year after 
year we have improved the Moines Rapids in lowa, by going 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the State of Iowa either with or 
without its consent—I do not care which for my present point—and 
instead of taking rocks out of the channel of the river we have gone 
to the edge and are sging hon out there to make a canal instead of 
a mere river lock. We either have the constitutional authority to do 
that or we have not. If we have the constitutional authority to do 
it then does it not follow that we have the constitutional author- 
ity to take every step 5 to do it? If we have not the con- 
stitutional authority to do it, how can the State of Oregon confer 
upon us the authority to do a thing that the Constitution of the 

nited States has not authorized us to do? 
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Mr. MORTON. Allow me to ask my friend a 
would be the worth of a title coming through the laws of Oregon? 
Mr. EDMUNDS. The title possibly as a mere piece of private prop- 
erty, like private ownership, if yon can pt de that for the general 


uestion? What 


welfare the United States of America might possibly own a piece of 
private land that they took on execution for instance, might be worth 
something; it might be ibly something that we could sell. But 
when it comes to exercising the necessary sovereign dominion to reg- 
ulate the persons by whom and the manner in which transit shall be 
made . with such conditions for security or tolls or anything 
else as we think proper to impose, then it is an entirely different ques- 
tion. If we have not the power to regulate the conditions upon which 
and the manner in which vessels are to go through this so-called 
canal, just as they do through the Louisville Canal and the Saint 
Mary's Canal around the falls of Saint Mary’s, both of which are per- 
fectly analogous cases, then we ought not to pass any such law at all; 
we ought not to spend a dollar of the money that belongs to the United 
States for such a purpose. So regard the vote of the Senate against 
the amendment ee by the Senator from Oregon [ Mr. MITCHELL] 
as a definitive destruction of the whole 8 because as it 
now stands it is absolutely inoperative and must be so upon consti- 
tutional and legal principles; and this amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oregon farthest from me [Mr. KELLY ] does not help it 
a bit. It merely makes it a matter of trade and regulation depend- 
ing upon the sovereign will of the State of Oregon. The constitu- 
tional rights of Con do not depend upon the sovereign will of 
any State at all; and of course as my friend from Maine [Mr. HAM- 
ar ba aed she can exercise it without this language as well as 
with. It only clouds the i and makes a concession in this bill 
which I never will vote for, that we have no right in the exercise of 
our constitutional powers granted, where we have the power to do 
anything at all to act without the consent of a State. 

Taking it for granted that we have the power to make the im- 
provement—and I think in this case we have—I will never admit that 
this power that we have to do this thing depends upon the will of 
anybody, because if it is a power at all it is a constitutional power 
and it exists because the Constitution gives it to us, and our power 
is sovereign and complete under the Constitution and does not de- 

d upon the will of anybody. When it comes to political domin- 
ka in the sense of punishing crimes and that sort of thing, then the 
Constitution of the United States says that the United States, in re- 
spect of certain subjects—and I will take it for this purpose to 
mean all of them—shall have exelusive legislative power with the 
consent of the State, just as it has in the District of Columbia; and 
that makes it as to the State foreign territory. We do not want this 
for foreign territory. This is not the point for which we want it at 
all. It is not for the pope of getting the legislative dominion in 
the sovereign sense of exercising the political power of making laws 
and furnishing an asylum for fugitives who may run over on to a lock 
in this canal. Thatis not it. That is entirely wide of the mark. 
That is all this provision of the Constitution has any reference to at 
all, and that is to give to the United States full dominion in the legal 
and public sense over such places in the States as the States may 
cede. The United States does not ask for any such legal and politi- 
cal dominion in respect of its 3 and the execution of 
justice or anything of that kind; so that I hope we shall not utterly 
spoil this thing by adopting the amendment of the Senator from 


Oregon [Mr. 7 
. MITCHELL. One word. I hope the amendment of my col- 
league will be voted down, because I think if the State had the power, 
which I am satisfied it has not, to do the thing that is proposed here, 
it can do it just as well under the amendment 5 W the com- 
mittee, and I think the amendment of my colleague would have this 
effect: After the title has been obtained in that way an appeal from 
the decision of the inferior court would tie the matter up, and pro- 
ceedings could not go on until a final decision, until the title was de- 
termined; whereas under the general incorporation law of the State 
of rate we can secure the money to be paid and take the a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. KELLY] to the amendment of the 
committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment was agree to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask the Senator from Iowa if he chooses to leave 
this matter as it was originally reported, keris it entirely in the 
power of the Secretary of War to purchase the lands, and take no 
other proceeding? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the bill is well 8 as it stands; but I 
will examine that question further, and if anything further is neces- 
sary will see that it is put in in conference. p 

Mr. MORTON. It seems to me that the Government has the right 
to procure by purchase and direct deed from the vendor any property 
it has a right to own and hold for any purpose. The question of ac- 
quiring exclusive jurisdiction is another and distinct question. But 
if the Government has a right to own a piece of property, it has 
the right to buy it directly like an individual. 

Mr. MORRILL. Would it not be subject to taxation as much as 
though owned by any individual, after such a purchase? 


Mr. MORTON. That would be another question, which it would 
not be necessary to decide in deciding this particular point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will be read. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was in 
line 498, to reduce the appropriation “for the improvement of the 
harbor at Racine, Wisconsin,” from $9,000 to $8,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 500, to reduce the appropriation 
“for the continuing of the work on the ship-channel in Galveston 
Bay“ from $100,000 to 875,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senate to disagree to the next amend- 

ment. ; 
The next amendment was in line 501, in the clause making appro- 
priation for the continuing of the work on the ship-channel in Gal- 
veston Bay, to strike out the words “to be expended between Red 
Fish Bar and Morgan’s Point.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

2e next amendment was to strike out section 2, in the following 
words: 


Sec. 2. That the of War is hereby directed to cause examinations or 
surveys, or both, to be e at the following points, namely: 

Dan River, from Clarksville, Virginia, to Danville, Vir, 

New River, from the lead mines in Wythe County, 
Wilson in Grayson County, Virginia. 

Onancock Creek, Virginia. 

Hunting Creek, Virginia. 

Tonawanda Harbor, New York, on the east branch of Niagara River, at the 
mouth of Tonawanda Creek, and extending north and south therefrom. 

Sackett's Harbor, New York, 

Harbor at Whitehall, at the south end of Lake Champlain, to procure twelve 
feet of water. 

Bayou Bartholomew, Arkansas, 

A NEE TACHE CANE AF Kapaa Clty, tx: the' Baba o Rehan; 

r Arkansas River, commencing a to 

Fort Smith, in the State of Arkansaa, 3 

Holston River, Tennessee, commencing above the mouth of French Broad River, 
to Union, Tennessee. 

Nolachucky River, Tennessee, from its mouth to Warrensburgh. 

Sunflower River, Mississippi. 

Paul River, Mississippi. 

Big Black River, Mississippi. 

Towne Creek, Monroe County, Mississippi. 

Chattahoochee River, from Columbus, Georgia, 

1 survey of 


to the mouth of 


of the cost e of the bars at the entrance thereto. 
sd ug branch of the Patapsco River, from Light Street Bridge to Elk Ridge 
D 


Pocomoke River, Maryland. 

Great Choptank River, between Denton and Greensborough, Mary 
Head Haven Creek, at or near Easton Point, Talbot County, Mary! 
Laurel Creek, e 

Harbor at San Luis Obispo. 


Coos Bay, Oregon. 

Coquille River, Oregon. 

The channel in Back River between the Kennebec, at Bath, Maine, and the 
Sheepscott River. : 

Manistee River, from its mouth to Sherman, Wexford County, Michigan. 

From The Dalles of the Saint Croix River to Lake Superior in ‘Minnesota, witha 
view to a water-route. 

Port of Memphis, Tennessee, so as to ascertain what measures, if any, are nec- 
peat ferbean the landings and wharf from further injury from the current of 
the pi River, and 


land. 


oe cost of the same. 
Mouth of Bell River, Saint Clair County, Michigan. 
Cohasset Harbor, Massachusetts. 


Gloucester Harbor, Massachusetts. 

Man-of-War Shoal at Boston, Massachusetts. 

Breakwater at Fairweather island, Connecticut. 

Bayou Courtableau, from its mouth in the Atchafalaya River to Washington, 
Louisiana, with estimates of the cost of removing obstructions in said bayou so as 
— give a sufficient depth of water to accommodate the steamboats traveling on 

e bayou. 

A e to ascertain the practicability and cost of the construction of a sea-wall 
or breakwater for the protection of the city and harbor of Galveston, Texas, against 
storm floods from the Gulf of Mexico, to be paid for out of the appropriation for 
the survey of rivers and harbors. 

A survey to ascertain the practicability and cost of the construction of a water- 
route for transportation from the mouth of Saint 's River on the borders of 
the States of Geo: and Florida through the Okefenokee Swamp and through 
the State of Florida to the most available and convenient point on the Gulf of 
Mexico; and that the sam of 87,500 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated for 
that purpose out of any money in the Treasury not ot appropriated, 

A survey for a ship-channel through Galveston Bay, beginning at twelve foot 
water in the mouth of the San Jacinto River, and running outof the mouth of said 
river east of Morgan's Point to the present channel, through Red Fish Bar; thence 
through the same, extending through Galveston Harbor, ing west of Half 
Moon Shoals and Pelican Island, and to twelve feet water in Galveston Channel; 
and to cause an estimate of the cost of the same to be made, and of the compara- 
tive morits of the same, with the route to the head of Bolivar Channel; and of the 
effects of the completion of each of said channels on the Galveston Harbor as to 
shoaling or di g the same, and report the same to Congress by the Ist day of 
December, 1 

A resurvey and estimate of the cost of deepening the channel across the bar at 
the mouth of the Brazos River, Texas, and an estimate of the capacity of the har- 
bor at the mouth of the Brazos and its fitness for a harbor of refuge and nava! sta- 


tion. 

Harbors of Ashland and Bayflold. in Wisconsin. 

Chaumont Bay, in Lake Ontai‘o, New York. 

The Missouri River, from the town of Saint Charles to the mouth of suid Mis- 
souri River, with the view to protect the owners of land on the banks of said river, 
in Saint Charles County, Missouri, against the deflection and abrasion of the cur- 
rent of said river by reason of the erection of the Saint Charles bridge. 

A survey and estimate of the damages, if any, done or to be done to riparian 
owners of lands and improvements thereon at or in front of the town of Venice, 
Tilinois, near Saint Louis, Missouri, by reason of Government improvements made 
or to be made at or near said town of Venice, 
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Delaware River, near Cherry Island Flats. 

Delaware River, near Petty's and Smith’s Islands. 

And in lieu thereof to insert: 

And the sum of $40,000 is hereby appropriated for incidental repairs of harbors 
for which there is no special spproprianon provided for by law and for examina- 
tion and survey of such rivers and harbors as in the judgment of the Secretary of 
War will subserve the general interests of commerce. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is one matter struck out of the second sec- 
tion that I supposed was in the first section. It relates to asurvey of 
the ship-channel in Galveston Bay, from line 79 to 92inclusive. That 
is not really a survey. It is an examination of the bay at Galveston 
with a view of ascertaining how best to nd the money appropri- 
ated and to be appropriated for that harbor, and the Engineer Bureau 
say that it is very desirable to make that survey. Therefore I want 
to reserve that portion of the section and insert it at the end of the 
first section. 

Mr. MAXEY. I have here a diagram of the harbor. 

Mr. ALLISON. It must be provided for. It is really to ascertain 
the best mode of improving Galveston Harbor. 

Mr. INGALLS. Is the objection that is included between lines 113 
and ue intended as an addition to section 1 or as an independent 
section 

Mr. ALLISON. As an addition to section 1. It is not printed as 
we intended. We intended to have it inserted at the end of section 
1, and then to strike out the second section, but by some mistake the 
amendment was inserted after. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It would be better to make it a separate section, 
as it is a separate subject. 

Mr. ON. It is not quite a separate subject. The sum of 
$40,000 is appropriated for incidental repairs of harbors for which 
there is no specific pe anh ene Therefore it is really an appro- 
priation for repairs as well as fus new surveys. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not care about it. Take your choice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Where is the money to come from for this survey 
of the bay of Galveston? 

Mr. ISON. It may come from the $40,000 or the principal ap- 
1 Sires for Galveston Harbor. We have appropriated $225,000 
or Galveston Harbor, and there is a question as to the mode of mak- 

ing this improvement. So the engineers say, and they want author- 
ity to make the Eoy : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Why will it not fall under the clause at the end 
for the “examination and survey of such rivers and harbors as in 
the judgment of the Secretary of War will subserve the general in- 
terests of commerce ?” 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it would. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If that is left in, there is a direct direction to do 
a particular thing without any money to pay for it, whereas if you 
leave it under the general head, if the interests of commerce in the 
opinion of the Secre of War warrant it he will make this very 
examination to which the Senator has alluded. 

Mr. MAXEY. I think I can explain it to the Senate without diffi- 
culty. The survey is one of the very greatest importance. There are 
two distinct sets of improvements going on; one from Houston down 
through Buffalo Bayou and the San Jacinto River to the month, and 
then in Galveston Bay at the outer bar. That is one system. Then 
there is another system from Galveston to the outer bar. There is a 
conflict, and a very important one as an engineering question—I have 
examined the whole matier on the ground—as to where the ship- 
channel for the improvement from above, that is, from the Houston 
Harbor down, should rnn through the bay. It is contended by the 
people of Galveston that if it runs in the direction that it is sought 
to be run by the people of Houston, it will have the effect of creat- 
ing an underdrain that will carry the waters of North Galveston Bay, 
which now furnish the water of Galveston, around Bolivar Point and 
will thus shoal Galveston Harbor. The Senate has limited the ap- 

ropriation of $75,000 for the 7 1 work that I referred to, to work 

tween Morgan’s Point and Red Fish Bar. That leaves the dis- 
pa question between Red Fish Bar and Bolivar’s Point or the har- 

r of Galveston as the route may be determined by the engineers, 
and therefore it is an important question for the Senate to direct that 
survey to be made. It is a matter of the utmost consequence to those 


two peoples 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The same may be said, probably, of nine-tenths 
of all the clauses in this second section. This is to make an excep- 
tion for a single survey of one particular locality when there are fif- 
teen or twenty or perhaps thirty in the whole section. In lieu of all 
of them, the committee propose to give $40,000 for incidental repairs 
and for all these examinations, which covers this and all others. Now 
why we are to make a special exception in fayor of this particular 
locality and require a survey there and require it nowhere else, I do 
not quite understand. I do not doubt that it is valuable and impor- 
tant. Many of the others are valuable and important; but when we 
have given this sum of money for this general purpose, if the Sena- 
tor is correct, and I have no doubt he is, that this is a proper thing 
to do, then can there be any doubt that the Secretary of War will do 
it? Certainly he has authority under this amendment recommended 
by the committee to examine snch harbors as in his judgment “will 
subserve the best interests of commerce?” I hope the Senator will not 
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insist upon this clause; the result will be to get above the $5,000,000, 
and it is rather invidious, 

Mr. MAXEY. Ido not think it makes a particle of difference so 
far as that is concerned, because it will come out of the $40,000. But 
as will be seen by any one who understands engineering, the amount 
of $75,000 is limited from this point on which I have my finger [in- 
dicating on a diagram] down to Red Fish Bar here. [Indicating.] 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Where is that limited? 

Mr. MAXEY. In the bill. The continuation of that work, as 
elaimed by those having an interestin the improvements above, is to 
run it according to the red line to Bolivar Point. [Indicating.] 
There is the city of Galveston; here is the North Galveston Bay. 
[Indicating.] They insist that if the channel is cut through there 
the embankments thrown up will necessarily create an underdrain 
which will throw this water of the North Galveston Bay now feeding 
3 Harbor around by Bolivar Point, and thus shoal Galveston 
Harbor. 

Mr. SARGENT. Why will not that all be provided for under the 
second section as the committee propose it? the engineers think 
that the survey should be made and that it is necessary for the gen- 
eral interests of commerce that it should be made, of course they will 
avail themselves of the allowance under the second section to expend 
money for the purpose. 

Mr. MAXEY. Now I will go on and finish what I had to say. It 
is insisted by those above that it will not have that effect and that 
they will save several miles in getting to the outer bar by going the 
way they want. It is insisted by the people of Galveston that it will 
have that effect. Whether it will or not is a matter that I think a 
layman cannot determine. It will have to be determined by an en- 
gineer, and it hig) ane to have it determined speedily, in order to 
make the $75,000 effective which is appropriated already to this work. 

Mr. CONKLING. I confess I can see no objection to the request of 
the Senator from Texas, and I think the Senator from Vermont on 
reconsideration will see none. If the latter section of the bill as it 
now stands includes this, then the division of the amendment has no 
effect one way or the other. If, on the contrary, that latter provision 
is for any reason too narrow to embrace this, the effect will be not to 
increase 3 made by the bill or any one of them, but to 
take from the money appropriated for this harbor enough to answer 
this need, which need is an essential one as affecting the providence 
and safety and good judgment with which the whole appropriation 
may be applied. 

Surely, on that state of case I can see no objection to this proposi- 
tion. It may be that that would be the law upon the general pro- 
vision at the end. If so, my answer is, then it does no harm, and 
that I have a right to say because the committee has the evidence 
that the board of engineers and its chief consider this survey proper, 
consider it 5 Therefore it wonld be certain to fall within 
the last section of the bill if for other reasons that section is broad 
enough to include it, and then there can be no possible reason, I sub- 
mit, why we should not specifically nominate it in the bill to cure 
all doubt. On the other hand—and I repeat myself—if it should be 
held to fall withont the concluding section of the bill and to require 
the ar beak of money not there devoted, then it comes out, not of 
any other money, not of any future appropriation, implies no increase 
of appropriation here, but it is simply subtracting that small sum, 
which we cannot now definitely determine, from the appropriation 
contained in the bill devoted to that harbor and to the security of 
that appropriation, to the well-doing of the work for which that ap- 

ropriation is made. We are assured by the experts that this survey 
is needed. Now, either way, how can there be any reason why we 
should not allow the Senator from Texas to“ make assurance double 
sure” by retaining these words? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly I do not wish to stand in the way of 
the Senator from Texas in doing anything he wishes that does not cost 
the Government anything. I move toamend the part p to be 
stricken out by the committee, and which the Senator wishes to have ` 
retained, by adding after the word “six,” in line 92, these words: 
“the cost thereof to be paid out of the $40,000 hereinafter mentioned,” 
80 as to make it clear and definite that the expense is to be borne by 
the forty-thousand-dollar appropriation. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator from Texas does not object to that; 
it is in his interest. 

Mr. MAXEY. I do not object to it at all. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not object. 

Mr. SARGENT. Is it proposed to keep in the words in lines 1, 2, 
and 3 of section 2? To have this stand by itself would be singular. 

Mr. ALLISON. No; we will change it to “to survey;” so as to 
read: “The Secretary of War is hereby directed to survey,” &. 

Mr. CONKLING. The mode, I submit, should be to non-concur in 
the amendment striking out the lines named by the Senator from 
California, 1, 2, and 3, on page 22, so as to read: . 

That the Secretary of War is hereby directed to cause examinations or surveys, 
er both, to be made at the following points, namely. 

Then will follow this one point, and then will follow: 


And the sum of $40,000 is hereby rn pease for incidental repairs of harbors 
for which there is no special appropriation provided for by law, and for examina- 
tion and survey of such rivers and harbors as in the judgment of the Secretary of 
War will subserve the general interests of commerce, 


But, to make it exactly grammatical, I suggest to the Senator from 
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Iowa that in line 2, in place of “examinations,” it should be reduced 
to the singular; so as to read “to cause examination and survey,” 
and then strike out ‘‘or both,” “to be made at the following point,” 
make that singular, “namely.” Then will come in the words: 

A survey for a ship- canal through Galveston Bay, &c. ° 


Mr. ALLISON. I think we can arrange it in a moment. I ask the 
Senate to strike out all of section 2, and then we can re-insert what 
is needed. 

Mr. CONKLING. Probably that is the shortest way. 

Mr. HARVEY. I am opposed to the motion of the Senator from 
Iowa, for the reason that I think the striking out of all these surveys 
would bean admission that we have arrived at that degree of poverty 
referred to by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Howe] the other day, 
when he spoke of the condition of a farmer who was too poor to pur- 
chase seed to sow in the spring so as to raise a crop. Now, sir, if there 
is any ground for contemplating inthe future any new improvements 
in the way of rivers and harbors, the best indication of where exam- 
inations should be made would be to take this bill asit stands, with- 
out the amendment offered by the committee. Here we find indicated 
a number of places in different portions of the country where it is 
believed that surveys will show improvements to be practicable, im- 
provements which would be greatly beneficial to the commerce of the 
country. This is the way in which the great improvements that have 
already been made of this kind have been commenced, their feasibil- 
ity ascertained; and, as has been said heretofore in this debate, this 
country is not yet finished; further improvements of this kind will be 
made; further improvements are needed; and to neglect to make sur- 
veys and take steps for the improvement of streams that may be made 
useful to the general commercial interests of the country will result 
in their being occupied by corporations such as have heretofore occu- 
857 a number of such places, and, like the robber barons of the Mid- 

ie Ages, have made use of such occupation to levy tribute on the 

“nae fake of the whole country. The Senator from Oregon 
Mr. CHELL] this morning eloquently described one instance of 
the kind, and many others are within the knowledge of every Sena- 
tor here. I say that the neglect on the part of the General Govern- 
ment to take such measures to improve for the common interest of 
the people of all the States the natural facilities that exist for mak- 
ing easy the transmission from one portion of the country to the other 
of the different commodities produced here will result in leaving 
many opportunities for grasping corporations to take advantage. 

For these reasons I think these surveys had better be made as the 
bill originally provided and be made as a thing separate from the 
appropriation “ for incidental repairs of harbors for which there is no 
special appropriation provided for by law.” It is better to take the 
judgment of Congress as to where these surveys should be made 
rather than the judgment of any Department. I hope, therefore, 
the Senate will not agree to the amendment of the committee, 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Kansas overlooks the fact that 
we have made here a specific appropriation for surveys. It will not 
add to the number of surveys that can be made to insert them in the 
bill. We have just $40,000 here for surveys. Now, if we name five 
hundred places to be surveyed, the cost of which would be two or 
three hundred thousand dollars, of course they would not all be made. 
Therefore, the committee, instead of inserting specific places, say “We 
will 1 a specific amount and we will allow the Engineer 
Bureau to use this amount in making such surveys as the interests of 
commerce require.” Therefore, I think the amendment proposed by 
the committee subserves the p the Senator from Kansas has in 
view much better than the bill as it came from the House. I hope, 
then, he will make no objection to this general feature as proposed 
by the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SARGENT, If the engineers would look into this bill to find 
out where important works of a general public interest should be 
established, I think they would be somewhat puzzled. They would 
find here Laurel Creek and Onancock Creek and Hunting Creek, and 
I suppose Fishing Creek, and a great many other creeks scattered all 
through here which have very forbidding names provided the names 
are to imply to us the idea of the interests of general commerce in 
the improvement of these creeks, 

I might go further. It seems to me that there never were assorted 
together in a single bunch more absurdities than are found in this 
section which we propose to strike out. That there may be here and 
there an important public work I posse is beyond question. Those 
works the board of engineers will have their attention drawn to by 
the provision which the committee insert. I hope that they will over- 
look these fishing and hunting creeks, 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
striking out the whole of section 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

ay ALLISON. Now I move to insert after section 1 the following 
words: 

Sac. 2. The Secretary of War is hereby directed to cause a survey for a ship 
channel through Galveston Bay, beginning at twelve feet water in the mouth of 
the San Jacinte River, and running outof the month of said river east of Morgan's 
Point to the present channel, through Red Fish Bar; thence through the same, ex- 
tending through Galveston Harbor, passing west of Half. Moon Shoals and Pelican 
Island, and to twelve feet water in Galveston Channel; and to cause an estimate of 
the cost of the same to be made, and of the comparative merits of the same, with 
the route to the head of Bolivar Channel; and of the effects of the completion of 
each of said channels on the Galveston Harbor as to shoaling or deepening the 


same, and report the same to Con by the 1st day of December, 1676, the cost 
thereof to be paid out of the $40,000 hereinafter appropriated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now add the next amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to the second section the 
following: 

And the sum of $40,000 is hereby appropriated for incidental repairs of harbors 
for which there is no special yy ‘envied provided for by law and for examina- 
tion and survey of such rivers and harbors as in the judgment of the Secretary of 
War will subserve the general interests of commerce. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEST. All the amendments of the committee being now con- 
cluded, I desire to offer an amendment on page 21. In lieu of the 
proviso commencing on line 504 I offer this: 

Provided, That this appropriation shall not be available whenever and so long as 
there shall be an open channel of eighteen feet of water to and from the sea through 
the South Pass of the Mississippi River. 


This merely makes the occasion when that app riation shall be 
available determined by Congress instead of by the Department. 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. CONKLING. I offer the following amendment: 

Src. —. It shall not be lawful for any person or corporation to use or occupy any 
pier, breakwater, or other work of the United States without the written consent 
of the Secretary of War, and without compliance with such conditions as he shall 
prescribe, and such consent may be canceled at any time on one month’s notice. 
And any person who, whether acting under the authority of a corporation or 
otherwise, shall knowingly violate the foregoing provisions, shall, on conviction 
thereof, be punished by imprisonment for not more than one year or by fine not 
greater than $500, This section shall take effect on tho Ist day of October, 1876. 


Mr. ALLISON. I suppose the object of that section is to reach the 
east pier at Cleveland. 

Mr. CONKLING. Why does the Senator suppose that? 

Mr. ALLISON. It may have some general effect that I do not under- 
stand. I only wanted to know what it meant. 

Mr. HOWE. I move to amend the amendment by striking out the 
words beginning with the words“ without the written consent of the 
Secretary of War” down to the clause which commences to state the 


penalty. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the words 
proposed to be stricken ont. 

. SARGENT. Would it be in order to refer that amendment to 
the Committee on Commerce ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Such a reference would carry the 
bill with it. 

Mr. SARGENT. I merely make the suggestion. I object to legis- 
lation on appropriation bills. As to referring the whole bill, I would 
rather not do it. As the Senator from New York is the able chairman 
of the Committee on Commerce, I thought he could report back the 
proposition in such form that we should be able to understand it and 
act on it. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator from California has evidently been 
absent from the Chamber. The Secretary has read this amendment 
twice with great facility and great clearness. If he had been here 
he would have heard it. 

Mn SARGENT. I was in my seat all the time, and noticed that it 
required the assistance of the Senator from New York to read the doc- 
ument. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin moves 
to amend the amendment. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I inquire whether the amendment has been re- 

rted from any committee or whether it is in order, as it is legislation 
in reference to a general subject? 

j 925 PRESIDENT pro tempore. It involves no appropriation. It is 
in order. 

Mr. SARGENT. Is it in order to move to lay it on the table? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. SARGENT. Would that motion carry the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would. 

Mr. SARGENT. It seems to me we ought not to put on this bill a 

rovision affixing penalties which has not been examined or reported 
by any committee. Ido not know but that judicious legislation in 
the direction of this amendment might be an advantage; but there 
certainly ought to be some exceptions. A vessel in distress might tie 
up against a pier on the land side of it to protect itself in case of a 
storm. Iam not entirely sure that the language of the amendment 
would not prevent its taking refuge without having first obtained the 
consent of the Government in writing. I merely mention this, Per- 
haps it may be an extreme instance; but there may be exceptions to 
this rule. I see no reason why it should not follow the course of 
such important measures, and be considered and reported by a com- 
mittee, especially when a new penal offense is invented and punish- 
ments are affixed to acts which are merely mala prohibita. Under this 
amendment, as I understand it, if a person desires to drive a cart over 
one of these piers he cannot do it witbout first having obtained the 
cohsent of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Why should he? 

Mr. SARGENT. It might be very convenient and do no harm to any 
one, and it might be an accidental circumstance. It might be on an 
occasion of an accident, for instance, the sudden blocking up of a 
street by the falling of a house or some other occasion which might 
make it essential to doit. In other words, I do not believe the Gov- 
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ernment in that respect should be different from any private propri- 
etor and complain of a trespass under such circumstances. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont by his question would imply that he is in favor of 
this legislation, proposed in such a shape thatit requires two or three 
Senators to assist the Clerk to read it, being put on the bill without 
examination. It is contrary to all his course in the Senate hereto- 
fore, as I have observed it, because on the simplest propositions he 
has insisted that it is contrary to the course of the Senate to act upon 
them without a report from a committee, and I mysalf on a number 
of occasions where I thought delay was injurious have cousented to 
his suggestion that matters should go to the committees, believing per- 
haps that he might be right that in all cases these things should go 
to committees and be there considered and reported in form. In some 
cases where the urgency was very great, I have resisted the apresi I 
believe, not always with success. I think we should follow the gen- 
eral rule, and legislation of this character fixing a new crime and put- 
ting penalties upon the heads of citizens of the United States should 
at any rate receive the ordinary examination which is given to a bill 
establishing a single post-route. > 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do feel an interest in this amendment, because 
I consulted the Senator from New York abont it before he offered it 
and also I consulted with the Senator from Ohio who is farthest from 
me, [Mr. THuRMAN.] Of course what led to this amendment, which 
is perfectly germane to the bill, because it is merely for the protec- 
tion of the property that we are trying to spend money to construct, 
everybody cansee. The necessity for it has been made apparent from 
the circumstance referred to about the east pier at Cleveland, as the 
Senator from Ohio who sits nearest to me [Mr. SHERMAN] stated that 
he wanted to take these people by the throat and compel them to 
come to an understanding. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope the Senator will not quote me as willing 
to send a man to the penitentiary because he crosses a pier to get to 
a bridge. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No; I will not quote the Senator from Ohio as 
being willing to send anybody to the penitentiary for occupying the 
Cleveland pier for twenty-three years to the exclusion of the United 
States, or to take any steps whatever to correct the abuse. I will 
not impute anything of the kind to him. Far be it from me to bring 
the Senator from Ohio into any such attitude as that. 

Now I will begin again. Mr. President, the public works of the 
United States, its piers, breakwaters, &c., are built by the money of 
the people. They are not built, so far as we understand it, for pri- 
vate accommodation; they are built for the public protection of the 
water-ways, and not to furnish accommodations for ship-masters or 
anybody else to tie up to or to unload wood oriron or any other thing 
upon, or to make wharves of. If I am wrong about that, I hope the 
Senator from Ohio will correct me now. Of course I am not; he 
will agree to that; they are. Therefore, just like any other public 
building or ae of the 1 States, it uae yes ene 
against injury and occupation by private people agai e interest 
and sain the right of the United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But where the private occupation and interest are 
perfectly convenient to and not injurious to the public use and occu- 

tion, it would be an outrage to prevent the people of the United 

tates from using their own. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. “Their own?” 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So it would, but I respectfully submit to the hon- 
orable Senator that the Treasury of the United States in that sense is 
the “ own” of the people of the United States, and I should be very 
glad to adopt his apparent doctrine and be at liberty to go in and fill 
my hat with greenbacks and walk off. It would be very convenient 
to me at this present time of distress. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not agree to that proposition. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I do not agree to this one. They are both 
of them only the public property of the United States, and they belong 
to all the 22 in exactly the same way and in merge e same 
degree, and the Senator has no right to use the pier at Cleveland or 
anywhere else for his private advantage any more than I have aright 
to use the money in the Treasury. The idea that either of us can do 
it because it belongs to the people of whom we are one is, it strikes 
me, somewhat outside of reason; I will not say absurd. : 

Now, then, we have had one instance. It is evident, I think, from 
the course of this debate that there are a good many others where pri- 
vate persons are injuring these piers in their use, as every use does in- 
jure to a certain degree, as the use of a house wears it out. They are 
using the piers and breakwaters of the United States because there 
does not nappaa to be any lawful way to stop it. Now, this is ex- 
actly such a law as 0 pt to all the public buildings and public 

unds of the United States to prevent injuries to per property. 

t is like the law of the State of Ohio about tho public property at 

Columbus; and that is, that nobody shall injure or deface it or cnt 

up a tree or injure the grass or do anything else under a penalty. 

ere there is an additional provision which does not exist in the 

other laws; and that is, that it may be done with the consent of the 
Secretary of War in writing. 

Now, the Senator from California says, “ Why in case of distress a 
ship ties up to it and that is a violation of your law.” Suppose in a 
case of distress under the druggist act my friend goes to a druggist’s 


avd buys a bottle of laudanum, which under the laws of many of | that? Is anything more right t 


the States in cities he cannot buy without the certificate of his phy- 
sician because itis a poison; but he needs the laudanum and the drug- 
gist sells it to him. That is a violation of the law; but who prose- 
cutes that sort of a thing? Somebody runs his horse by accident or 
in a terrible storm into a public building and injures it a little. 
Nobody thinks of prosecuting it as criminal. Thus, sir, the illustra- 
tion will not help it. This is a simple proposition now once for all, 
when we are spending millions a year for protecting the property of 
the Government of the United States against unlawful occupation 
withont the assent of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the object of this amendment were to correct the 
abuse spoken of at Cleveland, Ohio, I do not know that I should ob- 
ject to it; but it does seem to me that it covers a broader ground. 
The language is that no person or corporation shall use or occupy a 
pier, breakwater, or other improvement without the written consent 
of the Secre of War. Here is a harbor with two piers at Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, if you please, or at some sea-port, say MeCargoe’s Cove, 
where vessels come in for what purpose? For the purpose of un- 
loading a cargo or receiving a cargo? They land at one of these 
piers DE there. How is a person to get his goods from that vessel 
to the shore withont in a sense at least using or occupying or cross- 
ing the pier for that purpose ? 

ne be all wrong with reference to this subject, but I do not see 
what the object of having these piers can be unless it is for the use of 
the public, by which people who have conveyed property by land shall 
be enabled to communicate with the people who are conveying prop- 
erty by water in vessels. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Which party ought to control them, may I ask the 
Senator? Ought the Secretary of War to control these works or the 
United States, or ought private people to make them a common? 

Mr. ALLISON. But if the vessel chooses to land at a pier or at a 
breakwater for the purpose of discharging its cargo, before it can use 
that pier or breakwater for that purpose, if this provision is inserted, 
it must secure, as I understand it, the written consent of the Secre- 
tary of War. I take it that these piers are for the public use and 
not for the specific use of corporations or particular individuals. 
They are open to the poor man’s wagon or the rich man’s wagon the 
same to unload a cargo from a vessel or to load a vessel with a fresh 
cargo. If I am entirely mistaken with reference to the scope of this 
amendment, then of course I may yield; but as I understand it now 
I cannot vote for it. 

Mr. HOWE. I move an amendment, and I should like to have my 
amendment reported. I have kept the floor until this time in hopes 
that I should be recognized in the course of tho afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the amendment 
will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out of the amendment 
after the words “ United States” the following words: 

Without the written consent of the Secretary of War and without compliance 
with such conditions as he shall prescribe, and such consent may be canceled at any 
time on one month’s notice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Tho question is upon the amend- 
ment to the amendment, 

Mr. HOWE. The proposition of the amendment moved by the 
Senator from New York is to say that your piers and breakwaters 
shall not be occupied for private pur except by the written con- 
sent of the Secretary of War, which in two syllables says that the 
Secretary of War may lease ot yonr piers and breakwaters on any 
terms that he sees fit and to anybody that he chooses, The amendment 
Ihave moved is to strike out that power. I do not believe that the 
Secretary of War should have that power. I think the Senator from 
Iowa is entirely mistaken, not as to the scope of the amendment, but 
as to the character of these structures. They are not built for the 
common use of the people of the United States. They are built in 
the interests of commerce. They are built to guard the entrance, 
not to make the harbor. That is a business that the United States 
has no right to engage in, but they are built to guide and guard the 
entrance into a harbor. 

Mr. ALLISON. My friend will remember one thing, that where 
many of these piers have been constructed persons build wharves 
running along outside of them. It isso at Chicago, and at many 
other points with which I am perfectly familiar. They pile and build 
out along these piers. 

Mr. HOWE. here they do that, let them get possession of the 
breakwater in front of their wharves, and make it a part of the 
wharf, and we give it up. 

Mr. SHERMAN. You cannot put the wharf on the breakwater. 

Mr. SARGENT. Lou allow the Secretary of War to lease the 
breakwater under the amendment, 

. HOWE. I do not propose to allow the Secretary of War to 
lease at his pleasure $20,000,000 of property belonging to the United 


tates. 

Mr. SARGENT. My friend will agree with me, then, that the amend- 
ment is crude; that it needs perfecting. There are somethings to be 
remedied, I admit, but it onght not to be done in this way. 

Mr. HOWE. I think it will be perfect if you take that power away 
from the Secre of War. Then your law would be a simple com- 
mand to everybody,“ keep off the property of the United States, or 
if you violate this law pay the peen Is anything simpler than 

u that? A river emptying into a 
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lake or an ocean or a sea is broad inside, but has a bar at the mouth, 
and the usual mode of improving, as we call it, that harbor or of 
getting an entrance into that harbor is to dredge out the bar and 
throw out breakwaters or piers to deep water to prevent the bar from 
forming again. The harbor is inside and away beyond these struc- 
tures which are built by the Government. There wharves are built 
ənd those wharves are private property; but to turn these break- 
waters themselves into wharves for the use of common carriers, it 
seems to me, is making a gross abuse of the property of the United 
States. That should not be done. They should not be permitted to 
take possession of it without conditions, and those conditions should 
not be in my judgment arbitrarily fixed by ont one agent of the Gov- 
ernment. In a case like that referred to at Cleveland, where a great 
corporation, for the sake of getting room for its business, builds out 
into the lake, reclaims the bottom of the lake and in the rear of the 
breakwater, Í see it is very convenient for them to have the right to 
cross the breakwater; but there is but one condition on which they 
should have that right, and that is, to get from the Government the 
right to make the breakwater a part of their wharf and maintain it 
as a part of their wharf. Take the breakwater away and the wharf 
is a breakwater. They first induce the Government to build so much 
pier that they can get in behind it, and then they take the pier as an 
annex to their wharf and make the Government keep it up. Is that 
right? Is that an honest use of the Government property? Certainly 
my friend from Iowa will not insist that itis. I do not think that 
any Senator can insist that itis. If that be not a proper use of the 
Government property, then the only question is whether you will 
insist upon giving the Secretary of War or any other one agent the 
right to lease all this propery: 

r. SARGENT. I think the trouble with the amendment is that 
it attempts to legislate generally, having in view simply a single case. 
Ido not care to discuss the question of the breakwater or pier at 
Cleveland. The action of the railroad company there may be i 5 
or it may be wrong; but are we to lay down a general principle 
cause a single bad instance, mene to be bad, has developed 
itself, and to do it in this hasty way without the consideration of con- 
sequences in other matters? It is bad 3 When I spoke a few 
moments ago I alluded toa few cases which I said might be extreme. 
The Senator from Vermont pea ont that they are extreme. Admit 
that they are extreme, but I can suggest other cases in point where 
this policy of the Government of the United States might operate 
with great hardship. I might refer to the case of training-walls, 
walls put along rivers in front of cities built by the United States to 
prevent the erosion of the banks. A provision of this kind came to 
us in this bill from the House and we struck out the words “ to pre- 
vent erosion and destruction of its banks,” because we were not ex- 
actly prepared to admit that the Government ought to take care of 
the banks of the river. It might involve a general care of the banks, 
as in the case of the levees of the Mississippi River, which is still a 
mooted question, Take a case of that kind. The Government has 
to my knowledge in some cases in the West built along the side of 
rivers near cities walls which may be called training-walls, to pre- 
vent the erosion of the banks or the encroachment of the river, some- 
times to protect its own property and sometimes to protect the prop- 
erty of citizens. To say as to a wall of that kind thus built along 
the line of a river that ose could cross it with teams, or freight, 
or anything of the kind, would be simply to shut out the people from 
access to a river upon which their commerce floats. Take the case of 
the levees of the Mississippi River. We have not yet admitted that 
the Government is liable to take care of this great flood of water 
which passes over and collects in many States of the Union and forces 
its way down by New Orleans to the Gulf of Mexico. We have not 
yet admitted the principle to its full extent that the Government of 
the United States and the people of the United States are bound to 
take care of this immense volume of water which pours down there 
and victimizes to a certain extent the inhabitants near the mouth of 
the Mississippi; yet to a certain extent we have admitted this prin- 
ciple by giving lands to aid in — 75 levees along the banks of 
that river. It has been contended by Members and Senators from 
Louisiana and Mississippi that in equity the Government should go 
still further and should control this great volume of water which 
comes down upon them, which it is beyond their financial capacity 
to control for themselves. If ever that principle is admitted, the 
Government will take a step further and instead of merely giving 
land for the mw of building levees along both banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, will e appropriations of money to control this vast flood 
of water which has collected there through the States and forces it- 
self down upon them. 

If legislation like that proposed is now admitted, the Government 
could prevent any man from crossing those levees from the river to 
reach his farm or to to any town, or village, or city, or hamlet 
which may be scattered along down the banks of that river. It is a 
Government work, and consequently without the permission of the 
Secretary of War in writing nobody could have access to the land 
from the river. Nobody could land a cargo or land persons or prop- 
erty without committing a trespass, without violating the laws of 
the United States, without becoming liable to warna the penalties do- 
nounced by this proposed legislation fall on his head. 

I say that such legislation ought to be carefully considered by a 
committee to see whether if it is done there will not be extreme cases 


where there will be hardship which we should in fact bring upon the 
people. I have heard it suggested with great force that there ought 
to be a rule regnlating this property belonging to the United States. 
l think we should not consider on an appropriation bill any amend- 
ment which proposes to change an existing law, upon the principle 
which I know a good many eminent authorities on this floor have 
adopted. I say we ought to reject this legislation, especially where 
it is so obscure in its tendency that it may produce a hardship. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I suggest to the Senator that this is not an 
appropriation bill to carry out any existing law at all. Every word 
in this bill is absolutely new legislation. There is not a line which 
entitles anybody to a dollar, whether we pass it or not, that he would 
get until we passed it. In the case of other appropriation bills, I sug- 
gest to my friend, it is quite different. 

Mr. SARGENT. If it should be the judgment of the Senate that a 
river and harbor bill is not an appropriation bill in that sense which 
makes it unwholesome to put upon it general legislation affecting 
matters not really pertaining to the specific appropriations, then it 
ought to be put in the category of general appropriations, and if not, 
it ought not to receive any favor at the hands of the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It never was in the category of a general appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. SARGENT. It has never been called a general appropriation 
bill, but it is called a bill making appropriation for rivers and har- 
bors. The rule does use the word “ general” with reference to it. It 
has been sent heretofore to the Committee on Commerce instead of 
the Committee on Appropriations; but there is not a single sugges- 
tion which could be made against legislation on the omnibus bill or 
the legislative bill which will not apply to this. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It seems to me that the owner of the 
shore has a right of adjacency to the water just as much as he owns 
the land. It 22 be, and I have no doubt in many of these cases it 
is the fact that these breakwaters and piers are so situated that they 
would cut off the owner from that adjacency and from the use of it. 
Ido not think the United States or any other government has any 
right to do that. If it is necessary in order to get to the water to 
cross one of these piers, I think they have got a right to cross it. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. Or cross anybody else’s property :? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Or cross anybody else’s by eri Ido 
not think any government has a right to put a work between my 
property so as to destroy my right of adjacency to a great public 

ghway. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Suppose the Government owns the land that the 
work is put on? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Government does not own my land. 

arty EDMUNDS. But it owns its own land where it builds its 
works. 

Mr. THURMAN. If the Government makes a work which cuts off 
the proprietor of ashore from his right of access to the water, the 
Government must pay him under the Constitution before it makes the 
work from the right of which it thus deprives him. I suppose no- 
body will deny that the right to the exclusive possession of works 
constructed by the Government belongs to the Government. If it has 
a constitutional power to construct them at all it must Lave a right to 
exclusive possession of them, and must assert that right so far as it 
is necessary for their preservation. We had a year or two a 
Proposition to put the improvements at the mouth of the Mississippi 
under the absolute military control of the Secretary of War under a 
sort of quasi military law authorizing him to make rules and regulations 
and to punish people for the violation of those rules and regulations; 
or rather that they should be punished for the violation not of the 
statute enacted by Congress, but of such rules and regulations as 
should be made by the Secretary of War. 

I do not know that there is any very great necessity for the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York. One might infer 
there was not-from the fact, anda very singular fact it is, that so far 
as I can discover there is not one single line in the statute-books of 
the United States for the protection of the public works of the 
United States, even this very Capitol in which we are legislating, or 
any other public building of any sort or description. 1 may have 
overlooked some of the statutes, but so far as the index to the Revised 
Statutes shows, and I do not claim that that is perfection at all, I have 
not been able to find one single statute for the protection of the pub- 
lic 3 or public works of the United States. I dare say there 
are some that I have overlooked, but certainly there is a very great 
want of legislation upon that subject. That tends to show that there 
has been no very great necessity for any such legislation, but yet 
there may be. 

I have a word to say upon the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I understand the Senator from Wisconsin to move 
to strike ont that clause in the amendment of the Senator from New 
York which authorizes the Secretary of War to give a permit to use 
and occupy, 80 as to make the prohibition absolute. It seems to me 
nothing could be more unwise than that. What injury is done? Take 
the case of Cleveland which is brought up in this discussion. What 
injury is done by the use that is iade of the pier at that place? 

Mr. HOWE. Eight thousand dollars. 

Mr. THURMAN. Eight thousand dollars; and what is $8,000 com- 
pared to more than $800,000 of benefit to the publie every year by the 
very use that is made there? What is it? It is there that the rail- 
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rond system and the navigation of the lake are connected and in a 
way that they could not be connected anywhere else. That connec- 
tion is an absolute necessity. All that can be said, and properly said, 


is that inasmuch as the railroad con:panies use the pier there in that 
manner, they ought to contribute to its maintenance, That is the 
whole of it; but to say absolutely and positively that they shall not 
be allowed to use it at all, that no freight shall go over that pier, that 
communication between the land and the water shall be absolutely 
severed, would be 1 monstrous. It would be far better for com- 
merce there that you had never built the pier at all but had left it to 
private enterprise to build docks. But you have built it; it is your 
roperty; you are entitled to it. You have prevented anybody else 
ous building it. You have prevented the railroad companies or the 
city of Cleveland or private enterprise from building it. And now 
will you say that instead of benefiting commerce by building that 
pier “ee will put an absolute barrier upon commerce? I venture to 
say that if my friend will go to Cleveland and look at it, he will 
never for a moment think of such a proposition as that which he has 
now made. These are not two piers away out in the lake; these are 
two piers that begin at the bluff bank at the mouth of the river. 
Right at the bluff bank where the railroads run along, right where 
the railroads or the merchants or the land-owners would have built 
their docks, you saw fit, and wisely enough, to go and build these 
piers. Did anybody suppose that when you were building them you 
meant to erect a barrier between the lake and the land? No, Mr. 
President, I 77 5 — Senate will not insist upon that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. HOWE. I do not propose any absolute barrier between the 
wharf of the Cleveland Railway Company and the waters in the har- 
bor at all. One of two things must happen. Either the right to nse 
this pier must be conferred by Congress direct, or you must vest in 
some officer the power which it is proposed here to vest in the Secre- 
tary of War, the power to lease all your piers and breakwaters every- 
where. I do not think that power ought to be intrusted in the hands 
of any one agent. It is too irresponsible. He makes no report; you 
have no way of keeping an account of it, no way of holding him to 
responsibility. It is the simplest thing in the world if that railroad 
company want to enjoy this = as a part of their wharf for them to 
ask us to make it a part of their wharf, and to put upon them the re- 
sponsibility of doing by the pier just what they do by the wharf. 
“We built it, we give it to you; you just take care of it.” Is thero 
anything wrong or hard in that? 

Mr. THUR Let me say to the Senator that I would not be 
willing to give the exclusive right of the pier to that railroad com- 
pany. That pier is used there not simply by the railroad company 
see OF any means. Everybody uses it. Tracks pass over it by the 
hundred every day right where this little part of it is used and clear 
out to the end of the pier. 

Mr. HOWE. Just as they use the dock, but for the convenience of 
those who own the wharf and for the convenience of nobody else 
whatever. Nobody wants to go across that pier except to go on to the 
wharf, and the power that can now let them go on to the wharf of the 
company, if the company owns the pier, can let them go across the 
pier. That, is all there is of it. A disposition to make a free gift of 
your structure to a railway com ny is simply another way, as it 
seems to me, of permitting the railway company to use it for nothing 
and oblige us to 3 up for nothing. 

Mr. THURMAN. ill the Senator allow me a moment? The very 
object, as I understand it, of the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New York is that the Secretary of War may compel this com- 
pany which has the benefit of this pier to maintain it by such con- 

itions as he may see fit to prescribe. If you cannot trust your Sec- 
retary of War, then find somebody else whom you can trust. 

Mr. HOWE. Do I understand my friend from Ohio to say that he 
is willing to clothe the Secretary of War with the power to lease all 
the piers and docks of the United States? 

Mr. THURMAN. No, sir; Ido not think that there is any such 
thing as that contained in this proposition. 

Mr. HOWE. Or to license the use of them? 

Mr. THURMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HOWE. Is not that a lease? 

Mr. THURMAN. The license to use them may be a very proper 
thing when the poste interest requires that they shall be $ 

Mr. HOWE. I ask my friend again, is he willing to clothe the 
sare of War with the power to lease all the piers and break- 
waters 

Mr. THURMAN. Where the public interest will not suffer by it, I 


am. 
_ Mr. HOWE. And allow him to be the judge of whether the public 
interest suffers or not? If the Senator is willing to do that, I have 
got his position. Iam not willing, and I think you had better not 
consent to it or insist upon it. I think I have as much confidence in 
the present Secretary of War as in anybody I know of, and shall 
poverty have a reasonable degree of confidence in the next one; and 
hope always to confide in them more or less, I would not grant 
that power myself. It is an 8 one which will bring your 
Secretaries into grave responsibilities. If I were Secretary of War, 
I would not take the responsibility; but if you insist upon clothing 
him with it, so be it. 


Mr. EATON. I hope this amendment will be voted down and for 
this reason 


Mr. WHYTE. Do you refertothe amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin to the amendment? 

Mr. EATON. So far as the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin goes it is very well; but I refer to the amendment to which 
that isan amendment. I hope it will be voted down for this reason 
simply: It is very evident to any individual who lives in the neigh- 
borhood of public works that a power of this sort ought to be care- 
fully scanned before it isgiven. That the Secretary of War here in 
Washington should be able to determine with regard to who shall 
occupy for one day, or one hour, or one week public buildings in any 

of the United States, is simply impossible. It would simply be 
estructive tocommerce. Here is a breakwater, for instance, at New 
Haven or at Stonington. Suppose I desire to use it. If it is proper 
that the United States through its officials should determine kether 
I may use it for one week or not, let the ccllector at that port give me 
permission, not the Secre of War here in Washington. I am by 
no means certain that anything of this sort is necessary, but I am 
very certain that it will be utterly impossible for the Secretary of 
War to transact a business of thatcharacter. I trust the amendment 
will be voted down. 

Mr. BAYARD. Iam of the impression that at the earlier part of 
this session I heard very strong objections made to the ingrafting of 
anything upon money bills other than matters appropriate thereto. 
Here is now, however, a proposition to make a general law entirely 
penal upon all persons who shall, without the consent of one Cabinet 
officer, use certain necessa public works, breakwaters, piers, and the 
like. It seems to me that there are many objections practically to this 
proposition, and 5 for want of constitutional power. In 
the eighth section of the first article the power to exercise exclusive 
jurisdiction is given to Congress over what is now the District of 
Columbia— 

And to exercise like authority over all places 9 by the consent of the Leg- 
islature of the State in which the same shal FB erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dock-yards and other needful buildings. 

Under that clause unless there has been a cession of jurisdiction 
by the State to the General Government, the legis'ative power of 
the State still extends to the exclusion of the General Government. 
It is for that reason, I have no doubt, that a general law protectin 
1 buildings orstructures of the United States has not been plac 

eretofore upon the statute-book, because in many places these pans 
lic works exist on territory the cession of legislative power over which 
has never yet been made by the State to the General Government. 
Therefore it seems to me that we should not certainly ingraft a gen- 
eral law of this kind upon an appropriation bill without paying heed 
to this constitutional restriction. 

But independent of that question there is gross impracticability in 
the language of this proposed law. It prohibits the use of a break- 
water without the consent of the Secretary of War. The use of the 
breakwater which lies at the mouth of the bay appurtenant to the 
State in which I live (and it is used by the commerce of the world 
almost) at different times in cases of storm is a necessity, They run 
in there at nightfall and they run ont in the morning, They go 
in there for shelter in time of storm and they leave just so soon as 
safety will permit. Under certain circumstances, with the sudden 
storms arising on our coast, it is impossible for any merchant to know 
whether the occasion for seeking shelter behind the breakwater will 
come or not till the sudden gust shall come. Hatteras, for instance, 
the most dangerous point on our coast, is just out of the channel. 
This Delaware breakwater will sometimes have in the course of six 
hours as many as from three to five hundred vessels gathered there 
who will remain there possibly until the next day and possibly pass 
out in a few hours. How impracticable therefore it would be under 
the language of the amendment to fix a penalty for the use, for that 
is the language of this proposed law, of such a work as that without 
having the preceding license of an officer of the Cabinet! 

Mr. EDM S. May Lask the Senator a question? Does he un- 
derstand that if a vessel anchors inside of the Delaware breakwater 
that is a use of the breakwater? 

Mr. BAYARD. Unquestionably, under tho language of the amend- 
ment. There is no other use which can be made excepting this. If 
the Senator will visit the Delaware breakwater he will find it has in 
it means of attaching vessels and mooring them for safety. That is 
a thing that arises under the emergency of the moment. The vessel 
may be in a sinking condition when she reaches there and wants to 
son fast to these various piles of stone that are arran. in the 
Delaware breakwater, and it has given the use of them for forty years. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I was inquiring of the anchorage inside. not 
that one method of shelter? ‘ 

Mr. BAYARD. That is one method of use undoubtedly. To take 
shelter behind it is the usual method. To make fast to it for the 

of safety is another method; and the necessity for that use 
can only be decided on the emergency, and that emergency occurs in 
times of storm and danger. As I said, it seems to me that it is in- 
opportune and—I use the word with due respect—improper at this 
time to ingraft upon this money bill a feature of general legislation 
of a penal character, especially when, as I have suggested, it may be 
exceedingly doubtful whether the Government of the United States 
has had from the States that assignment of their jurisdiction which 
will enable us to exercise prohibitive legislation over the lands upon 
which the improvements have been made. 

Mr. CONKLING. This in one sense is not my amendment. I did 
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not hold the pen which wrote it. It was prepared by another Sena- 
tor,and as I nnderstand on consultation with still other Senators. I 
offered it in the absence of the Senator who chiefly prepared it. Be- 
fore offering it I read it, and one thing occurred to me asan objection 
in detail, and that touches the penalty, which I thought might be 
too heavy. A Senator sitting near me expressed that opinion. An- 
other thing occurred to me, which was matter of detail, and one or 
two others have been suggested. 4 

I rise, however, to speak of the general purpose and spirit of the 
amendment, and I am surprised somewhat at the way in which that 
is encountered. The Senator from Delaware seems to have no sog 
gestion to make with a view to perfecting the amendment, but only 
such suggestions as show that he differs with it as it stands. In the 
absence of any attempt to improve it, and in the presence of objec- 
tions to any attempt at such an amendment, I have this to say: In 
the first place, a river and harbor bill is not a regular appropriation 
bill proceeding under standing laws, of which we have heard so much 
and of which I have heard so much more of late in the Senate than I 
think is wholesomely instructive; but I have nothing to say on that 
subject now. This has nothing to do with existing law. It is a bill 
which proceeds by itself in and of itself, referring to no existing law 
and gauged by no statutes that exist. 

Therefore there can be no objection to legislation, I submit, upon 
such a bill.. It is a bill proceeding as some Senators would maintain, 
under the vagrant clause of the Constitution, the power to regulate 
commerce, and as others would maintain under the provision of the 
Constitution conferring on Congress power to appropriate money for 
the general welfare. ling under one or both of these clauses 
its object is to devote money to augmenting and improving the chan- 
nels of commerce belonging to the nation. When it goes into creeks, 
and sedges, and sluices, such as riparian owners have a right to con- 
trol, I conceive that if goes beyond the pale of power. When, how- 
ever, it is confined to the gateways of the nation, for such the har- 
bors are, to the t navigable rivers of the nation, and therefore the 
highways of national commerce, can it be possible that Senators mean 
to maintain that in all cases, or inany one case, we shall appropriate 
the general treasure of the nation to erect and maintain costly struct- 
ures that they may do the office of a private wharf? Is it possible 
that expensive cut-stone masonry is to be founded, and reared, and 
maintained by yearly appropriation to the end that a railway com- 
pany, or anybody else, may enjoy at the public cost wharfage, the 
solid, enduring foundation kept up at the public expense over which 
they may trundle their a traffic, and by dint of which they 
may enjoy their revenue? Here lay yesterday a report which, brought 
up to the present time, alleges that one railway company enjoying a 
wharf, maintained at the public cost has reaped nearly $2,000,000 of 
savn aE wharfage, and therefore profit to them. 

Mr. ident, can it be that Senators intend, under any possible 
version of the power to appropriate money to improve commerce or 
E it among the States, that we are to plant works, costly works, 
and maintain them forever by yearly appropriations, to be used in 
lieu of works which otherwise private individuals must build and 
maintain; and to be used not only to their damage and destruction 
for private advantage, for private profit, and under the unchallenged 
understanding that when they have thus been used, damaged, crushed, 
destroyed, they are to be reared again from the common treasure? I 
apprehend no Senator will undertake to defend such a doctrine as 
that; and if not, then I beseech the Senate, should we not address 
ourselves to perfecting this amendment; and if the penalty is too 
rigorous relax it; if the provisions are not right adapt them, but not 
to leave ourselves in the predicament of being told that when a cor- 
poration seizes a public work of the United States and the engineer 
reports to us that a military force will be n. to dispossess them, 
we have nothing on earth to do except to sit meekly by and once a 
year make an appropriation to build it up, for fear if we did not we 
should not assert the right we have to it. It seems to me that that 
is a conclusion too lame and impotent for the Senate to rest upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Certainly no one would desire more than myself 
to vote for any pro osition that would protect public piers or any 
works built by the United States for the good of commerce. If this 
was a proposition of that kind, I certainly would vote for it; but it 
does seem to me that it goes too far. First, it makes a penitentiary 
offense of the most common, ordinary use of a pier. Forsooth, unless 
the person who is driven perhaps by the stress of necessity or by cus- 
tom, and does what he Goat does, can show the consent of the Sec- 
retary of War, he is liable to be indicted and sent to the peniten- 


tiary. 

Tf the remedy is aimed at the particular case in point, it is totally 
unnecessary, Senators have entirely e rated the condition of 
things at Cleveland. There the Cuyahoga River, coming in contact 
with the lake, pases around the foot of a great bluff; Ido not know 
how high, but I will say one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet 
hig uite a bluff. The Cleveland and Pittsburgh and other railroad 
companies, not this company alone but all the railroad com 100 
own pretty much all the land from the foot of the bluff, including al 
riparian rights to the lake and lying east of a certain pier built by 
the Government of the United States. The only way by which these 
great corporations can get to the lake or come into that city is by 
sweeping along down the bank of the lake and striking this Govern- 


ment pier at right angles, outside of the bluff and just where the bluff 
comes in contact with the waters of the lake. 

Years ago Congress anthorized the railroad companies to bridge 
this harbor, and now there is a bridge built by the Lake Shore road 
over these piers and resting on these very piers. That is a turn- 
bridge, so that it does not really impede commerce. Just below, out- 
side of this, the ERA E and Cleveland Railroad, as I understand 
under a contract with all the railroads, have built extensive ware- 
houses and places where goods can be received and shipped. It is the 
only spot where itis possible to bring the business of the railroads in 
contact with the business of the lake, The character of the bluff, 
the character of the ground, the condition of affairs there, prevent 
that contact from being brought about anywhere else, because if the 
railroad was brought on the top of this bluff it would be impossible 
to lower and raise the enormous freight that passes at that particular 
place, from land toseaand from the sea to land. Therealongside is that 
common wharf, because the wharf is nsed by everybody. Every boat 
that comes there, every schooner, every steamer, every 9 
that passes along this place laden with lumber or otherwise passing, 
by, may be attached to this pier, and thoy all use the pier precisely to 
the extent that the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad uses it; but 
they have built outside of the pier, east of the pier, their works. 
Besides they have extensive docks running out in parallel lines from 
this pier with breakwaters, and across in the face of them, and there 
that grent busincss goes on, because they carry over their freight 
from the Cuyahoga River, which is the property of the people, not the 
property of the United States. It is the property of every citizen of 
the United States teed by the fundamental law of Ohio, by the 
act which created it, as free to all. The people of the United States 
have to pass from the nature of things their property, their iron, 
tbeir coal, their lumber, from the waters of the Cuyahoga River, 
which is not yours, over this pe into the warehouses bnilt by the 
railroad to be transported for the wants of the world. Every officer 
of the railroad is to be sent to the penitentiary, every boat-owner, 
and every man who lands a vessel there is to be dealt with, becanse 
forsooth the Government of the United States have erected a pier 
between the navigable water of the Cuyahoga River and the only 
place where it can reach the great railroad commerce of the country. 
That is wrong. Senators have mistaken the facts. These railroad 
companies and these people are responsible men, and if the Govern- 
ment has any rights, or if the use of this pier by these railroads has 
been injurious to the Government, there is aremedy against them and 
it can be enforced. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the remedy ? 

Mr, SHERMAN. If the Senator himself will provide a simple 
gg io i promes this pier from abuse or misuse, I will vote for it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Why does not the Senator provide it himself, if 
he wants it taken by the throat? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Idid propost a remedy and that remedy is ample. 
It is to authorize civil proc gs to be commenced against this rail- 
road company or anybody else who uses the property of the United 
States to its injury. All that these people engaged in the commerce 
of Cleveland do is to transport and transfer their private property 
from a navigable stream of the United States over to the railroad 
warehouses and the railroad tracks, and they cannot do it except by 
crossing your pier. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If this proposition were based on any injury 
done to property of the United States, if the only effect it had was 
to protect the eee I should vote for it. It seems to me the 
amendment is altogether too broad, and deprives every citizen of the 
United States from using in any manner, however slightly, any prop- 
erty of the United States ennmerated in the amendment, without first 
coming to Washington and getting a permit from the Secretary of 
War. I can imagine very well how this would operate injuriously in 
a great many instances. Take for instance the Delaware breakwater, 
with which I am more familiar than I am with most other works o 
improvement. There is a breakwater established by the expenditure 
of some $2,000,000 for the protection of the commerce of the country. 
The Government seeing that that work was not complete, that the 
full protection which commerce required would not be complete with- 
out building out into the harbor thus made by the breakwater an iron 

ier, is now 6300000 6 in erecting such pier, and is expending some 
250.000 or 000 on that pier. It is not yet completed. This bill 
contains a further appropriation of $30,000 for that pier. The object 
of the pier is that the commerce of the country which may take ref- 
uge in the harbor or breakwater may have the advantage of the pier 
and thereby communicate in cases of necessity with the shore. Yet 
if this amendment is agreed to, no man can even walk upon that pier 
without first coming and getting permission from the Secretary of 
War. The vessels in that harbor, however much distressed, could not 
land a erew or pass any portion of their crew to the land for succor 
or for aid. I think that that is entirely wrong. If the proposition 
was to hold any person responsible who dves damage to the works of 
the Government, I would support it; but to exclude the use of it, the 
absolute use of it, without the permission of the Secretary of War, is 
entirely wrong. This bill for instance appropriates money for bnild- 
ing locks on tho Kanawha River, and yet no vessel could pass through 
those locks without permission. A vessel might perhaps come up 
from the Mississippi River and the captain would want to pass up the 
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Kanawha, but before he could pass through one of the locks under 
this amendment as proposed, as I understand it, he must first get the 
permission of the Secretary of War. : 

Now, the adoption of this provision, according to my understand- 
ing of it, will embarrass the commerce of the country much more than 
it will do good in the protection of the interests of the Government 
in taking care of its property. Then look at the penalty. Ido not 
know why we should always have our bills filled with the fearful 
penalties of fine and imprisonment for every violation of a law, how- 
ever trivial. I would rather see a civil remedy provided against the 

arties who may damnify the property of the Government than to 
Pe holding up over the people of this country the pains and penalties 
of imprisonment in the penitentiary. I cannot vote for a proposition 
of that kind. 

In my judgment, therefore, we had better let this whole thing alone. 
At any rate without proper consideration we ought not to attach toa 
bill of this kind such a provision. Certainly I will not vote for the 
bill with any such provision in it. If the object is to defeat the bill, 
it will have that effect so far as my vote is concerned. Iwill not vote 
for a bill creating penal offenses to put my fellow-citizens in the pen- 
itentiary; I do not care where the amendment comes from that re- 
quires it. If you provide a civil remedy against parties who may in- 
jure the public property of the country, I wii vote for such a propo- 
sition; but I will not vote for this. 

The PRESIDENT * tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wiscorsin [Mr. How] to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. CoNKLING. } 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. MERRIMON. It seems to me that this amendment, if enacted 
into a law, would be a very wise provision to protect the property of 
the Government. Iam not exactly sure that it ought to be made in this 
bill. With a view, however, to perfect it, I would suggest to the Sen- 
ator from New York if it shall bezome a part of the bill, that it be 
amended in this way: Insert next after the words “United States” 
in line 6 the words “for purposes of business,” and substitute the 
word “ willfully ” for the word “ knowingly,” in line 10. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina to the amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not think there is any objection to that. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I think the word “willfully” is better than 
“knowingly.” Take the case put awhile ago where a vessel in a 
storm is forced to go on the Government property ; that act ought not 
to be punished. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Ishonld like to ask the Senator from North Car- 
olina how far he means the expression “ for purposes of business” to 
extend? Take the case of a vessel passing in between the piers from 
the lake and entering a river, the channel of which has been deep- 
ened or widened or both, and the Government has constructed stone 
walls or barriers along the banks of the river to prevent the caving 
in of the banks and thus to avoid obstruction to its navigation. 
Take the case of a vessel entering in between the piers, coming up 
the stream along the stone walls erected by the Government two or 
three feet wide, up against which the business of the city is all car- 
ried on; where the warehouses, store-houses, market-houses, retail 
establishments, elevators, &c., are built immediately against that 
stone wall. Does he mean or will the amendment be construed to 
mean that a vessel cannot run against that wall and discharge its 
cargo, and that persons occupying the buildings along the banks 
cannot cross that wall with their produce and put it on board of ves- 
sels without being characterized as carrying on business? Does he 
mean by those terms to exclude that sort of business? If he does, I 
think his amendment adds nothing whatever to the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from New York, and I can see that that Sena- 
tor might very readily accept the suggestion. If, on the contrary, the 
Senator from North Carolina 1 business“ a permanent oc- 

cupation of the wharves, a permanent occupation of the piers, a per- 
manent occupation of the breakwaters, I could got along with it with 
considerably less difficulty. 

Look at the Chicago River for instance, a river that runs through 
the heart of the city, that is walled in as it were to prevent its banks 
from breaking in and stopping the channel. To say that steam-tugs, 
sailing-craft, steam-craft cannot go up by the side of an elevator or 
of the wholesale houses along there and tie to that wall or pass over 
that wall without committing a misdemeanor is going further than I 
am willing to go by my vote. I wouldinflict no 1 on commerce 
or any of the agents or instruments of commerce for such an oceupa- 
tion or such a use of a wallor a pier as that, whereas I should be per- 
fectly willing to vote that no pier and no wall should be permanently 
and continuously occupied by any company or any person for gain or 
profit or business, I could go for that, but I certainly could not accept 
the construction which I think the language naturally bears. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I do not intend the words to have any such con- 
struction as that attributed to them by the Senator from Illinois; nor 
do I think if this amendment should become a law any court would 
so construe them. If a breakwater is made for the accommodation 
of navigation and such purposes as he has indicated, it would be per- 
fectly legitimate. 

Mr. OGLESBY. The Senator misunderstood me. I did not say a 


breakwater. The breakwater is another instrument of defense around 
a harbor, altogether different from lining the banks of rivers through 
cities. Those are walls made to protect the water from the failing in 
and caving in of the banks, not to break the water off, but to break 
the dirt off. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I do not care what improvement it is, whether 
it is a breakwater or whether it is a wharf; whatever it may be, if it 
is made for general use, to be used in a particular way in navigating 
a vessel or in unloading a vessel], every one would have the right to 
use it according to law. The proper constrnction to be placed upon 
these words is this: Wherever any one shall be using any public work 
of the character embraced by the amendment otherwise than as the 
law allows for purposes of business, in that case he shall be subject 
to the penalty. I think it is very plain that that is the only con- 
struction that can be placed uponit. If the law allows any shipper 
or any one having charge of a vessel to use the work for a lawful 
purpose, then it would be no violation of this proposition if it were 
the law to-day ; but if he shall use it in a way other than that al- 
lowed by law for purposes of business, in that case he would be sub- 
ject to the penalty. It seems to me these words are appropriate in 
this view. In the case of piers and many other public works along 
rivers persons might want to walk along them occasionally for pleas- 
ure and it would be very absurd to say that such penalties should be 
imposed upon persons who happened to walk on a pier or any other 

ublic work; but where they undertake to use it for purposes of 
usiness, and do it knowingly and willfully, then they ought to be 
subject to heavy penalties. 

Mr. KERNAN. Mr. President, I think it is probably true that there 
should be some legislation to protect these works; but I submit that 
we are not prepared to make the appropriate legislation now. This 
provision would apply to every one built by the Government to im- 
prove rivers or harbors making it penal to trespass upon them, and 

fear we should interrupt uses of some of these works that are very 
necessary and very beneficial to commerce. My suggestion is that 
this legislation should be had after an application to the War Depart- 
ment that we may have from the engineers and those who are familiar 
with the subject facts showing that there are wrongs done and what 
their general character is, so that we may frame peual legislation 
with more care than we can now. Therefore I submit we had better 
take this up as a separate subject, have a report from a committee 
which can be based upon information showing the character of legis- 
lation that will properly protect the public works and will not be a 
great obstruction to business in the ways suggested by the Senator 
from Illinois and some that I can imagine myself in reference to a 
few harbors that I am familiar with. 

Mr. HARVEY. I presume the object of this amendment is to pre- 
vent the permanent occupation and use of public works iy persons 
or corporations engaged in commercial business to the exclusion of 
other persons and corporations engaged in like business, If that is 
the object of the amendment, I am certainly in favor of the principle; 
bnt I agree with the Senator from New York who has just spoken 
that it had better be made the subject of a separate bill and consid- 
ered in another connection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Merrion] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York, [Mr. CONKLING.] 

Mr. CONKLING. I accept the amendment as I have a right to do 
having in form offered it, so that there need be no vote on that. 
After hearing the Senator from Illinois on my right [Mr. OGLEsBY] 
and feeling that there is force in what he says, I suggest an amend- 
ment which if adopted will cause the first two lines of this proposed 
provision to read : 


It shall not be lawful for any person or corporation to continuously or perma- 


nently use or occupy any pier, breakwater, or other work, &c. 


Mr. THURMAN, Yon have a right to modify your amendment. 

Mr. CONKLING. I know I have; but I do not want to modify it 
without myself considering for a moment and getting the Senator, if 
he will, to consider the effect. 

Mr. MORRILL. I would suggest the addition of the word “ex- 
elusivelx.“ 

Mr. CONKLING. There the Senator will be “hoist with his own 
petard.” He will scarcely find a case where one single person goes, 
without community with anybody else, and occupies exclusively one 
of these structures. Ina case which I do not like to refer to because 
I do not want to be invidious, it appears that there is one king-bee in 
the hive that occupies, and then swarming in along with him are 
several other small interests, and it is all very for them; but it 
is pretty hard for the people e en in commerce and I 
should like to have a little share for the 8 constituents and 
others who are called upon once a year to build up what is broken 
down by this proceeding. If it says “exclusively,” for the reason 1 
have stated and for an additional one which I might state, I do not 
think the statute will be operative; but if we say “ whoever shall 
continuously and permanently”—those are the words used by the 
Senator from IIlinois—squat upon the pier and stay there so that 
they will not go off, so that the engineer reports that it would re- 
quire military foree to dis them or to enable him to go on and 
do anything with the pier, then it would take hold. 

Now I have a word to say to my colleague in answer to his sug- 
gestion. I do not know whether he means to vote for the river and 
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harbor bill as it stands or not. Assuming that he does, and that he 
is a friend of the bill, knowing as I do that he is a friend to some of 
the da amg ne which it contains, I make to him this suggestion: 


Irather think from what I have heard that there may come a time 
when this bill will need friends; it is possible it may be scant of 
votes; and I also infer from what I hear and what has been revealed, 
not in one case only but less publicly revealed in two or three other 
cases, that there may be several Senators here who feel that if they 
are building pan or works of another sort for it is not piers alone 
for a railroad company or a coal company or a company engaged in 

tting out lumber or cord-wood, it may not make them any more an- 
2 than they would otherwise be in supporting this bill. Hence 
I believe in the interest of the bill that if my colleague or some other 
good lawyer in this body will take a little pains to perfect this amend- 
ment so that it will do no harm and so that in the estimation of some 
Senators it will guard some of those appropriations from being used 
for purposes which they believe to be wholly private purposes, and 
therefore in the sense of the Constitution unlawful purposes, he 
will be very likely to augment the chances of the bill. And there- 
fore although, as I repeat, I did not prepare this amendment and 
probably should not have prepared it, but did offer it in the absence 
of Senators who did prepare it, I think he cannot devote a little 
time to any more useful or wholesome purpose touching this bill than 
to put in some safeguard which will prevent our receiving a report 
at the next session of Congress from the War Department and the 
Engineer Bureau that unless they are allowed to proceed under the 
war power by military force they cannot get enough possession of 
the piers which we have built up to repair them. I confess that 
every time I hear that proposition stated, or state it myself, it strikes 
me anew with some wonder that such a thing can be that a man, re- 
ducing it to the illustration of private ownership, who owns a work 
and has built it, says that without military force he cannot enjoy it 
himself for the uses for which it was built and cannot di in- 
truders and trespassers who monopolize it and devote it to their own 
use. 


But, Mr. President, I have no interest in this amendment except 
that which I state, and certainly we should not pass an amendment 
going further than it onght to go; but I submit that if it is changed 
80 as to be restricted to cases where they take continuous and per- 
erer, ee of public works for private purposes, it would be 
very difficult for any member of this body to 5 145 to that. Whether 
the statute will then be of enongh vigor to enable you to apply it is a 
question which we must take the chance of; but it does seem to me 
that we ought to file some caveat, we ought to give some notice of 
some kind that this sort of proceeding shall stop. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Secretary read the proposition again ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. — It shall not be lawful for any person or corporation to continuously or 
rmanently use or — 7 any pier, breakwater, or other work of the United 
tes for improvement of rivers or harbors or navigation in the United States 
for ge gpd of business without the written consent of the Secretary of War and 
withou — with such conditions as he shall prescribe; and such consent 
may be canceled at any time on one month's notice. And any person who, whether 
noting under the authori 1 


of a coi on or Wy diane me willfully violate the 
foregoing pang shall on conviction thereof be puni K imprisonment for 
not more than one year or by fine not greater than 8500. section shall take 


offect on the ist day of October, 1876. 


Mr. CONKLING. Is there any objection to that now? 

Mr. KERNAN. It has been changed since I heard it before to “con- 
tinuous! 3 

Mr. CONKLING. Does my colleague see any objection to that? 

Mr. KERNAN, I cannot see any objection to that. It may have 
some good effect now. 

The question being put, a division was called for on the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. CONKLING. I will modify my amendment. Let us take the 
question in the best form. I modified my amendment so as to incor- 
porate these words, finding that other Senators approved of them—— 

Mr. ALLISON. Itis not modified. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senate voted under a misapprehension. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I wish to ask the Senator from New York 
one question : How corporations are to be punished under the lan- 
guage of the amendment? 

„ CONKLING, If my friend will look to the amendment he will 
see that it includes corporations. Then he puts to me very naturally 
how are you to reach corporations. It has been decided in Massa- 
chusetts, for example, that a corporation can be indicted for assault 
and battery. I rather think if thatis the law, that a corporation can 
be treated asa trespasser for coming forbidden upon a close not their 
own. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Can they be imprisoned ? 

Mr. CONKLING. There is a subsequent part of the amendment 
which the Senator from Maine [Mr. HAMLIN] has made a suggestion 
about. If the Senator thinks he had better strike out the imprison- 
ment—I rather think, however, he had better not strike it ont—that 
is a thing which can be done and the fine will go against the corpora- 
tion. Bata ration not being a natural person acts only by its 
agents, and therefore if I, being the agent of a corporation, go upon 
a pier and take possession of it, I do it at my peril. In trespass all 
are principals, and in a misdemeanor or offense there is no agency, 


but I take my risk in my hand, and if they catch me doing this npon 
a pier I cannot answer this section by pleading that I am a conductor 
or ticket-seller of a steamboat company orarailway company. That 
would not answer the purpose with even a majority of whoever might 
try me as a court. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Toa certain extent the Senator is correct un- 
doubtedly, but the penalty of imprisonment it is very plain cannot 
apply toa 8 

r. CONKLING. Strictly to a corporation it might not; but in- 
asmuch as a corporation must act through men, and it does apply to 
them, you have there the safe 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the Senator from New York to remember, 
as he does no doubt, the condition of affairs at Chicago, and think 
how such a law as this would apply there. If I remember correctly 
there are immense elevators, the most important agencies of the great 
commerce of Chicago, built out alongside of these very piers, clear 
out far in the lake, They carry the railroad tracks, just as at Cleve- 
land, alongside the piers to the other side of the elevator, and there 
the elevator built alongside the pier is using the pier every day; that 
is, all the wheat that goes to the city of New York from the city of 
Chicago is passed from the railroad to the elevator over the pier. It 
is every day by everybody, especially by the owners of the ele- 
vator. It is not ible to carry on the business of the lakes other- 
wise. Isu it is the same in Milwaukee. 

Mr. CONKLING. I think the Senator's attention has been with- 
drawn a moment since the amendment was changed. As it is now it 
certainly would not act upon that, and I am free to say that I do not 
think it ought to. There may be force in what the Senator from 
Wisconsin Br. Howe] said that we ought to so change it that this 
would in some way be the subject of joint coutribution; but this 
does not affect that, and I do not think it should. It simply provides 
now that if persons or corporations take permanent possession and 
continuous possession of this work, then they must have some under- 
standing with the Secretary of War about it, and he has power to 
interfere when it gets to be a grievance and say “Now you must limit 
this to the use I prescribe,” if they persevere then he can act under 
the statute. 

Mr, SHERMAN. Here, on the other hand, these buildings that have 
been put there by the acquiescence of the Government, to say the 
least, to promote the public interest and promote commerce have cost 
perhaps half a million, I think some of them more than that, perhaps 
a million of dollars; I have heard of one costing a million and a half 
of dollars, That is a permanent thing, therefore. It may be said 
their occupation of the pier is a permanent occupation, a continuous 
occupation. 

Mr. CONKLING. Not atall. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They do it every day and every hour; and at 
any moment a Secretary of War who chose to abuse the power con- 
ferred on him ms at once arrest the whole progress of this enor- 
mous business. It does seem to me that we ought not to interfere in 
this way with what has gone along without objection and without 
law and without complaint, except as to the amount of $8,000, and I 
do not care who is made to pay that, If the Senator or anybody will 
make a proposition that will compel the railroad companies at Cleve- 
land to repair, or anybody who uses a Government pier to repair, any 
loss or damage done to the pier by reason of their use or occupation, 
I shall be perfectly willing to vote for that. Indeed, I say that it is 
rb that the Government of the United States onght not to main- 
tain piers for the benefit of wharves and where the wharfage use of 
these piers does injury to the Government, impairs the foundation of 
the piers, or causes damage, some provision of law ought to be made, 
carefully guarded, by which the corporation should be compelled to pay 
that loss. But the use of these piers continuously and permanent) 
is a necessary use in order to carry on the business of the people, asa 
is a necessary use to make the harbor available and the piers availa- 
ble. Look at Chicago and the enormons business that is done there; 
and in Buffalo it isthe same. I saw the thing there with the honora- 
ble Senator from New York. A train of cars comes in on one side of a 
great elevator. The elevator is owned by an elevator company; the 
pier is owned by the Government; the riveris public property. The 
use of all these different great agencies of modern civilization has 
been carried on for years to the advantage of the public at large. If 
the use by the elevator should be injurious to the pier, the Govern- 
ment ought to have the power to eae the elevator company to re- 
pair any damage caused byit. If the railroad has caused any injury 
to the elevator, it ought to be required to repair that damage, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The tenant ought to keep the landlord’s property 
in repair. That is the general rule. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Why do you not say so? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not regard it as landlord and tenant. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Why do you not say that if in the use of a public 
pier any corporation or person shall injure the pier or do damage to 
the pier then there ought to be a remedy, and it ought to be a civil 
remedy, not a penitentiary remedy? 

Mr. CONKLING. Why does not my honorable friend propose it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did. I offered a proposition as an amendment 
to the very clause, so far as that Sarana case was concerned, Iam 
willing to extend it to all. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How would it do to add—would this agree with 
my friend’s motion ? 
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Any person who shall unlawfully injure or unlawfully occ 
stress of weather) any pier, property, or other work of the 


y (except in case of 
nited States for the 
improvement of rivers or harbors or navigation in the United States, shall, on con- 
vietion thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding 8100, &c. ' 


Or, if that is too much, a fine not exceeding what the violator is 
willing to pay. How would that do? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should say, on the contrary, that the remedy 
ought to be a civil remedy. Heshould be reqnired to repair the dam- 
age done, or in a suit to be brought by the United States to pay the 
damages. There is no trouble in dealing with this case. Wherever 
a company invests a million of dollars, or even $20,000, in the con- 
struction of a work alongside of a pier and does damage to that pier, 
it furnishes itself the security. I would make the property, as in the 
whisky cases, responsible for the damage done. Further than that 
it does not seem to me wise to go. 

Mr. CONKLING. If I am not out of order, the Senator from Ohio 
has brought us to a time when I want to make one remark, and I 
wish I could get to it the attention of every Senator, Having a knowl- 
edge of river and harbor bills for a good many years, I believe if yon 
might by an amendment such as we are discussing or in some other 
way separate from public works the idea that they can be used as 
private property, you wonld strike off a large percentage of all the 
applications for river and harbor improvements. To make plain my 
meaning, let me give an illustration. Wherever you find the terminus 
of a railroad, you find in that fact a great and pressing inducement 
to a harbor improvement. We can all see that for just and proper 
reasons inducements arise in such a case. But the particular thing 
to which I point is this: If there is a railway company that wishes 
to deliver coal in place of building a wharf to deliver coal, it wants 
if possible to have that wharf constructed at the public expense, and 
so with piers and with a variety of other works which can be found 
in this present report of the engineers. If you once establish the fact 
that they cannot ooonpy as their own that pier without paying for 
it as they would pay for any other wharf, that moment in many of 
these cases the great push for appropriations will cease, 

Mr. President, it is not to tonch a case like Buffalo, the local geo- 
graphy of which I think was not sharply present in the mind of my 

onorable friend from Ohio when he made his remarks. He will not 
find a case in Buffalo where the railroad runs, not on the land side of 
the elevator, but on the water side, a case where the railroad runs on 
the pier, but where the Erie Railroad or the New York Central runs 
its cars along the side of the elevator from which the legs go down 
into the hold of the vessel to snatch up the grain and put it in the 
elevator and deliver it over on the other side; but he will find ele- 
vators standing along normal to the basin or the water, and on the 
other side of those buildings is the railway track on which cars ran 
underneath and over on the other side this cargo is delivered into 
them. They do not use the pier; they do not crush any masonry 
built by the Government. They are on the other side of the building. 
It stands between them and the water, down into which the Senator 
saw the long legs of the elevator put, taking out of the hold of a ves- 
sel and 1 0 isappeared beyond his view with almost incredible 
quickness the largest cargo that comes down in bulk. 

Mr. SHERM I was unfortunate if I described that at Chic 
eer: The railroad is always on the left and the pier on the 
right. 

‘Mr, CONKLING. Precisely. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And the big building between. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then my honorable friend will see that his case 
of an elevator is just the case that does not touch this, Why? Be- 
cause by their own apparatus they connect the elevator with the hold 
of the vessel; the cargo passes off through the legs of the elevator, 
and my friend and a procession at the same time could march along on 
the pier, and he never would even know, unlegs he looked, that a great 
stream and torrent of grain was passing up from the hold of the vessel 
that lies outside into this tall building which becomes its receptacle. 
I do not wish, of course, anything which would interfere with that. 
I do wish if possible that we should come to a time when a man 
who wants to ship cord-wood or lumber will not come here and ask 
for an appropriation to build a pier or a wharf which will enable him 
to bring it conyeniently up and load it from there into a vessel, and 
the same thing with corporations. I wantit stopped, first because of 
what I conceive to be its illegality, and second because of what I 
believe to be the diminution of these appropriations many of which 
are applied, I will not say squandered, to such uses. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I do not know that I shall object to 
this amendment when perfected; but it seems to me that the debate 
has disclosed such a diversity of opinion with reference to the effect 
and scope of the amendment that it had better be eliminated from 
this bill. We have lived a great many years in this country improv- 
ing harbors from year to year without any such provision. 

Ir. CONKLING. Building wharves. 

Mr. ALLISON. Building wharves or whatever. We have before 
us now a provision prepared by two or three eminent Senators and 
amended four or five times, and I have just seen the handy fingers of 
the honorable Senator from Michigan [Mr. CHRISTIANCY] at this 
amendment, and I have no doubt he will perfect it still more. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Has it been amended oftener than the bill has 
been in other respects ? 

Mr. ALLISON. It does scem to me that a careful committee may 


take hold of this question and do the subject better justice than we 
are likely to do here by tinkering over it for an hour or two at the 
tail end of this bill. The provision itself does not take effect until 
the Ist of October, by the amendment, so that only two months will 
intervene between that time and the next session of the Senate, when 
the Judiciary Committee, or the Committee on Commerce, or some 
other standing committee of this House familiar with the subject. 
could prepare a bill just to the Government of the United States an 
just to all the people of this country, because I do fear that at many 
places this amendment, if adopted in any form that it is likely to take 
will do injustice to very good people who are engaged in one way and 
another in transacting business at these different places where har- 
bors and piers have been erected. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. MayI ask the Senator a question? Is it any part 
of the business of the people of the United States to furnish out of 
its Treasury places for private people to do business and take posses- 


sion of? 
Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. The Senator does not need to ask 
me that question. 
r. EDMUNDS. I think it is very opportune to the Senator’s argu- 


mént. 

Mr. ALLISON. It does seem singular that this great abuse all over 
this country has lain dormant for forty or fifty years and only been 
discovered at the tail end of this river and harbor bill, Therefore I 
suggest that if this matter is so vital and so important that you must 
make penal provisions with reference to it, put people in the peniten- 
tiary and fine them a thousand dollars or more, it is sufficiently im- 
portant to require the careful attention and consideration of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of this body. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I move to amend the amendment in the lat- 
ter part so as to read: 


And any person who, whether acting under the authority of a corporation or other- 
wise, shall willfully violate the foregoing provisions shall, on conviction thereof, 
be punished, if an individual, by imprisonment not more than one year, or by fine 
2 1 than $500, and if a corporation by fine of not more than $5,000 nor less 

an $500. 


Mr. CONKLING. I accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York, as amended. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Lask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WEST. Let it be reported as it stands now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Secrion —. That it shall not be lawful for apy p or corporation to continu- 
ously or permanently use or occupy any pier, breakwater, or other work of the 
United States for the improvement of rivers or harbors or navigation in the United 
States, for purposes of business, without the written consent of the Secretary of 
War, and without compliance with such conditions as he shall tibe; and such 
consent may be canceled at any time on one month's notice, And any person who, 
whether acting under the authority of a corporation or otherwise, shall willfully 
violate the fo: egoing provisions on conviction thereof, be punished. if an in- 
dividual, by imprisonment not more than one year or by fine not greater than 8500, 
and if a id Nomen by fine not more than $5,000 nor less than $500, This section 
shall take e; on the Ist day of October, 1876. 


The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 14, nays 
28; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Peperga Cockrell, Conkling, Edmunds, Hamlin, 
Hitchcock, Howe, Kernan, Merrimon, orrill, Oglesby, Thurman, and West—14. 

NAYS—Messrs, Allison, Bayard, Boutwell, Mage Cragin, Davis, Dennis, Eaton, 
Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Harvey, Ingalls, Jones of Florida, Kelly, Key, M š 
McDonald, Me „ Maxey, Mitchell, Randolph, Ransom, Sargent, Saulsb 
Sherman, Windom, Withers, and Wright—28. 

ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Bony, Booth, Bruce, Burnside, Cameron of 
Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Clayton, Conover, Dawes, Dorsey, Gold- 
thwaite, Gordon, Hamilton, Johnston, Jones of Nevada, 


Logan, Morton, Norwood, 
Paddock, Patterson, Robertson, Sharon, Spencer, Stevenson, Wadleigh, Wallace, 
and Whyte—29. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I offer the following amendment, to come in as a 
last section to the bill; and on it I ask for the yeas and nays: 

Any person who shall unlawfully injure or unlawfully occupy—except in case 
of stress of weather—any pier, breakwater, or other work of the United — for 


the eee of rivers or harbors, or navigation in the United on 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding 6100. 


The 925 and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. I would suggest to the Senator from Vermont to 
strike out “except in case of stress of weather.” I do not think 
that would be an unlawful occupation. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It might be unlawful in the sense of a trespass, 
and therefore I want to make it as acceptable as possible and ascer- 
tain if it is possible to put even the slightest check upon the sort of 
thing which seems to be going on at some places. 

Mr. McMILLAN, I voted against the last amendment and I shall 
feel compelled to vote against this. I believe there is a wrong, per- 
haps, which requires some legislation, but I think the circumstances 
are such as to require any legislation proposed to be carefully con- 
sidered by a committee, so that such legislation may be framed and 
placed upon the statute-book as will be certain to accomplish the pur- 
poses intended by it, and I think by legislating at this time and in 
this way great injury might be done to the interests of commeree 
where no such injury is intended. That is my only reason for oppos- 
ing this amendment; but if a provision of this kind can be referred 
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to a proper committee and receive the consideration of such a com- 
mittee, Í should very cheerfully support it. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 15, nays 
26; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Cameron of Wisconsin, Cockrell, Conkling, Cragin, 
Edmunds, Hamlin, Howe, Kernan, Merrimon, Morrill, Oglesby, Thurman, Wad- 
leigh, and West—15, 
NAYS—Messrs. Allison, Bayard, Boutwell, er, Dennis, Eaton, Ferry, Fre- 
linghuysen, Gordon, Harvey, Ingalls, Jones of Florida, Kelly, Key, McCreery. Mo- 
d, McMillan, Maxe hits ſolph, Ransom, Sargent, Saulsbury, Sherman, Win- 
dom, Withers, and Wright—26. . 
ABSENT—Messrs, Alcorn, Barnum, Bogy. Booth Bruce, Burnside, Cameron of 
Pennsylvania, Christiancy, Clayton, Conover, Davis, Dawes, Dorsey, Goldthwaite, 
Hamilton, Hitchcock, Johnston, Jones of Nevada, Logan, Mitchell, Morton, Nor- 
— Paddock, Patterson, Robertson, Sharon, Spencer, Stevenson, Wallace, and 
yte—30. * 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I see it has not got quite soft enough yet. I 
will try it again. I propose this amendment: 

Any person who shall unlawfally injure— 

Leaving out occupation entirely and confining it to mere injury 
“any pier, breakwater,” &c., “shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $100,” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

An pasa who shall unlawfully injure any pier, breakwater, or other work of 
the ted States for the improvement of rivers or harbors or navigation in the 
United States shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding $100. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I simply desire to say that this proposition and 
all propositions of this kind are general legislation. This is general 
le tion applying to a great multitude of cases, and it ought to be 
referred to the appropriate committee. I shall vote against it on that 
ground. I am told by the Senator who has the bill in charge that 
there is no by eat on this bill of a general character. There is 
legislation affecting and regulating the expenditure of particular 
sums named in the bill. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator from Ohio having no further objec- 
tion to offer to the amendment itself, comes at last to the solid ground 
that this is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Of a general character. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And legislation of a general character. What is 
the general character of this legislation? Its general character is 

ust as general as the bill is, and not a bit more. The bill provides 

,000,000 to construct, improve, repair, and protect public works of 
internal n This amendment pro that if any person 
shall willfully and unlawfully injure one of these works of public im- 
provement, he shall be subjected to the slight fine of $100, which will 
not send him to the penitentiary. Now, the Senator is struck with 
astonishment and says this is general Jegislation. It is not general 
legislation. It is specific legislation, applicable to the specific works 
that $5,000,000 of the money of the people of the United States is to 
be appropriated to build up and take care of. That is what it is, and 
nothing more. The objection that we have all or many of us made 
to legislating on appropriation bills that were merely to furnish money 
to carry on the Government according to the requisitions of existin 
law, is one thing; but when you sail out with a bill that has not in 
it any provision to carry out any existing law, but is absolutely fresh 
legislation though on an old subject, then in order to protect the 
uses to which we apply this money we propos that if any person com- 
mits an injury upon these works he shall be made responsible for it 
in a small penalty. That is the proposition. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Ihave had no opportunity to look at the 
statutes of the United States. If this matter was referred to a com- 
mittte, that committee probably would examine it. It seems to me 
very strange if in all the legislation there is not some provision, some 
statute against malicious mischief or against destroying the public 
works of the United States or the works for improving the naviga- 
tion of the rivers. The effect of this proposed statute is to reduce all 
those penalties down to $100 and to make that the punishment for 
all this mischief. Therefore it seems to me that this statute may be 
doing great damage. It may be really repealing many of the penal- 
ties which exist now for the protection of these very works. 

Besides, the Senate has several times by its vote indicated that it 
did not wish to legislate upon this subject without its being referred 
to a committee, and I do not think that any amendment can be so 
drawn that I would vote for it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I feel perfectly sure of that. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. You may be assured of it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have been sure of it for sometime. I will mod- 
ify my amendment by putting the penalty up to not exceeding a 
thousand dollars. I do not think that I Shall lose any votes by it, 
and it will make it look a little more respectable. Now I wish to say 
to my friend from New Jersey that several gentlemen have examined 
the statutes of the United States to see if there was any earthly way 
under existing law to prohibit the willful violation of the rights of 
the United States against the protest of the engineers and where 
nothing but the Army could be brought to bear to protect our works 
from absolute injury and destraction. Now, whether on a bill to which 
it is perfectly germane and to phe the very objects of the bill, it is 
possible to get a majority of this Senate to say that for such a piece 
of misconduct, not occupation, not use, but mere willful injury, the 
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persons who do that thing shall be brought under the penalty of law, 
is the question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not agree that the river and harbor bill is 
not like any other appropriation bill. It is a bill to carry on existing 
works and to commence new works, and it ought to be treated as and 
is in its nature an appropriation bill. 

As to general legislation the Senator from Vermont made a very in- 
teresting speech here the other day, one of great ability, to show that 
the conduct of the House of Representatives in undertaking to leg- 
islate in a wholesale manner upon an appropriation bill was not right 
and that we might very fairly stand upon that position. Here is an 
attempt to legislate not as to the particular works but as to all works, 
not those that are embraced in this bill but as to all the works of the 
eae States, and all the property of the United States, to protect 
them. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. O, no, sir; only river and harbor works for which 
this bill provides. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There are many hundreds of millions of dollars, 
I may say, invested in other rivers and other harbors in works com- 
pleted; and yet this section extends to them all. It is a penal law. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So it is. 

Mr. SHERMAN, And are you to put on a river and harbor bill all 
the laws that we pass, all the penal statutes that ought to be invented 
by the Judiciary Committee, all the commercial regulations that 
ought to be invented by the Committee on Commerce? If so, there 
is no virtue in the rule we have been acting on. If this amendment 
is adopted, what can we say to the House when they have undertaken 
to change the salaries of all officers of the Government from the 
President down, the salaries they provided for 8 5 appropriated for 
in the bill that they sent to us? If they cannot change the salaries 
that are provided for in those bills, how can we on this bill puta 
penal statute as to public improvements that have been finished fifty 
yon ago? Iam perfectly willing to do anything to protect the pub- 

ic property ; but the suggestion made by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey is perfectly correct, that this matter ought to be referred to the 
proper committee to examine it. 

r. EDMUNDS. Let me ask the Senator if he has not himself 
moved to this very bill an amendment of legislation respecting the 
east pier in Cleveland Harbor? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Aud that was perfectly proper, because the rule 
expressly authorizes where a particular sum of money is appropriated 
for a particular purpose an amendment of a legislative character to 
be offered in regard to that particular appropriation. The rule ex- 
pressly provides for it, and that is perfectly germane always to every 
appropriation bill and is not controverted by any Senator whateyer, 

t is where a particular appropriation is made, anything that di- 
rects the mode and manner of its expenditure is proper and pertinent 


to it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is just what the House have done about sal- 
aries. They appropriate 83 for salaries and provide that what 
they a 3 shall be in full for all that the men do. 

Mr. 8 ERMAN. I think we are all astute enough to see the differ- 
ence between a particular provision as to how a particular sum of 


g | money appropriated in a bill shall be expended and what results shall 


come from a gece appropriation. 

Mr. THURMAN. No one can deny the propriety of this proposi- 
tion as an abstract proposition. The oy objection to it is that it is 

roposed as a part of an appropriation bill. I leave it to those who 

ave disou: that question whether it is i r on this bill or not. 
The Senator from Vermont says that the rale that no general legisla- 
tion shall be had in appropriation bills applies only to those bills 
which appropriate money in 8 of law for the necessary sup- 
port of the Government, (and that is a very strong proposition,) and 
does not apply to a bill of this sort which is not necessary to maintain 
or support or carry on the Government. I leave that, however, to 
those who see fit to enter upon that discussion. 

But what I have now to say is that my friend from Vermont has 
got down to what is a very fine point in this business, and that he 
might just as well give up. His amendment is not legislation that 
will get at the evil. The present proposition belongs to general leg- 
islation and does not at touch the grievance which has been con- 
sidered. I move, in hope that it will meet his assent and that of 
others, to strike ont all after the word “that” in his amendment and 
insert: 

The Secretary of War is hereby directed to re to Congress on the first Mon- 
day of December next what legislation is in his opinion n to protect the 
the breakwaters, piers, and other public works constructed by the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He will say that an appropriation of $10,000,000 
is what is necessary to protect them. That is all we call upon him 
to do. 

Mr. THURMAN. I mean against unlawful injury or occupation. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Would it not be a good thing to say it then, if 
that is what you mean? 

Mr. THURMAN. Insert “against trespass upon or injury to the 
same. 

Mr. CONKLING. I can see no objection to this amendment as it 
is modified now; except that it repeats inadequately what I take to 
be the existing law. It is manifestly under the statutes touching 
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the Secretary of War, the Engineer Corps, and the doing of river and 
harbor work, the duty of the Secretary of War in his report to pe 
sent any facts bearing upon thatsubject. It manifestly was his duty 
to do it on the several occasions when he sent here reports, some of 
which I have read, calling attention in one instance, and it is not the 
only one, to this very thing for which the Senator from Ohio now in- 
quires, to wit: not only trespass upon the piers of the United States, 
but damage done to them. And it is the duty of the President of the 
United States in sending his message to us to send along with it the 
report of the Secretary of War and the report of the Engineer De- 
partment which the Secretary of War by appending makes a part 
of his report. All that is the law now. All that, for aught I see, 
will be the law if this amendment is adopted; but the Senator from 
Ohio will take no offense I hope when I say that I cannot discover 
that this will add one particle of weight to the duty now imposed by 
law upon the President, the Secretary of War, and the head of the 
Ba 8 Department. 

the honorable Senator from Ohio will take the trouble to turn 
over the leaves of the last report, or the report before that, or the re- 
port before that, he will find in one case in all of them, and in other 
cases in some of them, attention sharply called to the abuse at which 
these amendments bave been aimed, some of them running through 
a series of reports; so that he understands that is his duty now. fi 
one case there was a specific recommendation that a certain tres- 
passer ought to be compelled to do certain things, and the words of 
the recommendation were “It is recommended to Con; to require 
that arrangement to be made.” Now the honorable Senator puts at 
the end of this bill a little notice to the Secretary of War that he is 
expected to keep on 2 this story to Congress. Well, the best of 
men will bear Watching. I do not think it will hurt the Secretary 
of War 1 55 do us any good. 

Mr. THURMAN. I have a word to say. If it is the duty of the 
Secretary of War to report to Congress What my amendment pro- 
poses he shall report, and if he has not performed that duty in time 
past through all the long years that the law has existed it is time to 
waken him up. If this provision be adopted, then he will make the 


report. 

Mr. CONKLING. But he has performed the duty. He has made 
the report, and it lies on our tables. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, I cannot vote for the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Ohio. It seems to me that that is rather 
a severe measure. I folt at the outset of this debate as though I 
should like to do a little something to check these wrongs; but I 
have learned in the course of it already that this right to use the 
piers and breakwaters of the United States is one of the inalienable 
rights of our people. The only thing I think left for us to do is to 
amend the Declaration of Independence and include among those in- 
alienable rights there set forth not merely the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, but the right to use the piers and 
breakwaters of the United States. But having recognized that as 
one of the inalienable rights, why do you wish to threaten the people 
with the deprivation of those rights? Shall we not lay ourselves 
liable to some sort of process for slandering their title? Here is an 
intimation, quite plain, quite specific, that the Secretary of War may 
possibly make a report which will incite us to trample on that right, 
to abrogate it, in point of fact to snatch it away from the people. 
I do not think it i8 worth while to hold out oy, threat of that sort, 
but leave the people in the quiet, the profitable enjoyment of this 


right. 

Besides, it seems to me there is another objection to it. It throws 
the whole penalty, if there is a wrong in the use of this property, not 
upon those who commit the wrong, but upon the Secretary of War. 

The Senator from Vermont has prop a penalty of $100, not to 
exceed that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have modified it up to a thousand. 

Mr. HOWE. To be imposed upon those who committed the wrong. 
The Senator could not vote for that; that was selfish. The Senator 
from Ohio concludes that, although we will not put $100 on those 
who will commit the wrong, we will put on the Secretary of War the 
panan of making a report here which, when it comes in, will be 

ow instructive to the Senate I will not undertake tosay. But if we 
cannot come to the conclusion to protect this property without a re- 
port of the Secretary of War, I fear we shall not with a report. If 
we mean to protect this property, if we mean to secure it to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, if we mean to protect it inst tres- 
passers and against injury for private profit, I take it we know just 
as well how to do it to-day as we shall know after having heard from 
the Secretary of War. 

Mr. THURMAN. These works are under the charge and control of 
the Secretary of War. I think it is well to hear from him whether 
any legislation is necessary for their protection. That is matter of 
detail of which this Senate cannot necessarily take notice, cannot 
have the information upon which to legislate without its being com- 
municated to the Senate Here is an officer charged with the super- 
intendence and control of these great public works. I think for one 
that we ought to hear from him haber legislation is necessary in 
the direction of the amendment offered.by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Has he not already reported to us over and over 
again that in one case in the Senators own State wrong-doers have 
taken exclusive possession and exclude the authorities of the United 
States and that a military force is necessary to get possession ? 


Mr. THURMAN. A subordinate officer of the Engineer Depart- 
ment has made that report, and that is all, 

Mr. CONKLING. O, no! 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That the Secretary has transmitted to us, 

Mr. CONKLING. The subordinate officer has made it to the chief; 
the chief has made it to the Secretary of War; the Secretary of War 
has made it to the President; and the President has sent it here with 
his message. : 

Mr. THURMAN. And after all that red-tape it is nothing but the 
report of Colonel Cram, the subordinate officer. Iwant to know from 
the responsible head of the Department whether or not the facts 
require that there should be legislation. 

Mr. CONKLING. Does the Senator expect the Secretary of War to 
go around in person and look at all these works? 4 

Mr. THURMAN. No; but I do expect that if he is worthy to be 
Secretary of War, through all the agencies under his contro] and sub- 
ject to his direction he will get such facts as any other minister in any 
other government in the world would submit to the legislature. 

Mr. HOWE. I would suggest to the Senator from Vermont whether 
he had not better change the penalty imposed in his amendment so 
as to provide that whenever any person is convicted of a trespass 
upon any of the piers or breakwaters of the United States the Sec- 
retary of War shall be sentenced to make a report. [Lauglhter.] 

Mr. HARVEY. If it be in order I wish to express the belief that 
whenever the Committee on the Judiciary or the Committee on Com- 
merce shall bring forward a bill for the protection of this property it 
will receive the assent of nearly if not every Senator. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think this last proposition of the Senator from 
Ohio is eg eee too severe, and I move to amend by inserting after 
the words “ tary of War” the words— 

The railroad corporation now occupying the pier at Cleveland thereto consenting. 
(Langhter.) 

Mr. ALLISON, Is that in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will look and see. 

Mr. THURMAN. That implies that there is somebody on this floor 
representing that railroad interest. Ihave to say to the Senator from 
Vermont that if there isany such person it is not I. I have said again 
and again in this discussion that in my judgment that railroad com- 
pany ought to maintain that pier. I have said again and again that 
that railroad company derives benefits from that pier that onght to 
be a sufficient und for compelling it to maintain it, and I voted 
for the proposition of his colleague for the very purpose of compell- 
ing that company to maintain that pier, knowing at the same time 
that the use made of that pier by that railroad company was worth 
millions of dollars to the people of the United States, knowing that 
it is the sheerest and most narrow-minded idea in the world to con- 
demn that use. But Iam not here to say that that railroad company 
ought not to maintain that pier. What is it that I propose by my 
amendment? The Senator’s colleague proposed an amendment that 
seemed to wake up nearly half the Senators on this floor. Every 
Senator who represented a State in which there was a work of pub- 
lic improvement was alarmed lest some interest might be interfered 
with, lest some fisherman, some schooner interest, some steamboat in- 
terest, some barge interest might be interfered with by the Senator's 
colleague’s amendment. I thonght the Senator's colleague’s proposi- 
tion was a wise provision and voted for it; but it was voted down, 
voted down in the Senate; and now the Senator seeks to turn into 
ridicule a proposition to obtain from the head of that Department 
that has charge of this whole subject the information on which we 
want to legislate by a particular fling at the port of Cleveland! 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr, President, it was not my pur to throw 
any imputation upon the Senator from Ohio or anybody else; but it 
seemed to me that we had spent almost theentire day upon this prop- 
osition elects | and setting out for some large reforming and that 
we had dwindled down so far that at the present time I regarded all 
the propositions in relation to this matter as entirely worthless and 
that we had better proceed and pass the bill without anything. It 
was for no other purpose than to show, as I thought, that there had 
been perhaps too much tenderness exercised toward this corporation 
that has usurped, as I understand, for twenty-three years the occu- 
pancy of this pier, and now that it was in a dilapidated state refused 
either to repair it or to allow the United States to do it. I thought 
there was a little too much tenderness to ward that corporation, and 
that after having spent this long time and coming down to so fine a 
point as this we might as well get rid of the whole subject as spend 
any more time upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont pro- 
poses an amendment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio 

Mr. MORRILL. I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 

roposed by the Senator from Ohio to the amendment of the Senator 

‘rom Vermont. 

Mr. HAMLIN. 
trust the Senator from Ohio will accept. 

And the Secretary of War is hereby directed to report to Con at its next 
seasion all the instances in the United States in which piers, breakwaters, or other 
structures or works built or made by the United States in aid of commerce or nay- 
igation are used, occupied, or injured by a corporation or an individual, and the 


extent and mode of such use, occupation, or injury, and toe facts touching the 
same, 


I have an amendment to that amendment which I 
I move to add: 
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Mr. THURMAN. I accept that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio will be so modified. 

Mr. KERNAN. I suggest to the Senator from Maine to put in 
“ unlawfully” before “used.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No; let us find out all sorts of cases. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I offer this amendment because at some subsequent 


time we may act on the subject, about which I have a great deal of 
doubt; but if that time should ever come, it would be desirable that 
we have full information. We bave it not now. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What becomes of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This isan amendment to it striking 
out and inserting. 

Mr. THURMAN, A substitute for it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio as a substitute for the proposition of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment as thus amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I now offer the following amendment to come in 
at the end of the amendment just adopted, which is the last draught 
I sent to the Chair: 

Aw who shall unlawfully injure any pier or breakwater, or other work 

A mah y inj yp 


of the States for the improvement of rivers or harbors or navigation in the 
an: States, shall, on convic thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding 
000. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It seems to me that that would be a 
bad amendment to adopt. While it may be that there is not on our 
statute-book any law imposing a penaky for these injuries to public 
works—— : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Unlawful injuries. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Unlawful injuries to public works, yet I 
ares that if in the State of Illinois or Ohio, where these works 
are located, any person should take gunpowder and maliciously de- 
stroy them, it would be an offense that their statutes would certainly 
apply to, and a person so offending would be sent properly to the pen- 
itentiary, probably for life. It may be that our pasing this law 
making the penalty a mere pecuniary fine of $1,000 would not affect 
that State law. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What does the Senator think about that point? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That may be so; I am not entirely cer- 
tain; but whether it is or not, there is that comity existing between 
the Federal Government and the State government that I do not 
think a judge would impose a pree fine, unless he was compelled 
by the State statutes, than the United States had said should be im- 
posed for that offense. This shows the impropriety of our legislating 
without referring these subjects to a committee; and my friend from 
Vermont, for the first time I think since I have known him, has de- 
parted from his rule of insisting that statutes of this character should 
take that direction. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I have not departed from any rule 
of conduct at all. I have taken the liberty as other Senators have, 
when a bill is under discussion and a great abuse necessary to be cor- 
rected by legislation relating to the subject of that very bill comes 
to light, to propie in my humble way some redress against it. That 
is all; so that I believe I am within the line of my own precedents. 

Now, the Senator says the objection to this is that it interferes with 
State comity. The Senator had better repeal all our laws against 
counterfeiting the coinage, for the States all have laws of that kind, 
anda t many others that operate upon the same persons and 
upon the same class of subjects and upon the very same acts. The 
United States and the States pass their independent laws without 
any reference to whether the penalty is great or small in either case. 
The statute-books are full of such cases; and I never heard before 
that legislation was asked even to be postponed on the ground that 
we were to inquire what is the condition of a State law about some 
public interest of the United States which by possibility might be 
protected under it. I do not think that argument will stand. 

I do not want to occupy time; but in order to make the amendment 
I hope acceptable to everybody, before “unlawfully” I wish to insert 
the words“ willfully and,” so that it shall be a willful and unlawful 
injury of this particular class of public property mentioned in this 

ill. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to ask my friend one ques- 
tion, whether he thinks that a court in Ohio, if we fix this penalty at 
a thousand dollars, would in any event impose a greater penalty under 
the State law than we had indicated! 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do most certainly. I have that respect for the 
courts of the State of Ohio that leads me 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. They would have that respect for us to 
mt that we would fix the right penalty. 

fr. EDMUNDS. I have forgotten which one of us it was who was 
speaking. I have that respect for the courts of the State of Ohio that 
leads me to believe those courts in executing their own laws will do it 
independently, on theirown judgment, according to the justiceof each 
icular case that is brought judicially before them, and I have no 
oubt they will do so; and so of the courts of New Jersey. If they 


think their penalties are adequate and the case requires their imposi- 
tion, if they are five times what this is, if such a case could possibly 
occur, where they had jurisdiction over the question, as I do not be- 
lieve there is one in the whole United States, then they would im- 
pose the penalty. There is nothing to he feared from that. Here is 
a clause that was put on about the Eads affair at the month of the 
Mississippi in the last river and harbor bill. 

That any person maliciously or intentionally— 

I have it “ willfully“— 
injuring said works, or interfering with the construction thereof, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and may be tried for such offense before the district court 
of the United States for the district wherein such offense may be committed; and 
if found guilty he shall be liable to a fine not exceeding $1,000, or to imprisonment 
for not more two years, or to both fine and imprisonment as aforesaid, for 
each offense. 

I offer a measure in respect to this very class of public works men- 
tioned iu this bill and all of them that are mentioned in it. One 
section of this bill covers the other public works that are not named 
specifically and provides for their repair and improvement. So the 
Senator from Ohio is wrong in saying that there is a single work to 
which this bill does not apply and to which the amendment does not. 
I do hope that as now modified the Senate will agree to it. 

The PRESIDENT pe tempore. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 
dered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 26, nays 17; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Booth, Boutwell, Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, 
Cockrell, Conkling, Dawes, Edmunds, Ferry, Hamlin, Hitchcock. Howe, Kernan, 
Key, McMillan, Merrimon. Mitchell, Morrill, Oglesby, Paddock, Ransom, Sargent, 
PNAS Messi. Allison. Bayard c Davis, Dennis, Eaton, Frelinghu 
Jones of Florida, Kelly, McCreery, Maxey, Norwood, Randolph, Sherman, Wad. 


leigh, Withers, and Wright—17. 

ABSEN T—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum Bogy, Bruce, Burnside, Cameron of Pennsyl- 
vanis, Clayton, Conover, n, Dorsey, Goldthwalte, Gordon, Hamilton, Harvey, 
Ingalls, Johnston, Jones of Nevada, Logan, M „Morton. Patterson, Robert- 
son, Saulsbury, Sharon, Spencer, Stevenson, Wallace, and Whyte—28. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would call the attention of my friend 
from Vermont to the amendment just adopted and ask whether it 
does not have the effect of repealing the act in reference to the pro- 
tection of the work at the mouth of the Mississippi River. There the 
penalty is a fine or 1 or both. This is for the protection 
of all the works of the United States, and is only a fine, which I 
think is an illustration of this mode of legislation without laws going 
to a committee. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is a very good illustration, inasmuch as we 
had the law before us and read it, and inasmuch as the Senator saw 
the point before and ought to have contributed his valuable experi- 
ence to making it right. I beg to assure my distinguished friend that 
I do not think it would be very bad if it did. If it does repeal it, we 
have a new law for a thousand dollars fine instead of a law for fine 
and imprisonment, as it is; so that I think the public interest may 
possibly be protected to the extent of this small amendment in that 


case. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. But my impression was that the object 
of the Senator was to make the law more stringent for the protection 
of these works, instead of making it more lenient. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, ‘t was not either fear of making it more 
stringent for the protection of the Eads work or making it more 
lenient. It was to apply the law to all the works of the United 
States, there being no law now against willful injuries by people who 
are unlawfully doing wrong to them. That was it. The Senator 
does not like that sort of law; I do; and so we have disposed of the 
subject. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to ask that one or two of the amendments 
of the committee be reserved. I will hunt them up. I had them 
marked on my bill. 

Mr. HARVEY. I wish to reserve the amendment on page 13, be- 
sinning at line 309 and running to line 312. 

Mr. THURMAN. I ask unanimous consent to give notice that as 
soon as this bill is disposed of [ shall ask the Senate to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill reported by the Judiciary Committee in 
respect to the Pacific Rai roads. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want to repeat a notice that I gave in advance of 
my friend from Ohio, that I shall ask the Senate to take up the post- 
route bill if I can get the floor. 

Mr. SARGENT. If there is any virtue in notices, I desire to say 
that I wish to call before the Senate the important measure giving 
effect to the Hawaiian treaty. 

Mr. CONKLING. I wish to give notice that there are several bills 
on the Calendar which I shall endeavor to get the Senate to consider 
as soon 98 circumstances will permit. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask that all the amendments not reserved be con- 
curred in, so that we may make some progress. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I want te reserve the amendment from line 162 
to line 165. That is about the fallen trees in the Little Kanawha River. 
I think most of the others are iu the text of the bill, and are not 
necessary to be reserved. > 
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Mr. CONKLING. I am told it was said the other day in the Sen- 
ate during my absence, which absence was not greater than five 
minutes, that the State of New York had managed in this last re- 
vision of the bill to profit about $100,000, I am told the statement 
was; I have not looked at the RECORD. I think it is worth my 
while to put on record the truth in that regard, which is that the 
committee struck out entirely from the State of New York appropria- 
tions amounting to $44,000. They reduced other appropriations. 
The whole addition made—for there were additions—amounts to ex- 
actly $95,000. Of that addition 390,000 concerns the removal of rocks 
ət Hell Gate, and although I do not wish to repeat what I said 
once before about Hell Gate, I wish to be sure that the Senate does 
not forget that, although Hell Gate is in waters geographically within 
the limits of the State of New York, it has no more to do with the 
Staie of New York than with any and every other State on the At- 
lantic coast, except so far as the commerce of one State may be 
greater than that of another. 

Mr. THURMAN. May I interrupt the Senator to ask what is the 
question under consideration ? 

Mr. CONKLING. The pending question is on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole, and I am speaking 
to that question. 

Mr. THURMAN, But on what particular amendment? 

Mr. CONKLING. I am speaking on all of them now. They are all 


pending in Sees 

Mr. EDM . They are not yet separated. 

Mr. CONKLING. The rocks at Hell Gate are hidden rocks lying 
in an arm of the in a great strait, which strait I want to remin 
the Senator from Ohio when it is cleared will shorten the trip of sea- 
going vessels to Europe three hundred miles. 

Mr. THURMAN, My dear friend from New York, I beg now to say 
that I am for Hell Gate all the time. [Laughter. 

Mr. CONKLING. I know there is a certain affinity between the 
gate of hell and the Senator from Ohio. [Langhter.] I was not 
arguing to dispute that proposition; but speaking of this particular 
Hell Gate, I object to its being located, in the sense of a work local 
in character, in the State of New York and charged to her account in 
the river and harbor bill; and therefore I am observing that all the 
vessels which traverse Long Island Sound are ex to the danger 
of these rocks. Therefore I am observing that these rocks lie at the 
bottom of an arm of the sea, of a great strait of national commerce, 
in no sense applicable to this bill and in no other sense known among 
men local in the State of New York. And now I say that dismissing 
Hell Gate the committee in its last revision has stricken down the 
appropriations for the State of New York $85,000—and I say it be- 
cause I repeat that in my absence the other day it was intimated 
thut in he harmony of this bill it had come to pass that $100,000 had 
been added to the benefits which the State of New York would have 
enjoyed under the original bill. I wish to correct that statement, 
and to say that this $85,000 taken from the bill has not been with- 
drawn from creeks, from rivers subject to the police power of the 
State of New York, and belonging to it, but withdrawn from great 
harbo-s on inland seas, thereby meaning Lake Erie and Lake Onta- 
rio. The harbor of Dunkirk, the terminus of the Erie Railway, has 
been striken out altogether, so that not a penny remains for it. So 
for four harbors on Lake Ontario, the shores of which are bold, the 
billows of which are stormy, the coast of which is little indented, 
the harbors of which are few and far between, all appropriation 
has been stricken from the bill. When I state these facts the Senate 
will be able to see to what extent New York as a State, in a local 
sense, has profited by the revision of the committee. In lien of all 
these reductions and of all these obliterations nothing appears to 
compensate New York in the bill, except that for every State from 
Maine to Texas, for every State interested in the ocean commerce of 
this country, whether coastwise or not, to shorten the track of sea- 
going ships to Europe three hundred miles, and to remove a danger- 
ous and lurking cluster of rocks invisible to the eye in a great arm 
of the sea, I repeat $90,000 has been added to the appropriations. 

Mr. President, concluding these observations, and hearing Senators 
reserve special amendments, I wish I could have an arrangement, 
which wonld be very innocent and very little, by which I might have 
passed over in the Senate these amendments which in a row strike 
out everything for the harbors of New York, to the end that if I find 
that the Senate is going to overrule the committee in respect of other 
amendments I may have my e without being at the head 
of the class, of seeing whether I might not ask the Senate to do that 
for New York also. But I know it would be just. like my friend from 
Towa to object to this and, therefore, I will not ask for it; but I wish 
to say that I shall feel at liberty to move to reconsider the action of 
the Senate, if the Senate concurs in the amendments of the committee 
striking out New York and then overrules them touching other States. 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President, when I was a very young boy 
my mother put into my hand Knickerbocker's History of New York, 
and I read in it the adventures of those who went up and met with 
great misfortunes at what was then called Hurl Gate, but is now 
called Hell Gate, and ever since that time I have longed for and de- 
sired to vote for an improvement of that strait. I therefore fully 
sympathize with the Senator from New York, and am willing to vote 
for almost any sum to improve Hell Gate, or Hurl Gate, or whatever 
is its proper name; and I agree with him that to talk of that strait 


as being within the limits of the State of New York, and limited by 
that circumstance, instead of being a great entrance to the whole 
Republic, is the silliest of all absurdities. But I submit to my friend 
that he had better take this bill as it is, because, while there is Hurl 
Gate, there is the improvement of Fort Madison, in Iowa; there is 
the improvement of the Raccoon fork of no-named creek in some- 
where else that I never heard of, In other words, this bill is just 
like every other bill of this sort—a bill in which everybody seeks to 
get the most that he can for his own locality, without regard to the 
Constitution of the United States, or without regard to public utility. 
Therefore I would advise my friend from New York to let Hurl Gate 
go with what it has. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, the statement that the Senate 
committee had increased the appropriations for the State of New York 
$110,000 was male by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. MORTON] upon 
the fignres which I gave him. I pro now toshow the correctness 
of that proposition. On page 1 $15,000 was stricken out for Dun- 
kirk; on page 2 $6,000 was stricken out for Olcott; on page 2 $5,000 
was stricken out for the improvement of the harbor at Pultneyville, 
New York; on page 2$5,000 was stricken out for the improvement of 
the harbor at Great Sodus Bay; on page 11 $5,000 was stricken out 
for the improvement of the harbor at Waddington, New York; and 
on page 11 $15,000 was stricken out for the improvement of Harlem 
River. That makes a decrease of $54,000, On page 1$10,000 is added 
for Buffalo; on page 2 $3,000 is added for Oak Orchard; on page 2 
$90,000 is added for East River and Hell Gate, and on page 11 $20,000 
is added for Oswego; and on the same page $41,000 is added for the 
Hudson River, in New York, making a total of $164,000; and when 
you deduct $54,000 of decrease from that, you leave a square increase 
of $110,000. It will not do for the distinguished Senator from New 
York to nod his ambrosial locks in this direction and say that the 
appropriation for Hell Gate is not in the State of New York. It is 
an appropriation to be expended in the improvement of that place, 
and the State of New York derives the benefit from it. It may be 
that ultimate benefits will be derived by other States and other com- 
munities; but the benefit is given directly to the State of New York. 
I think the assertion which was made by the Senator from Indiana 
is true, that the ded ee were increased by the Senate com- 
mittee $110,000, aad that New York reaps the benefit of that amount. 

Mr. CONKLING. My honorable friend, the Senator from the great- 
est State in the Union, and the brightest star in the radiant galaxy 
of States, if that was his description, has been perhaps imperfectly 
heard all over the Chamber, and therefore I beg to repeat first his 
statement that $110,000 has been added for the State of New York, 
and he makes it up by including this item “for the improvement of 
the Hudson River, New York, $25.000.” It now stands $66,000, and 
he says that is an addition of $41,000. Let me show him how plain 
a tale will put him down. If he will tarn over to page 17 he will 
find ihat there stood— 

For dredging Hudson River in front of Jersey City $25,000, 


That was stricken ont. In other words, that appropriation and the 
other appropriation was lumped; and now, if my friend will take his 
pencil and deduct $25,000 from $41,000, he will find that he has fallen 
into one error. When the honorable Senator comes to prove as a 
graphical and commercial fact that Hell Gate is local to the State of 
New York, the demonstration is so plain that I have nothing to say 
about it. It is like the seventh proposition of Euelid which has been 
called the pons asinorum, thereby meaning the bridge of asses. 

Mr. McCRERRY. I give netice that I reserve the amendment 
making an appropriation of $270,000 for the Great Kanawha in West 
Virginia, line 158 to line 161. I also reserve the proposition striking 
out $25,000 for the improvement of the Big Sandy Riverin Kentucky 
and West Virginia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the amendments except those that have been reserved for separate 
vote. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first reserved amendment will 
be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Page 13, line 309 to 312, the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole struck out: 

For the improvement of the Missouri River at the point where it is cutting into 
the Kansas abore above Saint Joseph, Missouri, for the protection of the city of 
Saint Joseph, $10,000. 

Mr. HARVEY. I wish to say a few words on that, and I will be- 
gin by disclaiming any intention to disturb the harmony of this bill 
about which we heard so much yesterday and something to-day. 
Harmony in any sense of the word is a good thing to have about the 
house. this connection I think the word is used in a musical sense. 
This bill is legislation set to music ; and I have no disposition to dis- 
turb it, as I have said. I think it is a little too much neglected in 
this utilitarian age. I know of a poet who is skeptical about “the 
music of the spheres” because he never heard it; bnt the harmony 
of this bill is audible, I think, to the dullest ears, and I only desire 
to add if possible to the harmony of the bill by restoring the key- 
note of the symphony; and that I deem to be the little improvement 
provided for in this item. 

This is for an improvement on the Missouri River between the 
States of Kansas and Missouri—two of the best States in the Union— 
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and the improvement is upon the greatest river on the continent in 
the middle of its course. It is an improvement necessary to prevent 
the destruction of navigation upon that river; to prevent the do- 
struction of the city of Saint Joseph on the Missouri River, and to 
prevent the destruction of the navigation of the river by the disper- 
sion of the waters over a great space of ground on the Kansas side 
which will so shallow the stream as to make a permanent and in- 
superable obstacle to navigation. The navigation of this river is of 
great use to the whole country. It is of present immediate use in trans- 
porting supplies to the Army of the United States engaged in war 
Wich the hostile Sionx on the northwestern frontier. I think there 
should be no opposition to it. It is the only thing that is asked for 
in the whole central portion of the continent. It is true that it is 
located a long way from Hell Gate, and from McC s Cove, Mack- 
ey’s Ferry, and the eastern pier at Cleveland ; but, sir, it is deservin 
of consideration nevertheless. I am in earnest about this matter, an 
I really believe that this appropriation should be restcred. 

Now, sir, what is the ground of the objection to it, if any? It must 
be because it is said that this bill must be limited to $5,000,000. 
Whence the necessity for that limit? The object of this bill is to 
provide for the improvement of facilities for commerce. The great 
mistake was in recommitting this bill with instractions to limit it to 
$5,000,000. The consequence of that vote has been that every Sena- 
tor on the floor, when he comes to consider the improvements of 
which he has particular knowledge, admits that the appropriation is 
inadequate, 

If it is legitimate and proper to make i ee pie for this pur- 

they should be made with a view to their adequacy. If it is 
legitimate and esl De then making such a little bill will not be 
regarded as an excuse for it. I ask why the limit to five millions? 
It was only proposed when the bill passed the Senate before making 
it about a million and a half more. At this very session we appro- 
priated for a great show at Philadelphia just abont the amount of 
money that has been or will be saved by this cutting down. Have 
we A paps ourselves in something like the position of the family that 
sold the cocking-stove to get money to go to the circus? Let us not 
on the question of the little sum of $10,000 obstruct the navigation 
of the prent Missouri River, and leave the whole interior of this coun- 
try without a single appropriation for the protection of its commer- 
cial interests. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment striking out this item. 

The amendment was concurred in. 
oP xcs PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next reserved amendment will 

re 

The CHIEF CLERK. The next reserved amendment made as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole is in lines 156 and 157. 

Mr. HARVEY. I believe I voted under a misapprehension on the 
last amendment. Was the vote to concur in the amendment of the 
committee ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was. The Chair observed that 
the Senator from Kansas concurred. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARVEY. Lask that the vote be taken again. The Senate 
must certainly have been under a misapprehension, as I was. 

Several Senators. No; we knew what it was. 

The PRESIDENT ge tempore. Is there objection to taking the vote 
again? [“No.”] The Cheir will Pr the question again. 

Mr. SARGENT. The Senator from Kansas made a very pleasant 
speech indeed. I admired the speech very much, but I will not speak 

ut the harmony of the bill. 

Mr. HARVEY. Having voted so loud, I carried the amendment 
myself. [Laughter.] It is for that reason I ask for a reconsidera- 


tion. 
Mr. SARGENT. It shows that the instincts of the Senator were 
ight if he was not exactly observing what he was doing. I trust, 
however, the Senate will stand by the votes it has given up to this 
115 at any rate so far as not to increase the appropriations in the 

ill. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Tho next reserved amendment was in lines 156 and 157, to insert: 

And from Smith's Shoals to the Falls of the Cumberland, $2,000. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to ask my honored friend in ch 
bill to explain this business abont “ Smith’s Shoals to the F 
Cumberland,” what it is, who recommends it, &c. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will do so with great pleasure. This Cumber- 
land River extends through the States of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and the people living along the river and in its neighborhood have 
no railway facilities whatever, and from information received by the 
committee we were satisfied that the expenditure of a small sum of 
money here would be of very great benefit to the people living along 
this stream in securing them a method of transportation for their 


oro 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Where do they carry them? 

Mr. ALLISON. All along down the Cumberland River. 
sae EDMUNDS. Is there a recommendation of the engineers for 

is 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; there is no recommendation of the engi- 
neers, I believe, for this particular expenditure, There is a recom- 
mendation for the general improvement of this river from Nashville 
to the falls of the berlan: 


of the 
of the 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Has there been public money spent on this sec- 
tion of the river before ? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This appears to me to be entirely outside. 

Mr. ALLISON. My friend from Virginia reminds me that this 
$2,000 is to remove certain obstructions in the Upper Cumberland by 
which the people can reach the coal-mines situated at the falls. 

Mr. WITHERS, There are large deposits of coal which are located 
just above the falls, and the object is to remove these obstructions so 
as to utilize that coal and bring it down the river to Nashville and 
other points. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Vermont that this 
united appropriation for the Cumberland above Nashville appeals 
very strongly to the committee; and although no money has been ex- 

nded hitherto upon the Cumberland above Nashville, we felt tho 

orce of the fact that there is no railway communication for all the 
good people who live along this river, and that by providing a small 
sum of money these people can secure a fair river navigation for a 
great many miles. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is just it. Isympathize with the people who 
live in that neighborhood as much as my triend from Iowa does; but 
my question is whether we have any right to tax the people of the 
United States for their local advantage because they have not a rail- 
road and because they happen to live in an interior part of a State 
where the rivers are not navigable. That is the point. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will not argue the question with the Senator. I 
will not occupy time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator is not occupying time; I am occu- 
pring time, [laughter,] at least I thought I was entitled to the floor. 

am not occupying time for the purpose of occupying time; but feel- 
‘ng some responsibility as a Senator of the United States not to vote 
for measures that seem to me to be plainly beyond the constitutional 
power of Congress, however strong my sympathy may be for a par- 
ticular people in a particular neighborhood, I feel justified in half the 
time the Senator has taken in answer to my inquiry in stating my 
opposition to this measure, 

It is not because I do not like the people. I do like them. It is not 
because I would not do everything in my power to aid them ; but the 
public money of the United States is committed to my charge for one 
as a trust, under specific direction contained in the Constitution that 
I shall only appropriate it to national objects aud in a particular way. 
Then the question is, Is this fairly within the true construction of the 
Constitution a national object? The Senator evidently confesses that 
it is not. It has never hitherto been thought to be by the Con 
of the United States. Itisthe beginning of appropriations indefinite 
in extent and amount for the improvement of. a river in a State that 
does not in any fair sense fall within national jurisdiction. That is 
my objection, and that is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
this amendment. 

8 3 was concurred in; there being on a division -ayes 

, noes 9. 

3 pro tempore. The next reserved amendment will 
read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
inserted in the bill as lines 162, 163, 164, and 165 the following: 

` For removal of Beaver and Nailor Bend Rocks, and for out and 
fallen trees in the Little Kanawha, West Virginia, $7,300. ne PER 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I shonld like to ask the Senator in charge what 
the recommendation of the engineers is on that subject and whether 
there has been a former appropriation and whether this is a great na- 
tional highway within the constitutional sense. 

Mr. ALLISON. This is a great national highway, I will say to the 
Senator, known as the Little Kanawha. This expenditure is below 
Bulitown in West Virginia. [Laughter.] I will have the Secretary 
read what the engineer says upon this subject. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I will call attention to the fact that this river has been surveyed 
for improvement on a much more extensive scale than that reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This is the skirmishing line of appropriations. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Clerk will read just what is said by the en- 
gineer in the report I send to the desk: 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Should the cost of extending the existing slack-water em be considered too 
great, it might be considered proper to ap riate a small sum for the removal of 
the Beaver Rocks and the rock in Nailor and for clearing out the suags and 
fallen trees, For this work { would estimate as follows: 


Removal of Beaver and Nailor Bend Rocks: 


Five hundred and yards rock excavation, at G4. $2,200 
Three months“ — ——— at $1,700 per mnt min «„ 5. 100 
7, 300 


Mr. ALLISON. That is just the amount appropriated. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is all it might be considered proper to give 
for two or three months’ snagging. 

The amendment was concurred in; there being on a division—ayes 
30, noes 10. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment reserved by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREERY ] will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 160 the Senate, acting as in Committoe 
of the Whole, struck out “300” and inserted “270;” so as to read: 
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For the improvement of the Great Kanawha River, West Virginia, including the 
purchase of sites for dams and locks, not exceeding $15,000, $270,000. 

Mr. McCREERY. Mr. President, I wish to submit a proposition, the 
modest merit of which will commend it to the favorable considera- 
tion of the Senate if it is understood. My proposition will not in- 
crease the appropriation a single cent. I move to reduce the appro- 

e 


priation fort reat Kanawha River from $270,000 to $250,000, and, 
if I am suceassful in this, I shall ask the Senate to appropriate 
$20,000 for the improvement of Big Sandy River, the boundary line 
between Kentucky and West Virginia, so it will be observed that 
nothing is added to the expenditure. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Where was the appropriation for the Big Sandy 
stricken out in the bill? 

Mr. McCREERY. On page 14, lines 322 and 323. The region lying 
contiguous to the Big Sandy River is probably as rich or richer in 
mineral resources than any other portion of the United States. Its 
products are salt, coal, and , and the safe and easy rtation 
of these articles is not only a matter of importance to the people 
along that river, but would be equally beneficial to the ple 
throughout the West and Southwest. I do not propose at this late 
hour to consume the time of the Senate in argument on this subject, 
but any man who is acquainted with these water-courses or any man 
who will take the trouble to look ata map will hardly fail to ac- 
knowledge that the Big Sandy is enti to as much as the Great 


wha. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is it just as large on the map? 

Mr. MCCREERY. It is about as large on the map and about the 
same size when you come to see it. ; 

Mr. WITHERS. O, no. 

Mr. MCCREERY. Yes, sir; that is my opinion, and I have seen them 
both. I will not contend, however, as to the relative dimensions of 
these rivers, but I do claim that if the Great Kanawha is entitled to 
a quarter gf a million the Big Sandy should have as much as 820, 000. 
It is so absurd and preposterous to t these amounts to the 
former and to deny anything to the latter that the mere statement 
almost impeaches the justice of the Senate. I hope, therefore, that 
my demand will receive your individual support. 

r. DAVIS. As the Big Kanawha has been discussed sufficiently, 
I will not say a word about it. i 

Mr. ED S. Ido not think it has been. 

Mr. DAVIS. We may differ. As to the Big Sandy, I fully 
with what the Senator from Kentucky has said. As a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, but not being a member of the sub- 
committee, I labored as hard as I knew how to o the commit- 
tee that the Big Sandy ought to be retained as it wasin the bill asit 
came from the House. I thought I did my whole duty there to have 
it retained. I failed in that as I did in the Elk River improvement, 
that was $20,000 as it came from the House, and as I did for the Mo- 
nongahela with $25,000 as it came from the House. I will add but 
one word in regard to the Monongahela, Without my e f. 
or without any agency of mine, a few moments ago I received a 
telegram. I concluded to have nothing to say about the matter but 
42 bill pass as it came from the committee. The telegram is 


Senator Davis: 


The engineer probably did not know ot Rig name, for I have never 
met him but once that I know of in my life. 


We need $10,000 for U. i 
EEE 

Let I thought it was unnecessary to say one word about the Mo- 
lag beyom though as the bill came from the House it appropriated 
$25, for its improvement. 

The PRESIDE ge tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky tothe amendment of the committee to 
reduce the appropriation in line 160 from $270,000 to $250,000, with 
a view to sppeopriating $20,000 for the B Sandy. 

Mr. LOGAN. We can have a division o a guion, I suppose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first question will be on reduc- 
ing the amount agreed to as in Committee of the Whole from $270,000 


„000. 

Mr. ALLISON, I feel bound to say that if it is dangerous to swap 
horses while crossing a stream I think it is very dangerous to swap 
rivers at the close of this bill, because if we begin to transfer from 
one of these great rivers to the other I am afraid the harmony of the 
bill will be seriously disturbed the very moment the end is reached. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 22, noes 20. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask for the yeas and nays; and I give notice that 
in my judgment it is the end of the bill if the amendment is adopted. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
17, nays 25; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Cockrell, Dennis, Eaton, 

Jones of Florida, Kelly, M , Merrimon, Opltaby, Paddock, Patterson, Ran? 
2 75 Thurman, and Wadleigh—i7. 
AYS—Messrs. Allison, Booth, Bout well, Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, 


Cooper, Cragin, Davis, Dawes, „ Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, , Howe, 
orrill, Torvsed, Sargent, Wes, Wink 


Logan, McMillan, Maxey, Mitchell, 
Withers, and Wright—25. 

ABSENT—Mesars, Aleorn, Anthony, Barnum, Bogy, Bruce, Burnside, Cameron 
of e Clayton, Con , Dorsey, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, In 
galls, Johnston, Jones of Ne Key, MoDonal 
ertson, Saulsbury, Sharon, Sherman, Spencer, Stevenson, W. 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected, 
1V—321L 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, August 3, 1876. 


and Wh 


d, Morton, Ransom. Rob., 
allace, iyte—29. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment in line 160, made as in Committee of the Whole, 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All the amendments of the com- 
mittee have been concurred in. The bill is still open to amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I offer an amendment. I move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the bill and insert: 

That the sum of $3,000,000 is hereby appropriated, to be 
and preservation of works for the improvement of rivers and harbors under the 
direction of the Secretary of War: Provided, That the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to cause such expenditures to be made so as best to subserve the inter- 
ests of commerce; and he is required to report to Congress at the opening of its 
December session all the e tures made under the provisions of this act up to 
that time in detail. 

In support of this amendment I only have a single word to say. 
The Treasury is deficient in money. The commerce of the United 
States has gone on without the sum of money that is 1 id ote 
in the bill for a great many years. If there is any one object in re- 
spect of which we can economize safely, without doing essential in- 
justice to anybody, it is not to launch out into these works at this 
time. My amendment proposes to Sperone $3,000,000 for the pres 
ervation and repair of all that we have and 2 nothing for new 
works. Explaining it in that way, I ask for 
adoption. 

e yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, COCKRELL. Iam practically in favor of reform and retrench- 
ment, and I should like exceedingly to see the amount appropriated 
for rivers and harbors this year brought within the limits of $4,000,000. 
I think that would be enough. I would not object to the amount 
fixed by the Senator from Vermont, but I cannot vote for the manner 
in which it is to be expended. I think that the Senate with its com- 
mittees is just as competent to decide where and in what sum this 
amount shall be expended as the Department to which it is pro 
to intrust it. While I am in favor of reducing the present bill, I 
hope when the bill has reached its final stage and is in such a condi- 
tion that the amounts dan be reduced so that we can strike off 20 
cent. from every appropriation in it. Still I cannot support this 
amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I merely wish to say one word in reply. I beg 
to call the attention of my honorable friend to the fact that this 
amendment commits no greater discretion to the Secretary of War 
than is committed by the bill itself. It does not authorize him to 
inaugurate any new works but it only requires him out of this money 
to preserve and repair the works we have. The commerce of the 
United States, as I have once said, has gone on with the works, and 
less than the works, that we have now, through times of prosperity 
and adversity, and peace and war. Now we come to a time when 
there is depression. We come toa time when the Treasury is scant 
of money, and when the income of the United States is tly di- 
minished, Then the question is whether we cannot in this instance 
and in this way save a few millions of dollars, and not lose anything, 
by taking what is n to preserve from 57 Poe keep in ro- 
pair the things we have. Nonew discretion is confided to the Secre- 
tary of War at all. 

Mr. THURMAN. The amendment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont recognizes the fact that Congress has power to appropriate for 
the objects in this bill, forit proposes that u certain sum shall be put 
under the control of the Secretary of War to maintain works that 
have been ordered and constructed under act of Congress. It there- 
fore recognizes in the fullest measure that Congress in ordering those 
works and providing for their construction has not violated or gone 
beyond the Constitution əf the Republic. 

r. EDMUNDS. It does not recognize, I submit to my friend, any 
thing of the kind. It takes an existing fact. It goes into nothing 
new, but takes 3 for which I am not responsible, nor the 
Senate in particular, and just says what we have got, whether we 
have got it by right or wrong, we will keep from going to decay until 
we see what we will do with it. 

Mr. THURMAN. I think if we have per fas aut nefas what 
we have, we are not entitled to maintain that which we have got per 
nefas. Therefore I say that the proposition of the Senator from Ver- 
mont is a full recognition of the legislation on this subject that has 

receded this Con and it pro to maintain those works, 

ut not to do anything in addition to those works. That is a simple 
question. It is not a question of constitutional law. It is not aques- 
tion whether we should or should not provide for new works; but it 
is simply a question whether we should stop where we are and do 
nothing for succeeding year. No man believes more than I do 
that these river and harbor bills have been great abuses. No man 
believes more than I do that the Constitution has been greatly 
stretched in river and harbor bills. But I do not know that.at the 
end of a session of Congress it is the time to say that we will con- 
firm everything that has been done and to say now at this session 
that we will do nothing more. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Vermont, on which the yeas and nays 

ve been ordered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 12, nays 
31; as follows: 


nded for the repair 


e yeas and nays on its 


YEAS—Messrs. Booth, Boutwell, 8 Cragin, Dawes, Edmunds, Hamlin, 
Hitchcock, Logan, Morrill, Oglesby, and W. Lp ase = 
NAYS—Messrs. Allison, Ba: Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Cockrell, 
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88 Davis, Dennis, Ferry, Frelingh Gordon, Harvey, Howe, Jones of 
, MoCreery, Nekinlan, Maxey, Merrimon, Norwood. 

000 3 ‘Thurman, West, Windom, Withers, an 
Wright—3L 

ABSEN'T—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Bogy Bruce, Burnside, Cameron 
of Pennsylvania, Claytor., Conover, Dorsey, Eaton, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, Ingalls, 
J „ Jones of Nevada, McDonald, Mitchell, Morton, Randolph, Robertson, 
Saulsbury, Sharon, Sherman, Spencer, Stevenson, Wallace, and Whyte—28. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I now move that 20 per cent. be stricken from 
each amount named in the bill, so that the aggregate amount appro- 

riated by the bill shall be $4,000,000, That will be striking out one- 
Heth, and let each appropriation in the bill bear its proportion of the 
reduction. 

Mr. CONKLING. That is not in order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I guess that is in order. 

HAMLIN 


Mr, .O, no. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate having to the 
eee, it is not in order. The question is on the third reading 
of the bi 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I want to rise to this point of order if the Chair 
will allow me: It certainly appears to me it is in order. The onl 
objection I have to it is that the reduction is not eenough. If 
it 15 in order I shall propose to amend by making it 30 per cent. in- 
stead of 20 per cent.; but I submit respectfully to the Chair that the 
bill being now perfected, a change which involves all, as well those 
items that have not been disturbed at all as those that have been 
fixed, in connection is an entirely different proposition. For instance, 
we have said here, by an amendment, for the improvement of the 
Cape Fear River, $150,000, over $100,000 as it was in the House bill. 
Then we have said: 

For the construction of piers in Delaware Bay, near Lewes, Delaware, $30,000. 

The proposition of the Senator from Missouri is, taking those two 
things together, to reduce them both 20 per cent, I submit with as 
much earnestness as I am capable of that that is clearly in order, be- 
cause it is an entirely different proposition: It is not to make the 
$150,000 by itself less than it was before, but it takes everything, as 
well that which we have changed as that we have not changed, which 
makes an entire proposition that the Senate has not voted upon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has agreed to the bill 
as it now stands. Unless something is proposed to be added to it, or 
stricken out and added, it is not in order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We have not agreed to the bill as it now stands 
Mer no amendments have been made at all, and that is more than 

f of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair rules that the proposition 
is not in order. Does the Senator from Vermont ap from the 
decision of the Chair? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam in favor of this proposition of the Senator 
from Missouri and I believe it to be in I mean I am in favor 
of it when it is properly corrected. 

The PRESID 12 tempore. The Chair will submit the question 
to the Senate. 8 the proposition of the Senator from Misso uri 
[Mr. COCKRELL] be received? 

The question being ut, there were on a division—ayes 8, noes 22. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I can make in order the substance of the 
proposition. I move an additional section in the following words: 

Sec. 3. That 25 per cent. of each of the amounts hereinbefore appropriated shall 
be retained in the Treasury and not expended until after the 1st day of July, 1877, 


Mr. WITHERS. That would be making an appropriation for the 
next fiscal year. 

The PRESIDENT pro . The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment and the Chair will submit it to the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

4 PEDET pro tempore. The question is on the passage of 

Mr. EDMUNDS and Mr. HAMLIN called for tho yeas and nays, 
no they were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 33, nays 11; as 

ows: 
tian 8 Davis, 88 — V E Gord greed 
A wi „ Fe A r 
Howa, Kelly, Key, M Mazoy, Marrina. Mitobell. Norwood, 8 Pad. 
dock, Patterson, Randolph, Ransom, Sargent, Thurman, West, Windom, Withers, 
an ‘ 

NA Messrs. Cockrell, Conkling, Eaton, Edmunds, Hamlin, Hitchcock, Jones 
of Florida, Logan, MeCreery, Morrill, and Wadleigh—il. 

ABSENT—Messrs, Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, , Brace, Burnside, Cameron 
of Pennsylvania, Clayton, Conover, Cragin, Dorsey, Goldthwaithe, Hamilton, In 
Johnston, Jones of Nevada, Kernan, ‘McDonald, Morton, Robertson, Sauls- 
2 Sherman, Spencer, S Wi 

So the bill was passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMs, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. No. 866) 
to remove the political disabilities of Thomas H. Williams, of Mary- 


allace, and 


land. 
į, The message also announced that the House had passed a concur- 
rent resolution for the adjournment of both Houses of Congress with- 


out day on Monday next, August 7, A. D. 1876, at twelve o’clock noon; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a reso- 
lution authorizing the Joint Committee on Enrolled Bills of the two 
Houses to correct an error in the bill (H R. No. 3963) to amend sub- 
sections 246 and 251 of section 12 of an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 23, 1874, and for other 3 and also to amend section 3954 
of the Revised Statutes; and by rena, the word “ not” on the sec- 
ond page of the enrolled bill next to the last line between the words 
“shall” and “be.” 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker tempore of the 
House had ae the following enrolled bills; eal thay wes there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. No, 810) making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 1336) to establish a new land district in the Terri- 


tory of Wyoming. et LA 


Mr. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing, to whom was re- 
ferred a resolution to print 10,000 extra copies of the President’s mes- 
sage in regard to the Hamburgh massacre, have directed me to report 
the same back without amendment. My colleague on the committee 
[Mr. SAULSBURY] is not in favor of it, and I will not ask that it be 
taken up in his absence. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HAMLIN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 3628) establishin 3 

Mr. THURMAN. Is that motion amendable ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore A motion to take up a WM for pres- 
ent consideration is not amèndable. 

T. It is not my intention to act upon the bill to-night 
but to let it remain the unfinished business for to-morrow. 

Mr. THURMAN. Then I hope the motion will be voted down in 
order that we may take up the Pacific railroad bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Maine, 

Mr. THURMAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The ge and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GHT. I wish to say that I shall vote against taking up 
any other bill until I can get a chance to take up what is known as 
the southern claims bill; and I now appeal to the Senate and sub- 
mit to the Senate whether they will take up this bill or the bill that 
I mention. I ask a vote of the Senate upon that question, 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want to ae one word. This is a bill affecting 
every section of the broad land. Twice we had it before the body 
for consideration and twice I yielded at the earnest importunity of 
other Senators. If the Senate do not deeni the bill of importance 
enough to take it up, I shall not consider it my duty n to ask 
them to do so. 

Mr. THURMAN. Is this motion debatable ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not on the merits, but the question 
of taking it up is debatable. 

Mr. T If it is debatable on the question of preference 
of one bill oyer another, I will state that I hope the Senate instead 
of taking up a bill to establish post-routes for which there is no use 
will take up a bill to secure to this Government the repayment of 
more than $140,000,000. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I wish to say one thing before the vote is taken, if 
I can have the attention of the Senate. On the 22d of June I re- 

orted the bill from the Committee on Claims to which I have referred. 

have tried on three occasions to get it up. At ono time I had the 
floor and made the motion, and yielded to the Senator having the 
pending appropriation bill in charge, and thus gave way. This bill 
is in the nature of an appropriation bill, and as such it ought to be 
considered by the Senate and ought to have preference. These claims 
were allowed and reported to Congress on the first day of the present 
session. For eight months these parties have been kept out of their 
money. The bill has passed the House, has been examined by the 
committee, and had had its careful attention, There are sums of 
money appropriated by it ranging from $10 to as many thousand and 
more. ey are poor, needy parties. If they are to have this money 
it ought to be given to them and the matter ought to be decided. I 
do not wish to antagonize any bill, but I esteem it my duty to appeal 
to the Senate to givo this bill an opparunihy: We can pass the bill 
in my judgment in fifteen minutes if we take it up. I am certain we 
can pass it in that time unless the reading of it is asked for, There 
are but two or three amendments to the bill. I now appeal to the 
Senate to give me an opportunity to take up this bill. 

Mr. CONKLING. I suggest to the Senator to take it up after the 
post-route bill is out of the way. ` 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam very certain that all of the bills the Senators 
desire to have taken up are very important bills, but I think I am in 
charge of one that is equally as important, and I want to know be- 
fore the Senate adjourns this session whether there is a majority of 
the Senate in favor of it or not I have always found a majority in 
favor of it when there was no chance totake it up. Every time there 
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is a majority for it when it cannot be taken up, and I want to know 
whether there will be a majority when it can be taken up or not. It 
is House bill No.58. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. THURMAN] says he 
has a bill which will save several millions of dollars. The Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. WRIGHT] has a bill which will pay some poor people 
some money. I hope they will get it if they deserve it. I havea Dill 
here to pay the soldiers of this country a debt that the Government 
owes them and has owed them for fourteen years. I want to know, 


after this bill has passed the House five times and the Senate once, 


whether the Senate is now going to pay them a debt that the Gov- 
ernment owes, which it can be demonstrated it owes. I ask that 
House bill No. 58 be taken up. I propose whenever the bill moved 
by the Senator from Maine is taken up to move to lay it aside in order 
to take up the bill I have named. 

POST-ROUTE BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maine to take up the Dill (H. R. No. 3628) estab- 
lishing post-roads, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 30, nays 
9; as follows: 

M A Bayard, Cameron of Wisconsin, Coc Conk! 

YEAS—Messrs, Allison, ya krell, 1 8 2 


cock, Howe, Jones of Florida, Kelly, Kernan, Kore ey, Merrimon, Mitchell, 
- Norwood, Paddock, Patterson, Randolph, West, Windom, and Withers—30. 
NAYS—Messrs. Booth, C cy, ey, Logan, McCreery, Oglesby, Sargent, 


8 
ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, , Boutwell, Bruce, Burnside, 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cla: ye Meng Dae, Dorey Edmunds,Goldthwaite, 


Hamilton, Ingalls, Johnsto of N McDonald, M Morrill, Mor- 
or ton, Ingalls, sayy Arent evada, 8 ong who ne — 
leigh, Wallace, and Whyte—32. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The bill is before the Senate, 

Mr. SARGENT. I move that the Senate now adjourn. 


Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator withdraw his motion fora moment? 

Mr. SARGENT. For what purpose? 

Mr. LOGAN. I wish to make a motion in reference to adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. SARGENT. I do not wish to withdraw the motion to take up 
any other business. 

Mr. LOGAN. I am not going to offer to take up any other busi- 
ness. Isaid I would move to lay aside the post- route bill after it was 
up and substitute House bill No. 58, 

Mr. SARGENT. Then I insist on my motion to adjourn. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will hear me, I say I will not offer that 
now, but I want to offer a motion in reference to adjournment. I 
want to move that when the Senate adjourns it be to meet at twelve 
o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SARGENT. I withdraw the motion for that purpose. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move that when the Senate adjourns it be to meet 
at twelve o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. SARGENT. I now renew my motion that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at six o’clock and thirty-five min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


THURSDAY, August 3, 1876. 


The House met at twelve o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
I. L. TOWNSEND. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


VINDICATION OF MR. KNOTT. 
Mr. HURD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a privil report. Some 
weeks since a resolution was introduced into the House by the gen- 


tleman from aine, [Mr. Blaine, ] relating to a telegram which had 
been received by the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of this 
House, purporting to come from one Josiah Caldwell. This resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, with instruc- 
tions to report immediately to the House. After considerable testi- 
mony had been taken by the committee relative to the receiving and 
the original preparation of the dispatch, a meeting of the whole com- 
mittee was held to determine upon the character of the report which 
should ve made to the House. By the unanimous vote of that com- 
mittee I have been instructed to report to the House as follows; 
which report I will myself read, if there he no objection. 

Mr. H roceeded to read the it 

Mr. HO . I wish to inquire whether this unanimous consent 
goes further than simply to allow the report to be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands this to be a 
privileged report, the committee being authorized to report at any 
time. 

Mr. HURD resnmed and concluded the reading of the report, which 
is as follows: 


The Judiciary Commi 


to whom was referred the resolution of the House, re- 
— 4 a telegram receiv 


by Hon. J. Proctor Kxorr, its chairman, from one Jo- 


aldwell, concerning an investigation authorized by a lution introduced 
inte the House by Mr. TARBOX, of Massachusetts, 2 
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That while the investigation contemplated under that resolution was in progress 
it was developed that one Josiah Caldwell had made certain statements to parties 
as to the subject-matter of that inquiry. These statements were offered in evidence 
before the committee, but they were excluded npon tho grounds, first, that they 
were irrelevant to the subject-matter of the Tarbox resolution and, second, that 
Caldwell was in Europe and therefore beyond tho reach of the process of this House. 
Under these circumstances it was determined by the committee that a telegram 
Shog be — 50 the chairman to Caldwell, asking him to appear before the com- 

ttee to testify. 

After the action of the committec, and before any communication had been had 
with bg a telegram purporting to come from him was delivered to the chair- 
man, as follows: 

Have just read in New York papers Scott's evidence about our bond transaction 
and can fully corroborateit. I Bore fers Blaine any Fort Smith bonds, direct} 
or otherwise. I bave three foreign railway contracts on my bands, which makes it 
3 for me to leave without great pecuniary loss or would gladly, volun- 
= ly come home and so testify. Can make affidavit to this effect and mail it if 

The resolution referred to your committee in substance demands that this tele- 

be made part of the testimony taken by the subcommittee engaged in the 
vestigation under the Tarbox resolution. 

If this demand is to be 5 with. it must be Tps the ground that such tel- 
egram is competent evidence in this investigation; for otherwise the proposition 
would be that incom: t testimony might be introduced to establish before 
a tribunal constituted by this House. 

5 fv ped question in this view of the case is, is this telegram competent evi- 
ence 
9 70 impossible to conceive upon what ground such a proposition can be main- 


In the first place, with the concession that the telegram came from Mr. Caldwell, 
its statements cannot be received as evidence, because not made under oath, It 
would be singular, indeed, if in an investigation where witnesses actually present 
before the committee are required to be sw the uns worn statements of an ab- 
Seer sepone behaag a Sa edt aira g A E e mee 
t angs oro an investiga’ committee, ngs which mire 
Bit and Jeflnftengas rather than wider latitude. "> s: 880 
the eecond when the telegram was received by the chairman, there 
slightest evidence that it had been sent by Mr. Caldwell. As it stood 
that a message with Mr. Caldwell's name subscribed to it 
the committee. 


after such proof of the loss or destruction of the original as is required to make 
such evidence admissible in other cases. 

In Matteson vs. Noyes, 25 Minois, page 59, it is said: 

8 oe filed at tho office from which the message is sent is of course the orig- 
inal, and ti t which is received by the person to whom it was sent purports to be 
acopy. If the dispatch is sought to be used in evidence the original must be pro 
duced and its execution proved precisely as any other instrument or its absence 
accounted for in the same mode before the copy can be received.” 

The same doctrine is maintained in W. s vs. Buckell, 37 Mississ'ppi, 682; 


which the original telegram was sent, pee to — from that person at that 
place, is no proof he was there at that I an answer toa tel no 
5 75 7 sending such answer was at the Pee which it 
$e sep sent, a fortiori no such presumption can arise where the message is 
not in answer to an eet or pls if no presum could arise (to 
speak of the present case) that Caldwell was in London on the 3ist of May, cer- 
mar none will ro eee to arise that the message received was a copy of an 


such ra wera 
n 


was that 


e discretion was intrusted to the chair- 
man. No person onght to complain, providing that discretion were exercised in good 
faith. If the object were to procure the attcndance of Caldwell, it is manifest that 
it could be better accomplished by withholding the telegram from the committee 
than by spreading it upon the records as evidence; forif Caldwell could testify by 
a telegraphic dispatch, there would be little likelihood of his crossing the Atlantic 
to appear before the committee. 

Other considerations seem to have occasioned doubts in the mind of the chairman 
as to whether the telegram 
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the committee until an inquiry could be made as to the circumstances attending 


its origination. 
Your committee therefore would 3 54 (1) that the tel received by the 
dence and could not have been received as 


had been e committee, and that all communi- 

cations with or from Caldwell in reference to such subject were in the hands of the 

chairman, to be used according to his discretion in accomplishing the object of the 

committec, and that no just complaint can be made of any use of such communica- 
tions, providing the discretion were fairly and reasonably exercised. 

Your committee would farther report that they are satisfied from all the circum- 

pape good faith nod without 5 3 involved 

an ut auy purpose ure any person 
y that the further consideration 


nen and would recommen: of the resolution be 
indefinitely postponed. 


ie HURD. I move the previous questior upon the adoption of 
this report. 
The 8 uestion was seconded and the main question ordered. 

Mr. HURD. I now yield to the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Knortt,] the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, who de- 
sires to make a statement to the House. 

Mr. KNOTT. Mr. Speaker, satisfied, so far as I was personally, with 
the unanimous report of the Committee on the Judiciary which has 
just been read, completely exonerating me from any suspicion, either 
of a mistake in judgment or of having been actuated by any unworthy 
motive in relation to the matter reported upon, I had determined not 
to tax the patience of the Honse with a single word of my own until 
my attention was called to the following paragraph in a recent issue 
of the Philadelphia North American: 


Josiah Caldwell has written a letter to the wife of General Sherman reiteratin 
his entire procedure in the matter of his previous correspondence concerning Mr. 


ity of the dis: urposely and infamous 
this letter wit frocks — 2 the 9 country for a man who hold- 
ing one of the highest tions in Congress could so debase himself as to seek to 
conceal positive evidence of the innocence of a political foe. Mr. Kxorr and his 
allies succeeded in keeping Mr. Blaine from the Presidency, but Kxorr at least 
covered himself with ineffaceable dishonor. 

Since I have seen the utter and inexcusable ignorance or able 
2 of the facts as well as the unprovoked malignity displayed 
in this and similar paragraphs in other papers, I feel impelled byvan 
inexorable sense of duty to myself as well as to certain other gentle- 
men of the committee of which I have the honor to be chairman to 
ask the attention of the House to a few remarks in relation to the 
subject under nt consideration. I do so, however, sir, under the 
most painful feeling of embarrassment. It is always extremely dis- 
tasteful to me to be compelled to allude to myself in any manner or 
under any circumstauces whatever, and it peculiarly: so at this 
time. Especially in the absence of the late member from Maine, 
[Mr. See | who for the promotion of his own personal ends, and, 
as I shall always believe, with a full knowledge of all the facts, 
found it necessary to make upon this floor the unjustifiable and dis- 
ingenuous imputations e ed in the resolution which has given 
occasion for the report just submitted. Notwithstanding the errone- 
ous impressions with which the public mind was filled by the sublime 
piece of acting exhibited by the late member from Maine when this 
matter was for the first time and so theatrically brought to the at- 
tention of the House and the country; notwithstanding the floods 
of calumny and vituperation which were poured out upon me by the 
press of his party, and which from the paragraph I have just read it 
seems have not 12 subsided; conscious of the correctness of my own 
ee and of the rectitude of my own intentions; conscious that 

had done nothing more nor less than my simple duty; conscious 
that I had done precisely what I ought to have done and what I 
would do again under similar circumstances, I waited long and pa- 
tiently for his re-appearance upon this floor before opening my lips in 
my own vindication to be 7 5 at last by the annou-vement 
of his resignation ; for, sir, I had many things to say concerning his 
connection with this matter which I was anxions to say in his hear- 
ing here upon this floor, face to face and eye to eye, where he could 
have the amplest possible opportunity to be heard in reply, but which 
I could not and cannot now afford to my ia his absence. 

But, sir, he is not here. It is said that the hand of God is upon 
him; that he is sick; that he has fonnd it necessary for the recuper- 
ation of his overtaxed and shattered 1 as as 
mental, to abandon the arena in which he so frequently dis- 
played the most marvelous skill as 3 gladiator before 
vindicating his 3 and political integrity, which had been so 
fiercely assailed by members of his own po e e 

However that may be, it is entirely immaterial to what I now pro- 
pose to say. Whether he be really afflicted either in body or mind 
or only simulating disease; whether he has been actually prostrated 
by a protracted attack of “brain fag” or has been merely playin. 
the part of the “old soldier” in order to postpone investigation un 
the popular interest in his personal concerns shall have somewhat 
abated, I do not know or pretend to know. I only know he is not 
here and does not intend to be. Ishall therefore allude to him only 
so far as may be absolutely necessary to a proper understanding of 
the simple statement of facts which I pro; at this time to submit 
solely for my own vindication upon the of the record, in which 
my reputation for integrity and fairness has been wantonly and cause- 
lessly assailed. 


by Mr. Proctor KNOTT, 


And, sir, I desire in the very outset to call the attention of the 
House and the country to the 8 fact that not a single one 


of the many damaging and ful charges and insinuations 
which have been made against Mr. Blaine can be truthfully attrib- 
uted to the partisan zeal or personal malignity of his political oppo- 
nents. In every solitary instance they have emanated from the bosom 
of his own political household. In every instance they have origi- 
nated with members of his own party organization. In proof of this 
I need not trouble the House by referring to the numerous damaging 
articles and letters which from time to time appeared in some of the 
newspapers of his own party connecting his name in no very reputa- 
ble manner with various railroad corporations, and which he sought to 
countervail by repeatedly rising to personal explanations upon this 
floor instead of promptly and defiantly demanding an investigation, 
as he did on the occasion of the memorable Credit Mobilier scandal. 
I will merely call attention to the following article which appeared 
in the Cincinnati Gazette, a wear and influential republican news- 
paper, on the 27th of April; and I do so because it has a direct and 
immediate connection with the matter in hand: 


CINCINNATI, April 26. 


Harrison, of Indianapolis. Mr. m makes the following statement: At the 
Se FFC 
at which I was present, 


Union Pacific company. Desirin, 1 
made a motion r committee of three to investigate and report before the 
adjournment of the 

connected therewith, Thereupon E. H. Rollins, 


and Blaine was a candidate for re-election to Congress in Maine. An exposure of the 

transaction just at that time would be sure to defeat him. With that I withdrew the 

motion. Su uently I took J. H. MiHard, of Omaha, who was and still remains 

a Government director, to Mr. Rollins, and in his presence asked Rollins if I under- 

stood him eran i in relation to the bond transaction invo! Mr. Blaine. He 
an 


repeated that I did, and that an investigation would be sure to off Mr. Blaine 
at the approaching election. Afterward, when the investi g committee of 
which Jeremiah M. Wilson was chairman was in session, and E. H. Rollins was on 


the stand, I — 2 Wilson to ask the witness certain questions concerning 
the Fort Smith and Little Rock bonds, but in noticing the daily reports of the com- 
mittee afterward I saw that no such questions were asked. On the 3d of Febru- 
ary, 1873, I wrote to 2 of the committee, more fully about the mat- 
ter, detailing the facts that I have just stated, but I did not mention Blaine’s name. 
1 That tee o 
2 at letter was co; nto my regular at In an 
ren be referred $0 Dada I never received any answer to the letter to Wil- 
son, but on the 26th of porong; Jast beta Fong „Mr. Delano, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, wrote a le to a prominent republican official, eying it was 
d entire board of directors 


Interior tha action on my as a Government 
director, and the correspondence to which I have ref and the effort on the 
3 ry Delano to have me removed from the board of directors occurred 
1872, and early in 1873, just about the time of the re-election of President Grant, 
and when nei Mr. e nor any other man was spoken of in connection with 
the 3 of 1876. It is therefore unreasonable to sup that anybody at 
0 3 was interested in defeating Mr. Blaine's presidential 

rations. This whole Little Rock bond matter would have been inves ed by 

the United States court at the time but for the killing off of the Credit Mobilier 
suits. Ishowed to Mr. Jenks, the Government’s attorney, who, with three 
—.— was charged with investigating the affair, order of the executive com- 


“New Tonk, December 16, 1871. 

“Ordered, That Morton, Bliss & Co. be anthorized to draw on the treasurer of 
this 8 $64,000 payable at forty days from date, and hold as collateral 
eerie | e company n land-grant bonds of the Little Rock and Fort 
Smith Company's bonds, $1,000 each.” 

He made a copy of it in m mee and would have entered suit u 
had not all these Credit Mobilier suits failed in the courts, bein ed ont on de- 
murrer, In conclusion I have to sa: thas I am ready and willing ot any thoes to 
C the House and make oath to the facts in this 


it at once 


After this article had a and been extensively copied in the 
newspapers throughout the country, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Tannox] submitted the following resolution, which was 
agreed to: 


Whereas it is publicly alleged, and is not denied by the officers of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, that that corporation did, in the 8 1871 or 187, become 
the owner of certain bonds of the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad Company, for 
which bonds the said Union Pacific Railroad Company paid a consideration largely 
in excess of their actual or market value, and that the board of directors of said 
Union oma 3 Company, though urged, have neglected to investigate said 


ore 

resolved, That the Committee on the Judi be instructed to inqnire if 
1 5 transaction took place, and, if so, 5 the circumstances and in- 
ducements thereto, from what person or persons said bonds were obtained and u 
what consi: m, and whether the transaction was from corrupt design or in fur- 
therance of any corrupt object; and that the committtee have power to send for 
persons and papers. 

This resolution was adopted on the 2d of May, and at once referred 
to a subcommittee consisting of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Hunton, j the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. AsR,] and the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. LAWRENCE,] which had been appointed 
some time previously to investigate the transactions of the various 
Pacific railroad companies as required by a resolution introduced by 
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the gentemen from California [Mr. LUTTRELL] and agreed to Janu- 


his subcommittee was selected, as I have stated on a former occa- 
sion, without the slightest reference to Mr. Blaine whatever, and long 
before I had an intimation, or a suspicion even, that he would turn 
out to be “ the man under the hay,” or that the proposed investiga- 
tion into the condition and transactions of those corporations would 
disclose anything affecting his reputation in the least possible degree. 
The gentlemen composing that subcommittee p ed at once and 
in good faith to the inquiry committed to them with the honest in- 
tention of concluding the investigation so far as Mr. Blaine might be 
involved in it if possible before the meeting of the republican con- 
vention at Cincinnati, before which it was understood he would be a 
prominent candidate for the presidential nomination. 

Among the numerous witnesses summoned was Mr. John C. S. Har- 
rison, of Indianapolis, who was sworn and examined on the 15th of 
May, and who reiterated upon his oath in the most unequivocal and 
emphatic manner the statements I have already read from the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, accompanied by a solemn asseveration of the kindest 
possible feeling toward Mr. Blaine and an earnestly expressed hope 
that he would come ont of the investigation, to use his own language, 
“clear and bright,” 

This, as a natural matter, of course led at once to the necessity of 
ealling Mr. E. A. Rollins, the secretary and treasurer of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, a prominent citizen of New Hampshire, 
and at present the Senator-elect from that State. Whether this witness 
was himself suffering from a recent attack of “brain fag,” or was 
afflicted with that sudden and convenient dereliction of memory 
which frequently characterizes the average congressional witness, or 
whether he was simply endeavoring to tax the patience or test the 
ingenuity of the pet Mise who were examining him, I will not un- 
dertake to determine; but I will say, sir, that no un cb sent mind, 
I care not what may be the cast of its political convictions, can read 
the record of his testimony without feeling fully satisfied that he con- 
sidered himself under no legal obligation to remember anything that 
could not be proven by some other witness. And I will say, more- 
over, that nothing could more closely resemble the tedious and painful 

rocess of extracting from hing what little he did seo proper to remem- 
than the unsatisfactory and vexatious operation of twisting a 
“possum ” out of a hollow log. 
he delivery of his testimony afforded a beautiful example of what 
the doctors would call “a breech presentation,” and the accouchement 
was consequently a very protracted as well as an exceedingly delicate 
undertaking. his testimony, sir, and you will be convinced 
that the hundred eyes of Argus never watched the“ Golden Fleece” 
more vigilantly than this doubled-and-twisted railroad official was 

3 to guard the interests of his company. With regard to the 

purchase of the bonds in question, he says: 


of anybody. It was a transaction eee eee As treasurer of th 


Bary, 


Yet, sir, according to his own statement, he patiently and silently 
permitted this “questionable transaction” to hang like an incubus 
upon his pious conscience from December 19, 1871, till the 11th day 
of September, 1872, without saying a word about it. He “let con- 
cealment, like a worm i’ the bud, feed on his damask cheek” for 
nearly nine long months, and never breathed his . to 
mortal man. On the contrary, as he admits himself, when one of the 
Government directors discovered for the first time that the transac- 
tion—this “questionable transaction”—had taken pay and as in 
duty bound moved that it should be inquired into, the honest treas- 
urer appealed to him to withdraw the motion, that an investigation 
would involve Mr. Blaine, that those were Mr. Blaine’s bonds, or that 
he had heard they were the bonds of Mr. Blaine. Yet from whom he 
heard it, how he heard it, when he heard it, or precisely what he did 
hear he could not for the life of him recollect. 

Notwithstanding all of his “ backing and filling,” however, his tes- 
timony, taken as a whole, not only corroborated the leading state- 
ments of Mr. Harrison, but was calculated to leave the impression 
upon any un rejudiced mind that there was “something rotten in 
the state of Denmark,” Se a perhaps as Lord Dundreary says, 
“that no fellah could find out.” Nor did the subsequent statements 
of Mr. Millard and Mr. Wilson tend in any great degree to dispel the 
mist in which the evidence of Mr. Rollins left the matter involved, 
as the House will see when the record of their testimony comes to be 
examined, 

On the same day, May 15, Colonel Thomas A. Scott was called and ex- 
amined, who testified substantially that he was president of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company from the 7th of March, 1871, till the 6th 
of March, 1872; that he had purchased the bonds in question from 
Josiah Caldwell at eighty cents on the dollar, and paid him for them 
in money; that the Union Pacific Railroad Company took them off 
his hands at eighty cents on the dollar at a time when if he could 
have sold them at all in the market he could not probably have real- 
ized over pe | or sixty cents to the dollar on them, and that this favor 
was extended to him by the company in consideration of extraordi- 
nary services which he had rendered to the company as its president. 


But what those extraordinary Services were, what he did during the 
first nine months of his term as president of the company to entitle 
him to any sum, from fifteen to twenty-two thousand dollars, over 
and above his regular fixed salary he did not explain. He did say, 
however, that he got the bonds from Josiah Caldwell and paid him 
eighty cents on the dollar for them, and that he sold them to the 
company at the same price, and that he had no knowledge or belief 
that Mr. Blaine was connected with them in any manner whatever, 
“ so far as his (Scott's) connection with- the transaction was concerned.” 

Now, sir, whether Colonel Scott knew anything about it or not, it 
was perfectly manifest that, if Mr. Blaine really had any connection 
with these bonds or was in any manner interested in or benefited 
by the transaction, Josiah Caldwell could explain it if he would; 
and it so happened that several witnesses had been summoned, who 
it was understood had repeatedly heard Mr. Caldwell make state- 
ments with reference perhaps to that very point. Among them was 
Mr. John McClure, of Arkansas, who was sworn and stated that all 
heknew with regard to the poemen of the $75,000in the bonds of the 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad ae a by the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company he got from Mr. Caldwell. Objection having been 
made, however, on the part of Mr. Blaine, to any evidence of the 
statements of Mr. Caldwell, because among other reasons it would be 
but hearsay, the point was submitted to the full committee and the 
objection sustained, on the ground that Mr. Caldwell was beyond 
the reach of the process of the House, and, as such evidence could an- 
swer no other ae than to indicate what might possibly be proven 
by him, it would be unnecessary if not unjust to Mr. Blaine to take it 
unless there was some reasonable assurance that Caldwell’s presence 
could be procured. It was thereupon moved by some member of the 
committee that a dispatch should be sent to Mr. Caldwell in Europe 
simply asking if he would Speer and testify. But that proposition 
was earnestly and strenuously resisted on behalf of Mr. Blaine on the 
alleged ground that Caldwell would not appear even if dispatched 
forin the manner indicated. The force of that objection I have never 
been able to appreciate. It seemed to me that of all men in the 
world Mr, Blaine should have been the very one to demand that Cald- 
well should be called to testify and his attendance procured if possi- 
ble. If he was innocent he must have known that the evidence of 
Caldwell would vindicate instead of convicting him, even if he should 
consent to come; and on the other hand, if he should refuse to come 
that would be the end of it, and he would occupy the attitude of 
challenging instead of resisting the production of any testimony 
against him whatever, even if it had to be procured by the most ex- 
traordinary means. The objection prevailed, however, and the mo- 
tion was lost, I believe, by one vote. 

But, sir, viewed in the light of subsequent developments, there 
may have been some reason why Mr. Blaine did not desire that Mr. 
Caldwell should be disturbed in the quiet seclusion of his foreign res- 
idence. On the 25th of May one A. P. Robinson, an old acquaintance 
and intimate friend of Mr. Blaine, was called to the stand and ex- 
amined with relation to his having delivered a pac of Little Rock 
and Fort Smith bonds to Mr. Blaine from Josiah Caldwell. He ad- 
mitted having delivered a package, but denied all knowledge or in- 
formation from Caldwell or any one else as to its contents. He was 
asked if he had not stated to Mr. 8 the 57 8 5 contained 
twenty Fort Smith and Little Rock Rai bonds, but he positively 
and emphatically denied that he had made any such statement to 
Mr. Curry or any one else. Well, Mr. Curry was next called, and 
swore as positively and bach uname that Robinson had, about five 
weeks before that time, told him that he had carried a pantag con- 
taining $20,000 in bonds from Caldwell to Blaine; that he (Robinson) 
was certain the package contained that much, and it was Robinson’s 
understanding that that was but an installment of the bonds that 
Blaine was to receive. On these conflicting statements being tele- 
graphed to the country through the Associated Press, Mrs. Curry 
sent the ene to her husband, which was admitted by 
Mr. Blaine as evidence to save the necessity of calling her as a wit- 
ness: 

To A. P. CURRY: 
Have seen your 88 ae yes in Associated Press dispatches, and 
Ww 


heard Robinson tell you jus ‘ou said he did, that he gave Blaine the bonds. 
Price and Wheeler said Robinson told them the same. 
BELLE CURRY. 


And, sir, it is a somewhat singular fact that Mr. Mulligan who tes 
tified some days afterward said, in sposking of a certain package of 
letters which Mr. Blaine had procured from him in a manner perhaps 
entirely peculiar to himself, “There was one letter in the package 
where he told Mr. Fisher how much was due on these bonds. He 
told him that he had received $55,000 in bonds from him and $20,000 
from Caldwell on an outside matter;” but I fail to find any such state- 
ment in any of the letters as read by Mr. Blaine to the House. Per- 
haps Mr, Caldwell could explain this “outside matter” and tell pre- 
cisely what was in the package sent by Robinson. Perhaps he might 
be able also to shed some light upon that mysterious conundrum which 
has for some time puzzled the American mind, whyit is that Mr. Blaine 
would rather hear Gabriel blow his final trump than have Mulligan 
testify any further about the contents of that somewhat famous pack- 
age of letters. However that may be I do not know, but so itis, the 
glaring conflict between the statements of Robinson and Curry and 
the remarkable sensitiveness of Mr. Robinson, who it will be remem 
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bered found it necessary to sit down ud write a letter to Mr. Blaine 
simply because the gentleman from Virginia had ventured to ask him 
what facts pertinent to the inquiry were within his reg seo and 
who for some unexplained reason deemed it prudent to deny that he 
had had an interview with Mr. Blaine before he gave his testimony 
until the fact was dragged out of him a dint of protracted interro- 
ation, made it evident that Mr. Caldwell’s testimony would be vitally 
ee either for or against Mr. Blaine if it could be procured ; 
that it would exonerate him entirely orshow how and to what extent 
he was implicated in the transaction under investigation. 
The question of dispatching to Caldwell to ascertain whether he 
would appear and testify before the committee was accordingly 
brought up again in the committee on the 26th of May, and the 


proposition again earnestly opposed in behalf of Mr. Blaine. The. 


motion nevertheless prevailed, and an order was entered that the 
chairman of the committee should telegraph Caldwell asking him if 
he would come. It is penisie por or me to addthat at that time 
I had not been informed, and I am not aware that any of my col- 
leagues had been informed, that Mr. Caldwell had beendriven by the 
questionable character of some of his business transactions to the 
alternative of choosing between a residence in foreign climes anda 
temporary abode in some Massachusetts prison. I was consequently 
not apprised of the obstacles that might lie in the way of 1 
his return to the land of his nativity, or the possible difficulty of 
getting the truth out of him if he should come. I accordingly set to 
work in good faith, and with all 1 diligence, to ascertain his 
add in order that I might send him the dispatch as directed. 
With the inquiry I conld make, however, I was unable to do so. 
All who were able to give me any information at all as to his where- 
abouts said he was somewhere on the continent of Europe, in jay 
perhaps, building a railroad ; but his address, or where a dispate 
would reach him, no one seemed to know. On the morning of the Ist 
of June, before I had ever ascertained Caldwell’s address, oranything 
with reference to his residence further than I have stated, the follow- 
ing dispatch was left at my room, by whom I never knew, as I was 
cot at the time and found it lying on my table on my return: 

LONDON. 
To CHAIRMAN HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, Washn. : 


Have just read in New York papers Scott's evidence about our bond transaction 
and can fully corroborate it. I never gave Blaine any Fort Smith Railroad bonds, 
si wees Syd otherwise. I havo three foreign railway contracts on my hands, which 
ma 


impossible for me to leave without great miary loss, or would gladi, 
3 come home and so testify. Can Kako affidavit to this effect an mall 
. 


JOSIAH CALDWELL. 


The reading of this dispatch, sir, instantly and I think quite natur- 
ally su to my mind a variety of questions. Here was a tele- 
gram adara from London without date, with no number, house, 
street, or place designated, purporting to come from a man who, as 
all seemed to agree, was engaged in building a railroad somewhere on 
the continent. How did he happen to be in London so opportunely 
as to read the New York papers instantly on their arrival? But snp- 
posing he was there, why should he instantly rush to a telegraph office 
upon reading Scott's evidence and send me a prepaid dispatch of sev- 
enty-seven words, which, as I had understood, cost a dollar in gold 
forevery word? Though I have since learned the rates were seventy- 
five or seventy-eight cents in gold. Why should he propose to cor- 
roborate Scott's testimony before it was ever suggested to him that 
it necded any corroboration? Why should he be suddenly seized 
with such a morbid impulse to do so that he would not only“ volun- 
tarily” but “gladly” face the Is of the briny deep and fly to the 
committee-room with the alacrity of a lover to his lady’s chamber in 
order to give his testimony but for those vile foreign railway con- 
tracts? hy should he volunteer to send over his affidavit before it 
was suggested to him that the committee or any one else desired his 
evidence in that or any other possible shape whatever? The whole 
thing, sir, had an extremely fishy flavor. It seemed to my mind to 
be the result of a scheme concocted on this side of the Atlantic to 
make the Judiciary Committee the instrument through which a fraud 
was to be palmed off upon the House and the country; for had the 
person most interested in having Scott's testimony indorsed sat by 
and dictated every word of the dispatch he could not possibly have 
made it more pat to She er 

Immediately upon ing this dispatch I carried it with me to the 
room where the managersof theimpeachment of General Belknap were 
that morning to have a meeting, and on entering the room I at once 
communicated the fact that I had received the dispatch and its con- 
tents to those who were present. My friend, Judge LYNDE, upon read- 
ing it seemed instantly impressed with the same suspicion which was 
upon my own mind, and without hesitation suggested that I should 
not give it publicity until I had verified its authenticity, as he has 
since publicly stated, or I should not even now allude to the circum- 
stance. s 

While we were in the managers’ room James Mulligan, of Boston, 
‘was before the subcommittee on the judiciary detailing the particu- 
lars of a scene which were repeated to me before I left the room, and 
which I will now read in his own language : 

The Wrrxrss. I wish to ask the indulgence of the committee for a few moments 
to make a „ and to me a painful, statement. When I first arrived in this 
city, and within abont fifteen minutes after my arrival, there came a communica- 
tion from Mr. Blaine to Mr, Fisher. Of course Í wish it understood that I am stat- 


ing this under oath. 
r. HUN rox. We so understand it. 


Tho Wrrxess. There came a communication from Mr. Blaine inviting Mr. Fisher 
and me up to his residence. I declined to go, for the reason that I did not want to 
have it said that I had gone to seo Mr. Blaine. I wanted to come into this commit- 
tee-room untrammeled by any influence. Mr. Fisher went up to Mr. Blaine's hou: 
or at least he so re; to me; and he told Mr. Blaine about certain facts that 
could prove and certain letters that I had got. Mr. Blaine said that if I should 

bi them they would ruin him for life, or that if this committee should get 

d of them they would ruin him for life, and wanted to know if I would not sur- 
render them. I told him No,” and that I would not give them to the committee 


unless it should turn out that it was necessary for me to produce ¥ my 
examination here ee Mr. Blaine came up to the hotel, the House, anil 
thore had a conference with Mr. Atkins, Mr. Fisher, and myself. He wanted to 
seo these letters that I had. I declined to let him see them. He pra; 2 3 


went on his knees—I would say on his knees—and ape me to thin 
children and his wife, and that if the committee should get hold of this communi- 
cation it would sink him immediately and ruin him forever. I told him I should 
not give them to him. He asked me if I would let him read them. I said I would 
if he would promise me on the word of a gentleman that he would return them to 
mo. I did let him read them over. He read them over once, and called for them 
= and read them over again. He still importuned me to give those papers up. 
Ideclined to do it. Lretired to my own room, and ho followed me up and went 
over the same history about his family and his children, and implored mo to give 
them up to him, and even contemplated suicide. Ho asked me if I wanted to see 
his left in that state, and he then asked me again if I would not let him 
look over these papers consecutively, (I had them numbered.) I told him I would 
if he would return them to me. He took Se apars, read them all over, and amo 
them I had a memorandum that I had made by way of synopsis of tho letters an 
referring to the numbers of the letters—a synoj containing the points of the let- 
ters. I made that memorandum so as to be able to refer to here when ques- 
tioned. He asked me to let him read the letters, and I showed him this statement 
too. After he had them read he asked me what I wanted to do with those papers; 
if I wanted to use them. I told him I never wanted to uso the 2. rs nor would 
not show them to the committee unless when I was called upon Em so. Then he 
asked me if I would not give them to him. There was one letter in particular that 
he wanted me to give him. I told him I would not do it, and the only reason I 
would not do it was because I saw it stated in one of the evening papers here (the 
Star, I think) thatthe Blaine party were going to completely break down the testi- 
mony that I had given yesterday, that they were satisfied abont that. I said I 
d not publish these letters unless my testimony was impeached or impugned, 
That was the only reason that I wanted to keep them, bat I wanted to keep them 
for that purpose, These are the facts, gentlemen, and I leave them to you. If I 


understand the under which this committee meets, this committee power 
to send for and papers, and I want this committee to get for me those pa- 
pers. Mr. Blaine has em and would not give them up to me. 


These statements, as I have said, were repeated to me almost ver- 
batim before I left the room, and again within a few minutes after I 
reached the floor of the House. e 

When I heard these things; when I heard that Mr. Blaine had been 
so extremely solicitous to have an interview with this witness that 
within fifteen minutes after his arrival in Washington he had sent 
him a pressing invitation to meet him at his own house; when I heard 
of the painful panic under which he labored when he ascertained that 
Mulligan had ion of certain of his letters; when I heard of bis 
going down upon his knees and groveling abjectly in the dust before 
the witness, whining about the impending ruin of his wife and six 
children, imploring him to surrender these letters, and sniveling 
about suicide if he should refuse to do so; when I heard that he had 
finally obtained them upon an express pledge of his personal honor 
as a gentleman that he would return them, and that in the face of 
that sacred pledge, which as a gentleman he ought to have redeemed 
at the expense of his life if necessary, he had coolly put them in his 
pocket and refused to deliver them up, I submit that I had ample 
reason to suspect that he would not scruple a moment to concoct a 
fraudulent te phic dispatch, or hesitate to do anything else that 
might tend in his judgment to promote his own private or political 
ends, And, sir, when on the following Monday—the 6th of June last— 
in the climax of one of the most extraordinary exhibitions of histri- 
onic skill, one of the most consummate pieces of acting that ever oc- 
curred upon any 8 on earth, he disclosed such an accurate knowl- 
pape not only of the fact that I had received a dispatch purporting 
to have come from Josiah Caldwell, but of its contents and of the 
very hour at which it had been delivered at my house, I was as mor- 
ally certain as I am at this moment that the dispatch had been con- 
cocted on this side of the Atlantie for his benefit aud at his suggestion 
and by his procurement. He was then asked to explain how he de- 
rived that knowledge, but declined to do so. He has had ample op- 
portunities to explain it since, but he never has; and, sir, he never 
will! All possible doubt upon this point was removed from my mind 
two days afterward when he said to me in the chamber of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary thut he had heard that I had been rummaging 
the telegraph offices for evidence that he had been in communication 
with Caldwell, when in point of fact 1 had not only not done so, but 
had not even intimated the intention of doing so toa living being on 
earth. Ah! sir, I saw from his very manner and the tremor in his 
voice that the cranes of Ibyeus had appeared toa guilty and troubled 
conscience. 

Now, sir, let us see how these conclusions of my own mind haye 
been verified by the facts subsequently develo At my sugges- 
tion, the managers of the Western Union Telegraph offices at Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and New York were summoned to testify before 
the committee. 

Mr. Whitney, the manager of the Washington office, produced the 
following dispatch, which he swore was received at the offive at six 
o’clock and twenty minutes in the afternoon of the 26th of May, and 
sent to New York for transmission five minutes thereafter: 

WASHINGTON, May 26. 
To Jostan CALDWELL, 
115 Cannon street, London, E. C., England : 


See Scott's testimony, papers 16th, Telegraph Scott, Philadelphia, as you troth- 
fully can, the strongest indorsement of his statement. 
A. P. RUBINSON, 


1876. 
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But, sir, it may be asked what evidence is there that Mr. Blaine 
had anything to do with sending this dispatch? His name is not 
signed toit! Certainly not, sir; and I never for a moment supposed 
nor do I imagine that any one who ever knew him would suppose that 
he was fool enough to put his own signature to any dispatch to Josiah 
Caldwell or to any one else touching this subject. O no, sir; I knew 
he was entirely too sharp for anything so perfectly shallow as that 
would have been. And I must confess that 1 was somewhat surprised 
to find that any dispatch had been sent from this city at all; for an 
old fox, unless he is unusually hungry, rarely robs a hen-roost close 
to his own hole. 

But there was a considerable stress of weather about that time as 
we shall paai see. I felt perfectly confident from the very be- 
ginning that he had selected some willing and convenient “cat’s-paw” 

or the pu and one, too, who would not. hesitate to swear, if 
necessary, that Mr. Blaine had nothing to do with it, and no knowl- 
edge of it whatever; and, sir, when the House comes to consider his 
conduct before the committee, his relations to Mr. Blaine, and the 
light in which he is placed by the statements of Mr. and Mrs. Curry, 
I think they will with me that had Mr, Blaine started every 
constable and bailiff in Washington City with a search-warrant he 
could not have found an instrament more admirably suited to all the 
purposes in view than his old and intimate friend, Mr. A. P. Robinson. 

But, sir, let us examine this dispatch a little and see if its“ flesh- 
marks” indicate anything as to its paternity. It is dated May 26. 
On that morning the committee had directed that Mr. Caldwell should 
be asked by telegraph if he would appear and pope i That fact was 
known. Something had to be done and done quickly. Unless Cald- 
well was he might “blow” something that would ruin the 
whole kettle of fish. Accordingly, this dispatch is sent at six o’clock 
and twenty minutes that very afternoon. But why should Mr. A. P. 
Robinson send it? “What was he to Hecuba, or Hecuba to him?” 
How did Scott's testimony concern him? Why should he rush to the 
telegraph office and pay $25.74 in gold to have it corroborated? For 
that is precisely what Mr. Whitney swears this m cost. But he 
says, “ telegraph Scott.” Why Scott? Scott did not seem to have 
interest enough in the matter to ask that his testimony should be in- 
dorsed in such an extraordinary manner. Why not telegraph Robin- 
son? Why not telegraph anybody else? Sir, the question can be 
solved only upon the hypothesis that Caldwell’s answer, if favorable. 
was to be given to the public for the benefit of Mr. Blaine, and 
should co: uently have an air of spontaneity about it; while if 
unfavorable it was never to see the light at all; the inference nat- 
urally being that if it should corroborate Scott he would be glad to 
publish it, while if it should not, he would be certain to be the last 
man on earth to say anything about it! 

There seems to have been a wonderful solicitude, sir, upon the mind 
of somebody that Mr. Scott should be the exclusive recipient of tel- 

phic favors from Mr. Caldwell upon this subject; for Mr. Hicks, 
the clerk from the New York office, when placed upon the stand pro- 
duced the following te „without signature, which he swore was 
received at the office in New York and dispatched at one o’clock and 
fifty minutes on the morning of May 30: 
To Favo, London: 

Oable nobody excepting Scott. 

Here, sir, is evidently another antomaton obeying the behests of 
the same directing mind and echoing the earnest request that onl 
Scott should be addressed upon this delicate subject. Nay, a thi 
sir; anda fourth! For here is another dispatch, which Mr. Hicks 
swears was dated May 31, but sent at two oclock and eighteen min- 
utes on the morning of the 1st of June: 

To JOSIAH CALDWELL— 


Not Favo this time— 


Tunbridge Wells, England: à 
Don’t permit newspaper men or others to interview you. 
R. 
This dispatch bore upon its face unmistakable evidences of being 
the joint production of at least two giant intellects, the combined la- 
bor of two or more separate aud distinct hands, neither of which, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Mr. Whiteley, an expert in the Treasury 
Department, penned the message signed “A. P. Robinson.” Who 
the person was who was most interested in this remarkable corre- 
spondence, who was the one, and the only one, immediately and vitally 
interested in it, and who was the moving spirit, the commander-in- 
chief of this Ton of active and enterprising telegraphic correspond- 
ents, all animated by precisely the same motive and desiring to attain 
precisely the same object, I imagine it will be difficult for no fair and 
unprejudiced mind to infer. 
ut let us return to Mr. Robinson's dispatch. He says, “telegraph 
Scott, ve you truthfully can,) the strongest indorsement of 
his statements.“ Why so solicitous, Mr. Robinson? Why so anx- 
ious? Why so superlative? Would not a mere modest indorsement 
suitice? Why should you ask the “strongest” indorsement of Scott's 
statements? But, sir, observe the parenthetical expression “as you 
truthfully can.” Pray, Mr. Robinson, how did you know whether 
Caldwell could truthfully indorse Scott’s statements or not? You were 
sworn and examined touching that very point only two days before, 
and what did you say then? 


Your statements, as taken down and printed, are as follows: 
ion. Do you know anything of the ownership, on the part of Mr. Blaine, of 
an 


any bonds of the Little Roc Fort Smith Railroad Company; have you ever 
h from anybody of his ownership of any such bonds? 

@ Tom Kure abeointely nothing af bis cwnersht of any Little 
sei ea a aE me ea Se me 
A. Absolutely nothing. 

. = Fe y your own knowledge or by information derived from others 
0, * 

There you swear that you knew absolutely nothing, either of your 
own knowledge or from information derived from others, concerning 
the ownership or possession of any of these bonds by Mr. Blaine, ab- 
solutely nothing! You were as ignorant upon that subject as an oys- 
ter is of the Darwinian theory of the descent of man, yet you under- 
take to assure Mr. Caldwell that he can fruthfully telegraph the strong- 
est indorsement of Scott’s statements without reservation or excep- 
tion. How is this sir? 

Had you— 

Unto trath, by telling of it, 
Made such a sinner of your memory 
To credit your own tie) 
Or were yon a mere Dutch toy that squeaked when your master’s 
hand touched the spring ? 

But, sir, it is useless to dwell upon this point. To those who have 
long been familiar with Mr. Blaine’s style of expression, the patern- 
ity of this Robinson dispatch is as plainly indicated on its face as the 
legitimacy of his eldest born. 

ell, sir, it seems that Mr. Caldwell, in pursuance of the request 
conveyed in this telegram, dispatched the following on the 31st of 
May to Colonel Scott, one of the shrewdest and most cautious, clear- 
sighted men in America, and withal, as I am informed, and would 
certainly infer from his testimony, a very warm personal friend of 
Mr. Blaine’s: 
Loxnox, May 31 

Your statement to the congressional committee on the 16th relating to the Fort 
Smith eg. which you purchased of me is perfectly correct. I can more 
fully substan’ it if necessary. 

And what did he do, sir? Did he unhesitatingly accept this as a 
genuine dispatch from Josiah Caldwell and rush off to some news- 
paper office and blazon it to the world without taking a single step 
to verify its authenticity? Did he ever say a word or do a single act 
that would give the world the slightest suspicion of the vital fact 
that such a telegram ever had an existence until it was brought out 
by the committee, or did he maliciously and nefariously put it in his 
pocket and say nothing whatever about it? He has been sworn and 
examined upon that point; let him speak for himself. He says: 

So strange did it seem that before I sent my reply to Caldwell I sent ono of m; 
clerks over to tho telegraph office to verify that cable from him and see whether it 
was all right. This matter created an impression on my mind that there might be 
something 1 the whole movement; but the telegraph company assured 
me that it was all perfectly regular and legal, and that it had sent Lon- 
don a direct m: of thirty-four words. There was no question about the gen- 
uineness of the cable. 


Is it any more remarkable that I should have suspected the genu- 
ineness of the dispatch received by me hd sought to verify its au- 
thenticity before giving it publicity than that Colonel Scott, the 
warm personal friend of Mr. Blaine, should suspect the good faith of 
the one sent to him, or that he should never have breathed a syllable 
of its contents to mortal man until he had verified it? Why, then, 
has he not been gibbeted by the republican press throughout the 
8 as a malicious and hell-deserving miscreant for having sup- 
p its existence until it was unearthed by the committee in its 
examination of the telegraphic oflicials ? 

But, sir, it seems that Colonel Scott’s suspicions were excited or at 
least heightened by the appearance in his office almost simultaneously 
with this telegram of a young man calling himself Reed, who repre- 
sented himself as the former clerk of Caldwell, who was extremely 
solicitous that the committee should have all the light that could pos- 
sibly be procured, and who had pre for that purpose a dispatch 
which he proposed to telegraph to Caldwell at Scott’s expense, to be 
echoed back to the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, to be 
by them accepted with good, easy-minded, unsuspecting crednlity, and 
givento the world asevidence of the innocence of Mr. Blaine. Colonel 

tt, however, declined either to furnish the money or to have any- 
thing to do with the matter whatever, as any honorable man would. 

The exigency was pressing, however, so this enterprising and pub- 
lic-spirited youth determined to send the dispatch at all hazards and 
at his own expense. The committee was suffering for additional evi- 
dence, and the public good demanded it, and what was the paltry sum 
of $57.72 to him in a great popular emergency like that? He accord- 
ingly went over to the telegraph office in Philadelphia, and sent the 
12 owing at three o’clock and fifty-one minutes in the afternoon of 

y 31: 

“To Favo,” which turns out to be the mellifluous psendonym of 
Mr. Josiah Caldwell. My acqtaintance with foreign languages is 
extremely limited, sir, but I am informed that faro is the Italian 
word for “honey-comb,” and I have no doubt that to many a citizen 
of Maine there appears to be a beautiful and poetic propriety in this 
delicious nom de plume when they think of the thousands of their 
hard-earned dollars which went to line the pockets of the sweet- 
scented Mr. Caldwell through the instrumentality of his enterpris- 
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ing bond-broker, Mr. Blaine. Sweet Favo! Thou gushing recepta- 
cle of the luscious treasures extracted from many a modest flower 
by the disinterested and indefatigable Bee! 

Dispatch received. Cable this immediately to chairman House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, Washington: Have just read Scott's evidence abont our bond on 
in New York newspapers and can fully corroborate it. I never gave Blaine any 
Little Rock bonds, directly or otherwise. Am now building three European railroa 
and cannot leave without great loss or would gladly voluntarily come 
home and so testify. Can make affidavit to this effect and mail it if 


And straightway the echo answered : 
CHAIRMAN HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, Washington : 

Have an read in New York papers Scott's evidence about our bond transaction 
and can fully corroborate it. I never gave Blaine any Fort Smith Railroad bonds 
directly or otherwise, I have three foreign railway contracts on my hands which 
makes it impossible for me to leave without great pecuniary loss or would glad! 
voluntarily come home and so testify. Can make afidavit to this effect and mail it 


if 
JOSIAH CALDWELL. 


How excessively ardent and impatient this enthusiastic young pa- 
triot was, to be sure. There is no time to be lost. The Judiciary 
Committee is after your address. “Cable this immediately.” What 
marvelous powers of clairvoyance he ssed! Asa“ mind-reader” 
the universe never has and never will behold his parallel, Far over 
the wide waste of waters, full three thousand miles away, he knew as 
infallibly what was hidden away in the innermost chambers of Cald- 
well’s intellect as if he had been his animating spirit. He knew to 
an everlasting certainty that he had read the New York papers of the 
16th. He knew that Caldwell could not only corroborate, but “ fully’ 
corroborate every statement Scott had made, to the very last dot. He 
knew that Caldwell never did in his life, at any time or under any 
circumstances, let Blaine have any Little Rock bonds. He knew that 
Caldwell was building three Enropean railroads and that he would 
suffer great 1133 loss if he should leave. He knew that the sole 
reason which could by any possibility restrain Caldwell from rushing 
home to give his testimony was the apprehension of that very pecu- 
niary loss. He knew he would come, and come gladly; that he would 
come with his heart bounding and his face radiant with joy; that he 
would come not only gladly but voluntarily, even if the coast were 
lined with bumbailiffs from the Bay of Fundy to Cape Sable and a 
thousand prisons yawned to receive him deeper and darker than the 
pomy cavern of Avernus. And he knew he would make an afidavit 

that effect and mail it if necessary. He knew that whatever mess 
of hell-broth he might concoct he simply had to say “ gape sinner, 
and swallow” and Mr. Caldwell would shut his eyes and lindl p 
it down. There was one thing, however, which I presume hedi not 
know, or if he did he omitted to instruct Mr. Caldwell what to say 
about it. While he knew that Caldwell did not let Blaine have the 
bonds, he did not know whether Blaine let Caldwell have them, and 
whether Caldwell was or was not the intermediary through which 
the bonds passed from Blaine to Scott and the money from Scott to 
Blaine; nor do I know. 

But, sir, it is said that Mr. Caldwell in the exuberance of his phi- 
lanthropy has adopted this dispatch, this illegitimate vagrant, begot- 
ten, conceived, and born on this side of the Atlantic three thousand 
miles away from its generous benefactor. Certainly he has. Nobody 
denies that. And, sir, in my opinion he would just as readily adopt 
a telegram requesting him to state that to his personal knowledge Mr. 
Blaine stood by and gave directions while the Creator wheeled the 
dirt out of which the world was made, and “ make affidavit to that 
effect and mail it if required” besides. But that is not the point. 
The question is, Who was the father of that bastard foundling? Was 
it Reed? Or did he only carry the basket and lay it at Caldwell’s 
door and ring the bell, and ask the benevolent soul to take the little 
stranger in? Who is Reed anyhow that he should take such a lively 
interest in this matter? Where does he reside? Has he really “a 
local habitation and a name?” If he has a name he was careful not 
to subscribe it to this dispatch. And moreover, Mr. Heber Robinson, 
the telegraphic manager at Philadelphia, swears that when he deliv- 
ered the dispatch for transmission he not only refused to disclose his 
name but the place of his residence also. It would seem from Scott's 
testimony that he was extremely anxious that the committee should 
have all the evidence possible; yet there has been a subpoena for him 
in the hands of the Sergeant-at-Arms from the 26th day of last May 

uiring his attendance before that same committee, and the cities 
of New York and Philadelphia, and I believe some others, have been 
searched time after time by the officers of this House in the diligent, 
vain endeavor to find him. If his attendance could have been pro- 
cured however, I have no doubt he would have sworn that the tele- 
gram sent by him to Caldwell was the emanation of his own unas- 
sisted intellect, neither suggested nor procured by another. He was 
no doubt employed with special reference to his ability as well as his 
willingness to swear to that or anything else that might be n 
in an emergency. But, sir, were he to swear it until his head became 
as white as the eternal snow that crowns the summit of Mont Blanc, 
there is not an unprejudiced mind on the continent that would be- 
lieve him for a single moment in the light of all the facts and circum- 
stances I have stated. 


Sir, if Mr. Reed was acting simply and solely upon his own sug- 


gestion, if there was no one behind him for whom he was acting the 
part of the pliant tool or the hired emissary, why the necessity of so 
much mystery? Why did he so persistently refuse to disclose his 


name to Mr. Heber Robinson, the manager of the telegraph office in 
Philadelphia, from which he sent his dispatch? Why did he conceal 


his place of residence when Mr. Robinson’s clerk desired to know it? 
If this was a perfectly straight, fair,and honorable transaction surely 
no gentleman need to be ashamed of his participation in it. Why 
then all this mystery? If Mr. Caldwell knew nothing damaging to 
Mr. Blaine why the necessity of urging him through the media of costly 
3 dispatches “ to cable nobody but Scott” and not to suffer 
himself to be interviewed by newspaper men or others? If there 
was no conspiracy in the matter, directed by one interested and sn- 
og et sie genius, how did it happen that so many persons, some 

Washington, some in Philadelphia, and others in New York, should 
be animated by the identical, same motive, at precisely the same time, 
and at that particular time of all others, to effect the very same ob- 

ect; and that, too, an object in which neither of them could have 
ad as much interest personally as they would in a diamond mine in 
the crater of some extinct volcano in the moon? 

But, sir, it is unnecessary for me to dwell further upon the facts I 
have i here. To do so it occurs to me would seem like a pre- 
meditated insult to the intelligence of this Honse. They need no 
comment, They speak for themselves. They show to the exclusion 
of a reasonable doubt precisely what I suspected the moment I read 
the dispatch purporting to have come from Caldwell, that it was con- 
cocted in this country, telegraphed to London, and echoed back in 
order that the Judiciary Committee might be made the unwitting in- 
strument through which a fraud might be perpetrated upon the 
House and the country, and that the whole scheme originated in the 
fertile brain of Mr. James G. Blaine. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. Speaker, I do not know when I have been more 
pained than I have been to-day, when my feelings have been so 
wounded or when in my life I have so suddenly lost a confidence which 
had slowly but surely been builded up. 

An attempt by me to review the testimony taken under the Tar- 
box resolution is entirely unn now. The attempt to review 
it and to pronounce judgment by the gentleman from Kentucky [ Mr. 
KNorr] when the Committee on the Judiciary have postponed the 
further consideration of the case until next December, was without 
the slightest justification in honor or in parliamentary law.. I will 
simply say, in regard to that testimony, that when it is reported to 
this House it will convince beyond any question or doubt every hon- 
est, sincere seeker after the truth that Hon. James G. Blaine never 
had aught to do with the $70,000 of Little Rock and Fort Smith 
bonds that were purchased of Mr. Caldwell and sold to the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. 

And further, I dare assert that no member of the subcommittee of 
the judiciary, who has listened to that testimony has remaining in 
his mind to-day a single suspicion that Hon Mr. Blaine ever had 
aught to do with the bonds which the House ordered the committee 
to investigate. None but a mind filled with jealousy, filled with 
malice, filled with wicked epsom would dare pronounce judgment 
against a peer of his on the floor of this House on any such testi- 
mony as that. 

And, sir, I do not propose to review the testimony in regard to the 
Caldwell dispatch. That testimony was taken by the Committee on 
the Judiciary in their committee-room, to be passed upon by the Ju- 
ee ee as such, and then, by them, if they desired to do 
it, to be reported to this House; and there is no justification for the 
chairman of that committee to rise here as chairman or as a mem- 
ber of that committee and report to this House that testimony and 
his conclusions thereon, 

The committee has re d this morning and their report has been 
read to the House. I submit that on the testimony in that case, 
when the whole of it shall have been printed and brought before the 
House, it will be found that it fails to show in any way whatsoever 
that Mr. Blaine inspired or sent or sought or asked that any dis- 
patches should besent to Mr. Caldwell; and I nowsay tothe chairman 
of the committee what I have said to him again and again, that 
neither Mr. Blaine nor I had the slightest interest in the matter; 
that I would not appear as counsel, nor would Mr. Blaine nin as 
a party in that investigation, and that he might pursue it to the very 
bitter end, and at that end he would not find Hon. James G. Blaine. 

And I say that no mind that was not made reckless by bitterness, 
by malice, by wicked purpose, would over dare assert in this House 
before the completion of the testimony and its printing for the use o 
the House, that Hon. Mr. Blaine “ instigated,” “s over,” helped 
on Mr. Reed, the clerk of Mr. Caldwell, in the sending to his employer 
in London the dispatch which has been read by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Now in the progress of this investigation, as the gentleman from 
Kentucky says, he was directed by the Judiciary Committee to tele- 
graph to Caldwell. Every man around here—Mr. Sickles, who was 
Sith the chairman of the Judiciary Committee every day, Mr. Rob- 
inson, who was here—a half a dozen gentlemen found ways and means 
to communicate with Mr. Caldwell forthwith. The gentleman from 
Kentucky, whose duty it was to communicate with him, failed utterly 
and entirely to do so until days after the instructions were given and 
after he received a tele, rom Mr. Caldwell. Why? 

Again, when Mr. Blaine was preparing his defense he learns that 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, a colleague of his in the 
Fortieth Congress, I believe, a colleague of his in the Forty-fourth 
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Congress, had received a tele from Josiah Caldwell in London 
completely exonerating him, Mr. Blaine, from even a suspicion of con- 
nection with the bonds sold by Caldwell to Mr. Scott and by Mr. 
Scott to the Pacific Railroad Company. Reporter after re was 
sent to the gentleman from Kentucky after June 1, when he had re- 
ceived the dispatch, to inquire of him whether or not he had received 
any such telegram. And each one of them came away with the im- 
ae that Mr. Knorr had not heard anything from Mr. Caldwell 
ndon. 
. Finally, on the morning before Mr. Blaine made his explanation in 
this House he learned conclusively that Mr. Knotr had received the 
dispatch on the 1st of June; that he had kept it in his pocket up to 
that day at any rate without showing it, so far as he could learn, to 
any member of the Judiciary Committee and certainly not to Mr. 
Blaine’s friend on that committee, Mr. FRYE, who was also on terms of 
friendship with the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Now I submit, and I say it boldly, that on that statement alone my 
colleague, Mr. Blaine, was justified beyond any question in the charge 
he made upon the gentleman from Kentucky on that memorable Mon- 
day on the floor of the House. The gentleman may say, “You have 
signed the report or agreed to the report exculpating me.” I am 
sorry to say that I did. 

Mr. KNOTT. You can take your name off the report, so far as I 
am concerned, if you desire to do so. 

Mr. FRYE. I am obliged to the gentleman ; I will do so with the 


test pleasure. 
Now as to this report: After that attack was made upon the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky he did not feel so brilliant as he evidently 


does to-day. While Mr. Blaine was on the floor of the House the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky did not undertake to make any attack upon 
him; but he did when Mr. Blaine ch: him with the suppression, 
make a feeble and unworthy defense. ile I was acting as a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, and not as counsel for Mr. Blaine, 
gentlemen who were friends of the gentleman from Kentucky were 
asking at my hands that I should to a report which should ex- 
culpate that gentleman. His friends were saying to me, “ He desires 
exculpation because he has received unfriendly looks and unfriendly 
criticisms from his own side of the House.” And when the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HURD] drew this carefully worded report and 
in his room submitted it to me for inspection, I saw that it was drawn 
with a care which is seldom bestowed upon an ordinary report. I 
saw that it treated the matter as a legal proposition entirely, The 
first proposition discussed was whether or not the Caldwell telegram 
was evidence. Now there is no lawyer in Christendom who would 
not stultify himself by undertaking to declare that that Caldwell 
telegram was evidence. When that was submitted to me as a law- 
yer as the report of the committee, what was there for me to do ex- 
cept to say, “Not guilty, if you put it upon legal technicalities.” 
The second proposition of the gentleman from Ohio was that not 
being evidence, it follows logically that the dispatch could not be a 
suppressed instrument of evidence. Any lawyer in dom 
would stultify himself if he should vote “no” on that proposition ; 
and I was not prepared to vote “no.” 

Then he carefully takes a step further and says that legally this 
telegram was a matter for the chairman of the committee; that he 
was not instructed to report it to any committee ; that it was a mat- 
ter in his own discretion. The only thing in which I did vane was 
in concurring in the statement of that report that he exercised this 
discretion in good faith. Why do I say that? I started ont by say- 
ing that I was pained beyond words to express with a loss of confi- 
dence N in a gentleman in whom that confidence has been or. 
ing slowly but surely during this whole session of Congress, I have 
boarded with the gentleman from Kentucky, he and I have sat at the 
same table, and lived on terms of intimacy which up to this time 
nothing has disturbed. I have admired him socially; I have admired 
him intellectually. In private life, his Bryon of mind naturally 
brilliant, thoroughly cultivated, have made him to me a delightful 
companion. I have learned to love the 33 from Kentucky as 
I seldom learn to love men. Impelled by that love, I dared to take 
oe pont in the committee, and I dared to take the ground at home 
in Maine, in spite of sharp criticisms, that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky had not malice in his heart when he suppressed that telegram. 
I dared to take the ground that living down in Kentucky in an agri- 
cultural district, remote from any knowl: of cable tele; he 
was excusable for his ignorance in not knowing when he received that 
telegram that he could have learned in five minutes’ time whether Cald- 
well had sent it from London and where Caldwell wasin that city; that 
he was excusable for his ignorance of the fact that he could have tele- 
graphed for Caldwell’s affidavit in five minutes and in an hour's time 
could have received an affidavit which would have exculpated my 
colleague, Mr. Blaine, from even a suspicion in this matter. I say 
that with the affection I had learned to have for the gentleman and 
with the knowledge which I had gained in respect to him and the 
circumstances surrounding him, I did honestly, happily, gladly ex- 
par him and did say that he kept back that telegram in good 

ith. 

But, sir, the exhibitionof malice that the gentleman from Kentucky 
has dared to make on the floor of this House to-day in the absence of 
the gentleman from Maine satisfies me that I had not sounded the 
deep recesses of his heart. A gentleman who will stand here in his 
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lace when be knows as he knows himself that God struck down Mr. 
laine and that for two days and a half he never uttered one word, 
never recognized wife or children, that for two days and a half his 
eyes were not closed—a gentleman, I say, who knowing this dares to 
stand on the floor of this House, in the presence of its members, in 
the absence of Mr. Blaine, and insinuate that that was all a part of 
the play in which he was a great and leading character, and that he 
plays his part admirably—shows a malice filling his whole heart 
riving out discretion, Aung ont justice, driving out affection, 
driving out all that is good mre and holy, and filling it entirely 
with its own devilish and wicked form. If that feeling is there to- 
day in full growth, in vigorous life, then it was there when the tele- 
from Caldwell was originally received; and if it was there then, 
say for the republican members of this House that they will be 
report from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is not a fair, a just, a righteous report, and that it onght to be 
recommitted. 
I yield to my nn HalLx.] 
oy HUNTON. Wi gentleman from Maine allow me one min- 
u 

Mr. HALE. For what purpose? 

Mr. HUNTON. There was à remark which fell from the gentle- 
man from Maine who has just addressed the House that I should 
3 say something in response to. He stated, in the course of 

is remarks, that he dare assert that there was not one member of 
that subcommittee who had a 11 suspicion that Mr. Blaine 
had anything to do with those Little Rock and Fort Smith bonds. I 
believe I . ce ag correctly ? 

Mr. FRYE. Did I not say any gentleman with an honest, unpreju- 
diced mind? (Laughter and oppasse on the republican side.) 

Mr. HUNTON. the gentleman mean to say that I am not of 
that list? Answer. 

Several MEMBERS, Make him answer. 

Mr. FRYE. You must draw your own inference, 

Mr. HUNTON. If he does, I pronounce—— 

Mr. HALE rose. 

Several MEMBERS. Let him answer. 

Mr. HUNTON. Wat does the gentleman from Maine say? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let him answer. 

Mr. HUNTON. I desire an answer from the gentleman from Maine. 
Does he mean to say I am not honest? : 

Mr. FRYE. You heard the remark I made. If you necessarily 
draw the inference 

Mr. HUNTON. Do you intend that inference to be drawn? 

Mr. FRYE. I intended 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. CLYMER in the chair.) The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts rises to a point of order, and will state it. 

Mr. HOAR. I make the point of order that it is not in order far 
one member of the House to ask another member whether he is or is 
not honest, a reply to which in the negative would clearly be unpar- 
liamentary. 

Several MEMBERS. Let him answer the question categorically. 

Mr. HUNTON. I ask the gentleman from Maine to answer me ca 
egorically if he meant by that remark any personal—— 

Mr. FRYE. The one hour which was given to this side is being 
tenet by the gentleman from Virginia, who has no right to the 

r. 


oor. 

Mr. HUNTON. I trust this time will not be taken from the other 
side. I desire to call the attention again of the gentleman from Maine 
to the fact that before I had answered him, before I had completed 
my sentence, he interposed a remark here from which an improper 
inference in lo, es my character might be drawn. 

Mr. FRYE. t does the gentleman desire me to say? 

Mr. HUNTON. I desire to ask you categorically whether you 
meant to reflect upon my character in that remark ? 

Mr. FRYE. I meant to say, sir, that, in my honest opinion, from 
the commencement of that investigation of Mr. Blaine down to Mr. 
Blaine’s attack upon you there was perhaps no more than the ordi- 
nary prejudice in your mind resulting from the attack which Mr, 
Blaine had made on the floor of this House inst the democratic 
side. I meant to say further that after Mr. Blaine made the attack 
in this House on a Monday, and after Mr. Blaine read the letter of Rob- 
inson in which he said that he had been called by you into your room 
and had been questioned for a long time to find out what he knew 
and your reply to the gentleman from Maine, I do not believe from 
that time to this your mind has been without prejudice against my 


e 
Mr. HUNTON. That is all you meant to say, then? 

Mr. FRYE. That is all I meant to say. 

Mr. HUNTON. Very well; then I desire to go on and finish what 
I rose to state. 

Mr. FRYE. I cannot yield any more time. 

Mr. HUNTON. But I have not made my response to your remark. 

Mr. FRYE. Does it come out of our time? 

Mr. HUNTON. Notat all. 

The gentleman stated he dare assert that there was not a member 
of that subcommittee who had a lingering suspicion in his mind that 
Mr. Blaine had the remotest connection with these Little Rock and 
Fort Smith bonds. 
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Mr. FRYE, Which went into the Union Pacific Railroad? 

Mr. HUNTON. Yes, sir. All I desire to say is this: With that re- 
mark of the tleman from Maine going to the country, and not 
responded to by me, it would seem to be an indorsement that I had 
come 10 the conclusion he gave. I desire to say, sir, that I had en- 
deavored from the start to keep my mind clear of conclusions until 
the testimony was all in. That testimony is not all in. The taking 
of it has been interrupted by a motion to Depa? it on the part of 
Mr. Blaine, and the testimony not being in, I for one have not 
come to any conclusion on the subject. 

Mr, FRYE. Let me ask the gentleman, then, if that is so, do yau 
justify the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary in bringing 
that matter before this House ? 

Mr. HUNTON. The chairman acts for himself and I for myself. 

Mr. FRYE, Answer me categorically; do you justify the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee ? 

Mr. TUCKER, I call the gentleman from Maine to order. He has 
no right to address my colleague in that way. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let us have fair play. 

Mr. FRYE, Inow yield to my colleague, [Mr. HALE. ] 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, how much time is there left of the hour? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. One-half hour. 

Mr. HALE. There have been during this winter some animosities 
excited and asperities have at times been keen upon this floor. Be- 
tween the two parties represented here combat has been almost inces- 
santly waged. There has grown ont of these conflicts more or less of 
pamon feeling. My former colleague, Mr. Blaine, wasnotinfrequently 

oremost. He gave and he took hard blows. He never smote in the 
back. His combats were always open and manly and everybody op- 
i to him knew his ground and had fair opportunity for thrust 
and parry. 4 

By common consent, Mr. Speaker, all of this strife, insofar as he 
was concerned, it has been agreed shall be considered as a matter of 
the past. The Judiciary Committee has determined, after full delib- 
eration, the gentleman from Kentucky as chairman participating, 


that the subject-matters upon which my colleague was more than once 
impelled upon this floor should be taken from the field of investiga- 
tion and for the time being should cease to iscussed. The com- 


mittee voted unanimously that they should go over until the next 
session of this Honse in December, I have failed to hear on this side 
of the House or on that side of the House until to-day any murmur 
of dissent from that conclusion of the Law Committee of the House. 
For at the time when it was reached my former colleague lay upon 
his bed of sickness. He had been struck down on that memorable 
Sunday when devoted friends in a city near where the gentleman 
from Kentucky lives were maintaining his cause and presenting him 
for the gap honors of the American Republic. There had super- 
vened a lingering and dangerous illness, from which he has only 
until very lately been hopefally partially relieved. At the time when 
the committee arrived at this conclusion, it was agreed that in con- 
sideration of all the circumstances of the case my colleague should 
have what any pma in any court would always have accorded to 
him, an order of continuance. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has also since then agreed to a re- 
port unanimously giving its exoneration to the gentlemen from Ken- 
tucky in relation to the suppression of the Caldwell dispatch; and, 
Mr. Speaker, that report would have passed unchallenged this morn- 
ing but for the remarkable exhibition of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. I wish to say here that my colleague from Maine, [Mr. Frye, ] 
a member of the Judiciary Committee, in ing to that report, al- 
though he may have been blamed for it by party friends here or 
by friends at home in the State of Maine, did it in full consultation 
with me; and, although I am not a member of that committee, any 
blame that has been laid at his door, any censure that falls upon him 
here or elsewhere, should equally fall upon me, for I joined with him 
in believing that no injustice would be done to any one by gratifying 
the fervent desire of a gentleman who believed himself aggrieved an 
wanted to be righted. 

I did not think the 8 from Kentucky free from blame in 
keeping the dispatch, but I was willing to be persuaded that he had 
not been swayed by malicious motives. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has chosen to open the whole matter. ft by this opening he 
has gained or any friend of his has gained anything or Mr. Blaine 
has lost anything, I have failed to appreciate the occasion. We have 
had a most remarkable manifestation, such as is not often seen here; 
a manifestation of combined deliberation and passion; the passion 
that does not choose it words, but thrusts them forth reckless] y, with- 
out regard to facts and testimony; tbe deliberation that lies masked 
until a dreaded enemy has 28 from the field before it steps 
forth for a public expression. e have had the two combined in a 
manner that in my experience has never been presented here before. 
And I doubt not, sir, that I am justified in saying that it will never 
be presented here again. 

Sir, the gentleman from Kentucky is chairman of the Law Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. To that committee is in 

trusted a legal investigation. Every member of that committee sits 
and acts as a judge in a semi-judicial capacity. The investigation is 
arrested midway. It lies over by the unanimous consent of the com- 
mittee; and the minds of the judges who are holding this question 
in abeyance should be as free and as clear from prejudice and passion 


as the minds of the ju 
gentleman from Kentuc 
with this investi 


who sit in our highest courts. But the 
„the chairman of this legal committee, 
tion pending and a final report put off, dares to 
come into this House and not only to discuss the matter covered in 
this report, and I believe he did it without any knowledge on the 
part of the gentleman presenting it of what he proposed to do; dares 
not only to discuss the report upon which no other member of the 
committee proposed to say a single word, but vehemently and with 
malignity in every breath goes into the whole relations of my former 
ee with the entire investigation. Why, sir, what would be 
thought of a judge who during an adjournment of court should mount 
the stand and in public proceed to e one side of the case com- 
mitted to him? Nay, sir; more than this, it is a breach of the good 
faith that was entered into by that committee such as no member on 
this floor has ever been disgraced by parhicipation in or even behold- 
ing. There is nothing in the records of congressional proceediugs 
since I have been here that at all compares with the enormity of this 
deliberate breach of faith that had been entered into by the Commit- 
tee on the J 8 0 that this whole affair should be postponed until 
i ncaa charge this directly upon the gentleman from 
entucky. 

Whether the gentleman from Kentucky has, in the turbulence of 
his inflamed passion, realized the full position that he occupied here 
in this remarkable speech of his before the members of this House 
and before the country, is not for me to judge. But if anything should 
be depended upon, if anything should be considered sacred in this 
House, it is the conclusion of a committee like the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, that the minds of its members should remain undisturbed by 
warrings and passions, and that an important, penaos exciting, sub- 
ject-matter pending before them should be lai amar peace only 
to be taken up at a time agreed upon. Mr. Blaine relied upon this; 
my collengae TM FRYE] relied upon it; I relied upon it; the coun- 

expected it. 

have had heretofore a confidence in the Law Committee such as 
would justify me in feeling that the course invariably pursued in 
such cases would be pursued here; but the gentleman has chosen to 
break through all agreements and to come here and to argue this case. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no man here who has not been pained at the 
exhibition of to-day. The ce yard would have been probably passed 
without question. Now, in what I say here I do not address the re- 
publican members alone but gentlemen upon the other side. This 
report, et roceeds frets upon a technical ground, which 
is undoubtedly good law, and no man could express it better than the 

ntleman from Ohio [Mr. HURD] who presented the report. That 

e bare telegram of Caldwell was not legal testimony, and that 
therefore there was technically no suppression of legal evidence, no- 
body will deny. My formercolleague never claimed that it was le; 
testimony when he made that memorable assault which the gentle- 
man from Kentucky at least has not forgotten. What he claimed 
was that the faith was bad, that there had not been given the same 
publicity to that dispatch that would have been given had its con- 
tents been different and borne hardly upon him instead of wholly 
exonerating him as it did. He believed and he charged that in this 
last case the dispatch would have been heralded upon every flashing 
wire throughout the land to his detriment. He did not claim that 
technically it was a suppression of legal evidence, and so the report 
standing upon legal propositions is justified and is good law. There 
is the farther point to which my colleague has so well adverted that 
I need not say more than a word upon it. The report does negative 
the proposition that there was malice in the heart of the gentleman 
from Kentucky. I think there is no man here who has listened to the 
outpourings of his “limed soul” who does not feel that envenomed 
malice moves him now. No man can doubt it, and, Mr. Speaker, 
this enters into the whole question of that part of the resolution 
which grounds the conduct of the gentleman from Kentucky upon 
good faith and freedom from malicious motives. For, Mr. Speaker, 
the malice that held this House for an hour and a quarter to-day ac- 
tuating and 3 almost every sentence that the gentleman 
uttered was not a ice that has just been born. It has lain im- 
bedded in the gentleman’s heart for weeks and for months. 

It is the malice that “lieth in wait;” it is the “long gallop that 
never tires ;” it shows conclusively that my colleague was wrong and 
that I was wrong in counseling him as I did to join in that report, 
believing that it had been a mistake and an error, but not witha 
malicious purpose. No member here is called upon to vote for this 
resolution if it is pressed, as it should not be. 

And with this I dismiss the gentleman from Kentucky, saying only 
this as I close: This discussion has heen opened by the gentleman, 
choosing, as he did, his own time and choosing well; for I say to you, 
Mr. Speaker, and L say it to him, that had my late colleague sat here 
in his seat as we all remember him, the gentleman from Kentucky 
would no more have made his speech than the mousing ow! would 
venture forth when the “eagle is in the sky, towering in his pride 
of place.“ [Great applause on the floor and in the galleries,” ] 

now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Iowa, [ Mr. Mc- 
Crary. 

‘rhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hopes that there will be no 
demonstrations, either of applauso or of dissent, made on the floor of 
8 House. Gentlemen certainly understand that it is entirely out of 
order. i 
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Mr. McCRARY. I was not present with the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary when the report now under consideration was to, being 
at that time absent from the city; and therefore of course I did not 
agree to it. : 

I regret as much as any gentleman upon this floor can regret that 
the chairman of the committee should have seen fit to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity afforded him by the magnanimity of his col- 
leagues upon the committee to discuss the whole subject of the investi- 
gation which has been for some time pending before us and is yet 
unfinished. The impropriety of such a course is manifest. 

Sir, if there isa tribunal anywhere on the face of the earth that 
ought to proceed with deliberation, that ought to proceed with fair- 
ness, that ought to adhere to those rules of law and of evidence 
which the experience of a thousand years has shown to be necessary 
to the protection of innocence and the punishment of guilt, it is a 
committee of a charged, not with settling questions involving 
paltry dollars and cents, but with the duty of making an 
investigation which affects the honor, the reputation, the character 
ofa 1 And surely, even if other committees might dis- 
re these great and important principles, the Law Committee of 
this House ought never to lose sight of them. 

I was disposed to agree to the report of the committee, because it 
is founded upon a correct principle of law, but I was not prepared to 
find that in the midst of this investigation the merits of it would be 
brought before the House and the whole case from beginning to end 
be discussed here by one of the judges who is finally to decide it. 

Holding the views I do touching the duty of each member of a 
committee charged with an inquiry involving personal character, I 
much regret that what has fallen from the lips of the chairman of 
the committee seems to require a statement in reply concerning the 
merits of this unfinished investigation. I should have preferred to 
remain silent for the present, as I think becomes every gentleman on 
the committee. But the chairman of the committee has chosen to 
express an opinion at this time, and as I cannot by my silence accept 
his conclusions I have no alternative but to state my own. 

I have no time now to review the evidence; I have no heart to 
do it. But this much I desire to say; that after the first day of the 
investigation, when three witnesses testified to their absolute and 
personal knowledge concerning the facts that the committee were 
charged to ascertain, there has really been nothing for that committee 
to investigate; nothing for it to do but to report the facts. If Iam 
called upon here and now to express an opinion, that is the only 
opinion I can express. 

The committee were charged to inquire how the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company had come into the possession of certain bonds, from 
whom it had obtained them, and for what consideration. On the first 
day of the investigation three witnesses were called, Colonel Thomas 
A. Scott, Mr. Carnagie, and Mr. Morton, a banker in New York, all of 
whom testified to their personal knowledge of the manner in which 
the bonds were obtain The testimony of these witnesses showed 
conclusively that the Union Pacific Rai purchased said bonds 
from Colonel Thomas A. Scott, and that Colonel Scott purchased them 
from Mr. Caldwell, and that Mr. Blaine was in no way, shape, or 
manner connected with the transaction, either directly or indirectly. 
Why were not these facts re 7 

Sir, I cannot but call to mind another investigation by a committee 
of this House, and I cannot but contrast here the course taken by the 
two committees. In one case the gentleman accused was an honored 
Ex-Speaker of this House; in the other, the accused party was the 
Speaker of the House. Both were men of the highest character; one 
was a 8 the other a democrat. When the testimony con- 
cerning the Ex-Speaker was complete and overwhelming in his vindi- 
cation, the Judiciary Committee refused to report and continued the 
investigation, sending out for further testimony and seeking to find 
somebody who perchance might contradict some one of those wit- 
nesses who had testified in his vindication. Month after month the 
inquiry went on after, as I have said, three witnesses of the highest 
character had testified to their personal knowledge that the Ex- 
Speaker had no connection whatever with the transaction in ques- 
tion, and after he on his oath had asserted the same thing. 

How different was the course of the committee in the case of the 
Speaker of the House. When he was accused by the testimony of a 
witness on the stand, how swift was the committee to send for other 
witnesses to impeach his accuser and how prompt was the committee 
to come in with their report vindicating entirely the Speaker from 
these ch And how reedy and generous was every member upon 
this side of the House in joining with one voice, without dissent, in 
vindicating him against what we all believed to be a false charge. 
Fully believing as I do in the entire innocence of the Speaker, truth 
compels me to say that his vindication was not so complete, was not 
so thorough, was not so overwhelming as the vindication of James G. 
Blaine by the testimony adduced on the very first day of the investi- 
gaion concerning him, Is thatfair,is that impartial? Sir, if James 

Blaine had been our democratie Speaker instead ot a republican Ex- 
Speaker, how prompt, how complete, how emphatic, and how unani- 
mous would have been his vindication at the hands of this House. 

The report now made to the House is based upon the ground that 
the telegram from Caldwell was not evidence under the law. Ican- 
not but remark another thing, and that is that upon the other side 
of the House there are gentlemen who are exceedingly technical in 


demanding legal evidence when it is convenient for them and for the 
interest of democracy to be so, but who utterly disregard the rules 
of evidence when a republican is charged and may be smirched by 
admitting that which is not evidence. 

I have here the testimony in an investigation in which a republi- 
can ex-member of this House, a late minister to England, General 
Schenck, was concerned. In hurriedly looking over these pages, I 
have counted some thirty dispatches, some of them cable dispatches, 
not one signed bythe party accused, nor by anybody authorized by 
him, no more competent as evidence than the Caldwell dispatch, all 
which are spread upon this record and published abroad as evidence 
in the investigation and for the purpose of smirching him. And you 
must secrete, you must suppress, you must keep out of the record a 
dispatch which exonorates and vindicates a republican member of 
this House, because it is not evidence. 

Sir, I cannot go further into this discussion now. I say, however, 
that if the rule which has been followed when a democrat was to be 
investigated, if the policy which has been pursued when a democrat 
was concerned, had Be followed in the case of James G. Blaine, we 
long ago would have had a report exonerating him and vindicating 
his good. name. 

r. FRYE. I now yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. BONET 

Mr. HO. I assented to the report which has been read to the 
House, not on any technical ground, but because I deemed the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Knorr] incapable of the act of suppres- 
sion ch against him. I thought so, because his high position as 
a Representative of the honorable State of Kentucky and as the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee of this House outweighed any 
suspicions which grew out of the facts which were before the com- 
mittee. I had not then heard the speech which the gentleman from 
Kentucky has made this morning. I listened to that speech with 
the eee sorrow and shame. If I had heard it before, I should 
not have assented to that report. 

Mr. FRYE. I now yield to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Law- 
RENCE. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. No member of this House and no member of 
the Judiciary Committee can more sincerely regret the exhibition 
which we have witnessed this day than I do. Myrelations with allthe 
members of the Judiciary Committee have been of the most pleasant 
character. I have received marks of kindness from the chairman of 
that committee which I shall never forget. It is, therefore, with ex- 
treme reluctance that I rise to say what I conceive my duty requires 
on this occasion, and it is with extreme regret that I find myself 
compelled to believe that the occasion makes it ne 

This report which is now submitted to the House was drawn by 
my esteemed colleagne from Ohio [Mr. Hurp] and was read to the 
members of the Judisiary Committee. It was arranged that it should 
be again submitted to him and to my colleague on the Judiciary 
Committee from Maine, [Mr. Frye,] that they might revise it and 
make such changes as they deemed proper after the consultations 
which had been had in the committee-room. I shall not disclose 
anything that occurred in the committee, certainly nothing to which 
any member will object. But I had so much confidence in those gen- 
tlemen, as I yet have, that I did assent that the report which was 
made, and which they were to revise and submitto the House, should 
be submitted to the House as the report of the committee. 

We have heard the report read. It embraces three essential propo- 
sitions: First, that the Caldwell telegram was not strictly legal evi- 
dence ; second, that as al proposition it would not be a snppres- 
sion of evidence to withhold from the committee that which in law 
was not evidence; and, as my colleague on the committee has well 
said, no lawyer would assent to these propositions. The third 
point embraced in the . ld relates to the circumstances or purpose 
of retaining possession of the telegram. . 

Iam admonished by a friend who sits near me that the hour on 
which I am s ing has nearly expired, and I find therefore that I 
have not time to finish all that I desired to say. Embarrassed by 
this want of.time I can only now say that in view of what has been 
said and of what has occurred I must now insist that this report 
shall be recommitted, that the committee may review it, and I must 
now withhold my assent from the report. 

Mr. FRYE. I now yield the balance of my time—two minutes—to 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Hurp.] 

Mr. HURD. Mr. Speaker, the minority of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, whose representatives have just spoken on this floor, do not more 
regret what has transpired to-day than I do. I had presented to this 
House the report of the Committee on the Judiciary unanimously 
agreed to, as to which I had supposed there would be no discussion nor 
debate. I had given, in conversation, my word of honor to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. FRYE] that there was to be no discussion of 
the report. I had supposed that all that was intended to be said was 
that which related merely to what involved the chairman of our com- 
mittee, and what was necessary to his individual and personal ex- 
culpation. 

I regret the debate becanse it has compelled those gentlemen who 
so kindly and generously signed the report and agreed to its being 
brought to the House, to withdraw from it, their approval. I am not 
here to express any opinion as io what has been said by the chairman 
of the committee upon the different propositions he has discussed. I 
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merely regret the fact that the discussion was thought necessary 
when there was presented to the House a report which afforded him 
the most abundant exculpation and which enabled the committee to 
give it with cheerfulness and friendliness, 

I um here still to maintain that the report is true. I maintain that 
the ee ore both of law and of fact, which the report contains 
are abundantly sustained. I maintain, in opposition to what has been 
asserted by the gentleman from Maine, [ Mr. FRYE, ] that nothing that 
can be said by the chairman of the committee this day should nge 
the opinion of the committee as to what the chairman did mon 


ago: I am here to say that there is not the slightest evidence to show 
ther a willful p to withhold the dispatch or a disposition to 
injure any person who was involved in that investigation. I am thore- 


fore prepared to vote in favor of the report as I voted for it when it 
was considered by the committee. Butsix members of the committee, 
making a majority, have Aa peeke of me that the report be recommit- 
ted for further action, and I now desire to make the necessary motion 
which shall enable that proposition to be submitted to the House. I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the previous question was sec- 
onded and the main question ordered. 

Mr. KNOTT. I would like to say a few words, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The N from Kentucky [Mr. 
Knotr] is entitled to five minutes of his time which he did not use. 

Mr. Mr. S “one by one the roses fade ;” and simply 
because they have been touched by the wand of truth. Sir, after the 
ship-of-the-line had struck its colors and hauled off, I little expected 
that I would be compelled to continue the conflict with the yawls; it 
nevertheless seems that such is the case. 

As to the that I have delivered and which has caused so 
much “pain” to gentlemen on the other side, I have merely to say 
that I would not alter one single word that I uttered. I have neither 
a, yes nor apology to make. 

e man wet aes I will sit tamely by and submit to a 
brutal, ou us, disingenuous, and false assault such as was made 
upon me on this floor, reiterated in ten thousand different shapes and 
through ten thousand channels, and not say a word in my own de- 
fense or vindication, mistakes the man. Abandon me if you will. 
Vote as you please. I stand here upon every utterance that I have 
made and I reiterate it, much as I may regret to lose the friendship 
of the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. FRYE.] If he can surrender the 
regard which he professes to have entertained for me upon such slight 
pretexts, it certainly was not worth the having. If we must part, all 
that I can say to the gentleman, is— 

Fare thee well! and if forever, 
Still, forever 


fare thee well. 
Laughter and N 
ow what is the “head and front of my offending” that the pne 
man should be suddenly inspired with such pious indignation? It is 
said that I have prejudged the case under investigation by the commit- 
tee. I trust that such imputations were inadvertently made, because 
they are not justified by a syllable I have uttered. I might perhaps, 
if I were not afraid of being accused of having“ panur manners,” 
1 all such insinuations are 1 unqualifiedly false. 
I have only brought to the attention of the House certain facts which 
~ led to the necessity of dispatching to Caldwell, without expressin 
any opinion at all upon those facts, and without havi dudse 
in the least any matter whatever under investigation. But how do 
these suddenly virtuous gentlemen deport themselves? They are as 
much judges of the subject-matter of the investigation as I am; yet 
they can rise in their seats with impunity and say that Mr. Blaine is 
as immaculate as the driven snow; that he is purer than 
Tans cud yt Fa 
's 
And hangs on Diau's temple. shee 
But there is no harm in that, there is no prejudging the case in 
that. Ihave not said whether Mr. Blaine is guilty or innocent of the 
charges still before the committee nor intimated an opinion upon the 
ee But upon the subject-matter of this report, apon the au- 
enticity of this Caldwell telegram, I have asserted and I reiterate 
here—I would reiterate it in the courts of heaven—that I believed it 
8 in the fertile brain and to subserve Se porpora of James 
G. Blaine, of Maine. And in that belief I am fully justified by the 


proof. 

It has been said that I would not have dared to make the speech 
Ihave made to-day had Mr. Blaine been here; that I would “in a 
bondman’s key, with bated breath and whispering humbleness,” have 
spoken very differently. That may perhaps be the opinion of the 
panenan and may g for what it is worth. I am not responsible 

or the absence of the late member from Maine. I did not bring 
about his resignation. The floor was free to him, as it is to me; he 
could have remained here had he chosen to do so, but he saw proper 
to withdraw from this arena where he had been assailed by his own 
party friends; and that, too, before he had vindicated his reputation 
or integrity as a man and as a leader of his party, and I was in no 
way Sy peeing for it, and whether he was acting upon the sugges- 
tion of the old English verse that— 
He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day; 
But he who is in battle slain 
Will never rise to fight again— 
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I do not know nor do I care; buf he has 
more than that, never to return during 
that without any procurement of mine 
Now, sir, the whole gist of the pending question is simply as to the 
authenticity of the Caldwell dispatch and whether or not I acted in 
good faith in my connection in that matter. There is the whole 
thing. These gentlemen have said I was not blameworthy in that 


one from our midst, and 
e present Congress, and 


matter. If they see proper now to recall it so be it, they have my 
consent to do so. 
The SPEAKER pro The gentleman’s time has expired. 


Mr. HURD. Mr, Speaker, I desire to say that in making the mo- 
tion to recommit this report to the Committee on the Judiciary I do 
it with the object that the minority of the committee who have ex- 


tempore. The gentleman from Ohio moves to 
reconsider the vote by which the main question was ordered, 

The House divided; and there were ayes 114 

Mr. ATKINS. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Several MEMBERS. O, no! 

Mr. ATKINS. I withdraw it. 

In the es were 57. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio, demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

So the vote ordering the main question was reconsidered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio to recommit the report to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HURD, And on that motion I demand the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 131, noes 49. 

So the 5 was recommitted to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HURD moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A ers from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had panon billsof the following 
titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (8. No. 1021) allowing the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
to es he mails in their new iron steamships; 

A bill (S. No. 917) to enable O. T. Bussell, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
to make application to the Commissioner of Patents for extension of 
letters-patent for a combined rubber and spiral steel spring; and 

A bill (8. No. 731) to limit and fix the Signal Service. 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


Mr. SINGLETON. I rise to a privileged question and submit a re- 

from a conference committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the g votes of the two Honses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 1594) making appropriations for 
the consular and ic service of the Government for the fiscal ending 
June 30, 1877, having met, after full and free confi 6 

OTHO R. SINGLETON, 
WILLIAM M. SPRING: 
JAMES MONROE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
GEORGE F. EDMUNDS, 

R. E. WITHERS, 7 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Mr. Speaker, I move the House insist on its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate and ask for further con- 
ference. But before the question is put, my colleague upon the com- 
mittee [Mr. SPRINGER] wishes to make a few remarks in explanation 
of the position occupied by the committee of conference, and I yield 
the floor to him for that purpose, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I would not ask the attention of 
the House at this time in reference to this report were it not for the 
fact that the conferees on the part of the Senate when they submit- 
ted their report on the subject did injustice, I think, to the House con- 
ferees in stating the position we had assumed in reference to this bill. 

It was stated that we had declined a number of propositions in re- 
gard to this bill and had persistently demanded, without giving any 
reason therefor, that there should be a reduction ef the salaries of 
consular and diplomatic officers. It is true that the conferees on the 
part of the House did insist there should be a reduction of the sala- 
ries of certain consular and diplomatic officers. We insisted upon 
that, and we thought we gave good reasons to that committee, and 
reasons which onght to be sufficient to the country, for insisting that 
the Senate should consent to reduction of salaries below what is de- 
nominated “the existing law.” 

For instance, the first subject discussed was as to the salaries of 
ministers plenipotentiary to Great Britain, France, Germany, and Rus- 
sia, which by existing law are $17,500 each per annum, and which by 
the bill passed by the House are placed at $14,000 each per annum. 
Your conferees thought that salary was sufficient in view of the gen- 
eral reduction of salaries all over the country and the necessity on the 
part of all classes of people to economize in all their expenditures. 
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Other reductions were pointed out which we deemed it necessary to 
make at this time. But the conferees on the part of the Senate in- 
sisted that we must make appropriations that conformed to the law as 
itnow stands, and they would not consent to any reduction of such sal- 
aries. We offered many reasons why they should be reduced below 
existing law, which reasons were quite satisfactory to us, but they 
did not so regard them. 

And I am sorry, Mr. Speaker, that it has been asserted at the other 
end of the Capitol that the attitude of this House in respect to this 
bill is a threat to the Senate of the United States; that we stand 
here in the attitude of coercing that body into arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable measures. Such is not the case. We only ask that the Senate 
will respond to the reasonable demand of the people of the country 
that there shall be a reduction in all the departments of the Govern- 
ment, in the salaries of high as well as low officials; and we know of 
no place in the public service where the rule of economy can be so 
properly applied as to the salaries of our foreign ministers. I can 
see no reason for paying a foreign minister $17,500 a year for his 
services, and at the same time paying Cabinet officials 8000 a year 
and members of Congress 84 or $5,000 a year. 

Every gentleman who has examined into the question thoroughly 
must know that it costs every member of the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States more to live in the city of Washington than 
it costs any foreign minister to live in a becoming manner in any for- 
eign court in the world. We are asked to pay these foreign embas- 

ors, who have but little to do com with the onerous duties 
of a member of the Cabinet or a member of Con we are asked 
to pay them exorbitant salaries. And when we insist that the Senate 
shall agree to that, we are told that we are standing in an attitude of 
threatening a co-ordinate branch of legi on. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I would like to the gentleman a question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Very well. 

Mr. DUNNELL. I would ask the gentleman if the salary now un- 
der a republican administration is any more exorbitant than under a 
democratic administration when it was inaugurated ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That does not make any difference so far as the 
fact isconcerned. If salaries were too high then, they should have 
been reduced. If too high now, they should be redu Icare noth- 
ing for the argumentum ad hominem. I want gentlemen to realize the 
condition in which this country is to-day and the necessity there is on 
the part of every branch of the Government to econo their ex- 

nditures. But the gentleman from Minnesota [ Mr. DUNNELL] will 

nd that the salary of $17,500 a year for 2 ministers was not 
fixed by a democratic administration. In that he is mistaken. And 
I claim that every foreign minister can live in a manner befitting his 
station as a representative of this great Government in — of the 
courts of the world upon $14,000 a year, the amount allowed by the 
House bill. The idea that our foreign ministers must give court balls 
and receptions, must have liveried servants, must drive with gorgeous 
equipages on the paarina tpr ape the prodigality of princes in 
order to be deemed respectable, is the sheerest nonsense imaginable. 
Our embassadors will honor themselves and merit the respect of the 
world by assuming in all foreign courts the same simplicity of man- 
ner Which characterizes their countrymen at home. they do this 
there will be no complaint that the salaries fixed by this House are 
insufficient. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, fixing the salaries of consular and diplomatic 
representatives of this country was passed by this House with perfect 
unanimity. I believe there were but two votes recorded against it 
upon the call of the yeas and nays. To be accurate, the yeas were 
190, and the nays were 2. I regret, therefore, to see by the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD that in another place this bill has been denounced as 
“an enormity.” That the action of this House, composed of a body 
of intelligent men as anxious to subserve the public interest as any 
gentlemen can be in the other end of this Capitol, after deliberating 
upon this measure for several weeks, and having passed it with the 
full knowledge of its contents—that that action and that this bill 
should be denounced as “ an enormity” issomething quite unaccount- 
able to me. Sir, I know of no “enormity” that has passed this House 
at this session under the denomination of an appropriation bill. Is it 
“an enormity” to enact that the consul-gen at Cairo shall have 
$3,000 a yearinstead of $4,000? From thecreation of this office down to 
the appointment of the present incumbent it has been disgraced from 
year to year by the venality of those who have filled it. Is it “an 
enormity” to say that the salary of that office shall be reduced a 
thousand dollars a year? There are other “ enormities” of that kind 
in this bill; but they are all in the interest ee they are all 
in the interest of the oe of this country. I believe that 
Sony sane in passing this bill has represented the true sentiments of 

e people, 

It has been said that the Senate would agree to another conference 
on this bill in the hope that “a better and truer sentiment” of the 
House of Representatives would be represented upon another con- 
ference committee. I cannot understand why such a statement should 
have been made. I su poet that, in taking the attitude that was 
taken by my e r. SINGLETON] and myself, we were repre- 
senting the House of Representatives on this subject, and, as I be- 
lieve, also the people of this country. And if the Senate expect to 
find in this Honse of oe cease any other or different sentiment 
with regard to these bills, it has not been developed heretofore. 


I hope, Mr. Speaker, that another conference committee will be 
appointed upon this bill, and I hope also that the same sentiment 
that has been represented on previous conference committees will be 
represented again; and that this House, standing upon its right as 
the immediate . of the people of this country, will from 
week to week and from month to month insist that the Senate of the 
United States must respond to the demand of the people in favor of 
reduction of expenditures in all the departments of the Goverument. 
The high-toned officials in foreign countries as well as the clerks in 
the various Departments in this city must submit to the inevitable 
demands of public economy. 

Mr. BURC , of Illinois. Will my colleague yield to me fora 
question:? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois, I wish to ask the gentleman if the 
conferees on the part of the House made the claim that was made by 
him upon the floor of the House, that the Senate had no right: either 
to 8 appropriation bills or to make amendments? Was that 
one of the points of difference ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. We discussed at some length the constitutional 
provisions on this subject. As we were of different political views on 
that committee, and as I thought the gentlemen representing the 
Senate would perhaps prefer republican authority upon that point, I 
took the liberty in that discussion to call the attention of the Sen- 
ators in the conference committee to the view of the late Charles 
Sumner upon this question, in which he took the position now as- 
sumed by the House upon these bills; and also the position taken b 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, when a member of this House, when he sta 
that the poe must look to this House and not to the Executive De- 

artments of the Government or the President of the United States 
‘or reforms which they demanded. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois, Then the right to originate and 
amend eB bills was one of the points of difference ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMPSON rose. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts desire 
to discuss this bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have not the floor to yield. It belongs to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. SINGLETON. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Has not the previous q on been demanded ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not so understand. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Mississippi before demand- 
ing the previous question yielded the floor to me. I have been speak- 
ing in his hour, but have said all I desire to say on this question. I 
thought it due to the House and the conferees on the part of the 
House that some explanation should have been made, in view of the 
attitude of the Senate and our failure to come to an agreement upon 
the eer votes of the two Houses on this bill. 

The 8 R tempore. Then the gentleman from Missis- 
to the floor at the expiration of one hour and 

tleman from Missis- 
sippi desires. Does the gentleman from Mississippi demand the pre- 
vious question? 

Mr. SINGLETON. I do, sir; it will not cut off debate. 

rach mes tempore. It will cut it off at the expiration of 
one ur. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. What does the gentleman call the pre- 
vious ere on? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On the motion to insist and ask a fur- 
ther conference. 

Mr. BLAND. I give notice now that I shall call for the regular 
order as soon as the expires. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The 8 from Missouri can call 
the order When it is not excluded by a privileged question. 
The Chair will state to the gentleman from Mississippi that it seems 
evident that three or four gentlemen desire to make remarks u 
this subject and that it is evident from what the Chair knows that 
it is the desire of the gentleman himself to close debate. By the 
consent of the gentleman from Mississippi the Chair will therefore 
recognize other gentlemen until such time as the gentleman from 
Mississippi desires to call the previous question. 

Mr. RANDALL. It must be within the hour. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trast the previous question will be called at once 
on this report. 

The SPEAKER er If the gentleman from Mississippi 
yields the floor wi calling the previous question, debate may 
ran on interminably. 

Mr. RANDALL. As I understand it the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi who called up this report was entitled to one hour before his 

ight to call the previous question expired. 

SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
will readily understand that if the gentleman from Mississippi occu- 

ies the hour or controls it, whether he occupies it himself or gives 
it to others, he loses his right to the floor. 

Mr. RANDALL. He has not yet occupied it, and he wants to call 
the previous question now, and I hope he will be allowed to do so. 


sippi will lose his 
the Chair is sure that that is not what the 


The SPEAKER pro The only desire of the Chair is to pro- 
mote the business of the House; he has no personal feeling in the 
matter. 
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Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois, The gentlemau would be entitled to 
one hour after he calls the previous question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I propose after the previous question is seconded 
to raise a paos of order upon that question. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I demand the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered. 

Mr. SINGLETON obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I now raise a question of order, and it is that un- 
der the rules a member is only entitled to one hour after the previous 
question is seconded when he reports a bill from a standing or select 
committee of the House. I believe that that rule docs not apply to 
reports from committees of conference. 

t. RANDALL. Is not this a report from a committee. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is a report from a committee, but the rule relates 
only to reports from standing or special committees, and docs not ap- 
ply to reports from conference committees. 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana certainly 
does not dispute that the gentleman from Moeten isentitled to an 
hour after the previous question shall be seconded. 

Mr. HOL I think he is not under the rules entitled to the 
8 I may be mistaken as to the rule but that is my understand- 

ing of it. ` 

WILSON, of Iowa. Iriso toa point of order. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] has just told us that be was talking 
in the hour of the gentleman from Mississippi. - Now, that being the 
case, the 8 from Mississippi after domanding the previous 
question in his first hour has only a right to occupy the remainder 
of that hour. 

The SPEAKER pro That isso. That is what the Chair 
has ruled. The gentleman from Mississippi has occupied a portion 
of his hour in advance and during that hour has called the provious 
eee and ho is gy hare to the remaining portion of the hour. 

ut at the same the Chair overrules the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Horang 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have not the rule before me, but perhaps the 
Clerk can turn to it. I do not think it relates to reports of commit- 
tees of conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will be glad to have the 
gentleman from Indiana examine the rule, but for the present he 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SINGL N. Lyield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mon- 
ROB] for ten minutes. 

Mr. MONROE. Am I entitled to tho floor or is the question of or- 
der still under discussion ? : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has decided the question 


of order and the gentleman from Ohio is entitled to the floor, 
Mr. MONROE. Ido not desire, sir, to occupy any length of time in 
the discussion of this question of the disagreements of the commit- 


tees of conference to the various questions in issue between the 
House and the Senate in connection with the several appropriation 
bills. Those questions have been so much discussed on this floor and 
at the other end of the Capitol, and so thoroughly reported and dis- 
cussed in the newspapers, the House would i weary if an at- 
tempt were made to extend this discussion to much length, and I have 
no desire to do so. But as a member of the committee of conference 
I should hardly do justice to myself if I did not say a word in regard 
9 f di have bee bstantiall 

0 causes of disagreement have been substantially stated 
by gentlemen who have already occupied the floor, but I ought per- 
haps to add in justice to the Senate committee that there was one 
cause for disagreement which frequently came up in which offers wore 
made on both sides but on which there seemed to be no possibility of 

ent on the part of the committee of conference. 

The committee on the $ of the Senate offered to accept and pass 
this House bill, or any House bill, reducing appropriations for our 
ministers and consuls abroad just as much as the House should think 
proper. They offered to receive and pass such a bill, and let it be- 
come a law, on condition that the House bill should contain nothing 
which amounted to a repeal of existing legislation upon the subject. 
But the Senate committee, on behalf of the Senate, declined to 
favorably on any appropriation bill on this subject which should re- 
peal existing Jaw. They offered to pass any bill making just such 
appropriations as the House should think proper, provided there was 
no such repealing clause in it. 

On the other hand, the House committee insisted that the appro- 
priation bill should contain some clause repealing existing law, such 
a clause as this, for instance: That the appropriations herein made 
shall be held to be payment in full for the salaries of these officers 
for the current fiscal year. Here was an issue between the two com- 
mittees which could not be reconciled ; and it was on this point sub- 
stantially that we despaired of coming to an ment. 

Now, without discussing the propriety of the positions thus taken, 
I desire to say for myself, simply that I may be properly understood, 
that my difficulty may be regarded as even deeper, if possible, than 
that which the Senate committee expressed. One might say it lies a 
little further back, although perhaps it amounts to the same thing. 
The difficulty which I have always felt, as I had occasion to express 
to the House early in this session, is this: that having resided some 
time abroad, having some knowledge of the manner in which our 
consuls and ministers abroad are paid, having known something of 


the expense of living abroad, and in many cases of the difficulty of 
making the ends meet—having had some knowledge, I say, and ex- 


perience of this kind, I cannot honestly take the und that the 
salaries of our consuls and ministers abroad will fairly admit of much 
reduction. That is my difficulty, 

My opinion is that, as a general thing, we have cut them down 
about as low as they ought to be; and I cannot help thinking that 
they are about as low as the people of the United States would wish 
them to be. That is the question at issue between the House and the 
Senate. For myself, I do not think that we, as well-wishers of the 
country, as careful of its credit abroad as those who desire that the 
business of the country abroad should be creditably, efficiently, and 
honestly done—I do not think that as persons having this feeling we 
should vote for much reduction of their salaries, 

I do not say that there may not be individual cases, that there may 
be a minister here and there who has more than is n ; and 
perhaps a more careful scrutiny into cases of this kind would be de- 
sirable. There may be a consul here and there, a case now and then, 
where too much is paid; there may be such cases. But I venture to 
say that they are few. My A is, that if we should go into a 
very careful examination of the salaries paid in all these cases, and 
shonld hear evidence in regard to them, we should perhaps as often 
find that it would be necessary to raise the salary of a consul or min- 
ister as it would bo to refuse it. Iconld perhaps name one or two 
places abroad where too much is paid, but as a general rule I would 
say that our representatives abroad in both of these great depart- 
ments receive no more than is necessary for them to live upon fairly 
and decently, and I do not believe the American people desire to re- 
duce them below that. `; 

As a general thing, then, admitting that there may be exceptional 
cases where I would vote for a reduction, as a general rule I am op- 

to the reduction of the salary of consuls and ministers abroad 

ow the point at which the law now fixes them. And, further, I 

am op to a reduction of the number of our consuls abroad. I 

am opposed to abolishing any of our consulates except in two or three 

exceptional cases that might be named, As a general thing I am op- 

vat to reducing the number of our ministers abroad. I do not think 

ee is any stronger, any more numerous, or 

more efficient than it ought to be. Having that feeling, of course I 

could not agree on this question with my colleagues on the conference 
committee on the part of the House. 

Mr. KASSON. Will the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SINGLE- 
TON] yield to me for five minutes, in order that I may submit some 
statistics for the use of the next conference committee? 

Mr. SINGLETON. I will after a little while. The gentleman from 
3 [Mr. LANDERS] has asked me to yield to him for a few 
minutes. 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table and have referred Senate bill No. 917. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the bill? 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. It is a bill for the renewal of a patent, 
and I ask that it be referred to the Committee on Patents! 

Several members objected. 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. Who objects? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. CLYMER in the chair.) Objec- 
tions were heard by the Chair from several members. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not think that members understood it was merely 
for reference. 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. I merely ask that the bill be referred. 
Many members objected. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I now yield to the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. 


Mtr KA 

Mr, KASSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise mainly to place upon record cer- 
tain statistical information which I think will be of use to gentlemen 
who may not have obtained it from the Departments and who may 
require it in the succeeding conference. We have two branches of 
our foreign service: the consular and the diplomatic. The consular 
service is not paid out of the ordinary funds of the Treasury. It is 
paid by fees collected upon foreign mercantile transactions, and 
Should 06 expended for the benefit of the commerce of the country. 
The first statement I submit is a comparison of the appropriations 
for consular salaries from the year 1856 to 1875, showing also how 
the revenue from fees has grown with the increase of the consular 
service; the fees, however, in the larger ratio. In 1856 the salaries 
amounted to $280,000 in round numbers, with no report of fees. The 
next year the salaries amounted to $273,750 and the fees to $110,802. 
From that small beginning the consular service appropriation rose 
in 1872 to $477,000 as the highest figure, while the fees have increased 
to over $700,000. [See table foot of next page.) 

This statement is important as showing that the facilities we afford 
to commerce by consular appointments are actually increasing the 
revenue to the ury; and the effort to abolish those consular ap- 
pointments where the fees are small is like a telegraph company 
abolishing every office on its line that does not pay the expenses of 
its maintenance. 

Last year we reduced the payments from the figures of 1872 $333,000, 
while the fees are about $700,000. Hence I maintain that the de- 
struction of the consular service proposed in this bill is a destruction 
pro tanto of the commercial interests of the country. I desire that 
the next committee of conference may bear in mind that the consular 


our foreign 
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service is one which merchants pay for and that they have a right to 
demand its vigorous support, while they also pay in part for the dip- 
lomatic service. 

Isubmit also the 1 of contingent expenses show- 
ing a yearly average from 1869 to 1873 of $109,759, about the same 
they were prior to 1860, in Buchanan’s administration : 


Expenses foreign intercourse, 1853 to 1873. 
On the 30th of June, 1853, there were unexpended balances carried to the appro- 


priations for the year ending 1854, as follows: 
Contingent expenses of missions......-..---.--..---.---++ 
Contingent expenses of foreign intercourse.......-......-. 
Amount of appropriations for four years, (1853 to 1857) 
546,561 70 
Unexpended balances on June 30, 1857: 
Contingent expenses of missions. ...........-+-se++e--0+ 882 319 00 
Contingent expenses of foreign intercourse.............. 25, 000 00 
7 - 107, 319 00 
Expended during four years, (1853 to 1857) . 439, 242 70 
Average per —— during Pierce’s administration, (1853 to 1857) -+ 109, 810 67 
Unexpended balance on June 30, 1857, (as above) 107, 319 00 
Amount of appropriations for four years, (1857 to 1861) 415, 000 00 
522, 319 00 
Unexpended balanceg June 30, 1861: 
Contingent expenses of missions 
Contingent expenses of foreign intercourse...........--- 40, 742 40 8 3 
Expended durin, r iorno denien enanado 431, 347 81 
Average per yon daring Buchanan's administration, (1857 to 1861).... 120,336 95 
Unexpended balance on June 30, 1861, (as above) 40,971 19 
Amount of appropriation for four years, (1861 to 1865).....-......-...- 510, 000 00 
= 550, 971 19 
The: ded balances on June 30, 1865: 
Contingent expenses of mission . $6, 097 14 
Contingent expenses of foreign intercourse.............. 15, 739 
21, 836 18 
Expended during the o AA cacnuehaesads 529, 135 01 
Average per year d Lincoln's administration, (1861 to 1865)...... 132, 283 75 
Unexpended balance on June 20, 1865, (as above 21, 836 18 
Amount appropriated for four years, (1865 to 180900 680, 000 00 
: 701, 836 18 
Unexpended balance June 30, 1869: 
Contingent expenses of mission $8, 186 78 
Contingent expenses of foreign intercourse 130, 722 61 
138, 909 39 
Expended during the years 1865 to 1869............. Seamus hove sen rao 926 
Average per year during Johnson's administration, (1865 to 1869) 18 T31 69 
Unexpended balance on June 30, 1869, (as above) 138, 926 39 
Amount of appropriations for four years, (1869 to 1873) 400, 000 00 
538, 926 39 
Unexpended balance remaining in Treasury June 30, 1878 101, 886 75 
437, 039 64 
Average per year during Grant’s administration, (1869 to 1873)........ 109, 759 91 


The expenditure has not materially changed since 1873. 


I also submit a statement of Moeaa salaries in the aggregate, 
including both secretaries of legation and ministers, showing that the 
amount appropriated in 1860 for this purpose was $347,500, while last 


Comparison of amounts appropriated for consular salaries with the amounts 


of fees collected and returned to Fifth Auditor of the Treasury for 
the fiscal years named, 
Appropriations. Salaries. cheng 

August 1, 1886 $280, 750 00 No 
Feb 7, 1857 «| 273,750 00 4422 8 
July 5, 1888 0-2.0 273.750 00 110. 896 78 
March 3, 180 235,000 00 | 99, 113 23 
May 26, 1800 -| 268,750 00 | 77,590 21 
February 28, 1861 -| *329, 262 97 |..-.....-.-. 
February 4, 1862 351,550 00 | 152, 982 54 
February 4, 1863 t416, 354 34 | 254,218 34 
June 20, 1804 E ANES 477,500 00 287, 108 00 
January 24, 1865 1450, 000 00 | 442, 477 56 
July 25, 1866 ...... 425,000 00 | 424,099 17 
Fo! 23, 1 #431, 500 00 | 435, 179 73 
March 30, 1868... $400, 000 00 | 459, 722 43 
March 3, 1869. ... 7400, 000 00 | 534,670 79 
Daly i 1376, 663 00 | 632,259 22 
February 21, 1871 #391, 200 00 | 706,907 95 
May 22, 1873 #416, 000 00 | 746, 594 80 
February 22, 1 1409, 000 00 | 715, 202 94 
June 11, 1814 364,500 00 | 697,988 49 
February 18, 1875 333, 200 00 {700,000 00 


This includes a deficiency of $54,571.97. 


t This incindes loss by exc! „estimated at $45,000 to 87 The House bill 
Lae wre to reduce the appropriation for consular salaries to $294,900. 
{ Estimated. 


79 | time of any one else. 


year our appropr aons for same objects were only $343,500, being 
ue 


less than in anan’s period; thus correcting the errors which have 
appeared in statements by gentlemen touching the increased expenses 
of the service under republican administrations. 

Diplomatic salaries in 1860 and now : 


In 1860 the appropriations for salaries of ministers was 
Salaries of secretaries of legations 


This amount the House bill proposes to cut down to $235,000. 
Expenses diplomatic intercourse—Contingent expenses: 


Average per year, President Pierce, 1853 to 1857.... -$109, 810 67 
Average per year, President Buchanan, 1857 to 1861. - 120,336 95 
Average per year, President Lincoln, 1861 to 1865... «+ 132,283 75 
Average per year, President Johnson, 1865 to 1869..... . 140,731 69 
Average per year, President Grant, 1869 to 187 109, 759 91 


Mr. SINGLETON. I now yield ten minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. THOMPSON. ] 


[ Mr. THOMPSON addressed the House. His speech is published else- 
where in this issue of the RECORD. ] 


During the delivery of Mr. THompson’s remarks the following pro- 
ceedings took place: 
tleman further. There 


Mr. SINGLETON. Icannot yield to the 
are other 751 57 who desire to be hi 

Mr. THOMPSON. I seldom trespass upon the attention of the 
House, and I hope I may be allowed to conclude my remarks. 

The SPEAKE ere tempore. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [ Mr. 


SINGLETON] that he has but eight minutes of 
his hour left. 


Mr. SINGLETON. I yield half of that time to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. AL.] 

Mr. HOAR. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague [Mr. 

ITnoursox] may be permitted to finish his remarks, and that the 
time thus occupied shall not be taken from the time of the gentleman 
from Mississippi. ; 

Mr. BLAND. I cannot agree to that. 

Mr. KASSON. Then I move that the gentleman have leave to print 
the remainder of his remarks. X 

Mr. THOMPSON. Ido not want to trespass upon the time of the 
House; but this is a subject of great importance. 

Mr. RANDALL. I appeal to the House to allow the gentleman 
from Massathusetts tional time which shall not come out of the 

Mr. BLAND. I gave notice some time ago that I would not yield 
my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the objection of 
the 3 from Missouri, [Mr. BLAN D.] How much time did the 
gent pie from Mississippi allot to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts 

Mr. SINGLETON. Ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ten minutes have expired. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Some time ago. I dislike very much to inter- 
iy 8 entleman; but there are others who desire to be heard. 

5 ALL. I renew the request that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts may have the additional time he desires without taking 
it from the time of any other member. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to that proposition? 

Mr. BLAND. Lobject. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Then I ask unanimous consent to have my re- 
marks printed in their complete form, 

There was no objection. 

i ALL. Mr. Speaker, there are but two material points 
in the remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. THOMP- 
SON] to which I desire to refer in reply. The first point is as to a 
seeming charge that this House has neglected its duty in meaner to 
this bill. The bill was by this House as long ago as the 11th 
of February; and I submit therefore that no blame whatever at- 
taches to this House in that respect. 

The next point in the objections of the dissenting gentleman from 
Massachusetts to which I wish to refer is that relating to the change 
of rule. Prior to this session the rule, under its practical construc- 
tion, has been that e . pee be 

laced upon an appropriation bill, but no amendment changing 
aw whic be dee pian could be. That rule we changed 8 as 
to admit upon an appropriation bill any proposition which, being 
germane to the subject-matter, reduced salaries or expenses. I admit 
that in this step the House effected a revolution of former rules. It 
was a revolution in the direction of economy and away from the path 
of past extravagance. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts talks about the rights of the 
people. Sir, it is the right of the people by means of frequent elec- 
tions to send to this House representatives who shall scrutinize the 
manner in which the people's money is expended. And I say here to- 
day deliberately that the effect of that rule will be to reduce the ap- 
propriations of this year from those of last year, both Houses assent- 
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ing thereto, whether with or without coercion, to the amount of 
$30,000,000. I say further that without any interference with har- 
mony in administration those expenses might have been reduced 
$40,000,000. Nay, more; I say that next year we can add to the re- 
ductions of this year the ten millions which an obstructive and a 
persevering Senate in behalf of extravagance prevented. And wecan 
o further. We can go ten millions further without any doubt. And 
hope, as it has been the mission of this session oï Con to reduce 
thirty millions, we will be able in the next session, with the light 
before us derived from the operations of the year, to reduce twenty 
millions more; so that when this Congress shall reach its conclusion 
it will have the right to claim the merit of having reduced the ex- 
nditures of this Government between this Congress and the past 
apron to an extent of $50,000,000, 

And now, Mr. Speaker, in the present condition of things, with 
every industry prostrated and every individual doing business, whether 
of a manufacturing or a commercial character, reducing his expendi- 
tures and discharging his supernumerary employés, I ask is there any 
other ground for this House to tread than that path which it has been 
treading in favor of economy and against corrupting and extravagant 

— by the Administration in power? 
e gentleman from Massachusetts has made a defense of the 
und taken at the other end of the Capitol. There is not any jus- 
Efication whatever for any such defense, nor is there any light he can 
~ shed upon the subject which bears him out in the discharge truth- 
fully and faithfully of his duties as a Representative, whose first duty 
it is to guard the money of the poopie * 

Mr. THOMPSON. Will the gentleman pause there for a question? 
Is it not tho first duty of a Representative to f oath which 
he solemnly takes to seipa e Constitution of the United States? 

Mr. RANDALL. The Constitution of the United States guarantees 
an honest administration of the Government, and that is what we 
are trying to bring about. But the gentleman is captious. He tells 
you that we have no right to make a change of this law upon an ap- 
propriation bill. The gentleman is sadly ignorant; for if he had 

ne back but two years he would have found a republican Congress 
fn both branches absolutely incorporating in the corresponding ap- 
propriation bill of that year an entire change of the diplomatic and 
consular service under the guidance of the gentleman from Indiana 

Mr. Orth] then chairman of the Foreign irs Committee of this 


ouse. 
Mr. THOMPSON, I wisk to ask the gentleman if he does not sup- 
pose I would condemn that in the one side as quickly asin the other? 
Mr: RANDALL. Well, sir, we are simply in the interest of econ- 
omy doing what the republican party did in behalf of extravagance. 
For while we were promised that that bill would reduce expenditures, 
it absolutely increased them. And we only ask now that the extray- 
agance of that act shall be traversed and reduced, and that these 
Songs representatives be brought down to adequate and just sala- 
es. 


Here the hammer fell, ‘ 

r. KASSON. I hope t cil psyco will look at the figures as sub- 
mitted by me to-day, comparing the expenditures under this Admin- 
istration with those under the democratic administration of Buch- 


anan. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, Will the House agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate f 
The question being taken, the motion was agreed to. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MORRISON, I rise to make a privileged report. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means have directed me to report the resolution 
which I send to the desk and recommend its adoption. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, (the Sonate concurring,) That the President of d peaker 
of the 2 of Representatives “and they are 3 tration their 
88 Houses without day on Monday next, August the 7th, 1876, at twelve 
o'clock noon. 

4 MORRISON. Upon that resolution I call the previous ques- 
on. ; 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution ed by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. WADDELL, I call for the yeas and nays on adopting that 
resolution. 

On the question of ordering the yeas and nays, there were—ayes 
24, noes 129. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The affirmativelis not one-fifth of the 
whole vote. 

Mr. POPPLETON. I call for tellers on the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering tellers, there were ayes 18; 
not one-fifth of a quorum. 

So tellers were not ordered, the yeas and nays were not ordered, 
and the resolntion was adopted. 

Mr. MORRISON moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CORRECTION OF ERROR IN ENROLLMENT. 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent to offer the 


resolution which I send to the desk, correeting an error in enroll- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, (the Senate concurring,) That the Joint Committee on Enrolled Bills of 
the two Houses be authorized to correct an error in the bill (II. R. No. 3963) by in- 
serting the word “not” on the second page of the enrolled bill next to the last 
between the words “shall” and “be ;” so that the same shall read, there shal 
not be a contractor,” &. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will state to the House, in explanation 
of that resolution, that the error spoken of occurred in an act that 
was passed by this House a few days ago to amend the postal laws so 
as to prevent the vicious system of “straw bidding.” e error was 
in leaving out the word “not” where it should be inserted. I will 
state in this connection that the enrolling clerks of this House are not 
to blame in this matter, as the error must have occurred before the 
clerks enrolled the bill. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

PATRICK H. JONES, 

Mr. COCHRANE, by unanimous consent, from the Committee of 
Claims, reported adversely on the bill (H. R. No. 2173) for the relief 
of Patrick H. Jones, late postmaster of New York City; and the same 
was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Several MEMBERS. Let us have the regular order of business, 

Mr. REAGAN, I ask unanimous consent—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot recognize the gen- 
tleman in the face of the general demand for the re order of 
business. The morning hour now begins at four o’clock and five 
minutes p. m., and the pending business is the consideration of a bill 
reported from the Committee on Mines and Mining, being the bill (H. 
R. No, 3635) to utilize the product of gold and silver mines, and for 
other purposes, on which the previous question has been demanded 
by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. BLAND.] 

THOMAS H. WILLIAMS, 


Mr. REAGAN. I ask nnanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
ers table a bill (S. No. 866) to remove the political disabilities of 
Thomas H. Williams, of Maryland, in order that it may be put on its 
passage at this time. Itwill take but a few minutes, It was passed 

y the Senate some time since. 

The SPEAKER pro tem The Chair hears no objection, and the 
bill will be taken from the Speaker’s table, 

The bill was read a first and second time, and ordered to a third 
reading; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed, two- 
thirds concurring therein. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask, by unanimous consent, that there may be 
some arrangement by which the 68725 from Ohio [Mr GARFIELD] 
shall have an opportunity of replying to the speech of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR] delivered on yesterday. The other side 
of the House were liberal in giving the gentleman from Mississippi 
as much time as he desired, anc I think it no more than right the 
same co should be extended to the gentleman from Ohio. 
Whether the gentleman from Ohio shall take the floor now is for the 
House to determine, I understand the gentleman from Ohio is ready 
to go on this evening. > 

Mr. GARFIELD. Although it is a late hour of the day, I am will- 
ing to proceed. 

ir, RAN DALL. Then I move that the rales be suspended and 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. : 

Mr. BLAND, That motion cannot be made, as we are now in the 
morning hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ruling in regard to the matter is 


zeg pei 
„RANDALL. My motion is in order, and I hope it will be put 
to the House. 

Mr. BLAND. That cannot be done until after the morning hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A majority of the House can at any 
time suspend the rules and go into the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BLAND. Let memakeastatement. To-morrow I cannot have 
the floor because it is private-bill day, and the gentleman from Ohio 
can go on with his speech then. I am willing to yield him all the 
time he desires to-morrow, but I hope the House will go on with the 
regular order in the morning hour instead of going into Committee 
of the Whole at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion to go into Committee of 
the Whole can be made at any time; and when made and agreed to 
it necessarily supersedes the morning hour for the time being. The 
question will be first put on the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. WARD. I ask the gentleman to yield to me for a moment, 

Several MEMBERS.. Regular order. 

Mr. BLAND. Lhope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will allow 
the morning hour to proceed. Evidently it will bring about a state 
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of feeling which will not allow the gentleman from Ohio to go on this 
evening or to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is not a matter of discussion. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to go into Committee of the Whole. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 104, noos 58. 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask unanimous consent, for the benefit of the 
gentleman from Ohio, that he be permitted to go on this evening, 
with the understanding that to-morrow morning the morning hour 
shall be given to the current business now pending in the morning 
hour. 

Mr. KASSON. Does the gentleman from Indiana refuse the courtesy 
extended by this side of the House yesterday ? 

Mr. HO . We propose to extend that courtesy to the gentle- 
man frora Ohio. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order of business! 

Mr. HOAR. The gentleman from Indiana evidently does not mean 
that there shall be an evening session. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to give the gentleman from Ohio the whole 
evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This discussion, members must recog- 
nizo, is entirely out of order. The gentleman from Indiana 
unanimous consent, and there are a dozen cries for the regular or- 
der. The regular order is the call of the roll on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that the House now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I hope the unanimous consent asked by me may 
be put to the House. We desire to give the gentleman from Ohio 
an opportunity to be heard citer S 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ere were a dozen calls for the regu- 
lar order while the enan was asking for unanimous consent. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I think my proposition was not understood. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. e Chair will hear the gentleman 
now. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the House go into Committee of the 
Whole without calling the yeasand nays—at once—so the gentleman 
from Ohio sa proceed with his speech. I think that is fair and 
right; but with the understanding that to-morrow morning the morn- 
ing hour shall be devoted to the regular, current business. 

r. PIERCE. I object. 

Mr. MILLS. I move to change the order so that the gentleman 
from Ohio shall have the floor to-morrow morniug. [Cries of Regu- 
lar 880 

Mr. STONE. I move that the House do now adjourn; and upon 
that, motion I call the yeas and nays. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Pending the motion to adjourn, 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
ie that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

An act (H. R. No. 810) making appropriations for the sup 
the Aa Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877; and 

An act (H. R. No. 1336) to establish a new land district in the Ter- 
ritory of Wyoming. 


rt of 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. GUNTER, by unanimons consent, leave was 
nted for the withdrawal from the files of the House of the papers 
in the ease of Charles Agliff, of Pulaski County, Arkansas. 

Mr. CONGER. I did not heer the statement mode that there had 
been no adverse report in that case, and unless that is so I should 
have eae to the withdrawal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has given instructions that 
no papis shall ever be withdrawn unless the statement is made that 
there been no adverse report in the case. The Chair thinks the 
statement was made in this case at tho Clerk’s desk, and it was a 
mere omission to make the statement. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. WALLACE, of South Carolina, was granted an extension of the 
leave of absence heretofore ted him, for ten days. 

Mr. HENDEE was gran‘*ed leave of absence for ten days. 

Mr. Hays was granted leave of absence for ten da; 
4 Mr. ir: was granted leave of absence for ten Says from Satur- 

ay ne È 

= JENKS was granted leave of absence indefinitely from Friday 

ne 
CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote -by which the House 
insisted on its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the 
consular and diplomatic appropriation bill; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the consular and diplomatic appropriation bill Mr. SINGLE- 
TON, Mr. HOLMAN, and Mr. Foster. 
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ANNA ELLA CARROLL AND CHARLES W. SCOTT. 


Mr. MacDOUGALL, by unanimous consent, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported the testimony taken by that committee 
in support of the claim of Anna Ella Carroll and Charles W. Scott, 
relative to the military operations on the Tennessee River in the 
years 1861 and 1862; which was recommitted to the committee, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MacDOUGALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
testimony was recommitted to the committee; and also moved that 
the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was l to, 

Mr. CONGER. I now demand the regular order, so that we may 
see if we will have a chance to be heard upon this side of the House, 
or not. 

Mr. BANNING. You will have a chance to be heard. 

The question was put upon the motion of Mr. STONE that the House 

ourn; and on a division, there were—ayes 114, noes 44, 

. RANDALL. Before the result of the vote is announced I de- 
sire to ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GARFIELD] shall be heard on Saturday immediately after the reading 
of the Journal. [Cries of “Regular order.”] 

Mr. MILLS. That is in accordance with an a ent the other 
day, and I trust there will be no objection to it on this side of the 
House, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask leave that the gentleman be, allowed to- 
morrow morning after the morning hour. 

Mr. MILLS. Tam willing to agree to that. [Renewed cries of “ Reg- 
ular order.”] 

The result of the vote on the motion of Mr. STONE was then an- 
nounced as aboye recorded; and 3 (at four o’clock and 
twenty minutes p. m.) the House adjourn 


IN SENATE, 
FRIDAY, August 4, 1876. 


The Senate met at twelve o’clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. BYRON SUNDERLAND, D. D. 
On motion of Mr. BOUTWELL, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispensed with. 
CORRECTION OF ERROR IN ENROLLMENT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives : 

Resolved, (the Senate concurring,) That the Joint Committee on Enrolled Bills of 
the two Houses be authorized to correct an error in the bill (H. R. No. 3963) by in- 
serting the word “not” on the second page of the enrolled bill next to the last 
between the words “shall” and “be;” so that the same shall read, there 
not be a contractor,” &c. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I hope the Senate will act upon the resolution at 
this time. It is right. In the enrolling of the bill, by some process 
or other, the word “not” got knocked out. It should be restored, 
and the bill will then state precisely what it should do. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I concur, of course, in what the Senator from 
Maine says. This is the second instance we have had this week of an 
error in enrollment. I introduced a resolution some time ago requir- 
ing enrolled bills to be in print. They would be much less liable to 
error. It would take no longer to print them than to enroll them, 
and then they could not be altered after they were enrolled. 

Mr. SHE The Senator has not called up his resolution. 

Mr. ANTHONY, It was referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SARGENT. If the Senator will couple it with another condi- 
tion, and that is that no bill shall pass the respective Houses later 
than two days before the adjournment, it will be possible for it to 
operate. 

Ptr, ANTHONY. That is the rule now, 

Mr. SARGENT. But it is always suspended. If you make the rule 
effective, then the suggestion of the Senator from Rhode Island 
would have force. That was the objection that I made before. The 
rule stands all through the session but is suspended near the close, 
vee you come to the last night of the session you cannot print the 
bills. 

The resolution was concurred in. 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives: 

Resolved, (the Senate concurring,) That the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives be, and they are hereby, directed to adjourn their 
Tes ve Houses without day on Monday next, August the Tth, 1876, at twelvo 
o' noon. 


Mr. WINDOM. I move the reference of the resolution to the Com- 


mittee on ae 
Mr. KE L suggest to the Senator whether it is necessary to 
refer it to a committee. ee , 

Mr. WINDOM. I think that has been usual. 

Mr. MORRILL. Always. 

Mr. KERNAN. The time is so short that I think we ought to act on 
it now. If we do not hurry up, I am afraid we shall never get away. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota to refer the resolution to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 2 

OSAGE LANDS IN KANSAS, 


The Senate proceeded to consider its amendments to the bill (H. 
R. No. 3625) providing for the sale of Osage ceded lands in Kansas to 
actual settlers, disagreed to by the House of Representatives. 

On motion of Mr. INGALLS it was 

insist its amendments to the said bill, 
a brit ae te bette int eerie anne Se 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Pres- 
ident pro tempor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. INGALLS, Mr. EDMUNDS 
and Mr, KERNAN as the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BOUTWELL presented a memorial of a committee of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, in favor of the metric system of 
weights and measures; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, paan the petition of John Hay 
Louis Rheb, Edward P. Walsh, and others, citizens of the District o 
Columbia, praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. No. 3435) pro- 
viding for the adjustment of claims against the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes ; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HAMLIN presented the memorial of George M. Weston, re- 
monstrating against any alteration in the amount of pure silver in 
the one-dollar coin, as established by the original Mint act of 1792, 
and in favor of the repeal of all laws which now obstruct its coin- 
age; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRUCE presented the petition of O. S. B. Wall and others, 
citizens of the District of Columbia, praying a grant of public land 
for the purpose of endowing a home for the indigent poor of the 
District of Columbia; which was referred to the Co ttee on the 
District of Columbia. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. THURMAN. I am instructed by the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 534) for the 
relief of Rosetta Hert, (late Rosetta Scoville,) Charles C. Benoist, 
Emily Benoist, and Fanfan, half-breed Indians, to ask to be 
discharged from its fu 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. The reference to the Committee 
on Private Land Claims was plainly a mistake. 

The report was to. 

Mr. THURMAN, rom the Committee on Private Land Claims, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 1997) to grant title to certain 
lands to the heirs of Caleb L. Brayton, submitted an adverse report 
thereon; which was ordered to be printed, and the bill was postponed 


indefinitely, 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the joint resolution (H. R. No. 96) to provide for the protec- 
tion of the Texas frontier on the Lower Rio Grande, reported it with 
amendments. 

INDIAN SCOUTS. 


Mr. LOGAN. The bill (S. No. 1007) concerning the employment of 
Indian scouts was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
There has been no meeting of the Committee on Military Affairs since 
the reference, and on account of the importance of the bill, and in 
order that it may be considered at this time, I move that the com- 
mittee be discharged from its further consideration. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. LOGAN. I now ask for its present consideration; it will take 
but a moment to pn it. Iwill ip Sa that it is recommended by 
the Secretary of War and by the General of the Army. The Pay- 
master-General wrote me a letter saying it will need no new appro- 
priation. There is money enough now in the appropriation bill to 

ay these scouts, for the reason that of the thousand men provided 
forin the Revised Statutes which this bill asks to re-instate there 
were never more than three hundred, as many as are provided for in 
the Army bill, employed at any one time. Therefore the appropria- 
tion will be entirely sufficient to cover this bill if it passes. The 
necessity of it is that they may all the time be gathering these scouts. 
They are killed off, and many serve but a short time. In that way 
they will not ce more than the number that is provided for in the 
appropriation bill at any one time. The Revised Statutes in provid- 
ing for the organization of the Army, section 1094, provide for “a 
ane of Indian scouts not exceeding one thousand.” Then in section 

The President is authorized to enlist a force of ry aa exceeding one thou- 
who shall act as scouts in the Territories and In try. y shall 
be discharged when the necessity for their service shall cease or at the discretion 
of the department commander. 

The Army appropriation bill provides for only three hundred, and 
the bill provides without making an appropriation that the namber 
shall not be restricted. The Paymaster-General, as stated, says in 


er consideration and that it be referred to | not 


his letter that there is a sufficient appropriation to pay them. I 
only state what is asked for and the necessity for its passage by the 


Seere of War and the Commander of the Army in reference to the 
restoration of these scouts; and that is what is provided forin the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not rise to opponi is, because my friend 
knows all about it and I do not, but I only want to make this ob- 
servation: that taking up matters at the time they are reported is 
unjust to the other matters that have been before reported and are 
on the Calendar, and it takes up the time of the 3 that 
would be left to get up those cases to Which there would be no ob- 
ag if they could have achance. I will not object in this instance, 

ut I do not think as a general rule it is quite just to the cases that 
have been already reported. 

Mr. LOGAN, speta it is not just to cases that have been 
already reported, and if other Senators would refrain from calling u 
their bills I should certainly do so, but I see the Senators all aroun 
me doing it, There has not been a bill reported from the Military 
Committee called up for several days and I might say for weeks almost. 
I think this is a most important bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ihave not objected, I beg the Senator to under- 
stand, but after this I shall object. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate,as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. No. 1007) concerning the employ- 
ment of Indianscouts. It repeals so much of the Army appropriation 
act of July 24, 1876, as limits the number of Indian scouts to three 
hundred and continues in force sections 1094 and 1112 of the Revised 
Statutes, authorizing the employment of one thonsand Indian scouts. 
It also provides that a proportionate number of non-commissioned offi- 
cers may be appointed. scouts, when they furnish their own horses 
and horse equipments, are to be entitled to receive forty cents per 
day for their use and risk so long as thus employed. 

© bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE RECORDS. 


Mr. LOGAN. The joint resolution (H. R. No. 152) instrneting the 
Secretary of War to forward to the State of North Carolina authen- 
ticated 1 1 of certain State records captured in 1865 has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. I ask that the commit- 
tee be discharged from its further consideration, and then I shall 
move its indefinite postponement, having a letter of the Secretary of 
War on the subject. 

The motion to discharge the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask that the letter of the Secretary of War be read 
and go in the RECORD to show the reason why the joint resolution is 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, July N, 1876. 
Sin: In reply to your letter of the 20th instant, inclosing copy of House resolu- 
tion No. 152, instructing the of War to forward to the State of North 
Carolina authenticated copies of certain State records F in 1865, and re- 
questing information thereon, I have the honor to state there aro in the archive 
office of the Department two books of the executive of North one 
of six hundred and forty pages (demy) of closely written matter, another of y- 
A ef ened ant, ibis thow ht, d than ten da: 
copyist could no and com more than a 
With the amount of work on hand, itis doubtful whether a clerk Cuil well 
— for ay consecutive days for this work, particularly if the clerical force 
shou! $ 


ld be redu 
It is lly suggested that if the resolution should pass provision be made 
fir deteaying the expense of “ie 


v tfull, oh t 
n 8 J. D. CAMERON. 
Secretary of War. 
Hon, Joum mony pane oii Mant wire, 
United Senate. 
Mr. LOGAN. I move on that ground the indefinite postponement 
of the joint resolution. 
Mr. MERRIMON. I ask the Senator from Ilinois to allow this 
resolution to go upon the Calendar. 
Mr. LOGAN. For what yore - 
Mr. MERRIMON. I would rather it should go there for the present. 
Mr. ALLISON. Why not amend the resolution by providing for 
the payment of this expense? 
Mr, AN. Ihave no objection to its going on the Calendar. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be placed on the Calendar. 
Mr. LOGAN. But let it go with my report as an individual against 
its adoption, I will say to the Senator from North Carolina that in- 
asmuch as it is of interest to these people to have the records, if they 
have a mind to propose an appropriation for that purpose there would 
be some reason for passing the resolution; but inasmuch as the ap- 
ropriations are being cut down and the number of clerks cut down 
Fdo not feel it my duty to propose appropriations for the purpose o 
copying letter-books for the benefit of a governor, and that is all the 
benefit I can see to be derived from it. It is for the benefit of some 
individual. 
Mr. CONKLING. Has not objection been made to this resolution f 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, It has gone on the Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I am authorized by the Committee or the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 2736) to remove the 


— 
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litical disabilities of N. H. Van Zandt, of Virginie, to report it 
avorably, with an amendment. This applicant was dismissed from 
the Navy, and would not therefore ordinarily fall within the rule 
which the committee have adopted, in order to do justice to all alike, 
about removing disabilities; but it appears to us that he, not being 
in employment at the time, resigned and all his accounts were set- 
tled, and he did everything that an honorable man could be expected 
to do, and waited for two or three months before he entered the con- 
federate service in order that there might be ample time for the De- 
ment to accept his resignation. They would not do so, but dis- 
missed him. He would not fall within the rule, but still there are 
special circumstances which make an exception. The evidence be- 
fore us satisfies me, and would the other members of the committee 
if they had seen it, that this gentleman took special and extraordi- 
nary pains to be of service by acts of kindness to Union prisoners in 
the confederacy when they were in great need and distress, and that 
leads me (as we have passed one or two exceptional cases on the same 
ground) to believe, as I am sure all the committee a , that under 
the peculiar circumstances of this gentleman’s case it is fair that his 
disabilities should be removed, although he was dismissed from the 
Navy. The bill requires an amendment, which is marked in it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am also directed 7 the same committee, to 
whom was referred the petition of C. M. Wilcox, of Maryland, pray- 
ing the removal of his political disabilities, toreport a bill for his re- 
lief. His petition is entirely regular and proper, shows a life of per- 
sonal propriety, and we recommend the p: e of the bill. 

The bill (S. No, 1027) to remove the political disabilities of C. M. 
Wilcox, of Maryland, was read and to the second reading. 

Mr. WINDOM. Iam instructed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 3962) to provide means 
to defray the expenses of the District of Columbia until December 1 
1876, to report it without amendment and recommend its passage. 1 
ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think that had better go over, and my reason 
for asking it is to call the attention of the Senate to this point: We 
now have a law which absolutely limits, as I think it ought to do, 
(and the Senate thought so, and the other House thought so, and the 
President thought so,) the maximum of the indebtedness of this Dis- 
triet. This bill authorizes going beyond it; and when we come to 
consider it, which I cannot now look into, if the bill is as it passed 
the House—— 

Mr. WINDOM. It is the same bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is open to a good deal of objection even in that 
point of view in respect of its not providing for this temporary in- 
debtedness being speedily liquidated, but the geueral effect is to en- 
large the indebtedness of the District and from year to year it will 
continue in the same way. But I will not take up the time of the 
Senate for the present. Of course it will go over. 

Mr. WINDOM. Certainly, if objected to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Objection being made, the bill will 
be placed upon the Calendar. 
r. CONKLING. I should like to say one word, if my friend will 


allow me, before this bill passes away. It does not touch particularly 
this bill but I would rather say it now. We have come very nearly 
to the end of the session. I see several Senators about to ask to take 
up bills, and as I do not like to make objection to any particular 
Senator after he has risen I ask that when the morning business is 
concluded we may proceed to the Calendar of unobjected cases so 
that all may have an opportunity without striving with each other 
for the ear of the Chair. As I say, although I do not like to make 
objection, I wish the Senators who have bills in which they are inter- 
ested (there are anumber here that I think ought to be acted upon) 
would allow us to take up the Calendar and run along morning after 
morning, and I think in that way they could secure the consideration 
of their bills. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is a very idea. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. Is their objection to the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from New York f 

Mr. SARGENT. It is a very good rule to Capone of unobjected 
cases, but suppose we should come to a case which was partially dis- 
cussed in the morning hour, as the De Haven bill yesterday, which 
was laid over. Some one makes an objection and wants to consider 
it. I do not know how we are to get up a bill of that kind unless by 
some broader arrangement than that pro by the Senator from 
New York. I should like to show, if I an opportunity, that the 
committee were right in their view of the law upon which the report 
in that case wasmade. I have examined it with considerable care 
since yesterday, and I am prepared to satisfy the Senate that not 
only the facts and the equity are clear in favor of the case, but the 
strict law also. 

Mr. CONKLING. If my friend will allow me to suggest that if 
this rule should run through a fraction of the morning hour and a 
case is objected to it loses nothing, because the Senator can move at 
any time to take it up. Simply the residue of the morning hour would 
be given to the unobjected cases on the Calendar for two or three morn- 
ings. If the Senator will 88 me one moment, take as an example 
the case of one claimant who wants a patent extended. It is simply 
an exceptional case. He is a blind man, entirely blind, and the Sen- 
ate and House have both passed his bill at a previous session, and it 
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has failed for want of time. J understand there is no objection to it, 
and very likely in the game of bounce here I might succeed by and 
by in getting an opportunity to take up that bill; but if it can be 
reached on the Calendar nobody would object to it, if the merits are 
as I understand them to be. So of other bills; and the Senator from 
California loses nothing in reference to contested bills by letting us 
have a fraction of the morning hour every day for the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the proposition 
of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. THURMAN. I wish to understand it. Do I understand that 
the proposition of the Senator from New York negatives the idea of 
the right of any Senator to move to take up any icular bill ? 

Mr. CONKLING. Not at all. It is what we have acted under so 
often under the name of the Anthony rule, and it is that during the 
fraction of the morning hour after the morning business is completed, 
to-day and to-morrow possibly, we shall run along and dispose of 
some of the cases that nobody objects to. 

Mr. THUR. . Thereason I make this remark is that I know we 
cannot get to the end of the Calendar during the remainder of the 
session. 

Mr. CONKLING. We can get toward the end. 

Mr. THURMAN. There are bills that ought to be taken up. I 
want to move to take up the bill granting a pension to the widow of 
General Custer and the bill granting a pension to the heirs, 

Mr. CONKLING. That will be reached presently. 

Mr. THURMAN. I hardly think it would be reached this session 
in its regular order on the Calendar. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator will see that the rule is for unob- 
jected cases, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is there anything pending before the Senate ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York ap- 

als to the unanimous vote of the Senate. Does the Senator from 

lissouri object? 

Mr.COCKRELL, I have some morning business. I object to any- 
thing until I present it. 

Mr. CONKLING. I give notice that I shall move at the end of the 
morning business, as soon as I have the floor, that we adopt the An- 
thony rule and go on under it. ; 

Mr, WINDOM. Iam directed by the Committee on Appropriations, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 4060) to provide for the pay- 
ment of certain indebtedness incurred in the construction of the New 
York court-house and post-office building, to report it without amend- 
ment. Lask consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I believe I promised my friend from Illinois in 
order to have fair play that I would object to everything. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont objects. 

Mr. WINDOM. I wish to make a report now that, I think, the Senator 
from Vermont will not be inclined to postpone, and I doubt whether 
there is anything in it to postpone, A statement was made yesterday 
by the honorable Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] callin 
the attention of the Senate to a supposed error in the nde civi 
appropriation bill in which the following language occurs: ‘ 

That so much of all laws or 1 — of laws as provide for tho election or appoint- 
ment of Public Printer be, and the same are hereby, repealed, to take effect from 
and after the passage of this act; and the President of the United States shall ap- 
2 by and with theadvice and consent of the Senate, a suitable who must 

a practical printer and versed in the art of book-binding, to take charge of and 
manage the Government Printing Office from and after the date aforesaid; he shall 
be called the Public Printer,” and shall be vested with all the powers and subject 
to all the restrictions aining to the officer now known as the Public Prin t; 
he shall give bond in the sum of $100,000 for the faithful performance of the duties 
of his office, said bond to be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, 


The point to which the Senator from Rhode Island called the at- 
tention of the Senate was that there was no Publie Printer so enti- 
tled at the time the bill was before us, and consequently the clause 
in the sundry civil bill did not abolish that office or any office. Iwas 
of the same impression upon a hasty examination of the statute, but 
the matter was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and I 
find in the earlier statutes provisions that the Printer should be des- 
ar or called Public Printer. Upon further examination I find 
that in 1874 the following provision was passed : 

For compensation of the Con ional Printer, and the clerks and eaten wpe 
in his office, $13,917 : Provided, That so much of the act entitled “An act providing 
for the election of a Congressional Printer,” approved Febraary 22, 1867, We abe 
vides for the election of such officer by the Senate, and provides that suc cer 
shall be deemed an officer of the 1 270 shall cease and determine and become of 
no effect from and after the date of the first vacancy occurring in said office; that 
the title of said otticer shall hereafter be Public Printer and he shall be deemed an 
officer of the United States, &. 


So that at the time the sundry civil bill was pending the title of 
that office was Public Printer, made so by statute, and there is no 
necessity for any ny 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 994) to amend sec- 
tion 2931 of the Revised Statutes of the United States so as to allow 
repayment by the Secretary of the Treasury of the tonnage, tax where 
it has been exacted in contravention of treaty provisions, asked to be 
discharged from its further consideration, and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Finance; which was agreed to. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The Committee on Claims, to whom were referred 
the petition and papers of Jackson Tibbetts and others, employés of 
L. J. and J. Day and T. W. Call, late contractcrs of the Fox River 
improvement, praying that the amount forfeitéd to the United States 
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by the contractors by the annulment of their contracts be applied to 
the payment of w: due them, have had the same again under con- 
sideration (the matter having been recommitted to the committee) 
and have reached the conclusion heretofore reported, that the claim 
should be rejected; and I now report the same back and make such 
recommendation. The Senator from Wisconsin requested, upon the 
supposition that there was a bill in the case, that it should go on the 
Calendar. It turns out that there is no bill in the case, and therefore 
the report can go to the table without any action at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro The report will lie on the table. 

Mr. WRIGHT, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of Jesse McKay, a citizen of Mississippi, praying 
compensation for 8 taken and appropriated by Un States 
troops during the late war, reported adversely thereon, and the claim 
was rejected. 


tea also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the peti- 
tion of John Kethley, a citizen of Mississi i, praying compensation 
for oi gad taken and appropriated by Un States troops durin 
the late war, Ee ed udversely thereon, and the claim was rejected. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. No. 1219) for the relief of D. P. Rowe, and Brown and 
Crowell, of Morristown, Tennessee, recommend the indefinite post- 
ponement of the bill. 1 wish to say in this connection that there is 
no written report, as time would not allow the preparation of one. 
The groundon which thisrecommendationismadeis this: Itseemsthat 
these parties claim to be relieved from the penalties which were assessed 
against them for the manufacture of certain stills. The matter was re- 
ferred to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and he reports to 
the committee that there is no question but that these parties were 
legally liable, and therefore he declined to relieve them. We are in- 
clined | to the same opinion. We are not prepared to recommend that 
parties who are legally liable, and found so by the courts, (unless 
there be very much more persuasive equities in the case than in this,) 
should be relieved. We therefore recommend that the bill be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The bill was 3 indefinitely. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. No. 2501) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. A. E. Hall, widow 
of Dr. David A. Hall, have directcd me to report it back and recom- 
mend its indefinite postponement. In connection with this report I 
wish to make one statement. It seems that this is a claim for some 
$2,000 for taxes and money expended under a tax title under these 
circumstances: A controversy obtained between persons claiming this 

roperty and the United States which continued for some sixty years ; 
it was determined in 1857 in favor of the United States; and now 
these parties having paid taxes intermediately insist that the taxes 
shall repaid. We are not aware of any principle on which they 
can make this claim on the Government. Therefore we recommend 
that the bill be poned indefinitely. 

The bill was indefinitely ehsa 

Mr. WRIGHT also, from the same committee, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. No. 403) to re-imburse the State of West Virginia for losses 
incurred by reason of the destruction of its bridges, court-houses, 
school-houses, churches, turnpike-roads, and other public propery by 
Federal troops during the late war, reported adversely thereon, and 
the bill was oned indefinitely. 

Mr. KELLY. e Committee on Public Lands, to whom was re- 
ferred a resolution which was Tamod some months ago by tho Legis- 
lature of Michigan in favor of an amendment granting to the sol- 
diers and sailors of the late war who by the loss of a limb or other 
equivalent disability were prevented from making settlement be enti- 
tled to an amount of land equal to that they would be entitled 40 
under the homestead law, have instructed me to report adversely to 
the resolution. 1 move that the report be printed. 

The rẹ was to and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McCREERY. Mr. President, I would move that the Senate 
take p Houte bill No. 

Mr. ST. Irise to morning business. If bills are in order, I ask 
leave to introduce a bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Reports are in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. No. 109) for the relief of the estate of I. M. 
Micaw, of the State of Alabama, reported it without amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES, of Florida, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. No. 2835) for the relief of R. J. Henderson, 
or Newton County, Missouri, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. OGLESBY. The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. No. 1011) to extend the time for the completion 
of the Green Bay and Sturgeon Bay and Lake 3 Ship-canal, 
in the Stato of Wisconsin, and to re section 5 of chapter 32 of the 
acts of Congress of 1866, have had the same under consideration, aud 
instruct me to report it back with an amendment; and I have no 
doubt I shall obtain the unanimous favor of the Senate by stating 
that I do not ask for its present consideration. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HAMILTON, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whonr 
was referred the bill (S. No. 133) to sell certain public lands to the 
Beatrice and Denver City Railroad Company, and for other purposes, 
reported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely, 

© also, from same committee, to whom was referred the bill 


(S. No. 288) granting the of 0 of way to the Birmingham and Saint 
Louis Railroad Company through the public domain, and for other 
E submitted an adverse report thereon; which was ordered to 

rinted, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

e also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(8. No. 572) for the relief of settlers u the reserved Government 
sections of the public lands within railroad limits, reported it with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. BOOTH. The Committeee on Public Lands, to whom was re- 
ferred a resolution of the Legislature of the State of Kansas in favor 
of the nee of a law subjecting to taxation by that State certain 
lands therein which were granted to the Kansas Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, have instructed me to report it back and ask that it lieon 
the table, the committee having already reported a bill in accordance 
with the prayer of the memorial. 

The report was agreed to. 

JOHN H. RUSSELL. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Irise to ask the recommittal of the 
bill (8. No. 688) referring the claim of John H. Russell to the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury of the United States for adjudication and 
settlement to the Committee on Claims. Some time ago I made an ad- 
verse report from the committee upon this case. Mr. Russell asks com- 
pensation for the destruction of a certain steamboat by the confed- 
erates during the late war, which he alleges was destroyed while in 
the meen & service of the United States. Since the report was made 
some facts have come to the knowledge of the committee, and with 
the consent of the chairman of the Committee on Claims I move that 
the papers be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The motion was agreed to. 

HAMBURGH RIOTS. 

Mr. MORTON. I desire to give notice that to-morrow morning after 
the morning business is over I shall ask the Senate to take up the 
resolution in regard to printing the President’s message and accom- 
panying documents in reference to the massacre at Hamburgh, South 

arolina. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Mr. PATTERSON asked, and by unanimoas consent obtained, leave 
to introduce a bill (S. No. 1028) for the relief of William Talbert, of 
Washington, District of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. = 

Mr. WEST asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leaye to in- 
troduce a bill (S. No. 1029) for the relief of persons having claims 
against the United States under the provisions of the captured and 
abandoned property act; which was read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ALLISON asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave to 
introduce a bill (S. No. 1030) granting a pension to Jane D. Colton; 
which was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, and ordered to be printed. 

IMPEACHMENT RECORD. 


Mr. ANTHONY submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public e bakari ah to have an alpha- 
FCC ent trial, already ordered to 


INDIAN PRISONERS AT SAINT AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA. 
Mr. JONES, of Florida, submitted the following resolution : 


permi rge 
these iu have been set ot liberty among the inhabitants of said town. and 
3 these 


what, in his jud 
ernment should them to permanent 

Mr. CONKLIN G. I suggest that that resolution lie over until to- 
morrow morning, unless the Senator is tenacious about it this morn- 
ing. I inquire does that conclude the morning business? 

The PRESIDENT pro tem, It does conclude morning business 
unless there are further resolutions to be presented. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House further insisted on its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 1594) 
making appropriations for the consular and diplomatic service of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, and for other 

urposes; had to the conference asked by the Senate on the 
isagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and that the House had 
appointed Mr. OTHO R. SINGLETON of Mississippi, Mr. WILLIAM 8. 

OLMAN of Indiana, and Mr. CHARLES Foster of Ohio managers at 
the conference on the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the Dill 
(8. No. 413) establishing the port of Saint Paul, Minnesota, as a port 
of appraisal. 

COUNTERFEITING OF TRADE-MARKS. 

The PRESIDENT pro rag paged se as conferees on the part of 
the Senate on the bill (S. No. 846) to punish the counterfeiting of 
trade-mark goods, and the sale or dealing in of counterfeit trade-mark 
goods, Mr. CONKLING, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, and Mr. STEVENSON. 


1876. 
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THE CALENDAR. 

Mr. McCREERY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take up 
the bill—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I rise to morning business. I have a resolution 


to offer. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Resolutions are in order, 
Mr. CONKLING. Now if the Senator will withdraw his morning 


business for me, if that is the end of it, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed under the Aniba a so called, and take up the Calendar for 
unobjected cases, I the vote of the Senate if the Senator from 


Vermont will give way. 
Mr. ED. S. I give way. I had a resolution to offer, but I 
will introduce it to-morrow sen: 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senator from Kentucky held 
the floor for morning business. 
Mr. CONKLING. Did I not make m 
Mr. McCREERY. I was on the floor 
Mr. CONKLING. I be, 


motion ? 
fore you made your motion. 
the Senator’s pardon, the Senator from 
Vermont had the floor and yielded to me and I made that motion and 
I should like to know whether it dies in the breast of the Chair. 
Mr. HARVEY. I believe I took the floor earlier than any of these 
gentlemen. 
Mr. KERNAN, Allow me to make a suggestion. I hope we shall 
go to the Calendar. I have regularly attended to make a quoram 
ere for months, but I have hardly ever been s 77 enough to get up 
a bill. I hope we shall go to the Calendar, and thus all will have a 


chance to get up unobjected bills. 
The PRES The Senator from Vermont yielded 
The Senator from New York the 


IDENT tempore, 
3 the Senator from New York. 
oor. 

Mr. CONKLING. Now I ask for a vote on my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York moves 
hat the Senate proceed to the Calendar of unobjected cases. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I wish to make one inquiry, whether that is under- 
stood as extendin oy during the morning hour? 

Mr. CONKLING. No, I understand that when we get to the end 
of the morning hour I will appeal to one of the most reasonable men 
in the Senate who sits by me, [Mr. HAMLIN,] and ask him whether 
he will not allow the run of the Calendar to proceed a little while 
subject to a call for the regular order, the post-route bill, which is 
the unfinished business; and in that way, if my friend from Iowa 
and I do not occupy any time now, we shall run off some of these 


cases. 

Mr. WRIGHT. What I want to know is whether it is understood 
as continuing during the morning hour and such time as shall be 
gee re or whether it will be understood as running through 

o day 

Mr. CONKLING. Of course it does not run beyond the morning 
hour without the consent of the Senator who has charge of the un- 
finished business. 

Mr. WRIGHT, I trust I have done no harm in asking the question. 

Mr. CONKLING. Of course there is no harm in it; it is all right; 
but the Senator will understand that if we fritter away the morning 
hour we shall lose the very object we desire, that is the consideration 
of bills on the Calendar under what is known as the Anthony rule. 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire to remind the Senate that a day or two a 
I gave notice that I should ask to be heard at the expiration of the 
morning hour to-day, and I hope there will be nothing done that will 
interfere with that. 

Mr. CONKLING. This will not interfere with the Senator at all. 
It may postpone ten or fifteen minutes the time when he will begin 
his remarks; that is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from New York moves 
to pep to the consideration of unobjected cases on the Calendar 
under what is known as the Anthony rule until the morning hour 


ires. 
“The motion was agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first case on the Calendar at the 
point where it was last considered will be called. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I suggest that wherever there is an objection to 
be made it be made promptly. 
CONSTABLES’ BONDS. 


The bill (S. No. 526) to amend section 1036 of the Revised Statutes 
relating to the District of Columbia was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. It amends section 1036 of the Revised Statutes relat- 
ing to the District of Columbia so as to read as follows: 

Each constable shall, before performing any of the duties of his office, take the 
oath bed for civil officers in the ct, and shall enter into a bond to the 
United States in the sum of $5,000, with secnrity, to be approved by the clerk of the 
. ict, conditioned for the faithful performance of the duties 
of his office and for the punctual payment of all moneys coming into his hands to 
the persons entitled to receive the same. And the dick of said supreme court 


bond an affidavit that he is the owner in fee-simple of unencum! real estate, 
situated in the District of Columbia, of the cash value of at least $9,000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, and was read the third time. 

On the passage of the bill a division was called for; and the ayes 
were 27, and the noes 9. 

So the bill was passed. 


FORT LARAMIE MILITARY RESERVATION, 


The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. No. 361) to reduce 
the area of the military reservation of Fort Laramie, Wyoming Ter- 


ritory. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. ‘ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to appeal to the Senator from Vermont 
to allow the bill to be passed. It is indorsed by the military author- 
ities. The only reason for the former e ment of this reservation 
was that an Indian reservation was p on the military reserva- 
tion. The Indians have since been removed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Who is going to get the land? 

15 1 It is to be open to general settlement as other 

ublic land. 
* Mr. CONKLING. We must all object to debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is open to homestead then? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think it had better go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next case will be called. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I withdraw my objection to the bill of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. oN caine it is all right. I do not know any- 
thing about it, but I only objected because I thought it would lead to 


discussion, 
TERRITORY OF PEMBINA. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The next bill on the Calendar is the bill (S. 
No. 606) to establish the Territory of Pembina, and to provide a tem- 
porary government therefor. 

M SHERMAN. I object. Itis too important a bill to be passed 
in this way. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate for one minute. L“ No, no.”] I do not often intrude on the time 
of the Senate. 

Mr. CONKLING. But the Senator knows now that he intrudes 
against the rule. When objection is made, a bill passes over. That 
is the rule. 

Mr. MORRILL. I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that the 
objection to House bill No. 361 was withdrawn. 


FORT LARAMIE MILITARY RESERVATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro t The Chair understands objection is 
withdrawn to the consideration of House bill No, 361. 

The bill (H. R. No. 361) to reduce the area of the military reserva- 
tion of Fort Laramie, Wyoming Territory, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It reduces the military reservation of Fort Lara- 
mie, in the Territory of Wyoming, to an area of fifty-four square miles, 
and provides that the reservation shall be limited and bounded as 
described and declared in executive order of June 28, 1869. All 
that portion of land added to the reservation by executive order of 
April 2, 1872, is eliminated therefrom and restored to the body of the 
public recy toes is to be held subject to all provisions of the laws of 
the United States relating to the tg lands, in the same manner 
and to the same extent as if they had never constituted a portion of 
the military reservation. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CASCADES OF COLUMBIA RIVER. 


The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. No. 17) in aid of the 
commerce of the North Pacific coast by the construction of a canal 
and locks at the Cascades of Columbia River. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Lask that that go over. It has been incorpor- 
ated in the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Why not indefinitely me it? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I do not desire to have that done until I know 
the fate of the river and harbor bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


PROTECTION OF WITNESSES. 


The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. No. 2572) to pro- 
tect witnesses who shall be required to testify in certain cases. 

Mr. INGALLS. There is an adverse report in that case, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us vote on it. Ihave been wanting to vote 
on that ell winter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. INGALLS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


SURETIES OF INDIAN AGENTS. 


The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. No. 79) to amend 
section 10 of the act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act making appropri eHO for the current and contingent expenses of 
the Indian nt, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 30, 1876, and for 
other pu approved March 3, 1875. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. t that go over. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no objection to that. If the Senator will 
hear it read, he will say it ought to pass. 

Mr. CONKLING. But an objection has been made, which carries 
it over. 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. It is a general bill which certainly will lead to 
debate. 

Mr. CONKLING. The regular order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

; CHARLES H, FONDE. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. No. 1440) to 
enable Charles H. Fondé to make application to the Commissioner of 
Patents for extension of letters-patent for improvement in dredg- 
ing-machines. 

. HARVEY, I object. 

Mr. KERNAN. Let the report be read. It is very short. 

Mr. ALLISON. We may as well object to all these cases. 

Mr. CONKLING. I call for the order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next bill will be read. 


BILLS OBJECTED TO. 


The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. No. 151) to defin 
certain crimes and the punishment thereof, 4 

Mr. ALLISON, L object. 

The PRESIDENT ps tempore. The bill will be over. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. No. 743) to amend 
pocion 8, chapter 2, title 1, of the Revised Statutes of the United 

tates. 

Mr. ALLISON. I object. 

The PRESIDENT tempore, The bill will be over. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. No, 1585) to au- 
thorize the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to designate and fix 
the points at which collectors and supervisors of the revenue shall 
hold their offices. 

Mr. SARGENT. I object. 

The ee tas tempore, The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the public service requires the passage 
of this bill; and for a general reason. 

Mr. SARGENT. The bill was debated at length before; but I am 
willing to hear it read to see whether I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been up before and 
amended. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. No. 669) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to set aside a reservation for the Turtle 
Mountain band of Chippewa Indians, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MITCHELL, I object to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

SURETIES OF INDIAN AGENTS. 


The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. No. 2133) to amend 
section 10 of the act making 5 ‘or the current and con- 
meee expenses of the Indian Department for the year ending June 
30, 1876; which was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
amends section 10 of the act named so as to read as follows: 


eee ee e re meres 
tates, 


That hereafter the 
it, subagen 


dian bagon 
public acre aay or for any 


t, 

nd, 
hall be turned to any Indian agent, subagent, or special agent, to be 
shall have filed such 8 


shall be rendered e to hold said office of Indian agent, subagent, or spe- 
i th 


roquizescnte of tle asction in 
e eee eee eee ee ee 
uired e of the or, Wi a reasonable time, such or 
r = 


Mr. VANDON, From what committee has that bill been re- 


po 

Mr. ALLISON. That bill is the precise bill that the Senator from 
Vermont objected to a few moments It was carefully consid- 
ered by the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate, and is on the 
Calendar as Senate bill No. 79. 

Mr. WINDOM. I have no objection to the bill if it is reported from 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is reported by that committee. 

The bill was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I want to call attention to one thing in this bill. 
I should like the Secretary to read again the provision in the first 


part about what the sureties shall swear to respecting their prop- 


erty. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


That hereafter the surety or sureties upon the bond to be given by each Indian 
agent, pr ag and special agent appointed by the President of the United States, 

e of the Interior, or other competent authority, before en upon 
the duties of his o shall file a sworn statement with N In- 
terior, setting forth the nature aud kind of owned by such surety or 
sureties, the value of the same, and where 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Now I wish to suggest to my friend from Iowa 
that that requires from the surety, as it appears to me, a statement 
of all his property; andif Mr. Corcoran were asked to go upon a bond, 
before he could sign it he would be obliged to give a schedule 
and description of all the property that he possesses. The Senator 
does not mean that. 

Mr. CONKLING. Iam afraid I shall have to object to this bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You cannot object while I am speaking. What 
is wanted is that the surety shall go far enough to 9 that he has 
property enough to be responsible, but you cannot expect a rich man 
to give a full schedule of all he has got. 

r. ALLISON. If the Senator from Vermont will just ta 
word by way of amendment to accomplish his purpose, T shall bo 
glad to accommodate him. I think he is right. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I would put in the proper place “So far as to 
show that he is responsible.” 

Mr. ALLISON. “For the amount named in the bond.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes; “for the amount named in the bond.” Let 
that be put in the right place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont; which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. After the word “situated,” in line 14, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

So far as shall be n to show him for an amonnt doubl 

veoh Srna ther ecessary responsible e the 


Mr. ALLISON. That will do. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour has expired, and 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. CONKLING. I appeal to the honorable Senator from Maine to 
allow this business to go on, subject to his call for the regular order 
at any moment when he will. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Subject to anybody’s call. 

Mr. CONKLING. Certainly; but I assume that the Senator from 
Maine having the bill in charge will call for it when he thinks it nec- 


essary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ifthe Senator from Maine proposes to let it run on 
for half an hour, I shall not object. 

Mr. CONKLING. I do not fix any time. Let it go on until any- 
ka er calls for the regular order. 
Po DAVIS. I give notice that at half past one I shall ask the 

oor. 

FORT LARAMIE MILITARY RESERVATION, 


Mr. HOWE. The Senator from Nebraska has just come in. I wish 
to call his attention to a bill that passed just now which I think 
ought to be reconsidered and amended so as to set out the executive 

er which the bill makes a law. 
sie HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator refer to the Fort Laramio 

Mr. HOWE. Yes, sir. The bill declares the limits of the Fort 
Laramie reserv@tion to be such as were defined in a certain execu- 
tive order. I think those limits should be embraced in the statute. 
I only want the passage of the bill reconsidered pro forma, that the 
terms of the order may be embraced in it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Wait a moment until I get the report on the 
matter. 

Mr. HOWE. Let the motion to reconsider be entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion will be entered. 

Mr. HOWE subsequently said: I wish to withdraw the motion I 
made just now to reconsider the vote on the passage of the bill fixing 
the boundaries of Fort Laramie reservation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, If there be no objection, the mo- 
tion will be withdrawn. 

BILLS OBJECTED TO. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. No. 757) to amend 
the 8 for the consular courts of the United States in Japan. 

Mr. INGALLS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be over. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. No. 492) 3 an 
appropriation for the erection of a monument and spindle on Whale 
Rock, at the entrance of Narraganset Bay. 

Mr. INGALLS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT The bill will be over. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. No. 1398) to regu- 
late the practice of pharmacy in the District of Cofumbia. 
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Mr. ALLISON. I object. 
The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. No, 2454) amend- 


ing the laws granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the war 
of 1812 and their widows. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think that had better go over. 

Mr. INGALLS. I think the Senator from Vermont inadvertently 
vag ters to that bill perhaps. . A 

. EDMUNDS. If that is the old 1812 pension bill, I did not in- 
advertently object. 

Mr. INGALLS. I did not know but that it might have been done 
inadvertently; but I think if he would hear it read he would have 
no objection. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will hear it read subject to objection. 

The Secre roceeded to read the bill, but before concluding— 

Mr. EDM There is no use in reading that bill. It is the one 
I supposed it was, and there are some parts of it which will neces- 
2 lead to debate and which ought not to pass. There are some 
parts of it I am for; but there is no use in wasting time. 

Mr. INGALLS. We might pass the part you are for. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have no objection to that, if you will do it by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. CONKLING. The regular order, Mr. President. 


SECURITY ON WRITS OF ERROR AND APPEALS, 


: The next bill on pe ee the bill * — concern- 
ng security on writs of error and appeals, and for o purposes; 
chick stan neunidovod mats: DOLAI ok tha Whee. i 

The Committee on the Judiciary reported an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the bill and in lieu thereof to in- 
sert the following : 

That the six hundred and thirty-first and the six hundred and thirty-third sec- 
tions of Mee AO EE E OE 
an o 
Sec. 2. That where a cause in equity, N N maritime jurisdiction shall 

o circuit shall not be re- 
and law upon which it gives its de- 


The amendment was to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I object. 

Mr. ALLISON. Itis too late for an 9 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection comes too late. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

Mr. CONKLING. I rise to make a statement to the Chair. The 
Senator from Missouri happened to be diverted as I saw, for a moment 
in the rear of the Chamber, but as soon as he heard the bill, he came 
forward and objected to it. I think it is pretty sharp to say that 
that is too late, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill was in committee consid- 
ered and the amendment to. If the Senator from Missouri 
states that he objected to the bill when it was up for consideration, 
the Chair will entertain it. 

Mr. CONKLING. He objected as soon as he found out what it was. 

e It is not the bill I thought it was. I withdraw 
my objection. 

bill was ordered to be for a third reading, read the 
te engrossed 
RATES OF PENSION. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. No. 234) to amend 
section 4698 of the Revised Statutes of the United States so as to al- 
low a ion of $37 per month to soldiers who have lost an arm and 
a leg, in lieu of $24 per month now allowed; which was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The Committee on Pensions proposed to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause of the bill, and in lieu thereof to insert : 


That e entitled to a on under the ms of section 4698 of 
the Revised Statutes of the Uni K 
shall be entitled to a pension of $37 


at wrk nang 
one That this act shall take effect from and after the 1st day of September, 


The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to allow a pension of 
$37 per month to soldiers who have lost both an arm and a leg.” 


DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 


The next business on the Calendar was the joint resolution (S. R. 
No. 15) authorizing the qualified voters of the District of Columbia 
to vote upon the question whether they desire Co to establish 
a government for the District for the regulation of domestic affairs, 
the officers of which shall be chosen by the qualified voters of the 
District, and for laying the result of the election before Congress for 
information. 

Mr. INGALLS. That had better go over. 

Mr. WITHERS. There is an adverse report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be passed 
ever. 


ANDREW J. BARRETT, 


The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. No. 648) for the 
relief of Andrew J. Barrett. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That was a subject that was under debate be- 
fore, and there was opposition to the bill; and therefore it will take 
a little time. I think it had better go over. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I do not think it will really take 
pot Bose The bill is accompanied by a brief printed report, and I 
think if the Senator will hear the report he will be satisfied 
that the bill ought to pass. 

Mr. ED S. I was satisfied quite otherwise before, but I will 
look at it again, if the Senator will let it go over, and he can call it 
up at another time. 

Mr, CAMERON, of Wisconsin. That is the trouble; I have been 
trying to get it up for some time, but I have not been able. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Unless the Senate is willing to take æ little time 
to consider it, it had better go over. 

Mr. CONKLING. If the Senator from Vermont on examination 
withdraws his objection, we can go back. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next bill will be reported. 

RICHMOND FEMALE INSTITUTE. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. No. 780) for the 
relief of the Richmond Female Institute, of Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That raises one of the old questions. It had bet- 
ter go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WITHERS. pt the Senator object to that ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir. It raises the old question of damage 
easy city YA eet pores yr e 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is a mere question of rent. 

Mr. WITHERS. Rent of a college. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But the bill says it shall be in full for all dam- 


ages, &c. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator is out of order; he has objected, and 
that is the end of the bill now. 

Mr. WITHERS. Of course, if the Senator objects, that settles it 
for the present. p 

The SIDENT pro tempore. The next case will be reported. 


BILLS OBJECTED TO. 


The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. No. 92) to survey the 
Austin-Topolovampo Pacific route, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ithink that ma over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, e bill will be passed over. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. No. 2287) for the 
relief of Peters & Reed, naval contractors at Norfolk navy-yard in 
the year 1860. 

Tho PRESIDENT pro tenopre The bill will be 

e P pro temopre. e bi i over. 

Mr. TAERE I call for the re $ ee yer ae 

The ENT pro tem e regular order is called, whic! 
is the post-route bill, the unfinished business of yesterday. 

Mr. CONKLING. Does the Senator mean that by the regular order, 
the unfinished business! 

Mr. WITHERS, Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I ask the Senator from Maine to yield to me for 
the ee of moving that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the ill (S. No. 832) to increase the pension of Helen M. Stans- 


bury. 
Mr. HAMLIN. There are a hundred just such cases on the Calen- 


r. 
Mr. DAVIS. If the Calendar of unobjected cases is not to con- 
tinue, I ask the favor of the Senate for the floor. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 

A message from thé House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had di to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 3022) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, preservation, and completion of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors, and for other p a con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. FRANK HEREFORD of West Virginia, Mr. J. H. REA- 
GAN of Texas, and Mr. M. H. DUNNELL of Minnesota managers at 
the conference oni pars 

The Senate p ed to consider its amendments to the bill (H. 
R. No. 3022) making appropriations for the construction, repair pres- 
ervation, and completion of certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors, and for other purposes, di to by the House of Represent- 
atives. 

On motion of Mr. ALLISON, it was 


Resolved, That the Senate insist u its amendments disagreed to by the House 
of Representatives, and a to .. 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 


By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. ALLISON, Mr. San- 
GENT, and Mr. Ransom. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS, 
Mr. LOGAN. I do not intend to oppose taking up the post-route 


bill or to interpose for the p se of consuming time, but there is 
a bill to which I have often called the attention of the Senate, and I 
give notice so soon as the post-route bill is acted on by the Sen- 
ate, I shall then ask a vote upon taking up House bill No. 58, com- 
monly known as the bounty bill. i 

Mr. DAVIS. Iask for the p of submitting some remarks that 
the report of the Finance Committee made on June 6th, being Report 
No. 371, be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. HAMLIN.: I believe the Senator gave notice that he would 
address the Senate on this occasion; but it would wonderfully ac- 
commodate me if he would take some other occasion. I believe this 
is the fourth time I have had this post-route bill up, and I should like 
to have it disposed of. I do not wish to interpose any objection to 
the Senator’s request other than that if that question is taken up it 
must be taken up subject to a call for this bill at any moment. 

Mr. DAVIS. Les, sir. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I give notice now that I will call for it if any Sen- 
ator seeks to reply to the Senator from West Virginia to-day. 

Mr. CO . What is the motion of the Senator from West 


hb age 7 
e PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. ANTHONY in the chair.) To pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the report indicated by him. 

Mr. CONKLING. I venture to make a suggestion, not meaning to 
interfere with the Senator. If he wants to make remarks, he can 
make them on this bill. If he wants that report taken up, he can 
have it read as oe of his remarks; but although I have no pene 
to reply to the Senator, I do protest against an arrangement ich 
the Senator is to make a speech on such a subject in such wise that 
no o'her Senator can reply to it. If he makes his remarks upon this 
bill, everybody will have the right to reply, and if he wants the re- 

read, he can have it read as a part of his remarks. That saves 


all his rights W I do not quite want to go to sea on the Senator's. 


speech with the understanding before we embark that no Senator is 
to he permitted to say anything in reply. 

Mr. HAMLIN. ERA 

Mr. CONKLING. Well let him make his remarks upon the bill 
and have the report read. 

Mr. DAVIS. It is immaterial upon what bill or question I make my 
remarks, The Senate will do me the justice to say that on former 
occasions I stated that to-day I should ask to be heard, and I believe 
it has always been the usage to allow a Senator the floor whenever 
he took it after the morning hour, according to such previous notice. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator is quite right; but I hope he does 
not understand me as making any objection. I only suggest to him 
that ev ing he wants to brar “age will be accomplished by 
dry By form to the post-route bill. If he wants this report to 
pone remarks, let him have it read as part of his remarks. 

he only effect of that arrangement will be that if any Senator wants 
to make any reply to him when he finishes, he may do so; whereas, 
if the Senate takes up this report as the business before the Senate 
subject toa call for the regular order and the Senator from Maine 
ves notice that on the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from 
est V ia he will insist that no other Senator shall go on, then 

it 50 h i aons the opportunity to be heard and deprives every- 

else o 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator from New York knows better than I do 
that even if the post-route bill is called up as soon as I finish my re- 
marks any Senator who chooses to take the floor to reply may do so. 

Mr. CONKLING. Notspeaking on the same measure that the Sen- 
ator does. 

Mr. DAVIS. On any measure, Mr. President, I have no disposi- 
tion to exclude any Senator; in fact, I expect that some Senator prob- 
ably will have something to say in reply; but during the remarks I 
shall make to-day, as the figures ought to go in regular order, I ask 
that no Senator r me; but at the expiration of my remarks 
I shall be ready to be catechised aud to answer any question that any 
Senator may think proper to propound. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC he Chair understood the Senator to 
moye to Formas to the consideration of the report indicated by him. 

Mr. DAVIS. Only for the purpose of haying it properly appear 
that I k on the report of the committee, not on the post-route bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Virginia moves 
to proceed to the consideration of the report on the accounts of the 
Treasury Department submitted from the Committee on Finance on 
the 6th of June, A 

Mr. HAMLIN. I make no such agreement on that, and I will take 
the vote of the Senate. I want to accommodate the Senator; but if 
heis going by a formal vote to displace the pending business, weshall 
have a division on that question. 

Mr. DAVIS. I hope the Senator does not understand that I want 
to do something that is irregular or improper. I would prefer speak- 
ing to the report. If that is objected to by Senators, I shall make my 
remarks on the post-route bill. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not object to taking up the report subject toa 
call for the regular business at any time. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iam perfectly satisfied with that and have sostated. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Very well. 


TREASURY STATEMENTS AND ACCOUNTS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the report 
referred to by the Senator from West Virginia will be consid as 
before the Senate. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Imake no objection subject to call for regular or 


der. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending order will be laid aside 
penal and the report taken up subject to call for the regular 
order, 

u DAVIS. Mr. President, I shall be as brief as the subject will 

Tmit. 

Poe will beremembered by the Senate that in the early part of the 

ent session, in the month of January, I introduced a resolution, which 
asked in substance that, owing to material alterations and discrepan- 
cies appearing in the statements of the public debt, expenditures, and 
receipts of the Government, as contained in the official finance re- 
ports to Congress, a special committee be appointed to ee 
the books and accounts of the Treasury Department, particularly 
with reference to such alterations and discrepancies, which, after ex- 
tended debate, was defeated by a party vote, (the republicans votin 
solidly against it,) and a substitute adopted, 5 like party vote, mod- 
ifying the resolution to the extent of compelling its reference to the 
Finance Committee instead of a special committee of the Senate. I 
will not stop to notice the reasons that actuated the dominant party 
in the Senate in refusing to allow this investigation by a special com- 
mittee. They were then well understood, as they are now. In what 
I now have to say I shall confine my remarks to the annual official 
reports to Congress, which ought to agree with the books of the Treas- 
ury Department, and the facts and figures I shall use I am prepared 
to show are taken from said reports. 

In the remarks made by me, and fi cited in 270 of the 
resolution, I think it can be safely said that it was established from 
the official finance reports that there had been changes, alterations, 
and discrepancies made in the annual statements of the public debt, 
expenditures, and receipts of the Government, and particularly in 
the reports for the years 1869, 1870, and 1871; that, as an example of 
these changes and differences, the finance report for the year 1870 
states the total annual expenditures of the Government for the years 
from 1861 to 1866, inclusive, to be $3,271,970.43 more than the finance 
report for the year 1869 states them to be, and that for the single year 
1865 the finance report for the year 1870 states the expenditures to 
be nearly $9,000,000 more than the report of 1869 and previous re- 
ports state them to be; that like differences, changes, and alterations 
exist in the finance reports for 1869 and 1870 as to the pension, war, 
naval, and Indian expenditures, the same amounting to millions of 
dollars, and in all the examples cited the finance report for 1870 in- 
creases the expenditures over the amounts they are stated to be in 
the finance reports for 1869 and the reports for the previous years; 
that after the revenue for certain years had been collected, deter- 
mined, and reported at certain and fixed amounts, and carried for 
years as such in the various finance reports, it was in subsequent 
reports altered and changed to smaller amounts, as in the year 1862 
the annual revenue collected was stated in that year to have been 
$51,935,720.76, and continued to be reported at these same figures in 
all the annual finance reports from 1862 to 1870, a period of nine 
years, when for some strange, unknown, and unexplained reason this 
amount was changed and stated in the annual finance report for 1870 
to be $51,907,944.62, making a difference and decreasing the revenue 
for that year $27,776.14. 

Again, the finance ce go for the year 1863 states that the revenue 
derived from loans and Treasury notes for that year was $756,489,- 
905.57, and the report for 1864, the year succeeding, states it to be 
$776,682,361.57, which amount remains as the revenue for that year 
from loans and Treasury notes, and is carried in all the reports from 
1864 to 1869 at these figures, when it is found that in the finance re- 
port for 1870 for some reason this amount is also changed, and the 
revenue from loans and Treasury notes for the year 1863 is stated to 
be $814,925,494.96, and in the report for 1875, $717,284,707.01, the four 
statements for the same year, 1863, differing from $20,000,000 to 
$96,000,000, rendering it impossible to place full confidence in either 
of the finance reports named or to ascertain with any degree of ac- 
curacy from them the amount of revenue realized during the year 
1863 from loans and Treasury notes. 

It was established that the finance re for the year 1871 and sub- 
sequent reports state the public debt differently from what it is stated 
in the finance report of 1870 and all previous 8 and for the 
nine years commencing with 1862 and ending with 1870 the finance 
report of 1871 increases the public debt over the report of 1870 for the 
same years in the aggregate $248,960,352.94 ; and, further, that while 
Secretaries Chase, Fessenden, and McCulloch stated the public debt 
for the year 1862 to be $514,211,371.92, in which the e e of the 
Treasury agreed, and this amount stood on all the annual statements 
of the public debt in each of the finance reports from 1862 up to 1870, 
never was contradicted, and was always taken and acted upon as the 
poe debt for that year, yet the Secretary of the Treasury, in the 

nance report for 1871, in the face of the aclion of his three distiu- 
guished predecessors and against all previous reports, and without 
explanation, and as I believe without any right or authority, stated 
the public debt for the year 1362 to be $524,176,412.13, thereby not 


On ee a. eed OS 


only changing and altering it from what it had always been re- 
ported, but increasing it nearly $10,000,000. 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN REPORTS DENIED. 


The right, law, and propriety of making these and other altera- 
she in the finance reports I denied in my former remarks, and now 

eny. 

It is conceded by all that the changes and alterations pointed out 
by me existed ; that I made no misstatement of facts; that I drew 
all the figures I used from the official finance reports and from no 
other source; and about the only answer made is an attempted ex- 
planation by the free use of strange figures and strange facts nowhere 
to be found in the finance reports or any official information given 
to Congress or the country. 

In the debate referred to some of the leading Senators friendly to 
the Administration, aided by all the assistance and statements the 
Treasury Department could render, attempted to oryan some of the 
changes, alterations, and discrepancies pointed out by myself, but in 
the main failed, the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance having one thoory and one set of figures to sid his explana- 
tion, while the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. BouTWELL] had a 
somewhat different theory and different facts to support his. 

I also asserted that if the Register of the Treasury should be asked 
whether or not the warrants in his Office would sustain the finance 
reports to Congress and his books, he would answer they could not 
sustain both; and I believe the Treasurer will answer about the same 
and tell you balances have been forced; yet in the face of this decla- 
ration, now standing on the records of the Senate, I do not hear that 
ray A question has been asked the Register or any other official to gain 
information on this point. Is it or can it be that the friends of the 
Administration are afraid he will answer as I have indicated, and 
perhaps produce written authority for his action in making changes ? 

" FINANCE COMMITTEES REPORT. : 


This brings me to the consideration of the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee made on the 6th, printed and delivered to the Senate on the 
17th of June. Before ad ing myself to the details of this report, 
which I observe to be more voluminous than I had anticipated, and 
which contains a lengthy explanation of a part of the discrepancies 
pointed out by myself, I beg to submit generally that it must strike 
the impartial mind as a strange coincidence and circumstance that if 
the statements of the expenditures, receipts, and public debt as found 
in the finance reports are true, with the books, and can and 
pa agp relied upon, why so much time and labor to explain them? 
Indeed, I might say if they were true, e with other and 
the books, there could be no difference and therefore no explanation 
required. It may be asserted generally that the trath needs no ex- 
3 A mere statement carries conviction without labor or ef- 

rt; and I submit, what will not be denied by any one, that if changes, 
alterations, and discrepancies in the statements of a large co tion 
should continually appear, and it took great time, effort, and an ex- 
pert to 179 775 them, and then to many minds fail, the verdiet of all 
right-thinking people would be that such an institution, and par- 
ticularly the statements of its business affairs, would not and could 
not be entitled to confidence ; and, applying the same impartial rule 
to the statements and reports of the Department, the same 
result must follow. I will also observe that the report admits on 
its face that the committee made no such examination of the books 
and accounts of the Treasury Department as contemplated by the 
resolution, but have submitted a statement prepared in the Treasury 
Department. 

e chairman of the committee, in his remarks made in the Senate 
on the 19th ultimo, admits he made no personal examination. And 
the distinguished Senator from New York, [Mr. KERNAN, ] in the de- 
bate on the same day, says: 

But the Senator from Massachusetts is correct in supposing that the matter was 
referred to a subcommittee consisting of the chairman and myself; and it is due to 
us to say that neither of us—I did not go, I am sure—ever went to the Treasury to 
examine these books, which would have taken time beyond anything we could think 
of bestowing; but the resolution was communicated to the Treasury De t, 
and there came back a very large mass of statements and figures 3 be 
explanations of the discrepancies complained of. 

These Senators constituted the subcommittee appointed to investi- 
gate the books and accounts of the Treasury Department, and the 
admit that they made no examination of them; and I will add wit 
entire confidence that neither did the Finance Committee nor the sub- 
committee at any time visit the Treasury Department and make any 
examination whatever of the books, accounts, and reports; and fur- 
ther, the report made to the Senate was never regularly acted upon nor 
adopted in full committee, and that no member thereof ever carefully 
seal or examined it, a perhaps the chairman; and while it pur- 
ports to be the report of the committee under the resolution, it is noth- 
ing more nor less than a statement of the Treasury Department de- 
fending itself. 

It be borne in mind that in the examination made by myself 
I have not enjoyed the pew A aid and sympathy of the Treasury 
Department or any of its officials and experts, so readily accorded the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the committee, to explain chan 
and discrepancies pointed out by me, but I have been compelled to 
rely entirely upon such facts and information as I could obtain from 
the finance reports. 
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REPORT ADMITS CHANGES AND ALTERATIONS, 


Before proceding to notice in detail the explanations contained in 
the report of the Finance Committee, I will cite certain extracts from 
it to show that it admits there have been changes and alterations 
made in the statements of the public debt, revenue, and expenditures 
contained in the finance reports to Congress fro:n year to year. I 
deem this important, because although I have shown from the reports 
themselves that certain statements have been changed yet it has 
we 8 hı he i speakin 

n page the report the committee, after of the ex- 
amination of the public debt from the year 1836, quoting from the 
finance report of 1871, say: 

e the differences has arisen from a want of 
of 4 aon in stating loan accounts, but snot 8 — tonnes 
occurred from a want of unity, system, and proper method in the accounts as here- 
tofore kept in the Department. 

Then follows a letter of the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

This letter is set out in the report, occupies two full pages, 10 and 
11, and nearly all of it is devoted to explaining the discrepancies in 
the different statements of the public debt for the year 1869, there 


being four distinct statements, all different, as follows: 
fot 10 Pe 0. os eee eee eee 603, 73 
Monthly ses ery J ur iy 1 . 2 = Ha — — 
une page 2 yp need 
Finance report, 1870, y the ) page NW sesaey 2, 489, 002, 480 58 
These differences varying from eleven to one hundred and sixty-seven 
million dollars. 
It is submitted, if it takes two p of printed matter for an Assist- 


ant Secretary of the Treasury, with all the facts before him and all 
the information in the Department at his command, to explain the 
differences that exist in the statements of the public debt for a single 
year, it becomes oR impossible for a person outside of the Treas- 
ury and relying solely on the finance reports to even approximate to 
what the public debt is for a given year. 

In this letter, near its close, the Assistant Secretary, in speaking of 
these differences and discrepancies, says: ‘ < 

They arose from a system of book-keeping which was defeotive, and which has 
been of late years greatly improved. 

The committee, on page 12, submit as a part of their report a let- 
ter from Secretary Bristow, e Pee May 4, 1876, to the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance touching the resolution introduced by 
myself, in which he says: 

In reply, I have the honor to transmit herewith certain tabular statements and 
Prada explaining the discrepancies referred to. 

On page 13 of the report the Secretary, in this same letter, says: 

Some of the discrepancies referred to have actually existed fi in fact 
commencing with some of the — of the first loans issued by the Gover 
F asosstnation tate the Seljec woe bogan, wad change! wary then 
made in the published statements as the result of such examination. 

Here, Senators, you have from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
adopted by the Finance Committee, the unequivocal admission that 
in 1870 and 1871 wholesale changes were made in the published state- 
ments of the public debt, expenditures, and receipts. 

Further on, under the head of public debt, lie says: 

In 1871 this account was restated from 1836 from the receipts and expenditures. 

And he also says: 

When this examination was completed the Register was directed to state his ac- 
counts accordingly. 

Here we have another important admission ; that the Register was 
directed to state his accounts, not from his books, not from the war- 
rants in his Office, nor in his own way, but to force balances according 
to a statement sent from the Secretary of the Treasury. 

On page 16 of the report Secretary Bristow, in this same letter, 
says: 

The year 1809 was the first of Secretary BouTWELt's administration, who re- 
modeled the debt statement, and, I add, increased it many millions. 


These extracts from the report of the committee establish the fol- 
lowing important admissions and facts : 

First. That discrepancies and differences do exist in the statements 
of the public debt, receipts, and expenditures made by the Treasury 
Department to Congress. 

Second. In 1870 and 1871 certain changes reaching as far back as 
the year 1835 were made in the published statements to Congress of 
the public debt, receipts, and expenditures of the Government. 

Third. That after the examination made in the Secretary's office 
which produced these changes, the public debt in 1871 was “restated 
and remodeled,” the Register of the ury, the official book-keeper 
of the accounts of the Government, a high officer, whose duty is de- 
fined by law, was arbitrarily directed to make his statements conform to 
them, thereby reser the public debt millions. 

Fourth. That in 1870 the Secretary of the Treasury “remodeled” 
the public debt statement, largely increasing it. A 

And herein at last we have the reasons given why it is impossible 
to gain accurate information from the published statements of the 
Treasury De ent as to what the public debt, receipts, and ex- 
penditures of the Government are for a given year, and why it is that 
the reports for the same year do not agree. 
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But, Mr. President, this is not all. This going back and changing 
the published statements of the Treasury Department for more t 
thirty 8 has not only led to inextricable confusion, but qpa it 
beyond the power of any one to tell whether or not a proper disposi- 
tion has been made of the public funds or fraud has been committed ; 
and it is only the charitable, in the face of the fact that these changes 
have increased the public debt, who will agree no harm has 
been done and no frauds perpetrated and no money misa; ppd, 
Again, sir, I wish to state that the changing of the official pub- 
lished statements of the Treasury Department that have for 
years, for any reason whatever, appears to me a bold and unwar- 
ranted assumption of power. These statements were sacred beyond 
the touch of any officer of the Government, and could not be inter- 
fered with, changed, or altered except hy an act of Congress assign- 
ing the reasons therefor, and even this power is doubtful. Yet we 
find one Secretary acknowledging that another “remodeled” the 
statement at his own ee, and not in pursuance of any 
w. This power that one Secretary may change the statements made 
his predecessors conceded, uncertainty reigns, the road becomes 
directly open to fraud, and confidence must cease to exist; and yet 
this is just what has been done and admitted by the officers of the 
Treasury Department and the Finance Committee in their report. 


REVIEW OF REPORT. 


On page 16 of the . F we find the explanation made by the 
Treasury Department and adopted by the committee of some of the 
discrepancies and differences pointed out by myself. The first is as 
to the differences in the finance reports of 1869 and 1870 as to the 
total annual expenditures of the Government from 1860 to 1866, in- 
clusive, and I read it at length, that it may be fully understood : 


$85, 383, 713 08 


8 88283 
8888 


— 
a 


The total annual expenditures are stated in the finance report for 1870, page 
275, as follows: ' 
363 08 
358 08 
911 25 
114 86 
331 37 
N ost 95 
5, 892, 199, 160 30 
3,271, 970 43 
Which is explained as follows, namely : 
cal error in finance for 1869 in the amount of the 
t ditures for the year 1861-02 $50 00 
Trust excluded from the finance report of 1869, namely: 
1802—Chickasaw fund er 000 
Choctaw schools baseins agen 319 91 
Navy pension fund 3,013 44 
23, 333 35 
Less repayment, Navy hospital fund 6, 292 60 
17, 040 75 
(See Appendix B.) 
Awards : 3,043 31 
Cherokee schools 5 3.065 87 
vie 3, 102 04 
00 
37 
30, 729 50 
— 7. 242, 242 00 


P A E T E AO E AEE SASE reece "7, 200, 062 34 
From which deduct outstanding warrants: 
July 1, 1866, per “receipts and expenditures,” 1866, 
GRO SON A TTT 4, 484, 555 03 
Leas the amount 3 July 1, 1861, per re- A 
ceipts and expenditures,” 1 1, page 385 PET NE S 466, 463 12 
4,018, 091 91 
Difference explained. 3 3, 271, 970 43 


Now I submit that this falls far short of an explanation. Indeed, 
it cannot be regarded as an explanation at all. 

In my remarks I set up the figures from both reports and gave 
the total difference as to the years named, feeling that the difference 
as to each year would be apparent and any answer would explain 
each one of them; and for the purpose of g proper reply to this 
explanation I will now show the difference in each year, increase or 
decrease, as the case may be, as follows: 
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Annual expenditures as shown by reports of 1869 and 1870. 


Total annual expenditures as 
stated in finance report for— 
report of 


Years. 1870 over 


1869 and pre- | :620and subee- | 


vious reports. | quent reports. | 


| 


Now, the objection to the explanation is that it disposes of only the 

3 1861, where the discrepancy amounts to only $50, and this is done 

y saying it is a typographical error, to which there is no answer. The 
een the 


difference betw two reports as to the year 1862 is $5,174,342.17, 
of which the sum of $17,040.75 is acccounted for by excluding trust 
funds, and more than $5,000,000 left unaccounted for. 

As to the year 1863, $4,019 280.60, by the use of school and other 
funds there is explained of this amount $30,729.59. What becomes 
of the other three million dollars and more no one can tell, 

As to the year 1865, $8,759,107.28, and by a similar use of school and 
trust funds of this amount there is explained only $7,290,062.34, and 
nothing said of the other million. 

It would have been more satisfactory if the Treasury Department 
and the committee had taken up these alarming differences in each 
year and explained them if there was any explanationgand if there 
was none to have said so. 

But the most notable defect in this explanation which accounts to 
a cent for the te difference between the two reports is that 
it omits any mention of the difference as to the year 1864, which 
amounts to $2,603,541.14. Yet leaving out this sum, making no refer- 
ence to it whatever, the Treasury Department and Finance Commit- 
tee make their explanation of the aggregate differences between the 
reports for the years from 1861 to 1866 agree to a cent. How they 
could do this and omit the year 1864 with its large difference of more 
than two millions, defeats any hopo of 8 i 

It would mee | the Senate too long for me to notice at length the 
other attem explonations made of the discrepancies in the re- 
ports pointed out by myself as to the receipts and expenditures. I 
will cite two examples and on, 

On page 17 of the report is the following: 


In the report of 1870 the expenditures for pensions are stated for 
the yet MENS MEGA EENS E AEAT ANES PE $16,347, 621 34 
In the report for 1869, for same year, att. 9, 291, 610 48 


Showing an increase in the report of 1870 over that of 1869 of 7,056,010 86 


which is explained as follows: 
Amount paid from the Navy pension fund (Interior De ent) for 
investment in Navy ion fund, ganas debt, — actof July 1, 
1864, (13 Statutes, page 414, section 4753, tatutes)........ 7, 047, 200 65 
Ex of repayment carried to “Indians” per “receipts and ex- 
e cece cokdnt coveccchcoedbccvces 9, 466 19 
7, 056, 666 84 
Less amount of outstanding warrants issued on this account, 
5 not eat e aa 1 ns — and expend- “y= 
tures” page 229, an: page NG) 
And error in classification carried to- 3 410 00 
655 98 
Difference ‘explained I OOIT IIA T ITE 7, 056, 010 86 


The Senator from Massachusetts made the reports of 1869 and 1870 
to Pon greii, and is responsible for both; yet one says the amount ex- 

nded for pensions was $16,347,621.34 and the other $9,291,610.48— 
nerease over seven millions. 

And on page 19 the following: 


REVENUE COLLECTED. 


In the finance report for 1863, the total revenue for the year, exclu- 
sive of loans and Treasury notes, is stated at 


32, 889, 746 95 
112, 697, 290 95 


In the report for the year 1864, at $112,687,290.95, which should be.. 
5 0 s difference in the two reports tj 20, 192, 456 00 
Which is the amount of receipts for that from postal currency 
im rly included in the report for in the column of “net 
0 17 y TTT... T EE NEA 20, 192, 456 00 
These examples will indicate the manner and style of explanation, 
in each case different, showing that the discrepancies are not due to 


a change in making the statements or keeping the books of the Treas- 
ury Department. As to the explanation of revenue collected above 
cited, it is enough to condemn itself. A clerical error repeated for 
several years is made to account for a difference of more than $20,- 
000,000. In addition to this, the $37,640,787.95 referred to in the ex- 
planation is the large sum that, owing to clerical errors, sometimes 
appears in the statements and at times disappears, and yet no differ- 
ence is noted in the total receipts. 

But to this and all other explanations touching the revenue eol- 
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NOTES TO THE FOREGOING TABLE. 
ic es perc report for 1869 the outstand- 
ing pos ic debt was published (as heretofore 
explained) as $2, 489, 002, 480 58 
Which is the amount of the 


lected I will call to my aid the language of the committee in their 
report, which happily furnishes a full answer. On page 2 they say: 

When money is covered into the Treasnry it is under the safeguard of the Con- 
stitution and the law. 

As stated before, moneys covered into the Treasury cannot be again taken out, 
except through an appropriation ; and even moneys erroneously covered in, as in 
case of customs or internal revenue, can only be recovered through an appropriation. 

I fully agree with the committee. Money once collected and cov- 
ered into the Treasury cannot without the action of Congress be taken 


out; yet in the examples I have cited I have shown that the revenue, —— 
after being reported for years, has been decreased $50,000,000, without | To give the principal of the debt July 1. 1800. A $2, 597, 722, 983 37 
an appropriation or authority of any kind, and before I close I will [= 
show additional examples. ln a A eee cate TS aS oa A asi A Ai 
I make no further comment than to say that in this way generally | T which should be added ns 
the changes, differences, and discrepances are explained. 1 and amount of cash and sinking 
facts not in the reports and clerical errors are called in to aid the De- | r fund. ies $144, 494, 984 61 
partment in explaining its own statements. Lees accrued interest.... . 90; 607, 550:92 u en 208,00 
Nobody knows, and no one can tell but the officers of the aeee j E EHAN DTE 
Department without a thorough examination by an expert with full | To give the principal of the debt July 1, 1890 . .. 2, 480, 246, 027 83 


time and a proper examination, whether these strange figures are cor- 

rect, and therefore no answer can be made to the explanations so far 

as the use of them is concerned. All will agree that the statements 

themselves should show the truth and the facts. As it is they do not. 
PUBLIC DEBT. 

It will be remembered that under this head I cited the statement 
of the public debt, as given in the finance reports of 1870 and 1871, 
for the years between 1862 and 1870, inclusive, and showed that the 
aggregate difference between these reports was $248,960,352.94, and 
oniled attention to the large differences that existed between the re- 
ports as to each year. The Treasury Department and the committee 
make the following explanation, commencing on page 19 of the report 
and ending on page 20: 

Changes in the public-debt statement. 

In the finance report for 1871, the Register states the public debt for the follow- 

ing years at— 


It will be observed that this explanation reduces the difference to 
$426,399.98, and then explains the same away by various items and 
figures not found in the rts. 

In order to show the difference between the reports for each year, 
I have prepared the following table, which I submit is the only fair, 
proper, and intelligible way of ascertaining the difference between 
the two reports as to the public debt, and the mode adopted by the 
Department and the Finance Committee is neither fair nor intelligible: 


Public debt, as stated in the 


176, 412 13 , 176, 412 13 
11 a 138 63 A 11 TE 138 8 
1, 815, 784, 370 57 1.815, 784, 370 57 
2, 680, 647, 869 74 -| 2, 680, 647, 869 74) 2, 682, 593, 026 53 —— 
2, 773, 236, 173 69 -| 2, 773, 236, 173 69| 2, 783, 425, 879 . 
2, 678, 126, 103 87 2, 678, 126, 103 87| 2 602 199, 215 12 
ena Ee ee a 
2 480, 672, 47 81 7] 2 450, 672, 427 81 E 
19, 272, 555, 501 57 19, 272, 555, 561 57 
In the report for 1870, for the same year the debt is stated as follows : 
862 $514, 211, 371 92 — ꝶꝙ1:-rnn ee 
1, 098, 793, 181 37 — Be 
1, 740, 690, 489 49 F 3 ; 
2, 682,593,026 53 | This table shows the difference in each year; for instance, taking 
2, 783, 425, 879 21 | the first year, 1861, the difference is nearly $10,000,000, It seems to 
2087231 86 67 | me the ury De nt and committee should have explained 
2 489, 002. 480 58 | this difference and then proceeded with the difference in each of the 
2, 336, 358, 599 74 | remaining years; but instead of this, by the free use of figures, they 
75 7 make up a fictitious aggregate difference of $426,399.98, explain that 
. 2 * 1 „023, 595,208 63 | away, and claim this explanation should account for an established 
2 Virginia, in ti the 9 1 „ SEENE 248, 960, 352 94 and acknowledged difference of $248,960,352.94 for the years named 
But this difference or increase, as thus shown, cous, It is a comparison between the two reports. 


But the theory adopted by the Department and committee is en- 
venice unauthorized and unknown to any system of accounting in the 
wor! 

Admitting it to be true, it leads to a ities. Take the last cited 
year, 1870, the difference between two reports as to the public 
debt is above $94,000,000. Now, this theory cannot be applied to ex- 
plainin 3 difference, nor it explain any single 2 

But this is not all. This explanation attempts and claims to ex- 
plain the difference that exists in the finance rts for 1870 and 
1871 as to the public debt for the years included between 1861 and 
1870; but in doing this it does not employ the figures found in the 
reports and used by myself. For instance, in the explanation under 


on each account for each year, and thus determine the ag increase on each 
account since 1861, the difference between which will be the true difference in the 


accounts. 
The following will explain the difference : 


— 
3 
P 


1863... 1.119, 772, the head of “receipts and expenditures” the with one ex- 
pong - Seon oat ception, correspond to those used by myself, and are from the 
1266... 2.773.236 report of 1871, but under the h of “issues and redemptions” the 
1867.. .| 2, 678, 126, figures from 1861 to 1868, inclusive, are taken from the finance re- 
1888... -| 2, 611, 687, port of 1870; but the figures for the years 1869 and 1870 are not those 
a 2288 675 used by myself and taken from the report of 1870, but are manufact- 


ured for this explanation as the foot-note shows, and never did ap- 

pear in any finance report made to Congress, as an examination of 

F 1875 on pages 8 and 578 and all others will 
Ow. i 


5 514,211,371 92 Now, all will admit that in submitting to an explanation of a dif- 
1, 098, 793, 181 ference or discrepancy between two reports the found in those 
: 2328 reports must be used, and no others can be, and for this reason this 
y 2828 879 . explanation, admitting the theory to be true, becomes a failure and a 
2 692 199,215 122 ô farce and cannot be sustained. 
. 636, 320, 964 67|... .. Another objection: On examination of the explanation it will be 
a ao B48 Ont 1 —j—————— seen it begins with the year 1861 and states the debt for that year at 


B different amounts; for instance: 


2, 780. 425, 879 21/303, 179, 851 38 e CERA A NERA RA 900, 580, 873 72 
Da MATTE inl cal etikes ebay ke In report Of 1870 226 25 — 
Difference be „ eee see 288.9486 
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for which the 


lanation does not account. These amounts, though 
differing, are added in the tables of increase. 
But there is another still equally fatal objection to this explana- 


tion, and condemns it as entirely unreliable. 
Under the head of receipts and expenditures, page 20 of Finance 
Committee’s report, it will be observed that, for the year 1869, the 
debt is stated at $2,588,453,213.94. It should have been stated at 
452,213.94, the figures found in the finance report for 1871 and 
the table used by me. This must be the case, because all of the 
figures for the other years are taken from the finance report of 1871, 
and correspond exactly with this single exception. Now, this usin 
of the figure “3” for the figure “2” makes a difference of $1,000, 
which must affect every other part of the 5 bea notwith- 
standing this false or error making a difference of $1,000, the 
explanation of the difference to a cent, which is impossible 
if the balance of the explanation is based on facts. 

Another significant fact sı itself in connection with this ex- 
lanation of the discrepancies in the public-debt statements made by 
he Treasury Department and adopted by the Finance Committee. 

It will be remem in the debate on the resolution, both the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetts and the distingui chairman of 
sod though slightly difloring, yee nelther — 
and thou ydi g, yet neither su an 
ex — ra ana in this re 1 

The explanation by the Treasury Department and Finance Com- 
mittee of the differences and discrepancies pointed out by myself, 
commencing with the year 1836, is similar in theory to the one just 
referred to, and to which the same objections exist. I will ore 
not detain the Senate to answer them in detail. 

These objections to the explanation of the Finance Committee and 

Treasury Department are fatal, and more than sufficient to reject it. 
It is false in theory and cannot be sustained. 


‘TRANSFER OF PACIFIC RAILWAY DEBT. 

I will close the answer to the explanations contained in the report 
by referring to the discrepancy growing out of the transfer to another 
table of the Union Pacific Railway debt. 

To the fact stated by myself that in 1870 the reduction of the pub- 
lic debt was due mainly to the transfer to another table of the 
Union Pacific Railway debt or bonds, and was not actual, the Treas- 
ury Department and Finance Committee make the following answer: 


measure only aj mt and due to a stroke of the a mere 
transfer of abe 1 800 The 


part of 
t was due to the change in book-keeping and the Secretary's 


From which was excluded the item of Pacific Railroad bonds... 58, 638, 320 00 
Leaving the amount „„ 2, 597, 965, 635 73 
Tke outstanding dobt on the first of July, 1870, (see finance re- 

port of 1870, page 44,) was . 2, 480, 304, 797 74 
Which shows a decrease for the year, exclusive of the item of 

Pacific Railroad bonds, j)j)j «. 117, 660, 837 99 

A brief examination of which will show it is not satisfactory, and 
I was ees 

The Pacific Railroad bonds are included in the report and table 


referred to. (See report 1869, page 27.) 

In the first 850 580 24 end mmittee states the public debt for 
1869 to be $2,656, 73, and cites the page in the report of 1869 to 
prove this. Now, this amount is not taken from the regular tables 
of the Secretary and Register showing the public debt for each year, 
found in all the finance reports, but is taken from a detailed state- 
ment of the public indebtedness for that year from all sources, and 
is not what is generally understood to be the “ public debt.” 

For instance, on page 317 of the finance report for 1869 the public 
debt in the regular table is stated at $2,489,002,480.58. 

But for the purpose of answering this explanation, I will take the 
21 87 debt for 1869, as stated in the finance report of 1875, at page 

the Secretary and at page 578 the Register states it to be $2,588,- 
452,213.94, and I will add that at pages 11 and 13, in the report of 1871, 
the Secretary, and at page 369 the Register, states the debt for that 
year at precisely the same figures, and I therefore take it it must be 
correct. Now, from this amount subtract the public debt for the year 
1870 as stated by the committee and in the report for that year, $2,480,- 
304,797.74, and we have $108,147,416.20, and not $117,660,837.99, even 
including the Pacific Railway debt, which amounts to $58,638,320, and 
being excluded leaves $49,509,096.20 as the actual reduction of the 
public debt for 1860. 

FAILURE TO EXPLAIN ALTERATIONS. 

Now, after more than four months’ time, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the Treasury Department, and the Financo Committee have 
utterly failed to explain why the finance reports do not agree or how 
it is that the expenditures of the Government have been largely in- 
creased and the revenue decreased and fro:n 1861 to 1870 inclusive the 
public debt has been increased $248,960,352.94. I dismiss any further 
answer to the explanations of these alarming differences firmly con- 


vinced, with the information now before the Senate, that there is and 
can be no satisfactory explanation or answer given why the expendi- 
tures and the public debt of the Government have been so largely in- 


0 
light wh must be and r no cause for 1 aep aeon Aeb come to 

ight when a rand fair examination of the affairs of the Treasury 
Department 8 made. 

a Senator and a citizen anxious to uphold the public credit I 
had earnestly hoped that the discrepancies, changes, and differences 
pointed out by myself would be explained on the incoming of the 
report of the Finance Committee, which has been delayed nearly 
five months, and which time has been consumed in allowing the 
officials of the Treasury Department to defend their statements and 
make the explanations contained in the report of the committee, but 
I regret to say while the report admits the evils that exist yet it fails 
to answer them fully. 

The Committee on Finance have only made a partial report under 
the resolution, owing I have no doubt to other pressing duties. They 
were required not only to investigate and ascertain if such differences 
and discrepancies existed, but to report the extent and nature there- 
of. They confined themselves, however, to attempting to explain 
the examples pointed out by myself, not even noticing all of them, 
although there are many others easily found. 

These changes, differences, “restating,” and “remodeling” of the 
official statements of the public debt, re K. and expenditures, 
with all the doubt they cause and the evil they have produced, 
belong to the present administration; they have occurred, each and 
all of them, during the time it has had possession of the Govern- 
ment. 

Before this time no changes were made and none were found bold 
enough to attempt to change facts and fi and the published state- 
ments of the Department. The system founded at the or- 
ganization of the Government was sufficient to carry the Govern- 
ment through near three-fourths of a century of its existence, and was 
the admiration and pride of the Republic, but under the present Ad- 
ministration it is suddenly found insufficient, in part cast aside and 
this too without law or authority, and changes in the publie debt and 
expenditures are made which startle the country, and this, too, with- 
out reference or re-examination of the warrants or accounts of the 
Register, who is by law the official book-keeper of the Government, 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR MAKING CHANGES AND FORCING BALANCES. 

And the Senator from Massachusetts, in his remarks made on the 
19th ultimo, says that the changes made under his administration 
for the first time in the history of the Government stated the affairs 
of the Treasury Department accurately. He uses this language: 

T also assert that during the four years that I administered the Treasury Depart- 
ment, for the first time in the history of the Government the books of the Depart- 
ment represented the exact state of publie affairs. 

Here is not only an impeachment of the system adopted by those 
who organized the Treasury Department, but the accuracy and effi- 
ciency of his distinguished predecessors are also called in question, 
among whom may be numbered the following distinguished names 
which adorn our history: Hamilton, Gallatin, Crawford, Rush, Taney, 
Woodbury, Corwin, Guthrie, Chase, and Fessenden. These were great 
men. Some of them the founders of our present financial system 
which others have carried out with such great success. They wi 
live in our history and be long remembered for their ability, fidelity, 
integrity, wise and efficient inistration of public affairs, while it 
may be that the only claim to remembrance that the Senator from 
Massachusetts will enjoy will be the unenviable fame of changing 
the system, figures, reports, and official statement made by these great 
men and tearing down what they so faithfully built. Rut the com- 
mittee have not failed to mildly censure the Secretary in their report 
in the following language: 

Your committee are not prepared to recommend any change in the mode of keep- 
. ̃ — —— dan 
gerous task to propose any change in this respect. 

All will admit if there had been errors in the accounts and reports 
of the Treasury De ent, which I question, it was the duty of the 
Secretary to refer them to Congress for action. In the remarks made 
by the Senator on the day named he also said: 

But the reputation and the credit of the country are concerned in knowing 
whether at any ti oe er the Treasury balances in the public ac- 
counts have been fo 

I agree with the Senator that the reputation and credit of the 
country are concerned in the matter of forcing balances in the public 
accounts, and it becomes a matter of moment to fix the sibility, 
if such has been the case, where it properly belongs. In this connec- 
tion I will state what is not eo known, but what is well known 
to the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. BoUTWELL, ] that in Novem- 
ber, 1871, while he was Secretary and during his istration, a 
letter, together with a statement of the public debt, prepared in the 
Secretary’s Office, commencing with the year 1835 and ending with 
the year 1870, was sent to the Register, in which he was arbitrarily 
directed to make his statement of the public debt (to be sent to Con- 

) correspond to the one sent him, compelling him thereby and 

reason of the orders from the Secretary’s Office to disregard the 
official data in his own office, the only true source from which he 
could make a statement of the public debt to Congress as required 


— 


1876. 


by law; and I now further state that the data and warrants in the 
Register’s Office will not sustain the statement of the public debt 
he was compelled arbitrarily to make to Con ; and in order to 
make his statement of the public debt as made up from data in his 
office with the one sent him from the Secretary’s Office, he was 
forced to make changes in the former statements of the public debt 
and increase it in the aggregate more than $240,000,000. 

I leave it to the Senate whether or not this was not forcing balances ; 
and as to who did it, that question is answered. 

And because such official attacks on the public accounts and state- 
ments and others I have mentioned were made under the administra- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts while Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and I have ventured in my humble way to bring them to the 
attention of the Senate and ask an investigation, it seems I have pro- 
voked his displeasure, and in his wrath he uses language that adds 
nothing to his reputation for politeness nor makes his official conduct 
clearer, and says that I cannot understand the public accounts; in 
reply to which I will only remark nobody else can since, as Secretary 
Bristow says, he remodeled them. 

The Senator in effect acknowledged he made the changes that pro- 
duced the confusion and discrepancies in the public accounts that 
have given rise to this and other discussions. This may be the reason 
that influenced him to vote against a special committee of investiga- 
tion and for one of which he is a member and his party friends in 
the majority. But I submit it would have been more manly for him 
had he made the confession earlier and not waited until an Ex-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Finance Committee, and others had fast- 
ened on him the fact that he was the cause of the changes, contra- 
dictions, and discrepancies that exist in the finance reports. 

In rs ge of the charge that balances have been forced and that 
the books of the Department will not support the “remodeled state- 
ments and reports” made to Con I submit an instance. 

A few days ago I addressed a letter to the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions asking him to furnish mea statement showing the amount paid 
for pensions from 1860 to 1870, inclusive, to which he replied as fol- 


lows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, PENSIO: 


N OFFICE, 
Washington, D. O., July 25, 1876. 
Sim: In compliance with your request of the 24th instant, I have the honor to 
transmit the inclosed table of the amount paid for Army and Navy pensions from 
„ 1 report of this office for the year 1865; the for 
so the annua! ce for ; es 
the year 1864 are exhausted. kia . 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


0. P. G. STARKE, 
Ohief Clerk. 


888883 


£32 


* Pensioners in Southern States dropped. 

These figures show beyond the possibility of ¢ doubt that the books 
of the Pension Office do not agree with the s new table made 
in 1870, and, what is worse still, that in making this new table the 
pension expenditures were increased from 1860 to 1870 $13,149,265.06 
over and above what the books of the Pension Office show them to 
have been for those years, 

In order that the difference between the books of the Pension Office 
and the finance report for 1870 may readily appear, I have prepared 
the following statement: 

Statement showing the total amount paid in each fiscal year for Army and 

Navy pensions, as per finance report for 1870 and letter of the Commis- 

sioner of Pensions of July 25, 1876. 


r) Secreta- From letterof 
s table, 

Years. on 0 Commis- 
port of 1870 sioner of 
page 30. Pensions. 
$1, 100, 802 32 54, 

1, 034, 599 73 089, 

852, 170 47 800, 

1, 078, 513 36 044, 

4, 985, 473 90 521. 

16, 347, 621 34 542. 
15, 605, 549 83 250, 
20, 936, 551 71 681, 
23, 782, 386 78 079. 
28, 476, 621 78 445, 
28, 340, 202 17 780, 
142, 540, 493 44 | 129, 39 


Difference or increase in Secretary’s table... 13, 149, 265 06 13, 149, 265 06 
ADDITIONAL CHANGES AND ALTERATIONS. 


I regret that the Finance Committee could not go to the 
Department and make a thorough examination for themselves, but 
were compelled to depend upon the officials for explanation 
and information in the premises, who failed to point out other dis- 
crepancies and differences besides those named by me which exist in 
the reports, among which are the following: 


Pension expenditures. 


$1, 809, 739 62 
193, 695 87 
161, 190 66 


$1, 811, 097 56 
1, 328, 867 64 
1, 222, 222 71 


WAR EXPENDITURES. 


Report for 1869. | Report for 1871. 


$25, 738 61 
50,995 82 
63, 534 61 
2, 000, 000 00 
2, 140, 269 04 

Increase, 
$1, 103, 251 78 $1, 252, 296 81 $149, 045 03 
509, 263 25 1, 374, 161 55 864, 898 30 
1, 413, 995 08 1, 550, 339 55 136, 344 47 
2, 708, 347 71 2, 772, 990 78 64, 643 07 
2, 596, 465 92 2, 644, 263 97 47, 798 05 
4, 241, 028 60 4, 355, 683 64 114, 655 04 
2, 223, 402 27 2, 327, 948 37 104, 546 10 
2, 538, 297 80 2, 629, 975 97 91, 678 17 
4, 966, 964 90 5, 059, 360 71 92, 395 81 
3, 247, 064 56 3, 295, 729 32 48, 664 76 
J) RPA EEE A A ORREN AA 1, 614, 668 80 


| 


$27, 947, 142 19 $63, 288 35 

f 25, 069, 662 84 37, 469 34 

sa 55, 401, 804 58 63, 636 06 

57, 006, 889 65 14, 410 44 
1850 ..... 47, 669, 766 75 20, 377 87 
SFC 61,803, 404 58 303, 301 77 
AED Ä 81, 773, 965 64 15, 408 34 
Pokal GOOG. T 517, 892 17 


In the remarks I made pending the passage of the resolution to ap- 


point a special committee I the following language: - 


had 
or thirty years. This change and alteration 
the aggregate $247,766,674.71. 

Notwithstanding this charge, important and alarming as it is, giv- 
ing the exact figures, yet the Treasury Department and the Finance 
Committee in their report made no reference to it whatever, 

In support of it I now submit the following statement of the public 
debt from 1835 to 1871, as rik Fag. in the finance reports for 1870 and 
previous reports and 1871 and subsequent reports, showing the differ- 
ence in each go and the total difference between the two reports. 
(See pages 12 and 368 finance report for 1871, and page 276 finance 
report for 1870.) à 


$351, 289 05 $37, 513 05 
291, 089 05 336, 957 83 
1, 878, 293 55 3, 308, 124 07 
4,857,660 46 | 10, 434,921 14 
11, 983, 737 53 3,573, 343 82 
5, 125, 077 63 5, 250, 875 54 
6,737,398 00 | 13, 594, 480 73 
15, 028, 486 37 | 20, 601, 226 93 
27, 203, 450 69 32, 742, 922 00 
24, 748, 188 23 | 23, 461, 652 50 
17, 093, 7194 80 | 15, 925, 303 01 |. 
16, 750,926 33 | 15, 550, 202 97 |. 
38,956,623 38! 38, 626, 534 77 |. 
48, 526,379 37 | 47,044, 862 93 |. 
64, 704, 693 71 | 63, 061, 858 69 
64, 228, 238 37 | 63, 452, 773 55 
62, 560,395 26 088 304 296 02 
65,131,692 13 | 66, 199, 341 71 
67, 340, 628 73 | 59, 803, 117 70 
47.242 200 05| 42242 222 42 
39,969,731 05 35, 586,956 56 
30, 963,909 64 31, 972.577 90 
29, 060, 386 90 | 28, 699, 881 85 
44,910,777 66| 44.911, 881 03 
58,754,699 33 | 58, 496, 837 88 
64,709,703 08 | 64, 842, 237 88 
90, 867,828 68 | 90, 580, 873 72 
514,211,371 92 524, 176, 412 13 
098, 793, 181 37 | 1,119, 772, 138 63 
740, 690, 489 49 | 1, 815, 784, 370 57 
682, 593, 026 53 | 2 680, 647, 869 74 
783, 425, 879 21 | 2 773, 236, 173 69 |. 
692, 199, 215 12 | 2 678, 126, 103 87 |. 
636, 320, 964 67 2 611, 687, 851 19 
489, 002, 480 58 | 2 588, 452, 213 94 
386, 358, 599 74 | 2 480, 672, 427 81 


19, 973, 622, 423 71 
247, 766, 674 71 


Which proves my allegation; and I now state that the changes and 
differences pointed out in the above table were made not only as the 
es show but as evidence in the Treasury Department will estab- 
lish, Itis a fact that by reason of these changes and differences from 
1835 to 1860 the public debt was decreased about $1,000,000, but from 
1860 to 1870 it was increased more than 528,000, 000. These changes 
were not only made under a republican administration, but, strange 
to ms fy of the increase, amounting as before stated to more than 
$248,000,000, occurred beginning with 1860 and during republican rule. 
Now, why these changes were made, by what authority, end what be- 
came of this large sum of money are pertinent oe which neither 
the Senator from Massachusetts, the Treasury Department, nor the 
Finance Committee have as yet answered. I am aware that the 
Finance Committee have had but little time, owing to other official 
duties, to devote to this matter, and this may in part account for the 
im report they have made. It was ed during the pen- 
dency of the resolution I introduced, by members of the Finance 
Committee, myself, and others, that the Finance Committee could not 
properly do the duty for want of time, and for this reason a special 
committee should have been appointed, and I now state had this been 
done not only the above inquiries would have been answered, but 
much other op eee information brought to light. The Senate 
ought not and country will not be satisfied with this report, and 
I x efter pag Be not far distant when a special committee will be 
appo: ae to examine the accounts and reports of the Treasury De- 
en 

Ihaveselected these additional examples of discrepancies and alter- 
ations from the many that exist in the official finance reports which 
the Treasury Department and Finance Committee have failed to notice, 
and 1 og yet to be explained if explanation should be possible. 

It will be observed that in this discussion I have not referred to 
the t differences that exist between the accounts of the Register 
and urer, as also to the bond account, the account of issue a ad 
redemption, commissions and interest paid, nor to the 1 
count, for the reason that to do so intelligently would require a 
thorough examination of the books and accounts of the Treasury De- 


partment, 
CONCLUSIONS. 
In conclusion, it is admitted by the officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Ex-Secretary, and the Finance Committee, in the report 


under consideration: 


First. That the numerous changes, alterations, differences, and dis- | figu 


erepancies in the official finance reports pointed out by myself do 
exist, and were made by the present Administration. 
That the figures I have cited are all correctly drawn from 
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the reports, and that by reason of these changes, differences, and dis- 
erepancies the receipts of the Government have been decreased, the 
expenditures largely increased, and since 1860 the public debt has 
been increased in the aggregate more than two hundred millions; and 
in the face of these admissions we are told the books of the Treasury 


De nt have not been chan, 

Third. In addition to these e I now state, and it can be 
proven, that in 1871 written instructions were sent from the Sec- 
retary’s office to the Register, the official book-keeper of the Gov- 
ernment, directing him to make his annual statements to Congress 
co with a table prepared in the Secretary’s office and sent 
with said instructions. 

Fourth. I further state that the warrants and books in the Reg- 
ister’s Office will not sustain and agree with the annual official reports 
made to Congress. 

Fifth. The only changes and alterations ever made in the official 
reports to Congress, after being submitted, were made between the 
years 1869 and 1871. 

Sixth. I fully believe that if the Register and Treasurer should be 
officially called upon they would say that between 1869 and 1871 
there were € and alterations of figures in the Treasury Depart- 
ment which decreased the revenue and largely increased the expendi- 
tures and the public debt, especially if compared with official annual 
reports to Congress. 

venth, There must have been an object or motive that caused 
the Treasury officials to make the many changes and alterations I 
have at different times pointed ont. I leave it to, and it is the duty 
of, those who made them to answer why they changed and 
reports that had stood and been accepted as correct in some 
thirty or forty years. 

Mr, SHE . Mr. President, the remarks of the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Davis] ought not to go to the country without 
some reply, and they will only need a very brief reply, it seems to 
me. Asa matter of course, I cannot go into the details of the care- 
fully prepared and long studied speech which he has now read to us; 
but there are some few facts which lie on the outside of the case that 
I think sufficiently furnish all the answer that is necessary. 

In the first place, my friend complains with some tone of sorrow 
that he has not had the friendly aid of the Treasury Department in 
his investigations into the condition of the Treasury. The truth is 
he went to the Secretary of the Treasury, then Mr. Bristow, and 
3 was referred to the subordinate officers who knew better 
about the matter than the Secretary; and perhaps the Senator took 
offense at that, as he speaks about the motive or animus. Whether 
or not this has in any way affected the tranquillity of my friend from 
West Virginia I leave to his own sense of justice. He has rung 
over, and over, and over again the changes upon the charge orig- 
inally made by him that somebody or other, who he does not say, 
has changed and altered the books of the Treasury Department. As 
I said before, if anybody has done that, it is a crime and the guilty 
party ought to be sent to the penitentiary, because to change the 
public records is by law made forgery. Therefore it is a crime which 
is She nage by law. But in answer to all that, it is admitted on 
all hands, except by the Senator from West Virginia, that there has 
been no change or alteration whatever in any book or paper of 
the Department. Here in the first place I will road a state- 
ment of Secretary Bristow, who, it seems, is the origin and cause of 
all this feeling on the part of my friend the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. He says under date of May 4, 1876: 


vaio in te blished have been only to with ter accuracy 
ô pul Te ve express 
tos SEINE conten of oo D 5 wash books and ‘ree 


Aar ae i 


B. H. BRISTOW, Secretary. 


In another part of this same letter he says: 
In reply, I have the honor to transmit herewith certain tabular statements and 
memoranda explaining the discrepancies referred to— 


By the Senator from West Virginia— 
but before inviting attention thereto t me to state that in no case have 
the changes to in any way the cash of the Treasury. 

We then start out with this great fact, which is an answer to all 
this stuff about the increase of the public debt or about any injury 
being done to anybody by the mode of stating the Treasury accounts, 
by saying that there is no change whatever of any book. Every 
book, from the foundation of the Government down to 1870 and from 
that time on, stands une and unaltered, in date, letier, or fig- 
uro, and that is conceded by everybody but the Senator from West 
Virginia. Perhaps he will now concede it, He i he has not had 
time to examine these books and pen. It would be impossible in 
his short life-time to do it. Here I have the official statement. There 
was no motive for a change. 

Now let ns see what has been done. In 1870 Mr. BOUTWELL, now 
a Senator, then Secretary of the Treasury, found that the statement of 
the public debt which was required to be published monthly for pub- 
lic information was meager, imperfect, and inaccurate; not that the 
res contained in it were in themselyes inaccurate, but it with- 
held information, it did not contain all the elements which were 
needed to enable a plain, sensible man to find out what was the pre- 
cise condition of the publie debt. To show that this is so, I will put 
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upon the record the statement as published prior to this change, as | Amount in Treasury, coin . 98, 763, 368 91 
ministered. with one subsequent. Here is a statement of the public Amount in Treasury, currency . ... 13, 063, 092 12 111. 826, 461 03 
debt on the Ist of January, 1869, certified to by Hugh McCulloch, 
then Secretary of the Treasury: Amount of debt less cash in Treasury.....-...-....c2++-+ 2, 540, 707, 201 25 
Statement of the public debt of the United States on the 1st of January, 1869. | The is a correct statement of the public debt as appears from Che 
Debt bearing coin interest. books and E 1869. 
5 percent. bonds. $221, 589, 300 00 Secretary of the 
CCC octerusnseatonercces TI, : 
bor cout, 5:20 Donde. c 1.80 508650 00 Here is another dated the Ist of February, 1869, certified to by 
$2, 107. 835, 350 00 | Hugh McCulloch, a few meager, plain figures containing first “debt 
Debt bearing currency interest. bearing coin interest,” the items following,“ debt-bearing interest in 
Certificates at 3 per cent 55, 865, 000 00 lawful money,” the items following, “ the matured debt not presented 
Navy pension fund. at 3 per cent 14, 000, 000 00 for payment,” “the debt bearing no interest,” and so on. t was 
—————— c 00 | the whole information the people of the United States then had as 
Matured debt not presented for payment, to the condition of the public debt. When Mr. BOUTWELL became 
Tarto yoat 199 noken Jaa Angah 15 10T, eal @ 174,900 00 Secretary of the Treasury he naturally supposed that the people of 
Compound intercat notes, natured June 16, Sel, the United States would desire more de information was 
15 An 15, October 15, December 15, 1867, contained in this simple statement. He became Secre of the 
y 15, 1, September 1 and 15, and 5 Gon 100I et MA A DDAR On the ist of 
jon ie he E — July, 1869, I find another statement of the public debt of the United 
notes, acts July 17, 1861, and prior States, which goes into elaborate detail, gives the date of every ` 


loan, the amount outstanding on every loan, the amount bearing in- 
terest in lawful money, the amount bearing interest in gold, then a 
recapitulation, together with a statement of the Pacific Railroad debt 
in ample detail. It also contained new elements which did not en- 
ter into the formercomputation. It contained a computation of in- 
terest on each accruing loan up to the date of the statement. Then 
the interest on each loan was carefully carried forward and added to 
the principal, so as to show on the Ist of July, 1869, the amount due 
on each loan. Then besides this table also showed the amount of 
money on hand, all the exhibits, the amount of greenbacks, the 
amount of poh, the amount of silver, all the elements which enter 
into the calculation, so as to show that while the Government was 
= debt so mg aras a Cerri a ere had fer wes okt ot Ab for 
———— | the purpose of paying that debt if the thing wo t off there, 
cc A 2, 652, 533, 662 28 | a certain amount of a certain kind of money. Here is the statement: 


Statement of the public debt of the United States on the 1st day of July, 1869. 
DEBT BEARING COIN INTEREST. 


1, 1882, 

1863 1881 ...... Pa: after June 30, 188111. 2, 250, January and July. 
AaS * 300 00 leemable after 10 and payable 40 years March and September. 
Eno Bonds, (5-20’s) .... Wali ethos aink na, May and November. 


June 30, 1864. ...... Bonds, (5-20’s).... 1, 255, 613 00 | May and November. 
March 3, 1865 ...... Bonds, (5-208) 2, 033, 272 50 | May and November. 
March 3, 19868 Bonds, (5-20's). ... 9, 989, 968 50 | January and July. 


5 Bonds, (5.208) 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MATURITY. 
April 15, 1842 ...... Bonds 6 per cent $6,000 00 | Matured December 31, 1862 ...................... 
J 28, 1847 ...| Bonds 6 per cent 26,150 00 | Matured December 31, 1887ù 
1, 1848 eee an 6 per cent 69,850 00 | Matured July 1, 1868, (9 months’ interest 
September 9, 1850..) Bonds, (Texas 
demnity) ...... 5 per cent 242 000 00 | Matured December 31, 186. 
Prior to 1857....... Treasury n mill to 6 per ct 104, 511 64 | Matured at various dates 
December 23, Treasury notes ..| 5 to 54 per cent 2 400 00 | Matured March 1, 1889 2... .2.222.-2--20-- 
coreg 8 Treasury notes. 6 per cent 3,300 00 | Matured April and May, 18633. 
y 17, 1807 ‘Treasury 
(3 years)....... 73-10 per cent. 34,900 00 | Matured August 19 and October 1, 1864........... 
March 3, 1863...... 8 1 ž ; a 5 1 1 
an i cent 00 | Matured from Jan 7 to s. T 
March 3, 1863...... Certificatesofin-| > oy sth 858 
debted ness 6 per cent 12, 000 00 | Matured at various dates in 1886 
March 3, 1863, and | Compound-inter- | 
June 30, 1864..... est notes 6 per cent 2, 871, 410 00 | Matured June 10, 1867, and October 16, 1888 
June 30, 1864.......| Temporary loan. 4,5, and 6 per ct 186, 310 00 | Matured October 15, 1866 ꝑ 
June 30, 1864, and | Treasury notes, 
March 3, 1865....| ( years)....... 73-10 per cent 1,166, 500 00 | Matured August 15, 1807, and July 15, 1868 ....... 


of debt on which interest has ceased 
eee 5,00, 8 6 S8 ĩ ĩ²¹ Q ͤ A Ä 
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Statement of the public debt of the United States on the 1st day of July, 1869—Continued. 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST, 


~ 


March 2, 1867 
ee 18. Ry Certificates 


Aggregate of debt bearing interest in lawful money. 66,120, 000 00 æ . —ͤ— 222 . 1, SER, 700 00 J. eee ese seesee . 
RECAPITULATION. 
Amount out- Total amount out- 
standing. wade. Interest. Total. 
Debt interest in coin, nam 
Bonda ut 3 por cat, ‘issued 3, 1864 $27, 022, 000 00 
27 (ten-forties,) issued under act of March 3, 1864. 194, 567, 300 00 
224461 at 6 per cent 283, 677, 500 00 
Five-twenty bonds at 6 per cent 602, 663, 800 00 
$2, 107, 930, 600 00 | 45, 373, 930 33 
al svar Arung pataan won hapa 
2 . 8 N We 12084 00 00 
‘avy pension fund, 3 per cent. interest :.. „ 
ef 3 — 66, 120, 000 00 | 1, 382, 700 00 
356, 056, 832 00 
32, 062, 027 73 
30, 489, 640 00 
418, 608, 499 73 
Debt on which interest has ceased since maturity........... — 7 * n eivenachpaupacen “| 5, 063, 883 64 690, 680 46 
Total debt—Principal outstanding q e IAEE E EE 2 597, 722 983 37 
Interest 3 848,509, 403. 79, less amount of interest paid in ad- 
»ein 47, 47, 310 79 
Total debt Principal and interesi 3 CCC $2, 645, 170, 294 16 
ee Cf wh o % on ov cde cocnadacduuschuascecpsovecedvcdanubacewebvebyacvass 
TT... tes 


156, 167, 813 58 


Amount of public debt, less cash and sinking fund in Treasury. . 222 2 ꝙ V 2 489, 002, 480 58 
E pabli Sah loan ena bad sinking tuna tn ARAON on tas lob SIIMO. o 228 15 83 12 
Decrease of public debt ae Chie PAWS MOU. // ð . bes 16, 410, 132 54 
Decrease since March 1, eee; 36, 460, 779, 43 


Bonds issued to the Union Pacific Railroad Company and branches, interest payable in lawful money. 
Interest at the rate of 6 per cent.; bonds payable in thirty years from date.] 


Sd D BS 33 
Bld | ME. 
Authorizing acts. Character of issue. | Amount out | Interest payable. E z $ $ “fs 
Hl 3 f ki 
$ A 4 a 
July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864. Bond nion Pacific Ca) $25, 000 00 Jan. 1 and July 1. . $768,104 37 | $1,313,765 52 $906, 446 11 $407, 319 41 
July 1. 183 and July 2 1884 8 Bonda, (Union a 828 00 00 3 189, 090 00 645, 723 09 546, 569 10 99, 99 
July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864......... 8 City and | 1,628,320 00 Jan. 1 and July 1 43, 544 93 52, 963 76 16 27 52, 947 49 
c. 
July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1964......... Bonds, (Central Pacific) ..|f 4h 397 O00 00 Jan. Land July l.. 544 06 0 561 88 7 7606.90] 1,090, 119 60 
July 1, 1862, and July 2, 18664 a a rl Storr re Branch 1, 600, 000 00 | Jan. 1 and July1.... 48, 000 00 167, 808 26 3, 400 79 154, 317 47 
ees 
of Atchison and ke's 
ea 
July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864......... Bonds, (Western Pacific). 320,000 00 Jan. 1 and July 1 9, 600 00 37, 006 03 |.s... s.s... .. aal 37, 006 03 
TE AE E A ae a e 58, 638, 320 00 4 1, 665, 469 44 3, 310, 053 25 1,529, 189 26 1, 780, 863 99 
The foregoing is a correct statement of the publio debt, as appears from the books and Treasurer's returns in the ent, on the ist of July, 1869. 


GEORGE S. BOUTWELL, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Mr. President, this is the change about which we have heard so 
much, the only change; not a figure altered, not a word omitted, not 
an erasure or alteration, but a new mode of stating the public ac- 
counts. The only change was achange in the mode of stating public 
accounts, I refrain from using a strong word, but it does seem to me 
that it is wrong in every sense of the word to convey the impression 
that this duty thus performed by an officer, which plainly gives to 
the people of the United States fuller information of their public 
affairs, is something to be called in question. Actually my friend 
even indulged in the remark that he could not tell what motives 
actuated a man in Wing this thing. Is it right to speak of a public 
servant in that way unless the act itself was wrong? There is no 
pretense of any other Shanga: Isit nent to impute motives or raise 
a doubt about the motives? Ido not know how I would feel if some 
one should say that I had done this and that, an act proper and just 
in itself, and that my motives were mysteriously concealed; that 
there was some “nigger in the wood-pile,” some “cat in the bag,” 
some motives to actuate me to do this thing, when the thing itself 
was right and defensible. That is not an act of justice. I thought 
my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. BoUTWELL] the other day spoke 
harshly and rather quickly and sharply to the Senator from West 
Virginia. I sympathized a little with the Senator from West Vir- 

inia then, but I tell him now that when he arraigns a proper act and 
imputes a ibly bad motive he does a wrong. I feel quite impartial 
between the two gentlemen. This alteration, about which so much 
has been said, is nothing but a new mode of stating the accounts, and 
that is shown in the fullest and completest manner by these documents. 

Let us go further. It is said that there are discrepancies in these 
accounts. So there are. There have been; always will be. From 
the nature of things that is inevitable; but why? There are two se- 
ries of accounts we are told here by these public documents, quite 
different in their scope and purpose. The one is kept by the Register 
and the other by the Treasurer. These accounts are intended to be a 
check upon each other. They are based upon different elements, but 
elements which when analyzed enable an acute person accustomed to 
accounts to detect any wrong or frand in keeping these accounts, 
Let me read a single 8 being a statement of Mr. Bristow in 
a recent letter, made a eg of this report. 

Mr. EATON. I should like to ask the Senator a question, only I 
do not wish to interrapt him. 

0 Mr, SHERMAN. Ido not object at all, because I am speaking off- 
and. 

Mr. EATON. The honorable Senator from Ohio is speaking of a 
single statement of account made in one way by A and in another way 
by B. That is all very well; but will the Senator from Ohio inform 
the Senate why this statement of change went back so many years? 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is precisely what I am coming to. 

Mr. EATON. That is precisely what I want to hear. I cannot 
find it explained in the report. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will now read first to show what motive induced 
the change, and I will show the necessary difference between these 
two different accounts. I quote from this document because it is 
much better and more clearly stated than I could state it in words. 
I will read, especially to my friend from Connecticut, this statement 
of the origin and beginning and ending of this mode of changing 
the accounts, and why it went back: 

Prior to 1871 the outstanding public debt was stated from the books of “issues 
and redemptions.” ‘In 1871 this account was restated, from 1836, from the “receipts 
and expenditures." From the nature of these two accounts the amount outstand- 
ing will not agree at any period, although when brought within the same dates and 
to include the same items there will be no difference. To illustrate: A subscrip- 
tion is made to a loan in June, but the bonds are not issued until July. On the 
30th of June the outstanding of this loan will be greater by this amount on the 
ren and expenditures " account than on the issues and redemptions” ac- 
count, 

Or to make this plainer, I will take the case pnt by the Senator 
from West Virginia in his prepared speech of the pension account, 
which I thought anybody could answer as he went along. When 
money is drawn in favor of a pension agent by draft, it is e ed to 
the pension fund in the Treasurer’s Office. Asa matter of course 
it goes into the hands of the pension agent and is charged to pen- 
sions; but that money may not be paid out for six months and 
the accounts may not be rendered and passed in the Treasury De- 
partment for a year for that identical money. While the books of 
the Register might not show this money until after the accounts 
were rendered by the accounting officer, yet the books of the Treas- 
ury would show the money paid out by him. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator will recollect that I took five years; and 
that the books had been closed five years ago. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is, between the Ist of July of one year and 
the Ist of July of another there would necessarily be a difference in 
the accounts of these two officers. Between any term of years that 
you can take whatever, there would be necessarily a difference. Is 
not that easily explained? It is true if you go to work and com- 
pare the two and see how much money in the Treasurer’s book is 
really in the hand of the pension agent not paid out, you can, by a 
careful analysis, detect whether there is anything wrong in the ac- 
count. That is the only way you can do it; but necessarily these 
two accounts always differ. Let me go a little further: 


During the year 1870 the publie-debt accounts from 1836 were examined with a 
view of bringing these two accounts together. 
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The result of this examination was the adoption of the present system of stating 
the public debt, by which these two accounts aro made to harmonize, the one being 
a check upon and proving the correctness of the other. It was necessary to select 
some period when these two accounts came together, and the year 1836, when we 
had comparatively no debt, was the selected. When this e; was 
completed, the Register was directed to state his accounts accordingly. 


That is all there is about it. 


In regard to the outstan ublicdebt for the 1869 and 1870 bein, 
Donan passara — an cash in the — the Register — myers 
op Sashes : 


Now here is what the Register states, which has been quoted by 
the Senator: 


The year 1869 was the first of Secretary BOUTWELL's administration, who remod 
— ‘nthe Treasury E teen tos ont slanding principal of tho deb atthe clerk hav. 
cas e ou 0 v- 
ing charge of the division of receipts eie tk tho Roletne DA 
w. duty it was to prepare the VC ia 
the Secretary’s Office in making up the monthly debt si ent, and the 
outstanding debt for those years incl accrued interest and ded: cash in 


the Treasury. Iwas led to believe at the time that it was so stated to conform to 
su ons made by the chief clerk in the Secretary's Office. 


other. 


Let me say that besides the two statements which it is necessary 
for the Secretary to make, he is by law required to make the state- 
ment which I hold in my hand, called a statement of receipts and 
expenditures. This statement was made from the foundation of the 
Government, commencing in 1791, and shows in two tables the 
sources of the receipts that come into the Treasury and all the ele- 
ments of payment, what department of the Government it is 
charged to, &c. I suppose every Senator is familiar with it. It isa 
statement that has been continued year after year. It was made up 
until 1869. After that time Mr. Bo according to this docu- 
ment, in publishing the future statement of the state of the debt, 
not to correct the back statements, not to change the volume that 
had been printed or was in manuscript, but in stating the public 
debt as it existed, undertook to state it upon the plan that he thought 
was the best, and which everybody knows is the best; that is, a state- 
ment showing the interest added and the money on hand deducted. 
That, as a matter of course, would vary every year from the previ- 
ous statement. What harm was there in that? On the other hand, 
it made these statements harmonize. It was a matter of public noto- 
riety, known to every officer in the Treasury Department. Therefo 
in making up this statement, which he is required by law to e 
every year, he stated the debt according to his mode of computation 
in 1836, and from that down, taking the year 1836 because we then 
commenced without any debt, in the books that were printed after 
1871, so and so. There has been the bugaboo; there been the 
trouble with my friend from West Virginis. He does not distinguish 
between a mere mode of stating a debt or an account, or the result 
of certain figures, and a change of the account itself. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I ought to go any further in this 
matter, because the Senator from Maine [ Mr. HAMLIN] is anxious to 
go on with his bill. As the report of the Committee on Finance is 
called up, and as it is a matter of public information, I ask that the 
statement made by the Finance Committee, without any feeling what- 
ever, be allowed to stand side by side with the statement of Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. I assure Senators that it is not so much the 
report of the Finance Committee as the statements accompanying it 
which prove conclusively the view that we took of this matter. I 
will ask, without being put to the trouble of reading it, that the re- 
port may be embodied in the RECORD as a part of my remarks. ' 

Mr. DAVIS, Does the Senator mean to embody the whole report? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Undoubtedly. It is not as long as the Senator's 
speech, and I would have a right to read it and make it part of my 
remarks in that way. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think a practice of that kind has been objected to 
here, time after time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator ought not to object, because really 
I have a right to read the report. 

Mr. DAVIS. I had. to every thing I wanted to say. However 
I care nothing about it. f 

Mr. SHER I think the report as it now stands ought to be 
printed for public information. It is not available and accessible to 
persons who may want to examine it. Let the statement of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia go out with the statement of General Bristow: 
There seems to be a little kind of personal feeling between these two 
distinguished gentlemen, and I am inclined to think the best way is 
to let the two statements go together. The statements of the report 
are all based upon official letters from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator is entirely mistaken about there being 
any Teeling between General Bristow and myself, because our rela- 
tions are fully as friendly as those between the Senator from Ohio 
and myself. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I thought I understood the Senator to say that 
the friendly aid of the Department had been withheld from him. 

Mr. DAVIS. 1l said I had not had the friendly aid of the Depart- 
ment ae Senator from Ohio and the Senator from Massachusetts 

ave it. 


* 
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Mr. SHERMAN. That may be so. 

Mr. DAVIS. Imade no complaint of the Department. I wish to 
add one word more—— 

Mr. „ I should like to know first, before the Senator 

on, whether there is any objection to having this report em- 
Bodied in my remarks? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It was objected to when my friend from North 
Carolina [Mr. MerRIMON] wanted to embody some statements in his 
remarks a few days ago. 

. It will only put us to the trouble of having it 
read. The Senator's h was 22770 than the report. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The rule should apply to all alike. I think it 
is a very vicious practice. Personally I do not object, if it is the un- 

that it shall apply on both sides of this ber. If it 
is to be understood that any one on this side who wishes to incorpo- 
rate in his h without reading or having read any statements, &c., 
shall be allowed to do so, I will not object. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The only trouble is this: I do not know that I 
shall make this a precedent for the future, but the Senator from West 
Virginia has gone over the whole und in a carefully prepared 
sproti This report, giving the official statement, ought to go with 

at speech, as a matter of justice; but if it is necessary I will ask 
the Secretary to read it. That would only consume ume. I havea 
right to the report; indeed I have a right to call upon theChair 
x Mig the reading of the report, and then it goes right into the 


‘CORD, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask the Senator if he considers it a proper 

practice to do that thing ? 
Mr. SHERMAN. I think it is in this case. I do not think we 
Soght to wi the Senate with its Pape 
. SAULSBURY. That might be exactly the case with my friend 
from West Virginia or myself or some other gentleman on this side 
of the House, when we desire to incorporate in a speech a long report 
which has been printed by the Senate. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Ohio will not think that it is a very correct practice to in- 
dulge in. I ny again I do not 9 provided it shall be understood 
that on all sides of this House, by every Senator on the floor, such 
practice shall obtain; but, if it is to be made exceptional, T must 
object. If, however, it is to be a general 1 shall not object. 
r. SHERMAN. The Senator is mistaken About that. L have a 
right to have this report read, because it is now pending before us. It 
is the report under consideration. But I donot want to weary the Sen- 
ate with having it read; I do not want to weary the Secretary. It 


i er gg an ordinary paper which you read, coming from outside, 
b 


it is an official report from one of the standing committees, and 
that report is now the subject of debate. I can have it read just as 
I can have a bill read, and can call for the reading of it, but I do not 
wish to do that, I will however call for the reading of it if there is 
objection to my request. 

r. SAULSBURY. I think the practice wrong. For instance, I 
find on the table this morning the m of the President, with ac- 
companying documents, with reference to the Hamburgh affair. Any 
Senator under such a rule could incorporate that whole document in 


his speech. 
Mr.SHERMAN. I think not. I think such a rule would only refer 
to the m itself, not to the documents, 


- Mr.SA BURY. I am not opposed to the facts contained in that 
report going into the RECORD; but what I object to is laying a prec- 
edent here that may come up and trouble us hereafter. 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. STEVENSON in the chair.) The 
Senator from Ohio nearest the Chair [Mr. SHERMAN] asks that this 
zopa may be incorporated in his remarks. Is there any objection? 

r. THURMAN. I have risen to saya word on that. As I nnder- 
stand the rule of the Senate, no paper can be read, if its reading be 
objected to, without the vote of the Senate. That rule has been 
evaded ever since I have held a seat in the Senate by any Senator 
who was making a speech saying, “I will read this paper,” or docu- 
ment, or whatever it is, “asa part of my speech;” and although I 
always thought that was an evasion of the rule, yet in this body, 
where above all others what is proper and what is right is submitted 
to the judgment and honor of each Senator, that practice has been 
allowed to prevail. I for one, who have always advocated having 
the fewest possible rules and conducting our business under the re- 
sponsibilities that gentlemen owe to gentlemen and Senators owe to 
Senators, shall not object to this practice although I do think it is 
an evasion of the rnle; and I therefore must say in this case that it 


is a matter in my judgment within the discretion and sound Aa 


ment of my colleague whether he will have that document read as a 
rt of his speech or not. I think myself that the whole responsi- 
ility rests with him. If he sees fit to have it read as a part of his 
speech I cannot, in view of the practice that has prevailed in the 
Senate, say no; and if his judgment is that it is necessary, I am not 
here to criticise that judgment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think my colleague has stated fairly and 1 85 
that I have the right to call for the reading of this paper, and I have 
a right to read it; but I do not usnally ask any favors of that kind 
in the Senate. I would not usually have a document of this kind 
spread on the RECORD; but I think that the circumstances of this 
particular case fully justify it, aud in order to show that I have not 


asked this myself I will mention the fact that I have consulted several 
Senators as to whether it ought not to be done, and the universal answer 
has been that, as the document was only printed as a regular formal 
document, only seventeen hundred copies in all, so that probably it is 
not generally accessible, and perhaps is not accessible now if you 
would send for any considerable number, it ought to go into the 
RECORD as an antidote to what has been said by the Senator from 
West Virginia. It is not as long as the remarks of the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator is mistaken as to that; itis twice as ong. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Perhaps it is; but at all events it is the subject- 
matter under consideration. The Senator has made more severe 
charges than he thinks, and the report ought to go with them. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want to say just one word on this matter, for I 
think there is a misappreheusion in the Senate in relation to it. I 
think the Senator from Ohio who sits farthest from me [Mr. THUR- 
MAN] has not drawn a distinction which I am quite sure he will 
draw on more careful examination. A paper within the possession 
of the Senate can be read only on the vote of the Senate; it belongs 
to the Senate and it can be read in no other way. Any paper which 
I choose to incorporate in a speech of my own 1 may read, and it is 
not in the power of the Senate to prevent my reading it, or I may 
ask the courtesy of our Secretary to read it for me. That is not a 
paper which comes within the rule which requires a vote of the Sen- 
ate to say whether a paper shall or shall not be read. 

Mr. THURMAN. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly, 

Mr. THURMAN. According to his own statement, is not this re- 
port which is on the files of the Senate one of the things which it 
would require the consent of the Senate to have read ? 

Mr. IN. But it is not now before the Senate; it is no more 
a paper now before the Senate than a speech of the Senator himself 
last year or a report that he made last year which is incorporated 
either in the official RECORD of this body or in the body of the re- 
port. That is the distinction Senators do not seem to make. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the Senator from Maine is mistaken. The 
Senator from West Virginia called up this report for action and made 
aspeech upon it. It is therefore before us and any Senator can call 


for its 774 

Mr. HAMLIN. Now I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Let the order be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of the t-route bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Is it understood that this report is to be printed 
in the RECORD ? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the question 
to the Senate. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] asks to incor- 
porate in his remarks without reading the report of the Committee 
on Finance which has already been alluded to. Does the Chair hear 
9 to this request ? 

. EATON, I object for the ivan until I can get the ear of 
the Chair and of the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is objected to. 

Mr. EATON. Do I understand that the Senator from Ohio desires 
to publish as part of his speech a report of the Finance Committee 
of this body or everything that has been published in that pamphlet 
to which he has alluded? I have looked at it and I cannot find pre- 
cisely where the name of the finance chairman came in. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is at the head of it. I believe that is the way 
always in the Senate, we put our name at the head of a report. 

Mr. EATON. Then nobody but the chairman publishes this. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Thechairman by direction of the committee made 
the report. 

Mr. EATON. The committee are not responsible for it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They are. The committee considered the report. 

Mr. EATON, I do not object; but you might just as well publish 
the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury, It has just as much 
to do with this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair hear any objection 
to the request of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN?) 

Mr. THURMAN. I shall not object to it, but I wish to say now 
that I do not want this to be drawn into a precedent in the Senate 
of anybody having a eae published that never was made. Thisis 
not a speech of my colleague except as he sees fit to make it a part of 
his speech, it being a report already on the files of the Senate and not 
original matter with him. I hope never to see the day when the prac- 
tice, which prevails elsewhere, shall be adopted in this body of pub- 
lishing speeches that were never delivered. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. If there is no objection to it, I desire to make 
a remark which I can make perhaps in two sentences. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection to the 
request of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] that the report of 
the Committee on Finance be inserted in the RECORD. 

The report is as follows: 

The Committee on Finance, pursuant to instructions of the Senate by its resolu- 
tion of the Hth of January last, that the Committee on Finance be instructed to 
investigate the books and accounts of the Treasury Department, particularly with 
reference to discrepancies and alterations in amounts and figures that have been 
made in them, especially in the annual statements of the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment, revenue collected, and the public debt contained in said reports; and, if 
any such discrepancies alterations be found to exist, to zeport the same and 
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the extent and nature thereof, the years wherein they oceur, by what authority 


made, if any, the reasons that induced them, and to report generally such other 
an rther information bearing upon the subject as to them may seem best, and 
that said committee have power to send for persons and papers,” have given the 
sonjont as careful attention as their official duties permitted. 

The substance of the information received by them is embodied in the following 
letters and statements hereto annexed and made a part of this report. Tho refer- 
ences in these statements to the various documents referred to, and especially to 
the annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state of the finan 
made it necessary to examine all these statements, but they are too voluminous to 
embody in this report. 

Your committee think it would best answer the purpose of the inquiry to state 
5 ie their inves’ 2 7 at 

0 object e organization of the Treasury Department is to secure 
the et 4 pirt and legal disbursement of all the public money. A secon ob- 
ject, and yet a very t one, is to secure an accurate accountability aud full 
public statement of all receipts and expenditures by the Government. These are 
separate and distinct questions, the first aira | to the actual custody and dis- 
bursements, the second to the proper accounts of such receipts and expenditures. 
Both objects are intended to be secured by the Constitution in the seventh clause 
of section 9, article 1, that “no money shall be drawn from the Treasury bat in 


im 


consequence of appropriations made by law ; and a statement and acconnt 
— the receipts a . — of all public money sl be published from time 
time.” 


By the several acts organizing the Treasury Department, it was intended to se- 
cure the safe-keeping and custody of the public money and a full statement and 
account of all ipts and e: ditures. All money was to be covered into the 
Treasury; and all claims and demands whatever by the United States, or against 
them, and all accounts whatever in which the United States are concerned, either 
as debtor or creditor, were to be settled and adjusted in the Treasury Department. 

When money is covered into the it is under the safeguard of the Con- 
stitution and the law. It cannot be disbursed without an a fp yor ag by Con- 

ess; and when the appropriation is made it can only be pale out when an organ- 
Fea corps of accounting oflicers shall conenr, first, that the pry siege has been 
made; second, that the expenditure is within the meaning and iutent of the law; 
third, that the amount is justly due, as shown by tbe voucher. Then it can be paid 
out by the Treasurer, and then alcne can he be credited for the payment. hen 
the payment is made the transaction is 5 not only by the ‘Treasurer him- 
self, but by the officers specially designate: to register and keepan account of e all 
receipts and payments by the nrer of the United States. 

So far as the safe-keeping and custody of public moncy covered into the Treas- 
ury is concerned, it would be difficult to point out a better mode than is provided 
for by existing law. Every safeguard that has been suggested has been furnished. 
No law can prevent the neglect or violation of their public duties by Comptrollers, 
Auditors, or Registers; but ae coat and checks upon such misconduct are as 

ect as human ingenuity could devise. 

When money is covered into the Seca’ it can only be paid out on a warrant 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, countersigned by the Comptroller and registered 
by the ster; which warrant is based either, first, on a pro uisition in 
favor of a disbursing officer, or, second, in payment of a claim duly audited by the 
accounting officers. Each of these officers performs duties independent of the other, 
and the signature of each is requisite to authorize and attest payments of public: 
money. This mode, in force since the organization of the Government, is very sat- 


actory. 

Money is covered into the by a warrant (based upon a certificate of 
deposit) countersigned by the Comptroller and registered by the Register, as in 
case of a pay-warrant. stated before, moneys covered into the Treasury can- 
not be again taken out, except through an appropriation; and even moneys er- 
roneously covered in, as in case of customs or internal revenue, can only be recov- 
ered through an appropriation, which, in the two cases mentioned, is authorized 
by law; but an acconnt has to be stated against the appropriation, as in the case 

expenditures ; so that by no process can receipts covered into the Treasusy be 
diminished, but tle expenditure is increased to the extent of the erroneous pay- 
ments. In the case of moneys refunded as excess of deposits made in the customs 
service, the whole amount of the receipts is charged as received into the Treasury, 
and the amount refunded is charged to an — — riation. These are not actually 
and properly expenditures, yet, under the inflexible system which is controlled b 
the titution itself, every payment from the Treasury must be made through 
an appropriation. 

One of the most troublesome propositions before the Treasury Department is to 
make the expenditures of a certain fund or the accounts of a particular transac- 
tion conform to the direction of the law. The system of accounts must, then, be 


so universal as to be able to accommodate itself to any particular case that may 
arise. The act of 1836 directed that more than $28,000,000 surplus revenues be de- 
posited with the States. It would have been much more convenient for the Do- 
partment to have charged off from the accounts these amounts of money to each of 
these States with which it was deposited; but the law directed that the money 
sbould remain on deposit with the States; and hence to this day that amount o 
money in the public accounts is included in the account of “ cash in the Treasury,” 
although the probable intention was that it should not be repaid. 


UNAVAILABLES, 


All money in the Treasury, wherever it may be deposited or placed for disburse- 
ment or custody, is e to the Treasurer of the United States. It is obvious, 
however, that this mone may be lost without fault on the part of the Treasurer, 

cat. 


by robbery, accident, di n of a subordinate officer, misconduct of depositaries 
having it in e or oi Still, under the law, the Treasurer is responsi- 
ble, and is with these sums. Such a deficit would in the accounts of a 


firm be a simple, plain entry in the profit and loss account by crediting cash and 
debiting the iter. But from the fact before stated, that money cannot be 
taken from the Treasury except by an appropriation, this course not be pur- 
sued. An account called ‘“unavailables "was created, which was charged with the 
amounts, and the Treasurer credited in his general account through the statement 
of an account by the accounting officers. This method of relieving the 

is, 7.7... ygan Hrga krig bas Snein ratioen 
ized by law, and for some years past has been 3 Comptroller, and 
has been discontinued. It is plain that the Treasurer should be relieved from this 
responsibility, and that 3 should in some proper way provide by law for the 
dropping of these unavailable funds, by authorizing a credit to the Treasurer and 
2 charge against the defaulting officer who fails to pay the money on 

eman 


d. 
TRUST FUNDS. 


Again, when large sums of money were paid into the Treasury as trust fun 
they were considered not as general assets in the Treasury from which gene 
expenditares could bo made, and hence a system after 1842 grew up of attempting 
to kee — 8 the trust-fund account. The moneys deposited with the States, 
trust funds and unavailable balances, had swollen té so large an item in the cash 
account that in 1842 it was dropped from the annual statement made in the finance 
7 but stillretained (as it could not be excluded for reasons before 
ofticial statement of the Treasury receipts and expenditures. In 1866 the trust 
funds and unavailables, amounting to 52 217. 732.94, were again included in the yearly 
statements of the Secre of the Treasury, (see finance report for that year, 
pages 2 and 32, a detailed statement of which will be found in the accompanyin: 
papers,) and the examination by a detail of clerks in 1870 was made, in order that 
these trust funds might be added to the general balanee in other years. (See 
1 3 by 1 f tbe Treasury the 

view of the varying opinions of S jes o; as to manner 
in which these funds should be treated, and the confusion in statements created 
thereby, your committee are of the 9 that it would be better that all money 
gee ces Bas the United States, of which the interest alone is to be disbursed for 


‘ears, 

Arkansas, which still owes the amount invested 5 the bonds of that State. Con- 

FC this fund as fast as collected should 
paid into the Treasury, and assumed the debt to the whole amount of funds re- 

ceived, and obligated the Government to pay 6 per cent. interest upon the same. 

By this method the transaction is very much dee pepe absolute security is given 

to the fund and the proper accountability is red at the Treasury. 

The Navy pension fund, amounting to $14,000,000, now by law invested in the 
temporary at3 Pa cent. interest, should be covered into the Treasury, and, to 
meet the purpose for which the fund was created, the obligation of Congress bo 
kiven to appropriate the interest each year; and it would appear to your committee 

at all trust funds now outstanding, unless thero is some clear reason to the con- 
trary, — to be covered into the Treasury, and all appropriations from such 
trust funds be made by Congress. 

These are the onl — your committee can recommend in the laws regu- 
lating the safe-kee and disbursement of public money. 

These explanations will appear more intelligible by reference to the following 
scheme of accounts of the Treasury Department from 1801 to 1810, which comprises 
the years in which the alleged discrepancies occurred, and a comparison of which 
will show the perfect harmony of the public accounts. 


General fund. 
Dr. Cr. 
June 30, 1861 | To appropriations to date . 2, 324, 050, 879 04 June 30, 1861 | By receipts to date. $2, 267, 450, 570 98 
| By amount carried to the surplus fund 43, 606, 605 26 
| By amount erroneously carried to the surplus 
fund in 1847 and restored in 1850 .......... 152, 249 94 
By amount of repayments with no co 
spond! tures, 188i1“x] ... 21. 621 05 
By — ba meer with no 14, 179 45 
mding expenditures, 3 5 13, 805, 652 36 
By balsio — ee Re 
j 879 04 
2, 324, 050, 879 04 | Ladin 
° i 
July ET SS AS U T S eee 12, £05, 652 36 Ordinary... 628, 181 26 
Fiscal year 1862 | To appropriation (b) . .. 64 442, O54 20 | Fiscal year 1882 By receipts (a) f Trust tnd SL 734 67 J 581, 679,915 93 
1863 |. do. =e 1 9 9 1862 | By surplus fund (d 0.000- a 375, 814 27 
-| 2, 061, 582, 607 14 1863 | By receipts...) Trustfunds 1,297, J seo, 379, 652 52 
8 1863 By surplus fan 553, 928, 40 
12 197 815 e 1864 | By receipts. .. } 1,393, 461, 017 87 
288 1264 | By surplus fun 7, 459, 845 16 
July 92, 996, 304 99 1865 | By receipts .. $ 1, 805, 939, 345 93 
1865 | By surplus 457, 463 03 
1866 | By receipts 1, 270, 884. 173 11 
1866 | By surplus fund 1, 317, 884 95 
| 1867 receipts. ...... 1, 131, 060, $20 56 
| 1867 | By surplus fund 935, 305 81 
1863 receipts ..........- 1, 030, 749, 516 52 
| 1868 | By surplus fund 587, 965 49 
| 1869 | By receipts ... .... 621, 828 27 
| 1869 | By surplus fund... 739, 194 63 
1870 | By receipts ............-- 729, 973 
1870 | By — . 502, 259 44 
9, 554, 524, 005 22 526, 005 22 
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Appropriation accounts, under-which an account is kept with each appropriation. 
EXPENDITURES. APPROPRIATIONS. 


236, 953,176 27 || June 1861 appropriations to dato seem 
pe PO eae * 43, 606, 605 26 > * 


132 240 94 
o 21, 621 05 


8 
8 
S 


By balance of 


2 
È 
2 
8 


25 
85 
i 


FE 


— 
BRE 


55 
88882 
SSS E885 


253 
5 
a 


1,904,916,466 09 


re 


1865 | To surplus fund 3, 457, 463 03 
1866 141, 072, 665 09 
1866 1, 317, 884 95 
1807 1, 093, 079, 655 27 
1867 935, 305 81 
1, 069, 889, 970 74 

68, 587, 965 49 

584, 777, 996 11 

58, 739, 194 63 

m5 Soa 250 44 

July 85, 532, 079 43 
03 


UNAVAILABLES. 
By receipts from unavailables .........-.-.. $6, 493 63 
U Bal 924, 267 
930, 761 45 

EXPENDITURES. 


By amount of warrants paid 
By balance in Treasury E iS 


By warrants paid (e) 565, 667, 358 08 


E 
28 
282 
eb | 


S8 888 


. 422 
703, 155, 391 44 
178, 731, 643 96 


9, 440, 476, 695 50 


June 30, 1861 | To balance outstanding $466,463 12 || June 30, 1861 | By amount issued but unpaid to date $466, 463 12 
July 1, 1863 | To outstanding warrants p’d during the year (/ 3.988 560 01 || J uly 1: r osc sac comnansncsecehacssace 4806. 463 12 
July 1, 1865 To outstanding warrants paid during the year 1, 527, 190 23 || July 1, 1862 | By warrants issued in year but not paid (e). 5, 191, 382 92 
July 1, 1867 |...... OB TEEPA se benmaes ETE A 3,271, 911 39 || July 1, 1864 | By warrants issued in year but not paid 2, 603, 550 14 
July 1869 do F 355,293 01 July 1, 1868 P te se re 1, 738, 909 09 
July 247, 548 56 || July 1, 1868 |...... GCC AAA 517, 735 38 
July 1, 127, 527 45 
10, 518, 030 65 10, 518, 030 65 
BALANCES, 
July 1, 1870 | Unappropriated balance | $92, 996, 304 90 July 1, 1870 | Unavailables................. 3 $924, 267 
July 1, 1870 | Balance of appropriations 85, 532,079 43 | July 1, 1870 | Balance in Treas urg *178, 731, 643 96 
July 1, 1870 | Outstanding Warrants 1, 127, 527 45 
179, 635, 911 78 179, 655, 911 78 


* Includes amounts deposited with the States. 


First is the general 5 which all receipts are credited. The proper debit 
of this account is the appropriation warrants in aggregate. 

The next is that of the individual appropriation accounts, which by law the Sec- 

tary is directed to carry to the credit of particular accounts. All pay-warrants 
are e ed to their Sponta Laban as and credited to the Treasurer in 
his general account when paid. If unpaid at the end of the year, they are credited 
to an account of otsani warrants. When warrants outstanding from a former 
year are paid, they are ted to the Treasurer and charged to the outstanding ac- 
count. The Treasurer is also charged with all receipt-warrants paying money into 
the Treasury. When an ee has be balance remaining undrawn for the 
time limited by law to which the appropriation is available, a “surplus-fund " 
Phot sa is issued charging the appropriation account and crediting the general 


d. 

As there is mo way by which money can be taken out of the Treasury ee 
through an approp on, the only way the Treasurer can receive credit for 
moneys for which he is responsible which have been lost through the defalcation 
of depositaries, or by which such defaulting officers can be personally charged on 
the books of the Department, is through the medium of an account desi, 

“ unavailables,” to which all unavailable funds are e whenever the 
urer receives credit forthem. If any amounts are afterward recovered on this 
account, the “ unavailable ” account is credited and the Treasurer e 2 ? 

An inspection of these accounts will show that the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment may be stated from either the appropriation account or the Treasurer's gen- 
eral account of receipts and eee the difference beng that the Treasurer's 
account will only show warrants paid, while the appropriation account will show 
all the warrants issued. The harmony, then, between these two accounts will 
always be complete when the outstanding warrants are taken into account. 

For the years 1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865 the receipts and e: ditures of the Gov- 
ernment were published in the finance reports, excluding the trust funds. This 
was done in accordance with the custom referred to, which had obtained since 1842, 
and which was changed to the present system in 1866. (See finance report, 1865, 


2.) 

fhe r of the „since the commencement of the Government, has 
pursued the system of stating the expenditures of the Government by the Treas- 
urer's accounts, (warrants paid;) but as this account cannot be settled in time to 
be included in the finance report, the expenditures, as shown by the appropriation 
accounts, (warrants issued,) are used for the time being; but as soon as the Treas- 
urer's acconnt is settled, the correct amount by warrants paid is substituted in the 
published tables. During the war the settlement of the Treasurer's account was 
80 far in arrears that the change from warrants issued to warrants paid was not 
made Se Be until 1869, when the changes in the years 1862 to 1866, inclusive, 
were e 


PUBLIC-DEBT STATEMENT. 


This statement was, prior to 1871, prepared from the issues and redemptions,” 
but if that year a thorough examination was had of the receipts and expenditures 
from the year 1836, when there was no public debt; every item of payment on ac- 
count of public debt was scrutinized. The object of the examination was toprove 
the accuracy of the accounts by showing the public debt to be the difference be- 
tween the receipts from loans and the ig dapan in Snipe act Various differ- 
ences were, however, found to exist, not in any manner ting the cash in the 
Treasury, which are fully explained in the following statement taken from the 
finance report for 1871, page 20: : 

The statement of the receipts and expenditures, on account of the 
principal of the public debt, as per tables M and N, shows the 
net receipts from the organization of the Government to June 


90.1671; to eee eee ee e ee $7, 094, 541, 041 38 
The expenditures for the same period were... .. 3 4, 857, 434, 540 51 
Leaving ........ esse Sasbesuawsvoae S 2, 237, 106, 500 87 


as es preci of the principal of the public debt outstanding and unpaid on June 
1871. 

he amount of the principal of the public debt, outstanding and unpaid, as 
shown by the monthly debt statement for July 1, 1871, aud tables I and L, is 
$2,353,211,332.32, showing a difference of $116,104,831.45 more anre | by debt 
statement than by the statement of receipts and expenditures. This difference is 
thus explained: The following stocks were issued in Daros of various old debts 
and claims, but in the transactions no money ever came into the Treasury. On the 
maturity of the stock it was paid off, showing an expenditure where there had 
been no corresponding receipt: 


Revolutionary debt of the several States, estimated « $76, 000, 000 00 
Mississippi stock, exact 4, 282,151 12 
Lou 5 11, 250, 000 00 
Washington and Georgetown debt to Holland, exact 1, 500, 000 09 
sax pes oak ave Geek, EMAA T TLL 00 00 
cent. navy si exact.... Š <4 K 
Tease AENDA GOAT R A T E AA E ETA L 5, 000, 000 00 
Mexican indemnity, fourth and fifth installments, exact............ 303, 573 92 
In addition to the foregoing, the following amount is to be added. 
being composed of discount suffered in placing 10ans, interest paid 
and erroneously charged as principal, and various errors in seé- 
tling and stating loan accounts. of these latter and the revo- 
Iutionary debt are now being investigated, and will be explained 
in a future report in detail 10, 057, 406 41 
116, 104, 831 45 


It must be borne in mind, in reading this explanation, that the errors alluded to 
are not such as in any manner affect the cash account of the Government, or re- 


fleot upon the integrity of former officers of the ae 
ences has arisen from a want of knowledge and care on 


a want of unity, system, and 1 method in 


the Department. And these latter defects are pany owing to a want of sufficient 
1 to enable the accounts to be properly t. A bill was presented to 
Con atits last session which was intended to supp! 


the House, but was not reached in the Senate. Until there is legislatio; 
errors and defects in the accounts must be perpetuated, and others must be 

As an illustration of the class of differences which require legislation before the: 
can be corrected, the two follo are given: In 1850 there were $5,000,000 in bond 
issued to pay Texan indemnity. For these bonds no money was ever received, and 
therefore there is no entry representing them on the credit side of the account, as 
in o loan tran: ms. When the stock matured it was paid out of the 
Treasury and chargat in the loan accounts, thus erroneously reducing this account 
by just the amoun d. The loan of February, 1861, was sold at a discount of 
$2,019,776.10. Only the difference between the amount of this loan and of this dis- 
count was received into the Treasury. The loan appears in the debt statement at 
the par of the issue, but in the ipts and expenditures it can only appear (for 
Pest = å premium and discount account) at the actual amount of money received 

for the loan. 

The following copy of a letter prepared by the present Assistant Secretary of the 

Treasury, Mr. Conant, under the direction of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
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Mr. Richardson, explains very fully the cause of the apparent discrepancies in the 
statements of the Public debt. 7 


Sır: Referring to your communication of the 2d instant, ore: attention to = 
0 


parent e sakes in the different statements of the outstanding amount of 
pote debt of th 
y finance report for 1869, pa 656, 603, 79 
monthly debt statement, 2, 645, 170, 294 16 
finance report, 1870, (June 30, 1869,) 2, 588, 452, 213 94 
finance report, 1870, (by the Register,) page 276 2, 489, 002, 480 53 


and requesting information respecting the same, I have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing explanations: 

The first statement given is a statement owing the various acts of Congress au- 
thorizing the different issues of the securities of the United States, length of the 
loans,” “when redeemable,” “rate of interest,” “price at which sold,” “amount 
authorized,” “amount issued,” and ‘amount outstanding,” and the amount above 
given, $2,656,603,955.73, is correct; which, it must be borne in mind, only represents 

e principal of the outstanding issues under various acts. This statement has uni- 
formly been made up from the loan accounts. 

The second amount given as the debt, $2,645,170,294.16, by the monthly debt 
statement July 1, 1869, is a misrepresentation ; the amount of the principal therein 
being $2,597,722,983.37, towhich is added accrued interest amounting to $47,447,310.79, 
making a total of ae oa and interest corresponding to the figures above given, 
$2,645,170,294.16. It will be seen at once that the t and second amounts are 
obtained from different data, the first treating of principal of the debt and tho 
second of principal and accrued interest, and for this reason are not comparable, 
The discrepancy, then, to be explained is the difference botween these two 
amounts, 1 respectively, 3 of the se! debt by the finance 
report of 1869, $2,656,603,955.73, and the monthly debt statement July 1, 1869, 
82.507, 722,983.37, a difference of $58,880,972.36, which arises in the following manner: 

Included in the items which form the aggregate of outstanding principal in 
finance report, 1869, page 27, authorized under various acts, are the bonds issued 
to the several Pacific Railroad Companies, amounting to $58,638,320 and $113,915.48 
of old funded debt,” which had never sopone in any of the debt statements 
et to January 1, 1870. The following loan accounts outstanding appeared 

rger in the finance report by the amount opposite each than in the monthly 
debt statement of July 1, 1869, for the reason that the latter statement (as will be 
seen from the following words thereon: * The foregoing is a correct statement of 
the public debt as a from the books and Treasurer's returns on the morning 
of the Ist of July, 1809 % exhibited the debt as it grater on the Ist of July, one 
day later than the former statement, and which had items of redemptions by the 
Treasurer deducted from it that did not, in the r order of business, reach 
the books from which the former statement was made up, in time to appear in the 
business of the year closing with the date of that statement: 


Demand notes 82 101 75 
One and two year notes 9, 220 00 
Legal-tenders ......... 64, 205 50 
Fractional currency on - 52, 609 63 


These items aggrogate $58, 880,972.36, and explain the difference between the state- 


ments under consideration. 

‘Lhe statement by finance rt, 1870, 25, that the debt on June 30, 1869, 
amoonted to $2,588, 452,213.94, be found, when the following explanationsare con- 
sidered, to harmonize with either of the er statements. It may, however, be 
more clearly understood by first comparing it with the monthly debt statement Jul 
1, 1869, the difference between them being 89, 270, 760. 4. By reference to the incl 
copy of that statement, it will be observed that amg the assets of tho Govern- 
ment, coin and currency, will be found “ sinking fund, in bonds bearing coin in- 
terest and accrued interest thereon,” $8,857,282.07. These bonds had been pur- 
chased by the Secretary of the Treasury between May 1 and June 30, 1869, for the 
“ sinking fund,” and paid for from money in the Treasury, and there bein „at that 
time, no authority of law for deducting them from the outstanding debt, they were 
held by the Treasurer as a cash item, and included in the monthly debt statement 
as still a part of the outstanding debt. Cong by the sixth section of the act 
of July 14, 1870, directed that these bonds should be canceled and destroyed, and 
deducted from the amount of each class of the outstanding debt of the United 
States to which they respectively belonged. In compliance therewith, the amount 
of the principal of ds purchased up to June 30, 1869, $8,691,000, was ly 
deducted from the principal of the debt as it appeared on that date. The er 
sum of $520,769.43, consisting of a large number of items, too numerous to be here 
enumerated, of accrued interest and premium on loans ascertained, by a — 5 
ment of the loan accounts extending over a period of fifteen years, to have 
carried to the principal-account, instead of the separate accounts to which they be- 


longed, is here deducted. These two items make the difference, $9,270,769.43, be- 
tween the second and third statements. 
The fourth statement, that the Register (finance report, 1870, 276) states 


the public debt to be 82.489,00 2. 480.58 on June 30, 1869, and apparently differing to 
the extent of $167,601 475.15, from the amount represented by first statement, will 
be found, by analysis of the data from which it was made, to harmonize, instead 
of to conflict, with the other statements. This statement was made upon the basis 
of the monthly debt statement issued July, 1869, (with which it will be found to 

) and differs from the other three statements, in that it shows the net debt of 


the Government, including the accrued interest thereon, after deducting cash in 

the Treasury, namely: 

Total debt, principal outstanding, (see second statement) $2, 507, 722, 983 37 

Ronee Liter e cio y sents sapacuvendedevduatewrchansdectyabh 47, 447, 310 79 
Total debt, principal and interest 2, 645, 170, 294 16 


Deduct amount in the Treasury, coin, currency, and sinking 


ü T RR E E I A E A 156, 167, 813 58 
Amount of public debt, less cash in the Treasury 2, 480, 002, 480 58 


The four statements may be summarized in the following manner: 

The first is an exhibit of the amount of the principal of the United States secur- 
ities and Pacific railroad bonds, issued under various acts of Congress, outstand- 
ing June 30, 1872. 0 

The second is a statement of the 33 of the outstanding debt, including 
the accrued interest thereon, with the Pacific Railroad bonds excluded. * 

The third shows the outstanding principal of this debt with the sinking fund de- 
ducted, in accordance with the act of Congress of July 14, 1870, and exclusive of 
the Pacific Railroad bonds. 

The fourth is a statement of the net debt of the United States, principal and ac- 
crued interest, with the cash in the rece! eee 

The publication of these statements by this Department was in accordance with 
law, and while, as been shown, they differ materially only in the data u 
which they are based, they afford an 3 r to persons of dishonest motives 
to ignore that fact, and present them to the public as conflicting and untruthful 
statements made up from the same data. 

Referring to that portion of your letter respecting the discrepancies in the Reg- 
ister's statement of the public debt, as shown by the receipts and expenditures of 


the Government, I submit the following in reply: 
It must be obvious to any one that tho difference between the receipts from loans 
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issued and the payments, or redemption of loans, should represent the outstand- 
ing debt, and t at it should so appear by the receipts and expenditures issued by 
Register's Oflice. 

An examination into these accounts, extending back to the organization of the 
Government, was instituted during the early patof the present administration, 
disclosing the fact that the difference arose in the old and long-standing accounts, 
by reason of certain stocks, such as revolutionary, Mississippi stock, Louisiana 

rchuse, United States Bank stock, 6 percent. Navy sine, Ko., having been 

ed in payment of various old debts and claims, and that in the transaction no 
money ever came into the Treasury as a receipt, while on the other hand the stock 
as it matared was paid off, thas showing an expenditure where there had been no 
corresponding receipt. 

These discrepancies have existed for many years, but were not brought to light 
until an attempt had been made to reconcile a statement which in itself was a con- 
tradiction. These discrepancies do not in any way affect the cash accounts of the 
Government or reflect npon the integrity of former officers of the Treasury under 
whose administration the discrepancies occurred. They arose from a system of 
book-keeping which was defective and which has been ef late years greatly im- 


ved. 
Pris matter is more fully explained on page 20, finance 2 1871. 

It is proper here to state that all the statements of the public debt have hereto- 
fore been made from the loan accounts, independent of the Register's receipts and 
1 and that, therefore they have never been affected in any way by the 
differences alluded to. It is by the monthly debt statement, which is the ce- 
sheet of the public-debt ledger, (and into which enter the 7 of tho debt. the 
accrued interest thereon and interest unpaid, and the cash in the Treasury,) that 
the debt of the United States and the yoduction thereof have been shown by the 
2 administration, and this is the only statement of the public debt which em- 

all the data upon which it is based, showing both the assets and liabilities 
of the Government. 

An examination of these statements will show the care and accuracy with which 
they have been prepared, and that they are free from all errors, and as reliable as 

science of accounts can make them. 
I am, very respectfully, WM. A. RICHARDSON, 
Acting Secretary. 


The present system of stating the public debt not only includes the amount of 
each loan, but accrued interest thereon to bs ap the actual money on hand avail- 
able for the purpose of paying the debt. This evidently is the trae and proper 
mode of showing the amount of the debt, because it exhibits the exact balance due 
from the United States after deducting the money on hand at the date of the state- 


ment. 

Whether the attempt to apply this rule of stating the 1 deht to former years 
was wise or not, it is manifest to your committee that from the time this form of 
statement was issued it has been conceded to be more satisfactory and more accu- 
rate than the previous statements; and, from 1871 up, the statement of the public 
debt exhibits all the elements to show its precise condition, as well as the amount 
of the available money on hand applicable either for the payment of the public 
debt or for current expenditures. ‘The diserepancy between the statements under 
the new mode and the old is the principal one pointed out and explained in these 
papers, and it is a remarkable evidence of the accuracy of the books of the Treas- 
ury that after careful analysis these apparent discrepancies are fully explained. 


Your committee, in conclusion, would say that they are fully satis: that there 
has not been the slightest change in the books of the Treasury. 
Your committee are not pre; to recommend any change in the mode of keep- 


ing or making public these accounts. The,system is the growth of the experience 
of the Department sit ce its organization, and it would be a very, delicate and dan- 
= task to propose any change in this respect. Certainly it ought not to be 

© without a much more full and critical examination than your committee could 
make without the aid of experts and the most careful study. 

Your committee have found no want of intelligence in keeping these accounts or 
readiness to explain them and to account for every item. In making the exami- 
nations the Treasury Department has been called npon to verify the receipt and ex- 
penditure of nearly fifteen thousand millions of accounts; a task which involved 
much labor and time. 

The committee submit as a part of their report the accompanying statements: 


. Treasury DEPARTMENT, May 4, 1876. 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated Febru 
9, 1876, transmitting a copy of a resolution adopted in the Senate of the United 
tes, Jan 24, 1876, in the following words: 

That the ittee on Finance be instructed to investigate the books and aec- 
counts of the Treasury Department, particularly with reference to discrepancies 
and alterations in amounts and figures that have been made in them, especially in 
the annual statements of the expenditures of the Government, revenue collected, 
and the public debt contained in said reports; and if any such discrepancies and 
alterations be found to exist, to rt the same anid the extent and nature thereof, 
the years wherein they occur, by what authority made, if any, the reasons that in- 
duced them, and to report generally such other and further information bearing 
upon the subject as to them may seem best, and that said committee have power to 
send for persons and paper,” and Ne pew me to make statements in exp 
of the discrepancies and alterations alleged to exist, together with any recommend- 
vce gp changes ao modes of keeping the —9— — and as to any further 

a to prevent errors and secure the public mone 

„12 reply I bave ie honor to transmit herewith pov om 8 and 


explaining the discrepancies referred to; but before inviting your 
toin 


memo: 
attention thereto permit me to state that in no case have the changes referred 
any way affected the cash of the 1 
nder the law for every deposit in the Treasury the Secretary of the Treasury is 
required to issue his warrant for the amount, which warrant, after being signed by 
the Comptroller and the Register of the Treasury and properly entered in the books 
of their respective offices, is receipted by the Treasurer of the United States, and 
the amount then becomes a charge in his general account and what is technically 
known as “covered money,” and cannot thereafter be drawn from the Treasury but 
in consequence of an appropriation made by law. Warrants thus covering the 
moneys ao the Treasury are issued as soon as practicable after the deposit has 
been made. 
— are paid out of the Treasury upon Treasury drafts issued upon the war- 
rants of the Secretary, which drafts when paid are credits to their amount in the 
Treasurer's same general account. 
Under the act of June 23, 1836, certain moneys were deposited with the several 
States, and, eg the amount ia still a partof the Treasury balance, it is not sub- 
to draft, as a matter of convenience, has for all practical purposes been 
ped from the current cash balance, 
has also from time to time suffered losses through the failure of 
banks to redeem their notes or to pay over public moneys deposited with them ; and 
also through the default of independent treasury officers, in some instances, 
the accounting officers have charges against the defaulting banks or ollicers 
forsuch amounts, and allowed the Treasurer credit therefor in his general account, 
though in fact no warrantor draft for the amount was ever issued, and such amounts 
are carried in the accounts as “ unavailable.” 
ee 8 the 8 4 — oti cid of the Treasury 2 March 4. 
» une 30, as a y the 80 Department, as set forth 
in the finance report for 1945 may be stated as follows: 


è Cash, Dr. 
To amount deposited in the Treasury and covered by warrants, 


CARO TED erties tee aut nec N „ $14, 973, 305, 670 59 
To amount deposited and not covered, (page 47000 uae 1.072.002 73 
WORD E AA AE A AEAT E — 7 14,974, 377, 673 32 
Cash, Or. 77 
By amount paid on warrants, (page 17) 814. 797, 839, 742 74 
By amount deposi < 28, 101, 644 91 
By amount unavailable, (page 13) 2, 661, 866 53 
By balanée on hand in the several offices and depository banks 
or in transit, (page 461) )) he AEN s 145, 774, 419 14 


14, 974, 377, 673 32 


For the reported balance on hand June 30, 1875, as above set forth, examinations 
of the offices and mints made at that time or soon after, show in every instance the 
actual cash as stated excepting certain losses explained on page 464. For the 
amount in depository banks the Government holds ample security. 

From this statement it will be seen that such an acconntabillty for the moneys 
received and disbursed has always been so enforced by this De nent that eve 
cent of money received by the Government since its organization is either on han 
or properly accennted for, and the cies in the statement of receipts and 
ex itnres, loans, or the debt of the Government from time to time, have arisen 
from clerical or typographical errors, diferent classification of items or form of 
statement, or from omissions to}debit and credit like amounts, which, under a 
better system of book-keeping, would have been done when the transactions oc- 


curred. 

Some of the discrepancies referred to have actually existed for many years, in 
fact commencing with some of the accounts of the first loans issued by the Govern- 
ment, and were first shown in the re of the years 1870 and 1871, for the reason 
that during that period an examination into the subject was begun, and changes 
were then made in the published statements as the result of such examination, 
It must be obvious that in caso loans are issued at par, the difference between the 
amount of money received into the Treasury for loans issued and the amount paid 
ont i redemption of loans should represent the outstanding debt of the Govern- 
men 

The accounts of receipts and expenditures by warrants on the Treasurer, which 
are the cash accounts of the Government, should also at all t. mes exhibit the amount 
of the public debt, As formerly kept in the De ent they do not, for the rea- 
son that in many instances stocks were irectly from the Treasury to pub- 
lic creditors in payment of old debts and claims, and therefore in the transaction no 
moneys came into the Treasury and no warrants were issued. In many cases loans 
were placed at a discount, and only the actual moneys received therefor were cred- 
e no discount account having been kept. When these loans matured they were 

id at their par value, and therefore the accounts of 8 and expenditures and 
fhe loan accoants were found to differ to the extent of such transactions. 

Attention is invited to the explanation on page 20, finance report, 1871, of some 
of these differences. 

In this connection it should be stated that in no instance has there been any 
erasnre or alteration in the books and records of this Department, and the chan; 
made in r reports have been only to ress with aroak, acouracy the 
precise condition of the public accounts, as shown Aspen books and records. 

It is thought that the accompanying papers, to which your attention is respect- 
fully invited, will show fully why the changes have been made in the reports. 

Any additional legislation which may be desired to insure greater accuracy in 
futare reports will be considered hereafter. 

8 B. H. BRISTOW, Secretary. 
8 . 
Hon. Joux SHERMAN, 


hairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 


RECEIPTS. 
The di meies in the tables of receipts arise from “trust funds“ and “ana- 
vailables.” 1842 to 1865, trust funds were regarded as specific appropria- 


tions, and unavailable for general expenditure. 

The balance on hand in the Treasury each year was stated exclusive of any 
moneys in the Treasury to the credit of these funds, and the receipts from these 
sources and @xpenditures on these accounts were not embraced in the tabulated 
statements of the receipts and expenditures, although in the public accounts no 
distinction was made between these trust fands and ordi: accounts. 

‘The impropriety, if not the impracticability, of keeping accounts separate 
from the general nce in the ury became apparan and the balance on 30th 
June, 1865 to the credit of trust funds was added to the general balance in the 
regii (see finance report for 1866, pages 2 and 32.) In 1870, a detail of clerks, 
under the supervision of the chief clerk of the Department, examined these ac- 
counts; but before the proper balance could be stated it was necessary to bring 
down the correct balances each year as found by the accounting officers. The 
tables were then carefully revised and published in the annual reports, (see Ap- 
pendix A, unavailables.”) All public moneys are received into the Treasury and 

id out upon warrants issued by the Secre of the Treasary, the Treasurer 

debited with the amounts received and ited with the amounts paid. This 
forms eta rs — 5 ae = ae 9 which 8 in the 
Treasury is determined. en a depositary who has public moneys posses- 
sion for which the Treasurer is responsible proves to be a defaulter, this amount be- 
comes unavailable. It has been the practice of the accounting officers in some cases to 
state an account charging such defaulting officer on the books of the Treasury with 
the amount of defalcation and crediting the Treasurer, but as no money can be 
drawn from the Treasury except on warrants issued in accordance with appropria- 
tions made by law, there is no way of penton, e unavailable amounts in the 
accounts of the Department, except by crediting the Treasurer in his 
general accounts without the issuing of a warrant for such credit. 

As the Treasurer's accounts are not adjusted until long after the publication of 
the tables contained in the finance reports, these items must be regulated subse- 
quently, and wherever they occur the tables must be changed to this extent. When 
anything is recovered from such defaulting officers, the amount is charged to 
the Treasurer on general account as receipts from unavailables.“ which also ne 
cessitates a further change in the tables to this extent. This defect in the present 
system has long been felt, but cannot be remedied without legislation authorizing 

transfers to be made by warrants and in accordanee with an appropriation, 
and Congress has several times been asked for such legislation. 


EXPENDITURES. 


The cies in the tables of expenditures arise from trust funds, as above 
lained, and “ outstanding warrants. 

n examination of the note at the head of the table of expenditures in the fi- 
nance report for 1869, pages 320 and 321, it will be seen that those for the year 1862 
and subsequent years are made from the account of Warrants on tho mrer 
issued ; those for previous years are made from the account of “ warrants paid ;” 
while from the note at the head of the table in the finance report for 1570, pages 


1876. 
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274 and 275, it is shown that those for the year 1867 and 33 years are made 
from the account of“ warrants on the Treasurer issued; ” previous years are 
from the account of “ warrants paid.” 

As it is impracticable to settle the Treasurer's accounts in time for the Secre- 
una annual report to Congress, it has always been customary to state the fag oer 
and expenditures in the finance reports from the account of warrants issued; but 


it has also been the custom to correct these statements in subsequent reports, as 


soon as the Treasurer's accounts are settled, by deducting outstanding Warrants. 
Owing to the vast increase of business in the Treasurer's, Auditors’, and Comp- 
trollers’ Offices during the war, the accounts of the Treasurer were not settled for 
two and sometimes three years after the close of the fiscal year. On this account 
these annual corrections were not made for the years 1862, 1303, 1864, and 1865, un- 
tilthe settlement of the account for 1866. The amount of outstanding warrants 
for the year 1866 is shown on 19 of the finance report for 1871, under each 
head of expenditure, aggre ating $4,484,555.03. 

With the exception of a few typographicalor clerical errors, the discrepancies in 
the two reports arise from the causes enumerated. There are other apparent dis- 
crepancies arising wholly from classification; but in no instance do the settled and 
determined sources of revenue, such as customs, lands, direct tax, and internal 
revenue, nor the well-defined classes of expenditures, snch as War, Navy, Interior, 
Ko., disagree, except as stated. It is only in 5 public debt from miscella- 
neous, and civil frum foreign intercourse, that discrepancies in classification occur, 
which depend entirely upon the judgment of the clerk making the classification. 

These tables are given as a condensed synopsis of the books of the Department, 
and changes and alterations in classification or form do not imply changes in the 
books in which the receipts are entered in detail, under the general classification 
of “ customs,” “lands,” “direct tax,” “int revenue,“ and ntiscellaneous,” 
and the expenditures in detail, under each head of appropriation as authorized by 
law. As soon as the public accounts are audited and settled by the accounting 
officers they are laid before the House of Representatives in detail, in accordance 
with the standing order of the House of December 30, 1791, and the act of August 
26, 1842. 

These accounts as published agree in all particulars with the books of the De- 
partment, and are the official statements with which all comparisons should be 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


Prior to 1871 the CAE public debt was stated from the books of “issues 
and redemptions,” In 1871 account was restated, from 1236, from the re- 
ceipts and expenditures.” From the nature of these two accounts the amount out- 
standing will not agree at any period, Sen when brought within the same 
dates and to include the same items there will be no difference. To illustrate: A 
subscription is made to a loan in June, but the bonds are not issued until July. On 


the of June the outstanding of this loan will be greater by this amount on 
the“ e and expenditures” account than on the issues and redemptions” 
accoun 


Secre Fessenden, on page 7 of his for the fiscal year 1864, states the 
amount paid into the Treasury previous to July 1, 1883, for which evidences of debt 
were gu uently issued, as $23,782,423.20, which was not included in the outstand- 
ing of the debt as published for the year 1863, but which is included in the state- 
ment by receipts and expenditures for that year. 

Again, the ——— redeems a certain amount of public debt in June, but the 
re-imbursing warrants are not issued nntil after the Ist of July, In this case there 
will be less outstanding on the 30th of June on the “issue and redemption” account, 
by this amount, than on the “receipts and expenditures" account. 

Secretary McCulloch, on page 19 of his report for the fiscal year 1865, states that 
the amount of $77,897,347.02 was excluded from the public debt for the year 1864, 
which amount had been paid out of the Treasury but had not been re-imbursed to 
the Treasurer by warrants until after the commencement of the next fiscal year. 
The outstanding debt by these two accounts never can agree unless all issues are 
made in the same period in which the subscriptions are received and re-imbursing 
warrants issued in the same period in which the redemptions are made. 

During the year 1870, the public-debt accounts from 1536 were examined with a 
view of 1 two accounts ns en 70 

The result of this examination was the adoption of the present system of stating 
the public debt, by which these two accounts are made to harmonize, the one being 
a check upon and proving the correctness of the other. It was necessary to sclect 
some period when these two accounts came together, and the year 1836, when we 
had comparatively no debt, bee perto selected. When this examination was 
completed, the Register was to state his accounts accordingly. 

In regard to the outstanding public debt for the years 1869 and 1870 being pub- 
lished, including accrued interest, less cash in the Treasury, the Register submits 
the following statement: 

“The year 1869 was the first of Secretary Boutwell's administration, who remod- 
eled the debt statement and added the item of accrued interest to, and deducted 
the cash in the Treasury from, the outstanding principal of the debt. The clerk 
having ee of the division of ese dre and expenditures in the Register’s Office, 
whose duty it was to p the tables for the finance report, followed the plan 
of the Secretary’s Office in making up the monthly debt enge f and reported 
the outstanding debt for those years including accrued interest and deducting cash 
in the Treasury. I was led to believe at the time that it was so stated to conform 
to suggestions made by the chief clerk in the Seeretary’s Office.” 

The statement of this account (extending over a period of -five years and 
involving pts into the Treasury of over gat, hundred ions of dollars, 
and an ex ture of over forty-two hundred ons) from two ne sets 
of accounts, proving the correctness of the one by the other, is in itself the highest 

roof of the accuracy of the public accounts, however they may appear in some 

stances, at first view, to contradict each other. 
With these general explanations, oroin the whole ground of inquiry, the fol- 


AVEDA e eee eee e . 5, 858, 917, 190 16 


2 
The total annual expenditures are stated in the finance report for 1870, on page 
275, as follows: 


Total eee Ke 5, 892, 189, 160 59 
Difference or iner“ SS ien 


which is explained as follows, namely: 0 


graphical error in finance report for 1869 in the amount of 


the total expenditures for the year 1861-2 a $50 00 
Trust funds, excladed from the finance report of 1869, namely : 
1862—Chickasaw fund Hh) $20, 000 00 
Choctaw schools 319 91 
Navy pension-fund.... 3,013 44 
23, 333 35 
Less repayment, Navy hospital-fund..... 8 6, 292 60 
(See Appendix B.) tits 
p 8 
1863 ward 22S 043 31 
Cherokee schools 065 87 
Navy pension-fand.... 162 04 
Kansas schools 600 00 
Navy hospital-fund ......-.. 858 37 
30, 729 59 
See Appendix C.) 
1865—Navy pension-fund........-...-. 200 65 
Chickasaw fund..... 256 96 
Cherokee schools 692 42 
Choctaw schools 610 30 
Kansas schools 312 50 
Navy hospital-fund ..........-....2.-.- 8 109 17 
T, 242, 242 00 
(See Appendix E.) — 
E aeS EAP O A e eee eee 
Jul L. 1886 per 8 pendi 1800, 
y 1, per “receipts and ex tures” 1 
SIO Greece titans / EA A TI $4, 484, 555 03 
Less the amount outstan July 1. 1861, per re- 
ce. pts and expenditures 1861, page 38 406, 463 12 
#4, 018, 091 91 
Difference explained ..........- VVV 3, 271, 970 43 
In the report of 1870 the expenditures for pensions are stated for the ' 
Fin r Kw P E ER $16, 347, 621 34 
In the report for 1869, for same year, at 9, 291, 610 48 


Showing an increase in the report of 1870 over that of 1869 of. 7, 056,010 86 
which is explained as follows: 
Amount paid from the Na sion-fund (Interior 
e in Navy eee (public debt,) 


ent) for 


— act of July 1, 
1864, (13 Statutes, page 414, section 4753, Revised Statutes) ........ 7,047,200 65 
Excess of repayment carried to ‘ Indians“ per “receiptsand expend- 
itures” 1845, page PCCCCCCCCCCCCTCCTCCCC 9, 466 19 
7, 056, 666 84 
Less e a e ee 1 on this 
account, not © year, (see “re- 
ecipts and pt eng 1864, page 229, and 1865, 
page 276)...... EE EE A a E i RIEDE EA = $245 98 
And error in classification carried to Indians 410 00 
— — 655 98 
Difference explained „7 056, 010 86 
In the report of 1870 the expenditures for pensions for the year 
186364 are stated at. 4.985, 473 90 


In the report of 1869 at 1.979, 633 17 


Showing an increase in the report of 1870 over that of 1869 of... 5,840 73 
which is explained as follows: 
Navy ion-fund......--.-.----- . 22 16,811 24 
Error in classification—should be under“ Indians“ 2⁰⁰ 
Outstanding warrants on this account of former years paid during 
this, (see “receipts and expenditures” for 1803 page 228; for 
1864, page 27 )) pvcusesachssscacneoncenneswe ones 1, 349 48 
18, 360 73 
Less relief acts, receipts and expenditures” 1864, page 29...... 12, 520 00 
Difference explained S 5, 840 73 
In the report of 1870 the expenditures for pensions in the year 1870 
are stated ee aes A e 2, 340, 202 17 
In the report of 1874 at CFT access 28, 402, 241 20 
Showing an increase in the of 1874 over 1870 of....... 62, 059 03 
which is exphsined as follows: ees? 7 
Amount of pay Indian ts,” improperly deducted from In- . 
dians,” re Br and ex ra i . 3 58, 729 09 
Outstanding warrants on this account in prior yonn, paid during 
this, (see “receipts and expenditures” for 1869, p. 307; for 1870, 
o 8 . 3,309 94 
Difference explained VVT 62, 039 
In the finance for 1871 the expenditures in the Naval De- 
partment are stated for the year 1865 at 122 617, 434 07 
In the report for 1869 at. F 122, 567, 776 12 
Showing an increase in the report of 1871 over that of 1869 of 49,657 95 
which is explained as follows: 
Navy hospital- funde. 4 3 845, 169 17 
A157 (ee 788 heine at — close of the ye 
seo “receipts and expenditures,” page 
amounted on this account to T $44, 024 43 
And at the close of the year 1865 (see ‘receipts and 
expenditures ” 1865, page 285) to 39, 535 65 
Showing that there was paid during the year.......... 9 4, 488 78 
Difference explained................--...-e5 ace anys e 49, 657 95 
In the of 1871 the ditares of the War ent are 2 
stated forthe 1862 Wat Des W 603, 314, 411 
In the report of 1869 at ——4232**: 4 8 e „ 83 


Showing an increase in the report of 1871 over that of 1869 of * 4, 015, 810 99 


SiR AE EG E eo Oe corp 


which is the amount of “outstanding warrants” paid during the 
year, as follows: 

The outstanding warrants on this account at the close 
of the fiscal year 1862 (see “receipts and 


tures” for 1862, 1 amounted to . $5, 306, 612 24 
And at the close of year 1803, page 242, to congue 1, 200, 801 25 
Showing that there was paid during the year . 4,015, 810 99 
In the report for the year 1870, the expenditures in the Indian De- 


3, 152, 032 70 


2 „Pensions, 
under the head of “ Indians.“ 
The expenditures on account of “Indians” appear in the same 

table, under Pensions,” at 3,140, 194 44 


11, 838 26 


Peer errrt eter iss G —[—Uö A 


Showing an increase in the report of 1870 over that of 1868 of. 
Which is explained as follows: 

Trust funds, Cherokee and Kansas schools Wasneeapeuska 

“ Reliefs” brought from pensions 


13, 665 87 


* ene eee 496 80 

14. 102 67 
Less warrants issued during the year but not 
2, 324 41 


“ Receipts and expenditures,’ F 1302 page 257, seni 


In the report for 1870 the expenditures on acceunt of pensions for 
In the report for 1808, at Fit Jö fu. which is the amount of 
© report for w e amoun 
ture on account of * tabulated, as above, 
under the head of Pensions” through a clerical error. 
The correct amount iss l 
Showing the true difference to b 3 bessy 
aes on follows : 


oped fieree iae EOE TS TRS 
outstanding warrants issued but not paid during the 
J for 1862, page 256, 
and for 1863, page 228) . . #478 n 
And tures under relief act incorrectlyjclassified un- 
der “ mapep eh cevacseesseeses decacces — — 496 80 
2 — 975 03 
Difference explained Scovcccees ond ede snccseseovcnsceonce ze 2, 187 01 
REVENUE COLLECTED, 
In the finance report for 1863, the total revenue for the year, ex- 
clusive of loans and Treasury notes, is stated at 132, 889, 746 95 
In the report for the year 1364, at $112,687,290.95, which should be. 112, 697, 290 95 
Showing a difference in the two reports of. ...........-..-.---.---- 20, 192, 456 00 
. 
e column of n 
d e 20, 192, 456 00 
The revenue collecten daring te yor according to the two re- 
ports, is the same, with this exceptio! ; 3 
In the reports for the years isid and 1871, 88 internal revenue were 
included, by a clerical error, in loans and Treasury notes.” This was an error in 
revising the tables, and was 83 1870 and 1871 being the only years 
in which this error occurs. 3 and expenditures” for 


it will be seen this amoun: it ($37/010,187.95) of receipts from in- 
Hs page rl be aeon tat thn am “ Treasurer of the United States,” imme- i 


LOANS AND TREASURY NOTES. 


The recei ts from loans and Treasury notes for the 1863 are 
, chain’ DA Tollo WD? ji) 


In the re for 1863 at ............... vasens n ede $756, 489, 905 57 
In the Toport for 1864 at 55 F . 776, 682, 361 57 
tag Nr AS ee 72 2„322ͤ ͤ ROHT ANES ENSAR 20, 192, 456 00 
amount of recei from postal currency heretofi 

a aos AULAE veveuun in the OAE fee 

g N tne: tha revon Sitio Ehin some foi 1883 je datai. 
mS CCC 814, 925, 494 96 
Showing a difference, compared with the report of 1863, of.. 589 39 

Which consists of the item of internal revenue, — . — ex. os 

included in this account.............-..-..-----.------+ 37, 640, 787 95 


amounts of recei; pcre sexe OaS , heretofore shown to 
be included i in net ordi d 
12 — 


i864. (See "receipt 


Pak oa oa Ante of 
Premium on three years’ 7 310 coupon bonds 


revenu 

9 ae in the meet 
ts expenditures" for 1863, page 22:) 

Ger indobtesn ess redeemed before maturity 


Peer a eee eee ereereene 


CHANGES IN THE PUBLIC-DEBT STATEMENT. 
for 1871 the Register states the public debt 
years at: 


Total. . e e ee 
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In the report for 1870 for the same year, the debt is stated as 
follows: 


855 
85 


2285 


Difference or increase, as shown by the 8 8 from 


West Virginia, in the report of 1871 over 1870 of............--- 248, 960, 352 94 
But this difference or increase as thus shown is erroneous. It fs a comparison of 
the sum of ranning balances 8 9 po tas ble koe pty ral made. 

The proper way to make the comparison ee decrease on each 
account for each year, and thus determine 8 te increase on each account 
since 1861, the mee between which will be true difference in the accounts. 

The following will explain the difference ; 


Statement of the increase or decrease of the public debt in each year from 
1861 to 1870, inclusive, showing the net difference between the “ receipts 
and expenditures” account and the “ issue and redemptions” account, 


Increase. Decrease. | Net increase. 


285 
882533385 


514, 211, 371 
1, 098, 793, 181 
1, 740, 690, 489 
2, 682, 593, 026 
2, 783, 425, 879 
2, 692, 199, 215 
2, 636, 320, 964 
#2, 597, 722, 983 38, 597, 981 3 
2, 480, 246, 027 117, 476, 955 
2, 783, 425, 879 21/303, 179, 851 88 2, 480, 246, 027 83 
Differene ee swccononse} N vy 426, 399 98 
*In mre Paapa report for 1869 the outstand- 
ing pobi debt was ras published (as heretofore . 450, 08, 480 58 
5 —5 CCCP . 
Which is the amount of the 
debt, less cash and sinking ` 
in th , to 
which bape yeas wee the 
2 cash sinking 
T $156, 167, 813 58 
47, 447, 310 79 
— — 108, 720, 502 79 
To give the principal of the debt July 1, 1809... — $2, 597, 722, 983 37 
tIn the same report for 1870 the outstanding 
ublic debt was blished as 509 74 
10 hee geek beaded the giair 
amount of cash and sinking 
a OTET TON $144, 494, 984 61 * 
Less accrued interest. 50, 607, 530 52 
— — 93, 887, 428 09 
To give the principal of the debt July 1, 1870.. 2, 480, 246, 027 83 


This difference ties the debt as shown in the finance report 
for 1870 consists of the follo 
Amount of the bonds purchased for the sinking and 
special funds prior to July 1, 1870, but not 8 
sa paid for prior to he passage of the act of July 14, 
870, and acta ache not deducted from 


the out- 


dentin publie 3 July 1, 1870, on “ receipts and 
expenditures „C0 $3, 689, 100 00 
(See Note 14. DESA report 1871, 5 page 7) 
Amounts not included in the‘ issues an redemptions” 
account, but ee in the “receipts and expendi- 
tures” account 
121, 829 81 
1, 104 91 
3,975 00 
(See Note 10, j re 
Amount advanced to the shin to fey 8 on 
certificates of indebtedness, used to redeem principal, 
— making a difference between the two accounts a #35 58 
77... ͤ v 
Amount of Treasury notes of 1857, checked off on the 
sn 2 5 3 of redemptions. Se po ree 5, 100 00 
( ote nance or page 7. 
Amount of loan of 1848 ee and twice Aaancted 
F ee ewe a= sa caderdenendnesh P 800 00 


(See Note 9, finance report for 1871, page 7.) 
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$30.62 had been 


nity loan, it was discovered that 
ered as principal which should have been covered as 
interest, also that $17,080 was covered as principal 
which should have been covered as premium“ 
(See Note 7, finance report for 1871, page 7.) 
In the quarter ending September 30, 1868, $150.22 was 


cov- 
$17, 110 62 


covered to the credit of principal of the loan of 1863, 
which should have been covered as premium 2 
(See Note 3, finance report for 1871, 7.) 
Miscellaneous covering-warrant, No. 450, of December 
20, 1865, covered as Dag ted from principal of 5-20 loan 
of 1865, $995,247, which should have been covered as 
eee, e E I E T see ee 


Making a total discrepancy ot... TERS . . $4, 855, 843 08 
From which deduct the following items: 

Purloined ‘Treasury notes redeem 
tion of the actof August 10, 1846, c on re- 
ceipts and expenditures " account to this peng 

Wee to a duplicate issue, should be exclud 
ORORO.. . 2 


e ury after the irer had received 
credit for their redemption, and again put in circula- 
tion. These amounts were recovered, but instead of 
being deposited as debits to the loans were covered 
as miscellaneous receipts: 
Old demand motes e a 1 


(The actual amount recovered on account of legal- 
tenders was $6,000, $3.94 in excess of the amount neces- 
sary to make the account good.) 

An examination of the loans of one and two year notes 
of 1863 shows that the amount outstanding is $140 
less — 75 shown by the issues and redemptions ” 
BAOOUNE o.oo 5 sadn as dneene R T Srey, 

Amount of compound-interest notes lost at sea in the 
steamship Republic, paid to Ober, Nanson & Co. per 
act of February 22, 1867 3 

(See Note 11, finance report of 1871, page 7.) 

Discount on fifty-million loan of July and Fg rey 1861, 
only the net amount of receipts from this loan bein 
covered into the Treasury. The actual discount at 
which this loan was ry sero Wwas...... $5,338,768 09 
but the receipts were increased by 1,134,168 71 
% (G! — 

Discount on loan of 18422 nce -e nns ne encens 

Amount of bonds of the loan of June, 1864, issued to the 
Plainfield Bank of New Jersey, in lieu o 
stolen before delivery to the ban! 


$140 00 


59, 500 00 


same amount 


In the finance report for 1874 the public debt is stated for the 


888 e 3 e e 62 253, 251, 078 78 
WIS neces ccc 2 84.452 743 20 


Decrease 18, 768, 335 58 
On pegs Rot the finance report for 1873 the decrease is sta 
by the Secretary at 2 des $43, 667, 630 05 
In the finance report for 1874 the debt is stated for the years— 


AGTES isso sks SA So 2, 251, 690, 468 43 
5 Sc 2 234) 482 993 20 


17, 207,475 23 


These apparent differences are fully explained by the notes on pages 6 and 9 of 
the finance report for 1874, as follower 5 z 

(Note on 6:) 

“Tt will be seen that the increase of the principal of the public debt, as shown 
by this statement, appears to be 817,207, 478.23. Congress, by act of June 8, 1872 


17 Statutes, 346.) provided that national banking associations might deposit United 
tates Lal er notes in the Treasury of the United States, and receive therefor 
certificates of de 


sit, bearing no interest, and that the notes so deposited should 
be set apart and held as a special deposit for the redemption of — K certificates. 
The certificates outstanding on the 1st day of July, and included in the outstand- 
ing principal of the debt, amounted to eh and the notes held as a special 
deposit for their redemption were included in the cash balance in the Treasury on 
that day. It will be seen, therefore, that while these certificates, as a matter of 
accounts, are treated as a part of the public debt, they do not in reality form any 
portion of it, in the usual sense of the word, for the reason that no revenue is re- 
quired to be provided for their payment, the notes which they represent always 
being in the as a special deposit for their redemption, and those notes 
being included in the outstanding ay wee notes. Omitting these certificates 
of deposits as offset by the notes held on deposit for their redemption, the actual 
rodeo on of the l of the debt was 841,552,324. 77.“ 
on page 9: ‘ 

In the amount here stated as the outstanding cipal of the public debt are 
included the certificates of deposits outstanding Bye Sch of J uns, Janod under 
act of June 8, 1872, amounting to $31,730,000 in 1873, and $59,760,000 in 1874, for 
which a like amount in United States notes was on special deposit in the ‘Treasury 
tor their redemption, and added to the cash balance in the Treasury. These cer- 
tificates, as a matter of accounts, are treated as a part of the publio debt, but, be- 
ing offset by notes held on 5 oe for their redemption, should properly be de- 
ducted from the principal of public debt in making comparisons with former 
years. 


And deduct cash in the — 
E . — 3 $87, 507, 402 68 
E n s PEN AIA LE AS RES EEN ET 9, 783, 529 77 
Special deposit held for redemption of certifi- 
cates of deposit as provided by law . 31, 730, 000 00 
— $129, 020, 922 45 
Debt, less cash in the Treasury July 1, 1873333 2, 147, 818, 713 57 
Deduct this amount from the Bo Me debt, less cash in the 
rr EN T A N 2, 191, 486, 343 62 
Leaves the net decrease of the debt for the yea 43, 667, 630 05 
(See page 5 of the finance report of 1873.) 
The outstanding principal of the public debt 
June 30, 1874, was, as already stated ........ $2, 251, 690, 468 43 
To which add accrued interest. 38, 939, 087 47 
—— — 82 290, 629, 555 90 
And deduct cash in the Treasury 147, 541, 314 74 
Debt, less cash in the Treasury July 1, 18t4. . . ... ~ 2 143, 088 241 16 
Deduct this amount from the outstanding debt, Les cash in the 
e sas ivavnccdutssveenautocs E $2, 147, 818, 713 57 
Showing a decrease during the year of............-....--- 4,730, 472 41 
Additional discrepancies. 


The honorable Senator from West V in his speech of the 24th of January, 
1876, pointed out the following ne 5 7 


ꝓꝓCCchõ60ßô0é TTT $51, 935, 720 76 
The report for 1870 at FSC 51, 907, 944 62 
Showing a decrease ot re 27, 776 14 
which is explained as follows : 
Premium on 7 3-10 loan of 1861, included in receipts 
from loans and notes for the year 1862 ... $68, 400 00 
Unavailables, (receipts and expenditures 1863, page 
24,) not included in the report of 1866 11,110 81 
Pakad 79, 510 81 
Less trust funds excluded from the repSrt of 18022 51, 734 67 
Difference explained „„„%„%%„4ôk; 2.776 14 
The report for 1866 states the net revenue collected for the year 
1863 at $112, 687,290.95, the correct amount being $112, 697, 290 95 
The report for 1870 aʒꝑ 4 æ 22 74, 448, 157 55 
Showing a difference off.. . 5 38, 249, 133 40 


which is composed of the following items, (as before shown,) tabulated in the 
reportof 1870, under the head of loans and Treasury notes, namely: 


Pele ð ð „640, 787 95 
Profit on certificates of indebtedness redeemed before maturity... 20, 425 00 
Premium on three-year 7 3-10 bonds seeeeeeeee 581, 926 44 

And unavailables, not included in the report of 1866, (see receipts 
and expenditures for 1863, page 22 sees 6,000 01 
Dittrenes explained ] 1·1 ² ʃ¹1w 22 38, 249, 133 40 

The for 1866 states the net revenue collected for the 1864 
The report for 1870 at 3æũ 3 262, 742, 354 32 
Showing a decrease of. n —— . 1,884,417 5 


which consists of the following items, tabulated in the report of 1866 under net 
revenue, and in the report of 1870 under receipts from loans and Treasury notes. 
(See receipts and expenditures for 1964, page ) 


Premium on 1881 bonds of the loan of $1, 675, 343 70 

Premium on 10.40 bonds, loan of 1864... . 160, 163 79 
Deduction of 4 per cent. on the redemp 

DOM E ce cad eotue Sangh EAA A E A eke pels 39, 699 39 

9,210 40 

Difference explained ee 1, 884, 417 28 

The report of 1866 states the net revenue for the year 1865 at $333, 714, 605 03 

The report for 1870 at 323, 092, 785 92 

Showing a decrease oft r E a n a AS 10, 621, 819 16 


which consists of the following amounts included in the report of 1870 under 

the 2 58 “loans and treasury notes, (see receipts and expenditures for 1805, 

page xl: 

Premium on 1881 bonds 

Accrued interest on 10.40 bonds 

Difference of exchange on the sterling fund 

Sale of gold coin, act of March 17, 18022 0 

Premium on 5.20 bonds, June 30, 186. $ 

And unavailables (receipts and expenditures 1866, page lxxviii) not 
included in the report of 186i. 


Public-debt statement from 1836 to 1860. 


In the financial report for 1869 and prior years the outstanding debt is stated for 
the following years: 


$201, 089 05 


RE 


8882 
88482888 
88883888 


a9 


8 
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In the financial report for 1870 and subsequent years the outstanding debt is 


Less the Texas debt incladed in the “issues and re- 


tated for the following years: demptions” account, but not in the “receipts and 
3 T $37, 513 05 Semanita wee e ee eee — $191, 016 99 
December ‘ Also the ning items heretofore explained : 
December 1, 1837... Purloined notes paid under act of August 10, 1246.... B. 238 76 
December 1, 1840 Discount on loan of 18422. 3 12 417 80 
e Gopu i 673 55 
Tune 30, 1853.. Difference explained. 2 72, 581 80 
Tune 30, 1659. In reply to the that “in the year 1870, there was an appar: 
June 30, 1860 = Fednetion of the pabio Gah of ovet $100,000,000, (according 
between tatem: A the finance report,) but uction was in a great meas- 
The easag ht i thoss twos onts are fally explained in the follow ure onl „ due to a stroke of the pen, a mere trans- 
ing comparative ~ = 1836. 1837, 1888 fer 1 e e tegen [that] the auty kaa 
Statement of the increase of the public debt in the years , 1837, „ credit to the Administration for the large decrease of the public 
1841, 1842, 1843, 1858, 1859, and 1360, showing the net difference between | Aebt during this year, when in fact the bee part of it was duo 
e 1 9 as 3 to the change in book-keeping and the Secretary’s new tables, 
the “receipts and expenditures” account and the “ issues and redemptions it is only necessary to state that the outstanding public debt on 
account, on July 1, 1869, (see finance report of 1869, page D,) was $2, 656, 603, 955 73 
From which was excluded the item of Pacific Railroad bonds. 58, 638, 320 00 
Net increase. | Leaving the amount . . . . 2,597, 965, 635 73 
The outstanding debt on the Ist of July, 1870, (seo finance report 
OF 1870, pago 44) WA aca ses sc ise venvenscucdecsecuvaesivecwwose 2, 480, 304, 797 74 
Which shows a decrease for the year, exclusive of the item of 
*827, 513 05 Pacific Railroad bonds, O..... 117, 660, 837 99 
2 211 108 = A.—Statement of trust funds and unarailables not included in the balance 
1, 942, 751 47 in the Treasury as published in the finance reports. 
13 155 4 27 
12, 168, 959 03 Balance. 
13, 584, 956 85 
6, 345, 450 00 
NESE T TOOS TR #291, 089 05 — — — — 2 872572 $374, 521 18 
1, 878, 223 55 1, 587, 134 50 471, 616 55 
ETIT 00 | 1,800,737 A 
15, 028'430 37 | 8'291, 088 37 se bagels 
27, 203, 450 69 | 12,174, 964 32 326 07 
44,910,777 66 | 17, 707,326 97 357,951 15 
58, 754, 699 33 13, £43,921 67 447, 760 70 
64, 769, 703 08 6, 015, 003 75 aor es ac 
367, 212 89 
ese ncedbbceb „. 398, 493 93 
400, 128 82 
316, 080 66 
»The item of “interest on old debt” is not included in the outstanding in the 
“receipts and expenditures” account until 1837: 108, 741 83 
Principal—Old unfunded debt... $27, 437 96 
Old Treasury notes 5,755 00 2 
Mississippi stock - 4,320 8 1.211 35 
Unclaimed interest and principal of old debt. (See finance y 8 
report, volume 3, 1829-1836, page 620) 253, 576 00 À aes 10 
e e 98,245 67 84, 447 85 
In the issues and redemptions account” the outstanding of the debt of the cities 110,710 42 138, 684 00 
of Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria, assumed per act of May 20, 1836, is 17, 040 75 } 162,267 11 
included, Seis 
18 ——— 5 F.... $1,500, 000 $1,423,001 98 
} 5, 319, 351 63 
$ 9,217, n 94 
This different or apparent inerease of the debt as shown in the finance report Ero 
for 1870 consiste of tho following items: ap ga —— — 217, 732 94 
3 the “ preachy gue eee 8 report July 4, 108 
account, W. been exclud m s es 
and redemptions” account: pages 2 S bb 3 859, 309 15 
Balance in the Treasury as per 
- receipts and expenditures July ; 
ee 3 bel ox AGES „„ ˖ %%... ... —— — 4 — . 3, 076, 042 09 
Also, “ Treasury n 0 redeemed, bu re- 
imbursed within the A 311,664 11 
$329, 258 35 * Excess of expenditures over receipts, 
B.—State of the Treasury, by quarters, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862. 
end- end- end- 
ee | teats eee moal | maamees, 
ber 31, 1861. 31, 1862. 
Balance in Treasury on July 1, 1861 E A TAE EARE K pE a A AA tone D as $2, 257, 065 80 
RECEIPTS. 
Five-twenty years bon act of Fe 1862 $13, 990, 600 
Treasury SB — Pe OnT 98, 620, 000 
Customs 7, 198, 602 55 49, 056, 397 
o PRB ra ae Oe PEALE RD OE Sue Pe bat P| RAT c 1,795, 331 
Sales of 967 03 152, 203 
Inciden: 095 931, 787 64) 
fear) 8 385 166, 412, 585 
Unit 000 60, 030, 000 
Treasury notes issued under acts of June 22, 1860, authorized by 
Mer af or D ep ele pater * 5 14, 019, 034 20 AEE ONT E EE E E — —— 
N. Treasury noi act of March , 150 
Loan — act of Febrasry 8 1801 $ 55, 257 50 55, 257 
Stock for the e eo an 21, 850 00 1, 000, 700 
notes issued per acts of February 8 and March 2, 1861.. 3, 500 00 3, 500 


3 
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B.— State of the Freasury, by quarters, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862—Continued. 


Quarter end- 
ing March 


Loan of November 16, 1861, authorized by acts of July 17 and > 

August 5, 1861. „ Gaeetane recs „„ $ 
Temporary loan, authorized by act of February 25, 1862 4 q 20, 291, 619 43 
Certificates of indebtedness, authorized by acts of March 1 and anes 6 


99, 625, 063 90 | 238 


0 b FFFCCCCC a a a 


Trust funds: 
Smithsonian Institution cocese 232 = 3 eS E S 
Navy pension fund C 
ee r.... e Uesemseces canes 


——— — 99, 629, 727 75 


Civil: foreign intercourse and miscellaneous 4, 733, 406 70 4, 506, 133 16 6, 028, 177 25 Q1, 408, 491 16 
Interior; pensions and Indians 469, 062 80 782, 845 95 726, 250 83 3, 102, 985 50 
War.. 84, 663, 389 32 | 90, 925,048 46 | 160, 434, 843 90 394, 368, 407 36 
Navy 3 9, 779, 238 44 8, 277,421 38 | 14,618, 606 54 42, 074, 569 69 
Interest on public debt, including Treasury notes t 3, 738, 526 36 5, 283, 699 36 3, 966, 046 12 13, 190, 324 45 
Re-imbursement of Treasury notes issued per act prior to De- 

SSS x yeewen nonnshcwseen see wa . o 50 00 
Payment of Treasury notes issued per act of December 23, 1857 203, 300 00 426, 900 00 101, 400 00 2, 567, 700 00 
Payment of Treasury notes issued per act of December 17, 1860. 429, 000 00 9, 540, 350 00 600 00 9, 936, 150 00 
Payment of Treasury notes issued per act of March 2, 1861 12, 430, 050 00 6, 842, 550 00 450 00 3, 060, 150 00 
Retlemption of Treasury notes which have been 8 2 S NinseresussconeGiliseessnspuscbaeel A 51 50 
Re-imbursement of temporary loan, per acts of July 1 and Au- 

r eaves ce T 500,000 00 | 5,625,000 00 |................ 44, 375, 000 00 
Re-imbursement of temporary loan, per acts of February 25 and 

II ðV V lias lobatadaateesas 1.415, 215 00 
n of interest on old funded debt A E A E E E ET 3 o 


p Coopen United States notes issued under act of July 17, 


570, 841, 700 25 


Chickasaw fund.. 20, 000 00 
Choctaw schools 319 91 
Navy sion · fun 3,013 44 
Navy hos; *6, 202 60 


570, 858, 741 00 
13, 043, 546 81 


end- | Quarter end- 
ing Septem- | ing Decem- 
ber 30, 1862. ber 31, 1862. 


041, 736 59 505 
Sales of public lands 22, 181 04 423 38 
Direct tax .............. 83, 681 77 1, 038, 407 94 
Internal revenue. 456, 303 73 7, 180, 446 22 
FBR 561, 079 08 1. 219, 097 11 
United States postage. stamps 787, 800 00 6, 057, 136 00 
Two-year 6 per cent. Treasury notes, act of March 2, 1861. 1,800, 0 | acssecscavecdcs] 100 
Seven-thirty three-year coupon bonds, per acts of July 17 and 
Ans e ee oo S 
United States notes, per act of Feb 9 72. 436, 000 00 
Certificates of indebtedness, per acts of March 1 and 17, 1802. 12, 184, 824 43 
Five-twenty year bonds, 3 of February 25, 18622 2, 539, 803 45 
Stock for Washington an U rr Ac 
Temporary loans, per acts of February 25 and March 17, 1802. 22, 813, $43 14 
Six per cent. twenty-year bonds, per act of July 17, 1861 4 4 
— t 128 05 
ian ei 2 132, 623, 803 23 —— 
Trust- funds: 901, 125, 67 
Smithsonian Institution n 


22 663 85 
76,719 41 
138, 723, 186 49 


Navy pension fund 
r eee eee 


EXPENDITURES. 


Civil: Foreign intercourse and miscellaneous 4, 907 32 446 27 669 43 
Interior: Pensions and Indians 18388850 42 2828 06 194 59 
3 b 90, 869, 850 23 | 131, 781, 557 31 502 56 
r ESTEA A E EEE 10, 076,353 91 | 11, 901, 649 38 237 93 

4, 654. 428 87 558, 096 77 504 65 

14, 300 00 200 00 200 00 

4,500 00 * 400 00 700 00 

— 2 550 00 33, 300 00 550 00 

Sen 2, 000 00 50, 000 00 500 00 

27, 682. 400 00 | 16, 163, 900 00 000 00 

r sucuicscnecuencapees 000 00 

. 5, 885, 000 00 758 23 
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C. State of the Treasury, by quarters, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1863—Continued. 


Re-imbursement of tem: loan, per acts of February 25 and 
March 17, 1862........ REN — 1888 c $9, 913, 510 66 
Re-imbarsement of Treasury notes, issued under acts prior to 
7. E A E ciecasaspacsseucesa4 S ces aac cs E TR 
Redemption of stock, loan of 1842 5 E A 4escacsxezs 


DARL ci csnc ie AAA Seccbceces —— 150, 608, 847 41 
funds: 
3, 043 31 |. 


$67, 516, 993 48 


Navy pension fund ~~ #133 09 
Kansas schools e 
Navy hospital fund. 26, 664 4i 


* Represent repayments. 
D.—State of the Treasury, by quarters, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864. 


r end- r end- 
N Merch Min June 30, 
31, 1864. 


wur | $29, 102, 959 58 
170, 503 149, 764 83 
14, 035 06 64,447 22 
27, 262, 631, 26 37, 193, 576 80 
1, 912, 529 09 32, 430, 025 58 
598, 749 50 4,513, 709 25 
United States notes. per act of February 25, 1862 49, 099, 739 00 17, 102, 830 00 
Five-twenty- Sad bonds, per act of eee 1802 84, 639, 161, 480, 438 31 341,210 14 
Certificates of indebtedness, acts of March 1 and 17, 1862....| 14,865,000 00 | 32, 161, 000 00 Ge, 504, 000 00 
Temporary loans, per acts of Fe ‘ebruary 25 and March 17, 1862 ...| 32,690,013 84 | 14, 758, 923 23 92, 072, 323 17 
Six per cent. 20-year bonds, per act of July 17, 1861 241, 500 00 479, 500 52 28, 250, 100 00 
Helse para. fatan? beng ste, Per act fia Š) 
Ss BS „ß . I Ce el 13, 000, 000 00 | 36, 500, 000 00 24, 484, 106 99 
On yar 5 poe ome interest-bearing notes, per act of March 3, 
15 forty; 3 janie paca 2 3 1801 „ „ A STA 2 * 17, 120, 000 00 
en- year bon ac March 3, 188. aisses 73, 337, 680 00 
Six per cenk compouninterest notes, per at of March . 188. 17, 250, 000 00 
Six per cent. 1881 ds, per act of March 3, 1863 42, 141, 771, 05 


359, 241, 150 03 


1, 389, 466, 963 41 


„ SSS 24,998 75 
1, 721, 630 61 3, 927, 326 70 
A A a: A ITT NETI 41, 728 71 
1, 393, 461, 017 57 . 
939 31 7, 608, 396 91 N. 505, 500 46 
Ni 95 2, 701, 404 37 7, 517, 930 97 
473 97 193, 477, 740 69 690, 791, 842 97 
618 86 17, 731, 436 70 85, 733, 292 77 
623 37 9, 237, 115 82 53, 685, 421 69 
000 00 3, 000 00 105, 812 30 
c AAA TT 5, 300 00 
e 681, 500 000 687, 500 00 
500 00 392, 085 25 2, 892, 427 50 
279 80 13, 220, 819 23 42, 561, 048 54 
Redemption of ther st act of Jay 17; 1808 600 00 6 80 507 85 108 024 000 00 
n other stamps, of Ju 
eee maa i ry i saa 
Dania ol Lekn — e 500 0äẽ 7H — 2 000 00 
Payment of Treasury notes, per act of March 2, 18611 74, 650 00 1, 863, 400 00 
Re-imbursement of temporary loans, per acts of February 25 and 
E BD. BEER e 934,305 71 197, 299, 734 04 
or ime tion of fracti V E 206, 400 00 442, 400 00 
emption ear 5 per cen notes, 
e ee RA sil 3 13, 615, 200 00 
eruption o 1 5 per cent, compo’ saa 
act of March 3, 1963 m 2, 250, 000 00 
ZZ e EN A VE E O T ES r E O sennes 992, 000 00 
—— — — 1.208, 056, 101 89 
1, 298, 056, 101 89 
Trust funds - 
% R ³!—T—;——.. v8 15, 184 18 16,811 24 
Chic w fund ....... 7, 398 08 67, 499 24 
Navy —— fund.. 3 *19, 748 52 *7, 298 10 
Cherokee school fand. 96 29 
Choctaw school fund 11,445 H 


* Repayments. 
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S855 
288388 
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S 


3 
88 8888882 


EB CESR pra 
— 
SS S888888 


è 
E 


73-103 


——U— — ‚ —ͤ—ͤ—ͤ—d „„ 


ons and Indians 


Perrrr errr rrr Preeti — 


Civil, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous 
Interior, (pensi 


. 

stock, per act of September 9, 

b ssesas ‘sbelspoasenss 
12 t of Treasury notes, per acts prior to December 


Navy. 
1 on public debt, including Treasury noi 
Redemption of Texan indemnity 


25, 1862 
ruary 25 and 


E.—State of the Treasury, by quarters, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1865. 


Gold purchased, per act of March 17, 1862, (first section) 


7 


Quarter en d- arter end- Quarter end- 
ing Decem- ee March beh 30, Balances. 
ber 31, 1864. 31, 1865. 1 
$96, 739, 905 73 
$15, 123, 928 78 | $20, 518, 852 54 | $30, 014, 387 32 $84, 928, 260 60 
287, 835 26 162,010 47 204,521 74 996, 553 31 
843, 350 34 52,714 81 238, 398 02 1, 200, 573 03 
55, 129,731 76 | 65,262,803 23 | 42 508, 820 29 209, 464, 215 25 
9, 295, 832 44 4, 159, 223 73 7, 148, 036 86 29, 623, 284 47 
2, 426, 825 50 3, 691, 647 75 4, 155, 291 75 14, 614,563 15 
17, 500, 900 00 | 12, 002, 900 00 46, 200 00 108, 573, 524, 55 
Si O10 A coc EEA TTA OTTE 4, 159, 830 00 
E AM A FAT TI] ASTI SS 252, 657 15 
28, 956, 953 18 131, 438, 072 86 
36, 067, 000 00 130, 975, 200 63 
183, 165 99 32, 175, 805 23 
36, 480, 469 50 | 56,161,250 0 | ..............- 99, 558, 400 01 
20, 460, 000 00 750, 00 | 65,900,000 00 180, 214, 140 00 
54, 350, 850 00 | 185, 082, 79 | 363, 975, 767 64 659, 900, 401 43 . 
77, 058, 250 25 9,000 00 | 17,639,000 00 | 94. 706, 250 25 
* conc] SSS] BSS 
. — 1,001,708, en 52 
198 „801. 1 — 
1, 898, 532, 533 24 
5, 364 00 
4,124,375 74 
16, 978 63 
941 82 10,952,397 15 | 12,271, 896 53 
2, 156 46 5, 405, 786 51 1, 625, 453 12 
141, 088, 220 69 | 189, 838,574 22 | 414, 196, 277 36 
29,015,964 27 | 27,273,231 27 | 32,985, 664 09 
11, 306, 127 85 | 9,269,717 55 | 36, 700, 812 12 
409, 920 00 33 
100 00 00 
( ( EA 
1. 500 00 
102. 495 00 
2, 759, 250 00 
1, 686, 733 33 
1, 400 00 |. 
1, 586, 541 00 
19, 747, 517 98 
41, 307, 000 00 65, 078, 
1, 378, 762 77 2, 426, 882 57 1, 992, 670 96 
1, 279, 270 00 2,921,140 00 | 34,272,910 00 
24, 226,050 0u | 12,145,650 00 | 20,346,700 00 
610, 410 00 26, 990 00 70, 900 00 
P {er enn int 00 
286, 755, 461 22 
Sclgeusocesaqcns|enenenspadeesccsfsacansccsccuscce|suecsedeccuacceces 858, 309 15 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 17, 1876. 


Sm: Referring to the letter which I had the honor to address to you on the 4th 
instant, in response to yours of February 9, transmitting a nr ot a resolution 
adopted in the Senate of the United States January 24, 1576, instructing the Com- 
mittee on Finance to pigs a the books and accounts of the Depart- 
ment, with reference to alleged discrepancies and alterations in amounts and 
figures, especially in the annual statements of the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, revenue collected, prblic debt, &., I beg leave further to state that the 
tabulated statement of the receipts of the United States Government for each fiscal 
year, from March 4, 1789, to 1875, inclusive, and of the expenditures of the same 
for the same period, to be found on pages 10, 12, 14, and 16, respectively, of the 
finance report for 1875, cla\sified under appropriate heads, showing the revenues 
received into the Treasury and the expenditures made therefrom, was first pub- 
Jished in the finance report of 1263. (See s 240 to 243, inclusive.) 

Prior to the commencement of the publication of these tabulated statements, 
nearly all the information given of the condition of the Treasury was communi- 
cated cach year in the text of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury to Con- 
gress for such year. (See finance report for fiscal year 13°8, pages 1 to 10, inclu- 
sive, and statement No. 1, showing, under four se heads, the receipts of the 
Government and the expenditures, classified under.a very few heads; see pages 
26 to 30 inclusive, of same volume.) These last two statements were invariably 
made up from the amount of warrants issued on the Treasurer. 


* These two items properly belong to quarter ending December 31, 1864. 


There has been , however, and transmitted to Congress, under an order 
of the House of resentatives, peon December 30, 1791, an account of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the United States for each fiscal year. account is 


a transcript of the account, as settled by the accounting officers of the Treasury, of 
moneys received and paid out by the Treasurer on warrants covering moneys into 
the ry and on warrants drawn on him and by him paid. 

As before stated, the statements contained in the finance report were made up 
at the close ofthe year. and represented, in every instance, the amount of warrants 
drawn against appropriations during such year, and therefore charged as an ex- 
penditure of the year, although such warrants may not have actually been paid 
until some time during the succeeding fiscal year, and in many instances they have 
not been paid until after the expiration of several years from the date of their issue. 

In fact, in the immmense disbursements made by the Treasury during the war, 
the amount of the outstanding warr: nts grew to be very large. The drafts issued 
on such warrants were as commercial paper, and being a Government obliga- 
tion, and therefore more desirable than the drafts of individuals, they were re- 
tained in the possession of persons into whose hands they came, and were not pre. 
sented for payment nutii the money which they represented was absolutely ed, 


For these reasons, it was found almost impossible to settle the accounts of the 
Treasurer without legislati on on the subject; and, therefore, on the 2d of May, 1866, 
ssed a law to facilitate the settlements of accounts of the Treasurer o 

States, and provided that any draft issued 


Congress 


the Uni upon a warrant which lud 


. x Nee ie! man 
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b 1* credit of th in whose favor it had been orig 
the warrant, to the e vor a 
fete Lans 2 > * nominated outstanding 


been outstanding and or more should 


and to an appropriation aceount to be de: 
abilities“ : 


It will therefore be seen, from what has been stated, that the statements which 
have bited the receipts and i of the Government were made up 
from enfirely different data, It been the practice up to 1871, when the Treas- 
urer’s accounts had been settled and the amount of money whi 
on warrants ascertained, to change the items of expenditares 
tabular statements of ee Ay and expenditures, which, as has pag digo sta 
n.. ͤ Gen TEIDEN ston need opeedlinres Vp Warten 
receipts tures, or urer's accoun expen y warran’ 
— 2 paid. The first account, therefore, would be changed whenever the Treas- 
urer’s account was settled and the amount of outstanding unpaid warrants ascer- 


A table showing some of the changes which have been made, and which will 
serve as an illustration, is herewith inclosed. 

The discrepancies in the different statements made have arisen solely 
data upon which such statements have been based. As has 
already been shown, what are technically known in the Department as “outstand- 
ing warrants,” are one of the clements of such discrepancies. The “ unavailable 

ances," by which is meant the amount of money which has been lost by defal- 
cations of . and therefore not subject to draft, is another. Another element 
are what are known as trust-fund accounts.“ Some they have been in- 
cluded in the statements, and in other years omitted. class of accounts rep- 
resents ci moneys which the Government has held from time to time as a trus- 
and they relate principally to the trust funds held for various Indian tribes. 
to be presumed that, in making up the tabular statements, the person in 
of the work took it for granted that as these moneys were not y moneys 

of the United States, they should not be included in the account. 

In view of the fact that the difference between the statement made by warrants 
isssed and of that made by warrants arose to a great extent from a difference 
in dates, (inasmuch as the warrants issued but not paid within the year in which 
they were issued would be ultimately paid, and when so paid, and the ns eid in 
which they were included as not was changed, that no difference would then 
exist,) it is presumed it was thought far better to adopt a uniform rule, so that dis- 
crepancies apparent and not real should disappear from future statements, and es- 

ly 80, because the statement made from warrants paid related solely to the 
personal accountability of the Treasurer, an account su uently audited by the 
accounting officers of the Treasury; and, also, because it was an account ered 
to be ed by the House of Representatives in 1791, and at a time when no 
other statements of the public accounts were made. 

Besides this, the books of the Department were originally designed to show the 
accounts of the expenditures by warrants issued, and not by the account which 
was ordered to be published by the House of Representatives’ resolution above 


referred to. 

From what has been said it might be inferred that two sets of accounts are kept 
in the Department, but such is not the case. The accounts of receipts and expent- 
itures represented on the books of the De ent are based on warrants issued. 
The published statement, made under the House resolution of 1791, of receipts and 
expenditures, is simply a copy of the Treasurer's personal accounts, based npon the 
warrants paid by him within the year to which it relates. 

It will be seen that the alleged pancies referred to have chiefly arisen from 
the practice which has heretofore obtained of using the figures contained in the 
statement or personal accounts of the Treasurer, after their adjustment, in the 
place of those previously presented in the accounts of warrants issued—an account 
only ascertained one, two, or three years later than the first-uamed accounts are 
pet = 


ery respectfully, 
B. H. BRISTOW, Secretary. 
SHERMAN, 


Hon. JOHN 
Chairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 
Expenditures as shown by finance report and by receipts and expenditures. 


Foreign in- | Miscellane- 
tercourse. ous, 


Civil. 


042, 770 07 838, 594 76 | $6, 958, 360 24 


neve cewc , 454-39 | 5,990, 258,81 | 7,025, 450 16 
Finance report, 1851, pp. 21 to 2 3, 478, 549 24 | 6,217,170 30 | 8 177, 247 71 
Receipts and expenditures, 1851, pp. 13 

F bn 3, 481. 219 51 | 6,256,427 16 | 8. 146, 577, 33 
Finance report, 1852, pp. 22 to 8 3, 422,959 29 | 4,132,671 45 | 9, 824, 158 02 


sospanhecrey vents éapsepsecsaneqe 3, 439, 923 22 9, 867, 926 64 


4, 196, 321 59 


Interior. 

$3, 400, 524 87 

F sila taaroncesss Cannes 3, 530, 477 49 

3 hi be a 11, 811,792 73 5, 115, 334 98 
an pdit: SSL, pp. 13 

10 40 182 e eee tet ae 11 5. 123. 178 99 

2 a 33 8, 225, 246 92 5, 198, 828 94 

Receipts and expenditures, „pp. 
10 40. r 5 andl 8, 521, 506 19 5, 445, 434 82 


Finance report, 1850, pp. 30 to 344 
Receipts and expenditures, 1850, pp. Il to 39 
Finance report, 1651, pp. 21 to 25 

Receipts and oxpeniditures, 1851, pp. 13 to 45 
Finance report, 1852, pp. 22 to 28 
Receipts and expenditures, 1852, pp. 13 to 49 


In the earlier years the Secretary did not state the condition of the Treasury by 
fiscal or calendar years, but very uently fiom the commencement of — 9 — 
gress to another or from one quarter to another. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Mr. President, upon one point presented by the 
honorable Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. Davis,] the nature of 


which will appear from my observation upon it, I desire to say that 
early during my administration of the Treasury I caused to be made 
a thorongh examination of the accounts of the Treasury from the 
beginning and especially from the year 1836. That investigation did 
disclose the fact that there were errors which showed themselves in 
the annual statements that had been made to Congress, and espe- 
cially during the period of the war, and in a degree from the close of 
the war until the year 1869. There were also errors that were older 
in date. Now, I desire that the Senate shall understand exactly - 
what I did. There were no changes made in the books of the De- 
partment, none whatever. That has. been aie by the statement 
of General Bristow while he was Secretary of the Treasury; it can be 
olde by a hundred witnesses in the Treasury. If such e had 

m made, the fact could be established by a hundred witnesses 
who either are or have been in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. THURMAN, Will the Senator allow me interrupt him there? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. THURMAN. Taking that to be as the Senator states it, as it 
no donbt is, what is there in the EOT 0 warrant those reports 
made to Congress that according to the Senator’s own statement do 
not correspond with the books of the Treasury ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Iwas coming tothat. When this thorongh ex- 
amination had been made and certain errors had been disclosed which 
did not affect the integrity of anybody, but errors in the method of 
keeping the accounts, which led in some instances to erroneous results 
and it became my duty to state to the country the exact facts, I had 
then to choose between stating those facts or repeating in the tables 
that were prepared under my direction errors which had previously 
existed, and which while the Secretary of the Treasury had no knowl- 
edge of those errors he would of course be justified in repeating in 
E and in subsequent reports; but when the errors came to the 

nowledge of the Secretary, then if any duty had rested upon him 
it was a duty to state the facts exactly to the country. That I at- 
tempted to do, that I think I accomplished; but it did not interfere 
in any way with the books of the Treasury Department, and cer- 
tainly did not change a figure in a report that been published 
by my predecessors. 

Mr. THURMAN. Now if it will not interrupt the Senator I should 
like to ask right there, what then is there in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, except the reports that are sent to Con ta show that there 
are 9 errors in the previous accounts kept in the Treasury Depart- 
ment 

Mr. BOUTWELL. There are the examinations which have been 
made and tables pre ; most of them have been laid before Con- 
press; part of them in the report submitted by the honorable Sena- 
tor from Ohio during the present session of Congress; but the books 
of the Department have not been changed. x 

Mr. THURMAN. Then I understand the books not having been 
changed the books are erroneous to this day? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. They are in some respects. 

Mr. THURMAN. The books are erroneous to this day, and no cor- 
rection has been made in them? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. No correction has been made. Bills have been 
presented to Congress, one bill passed I think this body during the 
present session to establish a new account for the disposal of items 
that had been lost by defaleations. I think the Finance Committee 
reported such a bill, 

r. SHERMAN. I will state to my colleague that there are 
$35,000,000 now shown by the books of the Treasury to be in the 
Treasury of the United States that were distributed among the States 
in 1837 or 1836 or thereabouts. That money is counted, by the mode 
of book-keeping, as cash in the Treasury. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. If the Senator from Ohio farthest from me 
(Mr. THURMAN] will listen I will make one statement, not in the way 
of criticism, but nevertheless it is a truth, that when the Govern- 
ment was organized a loan account was opened in the Treasury; and 
it is within his knowledge that the Government of the United States 
assumed the war debts of the States, as they were called, amounting 
to seventy-four or seventy-five million dollars. In the ordinary 
course of business, if the Government had issued bonds and sold 
them and obtained an amount of money for those bonds, the loan 
account would have been credited with that receipt and when the 
debt was paid the loan account would have been debited with the 
amount of the payment, and the two items would have balanced each 
other. But as matter of fact nothing was received into the Treas- 
nry and therefore no entry was made upon the credit side of the loan 
account; but when the loan was redeemed there was an entry made 
upon the debit side of the loan account, and of course there was a 
discrepancy. There were some other items similar in their character; 
but what added to the difference in the two sides of the loan account 
was the circumstance that at different times loans were sold below 
par. For instance, during Mr. Buchanan’s administration a loan was 
sold for about eighty-five cents on the dollar. The loan acconnt was 
credited with the amount received, and when the bonds were re- 
deemed it was debited with the amount paid, and there was a dis- 
crepancy. That was stated in full in the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the year 1870, I think in a table appended to the re- 
port, showing that these differences amounted in regard to the loan 
account to $116,000,000; yet there had never been a cent lost. 

Now what I desire to state further is that in the first place an ex- 
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amination of these accounts was made in the office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; then the matter was referred to the ri wa of the 
Treasury, wbo has an independent set of books kept by different 
clerks and under different control. The Register of the Treasury pro- 
ceeded, as appears from a report, which is in print, dated December 
20, 1872, addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, which I will read: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, December 20, 1872. 


Sm: Ihave the honor to forward, herewith, a report on the public debt of the 

United States, from January 1, 1836, to July 1, 1871, ponarda to the “receipts and 
- expenditures,” together with comparative statements, showing the differences be- 
tween the “loan account" and the “receipts and expenditures account.” 

As the public debt statement prior to July 1, 1871, was always made up from the 
loan ascounts, there was no check on “receipts from loans” and “redemptions on 
acconnt of loans.” As a natural result, every item of discount at which a loan was 
5 negotiated, all premium and interest erroneonsly included in the principal, 
and every error in charging or crediting the proper loan, bas 8 tho dis- 

ies between the two accounts. 

y of these discrepancies (for they scarcely deserve the name of errors, as 
they do not involve accountability for the public funds) arose in the first years of 
the war, when the same careful attention to the proper statement of the accounts 
could not be given as it is possible for us to do now, assisted, as we are, by the ex- 


perience of the past, 
To carry cut the design of your office, to have the public debt stated according to 
account, it is pro- 


the receipts and expenditures, as well as according to the loan 
posed to open a set of books in this office on the basis of this report, on which, sub- 
sequently to July 1, 1871, every warrant covering receipts from loans will be cred- 
ited, an every pay warrant issued in the redemption of a loan be charged to its 
per loan. 

ie ledger for this p kept in this office to correspond with the onenow kept 
in your office will enable us to detect such errors in drawing warrants as have up 
to this time passed unnoticed. 


That is to say, there was no check whatever, and if an error oc- 
curred in the office of the Register there was no provision or arrange- 
ientorsystem any where else by which that error would be discovered. 


Although this rt is only intended to supplement the labor performed in your 
office, the result of which is published on page 11, of the finance report for 1871, 
pay has necessitated the re-examination of every account from 1836 to July 1, 


All the rece; and e ditures on account of the different loans n 
by years, are given in this report, to invite serutiny into the accuracy of the ro- 
sults, to the end that absolute correctness may be attained. 

Hereafter, one account will be a check on the other, and prevent errors being 


perpetuated. , 
Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN ALLISON, Register. 
Hon, GEORGE 


S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


This shows that there were two independent examinations of these 
old accounts, one made in the officeof the Secretary of the Treasury and 
one made in the office of the Register of the Treasury, and they were 
found to agree. I have ascertained this 1 from the Register 
of the Treasury that, in consequence of the resolution introduced by 
the Senator from West Virginia, in both the offices, the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the office of the Register of the Treasury, 
there have been during the present session of Congress independent 
examinations made of these two accounts from 1836 to the present 
time and by different clerks, and the result corresponds with each 
other. That is, these two examinations correspond with each other, 
and they both correspond with the two examinations made in 1869 and 
1870. Therefore it is now to be said that there have been four inde- 
pendent examinations made of these accounts, and the result sus- 
tains the theory on which I proceeded in the statement submitted to 
the country in 1870; and I think that whatever errors there may have 
been, they are not justly chargeable to me or to my administration ; 
that those errors existed in former times; and that my crime is that 
I undertook to ascertain where those errors were, and when I ascer- 
tained those errors I did not hesitate to state the results to the conn- 
try, for there has never been any secresy about this; the statements 
were made in the reports of 1870 and 1871, and so on; and in fact I 
think even my friend, the honorable Senator from West Virginia, 
will admit that from the time I instituted these inquiries and made 
these statements there has been no evidence tending in the least de- 
gree to show that the statements are erroneous in any particular. If 

ormer statements were erroneous, as undoubtedly they were, when 
those facts were ascertained by the Secretary of the Treasury he had 
no higher duty resting upon him than to make the facts known to 
the country. That, I submit, is all that I have done, 

Mr. THURMAN, Is there any record in the Treasury Department 
of this investigation into these accounts ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. 0, yes. 

Mr. THURMAN. And the data upon which corrections were made? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. All, sir. 

Mr. THURMAN. In detail? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Yes, sir; I think in detail, entirely. I have no 
doubt all the minutes and papers have been preserved; but there 
have been four independent examinations. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire to make a statement. I was not in the 
Senate Chamber at the time of the presentation of the report made 
by the officers of the Treasury Department in response to the resolu- 
tion which went to the Committee on Finance, originally introduced 
by the Senator from West Virginia but considerably modified by the 
Senate. The resolution was one touching asubject of great difficulty 
which for its proper investigation would have involved many months 
of labor upon the part of any committe charged with it. The Sena- 


tor from West Virginia desired a special committee for that purpose, 
of which under the custom of the Senate he either would have been 
chairman or certainly a member; but it was the pleasure of the Sen- 
ate to decline to have that special committee raised, and the subject 


was committed to the Committee on Finance, against which I both 


spoke in the Senate and cast my vote, and I stated to the Senator 
from West Virginia that I believed that with the commission of the 
Committee on Finance his object would not be reached. After that 
the matter was submitted by the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance to the officers of the Treasury who, after some weeks, re- 
turned to us a large roll in manuscript * to be a reply to 
the queries contained in that resolution. It was a formidable paper, 
not simply in its bulk but in the character of its contents, and I con- 
fess that none of us in that committee were disposed to encounter the 
labor of undertaking to examine it. It was, however, at the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER] and myself, or one 
of us, submitted to the honorable Senator from West Virginia and he 
had it in his hands, I believe, for perhaps a week. At the end of 
that time if was returned to the committee, and the committee re- 
porma it to the Senate just as they had received it. They could not 

ave verified the accuracy of those figures nor were they in any de- 
gree responsible for the accuracy of those figures; they were simply 
the channels of communication of the Treasury Department of a large 
body of statistics to the Senate under that resolution. 

I state this fact, not doubting that it has been substantially stated 
before, but simply to give my own contribution of recollection to the 
truth of history on the subject. Ido not sup it is in conflict 
with the statement made by any one, because . is fresh in 
our minds, and I say this ause I am never willing to make any 
charge or suggestion of a charge of r or of avy other de- 
fault against any Department or any oflicer of the Government or 
any individual unless I am prepared to skow my grounds for it. In 
this case the facts were unknown to me; I did not feel myself com- 
petent nor did my other duties give me the time to undertake an in- 
vestigation, which, upon the most rational estimate that I could 
make of the labor, would have occupied me for one year and perhaps 
longer with the aid of efficient clerks. I say this so that the history 
of my connection as a member of the Committee on Finance with 
the resolution eer distinctly and plainly appear. 

Mr. THURMAN. Ido not want to occupy the time of the Senate 
more than a very few moments. I do not propose to question the ac- 
curacy of the report made to Congress under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, now the honorable Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. Iam not authorized to do that, because I have no snfli- 
cient knowledge to justify me in criticising it; but one thing strikes 
me as very singular indeed and as requiring observation. If I un- 
derstand the Senator from Massachusetts, not one figure has been 
changed in the books of the Treasury Department. At the same time, 
if I understand him correctly, those books do not present the truth ; 
and therefore he caused to be made to Congress a report that is not 
in correspondence with the books of that Department. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. The Senator errs in that respect. The state- 
ments made to Congress are in correspondence, but they are made up, 
for example, in regard to the public debt, from the receipts and ex- 
penditures account instead of what is called the warrant account, 
which has been explained here in times past in this way: For in- 
stance, in the Register's Office whenever bonds pass through his Office 
and are handed over to the Treasurer to be sold, they are entered 
upon the books of his Office as a portion of the public debt and be- 
come s0, although as a matter of fact they are still in the Treasury 
Department, and nothing has been received from the purchase of the 
bonds, they are still held by the Government. Nevertheless they ap- 
pear on his books as a yo of the public debt, because they have 
passed through his hands and have been registered. Therefore, in 
that respect, the pnblic debt would appear larger oftentimes, but not 
always, from his books, than it really was. On the other hand, when 
the public indebtedness is paid, when bonds are redeemed or green- 
backs are redeemed, the Treasurer will have paid out money due on 
bonds in his possession; but 2 would not appear upon the books of 
the Register of the Treasury as debts canceled and paid until the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer had passed through the Office of the First Au- 
ditor and the Comptroller, which would take always some days and 
sometimes weeks; and, therefore, usually the statement of the publie 
debt by the Register would be in excess of the actual amount; not 
always, but very often, it would be so. It is just as we have attempted 
to illustrate it before, like the case of a gentleman keeping a bank ac- 
count. He might look at his book and it would show a certain bal- 
ance in his bank, whereas on the books of the bank it might be dif- 
ferent, owing to the fact whether checks drawn had been presented 
or not, Therefore the statement of the public debt by warrants did 
not show exactly its condition; but the statemert by receipts and 
expenditures did show it, and that was the change which was made 
in the year 1870; and since that time there has been an account kept 
in the Office of the Register in both ways, by warrants and by re- 
ce pis and expenditures. There has been an account kept in the 
Office of the Secretary of the Treasury by receipe and expenditures. 
These acconnts are kept by different persons. They are art rai at 
the end of the quartor or at the end of the year to see whether they 
agree or not; and in that manner one becomes a test of the accuracy 
of the other, and errors are less likely to occur than they were when 
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there was only one account kept, and that by warrants. That is the 
difference. 

There has been no change in the books, and I may say in regard to 
the statement of the public debt that if you take a statement made 
by Mr. MeCulloch during his time, when it was upon a different basis, 
and introduce into it the elements which were introduced by me, the 
result would be precisely the same. For instance, he never included 
earned interest as a part of the public debt which always amounted 
to many million dollars, and sometimes to at least $30,000,000, which 
was as much a part of the public debt as the principal itself. That 
was one of the alterations that I made in the statement of the pub- 
lic debt. It did not change facts, but it presented, as I believed, the 
facts to the country rit as they existed. 

Mr. THURMAN, . President, the Senator has confined himself 
mainly or entirely to the subject of the public debt. The Senator 
from West Virginia has called our attention not simply to the accounts 
of the public debt, but to the accounts of receipts and expenditures, 
and not simply to receipts and expeditures generally, but to special 
subjects, as pension accounts for example. 

ow let us see how these matters stand. It is not necessary to say 
what the mode of keeping books is in this famous report of 1871. 
I understand the fact to be, accordin 
tor from Massachusetts, that the books of the Treasury before 1871 
did not show the true state either of the public debt or of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Government. That I understand, and 
hence it was that he made a revised statement. Here is the glaring 
fact, that the system of book-keeping in the Treasury Department 
up to the year 1871, if I understand the Senator correctly, did not 
furnish to the country a correct statement of either the public debt 
or the receipts and expenditures of the Government, 

Mr. BOUTWELL. O, no. The Senator errs in this. With the 
exception of a few errors which occurred from time to time and 
which are explained, it furnished a statement, but it was upon the 
basis of warrants and represented usually the debt to be greater than 
it actually was, because there was often debt paid which did not ap- 
pear upon the books of the Register, although the Treasurer had 

paid the debt. There was upon the books of the Register evidence of 

Banda that were issued and appeared upon his books as a debt, a 
liability of the Government, which, as matter of fact, were still in 
the Treasurer’s hands and for which no money had been received, 
and it is a matter of fact that there was nobody outside having 
claims against the Government for those bonds. They were still in 
the ssion of the Government, 

Mr. THURMAN, That will apply only to the loan account and 
not at all to the account of receipts and expenditures. And now 
what strikes me as singular is that upon this statement the books of 
the Treasury have been kept so long in such a way that they do not 
show of themselves and without extrinsic aid and the employment 
of experts the true state of the public debt or the true state of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Government; and yet our committee 
has reported that no change in the mode of book-keeping is neces- 
sary, if I understand the report. Such is their report, if I am not mis- 
informed. $ 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill state further that in the nature of things 
when books are kept in any way but in different offices and dealing 
from different times and embracing different elements, it is not pos- 
sible for them to agree; and the very fact that by analyzing and 
taking out the different elements, comparing them they can be tested 
by each other, is the very highest security, and that security ought 
to be preserved and is preserved by the present mode. I think it 
would be the same with a great commercial house. In a commercial 
house it would not be possible from their books to show the precise 
state of accounts, because there may be outstanding checks, there 
may be unpaid notes, the final ledger may be made up as of a differ- 
ent date or suenos to the journal, and therefore the accounts 
might differ. If the accounts of a commercial house were made up 
on the debits and credits in the ledger account, they might differ 
somewhat from the accounts made up from the journal, and both 
might differ from the actual fact by omitting other elements that are 
necessary to make the true account. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. May 1 interrupt the Senator? I think the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. TBAT is mistaken when he says that it is 
not 5 in Congress to change the mode of . in 
the Treasury Department so that greater certainty may be had. I 
have the authority of the recent Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Bris- 
tow, for saying, upon an 1 made by me to him, that the present 
mode of book-keeping in the Treasury Department is most unsatis- 
factory, unreliable, and incapable of making the detection of errors 
that would be made in the ordinary course of a commercial business. 

Mr. SHERMAN. In his report under his sign-manual sent by him 
to us, he says that this mode of keeping books has grown up in the 
Department and he wonld be a bold man who wald change it, and 
that it ought not to bo changed. We have here his official statement 
to that effect. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I cannot help what Mr. Bristow has said in his 
official statement. I state on my responsibility here as a Senator that 
he has said to me, and in answer to a direct inquiry made on that sub- 
ject, that the mode of book-keeping is unsatisfactory and that under 
the present mode—a fact which I knew very well without his telling 
me, a fact which every man acquainted with the mode of keeping 
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books in commercial houses, in banking institutions, and every man 
who chooses to look at the mode of keeping these books must know— 
there is a capacity for the books having great errors and that the 
mode of ascertaining those errors must of necessity be very long and 
very uncertain. I was very much surprised when this whole matter 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, as I think I have said to 
some of the members that they should have reported back; that the 
resent mode of book-keeping was substantially sufficient. I should 
very glad indeed if some action should be taken by this body by 
which, in the future at least, we should have the security that is had 
by the smallest commercial house in the country. We do not have 
it to-day. 

Mr. THURMAN. Can it be possible that a system of book-keepin 
can be correct and all that is required which admits of a remodel- 
ing of the whole accounts and a statement that the public debt is 
$200,000,000 more than it appears on the books? Can it be possible 
that such a system of book-keeping can be correct? My colleague 
says that such discrepancies occurin commercial houses. What would 
be said of the Bank of England if its reports showed a discrepancy of 
two hundred millions in regard to the liabilities of that institution ? 
It would not stand in pone confidence in England one hour. 

I will not say that the late Secretary of the Treasury, now one of 
our brethren on this floor, was at all wrong in remodeling that state- 
ment. If truth required it he was right iu remodeling it; but I do say 
that a system that required that remodeling, that required a state- 
ment of the public debt at $200,000,000 more than it had been stated 
before, that required a change in the statement of the receipts and 
expenditures of the Government of $3,000,000 or $9,000,000 in a single 
year—that such a system of book-keeping cannot be correct, at least 
it cannot be what the Government ought to reqnire, and it is not 
what any great moneyed or commercial institution in the country 
would endure fora moment. That is what I object to. What con- 
fidence can the country have in the statements of the indebtedness of 
the country or its resources, what confidence can be placed in the 
credit of the Government, if we cannot rely upon the books of the 
Treasury e ne if it requires its books to be remodeled, if it 
requires the labor of experts for months to find out whether they are 
correct or not, and if the statements made to Congress differ by mill- 
ions and tens of millions and hundreds of millions from the state- 
ments made in previous years? 

I say, Mr. President, that the Senator from West Virginia is enti- 
tled to the gratitude of this country for calling attention to these 
facts. I do not say at all that there has been anything wrong in what 
has been done. I do not know it, and I am not the man to make ac 
cusations without knowledge; but I do ay that the mode of keeping 
these books must be wrong or there could have been no such discrep- 
ancies in the reports that have been made to Congress. 

Now, sir, one word about the Register’s accounts. As I understand, 
the Register is required by law to make a statement of the receipts 
and expenditures of the Government by warrants, at least he has 
been accustomed so to do, and I suppose there is some law for his dim 
ing it. If I understand the statement of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, the report made to us by the Register of the Treasury does not 
a with the warrant account. What answer is it to say that some 
of the bonds or the like, or warrants issued by the Government, have 
not been redeemed at the Treasury? That is not the question at all. 
The question is, “ Are you, Mr. Register, bound to make a report to 
Congress by warrants of the receipts and expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment; if you are, how dare you make a report that is not by the 
warrants?” That is the question. Let him say this report is not by 
the warrants; and yet if I am not mistaken—I may be wrong about 
it, but if I am not mistaken—you cannot find one of his reports down 
to this day that does not purport to be a report of the receipts and 
expenditures by warrants. If it is not a report by warrants, if the 
warrants do not verify that report, we have a false report. 

I say again, I wish to be most distinctly understood that I am 
c es 57 wrong npon any human being. All that I am saying is 
that if this is the mode of keeping the books in the Treasury, it de- 
serves the most careful consideration of a committee to know whether 
that mode cannot be changed so that the books should import, and be 
what they import, absolute verity. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I now ask for the regular order. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HAMLIN. No, I will not yield to anybody more. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think it fair that I should be heard for not more 
than two or three minntes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine declines to 

ield. 7 
Viir HAMLIN. Iask the Senate now, after the day has been spent 
on this matter, to let ns get to the regular order. 

Mr. DAVIS. Only a minute. I want to say something in justice to 


ae 
r. HAMLIN. Very well. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have not stated that the books of the Treasury De- 
partment have been changed ; but I have stated, and it has been ad- 
mitted by the Senator from Massachusetts and the chairman of the 
Finance Committee, that the statements to Congress have been 
changed, and that they do not correspond with the books in the De- 

artment. It has been my endeavor to point that out, and I think I 
bere done it. There has not been as yet a single figure that I have 
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resented in either one of my statements impeached. All are correct, 

believe, and so acknowledged. As to the difference between the 
books and the statements to Congress, that is acknowledged on all 
hands, 

Now, one word more and I have done, I did feel hurt at what the 
Senator from Massachusetts said when he made allusion to me in his 
remarks a few days ago; but hisremarks to-day have been so different 
from what they were on the day to which I refer, that I now feel 
quite differently ; and I ask the permission of the Senate, when I come 
to revise my remarks, if I have said anything that would be at all 

rsonal to the Senator from Massachusetts, to be allowed to strike 
it out. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I only want to su that as I criticised the 
allusion of the Senator it might put me in a very awkward position ; 
but I still make no objection, I rather criticised the Senator for at- 
tacking the motives of the Senator from Massachusetts. It will leave 
me in my criticism in an awkward position if he strikes out that on 
which I based it; but lam perfectly willing that the Senator shall 

do as he pleases. 

Mr. DAVIS, I take back no facts or figures that I have submitted. 
I only refer to some allusions I made. I believe every figure I quoted 
to be correct. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Now I insist on the order. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of the route bill. 


Mr. EATON. If the Senator from Maine has no objection, I should 
like to be heard either now or to-morrow. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I hope my friend will allow me to go on with the 
bi 


ill. 

Mr. EATON. Very well; I will take occasion to call this matter up 
sgain, I wish to present a figure or two and say a word or two 
about it. 


POST-ROUTE BILL, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. No. 3628) establishing post-rontes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I wish to say a few words in relation to this bill. 
It came to us from the House of Representatives, and our committee 
has stricken out ninety-two routes that were established by the bill 
of the House. Some of them were duplicated in the same bill; others 
had been pronon forin a previous bill of this year; others had been 
provided for in a bill of a previous year; and some few, upon inves- 
tigation and conference with the Post-Office Deparment, were deter- 
mined to be unnecessary. They have therefore been eliminated from 
the bill. The number of routes is very large; but I may add that 
there is a third, I am not quite sure but a half, of the routes named 
in this bill that will call for no additional postal service. 

I suppọse it is within the knowledge of every Senator that ial 
offices are established in every State. They are largely established 
in consequence of the railroad system. A railroad is constructed, the 
old post-ronte is abandoned, and special offices along from one to three 
miles away from the route have been established, and have been sup- 

lied as special offices, and the compensation for supplying the mail 
5 been generally the revenue of the office. In these vast number 
of cases there has, from the depot of the railroad to the office estab- 
lished, never been a post- route established. What is true of railroads 
is equally true of the same class of offices which are adjacent to large 
pisos. any special offices are supplied from the large offices. This 

ill has provided to make these al t-routes. Therefore for that 
number, which is very nearly one-half of the bill, no additional serv- 
ice will be required. Here are fifty-five routes in Massachusetts; I 
am not sure that a single route there requires any additional service. 
Here is Vermont with quite a large number; I think there is but one 
single route in that State which requires any additional service. In 
Connecticut there are some twenty-five, and not more than one or 
two of them require additional service. 

I make these general remarks and now will only add that the com- 
mittee have given to the subject very careful consideration. We have 
conferred with the Department; we have sought on all occasions to 
ascertain a fair and just necessity for a route before we would incor- 

rate it in our bill. The bill itself is long. Perhaps the Senate will 
indulge me if we only proceed in considering the amendment to the 
bill, and not read the text. I will make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. ANTHONY in the chair.) If there 
be no objection, that will be the order. The Chair hears none. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the amendments reported by the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Are we not to hear what is left in the bill! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate have ordered that only 
the amendments be read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then on the third reading I shall ask that the 
bill be read at length, as the rule requires, so that we shall have it 
read once before it passes. 


The amendments reported by the Committee on Post-Offices and | $25 


Post-Roads striking out routes in the bill, inserting others, and vary- 
ing others, and changing the spelling in several instances, were agreed 


Mr. HAML N, on behalf of the committee, reported an additional 
series of sim lar amendments, which were a to; as were also 
similar amendments by Mr. Key, Mr. Maxey, and Mr. GORDON. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I submit the following amendment as an additional 
section to the bill: 


TV——324 


Src. 2. That section 1 of an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 


service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 12, 1876, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
by repealing the following words: 

Provided, That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to re- adjust the compensation to be paid from and after the Ist day of July, 
1876, for transportationof mails on railroad routes by reducing the compensation to 
all railroad companies for the nary “wager of mails 10 per cent. per annum from 
the rates fixed and allowed by the first section of an act entitled “An act mal 
appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year e 
ing June 30, 1874, and for other purposes,” approved. March %, 1873, for the trans- 
portation of mails on the basis of the average weight. 

Y moneys in tho Treasury not otherwise appropriated for tausporting the mala 
any mone: “n 
af the United States on rai ee See 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us have the yeas and nays on that. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I wish to inquire if this amendment is reported 
by the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads ? 

Mr. HAMLIN, It is reported with the a 5 Mes of the committee. 
The bill had been reported to the Senate, but subsequently at our 
meeting the committee gave its approval to the amendment, although 
the subject was not strictly before it. 

a INGALLS. I wish the Senator would explain the meaning 
of it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I was not present at the meeting of the com- 
mittee and therefore know nothing about it, 

Mr. HAMLIN. The Senator was not present. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. As I understand it inereases some $900,000 the 
appropriations already made for the postal service. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly it does. 

I will state to the Senate the reasons which the committee have in 

resenting the amendment to it for its consideration, and I express a 
love for its favorable action. If we are wiser to-day than we were 
yesterday we should utilize that wisdom. If we committed an error 
yesterday and have discovered that error, it is the highest and the first 
duty that we should perform to correct that error, in my judgment. 
That we are wiser to-day than we were, and that we committed, all 
alike, an error in abolishing what was called the fast-mail service I 
sincerely believe; and if we have thatinformation to-day which would 
have induced us to act otherwise than to abolish that service at the 
time it was done, and if we did make a mistake and commit an error 
at that time, I trust the Senate will remedy the error which has been 
committed. Did we doso? Ithink wedid. I think there has been 
a very grave misapprehension on the part of the Senate in relation 
to that service. When I say to the Senate that we have never paid 
one mill in addition for that service I think I say what to some of 
them may be new. 

About ten months since the Postmaster-General inaugurated a 
service which was called the “ fast-mail“ service. It affected the 
whole country. It reduced the time between Chicago and New York 
twenty-four hours, andit consequently benefited the community lying 
beyond the termini of that road just as much as it did those who 
were upon it or near it, because at each terminus of the road the 
time had been saved. This mail matter was distributed and radi- 
ated from those various points. Everybody had the same benefit 
from it that those did who lived directly upon the route. It was 
attempted partially as an experiment. England has long had what 
she has called her fast-mail service; not ours, because her fast-mail 
service is at a speed of sixty miles an hour. Our fast-mail service 
was at a speed of thirty-five miles an hour. It went into effect. It 
met the approbation, I think, of all classes in every part of the coun- 
try. I know there was a little uneasy feeling among newspapers at 
the precise time fast-mail service was created, as bringing from the 
22 central pones their newspapers in competition with those at 

ocal points. at, however, I think has all changed. To the busi- 
ness man, to the merchant, time is money, and if we can transport 
our mails so that twelve or twenty-four hours may be gained by all 
the community lying on and receiving their mail communication 
from Chicago west, and all portions of the community lying north 
and east of New York, we contribute so much to the benefit of the 
business portion of the community. 

I said a moment ago that we had paid not one single cent addi- 
tional for this fast-mail service. That is true, and how? The com- 

nsation to railroads is based almost exclusively upon weight. There 
is the element of space coming in, but the element of fast trains has 
never entered into the system at all. The difficulty arising in the 
country has been that all railroads have been paid precisely the same 
sum, whether they run twenty miles an hour or thirty-five miles an 
hour. The fast train that did run thirty-five miles an hour received 
not one mill of additional compensation in consequence of that speed. 
Perhaps I ought not to say that so broadly. The Government con- 
tributed not one mill more in consequence of that fast service, and 
why? It was produced in this way: You first gave $50 a mile forall 
railroads that transported two hundred pounds of mail daily and you 
went up on your e until it amounted to $300, and then you gave 
a mile for every two tons transported upon the road daily, You 
do not take and never have taken into account increased speed. The 
compensation for the increased speed was produced by giving large 
mails to these roads. 

Mr. WEST. More weight. 

Mr. HAMLIN. More weight. If the matter had gone upon other 
roads the same moneys would have been paid to the other roads for 
transporting the mails. The fast train got an increased compensa- 
tion, but the Government paid no more. It only aggregated its mail 
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upon this route, and gave to it a great sum that would have divided 
among other roads if it had not been aggregated upon the fast-mail 
trains, That is the condition of it. 

When the amendment in relation to this service was agreed to in 
the committee of conference on the post-office appropriation bill, I 
think my friend from Louisiana [Mr. WEST] precisely with 
me. We were conferees upon that bill. I have said we committed 
anerror. I own to the error quite as much and perhaps more than 
this body, because I was one of the conferees who si the report 
which the Senate agreed to. But what were the conditions which led 
the Senator from Louisiana and and I do not know but the 
Senator from Texas, [Mr. MAXEY, ] though I cannot speak for him, 
but I think I can speak for the tor from Louisiana, to agree 
to that report? It was the last point upon which the conferees dis- 

and we were told distinctly that no agreement could be had 
upon the bill unless we would to a reduction of 10 per cent., a 
horizontal scale of reduction, of all the railroad service of the country. 
I aflirmed from knowledge which I had that I believed it would stop 
the fast trains. The conferees on the part of the other House ex- 
pressed just as strong an opinion—I doubt not they believed just as 
sincerely as I did—that it would produce no such effect. We didsign 
the report; it came here, was to, and became the law. Now, 
what is the result? The result proves that the Senator from Louisi- 
ana and myself were right in our judgment that we should lose the 
fast-mail service. We have lost it, and I fear we cannot get it back. 
I want to say that if the Senate and the House shall agree to this 
amendment, I am not quite sure that it will bringthe fast-mail serv- 
ice back; but it will approximate toward it, at least, and it will ac- 
commodate the whole country. It is worth trying, and I hope the 
amendment will meet the approbation of the Senate. 

Let me make one other suggestion for the consideration of the Sen- 
ate. You cannot legi in relation to your postal system upon iso- 
lated questions and divide it into distinct branches, fostering the one 
and destroying the other. It is not right in principle. You must 
deal with it as a system. Why is it that this large bill, establishin 
post-routes all over the country, is presented here? Why have 
agreed to this report from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads? Because I regard your frontiers and your remote sections as 
a part of a 8 system that must be cared for from the general 
revenues, have therefore cheerfully to it and believe it is 
right, and I stand here as I have always stood in favor of grantin 
postal facilities to non-paying points. That is just what this bil 
will do. Is it wise, is it right—and I put the question to Senators in 
candor—to take the great arteries through which the communications 
of your country go by the ton, and the sources from which your rev- 
enues are derived, that send out their power to the utmost extremi- 
ties of the Republic, and while you are thus doing your only simple 
duty in providing for distant, remote, and non-paying sections, that 
you shall shut down upon the great business marts of the country 
that communication which is of inestimable value to them? I affirm 
to-day that the stoppage of the fast mails in England would turn out 
any administration that ever held power there. 

. MORRILL. May I ask the Senator from Maine a question? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to know whether all the mail service 
transported upon railroads could be obtained with the 10 per cent. 
reduction, 55 the fast mail service? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No, sir. Lought to have said in going along that I 
drew this amendment first for the purpose solely of restoring the fast 

Mr. MORRILL. My purpose is to get at the fact whether we have 
got to pay 10 per cent. increased pay for all of our mail service in or- 

er to obtain the fast-mail service. Isee that this amendment appro- 
priates $900,000. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes, sir; itis just what we cut it down precisely, 
and that diminution was in consequence of this 10 per cent. We 
diminished the appropriation for the railroad service in the post- 
office bill just „000. 

Mr. MORRILL. But I do not understand that any other service 
has been cut off, except the fast-mail service, in consequence of the 
10 per cent. reduction. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understand this, and I was about saying to the 
Senator that I first drew a measure for the purpose of restoring the 
fast-mail service. I found this difficulty standing directly in my 
way, and I think the Senator from Vermont will see the difficulty 
when I state it. Lou cannot have two rates for yourrailroads. That 
is precisely what we understand from the information that we get. If 
you restore your fast-railroad service by an increasing compensation 
over what other roads get for performing their service, you have got 
two rates. We have great thoroughfares, those coming next to them, 
and the very moment that you create a distinction in the compensa- 
tion which you pay for rting your mails, that very moment 
and make a difficulty that the Department cannot go along with. 

t is the very trouble. Therefore it becomes n „in my 
udgment, to restore the system precisely to what it was; though I 
ave said, and I repeat it, I doubt if we have not lost the golden 

opportunity. I doubt if we shall be able to get back that service as 
it e ye we can certainly improve it vastly from what it now is. 

Mr.DAWES. Does that arise from the fact, I inquire of the Sena- 
tor, that you cannot compel the railroads to take the mail at all, and 


that they will not take it unless they have it upon a fair and equal 
compensation ? 

Mr. HAMLIN. You can compel no railroad company to carry one 
letter or one paper. They control their own road, and they have com- 
plained persistently that they have never had, for certain portions of 
the service, an adequate compensation. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to inquire of the chairman ef the 
Committee on Post Post-Offices and Post-. whom I know to be 
well informed on all questions relating to the service, if he can in- 
form us as to the relative cost of the railroad transportation of mails 


in this Los and in England? : 

Mr. L cannot. I did have occasion to investigate that 
subject the winter, but the relative cost has escaped mo and I 
dare not un to state it. Iam not able to do it. You have no 
power, none whatever, over the roads. I ought also to state what is 
very familiar to me, more so at least than to many other Senators 
whose duty it has not been to examine the subject so carefully as I 
have, that in this very post-office appropriation bill we have provided 
for a commission to take this whole subject up during the recess and 
report to Congress at its next session, re-adjusting, sofaras they may 
be able, the mode and manner of compensating our railroads, 

Mr. MERRIMON. I beg to ask the Senator whether the free use 
of the telegraph does not obviate to a very great extent the neces- 
sity for the fast transportation of the mails? 

. HAMLIN. O yes; if you want to make a man pay four times 
as much ; it undoubtedly comes in competition with the mails, but 
not to any very considerable degree so as to disturb the great bulk of 
A that always have passed in the mails and always 
will. ; 

Mr. MERRIMON. I suppose that commercial people use the tele- 
graph very freely. 

1 $ 1 I noticed in a paper the other da: 
what met my views so fully that I cut from it a paragraph which 
will ask the Secretary to read. I think it states truthfully the true 
state of affairs. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

THE VAST-MAIL SERVICE. 

In our news-columns this morning will be found two letters, one written by Mr. 
Vanderbilt and the other by Mr. Scott, notifying the Post-Office Department that 
after Saturday next the fast-mail service will be discontinued over their railroad 
lines because of the rece sey compensation paid them — Bos Government. The 

blic cannot justly complain if these gentlemen carry their threat into execution. 
Railroad companies are as much entitled as anybody else to fair remuncration for 
their services, and it is unjust to expect them o serve the public for Thin a 

We have no apprehensions whatever that tho fast mails will be discontinued, 
and we are confident that Congress will not do pret bee to interrupt a servico 

o do so would be false 
would not fail to con- 


es. TOO SONE ho OAOE bey O d ge 
trains we must have, no matter what they cost. After a 


vote whatever may be 
ment. To do otherwise would be a very fatal mistake. 


Mr. HAMLIN. I cut that from the Baltimore Gazette. I did it 
because it expresses my opinion better perhaps than I should be 
able to express it myself. I believe it states truthfully what is the 
condition of things. I think in nearly every city of any considerable 
magnitude boards of trade, business men, and commercial bodies have 
expressed a very earnest desire that this service should be restored. 
If we are wise, we shall restore it. I have here a very long com- 
munication from the Post-Office Department, from the superintendent 
of the railroad service. It goes into this matter with a good deal of 
eet: and I ask that it may be read for the information of the 

nate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. cf ge is it signed ? 

Mr. HAMLIN. By Mr. Vail. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the com- 
munication. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the communication; and after 
having proceeded some time, 

Mr. CONKLING. I make a suggestion which I think at this hour 
will meet the approbation of everybody. The Senator from Maine 
does not care to have that paper read actually, if it go into the 
RECORD, and I think no Senator will object to that. We can all see 
it in the morning and it will save so much time. The hour of ad- 
journment is very near. : 

Mr. WEST. If that proposition is assented to, as this amendment 
is likely to provoke further debate perhaps, and there are other 
amendments that I know will, I movo that the Senate adjourn. 

By unanimous consent, the communication was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD. It is as follows: 

Six: In answer to your inquiries the discontinuance of the fast- 
mail service, I beg leave to submit the following : 

It is popularly sap; that only the fast-mail trains were withdrawn from the 
lines oftl © New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, Lake Shore and Mich- 
igan Southern, and Pennsylvania Company and its connections. This is an error, 
as will be shown h t, 

Some ti.ne prior to 1873 the trank railroads, over which passed the great bulk of 


* 


1876. 


Tho compensation to w. objected was governed by the law of 1845, which 
divided ra into thee slates, and paid tacaab blads cad, Eee, oF eve Kate 
dred dollars per mile per annum, with 25 per cent. additional one-half of the 
service was performed at night. 7 

This classification was m. based upon the impor- 
tance of the road. Were it not the highest com: to any one road was 
$375 per mile per annum it would be the most just equitable law that could be 


framed for purpose. 


distribution, not even of the mails local to the line or route. AN distribu- 
tion was made in the offices at the termini of routes or at distributing post-oflices. 

i mesengers began to open the pouches ved from the 
offices. cn the line of Use road, taka ont the mail other offices on the line, and for 


g 
i 


law 
S000. 


kind of service. 
th the increase of railroad and combinations of short lines into trunk 
lines under one management, the different sections of the coun and 
the running of trains of the various roads connection with each other, so 
that a passenger could go from one end of the country to another on connecting 
3 25 ying over” at any ;it was soon discovered that the 
of mails from one ce” to another resulted in serious de- 
s; consequently, instead of in’ valuable or important communications 
to the mails, the business man by messenger or oftentimes b 


i way post- 
the first one was put in operation from Chicago 


ce is a distributing post-office on wheels; as, for instance, prior 
to the estal ent of the railway i mails for Wisconsin 

would be sent to Chicago D. P. O.; that is, distributing post-office. These mails 
would leave New York, say, at night, reach Chicago the second morning, 

the N where they would assorted; part 

kee D. P. O.,“ part to Madison, 

railroad At those 


Now, 3 5 these mails arrived in Chicago on trains over one road, the trains on 
the roads running into pias ae waiting, and Biar a short 8 song 
start, dela; y time enough to allow passengers rom one depot to an- 
other, wuts th mail would 2 the post-office and be delayed until the next train, 
which would leave about twelve hours after. This same g would be ed 
at Milwaukee, Madison, or other places to which the mails would be sent from 
Chi 


If only one train a day was run, as is the case on many roads in the Northwest, 
the delay would be Linn dyer hours instead of twelve. Thus if a passenger and 
letter left New York at the same hour over the same route for an interior town in 
Wisconsin, the passenger would arrive from twenty-four to thirty-six hours in ad- 


vance, 

The railway post-office system avoids this delay, and in this manners A car is 
fitted up in priests the same manner as a distributing post-ofee, with a force of 
clerks, &c. The mail for, say, Wisconsin is put into th 
leaves New York and before it reaches Chicago, or while in transit, the distribu- 
tion is made to the varions railway post-offices on the trains over the lines leading 
into Wisconsin. This mail is put in pouches labeled to the different lines, and as 

Chicago these mails are sent to the trains 8 de. 


And for this space no pro- 
e, under the law of 1845. Nor could any railroad, no matter how 
much mail was carried, receive over $375 per mile annum. This led to the 
6VꝓCFFGGGCCC00VCVCGCC AS eae a postal cars referred to be- 


‘ore. 
In 1873 
annum; five hundred ponas 


$15; $125; two th 

ands, $150; thirty-five hundred s, $175; five thousand pounds, $200; and 

per mile] er anru additional for each additional two thousand pounds daily 

average wei 

In addition, routes upon which cars are run are allowed i pe nie na 
annum for cars fi feet long; for cars forty-five feet long; $40 for cars fifty 
feet long; and $50 for cars fifty-five and sixty feet 

The ckjection of the railroad companies to this was that it paid too much for 


was fo ed over a road on which there was no railway 8 co service the 

compensation would be $200 per mile per annum. While if the railroad was re- 

quired to farnish a ao taty feet long in which to work this mail the com- 
y . 


pensation would in one case the mail would be stowed in one 
end of a on two or three trains a day and an t a few feet long 
furnished for the route agent on one train a day to do the work on the line or 


exchange mails with the different post-offices, the other furnished a car complete 
on their train, besides eed ome Se in the on other trains. 

Neither does the speed at which the mails are conveyed enter into consideration 
when the compensation is fixed; it is the same when carried on a freight-train as 
when carried on the fastest express-train. These, with the that the 
Post-Oflice Department requires the railroads to take the mails to and from the 
offices at the ends of the route and to and from all offices within cighty rods of the 
line of road are the underlying causes of all troubles between the railroads and the 
Post-Oftice Department. 

Whether the compensation as fixed by law of 1873 is too great or too little is a 
matter too intricate for discussion here. One thing, however, is certain; that is 
under the provisions of that law great irregalariies exist in the payments to rail- 
road 8 if a comparison is made based upon the facilities furnished. 

The railroad companies demand that their 5 shall be based upon the 
slements which they claim enter into the cost of performing this service, that is, 

ce and facilities furnished, and speed at which the mail is conveyed; and that 
eir work shall commence and end at the stations of their line; that is, the Post- 
Office Department shall perform its own mail-messenger lee. 
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Some of the demands made by the railroad companies have been exorbitant 
and unjust so far as price is concerned ; but so far as the principles involved are 
concerned they are not only just, but have been and are concurred in by all the 


oflicers of the Department who fully understand and have carefully studied the 


subject. 

the second bill of Mr. STONE as sent to the Committee ee ons of the 
House last winter was intended to meet the question and have done so ata 
s 


reduced cost for railroad transportation, as under its there would have 
been a saving to the Government of from $500,000 to $1,000,000 on transportation of 
the mails. t the House Committee on A: i 80 ch: it that had it 


ppropriations so changed 
become a law in the shape it came from the ereta el etn not only have de- 
stroyed the railway post-office service but all other service. 
en, as the House failed to get its reduction by making a careful revision ofthe 

law which would e the service, put the t and the railroads on 
terms, and save fully 10 per cent. of the annual cost of 222 
by making what might be called a horizontal reduction of 10 per cent. This was 
done after a statement was made by the officers of the Posi ice Department that 
it would result in the withdrawal of all first-class postal facilities from the trunk- 
lines, and which prediction, unfortunately for the country, has come true. 

But the answer to the ent that the R pag pikea would be withdrawn 
was met by one of the leading members of the A 


1 
House of tatives: “ the people not desire su 


the 

ch rapidity in the 

the mails; that it made no difference to them; that it was only a 
usiness lar.” 


so particular. 
The statement is made that is falling i that frei - 
ger fare, &., are peng „5 — a de railroads can 25050 ean carry 


the railroad company after the car w little weight is 
in the car, the expense of Legere DANTES LOE atom 

If the weight bore an equal proportion to the space required on all roads it could 
be regulated by weight, but upon every railroad the features of the are so 

h keal ils, oralna hears light, on the proportion of through alle ad 
the mails, W er heavy or li on ion i 
also whether the through mails are sent through in bulk to be distributed on somo 
road beyond, or are distributed on the line of road. 

If the mails were like express then weight could govern, but in addition to 
rch cunts T AL A ADA ODAT bear ETA 

ce, w is e space necessary for si p 

Then each year, with the improvements made in the workings of The mails and 
the more detailed Sars et ee to meet the demands of the public, addi- 

space is necessary for the same weights. 

It can thus be seen that even if the rates for railroad traffic have fallen, the com- 
pensation for mail service has been reduced by demanding additional facilities for 
the same pay, or for little increase. To show this the increase of facilities fur- 
Sap, on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern and the Pennsylvania Railroads 
can be cited: 


Pennsylvania Railroad, New York to Philadelphia. 
net linear car space furnished each way daily: 


The weight of mails on this line from the first record until 1875 have about dou- 


° Lake Shore and Michigan Southern. 
; Feet of linear car space furnished each way daily: 


E T T E E p< ans — . 13 


FCC 
6 resul roads furnishing large proportion are un- 
i comparatively. few are teantully overpaid One 


derpaid or the roads 8 
thing is certain the thing should be equalized, 

A al reduction of 10 
to some roads while it would be 

It may be said that is dered, as there is a certain pay provided forthe 
railway post-office car, but that amounts to but about four cents per mile run for 
an average postal car, about the rental paid by one company to another for use of 
car, and amounts to a rental from the Department to the railroad for the use of the 
extra car. The compensation for hauling, &c., must come from the com 
for weight carried. 

The above will suffice to show the causes which have led to the action on the 
part of the railroad companies in throwing off the post-office cars. 

The New York Central and Hudson River and Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern Rai have withdrawn the fast-mail train. 

This train, an exclusive postal train, was run between New York and Chicago in 
twenty-six hours, leaving New York in the morning, connecting at Albany with 
the mails from Boston, leaving the latter place at 9 p. m., omneo at Cleveland 

P. 


be and it would be economi 
cent, or even more, therefore 
. 


with the trains to Cincinnati and the South, leaving Cleveland at 7.45 p. m., reach - 
ing Cincinnati at 5.15 a. m., at Toledo with trains to Saint Louis and the 
Southwest and to Detroit, leaving T. 11.25, reaching Saint Louis 2 p. m. and 
Detroit 5.15 a. m., and connecting at Chicago with all trains leaving for the West 
and Northwest in the x 

This train took all mails ered in New England the day previous to its start- 
ing, from New York, all New York mail 9 up to time, delivered 
them through New York and Northeastern Ohio during the day, connecting trains 
which delivered mails in all parts of Ohio and Indiana during the night ready for 
an ony morning delivery, and delivering mails in all of IIlinois, Michi 
most of Wisconsin and parts of lowa, Minnesota, and Missouri the day after it left 
New York, and connecting with the only through train to the Pacific coast and 
Territories, advancing the mails to the whole Northwest and West from twelve to 
twenty-four hours. 

Much criticism has been passed on its time of starting from New York, that it 

per train, &c. In arranging its schedule the idea was to give it the 

best schedule for the accommodation of the largest number of people. Not alone 
New York and Chicago were to be considered, but New England, the Middle States, 
and the great West, and also the greatest extent of territory that it would supply 
during business hours of the ay 

If mails are to be delivered in the night and could be as well dispatched on a 
later train which would deliver early in the morning, the mails better lay at the 
office of origin, giving more time to the patrons to prepare the mails and at the 
same time do the work equally well. Heretofore the trains leaving New York in 


the evening left at such hours that the latest possible time a letter for the West 
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although many h 
amused themselves with the idea 4 


a A Ep ere ; and in that case it 
benefit to New England, and it would have delivered in the 
Northwest during the night to such places rA aay Fp receive a 
h, for the reason that all railway post. offices are upon 
Chie „ and to all other places the second day. 
FFF or a lit 
later, it then would have been in truth a New York and Chicago train; for it 


- 


have reached Cleveland, Toledo, and other where connections are made for 
all parts of the country midway between the departure of trains, and mails for all 
these sections would have been forced to lay there until the trains started. 
This would have been an extravagance which the ill afford. As 
it was Boston and New York and surroun country dispatch for Chicago, 
Saint all the country beyond, leaving the former cities 
after all mails in, both city mail and from concen g roads, reach- 
ing Chi and Cincinnati in the 6 
yond, Saint Louis at two p. m. in ample time for d 

On this fast-mail train d months of its existence about sixty- 


= A And of this thirty 
tons, or sixty thousan pounds, or 2 per 
cent., was madeup of ne’ ; which is far below the percentage of dai 

suk cate the morning trains. 8 


tically 


g upon express and 
at 8.45 a. m. and 8.10 p. m., ively, even for mail in bulk, 
7 all from yi ig such as 


‘or 
the Southwest for the ex 
1 East, excep 


“ So far as local service is concerned, we will have about the same on the Penn - 
sylvania Railroad as we had previous to the establishment of the fast mail trains. 

“On the New York Central and Lake Shore, however, we are seriously crippled. 
The speed of the ‘fast mail enabled us to concentrate most of the service upon that 
train. Between New York and Buffalo, therefore, we had but one additional serv- 
ice, leaving New York at & a. m., connecting with the postal car leaving Boston at 
5a, m., at Albany; giving ua a very complete local service. Previous to the fast 
. A 6 


mail leaving Boston the New York mail leaving at 11 p. 
into the ‘ fast’ train. This will not be restored, and 


On the Lake Shore there are very amp ties left for local service, and suf- 
ficient car and cars in which to handle all New land the West; 
but not sufficient to handle any part of the throu; from New York to the 
2 a n such mails be put into the baggage- cars 
com carry as can 
on all trains upon which they now carry them, but these are not sufficient 
for a tithe of the mails. 

“ The Erie has a double daily line of postal cars through to Hornellsville, and a 


ag aga oa taero ta perpen Brann nan ge ng ed a LAS BRES 

a 3% GCC 
and work mails for Michigan, and Ohio, and Indiana, or such parts o latter 
StS‘ wil proven to great delay to tho maila for those States a gt 

u to and give us an 
outlet tor malls. thek con y no possibility be forwarded on the New York Central 
owing to the refusal of facilities.” 

Bo far a0 expenee is concerned, the fast-mail trains were no additional expense 
to the Government, but were economi 

The mails are for by weight, and whether carried on one road or a dozen at 
one hundred miles per hour or ten, the compensation is $25 per ton per mile of road 
hts over five thousand 
rate of speed would and did naturally concentrate on 


those performing the service all mails that could be advanced to its destina- 
1 rate of speed 


service 
In fact if all the service performed by three roads could be performed by one, it 

d make a considerable reduction in the compensation. For instance, 
if 21,000 pounds of mail was carried by one road the compensation would be— 


For the first five thousand pounds, $200 c $200 
Each additional two thousand pounds, at $25 te) TT 200 
Total 7% adenvpecd rast E ee octs „„ — 400 
Ayr a gE rieg apear ng A E A ecient sonne 
was ween seven 

ihe compensation would be— 
For the first five thousand pounds, at $200 per mile... $200 
Each additional two thousand pounds at $25 per mile.........-.....-...-... = 03 
c cc L TATON 225 


or two hundred and twenty-five to each road or $675 gate compensation to the 
three, a difference of $275 per mile of road per annum in favor of concentrating the 
mails, and in this way the fast-mail service worked economy. 

So far as distribution is concerned, that must be made at some place, and it is 
economy to do it on the cars. 

If done at a post-office it must be made in a limited time, as the mails are mostly 
deposited at the latest possible moment before closing-time, or the departure of the 


To distribute these 1 the post-office, force enough must bo on hand 


init Meer ie 
0 as qu as 
this work -d 


If is performed on the cars, the clerks have all the time the mails are 
in transit to do it, and can thus distribute the work over their whole working hours. 
This work of distribution if done at post-offices is going on in a great number of 
them while one railway post-office car passes along and makes the distribution for 


each office. 

Now that the postal facilities have been withdrawn, much of this maill will be 
forced into different post-offices for distribution, The working force of these 
ocos or aan pop yet mee ana — 83 

correspon uced appropriations made o present Congress, w. 
will make this sudden —— of work 3 serioes delay ant] delciment 
. 8 
The effect of all this is already fully felt, and will result in a unanimous demand 
ia ow blic that their mails be given them again with as much prompt- 
tude as heret 

It must be borne in mind that all fast-mail service so far was more 

otherwise. Tha i 


ee ee of railroads in all of the country could 
be devel in perfeo from the start; that possibilities of idea 
were greater was anticipated. 

It was hoped that it could be made an object to the railroads not only to con- 
tinue it, but to improve it from time to time as it was found ble to be im- 

was prevented in a great measure by the fact the com 

who undertook this gigantic scheme of a train upon a schedule with 
su t system as has never been aj ed in any , found thatin 
their opinion its expenses exceeded its revenue ; at least the fact 
that the compensation was reduced 10 per cent., led to the of this 


of service, 
It was in tion ee. for the t and the to 
re ice st mil trafas Advance al to 9 4 tation 
yw i any leavin night previous, 
even if they did start in the morning, and that, 100, for sections of . — very 
close to its initial point. To the section of country within a radius of three hun- 
dred miles of New Tork the withdrawal of the fast trains and the consequent re- 


co 


pasive acer? has been shown that it in- 
rAr Bey itional expense, and for that reason the 


t is the more 


Second. It was also ascertained that certain improvements could be made in its 
schedule which would render it even more we ia its benefits, sag dh pd 
y 


change to this end was defeated by the uncertainty of congressional action 
matter of compensation, and .... ͤ watt ban, 
Very respectfully, 


THEO. N. V. 
General i i 
S r Superintendent Railway Fal hee 
United States Senator. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisiana moves 


that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was a; to; and (at five o’clock and seventeen min- 
adjourned. 


utes p. m.) the Sena 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, August 4, 1876. 


The House met at twelveo’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
I. L. TOWNSEND. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A menago from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had , With amendments, 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested, a bill of the 
following title : 

A bill (H. R. No. 3022) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, preservation, and completion of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA. 

Mr. DUNNELL, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Com- 

merce, reported back, without amendment, a bill (S. No. 413) estab- 


lishing the port of Saint Paul, Minnesota, as a port of appraisal. 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


Mr. DUNNELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
— and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 7 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

CHICAGO PENSION AGENCY. 

Mr. HURLBUT, from the Committee on Civil Service Reform, which 
had been instructed to inquire into the truth of certain allegations in 
regard to the Chicago pension agency, reported the testimony taken 
Bape etc together with the report of the committee upon 

subject. 

Mr. POSTER submitted the views of the minority of the commit- 
tee upon the same subject. 

„„ moved that the reports be printed and laid upon 

e table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. LANE. I ask unanimous consent to have taken from the 

8 table at this time and put upon its passage Senate bill No. 
38, to which there can be no ible objection. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I have no objection to that particular bill, but we 


1876. 
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must at an early hour proceed to the consideration of business on the 
Speaker's table. 

Mr. RANDALL. This taking particular bills from the Speaker's 
table is an unusual proceeding, and it places those whose bills are left 
there at a disadvantage. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The proposition of the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Lana) can only be admitted by unanimous con- 


sent. . 
Mr. LANE. If the bill is read, I think there can be no objection 
to it, 
Mr. EDEN. I will reserve my right to object until the bill is read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the title of the 


bill. 
The title of the bill was read, as follows: 
A bill (S. No. 538) to create an additional land district in the Territory of Idaho- 


Mr. HOLMAN. I think my friend from Oregon [Mr. LANE] will 
consent that that bill remain on the Speaker’s table for the present. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 


HEAD-STONES FOR NATIONAL CEMETERIES. 


Mr. BANNING, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, submitted a unanimous report on the matter of the con- 
tract to furnish soldiers’ head-stones; and moved that the report be 
printed and thé committee discharged from the further consideration 
of the subject. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. EVANS. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table and ae upon its passage at this time Senate bill No. 944. 

Mr. LANE. I reservo the right to object until the bill is read. 

Mr. RANDALL and Mr. PIERCE called for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Virginia, 
[Mr. HEREFORD, ] as the Chair understands, desires to ask for a com- 
mittee of conference, 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. HEREFORD. Iask unanimous consent to have taken from the 
Speaker’s table at this time House bill No. 3022, with the Senate 
amendments thereto, being a bill making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, preservation, and completion of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. And Iam instructed by 
the Committee on Commerce to move a non-coneurrence in the Sen- 
ate amendments, and to ask for a committee of conference thereon, 

Mr. EDEN. I desire to ask a question of the gentleman from West 
Virginia, [Mr. HEREFORD.) Is the object of non-concurring in the 
Senate amendments and asking for a conference to increase the ag- 
gregate amount of appropriations as contained in the bill as it comes 
from the Senate ; or is the object simply to re-adjust the different items 
of appropriations? 

Mr, HEREFORD. I have no SH ie to answering the question 
of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Epkx.] There is no intention 
on the part of the committee of conference to ask the House to in- 
oouo a amount of appropriations in the bill as it comes from the 

na 

Mr. HOLMAN. I believe the motion first in order is to concur in 
the amendments of the Senate, inasmuch as the motion that tends 
to bring the two Houses together in their action takes precedence of 
the motion to non-concur. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion to concur is first in order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Inasmuch as I wish to submit that motion, while 
opposed to the entire bill, I desire to state that the bill, as it comes 
from the Senate, at least reduces the amount of appropriations con- 
tained in the Honse bill. There is, as I understand, a reduction of 
$800,000 from the bill as it the House. I therefore propose to 
submit a motion to concur in the Senate amendments. 

15 ATKINS. To concur without knowing what the amendments 
are 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think most of us know what they are. If any 
gentleman desires it I will ask that the amendments of the Senate be 
reported. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion to concur takes preced- 
ence of the motion to non-concur, even when the previous question 
has been ordered upon a motion to non-concur. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. HERE- 
FORD] would prefer it, I have no objection to referring this bill with 
the Senate amendments to the Committee on Commerce, so that they 
may report to the House what changes, if any, should be made in the 
Senate amendments. But in tho absence of any report of a commit- 
tee to the House, it seems to me that we should act upon the informa- 
tion which we now possess, and which we derive from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as to what action the Senate has taken. Upon such 
a bill as this I hope the House will not consent to non-concur in 
amendments reducing appropriations nearly a million of dollars, over 
$300,000, without a report from a committee. Therefore if the gentle- 
man from West Virginia prefers it, instead of acting upon these 
amendments in the House now, or going into Committee of the Whole 
to consider them as we have a right to do, I will move that the bill 
with the amendments of the Senate be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce for their report. 


Mr. ATKINS. To report at any time? 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I wish to ask one question. If the House pro- 
ceeds under the motion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hor- 
MAN] to consider these amendments, will it be in order as they come 
up to offer amendments to the Senate bill as it comes back to us? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Certainly. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I think it would be more in accordance 
with the custom of the House to refer these amendments for consid- 
eration to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. I 
understand that there are extensive changes made in the bill; andif 
we are to carry out the theory of gentlemen on the other side, that 
the Senate has no right to amend appropriation bills, if the House is 
to control psa eee bills altogether, then these amendments 
ought to be consideredin Committee of the Whole, where every mem- 
poi can have an opportunity to offer amendments and s upon 
them. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly; let the gentleman make that point if 


he thinks proper. 

Mr. WILSO „of Iowa. Ithink the Committee of the Whole is the 
proper place for the consideration of these amendments. 

. HOLMAN. I think so, too, if they are to be considered other- 

wise than under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I move that the amendments of the Senate 
be referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DUNNELL. The course suggested by the gentleman from 
Towa has not been adopted in any case during the present session. I 
hope that the motion of the gentleman from West Virginia will pre- 
vail. It is in harmony with our action heretofore during the present 


session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state, however, that 
the motion of the gentleman from Iowa is strictly parliamentary. 

Mr. DUNNELL. It may be parliamentary, but it is not in har- 
mony with the action thus far taken during the present session. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I want to ask the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. DuNNELL] whether he indorses the management of appro- 
priation bills during the present session ? 

Mr. DUNNELL. I am in favor of a uniform course of procedure 
throughout the session. I do not propose to single out this bill and 
make it the object of a particular attack. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. We ought to forsake our evil ways as soon 
as we can. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to say a word in reference to the different 
motions submitted in regard to this bill. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is the regularorder. The ques- 
tion has been raised by unanimous consent, and it is now before the 


House. 
Mr. REAGAN. Mr. S er, this bill as passed byfthe House ap- 
propriated about $5,800,000. The House committee worked upon the 


measure for three or four months as faithfully and laboriously as any 
committee ever worked upon any bill. They read the report of the 
engineers in reference to every case that they acted upon. y 
called before them the Representatives of every district affected by 
any proposition in the bill. They received before them any Senator 
5 to make suggestions in reference to the formation of the 
bill. 

The purpose of the committee at first was to frame a bill which 
should not appropriate more than $5,000,000; but before it was 
completed the amount, in response to demands of members of the 
Senate and the House and upon the reports of the Engineer Depart- 
ment, was increased about $800,000 beyond what we originally de- 
signed. Indeed, some of us were in favor of making the amount as 
low as $4,000,000 if an equitable bill of that amount could be framed. 
The bill went to the Senate. The Senate has struck out some items 
and inserted others, making a reduction of about $603,000, and mak- 
ing the aggregate appropriation $5,200,000. 

faving been an earnest laborer in tho formation of the House bill, 
and having examined carefully the amendments made by the Senate, 
I wish to say that they create an inequitable and unjust distribution 
of the amounts proposed to be appropriated. I trust, therefore, that 
the motion of the chairman of the Committee on Commeree [Mr. 
HEREFORD] will be adopted and that upon a free conference of the 
two Houses there may be a redistribution of the amounts appropri- 
ated, without augmenting the aggregate Te and possi- 
bly making a still further reduetion, which I think practicable. Thus 
the bill may, I hope, be put in a form more equitable and just, which 
will satisfy both Congress and the country better than the present 
Senate bill which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] pro- 
poses to take as it is. 

One of the reasons in favor of the course which I advocate is that 
the House bill was not acted upon in the Senate by the Committee 
on Commerce but by the Committee on Appropriations, and at a late 
hour in the session when it was impossible for the committee to give 
it one-tenth of the consideration that was 1 to it by the House 
committee. I have no complaint to make of the action of the Senate 
committee; because I presume that in the time allowed them they 
did the best they could except in this: notwithstanding the general 
aggregate of the bill is reduced about $600,000, there is in particular 
States a considerable increase of the amounts appropriated. Itis not 
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a reduction all ’round upon an equitable basis, but it shows it was just 
acted on according to the judgment of the committee without time 
to consider the reports and the facts in relation to the different works. 
This being so, there is no way to correct it except by a conference. 
To accept the bill as it now is would be to do injustice to many 
States and manydistricts. The want of equity in the billcan in some 
measure be supplied by a committee of conference, and without the 
attainment of that end I say the bill is so inequitable as it now stands 
that the House i to defeat rather than pass it. 

Mr. HEREFORD rose, ; 

Mr. REAGAN. One moment. My colleague on the committee sug- 
gests if I have not done it, and I think I may do so without impro- 
priety, to say that whoever represents our committee in the confer- 
ence under the instructions contained in the resolution will keep the 
bill down to $5,000,000 or below it. So the committal of the bill toa 
conference, and I hope the gentleman from Indiana will hear me, if 
the desire of the House committee can be followed, is not to increase 
the provisions of the Senate bill but to decrease them, if that can be 
done. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then letit go to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. LI rise toa question of order. The regular 
order has been called, and that is a motion to go into Committee of 
the Whole, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The consideration of this question was 
23 to by unanimous consent of the House. It is now fully before 

House, and it is too late to make any objection. The point of 
order is overruled. 

Mr. HEREFORD. If I can get the attention of the House for a 
few. moments I will be very much pleased. The motion I made 
under the instructions of the Committee on Commerce was that we 
should non-concur in the Senate amendments and ask for a committee 
of conference. A motion has been made by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Horman] which the Chair has ruled takes precedence. 
The first motion to be voted on, therefore, is one of concurrence in 
Senate amendments. 

Now I desire to say to the friends of this bill in the House that I 
hope they will vote down the proposition of the gentleman from 
E and thereafter that they will sustain the motion I have 
made under the direction of the Committee on Commerce. 

The question simply reduces itself to this: Shall we have a river 
and harbor bill or not? Evidently the object of the penam from 
Indiana—which I presume he will not deny—is to kill the bill in toto. 
Therefore I hope, inasmuch as the Speaker of the House has ruled the 
first question is one of concurrence, this House will vote down that 
proposition, and then sustain the motion I have made to non-concur 
and give the House a committee of conference between the two 
Houses, so we may pass this bill to-day, provided the two commit- 
tees of conference can a We are not going to remain here much 
longer. This bill has been debated in the other end of the Capitol 
for weeks and weeks. We are now on the eve of an adjournment, 
and if this bill has friends on this floor, if there are gentlemen on this 
floor who are in favor of improving the great highways of the coun- 
try, of cheapening the means of getting the produce of the poor man 
to market, of giving us cheap transportation, they will vote in the 
direction I have indicated. 

And with these remarks I have nothing further to say. I do not 
desire to discuss any feature of the bill or the merits of the bill. The 
fate of the bill rests now on the success of the motion I have made, 
and I hope gentlemen of both political parties who are in favor of a 
river and harbor bill will vote non-concurrence. Give the House a 
committee of conference and let us see whether we can prepare a bill 
equitable to all parties. I now yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. Speaker, I think the course which the House 
takes with regard to the disposition of this bill will determine whether 
we will havo any river and harbor bill this year or net. Of course 
the action of the House heretofore and I believe the feeling of every 
member of the House is that a proper, judicious river and harbor bill 
is in the commoninterest of the whole country. Sir, my experience 
on the Committee on Commerce has taught me that it is an exceed- 
ingly difficult task from engineers’ reports and from the demands 
made upon the Committee on Commerce by individual members and 
Senators, and chambers of commerce, and representatives of the differ- 
ent interests all over the country—that it is an exceedingly difficult 
task to prepare any river and harbor bill which shall be in every par- 
ticular exactly just and exactly the most fair of all bills; for the 
general object of that bill is to improve the means of cheap transpor- 
tation of the country, and each particular region desires that im- 
provement shall be as full as possible, each member desires that 
shall be as full as possible in his own region, where he sees the neces- 
sity of it most. 

ow, sir, I am free to say that I think the river and harbor bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Commerce this year was in the main fair 
and equal and in the common general interest of cheap transportation 
throughout the whole length and breadth of ourcountry. I would not 
agree with all its provisions. No individual perhaps would, looking 
over the bill; but very few men have read the reports of the engineers 
tor the last five, six, seven, eight, and ten years, oe a continu- 
ous 2 up to this time of each work and showing the necessity 
for it; and very few members can do so or have the time to do so. 
But, sir, this bill when sent to the Senate was not acted upon, as has 


been remarked, by the Committee on Commerce of the Senate, whose 
duty and whose privilege it was to bring their knowledge on commer- 
cial and navigation questions to the consideration of this bill. It 
was turned over to the Appropriations Committee of the Senate, 
which never has had charge of that class of questions. 

Now, sir, I am free to say that in the particular position in which 
that bill appeared in the Senate the Senate have done far better than 
I had any reason to expect they would. They have made changes, 
in some respects judicious and in some respects injudicious. Were 
it a matter personal to me and my State, I might have great reason 
to complain of what I might think was a seeming unfairness to the 
State I in part represent or a seeming partiality to other States which 
are represented in the bill. But no man in this House can take up 
these two or three hundred matters in that bill, and without years 
of study, withont at least months of careful study of the reports, 
can tell what is fair and what is just, even limiting the appropria- 
tion to any given amount. I am happy to state that I believe the 
Committee on Commerce made and sent to the Senate a Dill as fair 
and as just as such bills can generally be made, and in the real in- 
terest of commerce and of cheap transportation. 

But the House and the Senate disagree. Now, shall we send this 
into the Committee of the Whole for me and you and every other man 
to give his views upon his choice for his own locality? For that is 
all it means. If amended there, it will be amended, if I may say so, 
by the concurrence of those who can get improvements for their own 
particular regions by joining with others. In that case, sir, this bill 
will be lost. And I venture to say that the only manner in which 
this bill can be amended so as to meet the joint views of the House 
and of the Senate is by placing it in charge of a conference commit- 
tee of gentlemen who have made it their study, and who will be able 
to meet the Senate committee, and who will explain to them from their 
own study and their intimate knowledge of every one of these appro- 
3 why they ask for changes in the Senate bill, if they do ask 

or them. 

Now, sir, this bill is the people's bill par excellence, the bill that the 
grangers, the farmers all over the United States demand shall be 
passed, that they may have cheap transportation and thatthe freights 
shall not eat up the entire value of their produce. Feeling that, I 
desire that the House shall pursue the course which shall most surely 
provide some proper bill for carrying on these valuable improvements 
throughout the whole country; and I believe that referring it to a 
committee of conference is the only way in whith a proper bill can 
be passed in this brief remainder of the session. 

Mr. HOLMAN rose. 

Mr. HEREFORD. I now call the previous question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Michigan, if it is 
not too late in the season now to accomplish much by this bill? 

Mr. CONGER. It is not too late, because a large part of these ap- 

ropriations is for material, and a large portion of the material must 
procured in the winter-time. It is essential that the bill should 
ass. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I think it is too late to be of much nse. 

The SPEAKER pe tem; The gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. HEREFORD] demands the previous question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to interpose a motion to refer the bill and 
ameņpdments to the Committee on Commerce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That motion cannot be entertained 
unless the call for the previous question is voted down. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. As the gentleman from West Virginia calls 
the previous question to shut off any opportunity for reply, I ask 
leave to have printed in the RECORD some remarks which I desired 
to make in the direction in which my friend from Michigan has spoken. 

The SPEAKER pro 55 Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Iowa 

ere was no objection; and leave vas granted. [See Appendix. ] 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The main question having been or- 
dered, the first question is on the motion of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, [Mr. Homan] that the House concur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lask that they be reported. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the Senate amendments. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I presume most gentlemen have followed the course 
of these amendments in the other branch of Con I will not ask 
therefore that time be consumed in further reading them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question then recurs on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana, that the House concur in the 
An. EDEN. T wish to make a parli 

$ . I wish to make a amen inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Chair wil —.— it 

Mr. EDEN. I wish to ask the Chair if the House votes to concur 
in the Senate amendments whether that passes the bill? 

Hg SPEAKER pro tempore. That unquestionably will pass the 
ill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Senate amendments reduce the amount appro- 
priated over $300,000 below the bill as it passed the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. FOSTER. Are we not under the five-minute rule? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is not in Committee of the Whole. 

The question being taken on Mr. Homan’s motion, it was not 


agreed to. 
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So the House refused to concur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I now move to lay this bill and the Senate amend- 
ments on the table, for the reason that so much of the season has 
gone by as to render the appropriation of this vast sum of money of 
no value. 

Mr. CONGER. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro iie 75 The motion of the gentleman from In- 
dianaisnot debatable. The gentleman from Michigan will state his 
point of order. SVE. 

Mr. CONGER. My point of order is that the previous question is 
now 8 | 

The SPE. R pro tempore. The previous question only operated 
upon the motion of the gentleman from Indiana, and the present mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana is now in order. 

Mr. HOL . Upon that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 48, nays 142, not 
voting 95; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, John H. Baker, Bell, Blackburn, Bland, Boone, John 
Young Brown, Horatio C. Burchard, Cannon, Collins, Cutler, Danford, 

Eden, Fort, Frye, Glover, Hoar, Hoge, Holman, Hurlbut, Jenks, Le Moyne, Maish, 
Miller, M. , Mutchler, Neal, Packer, Poppleton, Powell, y, Randall, Rice, 
Robinson, Savage, Sheakley, Singleton, liam E. Smith, Southard, Springer, 
Stenger, Stevenson, Thompson, Charles C. B. Walker, Walsh, Wike, and James 


Williams—48. 
NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Atkins, ‘by, Bagley, John H. Bagley, jr., 
William H. Baker, Ballou, Banks, Brees eh B Brig! t, Samuel P. 3 
Cabell, John H. Caldwell. William P. Caldwell, Cason, Caswell, Cate, Caulfield, 
John B. Clarke of Kentucky, John B. Clark, jr., of Missouri, Cochrane, Conger, 
Cook, Culberson, Davis, Davy, Dibrell, Dobbins, Dunnell, Durand, Durham, Eames, 
Ely, Evans, Felton, Finley, Forney, Foster, Franklin, Freeman, Garfield, Gibson, 
Goode, Goodin, Gunter, e, Andrew H. Hamilton, Hancock, Hardenber, 
„Harris, Hartridge, Hartzell, Haymond, Henderson, Hereford, A 
ewitt, a, ince House, Hubbell, Hunton, Hurd, Thomas L. Jones, Joyce, Kas- 
son, Kehr, Kimball, Franklin Landers, Lane, Lapham, Lawrence, Leavenworth, 
Levy, Luttrell, 2 Mackey, MacDougall. M , MeDill, McFarland, Met- 
P. Ph Ips, Pieco. Bi ss Platt Pata Men phate . bun Reilly, Rid! 
Page, Payne, Phe erce, T, tt, Potter, $ ohn y, - 
dle W: m M. Robbins, Roberts, Miles Ross, Rask, Sampson, Beales, Schleicher, 
Sinnickson, Slemons, Smalls, Strait, Stone, Teese, Terry, Thomas, Thornburgh, 
Throckmorton, Washington Townsend, Tucker, Tufts, Van Vorhes, John L. Vance, 
Waddell, Wait, Gilbert C. Walker, Ward, Warren, Erastus Wells, G. Wiley Wells, 
White, Wigginton, Willard, Alpheus S. Williams, Jeremiah N. Williams, Willis, 
Wilshire, Benjamin Wilson, James Wilson, Woodburn, Yeates, and . Bp 
NOT VOTING—Messrs. Abbott, Ainsworth, Ashe, Bass, be, B Bliss, 
Blount, 2 William R. Brown, Buckner, Burleigh, Campbell, Candler, Chapin, 
Chittenden, Clymer, Cowan, Cox, Sig 0 Crounse, Bolt, Den — g 
bert, Ellis, Faulkner, Fuller, Gause, Robert Hamil m, Henry R. Har- 
ris, John T. Harris, Harrison, Hatcher, Hathorn, Hays, Hendee, Henkle, Goldsmith 
W. Hewitt, Hill, Hooker, Hoskins, Hunter, Hyman, Frank Jones, Kelley, 
Knott, Lamar, Geo Lewis, Lord, Lynde, Magoon, McMahon, 
ae William A, Phillips, Plaisted, Pratt, 
ieski Ross, Sayler, Schumaker, Seclyo, 
. Townsend, 
ge Robert B. Vance, Waldron, Alexander S. Wallace, John W. Wallace, Wall- 
in heeler, Whitehouse, Whiting, Whitthorne, Andrew Williams, Charles G. 
illiams, James D. Williams, William B. Williams, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando 
Wood, and Woodworth—95. 


So the motion to lay the bill on the table was not agreed to. 

Mr. HEREFORD. I now call the previous question upon my mo- 
tion that the House non-concur in the amendments of the Senate and 
ask a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered; 
and under the operation thereof Mr, HEREFORD’s motion was agreed 
to. 


Mr. HEREFORD moved to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER tempore 2 as the conferees on the part 
of the House Mr. HEREFORD, Mr. REAGAN, and Mr. DUNNELL. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BRIGHT. I call for the regular order of business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The lar order of business is the 
call of committees for rh of a private nature, and the morning 
hour begins at one o’clock p. m. and the call rests with the Commit- 
tee on Patents. 


85 
on 


è ors, 
Meade, Money, Odell, Oliver, John F. Ph 
Purman, James B. Reilly, John Robbins, So 

A. Herr Smith, Sparks, Spencer, Stowell, Swann, Tar 


HORACE L. EMERY. 


Mr. J, H. BAGLEY, from the Committee on Patents, reported back, 
with a favorable recommendation, the bill (S. No. 675) to enable Hor- 
ace L. Emery to make an application to the Commissioner of Patents 
for the extension of letters-patent for improvement in cotton-ginning 
machines, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


That Horace L. Emery, of Albany, in the State of New York, have leave to make 
application to the Commissioner o Patents for an extension of the letters-patent 
granted to him for an improvement in cotton-ginning machines of date the 4th day 
of September, 1860, for the term of seven years from and after the date of such ex- 
tension by the Commissioner of Patents; such application to be made in the same 
manner and to have the same effect as if the same had been filed not less than ninety 
days before the expiration of the aforesaid original term of said patent; and upon 
such application so filed, the Commissioner atents shall be authorized to con- 
sider and determine the same in the same manner and with the same effect as if the 
application had been duly filed within the time prescribed by law, and as if the 
er term of said patent had not expired: Provided, That no person shall be held 
liable for the infringement of said letters-patent, if extended, formaking use of said 
invention since the expiration of the — — term of said lotters- patent and prior 
to the date of the extension. 


Mr. HURLBUT. I call for the reading of the report in that case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is a report from the Senate com- 
mittee accompanying the bill, which will be read. 

The Clerk read the report, as follows: 


That, from the evidence submitted, it appears that said E improvement 
in cotton-ginning machines is a new and useful invention; that his patent was 
issued on the 4th day of September, 1860; that the said Emery has used due dili- 
fence in introducing the invention during the original term of his letters-patent, 

utthat, without fault or negligence on his part, and owing to the interruption of 
business by the late war and to other circumstances beyond his control, ho has not 
been adequately remunerated ; that he has received, as a profit from his interest 
in manufacturing the said machines, the sum of $7,250, which has been mainly ab- 
sorbed by his expenses in attending fairs, exhibitions, advertising, &c., for the 
1 of introducing said invention. 

That, in the opinion of the committee, thesaid improvement polo oa ee of sa 
to the public a very large amount upon the annual crop of cotton in the Uni 

tates, by reason of the increased ity of the machine, the more uniform clean- 
liness of picking, the improved condition and greater value of the staple, the econ- 
5 of forco required to drive the machine, and the exemption of danger from 
n 


That the Lee had made preparations in time to visit Washington for tho 

posse of ing application to the Commissioner for an extension of his patent, 
ut supposing that the ninety days’ notice required was a rule of the Commissioner 

of Patents and subject to his discretion to some extent, and not a statu perma 
ed that 


ment, he did not reach Washington until fifteen days after the time limi 
seventy-five days before the expiration of the ori term, when he learn 
his only remedy was through an enabling act by Congress, That he has since been 
diligent in e his case upon the attention of Congress, and though it received 
the favorable action of our committee at the last session, the said committee were 
unable to submit their report. 

Your committee are of the opinion that the applicant is entitled to relief from 


— 8 of his mistake, and re recommend the passage of the accompany- 
g 


The question was put upon ordering the bill to a third reading; and 
upon a division there were—ayes 7, noes 31. 

Mr. J. H. BAGLEY. I call for tellers; but before the vote is taken 
I should like to say a word. 

v m SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has a right to be 
eard. 

Mr. J. H. BAGLEY. This bill is designed simply to correct an error 
or inadvertence on the part of the patentee. He was entitled under 
the statutes to the extension of his patent, but he was about ten days 
too late in making his application, and this bill is merely to correct 
that error. This patent was issued in 1860. It is fora machine which 
is used exclusively in the South, and on account of the war the pat- 
entee was unable to transact any business. Since then he has been 
introducing the machine, but has received no adequate reward for his 
invention. 

Mr. HURLBUT. Why is it that this patentee did not go before the 
Commissioner 

Mr. J. H. BAGLEY. He was under the impression 

Mr. HURLBUT. He was ignorant of the law. 

Mr. J. H. BAGLEY. No; he made a mistake of ten days in apply- 
ing for his extension. 

r. NEAL. Does not this report show that this pateutee has already 
received over $7,000 for his machine ? 

Mr. J. H. BAGLEY. Yes; but he has expended it all in introducing 
his machine. 

Mr. NEAL. The question, then, seems to be this: whether the Gov- 
ernment shall not only give this patentee a term of fourteen years of 
exclusive privilege, but shall further insure the success of his patent? 

Mr. J. H. BAGLEY. He has not had fourteen years’ advantage of 
his patent; only about five or six years. 

Mr. NEAL. He was ted a patent for fourteen years. 

Mr. J. H. BAGLEY. That is true; but the war came on, and he 
could not introduce his machine during the first portion of that period. 

Mr. NEAL. And you want the Government to insure the success 
of this patent? 

Mr. J. H. BAGLEY. No. I simply ask the House to correct the 
error which the man made in applyin for his extension. This bill 
was discussed in the Senate at ength, and unanimously passed by 
the Senate, to give the man the privilege of again going 
Commissioner of Patents. 

Mr. COCHRANE. Is there any provision in this bill to protect 
parties who in good faith had manufactured this machine since the 
expiration of the patent? 

. J. H. BAGLEY. There is such a provision. But the patentee 
has manufactured all these machines himself. He proposes to con- 
tinue their manufacture himself, and not to license other parties for 
a royalty to manufacture them. T hope the bill will pass. 

The 1 5 5 was upon ordering the bill to be read a third time. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. No quorum having voted, the Speaker 
will order tellers under the rule, and appoints the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. J. H. BAGLEY] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
HURLBUT] to act as telllers. 

The House eae divided; and the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 55, noes 68; no quorum voting. 

Before the result of this vote was announced, 

Mr. J. H. BAGLEY called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 49, nays 123, not vot- 
ing 113; as follows: 

YEAS—Mesars. Adams, © A. ley, John H. ley, jr., 
Baker, Ballou, Banks, Canta Cannel, Conse, Darrall, Batz, Babs 
Eames, Ely. Finley, Hardenbergh, Benjamin W. Harris, Haymond, Hen 


fore the 


William H. 
Dunnell, 
e, Abram 


Perna Ae EA ars bas ani. TOD 
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RECORD—HOUSE. AUGUST 4, 


S. Hewitt, Hoar, Hoge, 8 Franklin Landers, Lane, Leavenworth, Lord, 
Nash, Norton, O'Brien, ON 1 Pago, Pierce, Pla Rea, 
Smalls, Stowell, Wait, Charles C. 


C 
Williams, Willis, and Woodbarn—49. 

NAYS—Messrs. Ainsworth, Anderson, Atkins, Bagby, John H. Baker, Bell, 
Blackburn, Bland, Boone, — — John Youn, 
chard. John H. Caldwell, P. Caldw 
John B. Clarke of Kentucky, John B. Clark, jr., of 
Cook, Culberson, Cutler, Danford, Davis, Di 
Forney, Fort, Foster, Freeman, Gibson. 
H. Hamilton, a Harrison, dge, l 
Hubbell, Hunton, Hurlbut, Jenks, Thomas L. Jones, E eaa Kimball, Law- 

eas M , McMahon, Mi 
Morrison, Neal, New, Packer, Payne, Ph John F. eee op- 
Roberts, Robinson Mile 3 2 5 Bheabley, sin, 
„Miles son, 4 i 
a, Slemons, William E. Smith, Southard, 


ger, Strait, Stenger, Stevenson, 
tone, Terry, Thomas, e Thornburgh, kmort Washington Town- 
send, Tucker, Turney, John Vance, Waddell, Gilbert C. Walker, Wal: “tL i, 


es— 123. 
NOT VOTING—Messrs. Abbott, Ashe, Banning, Bass, 
Baga 8 ees Samuel D. rey — 
T, ttenden, er, Cowan, Cox. y 
— Durand. Egbert, Elis, Faulkner, Franklin. Faller, 
bert Hamilton, H R 


Bliss, 


Odell, 


Sobieski Ross, Rusk, Sayler, 1 Seel: 
Martin 0 


5 V. 
Wallace, John W. Wallace, 3 A 
Whitehouse, Whiting, Whitthorne, Andrew W. Charles G. Williams, Will- 
jam B. Williams, Wilshire, Benjamin Wilson, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Wood- 
worth, and Young—113. 
So the bill was not ordered to a third reading. 
Mr. CONGER. I move that this bill be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Patents, not to be brought back on a motion to reconsider. 
Mr. RANDALL. I move to lay the bill on the table. What is 
the use of killing these bills constantly, and having them always 


comin, eer 

Mr. 80 GER. This bill has not been killed. 

Mr. RANDALL. It has been pretty well scotched, and we may as 
well kill it at once. f 

The motion to lay on the table was Sign to. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
laid on the table, and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

PAYMENT OF EMPLOYES OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Indiana, from the Committee of Accounts, re- 
ported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be authorized to pay 
to tho parties whose names a on the annexed schedule the sums set opposite 
their names; the total sum to be paid amounting to $1,341.87. 

Mr. RANDALL. Read the schedule, 

Mr. HURLBUT. Let the names be read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Indiana. Some sixteen employés of the House 
who were discharged on the 30th of June did not receive their pay at 
thet time, and could not receive it until the 22d day of July. A res- 
olution was passed by the House the other day directing the Com- 
mittee of Accounts to inquire into the propriety of allowing them 
compensation up to the time when they received their pay for June. 
We nave Sarei: to this resolution allowing them pay up to the 22d 
of July. 

Mr. HURLBUT. DoI understand that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Accounts [Mr. WILLIAMS] reports here a proposition to 

ay men for time that they have not served—for time after they had 
en disch. from service ? 

Mr. AV. ILL , of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

~HOLMAN. The gentlemen from Illinois [Mr. HURLBUT] will 

remember that it has been the common practice to give employés a 

month’s extra pay. A resolution is offered at almost every session of 

Congress to Pay 15 pages of the House for an entire month after the 
0 


adjournment 0 5 7 7 55 
.HURLBUT. But the gentleman from Indiana always op it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is unimportant. I am merely s ing of 
the practice, which has been to pay a full month’s compensation in 
excess of the time of actual service. This practice seems to prevail 
in almost et ma Te of the Government. 

Mr, HURLBUT. But I wonder at the gentleman from Indiana, 
who is the great fugleman of reform, proposing to pay men for work 
that the 1 not done and to pay them for staying over here in order 
to be paid. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am simply calling the attention of the gentle- 
man to what has been a very common practice. My colleague [Mr. 
WILLIAMS ] and the Committee of Accounts are merely following, and 
to a partial extent only, a practice which has been almost universal 


for many years past. 
Mr. KASSON. Have the Committee of Accounts reported in favor 
of any extra for those men who were discharged last December? 
Mr. HOL I would remark that the same thing was done, 
with the concurrence of the tleman from Illinois, [Mr. HuRLBUT, ] 
in regard to the employés of the Engraving and Printing Bureau, who 


were paid a full month’s extra compensation. The appropriation of 
$25,000 for making this additional payment to the discharged em- 
ployés of that Bureau received, I believe, the universal concurrence 
of this House. The practice, therefore, is too prone to permit any 
point to be made on this resolution, although I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that the practice is a very unwise one. 

Mr. FRYE. Was it not also the “practice” to furnish tea for the 
use of members? [ Laughter. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That was the practice, I believe, on the other side 
of the House, 

Mr. WHITE, I would like to inquire of the gentleman from In- 
diana whether when the employés of the last Congress were dis- 
charged at the beginning of the present session they were allowed 
a month’s extra pay after their discharge? Perhaps I do not make 
myself understood. If I understand the resolution now before the 
House—— 

a Mr. WILLIAMS, of Indiana. Let me answer the gentleman's ques- 
ion. 

Mr. WHITE. Not just now. The effect of this resolution, as I un- 
derstand, is to allow additional salary to employés who have been 
disc already. Now I want to know whether the employés who 
were disc by the officers of this House when the administra- 
tion of its affairs passed from republican into democratic hands were 
allowed any extra salary? 

Mr. FORT. I can answer the gentleman that they were not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Indiana. We did not pay those employés who 
were discharged last December, because they received the pay that 
was due them and they did not have to wait here for even one day 
to get their pay. I am as far as any gentleman on this floor from 
being willing to pay men for services not rendered; and I would have 


been very much op to paying a single one of these men if they 
could have obtain 3 when they were discharged; but they 
could not then be paid. y? Because the other branch of Con- 


refused to pass until the 22d of July the bill which had passed 
House for the purpose of paying those employés. Consequently 
these men were detained here for want of money to take them to 
their homes. We now propose to pay them $77 apiece for the time 
bap Hak detained here in consequence of not getting their pay. 
. WHITE. I would like to ask one other question. Kunda 
stand that these are clerks of committees, and I would like to know 
whether this list includes all the committee clerks whose services 
might be dispensed with. 
‘ WILLIAMS, of Indiana. Thero is not a single clerk in this 
ist. 


Mr. RANDALL. Let me say that this is the result of the action of 
the House in reducing the number of employés heretofore employed by 
the republican House. 

Mr. ITE. That may bea good point; but does this list include 
all that might be dismissed? I ask that the list be read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Indiana, I call for the previous question, 

Mr. CONGER. Let the list be read. 

Mr. FORT. I would like to make a remark. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Indiana. I yield of course to my colleague on 
the committee, [Mr. Fort. 

Mr. FORT. Since the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations [Mr. RANDALL] has made his very cutting remark, I 
wish to say that if there is any economy in this proposition I would 
like him to point it out. This House now proposes to pay a man $133 
for waiting here thirty days for fifteen days’ pay. Is that economy? 
It will cost us $133 as interest on $45 for thirty days, and they ask us 
to pay over $1,300 for this delay. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will answer the gentleman. It is practically 
dispensing with the number of officers whom you employed here in 
the last Congress, and whom we now discharge under the operations 
of a policy of reduction. nse we were not able to pay them 
jompo we give them pay for twenty days that they were detained 

ere waiting for their pay. 

Mr. FORT. These were not the employés of the last Congress, but 
are the appointees of the present democratic House, 

For one I do not propose to sit here longer and be lectured by the 
rena [Mr. RANDALL] on economy when his practice will not 

rhim out. Ihave asked the names be read by the Clerk. It will 
nce that one n Fk! Pov, Be the 15th of June and pipa 
on pay for en days due him. It is now proposed to pay him 
$133 as interest on his pay for fifteen days. That is the economy the 
gentlemen of the other side popas 

Mr. RANDALL. We have reduced the expenses here $100,000. 

Mr. FORT. Iam willing to pay all discharged men and have been, 
but no such proposition was ever made by gentlemen on the other side 
of the House to pay employés disch: when they came into power. 
Not one single wounded Union soldier ever got one cent additional 
pay when he was dise Gentlemen on that side of the House 

id not propose to pay them any extra pay. Now I want this list of 
discharged employés to be read and put into the Rxconb. It will 
show that those me who are lecturing us on economy do not 
practice it themselves when it applies to their own party. 

I wish it distinctly understood that the other side of thu House 
have made no such proposition to pay republicans who were dis- 
charged when they came into power. They have kicked out one- 
legged and one-armed Union soldiers, and did not propose to pay 
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them one single cent beyond the pay for the days they had rendered 
their faithful service. 

Mr. HOLMAN, The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. FORT. No; I am not mistaken. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It has been explained there has never been but 
one disabled soldier dismissed from the service, and that was under a 
misapprehension, and another wounded soldier put in his place at 
once. 

Mr. FORT. The gentleman knows that at least twenty wounded 
Union soldiers were discharged, and he can find the names of some 
of them published in the New York Times of August 1, 1876, and in 
no instance did his party pay them a single cent in addition to what 
they had earned. 

r. RANDALL. In reference to this matter of not paying dis- 
charged clerks of the last administration, I desire to say we paid 
them by keeping them here up to December and later, paying them 
for five months when they did not perform any service at all. 

So much for that. As to our action in the administration of this 
House the record shows that we have reduced the ditures of 
the employés about this House about $100,000 since we had the 


wer, 
Petr. CONGER. Not if the 2 adds the expense of clerks 
smpi ed since the number of clerks was adopted. 

r. RANDALL. Les, sir; the force is enormously reduced. 

Mr. CON GER. The force has enormously increased since the gen 
tleman’s committee reported the number that should be employ 

Mr. RANDALL. © have adhered mainly to the number we 
agreed upon, although the other end of the Capitol would not. 

Mr. CONGER. The other end of the Capitol did not employ clerks 
for our committees. I ask now for the of those names. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Prior to putting the question on the 
8 the demand for the previous question the Clerk will read 
the list. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


List of employés of the House, 
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S. M. Freeman. 
J. W. Wigains 
R. H. Paxton... A 
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* Twenty-two days, to July 22, at $3.60 per day. 


t Thirty-seven days, to July 22, at $3.60 per day. 


The previous question was seconded and the main question or- 
dered; and under the operation thereof the report of the committee 
"Mr WILL 

Mr. IAMS, of Indiana, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the report of the committee was adopted; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. ` 


CLERK TO A COMMITTEE. 
Mr. WILLIAMS, of Indiana, also, from the Committee of Accounts, 
rted the following resolution : 
he Clerk read as follows: ; 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Real-Estate Pool and Jay Cooke Indebted- 
ness be, and are hereby, allowed to retain the service of a clerk from the 15th da; 
of July, 1876, to the close of the present session ; and the compensation of said 
clerk be $4 per diem. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will my colleague allow me to ask this question : 
Whether the services required of a clerk on that committee are not 
performed almost entirely by a stenographer? 

Mr. of Indiana. I am not able to answer that. They 
have sent a request for the service of a clerk for this time. 

Mr. HOL . As my colleague has not inquired into the subject, 
Lask him to consent to recommit the resolution. Committees en- 
g in investigations have stenographers employed at high salaries, 
and as a general thing, so far as I am informed, they do not require 
the services of a clerk. I hope my colleague will inquire whether the 
duties 8 are not by stenographers instead of by a clerk. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Indiana. I have been satisfied of that fact all 
the time; that the investigation had to be performed by a stenog- 
rapher. But notwithstanding that every committee seemed to be 
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very anxious to have a clerk; and I have only reported this resolu- 
tion in accordance with the instructions of the majority of the Com- 
mittee of Accounts and at the request of the committee which de- 
sired the services of this clerk, The chairman of the committee can 
probably explain it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. With the consent of my colleague, I will move to 
recommit the report of the Committee of Accounts with instructions 
to inquire if the duties are not performed by a stenographer. 

The question being taken on Mr. HOLMAN’s motion, there were 
ayes 17, noes 45; no quorum voting. 

Mr. HOLMAN. [insist on farther count, Gentlemen must know 
there is an army of clerks unemployed about this House, absolutely 
unemployed ; the duties being 8 by stenographers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. bate is not in order. Further count 
being demanded, the Chair will order tellers; and appoints the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, Mr. WILLIAMS, and the gentleman from Indiana, 
Mr. HOLMAN. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I ask to have the resolution read again. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I not interrupt further the public business by 
insisting on further count, although I am satisfied that this clerk is 
not reqnired. 

Mr. CONGER. Since the gentleman from Indiana has called the 
attention of the House to the increase of this great army of clerks, I 
think we ought to have that question decided. Therefore if the gen- 
tleman fails to have the cou 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman is not stating correctly what I said. 
Idid not say there was an increase in the number, but that an unnec- 

number was employed. 

Mr. CONGER. Iunderstood the gentleman to state that there is an 
enormous increase in the number of clerks employed. 

Tho SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate is ont of order. 

Mr. WHITE. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The tellers will take their places. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have withdrawn the call for further count. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is renewed by the gentleman from 
Michigan, and the Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Mr. Concer, and the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. WILLIAMS. 
Mr. CONGER. I do not insist on further count. 

So (farther count not being called for) the motion to recommit the 
rt was not a l to. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The question recurs, Will the House 
agree to the report? 

Mr. WHITE. Irise to a point of order. Will it be in order to 
move to amend this resolution by transferring a clerk from a com- 
mittee where he does no work to this committee where he may per- 
form service for the $4 per diem :? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
WEMA) yields to tho gentleman from Kentucky for that purpose, 
any amendment may be offered. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman yield to me for an amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Indiana. I call for the 8 question. 

Mr. WHITE. My proposition is that the clerk of the Committee 
on Education and Labor be assigned to this committee. 

Mr. EDEN. LI object to debate. I understand the previous ques- 
tion is o ting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
WILLIAMS } has just demanded the previous question. 

The question being taken on seconding the demand for the pre- 
vious Werte there were—ayes 67, noes 14; no quorum voting. 

155 eer 5 Indiana, re for further 3 1 

e SP. pro tempore. A quorum not having voted, the Cha 
will order tellers; and appoints the gentleman gl Indiana, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, and the gentleman from Indiana, 


re 


Mr. BAKER. 


e wish to inquire if the morning hour has not 
expi 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is now dividing. 


The tellers reported—ayes 109, noes 42. 

So the previous ques was seconded and the main question or- 
dered; and under the operation thereof the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. WHITE. I move to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

The SPEAKE R pro tem The gentleman from Kentucky moves 
to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was adopted. 

hg MILLEAN, of Indiana. And I move to lay that motion on 
the table. 

Mr. WHITE. I do not yield for that purpose. I ask that the 
amendment may be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana is in order. No other business being before the House, the 
gentleman from Indiana has the right to move to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. If the Chair recog- 
nized the gentleman from Kentucky to move to reconsider, is it not 
the universal rule that he should be given the floor for debate if it 1s 
a debatable motion? The Chair is entitled to recognize the gentle- 
man having charge of the measure or any other gentleman in favor 
of it to move to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 


adopted and to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. Nut if he 
recognizes another gentleman who moves to reconsider and takes the 
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floor to debate the measure, is he not entitled to the floor for that 
urpose? The Chair will recollect that that rule was enforced by 
Speaker Kerr at an early period of the session in an important 
case, the amnesty bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not desire to take the 
tleman from Kentucky off the floor. He supposed the gentleman 
fad made his motion and yielded the floor. 
Mr. WHITE. I did not yield the floor. 
sen SPEAKER pro tempore. Then the gentleman is recognized by 
e Chair. 
Mr. WHITE. I move to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was just passed, and I will state my object in so doing. 
: anes I make the point of order that the morning hour has 
Mr. WILLIAMS, of Indiana. I make the point of order that the 
tleman from Kentucky did not rise from his seat until he had 
shouted “ Mr. Speaker,” and therefore that I am entitled to the floor. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot take the gentleman 
from Kentucky off his feet ; he is entitled to the floor. 
Mr. WHITE. Iam much obliged to the gentleman from Indiana 
for his courtesy. 
Mr. EDEN. I make the point of order that the morning hour has 


expired. 

Mr. WHITE. Then I make the point of order that I shall be enti- 
tled to the floor to-morrow upon this motion. 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh! „Suffleient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a parliamentary 3 

TE SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will be glad to hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOAR. Is not a motion to reconsider a question so highly 
privileged that a gentleman who is addressing the House upon it may 
continue notwithstanding the expiration of the morning hour? 

The SPEAKER eee The Chair thinks the point of order 
is ye taken and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE] is rec- 
ognized. 

Ar. WHITE. I do not desire to detain the House for more than a 
moment in support of the amendment which I desire to offer to the 
resolution just adopted. I ask that the resolution be read as passed 
and as I proposed to amend it. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The gentleman must allow the vote to be 
taken on the motion to reconsider before he can offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Kentucky to ask that his proposed amendment shall be read as 
a — of his remarks, and not as being offered at this time. 

; e Clerk read the amendment proposed by Mr. WHITE, as fol- 

OWS: 

After the „present session,” add the following: 

That the clerk of the Committee on Education and Labor be instructed to per- 
form this labor without extra compensation. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Hor- 
MAN, I who is always in favor of retrenchment and honest reform, has 
said that we have an army of officers about this House that are not 
needed; he has said that at least in substance. Now we have a prop- 
osition here to increase that army of officers by one and to give him 
$4 per day for his work. I make the point that we have a clerk to 
the Committee on Education and Labor who I think cannot certainly 
be employed by that committee, and I ask that he be assigned to per- 
form this duty. His name is now upon the roll of the officers of the 
House and he is receiving compensation I am not sure whether at the 
rate of $4 per day or $5 per day. That committee have not held a meet- 
ing for some weeks, and I ask that their clerk be assigned to disch 
these duties and thus save the salary of an additional clerk to the 
country. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why not discharge that clerk to the Committee 
on Education and Labor? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman then is certainly not in favor of re- 
trenchment and reform. 

The question was taken on Mr. HoLMan’s motion, and it was 


to. 
So the motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Am from the Se by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
announced that the Senate passed bills of the following titles; in 
which he was directed to ask the concurrence of the House: 

An act (S. No. 234) to amend section 4698 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States so as to allow a pension of $37 per month to sol- 
diers who have lost both an arm and a leg, in lieu of $24 per month 
now allowed; 

An act (S. No. 307) concerning security on writs of error and ap- 

, and for other purposes ; 

An act (S. No. 526) to amend section 1036 of the Revised Statutes 
relating to the District of Columbia; and 

An act (S. No. 1007) concerning the employment of Indian scouts. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed, with- 
out amendment, bills of the House of the Slowing Meee: 

An act (H. R. No. 2133) to amend section 10 of the act making ap- 

ropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
rtment for the year ending June 30, 1876; and 


_An act (H. R. No. 361) to reduce the area of the military reserva- 
tion of Fort Laramie, Wyoming Territory. 

The message further announced that the Senate pgs ie to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. No. 
846) to punish the counterfeiting of trade-mark goods and the sale 
or dealnig in of counterfeit e-mark goods; asked a conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. ConKLING, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, and Mr. STEVENSON 
as managers of the conference on the part of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate insisted on its 
amendments disagreed to by the House to the bill (H. R. No. 3625) 
providing for the sale of the Osage ceded lands in sas by actual 
settlers, agreed to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 

ing votes of the two Houses, and had appointed Mr. INGALLS, 
. EDMUNDS, and Mr. KERNAN as managers of said conference on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the Senate had agreed to tho 
concurrent resolution of the House correcting an error in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H. R. No. 3963) to amend su ions 246 and 251 of 
section 12 of an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1875, and for other p z 5 1 June 23, 1874, and for 
other purposes, and section 3954 of the Revised Statutes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the House now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Pending that motion I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee takes precedence on Friday. 

Mr. RANDALL. We want to keep faith with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] as to his speech. 

Mr. BRIGHT. The gentleman from Ohio can speak to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This being Friday the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee is, under the rules, first in order. 

Mr. CROUNSE, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Some days 
since a report was made from a committee of conference on Senate 
bill No. 779, which report was rejected by the House, and a motion to 
reconsider entered. The maniy I desire to make of the Chair is, 
whether that motion to reconsider can be called up at this time in 
antagonism of the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
BRIGHT] that the House now resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This being Friday, under the rule it is 

rivate-bill day, and no motion to reconsider the action of the House 
in relation to a bill of a public character can be entertained on this 
day, unless the consideration of private business is postponed. There- 
fore the privileged question before the House at this moment is the 
motion of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BRIGHT] that the 
House now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. CROUNSE. Will not the gentleman from Tennessee yield just 
long enough to allow a vote to be taken on the motion to reconsider? 

BRIGHT. I cannot yield to the gentleman. A number of re- 
quests have been made to me, and if I should grant them all they 
would take up an hour or more, 

The motion of Mr. BRIGHT was not agreed to; upon a division— 
ayes 38, noes 110. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the rules be suspended and that the 
House now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. FORT. I desire to submit a report from a committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] is pending to go into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

The motion of Mr. HOLMAN was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


Am o from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate insisted upon their amendments, 
disa to by the House, to the bill (H. R. No. 3022) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, 5 und completion 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed as the 
managers of the conference on the part of the Senate Mr. ALLISON, 
Mr. SARGENT, and Mr. Ransom. 

COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 

Tho House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. EDEN in the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee of the Whole will resume the 
consideration of the pending special order, being the bill (H. R. No. 
2592) to transfer the conduct of Indian affairs from the Interior to 
the War Department. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I zoare that the speech of the 
entleman from Mississippi [ Mr. LAMAR] has not yet appeared in the 
ECORD, 80 that I might have had its full and authentic text before 

offering my own remarks in reply. But his propositions were so clearly 
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and so very ably stated, the doctrines that ran through it were so logi- 
cally connected, it will be my own fault if I fail to understand and 
appreciate the general scope and purpose of his speech. 
the outset, I desire for myself and for a majority, at least, of 

those for whom Is , to express my gratitude tothe gentleman for 
all that portion of his speech which had for its object the removal of 
pi pele and unkindly feelings that have arisen among citizens 
of the Republic, in consequence of the late war. Whateverfavltsthe 
speech may have, its author expresses an earnest desire to make prog- 
ress in the direction of a better understanding between the Nort 
and eet South; and in that it meets my most hearty concurrence and 
approval. 

will attempt to state briefly what I understand to be the logic of 
the gentleman’s 0 05 He sets out with deploring the evilsof party, 
and expressing the belief that the great mass of the American people 
are tired of much that belongs to party; and, looking beyond and 
above mere party prejudices and passions, they peaty desire to re- 
move public corruptions, and reform the manifold errors and evils of 
administration and legislation; that those errors and evils consist 
mainly of two things: First, of a generally corrupt state of public 
administration ; and second, of a deplorable state of the civil service ; 
that this state of affairs is buttressed and maintained by an enormous 
army of 100,000 civil office-holders and 100,000 more expectants for 
office; and that because of this vast force the people have hitherto 
been unable to make the reforms they desire. This | is his major prem- 


ise. 

The next point, his minor premise, is that the republican party is 
incapable of effecting the great reforms which the people desire; and 
his conclusion from these premises is that the democratic party ought 
to be brought into power in the coming election. 

This was the summary, and, I may say, abrupt, conclusion of his 
reasoning. The gentleman seemed to be aware that there might be 
some apprehensions in the minds of the people that it would not, quite 
yet, be safe to recall the democratic party to power; and he endeay- 
ored to quiet those apprehensions by stating in the first place that 
there need be no fear that the South, lately in rebellion, would again 
control the Government; that they were prostrated; that their in- 
stitutions had been overthrown; that their industries had been 
broken up; that in their weak and broken condition there need be no 
fear that th y would again be placed at the head of public affairs; 
and, finally, that the South has united with the democratic party not 
from choice, but forced to it by inexorable necessity as their only 
means of protection. 

In the second place, there was apprehension, he said, that the de- 
mocracy, if they came into power, would not preserve the beneficent 
results of the war. But he assures us that this fear is groundless; 
that the Ro of the South have no aspirations which are not 
bounded by horizon of the Union; that they as well as the de- 
mocracy of the North accept, honestly and sincerely, the t results 
of the war; and that they can be trusted to preserve all the good that 
has Deen gnp L 5 $ 

in he says it is feared, on the part of many, that the colored race 

te enslaved, will not be safe in the full enjoyment of all the rights 
resulting from the war and guaranteed by the amendments to the 
Constitution. This he also assures us is a groundless fear, because 
the people of the South understand the colored race, appreciate their 
qu ties, and are on such a footing of friendship aad. regard that 

ey are in fact better fitted to meet the wants of that people and 
help them along in the way of civilization, enlightenment, and peace 
than those who are further removed from such knowledge. 

He Se the statement that the South sheactully accepts the 
results of the war; and admits that that much good has been ee 
by the republican party which ought to be preserved. I was gratified 
to hear the gentleman speak of Lincoln as “ the illustrious author of 
the great act of emancipation.” That admission will be welcomed 
8 those who believe in the justice and wisdom of that 

tact, ile speaking of the condition of the South and its wants 
e deplores two evils which afflict that portion of our country: First, 
Federal supervision; and second, negro ascendency in its political 
affairs. In that connection, it be remembered, he quoted from 
John Stuart Mill and from Gibbon; the one to show that the most 
deplorable form of government is where the slave governs; and from 
the other to show the evils of a government which is in alien hands. 
The gentleman represented the South as suffering the composite evils 
depicted by both these great writers. That I may be sure to do him 
justice I quote a paragraph from the Associated Press report of his 
speech : 


The inevitable effect of that reconstruction policy had been to draw one race to 
its support and drive the other race to its opposition. He quoted Gibbon, the his- 


as saying that the most absurd and 8 stem of government which 

could be conceived of is that which subjects patie of a country to the domina- 
tion of his slave. He also quoted from John Stuart Mill to the t that when a 
vernment is adminis: by rulers not esp rom to the people governed, but 
‘some other community, it is one of the worst of conceivable its, and he 
said that the hideous system established in the South is a composite of those two 
vicious systems, The people are subjected to the domination of former slaves, 
and are ruled over by people whose constituents were not the people for whom 


they should act, but 


Now, I have stated—of course very briefly but I hope with entire 
fairness—the scope of the very able speech to which we listened. In 
a word it is this: the republican party is oppressing the South; negro 
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suffrage is a grievous evil; there are serious corruptions in public af- 
fairs in the national legislation and administration ; the civil service 
of the country especially needs great and radical reform; and there- 
fore the democratic party ought to be placed in control of the Gov- 
ernment at this time, by tho election of Tilden and Hendricks. 

It has not been my habit, and it is not my desire, to discuss mere 

party politics in this great legislative forum. And I shall do so now 
only in so far as a fair review of the gentleman’s speech requires, My 
remarks shall be responsive to his; and I shall discuss party history 
ath party policy only as the logic of his speech leads into that do- 
main. 
From most of the premises of the gentleman, as matters of fact 
and history, I dissent; some of them are undoubtedly correct. But, 
for the sake of argument only, admitting that all his premises are 
correct, I deny that his conclusion is warranted by his premises; and, 
before I close I shall attempt to show that the good he seeks cannot 
be secured by the ascendency of the democratic party at this time. 

Before entering upon that field, however, I must notice this re- 
markable omission in the logic of his speech. Although he did state 
that the country might consider itself free from some of the dan- 
gers which are DAONARN as the result of democratie ascendency, 
he did not, as I remember, by any word attempt to prove the fitness 
of the democracy as a political organization to accomplish the re- 
forms which he so much desires; and without that affirmative proof 
of fitness his argument is necessarily an absolute failure. 

It is precisely that fear which has not only made the ascendency 
of the democratic party so long impossible, but has made it incom- 
petent to render that service so necessary to good government—the 
service of maintaining the position of a wise and honorable opposi- 
tion to the dominant party. Often the blunders and faults of the 
republican party have been condoned by the people because of the 
violent, reactionary, and disloyal spirit of the democracy. 

He tells us that is one of the well-known lessons of political his- 
tory and philosophy; that the opposition party comes in to preservo 
and crystallize the measures which their antagonists inaugurated ; 
and that a conservative opposition party is better fitted to accom- 
plish such a work than an aggressive radical party who roughly pio- 
peered the way and brought in the changes. And to apply this max- 
im to our own situation he tells us that the differences between the 
republican and the democratic parties upon the issues which led to 
the war and those which grew out of it, were rather differences of 
time than of substance; that the democracy followed more slowly in 
the republican path, but have at last arrived, by prudent and consti- 
tutional methods, at the same results; and hence they will be sure 
to guard securely and cherish faithfully what the republicans gained 
by reckless and turbulent methods. There is some truth in these 
“glittering generalities,” but, as applied to our present situation, 
they are entitled only to the consideration which we give to the bright 
but fantastic pietura of a Utopian dream, 

I share all that gentleman’s aspirations for peace, for good govern- 
ment at the South; and I believe I can safely assure him that the 
great majority of the nation shares the same aspirations. But he 
will allow me to say that he has not fully stated the elements of the 
great problem to be solved by the statesmanship of wiy The 
actual field is much broader than the view he has taken. And before 
we can agree that the remedy he proposes is an ere r one, we 
must take in the whole field, comprehend all the conditions of the 
problem, and then see if his remedy is sufficient. The change he pro- 
poses is not like the ordinary change of a ministry in England when 
the government is defeated on a tax bill or some routine measure of 
legislation. He proposes to turn over to the custody and manag e- 
ment of the Government to a which has filer ean and with 
the greatest bitterness resisted all the great changes of the last fifteen 
years, changes which were the necessary ts of a vast revolution— 
a revolution in national policy, in social and political ideas—a revolu- 
tion whose causes were not the work of a day nor of a year but of 
generations and centuries. The scope and character of that mighty 
revolution must form the basis of our judgment when we inquire 
whether such a change as he proposes is safe and wise, 

In discussing his proposition we must not forget that as the re- 
sult of this resolution the South, after the great devastations of war, 
the great loss of life and treasure, the overthrow of its social an 
industrial system, was called upon to confront the new and difficult 
problem of two races; one just released from centuries of slavery, 
and the other a cultivated, brave, proud, imperious race, to be brought 
together on terms of equality before the law. New, difficult, delicate, 
and dangerous questions bristle out from every point of that problem. 

But that is not all of the situation. On the other hand, we see the 
North, after leaving its 350,000 dead upon the field of battle and 
pedi home its 500,000 maimed and wounded to be cared for, 
crippled in its industries, staggering under the tremendous burden 
of public and private debt, and both North and South weighted with 
unparalleled burdens and losses—the whole nation suffering from 
that loosening of the bonds of social order which always follows a 
great war and from the resulting corruption both in the public and 
the private life of the people. These, Mr. Chairman, constitute the 
vast field which we must survey in order to find the path which will 
soonest lead our beloved country to the highway of peace, of liberty, 
and prosperity. Peace from the shock of battle; the higher peace of 
our streets, of our homes, of our equal rights we must make secure 
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by making the conquering ideas of the war everywhere dominant and 
permanent, 
With all my heart I join with the gentleman in rejoicing that— 
The war-drums throb no longer and the battle-flags are furled, 


and I look forward with joy and hope to the day when our brave 1 55 
ple, one in heart, one in their aspirations for freedom and peace, shall 
see that the darkness through which we have traveled was a part of 
that stern but beneficent discipline by which the Great Di of 
events has been leading us on to a higher and nobler national life. 

But such a result can be reached only by comprehending the whole 
meaning of the revolution through which we have passed and are still 
passing. I say still ing; for I remember that after the battle of 
arms comes the battle of history. The cause that trinmphs in the 
field does not always triumph in history. And those who carried the 
war for union and equal and universal freedom to a victorious issue 
can never safely relax their vigilance until the ideas for which they 
fought have become embodied in the enduring forms of individual and 
national life. 

Has this been done? Not yet. 

I ask the gentleman in all plainness of speech and yet in all kind- 
ness, is he correct in his statement that the conquered party accept 
the results of the war? Even if they do I remind the gentleman that 
accept is not avery strong word. I go further. I ask him if the dem- 
ocratic have adopted the results of the war? Is it not asking too 
much of human nature to expect such unparalleled changes to be not 
only aecepted, but, in so short a time, adopted by men of strong and 
independent opinions? 

The antagonisms which gave rise to the war and grew out of it, 
were not born in a day, nor can they vanish in a night. 

Mr. Chairman, great ideas travel slowly, and for a time, noiselessly 
as the gods, whose feet were shod with wool. Our war of independ- 
ence was a war of ideas, of ideas evolved out of two hundred 
of slow and silent growth. When, one hundred years ago, our fathers 
announced as self-evident trnths the declaration that all men are 
created equal, and the only just power of governments is derived from 
the consent of the governed, they u a doctrine that no nation 
had ever adopted, that not one kingdom on the earth then believed. 
Yet to our fathers it was so plain, that they would not debate it. They 
announced it as a truth “self-evident.” 

Whence came the immortal truths of the Declaration? To me, this 
was, for years, the riddle of our history. I have searched long and 
patiently through the books of the doctrinaires to find the germs from 
which the Declaration of Independence sprang. I found hints in 
Locke, in Hobbes, in Rousseau, and Fénelon ; but they were only the 
hints of dreamers and philosophers. The great doctrines of the Dec- 
laration germinated in the hearts of our fathers, and were developed 
under the new influences of this wilderness world, by the same subtle 
mystery which brings forth the rose from the germ of the rose-tree. 
Unconsciously to themselves, the great truths were growing under the 
new conditions until, like the rng es they blossomed into the 
matchless beauty of the Declaration of Independence, whose fruitage, 
increased and eigen we enjoy to-day. 

It will not do, Mr. Chairman, to speak of the gigantic revolution 
through which we have lately passed as a thing to be adjusted and 
settled by a change of administration. It was cyclical, epochal, cen- 
tury-wide, and to be studied in its broad and eta curiae 
revolution of even wider scope, so far as time is co than the 
Revolution of 1776. We have been dealing with elements and forces 
which have been at work on this continent more than two hundred 
and fifty years. I trust I shall be excused if I take a few moments 
to trace some of the leading phases of the t struggle. And in 
doing so, I beg gentlemen to see that the subject itself lifts us into a 
region where the individual sinks out of sight and is absorbed in the 
mighty current of t events. It is not the occasion to award praise 
or pronounce condemnation. In such a revolution men are like in- 
sects, that fret and toss in the storm, but are swept onward by the 
resistless movements of elements beyond their control. I speak of 
this revolution not to praise the men who aided it, or to censure the 
= 258. resisted it, but as a force to be studied, as a mandate to be 
obeyed. 

In the year 1620 there were planted, upon this continent, two ideas 
irreconcilably hostile to each r. Ideas are the warriors of the 
world; and a war that has no ideas behind it issimple brutality. The 
two ideas were landed, one at Plymouth Rock from the Mayao; 
and the other from a Dutch brig at Jamestown, Virginia. e was 
the old doctrine of Luther, that private judgment, in politics as well 
as religion, is the sie and duty of ding nee: and the other that 
capital should own , that the negro had no rights of manhood, 
and the white man might justly buy, own, and sell him and his off- 
spring forever. Thus freedom and equality on the one hand, and on the 
other the so of one race and the domination of another, were 
the two germs planted on this continent. In our vast e of 
wilderness, for a long time, there was room for both; and their advo- 
cates began the race across the continent, each developing the social 
and political institutions of their choice. Both had vast interests in 
common; and for a long time, neither was conscious of the fatal an- 
tagonisms that were developing. 

or nearly two centuries there was no serious collision; but when 
the continent began to fill up, and the people began to jostle against 


each other; when the Roundhead and the Cavalier came near enough 
to measure opinions, the irreconcilable character of the two doctrines 
began to appear. Many conscientions men studied the subject, and 
came to the belief that slavery was a crime, a sin, or as Wesley said, 
“the sum of all villainies.” This belief dwelt in small minorities for 
along time. It lived in the churches and vestries, but later found 
its way into the civil and political organizations of the country, and 
finally found its way into this Chamber. A few brave, clear-sighted, 
far-seeing men announced it here, alittle more than a generation ago. 
A predecessor of mine, Joshua R. Giddings, following the lead of 
John Quiney Adams of Massachusetts, almost alone, held up the ban- 
ner on this floor, and, from year to year, comrades came to his side. 
Through evil and through good report he pressed the question upon 
the conscience of the nation, and bravely stood in his place in this 
House, until his white locks, like the plume of Henry of Navarre, 
showed where the battle for freedom raged most fiercely. 

And sothe contest continued ; the su pporters of slavery believin 
honestly and sincerely that slavery was a divine institution; that i 
found its high sanctions in the living oracles of God and in ? wise 
political phi oe ate) that it was justified by the necessities of their 
situation ; and that slaveholders were missionaries to the dark sons 
of Africa, to elevate and bless them. We are so far past the pas- 
sions of that early time that we can now study the progress of the 
struggle as a great and inevitable development, without sharing in 
the crimination and recrimination that attended it. If both sides 
could have seen that it was a contest beyond their control; if both 
parties could have realized the truth that “unsettled questions have 
no pity for the repose of nations,” much less for the fate of political 

arties, the bitterness, the sorrow, the tears, and the blood might have 

n avoided. But we walked in the darkness, our paths obscured b 
the smoke of the conflict, each following his own convictions throug 
ever-increasing fierceness, until the debate culminated in “the last 
og, a to which kings resort.” 

his conflict of opinion was not merely one of sentimental feeling; 
it involved our whole politieal system ; it gave rise to two radica 
different theories of the nature of our Government: the North be- 
lievingg@nd holding that we were a nation, the South insisting that 
we were only a confederation of sovereign States, and insisting that 
each State had the right, at its own discretion, to break the Union, 
and constantly threatening secession where the full rights of slavery 
were not acknowledged. 

Thus the defense and ndizement of slavery and the hatred of 
abolitionism, became not only the central idea of the democratic party, 
but its master passion; a passion intensified and inflamed by twenty- 
five years of fierce political contest, which had not only driven from 
its ranks all those who preferred freedom toslavery, but had absorbed 
all the extreme pro-slavery elements of the fallen whig party, Over 
against this was arrayed the republican party, asserting the broad 
doctrines of nationality and loyalty, insisting that no State had a 
right to secede, that secession was treason, and demanding that the 
institution of slavery should be restricted to the limits of the States 
where it already existed. But here and there, many bolder and more 
radical thinkers declared, with Wendell Phillips, that there never 
could be union aud , freedom and prosperity, until we were will- 
ing to see John Hancock under a black skin. 

at we may see more clearly the opinions which were to be set- 

tled by war, I will read two passages from the Congressional Globe, 

not for the purpose of making a personal point against any man, but 

mripy to show where honest men stood when that contest was ap- 

roaching its crisis. I read from a speech made on the 19th day of 

8 1859, by the distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, [ Mr. 
SINGLETON, ] then and now a member of this Honse: 

The South will never submit to that state of things. It matters not what evils 
come upon us; it matters not how deep we may have to wade throught blood; wo 
are bound to keep our slaves in their present position. And let me ask you, what 
pa would you to the slaves by this process of abolition? You may possi- 

ly have the object in view of benefi the slave or benefiting the white raco or 
both; but suppose you could carry out your plans and ¢onfine us to our present 
area and suppose that the institution of slavery should abolish itself, what would 
you have done? You know it is impossible for us to live on terms of equali 
with them, It is not tobe supposed for a moment that we can do so. Tho result 
would be a war between the ra which would perhaps involve the utter anni- 
hilation of one or the other; and thus you see that instead of benefiting either you 
would have brought disaster upon both. 

But I tell you to-day, that the institution of slavery must be sustained. 
ee rer Pp ONTA p yy ge Koh CA DINOR e ee IE VE Sro nO 

rmitted to do this inside of the Union, Itell you thatit will be outside of it. 

es, sir, and we will e this institution; we do not intend to be confined within 
our present limits; and there are not men prey, maser fa to coerce three 
eee armed men in the South, and prevent their going into the surrounding Ter- 

In the course of that debate, the same gentleman said: 

I am ono of those who have said, and here repeat it, if the black republican party 
3 the Union. S 

I have no doubt the gentleman fairly and faithfully represented 
the opinions of his State. Not long before the date of this speech, it 
will be remembered that two distinguished members of the republi- 
can party had uttered their opinions on this question. Mr. Lincoln 
had said, that it was impossible for a country to remain partly slave 
and partly free. And Mr. Seward had said, that there was an irre- 
pressible conflict between the systems of free and slave labor, which 
could never cease until one or the other was wholly overthrown. The 
republican party, however, disclaimed all right or purpose to interfere 
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with slavery in the States; 
would come when there should be no slave under our flag. 


et they expressed the hope that the time 


In response 
to that particular opinion, the distinguished gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, Ar. LAMAR, I then a member of this House, on the 23d day of 
December, 1859, said this: 

I was the floor of the Senate when 4 great lender, William H. Seward, 
announced that startling programme of anti-slavery sentiment and action, * * 
And, sir, in his exultation he exclaimed—for I heard him myself—that he hoped to 
see the day when there would not be the foot-print of a single slave upon this con- 
tinent. And when heu atrocious sentiment, his form seemed to dilate, 
— oe thin face, furrowed by tho lines of thought and evil passions, kindled with 
malignant triumph, and his eye glowed and glared upon southern Senators as 
though the fires of hell were burning in his heart. 

I have read this passage to mark the height to which the ante 
nism had risen in 1859. And this passage enables us to measure the 
progress he has since made, 

I mark it here as one of the notable signs of the time, that the gulf 
which intervenes between the position then occupied by the gentle- 
man Mississippi and the position he gegupies to-day, is so deep, 
so vast, that it indicates a progress worthy of all praise. I congratu- 
lated him and the country that, in so short a time, so great a c 
has been possible. 

Now I ask the gentleman if he is quite sure, as a matter of fact, 
that the democratic party, its southern as well as its northern wing, 
have followed his own illustrious and worthy example in the vast 

he has made since 1859? He assures us that the transfor- 
mation has been so neg wee that the nation can safely trust all the 
most precious fruits of the war in the hands of that party who stood 
with him in 1859. If that be true, I rejoice at it with all my heart; 
but the gentleman must pardon me if I ask him to assist my waver- 
ing faith by some evidence, some consoling proofs. When did the 
great transformation take place? Certainly not within two years 
after the delivery of the speech I have quoted; for two years from 
that time, the contest had risen much higher; it had risen to the point 
of open, terrible, and determined war, Did the change come during 
the war? O, no: for in the four terrible years ending in 1865, every 
resource of courage and power that the Southern States could muster 
was employd not only to save slavery but to destroy the Union. So 
the transfor mation had not occurred in 1865. When diditoocur? Aid 
our anxious alee for the nation ought to be sure that the great 
change has oco before it can safely trust its destinies to the dem- 
ocratic party. Did it occur in the first epoch of reconstruction—the 
two years immediately following the war? During that period the 
attempt was made to restore governments in the South on the basis 
of the white vote. Military control was held generally; but the 
white population of the Southern States were invited to elect their 
own legislatures and establish provisional pide penser 

In the laws, covering a period of two and a half years, 1865, 1866 
and a portion of 1867, enacted by those Legislatures, we ought to find 
proof of the transformation if it had then occurred. What do we 
find? What we should naturally expect: that a people, accustomed 
to the domination of slavery, re-enacted in almost all of the Southern 
States, and notably in the States of Mississippi and Louisiana, laws 
limiting and restricting the liberty of the . man; vagrant laws 
and peonage laws, whereby ne; were sold at auction for the pay- 
ment of a paltry tax or fine, and held in a slavery as real as the slavery 
of other days. I believe that this was true of nearly all of the South- 
ern States; so that the experiment of allowing the white popula- 
tion of the South to adjust that very question proved asfrightful fail- 
ure; and then it was that the national Congress intervened. ‘They 
pona an act of reconstruction, an act which became a law on the 
2d of March, 1867. 

And what was that act? Gentlemen of the South, you are too 
deeply schooled in philosophy to take any umbrage at what I shall 
now say, for I am dealing only with history. You must know, and 
certainly do know, that the great body of the nation which had carried 
the war to triumph and success, knew that the eleven States that had 
opposed the Union, had plunged their people into crime; a crime set 
down in the law—a law signed by President Washington—at the ve 
top of the catalogue of crimes: the crime of treason and all that fol- 
lows it. You certainly know that, under that law,every man who 
voluntarily took up arms against the Union could have been tried, 
convicted, and hangoa, as a traitor to his country. But I call your at- 
tention to the fact that the conquering nation said, in this t work of 
reconstruction,“ We will do nothing for revenge, everything for per- 
manent peace ;” and you know there never was a trial for treason in 
this country during the whole of the struggle nor after it; no man 
was executed for treason ; no man was tri There was no expatri- 
ation, no exile, no confiscation after the war, The only reven 
which the conquering nation gratified was this: In saying to the 
South “You may come back to your full place in the Union when you 
do these things: join with the other States in putting into the Con- 
stitution a provision that the national debt shall never be repudiated ; 
that your rebel war debt shall never be paid; and that all men, with- 
out to race or color, shall stand equal before the law; not in 
suffrage, but in civil 11 — that these great guarantees of liberty and 
public faith shall be lifted above the reach of political parties, above 
the legislation of States, above the legislation of Congress, and shall be 
set in the serene firmament of the Constitution, to shine as lights for- 
ever and forever, And under that equal sky, under the light of that 
2 sun, all men, of whatever race or color, shall stand equal before 
the law. 
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That was the plan of reconstruction offered to those who had been 
in rebellion, offered by a generous and brave nation; and I challenge 
the world to show an act of equal generosity to a conquered people. 
What answer did it meet? By the advice of Andrew Johnson, a bad 
adviser, backed by the advice of the northern democracy, a still worse 
adviser, ten of the eleven States lately in rebellion contemptuous! 
rejected the plan of reconstruction embraced in the fourteenth amend- 
ment of the Constitution. They would have none of it; they had 
been invited by their northern allies to stand out, and were told that 
when the democracy came into power they should be permitted to 
come back to their places without guarantees or conditions. 

This brings us to 1868. Had the transformation occurred then? 
For remember, gentlemen, I am searching for the date of the great 
transformation similar to that which has taken place in the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. We do not find it in 1868, On the con- 
trary, in that year, we find Frank P. Blair, of Missouri, writing these 
words, which a few days after they were written, gave him the nom- 
ination for the Vice-Presidency on the democratic ticket. 


There is but one way to een sg ge the Constitution; and that is 
r the President-elect to declare all these acts— ; 


And the constitutional amendment with them— 


to declare all these acts null and void, VT 
the South, and disperse the carpet - bag Sta 1 and allow the white peo - 
ple to re-organize their own governments elect Senators and Representatives. 

Because he wrote that letter he was nominated for Vice-President 
by the democratic party. Therefore, as late as July, 1868, the trans- 
formation had not occurred. 

Had it occurred in 1872? In 1871 and 1872 all the amendments of 
the Constitution had been adopted, against the stubborn resistance 
of the northern and southern democracy. I call you to witness that, 
with the exception of three or four democratic Representatives who 
voted for the abolition of slavery, the three t amendments, the 
thirteenth, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth, met the determined and 
united opposition of the democracy of this country. Each of the 
amendments, now so praised by the gentleman, was adopted against 
the whole weight of your resistance. And two years after the adop- 
tion of the last ees in many of your State platforms, they 
were declared to be null and void. 

In 1871 and 1872 occurred throughont the Sonth those dreadful 
scenes enacted by the ku-klux organization, of which I will say only 
this, that a man facile princeps among the democrats of the slave- 
holding States, Reverdy Johnson, who was sent down to defend those 
who were indicted for their crimes, held up his hands in horror at the 
shocking barbarities that had been perpetrated by his clients upon 
negro citizens. I refer to the evidence of that eminent man, as a suf- 
ficient proof of the character of that great conspiracy against the free- 
dom of the colored race, So the transformation had not come in the 
days of ku-klux of 1871 and 1872. 

ad it come in 1873 and the beginning of 18747 Had it come in 
the State of Mississippif Had it come in one-quarter of the States 
lately in rebellion? Here is a report from an honorable committee of 
this House, signed by two gentlemen who are still members, Mr. 
ConGEr and Mr. HurLBUT—a report made as late as December, 1874, 
in which there is disclosed, by innumerable witnesses, the proof that 
the white-line organization, an armed military organization formed 
within the democratic party, had leagued themselves together to pre- 
vent the enjoyment of suffrage and equal rights by the colored men 
of the South. Without detaining the House to read them now, I will 
quote two or three paragraphs from that report, dated December 14, 
1874, and printed House Document No. 265. 


THE “ WHITE LIXE.” 
This interior 


Thus the clubs and the tax-payers’ league aro o associations, apparently di- 
rected toward objects in which Aal citizens might lawfully unite, but controlled 
from organizations special 


1 . and partisan whose purposes are 
and unlawful. 
The purposes of these clubs or white-line companies are these, as they are openly 


avowed or secretly cherished : 
e a al lag to make a census and enrollment of all the white men in the 


8 . into the interior military organizations all the whites who will 
oin w them, 
j 3. To set aside, er means may be necessary, the election of colored men 
to office, and to nullify in practice the enabling and enforcement acts of Con, 
emg eae enforcing the 1 55 of all citizens, without distinetion of color, to hold 
Offices, if properly elected to them. 

w none but white men to be elected to office or to hold office. 


And how was it about the same time and even later in other States? 
Here is a report upon Louisiana, the report from which the gentle- 
man quoted, a report that exhibits the same condition of affairs, 
signed by the gentleman who sits in front of me, [Mr. Hoar.] Al- 
though by a minority of the committee, it is a report of great power 
and of indubitable truth. I quote from page 18: 


The White-League is an o zation which exists in New Orleans, and contains 
at least from twenty-five hun to three thousand members, afmed, drilled; and 
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officered as a military orgonization. Organizations bearing the same name extend 
throughout many parts of the State. i 1 1 š 


On the 14th of September, 1874, it aroso upon and attacked the police of the city, 
the pretext of the attack the iann scar WAR 1E tere ng wet eee, 
; and having defeated them with considerable slaughter, it took possession 

of the State-house, overthrew the State government, and installed a new governor 
in office, and — ts him in power until the United States interfered. rising 
* * * * * * 


* 
The White-League of New Orleans itself was and is a constantmenace to the re- 
publicans of the whole State. 


4 * 


* * 
We cannot doubt that the effect of all these things was to t a full, free, and 
fair election, and to intimidate the colored voters and the white republicans. 


So the transformation had not occurred in August, 1874. I come 
down now to 1875, to the late autumn of that year, and ask if the 
transformation had then oecurred. I will not detain the House b 
reading the testimony of the cloud of witnesses which gathers aroun 
me, but will print a few specimens of the proof, most of them relating 
to the recent State election in Mississippi. While I say, to the honor of 
the gentleman from Mississippi, that in his own State he spoke against 
the organization of the White Line, it is unquestionably true that he 
was not supported by a like action on the part of the great mass of his 

litical associates. With the permission of the House I will quote 

m a number of papers in his State, which say with the utmost 
boldness that dhonigh lonel LAMAR spoke against the White Line, 
and though the State convention ignored it, Renae of the conven- 
tion, and of the gentleman himself, the White Line was formed 
and carried the election, and intends in the same way to carry the 
next. 

The following quotations need no comment: 


[From the Columbus (Mississippi) Index, August, 1875.] 

Already do we see signs in our State of the effects of the color line. Prior 
to its o tion there was no harmony or unity of action among the whites. The 
negroes perfected their race in ions and were able to control the pol- 
ities of the State. The whites, after 5 i attempted every scheme to secure an 
intelligent government and a co-operation of the negroes in this behalf, e 
TFF as a race and meet the issue that 

resented itself for ten years. 

: low we recognize the fact that the State is most ey, aroused, more har- 
monious in its and more determined to suceced in the coming election than 
it has been since the ys of secession. 1 N b 5 


So the d result of the color line has been accomplished in nizing the 
Ay ein thee ina position $0 Danit the GNOD 


white Dogi of the State and 
election. No other policy could have effected the result. 
[From the Shubuta Times.] 


Call it what you please. Some call it the color line, It looks to as like the white 
line. 1 who in this emergency can choose to stand with the negroes 
as against the whites. Mark them. 


[From the Handsborough Democrat.) 
We are in favor of the color line as a principle, a necessity, anda policy. 


[From the Meridian Mereary.] , 

Rally on the colot line, boys, beyond the platform, every man to his color and col- 
A to govern this great country to come down, 
else put em down. do the g men say to the old men’s battle-cry in this 
3 Step across the platform, boys, and go for em!“ 

[From the Forest Register.] 

The body of the democratic party will carry their colors of the White Line over 
the State. Some of tho auxiliaries in a scout or bushwhacking maneuver may use 
a mild conservative face over the flag, but still it will rest on a white journal. To 
the radicals we say just superintend your structure; we will raise our own fiag aud 


` The Vicksburgh Herald, speaking of the State democratic conven- 
tion of August 9, 1875, says: 

The color line was by common consent ignored. It was only mentioned incident- 
ally, and it was not “killed off" either by the speech of Colonel Laman or by a vote 
of the convention. The representatives of the people expressed no opinion on the 
subject. The convention left each county to manage its own affair in its own way, 


eins of the State democratic platform of August 9, 1875, the 
Columbus Index says: 

We stand on the color line, because it is tacitly indorsed by the platform, and 
because we believe it to be the only means of redeeming this and other counties 
from negro rule. 

Again, from the same paper: 

The necessities of the State of Mississippi recall this injunction and give em- 
phasis to the parallel—put none bat democrats in office. 

We have gained a great yictory—Bull Run or Chickamauga. Let us follow it 
up to the securing of results. 

‘The white people must be welded into one compact organization. All differences 


of ion, all personal aspirations, must be settled within our own organization, 
and from its decision 3 be no appeal. Otherwise each recurring election 


produces its disorders. 
[From the Meridian Mercury.) 
tions 


Our correspondent at Running Water Mills makes his points well. His posi 
cannot successfully be con icted. The miserable bunglers who have put the 
negro in the Constivation bave certainly written themselves down asses all. When 
wo accept “results of the war” wo do not accept the notion of statesmen, but the 
blunders of unreasoning malice and stupidity, and of course we continue to accept 
it only so long as we are compelled to. 


[From the Jackson Clarion. 
Appeal after appeal has been made in vain to the colored people, No more 
Seals will: be sacks to them. y 9 875 


[From the Alabama Examiner.] 


The present contest is rather a revolution than a political campaiga; it is the re- 
bellion, if you see fit to apply that term. 


[From the Forest Register. 
In this connection we will state that the white men who ally themselves with 
in this conflict need not expect any better fate than they; fact is, they will 


negroes 
be the first to suffer, if the Caucasian can find them at all when trouble comes. 


In July, 1875, the Raymond Gazette, whose editor is now a member 
of the lature, and which is published only eight miles from 
Clinton, where the bloody riot of last September occurred, made this 
startling demand: 

There are those who think that the leaders of the radical party have carried this 
system of fraud and falsehood just far enough in Hinds County, and that the time 
has come when it should be stopped— ly if ible, forcibly if k 
And to this end it is proposed that whenever a I DOR TON is to be held, the 
nearest anti-radical club appoint a committee of ten discreet, lemma and repu- 

ble fully identified with the interests of the neigh and well 
known as men of veracity, to attend as representatives of the tax- 
neighborhood and the county, and true friends of the negroes assem that 
whenever the radical speakers proceed to mislead the and open with falso- 
hoods and deceptions and tations, the comm stop them right then 
and there, and compel them to tell truth or quit the stand. 


The Clinton riot was the direct outgrowth of this demand. What 
follows? The same paper, of date July 26, 1876, shows that this 
vicious policy has been renewed in Hinds County, as follows: 

DEMOCRATIC CENEORS. 
The county executive committee of the democrats and conservatives of Hinds 


the county appoint a 
ical meetin; 


A SYSTEM OF COERCION. 


A very general system of coorcion was adopted throughout the South by dem- 
ocratic Jabs and associations agreeing not 1 employ negroes who Del the re- 
publican ticket, not to lease them lands, nor to furnish them with or allow them to 
obtain for themselves any means of subsistence. 


The proofs of this are overwhelming. I read from the Chickasaw 
Messenger a communication from Buena Vista, Mississippi : 
BUENA Vista, Mississiprt, January 1, 1878. 
Epiror MESSENGER: The following list comprises the freedmen that have been 
by the members of the Buena Vista democratic conservative club as the 


one-third that would be refused to recontract for the year 1876. You are requested 
by the ee to Pe pegen their names in the Messenger. 
pect 


ully, yours, 
C. A. M. PULLIMAN, 
Secretary Buena Vista Democratic Conservative Olub. 


Fred. Crow, Frank Williams, Dary 
o Moore, Sony Johnson, Anderson Will: 


may not understand aright the action of the Buena Vista club, bnt our impression 
was that one-third of the were to be discharged, and that one-third should 
include such turbulent, rascals as Fred McIntosh, Prince Huddlestone, and 


vicious 
others who once held high carnival in that section. Let us have no ‘whipping the 
round the stump, friends, but let us carry our pledges both in spirit and 


devil a 
Houston, January, 1876. 


Parsuant to a call of the president, the club met at the court-house at eleven 
o'clock a. m., W. S. Bates presiding. 

On motion of Captain Frank Burkitt, the following resolutions were read: 

1. That we solemnly declare our purpose to si to and abide by our pledges 
made during the canvass, and that we will hold in utter detestation any man claim- 
ing to be a conservative democrat who by any equivocation shall in the least violate 
= rev promises made by us previous to the election, either as a club or as ìn- 

f 
2. That at no time and under no circumstances will we employ those who are re- 
3. That ws wil ne y Aisy e ho has been discharged D; ber 
t we will not omploy any rer who y any mem 
of our club because of his past political course, 4 

4. That the members of this club are requested to send into the secre’ the 
names of all persons turned off by them r the above resolations and the 
execative committee of the county is requested to publish their names. 

5. That every other club in the county is requested to take like action. 

6. That our papers are requested to publish these resolutions and the names of 
em by the executive committee. 


8. That this club meet the first Saturday in each month. 
J. B. GLADNEY, Secretary. 
[From the Okolona (Mississippi) States, November 18, 1875.] 
The radical ey of Mississippi contend that intimidation won the white-line vic- 
tory, It is not the first timo, neither will it be the last time in which intimidation 
arene peg e The white men have been intimidated in times past, and 
wo wonder which has the best of the bargain. We are so situated that we are obliged 
to fight the devil with fire. Let the white men not be afraid to intimidate evil- 
doers. Inti is legitimate, perfectly legitimate. 


Ex-Governor Benjamin G. Humpries, of ype hin made a speech 
at a reunion of the Thirteenth Mississippi Confederate Infantry, at 
Meridian, on the 22d of November, 1875, in which he said: 


We have surrendered none of our convictions and still claim the right of vindication. 
In loriae vek at our past actions and motives, and the wrongs we have suffered 
and are suffering, we confess that we have no regrets for the choice we made 
between the higher-law” license of majorities in the Union and the sacred secu- 
rity of self-government in the States, between the Federal and confederate gov- 
ernments. We are not conscious of a solitary dereliction of duty, either as citizens 
or soldiers, and feel that truth, reason, and religion exculpate us wrong-doing. 
We know we were right, and though crushed to earth we should ever remember, 
and teach our children to remember, our cause was just! We are still proud of the 
cause and glory in the fight we made. 


After the election, the Meridian Mereury of November 20, 1875, says: 


We have to contend with the blunder of the fifteenth amendment while it stands 
as best we can. Ridiculous appeals to the reason and judgment of the negro have 
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been the cause of incalculable injury in the inflation of his grog ove making him 
believe he was of real consequence asa governing clement in the body-politic. Now 
that tho negro in this State is down and his personal self-conceit well knocked out 
of him, it 5 oN prey fn fit time for the white 
white 2 will in future control the politics of this State, and that he should 
keep himself in his proper sphere and leave to the intelligent white man the ex- 
clusive use of statecraft for the best interest of both races. Impress him continu- 
ally with the idea of his unfitness for the ballot and his proper place on election 
day away from the polls. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I move that his time be extended. 

Mr. HALE. I hope that another hour may be given him. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be the effect of an indefinite exten- 
sion, to which the Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I could fill many columns of our Record with 
evidences like those above quoted from the gentleman’s own State. 
In the light of this testimony, is it possible for us to believe that the 
transformation. had den eee in the gentleman's own State in the 
election of that Legislature that made him a Senator? 

If the testimony of the democratic pres of Mississippi is to be 
credited, the late election in the State of Mississippi was tainted with 
fraud and managed by intimidation unparalleled by anything in our 
recent political history. Let the gentleman explain this striking fact: 
There are many thousand more colored than white voters in Missi 
sippi. In the election of 1873 the republican party had 22,976 major- 
ity; in the election last autumn the democratic had 30,922. 
How came this change of more than 53,000, in the short space of two 

ears, if there was a free and uncoerced vote of the electors of that 


tate? 

The President of the United States has sent to the Senate a letter 
addressed by him to Governor Chamberlain, under date of July 26, 
1876, from which I read a few words of bigh official authority, bear- 
ing upon the point I am now discussing. He says: 

The scene at N ee caged bloodthirsty, wanton, unprovo! and as un- 
called for as it was, is 1 of the course that has tron monte yh other 
southern States within the last few years, notably in Mississippl and Louisiana. 
3 is governed to-day by officials chosen through fraud and violence such 
as would scarcely be accredited to savages, much less to a civilized and Christian 

le. How long these things are to continue or what is to be the final remedy 

6 Great Ruler of the universe only knows; but I have an abiding faith that the 
remedy will come, and come speedily, and I earnestly hope that it will come peace- 
— There has never been a desire on the of the North to humiliate the 
Sou Nothing is claimed for one State that is not freely accorded to all others, 
unless it nay be the right to kill negroes and republicans without fear of punish- 
ment and without loss of caste or reputation. This has seemed to bea privilege 
claimed by a few States. 


But it is aside from my purpose to go into the question of the valid- 
ity of the late election in Mississippi. That subject is being investi- 

ated by a committee of the Senate, and I shall be surprised, if from 
the evidence they have taken, they do not concur in the opinion I 
have expressed. ire tlemen to remember that the great 
question I am discussing is, the great transformation taken poe 
among the gentleman’s constituents in the late autumn of 1875 

The answer of his own people is overwhelmingly in the negative. 

I now ask, had the transformation occurred in the winter and 
spring of the present year? 

I hold in m hand the report of an address of Rev. Taylor Martin, 
of Charlotte, North Carolina, the town to which Con lately gave 
a mint building, to be used for school purposes. The address was 
made on Decoration Day, May 5, 1876, I quote: ~ 

The South is to-day ruled over by the miserable thrall of Yankeedom; but they 
cannot muzzle our chivalry and patriotic devotion to the “lost cause. Wo have 
fought for our rights, but in God's dispensation we are vanquished, but not cowed. 
Slavery was a divine institution, and we must have that ‘tution or the South 
will ever be boon oe They speak of our causa as the lost cause.” If so, shall 
it be lost forever? No! anew generation has sprang up, and at a not far distant 


day there will be “stars and bars" mergers eye over our sunny South. In the 
next political campaign we must, even if in the minority, support a southern man 
who will build up our interests and hurl the Yankee pickpockets from our midst. 
We are to-day united to the puritanical host by an artificial tie; but we are a dis- 
tinct people, and God and the right will enable us to show to the world the truth 
and the equity of our claims. statesmen now in Con, are the cream of 
that body, and are the only element that reflects credit on the United States. Is 
it ee to hang on to the lost cause” than to stay in a government of cor- 
rap 

Mr. YEATES. With the consent of the gentleman from Ohio, I 
want to state that I have seen under the signature of the gentleman 
from whom he has just quoted a statement denying in toto every 
word of what has just been read; and a number of gentlemen who 
heard the s heertify that the quotation is false in every particular. 

Mr. GARFIELD. If that be the fact I will cheerfully strike the 
extract from my speech. I never before heard its authenticity denied. 

15 YEATES. There is no doubt of the correctness of my state- 
ment. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Let the extract and the denial stand together. 
But, sir, I will quote a recent utterance of public opinion, the authen- 
ticity of which I am quite sure no gentleman will deny. They will 
Pena brit = grad foe 3 rominence of Robert Toombs of 

eorgia, formerly a Senator and a Secretary of the Treasury. On the 
25th of January, 1876, he addressed the Legislature of Georgia by in- 
vitation; and the following extract from that speech will show how 
far the transformation has taken place in him and in his followers: 


We got a good many honest fellows into the first Legislature, but I will tell you 
how we got them there. 


I will tell the truth. e newspay won't it 
to you. We got them there 3 by intimidation and bribery, 


1876. 


le to impress upon him that the 
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and I helped to do it! I would have scorned the people if they had not done it! 
And I will buy them as long as they put beasts to go to the ot-box! No man 
should be given tho elective chise who has not the intelligence to use it prop- 
erly. Therogue should not have it, for government is made to punish him; the fool 
should not have it, for government is made to take care of him! Now, these miser- 
able wretches—the Yankees— have injected five millions of savages iuto the stom- 
ach of our Rose pene, and the man who says he accepts negro suffrage, I say, ac- 
cursed be he! Iwill accept everything; I will accept Grant and empire I 
will accept such a democrat! The poor, i t negro—talk of him governing 
youand me! It takes the highest order of intellect to govern the people, and these 
poor wretches talk of gus! Why, they can't perpetuate their own negro 
porer: In the countries where they were in the majority they did not preserve 
eir power and tuate their rule. oe, hy us to break that up. We 
carried them with us by bribery and inti i I it and paid my mone: 
for it! You all know it, but won't say it. But I will say it, for I fear no man, an 
peed pie secant bg TONJE NA eee beforo whom I 
must appear in a few for my enemies havo thought my ces to my conn- 
try so grent that they have done me the honor to exclude me from again 
my people. I contest that honor with our chief, Mr. Davis. Iam just as as 
he is, and he is no betterthan Iam. I demand that the apal pee m de him. 
them for, but I do 


I thank them for it! It is very few things that I have 
thank them for that. = 

In view of the testimony I have offered, we must wait for an an- 
swer te the question, when and where did the transformation occur? 
It occurred long ago in the philosophical and patriotic heart and mind 
of the gentleman from Mississippi; but has it occurred in the ma- 
pay of the eleven millions who joined with him to destroy the 

nion, to perpetuate slavery, to defend the cause that is now “lost ?” 

Had it oceurred last week in the town of Meridian, in the gentle- 
man’s own State. I quote from the Meridian Mercury of July 29, 
1876: 

We heard Laamn’s Scooba speech, and while his truth to his beloved South, per- 
haps, flamed out a little more than common we remarked nothing inconsistent with 
his other speeches we had heard or read of. The morning of his arrival here the 
Mercury contained a fling at him about the Sumner oration, and that night 

the court-house he ventured to chastise us ly for it in the house of our 
friends and was boisterously applauded. We co: ourself that the applause 
might have been more in sen ment to the excellence of the oratory than in satis- 
faction at onr castigation. è had our 8 in taking which we in- 
augurated the policy of the canvass in spite of which carried State like a 
on fire. He, and others who wanted to dress up ina nice starched and ironed 
white shirt that would shame the bloody shirt, established a laundry at Jackson on 
the 4th of August, and a great many it and came out in snowy white 
fronts to present themselves creditably before the northern public sentiment. In 
their party pow-wow of that day, di g the deep under-current of public 
opinion, they declared by fi resolotion against the white-line policy. 

The Mercury had sounded the depths of that under-current, and we knew it 
would not do. In heart we felt with the platform, but our judgment assured us 
that the canvass must be lost on it, and that to practice it were a fatal error. We 
denounced the platform upon the instant, and took what care we could that La- 
Man's speeches upon his national reputation should not ruin our canvass. We 
called upon the people to “step across the platform ™ which denamed it, and form 
the White Line yond it. The summons was music to their ears, and the uncon- 
quered and unconquerable Saxon race of Mississippi rallied to the slogan. 

> * * * * * * 

We have got the State; we know how we got it; we know how to keep it; and we 

are going to keep it without regard to race numerical majority. 


Mr. Chairman, after the facts I have cited, am I not warranted in 
raising a grave doubt whether the transformation occurred at all 
except in a few patriotic and philosophic minds? The light gleams 
first on the mountain ; but shadows and darkness linger in the 
valley. It is in the valley masses of those lately in rebellion that the 
light of this beautiful philosophy, which I honor, has not penetrated. 
Is it safer to withhold from them the custody and supreme control of 
the precious treasures of the Republic until the midday sun of liberty, 
justice, and equal laws, shall shine upon them with unclouded ray! 

In view of all the facts, considering the centuries of influence that 
brought on the great struggle, is it not reasonable to suppose that it 
will require yet more time to effect the great transformation. Did 
not the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GEORGE F. 
Hoar]sum up the case fairly and truthfully when he said of the South, 
in his Louisiana report of 1874: 

They submitted to the national authority not because they would, but becanse 
they must. Thoy abandoned the doctrine of State sovereignty, which ~~ had 
claimed made their duty to their States mt to that due to the nation in 
case of conflict, not because they would, but because they must. They submitted 
to the constitutional amendments which rendered their former slaves their equals 
in all political rights, not because they would, but because they must. The pas- 
sions which led to the war, the passions which the war excited, were left untamed 
and unchecked, except so far as their exhibition was restrained by the arm of power. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR] says there is no pos- 
sibility that the South will again control national affairs, if the de- 
mocracy be placed again in power. How is this? We are told that 
the South will vote as a unit for Tilden and Hendricks. Suppose 
those gentlemen also carry New York and Indiana. Does the gentle- 
man believe that a northern minority of the democracy will control 
0 e Impossible! But if they did, would it better 
the case 


5183 


Let me put he pna in another form. Suppose, gentlemen of 
3 won the victory in the war; that yon had cap- 
t i 


and we of the orth, defeated and conquered, had lain prostrate at your 
feet. Do you believe that by this time you would be ready and will- 
ing to intrustto us—our Garrisons, our Phillipses, and our Wades, and 
the great array of those who were the leaders of our thought—to 
intrust us the fruits of your victory, the enforcement of your doc- 
trines of State sovereignty and the work of extending the domain of 
slavery? Do you think | so? Andif not, will you not pardon us when 
we tell you that we are not quite ready to trust the precious results 


n, and Gettysburg, and 1 and New York; 
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in your hands? Let it be constantly borne in 
mind that I am not debating a question of equal rights and privi- 
leges within the Union, but whether those who so lately sought to 
destroy it ought to be chosen to control its destiny for the next four 
ears. 2 
4 I kope my poe life has given proof that I do not cherish a spirit 
ce or 


of the nation’s victo 


of mal itterness toward the South. Perhaps they will say I 
have no right to advise them; but at the risk of being considered im- 
pertinent I will express my conviction that the bane of the southern 
people, for the last twenty-five years, has been that they have trusted 
the advice of the democratic party. The very remedy which the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR] offers for the ills of his people, 
has been and still is their bane. The democratic pay has been the 
evil genius of the South in all these years. hey yielded their own 
consciences to you on theslavery question, and led you to believe tbat 
the North would always yield. They made you believe that we would 
not fight to save the Union. They made you believe that if we ever 
dared to cross me Potomac or the Ohio to put down your rebellion 
we could only do so across the dead bodies of many hundred thou- 
sands of northern democrats. They made you believe that the war 
would begin in the streets of our northern cities; that we were a com- 
munity o ssop- koepon; of sordid money- and would not stand 
against your fiery chivalry. You thought us cold, slow, lethargic ; 
and in some respects we are. There are some differences between us 
that spring from origin and influences of climate—differences not un- 
like the description of the poet, that— 


Bright and fierce and fickle is the South ; 
And dark and true and tender is tho North, 


differences that kept us from a good understanding 

You 8 that our coldness, our slowness, indicated a lack of 
spirit and of patriotism, and you were e in that belief by 
most of the n democracy; but not by They warned you 
at Charleston in 1860. 

And when the great hour struck, there were many noble democrats 
in the North, who lifted the flag of the Union far above the flag of 
party; but there was a residuum of democracy, called in the slang of 
the time “copperheads,” who were your evil genius from the begin- 
ning of the war till its close, and ever since. Some of them sat in 
these seats, and never rejoiced when we won a victory, and never 

ieved when we lost one. They were the men who sent their Val- 

andighamse to give counsel and encouragement to your rebellion and 

to buoy you up with false hope, that at last you would conquer by the 
aid of their treachery. I honor you. gonen of the South, ten 
thousand times more than I honor such democrats of the North. 

I said they were your evil genius. Why, in 1864, when we were 
almost at the culminating point of the war, their Vallandighams and 
Tildens (and both of these men were on the committee of resolutions) 
uttered the declaration, as the voice of the democracy, tbat the ex- 

riment of war to preserve the Union was a failure and that hostil- 

ties should cease. They asked ns to sound the recall on our bugles, 
to call our conquering armies back from the contest, and trust to 
their machinations to save their party at the expense of a broken and 
ruined country. Brave soldiers of the lost cause, did you not, even in 
that hour of peril, in your heart of hearts loathe them with supremest 
scorn? But for their treachery at Chicago, the war might have ended 
anda hundred thousand precious lives been saved. Butyourevil gonios 
pursued you, and the war went on. And later, when you would have 
accepted the constitutional amendment and restoration without uni- 
versal s' , the same evil genius held you back. In 1868 it still 
deceived you. In 1872 it led you into 
ro Sa 3 as that Serbonian bo 
Wix 


Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole bave sunk. 


Let not the eloquence of the Fenn from Mississippi [Mr. La- 
MAR] lure you again to its brink. 

Mr. Chairman, it is now time to inquire as to the fitness of this 
democratic party to take control of our great nation and its vast and 
important interests for the next four years. I put the question to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. LaMar] what has the democratic 
party done to merit that t trust? He tried to show in what re- 
spects it would not be dangerous. I ask him to show in what it 
would be safe. I affirm, and I believe I do not misrepresent the great 
democratic party, that in the last sixteen years they have not advanced 
one great national idea that is not to-day exploded and as dead as 
Julius Cæsar, And if any democrat here will rise and name a great 
national doctrine papy has advanced, within that time, that is 
now alive and believed in, I will yield to hear him. [A pause.] In 
default of an answer, I will attempt to prove my negative. 

What were the great central doctrines of the democratic party in the 
presidential struggle of 1860? The followers of Breckinridge said 
slavery had a right to go wherever the Constitution goes. Do you be- 
lieve that to-day? Is there a man on this continent that holds that 
doctrine to-day? Not one. That doctrine is dead and buried. The 
other wing of the democracy held that slavery might be established 
in the Territories if the people wanted it. Does anybody hold that 
doctrine to-day? Dead, absolutely dead! 

Come down to 1864. Your party, under the lead of Tilden and Val- 
landigham, declared the experiment of war to save the Union was a 
failure. Do you believe that doctrine to-day? That doctrine was 


shot to death by the guns of Farragut at Mobile, and driven,in a 
tempest of fire, from the valley of the Shenandoah, by Sheridan less 
than a month after its birth at Chicago. 

Come down to 1868. You declared the constitutional amendment 
revolutionary and void. -Does any man on this floor say so to-day? 
If so, let him rise and declare it. 

Do you believe in the doctrine of the Broadhead letter of 1868, that 
the so-called constitutional amendments should be disregarded? No; 
the gentleman from Mississippi accepts the results of Ts wat The 
democratic doctrine of 1868 is dead! 

I walk across that democratic camping-ground as in a grave-yard. 
Under my feet resound the hollow echoes of the dead. There lies 
slavery, a black marble column at the head of its ve, on which I 
read: Died in the flames of the civil war; loved in its life; lamented 
in its death; followed to its bier by its only mourner, the democratic 
party, but dead! And here is a double grave: Sacred to the memory 
of squatter ae swt Died in the campaign of 1860, On the re- 
verse side: Sacred to the memory of Dred Scott and the Breckinridge 
doctrine, Both dead at the hands of Abraham Lincoln! And here a 
monument of brimstone: Sacred to the memory of the rebellion; the 
war against it is a failure; Tilden et Vallandigham fecerunt, A. D. 1864. 
Dead on the field of battle; shot to death by the million guns of the 
Republic. The doctrine of secession; of State sovereignty. Dead. 
Expired in the tlames of civil war, amid the blazing rafters of the 
confederacy, except that the modern Æneas, fleeing out of the flames 
of that ruin, bears on his back another Anchises of State sovereignty, 
and brings it here in the person of the honorable gentleman from the 
Appomattox. district of Virginia, [Mr. Tucker.] [Laughter.] All 
else is dead. 

Now, gentlemen, are you sad, are you sorry for these deaths? Are 
you not glad that secession is dead? that slavery is dead? that 
squatter sovereignty is dead? that the doctrine of the failure of the 
war is dead ? en you are spr that you were outvoted in 1860, in 
1864, in 1868, and in 1872. ‘on have tears to shed over these losses, 
shed them in the grave-yard, but not in this House of living men. 
I know that many a southern man rejoices that these issues are dead. 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lamar] has clothed his joy 
with eloquence, 

Now, gentlemen, if you yourselves are 117 that you have suffered 
defeat during the last sixteen years, will you not be equally glad 
when you suffer defeat next November? [Laughter.] “Bat pardon 
that remark ; I regret it; I would use no trirada 

Now, gentlemen, come with me for a moment into the camp of the 
republican y and review its career. Our central doctrinein 1800 
was that slavery should never extend itself over another foot of 
American soil. that doctrine dead? It is folded away like a vic- 
torious banner; its truth is alive forevermore on this continent: In 
1864 we declared that we would put down the rebellion and seces- 
sion. And that doctrine lives and will live when the second Centen- 
nial has arrived! Freedom, national, universal, and tual—our 

at constitutional amendments, are they alive or dead P Dive, thank 

he God that shields both liberty and Union. And ournational credit, 

saved from the assaults of Pendleton; saved from the assaults of 

those who struck it later, rising higher and higher at home and 

abroad; and pees | now in doubt lest its chief, its only enemy, the 
democracy should triumph in November. 

Mr. Chairman, ought the republican party to surrender its trun- 
cheon of command to the democracy? e gentleman from Missis- 
sippi says, if this were England, the e would go out in twenty- 
four hours with such astate of thingsas we have here. Ah, yes! that 
is an ordinary case of change of administration. But if this were 
Ps what would she have done at the end of the war? England 
made one such mistake as the gentleman asks this country to make, 
when she threw away the achievements of the grandest man that 
ever trod her highway of power. Oliver Cromwell had overturned 
the throne of dcspotic power and had lifted his country to a place of 
masterful pienas among the nations of the earth ; and when, after 
bis death, his great scepter was transferred to a weak though not un- 
lineal hand, his country, in a moment of reactionary blindness, brought 
back the Stuarts. England did not recover from that folly until, in 
1689, the Prince of Orange drove from her island the last of that weak 
and wicked line. Did she afterward repeat the blunder? 

For more than fifty years, pretenders were seeking the throne; and 
the wars on her coast, in Scotland and in Ireland, threatened the over- 
throw of the new dynasty and the disruption of the empire, But the 
solid phlegm, the magnificent pluck, the roundabout common sense 
of Englishmen steadied the throne till the canse of the Staarts was 
dead. They did not change as soon as the battle was over, and let 
the Stuarts come back to power. 

And how was it in our own country, when our fathers had tri- 
umphed in the war of the Revolution? When the victory was won, 
did they open their arms to the loyalists, as they called themselves, 
or tories, as our fathers called them? Did they invite them back 1 
Not one. They confiscated their lands. The States passed decrees 
that no tory should live on our soil. And when they were too poor 
to take themselves away, our fathers, burdened as the young nation 
was with debt, raised the money to transport the tories beyond seas 
or across the Canada border. They-went to England, to France, 
to Nova Scotia, to New Brunswick, and especially to Halifax; and that 
town was such a resort for them, that it became the swear-word 
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of our boyhood. ‘Go to Halifax” was a substitute for a more im- 
pious, but not more opprobrious expression, The presence of tories 
made it opprobrious. 

Now I do not refer to this as an example which we ought to follow. 
O, no. We live in a milder era, in an age softened by the more ge- 
nial influence of Christian civilization. Witness the sixty-one men 
who fought against us in the late war, and who are now sitting in 
this and the other Chamber of Congress. Every one of them is here 
because a magnanimous nation freely voted that they might come; 
and they are welcome. Only please do not say that you are just now 
especially fitted to rule the Republic, and to be the apostles of liberty 
and of blessings to the colored race. 

Gentlemen, the North has been asked, these many years, to regard 
the sensibilities of the South. We have been told that you were 
brave and sensitive men, and that we ought not to throw fire-brands 
among you. Most of our people have treated you with justice and 
magnanimity. In some things we have given you just cause for com- 
plaint; but I want to remind you that the North also has sensibili- 
ties to be regarded. The ideas which they cherished and for which 
they fought, triumphed in the highest court, the court of last resort, 
the field of battle. Our people intend to ubide by that verdict and 
to enforce the mandate. They rejoice at every evidence of acquies- 
cence. They look forward to the day when the distinctions of North 
and Sonth shall have melted away in the grandersentiment of nation- 
ality. But they do not think it is yet safe to place the control of this 

reat work in your hands. In the hands of some of you they would 
fe safe, perfectly safe; but to the hands of the united South, joined 
with the most reactionary elements of the northern democracy, our 
people will not yet surrender the Government. 

I am aware that there is a general disposition “to let by-gones be 
by-gones,” and to judge of parties and of men, not by what they have 
been, but by what they are and what they propose. 

That view is partly just and partly erroneous. Itis just and wise to 
bury resentments and animosities. It is erroncons in this, that par- 
ties have ano ic life and spirit of their own—an individuality and 
character which outlive the men who com them; and the spirit 
and traditions of a party should be considered in determining their 
fitness for managing the affairs of a nation. For this purpose I have 
reviewed the history of the democratic party. 

I have no disposition nor would it be just to shield the republican 
party from fair and searching criticism. It has been called to meet 
questions novel and most difiicult. It has made many mistakes. It 
has stumbled and blundered; has bad some bad men in it; has suf- 
fered from the ae incident to the 8 following a great 
war; and it has red rebuke and partial defeat in consequence. 
But has it been singular and alone in these respects? With all its 
faults, I fearlessly challenge gentlemen to ee it with any ven y 
known to our politics. Has the gentleman shown that the demo- 
cratic -party is its superior either in virtue or intelligence? Gen- 
tlemen, the country has been testing your qualities during the last 
eight months. The people gave you a probationary trial by putting 
you in control of this House. When yon came here, in December last, 
the same distinguished gentleman to whom I am replying, addressed 
you on the evetting of your first caucus in these words: 


There has been for some time in the public mind a conviction profound and all- 
pervading that the civil service of the country has not been directed from consid- 
erations of public good, but from thoseof party poe and for corrupt, selfish, and 

ic 


un The demand at our hands a sweeping and thorough re- 
ica wih shall be 2 in a spirit that will 3 the appointment to 
places of trust and responsibility of the honest, the experienced, the capable. 


That is sound doctrine; and I have advocated here and elsewhere 
and during the last eight years. I remind him that the pernicious doc- 
trine that “to the victors belong tho spoils,” is of democratic origin; 
that nearly half a century of democratic tradition and practice has 
fastened upon the country. We found it, and have been cursed by it 
ever since; and though some efforts have been made to reform it, the 
good work is hardly begun. When, therefore, the gentleman from 

ississippi, [Mr. Lamar,] as chairman of the democratic caucus, at 
the openiug of the session, announced the doctrine I have quoted, we 
had reason to hope that a new era of civil service had dawned upon 
the Capitol. But what performance has followed his high-sounding 
proclamation? No sooner did this reforming party take ssion 
of this House, than it began the most wholesale, sweeping changes of 
officials from the highest to the humblest employés of the House, that 
has been known in our history. Many of these officers had come to 
us from our democratic predecessors; but they were almost all dis- 
missed to give place to hungry partisans. Sixty-seven Union soldie: 
who were faithfully doing their duties here, were turned ont, an 
among those who filled their places were forty-seven rebel soldiers. 

Mr. WILLIS. May I inquire of the gentleman how many Union 
soldiers were put in office? 

Mr. GARFIELD. I do not know the precise number. 

Mr. WILLIS. Ie the gentleman will institute a comparison he will 
find that it is decidedly favorable to the democratic party so far as 
patriotism and favoritism to Union soldiers is concerned. 

Mr. GARFIELD. The facts do not bear the gentleman out in his 
Statement. This is the practice which followed your professions of 
civil-service reform. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As a matter of justice and fair play the gentleman 
from Ohio certainly knows and should admit that a large number of 
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„„ who are republicans are still holding offices in this 
ouse. 

Mr. CONGER. I object to the gentleman from Indiana interrupt- 
ing the gentleman from Ohio. Let the gentlemen opposite give our 
side an opportunity to be heard for once. 

Mr.GARFIELD. Tam almost through and will soon yield the floor. 

In answer to the gentleman from Indiana, I understand that a con- 
siderable number of democratic Union soldiers were appointed; but 
I was discussing civil-service reform and the declaration of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. LaMar] that appointments to office 
should not be used as party rewards. j 

I desire to glance for a woment now at the career of this House and 
at what they have done and omitted todo. Passing by their treat- 
ment of contested-election cases, their i too eg of officers, em- 
ployés, and committee-clerks who have reflected no credit upon the 
Honse, I desire to ask what valuable work of general legislation has 
this House accomplished ? 

We had hardly been here a month, when, among the first things de- 
manded was that, in disregard of the deep feelings of the northern 
people, it was proposed to crown Jefferson Davis with full and free 
amnesty, notwithstanding he had contemptuously declared he never 
would ask for it; and this was to be done, or no amnesty was to be 
granted to any one. And when we objected because he was the author 
of the unutterable atrocities of Libby and Andersonville prisons, the 
debate which followed disclosed the spirit and temper of the domi- 
nant party. 

We were hardly in our seats when the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. TUCKER] brought in a bill to repeal a statute of 1866 which no 
democrat had before that proposed to disturb, so far as I know; a 
statute which provided that no man who voluntarily went into the 
rebellion against the Union should ever hold a commission in our 
Army or Navy. And a democrat from my own State, [Mr. BANNING, ] 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, became the cham- 
pion of that bill; and this House passed it, 

Again, we had passed a law to protect the sanctity and safety of the 
ballot in national elections, so that the horrors of the Ku-Klux and the 
white-linisms shonld not run riot at the polls, and among the earliest 
acts of this House was a clause added to one of the appropriation bills 
to repeal the election Jaw; and to effect that repeal they kept up the 
struggle lately under the fierce rays of the dog-star. They have been 
compelled by a republican Senate to abaudon the attempt. 

Again, what have they neglected? Early in the session, indeed in 
the first days of it, a i propor hon was made, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Maine, [Mr. Blaine, ] so to amend the Constitution as to 
remove forever from the party politics of the conntry the vexed and 
dangerous question of church and state by preventing the use of the 
school funds for sectarian purposes. That amendment was sent to 
the Committee on the Judiciary to sleep, perhaps to die; for it is said 
to have been three times voted down in that committee. 

Again, the Secretary of the Treasury officially informed us that his 
power was exhausted further to refund the debt; and thatif we would 
give him the requisite authority he could refund four or five hundred 
millions more at so favorable a rate as to save to the Treasury at least 


1 cent. annum of the whole amount. The Senate passed the 
bill more t six months ago, but this House has taken no action 
upon it. 


Our. revenues have been threatened with a deficit and our indus- 
tries have been shaken with alarm by bills reported to the House but 
never been brought to a vote; for example, the tariff bill, floating 
lazily upon the stagnant waters of the House, 


As idle asa painted 
8 


a promise to free-traders, a threat of danger to manufacturers, but 
with no prospect or pu of acting upon it. 

And the Government has been crippled by the withholding of nec- 
essary appropriations; withheld, as I do not hesitate to say, for the 

urpose of making political capital at the coming election, in which 
the gentleman from Mississippi desires his party to succeed in the 
name of honestyand reform. His colleagne was frank enough to de- 
clare that he wanted to reduce the general ig Se wap 80 as to 
have money enough to Cevote to some scheme for his section, such as 
the cotton claims and the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

But party necessity has held many waiting schemes and claims in 
leash. They are anchored in the lobbies and committee-rooms of 
this House, till the election is over. There is thé bill to refund the 
cotton tax to the amount of $60,000,000, waiting to be launched, when 
the election is over. A subsidy of a hundred millions upstairs (Pacific 
railroad committee-room) is waiting to come down upon us for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, when the election is over. There are 
$38,000,000 of private claims, southern claims, war claims, waiting 
to burst up from the committee-rooms below stairs, when the election 
is over. 

While these things surround us; while the very earth shakes with 
the tramp of the advancing army of schemers, who are coming “with 
the Constitution and an appropriation,” the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi thinks that as a measure of reform the democratic party ought 
at once to be brought back into power! 

Meanwhile what has been the chief employment of this House? 
It has divided itself in a score of police courts, in the hope of finding 
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corruption. Like those insects that feed upon sores, ft has*hoped to 
live and thrive upon the corruption of others. Like that scavenger 
of the air, the carrion bird that buries its beak in the rotton carcass, 
so the democratic party seeks to fatten on the refuse which is here 
and there thrown ont of the public service. 

This House has adopted eighty-three resolutions of investigation, 
besides a legion of resolutions of inquiry of the several Departments. 
Twenty-five standing committees and eight select committees, up to 
the 20th of June, in all thirty-three committees, have been raking all 
the slums of the nation, to find, if possible, some savory morsel with 
which to impregnate the air during the coming election. 

And WAE thi they found? Has any one of these committees found 
that a single dollar has been stolen from the Treasury of the United 
States? so, let them declare it. Why, sir, the republican party 
for the last three years has been investigating its own Administra- 
tion far more effectually than you have investigated it. It has had 
not only the courage of its opinions, but the courage to punish its 
own rascals. 3 

But, i stoner: after all that may be said of corruptions and 
wrong-doing, do you show, on that ground, any good reason why the 
republican party should surrender the Government to the democracy? 
Would it be better? It is a matter of official record that the Treasury 
suffered a far greater percentage of loss, by mismanagement and de- 
falcation, under your administration than it has suffered under ours. 

In an official letter to the Senate, under date of June 19, 1876, the 
Secretary of the Treasury copies from his records the ag te losses 
by defalcations and the loss per $1,000 in each period of four years 
since 1834 in all the De seeps oe of the ch alti 
Without quoting the table at length, the grand aggregate thus: 

From 8 1, 1834, to July 1, 1861, the total 8 of 
the Government were 81,369,977, 502.52; the total defalcations were 
$12,361,722.91; or a loss of $9.02 to the $1,000. 

July 1, 1861, to July 1, 1875, the total disbutsements were 
$12,566,892,569.53; the total defaleations were $9,905,205.37; or a 
loss of twenty-six cents to the $1,000, In the latter period the dis- 
bursements were nearly ten times as great as in the former, and the 
defaleations one-third less. 

Is this country so given over to corruption as the gentleman from 
Mississippi s ts? I will answer by quoting two distinguished 
witnesses. In his able speech on the im ment trial, one of the 
democratic managers, the gentleman from New York, [ Mr. Lorn, ] said: 

Senators, I am one of those who believe in p T believe that this age is the 
best age which the sun has ever shone upon; I believe there is more of religion, 
more of humanity, more of love, more of charity in this age than in any age that 
has preceded it. x 


* + * * * 
There is now a higher and healthier sentiment than in any former Men are 
held to official lities now, thank God, that they never were before. The 


time has been in the recollection of many yee when a person thought he had the 
right to use his official position for his own advan: ; but that time has gone by, 
and a good deal of what we see and hear which ops thera Sear mounta 
to say that the age is going backward and we are receding to barbarism, very mu 
occasions the apparent increase of wrong arises from the higher demands of 
a greater civilization, from the higher plane of an enlightened people. 

Now, I ask the Clerk to read a paragraph which I have marked 
from the centennial address of Rev. Dr. Storrs, a man fit to be the 
teacher of his race. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I scout the thought that we as a people are worse than our fathers, John Adams, 
at the head of the War Department in 1776, wrote bitter laments of the corruption 
which existed in even that infant age of the Republic, and of the spirit of venality, 
rapacious and insatiable, which was then the most serene Ore of America. 
He declared himself ashamed of the age in which he lived. Jefferson's day all 
federalists expected the universal dominion of French infidelity. In Jackson's day 
all whigs thought the country gone to ruin already, as if Mr. Biddle had had the 
entire public hope locked up in the vaults of his terminated bank. In Polk's day 
the excitements of the Me war gave life and germination to many seeds of 
3 There has never been a time, not here alone, in an * when the 
ee of incessant inquiry blazing on men in public d not have 
Te forces of evil like those we have seen or when the condemnation which fol- 
lowed the discovery would have been sharper. And it is among my deepest con- 
victions that, with all which has happened to debase and debauch it, the nation at 
large was never before more mentally vigorous or morally sound. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Now, Mr. Chairman, after all the fearful corru 
tion of his time described by John Adams, our fathers never thought 
it n to call the tories back to take charge of their newly 
gained liberties. 

I will close by calling your attention again to the great problem 
before us. Over this vast horizon of interests North and South, 
above all party prejudices and personal wrong-doing, above our battle 
hosts and our victorious cause, above all that we hoped for and won, 
or w hoped for and lost, is the grand, onward movement of the Re- 
public to perpetuate its glory, to save liberty alive, to preserve exact 
and equal justice to all, to protect and foster all these priceless prin- 
ciples, until they shall have crystallized into the form of enduring 
law and become inwrought into the life and the habits of our people. 

And, until these great results are accomplished, it is not safe to take 
one step backward. It is still more unsafe to trust interests of such 
measureless value in the hands of an organization whose members 
have never comprehended their epoch, have never been in sympathy 
with its great movements, who have resisted every step of its prog- 
ress, and whose principal function has been 

To lie in cold obstruction 


across the pathway of the nation. 


It is most unsafe of all to trust that organization when for the 
first time since the war, it puts forward for the first and second place 


of honor and command, men who, in our days of test danger, es- 
teemed party above country, and felt not one throb of patriotic ardor 
for the triumph of the imperiled Union, but from the beginning to the 
end hated the war and hated those who carried our eagles to victory. 

No, no, 8 our enlightened and patriotie people will not 
follow such leaders in their rearward march. Their myriad faces are 
turned the other way; and along their serried lines, still rings the 
cheering ery, “Forward!” till our great work is fully and worthily done. 
[Loud and continued applause. ] 


REMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 


Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I donot propose 
to discuss the two irritating questions that have occupied so much 
of the time of this House for the last two da; There are other 
questions of greater magnitude that we should look to and pass 
upon in the few remaining days of this session. 

It is a bootless question at this time as to what the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has done or may do with Mr. Blaine. The judgment of this 
House in his case has been suspended until next session, and I do not 
now propose to waste time with a consideration of it. And it is also 
now & bootless question as to the terms and conditions upon which 
the war was ended or as to how the people of the South suffered upon 
the close of that war. I sympathized with them as deeply and felt 
for them as keenly and deplored as much as any gentleman on this 
floor the harsh manner in which they were persecuted by the Admin- 
istration and the party in power. But all that is of the past, and I 
think it most wise to let those irritating questions pass into history 
and no longer seek to inflame the passions of the people and to array 
one section against another. Let us hear no more of war or rumors 
of war; let us turn our attention and direct our steps to the paths of 

We all accept the situation, and it is our duty as patriots to 
utilize that situation for the benefit of the people, the whole people, 
in all peris of the country. 

In the few remarks I shall make I propose to discuss another and 
different question, one that absorbs as much of the public attention, 
if not more, than any other question with which this Congress has 
had to deal: itis the remonetization of silver. 

As the bill offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
presents that question more fairly than any one now pending before 
the House, I will ask the Clerk to report the title of the bill and also 
its fourth section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. No. 3635) to utilize the product of gold and silver mines, and for other 
purposes. 


Src. 4. That the coin-notes issned under the 
ceivable without limit for all dues to the Unit 
in this act shall be 19 — tender for 
private, not specified to in p 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. In addition to this bill I wish to 
say that upon the first opportunity I have I will offer the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking and Currency be, and they are hereby, 
directed to report a bill to this House providing for the coinage of silver coin of t. 
United States as it existed prior to the 12th day of February, 1873, the same to be 
a legal tender for all debts as it was under the laws existing prior to that date. 


If this Congress shall persistently and 1 refuse to repeal 
the specie-resumption clause of the act of 1875 there will remain a re- 
newed necessity to return to a double metallic standard, a necessity 
such as the present generation never knew and, I may add, no past 
generation ever experienced. This necessity is keenly seen and felt 
and feared by the people. The fact is apparent that the great body 
of the pore demand its repeal; their future prosperity demands and 
depends upon it. We have recently witnessed the sessions of two 
national conventions, one at Cincinnati and the other at Saint Lonis. 
At Cincinnati the delegates did not meet the question fairly and 
deal with it frankly. Nothwithstanding a large preponderance of the 
republican members on this floor and in the Senate and the candi- 
dates of that party are in favor of enforcing that act, and thus driv- 
ing the debtor class to the wall, their delegates at Cincinnati did not 
dare to insert a plank in their platform opposing its repeal, while at 
Saint Louis, one of the t conventions that ever assembled on 
this continent, composed of delegates from all sections of the conntry 
and fresh from the people, representing their views, its repeal was 
demanded in unequivocal terms. It remains to be seen whether demo- 
cratic Representatives in Congress will repudiate the instructions from 
the people as expressed through their delegates in that convention. 
If that act is not to be repealed there will continue to remain, I re- 

t it, a necessity such as the Anglo-Saxon race never witnessed 

fore for a return to a double metallic standard. 

The debt of the United States is about $2,100,000,000, and it was 
stated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. eS few days ago 
that private citizens of the United States owe probably $2,500,000,000 
more. Now, sir, take it that the fi I have just quoted are sub- 
stantially correct and contemplate for one moment the situation. It 
will be seen that the relation of debtor and creditor in the United 
States involves about $5,000,000,000. With that vast debt hanging 
over the heads of the American people, a mortgage on their property 
and involving the honor of the country, it is 1 to re- 
sume specie payment on the Ist day of January, 1879, and that all 


visions of this act shall be re- 
States; and the coin mentioned 
all debts of the United States, public and 
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this vast debt from and after that date shall be paid in coin; not in 
the coin that the fathers and founders of the Republic made legal 
tender, but in gold coin alone. 

Why, sir, do wore remember that if this resumption act goes 
into operation the $369,000,000 in legal-tender currency is to be paid 
off with gold raised by the sale of interest-bearing Government bonds, 
` which will increase the Government interest by various estimates 
from twenty to thirty-five millions of dollars annually? The annual 
interest now amounts to nearly $100,000,000, and where is it and this 
additional amount to come from? Gentlemen say it can be easily 
paid in gold, but do they forget that the annual interest of this Gov- 
ernment upon bonds now outstanding and bonds to be issued to pay 
off the three hundred and sixty-nine millions of legal-tenders will 
amount to more money than the whole world’s annual production of 
gold? Yet such is the fact. Upon this subject J quote from the 
speech of Hon. JoHN P. JONES, delivered in the United States Sen- 
ate April 24, 1876: 

I allude to the interest on the public debt, which debt is very largely held abroad. 
This interest now amounts to nearly $100,000,000 per annum. By selling bonds to 


the extent of $350,000,000, say at 10 cent.—for it is perhaps hopeless to expect 
to do it at a lesser 5 will add $35,000,000 a year to your 3 
ere are x 


debt, and those $35,000,000 to the portion held abroad. . — 
000 to come from? Where are the whole $135 000,000 to come from? Yonr annual- 
interest charge will alone amount to more than whole world’s product of gold. 


Is it not insane to talk or even think of paying the vast indebted- 
ness of this country, public and private, in gold or upon a currency 
floated upon a gold basis? It is simply a physical and financial im- 
possibility. If that is the fixed purpose of this national Legislature, 
the destruction of the hundreds of thousands of the debtor class will 
be complete. The cireumlocution of resorting to specie resumption 
might as well be avoided, for the result could be more directly but 
not more effectively reached by a simple statute transferring the lands 
and tenements, goods and chattels, of the debtor class to the bond- 
holder, the broker, the banker, and the money-changer. I repeat, that 
if you would stay the hand of financial destruction and avert the cries 
of sorrow and woe that would otherwise fall upon our ears, you must 
remonetize silver and postpone the day of resumption. Resumption 
may be possible and within the grasp of the people; it may be accom- 
plished without detriment to any class; but this will uire time and 
rigid economy, that economy which has been inaugurated in this House 
at this session, and which will saye $40,000,000 annually to the people. 
Resumption must come, when it does come, through prosperity and not 
through contraction, distress, and adversity. Our bonds were bought, 
or a large portion of them were bought, at forty cents on the dollar 
in gold, and since then they have been legislated up to par and even 
beyond par. The interest is paid in coin and the bond is exempt from 
taxation. Therefore the bondholder is in a condition to resume, but 
the mass of the people are not. 

Remonetize silver, infuse confidence among the people, and in a 
few years the financial affairs of the country will be in a healthy con- 
dition. We may thus be able to tide over the threatened trouble. 
But why not remonetize silver? I have heard with pain and regret 
from two members of this Congress, one from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] and the other from Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD, I that they op- 
pose the remonetization of silver for the reason, among others, that 
the great supply of American mines has tended to reduce its market 
value. Why, sir, the British dominions are the largest gold-produc- 
ing sections of the world, and hence the Englishman, true to his in- 
terest, true to his government, and ever y to add to its strength 
and material wealth and to add to the purchasing power of gold, has 
demonetized silver and reduced its market value; but why an Amer- 
ican should join in the crusade against America’s production, his 
own e te coin, [cannot understand. It is a high constitutional 
duty that this Congress owes to the country to provide for the coin- 
age of silver as of its former purity and to make it a legal tender for 
all debts, public and private. This will go far to enhance its pur- 
chasing power both in Europe and America. Euro capitalists 
hold large amounts of our bonds, and will be induced by their inter- 
est to give silver its proper place and standard in value in the coin- 
age of the world. 

It is safe to assume that onr fathers, the framers of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, were as patriotic and as far-seeing as we 
are. By the eighth section of the first article of that Constitution 
they conferred upon Congress the power “to coin money aud to regu- 
late the value thereof ;” and by the tenth section of the same article 
they conferred upon the States respectively the power to make gold 
and silver a legal tender for the payment of all debts. Under this 
power so conferred upon Congress gold and silver were made and 
continued legal tender for three-quarters of a century, during which 
time with silver as a legal tender our area was. more than doubled; 
our increase in population and wealth, and p in the arts and 
sciences stand unrivaled in the history of the world. If Congress 
shall deny to the people the relief to which under the Constitution 
they are clearly entitled, and shape legislation for the benefit of the 
favored and wealthy few, it will devolve upon the States, each speak- 
ing and acting for itself, to resort to the power quoted above and de- 
clare gold and silver a legal tender for contracts between man and man 
and for all dues to the State. 

But it is to be hoped that this Con will not adjourn without 
providing by appropriate legislation for the issue of silver coin and 
to restore it and gold ta their former relative values, whatever the 


presefit value of either may be. Give it the weight and fineness to 
make it equal to gold and it will soon return to the old standard. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] flippantly flaunts the 
nestion in the face of this House and demands to know whether, 
since the passage of the act of 1869 to strengthen the public credit, 
any man dare say we can pay the public debt in silver? Idare to 
say we can, and I further dare to say and feel it my duty to say that 
the act of 1869 was a flagrant outrage and wrong, that its practical 
effect was to swindle, and it did swindle, the people of this Govern- 
ment out of millions of money, and elevate the basis of the payment 
of the bonds referred to to a much higher and more costly standard 
than was contemplated upon the passage of the act authorizing their 
issue. Why, sir, it is known that the very language of the law au- 
thorizing the issue of some of those bonds only required the interest 
to be paid in coin; that the principal was payable in currency. Need 
Iremind the gentleman that the great commoner of Pennsylvania, 
Thaddeus Stevens, here on the floor of this House, as its leader and 
in its presence, so declared? That opinion was then held and has 
since been promulgated by a prominent gentleman of the same State 
who lends dignity to this presence by occupying a seat on this floor 
as the oldest member of this House, a gentleman whose influence, 
learning, and experience, republican though he is, has been upon this 
currency and silver question steadily, so as I have observed, in 
the interest of the people as against ring capitalists. I need not 
remind the House that I refer to Judge KELLEY. His teachings 
upon this money question at least are sound and worthy of emulation. 
pon the feasibility and practicability of specie payment I beg to 
uote from a letter of Hon. H. C. Carey to Hon. Moses W. Field, dated 
ugust 18, 1875: 


Forty years since the use of gold as money was almost as rare with us as it now 
is among the Esquimaux. Contracts abounded here and elsewhere providing for 
the payment of interest and ultimately os pros in silver dollars of certain 
weight and fineness; but it may be doubted if ever a single one could have been 
found pro for such payment in the more costly me = 

Just then, however, the gold mincs of the South were becoming so productive as 
not only to have caused large expenditure for sonthern mints, but also to have 
produced a determination on the of southern men to force their product into 
that home circulation which, until then, had been held exclusively by the Mexican 
silver. To that end, while professing an utter abhorrence of governmental inter- 
ference in any matter of trade, they by law raised the price of gold to 16 for 1 of 
silver, and so intent were they on the accomplishment of their object that I myself 
heard an eminent Senator, of the South Carolina delegation, assert that should it 
proye to be required they would proceed still further, giving to the gold a legal- 
tender value as high as 17 to 1. 

Of all American writers whose attention was then given to monetary questions, 
there was, as I think, none whose opinions in relation thereto were held in more 
respect than were those of my friend Mr. Condy Raguet, from whose work, pub- 
lished in 1839, I take tho following 8 

“Prior to the passage of the gol’ bill above referred to, the metallic curtency of 
the United States been virtually, as above stated, a currency of silver since 
the establishment of the Government, gold very rarely appearing, while that of 
Great Britain was N The consequence was that the currency of each was 
independent of the , and the contraction or expansion of each did not neces- 
cn Ba sre the other. “fs 8 — eee were tho re- 
sumption of specie payments, in 1821, after a long suspension o enty-four years, 
produced no 8 on this side of the ‘Atlantic; nor did our contraction, dis- 
tressing and durable as it was, after the removal of the public ts from the 
Bank of the United States, on the Ist of October, 1833, which brought down the 
prices of stocks from 20 to 50 per cent., and led to the importation of $3,793,293 in 
silver from England alone daring the year ending on the 30th of September, 1834, 
— any convulsion whatever in that country. Such would have continued to 

the case had the mint regulations remained without alteration; but no sooner 
was gold, by a change in its relativo value to silver, rendered the more profitable of 
the two metals to import than we found the currency of England disturbed toa de- 
that rendered 3 an immediate reduction of her paper issues, although 

the amount of gold drawn from her between the passage of the law in June, 18H, 


and the 30th of tember, of the same year, was but $1,922,960. To the im 
tions of gold in the years 1835 and 1836, instead of silver, may be ascri 


that 
further contraction of the British currency which led to the crisis of the latter 
year that was so fatal to American credits and American cotton, by which 

of dollars were lost to the anay 

„Now, as like causes will produce like effects, it behooves us to examine well 
into this matter, and, if we find that we have committed an error, it is our duty to 
retrace our steps. Thus far very little progress has been made toward introduc- 
ing gold into actual circulation, notwithstanding that a large amount had been 
imported; still a long perseverance in the law will give us a gold currency, but it 
will be most dearly purchased. It will so closely ally our fortunes with those of 
Great Britain that no convulsion can take place in the eurrency of that country 
that will not act directly and powerfully upon ours; while, on the other hand, 
none can take place on our side that will not act Loa ite Bel bers, and in so da- 
ing break down the prices of cotton and tobacca and other American productain 
the markets of Europe, to the t injury of our planting interest." 

The extreme importance of the view here presented, to wit, the necessity for 
avoiding “entangling alliances ” in reference to a matter so important as the mon- 
2 machinery of exchange, was made clearly abvious when in 1866, like a clap 
of thunder in the clearest sky, the great crisis of that year, cr than any by 
which it had been brought ruin to hundreds of what been considered 

e strongest Bri houses, and made demand on all the world for aid if the Bank 
of England itself were to be enabled to avold suspension. The crash was terrific, 

et it never affected our domestic operations for even a single hour. Our monetary 
1 had been established. Our machinery of exchange being a non - ex · 
portable one, we had no use for gold, and if it were needed abroad we could say, 

‘why let it go!” Accordingly, no less than $30,000,000 were at once dispatched; 
the bank was saved, and injury was thus avoided to an extent that would In 
be eens were it counted by hundreds of millions of pounds; and thus di 
Britain fit by the faot that the currencies of the two countries were different. 

Had we using gold, where should we then have found ourselves? In the 
midstof a greater than the country had ever known. Every golden dollar 
would have withdrawn. Banks, after ranning their customers, would them- 
selves have been driven to suspension. Mills and mines would have ceased to 
work, the pawer to pay for foreign merchandise would have disappeared, to 
the great loss of Britain, whose market in this country, owing to depression at 
oa became so greatly enlarged as to aid materially in the work o: 

jon. 

To the two countries thousands of millions of dollars were saved by the simple 
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fact that our turrency was of a character not liable to be affected by the financial 
movements of a neighbor nation that seeks to control the universal monetary move- 


ment, and yet is more than any other liable to convulsions by means of which dis- 
turbance is produced throughout the world at large. 

The more perfect the independence of individuals, the greater is their power to 
aid each other in case of sudden or unforeseen trouble. So precisely is it with 
nations; and yet, every step that has been, or now is, urged upon us, has tended, and 
is now tending, to make us more and more dependent on foreign money markets; 
liable at any moment to disturbances like to those by which the year 1866 stands so 
much distinguished 

I also commend to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] an 
extract from a speech made in this House March 16, 1876, by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KELLEY:] 

Mr. KELLEY. It always received the money which it made the people receive. 
It receives its own paper for taxes, for government dues, and thus for the time 
being it demonetizes gold. It was our dishonoring of our own h wap? that called the 
“gold-room" of New York into existence, that brought thither the vampires of 
the world to fasten and fatten upon the industries of the country. It was the dis- 
hon of the American Congress and Government in repudiating the money it 
created and forced the ple to receive that has cost us the countless millions 
made and lost in the “ gold-room " of New York and through its influence. 


I have said, and here repeat, that if this Congress does not afford 
the relief which the people of the country are clamoring for, distress, 
deep and heart-rending distress, must follow. The productions of the 
farmer, manufacturer, and laborer are dropping down to ruinously 
low figures. One instance, sir, from my own State: live stock is bein 
sold in the eastern markets to-day for less money than was paid for it 
last fall; the farmer loses the grain that it consumed, loses the interest 
upon the money, which, bythe way, is generally borrowed capital, and 

loses his own time and the use of his farm, and while thousands of 
idle men are begging for work at fifty cents per day he cannot afford 
to give them ee Everything but money is upon the de- 
cline; and 1 gentlemen are urging a spady arc “oor of specie 
payment. I have heard a good said upon this floor about the 
injustice of forcing the creditor to accept depreciated silver in pay- 
ment of debts; but there is another view of this question. The exist- 
ing debts of the country were contracted upon a greenback basis and 
should be paid in greenbacks, or in silver, if the debtor prefers it. A 
speedy return to a gold basis will largely increase those debts and 
compel the debtor to pay more than he contracted to pay. That is 
to say, his indebtedness will be increased just in pro rtion to the 
pann of gold over greenbacks. If the debt is $1,000 and payable 
n greenbacks, $1,000 will pay it; but if specie resumption is forced 
upon the 5 gol shall bear a premium of 12 per cent., it 
will require 81 in greenbacks to discharge the obligation. As 
there is not gold enough in the country to meet the wants of ex- 
change the debtor must pay in its equivalent. 

Now, it is said that silver is only worth seventy-nine cents on the 
dollar, say, for illustration, eighty cents on the dollar in gold. If the 
debtor had nothing other than silver with which to pay he would be 
required to advance $1,200 of that metal to pay his debt, which a few 
months before might have been discharged with $1,000 in greenbacks. 
And this is the just and humane legislation that gentlemen demand 
in this House. 

scapes | is repeating itself. We have only to look to England as far 
back as 1819, when Is currency bill “for the restoration of cash 
Topaas ” was enacted, “ beginning with an issue of gold at £4 1s. 

ounce in 1820, and ending with the standard unit price of 
£3 17s, 103d.” It also, among other things, provided for a gradual 
return to cash payments. This bill with a unanimity rarely 
ever witnessed in legislation, and seemed to quiet the fears of nearly 
all classes. There were a few experienced financiers, however, who 
foresaw that it could not meet the necessities of the hour; and it did 
not. Mr. Cobbett was among this number, He had the boldness to 
say that “Before this bill can be carried out a million of persons at 
least must die of hunger.” As to how far the predictions of Mr. Cob- 
bett were verified let the historian speak. 

Distress is the real paren at ease, and their moral 


t of crime. Keep a people 
Tanp teen ints snlaery sad Geopuration, aud vieo sal externality shell begins 
un, em into m ani on, and vice and crim 8 

stalk through the land. We have already seen that from the increasing pressure 
of the debt and taxes, and from the ease with which it was effected, the time of 
uttering forged bank-notes had grown until the juries got sick of blood ; and ex- 
cutions as a spectacle even ceased to interest the strangely constituted minds 
that find a pleasure in such exhibitions. Well might this be when we learn the 
appalling fact that in the single year of 1820 one hundred and fifty persons were 
tried at the Old Bailey alone for uttering notes; and that of these, forty-six 
suffcred death, being at the rate nearly of a victim per week through the twelve 
months. This, however, was only a part of the mischief of the time. 


* * 
They made * Übels felonies, punishable ee ; and lastly, they 
surrounded the press with so e publishers of newspapers being 
compelled to give security beforehand, to answer for any libel which possibly mi 


. eee Stina gmap the stamp-office a co 
by t 


of ev 
published, that unless back one of the great poli 1 


state, to conduct a political al became a matter of deadly peril; and freedom 
of writing was at an end. Every man who really op in writing the existing 
system of tyranny and d tion was sure of pec ruin and the loss of lib- 


erty—perhaps of life. The few honest and intelli 


t public writers at that time 
pearing e exiled or silenced; and, upon the w. 


le, the most dismal and dark 


yearof English history was pena that of 1819. That famous bill, however, which 
we have just seen the Houses of Parliament so unanim 3 = ee 
* e laws 


amends for all. Some of the six acts were 5 and e. 
concerning the 8 remain to this hour; but the changes produced by 
the workings of the bill of Peel have enabled the people partly to overgrow them, 
and their sting is all but gone. 

Such were the fruits of the revulsion of . far as respect for 
the maxims of constitutional law was concerned; but it produced more novelties 
than these. Amid the doubts, fears, and general want of confidence cansed by 


appalling ruin which flowed from the sudden serine ie of the paper, and by tke 
bloody ou and bitter persecutions which in Howed from the effects of that 
ruin, it was felt necessary to attempt to draw, if possible, the ties that bound the 
middling classes of the nation to the funding and paper system still closer, and to 
add, if such a thing could be accomplished, © the strength and number of these 
ties. Close observers, and those especially behind the scenes of this strange drama, 
saw that the fabric was now beginning to show signs of dissolution, Tlie people, 
amazed that a state of peace, instead of its usual blessings, had bronght a palpa- - 
ble increase of difficulty and suffering, showed a marked and alarming impatience 
under their manifold burdens. In proportion as the discontent was strong, had 
the government of a sudden become weak. That strength which is derived from 
the power of lavishing immense sums of money was gone forever. The eight hun- 
dred millions of debts were borrowed and expended. No increase could be made 
here; and those who carried on the government were henceforward bound by the 
bill of Peel to pay the interest of that debt in convertible money of the value of 
£3 17s. 1 2— to the ounce of gold, and to raise all their taxes in money of the same 
value, which was (had they known it) a virtual bar to any future increase in the 
e issues of paper, however desirable the ease obtainable from such 

ues might be.—Doubleday's Financial History of England, pages 250-253. 

Mr, Chairman, I will, even at the expense of being regarded tedious, 
make one other quotation from the same author: 

The distress, ruin, and gery at which now took place were universal, affect- 
ing both the t interests of aud trade; but among the landlords, whose 
estates were burdened by mortgages, ee settlements, legacies, &e., the ef- 
fects were most marked and out of the ordinary course. In hundreds of cases, 
from the tremendons reduction in the price of land which now took place, the 
estates barely sold for as much as would pay off the m and — tho 
owners were stripped of all and made beggars. (Ibid., page 271.) 


I will not recount the scenes of blood and suffering and death that 
followed and flowed from this blunder of the English Parliament, 
but content myself with warning the American Congress against a 
similar mistake. The people of this country are in no frame of mind 
to be driven to the wall and beggared. They will not go into invol- 
untary bankruptcy nor have their property improperly wrang from 
them to pay in coin Government bonds that should and would with- 
out question have been paid in greenbacks except for the fraudu- 
lently procured acts of Congress to strengthen the public credit. As - 
to how those bonds should be paid I will take a future opportunity 
to discuss. 

We are told there is a 5 5 of money in the great monetary 
centers of New York, Philadelphia, and other cities of this Union. 
And yet we see it stated that during the first week in June of this 

ear over one thousand popoe were knocked down under the 
ammer at forced sale in Philadelphia. Upon this subject I commend 
to the House the following article, taken from the Wilmington Her- 


ald of June 21: 
O THE TIMES! THE TIMES! 


The first Monday of each and 8 month is the time fixed by act of Assembl 
to sell real estate by the sheriff of Philadelphia. The first Monday of this mon 
was the bluest day that city ever saw. Over one thousand properties were sold by 
the sheriff, and in almost every instance the p rty was bought in by the mort- 
or judgment-creditor. The rich are enriching themselves by obtaining for a 
representing say 40 per cent. of the value of a piece of real estate, a property 
worth more twice the amount of the debt. This is harrowing. Think of the 
sheriff's hammer falling successively for eight hours, and each stroke the type of 
ruined hopes, the sad ending of a struggle to have a shelter for the declining days 
of one's | Is it not enough to make strong men shudder? “ Next sale,” said the 
sheriff, “ will be still larger.“ Next sale) will be upon the 3d of July. How 
pray groans of sorrow will be mixed with the popular gratulations of the centon- 
eve, 

The most alarming statement in this connection is the fact that in 
almost every instance the property was bought in by the mortgagee 
or judgment-creditor. What then, I ask, results to the people 
from this Kotora of money if property goes for a song and the 
owner and his little ones are turned ont houseless and homeless! 

But, again, I see by the papers yesterday morning that in the great 
monetary center of the country, the city of New York, one thousand 
unemployed workmen held a meeting and called at the office of the 
mayor of that city, peaceably demanding work that they might have 
bread. When such seenes as these are enacted in the very heart of 
the two largest and wealthiest cities in the country, where the money 
of they country is locked up and her bonds held by hundreds of mill- 
ions, do 3 yet insist upon inviting us to tho 8 feast 
on the Ist day of January, 1879? I commend to this House the 
following brief newspaper extract: 

The Pittsburgh Post (democratic) says: Brend or blood. This is an ugly cry 
to be heard in the land, and shows that we are terribly misgoverned.” 


I will not longer trespass upon the time of this House. We are 
about entering upon an“eventful chapter in the history of this coun- 
try. The times demand just and humane legislation—that all classes 
in all sections and of all colors shall be protected. Do this, and this 
centennial year will be a year of jubilee. 

[At the conclusion of his speech Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia, 
yielded the remainder of his hour to Mr. uT 

Mr. RANDALL. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Harrison] 
will yield I will move that the committee rise. He will have the 
floor when the House again goes into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the House again go into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union ? 

Mr. RANDALL. I think that in all human probability it will. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to submit some remarks; and unless 
there is a tolerably fair certainty that I shall have an opportunity 
hereafter I protos to speak now. 

Mr. RANDALL. So far as I am concerned I cannot promise any- 
thing as to the future action of the House, but I think it probable 
that the gentleman will have his opportunity hereafter. 


Mr. HARRISON. With the understanding that I retain the floor 
in Committee of the Whole, I yield for the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker pro tempore hav- 
ing resumed the chair, Mr. EDEN reported that the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union had, . order, had under 
consideration the Union . and particularly a bill (H. R. No. 
2592) to transfer the conduct of Indian affairs from the Interior De- 
partment to the War Department, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


UNSECTARIAN DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC FUNDS. 


Mr. LORD. I hold in my hand a report from the Committee on 
the Judiciary upon House resolution No. 1, which is known as the 
Blaine amendment to the Constitution. I had been directed by the 
committee to make this report, and intended to do so early in the 
day, but was prevented. I now present the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is this a privileged report? 

Mr. LORD. I do not understand that there is any objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lorp] asks unanimous consent to report back from the Committee 
on the Judiciary a resolution which will be read. 

Mr. SAMPSON. ask the gentleman to yield for the appointment 
of aconference committee before we enter upon the consideration of 


this report. 
Mr. LORD. This will meet with no antagonism; it is the unani- 
mous report of the committee. I will ask the reading of the report. 
Mr. SAMPSON. I apprehended that this might occupy some time. 
Mr. CONGER. I reserve the right to object until I hear the report 


read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hold that the right to 
object continues until the resolution has been read, The Clerk will 
read the report and the resolution. 

Mr. LORD. There is a motion to reconsider pending, which I can 
call up as a matter of high privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If a motion has been entered to re- 
consider the vote by which the joint resolution was referred, then 
the gentleman should ask to take up that motion. 

Mr. LORD. I will put it in that form. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. The gentleman from New York calls 
up at this time the motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
1 which will be read was referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Mr. CONGER. Does the record show that that motion was entered? 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. The Chair accepts the statement of 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LORD. It was entered by Mr. Blaine in my hearing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will first read the report of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary y report that they have had under 
sonsideration House resolution No. 1, and bave amended the same by adding thereto 
that the article should not vest, enlarge, or diminish ve power in the Con- 

Thus amended the ation was unanimously adopted. While there may 

a difference of opinion as to the necessity of such a constitutional 1 

A the underlying principles are right and in accordance with the spiri 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will now report the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Resolved by the Senate and Hi Representatives of the United States of America 
i Congres Aniak 3 each House Z therein,) Tul the fol- 
lowing be proposed to the several States of the Union as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, namely: 

ARTICLE XVL 


No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion, or probib- 
iting the free exercise thereof; and no Sa raised by taxation in any State for 
the support of public schools, or derived from 7 Syn lic fund therefor, nor any 
public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under control of any religious sect; 
pet DAIT AUE deg or lands so devoted be divided between religious 
sects or deno) ons. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendments proposed by the 
committee will now be 25 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 12, after the word “sect,” insert the words or denomination.” 
At the end of the article add the following: “ This article shall not vest, enlarge, 
or diminish legislative power in the Congress.” 


Mr. KASSON. Is it proposed to act on this now? 

Mr. LORD. I move the previous question. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. There are two amendments in the body of the 
resolution. 

ME ONGEN, I reserve the right to object until the amendments 
are all in. 

The SPEAKER pro The right to object cannot obtain. 
The only question that can be raised is the question of consideration. 
The gentleman from New York rises to call up the motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which this resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, which motion, the Chair is informed, is pending. 
The question of consideration can be raised upon that motion; but 
the right of objection does not lie against it. 
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Mr. CONGER. The Chair will recollect that the proposition as put 
to the House was upon the request to make a report from the com- 
mittee, and not upon calling up a motion to reconsider. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That was subsequently corrected. 

Mr. KASSON. I want to ask the gentleman from New York whether, 
in view of the present condition of the House, which is very thin, he 
570 consent to call this up to-morrow when the House will be 

Several MEMBERS. O, no. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman let me ask him one question: Is 
this proposed constitutional amendment now in the same form as 
when it was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary ? 

Mr. LORD. Precisely, except in two particulars. We have in- 
serted the words “ or denomination” after the word “sect,” so as to 
make the language correspond with that in another portion of the 
proposition; and at the conclusion we have added a provision that 
22 — article “shall not vest, enlarge, or diminish legislative power in 

ongress. 
ee Otherwise, as I understand, the resolution is not 
chan 

Mr. KASSON, I would inquire whether this provision that it shall 
not enlarge the power of Congress does not defeat the very purpose 
of the proposition? [Cries of “ order.” ] 

Mr. FRYE. Will the gentleman from New York allow me a word? 

Mr. WADDELL. I object to any debate. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I asked 
the Speaker a moment ago whether this matter was ibj t to objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair then supposed that it was 
from the manner in which it was called up; but he has since been 
corrected by the Clerk as to the position of the joint resolution. It 
comes up on a motion to reconsider the vote by which it was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and it is not subject to objection. 
It is only subject to the question of consideration. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. Well, sir, I move that the joint resolu- 
tion be laid on the table. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. That motion, I believe, is not debatable.. I 
ask for the yeas and nays upon it. : 

Mr.STEVENSON. I ask that the resolution, as amended, be read. 

The joint resolution, with the proposed amend ment, was again read. 

Mr. OCKMORTON. I withdraw the motion to lay on the 


table. 
Mr. KASSON. Then I ask a separate vote on the last amendment. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I understand that the amendments are in the form 
of a substitute. 


Mr. LORD. This is offered as a substitute. 

Mr. KASSON. As I understand, this comes up on a motion to recon- 
sider; and when the original proposition is before the House these 
are pro as amendments. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I desire to ascertain the state of the case. The 
motion, as I understand, is simply to reconsider the vote by which 
this subject was referred tothe Judiciary Committee. The previous 
question being called operates on that. When the subject comes 
before the House, then the gentleman from New York [Mr. LORD] 
can offer his substitute. 

i 5 pro tempore. That is unquestionably the condition 
of the bill. ; 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois. What is the decision of the Speaker 
as to how far this motion for the previous question applies? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Only to the question of reconsideration. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered ; 
and under the operation thereof the motion to reconsider was agreed 


to. 

Mr. LORD. I now pro the resolution with the amendments as 
read by the Clerk as a substitute for the resolution as originally pro- 
posed; and on that I call the previous question. 

Mr. KASSON. I call attention to this parliamentary point: We 
have now reconsidered simply the reference to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and the motion now pending is, therefore, Shall the resolution 
be referretl to that committee ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is a correct point; the Chair 
recognizes it as such. The question is, Will the House refer this reso- 
lution to the Committee on the Judiciary? 

The question was decided in the negative. f 

Mr. LORD. I now propose my substitute, and call for the previous 

uestion. 
s Mr. CONGER. I raise the point of order that this proposition has 
not been referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and they have 
no right to report upon it, and the gentleman from New York no 
control of the matter to bring it before the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The answer to that is very clear. Any gentleman 
has the right to call up the motion to reconsider. The gentleman 
from New York having the floor has called it up. „The resolution is 


now before the House; and the gentleman from New York upon his 


own bilty offers this substitute. 
Mr. LORD. With the unanimous approval of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


Mr. CONGER. Then I object to its consideration to-night. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The objection cannot lie. The mat- 
ter is before the Mouse. 
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Mr. CONGER. Then I insist upon the proposition that this House 


has decided that this matter is not in the hands of the Judiciary 
Committee, and therefore cannot be reported from that committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is overruled, 

Mr. McCRARY. I wish the gentleman from New York would allow 
me a moment. 

Mr. LORD. I will as soon as the substitute is read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Tho substitute will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of esentatives of the United Statesof America 
in Congress assembled, (two-thirds of House concurring therein,) That the fol- 
— Sang proposed to the several States of the Union as an amendment to the Con- 


stitu! : 
s ARTICLE XVI. 


No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by taxation in any State for the 
2 of public schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, nor any public 
lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of any religious sect or de- 
nomination; nor shall any money so raised or lands so devoted be divided between 
religious sects or denominations, This article shall not vest, enlargo, or diminish 
legislative power in the Congress. 


Mr. LORD. Before demanding the previous question, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. McCrerry,] who was not 
present at the meeting of the committee this morning, and desires to 
occupy a few moments. 

Mr. McCRARY. Mr. Speaker, the sitnation of this question before 
the House as I understand it is this: The original proposition to 
amend the Constitution as offered by the late member from Maine, 
Mr. Blaine, is the main proposition pending before the House. The 
gentleman from New York offers a substitute for that original amend- 
ment, and I suppose the first vote will be on adopting the substitute 
for the original proposition. I desire to say, sir, that I am in favor of 
the original resolution, and hope it will be adhered to by the House, 
and I am * to the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The difference between the two is this: the original is a plain 
8 to amend the Constitution upon the matter before it. 

he substitute embodies the original proposition and adds to it what 
I can consider in no other light than a nullifying clause. 

Mr. KASSON, That is it. 

Mr. McCRARY. It amends the Constitution and denies to Con- 
gress the power to legislate for enforcing the amendment after you 

ave made it. Now, sir, a proposition like that is too plain for dis- 
cussion. If the House, if the people of the country, desire the Con- 
stitution of the United States to be amended in this particular, then it 
follows it ought to be so amended that the legislative body that 
makes laws for the National Government shall have power to enforce 
it by proper legislation. 

It would be an anomaly, it would be a strange proceeding indeed, 
to put a provision in the Constitution of the United States and ac- 
company it with another proposition that the law-making power 
of the United States shall have no power to enforce it. Therefore I 
hope the substitute will not be adopted, but the original proposition 

will be sustained by the House. 

Mr. LORD. I now yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR., Mr. Speaker, this is a matter of amending the Consti- 
tution of the United States. If adopted by Con and by the State 

tures it will be irrepealable. I do not think any gentleman 

in the House, on reflection, will insist that such a matter as that 

pristine be put through without reasonable opportunity for discus- 
on. 

I am sorry to detain the House, but I have something I desire to 
say on this subject. I am heartily in favor of the substitute reported 
by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Lorp.] I think it is better 
than the original proposition. It makes no difference to me in deal- 
ing with an amendment to the Constitution from what quarter the 
proposition may come. 

ow, sir, the Constitution of the United States was framed with 
two principles running through its entire frame-work. One was this: 
that where the Constitution asserted certain rights of citizens or pro- 
hibited to the States or Congress certain legislative powers, the 
right to enforce those provisions of the Constitution was left to the 
courts. And the Supreme Court of the United States has repeatedly 
held that a provision like this in the first article of amendments, and 
various provisions in the Constitution itself relating to State Legis- 
latures were to be enforced solely and were enforced sufficiently b 
the power of the Supreme Court of the United States to declare suc 
things null and void, although they vested no legislative power in 
Congress whatever. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that was the purpose of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Maine in drawing this original amendment, as anybody 
will see by looking at its language. He did not intend, and he could 
not have intended when he drew that amendment, to imply that Con- 
gron should have the legislative power to enforce it. He did not in- 

nd that or he would have put it in as we put it in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments, when it was deemed necessary, for rea- 
sons which need not now be repeated. But when the Constitution 
enacts that no State Legislature shall pass a law of a particular char- 
acter, the Supreme Court of the United States will hold such law null 
and void, and that constitutional principle is perfectly adequate and 
sufficient ; and if Mr. Blaine's amendment were adopted without the 


® 


addition now proposed, it would mean exactly the same thing it 
means with the addition proposed. 

The proposition of the Judiciary Committee does not alter the 
manng of the amendment of Mr. Blaine in the least. Why, then, do 
you add to the original 8 when you do not alter its mean- 
ing? The reason is this: This constitutional amendment has got to 
pass the jealous scrutiny, not merely of both branches of Congress, 
but of three-fourths of the States, by the action of their State Legis- 
latures or conventions. There is great anxiety and jealousy for fear 
the powers of Congress, if any now exist under any particular cir- 
cumstances to affect the school systems in the various States, may be 
extended, or on the part of those who do not believe they exist, may 
be asserted. It is therefore for the purpose of commending this prop- 
osition to the people of the United States, and that no jealousies, or 
alarms, unreasonable as they would be, may exist, that we propose to 
express in terms that this shall be one of the class of amendments, 
like similar provisions in the Constitution, which do not enlarge the 
legislative powers of Con Nobody wants Congress shall under- 
take to legislate in regard to the school systems of the States, when 
there is no power except so far as it may be involved in the power to 
secure republican government. 

I suppose, Mr. Speaker, I go as far as any man on this floor in 
the desire that if the States refuse altogether to establish school 
systems, Congress, under the power to secure a republican govern- 
ment, should interpose. I do not know there is any other gentleman 
on this floor who is prepared to go as far as I do in that direction. 
I think they can do it in such a case just as, if a State should refuse 
to establish courts altogether, they could interfere. But it was not 
intended to embarrass this proposition for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution by alarming the fears or exciting the opposition of any 
American citizen in regard to that subject. And therefore I heartily 
concur with this amendment, which I had the honor to suggest in 
substance in the Judiciary Committee, and I trust it will be adopted. 

Mr. LORD. 1 yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio, [ Mr, 
LAWRENCE. ] 

Mr. KASSON. Before the gentleman from Massachusetts resumes 
his seat I desire to ask him one question. I observe that the lan- 
guage of the proposed constitutional amendment embraces grants of 

and for school pu „including all those made by the United 
States, which we all know are numerous. 

Mr. HOAR. No, sir. 8 

Mr. KASSON. Certainly they are numerous. It covers all grants 
of land or money. Now it struck me as remarkable that when the 

roposition seemed broad enough to cover every grant made by the 
United States, whether of money or lands, you should deny to the 
United States the power of that legislation that would be necessary 
to see to the administration of the funds or lands thus granted; or, 
rather, not to see to the administration, but to guard against malad- 
ministration, 

Mr. LORD. I rise toa question of order. The gentleman is dis- 
cussing an abstract question, which does not arise under this joint 
resolution, 

Mr. KASSON. By the courtesy of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, I have been pointing out that the last clause had a scope be- 
yond what he suggested. 

Mr. HOAR. If the gentleman will hear the proposed amendment 
read again I think he will see that his objection entirely disappears. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will again read the reso- 
lution as pro to be amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No State shall make any law respecting the establishment of religion or prohib- 
iting the fı ee exercise thereof; and no money raised by taxation in any State for 
the support of public schools or derived from any public fund therefor, nor any 
public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of any religions sect 
or denomination, nor shall any money so raised or lands so devoted be divided 


between religions sects or denominations. 
This article shall not vest, enlarge, or diminish legislative power in the Con- 


gress, 7 

Mr. KASSON. Now, my point has reference to the clause, “nor 
any public lands.“ If the United States finds that a portion of its 
public lands have been diverted to a religious sect, under this last 
clause it would be deprived of all power of enforcing this constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Mr.HOAR. The answer to that is this: The remedy is in the courts. 
It is true, if the State appropriates to this unconstitutional purpose 
land originally granted by the United States, it would be included in 
this prohibition. But it is equally true that the remedy in the courts 
is ample, Such an act would be null, waste paper; and the courts so 
declaring it, no title could be given under it. 

Mr. KASSON. But no suit against the State can be brought. 

Mr. LORD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
LAWRENCE. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I shall vote for this resolution to submit to the 
States the proposed amendment to the Constitution, whether the 
House shall put it in the form recommended by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee or shall determine to adopt it in the form in which it was 
originally presented to the House. I am so muchin favor of the pur- 
poses contained in this proposed constitutional amendment that lam 
ready to take it in either form. I would prefer that it shonld be 
adopted in the form in which it was originally presented to the 
House, adding only in the body of the pro amendment after 


1876. 


the word “sect” the words “or denomination,” which I suggested in 
the Judiciary Committee this morning, and which I think are neces- 
sary, or at least proper, to perfect and make uniform the language and 
urpose of the original proposition. I assented to the other addition, 
ing the closing sentence of the substitute as agreed upon in the 
Judiciary Committee this morning; in fact I suggested the final 
words in which it was adoptedin committee. I did so assent because 
I desired that there should be a unanimous report of the Judiciary 
Committee in favor of the proposition to amend the Constitution; 
and I did so because I desired that the House should this amend- 
ment. And I believe that in all probability it would not be possible 
to get this amendment adopted unless it was in this form; for 
there is so much jealousy against the exercise of power by Congress 
in the affairs of a State that I feared this House would not adopt 
3 proposition unless this amendment or additional sentence should 


to. 

Undonbtedly there is some authority for saying that where there 
is an amendment to the Constitution imposing restraints on a State, 
without a provision expressly declaring that Congress shall have 
3 to legislate to enforce it, that Congress cannot so legislate; 

ut I would prefer to let it rest upon authority or decisions of courts, 
whatever they are or may be, rather than to add a provision express. 
excluding the power of Congress to legislate upon the subject. 
would rather leave it just where all the first amendments were left; 
and in that view, if Con cannot legislate to enforce the new 
article, this last and added sentence to it would be unnecessary. 

Mr. KASSON. It never has been made before. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. On the authorities as they are now claimed to 
stand this added sentence would not be necessary to exclude the power 
of Con to legislate. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONGER. The Constitution provides that— 

The Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be and 
pope for carrying into execution the fi og ent y+ and all other powers vested 


titution in the Government of nited States, or in any Department 
or officer thereof. 


Mr. LAWRENCE. Yes, undoubtedly. 

Mr. CONGER. Now I ask the gentleman if this . is not 
a denial to Con of its power under that article 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I do not think it can exclude any power hereto- 
Sore given by the clause of the Constitution which has been read, but 
it is a declaration that this article shall not, per se, vest or enlarge leg- 


islative power in Congress. This would seem to go so far as to say 
that it shall not draw after it any power in Congress to legislate either 
by virtue of the clanse which has been read or any other. But it can- 


not exclude an existing power to legislate, as the power already ex- 
isting to establish schools under the gaps © to guarantee a repub- 
lican form of government. This must be so, this proposition 
says it shall not “ diminish” existing legislative power. It is use 
the effect will be as I have stated it that I would prefer the original 
eee, constitutional amendment as it was originally in- 
troduced in the House so that if Congress or the courts should ever 
hereafter determine, as they possibly might, that under the original 
proposition there is or could be under proper circumstances legisla- 
tive power in Congress to enforce it, the people would have the ben- 
efit of that power. If the States will not submit to the restraints 
imposed by the national Constitution or carry into effect the rights 
thereby secared there should be a power somewhere to give them vig- 
orous effect. Congress should have power in such case to do what 
the States refuse to do. No provision of the Constitution should be 
left a mockery and a sham. 

I may say further that I have repeatedly expressed the opinion in 
this House that under the Constitution as it now stands, under the 
power of Congress to gonane a republican form of government to 
the States, if a State should fail to provide for common schools, with- 
out which no republican government can exist, Congress would have 
the power to legislate for the establishment of schools in such State. 

I adhere to that opinion now, and this power will exist if the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution should be adopted either with 
or without the last and added sentence of the ding substitute. 
The words of this sentence are, “This article shall not vest, enlarge, 
or diminish legislative power in Congress.” Notice the word diminish. 
This word, or the whole sentence, implies that there is elsewhere in 
the Constitution some power to legislate on the subject of schools. 
In this sentence there is an implied concession that under some other 
provision of the Constitution there is or may be power in Congress 
to legislate upon the subject of schools in the States. 


This is the view I take of at jet and I hope that in some | C: 


form or other this amendment will be agreed to. If we cannot now 
secure it in a form to enable Congress to enforce it by legislation, the 
national courts will at all events have jurisdiction to maintain and 
give it effect and secure rights under it, and, if nec , Congress can 
ereafter be clothed with power to enforce its provisions by legisla- 
tion. I regret the long delay in reporting this subject to the House 
for its action. No part of the responsibility for the delay rests on me. 
The true theory of our Government, justice, and the enlightened 
public sentiment of the country require action on this subject, and 
in the direction and to secure the purposes contemplated by the pro- 
posed amendment of the Constitution. 
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Mr. BANKS. I desire to make the suggestion to the geutleman 
from Ohio and to my colleague who has spoken upon it that I wish 
to call attention to the amendment proposed by this joint resolntion. 
If the Constitution is amended so as to secure the object embraced 
in the principal part of this proposed amendment it prohibits the 
States from exercising the power they now exercise. Congress at 
present has no power to legislate upon this subject in any way or form. 

If this amendment becomes a part of the Constitution by the con- 
currence of the States with Congress the amendment declaring that 
the powers of Congress shall not be enlarged or diminished on the 
subject then Con will have no more power to legislate on it than 
it has now. It absolutely excludes and precludes any legislation by 
Congress; therefore this amendment takes out of the body of the 
Constitution that power which was guaranteed to Congress by the 
old Constitution. 

Mr. HOAR here made a remark which was inaudible to the reporters. 

Mr. BANKS. What I want to say is that I do not see it in that 
light. If the Constitution itself precludes any legislation by Con- 

and Congress refuses by constitutional amendment to dimin- 
ish or enlarge the powers of Congress, it cannot, after that amend- 
ment is adopted, execute any powers conferred upon it by the old 
Constitution. But the gentleman from Ohio says that the right to 
guarantee a republican form of government can have no effect if an 
express amendment to the Constitution prohibits the exercise of that 

wer. 

1 8 LORD. I must resume the floor. This question has been be- 
fore the Congress for nearly eight months, and has been pressed upon 
onr attention by the President, by the press, and by the most dis- 
tinguished republican leader in the House. The Committee on the 
Judiciary have unanimously adopted his amendment almost in his 
verbis. I will say that the gentleman who introduced the amend- 
ment—and I know his views upon this question, for he stated them 
to me more than once—never contended that such amendment 
to the Constitution, which was drawn by him, conferred any legis- 
lative power on Congress whatever, and he never intended that it 
should. But inasmuch as this question, as said by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar, I is one that has been watched with 
some jealousy and inasmuch as several Congresses in the adoption of 
past amendments have added a clause to each amendment declara- 
tory of the power of Congress, it was deemed wise to add to this arti- 
cle that it should not “vest, diminish, or enlarge” legislative power 
in Congress. It was understood by the committee, and I believe that 
on reflection it will without exception be understood by the House, 
that this additional clause does not in any manner change the pre- 
ceding part of the pro article, It is simply declaratory; more 
than this, if Congress had any power over the question before, it is 
thoroughly and absolutely reserved. The criticism, therefore, of the 
learned gentleman from husetts [Mr. BanKs] falls utterly to 
the ground, because the proposed amendment provides that this arti- 
cle shall not “vest, diminish, or enlarge” the power of the Congress. 
Mark the words, “shall not diminish the power of the Congress.” 
Therefore if the Congress has any power now, under any oe 
view, over the subject-matter of the proposed amendment, such power 
remains in full force and vigor. The words of limitation only apply 
to the proposed article; I repeat, any power the Con has 5 
the Constitution is expressly affirmed and reserved. Therefore, so far 
from the power of the Congress in the premises being affected, even 
to the thousandth part of a hair, we affirm that any power that the 
Constitution has vested in the Congress heretofore will be there when 
this constitutional amendment is ae by the States. And we 
allege that the proposed article, with the addition made by the com- 
mittee, will be sabmitted precisely as its author intended it should 
be. Under these circumstances I move the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered; 
and under the operation thereof the substitute reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, as amended, was ordered to be 88 and 
17 a third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will order the yeas and 
nays to be now called, as this is a proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and it requires a two-thirds vote. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 180, nays 7, not vot- 
ing 98: as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abl Adams, Ainsworth, At ‘by, John ir. 
wa ae pa Ae Ate hn, Dey Za Da 
John Young Brown, William R. Brown, Horatio C. Bure Samuel D. Bure 
Cabell, William P. Caldwell, Cannon, Cason, Caswell, Cate, Canlfield, Chittenden, 
John B. Clark, jr., of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, Conger, 

ntler, Darrall, Davis, Davy, Dibrell, Dobbins, Dunne 
ham, Eames, Eden, Evans, Felton, Finley, Fort, Foster, Fran’ 
Garfield, Gause, Goode, Goodin, Gunter, Hale, Andrew 
derwon, Hentie Abram ® Glowith Heer Homsen tier Goer tien et Hye 
$ 3 rank in Lande Taa 


ham, La Levy, Lewis, Lord, L. Lends, MARY 
Maish, MtacDougall MeCrary, Mill, McFarland. MeMalon Mgeralle TIEA 
Milliken, Mills, Monroe, M i 


Page, Pa William A. Phillips, Pierce, Piper, Plaisted, Platt, Poppleton, Potter, 
Powell, Randall. 5 John Reilly, t John 
Robbins, William M. Robbins, Roberts, Robinson, Miles Rusk, Sampson, 
Pt es, Singleton, Sinnickson, Slemons, Smalls, A. Herr Smith, William E. 
Smith. Southard, Springer, Stenger, Stevenson, Stone, Teese, Terry, Thomas, Thom 
son, Throckmorton, Washington Townsend, Tufts, Turney, Van Vorhes, John 
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Vance, Waddell, Charles C. B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, Walsh, W. Warren, 
Erastus Wells, White, Whitthorne, Wigginton, Willard, Alpheus S. Williams, 
James Williams, James D. Williams, Jeremiah N. Williams, Willis, Benjamin Wil- 
son, James Wilson, Woodburn, and Yeates—180. 

NAYS—Messrs. Blackburn, Bradford, John H. Caldwell, John B, Clarke of Ken- 
tacky, Forney, Knott, and O Brien—7. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Anderson, Ashe,George A. Bagley, John H. Baker, Bass, 
Beebe, Bliss, Blount, Bradley, Buckner, Burleigh, Cam Candler, age 
Collins, Cowan, Crapo, Culberson, De Bolt, Denison, Dougien, bert, zia ` 
Faulkner, Fuller, Gibson, Glover, Robert Hamilton, Haralson, Henry R. estes 
John T, Harris, Hatcher, Hathorn, Hays, Hendee, Hereford, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, 
Hill, Hoge, Hooker, Hoskins, House, Hubbell, Hunter, Hurlbut, Frank Jones, 
Kelley, Kimball, King, George M. Landers, Lo sey gp Pe rae Magoon, Meade, 
Money, Nash, Norton, Odell, Oliver, Phelps, John F, Philips, Purman, James B. 
Reilly, Sobieski Ross, Sayler, Schleicher, Schumaker, Seelye, Sheakley, Sparks, 
Spencer, Strait, Stowell, Swann, Tarbox, Thornburgh, Martin I. Townsend, Tucker, 

bert B. Vance, Wait, Waldron, Alexander S. Wallace, John W. Wallace, Wall- 
ing, G. Wiley Wells, Wheeler, Whitehouse, Whiting, Wike, Andrew Williams, 
Charles G. Williams, William B. Williams, Wilshire, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando 
Wood, Woodworth, and Young—98. 

So (two-thirds voting in the affirmative) the joint resolution was 
passed. 

During the call of the roll the following announcements were 


made: 

Mr. COCHRANE, My colleague, Mr. Ross, of Pennsylvania, is ab- 
sent by leave of the House on account of sickness. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. My colleague, Mr. WALLING, is absent by 
leave of the House; if present he would vote “ ay.” 

Mr. JOHN REILLY. My colleague, Mr. James B. REILLY, is ab- 
sent on important business by leave of the House. 

Mr. RICE. My colleague, Dr. Cowan, is detained at home on ac- 
count of injuries received by a fall from his carriage; if present he 
would vote “ay.” 

Mr. HARTZELL. My colleague, Mr. Sparks, is absent by leave of 
the House. 

Mr. WILLIS. My co e, Mr. Briss, is absent by leave of the 
House; if present he would vote “ay.” 

Mr. HARDENBERGH. My colleague, Mr. ROBERT HAMILTON, is 
detained from the House by sickness. 

Mr. CONGER. My colleague, Mr. WALDRON, is absent by leave of 
the House; if present he would vote “ay.” 

Mr. WILLARD. My colleagues, Mr. W. B. WILLIaus and Mr. 
BRADLEY, are absent by leave of the House; if present they would 
both vote in the affirmative. 

Mr.CASWELL. My colton pans, Mr. CHARLES G. WILLIAMS and Mr. 
Macoon, are both absent on leave; if here they would vote “ay.” 

Mr, STEVENSON. My colleague, Mr. CAMPBELL, is absent by 
reason of sickness; if present he would vote “ ay.” 

Mr. HOLMAN. My colleague, Mr. FULLER, is absent by leave of 
the House; if present he would vote “ay.” : 

Mr. HANCOCK. My colleague, Mr. CULBERSON, is absent from 
the House on account of sickness; if present he would vote “ ay.” 

Mr. PIERCE. My colleague, Mr. Crapo, is absent; if present he 
would vote “ay.” 

Mr. HE „of New York. My colleagne, Mr. ODELL, is absent 
on account of sickness; if present he would vote “ ay.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

Mr. LORD moved to reconsider the votə by which the joint resolu- 


tion was ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. i 
The latter motion was agreed to 


Mr. LORD. The gentleman from Maryland, Mr. O'BRIEN, went home 
this afternoon, under the impression that this joint resolution would 
not be voted upon this afternoon. He desired to be heard upon it, so 
he told me, for four or five minutes. I ask unanimous consent that 
he be granted leave to have printed in the RECORD a five-minute 
speech on this subject. 

Mr. RUSK. Twenty-five, if he wants it. 

No objection was made; and Mr, O’Brien was accordingly granted 
leave to print in the RECORD remarks on the proposed constitutional 
amendment. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. DUNNELL. The Speaker did me the honor this morning to 
appoint me one of the managers on the part of the House upon the 
conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses upon the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 3022) making appro- 
priations for the construction, repair, preservation, and completion of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 
Since then I have received a telegram which makes it necessary for 
me to leave town this evening. 1 therefore ask to be excused from 
service on that conference, 

No objection was made, and Mr. DUNNELL was excused. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore appointed Mr. CONGER in place of Mr. 
DUNNELL. 

Mr. WILLARD. I move that the House now adjourn. 

Pending the motion to adjourn, 


COUNTERFEIT TRADE-MARKS, 

Mr. SAMPSON, I desire to call up from the Speaker's table the 
bill (S. No. 848) to poniai counterfeiting of trade-mark goods and the 
sale or dealing in of counterfeit trade-mark goods. This bill has been 
returned from the Senate, where the amendments of the House have 


been disagreed to. The Senate requests a conference with the House 

and has appointed managers for that purpose. I move that the House 

a upon its amendments and agree to the conference asked by the 
enate. 

There being no objection, the motion was to. 

Mr, S ON moved to reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER po tempore subsequently announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. H. BAGLEY, Mr. HARTZELL, and Mr. SAMPSON as the 
conferees on the part of the House. 


WILLIAM B, THOMAS, 


Mr. BLACKBURN. With the permission of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WILLARD] who has moved that the House adjourn, I 
ask to submit for reference to the Committee of Accounts a resolu- 
tion designed to correct a mistake in the settlement of the accounts 
of one of the employés of the House. 

Mr. HEREFORD. What is the amount? 

Mr. BLACKBURN, Fifty-nine dollars. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the C’erk ef the House of a myrrh is hereby instructed 
and authorized to pay to William B. Thomas $59.34 for services rendered in the 
Doorkeeper's department from April 1 to April 15, 1876, inclusive. 

There being no objection, the resolution was received and referred 
to the Committee of Accounts. 


CLERK FOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. ROBERTS, from the Committee of Accounts, reported the fol- 
lowing regolution; which was read, considered, and agreed to: 

Resclved, That the subcommittee on foreign affairs, having in charge the inves- 
tigation of the Venezuelan mixed commission, be, and they are hereby, allowed to 
— pol a clerk from the 16th day of July, 1876, to the close of the present session; 
and the compensation of said clerk shall be fixed at $4 per day. 


COMMISSION ON RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE ARMY. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore announced the appointment of Mr. BAN- 
NING and Mr. HURLBUT as members on the part of the House of the 
commission upon the ch Aad of reform and re-organization of the 
Army, as provided for in the fourth section of the act making appro- 
poiana for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 

j . 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill of the following title; when the 8 er signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. No. 361) to reduce the area of the military reservation 
of Fort Laramic, Wyoming Territory. 


HARO ARCHIPELAGO, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, by unanimous consent, laid before tne 
House a letter from the Secretary of War, in relation to House bill 
No. 3878 for the relief of settlers on San Juan, Orcas, and other Isi- 
ands in the Haro Archipelago, San Juan County, Washington Terri- 
tory; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted-- 

To Mr. BUCKNER indefinitely; 

To Mr. Pairs, of Missouri, indefinitely; 

To Mr. DonziIxs for six days; 

To Mr. ABBOTT for ten days from August 5; 

To Mr. MILLIKEN indefinitely from Monday next; 

To Mr. DuNNELL for two weeks; and 

To Mr. Le Moyne for ten days. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. WILLARD that the 
Honse adjourn, it was agreed to; and accordingly (at five o’clock and 
and fifty-five minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following memorials, pos and other pepa were pre- 
sented at the Clerk’s desk under the rule, and refe! as stated: 

By Mr. GOODIN: The petition of J. H. Rogers, electrician of the 
House of Representatives, for the appointment of a special committee 
to examine and report upon the probable cost and efficiency of his 

lan of taking the vote of the House of Representatives and for call- 
ing pages thereof, to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
iy Mr. IIUNTON: The petition of James Burk, for a pension, to 
the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

By Mr. LUTTRELL: Resolutions of the Legislature of the State 
of California, asking that certain lands along the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad reserved by the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
from sale or settlement be restored to entry and sale, to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Also, resolutions of the Legislature of California, asking for legis- 
lation that will cheapen telegraphic facilities for the State of Cali- 
fornia, to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Byron SUNDERLAND, D. D. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings, and was interrupted by 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to dispense with the further reading of 
the Journal. There is nobody here, and there is no use reading it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the further reading will be dispensed with. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate take a recess for one hour. 
I do not believe in two or three people coming here and waiting. 


Mr. HARVEY. I hope not. I think a call of the Senate will be 


better. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont, that the Senate take a recess for one hour. 

2 was not agreed to; there being on a division -ayes 3, 
noes 11. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. There is not a quorum present. 
The Secretary will call the roll of Senators. 

The Secretary called the roll, and sixteen Senators answered to 
their names. 

Mr. HARVEY. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to, 

After some delay, twenty more Senators having entered the Cham- 


ber, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore (at eleven o’clock and fifteen minutes 
a. m.) announced that there was a quorum present. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McDONALD, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. No. 2271) to increase the pension of Mrs. 
Hannah W. Sumner, widow of Major-General Edwin V. Sumner, re- 
ported it without amendment, the committee adopting the report of 
the Honse committee. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred a letter of the Secretary of War, communicating the offer of 
the State of Texas and the International and Great Northern Rail- 
way Company to donate to the United States the land upon which 
oa Elliott is built, submitted a report thereon, accompanied by a 

The bill (8. No. 1031) to authorize the Secretary of War to accept 
a conveyance of the site of Fort Elliott, Texas, was read and passed 
to the second reading. 

Mr. LOGAN. I also, from the same committee, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. No, 2653) making appropriations for the improve- 
ment and repair of the military road between Springfield and Fort 
Randall, in the Territory of Dakota, report it without amendment. 
I was instructed by the committee to refer the bill to the Secretary 
of War for information. Having received the informa von, which 
shows the necessity of the bill, I take the responsibility of reporting 
it back, that if may go on the Calendar, 

she PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

MARY A. ALLEN. 


Mr. LOGAN, I move that the vote by which the bill (H. R. No. 
1496) granting a pension to Mary A. Allen was indefinitely postponed, 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. BRUCE] making the report, be re- 
considered, in order that it may be placed on the Calendar. I think 
it is a bill that ought to be considered by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois moves 
that the vote indefinitely postponing the bill be reconsidered, 

Tho motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed upon the 
Calendar with the adverse report of the committee. 


BILL INTRODUCED, 


Mr. BOUTWELL asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave 
to introduce a bill (S. No. 1032) authorizing the appointment of a 
commission to consider the expediency of issuing a silver dollar and 
making the same a legal tender; which was read twice by its title, 
and ordered to be printed. 

COUNTING OF ELECTORAL VOTES. 

Mr. THURMAN. I ask the unanimons consent of the Senate to 
take up the bill reported by the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions in regard to epee | the electoral votes. I made a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed, and I thought that 
my motion was still pending. The other day when if was called up 
I was told that the reconsideration had been ordered. I now pro- 
pose that we take up the bill and act upon it withont any debate, in 
order that it may koro the House of Representatives to see whether 
an agreement can be arrived at. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
to proceed to the consideration of Senate bill No. 1. 

Mr. SARGENT. I suppose it will take but a moment. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I shall not interpose any objection if my friend 

m Ohio 
Mr. THURMAN. 


I propose that we just vote upon the bill at 
once. 
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Mr. WRIGHT, Then I shall not object. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. No. 1) to provide for and regulate the counting of votes for 
ig and Vice-President, and the decision of questions arising 
thereon. 2 

The ill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 

8 1 pro tempore. The question is on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. THURMAN. The yeas and nays were ordered before, and were 
taken on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I know. 7 

Mr. THURMAN. If we order the yeas and nays it may give rise 
to debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It need not give rise to any debate, but I do not 
want the bill to pass without my name appearing voting for or 
against it on the record, as it is a bill of great importance, and other- 
wise might appear as if passed by unanimous consent. I therefore, 
as everybody agreed it ought to be acted upon by yeas and nays be- 
fore, ask for the yeas and nays again; it will not take any time. I 
do not propose to debate it at all. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Lask that the bill be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. MERRIMON. Is the Clerk reading the bill as amended ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. One amendment was made to it. 
The Clerk is reading it as it stands on its passage as amended. 

A 5 Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill, as 
ollows: 


That the Senate and House of Representatives shall assemble in the Hall of the 
Honse of Representatives, at the hour of one o'clock p. m., on the last Wednesday 
in January next succeeding the meeting of the electors of President and Vice- 
President of the United States, and the dent of the Senate shall bo their pre- 
siding officer; two tellers shall be appointed on the part of the Senate and two on 
the part of the House of Representatives, to whom shall be banded as they are 
opened by the President of the Senate the certificates of the electoral votes, which 
certificates shall be opened, 3 and acted upon in the alphabetical order of 
the States, beginning with the letter A; and said tellers, having read the same in 
the presence and hearing of 25 two Houses then assembled, shall make a list of 
the votes as they shall appear from the said certificates; and the votes having 
peen counted, the result of the samo shall be delivered to the President of the Sen- 
ate, who shall m announce the state of the vote and the names of the per- 
sons, if any, elected, which announcement shall be deemed a suflicient devlaration 
of the persons elected President and Vice-President of the United States and, to- 
gether with a liat of the votes, be entered on the Journals of the two Houses, If 
upon the reading of any such certificate by the tellers any question shall arise in 
regard to counting the votes therein certified, the same having been stated by the 
presiding officer, the Senate shall thereupon withdraw and said question shall be 
submitted to the body for its decision ; and the Speaker of the Honse of Repre- 
sentatives shall in like manner submit said question to the House of Representa- 
tives for its decision; and no electoral vote or votes from very gen to the counting 
of which objections have been made shall be by yom except by the affirmative vote 
of the two Houses. When the two Houses have voted, they shall immediately 
eee pane the presiding officer shall then announce the y fer nra of the ques- 

on su tted. 

Sec. 2. That if more than one return shall be received by the President of tho 
Senate from a State, purporting to bo the certificates of electoral votes given at 
the last preceding election for President and Vice-President in such State, all snch 
returns shall be opened by him in the presence of the two Houses when assembled 
to count the votes; and that return and that only from snch State shall be counted 
which the two Houses acting separately shall decide to be the true and valid re- 


turn. 

Sec, 3. That when the two Houses to decide upon an objection that ma 
have been made to the counting of any electoral vote or votes from any State, eac 
Senator and Representative may speak to such objection or question minutes, 
and not oftener than once: Provided, That after such debate has lasted two hours 
it shall be the duty of each House to put the main question without farther debate, 

SEC. 4. At such joint meeting of the two Houses, seats shall be 8 as fol- 
lows: For the President of the Senate, the Speaker's chair; for the Speaker, im- 
mediately upon his left; the Senators in the body of the Hall upon the fight of the 

iding officer; for the Representatives, in the body of the Hall not provided for 

e Senators; for the tellers, Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, atthe Clerk’s desk ; for the other officers of the two Houses, in 
front of the Clerk’s desk and upon each side of the Speaker's platform. Such joint 
meeting shall not be dissolved until the electoral votes are all counted and the re- 
sult declared; and no recess shall be taken unless a question shall have arisen in 
regard to counting any such votes, in which case it shall be competent for either 
House, acting se ly, in the manner hereinbefore provided, to direct a recess 
of such House not beyond the next day at the hour of ten o'clock in the forenoon. 


Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I wish to be heard one moment in order to 
make an inquiry of the Senator from Ohio. I notice that this bill, 
which it is pro to make an act of Congress, provides for the 
length of the time that any Senator or Representative may speak 
when the Senate is acting separately and the House is acting sep- 
arately. I wish to know if that is not trenching upon the constitu- 
tional power of each House to make its own rules to regulate its own 
proceedings. 

Mr. THURMAN . The joint rule heretefore adopted prohibited all 
debate, and it seems to have been held good. No question was ever 
made in respect of that rule. If we have the right to legislate DR 
this subject, as I think we have—and this whole bill goes upon that 
foundation—then I think we have a right to regulate the mode of 
1 so that it shall not be defeated, as it otherwise might be, 

y the consumption of time in speaking. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then you might pass a law as to all bills. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Let me ask the Senator from Ohio if this is not the 
hee 1 condition of things: The Senate makes its own rule; the 

ouse make their own rules; when the two bodies are together it is 
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neither the House nor the Senate, but a convention, and this will be 
a convention agreed npon by both branches. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But the bill refers to their action when they are 
separate. Your answer would be perfect when they acted together. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. ‘suppose the object of the vote is to have 
this bill referred to a committee of conference. I would suggest to 
the Senator from Ohio whether it would not be a better plan to re- 
consider the vote upon the third reading and to make the bill here as 
we think it ought to be. 

Mr. THUR I do not object to that. “es 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, It seems to me, as I recollect the bill, 
there is an omission in it. There is no provision made in case two 
sets of returns come up from the same State. That is left open. There 
was an amendment to meet that difficulty which I offered myself, 
which I really think is the best one, not because I offered it, but after 
hearing the whole discussion. I had offered another which I with- 
drew and presented this one, which was to provide that in that event 
the 8 shall be determined by the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House, and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I am perfectly satisfied in my own mind that we 
cannot meet this exigency better than by adopting that amendment. 
There is, I think, reported to the Senate a constitutional amendment 
covering this case; but that of course does not apply to the present 
year. lam not the manager of the bill and do not propose to make 
any motion, except merely to suggest that we should reconsider the 
third reading and adopt some amendment providing for that omission 
in the present bill. i 

Mr. THURMAN. Ihave not the least objection to that course; but 
I su ted that we take the vote on the bill in deference to the opin- 
ion of the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. MORTON, ] the chairman of the 
committee, who reported the bill, and who theught it had better go 
to the House and let the House amend it, and then the Senate could 
agree or disagree to their amendment, and in case of disagreement 
have a committee of conference; but for my own part I am perfectly 
indifferent which course may be taken. I think something ought to 
be done, and as time is so short, I am in favor of that course which 
is most likely to effect the of an act on this subject. I con- 
fess that I am a little apprehensive of the result if we merely pass 
this bill as it is, with the objection which prevails on all this side of 
the Chamber, and which is very weighty with me, which I had t 
difficulty in overcoming so far as to vote for the bill, that there is no 

rovision made in case of two returns from a State, which was the 
atal point in the bill, and which was the cause of nearly every vote 

on this side of the Chamber being cast against it. Should the bill 
go in that way to the House of Representai:v~s, I am very apprehen- 
sive that nothing will be done, and I would be perfectly willing 
that the vote should be taken on any one of the propositions that 
have been made to amend the bill to supply the deficiency of the bill 
in that respect. I will go further and say that if I can get nothing 
else I will vote for the amendment, if I understand it correctly, pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Jersey, There may be some doubtas 
to 7 5 that is strictly within the spirit of the Constitution; but 
I am inelined to think that if we have the power to legislate upon 
the subject at all we have the power to adopt that amendment, and 
that is the better impression, although I confess that I am not as 
clear on it as I should like to be. But rather than let matters stand 
as they are I would vote for that amendment in the hope that the 
House might propose even something better, or if they did not, that 
it might result in a conference committee that would agree upon some- 
thing better. If the Senator from New Jersey sees fit to move to re- 
consider the third 17 7 of the bill I shall make no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will test the view of the Senate by mak- 
ing that motion. . 
, The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey moves 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading. 
The motion was a to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is now open to amendment. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wouldsuggest to the Senator from Ohio 
that the bill be passed over for the present, and taken up after I can 
prepare the amendment. 

. THURMAN. Ihave no objection to that. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hope it will be with the general understanding 
that when the amendment is prepared the bill shall be taken up. 

Mr. THURMAN. I hope so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is thete objection? The Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That general understanding must take its chances 
with everything else. 

Mr. HOWE. It is to be taken up at some time when nothing else 
is pending, I suppose. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island 
asked unanimous consent that it be taken up as soon as the amend- 
ment was prepared. The Chair heard no objection to that suggestion, 
and so stated. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I object, not that I shall make the slightest op- 
position, butin the present stage of the session we cannot foresee 
what at any particular moment may be the pending urgency. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Then let the bill be laid aside informally, subject 
to be called up at any time. 

Mr. MORTON. Is that the understanding of the Senate! 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the suggestion 


now made by the Senator from Rhode Island? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. MORTON. If that is the understanding, then I ask the Senate 
to take up the resolution I offered several days in regard to print- 
ing the President’s message and accompanying documents and which 
I gave notice yesterday I should ask the Senate to consider this morn- 
ing I move now to proceed to the consideration of that resolution. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is morning business, The 
Senator from Iowa is on the floor. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I rise to call attention to a little bill before the 
Senator proceeds with his resolution. 

Mr. MORTON. If the resolution is taken up I will give way. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. All of us have a little bill apiece, and it will take 
all the time. 

Mr. MORTON. My friend from Vermont suggests that we all have 
a little bill. I have one. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have one about those poor sailors in that mon- 
itor that are going to have their bones blown in the midst of the sea 
that I want to have the Senate act upon speedily. 

Mr. MORTON. I hope my friend from Iowa will allow me to have 
the resolution taken up. 

Mr. WRIGHT, I have no wish to yield, but if there is no objection 
to taking it up I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. THURMAN. I wish to say to the Senator from Indiana that - 
feel bound to oppose taking this matter up. It will be debated. 

Mr. MORTON. I propose to submit it to a vote of the Senate, 


THE HAMBURGH RIOTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Iowa has yielded 
to the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from Indiana moves the 
present consideration of the resolution referred to by him. 

Mr. THURMAN, Of course I cannot discuss the merits of this - 
resolution upon the proposition to take it up, but I hope the Senate 
will not take it up, because it will give rise to a very useless debate, 
in my judgment, a debate occupying time which might be better 
oceupied with the business that is before the Senate and that ought 
to be attended to in the few days of this session that are left. I think 
that there is some more important business pending before the Sen- 
ate and to come before it than printing papers as mere electioneering 
documents. The Senate has before it now the usual number of cop- 
ies of this message; it has all before it that is necessary for the in- 
formation of the Senate or to enable it to inaugurate any legislation 
that may be proper. There can then be no object whatever in order- 
ing ten thousand copies of this m to be printed at the public 
expense but to circulate it. That is the whole of it—not for purposes 
of legislation; for no purpose in the world but—— 

Mr. EDMUEDS. That is debating the merits. 

Mr. THURMAN. Isay there is much more im 
this before the Senate, and I hope the Senate 
sider this resolution and waste time upon it. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. 5 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us get up the resolution first. 

Mr. MORTON. If I can get a vote on it, I will yield. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Before the resolution is taken up I wish to say 
as a member of the Committee on Printing that I did not join in rec- 
ommending the adoption of the resolution. I feel it my duty to my- 
self as a member of the committee to say that it does not come here 
with the unanimous consent of the Committee on Printing before this 
body. If the matter is taken up and becomes a subject of discussion 
here, I shall have something to say on the merits of the resolution, 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senator was not in, I believe, when the re- 
port was made which was made by me, and I stated that it was not 
unanimous and that I would not call it up in the absence of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware who was op to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana to take up the resolution. 

3 „ called for the yeas and nays; and they were or- 

e ; 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MERRIMON, (after having first voted in the negative.) I am 
paired with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLAYTON] upon politi- 
cal questions. I believe my friend from Indiana [Mr. MORTON] re- 
gards this as a political question and I must observe my pair on this 
vote. I therefore desire to withdraw my vote and to state that if 
the Senator from Arkansas were here he would vote “yea” and I 
should vote “ nay.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator’s vote will be with- 
drawn if there be no objection. The Chair hears none. 

The roll-call haying n concluded, the result was announced—, 
yeas 30, nays 15; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Boutwell, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Conover, Cragin, are aie Ferry, Feeling 
huysen, Hamilton, Hamlin, Harvey, Hitchcock, Howe, Ingalls, , McMillan, 
Mitchell, e Morton, Patterson, Sargent, Spencer, Wadleigh, West, Windom, 
an . 

NAXS-Messrs. Cockrel r, Denn Jones of Florida, Kelly, Ke 
Key, McCreery, Ned toner tenor stan hn Wale and weeny 

ABSENT—Messrs. Al „Bogy, Bruce, Burnside, Clayton, 


corn, Barnum, Bayard. 
Mpc Davis, Dawes} Dorsey, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Johnston, Jones of Nevada, 
McDonald, Maxey, Merrimon, alte Paddock, Randolph, Robertson, Sharon, 


Sherman, Stevenson, and Whyte— 
So the motion was agreed to. 


rtant business than 
not proceed to con- 
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PARTITION OF REAL ESTATE. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Ihave a little bill that I do not think will take 
long. It is a House bill, and it is important that the amendment 
should be agréed to and sent back to the House. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I ask leave to make a report. 

Mr. MORTON. There are but a few minutes of the morning hour 
left and I see a number of Senators rising. I must ask for the dispo- 
sition of this resolntion. I should like to accommodate my friends 
as a matter of course, but I want this resolution disposed of. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not understand the request of the Senator 
from Indiana. r. 

Mr. MORTON. I would say to my friend from Iowa that while I 
should like to accommodate him and the Senator from Minnesota 
and others who have business, there are but a few minutes left and 
I hope we shall have this resolution disposed of in the morning hour. 
If I yield to one I must yield to all. 

Mr. WRIGHT. My friend cannot object to me. I had the floor 
and yielded to him. 

Mr. MORTON. I had the floor when the Senator from Iowa rose, 

Mr. WRIGHT. The President pro tempore decided I had the floor 
and I yielded to the Senator. i 

Mr. MORTON. If my friend’s business does not give rise to any 
debate, I will not object. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Iam very sure it will not elicit any debate. I ask 
the Senate to proceed to the consideration of House bill No. 3168. I 
send to the desk the substitute recommended by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. No. 3168) relating to par- 
tition of real estate in the District of Columbia was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Committee on the Judiciary re the bill with an amend- 
ment. to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

‘That in all cases of partition in the District of N N the court, in decreeing 
the partition of any lands and tenements, or any right or interest therein, legal or 
equitable, may, if it satisfactorily 1 that said lands and tenements, or any 
estate or interest therein, cannot be divided without loss or injury to the parties 
interested, decree a sale thereof and a division of the money ing from such 
sale, among the parties, according to their respective rights and interests. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. . 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


THE HAMBURGH RIOTS. 


Mr. MORTON. I now ask for a vote on the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution which will be reported 7 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That 10,000 copies of the President's message and accom 


ments in regard to the late massacre at Hamburgh, South Carolina, 
the use of the Senate, 


Mr. THURMAN. I move to postpone that order and take up the 
bill reported by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate to provide for 
the creation of a sinking fund for the payment of the debts of the 
Pacific railroads. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. MORTON. I do not think that this resolution ought to be an- 
tagonized by the Pacific Railroad bill or by any other matter. My 
friend from Ohio suggested a few moments ago that there could be 
but one object in asking to print 10,000 copies of this message and 
the accompanying documents, and that that object was to circulate 
them. I agree with my friend, that is the object; it is to circulate 
documents and convey the information to the people. It refers to a 
very important, a very significant transaction, one which the people 
of this country 0 ol to understand. I regret to observe this morn- 
ing in reading the letters of Mr, Tilden and Mr. Hendricks that they 
did not see fit to take notice of this transaction or transactions of a 
kindred character. They had much to say about the currency, about 
corruption in office, about civil-service reform, but they had no time 
and they had no place to say anything in regard to this massacre and 
this slaughter that has shocked the nation. 

There are circumstances attending this slaughter which the coun- 
try ought to understand, which are of a most significant, of a political, 
and I may say of a dangerous character. I think that this message 
ought to rinted with the accompanying documents and put into 
the hands of the people, and that it is quite as important at this time 
to attend to this as any other matter that can be brought before 
the Senate. There has been a great deal of time in the last few 
months in which to attend to the Pacific Railroad matter, and there 
will be time hereafter. But now this matter is before the Senate, 
and I hope it will not be shoved off by any bill to provide for a sink- 
ing fund for the Pacific Railroad or for any other purpose. 

fr. THURMAN. Mr. President, the purpose of this resolution is 
admitted. It is merely to print at the pe expense an account of 
a very deplorable transaction that took place in South Carolina—a 
transaction which, if it has been correctly stated, (and how that is I 
do not know, for I have seen no authentic account of it,) is one that 


ng docu- 
rng for 


every good man in the country deplores. There is no necessity of 
bringing it to the attention of the people of this country in any ex- 
traordinary manner in order to secure their condemnation of any such 
transaction, if, as I say, the transaction is what it has been reported 
to be, about which I know nothing, as I have already said, having 
seen no authentic account of that transaction. 

But, Mr. President, here is a most extraordinary state of things. 
Whenever any violence takes place in one section of this Union there, 
are Senators on this floor always ready to print large numbers of 
copies of accounts of that transaction at the public expense just be- 
fore an election, while murders may go on again, again, and again, 
until the very neighborhood is red with blood in other sections of the 
Union, and not one word is said about them or any proposition made 
to print any account of them. The reason of this is 70 apparent 
indeed. You can have murders in Pennsylvania; you can have Molly 
Maguires in Pennsylvania slaughtering people; you can have vio- 
lence in Indiana; you can have people hung up by the neck there 
without judge or jury; the same thing can take place in Ohio, as it 
has, and it excites no indignation whatever in the breast of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I hope the Senator from Ohio 
will allow me to say one word in regard to Penusylvania. 

Mr. THURMAN, Yes, certainly. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. He has referred to murders in 
Pennsylvania. Thére have been most horrid murders there, and a 
great. many of them, but the authorities of the State have gone to 
work as honest officials should do, and have arrested the murderers 
and have already condemned five or six of them to be hanged, and be- 
fore they get through with them more than thirty will be hanged 
until they are dead in the counties of Schuylkill and Carbon alone. 
Whenever the people of the South will take the same rapid and legal 
measures to punish those who have committed murders in South Car- 
olina, then I shall be glad to say they have done well; but I see no 
effort at all in that direction, except that the governor of the State 
has had a coroner’s jury convened and that jury has said that the 
most foul and atrocious murders have been committed at Hamburgh 
on a number of harmless and unoffending negroes, and it is believed 
on all hands that it will be impossible to find any jury in the State 
that will convict them, for they were negroes and the murderers are 
whites who feared the equality that the musket and the drill will 
make between the races under the protection of law. In the State 
of Pennsylvania every man, of whatever politics he may be, has been 
vigilant in endeavoring to punish the guilty wretches, and they will 
all be punished by the most severe punishment that the laws of this 
country can inflict upon anybody. They will be hanged by the neck 
until they are dead, dead; all good men will feel that they are safe. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the Senator from Ohio allow me? I want 
to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania if the murders by the Molly 
Maguires are considered political murders in Pennsylvania? 

r. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. No, they are not political mur- 
ders. The murders were always committed by democrats upon men 
who are not democrats. [Laughter.] But democrats and republi- 
cans with equal zeal are striving to convict them. 

Mr. THURMAN. That may pass for what it is worth. But now 
the Senator says that they are punished in Pennsylvania. What 
right has he to say that they will not be punished in South Carolina; 
and if they are not punished in South Carolina, whose fault is it? 
The governor is a republican; the Legislature is republican ; every 
judge on the bench I am told isa republican ; the attorne: eneral is 
a republican ; and so far as I have been informed, and I believe it is 
true, every commonwealth’s attorney in South Carolina is also a re- 
publican. If, then, the laws are not enforced there, whose fault isit? 

Mr. GORDON. Will my friend from Ohio allow me to make this 
suggestion also, that I believe it is true (and the Senator from South 
Carolina will know whether it is or not) that every militia company, 
3 not every one but nearly every company in that State that 
ly longs to the State militia is a black company and armed at the pub- 

ic expense. 0 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator from Georgia allow me to ask 
him a question? Under the militia law of South Carolina is it not 
competent for the white people of the State to organize as well as 
the blacks? 

Mr. GORDON. Altogether so; but unfortunately the white com- 
panies have not been allowed arms. 

Mr. PATTERSON. In reply to the Senator from Georgia I will 
state that the militia companies in South Carolina are all colored, 
but we have military organizations in South Carolina that are white. 
that are not responsible to the State government at all. They call 
themselves rifle clubs. 

Mr. MORTON. Are there many of them? 

Mr. PATTERSON. A great many of them in the State, and they 
hold no allegiance to the State authority. 

Mr. GORDON. I believe they arm themselves at their own ex- 


pense. 
Mr. PATTERSON. They arm and uniform themselves at their own 

expense. 

r. THURMAN. How can that take place without the sanction 

of law? If that is an illegal organization —— 


Mr. PATTERSON. I will state to the Senator that they were or- 
ganized under the incorporation law and call their captains presidents. 
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Mr. THURMAN. Very well; then let your republican Legislature 
repeal the law. That is all you have to do if these white companies 
are illegal. If they are formed for any unlawful or treasonable pur- 
pose, if they do not— 

Mr. PATTERSON. If we did that we should repeal all the incor- 
poration acts of the State and have no corporations. i 

Mr. THURMAN. Then upon my word I should very likely think 
that was about the caliber of the Legislature of South Carolina, that 
it cannot prohibit an illegal armed organization without repealing all 
the incorporation acts of the State. That is just about the caliber of 
the South Carolina Legislature of late years, 

Mr. GORDON. I should like to ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina at that point, with the permission of the Senator from Ohio, 
whether the law to which he refers does not make it a penitentiary 
offense for any companies to organize except in accordance with law; 
and if that be true, if these gentlemen are organized in violation of 
law, why is it that the courts of that State have not put them all in 
the penitentiary long ago? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not think there is any such law as that. I 
never heard of it. 

Mr. GORDON. I think the Senator is not informed 

Mr. PATTERSON. The question has been discussed in the papers. 
They claim the right to organize under the incorporation act. 

Mr. THUR . The organizations to which the Senator from 
South Carolina refers are lawful organizations or they are unlawful. 
If they are unlawful they are subject to punishment. If they are 
lawful who can object to them? 

my PATTERSON. I did not say they were unlawful. I say they 

Exist. 
Mr. THURMAN. Certainly; and would the Senator disarm all the 
white men in South Carolina? I am sure he would not. But we are 
getting away from the point. I want to know who is authorized to 
say that South Carolina will not enforce her laws just as much as 
Pennsylvania will enforce hers? The Senator from South Carolina 
says they have indicted these men. 

Mr. PATTERSON. If the Senator will allow me I will correct him 
there. The authorities of South Carolina are going ahead and trying 
to enforce the law. The coroner has had an inquest, and there has 
been a return made. The State authorities are going to try to punish 
these parties. I do not know whether they will succeed or not. 
They have never succeeded in punishing anybody for killing negroes 
down there yet. 

Mr. THURMAN. Now, Mr. President, we have the acknowledg- 
ment that the authorities of South Carolina are proceeding to punis 
these men, or trying to doit. What can any authorities do except 
to try to do it until they actually get a conviction? But here is a fact 
that I call your attention to, that the executive, the Legislature, the 
courts, the attorney-general, the prosecuting attorneys, the sheriffs, 
in Sonth Carolina are all republican, and if they do not execute the 
ay 1 Cas State it is their own fault. But what are you to do 
abont it 

Mr, PATTERSON, I wish the Senator from Ohio to go a little 
further and just say that the juries are not all republicans. 

Mr. THU. Les, sir; and when any man says to me that be- 
cause a juror is not a republican he will not render an honest verdict, 
I say he libels his State. I say there is not a State in this Union upon 
which any such libel ought to be cast. If that is the state of society 
in South Carolina, that men will not render judgments because of 
their political differences, there is anarchy there. : 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
I will say in answer to that, that men have been tried in South 
Carolina for political murders, and they have not been convicted in 
any case. Never has a man in Sonth Carolina been convicted for a 
political murder, because of the failure of the juries to 

Mr. THURMAN. The presumption might be that there was no case 
for conviction, 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes, plenty of them. 


Mr. THURMAN. That is the Senator's theory against the oaths of ft. 


the jurors who tried the cases. I prefer to take the oaths of the jurors. 
But, sir, suppose there are prejudices that prevent convictions, is that 
the only State, is that the only section in the Union in which verdicts 
have been rendered acquitting persons accused of crime that rather 
surprise and astonish a man of a legal turn of mind? Have there been 
no other places, I should like to know, in which it has been found 
difficult to convict? If not, what is the meaning of the law in every 
State that allows a change of venue? What is the meaning of your 
own law, enacted by Congress in your enforeement acts and the like 
in which you have put it in 3 of the United States marshal 
to select a jury to convict insi of a jury to try? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour has expired. 

Mr. THURMAN, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. MORTON. I hope we shall be allowed to go on and dispose of 
this resolution. ; 

Mr. THURMAN. Iinsist on the call of the regular order. 

Mr. MORTON. My friend has spoken the time out, and now calls 
for the regular order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to lay the regular order on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will announce the regu- 
lar order, which is the post-route bill, on which the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HAMLIN] has the floor on his amendment. The Senator 


from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] now moves to postpone all prior or- 
ders for the purpose of considering the consideration of the resolu- 
tion presented by the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. MorTON.] 

Mr. THURMAN. I thought the motion was to lay on the table, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My motion is to lay the regular order on the 
table, so that we can take it up again presently. A postponement 
would be until to-morrow. 

Mr. THURMAN. On that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MERRIMON. I take it that this vote involves political con- 
siderations; and therefore I shall observe my pair with the Senator 
from Ar [Mr. CLayTon.] If he were here he would vote “yea,” 
and I should vote “ nay.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 32, nays 
18; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron of Pennsyl- 
vania, Cameron of Wiscorsin, Chrlatianes, 8 Cragin, Dawes, Edmunds, 

tchcock, Howe, Ingalls, MeMil- 


Paddock, Patterson, Sargent, Spencer, Wadleig’ 
West, Windom, and Wright—32. 9 * ss 


NAYS—Messrs. Ba: Cockrell, Cooper, Dennis, Eaton, Gordon, Jones of Flor- 
ida, Kelly, Kernan, Key, McCreery, Maxey, Norwood, Ransom, Saulsbury, Thurman, 
Wallace, and Withers—18. ; . 

ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, , Burnside, Clayton, Conkling, Davis, 
Dorsey, Goldthwaite, Hamlin. Johnston, Jones of Nevada, McDonald, Merrimon, 
y, Randolph, Robertson, Sharon, Sherman, Stevenson, and Whyte—21. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to take up the resolution of my friend 
from Indiana. 

Mr. THURMAN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

. THURMAN. I move to amend the motion by substituting the 
bill reported by the Committee on the Judiciary relating to the Pa- 
cific Railroad. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The amendment is not in order. 
The motion is to take up a specific resolution. When it is up the 
Senator can move to substitute another bill. 

Mr. THURMAN. Very well. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Some two weeks ago I was paired with the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, [Mr. GOLDTHWAITE,] and the fact slipped my 
mind on the last vote. I desire to make that statement now. If he 
were here I should vote “yea,” and he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. MERRIMON. On this vote I shall observe my pair with the 
Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. CLAYTON.] If he were here he would 
vote “yea,” and I should vote “nay.” : ` 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 32, nays 
18; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Bontwell, Bruce, Cameron of Penn- 

Ivania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Conover, C Dawes, Edmunds 

erry, Frelinghuysen, Hamilton, Harvoy, Hitchcock. Howe, Ingalls, Me- 
Millan, Morrill, Morton, Paddock, Patterson, Sargent, Sherman, Spencer, Wad- 
leigh, West, Windom, and Wright—32. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Cockrell, Cooper, Dennis, Eaton, Gordon, Jones of Flori- 
da, ee Key, Meray, Maxey, Norwood, Ransom, Saulsbary, Thur- 


, Burnside, Cla: Conkling, Davis, 
Dorsey, Goldthwaite, Hamlin, Johnston, Jones of Nevada, McDonald, Merrimon, 
Mitchell, Oglesby, Randolph, Robertson, Sharon, Stevenson, and Whyte—21. 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. THURMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. INGALLS. I ask the Senator from Ohio to yield to me to make 
a report from a committee of conference. 

Mr. THURMAN. Certainly. 


OSAGE CEDED LANDS. 
Mr. INGALLS submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference upon rine, Es votes of the two Houses upon 
the bill (H. R. No. 3625) providing for the sale of Osage ceded lands in Kansas 
actual settlers having met, after a full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend, and do recommend to their respective Houses, as follows: 
That the House of Representatives recede from their d ent to the amend- 
ments of the Senate number 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11; and agree to the same, 
The Senate recede from its amendment to the bill number 12. 
JOHN J. INGAL 
FRANCIS KERNAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


JAMES W. McDILL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. THURMAN. Will the Senator explain that? 

Mr. INGALLS. The effect of the report of the committee of con- 
ference is to a to the amendment of the Senate striking ont sec- 
tion 8, which provided for an imposition of fifteen cents per acre on 
the land for the purpose of paying the expenses of the litigation of 
the suit; and also to strike out the additional section proposed by 
the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. Epmunps,] to the effect that the 
assent of the Indians should first be obtained to the provisions of the 


bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Kansas what was done 
with the provision relating to sections 16 and 36? 

Mr. INGALLS. The action of the Senate in striking out the pro- 
vision was agreed to by the committee of conference. 


1876, 


Me THURMAN. There is no provision, then, made for the attor- 
neys 

Mr. INGALLS. None. 

Mr. THURMAN. And the land sells for $1.25 per acre? 

Mr. INGALLS. One dollar and twenty-five cents. 

Mr. MORRILL. What is the twelfth amendment? Let it be read. 

Mr. INGALLS. It is the last amendment. 

ve PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment referred to will be 
read. 

The Cuter CLERK. The twelfth amendment was to add the fol- 
lowing section to the bill: 

Sec. —. This act shall not take effect until said tribes of Indians shall file their 
assent thereto with the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. HOWE. I wish that might lie on the table and have the bill 
printed as it will read if the report of the conference committee be 

to. Is there any objection to that? 

Mr. INGALLS. There is objection to that. 
Mr. HOWE. What is the objection, if I may be sa bold as to 


ask ? 
Mr. INGALLS. Because it procrastinates action on the bill, which 


` at this stage of the session is objectionable in my mind. 


Mr. HOWE. That is a slight objection; but the question must be 
taken on the report of the conference committee, and I think the 
Senator ought to allow us to read the bill before we vote. 

Mr. INGALLS. I should be very glad to explain to the Senator 
the effect of the report of the committee of conference if it is in any 
way a matter of doubt in his mind. I should be very much gratified 
if the report could be acted on this morning and the announcement 
made to the House, from which the bill emanated. 
ven POVE I do not see the Senator from Vermont [ Mr. EDMUNDS] 

n his place. 

Mr: INGALLS. The Senator from Vermont is immediately behind 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
object to the present consideration of the report! 

r. HOWE. I will object to the present consideration of the re- 
port, I think. I should really like to have the report printed with 
the bill asamended. I ask to have the report lie over for to-day. 

The PRESIDENT 55 tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin objects 
to the present consideration of the report. It will lie over one day. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then let it be 1 

Mr. INGALLS. Is that the rule 

The PRESIDENT 5 5 tempore. It is. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. Before the vote is taken I wish 
to ask the Senator from Kansas a question. Hesaid something about 
fifteen cents an acre on land for legal fees. How is that disposed of? 

Mr. INGALLS. That is stricken out entirely. š 

Mr. CAMERON, of Pennsylvania. I feel a little interest in that, 
One of my good friends, I understand, is to get $40,000 to $50,000 out 
of that, my friend Judge Black. 

Mr. HOWE. What will be the price of the land if the bill passes 
as agreed to by the committee? $ 

Mr. INGALLS. One dollar and twenty-five cents an acre. 

7 75 HOWE, And there is no provision for the payment of coun- 
se 

Mr. INGALLS. None whatever. 

Mr. HOWE. No porien for taking the opinion of the Indians? 

Mr. INGALLS. None. 

Mr. HOWE. And the bill still allows parties not on the lands to 
settle upon them hereafter and purchase at the same price : 

Mr. INGALLS. The land is entirely occupied. There is not a 
quarter section of land that has not either an occupant or a claimant. 

Mr. HOWE. As the bill was before the Senate, there was a pro- 
vision in it which allows entries to be made hereafter at $1.25 an 
acre. Is that provision still in it? 

Mr. INGALLS, The provision that the Senator refers to, I think, 
was in reference to entries hereafter made or to be made. There was 
a provision for the purpose of declaring the time within which such 
entries should be made. I will state to the Senator that that is en- 
tirely ineffectual, from the fact that there are claimants already upon 
every quarter section of the land. 

Mr. HOWE. Iwill withdraw my objection to the present consid- 
eration of the report. I think I know all abont it fhat I should know 
after the report was printed and the bill was printed. I will only 
ask the yeas and nays on agreeing to the report of the committee, 
and will say just two words as an explanation of my vote. 

The objections that I have to voting for this report are that I un- 
derstand the effect of it will be first to sell to a given number of in- 
dividuals lands at $1.25 an acre which in fact are worth from $10 to 
$20 an acre. The other objection I haveis that I understand it to be 
in direct contravention of a treaty of the United States which obliges 
you, if you can be oni ged by treaty—upon which point I express no 
opinion—to sell these lands in a fair market at a fair cash price. 

here is another provision in it that is less objectionable, and that is 
that you propose to sell on time. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I megos to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
we pad better have the bill, as amended by the conference report, 
printed. e 

Mr. HOWE. I wanted that done, but the Senator from Kansas 
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objected. He bas made statements which enable me, I think, to un- 
derstand all the provisions of the bill which are seriously objection- 
able to me. I object to selling $10 lands for $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. THURMAN. I wish to ask a question for my own information. 
Do I understand the Senator that the treaty requires that these lands 
shall be sold as other public lands are, which would require them to 
be first offered at public sale? 

Mr. HOWE. I believe that expression is not used, “as other public 
lands are.” 1 

Mr. INGALLS. That expression is used. 

Mr. THURMAN. It struck me the other day when the treaty was 
read that that expression was used, and I should like to understand 
whether that does or does not bind us to offer the land at public sale, 
for other panie lands are offered at publicsale. If the treaty requires 
these lands to be sold as other public lands are sold, it would seem to 

uire that they should first be offered at public sale. I have not 
looked into the treaty and do not know. 

Mr. HOWE. It is some time since I saw the language of the treaty; 
but, from the rer of the treaty when I read it, I came to the 
conclusion that the United States assumed the obligation of dispos- 
ing of these lands at a fair price, in a fair market, and turning them 
into money, and dedicated that money to a specific use; and now this 
bill, as I understand, in utter disregard of that provision, pro 
to sell the lands at an even sum of $1.25an acre, and to dd that on 
time. I thonghtit was a very remarkable thing that this Senate ob- 
jected so strenuously to allowing these settlers, all hands of them, to 

ay $1.40 and allow the fifteen cents to be disposed of in another way; 
Pat when the Senate refused to allow them to pay $1.40 because the 
fifteen cents was to go to somebody else, they struck ont the $1.40 and 
put in $1.25, declaring that we were absolutely unreconciled to tak- 
ing from the settlers any more than $1.25 an acre unless we could have 
the privilege of putting fifteen cents an acre into the hands of some 
attorneys. 

Mr, CONKLING. I understand the provision making the assess- 
ment of fifteen cents an acre has been stricken from the bill, as the 
Senate struck it out. f 

Mr. INGALLS. That is the case. 

Mr. CONKLING, May I inquire whether any other provision on 
that subject has been included ? 

Mr. INGALLS. None. t ; 

Mr. CONKLING. Nothing equivalent to that, and nothing which 
makes an assessment? 

Mr. INGALLS. Nothing equivalent; nothing which makes any 
assessment whatever upon the land. 

f = 5 Has the Senator the language of the treaty be- 
ore him 

Mr. INGALLS. I am familiar with it. 

Mr. KERNAN. If my colleague will yield to me I will read the lau- 
guage of the treaty, and as I united in this report I desire to say one 
word. Thelanguage of the treaty is as to this land in the first article: 

Said lands shall be surveyed and sold, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, on the most advantageous terms, for cash, as public lands are surveyed 
and sold under existing laws. 

Mr. THURMAN. What is the date of that treaty ? 

Mr. KERNAN. September 29, 1365. 

Mr. INGALLS. It was proclaimed in 1867. 

Mr. KERNAN. von likely; I take the date from the heading. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Lask whether the treaty makes provis- 
ion as to what shall be done with the money. 

Mr. KERNAN, It does; I will read it: 

But no pre-emption claim or homestead settlement shall be recognized; and after 
re-imb the United States the cost of said sarvey and sale, and the said sum 
of $300,000 p. to the credit of said Indians, the remaining proceedsof sales shall 
be placed in the Treasury of the United States to the f of the “ civilization 
fund,” to be used under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, for the eda- 
— and civilization of Indian tribes residing within the limits of the United 


It will be borne in mind by the Senate that first the United States 
issued a patent for these lands to a railroad company. Subsequently 
and in 1869 there was a joint resolution passed by Congress author- 
izing entries by settlers on these lands; and it has been decided that 
the title remained in the United States,and that that patent was 
not valid conveying them to the railroad company. L numbers 
of settlers acting under this resolution of Congress on the one side, 
and acting nnder this patent of the lands to the railroad company on 
the other, had in good faith entered on these lands, contracted or 
paid for them, and made improvements. Now it is said we should 
not confirm their title without having also the assent of the Indian 
tribe, for the reason that we are bound to sell these lands for the best 
price we could, as other public lands have been sold. Therefore it 
will be obsetved that if we do not confirm these titles we ought cer- 
tainly make some compensation to these settlers, as it seems to me. 
We cannot say to them “Although you have gone on and bought from 
us and bought from our grantee, in form at least, we will now turn 
you out and the land shall not be sold unless the Indians consent or 
unless we sell them at public auction for cash as an ordinary trustee 
would.” In my judgment the Indians have never understood that 
these lands were to be disposed of differently from other lands. The 

rice has uniformly been, I believe, $1.25 an acre. The Government 
been allowing these lands to be entered at $1.25 an acre. We in- 
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nired from those living in Kansas who know all about it whether 
this Indian tribe had ever made the slightest objection to the mode 
in which the Government has been disposing of these lands for years 
or allowing entries to be made for years. We were informed by a 
entleman who is familiar with it, who has been a judge in that 
tate, that there has never been a suggestion made that the Govern- 
ment was not dealing with the Indians fairly in rd to these lands. 
Therefore I assented to the report that we should not now refuse to 
confirm these titles or relieye these settlers unless the Indian tribe 
file an assent, because I could readily see that persons from any mo- 
tive might now say to them “Do not you assent ; although you have 
sat by and seen the Government doing this and have been entirely 
content apparently, do not assent now; let all these settlers be in 
great distress and you may exact something more from the Govern- 
ment.” Therefore I do not think the law unjust to the Indians. I 
think the treaty has been carried out, as they understood it, by sell- 
ing the lands in the ordinary way, at the ordinary Government price. 
fir. CONKLING. Will my colleague allow me 

Mr. KERNAN. Allow me to say one other thing first, and then I will 
yield. Moreover, it seems to me under existing circumstances, after 
what the Government has done, having allowed men to enter upon 
these lands, buy them, and become grantees under patents from the 
Government on one side, and allowed others to go there and enter 
upon them and contract and purchase and pay for them under the 
joint resolution of Congress on the other, that if we have wronged 
the Indians we must protect the settlers who make improvements 
and let the Indians make their claims, and then we can deal justly 
with them. Now I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CONKLING. My colleagne has made a very clear statement, 
very clear to me except that he passed over the resolution of 1869 
without stating with any fullness what that was. I ask the Senator 
to state that, and to state it in this view: How did that resolution 
coincide or conflict with the treaty? 

Mr. KERNAN. Iam sorry to say I cannot state it. It was dis- 
cussed and talked about for the pn of authorizing them to 
enter, but the Senator from Kansas . INGALLS] doubtless can 
give the information. Therefore the bill comes back to the Senate 
precisely as the Senate passed it, I believe, with the exception of 
striking out the section requiring this assent. We have struck out 
all about authorizing the payment of counsel fees and left that be- 
tween those who employed them and themselves. 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Kansas in explanation of a remark he sate a moment In re- 
ply to the Senator from Wisconsin the Senator from Kansas said 
that there was not a quarter section of this land which had not an 
occupant or claimant. What does the Senator mean by “ claimant?” 

Mr. INGALLS. I mean, of course, that there are a t many per- 
sons who purchased from the railroad companies when they, under 
the decision of the Secretary of the Interior, held patents for the 
lands, and that in some cases where persons purchased from the rail- 
road companies they may be actual occupants. 

Mr. DAWES. But I ask in reference to the word “claimant.” 
Does it apply to those who claim title to large tracts of land under 
the aw which title is to be confirmed at a dollar and a quarter 
an acap 

Mr. INGALLS. Those parties are limited to one handred and sixty 
acres of land. No person is authorized under the terms of the bill to 
secure more than one hundred and sixty acres of this land. 

Mr. DAWES. How many of the one-hundred-and-sixty-acre tracts 
are there to which the Senator applies the word “claimant” in con- 
tradistinction from “occupant.” 

Mr. INGALLS. Ido not know, 

Mr. DAWES. Has the Senator any estimate ? 

Mr. INGALLS. No estimate at all. 

Mr. DAWES. For aught the Senator knows, half of this land may 
be held under the term claimant” as contradistinguished from“ oc- 
eupant. : 
ec INGALLS. The word “claimant” is not mentioned in the 

ill. 

Mr. DAWES. That was the remark the Senator made. He distin- 
guished between one class of people, beneficiaries under this bill, and 
another by terming one “occupants” and the other “ claimants.” 

Mr. INGALLS. e bill limits the amount of land that may be 
secured by any person to one hundred and sixty acres, and requires 
actual occupancy as a condition-precedent to the purchase. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How long an occupancy ? 

Mr. INGALLS. Occupancy at the time when the entry is made, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But not afterward. 

Mr. MORTON, 
ment or two when it was called up, yet I see the beginning of a long 
debate, If there is to be any further debate I must call for the regn- 
lar order, being the resolution in relation to printing extra copies of 
the President’s message. 

Mr. INGALLS. I believe I have been occupying the floor with the 
consent of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. THURMAN, ] who was entitled 
to the floor and by unanimous consent yielded to me. 

Mr. MORTON. He cannot farm out the floor, I take it. 

Mr. INGALLS. Ido not understand that he is farming the floor 
out. He took the floor and I asked permission to make a report from 
a committee of conference which, I understand, is always in the na- 


I supposed that this report would take but a mo- 


ture of a privileged report. The Senator from Ohio yielded to me 
for that purpose, and by unanimous consent the report was received. 
It certainly would be a very strange proceeding at this time, after 
the debate has one on, for an objection to be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moved to 

tpone the resolution for some purpose, and that question was pend- 

ing, at which time he yielded to the Senator from Kansas for the pur- 

of making the report. The Senator from Kansas took the floor 

y the Senator from Ohio yielding on the motion to postpone, and 
therefore is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. INGALLS. I think the Chair is mistaken. My recollection is 
that the . was postponed, being the post-route bill, and 
thereafter by a vote of yeas and nays the resolution of the Senator 
som cane was taken up, upon which the Senator from Ohio had 
the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio moved to 
postpone for the purpose of taking up another measure. The Chair 
ruled he could not move to substitute until the resolution was post- 
poom; Then the motion was to postpone, on which he yielded to the 

nator from Kansas, and the Senator from Kansas holds the floor at 
the instance of the Senatorfrom Ohio, and is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. THURMAN. I think we ought to get through with this Osage 
bill; and in order to afford an opportunity to do that I move to lay 
the resolution of the Senator from Indiana on the table. 

Mr. MERRIMON. It is not up yet. 

Mr. THURMAN. Yes, the resolution of the Senator from Indiana 
was taken 92 : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was taken up, and then the Senator 
from Ohio yielded to the Senator from Kansas for the purpose of 
18 a report. 

Mr. THURMAN. For the purpose of continuing the Osage busi- 
pos, I move to lay the resolution of the Senator from Indiana on the 

e 


Mr. EDMUNDS. What has become of the report ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio yielded to 
the Senator from Kansas to make his report. 

Mr. THURMAN. I did, and in order that we may get through 
ver e move to lay the resolution of the Senator from Indiana on 
the table. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What has become of the report? What is the 


nding question: 
The PRESIDENT pro tem, The Senator from Ohio having 
yielded to the Senator from Kansas, the report is before the Senate. 

Mr. INGALLS. The report of the committee of conference is be- 
fore the Senate by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is before the Senate by consent 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. MORTON. And must either be adopted, or rejected, or laid on 
the table ? 

The PRESIDENT tempore. So the Chair rules. 

Mr. MORTON. I desire to inquire whether the Senator from Ohio 
having the floor on a motion can yield it to another Senator upon an 
entirely different matter and a poet debate go on upon the other 
subject in entire displacement of the matter before the Senate? That 
is practically what is undertaken here. 

r. THURMAN. The Senator from Indiana is entirely mistaken. 
I did not bring up the conference report. The Senate by unanimous 
consent agred tó take it np. 

Mr. MORTON. I understand; but the Senator from Ohio had the 
floor—so the Chair decides—and yielded it to the Senator from Kan- 


sas to make this re 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And by unanimous consent the 
Senate 8 to consider the report. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. Was the report taken up subject to a call for the 
regular order? 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No one objected. If the Senator 
from Indiana or any other Senator had objected the Senator from 
Ohio could not have yielded for that purpose; but as no Senator ob- 
jected, by unanimous consent the report was before the Senate; and 
the Chair could not rule otherwise. 4 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is it now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The report of the committee of 
conference is befare the Senate for concurrence. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is the resolution of the Senator from Indiana 
now subject to a call as the regular order, into which this report is 
interpolated ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What has become of the resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was pending, and by unanimous 
consent was laid aside temporarily. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If laid aside temporarily, then the Senator from 
Indiana according to the e has a night to call for it; but if it was 
laid aside altogether then it has gone back on the Calendar, and we 
have to take it up again? 
ge PRESIDENT pro tempore. That has been the practice of the 

nate. 

Mr. THURMAN. This is exactly the state of the case: The res- 
olution of the Senator from Indiana having been taken up and I be- 
ing entitled to the floor rose to speak. The Senator from Kansas 
asked me if I would yield to him to make a conference report. I 
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said I would do so. He then asked the unanimous consent of the 
Senate to take up the conference report, and that unanimons consent 
was given withont 1 being said abont the resolution of the 
Senator from Indiana being laid aside temporarily, or provisionally, 
or anything of the sort. The Senate was asked to give unanimous con- 
sent to take up the conference report, and that unanimous consent 
was given, and that is now the matter before the Senate. 

Mr. MORTON. I did not hear anything about unammous consent. 
The Senator from Ohio gave way, as I understood, for a matter that 
would take but a moment; but my friend from Ohio thinks he has 
successfully swapped my resolution off for this business. I 
think hewould swap it off for any other subject before the Senate. I 
hope that the regular order will not be put out of sight in this way. 
If this report can be disposed of without further debate, I have no 
objection to its going on, but if it is to take all afternoon and to dis- 
place the other matter, 1 am opposed to it. 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not want to debate this report. The Senate 
are fully in possession of the facts in connection with it. The bill it- 
self has been the subject of elaborate and protracted debate, and I am 
entirely willing that the vote upon the report of the conference com- 
mittee shall be taken at once. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the pending question at this present mo- 


ment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the report of the committee of conference. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is it in order to call for the resolution of the 
Senator from Indiana? 

The PRESIDENT ) tempore. By unanimous consent the Senate 
took up the report of the conference committee, and if is before the 
Senate. Two matters cannot be before the Senate atonce. The Chair 
understands that whenever the Senate by unanimous consent has de- 
termined to take up an intervening question it has not been the prac- 
tice to lay it aside. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So I understand the Chair to hold that the reso- 
e ih the Senator from Indiana is not subject to call at this mo- 
ment - 

The PRESIDENT 7 55 tempore. Not after unanimous consent to 
take up the report. The report is before the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I do notsee but that the resolution of the 
Senator from Indiana is gone for the present time, and we must pro- 
ceed to consider what we have before us. 

I did not concur in the report of this conference committee and did 
not sign the report, because I believed that to pass such a law, with- 
out this tribe of Indians assenting to the new arrangement pro 
in the bill, would be a plain and palpable violation of their rights of 
property secured under the treaty of 1865. I say nothing of the other 
topics in the bill but merely speak of thisone. I donot mean to say 
that I assent to the bill in other respects as it now is, but on this par- 
ticular topic I wish to occupy a moment of the time of the Senate. 

In 1825 the Indians were in possession of this country and a great 
deal more, and we made a treaty with them then by which this par- 
ticular reservation was secured to them forever. In 1865 they dis- 
posed of that reservation to us on the trust stated in the treaty just 
read by the Senator from New York, and that was that these lands 
should be “surveyed and sold, under the direction of the Secre 
of the Interior, on the most advantageous terms, for cash.” The bill 
says that they shall be sold to particular persons named in effect in 
the bill, because it is to those persons who have filed claims, leaving 
no discretion in the Secretary of the Interior at all. Second, it pro- 
vides that they shall be sold on time, and not for cash. In the third 
piae; the tresty 2 that these lands shall be sold “as public 

nds are surveyed and sold under existing laws, but no pre-emption 
claim or homestead settlement shall be recognized.” 

The whole of the substance of this bill is that pre-emption and 
homestead claims shall be recognized instead of not being recognized. 
Therefore, if you wanted to reverse the reading of this treaty, it would 
only be necessary to enact this law; and yet we are asked by this 
conference report to say that this shall be done without the assent of 
the Indians, to whom we have plighted whatever of faith there is in 
the solemn treaty of the Government, to deal with this property in a 
particular way. My honorable friend from New York [ Mr. KERNAN] 
says that he regards this price of a dollar and a quarter an acre as 
within the treaty on account of the words that they shall be surveyed 
and sold as other public Jands are, and as they are sold for a dollar 
and a quarter these must be; but when it is stated that they shall 
be sold for cash and on the most advantageous terms, you must strike 
out those terms, or else you cannot agree to what the Senator from 
New York says. The idea of saying that they shall be sold for cash 
on the most advantageous terms for a dollar and a quarter an acre 
would be nonsense. ‘There are no terms about it except those which 
refer to price. No time is to be given, no security needs to be taken, 
or anything to be done except to take the money for the land on the 
most advantageous terms that can be obtained. What is meant, then, 
by “other public lands?” The existing laws as to public lands in re- 
spect of sale in all the statutes, as distinguished from pre-emption, is 
that they are to be sold at auction to the best bidder. That is the 
existing law, aud was at the time of the passage of this treaty. 

Mr. THURMAN, I should like to ask the Senator from Vermont 
fez information—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the Senator will wait one moment until I finish 
this particular topic. 


Mr. THURMAN. It is right in the line of what the Senator is say- 


ing. i 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to say one or two words more in exactly 
this connection in respect of this clause in the treaty, and then I will 
hear my friend with pleasure, for I wish to condense as much as pos- 
sible in order to save time. 

The next clause in the treaty is, as if to remove any possibility of 
doing what this bill provides: 


But no pre-emption claim or homestead settlement shall be recognized. 


There is a positive prohibition against any pre-emption or auy 
homestead. Here is a positive enactment that with or without and 
in spite of any assent of this tribe of Indians to this new arrangement 
there shall be pre-emption and there shall be homestead at a price 
fixed by Congress, and not at auction. I do not know but that there 
is ingenuity enough in this body and in my friend from New York 
[Mr. KERNAN] to show that it does not mean any such thing, but that 
it really means that Congwess in its discretion may sell these lands for 
a dollar and a quarter an acre to pre-emptors or may give them all 
away to homestead settlers. 

Mr. CONKLING,. Then came the act of 1869. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then came, as my friend from New York sug- 
gests, what I was just coming to, the act of 1869, which said that for 
two years from the passage of the act all bona Jide settlers on those 
lands should be entitled within that space of two years to pre-empt 
these lands at the price of a dollar and a quarter an acre, subject to 
all existing outstanding legal rights. The matter was then drawn 
into controversy and was under discussion; and therefore, in order 
to cover these squatters who had gone on by right or by wrong and 
wished to get some status, this joint resolution proposed to give them 
some status, but Congress was careful then to say, “ You must take 
your chances; we do not propose by this act of 1869 to create any 
rights in invasion of rights that already exist outside of our powers ;” 
but that act was only to continue for two years. That time expired 
on the 10th of April, 1871, five years ago, since which time many of 
these thousands, if there are thousands, of pre-emptors have walked 
on to the land, proved up as an actual occupant at the moment of 
entry, so made their claim, and then gone back to their farms in dif- 
ferent parts of Kansas and elsewhere. 

Mr. CONKLING. They were not actually on the land, then? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly not. I never heard it claimed or sug- 
gested that on the 10th of April, 1871, any such number of people or 
squatters as is there now or anything like it, probably not a quarter 
of them, were on the land. In that state of the case we are asked to 
pass this law. It did ap to me, desiring heartily to relieve the 
difficulty that exists there, that the only plain and honest way to do 
it was to try to get the assent of the Indians to this arrangement. 
That being given intelligently, of course nobody would complain. As 
it stands now, in my opinion, we shall have plainly violated this 
treaty and invaded the ae of the Indians, and they with tlſe other 
Indians of the country will havea just right to believe that we do not 
care anything about a treaty at all, and will violate it when we like, 
I am very sorry indeed to hear that such legislation ought to adopted. 
Now I will hear my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. THURMAN. I want, in the first place, to be informed whether 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Vermont, requiring the 
assent of the Indians, was stricken out? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That was stricken out, and on that ground I de- 
clined to sign the conference report. 

Mr. THURMAN. The next thing I wish to know is whether my in- 
formation is correct that these O retain their tribal relations 
and are competent to make a treaty 

Mr. EDMUNDS. They certainly do. They had their tribal rela- 
tions then, as the Supreme Court decided that the treaty was valid. 
That was the ground on which, the representatives of the State of 
Kansas be transferred the land to the railroad, the Supreme 
Court defeated it, on the ground that this treaty gave it to the In- 
dians; and these Indians are still existing as a tribe in the Indian 
country to which they are removed. 

Mr. THURMAN. And therefore competent to give their assent. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And therefore competent to give their assent. 
When I offered the amendment my friend from Kansas had no objec- 
tion, because I think he saw the justice of it, and practically, cer- 
tainly we had no division on the subject, as I am quite sure. 

Mr. INGALLS. I trast the Senator does not quote me as not hav- 
ing any objection because I did not openly expre it. The Senator 
is aware that the bill-had consumed a great deal of time and that 
I expressed a willingness to have the vote taken without further de- 
lay, but I gave no assent whatever. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very well. I certainly did not mean to put the 
Senator in a position he did not wish to oceupy. I misunderstood 
what his attitude was; that is all; and I certainly makethe correc- 
tion with a great deal of pleasure. 

That is about all I desired to say about this thing; that it did ap- 
pear to me that it was so plain, obvious, and adverse a violation of 
this fair contract which we made with these Indians, who in pursu- 
ance of it and on the faith of it left their homes on that reservation 
and moved off into the Indian country; it was so y unjust for 
the sake of anybody or any cause that we should violate their rights 
in that way, without even asking them whether it was agreeable or 
not, that I could not possibly assent to it, 
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One word in respect to the apparent claim of an implied assent 
from the fact that these Indians have notobjected. I think that was 
very well answered. I do not know that they have not objected. 
‘The settlers ze they have not. That is all we have got about it. We 
have not asked the Department of the Interior. We have no recom- 
mendation that lever heard of from the Secretary of the Interior to pass 
this bill. Ido not know whether they object in the Interior Depart- 
mentor not; but that was perfectly answered, as it struck me, by the 
Senator from New York on another branch of the case about some of 
the settlers who held under the railroad and the State, that we might 
fairly imagine at least that the Indians might rest upon their rights 
in the belief that the Con of the United States and the ident 
of the United States would not flagrantly violate their rights with- 
out saying something to them about it. They had a right to repose 
upon the good faith of this nation and do net lose anything by not 
making a perpetual clamor about it. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I did not suppose that I should be 
drawn into a discussion of this conferenceg@eport, but the resolution 
before this Senate was switched off so handsomely that I feel it to be 
my duty to say something in regard to it. The subject involved, as 
shown by the Senator from Vermont, is very interesting; but the 
remarks which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. THURMAN] had made just 
before this report came up will now receive my attention for a few 
minutes. 

The Senator said that when murders were committed in the South- 
ern States we would publish documents at public expense, but when 
they were committed in the Northern States nothing was said about 
it. I can only say that there are murders committed in all the North- 
ern States. We have bad men in the North, and murders are com- 
mitted, sometimes in passion, sometimes in drunkenness, sometimes 
for gain, sometimes for revenge; but this class of murders is always 
commi in the Southern States, and itis not the thing to which 
the reference is made at all. This refers to a kind of murder distin- 
guished from the murders by Molly Maguires or ordinary killings. It 
refers to political murders, murders that are brought about for the pur- 
pose of controlling the politics of States, murders not committed by 
common cut-throats and by felons, but murders committed under the 
direction of men who write for the newspapers, who are intelligent 

nene; men who have occupied public positions, murders that have 

or their purpose political consequences, far-reaching consequences. 
That is the class of murders referred to by the President’s message 
and to which my resolution refers. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Murders that represent opinions. 

Mr. MORTON. Murders that represent opinions. 

I called the attention of the Senate this morning to the letter of 
Mr, Tilden. He ought to have reflected when he wrote that letter 
that life is short and that everybody could not read it; but I did get 
through with it. And there is Mr. Hendricks’s letter also. While 
they talk about erasing else, they forgot to say one word con- 
demning this massacre at Hamburgh, South Carolina, or one word in 
regard to these numerous slaughters that are political in their char- 
acter and that have political results for their purpose. I make this 
statement, I make it deliberately, and I make it emphatically, that 
Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hendricks dare not denounce the men who com- 
mitted the murders at Hamburgh, South Carolina. They dare not 
denounce the men who committed the murders in Mississippi, at Cou- 
shatta, and at Colfax, and at other places that might be named, be- 
cause their prospect of carrying four or five republican States in the 
South depends entirely upon the support, the influence, and the oper- 
ations of that class of men who committed these murders at Ham- 
burgh. Therefore they are silent, and they dare not denounce them, 
because they rely upon them and their operations for their success in 
carrying four or five southern States. My friend from Ohio did not 
know anything about the Hamburgh matter; had not seen anything 
authentic about it at all; had no opinion about it; it might beso and 
it might not be so. How much evidence will it take to satisfy that 
Senator that foul murder has been committed? The whole country, 
I think, understands something about it. We tried to get some deti- 
nite information, and we did get some. We got the letter of the gov- 
ernor of South Carolina; we got the letter of the attorney-general ; 
we gut the evidence taken before the coroner's jury; and this fur- 
nishes authentic information. The Senator says he has it not. Well, 
we want to furnish it to him. That is the point; and we want to 
furnish it to his constituents. We propose to furnish this message 
and send it over the land, so that he will not be able on the stamp 
in the campaign to say, “I do not know anything about it; I have 
not had anything authentic in regard to these murders.” We pro- 
pae to furnish him something authentic. As my friend is here, and 

want him to have some information on the subject, and for the pur- 
pose of enlightening the Senate on this conference report, I will ask 
the Secretary to read Governor Chamberlain’s letter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the letter. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Columbia, July 22, 1876. 

Sm: The recent massacre at Hamburgh, in this State, is a matter so closely con- 
nected with the public peace of this State that I desire to call your attention to it 
for the purpose of laying before you my views of its effect and the measures which 
it ma © necessary to adopt to prevent the recurrence of similar events. 

It is, in the first place, manifestly impossible to determine with absolute cer- 
tainty the motives of those who were engaged in perpetrating the massacre at 


Hamburgh. The demand which was made by the mob upon the militia company 
for the surrender of their arms, taken in connection with the fact that the militia 
are not shown to have committed or threatened any inj to any persons in that 
community, would seem to indicate a purpose to deprive thé militia of their rights 
on account of their race or political opinions. It seems im ble to find a rational 
or adequate cause for such a d except in the fact that the militia company 
was composed of ne; or in the additional fact that they were, besides being 
negroes, members of the republican party. Those who made the demand wera, 
ou the other hand, white men, and members of the democratic party. The lines uf 
race and political party were the lines which marked the respective parties to the 
affair at Hamburgh. 1 mention this as a fact, and as apparently the most trust- 
worthy index of the motives and aims which — — who brought on this 


conflict. 

As affecting the public however, the effect of this massacre is more im- 
portant than the motives which prompted it. Upon this point I can speak with 
more confidence. Itis not to be doubted that the effect of this massacre has been 
to cause wide-s terror and 8 among the colored race and the repub- 
licans of this State. There is as little doubt, on the other hand, that a feeling of 
triumph and political elation has been caused by this massacre in the minds of 
many of the white people and democrats. The fears of the one side correspond 
with the hopes of other side, ‘ 

I do not intend to overstate any matters connected with this affair, nor to omit 
any statement which seems to me essential to a full understanding of its signifi- 
cance, It is certainly true that most, though not all, of those who have spvken 
through the newspapers or otherwise here, on the white or democratic side, u 
this matter, have condemned the massacre. Their opposition to such conduct tae 
not, however, sufficed to prevent this massacre, nor do I see any greater reason for 
believing that it will do so in the future. That class which now engage in this 
cruel work certainly 8 the expressed sentiments of those who assume to 
speak, for the most part, their communities, and go forward without fear of 
public opinion or punishment. 

It is sometimes asked, Why do not the colored race return this violence with 
violence? Why do they suffer themselves to be thus terrorized, when their num- 
bers greatly exceed those of their enemies in the localities where many of these 
outrages occur! The answer is not difficult. The long habit of command and 
self-assertion on the part of the whites of these Southern States, their superior 
intelligence as compared with the colored race, the fact that at least four-fifths of 
the property of these States is in their hands, are causes which contribute to give 
them an easy e grey superiority thus far over the recently-emancipated race, 
which still exhibit the effects of their long slavery in their habit of yielding to the 
more imperious and resolute will and the superior intelligence and material re- 
sources of the white men. 

Add to this that in almost every southern community there may be found a con- 
siderable number of daring, lawless, reckless white men, accustomed to arms and 
deeds of vio’ence, over whom the restraints of the sentiments of the better and 
more conservative classes of society have little, if any, power, who are inspired by 
an intense and brutal hatred of the negro as a free and more particularly as 
a voter and a republican, and yoa have the elements which would naturally give rise 
to, and in point of fact do give rise to, near x all the scenes of bloody violence which 
occur in the Southern States. Besides all this, another fact must be noted bere, a 
fact which, in my judgment, marks and explains the world-wide difference between 
the effects of such occurrences as this at Hamburgh upon the mass of the white peo- 
ple here and the effects of deeds pf blood and violence upon the pania of other sec- 
tions of the country, namely: that snch occurrences as this at Hambargh have 
generally resulted in what ysis, Ag to be 8 advantage to the democratic 
party bere. From this fact it results that the white people here are induced, to a 
considerable extent, to overlook the naked brutality of the occurrence and seck to 
find some excuse or exp) of conduct which ought to receive only unqualified 
abhorrence and condemnation, followed by speedy and adequate punishment. In 
this way it often happens that a few reckless men are permitted or encouraged to 
terrorize a whole community and destroy all freedom of action on the part of those 
who differ from them in political opinions. The more respectable portion of the 
white people here content themselves with verbal netory denunciations, and 
never adopt sueh measures or arouse such a public sentiment as would here, as 
well as elsewhere, put a stop to such occurrences. 

In respect to the burgh massacre, as I have said, the fact is unquestionable 
that it has resulted in great immediate alarm among the Fe o and all re- 
publicans in that section of the State. Judging from past experience, they see in 


this occurrence a new evidence of a purpose to k hjst the mAy of the voters 
0 


eee ee, eee ec e polls on election 
day, and thus reverse or stifle the true political voice of the rity of the people, 
But the Hamburgh massacre has uced another effect. It has asa matter of 


fact caused a firm belief on the part of most republicans here that this affhir at 
Ham h is only the beginning of a series of similar race and party collisions in 
our State, the deliberate aim of which is believed by them to be the pulitical sub- 
jugation and control of this State. They see, therefore, in this event what fore- 
shadows a campaign of blood and violence, such a campaign as is popularly known 
as a campaign neted on the Mississippi plan.” 

From what I have now said it will not be difficult to understand the feeling of a 

ority of the citizens in a considerable part of this State. It is one of intense 
solicitude for their lives and liberties. It is one of fear that, in the passion and 
excitement of the current tical ox ape io physical violence is to be used to 
overcome the tical will of the le. myself here to a statement of 
what I believe to be the facts of the present situation in this State as connected 
with the public 23 and order, without any expression of my individual feelings 
and opinions. My first duty is to seek to restore and preserve yanas peace and 
order, to the end that every man in South Carolina may freely antl safely enjoy all 
his civil rights and privileges, including the right to vote. It is to this end that I 
now call your attention to these matters. I shall go forward to do allin my power 
as governor to accomplish the ends above indicated, but I deem it important to 
advise you of the facts now stated, and to solicit from you some indication of your 
views upon the questions presented. To be more specific, Will the General Gov- 
ernment exert itself vigorously to repress violence in this State during the present 
political cam on the part of persons belonging to either political when- 
ever that violence shall be beyond the control of the State authorities? Will the 
General Government take such precautions as may be suitable, in view of the 
feeling of alarm already referred to, torestore confidence to the poor people of both 
races and political parties in this State, by such a distribution of the military forces 
now here as will render the intervention of the General Government prompt and 
effective, if it shall become necessary, in restoring peace and order! 

It seems proper to add that Iam moved to make this communication to you by 
no motive or feeling save such as should animate me as the chief executive of this 
State, bound to do justice to all and to oppress none. I venture to say that I have 
given suficient evidence by my whole conduct in this office, that, as ‘ernor, I 
am guided by my oath of office and my duty to all the people. I challenge any 

root or indication, from any word or act of mine as governor, that I am capable of 
doing injustice or denying justice to any citizen of this State. But I do deem it 
my solemn duty to do my utmost to secure a fair and free election in this State; 
to protect every man in the free enjoyment of his pa ponca: rights, and to seo to it 
that no man or combination of men, of any political party, shall overawe or put in 
fear or danger any citizen of th Carolina in the exercise of his civil rights. In 
accomplishing these results, I now recognize, with N N that there are many 
in; ‘sations that it will be necessary for me to invoke aid which, under the Cou- 
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stitution and laws, the authorities of the General Government may extend under 
certain circumstances. 

And I trust you will permit me to add that I know no official duty more binding, 
in my judgment, on the Chief Executive of the United States than that of exercis- 
ing the powers with which he is invested for the protection of the States against 
domestic violence, and for the protection of the individual citizen in the exerciso of 
his political rights, whenever a proper call is made upon him. LIunderstand that 
an Feen citizen has a right to vote as he pleases ; to vote one ticket as 2 
and safely as another; to vote wrong as freely and safely as te vote right; and 
know that whenever, upon whatsoever pretext, large ies of citizens can be co- 
erced by force or fear into absenting themselves from the polls, or voting in a way 
contrary to their judgment or inclination, the foundation of every man's civil free- 
dom is deeply, if not fatally, shaken. 

I inclose, for your information. 5 the Hamburgh massacre, the following 
documents: the rt of Hon, Willi tone, attorney-general of this State: the 

of General H. W. Purvis, adjutant and inspector general; a copy of all the 
dence taken before the coroner's jury: a copy of the printed statement of Gen- 
eral M. C. Butler; a copy of a letter addressed by me to Hon. T. J. Robertson; an 
address to the American people by the colored people of Charleston, and a similar 
address by a committee appointed at a convention of leading representatives of the 
le of this State, in Columbia, on the 20th instant. 
o the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Governor of South Carolina. 
The PRESIDENT. 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, for the purpose of furnishing to the 
Senator from Ohio and others some more authentic information in re- 
gard tothis Hamburgh massacre which would authorize them to form 
an opinion, and to show the importance of printing this document, 
and to let the people of the whole nation know the true character of 
this transaction, I will now ask the Secretary to read the letter of the 
attorney-general of South Carolina to the governor, which is one of 
the documents that we are asking to print. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


Columbia, South Carolina, July 12, 1876. 


Sm: According to your request of Monday last, I have visited Hamburgh for 
the purpose of saorang the facts connected with the killing of several men 
there on the night of the of July. 

— inf on has been derived chiefly from Trial Justice Rivers and from the 
tes y of persons who have been examined before the coroner's iy, now in 
session, and from those who received wounds from the armed body of white men 
who had taken them prisoners, From this information the following facts seem 
to be clearly established: ap inne 2 

During administration of Governor Scott, a company of State militia was or- 

at Hamburgh, of which Prince Rivers was captain. This company was 
nown as Company A, Ninth ent National Guard of the State of South Car- 
olina. Arms were at that time furnished to it and some ammunition. 

This company, previous to May, 1876, had for some time but few names on its 


rolls, drilled rarely, and scarcely kept alive its organization. But in May of this 
year the number of members increased to about eighty, and one Doe Adams was 
chosen ca 


tain. 
On the th of July the 8 drilled on one of the public streets in the town 
of Ham h. The street on which they drilled was between onc hundred and one 
hundreil and fifty feet wide; but it was little used, and was overgrown with grass 
except in that portion which was as n carriage-road. While the company was 
thus drilling Thomas Butler and Henry Getzen, his brother-in-law, came along in 
a carriage and demanded that the com ny should make way forthem. Adams 
halted the company, remonstrated with Butler and Getzen for thus seeking to in- 
terfere with the company, and called their attention to the fact that there was 
plenty of room on each side of the company to pass. 2 

Finding them unwilling to turn out of their course, Adams finally opened ranks 
and allowed them to drive through. 

This incident seems to have angered Butler and Getzen, who made complaint be- 
fore Trial Justice Rivers against the militia company for obstructing the highway. 
The trial jastice on the following day issued a warrant against Adams, as ho was 
the captain of the company, and ih cay before him for trial. During the 
progress of the trial Adams was arrested by the trial justice for contempt of court, 
aoe . e the case was continued until four o'clock Saturday afternoon, 

uly 

At that time Butler and Getzen, with General M. C. Butler, who had been em- 
ployed by Robert I. Butler, father of the former, as their attorney, repaired to the 
office of the trial justice, but Adams did not appear. 

neral Butler inquired as to the nature of the charges against Adams, and asked 
if the trial justice was to hear the case as trial justice or in his official capacity of 
major-general of militia. To this the trial justice replied that ho was to hear the 
case as a trial justice, but if the facts showed thata military offense had been com- 
mitted, Adams would have to be tried by a court-martial. General Butler then 
stated that he thought the case might be 22 and, at his suggestion, time was 
given him to see the parties. After this the trial justice did not sce General Butler 
at his office, but learned that be had gone over to Augusta. In tho mean time the 
trial justice had been informed that some two or three hundred armed white men 
were in Hamburgh, and that a dcmand had been made by them that the militia 
sbould surrender their arms. After a consultation with Messrs. Jefferson and 
Spencer, Rivers sent for General Butler. He rode up to the back gate of Rivers's 
house; the two had a conversation, in which General Butler said that he had given 
orders to have the guns given up in half an hour, and the time was nearly up. 
Rivers asked if some other arrangement could not be made, to which General Bat- 
ler replied in the negative. 

Rivers then asked if he would not consent to have him receive the arms, box them 
up, and send them to the governor, to which General Butler replied that he would 
box them up and send them to the governor, and if he (the governor) should return 
them to the company it would be at his own risk. Rivers then asked if they would 

ve a bond for the arms, to which General Butler said that he would stand the 

d, and, turning to another person—I think R. J. Butler—asked if he wouldn't 

g on a bond also, to which he replied that he would. Rivers then asked for time 
fore fire should be opened on the militia, so that he might have a conference with 
the militia officers. This was acceded to, and Rivers then went to the building 
known as the Sibley building. in the second story of which the company had its 
armory and drill-room, and where it was then assembled, and told Captain Adams 
what might be expected if he should refuse to give up the arms. To this Adams 
replied that General Butler bad no right to the guns; that the company held them, 
and he proposed to hold them unless General Butler showed some authority to take 


them. 

After this interview Rivers returned to General Butler, with whom was Robert 
J. Butler. Ile told them the decision to which the company had come. Then Robert 
J. Butler said that General Butler was his attorney; that he had come to settle the 
matter, If the company would apologize for the insult to his son and son-in-law 
he would do nothing more, but the whole matter was in General Butler's hands. 
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General Butler said that, as the men would not meet eer he would bave no more 
to do with them. General Butler was asked by Rivers if he would guarantee the 
safety of the town should the militia surrender their arms. He said that would 
depend on how the men behaved themselves afterward. This statement is con- 
firmed by S. P. Pixley. 

While these negotiations were going on, the armed body of white men in the town 
were concentrated on the bank of the river near the Sibley building. Soon after 
they were broken off firing began. Men who were in the building say that it was 
commenced by the whites firing 55 the building. Adams gave his orders not to 
shoot until he directed them to. The company had very little ammunition, and all 
they had was a portion of that issued to the company when it was first organized, 

After the firing had begun it was returned by the militia, and one of the attack- 
ing party, McKee Merriwether, was shot through the head and instantly killed. 
After this a piece of artillery, said to belong to the Washington Artillery, of Au- 

ta, was brought over from Aer. and four charges of canister were fired from 
Perea the armory, but without injuring any one. The persons in the armory es- 
caped from the rear by means of Jadders, and hid under the floors of adjacent build- 
ings or wherever else they could find shelter. 

he first man killed by the whites was James Cook, town marshal. He had been 
in the armory, but was not a member of the compete. He had gone into the street 
from the rear of the Sibley building, and was at once fired on and fell dead instantly, 
pierced by five or six bullets. Afterward the whites their search for 
members of the company. They succeeded in getting about twenty-five colored 
men as prisoners, some of whom were never members of the 9 As fast as 
they were captured they were taken toa place near the South Carolina Railroad, 
where a large party of armed men stood guard over them. None of those thus cap · 
tured had arms in their bands. 

Subsequently, and at about two o'clock a. m., six men took A. T. Attaway out 
of the ting.“ He and his mother begged for his life, but in vain. He was told to 
turn round, and was then shot to death by the crowd. David Phillips was next 
taken out and was similarly killed. Ea e was next called out. Ho rec- 
ognized among the by-standers Henry Ge and Dr. Pierce Butler, and called on 
them to keep the other men from killing him. He ran, and was shot at as he ran, 
one bullet striking him in the right leg below the knee. 

Afterward, Albert Myniart, Moses 3 and 8 Stephens were killed. 
Stepheus did not belong to the company. Nelder John ker, who has been com- 
monly referred to in the newspaper reports as John Thomas, was corporal in the 
company. When he was arrested and taken to the spot where the other prisoners 
were, he recognized among the party two gentlemen of Augusta, Twiggs 
and Chaffee. He appealed to them for protection. They said he should not 
hurt. He states that General M. C. Butler asked if he was one of the d—d rascals. 
The reply was in the affirmative. He was then shot in the back. Messrs. Tw: 
and Chaffee then said if he was shot again they would shoot the ones who did it. 
They took him off and had him taken to Augus He was shot before Attaway was 
killed. He may recover from his wounds. 

One Butler Edwards was taken as a A gent He says he was taken before 
General Butler, who at the time was in the street near the Sibley building. This 
was about twelve o'clock. 

‘Threats were made to shoot him, General Butler directed that he be taken to the 
others. He among the crowd one Captain Carnile and Dunbar, 
of Augusta; said he hada = talk with the former. He was among the prison- 
ers who were let loose and told to run; as they ran they were fired at and he was 
shot in the head. He was not a member of the company. 

Willis Davis, one of the members of the company, was taken to the place where 
were the other prisoners. The men stated that John Swaringen, of Edgefield 
County, had charge of the prisoners. He states that he saw General Butler before 
the men were killed, who asked him what he wes doing and told him he would 
have enough of it before he got through. He was shot in the arm near the elbow 
when about twenty paces distant from the crowd, The ball is still in his arm and 
he suffers much pain. Ho also states that some of the young men from Georgia 
remonstrate] against shooting the prisoners, but in vain. 

Besides the killing and wounding of the men herein named, the party broke open 
several stores and houses, and in some instances robbed the inmates. They took 
from Mr. Charles Roll, the postmaster, aud a very respectable white citizen, a gun 
which he bad in his store and his private property. From an old colored man, 
named Jacob Samuels, in his employ, they took a watch and set fire to his house. 
They broke open the house of Trial Justice Rivers and did much damage, as well 
as robbed him of clothing. They obtained keros-no oil and attempted to set fire 
to a house, but wero preventeil by Colonel A. P. Butler from doing so. The ropes 
of the public wells were cut and some fences were torn down. N 

So far as I cau learn the primary object of the whites was to take away from 
the militia their arms. 

The man Parker, who was wounded, states that on Friday, the 7th instant, he 
had a long talk with one Harrison Butler (white) on Broad street, Augusta. Butler 
told him that if Rivers did not give orders for the militia to give up their arms they 
would take them anyway on the next day. 

On Saturday rumors were abroad in Hamburgh that there were armed parties 
coming in to take the guns, but little credit was attached to them. 

One of the white citizens of Hamburgh heard a conversation between David 
Phillips and General Butler in the afternoon, Phillips talked very “ big.” as the 

ntleman said, and General Butler told him that they wanted those guns and were 

d to have them. 

In the afternoon Colonel A. P. Butler went to the various stores in town and 
told the proprictors that they must not sell any liquor to his men. In spite of this, 
however, some of the men compelled one of the storo-keepers to furnish them 
liquor. From the same person they obtained kerosene oil to use in setting fire to 
a house, ; 

The whites were armed with guns and small arms of various kinds, and many of 
them had axes and batchets. 

It is 88 850 state that the intendant of Hamburgh, Mr. Gardner, was informed 
by Gencral Butler, in an interview with him, that the arms of the company must 


given up. 

Trial Justice Rivers is now holding an inquest and taking the testimony of wit- 
nesses, Until their verdict is rendered, it will be impossible to tell who were en- 
gaged in the attack on the militia, and the subsequent killing and wounding of the 
colored men, 

It may be possible that a careful judicial investigation may show some slight 
errors in some of the minor details stated in this report. But, making due allow- 
ance for such errors, the facts show the demand on the militia to give up their arms 
was made by ms without lawful authority to enforce such demand or to re- 
ceive the arms had they been surrendered ; that the attack on the militia to com- 
p a compliance with this demand was without lawful excuse or justification; and 

hat after there had been some twenty or twenty-five prisoners captured and com- 
pletely in the power of their es ti and without means of making further resist- 
ance, five of them were deliberately shot to death and three more severely wo! 
It further appears that, not content with thus satisfying their vengeance, many of 
the crowd added to their guilt the crime of robbery of defenseless people, and 
were oy prevented from arson by the efforts of their own leaders. 

‘ours, very respectfully, 
WILLIAM STONE, , 


Attorney-Gencral South Carolina, 


Hon. D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Governor. 
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Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, it seems to me the statement of the 
governor of South Carolina and of the attorney-goneral furnishes 
very authentic evidence in a general way of the cheracter of this 
transaction, and shows sufficiently the importance of spreading its 
true character before the American people. The Senator from Ohio 
asks why will not the State authorities of South Carolina punish 
these men? He says the officers of the courts, the judges, the gov- 
ernor, are all republicans, Does not the Sénator from Ohio under- 
stand that there is now a terrorism in the State of South Carolina, 
and in almost every other State in the South, that prevents the 

yunishment of any man for killing a negro; and I now challenge 
nators on the other side of this Chamber to point to a case—I am 
advised by the Senator from South Carolina and other Senators on 
this floor that I may do it—to point to a case where a white man has 
been punished for killing a negro, 

Mr. MERRIMON. It has been repeatedly done in my State. 

Mr. WITHERS. And in mine. 

Mr. MERRIMON. There is one in the penitentiary now and one 
has been hanged. 

Mr. MORTON. It is possible that where a white republican kills 
a negro he would be punished forit. [“0.”] My friends say“ O.“ 
I point you to the State of South Carolina; I point you to the State 
of Mississippi; I point you to the State of Louisiana; I point you to 
any of these States where these t outrages have been committed, 
and I ask the question when and where has a white man been pun- 
ished for killing a negro, and I might extend the 3 further, 
and inquire when and Where a man has been punished for killing a 
republican? Sir, there is a terrorism that goes into the jury-box, 
which goes into the witness-box, it goes even with the republican 
officers and prevents the administration of justice, and with a mixed 
jury, made up of whites and blacks, made up of all political parties, 
the punishment of men down there for the commission of these crimes 
is highly improbable, With all that Governor Chamberlain can do, 
I express the opinion here to-day, and see if time does not verify it, 
23 all the State prosecutions for these foul murders will come to 
nothing. 

Mr. THURMAN. Then may I ask the Senator what he proposes 
to do about it? 

Mr. MORTON. Ah, what do I propose to do abont it? I propose 
to let the country know about it, and I propose to furnish authentic 
information to the Senator himself on the subject. He says he does 
not know anything about it, has not heard anything that amounts to 
anything, nothing definite on the subject. The Senator will never 
be satisfied, I am afraid. I propose to let the country know in regard 
to these things. 

Mr. President, I can but repeat what I said a while ago. I believe 
that Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hendricks did not dare in their letters of ac- 
ceptance to condemn these outrages at Hamburgh and at other places 
in the South because, as I said before, that State isarepublican State 
by 35,000, Mississippi by more than 30,000, Alabama by more than 
10,000, North Carolina by more than 8,000, Louisiana by more than 
15,000; and those gentlemen cannot weer those States without these 
republican majorities being overcome, and they can only be overcome 
by violence. Therefore these things are to be slurred over, they are 
to be. passed by, and the perpetrators are to go unwhipped by public 
opinion. If such men as Tilden and Hendricks were to denouhce 
these crimes, if they were boldly denounced on the floor of this Sen- 
ate and not apologised for and not denied and Senators who say “I 
do not know, I have got no information ;”—if the leading men of the 
democratic party everywhere would come out and denounce these 
things and demand that the perpetrators be brought to justice, then 
these things will stop; but they never will be stopped so long as men 
ignore them or so long as they are justified or excused. 

Mr. President, there is no use in talking about these sunga being 
non-political. My friend might justas well attempt to conceal Mount 
Vesuvius by spreading his pocket-handkerchief over the crater as to 
deny that these murders were political. This is one of a series of 
atrocities. It is one just like many others that have occurred, all in- 
flicted for the same purpose, and all to be covered up, justified, or 
excused by the same infamous falsehoods. 

Mr. President, I believe I have had the Clerk read all that I desire 
tò have read on this report of the committee of conference. When 
we get up the resolution, which is the main thing, I shall perhaps 
have 5 to ag Pugs it. 

Mr. THURMAN. . President, the Senator from Indiana was so 
anxious to make his little campaign speech that he could not wait 
for his resolution to be taken up again, but on an Indian bill he saw 
fit to make his stump-speech that has just been delivered; and 
there was another singular thing about it, and not usual in this Sen- 
ate, that his speech, as he announced it, was to be a reply to a speech 
that he said I had delivered but which was in an unfinished state. 
Without waiting for me to conclude what I had to say, he injects his 

h right in the midst of mine. 

Mr. MORTON. I think I ought to state in this connection as a 
justification of my course that my friend from Ohio first spoke out 
the morning hour and then called for the regular order, and after 
that had been laid on the table aud my resolution was got up in regard 
to printing the President’s message, my friend adroitly swapped it off 
for this conference report, after having spoken on it for about twenty 
minutes, and then shifted the argument on to something else. If my 
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friend thinks that is all right, he is certainly not in any condition to 
find fault with me. 

Mr. THURMAN. I think that is rather a lame excuse. 

Mr. MORTON. Perhaps it is. 

Mr. THURMAN. I had the floor. The Senator from Kansas asked 
me to give way to the report of a committee of conference, a thin 
that I never knew refused since I have held a seat in the Senate, an 
certainly not at as late a day in the session as this. I could not give 
him the authority to bring that up. I was only one ont of sixty-odd 
Senators present, and the Senator had to ask the unanimous consent 
of the Senate to take up his conference report, and that unanimous 
consent was given, the Senator from Indiana making no objection, 
and that is the way that bill came before the Senate; and yet on that 
bill, and without waiting for it to be disposed of and me to resume 
the remarks that I was making on his resolution, the Senator could 
not wait—so eager was he to get at this favorite subject of his that 
he could not wait for me to conclude my “ few feeble remarks,” but 
he had to jump into the lists with his armor on, and that same old 
lance and saber that have so often flourished in this same kind of en- 
counter once more to stir up the northern heart and make them hate 
the people of the South, once more to preach hatred and vengeance 
toward the people of the South, be they guiltless or be they guilty. 
Well, Mr. President, I do not envy that feeling. I suppose, though, 
the Senator cannot help it; it is the force of habit. It has becomea 
chronic disease of the Senator, and nothing in the world seems to 
afford him so much delight on the eve of an election as to find that 
some few black people down South have lost their lives in an affray. 
I do not say that he wished it; certainly I am far from believing he 
did; but if the Sere ore oe Se in the dispensations of Providence, 
he thanks the Almighty fur the aid that He has furnished to the repub- 
lican party; and so it opas now. The Senator knows as well as he 
sits in his seat that of all the men in this country those who most de- 
plore these acts of violence are the democratic party, and especially 
the 3533 of the North. 

Mr. MORTON. Yonr candidates shonld say so in their letters, then. 

Mr. THURMAN. Why say so? I do not wish to be offensive, but 
I declare I could hardly help blushing for the Senator from Indiana 
when he was guilty of the small criticism that Tilden and Hendricks 
did not notice this particular Hamburgh matter in their letters of 
acceptance, as if they were to go out of their way in a paper like that, 
and without having heard the evidence on either side, with nothing 
but newspaper reports, without having had even the benefit of these 
documents which the Senator now asks to have printed and which 
were prosenior here on the Ist day of this very month and not seen 
by Tilden or by Hendricks, notice this occurrence that happened 
down in South Carolina. Why, sir, they would have made themsleves 
ye laughing-stock of the community if they had done any such 

ing. 

But let me ask my friend, if he makes such a criticism as that, how 
comes it that Mr. WHEELER, your candidate for Vice-President, took 
no notice of this thing? His letter was written on the 15th day of 
July, and these'murders took place on the 8th day of July, and the 
telegraph had scattered the information all over the country before 
WHEELER wrote his letter. How comes it that he took no notice of 
it at all, aud how small a criticism it would be for me if I were to 
say that Mr. WHEELER dare not condemn that massacre! No, Mr. 
President, that will not do. Why did he not take notice of Coushatta 
and the like; in other words, why did he not take notice of all the 
speeches the Senator from Indiana has been accustomed to make on 
southern outrages in the last four or five years? I might answer, 
why did not Governor Hayes take notice of them? Why did not 
Governor Hayes put into his letter of acceptance liberal extracts 
from the speeches of the Senator from Indiana? Why did he not 
make a campaign document by finding chosen excerpts of the horri- 
ble pictures drawn by the fertile imagination-of the Senator from In- 
diana for the last three or four years? Why, on the contrary, did 
Governor Hayes hold out his hands, and use mild language like the 
mild-mannered man he is, although he has proven himself to be a 
brave soldier, (for I have generally found that the men who were the 
bravest soldiers have the mildest tongnes?) Why is it, instead of 
hoisting the bloody flag and preaching vengeance and hatred in bis 
letter of acceptance, that Governor Hayes speaks in language of mild- 
ness and of kindness to all the South? Not a word about Coushatta 
and not a word about Hamburgh, althongh for aught I know he had 
heard of it, though it was hardly possible, for his letter is dated on 
the very coy sus transaction took place at Hamburgh. He says not 
one word about these various occurrences which the Senator from 
Indiana has been aceustomed to bring to the attention of the Senate 
so often, and so forcibly, and so earnestly. 

But, sir, there is in Governor Tilden’s letter of acceptance, which I 
have not had time to read in full because I only saw it this morning, 
a passage that I commend to my friend from Indiana and it embraces 
everything that a man writing such a letter could be required to say. 
It is a pledge which if delivered in his inaugural address or a mes- 
sage to Con would satisfy the whole country that the man who 
delivered it had a sound head and a right heart. What does he say ? 


The nobler motives of humanity concur with the material interests of all in re- 
quiring that every obstacle be removed to a complete and durable reconciliation 
between kindred populations once unnaturally estranged on the basis recognized 
by the Saint Louis platform of the Constitution of the United States, with ite 
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amendments 5 accepted as a final settlement of the controversies which 
engendered civil war; but in aid of a result so beneficent, the moral influence of 
every good citizen as well as every tig e authority ought to be exerted not 
alone to maintain their just equality before the law, but likewise to establish a 
cordial fraternity and -will among citizens, whatever their race or color, who 
are now united in the one destiny of a common self-government. If the duty shall 
be assigned to me, I should not fail to exercise spe panes with which the laws and 
the Constitution of our country clothes its Chief Magistrate to protect all its citi- 
zens whatever their former condition in every political and personal right. 


What more can be asked than that? What more with any pro- 

ropriety or dignity could Governor Tilden lave said than that? 
Was it for him to go peddling around and mousing around upon 
newspaper i gatos and without hearing the other side to go into the 

articulars of some outrage in the Southern States? Was that his 
duty? Does not every man see how miserable is the criticism of the 
Senator from Indiana? 

But, Mr. President, let us get to something larger than that. Now 
Ihave heard the letter of the attorney-general of South Carolina. 
I had not seen it before, as I said in my opening remarks this morn- 
ing, and although I have learned, by more than forty years’ practice 
at the bar and some little experience upon the bench, always to hesi- 
tate to give judgment upon the testimony on one side alone, although 
I have thought the maxim Audi alteram partem, “ Hear the other side 
before you determine,” to be one of the sonudest dictates of justice 
and jurisprudence, yet I am bound to say that if this statement made 
by the attorney-general of South Carolina be trae—and I am sorry 
to say that it is most probably substantially so—then tho transaction 
at Hamburgh was so atrocious that there are no words in our lan- 

age sufliciently strong to condemn it. That is what I say of it. 

tis adding to brutality cowardice, the meanest and basest cowardice. 
In all ages and in all countries, since at least prisoners were entitled 
to life when they surrendered, and in all modern times, according to 
the laws of modern warfare, the shooting of unarmed prisoners is a 
crime too great to be described by words; and that is precisely this 
case if the statement made by the attorney-general of South Caro- 
linaistrue. Sir, no man can abhor that crime more than I do. Years 
ago I said in the debate on the enforcement bill, and said it as strongly 
as I could put it to those misguided men down South, that they were 
the very worst enemies that the sonthern people had. I have re- 
peated it again and again. Every act of violence they commit is 
seized hold of by demagogues at the North to inflame the North 
inst the South and without any regard to the guilt or innocence 
of the mass of the southern people. What man in his senses believes 
that the mass of the white people in any State in the South desires 
a state of anarchy? They have the property; they have their wives 
and children there who require safety and protection. What man 
believes in his senses to-day that they want a state of civil war, of 
servile war, or a war of races; that they want insecurity for their 
wives and children, insecurity of property, a state of anarchy instead 
of a state of prosperity? No man in his senses believes it. But 
there are bad men there, as there are bad men elsewhere, and under 
the peculiar circumstances, the changed condition of that country, 
who can wonder that there are outbreaks? It is no justification of 
them, but who can wonder at the fact that there are outbreaks? 
Take this very State of South Carolina; I am assured that the entire 
organized militia of that State are colored men, that there is not one 
single militia company that is composed of white men. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The Senator from Ohio is right in that state- 
ment; but it is not the fault of the colored people and it is not the 
fault of the State government, bnt the fault of the white people. 
2 white democrats will not go into the State military organiza- 

ions. 

Mr. THURMAN. I think I have heard some other account of that. 

Mr. PATTERSON. That is true. 

Mr. THURMAN. I think we had some evidence before that when 
that militia law was passed the whites did go into it, and why should 
they not? They wanted arms, but their arms were taken from them 
and their companies disbanded. That is the evidence we had here 
some two or three years ago. 

Mr. PATTERSON, Will the Senator state when that happened? 

Mr. THURMAN. I recolleet-—— 

Mr. PATTERSON. When were arms ever taken by the State gov- 
ernment from a white military company ? 

Mr. THURMAN. My impression is that it was about two years 
ago, and I am speaking simply from recollection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I live there, and I never heard of it. 

Mr. THURMAN. There are a great many things perhaps that the 
Senator never heard of that nevertheless happened. How comes it 
that all the arms are given to colored people? Are the white people 
of South Carolina so rich that they are unwilling to take the arms 
that belong to the State, or that they go and purchase their own 
arms? Is that the state of the case down there? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am sorry to interrupt the Senator by saying 
that that is the truth. The white people in South Carolina prefer to 
buy their own arms and equip themselves, and are unwilling to go in 
under the State organization and be subjeet to the military law. 

Mr, THURMAN. I cannot undertake to argue a question of the 
state of affuirs in South Carolina with the Senator from that State; 
but one thing I do know: that, if that is the case there, the white 
population of South Carolina are totally abnormal and do not belong 
to our race. But there is the fact: fifteen regiments of colored troops 


-| Do you wonder that there is bad feeling! 


there are armed and supplied with ammunition by the State, and 
there is not one white militia company in the State. Do you wonder 
that, with such a state of affairs as that, and with the negroes in the 
majority, and with this sudden change which has taken the late servile 
race and put it on top of the race to which Calhoun and MeDufſie and 
Lowndes and men of that stamp belonged, there is dissatisfaction ? 
I Do you wonder that men 
may be excited to acts of violence that our sober judgment cannot 
for one single moment approve and every sentiment of justice and 
humanity requires us to condemn? But, sir, when these things do 
oecur, are the whole southern people to be indicted and the whole 
northern people to be excited against the South as if the whole south- 
ern aK rout a set of monsters and not human beings? Why, sir, we 
were told a long time ago by one high in station, “ Let us have 2 
But, so far from having peace, there seems to have been no end of this 
crusade of vengeance and hate which is to be preached on the eve of 
every presidential clection, and not only of every presidential elec- 
tion but of every important election. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. the Senator allude to this crusade at Ham- 
burgh? Is that the one he is e of? 

Mr. THURMAN. The Senator understands well enough what I 
pra pap his question therefore was as mal à propos as it could 

ibly be. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Well, which does the Senator mean ? 

Mr. THURMAN. The Senator understands me perfectly well, and 
I have no doubt perhaps before we get through he will give some 
little proof of it. 

Now, Mr. President, when in this world are we to have peace and 
fraternity in this country? If these things are to go on, how long 
will it take before we are once more a united people? Sir, we came 
into this centennial year with great blowing oh trampets and beating 
of drums, to welcome the one hundreth anniversary of the nation’s 
independence and a reunited Republic from one end of the land to 
the other. We celebrated it by acts of fraternity. Troops went from 
South Carolina to join with Massachusetts, under the shadow of 
Bunker Hill, to celebrate that great victory and the first blows for 
the independence of the country. They were received in Boston in 
a manner that spoke in the highest conceivable language of the civil- _ 
ization of that city and of her fraternal and patriotic feelings. Troops 
went from Maryland to Philadelphia, to New York, and Boston, and 
were received in the same way. We invited the nations of the earth 
to come here to witness—what? ape wh our material progress, simply 
our growth in the material arts and sciences? No, sir; but to witness 
a great, a prosperous, a united, and a patriotic people. We invited 
all the crowned heads of the world to attest by their own presence 
or that of their embassadors their friendship for the great Republic 
of the world, and to be witnesses of its prosperity, its union, and its 
glory. And.some of them came, crowned heads; but what do they 
witness? Instead of a united and happy and contented peoplesthey 
are told here from the Senate Hall of this Capitol that one-third of 
this people are a set of monsters in human form; that they have no 
love for this Union, and not only no love for the Union, but that the 
most common instincts of humanity and justice are blotted out of 
their hearts. That is the exhibition that you exhibit in your centen- 
nial year. Ah, Mr. President, if that is true, then I advise you to 
hide all yourevidences of progress that are exhibited at Philadelphia, 
for no growth in the material arts, no mighty works of industry, 
nothing that you can show there will for one moment be more than 
dust in the balance against a country so infamous as that which Sen- 
ators describe us to be. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, one word. The Senator asks this 
qnestion, “ When shall we have peace and fraternity in the North and 
in this country?” I want to answer that: when murder shall cease 
because of race, when men shail cease to be killed because of their 
political opinions, when they stop the slanghters at Hamburgh, at 
Conshatta, at Colfax, at Vicksburgh, at Clinton, at Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute. So long as these things are continued there can be no 
and fraternity, But the crime is intalking about them, that is all— 
not the killing but it is the talking about it. Because we remon- 
strate, because we raise our voices against these crimes and urge se- 
curity to the lives of all, it is said that we are keeping up sectional 
differences! God forbid, When they stop these killings, we shall stop 
our talk; bat for us to stop our remonstrances before these crimes 
shall cease would be criininal on our part. 

Mr. President, the Senator says that Mr. Hayes did not say any- 
thing about this. I want to read what Mr. Hayes said. I want to 
vindicate him from the assault upon him. Mr. Hayes in his letter of 
acceptance says: 

There can be no enduring peace if the constitutional rights of any portion of the 
people are habitually disregarded. A division of political parties, resting merely 
upon distinctions of race, or upon sectional lines, is always unfortunate and may be 
disastrous. The welfare of the South, alike with that of every other part of the 
country, depends upon the attractions it can offer to labor, to immigration, and to 
capital; but laborers will not ao ang capital will not venture, where the Constitu- 
tion and the laws are set at defiance and distraction, apprehension, and alarm take, 
the place of peace-loving and law-abiding social life. 


He puts it very strongly; and how did Mr. Hendricks put it yes- 
terday? The Senator has read what Mr. Tilden said. Why, he says, 
could Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hendricks stop to notice the Hamburgh 
massacre, that particular thing, the massacre at Colfax, at Coushatta, 
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at Vicksburgh, or at Clinton, or the re massacre in Mississippi? 
He says no. O, that would be beneath the dignity of those two men! 
These massacres have shocked the whole world; the whole country 
is talking about them and has been for months and for years; but 
they amount to so small a matter that these distinguished gentlemen 
could not afford to mention them! Ah, if the Senator himself would ex- 
pend one-half the force in condemning these crimes that he does in 
condemning us for talking about them, he would have helped to stop 
them and would have materially contributed to that result. But in- 
stead of that we find apologies and excuses, and we find those who 
condemn the crimes are arraigned as the criminals while the criminals 
are let go left unpunished, and left uncondemned. 

The Senator says if the facts stated by the attorney-general of 
South Carolina are true, then these men did commit a great crime 
because mer killed unarmed prisoners. Ay, there comes the rub. 
When will the Senator ever believe the facts as stated? How much 
evidence will convince him that the attorney-general has told the 
truth? There is where the trouble comes in. The Senutor stated 
this morning that he knew nothing about it, had nothing authentic 
on the subject, and when the evidence is read he says if these things 
are so, then this was a very bad affair indeed! 

In regard to Mr. WHEELER’s statements I find on referring to his let- 
ter that for his opinion in regard to the condition of the South he re- 
fers to his report. I shall have that report in a few minutes and it 
will show that he is equally explicit, I have no donbt. 

Mr. THURMAN. I guess he does not say anything about Ham- 
burgh in that report. 

r. MORTON. No; Hamburgh had not happened when he made 
his report. My friend from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] had handed me the 
report. Mr. WHEELER in his letter refers to his report and says his 
pt prt have not changed. I read now from his report: 

First. That there has been, and is, on the part of the party calling themselves 
the white men’s party, in Louisiana, a purpose to ae eee by force and frand 
of the State government, without regard to the question of who may have the nu- 
merical majority at a fair election, 


That is a very important statement, and he re-affirms it. 
Second. That, in the execution of this purpose, they have refrained, and will re- 
from the use of no instruments which they think designed to accomplish it, 
dozi those instruments be murder, fraud, civil war, or coercion of laborers by 
employers, 

And he expressly re-affirms that statement, and yet my friend from 
Ohio says Mr. WHEELER says nothing on the subject. 

Third. While there are many men in their party of more moderate views, who do 
not themselves use or approve these unlawful means, such men desire the accom- 
a of the same end, and are powerless to restrain their more violent asso- 
c 

And now I wish to say right here that there are millions of good 
people in the South. Iwant to believe that, and I do believe it; but 
the trouble is that they have not got the power, they have not got 
the co to put down this violent element; they are controlled by 
it. I believe the violent element in the South is in the minority to- 
day; I have no doubt of it; but it las power to silence the majority; 
it power to brave and control their politics; and such is its power, 
such is its terrorism that it is felt right here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and there are men here who dare not express the sentiments of 
their hearts because of this power and of their dread of this violent 
element in the States from which they come. This I have no doubt 
of at all, and this terrorism goes to Indianapolis and it goes to Al- 
bany, New York, and it prevents candidates for the highest offices in 
the land from expressing their condemnation of these crimes, As I 
said, they dare not condemn the authors of these crimes because their 
hopes of success in fonror five republican States in the South depend 
on these very men and those of like character. 

Mr. WITHERS. Will the Senator read a passage from Mr. Hen- 
dricks’s letter in connection with the subject he is commenting on? 

Mr. MORTON, I thank my friend for calling attention to it. I 
was coming to it. 

Mr. WITHERS. I would be glad if the Senator would do it. 

Mr. MORTON. Iask the Secretary to read it. I believe I will mark 
all that porjains to the subject. Itis toward the close of the letter, 
is it not 

Mr. WITHERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORTON. I will mark the part and ask the Secretary to read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

All the people must be made to feel and to know once more that there is estab- 
lished a purpose and policy under which all citizens, of every condition, race, and 
color will be secure in the enjoyment of whatever rights the Constitution and laws 
declare or Ly Sarge and that in controversies that may arise the Government is 
not a partisan, but within its constitutional authority the just and powerful guard- 
ian of the rights and safety of all. 

The strife between the sections and between races will cease as soon as the power 
for evil is taken away from a party that makes political gain out of scenes of vio- 
lence and bloodshed, and the constitutional authority is placed in the hands of men 
waoe greg welfare requires that peace and good order shall be preserved every- 
Ww 

Mr, MORTON. He does refer to scenes of violence and bloodshed, 
but how? Condemning the bloodshed? No, but condemning the 
party that he says tries to make capital out of it, condemning those 
who talk about it, those who repudiate it, but for the bloodshed itself 


he has no word of condemnation ; and his remedy is to turn over this 
Government into the hands of the very men in part who have perpe- 
trated these crimes. This bloodshed was in his mind. Mr. Hendricks 


did not forget Hamburgh; he did not forget the one hundred other 
slaughters in the South in the last two or t years. But all he has 
to say about them is to condemn the men or the party that want to 
make political capital out of them! That is, he condemns the men 
who denounce it, condemns the men who make a noise about it, con- 
demns the men who rog be to the attention of the country. That is 
all the condemnation he has about it. It would have been easy for 
him to say in referring to Hamburgh or if he did not even mention 
the name in referring to these general slaughters in the South where 
these things have occurred—to say “I condemn them ; they have been 


committed by bad men who ought to be punished, and it will be my 
8 to bring these men to punishment if I should get the power.” 
ut no word of that kind escapes his lips; and so with regard to Mr, 


Tilden, He talks in a general way abont enforcing the laws and says 
he will use all his constitutional power to enforce the laws. But what 
constitutional powers has he got according to his construction? All 
that Grant has done has been denied to be constitutional; all that 
the repnblican party has done in suppressing these disorders has been 
said to be unconstitutional. Every step we have taken has been con- 
demned. 

I sympathize with my friend from Ohio in one respect. I sympa 
thize with the sad necessity that compels him to defend these things, 
that compels him to excuse them, to apologize for them in a round- 
about way ; and whenever a word is said about them to be under the 
necessity of getting up and making a counter attack, attacking the 
republican party, and talking about “the bloody shirt.” These mur- 
ders and crimes are committed, and then they are to be shouted out 
of sight by the cries of “ carpet-bagger,” “scalawag,” “ bloody shirt,” 
and all the slang-whangery of vulgar blackguardism. We are to for- 
get these infamous crimes and lose sight of them under the cry of 

ng that is 1175 7 5 against us whenever we mention them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the report of the committee of conference on the Osage land bill, on 
which the yeas and nays haye been ordered. 


The yeas and nays were taken; and resulted—yeas 27, nays 18; as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Barnum; Booth, Bruce, Cameron of Wisconsin, Cockrell, Den- 
nis, Eaton, Ferry, Gordon, Harvey, Hitchcock, Ingalls, Kelly, Kernan, Key, Mo- 


Creery, McDonald, Maxey, Morton, Paddock, Patterson, Randolph, Robertson, 

Shera, Wallace, Wither, and 0 — Conkling, Cooper, 55 Edmand 
essrs. Anthony, , Boutwe g. „Dawes, Edmunds, 

j Hamilton, Han Howe, MeMillan, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill, 


bury, and Wadleigh—18. 
ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, , Burnside, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 


Christiancy, Clayton, Conover, Cragin, vis, Dorsey, Goldthwaite, Johnston, 
Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Logan, — * Ransom, Sargent, Sharon, 
Spencer, Stevenson, Thurman, West, Whyte, and Windom—26. 

So the report was concurred in. 


PETITION, 


Mr. WITHERS presented the petition of W. F. Carrington, of Vir- 
ginia, praying the removal of his political disabilities; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of Joseph N. Lewis, praying to be re-imbursed for 
certain moneys expended by him in and about the seizure of the 
American bark Amelia at Port au Prince, Hayti, while he was acting 
as United States commercial agent at that point in 1855, submitted a 
report thereon, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 1033) for the relief of 
Joseph N. Lewis. 

The bill was read, and passed to the second reading, and the re- 
port was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Mili Affairs, to whom was 
referred the resolution of the Legislature of Texas, in favor of the 
better protection of the frontier of that State and its re-imbursement 
of certain moneys expended for the protection of her citizens and 
their property from incursions from the adjacent Mexican territory, 
asked to be discharged from its further consideration; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WHYTE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the memorial of the common council of Freder- 
icksburgh, Virginia, in favor of the erection of a monument at York- 
town, Virginia, commemorative of the closing battle of the war of the 
Revolution, submitted a report thereon; which was ordered to be 
printed, and the committee was discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the petition. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House insisted on its amendments, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate to the bill (S. No.846) to punish the counterfeit- 
ing of trade-mark goods and the sale or dealing in of counterfeit trade- 
mark goods, agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
JohN H. BAGLEY, jr., of New York, Mr. WILLIAM HARTZELL of Illinois, 
and Mr. E. S. Sampson of Iowa, managers at the conference on its 
part. 

The message also announced that the House had appointed Mr. 
OMAR D. CONGER, of Michigan, a manager at the conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. No. 3022) mak- 
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ing appropriations for the construction, repair, preservation, and com- 

pletion of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other 

i ete in place of Mr. MARK H. DUNNELL, of Minnesota, excused. 
m 


The message further announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. R. No. 1) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
5 the United States; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. No. 361) to reduce the area of the mil- 
itary reservation of Fort Laramie, Wyoming Territory; and it was 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 


PAPERS RECOMMITTED. 
On motion of Mr. HOWE, it was 


Ordered, That the petition and papers of Jackson Tibbetts and others, employés 
of L. J. and J. D. and T. W. Call, late contractors of the Fox River rat vette 
praying that the amount forfeited to the United States by the contrac by the 
annulment of their contracts be applied to the payment of wages due them, be re- 
committed to the Committee on Claims. 


THE HAMBURGH RIOTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is now on the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Morton] to print 
extra copies of the President’s message in relation to the nburgh 
massacre. 

Mr, EDMUNDS called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 


dered. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, Mr. President, as a member of the Committee 
on Printing, to whom the resolution of the Senator from Indiana was 
referred, I objected to this publication by Congress of the message and 
accompanying papers not because I had any disposition whatevér 
to cover up anything that had been done, any outrages that had been 
committed at Hamburgh, in South Carolina. I objected to it because 
I believed it to be an attempt to print a political partisan document, 
designed for political purposes, at the public expense, and to be paid for 
out of the public Treasury. I have not the least objection that the 
message of the President of the United States, with all the docu- 
ments accompanying that message, shall be published by the thou- 
sand and the hundreds of thousands by any political party that may 
desire to publish them at their own expense; but when an attempt is 
made to publish for partisan 2 this message of the President 
of the United States, with the accompanying papers, I feel it my 
duty as a member of the committee to object to it; because it is tak- 
ing from the public Treasury money that ought not to be used for 
such a purpose. 

What is the character of the paper that it is proposed to publish? 
It is a message of the President of the United States sent here in 
obedience to a resolution of this body calling for the information in 
his possession in reference to a massacre said to have taken place at 
Hamburgh, in South Carolina, transmitting ex parte statements in 
reference to the affair. The usual number of that message, with the 
accompanying papers, has already been published. So far, therefore, 
as the Senate of the United States or Congress is concerned, and so 
far as the paper may be useful in order to aid in any legislation which 
may be necessary and proper to remedy any wrongs that exist there, 
that purpose has been complied with. But now, after the usual num- 
ber of copies has been published, after the papers are upon our 
desks, the proposition is made by the Senator from Indiana to pub- 
lish an unusual number in addition, 10,000 copies of the papers, to be 
paid for out of the public Treasury. Ido not hesitate to say that 
the design is to manufacture and circulate at the public expense pa- 
pors which it is supposed will be of some advantage in the presi- 

ential canvass to the republican parey: What are the papers accom- 
panying the President’s message? The President says he sends : 

No. 1. Letter of the 22d of July, 1876, from Governor D. H. Chamberlain, of South 
Carolina, to me, 

No. 2. My reply thereto. 

No. 3. Report of Hon. William Stone, attorney-general of South Carolina. 

„No. 4. Report of General H. W. Purvis, adjutant and inspector general of South 


No 5. Copy of evidence taken before a coroner's jury investigating facts relat- 
vg, He the 8 massacre. 
0. 6. Printed copy of statement by M. C. Butler, of South Carolina. 
No. 7. Printed letter from the same to the editors of the Journal of Commerce. 
No. 8. Copy of letter from Governor Chamberlain to Hon. T. J. Robertson. 
uot 3 to the American people by the colored citizens of Charleston, 
uth Carolina. 


No. 10. An address by a committee appointed at a convention of leading 
sentatives of Columbia, South OE mache 


No. 11. Copy of letter of July 15, 1876, from the district attorney of Mississippi 
the Attorney-General of the United States. x` mn 
No. 12. Letter from same to same. 


No. 13. Copy of report of a grand jury lately in session in Oxford, Mississippi. 


It will be seen by an examination that these papers are mere 
ex parte statements in reference to the Hamburgh affair; that all the 
papers arom pp ae the President’s message which relate to the 
unfortunate Hamburgh imbroglio are but mere partisan er parte 
statements. It may be that they are true; I do not say whether they 
are true or not; I have not the evidence before me; I am not sufti- 
ciently familiar with the facts to say whether these statements aro 
true or not true; but I have this to say, that I have no doubt there 
are many exaggerations of the affair contained in these statements. 
I have no doubt that a full investigation of them will prove, as is 
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proved on all such occasions, that much exaggeration exists in refer- 
ence to this affair. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him a 
minute? Will the Senator believe the account if I give it to him in 
a democratic newspaper f 

Mr. SAULSBURY, I will furnish myself with all the reading I 
want. Ihave got pretty nearly old enough to select my own read- 
ing. 

Now, I say if there was any violation of law at Hamburgh, and I 
have no question there was; if there was any cruelty, and I have no 
question there was; if there was any inhumanity, and I have no 
doubt there was, that inhumanity ought to be ferreted out and pun- 
ished to the full extent of the law. Tam not here to defend any vio- 
lation of the law either in South Carolina or any other State. The 
whole tenor of my life has been against it. The democratic party of 
my State and of every State of this Union, so far as I know, have set 
their faces against all violations of law, and they have complained 
justly and most bitterly against the numerous violations of law that 

ave taken place under republican rule, They are the last men, 
therefore, who would encourage any violations of law. That there 
may be individual democrats that are guilty of crime I do not deny, 
just as there are individual republicans that have been sent to tho 
penitentiary for their crimes, 

The character of these papers are mere er parte statements, which 
cannot convey to the country a true idea of the condition of affairs 
at Hamburgh and the true circumstances that led to that unfortunate 
massacre of the colored people at that point. And yet it is proposed 
to take these ex parte statements and to publish them at the public 
expense, and strew them broadcast over this country as a partisan 
po itical document to be used in the approaching campaign. Is that 

air? Do democrats come here and ask that documents may be 
printed at the public expense to advance the interests of the demo- 
cratic party? It may not cost a very large sum of money, but it is 
one of the items that helps to swell the public expenditures, which 
the people in these days of inquiry will nize and condemn. 

I Fish to call attention to the character of one of these documents, 
and I refer to the letter of the President of the United States to 
Governor Chamberlain, which accompanies his m e. I want to 
direct attention to this document and to ask my republican friends if 
in their jadgment, if in their honest opinion, it is a document which 
ought to be published and sent out to the country, and if they will 
not place their President in an improper light before the American 
people. In reply to the letter of Governor Chamberlain the Presi- 
dent of the United States says: 

The scene at Hamburgh, as cruel, bloodthirsty, wanton, unprovoked, and as un- 
called for as it was, is only a repetition of the course that has been pursued in 


other southern States wi the last few years, notably in Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana. 


You will observe that the President of the United States in an- 
swering a letter specifically directed to him in reference to a partie- 
ular transaction takes occasion in reply to that letter to hold up be- 
fore the American people that there is a spidi of lawlessness in Missis- 
sippi, in Louisiana, and in other southern States. Does it com- 
port, I ask, with the dignity and character of the Executive of this 
nation to become the persecutor, I will not say a partisan accuser, bnt 
an accuser of the people over whom he presides? He is the Presi- 
dent not of a party. He is the President of this whole Repnblic, as 
much the President of the democrats of this country as of the repub- 
licans. It is true he was not elected by their votes, but he is ch 
with the duties appertaining to the executive office, and is the Chief 
Magistrate of the whole country; and it does not, in my judgment, 
comport with the high character of the President of the United 
States to become the accuser of the people of any State, especially 
when there was no case before him calling for the voluntary state- 
ment made in referenct to these States. -He goes on: 


Mississippi is governed to-day by officials chosen through fraud and violen: 
woald 9 be accreili y fo ri. 
p 


such as ted to savages, much less to a civilized and Chris- 
peo 


Does the President possess the evidence of that? Where is the evi- 
dence? There has been none laid before the Senate of the United 
States. There have been er parte statements. There have been news- 
paper accounts of an election in Mississippi. There have been dis- 
patches, I have no question, sent from private individuals, but that 
is not evidence that ought to govern the action of any person and 
that onght to govern the action especially of an Executive of this 
country. The President assumes, upon the ex parte statements that 
have been made in reference to that election, that they are true with- 
out proof. He assumes it upon the mere declaration of political par- 
tisans and demagogues, and not upon any evidence furnished to the 
Executive or the Senate of the United States. He goes on: 

How long these things are to continue or what is to be the final remedy, the 
Great Ruler of the Universe only knows, But I have an abiding faith that the 
remedy will come and come speedily, and earnestly that it will come 
— 60 There has never been a desire on the part of the North to humiliate the 

uth. 


I will not speak on that point. There are gentlemen in the coun- 
try who believe the contrary, who at least believe that the republi- 
can party in some of the Northern States have had a disposition to 
oppress the people of the Sonthern States because they differed with 
them politically. But this question I shall not raise in this discus- 
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sion, because I wish to notice another thing which is said in this 
letter. 
Nothing is claimed for one State— 


Says the President— 


that is not freely accorded to all the others, unless it may be the right to kill ne- 
groes and republicans without fear eee anil without loss of caste or 
reputation. This has seemed to be a privilege claimod by a few States. 


Notice that declaration. The President emphatically says that it 
has been a privilege claimed by a few States of this Union “ to kill 
negroes and republicans without fear of punishment, and withont 
loss of caste or reputation.” That is not a charge made by the Presi- 
dent against individuals. It Is a charge made against southern 
States of this Union. What State, I ask, has manifested any such 
spirit? It is the first time that I have ever heard the charge preferred 
against any State of this Union as desiring to kill negroes and repub- 
licans. The honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. Morton] this 
morning said he had no doubt there were hundreds and thousands of 
good men in all the Southern States. - That, I confess, was a great 
concession to be made by the Senator from Indiana; but the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his letter to Governor Chamberlain 
ed proclaimed to the world that there are a few States of this 

nion over which he presides as the Chief Magistrate where the privi- 
lege is claimed “to kill negroes and republicans without fear of pun- 
ishment, and without loss of caste or reputation.“ Is that a document 
that ought to go out to be published at public expense and spread 
broadcast through this land? What will be the estimate of the 
American 8 5 of their President when that document is spread be- 
fore them? If the republican party can afford to publish that docu- 
ment, which will hurt their President alone, the democrats cannot 
and will not object, but let them publish it at their own expense. Do 
not let them come and ask for appropriations out of the public Treas- 
ury to publish a document of that character which is designed to have 
a political bearing, and for no other purpose that I can see. 

So far then as the contents of these papers are concerned, in my 
opinion, they are not worthy of publication, These papers misrepre- 
sent the public sentimentintheSouth. Southern gentlemen Iknow on 
this floor have felt some hesitation in entering into discussions npon 
these questions. All they say is misunderstood and misconstrued be- 
cause they come from the southern section of the country; and yet we 
are all familiar enough with the history of the South to deny that there 
is any such inhumanity, any such wantof civilization, any such barbar- 
ism, any such atrocity as is sought to be imputed to them in these papers. 
What bas been the effect of this constant misrepresentation of the peo- 
pe of the South? What has been its effect upon the prosperity of the 

outh, upon the happiness of the people of the South? You have b 
this very policy of misrepresentation stirred up to some extent ani- 
mosity between the races, You have disturbed at times the public 
peace in the Southern States by constant, invariable denunciation of 
southern white men when there is an election to come on and by rep- 
resenting the southern white men as hostile to the negro. There has 
been, I have no doubt, a disturbance of the friendly relations which 
ought to exist between the races and which would have existed be- 
tween the races if this policy had not been pursued by our republican 
friends in the management of their campaign interests. But it is not 
alone the friendly relations of the people of the South that have been 
disturbed. You have affected the material prosperity of the Southern 
States. You have to a certain extent by this course of procedure dis- 
organized the labor system of the Southern States, and you have by 
that means impaired the prosperity to a certain extent of that section 
of the country. Butit is not only the Southern States that have been 
affected. Just in proportion as you affect the material interests of 
one section of the country you affect the material interests of eve 
portion of the country. When the productivo industries of the South 
are disorganized by your policy, when the labor system of the South 
is disorganized and the products of that section of the country re- 
duced, the material prosperity of the people of the northern section 
have to some extent also been impaired. Hence you see to-day in all 
the Northern States the industries of the country are languishing; 
and I assert here as my firm conviction that much of the languishing 
condition of northern industry is owing to the policy that the repub- 
lican party has pursued toward the southern people. 

Mr. SHERM What is that? : 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I say you disturb the friendly relations of the 
races, disorganize their labor, destroy their prosperity. They are un- 
able to become purchasers in northern markets, and therefore the 
northern people begin to feel the reactionary influence of that policy. 
You may read to-day in the downfall and bankruptcies of your mer- 
chants in the North, in the closed. manufactories and workshops, and 
in the distress of starving families and the demand of hundreds and 
thousands of people in the North, some of the results in part of the 
policy which you have pursued toward the South—a policy of de- 
nunciation and oppression, at variance with the true interests of the 
whole country, and which will in its reactionary influence prove as 
ruinous to the North as to the South, and the first fruits of which is 
already beginning to be realized. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator from Delaware allow me to 
make a suggestion to him? 80 far as the relations between the 
colored people of the South and the white people are concerned, with 
reference to their relations as employers and laborers, the relation is 


satisfactory. So far as I have been able to ascertain no complaint 
whatever is made in thet regard; but it is said by the southern 


ople that ontside of politics the relations are harmonious. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator from Minnesota cannot inform me 
of anything about the condition of labor or anything else in States 
that have a colored population. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is it, “ or anything else.” 

Mr. LOGAN. Could he inform yon on any subject ? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Isuppose he could inform me on some subjects; 
but I am not so certain that the Senator from Illinois could. a 5 
ter.] I say the Senator from Minnesota cannot give me any infor- 
mation that I do not possess in reference to the relations existing be- 
tween the races in States where there is a large colored population. 
I do not live in such a State; yet I liveina State where there is a 
very considerable colored population. About one-fifth of the entire 
population of my State is colored, and I say that I know that even 
in that small State there have been men who have instructed some 
of the negroes not to work for the white people. In my own town 
I have heard of the declarations of colored people that they would 
not work for the white trash. Fortunately a large portion of the 
colored people have too much sense to be governed by any such per- 
sons as would give them that kind of instruction. But there ate in 
every community of colored people some who are not sufficiently in- 
telligent not to be influenced by such advice and instructions. In 
the Southern States while the relations between the races are per- 
haps as harmonious as could be expected, under the circumstances, 
when men have gone down through those States for political pur- 

oses seeking to array them in hostility against the whites, trying to 
indoctrinate them into every idea of prejudice against the whites, I 
am pretty sure that there is a large class of the laboring population 
that are governed by the advice of men who are their very worst ene- 
mies, 

I said, however, before I was interrupted that the effect of this con- 
stant agitation, of this constant declaration that the southern white 
people were hostile to the colored people, that the southern white 
people are crnel to the colored people, that the southern white 
men are inimical to the colored people among them, has had its 
effect upon the industries of the country both North and South. 
There are hundreds of thousands of people to-day out of employment, 
and my firm opinion is that the policy which has been pursued in- 
jurious to one section of the country has had its reactionary influence 
and is now being felt.in the northern sections of the country. It is 
time that this state of feeling should be put aside. It is time that 
cordiality and good-will should exist between the people of every 
section of this country. I am sorry to see that on all occasions, when- 
ever an 49 goons is afforded in this Chamber, declarations unjust 
and hostile to the South are made. I regretted exceedingly yester- 
day when I picked up the letter of the President of the United States 
to Governor Chamberlain to find that he had indulged in language 
which is, in my opinion, calculated not to promote the harmony of 
this country, not to promote the peace and good order of society, but 
calculated to represent the President himself as a partisan of the 
worst kind when, in my judgment, though elected by oue pariy he 
ought to re himself as the Executive of the whole people. - 

1 5 Presi 24 are we never to see the end? Is this thing to go on 
continually, and are even the letters of the candidates for President 
and Vice-President to be criticised and misrepresented because they 
did not condescend in their letters to notice a local crime? The Sena- 
tor from Indiana in his criticism this morning has tried to make the 
impression on the country that the candidates of the democratic 
party were afraid to denounce the affair at Hamburgh, and yet there 
is denunciation of violations of law both in the letter of Governor 
Tilden and of Mr. Hendricks. I say tothe Senator from Indiana they 
are engaged ina great work, They could not come down to deal with 
the individual commission of crimes. They have called the attention 
of the country to the condition of your civil service; they have called 
the attention of the country to the wasteful extravagance that has 
been practiced under republican rule; and they have pointed out the 
remedy. They have called the attention of the country to your finan- 
cial condition, and they have suggested the necessity for its improve- 
ment. They are in earnest for reform and retrenchment. They are 
dealing with the interests of a great people, and they have not con- 
cealed their sentiments upon any of the absorbing topics that will 
enter into the coming campaign. They have.spoken ont with a manly 
frankness and boldness that defies a single criticism, except that 
which was uttered by the honorable Senator from Indiana that they 
did not come down and express their opinion abont the affair at 
Hamburgh. That was the higbest compliment the Senator from In- 
diana could have paid the letters of the candidates for President and 
Vice-President on the democratic side. The only fault he could find 
with those letters was that Tilden and Hendricks did not disgrace 
themselves and disgust their party by expressing their abhorrence of 
the commissio! of an individual offense. All else in their Jetters is 
conceded impliedly at least to be right, that being the only criticism 
volunteered in reference to anything contained in the letters. 

In reference to the candidates of the republican party I have not 
one word to say. I scorn that partisanship which seeks to deal with 
individual character. If I can find nothing in the republican party 
to condemn daring the coming campaign I shall certainly make no 
assault either npon Mr. Hayes or Mr. WHEELER. I have no qnestion 
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that they are gentlemen of character and reputation, and I should 
be a blackguard myself if I would attempt in any respect to detract 
from the character which they possess, I hope that in this campaign 
individual character will be left alone. There is enough, I will say 
to our republican friends, in the administration of affairs by the re- 
publican party to engage all the talent of the democratic party. 
They will find enough there to condemn, and will be sure to do it. 
Public duty demands it. The duty which they owe to tke country 
demands that they shall expose the peculation, the fraud, the venal- 
ities, the corruption, the extrayagance, the maladministration that 
have existed inthis country for the last eight years and have broughtit 
almost to the verge of ruin. We shall go out before the people and 
hold up to them, backed up by proofs irrefutable, not by newspaper 
statements, but by proofs irrefutable, the fact that there has been a 
maladministration of affairs such as never disgraced the country from 
its foundation to the present administration. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall leave this question; but in conclusion 
I protest against the publication of political documents, partisan 
documents, designed for partisan use and partisan purposes only, at 
the public expense. If this resolution passes among the complaints 
which the democrats will have of the republican Senate will be that 
they voted, deliberately voted, to take money from the public Treas- 
ury in order to publish a partisan political document to circulate in 
the approaching canvass. ‘ 

Mr. LOGAN. Before the Senator takes his seat will he answer 
just one question in reference to the point he mentions now? Does 

e base his objection to the publication of this document on the 
und that it is an unnecessary expense or on the ground that he 
isbelieves the statements in the document! 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator had listened to me I said that 
so far as the facts disclosed are concerned I had no means of knowing 
whether they were true or false; that these are er parte statements. 
I expressed the belief that there was a great deal of truth mixed up 
with much of error, but that they were er parte statements and should 
not be published by the Senate as the true facts in the case. In re- 
ply to the Senator I will say that I have no objection to the publica- 
tion of these papers if the Senator from Illinois and his party chooses 
to publish them at their own expense. I am not only willing that 
they shall publish 10,000, but a hundred thousand or a million copies 
if they see proper. What I object to is that it is proposed to be done 
at Government expense, 

Mr. LOGAN. That is not the point. The point is whether it is the 
want of truthfulness of the statement which the Senator objects to 
or whether it is the expense of publishing it? 

Mr. SAULSBURY, I object to both. I read statements of the 
President of the United States in which he ch upon a few of the 
States of this Union that they claimed the privilege of killing negroes 
and republicans without fear of punishment. That is not a char, 
against individuals, because if the President had said there dinar 
the Southern States individuals who have such an impression his 
message would not have been subject to that criticism, but he pre- 
fers the charge against several States as claiming the privilege, if the 
Senator will mark the distinction, of murdering negroes and repub- 
licans “without fear of punishment.” I say that is not a statement 
that ought to go out to the country from the Senate of the United 
States. The Senator from Illinois believes as much as I do that such 
a statement as that ought not to be published to the country as ema- 
nating from the White House. The White House ought to be con- 
tent that the bloody shirt can float from this Capitel. Ido not want 
to see the Presidential Mansion made the point from which the bloody 
shirt shall wave, Rather let the ensign of our freedom, the Stars and 
Stripes, float from the Presidential Mansion; but tell me not that the 
home which Washington filled, which Jefferson filled, which Jackson 
filled, which Polk filled, which a long line of illustrious Presidents 
has filled, has become the center wheel from which is to flaunt the 
bloody shirt that has waved from this Capitol for the last several 
years. 

Mr. LOGAN. Do I understand the Senator now to say that he ob- 

a Se to me President’s message because it is not truthful? Is that 

e point 

Mr. n Do I understand that the Senator wants infor- 
mat ion 

Mr. LOGAN. I say then one of the points of objection made by the 
retry re is that the President's message is not a truthful message. Is 
that it 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator may put what construction he 

leases upon it. I have made all the cominents I desire to make. I 
jave no disposition to occupy the floor any longer. If the Senator 
from Illinois desires to discuss this question he can proceed. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have no desire to make any remarks at all. I 
merely desire to know the position the Senator occupies; that is all. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, I had no intention whatever to take 
any part in this debate and would not have done so had it not been 
for a remark which the honorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. Mon- 
TON ] saw proper to make, that is to say, that there were Senators on this 
floor who dared not denounce crimes committed in the South. To 
that point and that only I care to address myself. Since I have 
been a member of the Senate I have never uttered a word calculated 
in the slightest degree to estrange the sections of this Union, nor 
have I done so anywhere. I have never in all the course of my life 


tolerated crime, either directly or indirectly. I will say to the Sen- 
ate, as every man acquainted with history knows, that at the sub- 
sidence of a great civil war bad elements and bad men are spewed 
out upon society, This is true everywhere. It was true at the North 
at the close of the war; it was true at the South at the close of the 
war. In 1865, when the last of the confederate army surrendered, of 
which I was a member, I had a conference with the commanding 
officer at Shreveport, General Veitch, who was a citizen of the same 
State with the Senator from Indiana, in which he understood from 
me what my feelings were in regard to the preservation of law and 
order, and I said to him that I would go to my home and aid all in 
my power to protect the people against lawlessness and to defend 
law and order. I went home, and at my own instance I went to 
Union men, as they were then called, men who had been opposed to 
me during the war, who had been during the war known as Union 
men, but who were good and true citizens of the community in which 
I live, and I said, “Let us hold a meeting of the people; let it not be 
a meeting of the people of one party or another party, but a mecting 
of the whole people; and let us make a joint call upon all the people 
of the country to come up and unite in a solemn pledge to defend law 
and order.” We held that meeting. It embraced the best men of the 
county. Iwas the chairman of the committee which reported tho 
resolutions. Those resolutions were unanimously adopted; and from 
that day to this we have had law and order where I live, with no 
other exceptions than fall to the lot of communities generally, 

I will say further, that when a citizon of the State represented by 
the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. Logan] was cruelly and 
brutally murdered in the county of Grayson, the pavers of Grayson 
County, irrespective of party, made up a purse and employed counsel 
to prosecute the two men who committed the murder. I happened 
to be one of those counsel and in the worst of the time we have had 
since the war closed, abont 1867 or 1868, when this affair occurred, dur- 
ing the days of reconstruction, in a Linen crowded court-house, 
when I knew there were desperadoes present in the court-room, I and 
the other counsel employed dared to stand ap before the jury of the 
country and prosecute those two men, and they were hung. Before 
every jury of the people where I appeared, and before the people of 
Texas wherever I have appeared, I have in unmeasured terms de- 
nounced mob violence and violations of law and order. 

In so far as the facts connected with this immediate case at Ham- 
burgh are concerned, I am not: sufficiently advised to pronounce 
an opinion; but if it be true, as has been here asserted by Senators 
who have spoken, that prisoners were murdered, it was a dastardly 
and cowardly act, and I have no words at my command sufficiently 
strong to denounce such a crime. Whether the statements made here 
be true or not trne I do not know, because I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the facts; but I repeat that, if the statement as made 
be true, then the English language furnishes no words sufficiently 
strong to condemn such conduct. So far as I know, no such investi- 
gation has been had as will enable ns to determine the truth or falsity 
of these reports with certainty. Still, if it does prove true, the crim- 
inals should be brought to condign pnnishment. 

Furthermore, I will say that the State in which I live has been the 
last foot-hold where desperadoes could plant their feet; northern 
desperadoes driven from the North as well as southern desperadoes 
driven from other portions of the South, A northern man traveling 
in company with two other northern men was murdered in my own 
county by one of his own party, and the murderer was convicted 
and sent to the penitentiary for life for his crime. We got this refuse 
populssion, spewed up by the war, not only from the Southern States, 

ut from the Northern States. They were thrown upon our State, 
and we, the people of Texas, a few years ago were held responsible 
for that which it was absolutely impossible, in the very nature of 
things, for us to have prevented. It was the last place they could 
have gone to. They went there, but, thank God, most of them 
have been driven away, by the public sentiment of a law-abidin 
people, across the Rio Grande into Mexico, and out into t.e wild 
country of the Indians. This very day we bave organized in the 
State of Texas, under a democratic administration, a police force for 
the very purpose of hunting down and ferreting out those despera- 
does yet in the State, wheréver they may be found. I refer to the 
message which the governor of my State delivered at the last meet- 
ing of the Legislature, in which he denounced this lawlessness and 
crime in the most unmeasured terms, I have examined many of the 
papers which have come to me from my State, and those speaking 
of this Hamburgh matter place it as I do, and say that if the facts 
be as they are reported it was unjustifiable to the last degree, and a 
sin in the sight of God and man, which no good man can indorse ; 
but, like myself, they have as yet no certain, reliable information. I 
wish here to say that I indorse crime nowhere. I condemn crime at 
all times and under all circumstances and, I might almost say, in 
season and out of season. [remember some seven or eight years ago, 
in the days of reconstruction and when lawlessness was at its worst, 
I was addressing a jury, and the court-honse was crowded; while I 
was prosecuting a man for the cerime of murder, a bullet was thrown 
against the breast of a juryman, aud he picked it up and showed it to 
me. It was au indication of what might be expected; but that man 


was prosecuted to the gallows and suffered the penalty of the law. I 
say what Senators do not know, as I do, that the good men of the 
country in the Southern States, and more especially of such a State 
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as mine, which was the last resting-place, as I have said, for despera- 
does, have had to show more courage since the war by far than the 
showed during the war; but the good men have got the upper hand, 
and through all that land to-day they rule and control it save in the 
exceptional cases I have stated, and it is because men had the nerve 
to dare do their duty. 

Mr. President, if there has been a political murder committed 
within the limits of the State of Texas I have no knowledge of that 


fact. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Will the Senator allow me to ask whether it is 
within his knowledge, or known to him by report, that in the county 
of Limestone within the last year forty negroes were killed? It isso 
reported in the newspapers. 3 

Mir. MAXEY. I happen to know something about the Limestone 
affair and I will state what Ido know: There was then under a re- 

ublican administration a police formed, some of whom were such as 
Bod Almighty never permitted to curse any country before, and I 
hope never will again. That force went into the county of Lime- 
stone and entered the house of an old citizen, Colonel Gathings, who 
_ resided near by in an adjoining county, and at the hour of midnight 
robbed that old man of $3,000 in gold. That is what took place in 
Limestone County and that is the true state of the case. My col- 
1 ê will verify me in regard to the fact. 
Ar. CONKLING. What followed that? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. The question I asked was whether forty ne- 
groes were not killed in Limestone County. 

Mr. MAXEY. Ihave no knowledge of any such thing as that. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. It is sostated in a Texan paper, a republican 
paper to be sure, the Waco Register. The number is not stated in 
this paper, but it is stated that more were killed than at the Ham- 
burgh massacre. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Why should they not be killed if somebody was 
robbed of $3,000 f 

Mr. BOUTWELL. This paper states 

In a county just adjoining to this, in Texas 


Which I understand is Limestone County— 


there was a massacre of equal atrocity to the Hamburgh massacre and in which 
many more were killed, w comparatively few of the people of the North ever 
ened of atall we suppose. 


Mr. MAXEY. I know something of the editor of that paper and 
I think I know the circumstances connected with this matter. I do 
know that a tax was levied upon the people of Limestone County 
that amounted almost to the confiscation of their property. It was 
levied by a military commander and collected to pay for what they 
called the expenses of keeping up the police in the county of Lime- 
stone. I have not time to go ugh the whole of that transaction; 
but F will simply say to the Senator from Massachusetts that there 
are two sides to the question, and so far as the side of the white peo- 
ple is concerned, I can very well understand why they were sony 

p5: ony agains What became of the forty negroes, I should like 
to know s 

Mr. MAXEY. I never heard of the forty-negro matter. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I supposed that from the Senator from Texas 
we could ascertain the truth without having any one side presented. 
The report in this paper is that there was a massacre in the county 
adjoining that in which this paper is published, which, I know, is 
Limestone County, and a larger number were killed than in the Ham- 
burgh massacre. 

. MAXEY. Does it say anything about the number killed there? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. No, sir; but I understand from other sources 
that the number was forty. 

Mr. CONKLING. The statement is that a larger number were 
killed than at Hamburgh. 

Mr. MAXEY. I became acquainted with the editor of that paper 
here. He is the postmaster at Waco, and upon the recommendation 
of his republican friends I helped to get him his place. 

Mr. BOUTWELL, Then I suppose you believe in his statement. 

Mr. MAXEY. He is a strong partisan, and I suppose he made, 
from what the Senator has stated, a strong partisan statement with- 
ont specifying any particular number. I never saw the number of 
the paper referred to. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I do not wish to press the honorable Senator 
from Texas; but I believe he did state to the Senate that he knew 
all about the affair. He has given us an observation that sounds 
very much like an excuse for what may havetaken place without in- 
forming us exactly as to what did take place. 

Mr. Y. That matter grew out of a difficulty in which there 
was a colored man who was a complete desperado and considered so 
by all men. It resulted from the shooting down in the county of Lime- 
stone in cold blood of a citizen, and from that this difficulty sprung. 
This police force was sent there and the property of almost every citi- 
zen was taken to pay the expense of sending the police there. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I beg to correct my colleague in the statement 
about this affair. This massacre is said to have occurred about eight 
= 1 71 months ago. The police were sent up to Limestone County 

871. 

Mr. MAXEY. That is the affair I supposed the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts was referring to. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Iam not prepared to state positively about what 
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is stated in the Waco Register; but I have had from. many sources 
the statement made to me that that massacre was most deplorable. 
A colored man, a clergyman and a lecturer, was traveling through the 
country for the purpose of enlightening his countrymen, as I have 
understood. I have not been at home since it oceurred. He was 
charged with some offense, I do not know what, in the county of 
Limestone, and was pursued by a crowd, I think a vigilance committee, 
I have always so understood, and surrounded in his house at night. 
He, understanding perfectly well what his fate would be, was armed 
and refused to surrender; but he was persuaded finally, after a par- 
ley, to give up his arms, and on giving up his arms, he was shot by 
five or six persons and killed on the spot. en a raid was made npon 
the family with which he associated and where he stopped, I believe. 
Always in excitements of that sort crowds of negroes gather like sheep 
in some prominent quarter. They gathered there, were surrounded 
and assailed, and on that occasion about forty of them were killed, 
women, children, and men, as I have understood. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Who did it? 

Mr. HAMILTON. A vigilance committee of white men,white-liners, 
or something of that kind, it is stated. 

Mr. an] EY. I ask if that statement is made there in the Waco 

ister 

Mr. HAMILTON. I have never understood, if my colleague will 
pardon me, that one solitary man of those men hasever been arrested 
or tried or punished, and if it is so, I hope my colleague knows some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. MAXEY. Does my colleague know in an authoritative way 
anything in regard to that matter? 

Mr. HAMILTON. I have had it from a number of individuals; from 
the gentleman who edits this Ly E here; I have had it froma 
gentleman who was run out of Limestone County about that time, 
Mr. Howard, and proceeded here to Washington. 

Mr. MAXEY. 1 have only to say in regard to what my colleague 
states that I supposed when the Senator from Massachusetts inter- 
rupted me he was referring to a matter which was investigated and 
known as the Limestone troubles in 1871. I presumed that he was 
making reference to that, and I answered that point. So far as the 
matter to which my colleague now refers is concerned, I never heard 
of it before. It took place, if at all, since I have been here, and it is 
news to me. I have this to say, however, about it, that if the state- 
ment as made by my colleague is true, and for that I do not vouch 
nor does he, because he does not pretend to have authoritative testi- 
mony on the subject, then I denounce that as an unwarranted, un- 
justifiable, unholy, and criminal murder. 

Mr. BOUTWELL, Before the Senator leaves this subject I wish to 
make one further inquiry, and that is whether he does not rely npon 
the statement made by the editor of this newspaper, who, I understand 
the Senator, holds the office of postmaster upon his recommendation ? 

Mr. MAXEY. I can only say in reference to that affair that we 
have very few republicans down in Texas that we could “ bank on” 
very highly. It is very different from what it is anywhere else. We 
have a democratic majority of 100,000, and we have to take the best 
material we can get for republican positions, and we get no demo- 
cratic positions from here. The editor of that paper is about as good 
as we can get I suppose at the townof Waco. I know nothing about 
his statement personally, but I am informed that he is a strong parti- 
san, and that he gives strong partisan coloring to anything that he 
thinks will be to the advantage of his party. He is an officer hold- 
ing a valuable office in the town of Waco, in the county of McLen- 
nan, and I presume, like most in Texas in like position, he under- 
stands somewhat how to make the most of these troubles. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. It is quite important that the Senate should 
understand whether this is a trustworthy statement. 

Mr. MAXEY. I refer the Senator from Massachusetts to my col- 
league, who is much better acquainted with him than I am. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Without wishing to interrupt the Senator from 
Texas—— 

Mr. MAXEY. There is a limit to all things. I have stated all I 
know about this man. I have known him since he has come here - 
seeking office. He was represented to me as being a worthy man, 
and I supported him with my colleague to secure the office of post- 
master at Waco. 

~ BOUTWELL. If he is a postmaster, I presume he is to be be- 
lieved. 

Mr. MAXEY. I do not know whether he isto be believed or not fur- 
ther than Ihave met him here, as I have stated, in the city of Washing- 
ton, when he was seeking an office, and having met him with such 
recommendations as I thought justified me, and knowing that no 
man of the democratic party, however respectable he might be, could 
get an office, I united in his application and he was confirmed; and 
that is all there is about it. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. If the Senator will allow me one question—— 

Mr. MAXEY. Goon. Let us hear what you have to say. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. It is simply this: Whether when this affair 
took place in which forty negroes were killed and, as the colleague 
of the Senator says, not one of the murderers to his knowledge has 
been punished, the governor and administration of Texas were not 
entirely in the hands of the democrats? 

Mr. MAXEY. I will state that the éditor, as I understand it, has 
made no such statement. Youmay put this and that together, Itis 
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not to be presumed that every man in the State of Texas reads that 
paper—and I do not know the number who do—knows the number 
who were killed at Hamburgh. Certainly Ido not. He speaks in 
general terms of the massacre at Hamburgb, and he says, as is stated 
for I have not seen the article and have only heard it as it has been 
read—that there was a massacre equal to that in a county adjoining 
his, stated in equally vague and geueral terms, withont specifically 
stating the facts. Ido not believe that there was such a massacre, 
as is stated, of forty colored people. I do not believe that part of the 
statement. There may have been some difficulty there, and some per- 
sons may have been killed, but as to forty being killed, I not believe 
it. Nor does Mr. Chase say that number was killed there; but it 
makes no difference whether one, five, ten, twenty, or forty were 
killed, if the facts are that they were murdered in cold blood, as has 
‘been stated by my colleague, upon his information, then I denounce 
that as an unwarranted, unjustifiable, and unholy crime. But as I 
have again and again stated, I have no knowledge or information of 
this affair further than has been stated here. it occurred at all 

it has been since I have been here in attendance on the Senate. And 
I would go as far toward prosecuting, were I in the State of Texas and 
living in that portion of the State, those who were engaged, if such 
were the case, in such an unholy deed as any man within the length 
and breadth of this land, north, south, east, or west. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the Senator from Texas allow me to ask 
him a question? The Senator says he has never heard of this. I 
7 ha how far Limestone County is from his own residence in 

exas 

Mr. MAXEY. L suppose three hundred miles. Limestone County 
is not one of our most populous counties. Speaking from memory, I 
should suppose it was about three hundred miles from my residence. 
I was never in Limestone County in my life, except passing through 
on the cars. I only know the county by the map and seeing it named 
= the newspapers, and from what could be seen passing through on 


o Cars. 

Mr. 1 Is there a democratic paper published in that 
county 

Mr. MAXEY. Ithink so. There are one hundred and forty-seven 
or more counties in the State, and I do not assume to know all the 

pers that are published in Texas; but there are democratic papers 
in most of the settled counties. If Senators, whose questions seem 
to be more to endeavor to throw me off my guard, which is difficult, 
rather than to seek real information, will — me to go on with- 
out further interruption, I will proceed with what I have to say. 

I rose for the pu of saying that if crimes are committed any- 
where within the limits of the State of Texas, the only Stalo for 
which I am in any sense responsible as a private citizen, to the fullest 
extent of the ability which I have I dare to denounce crime there 
and to prosecute crime thore, as I have done when there was danger 
in such a course; for, Mr. President, seven or eight years ago, when 
the whole country there had been flooded with the murderers and 
desperadoes from the North as well as from the South, it required 
some nerve in a law-abiding and peaceful man to stand up and de- 
nounce and prosecute crime; but now we have in the main got pos- 
session of the country, and, in so far as the recent acts of ERESSE PA 
are concerned, the one referred to especially I know nothing of. I 
have heard of some, however, through the State since I have been 
here. Ido know that a company has been recently organized by the 
democratic Legislature of the State of Texas for the very purpose of 
hunting down crime ; and I know that it is placed under one of the 
most gallant and daring officers, Captain McNally, that ever com- 
manded a company, a man who is in favor of law and order any- 
where and everywhere. If that is not a step in the right direction, 
what is? There may be sporadic cases throughout Texas, and it is 
only that class of cases that can be referred to, because in that vast 
area of country, as | as five of the largest States in the Union, a 
young and growing State, there are meansand facilities of murderers 
and desperadoes getting out of the way and out of the clutches of 
the law that do not exist in the older States; and I ask if it is just, if 
it is right, to charge upon the whole people of a State like that these 
crimes, committed by men whose deeds of violence are lamented as 
much and deplored as much by the people of Texas as they are by 
the people anywhere! It is not right, it is not just so todo. But 80 
so far as the great general welfare and prosperity of that country are 
concerned and the condition of that State is concerned, I am here to 
speak, and not to deny that 8 cases of crime exist, such as can 
be found in the city of New York if you will, or the case of one of 
the fonlest murders in Boston, or the case not long ago in Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Everywhere so long as man is fallible, so long as man is fallen and 
erring, crime will be committed; and Iask—and I make that point 
is it right, is it just, is it fair to charge crime upon the whole people 
of New York because of the Nathan murder or the car-hook murder, 
or upon the people of Newark the other day for that crime committed 
there when several men were killed, or the people of Boston because 
of the crime that was committed there lately by this strange boy and 
thisotherone? I ask if it be right, because of cases like that, to char, 
npon a whole community who are doing all in their power to extir- 
pate crime and bring the offenders to condign punishment? Is it 
right to charge crime upon a whole ple because of such cases? 
And, sir, if we obey the golden rule, if we had that feeling in our 


hearts which the late President of the United States but a few days 
before his death expressed when he said “charity toward all and 
malice toward none,” if we would do unto others as we would have 
them do unto us, we should not consider it just, fair, or right to make 
such charges against the whole people of the South who under these 
infortuitous circumstances haye been struggling as they have been. 
Think of it! Their property gone, their labor system changed as it 
was at the close of the war, their farms devastated, their homes deso- 
lated, all they hold near and dear on earth almost lost, everything 
except the life of those who survived, but little property left in all 
that conntry, and in that condition of things the entire control of 
almost all these States was taken from the people who had thereto- 
fore had control of them and given to strangers, strange rulers pnt 
over the people and a system adopted such as had never been known, 
the system of reconstruction, to any civilized nation so far as I know. 
Under all these adverse circumstances,with an enormous tax of from 
two and a half to three cents a pound laid upon the little cotton which 
they were enabled to raise and every other species of tax that the 
State authorities could devise, under all these circumstances I ask if 
you should charge upon these people every crime that was committed, 
not by them but in their midst, when they were struggling against 
poverty, when they were struggling to keep want from the door, 
when they were struggling to feed wife and children, when they had 
not the power, when the administration of the laws was not in their 
hands, but in the hands of strangers. 

I ask if it is just that these men, good and true, such as the Senator 
from Indiana admits to be good and true, should be charged and held 
responsible for crimes committed by murderers and desperadoes and 
the foul scum of the earth thrown to the surface by the war, preying 
upon all alike, ting neither one side nor the other, looking alone 
to gain. It was the money they wanted, and for that they would kill 
a democrat as quick as arepublican. It matters not who possessed 
the means, it was the money, the gain that they were after, and those 
of us who live in that country know that to be true. 

So far as these political crimes are concerned of which so much has 
been said personally I have no knowl Within the entire ex- 
tent of my acquaintance in Texas, which is somewhat extensive, I 
have not pe of a single instance of that kind. I do know, 
however, that when I am at home republicans meet me there as 
friends and neighbors, the same as democrats. I do know that until 
a very recent day and upon his own voluntary action the cashier of 
the bank in my town, in which I am a stockholder and a director, is 
arepublican, and there was personally not a more popular man in all 
that country. We make no distinction where men are respectable, 
We want people there, honest, good, upright people ; and when we 
get them there, if we have the ability to do it, and we do our best 
to do it, we will make democrats out of them; but we will let them 
exercise their own free will and do as to them may seem best. 

Now, Mr. President, I answered in regard to what I supposed was 
the allusion made by the Senator from Massachusetts to the troubles 
in Limestone County in 1871. Iam told by my colleague that it was 
not that, but it was another one that he referred to. I have stated 
all that I care to say about that. I state here again that there are 
crimes, as I judge from the public prints which are sent to me, which 
have been committed throughout the State, snch as occur in every 
State, and I say in addition that the civil authorities of that State 
are doing all in their power to suppress these crimes and have taken 
the extraordinary step which I have just now mentioned of organiz- 
ing a police company under a capin of known nerve, of known prn- 
dence, and known intelligence, who are required to act in concert with 
ee meio ff as his posse in hunting down criminals wherever they may 
be found. 4 

I say further, so far as I know—and if I nnderstand the statement 
made by the Senator from Minnesota, who has recently been Sonth, 
he does not dispute that—the relation of employer and employé be- 
tween the white men and the colored men throughont all the length 
of my acquaintance in Texas is kind, just, liberal; that the colored 
pee there, who are not land-owners but hold the labor, are treated 
well by the white people; and that common sense would indicate 
that it was the duty of the white po le as well as their interest so 
to treat them. This is shown by the fact that we are constantly pro- 
gressing in wealth and in prosperity. More than that—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator what are the evils then 
that lead to these extraordinary atrocities that seem to occur in many 
of these States? Ifthe private relations are all correct, what is it 
that leads the white men to kill the black men and now and then 
other white men, so much? 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator from Vermont is too good a scholar to 
ask that question. I stated in the outset that the student of history 
would 100k in vain to a country in which at the close of a great civil 
war everything was left in peace and in quiet. I say—and it is ac- 
cording to the logie of man’s nature—that the inevitable result at the 
close of a great civil war is to spew out on society bad elements. It 
has been the case I think always and everywhere. It was the cast 
in the North that bad men were turned out at the close of the war; 
it was the ease in the Sonth and in my own State, as I have already 
said, which is the extreme southwestern State of the Union, the ex- 
treme land in that direction belonging to the Federal Union. We 
got mor@than our share, for it was the last resting-place for the foot 
of these men, and when driven from the North by your strong laws, 
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as you ought to have driven them, when hunted down and you could 
not catch them and they escaped, they found their last resting-place 
in Texas, l 

Mr. PATTERSON rose. 

Mr. MAXEY. I beg the Senator not to interrupt me, for it is vory 
r indeed to be interrupted at almost every sentence. 

When they found Texas the last resting-place where they could put 
the sole of their foot with any hope of evading the law and the 
State had bad men thrown into it from the North, from the East, 
from the West, and from the South, it was that class of men who 
have no personal interest or care for the rights of white or colored 

men who were the worst enemies to the law. They were the worst 
enemies to the people, white and black, in that land. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What did they do? 

Mr. MAXEY. Sir, I am speaking of the days of reconstruction be- 
fore the democratic party had any control of the State, as thank God 
it does this day; I am speaking of the days of reconstruction when 
lawlessness of every description went unwhipped of justice, and for 
which we are not responsible, for we in nowise controlled the State; 
the best men of Texas were disfranchised, not permitted so much as 
to vote or hold office; and for that condition of things and all that 
took place until the democratic party acceded to power in that State, 
I do not in any way hold the democratic party responsible. I only 
have to say, as I have said before, that everywhere during all those 
dark ae I stood up with the good men of the State with all the 
power that was in me and I battled for law and order and I advised 
the people of that country, distasteful as the government under which 
they then lived was, to observe and obey the laws and wait for better 
times, and I have no doubt that when the Senators who have been 
assailed here by the suggestion that they dared not stand up and vin- 
dicate the law, who can answer for themselves and not I for them, 
npeki they can give the same account. And I say that I was not 
alone, but that good men and true all over Texas fearlessly upheld 
law and order as far as was in their power, and so continued until 
crime ceased to go unwhipped of justice. 

Mr. McMILLAN and Mr. PATTERSON rose. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Before the Senator from Texas takes his seat, 
will he allow me to ask one question ? 

Mr. MAXEY. Yes, one at a time, and we shall get through better. 

Mr. McMILLAN. -The Senator has said that after the close of the 
war a lawless element was thrown out upon the North and upon the 
South. Now, I should like to inquire from the gentleman what in- 
stance he can name in re to any lawless element thrown upon 
the North from the Army? Ido not understand that the result of 
the war brought upon the North any lawless element, but that the 
soldiers of the Army came home honest, faithful, law-abiding men; 
that they entered into their communities and took their part as citi- 
zens and have faithfully performed it; and I have never heard in the 
North of any lawlessness or of any disturbance or of any demoraliza- 
tion resulting to northern soldiers from the war. On the contrary, I 
have known instances where men have come through that great 
scene of conflict better men, better citizens, and have discharged 
their duties faithfully ever since ; and that applies to all the north- 
ern soldiers, I never have heard of any lawless element resulting to 
the North from that war. 

Mr. MAXEY. Iam very glad, indeed, that the Senator from Minne- 
sota has interrupted me, for it opens out a train of thought that Iam 

lad to place on record. Ihave said on occasion, perhaps not here but 
down in my own State, that since this war has closed I have met the 
bold and brave soldiers of the North upon terms of fraternity and 
pati owanp We have struck the right hand of friendship and 

ellowship together, and I say to-day that if we could have left this 
matter of estrangement between the North and the South to the two 
armies that fought the battles, it would have been closed years and 
years ago. But, sir, you could scarcely find a man who served in high 
command in the Federal Army, I presume, who would say that in all 
hiscommand there were no bad men. If there was such a company, 
it was a company of saints which was never heard of before from the 
days of Hannibal down to the time of which the Senator from Minne- 
sota speaks. I speak of my own country, and I say I believe a braver, 
a bolder, a more gallant or daring set of men never shouldered the rifle 
than the soldiers of the confederate army, and yet in that army we 
had bad men; and that I presume to be the case with every army ever 
organized from the days of Hannibal down to the last gun that was 
fired at the surrender at Appomattox. 

Mr. McMILLAN. My point was not that there were not bad men, 
individuals, in the Army from the North, but that the war resulted 
in no demoralization of the northern Army. 

Mr. MAXEY. That is a philosophical question abont which the 
Senator and myself greatly differ, and I presume all the world and 
all history will agree with me about that. War is in its nature de- 
moralizing; its tendency is in that direction; and hence it is that 
almost arbitrary powers are given to commanders, and the organiza- 
tion of an army is essentially different from an organization in civil 
life. The reason for it is that discipline is an absolute necessity in 
an army. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Now, Mr. Presideut 

Mr. MAXEY, Perhaps the Senator might make a point that a con- 
federate general from Texas had spoken certain things fRainst the 


soldiers. I think not, and the man does not live on earth who can 
find such a thing in any remark I ever made here or elsewhere. 

Mr. McMI I hope the Senator will not attribute to me such 
a motive. That idea never entered my brain at all. 

Mr. MAXEY, Iam willing to conduct a dignified debate. I am 
not willing to be catechised by everybody who sceks to ask a ques- 
tion. I will answer in courtesy everything that is properly put; but 
there is a limit to all things. 

Mr. McMILLAN. In justice to myself as well as the gentleman, I 
wish to disavow any such motive. Such a motive never entered my 
head when I made the inquiry. Ido the Senator the honor to say 
that for him I have the highest respect, and I know he would not 
make a statement of that kind. It was only in justice to the north- 
ern soldiery that I put the inquiry, and it was for the purpose of dis- 
abnsing the minds of the Senate or of the country, if the remark goes 
to that extent, that any such result as the Senator indicated had been 
the case; and I do hope the Senator will not attribute to me such a 
motive as he has. It does both him and myself injustice. 

Mr. MAXEY. I thank the Senator for his correction, and I am glad 
to take it. I never desire to do any one injustice; it is the last thing 
in my nature to be unjust to anybody; but it seemed to me that these 
constant interruptions had some purpose in view. I will say to Sen- 
ators that I am sufficiently old in the practice of the law to answer 
a great many questions without being thrown ont of harness; but 
there is no lawyer here but knows that if he is constantly interrupted 
it breaks the thread of his thought, and he cannot possibly do him- 
self or his theme the justice he otherwise could. I only ask to pre- 
sent my own side of the question ; and, when that is done, if I hayo 
said anything that any one excepts to, I shall be ready to reply to 
that. But I think it is but justice that I shonld state my story ina 
plain, straightforward way for the benefit of the Senate and tho 
country, and then whatever may be said in reply, let it be said. 

I now wish to add that in so far as my interceurse with the mem- 
bers of the Senaté is concerned, I have been treated with the utmost 
courtesy by every member of this body, republican as well as demo- 
crat; and the Senator who made the remark this morning to which 
I refer, the Senator from Indiana, and in answer to which I rose, has 
always treated me with the most perfect courtesy. I have not a lin- 
gering feeling of hate or malice toward a human being in the entire 
North. We fought this war, so far as I was concerned, squarely and 
fairly like brave men; and, when the last shot was sounded, and the 
confederate flag was lowered, and I took my parol to observe and 
obey the laws in force in the State where I reside, I did so in good 
faith; and from that day to this I have never directly or indirectly 
done anything by any remark of mine calculated to produce discord 
or dissension between the sections of the country. On the contrary 
Mr. President, I would rejoice to-day to see in all the length and 
breadth of this land of ours, North and South, East and West, that 
same fraternal concord, that same unity and harmony of sentiment 
that existed when our revolutionary forefathers, at the close of seven 
long years, triumphed and gained the liberties of the American peo- 
ple. We are one peeple; our destiny is one; we are bound together 
in one common Union. It does seem to me that everything caleu- 
lated to bring about discord and dissension in the land is but a bomb- 
shell thrown in to produce consternation and destruction. I want to 
say to the Senator from Minnesota, and he has recently been South 
in the State of Mississippi, that so far as I know, and my nequaint- 
ance is extensive, there is not a prominent man in all the length and 
breadth of the State in which I live or in the State of Louisiana, 
where I am next best known, or in the State of Arkansas, lying next 
adjoining—in those three Séates there is not a prominent man I know 
but entertains the same feelings that I do, hoping, trusting, and pray- 
ing that this war of hate will ‘be buried forever, and that in this one- 
hundredth year of the independence of American freedom we can 
again meet as we met at Yorktown, at the close of the war of the Revo- 
Intion, in one common brotherhood, knowing no North, no South, no 
East, no West, looking alone to the preservation of the glory of our 
common flag, the prosperity of our whole people, and a happy des- 
tiny for our common country. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Before the Senator takes his seat I should like 
be ask his attention to a question. I understood the Senator from 

exas— 

Mr. MAXEY. Before the Senator asks his question, I beg to do an 
act of duty. The floor was yielded to me by the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Harvey] as an act of courtesy ; I told him for ten minutes, 
I told him what I then thought would be true. I had noexpectation 
in the world of occupying more time than was needed simply to stato 
what I wanted to state, that so far as I was concerned I was a law- 
and-order man and dare to be so everywhere. The Senate know the 
reason why I was not able to carry out my agreement with the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. = 

Mr. PATTERSON. I understood the Senator from Texas to give 
as an excuse for these crimes in the South that a lawless body of wen 
had been spewed up all over the South by the war; that they are re- 
sponsible for these acts. Now, I hold in my hand The News and 
Courier 

Mr. MAXEY, I hope the Senator will put it in his speech and not 
in mine. That is not a fair way of asking a question. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I want to ask a question. 
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Mr. MAXEY. Ask it directly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I will goon anyhow. I hold in my hand The 
News and Courier, the democratie organ of South Carolina, published 
in Charleston, and in that I find a list of nearly one hundred gentle- 
men returned by the coroner’s jury as implicated in the Hamburgh 
massacre, I should like to have the Clerk read the names. 

Mr. MAXEY. Why ask me about it? I know nothing about it. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I want the Clerk to read the names and then I 
want the Senator from Texas to tell me whether these gentlemen 
have been spewed up by this revolution. Because, as far as I know 
these gentlemen, they represent the very best blood in South Carolina. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As they call it. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator is talking about South Carolina mat- 
ters. Let him answer for South Carolina matters. 

Mr. PATTERSON. There are some gentlemen in that list from 
Georgia. Idonot know them; but I would ask Senators from Georgia 
if they are gentlemen? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Har- 
VEY] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PATTERSON, I hope the list will be read. I shall be obliged 
to the Senator if he will allow the list to be read. 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield to the reading. 

Mr. ANTHONY. What is the list? 

Mr. PATTERSON. A list of persons returned by the coroner's in- 
quest for whom warrants have been issued for being implicated in the 
Hamburgh massacre, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Aiken men—R. J. Butler, Dr. Shaw, Rev. John Mealy, Thomas Butler, A. P- 
Butler, Henry Getsen, William Briggs, John Butler, Harrison Butler, Luther Reeser 

Innbar 8 Pierce Butler, Crayton Matheny, Cornelius Benson, Aaron Tyler, 
Sharles Coffin, Thomas Shiver, Jolin Crawford, Robert Gardner, Jack Vandiver, 
Charles Kernaghan, Walker Matheny, Frank Taylor, (colored,) Isaiah Marshal, 
(colored) George Vincent, Arthur Johnson, Dr. Hugh Shaw, cones Busel, John 
Busch, Leroy Hammond, James Hammond, James Smith, John Smith, Thomas 
Smith, Daniel Glover, Robert Morgan, John ar, Samuel Page, Luther Ramson, 
Thomas Plunkett, Frank Kramer, John Oliver, Benjamin Vandiver, and Pleasant 


Spivall. 
dg: men —M. C. Butler, Benjamin Tilman, Charles Glover, Frank Settles, 


Joseph Merriwether. John 3 McKie, Tol Glover, George Adams, 
James Lanham, William Glover, John Roger, and Augustus Glover. : 

Georgia men—Thomas W. Carwile, William Robertson, James Clark, Dish Ramey, 
John Smith, Garland A. Snead, Joseph D. Twiggs, Robert Chafee, Kinloch Chafee, 
Leopold Myers, William Pemble, John Bridges, Cayan Conway, Murty Tarver, 
Jobn Damish, Hezzie, Hezzie, George Hood, James Glover, William 
Antignac, Nick Bullinean, Polk Thomas, Daniel Hertz, Jacob Hertz, Mike Conner, 
Babe Bowers, Sam Whaley, John McNaer, John Kirkpatrick, and John Twiggs. 


Mr. PATTERSON. I do not know anything about the persons 
named from Georgia; I do not know all the persons named in South 
Carolina; but I do know a good many of them personally and I 
know a many of them by reputation, and I have no tation 
in saying that they were never spewed up by any revolution. The 
represent the yery best families and the very best blood in Sout 
Carolina, as they claim, and they are, some of them, very good peo- 
ple, I will say. Iwas unwilling to let such a statement go to the 
country as was made by the Senator from Texas without a contra- 
diction of that kind. 

Mr. HARVEY. As far as the question of time is concerned between 
myself and my friend, the Senator from Texas, I will make that all 
right, by making a ten-minute speech myself, and in doing so I will 
talk but very little if any abont the last war, but a little about what 
he styles the present war of hate; and in that connection probably 
it as well to inguire how the last engagement, the last collision oc- 
curred in the war to which he 1 How were the people who 
were murdered at Hamburgh engaged at the time? It seems from 
the history of the case that they were marching along as a militia 
company under the State law of South Carolina, eng in celebrat- 
ing the onc-handredth anniversary of the natal day of the Republic 
of which they are citizens as much as the Senator from Texas, the 
Senator from Delaware, or myself, or any other Senator here. They 
were as much entitled to celebrate that day in the way they saw fit 
as either of us, They were marching peacefully along the street of 
the town in which they live. They were not bearing the “ bloody 
shirt” that the Senator from Delaware talks about so much. They 
were bearing what Daniel Webster called “the gorgeous ensign of 
the Republic,” a banner which they had the right to bear. They 
were not “on bloody deeds intent.” They were behaving themselves 
as peaceful, good, citizens of the State of which they were natives 
and citizens. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator allow me to ask him aques- 
kont Does he speak of matters of his own knowledge or from hear- 


say 

Mr. HARVEY. Iam speaking from knowledge acquired from the 
examination of good authority, the proper authority to give us infor- 
mation on this subject. And in this connection I will say that the 
republican party is not responsible for this war of hate. The Senator 
from Texas said that in his State there were not many republicans 
that it would do to bank on. It may be that these republicans in 
South Carolina would not in his estimation do to bank on. But, sir, 
1 will say to him and to every Senator here that it is my opinion that 
the republican party will not much longer permit republicans, even 
though they may not be considered worthy to be beaked npon, to be 
shot down in their own homes, even by the descendants of Calhoun, 
McDuffie, or Butler, or any others of the best families of South Car- 


olina. I say it will not be permitted. This war of hate will be 
stopped, 

The professions of the democracy of regard for the political rights 
of negroes reminds me of the story which was told of the old field 
marshal of France who, returning from the wars in Spain, brought 
with him a number of works of art obtained by him in a very ques- 
tionable way, or rather it would be more proper to state in an un- 
questionably bad way, It seems that in the course of time he was 
exhibiting these pictures to some visitors. In passing one he remarked 
that he felt a great regard for that picture for the reason that it had 
at one time saved the lives of two estimable persons. The visitors 
wondered very much, of course, how this picture had had that effect, 
and were afterward informed by an aid-de-camp of the marshal that 
the old marshal threatened to have the owners shot if they did not 
give it up. [Laughter.] That is just the kind of regard that the 
democracy entertain for the political rights of the negroes. They say 
in effect to them, by these occurrences, by their character, by their 
sequences, “Give up your right of making a free politigal choice and 
you will be protected, you will not be shot down like dogs.” You 
can see evidence of that every time these occurrences are alluded to. 
We are reminded that they occur in States where the officers are re- 
publicans. The Senator from Ohio emphatically reiterated that as- 
sertion this morning. What is the inference to be drawn? It is this, 
that whenever you will yield, whenever the colored and white repub- 
licans of a State will yield their right to a free choice of officers and 
of the party that they prefer, then they may have peace. Even Mr. 
Tilden as quoted by the Senator from Obio is reported as saying some- 
thing like this: that we may have peace on the basis set forth in the 
platform of the Saint Louis convention. I have no doubt he thonght 
we might have peace on the basis of the platform which he helped to 
make in Chicago in 1864. [Langhter.] Bat it is not for Mr. Tilden 
or anybody else to dictate to the people of the United States on what 
basis or on the platform of what convention they may have peace, 
They will have pesa upon whatever platform they choose to support. 

I said in the beginning that this bad been alluded to as a war of 
hate. It is a war of hate on the part of the lawless element con- 
nected with the democratic party. I do not say in the Sonth alone, 
for that lawless element is given to acts of violence, not in the South 
alone, but even in the North. During the war the draft riots in 
New York occurred, which were allüded to the other day. The Sen- 
ator from New York, [Mr. KERNAN,] making the best defense that 
was possible to make for the democracy and for the governor of that 
State in connection with that affair, endeavored to set forth and 
make the Senate believe that that riot was instigated by the fact 
that the law ordering the draft contained a provision by which men 
paying $300 could be exempted from the effects of the draft, and he 
used words which were inteuded toimply that even republicans might 
have taken part in that riot, I am well satisfied that sach was not 
the case; and for this reason: republicans, no matter how unable to 
raise $300, no matter how poor, how wretched, even how ignorant, 
have no political instincts which impel them to murder inoffensive 
ne men, women, and children; aud that was the most promi- 
nent characteristic of the New York mob. That was the way in 
which it vented its rage, showing plainly its political character and 
its political affiliations. 

It is no use to talk in this connection about the hatred of the re- 
publican party and of republican Senators to the South. I certainly 
entertain no such hatred. I have friends and kindred there. I hope 
for the prosperity of the South. I am willing and anxious to do 
everything I can to bring it about; but I assert without fear of con- 
tradiction that there cannot be prosperity North or South when a 
minority of the people endeavor, through deeds of violence, through 
intimidation and murder, to bring about a revolution. These things 
must be brought about by appealing to ideas and the prevalence 
of opinions. It cannot be done in the way that a certain element in 
tho democratic party of this country is endeavoring to bring it about. 

I know that there are many honorable and high-minded gentlemen 
in the democratic party, men for whom I entertain personally the 
highest regard, but I think they are a little too sensitive when they 
resist the etfort that is made to make if known to the world who the 
parties are that are engaged in this violence, this war of hate, this 
attempt through murder to bring abont a political revolution. It is 
true, these men, being as the Senator from South Carolina says of the 
first families of that State, may feel somewhat hurt to have it known 
throughout the world that they have beeen guilty of cowardice and 
of atrocious acts of which Sitting Bull and the Sioux Indians would 
be ashamed ; but it ill becomes gentlemen who have here endeavored 
to prevent the country from knowing these facts to stand between 
the vetrators of such atrocities and the indignation that publie 
opinion will visit upon such acts. 

Mr. MCCREERY. Mr. President, we have had a very heated parti- 
san discussion. With a view of furnishing a little time to cool off, 
which is probably proper, I propose that the Senate shall do an act 
of qua to a very old man, just pass by unanimous consent his bill 
and then I am done 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then yon are done, 

Mr. McCREERY. Do you object? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I certainly do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Boorn in the chair.) Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator from Kentucky ? 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir. Mr. President, I wish to do an act of 
peage to a great many old men and to the memories of some who 

ave gone to their graves through the action of the political associ- 
ates of the honorable Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. McCREERY. I deny that, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Well, Mr. President, the plea ef“ not guilty” is a 
proper one, I admit. Everybody puts it in. 

. CONKLING. And a majority can decide it. [Laughter. ] 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Of course a majority can decide it, and the ma- 
jority will decide it, Mr. President, as they will decide all things in 
the end; but in order to let them decide it honestly, it is worth while 
to know a little something of the grounds upon which they proceed. 

The Senator from Ohio, the Senator from Delaware, and the Senator 
from Texas have assailed this side of the Chamber and, through it, 
the republican party as keeping up a war of hate which these Sena- 
tors very much deprecate and wish we would not do. They have 
carefully omitted to state where the hate comesin. It is very easy 
to say “hate.” If you bring a murderer to justice and confront him 
with a jury of his countrymen he can say to the judge and the jury, 
“This is a prosecution of hate.” If you denounce wickedness and 
crime, it is very easy for those who would be glad to escape from the 
responsibility to say, “This is hate; why do you not let us alone to 
work out our own salvation in our own way?” and then everything 
would be peaceable; there would be fraternity and concord from 
Maine to the Rio Grande and from the gates of New York to the 
Golden Horn. If you would only stop passing constitutional amend- 
ments which secure liberty to man; if you would only stop passing 
constitutional amendments which secure equal rights to citizens; if 

ou would only stop passing constitutional amendments which secure 

mpartial suffrage, sup to be the corner-stone of well-regulated 
republics, then there would be e, because there would be no oc- 
casion then for our misguided friends, as I will call them, to resort to 
the means they do to counteract that species of laws. 

Mr. President, what is the use in this intelligent country and in this 
intelligent Senate of Senators rising here and dodging the question 
continually about the state of affairs in many of these southern 
States? They say the rebellion has spewed out wicked men, violat- 
ors of laws, criminals, persons who owe no allegiance to any of the 
sentiments which govern well-ragulated communities, and therefore 
there is disorder, violence, bloodshed. Now if you will look at the 
instances you will find in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases in a 
thousand that wherever any man in the Southern States has commit- 
ted a crime against municipal law, has stolen a chicken or robbed a 
bank merely from his animo furandi, from his personal wickedness, 
the law goes calmly on; white-liners, ku-kluxers, white-leaguers, 
republicans, colored men, all go to the court-house, and the simple 
and solemn ceremonies of justice ina regular and constitutional wa 
lay their hands upon the accused, give him a fair trial, and 1 
him if he be found guilty. But when you step outside of that and 
come to the innumerable slaughters that in so many of these States, 
as Senators themselves say, have disgraced humanity, what do yon 
find then? Prosecutions, indictments, trials, verdicts, judgments 
sentences? Not by a long deal. I venture to say on the other hand 
that there is not one instance in a thousand, reversing my first prop- 
osition, where injury has been done to a citizen of the United States, 
be it small or great, from a political motive—and by that I do not 
mean merely a party one althongh it comes to that, from a motive 
entering into the conduct of that person in respect of what he is to 
do in participating in the Government—there is not one case ina 
thousand where the committor of such a crime has been brought to 
justice at all. 

The Senator from Ohio asks, speaking of South Carolina, “ Why 
not; where is the republican governor; and the republican judges, 
where are they, the republican sheriffs, coroners, and so on; where 
are the instrumentalities of justice in South Carolina? Why are they 
not brought to bear?” That is a very pertinent inquiry. The Sen- 
ator had intelligence enongh to answer it but be did not. The answer 
would not have been convenient at this particular crisis of public 
affairs. We have seen within our very short memories that when a 
republican administration, not of the State but of the United States, 
under the Constitution and the laws, brought the power of the Union 
to bear upon such criminals as fall within the national laws, all of 
what are called the respectable orders of society in South Carolina, 
those who drew their blood from the Pinckneys and the Butlers and 
the Chestnuts and the MeDuffles, and all those men of high estate, 
were called upon and cheerfully responded to raise a large sum by as- 
sessment to interpose all obstacles that ingenuity could to these 

ple being brought to trial at all; and not having in that high- 
looded State sufficient legal capacity and strength to carry out this 
defense, they sent into the North for recruits, and there were rallied 
to their legal banners the great, justly great, men Reverdy Johnson 
and Henry Stanbery, and they appeared, paid by the subscriptions 
of the first families of South Carolina, to defend the persons accused 
of these crimes. When they went there, I have as good reason to sup- 
pose from the public reports they believed, as Senators here appeared 
to believe, that this was a political and unjust prosecution carried on 
by the republican party for party ends, and that no such horrible 
state of atrocity and crime existed as was represented, and that they 
were really going there to defend patriots who, if they had trodden 
over the line of strict law, had done it in justifiable self-defense or 


under great provocation; and yet when those eminent democrats, 
thus retained and thus paid, ap and heard the undisputed tes- 
timony, they threw up their briefs and retired in sorrow and disgust, 
and left these descendants of the first families and their associates to 
take the penalties of the law. 

Now in respect of these recent affairs the Senator inquires why does 
not the State jurisdiction take hold of them. Yes, sir, why Nees it 
not? Under the United States jurisdiction there is a section of the 
law to which he misreferred, but it is still in the law. He referred 
to it as being in the enforcement acts, but it is not; but there is a 
law of 1862 which makes a juror liable to challenge in the conrts of 
the United States, and of course not in those of the States, if hie had 
borne arms in rebellion against his country and was unwilling to take 
an oath that he had been true to the Union he had sworn to support 
when he first became entitled to vote at all; and on that test the 
friends and fellows of the Ku-Klux could not conveniently get into a 
jury to acquit their associates. But when you come to the State laws 
there is no such exclusion, and under the State laws unless you pack 
a jury, which republican administrations are not inclined to do, you 
will get some one in the twelve in most cases who will have shared 
by sympathy or otherwise in the motives, the fundamental motives, 
of the parties acensed, and you ean get no verdicts. You cannot get 
verdicts in a local trial in the county where occurrences of this kind 
occur if one-half or one-twelfth even of your jurors are people who 
sympathize with the objects that their misguided fellow-citizens had 

u view. 

Then there is another thing that has occurred in more than one 
State, as we have the evidence, I believe; and that is, if a grand 
jury is impaneled to inquire into such offenses, its members imme- 
diately receive letters from the first people of the State giving them 
notice thatif they bring in indictments their heads will fall into the 
basket and their bodies will rest in unhonored graves if they are buried 
at all. That is rather disagreeable to the administration of justice, 
as I look at it, and therefore in a place like this you cannot always 
get an indictment even from a body of men every one of whom finds 
that the case is entirely proved, from the mere bodily fear that they 
themselves will be assassinated if they dare to execute the law. 

Mr. President, the administration of justice in every State does not 
depend alone or chiefly, except in the merest technical sense of form, 
upor the judge, upon the sheriff, upon the governor, or the Legisla- 
ture; it depends upon the sentiment of the intelligent body of the 
community and the land-holders in the county where the offense is to 
be tried. Every thinking man knows that. Take the prohibitory 
laws against the sale of liquor in New England, where we fondly 
imagine—perhaps we are wrong—that the people are as law-abiding 
as they are anywhere in the world; it is hard even in a qnestion of 
that kind which does not much enter into politics but produces local 
feeling, it is very hard indeed in some places to find a jury that will 
convict for violation of laws of that character if the general senti- 
ment of that particular community is against the law. 

So puiting it on a broader sphere and on a higher plane of cases, 
if you find a man indicted for a crime against a fellow-man of vio- 
lence, not of mere robbery for private gain—I am not speaking of 
that at all; I am speaking of the class of crimes that have been 
spoken of in this debate and admitted to exist to a very large ex- 
tent—when you come to a community where a jury is impaneled, 
that jury or some portion of it will almost invariably be affected by 
the prejudice—which is the word used by the honorable Senator from 
Ohio later on in his remarks—of the controlling classes in that com- 
munity, and in such communities the controlling classes are necessa- 
rily the men who hold the landed estates and have the largest expe- 
rience and intelligence about public affairs; and when yon see such 
men 8 fs So self-imposed taxation or assessments to defend such 
criminals, the effective purposes of justice, except under national ad- 
nee aL are almost hopeless. That is the state of it, Mr. Presi- 

ent. 

But what was this South Carolina affair which the Senator from 
Ohio has so much deplored, and bas regretted, as I suppose the Senator 
from Texas and the Senator from 1 have done, as an evi- 
dence of the hate of the republican party to the South? I sup- 

se they so regard it, for that is all the reason they have given. 
They say they wish this perio: of hate and misconduct on the part of 
the republican party would only stop, then there wonld be peace; and 
the only fact they have given us is this horrible state of things fol- 
lowed by this great regret. What was it, sir? It simply was that a 
colored company of militia assembled to parade, as I believe is the 
right of everybody in every State, if the company is lawfully organ- 
ized; and a couple of young gentlemen, as they were called, some of the 
first families, wanted to ride through their ranks in a buggy, just as 
fifteen years ago it would have been perfectly lawful to do. The 
poor, misguided, uneducated colored militia company supposed that 
they had some rights as a military company to occupy the street as 
well, and they did not let them drive through, whereupon the next 


day—— 

Mr. PATTERSON. They did drive through. The company opened 
ranks and let them go through for the sake of peace. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But having been delayed until their cigars went 
out, or until they got dry again, or whatever if might have been, they 
then complained of the captain or some officer of this military com- 
pany before a justice of the peace for some kind of an assault or some 
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nuisance that interrupted the public highway when their lordships 
wisned to drive along; and a warrant was got ont for the arrest of 
this colored captain, or whatever officer he was. The colored people 
in thet region may have had some suspicion from what they had no- 
ticed before about arrests of their race thet if their captain was 
arrested on a warrant from this justice, the moment he was taken 
into custody the next moment he would die. That was the way jus- 
tice was frequently administered; and they naturally had a little re- 
luctance to seeing their captain disposed of with such summary jus- 
tice as that, to be shot the moment he laid down his gun and handed 
him over to the sheriff so that it would be safe to shoot him when he 
could not shoot back. They were a little reluctant that he should 
surrender himself on the warrant of the magistrate. Whatdid they 
do? Did they threaten to kill anybody? No; but they did as- 
semble the company ¿gain under arms in the street aud near their 
armory; and in that company this man took shelter. Is there any 
evidence at all that the sheriff was resisted? No! He did not go into 
the ranks to try to get the man. Not a bayonet was poised or a mus- 
kèt loaded, so far as we know. Then appeared the other Butler on 
the scene; and hastening over into the convenient and friendly State 
of Georgia, which was the nearest at hand, he told some of the young 
men that there was trouble brewing, for a considerable number of 
whites also had begun to assemble over in Hamburgh, and that the 
young men had better go over and see what was going on. That is 
the mildest way of putting it. So they did go over; and a large or- 
anized mob, under the comfhand of somebody, assembled there. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Taking a cannon with them, too. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And taking acannon withthem, Then this negro 
company retreated, without firing a shot, without injuring the prop- 
erty or liberty of any human being, into their armory which for the 
purposes of that case and at that time was their castle as much as 
your house or mine is ours; and this mob trained their guns upon 
them and threatened to destroy the whole lot if they did not sur- 
render. Then there was turbulence, a little violence, and some shoot- 
ing, I believe. Finally the colored company on a parley engaged to 
lay down their arms, which they had only raised in self-defense, and 
surrender them if they could be protected. They did lay down their 
arms and surrendered—laid down their arms to a body of men who 
had no more right to demand it than it has that you shall leave that 
chair at this moment and threaten to shoot you if you do not. And 
as they emerged one by one from that place of refuge of their own 
to which they had resorted, they were shot down by this organized 
body of the white respectable and responsible citizeus of the States of 
South Carolina and Georgia. 

Does anybody suppose that that sort of thing would happen in a 
normal condition of affairs; that it had no other origin or motive or 
cause than the simple cireumstance that these two young white men 
had attempted to break the ranks of a colorel company and had got 
up a difficulty? By no means. The point was to convince the col- 
ored population of the State of South Carolina that they held their 
military organization and their arms at the sufferance of the whites 
and that at their demand at any time they must lay them down, aud 
that it was very desirable in this particular year that that lesson should 
be taught and tanght effectively in order that reform and good gov- 
ernment might come in as my democratic friendssay. That was the 
object of it as of every one of these troubles that have arisen; not 
one of them has sprung from any of the private crimes or difficul- 
ties that sometimes follow a state of war, from thieves, and robbers, 
and bad men being let loose on society, but merely from the cir- 
cumstance that it was the fixed determination of the whites that 
the colored republicans should not be allowed the right even of self- 
defense, much less the right to vote as white people yote. That was 
the difficulty. 


Why should we not believe that? Is there any one of these States 


that the Senator from Texas thanks God that the democratic party 
have got in the control and have sent him to the Senate and so on, 
where it is different? Is it not the fixed policy of the whites of the 
State of Texas—and by “the whites” at large I mean the white demo- 
cratic party—to overthrow everything that reconstruction has ac- 
complished? Did we not in respect of the State of Texas provide 
by a compact irrevocable that one clanse in the constitution of that 
State as to one of the chief corner-stones of the Republic, free pub- 
lie schools, should never be changed? We e did; and yet 
how long was it after the democratic party got control of that State 
before they did, in spite of that very constitution itself in every re- 
spect, call a convention that it did not authorize and in a way it 
did not authorize, and changed its constitution in order in substance 
and effect to abolish that free system of public schools which the 
Legislature were bound to keep up by taxation? 

Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator allow me a word? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAXEY. I will state in regard to the constitution of Texas 
adopted by the democratic party, to which the Senator from Vermont 
refers, that ample provision is made for schools and a large school 
fund. In a speech I made on a bill presented by the Senator’s col- 
league I incorporated that much of the constitution as pertains to 
the subject, as well as the governor’s message on the subject, and 
no distinction is made in regard to the distribution of the school 
fund among the children between school ages on account of color, 
race, or previous condition. 


Mr, EDMUNDS. Bat will the Senator tell me that this new con- 
stitution does not in effect and in substance violate the compact that 
the State of Texas entered into when it was re-admitted in 1869 ? 

Mr. MAXEY. I think it clearly does not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then the Senator’s judgment of the law and that 
of my own and that of his own colored constituents differs very es- 
sentially. I will ask to have read here amemorial of the colored citi- 
zens of the State of Texas that I have no doubt except for color are 
just as respectable and just as intelligent as any other citizens of the 
State of Texas, and see what they say upon the subject. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 

We, your petitioners, would respectfully represent that the present constitution 
of the State of Texas provides that free schools shall be maintained in this State 
for at least four months in each year, and that by the terms of the act of Congress 
permitting Texas to resume the exercise of the rights and privileges of a State in 
the Union she is forbidden to abrogate that article in her constitution. 

And we, your petitioners, would farther represent that, notwithstanding the sol- 
emn and binding nature of the compact thus entered into between the Government 
of the United States on the one hand and the State of Texas on the other, the pres- 
hel government has by nonfeasance practically destroyed our system of free 

0018. 

And your petitioners would further represent that the proposed new constitution 
now 5 adoption silently ignores the existence 1 a compact between the 
General Government and the State of Texas in relation to the subjectof education 
and fails to make provision for an efficient system of free schools. 

And your petitioners would further represent that, in addition to other funds, the 
new constitution proposes to appropriate that potas of the publio domain granted 
to the State of Texas for the purpos» of establishing an agricultural college to an 
institution to be used for the education of white youths exclusively: 

Wherefore, to the end thata sacred and beneficent compact made in the interest 
of civilization and good prorat may not be wantonly and presumptuously vio- 
lated, and tbat we may be protected in onr rights as citizens of the United States, 
wo pray your honorable body to tako snch action in tho premises as will cause the 
State of Texas to keep in good faith her part of the aforesaid compact; and we, 
your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever per 

Done in convention of the colored people of the State of Texas and in the city of 
Houston this the 14th day of January, A. D. 1876. 

Attest: 

V. W. CUNY, President 
JAMES P. BALL, Secretary. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President 

Mr. MAXEY. I will state to the Senator from Vermont 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will yield although as the Senator knows I 
very much dislike interruptions as they interfere with the thread of 
my remarks; but I think it is fair that the Senator should be heard. 

Mr. MAXEY. I will send for the constitution. I made a speech 
upon a bill presented by the Senator's colleague for the disposition of 
the public lands for the use and benefit of common schools through- 
ont the country, and in that speech I copied so much of the constitu- 
tion of the State of ‘Texas as embraces the provisions iu regard to the 
common schools, That I have sent tor; I have no other copy about 
me. It is in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and when I get it I will 
ask permission to read it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But I will suggest to my honorable friend that 
what his colored constituents here complain of is not his speech, but 
the constitutional revolution, as it was, that has taken place in the 
State of Texas. The moment the democratic party got possession of 
the government, in order not to wait for the termination of the re- 
publican officials fixed by the constitution, they made a new consti- 
tution which should tarn them all ont at once and changed the con- 
stitution that Congress agreed to with these irrevocable conditions 
about publie schools, &c., to something different, that this new rul- 
ing power that the Senator thanks God for thought would suit them 
better. 

Mr. MAXEY. It is precisely to show what the democratic consti- 
tution says on that subject that I have sent for the record. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now I put against the opinion of my friend the 
opinion of his constituents. I suppose they are both equally entitled 
to respect. There is some difference evidently between them. And 
while I am on this subject I should like to ask my friend from Texas 
what information he has apon this clause of this memorial which I 
have borrowed out of the files of the Judiciary Committee for a mo- 
ment in order to illustrate this debate, and which is now under con- 
sideration there: 


And your petitioners would farther che nes that, in addition to other funds, 

the new constitution proposes to appropriate that portion of the public domain 
ted to the State of Texas for the purpose of establishing an agricultural col- 

ege to an institution to be used for the education of white youths exclusively, 


I pause for a reply. 

Mr. MAXEY. I have already stated to the Senator that so soon as 
I can get the constitution I will read it, and that will speak for itself 
better than I can. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator then has at present no information, 
knowledge, or belief on the subject. 

Mr. MAXEY. I have stated to the Senator that I have sent for the 
RECORD in which all that is copied. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Until the RECORD comes—— 

Mr. HAMILTON. If the Senator from Vermont will allow me I 
will state that among the proceedings of the Legislature of Texas, 
which is now about adjourning, I noticed only a day or two ago a 

roposition to establish an agricultural college for coloreg people. 
he agricultural college now in operation there is exclusively for 
white people. As I understand from what is going on in the Texas 
Legislature they propose in order to save matters to establish a col- 
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lege for colored children. It has not been done yet, however, It is 
under consideration in the Legislature. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am much obliged to my honorable friend from 
Texas, [Mr. Hamitton.] I did not suppose that as to any of the 
southern States almost where the democratic party has got into power 
anybody would dispute the fact that a steady reaction against the 
provisions of the constitutions adopted under the reconstruction acts 
Was going on, not only steady but studied and persistent, either ac- 
cording to the forms of their existing constitutions or against them, 
they do not care which. Now here is another memorial from the 
State of Texas on the subject of the nature of that convention that 
undertook in this way to change the irrevocable provisions in the old 
constitution of 1869 about public schools and many other things, to 
the better interest of democratic good government—that is the gov- 
ernment of the white man for the white man, and of the democret for 
the democrat—here is a communication sent to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee by the Attorney-General of the United States officially cover- 
ing an official communication transmitted to him from the then gov- 
ernor or ousted governor of the State of Texas—I do not know which 
he was at the moment—asking the Government of the United States 
to interfere for the protection of the republican form of government 
of the State of Texas and to assist the authorities of the State then 
in office or then lately in office to resist a change in her government 
which was contrary to the constitution of 1869 and in spite of it and 
which overthrew the offices and the people who under that constitu- 
tion had been elected. It is too long although it is very interestin 
reading to those philosophical students of history to whom my frien 
from Texas has referred, as showing the state of public sentiment in 
that State and the great causes that move people to feel bound to 
overthrow constitutions that a republican government has imposed 
on people lately in rebellion, the moment the ex-rebels can get into 
power and in defiance of the act of Con and of the compact 
which they accepted by vote, the irrevocable condition which they 
accepted by vote—the moment they get into power they turn their 
backs on the constitution and the law as mere figments of the imag- 
ination and set up for themselves according to their own notions. 

Mr. MAXEY. Now if the Senator will permit I will read what the 
democratic constitution is. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us hear it. I could not get it at the library 
and I am glad to get it even at second-hand. 

Mr. Y. It is as follows: 


ARTICLE VIL 


EDUCATION THE PUBLIC FREE SCHOOLS. 


Sxcrion 1. A general diffhsion of aiar a A essential to the preservation 
of the liberties and rights of tho people, it shall be the duty of the Legislature of 
State to.establish and make suitable — 9 65 on for the support and maintenance 


77... EDA ANa PODST Tele ey eR Si ri 
3 ni er proj retofore set a and a — 
r alt 22 alternate beg land 9 
heretofore made or that 


There shall be set apart 5 not more than one-fourth of the 2 
eral revenue of the State. and a poll-tax of $1 on all male in tate 
— the ages of twenty-one and sixty years, for the benefit of the public free 


Sec. 4. The lands herein set apart to the public free-school fund shall be sold 
under such lations, at such times, and on such terms as may be prescribed by 
law; and ths pera yeei shall not have power to grant auy relief to the purchasers 
thereof. The comptroller shall invest the proceeds of such sales, and of those here- 
tofore made, as may be directed by the board of education herein provided for, in 
the bonds of this State, if the same can be obtained, otherwise in United States 
bonds; and the United States bonds now belonging to said fund shall likewise be 
po peor gy bonds, if the samo can be obtained on terms advantageous to the 


Which are now above par. 


Sec. 5. The principal of all bonds and other funds, and the principal arising from 
the sale of the lands hercinbefore set apart to said school fand, shall be the perma- 
nent school fund; and all the interest derivable therefrom anıl the taxes herein 
authorized and levied shall be the available school fand, which shall be applied 
annually to the support of the public free schools, And no law shall ever — en- 
acted appropriating any part of the permanent or available school fund to any 
OEE pases whatever; nor shall the same or any part thereof ever be 22 

riated to or used for the support of any scetarian school; and the available school 

und herein provided shall be distributed to the several counties according to their 
scholastic population, and applied in manner as may be provided by law. 

Sec. 6. All lands heretofore or hereafter granted to the several counties of this 
State for education, or schools. are of right the property of said counties respect- 
ively to which they were granted, and title thereto is vested in said counties, and 
no adverse n or limitation shell ever be available against the title of any 
county. Each county may sell or dispose of its lands in whole or in part in man- 
ner to bo provided by the commissioners’ court of the county. Actual settlers re- 
siding on said lands shall be protected in cd ad right of purchasing the same to 
the extent of their settlement, not to exceed one hundred and sixty acres, at the 
price fixed by said court, which price shall not inelnde the value of existing im- 
provements made thereon by such setilers. Said lands and the proceeds thereof, 
when sold, shall be held by said counties alone as a trast for the benefit of public 
schools therein; said re to be invested in bonds of the State of Texas, or of 
the United States, and only the interest thereon to be nsed and expended annually. 

Sec. 7. Separate schools shall be provided for the white and colored children, aud 
impartial provision shall be made for both. 


I will state here that the Senator from Mississippi who sits in front 
of me [Mr. Bruce] states that they have the same system in Mis- 
sissippi and that it works well there. 


Sec, 8. The governor, comptroller, and secretary of state shall constitute a board 
of education, who shall distribute said funds to the several counties, and perform 
such other duties concerning public schools as may be prescribed by law. 


That is the constitution; and the fund therein referred to, asshown 
by the report of the superintendent of public instruction, is: 


Permanent school funßdd UU «%ö—:' 2222 $2,500,000 
Sehool lands Wicated; Acres, «<< a5 suckin sccm enacsaccscnvencsvcscsnusesmese 30,000,000 
School lands unlocated, acres... ... 2.2.22 ..-cee--ceee -ceeenenececceeeeee 31,000,000 


All of which is the permanent, perpetual school fund of the State, 
Upon that, Governor Coke, a democratie governor, says in his last 
annual message; 

With universal suffrage we must have universal intelligence if we would per- 

tuate free government, and a system of public education will accomplish 

t. The public sentiment of the enlightened and civilized world has crystallized in 
favor of public education, and the people who fail to recognize the fact and act ac- 
cordingly will fnd themselves in the general march of improvement. 
Every State in the Union is striving to perfect a system of public education, and 
Texas must not do less, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Has the Senator finished with the constitution !? 

Mr. MAXEY. That was the constitution I was reading. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now will the Senator be good enough to send me 
that Recorp? 

Mr. MAXEY. I will state to the Senator that the book I hold in 
my hand is the official copy from which I cut out the portion which 
I inserted. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not doubt the accuracy of my friend’s quo- 
tation; but I did not notice sy Ching abont the agricultural college 
in it. There is a homely adage up North that talk is one thing and 
cider is another. Now we will look at these two constitutions and 
sce which is the talk and which is the cider. I will not weary the 
Senate by going through all this mass of change, which if the State 
had held its plighted faith to the United States it would not have 
attempted to make at all, but I will take one single item and the only 
item that was good for anything in the first constitution for the next 
twenty-five years in that great empire State in order to keep up a 
system of free public schools, and that was this: 


The re shall set apart for the benefit of public schools one-fourth of the 
annual revenue derivable from general taxation. 


There was a positive requirement that an absolnte quarter of the 
general revenue of that State should be appropriated to publicsehools. 
Now what does the Senator’s democratic constitution say? I beg of 
him to listen to it. 

Sec. 3. There shall be set a annually not more than one-fourth of the gen- 
eral revenue of the State, and a poll-tax of $1 on all male inhabitants in this State 


* ages of twenty-one and sixty years, for the benefit of the public free 
schoo! 


That the Senator regards as democratic improvement for free and 
universal edacation that his good governor says, where talk is so 
cheap, is one of the things necessary to the prosperity of a republican 
State, as it is. The constitution that the rebel State of Texas ac- 
cepted upon its honor and good faith as the price of liberty ana jus- 
tice, and under avhich the honorable Senator took his seat from that 
reconstructed State, declares that one-quarter of her general reve- 
nues should forever be appropriated to improve the intelligence and 
diffuse education in that Fake; and now comes the democratie revo- 
lutionary convention and in forms and ways denounced by the very 
constitution itself proposes that the Legislature shall not appropriate 
more than a quarter of her revenues for public schools. Do you not 
see the difference ? : * 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President 

Mr. EDMUNDS. O, no; my friend can wait now until I am through, 
I think. I have not quite got done with him. 

That, Mr. President, is the difference. A republican Congress for 
liberty and justice and republican prosperity in a State said to that 
people: “ You shall devote a qnarter of your public revenues for your 


_great need of rescuing from the ignorance and the vice applying both 


to black and white among the poor that necessarily results from your 
old slave laws, to the general and free diffusion of education and in- 
telligence among the children of that State;“ and the reconstructed 
rebel State of Texas said “Yes, we return to fraternity on those 
terms,” but they no sooner return than they turn their backs on their 
plighted faith and tell their Legislature that they need not appro- 
priate a fourth of the general revenues for the purposes of schools, 
They say that not more than a quarter shall ever be appropriated, 
instead of saying as the old constitution did, that every year when- 
ever a poor man, white or black, was taxed on the little property he 
had, a quarter of that tax should go to the education of his and his 
neighbor’s children; aud this reformed, enlightened, progressive em- 
pire-republic of Texas comes to us now and says through the mouth 
of my distinguished friend that this change in her constitution, ac- 
complished by revolution as it was—but that is nothing to this point— 
is substantially an advance in favor of the free diffusion of intelli- 
ence in that State! Why, Mr. President, I am amazed that any- 
y should undertake to defend a change in a constitution of that 
character, 

What is this permanent school fund, making the best of it, or her 
governor’s report? Two million and a half of dollars or whatever it 
may be. Suppose it was in good bonds and well invested, what do 
you get a year from it at 6 per cent.? One hundred and twenty or 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars or whatever it may be for a 
State larger than the whole of New England and the great State of 
New York to apply to schools, and for all the rest you have got to 

tak 


depend upon ing the good-will of a democratic legislature who, 
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seem to have been so dissatisfied with the constitution that made it 
a duty that they were ready to violate the constitution itself to get 
rid of it. If that is democracy, I beg to be excused from subscribing 
to it. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me now? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. MAXEY. He has stated but a very small and a very trifling 
portion of the school fand which is perpetually set apart, two mill- 
ious and a half of dollars in bonds of the United States. There are 
30,000,000 acres of located lands and 31,000,000 aczes unappropriated, 
besides the poll-tax on all persons between the ages of twenty-one 
and sixty years. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, I know. Now let us see. There is land, 
30,000,000 acres of unappropriated land. 

Mr, MAXEY. Thirty millions located land and 31,000,000 unlo- 
cated. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Sixty-one millions then of unappropriated lands. 

Mr. MAXEY. No, sir. Thirty millions have already been appro- 
priated and belong to the school fund. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator is caviling about aterm. I repeat 
if he will be good enough to believe that I understand myself 

Mr. MAXEY. I will state to the Senator that I never cavil about 
anything. I say 30,000,000 acres of land are already segregated from 
the able domain and belong to the school fund. It is appropriated 
land. Thirty-one million acres have not been located. 

Mr.EDMUNDS. Iam quite certain I understand the Senator, and 
understanding him, I repeat that you have got 61,000,000 acres of 
unappropriated lands, that is, lands that are not appropriated to the 
raising of any money or that do not raise any money. I am not upon 
the question of whether they are segregated or non-segregated, if the 
Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. MAXEY. They are authorized to be sold and the proceeds put 
into the fund. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So they are undoubtedly, and so are all the lands 
of the State authorized to be sold, and so are all the lands of the 
United States. As I said before—for I do not speak in ignorance of 
the constitution of Texas, the Senator will give me leave to say, as 
Isaid before he spoke of it at all, this provision for the schools in 
respect of public lands, for the next twenty years, the next five years, 
the next three years, the next two years, is absolutely inefficient and 
almost valueless because the greatest necessity for education is now, 
and where now the greatest necessity is you have land, 

Kr eee Will the Senator from Vermont allow me to say 
a wo 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Referring to the school fund of Texas, I beg to 
remind my colleague that the constitation of 1869 required all the 
school lands belonging to the counties to be put under State control. 
Each organized county of the State had four leagues of land located 
and patented. Those lands were required by the constitution of 1869 
to be turned over to the State to be used for the school fund, because 
the framers of the coustitution had no confidence in the manage- 
ment of that land by the counties, There would be no uniformity; 
it would be impossible for one hundred and fifty counties, having 
each a school system of its own, to have any uniformity at all. Now, 
under the constitution recently adopted in Texas those lands, I under- 
stand, are required to be turned back to the counties with authority 
to sell and dispose of the proceeds in any manner they see proper, 
and at any time, and without any system at all. Further, the lands 
set apart for the University of the State are authorized by the con- 
stitution to be sold. I undertake to say that the school fund will 
not have one acre of land in ten years, nor any of the proceeds of 
those lands. They will be squandered absolutely, and they intend 
to squander them. That is my conviction. I will state to my col- 
league that during the rebellion, and at the very beginning of the 
rebellion, a large portion of the most valuable lands in the State were 
sold on credit and the payment received in confederate money after 
the surrender, when it was not worth two cents a bushel. 

Mr. MAXEY. In reply to my colleague on that subject I will 
state—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This is a little hard on a poor fellow like me. 

Mr. MAXEY. The constitntion which the Senator has before him 
shows that the proceeds of the sales of the county land are to be 
used for school purposes. It is a trust fund and cannot be used other- 
wise. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, if I can have a little word in this debate, 
I should like to say one or two things. I was coming to what my 
friend from Texas [Mr. HAMILTON ] has now drawn attention to; but 
I had not quite finished on the other branch of the subject, which I 
will now finish. 

The appropriation of land instead of money by this new constitu- 
tion for these schools is for the time being an absolute denial of any 
funds at all to carry on schools; because you cannot sell your lands 
in a minute, and you cannot get your pay in a minute when you do. 
We have seen here to-day that even in the rich and prosperous State 
of Kansas among her best lands and her best settlers it is necessary 
on the sale even of small quantities to give time, one, two, three, 
or four years. I repeat Siy I said before, that the time when 
Texas needs education most is just now. The only evidence she 
bas given of reconstruction since the democrats have come into power 


has been the election of my honorable friend, [Mr. Maxry,] and that 
I admit to be a good evidence; but every other act that she has done 
that affects public affairs in the general sense of the subject we are 
now speaking of has been going backward with steady persistence. 
I submit to the candor of my honorable friend from Texas, [Mr. 
Maxey, ] whose knowledge of the law and whose statesmanship and 
whose acuteness I admire, that he cannot take the old constitution 
and the new one and say that the new one is promotive of the objects 
of education as compared with the old, but the reverse. 

Mr. MAXEY. Iwill state to the Senator from Vermont that when- 
ever that memorial comes up or a report upon it from the Judiciary 
Committee comes up, I propose to be prepared to reply toit. In this 
debate it does not properly come in. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I suppose not. Nothing properly comes in ex- 
cept the denunciation of our friends on the other side of what they 
call republican hate, That is all that seems to be proper in this de- 
bate. When we cry out against the invasion of the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens; when we the responsible agents of the Constitution 
undertake to inquire into how the liberties of American citizens are 
protected, we are only replied to by the words “ republican hate” and 
“bloody shirt; ” and when, in answer to Senators on the other side, 
we go into the nature of their institutions and the tendency of their 
polities, they say.“ O, no, we are not ready now, we will take that 
upsome other time.” Well, Mr. President, I propose to take it up now, 
inasmuch as it is a fit and proper element necessary to the discussion 
of the general question into which the Senators have gone as to the 
condition of these States to which we have referred. When the phy- 
sician is called to a disease, as you all agree that this Hamburgh af- 
fair is, which is only one of a hundred, the tirst thing that the 

hysician does is to inquire into the habits and the life of the patient, 
fs% came he to break out with this violent disorder, what sort of a 
constitution had he, who were his associates, what was his manner 
of life, what led to this sudden and violent disease that has appalled 
all his neighbors and killed so many of his friends and associates. 
Is that not fair? 

I allude tothis Texan matter now because the Senator took up the 
State of Texas in order to show that there prevailed , good or- 
der, prosperity, equal rights, and public instruction since the demo- 
cratic party got into power. In answer to that, as well as a fit and 
proper element in this discussion, I propose to show as the truth 
really is, and the Senator upon his intellectnal A of the 
English language cannot read these two constitutions and deny it, 
that this democratic revolutionary constitution goes steadily back- 
ward in respect to public instruction; goes backward, I suppose, 
from a policy and a purpose, and that policy and that purpose is one 
that has been stated by democrats in public debates in some others 
of the southern States to be in order to restore the ancient order of 
things in substance although not in form, and that every triumph 
that the rebellion expected to achieve, except independence, could 
still be accomplished in another way, and that in respect of labor and 
education and all the old relations of an aristocracy to a serfdom, 
the old baronial system, as Governor Smith, of Georgia, called it, 
could be restored without getting themselves within the reach of the 
claws of the American eagle. That is the thing to which I wish to 
call public attention in order that the intelligent freemen of this 
country may ask themselves whether they wish to commit the Gov- 
ernment of this country to such hands for such purpose 

Now, Mr. President, I come to this public-land business. The old 
constitution of Texas provided: 


The public lands heretofore given to counties shall be under the control of the 
Legislature and may be sold under such regulations as the Legislature may pre- 
scribe, and in such case the proceeds of the sale shall be added to the school fund. 


What does the revolutionary democratic constitution provide? It 
provides: 

Sec. 6. All lands heretofore or hereafter granted to the several counties of this 
State for education or schools are of right the property of said counties, respect- 
ively, to which they were granted, and title thereto is vested in said counties, and 
no adverse possession or limitation shall ever be available against the title of any 
county. Each county may sell or dispose of its lands in whole or in part in man- 
ner to be provided by the commissioners’ court of the county. 

Then it goes on 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. I know the Senator will be good enongh to ex- 
cuse me. I am very tired. 

Mr. MAXEY. The Senator has fallen into a legal error. 

ahe PERDENS pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont declines 
to yield. 

Mr. MAXEY. I only wanted to explain. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The new constitution, as the Senator from Texas 
behind me [Mr. HamıLTON] has stated, takes these lands away from 
the control of the Legislature where the general intelligence and 
the general responsibility of the whole State could apply them im- 
partially to all the counties according to the necessities of educa- 
tion among the rich and poor alike. The revolutionary constitution 
says: We reverse that and we give to every county, be it a county of 
all planters who will control everything, all the lands in that county 
to be disposed of when and in the manner they please.” They may 
keep them one hundred years, and a school-house will never open its 
doors in that county at all unless the Legislature chooses under this 
new constitution to appropriate a little money 
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Mr. MAXEY. I wish to correct a legal error. 


The PRESIDENT 42 tempore. The Senator from Vermont declines 
to be interrupted and the Chair must protect him. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator from Vermont will give way, I 
move that the Senate adjourn. $ 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Iwill give way if the Senate wishes to adjourn. 
Mr. BOUTWELL. Iask the Senator to withdraw that a moment. 
We ought to have an executive session. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. Iwill withdraw my motion for that purpose. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BOUTWELL. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

The motion was d to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in execu- 
tive session the doors were re-opened, and (at five o’clock and five min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, August 5, 1876. 


The House met at twelve o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
I. L. TOWNSEND. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


MANAGEMENT OF SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 


Mr. TERRY. I ask unanimous consent to report from the Commit- 
teeon Military Affairs a resolution on the subject of the management 
of soldiers’ homes, which was some days ago ordered to be printed 
and recommitted. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized to continue their investigations into the management and control of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers during the vacation of Congress, 
and to ase what reforms in the same are necessary, and that said committee 
be authorized to make such investigations through subcommittees, who may visit 
said homes; and that such subcommittees be authorized to send for persons and 
papers, administer oaths, and do all such other acts as may be necessary for a full 
and complete inquiry into the management and control of said homes, and make 
due report of the same. 

Mr. HALE. I object. Ihave given notice heretofore that I would 
object to all propositions for the sitting of committees during the 


recess, 
Mr. TERRY. Then I want it distinctly understood that the ob- 
jection to this investigation comes from the other side of the House. 
Mr. HALE. And I want it just as distinctly understood that it 
comes from this side of the House and from me; and that I shall 
continue to object to all propositions to allow committees to sit dur- 
ing the recess. 
INVESTIGATION OF ELECTION IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. Iask unanimons consent that the resolution 
of the Senate for printing the report of the ona committee to in- 
vestigate the late election in Mississippi be taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

There ser no objection, the following resolution of the Senate 
was read and referred to the Committee on Printing: 3 

Resolved by the Senate, (the House of Representatives concurring,) That 4,000 
a of the rt of the special committee to investigate the late election in 

ssissippi, with the views of the minority, be printed for the use of the Senate. 

BILLS FOR PRIVATE CALENDAR. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, by unanimous consent, reported from the Com- 
mittee on War Claims bills of the following titles; which were read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying reports, ordered to be 


rinted : 
p A bill (H. R. No. 4061) for the relief of Mary E. Purnell; and 
A bill (H. R. No. 4062) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. Mary 
Scott. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, on account of indisposition, having 
been temporarily detained from the House during the latter part of 
yesterday’s session, 1 now ask unanimous consent to be permitted to 
record my vote on the joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution on the subject of non-sectarian public schools. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is certainly no objection to the gentleman’s 
voting. 

The SPEAKER es tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I then record my vote in the affirmative. 

Mr. MILLER. I make the same request, 2s I was absent from the 
House on committee-work. I vote in the affirmative, 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest that all gentlemen who were not pres- 
ent yesterday and desire to vote on this question may be permitted 
to doso. This is stripped of all political consideration. Of course 
they are to record their votes to-day. 

5 of Iowa. I agree, provided it shall not change the 
resu 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Of course. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection, and it is so ordered. 


Mr. GARFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I record my vote on the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution known as the Blaine amendment. 
I left the House soon after the close of my remarks yesterday, not 
supposing at so late an hour this question would come up. If I had 
been here I should have sought to strike out the last clause, which 
may possibly be construed as denying the necessary power to enforce 
the amendment. But hoping it may be so modified in the Senate I 
vote “ay.” 

Mr. O'NEILL. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. KELLEY] 
was absent yesterday by leave of the House, and if present he would 
have voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. MONROE and Mr. DANFORD also recorded their votes in the 
affirmative. 

DISTRICT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from Michigan, (Mr. W. B. WiLL- 
IAMS,) who is absent from the House on account of sickness in his fam- 
ily, had in his hand yesterday a bill which he desired to report back 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds for reference 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. I ask by 
unanimous consent that that bill be now received. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Imove that the bill (H. R. No. 3765) providing for 
the erection of the industrial school for girls in the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported back from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds by the gentleman from Michigan, be referred to the Com- 
ae of the Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


M. P. JONES. 


Mr, LANE, by unanimous consent, introdnced a bill (H. R. No. 4063) 
to re-imburse M. P. Jones for money deposited in the United States 
depository, Portland, Oregon, for public-land surveys; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN J. ANDERSON. 


Mr. STONE. I ask, by unanimous consent, to take up Senate bill 
(S. No. 628) for the relief of John J. Anderson, surviving eopartner 
of the firm of Anderson & White, and put it on its passage; and I 
ask 857 indulgence of the House for one moment to give au explana- 
tion of it. 

Mr. RANDALL. After that I give notice I shall demand the regu- 
lar order of business. 

Mr. PAGE. I demand the regular order of business now. 

Mr. RUSK. So do I. I wish to ask for a committee of conference. 


COINAGE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order being called for, the 
morning hour begins at twenty minutes after twelve o’clock. The 
pending business in the morning hour is the consideration of a bill 
reported from the Committee on Mines and Mining, being the bill 
(H. R. No. 3635) to utilize the product of gold and silver mines, and 
for other purposes, on which the previous question has been demanded 
by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. BLAND.) 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman from Missouri must see by this time, 
as this is confined to the morning hour, that it is a very easy thing 
for its passage to be prevented. I believe it to be a bad bill. Many 
believe it is a bad bill and will not consent to its passage. Now, 
what does the gentleman gain by forcing it every morning hour where 
the gentleman is limited to sixty minutes and evidently cannot make 
any progress with it? It only takes up the time of the House to the 
exclusion of other business in the morning hour. 

Mr. BLAND. In answer to the gentleman from Maine, I wish to 
say that when this injustice of demonetizing silver was perpetrated 
upon the people of this country filibustering was not resorted to. 
The bill, sir, was not read at that desk. Gentlemen who represent 
the money-sharks of this country surreptitiously carried the bill 
throngh without its reading at the Clerk’s desk, and I would be pu- 
sillanimous indeed to give up because I am threatened with filibus- 
tering 15 o gentleman suppose the people of this coun- 
try will submit to such filibustering as this on a bill in their interest, 
and not in the interest of the money-sharks of this country? Let 
them filibuster and take the consequence. Let them continne this 
fraud if they can by filibustering in this House. I for one am will- 
ing to go before the country demanding the previous question at 
every opportunity. I insist on it now, 

Many MEMBERS. Regular order! 

Mr. BLAND. Iam threatened with filibustering. I shalldemand 
the previous question from now until the end of Congress. 

Mr. PIERCE. Thestatement made that the bill was surreptitiously 
carried through Congress is not true. It was nearly three years be- 
fore Congress and was printed thirteen times. 

. BLAND. It was a fraud perpetrated upon the people of this 
country. It was never read at thut desk. [Cries of “Regular order.” ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hopes order will be pre- 


served. 
Mr. O'BRIEN. Pending the demand for the previous question, I 
move the House adjourn, and on that motion demand the yeas ond 


nays. 
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Mr. PLERCE, Mr. FORT, and Mr. BLAND took the floor and made 
remarks which were inaudible, the Speaker pro tempore beating his 
gravel all the while. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is strongly impressed with 
the idea that he can make more noise than either of the gentlemen 
who occupy the floor out of order. [Laughter and applause.) It is 
only a waste of breath, as not a word of what they are saying can be 
heard by the reporters. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. Pending the motion to adjourn, 
I move that when the House adjonrns to-day it adjourn to meet on 
Tuesday next, and on that motion demand tellers. 

1 D. I hope gentlemen passing through the tellers will be 
watched—— i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate is out of order. 

Tellers were ordered ; and Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
BLAND were appointed. 

‘The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 20, noes 116; 
no quorum 1755 5 

Mr. BLAND. Speaker, does it require a quorum to decide a 
motion to adjourn? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To adjourn over, a quorum is cer- 
tainly uired. { 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, there 
were—ayes 34, noes 02. 

So (the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the whole vote) 
the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 4, nays 186, not vot- 
ing 95; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. O'Brien, Pierce, Washington Townsend, and Young—4. 

NAYS—Messrs, Abbott. Adams, Ainsworth, Anderson, Ashe. Atkins, Ba ‘by, 
George A. Bagley, J ohn H. Bagley, jr., Jobn H. Baker, William H. Baker, Ballon 
Banks, Banning, Bell, Blair, Bland, Boone, Bradford, Bright, John Young Brown, 
Horatio C. Burchard, Cabell, John H. 1 ee William P. Caldwell, Campbell, 
Cannon, Cason, Caswell, Cate, Caulfield, Chi „John B. Clarke of Kentucky, 
John B. Clerk, Je of Missouri, Clymer, 838 Cook, Cowan, Crounse, 
Cutler, Danford, Darrall, Davis, Davy, Dibrell, Durand, Durh; Eames, Eden, 
Evans, Faulkner, Felton, Finley, Forney, Fort, Foster, Franklin, man, Tiye, 
Gartield, Goode, Gunter, Hale, ni Hardenbergh, Benjamin W. i — 
rison, Hartridge, Hartzell, Haymond, Henderson, Henkle, Abram S. Hewitt, A 
Hoge, Holman, Hooker, Hopkins, House, Hubbell, Hunton, Hurd, Hurlbut, H. 
‘Thomas L. Jones, Joyce, Whaat, Kehr, Kimball, „Franklin Landers, e, 
Lapham, Lawrence, Levy, Lewis, Luttrell, Lynch, Lynde, Mackey, Maish, Mac- 
Dougall, McCrary, McFarland, McMahon, Meade, Metcalfe, Millor, Miniken; Mills, 
Morgan, Morrison, Mutchler, reine Neal, New, Odell, O'Neill, Packer, P: 
Phelps, Platt, Poppleton, Potter, Powell, Pratt, Rea, 
Reilly, Rice, Riddle, John Robbins, William 
Miles Ross, Rusk. Sampson, Sa ; es, ton, 
nickson, Slemons, A. Herr Smitb, William E. Smith, Southard, Strait, Stenger, 
venson, Stone, Teese, Terry, Thomas, Tho rton, 
Tucker, Tufts, Turney, Van Vorhes, John L. Vance, Waddell, Wait, Charles C. 
B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, Walsh, Ward, Warren, Erastus Wells, Whiting, 
Whitthorne, Wigginton, Willard, Alpheus S. W James Williams, James D. 
Williams, Jeremiah N, Williams, Willis, Benjamin Wilson, James Wilson, Wood. 
barn, and Yeates—186, 


NOT VOTING—Measrs. Basa, Beebe, Blackburn, Bliss, Blount, Bradley, William 
2 Brown, Buckner, Samuel D. Burchard, Burleigh, Candler, Chapin, 
ru 


Conger, C 

, Culberson, De Bolt, Denison, Dobbins, Douglas, Dunnell, Egbert, Ellis, Ely, 

Fuller, Gause, Gibson, Glover, Goodin, Andrew H. Hamilton, Robert Hamil 
Haralson, lienry R. Harris, Johu T. Harris, Hatcher, Hathorn, Hays, Hendee, 
Hereford, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hill, Hoskins, Hunter, Jenks, Frank Jones, Kel- 
ley, King, Knott, George M. Landers, Leavenworth, Le Moyne, Lord, Magoon, 
McDill, Money, Monroe, Norton, Oliver, Payne, John F. oi William A. Phil- 
lips, Piper, Plaisted, Rainey, Reagan, James B. beige A Sobieski Ross, Sayler, Schu- 
maker, Seelye, Smalls, Sparks, Spencer, Springer, Stowell, Swann, Tarbox, Martin 
L Townaand, Robert B. Vanes, Waldron, Alesaudor 8. Wallace, John W. Wallace, 
Walling, G. Wiley Wells, Wheeler, White, Whitehouse, Wike, Andrew Williams, 
Charles G. Williams, William B. Williams, Wilshire, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando 
Wood, and Woodworth—95. 

So the Honse refused to adjourn over. 
During the roll-call, 

„ Mr. SAMPSON said: My colleague from Iowa, Mr. MCDILL, is 
necessarily absent from the House, I desire also to state that the 
gentleman from Michigan, Mr. ConGER, is absent from the House on 
a conference committee. 

Mr. MacDOUGALL. I move that the reading of the names be dis- 
pensed with, 

Mr. PIERCE. I object. 

The names of members voting were read, and the result of the vote 
was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from Maryland [ Mr, O'BRIEN] that the House do now 

ourn. 

„ McCRARY. I wish to appeal to the gentleman from Maryland 
to withdraw his motion to adjourn, and let an effort be made to come 
to an understanding for reasonable debate and a final vote upon this 
bill. It appears to me this is no time in the session and this is no 
question on which we ought to waste the time of the House in fili- 
bustering. 

Many members called for the regular order. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I call for tellers on the motion to adjourn. 

On the question of ordering tellers there were ayes 31; more than 
one-tifth of a quorum. 

So tellers were ordered; and Mr, O'BRIEN and Mr. BLAND were 
appointed. j 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 4, noes 148. 

Mr, O'BRIEN I call for the yeas and nays. 


IV——327 


< , Eames, 
Finley, Forney, Fort, Foster, Franklin, Freeman, 
Hale, Hard i 


> 


The question being taken on ordering the yeasand nays, there were 
ayes 30, noes 88. 

So (the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the whole vote) 
the yeas and nays were ordered. d 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 2, nays 186, not vot- 
ing 97; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. O'Brien and Washington Townsend—2, 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Ainsworth, Ane Atkins, Bagby, George 
A. Bagley, Jobn H. Bagley, jr, John H. Baker, William H. Baker, Ballox. Banks, 
Banning, Bell, Blair, eek ne, Bradford, Bright John Young Brown, William 
R. Brown, Horatio C. Burchard, Cabell, John H. Caldwell, Cannon, Cason, Caswell, 
Cate, Caulfield, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, John B. Clark, jr., of Missouri, Cly- 
mer, Cochrane, Collins, Cook, Cox, Crounse, Culberson, Cutler, Danford, Darrall, 
Davis, Davy, Dibrell, Durand, Durham Eden, Evans, Faulkner, Felton, 
8 re Frye, Garfield, Goode, Goodin, 
unter, 


8 11 5 W. Hartridge, Hartzell, 
Haymond, Henderson, Hénkle, Abram S. Hewitt, Hoar, Hoge, Holman, Hooker, 
Hopkins, House, Hub! Hunton, Hurd, Hurlbut, Hyman, Thomas L. Jones, 
Joyce, Kasson, Kehr, Kim Franklin Landers, Lane, Lapham, Lawrence, Levy, 
Lewis, Luttrell, Lynch, 1 Mackey, Maish, Mac Do „ McCrary, Me ar- 
land, McMahon, cade, Metcalfe, Miller, Milliken, Mills, Monroe, M. Mor- 
tison, Mutchler, Nash, Neal, New, Odell, O'Neill, Packer, I ayne, Phel 

William A. Phillips, Pierce, ai ed * leton, Potter, Powell, dall, Rea, John 
Reilly, Rice, Riddle, John Robbins, William M. Robbins, Robinson, Miles Ross, 
Rusk, Sampson, Savage, Scales, Schleicher, Sheak'ey, Singleton, Sinnickson, Slem- 
ons, A. Herr Smith, William E. Smith, Southard, 8, r, Strait, Stenger, Ste- 
venson, Stone, Teese, Terry, Thomas, Dupon: mburgh, Throckmorton, 
Tufts, Turney, Van Vorhes, John L. Vance, Waddell, Wait, Charles C. B. Walker, 
Gilbert C. Walker, Walsh, Ward, Warren, Erastus Wells, G. Wiley Wells, White, 
Whiting, Whitthorne, Wigginton, Willard, Alpbeus S. Williams, James D. Will- 
iams, Jeremiah N. Williams, Willis, Benjamin Wilson, James Wilson, Woodburn, 


Yeates, and Young—186. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Ashe, Bass, Beebe, Blackburn, Bliss, Blount, Bradley, 
Buckner, Samuel D. Burchard, Burleigh, William P. Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, 
Chapin, Chittenden, Conger, Cowan, „D mison, Dobbins, ae 
Duonell, Egbert, Ellis, Ely, Fuller, Gause, Gibson, Glover, Andrew H. ton, 
Robert Hamilton, Hancock, Haralson, Henry R. Harris, John T. Harris, Hatcher, 
Hathorn, Hays, Hendee, Hereford, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hill, Hoskins, Hunter, 
Jenks, Frank Jones, Kelley, * Knott, Lamar, George M. Landers, ven- 
worth, Le Moyne, Lord, Magoon, Me Dill, Money, Norton, Oliver, John F. Philips, 
Plaisted, Platt, Pratt, Purman, Rainey, Reagan, James B. Reilly, Roberts, Sobieski 
Ross, Sayler, Schumaker, Seelye, Smalls, ag pea Spencer, Stowell, Swann, Tar- 
Ince, Jolin W. Wallace, Walling Wheeler, Whitehoase, Wike, Andrew Willans, 

0 . Wallace, er, use, Wike, Ww 

Charles G. Willi James Williams, William B. Williams, Wilshire, Alan Wood, 
jr., Fernando Wood, and Woodworth—97. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Has the morning hour expired ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The morning hour has expired. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. COX. Iam authorized by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which is authorized to report at any time, to report a bill for 
the partial repeal of the resumption act. 


SURVEYS IN SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS. 


Mr. GARFIELD. Will the gentleman yield to me to allow me to 
ask unanimous consent for the passage of a joint resolution which I 
introduced a short time ago, being a joint resolution (H. R. No. i) 
authorizing the Secretary of State to publisha history of the sev 
surveys and scientific expeditions by the United States during the 
present nary t 

The object of the joint resolution is to authorize the Secretary of 
State to have prepared and laid before Congress a volume not to exceed 
eight 1 pages octavo giving an account of the several surveys 
and scientific expeditions that have been ordered by the United States 
during the present century. 

Mr. RAN ALL. What is the limitation as to the i sat bret 

Mr. GARFIELD. It is limited to $7,500; and I hope the gentleman 
will allow me to say that in addition to the great interest which such 
a history of the expeditions authorized by the United States it may 
enable us tosave a good deal of money by preventing the overlapping 
of surveys of territory which has already been surveyed, and I ask 
the gent: to hear the joint resolution read. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

That the Secretary of State be authorized and directed to cause to be prepared 
and published a brief history of the several surveys and scientific expeditions or- 
even and inasi by the United States during thè century just closed, includ- 
ing in said history the various foreign and oceanic expeditions, the surveys of the 
coast and of the lakes, and the several topographical, scientific, and mi sur- 
veys of the interior; and that the same be reported to Congress as soon as practi- 
cable. And to enable the Secretary to carry into effect this resolution, the sum of 
$7,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated ont of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. RANDALL. I have no objection to the reference of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
see that it is too late in the session to refer such a resolution if it is 
designed to pass it. 

Mr. RANDALL. It may be the entering-wedge to a large expend- 
iture of money, and I ask the gentleman to have it referred. 

Mr. GARFIELD, It has already been referred to the gentleman’s 
own committee. 

Mr. HOAR. Allow me to say to the gentleman that Lewis and 
Clarke’s exploration of the whole Northwest is entirely inaccessible 
now and no copies can now be obtained for libraries or for any other 


th 
e . RANDALL. My experience shows that the dangerous step in 
reference to these matters is the first step, If the gentleman from 
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Ohio is willing that the joint resolution shall be referred to a com- 
mittee, I am ready to consent that the committee shall report it back 
at any time. 

Mr. GARFIELD. It was referred to the gentleman’s committee, as 
I have already stated. 

Mr. BANKS. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me to move that 
the House adjourn? 

Mr. GARFIELD. Not at this time. Will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania agree that his committee shall have leave to report it back 
at any time? 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not want it referred to my committee. I 
think the Committee on Public Lands is the proper committee. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I have no objection to that reference if the gen- 
tleman will allow it to be reported back at any time. 

Mr. RANDALL. Ihave no objection to that if it be referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Imove, then, that the pe resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands, with leave to report it back at 
any time, 

was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


EXPENDITURES IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. COX. I yield for a moment to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLYMER] who desires to make a report in order that he may 
leave the House. 

Mr. CLYMER, from the Committee on È nditures in the War 
Department, submitted a report in writing; which, with the views of 
the minority, was laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

EXPENDITURES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


Mr. COX. I yield fora moment to the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
CAULFIELD] to submit a report. 

Mr. CAULFIELD, by unanimous consent, submitted a report in 
writing from the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Justice; which, with the views of the minority, was ordered to -be 
printed and recommitted to the committee. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the reports shall be presented at the same 
time and printed. 

Mr. RANDALL. They will of course be printed together, but the 
majority report is en made. 

Mr. W N, of Iowa. Let the understanding be that the report 
is not to be brought back by a motion to reconsider. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. JOYCE submitted the views of the minority. 


SURVEYS OF THE POWELL, CLINCH, AND EMERY’S RIVERS. 


Mr. TERRY. I ask unanimous consent that all the res abe of the 
surveys of the Powell, Clinch, and Emery’s Rivers, which were sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of War, and which the House failed to order 
to be printed, shall mow be ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. And recommitted to any committee? 

Mr. TERRY. No, sir; simply printed as a public document. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. : 

Mr. HALE moved to reconsider the vote by which the reports were 
ordered to be printed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


EXTRA PAY OF CONGRESSMEN. 


Mr. COX. I yield for a moment to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Fort] to submit a report from the Committee of Accounts. 

Mr. FORT, by unanimous consent, submitted a report, which was 
read by the Clerk, as follows: 

The Committee of Accounts, to whom was referred the following resolution :— 

“ Whereas there are no statutes nor uniform precedents fixing the compensation of 
members of special committees for attending the same sitting outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That a committee of five members of this House be appointed by the 
Speaker to consider and report how or upon what basis said compensation shall be 


estimated and determined 
would respectfully report that in the opinion of this committee the Speaker should 
committee mentioned in said resolution, 


not be required to appoint the spec 
for the reason that no compensation should ever be allowed to any member of Con- 
gress above his annual salary, aud this committee knows of no instance where extra 
compensation has been made when members of Con; have served on commit- 
tees outside of the Listriet of Columbia; their actual and necessary expenses have 
always been paid, and this committee deem that such should continue to be the rule. 


Mr. FORT. I ask the adoption of the report of the committee. 

The report of the committee was adop 

Mr. FORT moved to reconsider the vote by which the report was 
adopted ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

INTERNATIONAL CENTENNIAL REGATTA. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint reso- 
lution (H. R. No. 162) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to de- 
tail officers for a d international centennial regatta on the 
Schnylkill River; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

REPEAL OF RESUMPTION ACT. 

Mr. COX. Iam instructed by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to whom was referred House bill No. 3074, to repeal in part the 
resumption act of 1875, to report the same back with a substitute, 
(H. R. No. 4064,) which I ask the Clerk to read. 


The Clerk read as follows: - 


A bill to repeal the resumption-day clause in the resumption act of 1875: 

Fs —— 5 3 the „ clause in section 3 whe a entitled 
“An rovide for the resumption of specie payments,” ro anuary 1 
1875, which clanse is in the words’ following, to wits 5 8 

On and after the 1st day of January, 1879, the Secretary of 8 
redeem in coin the United States legal. er notes then outstanding on their pre- 
sentation for redemption at the office of the assistant treasurer of the United 
States in the city of New York, in sums of not less than $50”"— 
be and the same is hereby repealed. 


Mr. COX. I would state for the information of the House that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, consisting of members from 
both sides of the House, have come to an accommodation as to this 


‘debate, to allow one hour and a half, if the House please, for debate 


on this substitnte, and one hour and a half for debate on another 
measure which I propose to follow this bill. 

Mr. GARFIELD. What is that other measure? 

Mr. COX. It is a concurrent resolution for the appointment of a 
joint commission to consider the “attest! Pe st which was intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. GIBSON.] If agreeable 
to both sides of the House, at the end of an hour and a half I pro 
to call up that concurrent resolution and to have an hour ant a half 
of debate on that also. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Before the vote is taken on the other? 

Mr. COX. To have the vote taken on the first bill at the end of an 
hour and a half. If the House please, I propose to call the previous 

uestion on the first bill at the end of an hour and a half, and to call 
the previous question on the concurrent resolution at the end of an- 
other hour and a half. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. What distribution of time does the 
gentleman from New York propose! 

Mr. COX. I propose to divide up the time on both sides of the 
House, an hour and a half on the first bill and an hour and a half on 
the concurrent resolution. Ido not myself 5 to occupy more 
than five minutes, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] and 
myself will divide up the time equally between his side of the House 
and this side of the House. 

Mr. RANDALL. Three-fourths of an hour on each side! 

Mr. COX. Three-fourths of an hour on each side on each propo- 
sition. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I suggest to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
2 to allow two hours’ debate on the first bill. I must object to 
anything less than two hours, and that I think is little enough. 

Mr. COX. Ihave no objection to allowing two hours on the first 
bill, and an hour on the other. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Lask that the resolution of the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON] may be read. j 

Mr. PAGE. Before that is read, I would like to ask if the Speaker 
should not divide the time, not according to the side of the House, 
but among the friends and the opponents of this bill? There may be 
some gentlemen on the opposite side of the House who are op to 
this repeal, and I think the time should be equally divided by the 
Speaker between the friends and the enemies of this measure. 

Mr. COX. The arrangement will be satisfactory to gentlemen on 
tha! side, for the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] will have charge 
of the time. 

Mr. FORT. I reserve any point of order or objection to the con- 
current resolution until it is read. 

Mr. COX. I will send the concurrent resolution to the Clerk’s desk 
to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A concurrent resolution for the appointment of a joint commission to consider the 
monetary system. 

Resolved by the House . eee ee, (the Senate ee ee commis- 
sion is hereby authorized constituted, to consist of three to be ap- 
pointed by the Senate; three members of the House of Representatives, to be ap- * 
— by the Speaker; and experts, not exceeding three in number, to be selected 

y and associated with them, with authority to determine the time and place of 
meeting, and to take evidence, and whose duty it sball be to inquire— 

First, into the change which has taken place in the relative value of gold and 
silver; the causes thereof; whether permanent or otherwise; the effects thereof 
upon trade, commerce, finance, antl productive interests of the country, and upon 
the standard of value in this and foreign countries; 

Second, into the poirot the restoration of the double standard in this country, 
8 legal relation between the two coins, silver and 

01 ; 


Third, into the policy of continuing legal-tender notes concurrently with the me- 
tallic ea and the effects thereof upon the labor, industries, wealth of the 
conntry; an 


Fourth, into the best means of providing for facilitating the resumption of specie 

yments. 

Whe said commission is authorized to employ a stenographer, and shall report on 
or before the 15th day of January, 1877, with evidence taken by them and such 
recommendations for legislation as they may deem proper. 

Mr. FORT. I desire to reserve whatever point of order may lie 
against that concurrent resolution requiring its first consideration in 
the Committee of the Whole. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The concurrent resolution is not now 
before the House for action ; it has been read simply for informa- 
tion. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Is it the purpose of the gentleman from New 
ork ar, Cox] reporting this bill to allow amendments to be offered 
to it 

Mr. COX. The committee have instructed me to deny all requests 
for the offering of amendments in the House. 
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Mr. LAWRENCE. And you do not propose to fix any time for re- 
sumption ? 

Mr. COX. The committee propos simply the measure introduced, 
without amendment. It is for the House to decide, in voting upon 
the previous question, whether it will allow amendments or not. 
That is not for the committee or myself to decide. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. And it is not proposed to adopt any means look- 
ing to er ae 

‘ihe SPEAKER pro tempore. The House in voting upon seconding 
the demand for the previous question will decide whether it desires 
to amend the bill or not. 

Mr. MORRISON. I wish to offer as an additional section an amend- 
ment to this bill, making preparations for resumption of se ay- 
ment. I desire to know from the gentleman from New York [Mr 
Cox] whether he will allow such an amendment? 

Mr. COX. Iam not authorized by the committee to make any such 
arrangement, and with all respect for my friend from Illinois, I can- 
not agree to it without the cousent of that committee. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I desire to offer a substitute. I would 
like to know from my colleague whether he will allow me to offer a 
substitute! 

Mr. COX. I must give my coll e [Mr. Hewirr] the same an- 
swer that I have given to the gentleman from Illinois. I have no 
objection to having the gentleman’s amendment read for the in- 
formation of the House, but I do not propose to yield for any amend- 
ment, 

Mr, Speaker, the House will understand that, in presenting these 
two measures, it is not intended that the one should be an amend- 
ment or substitute for the other. The bill now pending provides 
simply for the repeal of the resumption-day clause in the act of Jan- 
uary 14, 1875. The other measure is a concurrent resolution. It is 
not in any sense a substitute for this bill. It has no relation to the 
substance of the bill. It is no more germane to it than is an inquiry 
germane to a conclusion. One raises a commission; the other is a 
consummated measure. 

Mr. Apes in bringing this measure before the House I am fully 
aware that it is presented at the end of a long and tedious discussion 
in the committee reporting it, as well as in the House, press, and coun- 
try. This discussion has aroused not only partisan feeling during this 
presidential year, but a great deal of ratiocination and sophistry 
among fiscal minds. For many months it seemed impossible to solve 
any of these troublesome problems, at least during this session of 

Jon, 

The concurrent resolution for the appointment of a commission to 
consider questions connected with the currency is in the line of prec- 
edents, in Frauce, in Germany, and in England, as well as in this 
country, that men who are experts should be associated with legisla- 
tors in order to give this coin and resumption question a careful, 
thorough, and exhaustivestudy before further legislation is demanded. 

Upon one thing I think all should that the act fixing January 
1, 1879, as the day for specie resumption is hopeless of execution and 
astanding threat to our n What possible good to the busi- 
ness interests of the country has it effected ? What practical purposes 
has it subserved in arousing dormant or dead energy? dur best 
business men have answered and have said to our committee that re- 
sumption on that day is a chimera. We had before us many prac- 
tical men and bankers. Irecall one whom we questioned. He wasa 
Mr. Hall, of Boston. He was the head of the bankers’ convention of 
the United States which met a year or more ago at Saratoga. The 


question was asked him, “Can we resume at the day fixed?” He- 


answered, as almost every intelligent, thoughtful man has answered, 
“No, sir; there has not n proper preparation therefor, and it is 
impossible to reach resumption at that time.” Go outside of the pol- 
iticians and ask the j Sica, and you will find the same honest re- 
spouse. Let us deal fairly with our people, The attempt or pretense 
to do a hopeless thing arouses needless apprehension, helps specula- 
tion at the expense of industry, and cannot impress the people with 
either our sense of wisdom or our regard for their interests. 

Mr. Speaker, this financial problem is a hard one to solve. We 
may have to make sacrifices many and great before we reach the real 
solution of specie resumption. Although all parties may seem to look 
toward that grand goal of prosperity when there shall be no irredeem- 
able paper, yet one thing is as sure as anything of record in the Amer- 


ican ves, that since the act of January 14, 1875, not one single 
rescript, order, effort, or paper can be found connected officially with 
the Government which helps resumption to a real conclusion. our 


public conduct negatives the idea that we can reach specie resumption 
on the Ist of January, 1879. The last report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which I have before me, gives no uncertain sound. It is a 
confession of impotency in that direction. The President of the 
United States himself—why, did he not himself when he signed this 
act providing for the resumption of specie resumption look upon the 
act as a make-shift and anillusion? He said: 


I venture upon this unusual method of conveying the notice of approval to the 
„House in which the measure originated,” because of its great im ce to the 
country at large, and in order to suggest further legislation which seems to me 
essential to make this law effective. 


It is a subject of congratulation that a measure has become law whichfixes a 
org Pee spe irate arpaa aa W 2 an obligation on the part 
o gress—if in wer—to give su n as may prove necessary to 
redeem this promise, ** z 


Where is the proposed legislation, the “further legislation,” to make 
the law essentially effective? How has Congress redeemed the prom- 
ise and performed the obligation? Was it “in its power?” If so, 
why has not the legislation been suggested here orin the Senate by 
the friends of the Chief Executive? O, but it may be said that the 
late Secretary of the Treasury has shown us the path to resumption ! 
Has he! If so, it will be found in his last report; and if in that 
report, it onght to have been supplemented with essential legislation. 
That report is before me. On its twentieth e the Secretary tells 
us that he must have the accumulation of a large amount of gold to 
avert the ibility of failure! Of course such an amount, he tells 
us, can only be procured with difficulty. This we know, for do we 
not export it in large quantities as well for our bond interest as oth- 
erwise? Does he not remind us that it would embarrass our own 
trade and commerce and that of other countries? Do we not know 
what he means? But let me quote with emphatic italics: 

The act in question not only makes express provision for resumption at a fixed 
date, but commits the Government to the use of all such means as may be needful 
to that end. Jf experience shall show that the means provided by Oongresa need to be 
supplemented by further legislation for the easier and more certain accomplishment of 
the end, it must be assumed that Congress will not suffer the great purpose to be im- 
led for want of such additional legislation. The act confers large 1 on the 

retary of the Treasury, touching the issue of United States bonds for the pur- 
poso of ing the supply of gold necessary to execute such of its provisions as 
into immediate operation, and to provide for the redemption in 17 of United 
States notes outstanding on and after the Ist of Janunry, 1879. In respect the 
wer conferred on the Secretary is ample; but if, for any cause, it should be found 
Tmpracticable to accumulate in the Treasury a sufficient amount of gold to carry 
out the provisions of the act, the Secretary is left without the choice of other 
means to accomplish the end. It may, perhaps, be doubted whether the process of 
accumulating a large amount of gold by a given time could go on without meeting 
opposition from the financial powers of the world. It is safe to say that so large an 
amount of gold as would be in 73 to carry out the purpose and direction of the 
act cannot be suddenly acquired. It can be done only by gradual processes, and by 
taking advantage of favorable conditions of the money market from time te time, 

The loss of interest on large sums hoarded in the ury for a considerable 

riod in ad vance of January, 1879, is a consideration not to be 1 although 


t should not be | gree olay to outweigh the benefits to result from and com- 
plete execution of the act. 


But the Honse is already familiar with these recommendations. We 
know their inner significance. They show how impossible it is in the 
nature of the business interests of this western hemisphere and the 
other to collect the amount of coin sufficient to reach resumption on 
the Ist day of January, 1879. No provision has been made forit and 
no provision can be made for it. The act a part of which we would 
repeal, is an act for 8 with resumption left out. Not one 
step has been taken to make fot the often-repeated promise. The 
promise has been broken so often that it is a hinderance, not a help; 
as such it should be repealed. The act a portion of which we now 
propose to repeal was passed, as we all know, hastily. It was passed, 
as it was confessed at the time, as a party necessity, under ut whip 
and spur of the previous question. Yet the vote upon it was not alto- 
gether a partisan vote. The record I have here before me. It is on 
page 318 of January 7,1875. It shows that some of the best business 
men on the other side of the House, men like the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. TOWNSEND, ] the gentlemen from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Prerce and Mr. Hoar,] and others whom I could name on that 
side, are among the 106 noes against the 125 ayes. Such sagacious 
men disfavored this measure at the time. But it was driven through 
to meet a party emergency; but no such emergency either at Cin- 
cinnati or elsewhere has been able te re-enforce it either by the Sen- 
ate or by the House, and not even by the urgent entreaty of Ex-Sec- 
retary Bristow or President Grant. - 

My friend from Maine [Mr. HALE] pro at the beginning of 
this session a joint resolution which is before me. I ask to insert it: 


DECEMBER 15, 1875. 


Mr Hale submitted the following; which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: _ 

“ Whereas the country is under the evils of an irredeemable currency, 
which canses uncertainty in business and stimulates speculation, to the prejudice 
of legitimate business and labor; and whereas both political parties in the United 
States stand committed against repudia jon and in favor of a speedy return to specie 
payments; and whereas Congress established a like policy in the act of March 16, 
1869, which was followed by the act of January 14, 1875, providing for the resamp- 
tion of pete my pepe on the Ist day of January, 1879: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, Thatin the jadgmentof this House prompt legislative measures should 
be taken to render said act of January 14, 1875, effective by placing in the hands of 
~ Secretary of the Treasury whatever power may be necessary to that end.” 


GEO. M. ADAMS, Clerk. 


I could not report this back because there was a motion to recon- 
sider; and pending that the committee could not consider the reso- 
lution. Whether it was intended in earnest or simply for rhetorical 
purposes, perhaps to enable his distinguished colleague [ Mr. Blaine] 
to make a speech on the specie question in the early part of the ses- 
sion, [do not know. Nevertheless it was referred to our committee, 
and we waited for the judgment of this House or the gentleman to 
take “ prompt legislative measures to render the act of January 14, 
1875, effective by placing in the hands of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury whatever power may be necessary to that end.” We waited in 
vain. 

No, sir, nothing has ever been proposed to that end. Nothing ac- 
ceptable has been brought forward or sent to us by the Senate. 

do not speak out of order when I say that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, which has been perhaps one of the best-abused 
committees of this Congress, haye considered every possible condition, 
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every proviso, all sorts of substitutes and amendments, if possible to 
re-enforce this act which would give us specie ostensibly on the 1st of 
January, 1879. But all in vain. 

At the last meeting of onr committee we endeavored in part to solve 
finally the difficult problem of the session. For months fruitlessly 
we endeavored to report an affirmative substitute for the repeal of 
the inconsequential act of January 14, 1875, which only seemingly pre- 
pared for resumption. When wefoiled in that, and when from no party 
there came any project for the re-enforcement of that act, we had leave 
to report at any time for the action of this House. I have favored 
any report which would bring the House toa vote on the repeal. The 
chairman of this committee is not therefore responsible for any delay 
or failure, He asks leave to say as much to this House, which has 

iously honored the committee by an unusual privilege, giving as 

is reason for this action that the law pro to be repealed is a 

futile menace and a delusive hope, impossible of execution, and no 
help, but a “hinderance” to ie resumption. 

t then remains? To strike out of this bill the day fixed; to 
strike out of the bill the hopeless menace to our business, so if pos- 
sible to give an impulse to prosperity. Let us at least, if we can do 
nothing more, brush away the rubbish, so as to build on sure founda- 
tions for bal she age future in which coin shall play its indispensable 
and capi pn in the exchanges and business of our country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I intended only in opening this debate to take 
five minutes of the time of the House. I yield now to the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. GoopR, ] who will follow in favor of the pro 
sition. After that I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. 
Kasson,] who will parcel out the same time to the opponents of the 


measure. 

Mr. GOODE. It will be impossible, Mr. Speaker, in the space al- 
lotted to me by my friend from New York to discuss this question. 
Nor do I deem it necessary to do so. The billis a very plain and sim- 
ple one in its provisions. It provides simply for the repeal of that 

rtion of the third section of the so-called resumption law which 


es the Ist day of January, 1879, as the day for the commencement | y 


of the resumption of specie payments; that is all. It is conceded now, 
sir, I believe on nearly all hands that this so-called resumption law 
cannot be carried into effect at the time indicated. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his last annual report, informs 
the House that additional legislation is necessary before it can be car- 
ried into operation; and the President, in his last annual message, 
confesses his inability to suggest what that legislation shall be. Not- 
withstanding this so-called resumption law originated in a caucus of 
the republican party and was forced through Congress as a measure 
under the operation of the previous question 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. GOODE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FORT. Asarepublican I must here distinctly state that no 
caucus ever was held on that measure, and that it was not originated 
in a republican caucus, 

Mr. GOODE. Then, Mr. Speaker, I have been entirely misinformed 
I have always understood, and never heard it disputed until now, 
this measure was agreed upon in a senatorial caucus of the repub- 


1 RO 

Mr. It may have been in the Senate, but not so far as the 
House is concerned. 

Mr. GOODE. I repeat, it was agreed upon in a senatorial caucus 
of the republican pers So much for that. But now, Mr. Speaker, 
I say, notwithstanding it had its origin (I accept the amendment) in 
a senatorial cancus of the republican party, we find in a recent con- 
vention of that party, held in Cincinnati, it has been utterly repudi- 
ated. Sofar from the committee on resolutions indorsing this prop- 
osition, we find them making no allusion to it whatever, and con- 
tent themselves with a few vague, indefinite propositions as to the 
duty of resumption at the earliest practicable moment. It will be 
found by reference to the proceedings of that convention that this 
resolution offered as a substitute for the fourth resolution of the com- 
mittee was voted down by a large majority: 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the Congress to ide measu carrying 
out the provisions of what S Ganed the resumption act of 8 the eu 
e e of specie payments at the time fixed by said act cannot be further 


I say that proposition, sir, offered as a substitute for the fourth 
resolution of the committee, was voted down by a large majority, and 
General Hawley, of Connecticut, chairman of the committee, declared 
in Sapen ard by fa to bg ee that he would be un- 
willing to go before the people in nding campaign as the advo- 
cate of this bill known as the draba p aw. ie 

Now I desire to know, if it has been publicly repudiated by the 
party which brought it into existence, if it has been contemptuously 
ignored in the house of its friends, if in addition to this it kas been 

enounced by the democratic party in Saint Louis as an obstruction 
and hinderance to resumption, I want to know why, if there is none 
so poor to do it reverence, it is there should be any hesitation on the 
part of this House as to its repeal? 

Mr. Speaker, as was said by my coll e on the committee, what 
is it as long as it remains on the statute-book but a standing menace 
to all the business interests of the country? Ever since it has been 
in operation we find the process of contraction has been ingon. It 
was in proof before our conimittee, the Committee on — and 


Currency, that since this law went into operation more than 850, 000, 000 
had been withdrawn from circulation; that two hundred national 
banks had gone into liquidation, and that twice two hundred were 
preparing to follow suit. What has been the result? Why, Mr. 
Speaker, wherever you look, in whatever e eee turn your eye, 
you find business is sapu, industry paralyzed, enterprise inac- 
tive, production suspended, and labor unemployed ; agriculture is 
suffering everywhere over this country and languishing for the want 
of necessary capital; the workshop and the factory are closed, and 
thousands of mechanics dependent on their daily labor for their daily 
bread are found begging in the streets, not for bread, but for that 
work on which their bread depends. Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield to no 
man on this floor or elsewhere in an earnest desire for a resumption 
of specie payments at the earliest practicable moment. I want a 
sound, honest, stable currency, not dependent on the whims of par- 
ties or the caprices of politicians. One of the greatest curses that 
could piy be inflicted on any people is an irredeemable paper 
currency. The national faith and the national honor are pledged, 
irrevocably pledged, to the redemption in coin of the legal-tender 
notes of the United States. But, sir, in my humble judgment there 
can be no return of specie payments until there is a return of pros- 
perity to the country, This consummation so devoutly to be wished 
must come, if it come at all, as it will come inevitably, from the de- 
velopment of our material resources, from the revival of our indus- 
tries, from the restoration of hope and of confidence to our people. 

Sir, if there is anything to be learned from the lessons of experience 
and of history, they teach us that the shortest road to resumption 
lies in the correction of governmental abuses, in the reduction of 
governmental expenses, in the practice of honesty, simplicity, and 
economy in public as well as in pran life. I desire to quote here 
the expressive lan of Mr. Tilden, which I had the pleasure of 
reading a little while ago: 

There is no royal road for a t more than for an individual or a corpor- 
ation. What want to do now is to cut down your 8 and live within 

our income. I would give all the legerdemain of finance financiering—I would 
give the whole of it for the old homely maxim. Live within your income.“ 

And I say, Mr. Speaker, if we will continue this good work, if we 
will go forward in the line which has been marked out by this demo- 
cratic House of Representatives, if we will continue the good work 
of strict economy and official retrenchment; in a word, sir, if we will 
practice the old-fashioned virtues of our sires and live within our 
means, the day of resumption cannot be far hence. Here is the royal 
road—honesty, simplicity, economy, retrenchment. Here lies the royal 
road not only to resumption of specie payments, but to the prosperity, 
the welfare, and the happiness of our people. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania, rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that in accord- 
ance with the arrangement which has been made the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Kasson] now holds the floor. 

Mr. KASSON. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. TOWNSEND. ] 

Mr. COX. Iexpect to get the floor at the end of the hour to call 
the previous question. 

The SP R protempore. The Chairunderstands that that was 

to by the common consent of the House, 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. It seems to me that the legis- 
lation proposed by the Committee on Banking and Currency is sub- 
mitted to the House wrong end foremost. The proper action of this 
House would be, first to appoint the commission which has been pro- 
vided for in the resolution that comes from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency to ascertain the financial difficulties under which 
the country lies, and after that to apply the remedy. But the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in its wisdom has thonght proper 
to provide, first, that there shall be a repeal of the resumption law, 
and: that, after that, there shall be a commission to inquire whether 
or not it ought to be repealed. Thus they have reversed the proper 
order of things, for it would have been the part of wisdom to have 
endeavored to ascertain the causes of the financial difficulties and 
then to have applied the remedy. 

But the action of that committee, com as it is of a majority 
of the democratic party, shows to the world the utter incapacity of 
that party to manage the financial affairs of the country or even to 
suggest the means whereby the difficulties under which we suffer 
might be alleviated or might becured. That party has been in power 
here for eight months past. It has had some twenty or at can- 
cuses—I do not know how many—on this financial question. It has 
had all kinds of propositions offered to it by the democracy, and to- 
day it stands before the world acknowledging the fact that it is un- 
able to propound a single proposition that will aid toward the resump- 
tion of specie payments. That party complains that nothing has 
been done to carry ont the law of 1875. if it has not been done, npon 
whom does the fault lie? It has to-day its majority here in the 
House and its majority in the committee. And yet it comes before 
the world and confesses that it is aye unable to grapple with and 
manage the financial question. And after all its nominee for Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his letter, which is laid upon our desks 
to-day, acknowledges the wisdom of the s tions of the President 
of the United States and his Secretary of the Treasury, who, in the 
message of the President and in the report of the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, propose a measure which, if it could be enacted into a law, 
would lead surely and in a short period to the resumption of specie 
payments, 

In that m e and report it was su, 157505 that the surplus legal- 
tenders of the United States might saad y be funded in United States 
bonds at a low rate of interest and long date, and that these bonds 
would absorb all the excess of the legal-tenders that might be float- 
ing around and unneeded in the business of the country, and that it 
would appreciate the legal-tender so far that in a very short time it 
would be nearly at par and require but a small amount of gold in 
order to effect a redemption. Mr. Tilden in his letter acknowled 
the wisdom of these suggestions, and after a some “ glittering 
generalities” he recommended to his party that after they have pro- 
cured the repeal of the resumption law they should adopt the policy 
which has been shadowed out by the President and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, And this shows that there is no originality in the 
democratic party, either in the assembled wisdom of that party here 
or in their chosen candidate for the Presidency of the United States. 
They accept republican ideas, and then put them forth as their own. 

Now, with regard to the question of resumption of specie payments, 
we never know where to find the democratic party. At one time it is in 
favor of resumption and at another time it is opposed toit. In its plat- 
form in 1872, at the Baltimore convention, under the leadership of its 
great standard-bearer who said “the way to resumption is te re- 
sume,” it declared that it was in favor of an early and speedy return 
to spocie payments. In the democratic platformsof 1874 in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and I think in some of the Western States, it was 
also in fayor of returning early to specie payments; but in 1875 the 
democratic politicians in the States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and per- 
haps in Indiana, had changed their minds, had reeled from the high 
position that they had taken, and acknowledged their inability to pro- 

anything that would aid resumption and declared against it; and 
in the platform which was gotten up by the democratic party at Saint 
Louis it was inconsistent and antagonistic in its utterances. It was 
opposed to the changing standard of value such as is found in the 
legal-tender currency, and yet at the same time it was opposed to 
the act of Congress of 1875 that proposed to bring about a resump- 
tion of ie payments and do away with that changing standard 
which all the 81 knows is continually unsettling prices and 
making it impossible for any individual to tell what he will have to 
pay or toreceive at the termination of his contracts. Under the imperi- 
ous demands of that irresponsible body demanding the repeal of the 
resumption clause the democratic party is acting to-day and urging 
the passage of this bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with this uncertain frame of mind of the dem- 
ocratic party, with a hard-money candidate at the head of its ticket 
and a soft-money candidate at the tail of it, what can we expect of 
that party if it is allowed to come into power and to endeavor to 
manage the financial interests of the country? It says to the country 
that it is unable to solve this great problem and it does not know 
what can be done, and yet asks the people to intrust it with power to 
administer the financial affairs of the nation. All the party can do 
or has done is to stand as an obstruction to the resumption of specie 

ayments. It isanobstruction party. It has had no financial policy 

ere, and admits its incapacity to originate any. The republican 
party has pointed out the road to the resumption of specie payments 
in a funding of the surplus greenhbacks in an easy and natural way, 
and if the democratic party thinks that the means we have provided 
are not sufficient whereby it shall be carried out, it becomes its duty, 
paing baes in power, to suggest some means whereby the desideratum 
can be reached. Hitherto it has failed to make any propositions in 
that direction. But now thedemocracy acknowledge their incapacity, 
they say in their platform which they adopted at Saint Louis, the 
greenback is a changing standard of values in the hands of the peo- 
ple and the non-payment of which is a di of the plighted faith 
of the nation and that we have failed for eleven years to do anything 
toward the resumption so devoutly to be wished for; and yet they 
willfully forget that at the end of the war gold was at 150 and that 
to-day under republican management it is at 112, and that the repub- 
lican party has drawn the legal-tenders that much nearer to a redemp- 
tion in specie. : 

(Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the resumption act of January, 1875, in your 
judgment, contain adequate provisions to make good the promise of 
resumption in 1879? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. Yes, it does, if properly car- 
ried ont; but could be improved by additional legislation, such as I 
have indicated. 

Mr. KASSON. I ask the gentleman from New York to indicate to 
whom he next yields the floor? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Haymonp] 
for ten minutes. 

Mr. HAYMOND. Mr. Speaker, I cannot in the few minutes allotted 
to me in this discusion attempt an elaborate argument in favor of the 
repeal of the resumption law. I gave my views to the House on this 
88 in the early part of the session at considerable length, and 

can but reiterate the opinions then expressed, believing they are 
just as applicable to the question to-day as they were then. I repre- 
sent a constituency heartily opposed to the policy of the present re- 


sumption act, and I would place myself in direct antagonism to their 
wish if I should not cast my vote for this bill. There seems to be a 
wide difference of opinion between the people of different sections of 
the country on this subject; one section believing it is destructive to 
their interests, while another clings to it as the forlorn hope of re- 
sumption and a step in the direction of permanent prosperity. It 
is a remarkable fact that while these antagonistic views prevail 
and much undue sensitiveness exists, there is not to be found in 
either section of the country any well-informed financier who regards 
the resumption of specie payments possible under the provisions of 
this act at the time specified. The act is regarded everywhere as 
mere brutem fulmen; yet the opposition to its repeal is as strong and 
determined as if the act were practicable of execution and the em- 
bodiment of all that was essential to the solation of our financial 
difficulties. 

In the West the act is regarded with serious apprehensions as the 
cause, or one of the chief causes, of the present financial distress pre- 
vailing through the country; and whether this opinion is cor- 
rect or not, the repeal of the resumption clause will be hailed 
with joy by millions of people who are now looking to Congress for 
some measure of relief. Those demanding the repeal of the resump- 
tion law are sometimes derisively called inflationists, sometimes re- 
33 of our national obligations. This is not only unjust, but a 

slander. Not one in ten of the industrious, intelligent, and 
honest men of the West who ask this small favor of Congress 
is in any sense of the word an inflationist. Ou the contrary, I 
believe that a large ority of the people of all the Western 
States would op no obstacle to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments if assured that it can be brought about by some rational aud 
practicable method that will act equally and justly to all classes and 
all sections and will not spread ruin and consternation over the vital 
interests of the country. I believe such legislation would be accept- 
able to the great mass of the people, would be a Godsend in this 
hour of confusion and trouble; but if we cannot at this session agree 
upon any sensible legislation, let us not hesitate to undo what is now 
an acknowledged impracticability, a failure, and a terror to the pub- 
lic mind. To strike out this resumption-date clause from the act of 
riae ie 14, 1875, if s will Jo no one good, will at eet pone 
tranquillity, inspire hope, and give the people courage to their 
burdens patiently through this gloomy period of financial distress, 

The present resumption law stands as an impediment to resump- 
tion, and the sooner it is removed out of the way the better. It has 
remained upon the statute-books for a year and a half,and yet not a 
single step has been taken to execute its provisions or provide for 
the general r, of specie payments. Indeed it is not be- 
lieved by any one that any attempt will be made, even if the act re- 
mains unrepealed, to execute its impracticable provisions. If this 
conceded opinion is correct, why should the law be so tenaciously ad- 
hered to or so strenuously defended? Iam utterly unable to under- 
stand how gentlemen who profess to be in favor of resumption cling 
to this abortive scheme as if it were the palladium of their hopes, 
and at the same time declare that it is a sham and a delusion. It is 
folly to dispute over this plan of resumption that contains no prac- 
tical provisions for resumption. 

The bill before the House repealing the resumption-date clause, 
though it strikes out but a single sentence, effectually despoils an 
destroys all dangerous provisions of the resumption act. this is 
stricken out there will be but little left in the act of an objectionable 
nature. The provisions of the first section of the law substituting 
subsidiary silver coin for the fractional paper currency having been 
carried into effect, the removal of the resumption-date clause from 
the third section will leave no powers to be executed in the act ex- 
cept to redeem the legal-tender notes to the amount of 80 per cent. 
of the national-bank currency that may be hereafter issued. This 
amount can in no contingency be ter than the outstanding legal- 
tender notes in excess of $300,000,000, or altogether $69,679,228. The 
rapidity of this redemption will depend entirely upon the issue of 
circulating notes to national banks. If the banking capital of the 
country is rapidly increased, if there is an increased demand for more 
banking currency, then the legal-tender notes will be reduced and 
redeemed os passu, according to the 80-per-cent. clause. If, on the 
other hand, the demand for more banking currency be small, the re- 
demption of the legal-tender notes will necessarily proceed slowly. 
The probabilities are strong that it will require several years under 
this process to redeem the legal-tender notes in excess of „000,000. 
This may be accomplished without the sale of any bonds by using 
surplus Treasury notes or selling gold to purchase the requisite 
amount of said legal-tender notes to be redeemed as occasion would 
require. The Secretary of the Treasury is only authorized to sell or 
dispose of bonds for the redemption authorized by this act. He can- 
not sell or dispose of them for any other purpose; and when the re- 
sumption clause as contained in the bill before the House is stricken 
out of the resamption act, there will be no redemption authorized ex- 
cept that specified in the third section, namely, the redemption of 
the legal-tender notes to the amount of 80 per cent. of the sum of 
national-bank notes so issued to banking associations. It is plain, 
then, if there should be no more national-bank notes issued that 
there would be no further redemption of the legal-tender notes, If 
this construction of the law is correct, the striking out of the resump- 
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tion clause will amount practically to the same thing as an uncon- 
ditional repeal of the entire act, except the provisions relating to 
banking and free coinage. 

The repeal of the resumption act will leave the field clear and open 
for the devisement of some rational and practicable method for the 
adjustment of our financial difficulties. It is much easier and better 
to institute a measure de nove than to attempt to patch up and remodel 
an abortive and mischievous plan. The importance of an early set- 
tlement of the financial question upon some safe and satisfactory 
basis is now apparent. The present resumption law is the most ob- 
hese as well as the most difficult method of execution that could 

posay devised, and should be abandoned at once as worse than 
useless, 

Mr. EAMES. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose at this late day of 
the session to attempt to discuss the question of finance to any con- 
siderable extent. It has been my duty as a member of the Committee 
on Banking And Currency to give some thought dosing the course of 
the session to this difficult and delicate question, and I have formed 
in my own mind a definite and certain conclusion as to what would 
be the best policy to be pursued in order to put the Government of 
the United States in a position to redeem its pledge for the redemp- 
tion of the legal-tender notes in coin, 

We are, sir, in the ninth month of the first session of the Forty- 
fourth Congress, and during the entire session the Committee on 
Banking and Currency have had many propositions submitted for 
their consideration, to all of which the committee gave very careful, 
calm, and considerate deliberation; but so many different views were 
entertained on the question that it was impossible, until within the 
last twenty-four hours, for a majority of the committee to come to a 
conclusion in relation to it, or make any definite and distinct recom- 
mendation to the House. 

The bill reported to-day by the chairman of the committee as the 
result of the deliberation of the Committee on Banking and Currence 
during the past nine months to my mind is a bill that is ill-advised, 
unwise, and one which ought not to receive the approval of this House. 
The policy of the republican party in the past years has been to take 
steps in the direction of the resumption of specie payments. It was 
80 in the act of 1869 when the pledge was given to redeem in coin the 
legal-tender notes as soon as it was practicable. The policy was in 
the same direction under the acts of Jane 20, 1874, and the act of Jan- 
uary 14, 1875, which provided for the retirement of the fractional cur- 
rency by the issue of subsidiary silver coin, and fixed the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1879, as the day upon which the Government would pay its out- 
standing legal-tender notes in coin, and the policy of the republican 
party has since been steadily in the direction of resuming specie pay- 
ments. 

It has been said in this debate that dan has been done or can 
be done to carry out the expressed purpose of resumption under the 
provisions of the act of 1875, I beg leave to differ 2 from any 
statement of that kind, whether made by a member of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency or any other member of this House. I 
believe if the act of sani 1875, remains as it now is, there is more 
than one mode by means of which every legal-tender note outstand- 
ing on the Ist day of January, 1879, may be appreciated to par in 
coin and made equal to coin in its purchasing power. 

One mode has been suggested upon this floor to-day by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. TOWNSEND,] and I think a careful 
consideration of his proposition will lead any reflecting and intelli- 

nt mind to the conclusion to which he has come, that the polie 
should be as directed in the act of January 14, 1875, to purchase all 
the outstanding legal-tender notes not needed for the purposes of 
business or e. If that course should be taken by the purchase 
of these notes with bonds running for a long period of years and at 
a low rate of interest, the result would be that before we reach the 
time fixed for resumption every outstanding legal-tender note would 
be appreciated to par in coin. 

We know that there is now outstanding about $370,000,000 of legal- 
tender notes and something like $350,000,000 of national-bank notes ; 
the two together wom es e currency, which is used as a medium of 
exchange, something like §700,000,000. Now if whatever of this 
currency is not needed for the legitimate purposes of trade shall on 
or before the Ist day of January, 1879, be funded in bonds at a low 
rate of interest, the outstanding legal notes required for any legiti- 
mate purpose of business, as a medium of exchange in connection 
with the national-bank notes, on the Ist day of January, 1879, would 
be appreciated to par in coin and would continue equal in purchasing 
power to coin so ee required for the purposes of trade. I ven- 
ture to say that $70,000,000 of the outstanding legal-tenders would 
not be presented to the Treasury of the United States for redemption 
between this and that time, for every dollar would be kept in circu- 
lation if needed for purposes of business and trade. 

I will state one other proposition, which has been presented and 
upon which action has been pressed, one to which I have given my 
own attention more particularly than to either of the others, and the 
one which in the present sensitive condition of the finances of the 
country, it seems to me, without creating ady disturbance in our busi- 
ness relations, without contracting or inflating the present volume of 
the currency, will bring not only the legal-tender notes but at the 
same time the national-bank notes to par in coin. It is a proposition 
for and a preliminary step in the direction of resuming specie pay- 


ments. It does not propose to take any step backward. We all 
must agree that if we are ever to resume specie payments some time 
must be fixed for that purpose. 

The time has already been named by the act of January 14, 1875. 
That act was a notice of four years to the trade and commerce of the 
country of the intention of the Government to resume specie pay- 
ment. It has been acted upon from that time to this, and every con- 
tract that has been made since that time has been made in view 
of the provisions of that act. If the time named for resumption should 
now be repealed, its repeal will not only be injurious to our credit at 
home but would impair onr credit abroad, and prevent us from being 
able hereafter to fund our debt at a low rate of interest. 

The proposi which I make in my judgment is feasible, and I 
do not tate to hold myself solely responsible for it, so far as the 
Committee on Banking and Currency is concerned, for I believe I 
stand alone in that committee in favor of the proposition. It is that 
from this time to the 1st day of January, 1879, the Government shall 
reserve of the gold received from imports 6 per cent. annually of the 
amount of its outstanding legal-tenders for the purpose of being able 
to resume specie payments on the Ist day of January, 1879. With 
this reservation of coin I think at that time the Treasury of the United 
States would be in a condition to redeem every dollar of legal-tendcr 
notes that would be 3 for payment or redemption. That is 
a proposition which 1 think is entirely feasible and one that can be 
carried out without disturbing the financial relations of the count: 
and without appreciating the value of gold; and it may be done, as 
said before, without changing the medinm of exchange which now 
exists and which consists of legal-tender notes and national-bank 
notes, 

Six 5755 cent. upon the outstanding legal-tender notes annually re- 
served in gold would give each year the amount of $22,200,000; and 
at the time named, the Ist day of January, 1879, there would be a 
reserve in coin in the Treasury of the United States of about $55,500,- 
000. That amount, with the surplus which has constantly been held 
there over and aboye the gold obligations of the Government, the 
interest on the public debt and the sinking fund, would swell the 
entire amount to something like $70,000,000, 

Now I venture to say, from the experience of past years in banking 
in this country and in other countries, if there was $70,000,000 in 
gold in the Treasury of the United States, with $370,000,000 of legal- 
tender notes eee 800,000,000 of which, with the national- 
bank notes, are required for the legitimate purposes of business, that 
the $70,000,000 in gold would be sufficient to pay every legal-tender 
note that would be presented for redemption. It is to be remembered, 
in considering the question of the amount of specie required, that 
the legal-tenders and national-bank notes are scattered all over 
the country, that they are a more convenient medium of exchange 
in the transaction of business than coin, either silver or gold, and as 
Isaid before only that which is not required for the purposes of busi- 


ness and trade would be presented for redemption ; and I believe if 


this amount of money were reserved, then at the time now named for 
resumption every legal-tender would be appreciated in purchasing 
value to par in coin. i 

There is another fact which I desire to state in this connection; for 
it is said very plainly and boldly on this floor that no feasible prop- 
osition has been e for carrying resumption into effect at the date 
fixed ; it has been asserted that everybody agrees in the absolute ne- 
cessity of the repeal now proposed, because it is impossible by any 
plan that may be su ted to put the Government in such a position 
as to be able to pay in the money of the Constitution such of its notes 
as may be prenna Now, sir, when the State banks were in exist- 
ence, as all of us know who were acquainted with their vcr 
the amount of their circulation and deposits as compared with the 
coin in their vaults was very small indeed, We all know another fact, 
that notwithstanding the small quantity of their coin as compared 
with the amount of their circulation and Copo yai during nearly 
the whole of the period from 1851 to 1863, although they occasionally 
suspended specie payments, their notes were equal to coin in purchas- 
ing value, Tt appears from the reports that have been made from the 
Finance Department of this Government that in the year 1863 there 
were about fourteen hundred or fifteen hundred of these State banks; 
that their aggregate resources were something like $1,100,000,000 and 
their liabilities about the same amount; that the cirenlation and 
deposits of the State banks in 1863 were about $600,000,000, and the 
amount of coin in the vaults of all of them at that time about $100,- 
000,000. In other words, their coin was but as one dollar to six, or 
one dollar to seven, when compared with their circulation, deposits, 
and all other liabilities except capital stock. 

If one dollar in coin to six in State-bank notes is sufficient to keep 
the circulation of State banks at par in coin it is reasonable to sup- 
8 that the same amount of coin in proportion to the outstanding 

egal-tenders would also keep them at par with coin. 

And certainly there cau be no difficulty in reserving in coin from 
the duties on imports the amount 7 by this proposition, for 
the epee ety eet of the public debt during the last fiscal year was 
nearly $30,000,000. 

Another proposition which has been made and urged, and which 
will accomplish the same end, is the purchase at stated times in lim- 
ited amounts of such part of the legal-tenders as are not required for 
the purposes of business, 
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No, Mr. Speaker, the difficulty in resuming specie-payments on the 
Ist of January, 1879, is not because there are no feasible plans for that 
purpose. The real difficulty is the want of a disposition to take 
some preparatory step which is required so as to be ready for resump- 
tion at the time named in the act of January 14, 1875. If there was 
a will in this direction it would be easy to find a plan by which to 
accomplish the a 

But if, for political effect in the coming contest for political power, 
no such plan shall be adopted at this session of Congress, I hope no 
bill will be approved which repeals the time now named for resump- 
tion. Irepeat that such a step would be astep in the wrong direction. 
It would render uncertain all business transactions, and make the time 
indefinite, when, if ever, the Government would redeem the legal-ten- 
ders in lawful money. 

Mr. COX. I now yield five minutes to my colleague, [Mr. HEWITT, 
of New York. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Mr. Speaker, I am under very 58 50 
obligations to my colleague, the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, for his courtesy in yielding me this time, because 
I find myself, as he knows, unable to agree with the report of the 
committee. I am one of those who believe that the resumption act 
of January 14, 1875, was one of the weakest, cradest, and most unsci- 
entific pieces of legislation intended to effect a financial reform that 
ever passed this House, and I thiuk I may say that the act has re- 
ceived the condemnation of every political economist in this country 
and abroad who has undertaken to consider whether it could be car- 
ried into practical effect or not. But if there were any doubt upon 

that subject the confession of the President of the United States 
and the report of the Secretary of the Treasury at the beginning of 
this session make the matter entirely plain to us and to the 3 

When the act was passed there was in the Treasury a considerable 
accumulation of gold. There was nearly or quite $70,000,000 avail- 
able forresumption ; and if that act had been intended to be aneffective 
piece of legislation the Administration would never have allowed that 
stock of coin to melt away so that it would be impossible at any sub- 

uent day to resume without replacing it. 

he party represented on the other side of this House have from 
the very outset—in 1869, in 1874, and in 1875—made pledges and dec- 
larations not one of which have they ever attempted to fulfill; and 
I charge upon them and upon the administration (with the single ex- 
ception of the late Secretary of the Treasury) that no substantial and 
honest effort has been made to resume specie payments. But they did 
one thing: they made the declaration to the world that we would re- 
sume specie payments on the Ist of January, 1879, and they com- 
mitted the honor of this country to that declaration. That honor 
they have had in keeping; and they have not kept it well. It is re- 
served in my judgment forthe democratic party to fulfill that pledge; 
and they will fulfill it, if time and 1 be given to them, an 
if it be possible to comply with this ill-advised declaration which they 
have made to the world, a declaration which should never have been 
made until by suitable measures of preparation it was evident the 
promise could be kept. 

[ Here the hammer fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I am very sorry, for I had notar- 
rived at the point I desired to make. 

Mr. COX. Thope there will be no objection to my colleague having 
five minutes of my time. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I really do not want to trespass on 
the time of my colleague because he has already been very generous 
in ie me the time I have occupied. 

Mr. COX. I give my colleague five minutes out of my time. 

Mr. HEWITT. of New York. I will occupy but one moment. I 
say that the party in power made a pledge, and that pledge we ought 
to try to redeem. If I am asked whether I think it practicable to 
redeem it on the Ist of J anuary, 1879, in the present condition of the 
country, I answer frankly, “no.” But I want to deal with this mat- 
ter with wisdom and statesmanship ; and there is but one way to do 
this. This question should be dealt with as it was treated in Eng- 
land during the long suspension there when they fixed three or four 
dates successively, trying each time to accomplish the object, and 
then confessing their inability, putting themselves upon the indul- 
gonne of the world for their good motives and their honest intentions. 

e have no right to repeal the pledge thus given to the world until 
it becomes 1 by the careful investigation of a competent au- 
thority that it is notin our power to fulfill this solemn engagement. 
And then we should as solemnly renew the promise and make proper 
preparations for its fulfillment. 

I say, then, there is but one way to deal with this question. It is 
to appoint a commission to take the whole subject into consideration— 
a commission upon which we can have men embodying the soundest 
financial wisdom of the country. Let them study this question in 
the light of the largest experience; let them make a report based 
upon the fullest consideration of every interest involved in it and the 
possibilities of the future; and upon such a report this House can 
Ani ie to Spe teas. porponts Ake Boake Val Us 

it is for that purpose, Mr. er, that ve upon 
the indulgence of reali e, ionar that I mi Ea papahan 
tute for this bill, to which he does not agree, an 


in order that I 
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Hp arrive at what I believe to be a substantial and practicable so- 
lution of this question. With the indulgence of the House, I əsk 
that my substitute may now be read. 

Mr. COX. Ihave no ohonon to having it read, nor would I ob- 
ject to the proposition itself, but I am not authorized by the commit- 
tee to accept it as an amendment. Iam not unwilling that it shall 
be adopted after this bill shall pass, but I think we will get substan- 
tially the effect of that measure in the bill that follows. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I ask my proposition be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill to provide for a commission to consider the resumption of specie payments. 

Be it enacted, £c., That a commission is hereby authorized and constituted, to 
consist of three Senators, to be appointed by the Senate, three members of the 
House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker, and three experts, to 
be selected by and associated with them, with fiosa re to determino the time and 
place of meeting, and to take evidence; whose duty it shall be to consider what 
measures are necessary aud practicable in order to bring about the resumption of 


specie payments at the earliest possible time consistent with a due re to the 
interests of the country, and to report a bill embodying the results of their inves- 
tigations on or before the 15th day of December, A. D. 1876. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that paper has 
been read for information. 

Mr. COX. Lyield now for five minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, [Mr. HUBBELL. 

Mr. HUBBELL. Mr. Speaker, it is perhaps one of the greatest 
drawbacks to the final settlement of the financial problem that it 
must of necessity be in some measure a political question, and that 
being so financial quacks can continually find full scope for their en- 
ergies, which have their effect on the body of the people who in turn 
each have a remedy for both real and fancied financial ills. 

I am quite certain it is the wish of all classes that the value of our 
legal-tender, whose issue was made necessary by the great struggle 
for the preservation of the Union, should never be less than it is to- 
day, but, on the contrary, that if should gradually be appreciated to 

ar with coin. But how to do this without 3 shock to the 

usiness interests of the country has been and is now the great prob- 
lem. On the one hand it has been thought that the proper way was 
to fix a day certain when this should take place, while on the other 
it has been contended that it can only be safely and permanently 
brought about when the conditions, many of which are unknown 
quantities, are reached, 

For one, sir, I have always contended that it was idle to arbitrarily fix 
a day in advance when we should commence to resume. And I regard 
that part of the act of 1875 which fixes the time for resumption as a 
menace to the business of the country, and as rendering to some extent 
nugatory the free-banking clauses of that act. And I regard its re- 
tention on the statute-book as mere sentiment and of no practical 
benefit whatever. The fact that the repeal is now brought forward 
as a party measure after “Samuel has been heard from, and everything 
forgiven,” does not influence my vote. Ishall most cheerfully vote 
for this measure, because I believe it to be a wise one, correcting a 
grave mistake, and in some measure relieving the labor and indus- 
tries of the country. 

Now, Mr. 8 I was right glad this morning to hear the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. GoopE] inform this House that his party 
had discovered the royal road to prosperity and to resumption. His 
road is honesty, retrenchment, economy, reform. I say again that I 
am glad his party have discovered it. I want to tell him and his 
party that the republican party have been traveling that road for the 
past sixteen years, traveling slowly, but surely; and the fact that the 

emocratic party has so lately discovered it may account for the zeal 
which has been manifested in that direction this winter, It is a fact 
that new converts are always zealous, and zealous people are ever apt 
to make mistakes; but I congr:tulate the democracy upon the fact 
that they have finally discovered the road. This is a sudden conver- 
sion, and the danger of backsliding is so great that I advise my dem- 
ocratic friends to gather together each morning and each evening and 
adopt as their centennial song the penitential hymn of Dr. Watts, of 
which I give for their benefit the following stanza : 
This is the way I long have sought, 
And mourned I found it not; 
My grief and burden long has been, 
Because I was not free from sin. 
[Laughter and applause. ] 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from New 


York has expired. 

Mr. KASSON, F yield for five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. CHITTENDEN, ] 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. Mr. Speaker, why repeal the resumption act 
of January 14,1875? Can Congress doit? Can this House do it with- 
out di ? Is it not repudiation, pure and simple, without excuse 
or palliation? Is it in anywise determined that the resumption of 
specie payments is not practicable on the Ist day of January, 1879? 

I have prepared carefully in answer to these inquiries a few remarks 
which I hoped to have had an opportunity to deliver here. They will 
require twelve minutes. I have not occupied one minute upon this 
floor in six weeks, and I now can get only four or five minutes. I 
therefore must ask consent to print the remarks I have prepared; 
and then I ask gentlemen of both parties to read them. 


My colleague and friend, [Mr. Hewitt, ] who just addressed yon, in 
an open letter published about three weeks ago in New York, gave 
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me a text. He said, Mr. Speaker, the legal-tender was an overdue 
debt; that it was a disgrace to the people; that, if the law authoriz- 
ing its funding had not been repealed, it would have been all funded 


long ago. 

‘The gentleman said, moreover, that a law enacted “to-day”—I use 

is precise words—a law enacted to-day permitting the funding of 
that debt in a 43 per cent. currency bond would result in the total 
cancellation of it within twelve months. Now I say, sir, that my 
friend and colleague from New York knows and his candidate for 
the Presidency knows that a law passed here to-day to fund that 
debt, which is the demand the world makes upon w in a 4 per cent. 
gold bond would result in sending an amount of gold to this country 
whereby in less than twelve months we should be as near specie pay- 
ments as France is to-day. And there is not an intelligent man who 
does not know that France is near enough to specie payments for all 
practical Sa Sec Iam amazed that my merchant friend should 
come here and talk politics on this subject, when he knows that there 
is piled up in London the largest stock of gold that has ever been 
accumulated there, owned by people that want to invest in the best 
bonds in the world. The gentleman knows that when Congress has 
passed a bill to fund the legal-tender debt, the United States 4 per 
cent. gold bond will be the best bond in the world, the bond that will 
attract that gold as surely as water descends to the sea. I tell the 
entleman from Vinge, I tell the gentleman from Indiana, I tell 
he gentleman from Michigan, and I put it in the RECORD, that the 
ractical resumption of specie payments prior to 1879 is perfectly 

easible, and for the rest I ask gentlemen to read the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. e gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
CHITTENDEN] asks unanimous consent to print some additional re- 
marks in this connection in the RECORD. 

There was no 50 and leave was epee 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. Mr. S. er, the bold and startling proposi- 
tion to make silver coin legal tender withont reserve or limitation 
has taken the country by surprise and excited much feeling in all 
financial circles, and it would, in my judgment, be extremely difficult 
toe rate the importance of the proposed legislation. It mani- 
festly involves vast personal and corporate interests and the national 
honor, It is in avery broad sense a new question. It is well known 
that the recent rapid_depreciation in the value of silver has become 
a subject of profound study and solicitude at London, Paris, Berlin, 
and throughout India; and a very late report to the British Parlia- 
ment on t 9 is noteworthy for this, that nobody in Euro 
has discovered the causes which have produced the unlooked- for de- 
preciation. Men of science and men of affairs are alike agreed that 
the question is complicated and obscure. Enough is known, however, 
to show that this is not the time to legislate upon the subject. No 
man who is wise will venture to say now what the final action of Con- 
gress should be. One need but pretend to understand the complex 
pones to expose his ignorance of it. More than any other question 

fore Congress at this session this imperatively demands time, care- 
ful consideration, and thorough examination. 

Foreign experts think they know, but are by no means sure of it, 
that the greatly increased pee of silver in our own country has 
unsettled its commercial value throughout the civilized world. The 
gentleman from Colorado says the law of 1873 did it. It is quite too 
goon to say that. Moreover it is an error to denounce that act as a 
trick. It was before Congress at least two years, and the bill in sub- 
stance as finally passed was printed for the study and use of both 
Honses of Congress thirteen times. 

Neither the experts commissioned by the British Parliament nor 
the gentleman from Colorado have solved the problem. We may 
safely say that if our great bonanzas do not “ peter out,” but hold 
out, it is clear that we ez a power in this metal the development 
and utilization of whic 1 well claim our most faithful attention. 
For the rest, it is apparent, the moment we think seriously, that the 
question is vital an reaching, one not to be treated hastily or in 
sy way trifled with, without frightful consequences. 

n my judgment, Mr. § er, if we would by one act create a 
financial sensation unmatehed in its dire and far-reaching results in 
the history of the world, we have but to pass the so-called silver bill. 

If we would cripple and in the end destroy a majority at least of 
all the national and savings banks in the country, we have but to 
pass this bill. 

If we would remorselessly inflict upon oursuffering people a aiy 
which no man can measure, and the end and consequences of whi 
no human foresight can predict, let Con, make this bill a law. 

If we seek to make the credit of the United States a by-word and 
3 wherever our flag floats to the ends of the earth, we have 
on 1 to pass this bill. 

we would make the Forty-fourth Congress famous in history 
and send its records down the fragrant with the venal odors of 
our time, by all means pass this bill before adjournment. But be 
sure, come what may as the result of faithful investigation of the 
subject, it were a crime against the pooni we represent to press a 
measure of such prodigious import through the forms of legislation 
W ignorantly. 

No, Mr. Speaker, we cannot restore prosperity to our country nor 
make the people content and happy by destroying or aiming a foul 
blow at the national credit. What will you do, for example, with 
the owners of more than three hundred millions of deposits in the 


sayin 


gs-banks of New York, when you have justified and ereated a 
panic among all the holders of Government bonds at home and abroad? 
Ah! Mr. Speaker, what do we see here? It is a spectacle which 
wight, if anything could, shake our faith in the stability of our in- 


stitutions. At the very point of time when by honest and intelli- 
gent legislation, giving full force to natural laws, our way is clear 

or thorough reform of the currency ; for the restoration of confidence 
to capital, the re-organization of new and prosperous industries, and 
the founding of the nation’s credit on a much higher plane than it 
has yet reached, comes a proposition, nay several of them, 
which would in a day sink our credit to à level with the Turks’, and 
cover the nation with everlasting disgrace ; and yet a majority of this 
House, which is supposed to represent and should represent the voice 
of the American people, has been only restrained from enacting such 
laws from week to week by persistent filibustering on the part of 
the minority. 

And this leads me to inquire, Why repeal the resumption act of 
January 14, 1875 Can Congress do that; can this House do it with- 
out d Is it not repudiation, pure and simple, without excuse 
or palliation? A few days ago my friend and colleague, the distin- 
8 chairman of the national democratic committee, in an open 

etter to the public, bravely and truthfully said—I quote his precise 
language: $ 

The legal-tender notes are an overdue debt; it is a disgrace to the people of this 
country that the payment of this debt should not have been made long since, If 
the original privilege of funding these notes in 6 per cent. bonds had not been re- 

ed, the debt would have been paid within twelve months after the close of the 
war. 
And again: 
To-day, if they were made fundable in a 4 per cent. currency bond, they would 
all be paid and might all be canceled within twelve months. 


Here is the truth; truth which touches the honor and well-being 
of every American citizen ; truth at the foundation of all our hopes 
of returned national prosperity, I ask my friend in the name of rea- 
son and common sense why he does not in the interest of a disgraced 
people bring forward a bill “to-day” in harmony with his conviction 
to fund the logal-tender debt? Does not my co ue know and can- 
not any student of finance see that events have ripened with 
rapidity since this Congress assembled last December, and that the 
time has fully come when the privilege to fund in 4 per cent. gold- 
interest-bearing bonds would stop all further shipments of gold and 
turn the yellow currents hither for investment in such bonds, pen 
substantial resumption of spea payments sure long before 1879 
Does not my merchant friend know that on the very instant the Con- 
gress of the United States wipes out the “di ” which he con- 
cedes, that from that moment our national credit will be foremost of 
all the nations of the earth, and that idle capital everywhere in Eu- 
rope will seek our 4 per cent. long bonds as the best security in the 
world? Does not my friend know from his experience as a master 
merchant and economist that the funding of the legal-tender debt 
under existing laws will nowise necessarily or in fact limit the circu- 
lation of paper money except as it may and should be limited by the 
demands of trade, and that such funding of the legal tender is the 
natural and sure primary step pointing to the conversion of all our 5 
and 6 per cent. bonds into 4 per cent. consols at an early day? Does 
not my friend see just here the promised and traditional reward of 
honest dealings, inasmuch as the saving upon the outstanding 6 per 
cent. bonds alone will be far more than sufficient to- pay the total 


interest on all the legal tender ? 

Why not restore the privilege of funding “to-day?” The gentle- 
man seems willing to censure the party in power for failing to do it. 
It was never so feasible as now; never. It seems to me a fair infer- 
ence, from his words which I have quoted, that he is himself in favor 
of funding. Will he say that he is so in his place in this House? Is 
funding the true meaning of the Saint Louis platform as he reads it? 
Does the distinguished chairman of the national democratic commit- 
tee feel warranted in pledging his party to such legislation? Will 
he himself frankly aaa squarely declare his support of such legisla- 
tion? Why, then, does he justify in his letter to the public the repeal 
of the resumption act or any part of it? 

And now I propose, with all courtesy and yet with all the force of 
truth, to show the gentleman's inconsistency in striking at that act. 
He justifies its partial repeal in his letter because it would restore 
“the legal-tender notes to their rightful position of a debt due upon 
demand and not on the Ist of 8 1879.“ He does this without 
offering any substitute and right in the face of facts showing that it 
will be easy substantially to resume long before 1879, and still claims 
that repeal is not repudiation! Let us test that claim. My colleague 
in his commercial affairs has often received with great satisfaction 
and renewed confidence from an unfortunate or improvident debtor 
a new promise to pay an old pastdue debt in full at a fixed date. 
Did he ever in a single instance receive with patience or without 
great indignation and reprobation from such a debtor long before such 
new promise had matured formal notice of its withdrawal? Is not 
that precisely the shameful position in which he and his party pro- 

to place the Government of the United States in respect to the 
E debt, the existence of which he himself characterizes as 
“a di to the people,” by repealing the promise to pay it in 1879? 
It cannot be pfu vee . 
How, then, can we reasonably hope for thorongh reform in auy 
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department of the public service in the face of such blindness of pub- 
lie judgment and hardness of the public conscience as tolerates such 
bold propositions of repudiation? As between man and man we 
know and recognize the absolute need of exact uprightness as the 
condition of personal honor. As legislators it is proposed that we 
are ignore uprightness and dally with it for selfish and partisan 
en 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


Am from the 9 Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. No. 3625) providing for the sale of the Osage ceded 
lands in Kansas to actnal settlers. 

The m e also informed the House that the Senate had passed 
the bill (H. R. No. 3168) relating to partition of real estate in the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment; in which the concurrence 
of the House was requested. f 


RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS, 


The House resumed consideration of the bill reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency repealing the resumption-day clause 
in the resumption act of 1875. 

1 COX. Iyield five minutes to the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 


OLMAN, 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from New York asks the question : 
Why repeal the resumption act? My answer would be that the car- 
rying of that act into effect is absolutely impossible, because while 
vastly promoting the advantages and interests of the centralized 
wealth of this country and its vested capital it is oppressing labor and 
bringing the wolf to the door of every laborer’s household in this 
country ; because it has prostrated every productive enterprise, and 
is a menace against every industry which employs the labor of the 
people of the United States, itis simply impossible. Resumption of 
specie payments is impossible unless 750 can reduce the volume of 
your paper money to a sum substantially equal to the amount of your 
coin. That proposition cannot be called in question in the light of 
the learning which the generations before us have furnished upon this 
question of finance. 

The passage of the act of 1869, which partially demonetized a large 
poian of the money in which payment of a portion of the public 

ebt might have been made, and the of the act of 1873, by 
still further diminishing the money available for meeting the public 
debt of the country and the engagements of its people—these acts 
have enormously en our public debt and have induced the 
holding of the bonds of this Government by foreign nations, render 
carly 8 absolutely impossible. Iam not surprised that a 
rtion of this Union should demand the prompt and inexorable en- 
orcement of this law, no matter what may be the perils to this coun- 
try. But on the present basis of taxation, Federal and local, it is 
impossible without the general prostration of the industries of the 
country that specie payana shall be resumed. With our taxation, 
Federal and local, reaching seven hundred and thirty millions a year 
it is practically impossible to reduce the volume of the currency and 
to maintain the honor of the nation and the obligations of the State 
aua Jora veramens. os justi 

e highway, as has been very justly stated, to specie resumption 
is to reduce the burdens which rest upon es loof this country ; 
especially the burden of Federal taxation. And this Congress will 
have done more toward resumption in reducing the burden of taxa- 
tion to the extent of $30,000,000, if it shall reach no farther during 
the present session of Congress, than all the laws you can enact. 
Economy in the Government, local as well as Federal, is the first and 
most important step toward the resumption of specie payments. 

But that fatal policy, the holding oat of motives by our financial 
policy for holding our debt abroad, has rendered this resumption 
impossible. France is no parallel. Her debt is due to her own 
citizens. The money that passes from her treasury to pay the inter- 
est on her bonds is not withdrawn from the country since she paid 
the enormons fine to the German people. Its payment is no reduc- 
tion of the agencies by which the industries A the ple are pro- 
moted The same is true of all other nations. Ours alone is indebted 
tothe great powers of Europe—England, Switzerland, France, Ger- 
ag | We are the debtor nation, the West is greatly indebted to 
the East, and this measure of resumption would add not less than 
$150,000,000, to the indebtedness of the debtor class of this country. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, at the time the act of 1875 became a 
law I was absent from the House on an investigation, ordered by the 
House, in Mississippi. Had I been here at the time I would have de- 
nounced that law, not only as a party necessity, so advocated by 
the republican party, but as a sham, a delusion, and a fraud. I can 
only characterize it as one with all the other contemporary acts of that 
party which has misruled the nation during the past eight years. 

In view of the waste, extravagance, and corruption of the present 
Administration in all its departments, that act can only be re; ed 
as deceptive of the true interests of the people; in fact, it was really 
intended to be a political make-shift instead of a statute passed in the 
true interests of the country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I believe in the propriety of viewing the acts of 


our political opponents, not as may have been intended by them, but 
in that light which may be productive of the most advantage. We 
have a notable example in the action of yesterday. The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Blaine] lately a member of this House has offered 
a joint resolution with an object to influence party animosities and 
introduce agitation on questions pertaining to religion as affected by 
politics, and the Judiciary Committee adopted his resolve with an 
amendment and introduced it as a demvcratic panacea for appre- 
hended evils—they extracted good from evil—no matter what opinion 
we may have in regard to the policy or principle of that action on 
the example quoted. Den 

In regard to this resumption law let us do likewise. Let us in the 
time that will be allowed to the democratic administration that is 
incoming in March next, as all our acts on this question are predi- 
cated on that belief and that desire—ilet us in the two years that will 
be given to us between March, 1877, and January, 1879, show to the 
people of this country that we can renew to them and make good the 
plighted but broken faith of the republican 3 They gave us a 
sham and a delusion. They gave us a promise without one single act 
or word of preparation in order to carry ont that promise and make 
it good. They, instead of offering the people of the conntry what they 
desired, a well-defined system of finance which would bring about 
resumption of specie payments, gave them but a miserable promise 
of renewal at a certain date. 

We ought to compel them as far as we can to keep faith with the 
people. We have inau, ted economy and retrenchment; let us 
also inaugurate that great principle which is allied to and which is 
but another name for the leader whom we have placed at the head of 
our presidential ticket. Let us, in the language of Governor Tilden 
and in the language of the Saint Louis platform, substitute some 
well-defined plan for a return to specie peyan instead of a barren 
figment of a date. Sir, my power shall be used as far as it goes in 
sustaining such a report from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. But what do they give us now? 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman give us the democratic plan for a 
return to specie payments? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I will answer the gentleman’s question. The plat- 
form of the democratic Becky. and the letter of acceptance of the 
democratic candidate for the Presidency set forth this fact, that there 
can be no resumption without date or with date unless the demo- 
cratic administration which is to come into power reverses the action 
of the past administration, unless it inangurates reform and retrench- 
ment and economy; unless, instead of corruptly spending the peo- 
ples money and dissipating the revenues of the Government, you 
make purity, integrity, and economy the principles of official action. 
That you have failed to do, and we promise to do it. I adhere to and @ 
sustain at the same time the principlesof my party. I take from m 
enemies that which is good. I adhere to the resumption act of 1875, 
and if I should have a voice in the next Congress, as it is almost now 
too late to do anything upon this question this session, I would ad- 
vocate those measures which would bring the country to that condi- 
tion of prosperity which would enable the Government without in- 
jury to the business interests of the country to stand by the law of 
1875, and to pay coin for every dollar of legal-tender now in circula- 
tion. 

Here the hammer fell.] 
r. KASSON. I now yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois, (Mr. CANNON.) 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker; I wish I had an hour, but I 
thank the gentleman for even a little time. At last this bill is re- 
ported. Eight months have elapsed, and the committee in the last 
days of the session report. I am for the bill, but it does not go far 
enough. 

8 under the organization of the House and its rules the 
Committee on Mines and Mining have reported a bill to provide for 
the coinage of the silver dollar and make it a legal tender for all debts 
public and private, Now,.then, under the rules that committee has 
an hour oak day and no more; just two dilatory motions, one to ad- 
journ and the other to adjourn to aday certain, take the hour, and 
the bill makes no pro; This has been followed day by day. The 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Hewrrt,] an influential member of 
this House, chairman of the national democratic central committee, 
and Tilden’s right-bower, leads off in this filibustering, with the help 
of the gentleman from Maryland and the gentleman from Iowa. Now 
the present bill under the rules is not in the morning hour and may be 
considered and amended from day to tay by a majority and passed with 
or without amendment, and no point of order lies against the bill nor 
is its consideration limited by time; and I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri, [Mr. BLAND, ] who has charge of the silver bill, 
and to the House, that without a change of the rules this is the only 

arliamentary key by which the silver bill can be passed this session. 

he gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cox, ] having charge of the bill, 
refused to receive any amendment and moves the previous question. 
Now, if the previous question is voted down, the bill is open to amend- 
ment, and I will offer what is known as the Kelley silver bill as an 
additional section to the bill. It is as follows: 

There shall be from time to time struck and coined, at the several mints of the 


United States, silver dollars of the weight of mi grains, as provided for in the 
act of January 18, 1837, upon which shall be the devices and legends provided by 


said act; and that the said dollar shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, 
public and private. 
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Now I want you gentlemen on the other side of the House to“ fish 
or cut bait.” This is the chance and the only chance you will have 
under the rules this session by which a bill can be passed by a ma- 
jority vote, making the silver dollar a legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, Gentlemen of the other side, do something positive for 
once during this session, The bill is all right so far as it goes, and I 
will vote for it as it is, for I am in favor of it, but would prefer to get 
my amendment in and I want to say that the remonetization of silver 
is of infinitely more importance, and unless you use the presens parlia- 
mentary key to put it on as an amendment to this bill I can see no 
hope of its being passed thissession. Some gentleman says the silver 
bill can pass as a separate proposition. The gentleman knows there 
is but one way to pass it this session as a separate proposition and 
that is for the majority of the House to restore the rules preventing 
are which you repealed at the first of this session. 

Mr. Speaker, if the 1 of the House honestly want to pass any 
bill or measure, it can always find a way to pass it. If the rules pre- 
vent, a majority of the House made the rules and a majority can 
change them. If the committees will not report, a majority of the 
House elected the Speaker who appoints committees, and the major- 
ity can elect another Speaker who will re-organize the committees so 
they will report. But I do not believe you, the majority of the House, 
have the honesty of purpose or the courage to do this; and for that 
reason I want you to allow me to offer the amendment which I have 
before read. We have had lip-service riya from you; let your 
action prove that you are for the silver bill by passing it when you 
have the chance, and allow us to help you. 

Mr. COX. Inow yield for five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. 1 

Mr. MCMAHON, I have had but short notice, Mr. Speaker, that I 
should have an opportunity to speak upon this question, and if I had 
had more, modesty would have Donated tas to be brief in any argu- 
ment I might make. I cannot in five minutes do more than give to 
this House the sentiments of the people whom I represent. My own 
are well known. And I may say that in speaking for ny pop I 
know no well-defined party line which compels me to speak for dem- 
ocrats in preference to republicans. If I understand their sentiments 
I speak the opinion of numerous republicans as well as democrats 
when I say that the resumption law, as it stands, is a menace, as it 
was a fraud in the beginning, and that its repeal is no repudiation, 
no violation of a pledge, but will be a great relief to the country. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. says this repeal 
will be repudiation. Repudiation of what? To whom have we 
promised to pay this money? We hold it in our own pockets. It is 
not in the pocket of our foreign creditors. It is dur debt; it answers 

our pu as money; it circulates as money. And are the few, 

who hold the great bulk of it, to be encouraged in a scheme by which 

it may be suddenly made equivalent to gold to the great distress of 

the people? No. There are but few men in this country who will 

not stand by a democratic Congress which undertakes to relieve the 

en some of the embarrassments that surround them; and let us 
ve the cou to give the relief that is demanded. 

If we must stand by this fraud, this snare, this delusion, this hinder- 
ance to resumption—I do not now remember the other names it has 
received in this debate by men who support it in order to preserve 
our good name and prevent ourselves from being called repudiation- 
ists—then I must say that our previous character must have been very 
bad indeed. I for one want no such certificate in regard to our posi- 
tion. This bill does not do all that the western ple desire; it 
does not reach the entire evil. But“ half a loaf is better than no 
bread ;” and we must be content with that which we have an oppor- 
tunity of getting when we cannot do better. I hope to live to see the 
day, not as my friend from New York [Mr. CHITTENDEN] probably 
would say, when the greenbacks will be redeemed and retired—for 
we will never a; to that in the West—but when the greenback, by 
economy and judicious legislation, will be made worth its face in gold. 
But we do not want the greenback currency withdrawn. It is con- 
venient money, and if equalized with gold would be the best circu- 
lating medium the country has ever h 

It is time, I think, that the t democratic party, which has al- 
ways claimed to be the ally and the friend of the people, which has 
always looked to the interest of the many in preference to that of the 
few, should now heed the suffering and the distress that is abroad in 
the country; should look to the destruction of our manufacturing in- 
terests and the lack of employment; should look to the reduction in 
value of our property and the ruin of our business, 

Let us show that our hearts beat for the people; that we are in 
favor of relieving them from their distresses and burdens ; and let 
us not seek hastily to redeem a fraudulent so-called pledge fastened 
upon the country. 

Only desiring to put on record, in the short time allowed me, the 
feeling of my people upon this matter and earnestly hoping that 


this bill will pass, I now give way to those who are to follow me. 


Mr. KASSON. I now yield to my colleague [Mr. WILSON] for two. 


or three minutes. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, currency has less to do with 
the depression of some of our industries than overproduction in man- 
ufactures and overspeculation in stocks and real estate. The pros- 
perity of the country depends upon the creators of wealth and the 
surplus we can sell. An examination of our exports wWill show that 
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we sell the 5 of the farm and the mine principally, the pro- 
ducts we sell abroad of the manufactory being inconsiderable. 

We sell between five and six hundred million dollars’ worth of ex- 
ports ina year and buy as mnch of imports. The merchants who han- 
dle these commodities require insurance against the fluctuations of 
gold that the consumer of foreign commodities must pay. If we had 
a specie basis this insurance would be saved, The farming interests 
of the West lose inka by paying the transportation of their prod- 
ucts to the seaboard. This can be overcome in part by building up 
manufactures in the West; but until we can have a stable currency 
capitalists hesitate to invest. It is now provided by law that these 
evils shall cease January 1, 1879. The cost would be the interest on 
sufficient gold and silver to redeem the Treasury note with and the 
loss to the creditor and debtor class a change of values to the extent 
of the difference between paper and specie, and this difference would 
also be added to the obligation of the debtor. 

But the end of uncertainty in values, the inauguration of confi- 
dence and prosperity, would amply repay for the loss. To adopt this 
bill repealing the time fixed is to put the subject in greater uncer- 
tainty when it is our duty to take steps to resume. The annual loss 
of the unemployed labor and capital to the nation will be greater in 
the next two years than the cost of resumption. What would be 
thought of adebtor who owed a note payable in two years who, fear- 
ing he could not meet his obligation, proposed to strike the date of 

yment fromthe note? This is meeting a national debt, a war debt, 

ur people have never hesitated to meet their obligations when jus- 
tice to their creditors was concerned; they surely will not hesitate 
when the result will be for their own benefit. Iam confirmed in my 
suspicions that this bill is for party purposes when I see men who 
have opposed it heretofore racking their brains for reasons to ex- 
cuse their votes. We must resume some time, and uncertainty will 
be fearfully expensive till we do. 

Mr. KASSON. I now yield for three minutes to the gentleman 
from Maine, [Mr. HALE.) 

Mr. HALE. It is a pleasant thing to see this programme carried 
ont. One year ago the New York democracy, the puppet of Governor 
Tilden, resolved that it would take no step backward upon the ques- 
tion of the e gree of specie payments. Six months after that 
there were signs o Say tan with the inflation democracy of the 
West, and the eastern democracy began to talk of never yielding to 
a repeal of the date of resumption unless something was put in its 
place that would bring about redemption. 

Then the Saint Louis convention met; and although to that con- 
vention the New York democracy went up like the tribe of Judah 
from the plain, it there met the inflation democracy, which had power 
a to dictate the platform of the party and to select its candi- 
date for Vice-President. Therefore, when the convention adjourned, 
the only questions left to be considered in the programme were the 
letters of acceptance of the candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the further question of what this democratic House should 
do in the last days of this session. 

We now have, within the last forty-two hours the letters of accept- 
ance of the democratic candidates for President and Vice-President 
and the proposed action of this democratic House of Representatives. 
What is that proposed action? It is the repeal of the date of re- 
sumption, para and simple. There is connected with it no measure 
to put in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury any power to 
prepare for resumption. 

The flag is lowered. No wonder that during the conferences be- 
tween Governor Tilden and Governor Hendricks at Saratoga and at 
other places the Cincinnati Enquirer said: 

Mr. Pendricks was talking to the eastern democrats when at Saratoga. He was 
endeavoring to catch the eastern coon. “He wasn’t there to harrow up the feelings 
of his eastern friends. He is 1 complacent man, But just get hold of 
Governor Hendricks on the plains of the West, and ho will satisfy his greenback 
Pae Mr. Hendricks is a sagacious, wise man. He has l the methods of 

Truly Governor Hendricks not only tried to get but did get the 
“eastern coon.” We are confronted here with the proposition to 
lower the flag and repeal the date of resumption. I contrastit, as a 
part of the programme made public in the last twenty-four hours, 
with the declaration of Governor Hayes two months before his nom- 
ination, when, being asked whether he would under any circum- 
stances favor a repeal of the date fixed for resumption, he declared 
boldly and explicitly that under no circumstances would he consent 
to it unless it was accompanied with some measure that should make 
resumption speedy and effectual. My friends on the other side have 
had an opportunity to put such a provision in this measure, but have 
declined to do so, They have lowered the flag and have the power 
to keep it lowered. 

{Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. KASSON. I yield for a few moments to the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Rick. ] 

Mr. RICE. Mr. Speaker, in this connection I wish to state that on 
the 24th day of July I had the honor tointroduce a resolution, which 
was adopted by this House, requesting the Secretary of the Treasury 
to report within one week the exact amonnt of gold coin and bullion 
in the Treasury, with the amount of obligations outstanding payable 
in gold on that date. 

n his reply to that resolution the honorable Secretary took occa- 
sion to add to the gold the amount of silver coin and bullion also in 
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the Treasury, and to deduct from the entire sum the amount of gold 
obligations payable on demand; thereby showing a much larger coin 
balance in the Treasury than actually existed for the payment of 
such debts. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I hold that that report is calculated to mislead 
the public mind in regard to the true condition of the Government; 
in i to its ability to meet its rapidly maturing obligations made 
payable by legislation in gold; and I desire at this time to correct 
such an error, and submit the following figures for that purpose : 


According to said report there was actually in the 
Treasury in gold on the 24th ultimo $52, 657,546 43 
Outstanding obligations payable in gold on demand. 43,780,021 30 


earings ld balance in the Treasury amounting to. 8, 877, 525 13 
From which should be deducted for August interest, 
now past due AE AT AE e 6, 460, 743 75 


Thus making the total amount of gold in the Treas- 
ury at this time and available for the resumption 
of specie paymentis««4“5ö„4 2, 416,781 38 


A sum much less than is eee shipped ont of the port of New 
York in one week, and less than g; of 1 per cent. on the amount of le- 
gal-tender notes and national-bank eurrency which it is proposed to 
redeem in gold on the Ist day of J iTA 1879. 

I submit these figures and remarks, Mr. Speaker, in order that the 
country may be informed on the questions referred to in my resolu- 
tion, and also to let this House and the country know the exact amount 
of coin on hand with which to resume specie payment and how much 
preparation had been made in that direction, and what the prospect 
or the probable ability of the Secretary of the Treasury to comp! 
with the provision of the resumption law of January 14, 1875, whi 
declares for resumption on the Ist of January, 1879. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. HEWITT] states that at the 
time of the passage of the resumption act the amount of coin availa- 
ble for that purpose was about $70,000,000. Now, by the above show- 
ing it will be seen that after liquidating the outstanding obligations 
payable in ane on demand the Secretary of the Treasury has at this 
time in the Treasury available for the resumption of specie payment, 
according to the provisions of that law, but $2,416,781.38. In the face 
the facts are not these figures appalling? Well may the gentleman 
say that the legislation which gave this resumption act to the coun- 
try was immature, vicious, and unwise, and, in the language of the 
Saint Louis platform, is not the resumptionary clause “a hinderance 
and an obstruction to the return of specie payments?” 

Mr. KASSON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois, 
[Mr. BURCHARD. ] 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, the proposition before 
the House is more than a proposition to repeal the date fixed for re- 
sumption. A vote for this measure will be a vote against resumption 
itself. There never has been a resumption of specie payments after 
suspension without previously fixing the date, either by ment 
among the banks or by law. It was so in England, althongh the 
time was postponed. It has been so in the history of our Govern- 
ment. In 1814, when the United States Bank was chartered for the 
purpose of bringing the country back to resumption and when gold 
was at 20 per cent. premium, it was made a provision of the charter, 
that the bank when it commenced business should pay specie for its 
bills and to its e Within a year the nation returned to spe- 
ciè payments, and gold and paper were of equal value. 

So, although in 1837, after the suspension of May 10, gold was at a 
premium of 10 per cent. within a year, in May, 1838, the banks agreed 
that they would resume. Gradually the premium declined, and re- 
sumption was reached in accordance with that agreement. 

Hence I believe it is wise to fix some date for resumption. Prolong 
the time if necessary, or if, in the language of the Saint Lonis plat- 
form, the resumption act is a hinderance to resumption, fix an earlier 
date; but the repeal of the provision fixing a date without naming 
any time means no time for resumption. 

It is said the country is in no condition to take measures for re- 
sumption. Isthatso? The t country is prosperous. There may 
be idle men in the citiesand clamorous beggars be found in the streets, 
and the impression may have arisen because of this and that in some 
towns and villages mills and factories have stopped, and laborers are 
out of employment, that the country is impoverished and suffering. 
But the great industries of the country are being carried on as for- 
merly. There were 20,000,000 more acres under the plow and nearly 
one million more men required to do the work upon farms in 1875 
than in 1870. The value of farm products was hundreds of millions 
of dollars greater. There was more coal mined last year than in 
any previous year in our history. Statistics which I have just re- 
ceived from the secretary of the American Iron and Steel Association 
show that more rolled iron was produced last year, more steel in 
every form, and more of every product of iron and steel and other 
metals, except pig-iron. The prear industries of the country are not 
prostrated. The great massof the quiet workers of the country are 
not and have not been idle or these material and incontrovertible 
evidences of their labor would not exist. 

It is true that prices are depressed and that manufacturing and 
business enterprises consequently do not return the large gains for- 
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merly received, but all the wealth of previous years is here; the pro- 
duction is not essentially diminished. Why, then, is it not a good 
time to make preparation for resumption? Instead of undoing the 
legislation aiming to secure specie pamet and turning back on the 
road this Con should supply the defects and omissions of exist- 
ing law and devise measures that will accomplish the object with 
greater certainty. 

How shall we commence? The matter is discussed in Mr. Tilden’s 
letter; but it seems to me that it is not sufficient to depend upon the 
Government toaccumulategold. Wehavethemachinery here through 
which and with which the necessary coin can be gradually, safely, and 
certainly accumulated. Inmy judgment, it is not necessary tocontract 
the currency as a preliminary step; it is not necessary to reduce tho 
amount of outstanding circulation in order to secure resumption. Let 
the volume of currency take care of itself. The maintenance of specio 
8 only requires that the national banks (which are able, per- 

ectly able, to do it) should lay aside from year to year the coin inter- 
est that they receive from the Government and put it into their vaults 
as part of their reserve, allowing the currency now held there as 
reserve to be thrown into the channels of circulation. In two years 
and a half by this means $50,000,000 will thus have been added 
to the present stock. A late act has already provided for niok 
$50,000,000 of subsidiary silver. Add these amounts tothe $150,000, 

of gold in the country and we have $250,000,000. Let the Treasu: 
lay aside coin as a part of the sinking fand or on some other plan— 
do not care what—and by 1879 the Treasury will have strengthened it- 
self with $80,000,000 additional coin, and then there will be 8830, 000,000 
at least of coin in the country, and nearly half as much coin as 
the paper circulation. That is as great a proportion of coin as we 
had at any time before the mines of California were opeued. It seems 
to me that this is a necessary step toward resumption, and it is a 
mockery and pretense te declare in favor of specie payment and then 
repeal the date fixed for resumption without providing any better 
substitute or wiser plan for attaining it. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Speaker, if there is any one greater cause of 
discouragement than any other to a gentleman in public life, it is the 
frequent instances which present themselves of legislative impatience 
and haste where there is great need of legislative deliberation. No 
gentleman upon either side of the House, I apprehend, has been here 
many years without feeling again and again how slight are the re- 
wards offered in our parliamentary system to those gentlemen who 
desire to devote themselves directly to the solid interests of the people 
whom they represent. We go on from day to day, from week to week 
with our legislation without any patient and thorough investigation 


into the real, substantial interests of the country. But when a so- 


called political question is presented on this floor parties rally, num- 
bers are ted, pressure is brought to bear, debate is cut off, and 
the party fash applied irrespective of what the great radical interests 
of the people require. 

Sir, the question before the House is one of a class that demands 
the most serious thought and deliberation and inquiry into the great 
business interests of the country before we can with any just right 
say that the repeal of the day of resumption-is demanded. 

Sir, not ohe word of proof is presented to you by the Banking and 
Currency Committee; not one particle of evidence is 0 by the 
oe who have taken the floor which can be relied upon by a 

eliberative body, to show that you cannot give this pe boon of 
sound money to the people by the Ist day of January, 1879. 

Finding myself met here by political platforms, political candi- 
dates, political considerations, I feel how vain it is to address myself 
with probable good results to that judgment of the representatives 
of the people which seeks alone the public good. 

Gentlemen say no preparation has been made for the resumption of 
specie payments. Sir, since the financial panie of 1873 enormous 
preparation has been made. Not by legislative efforts so much as by 
the voluntary efforts of the people themselves. Economies have come 
into public, social, and business life throughout the conntry. Ex- 
penses are reduced everywhere. Hundreds of millions of debts have 
been discharged directly by payments, and other hundreds of mill- 
ions have been discharged by the pcos of the bankrupt courts. 

More than that, sir; in the last fiscal year, commencing on the 30th 
of June, the balance of trade—withont estimating the balance of 
specie shipments—the balance of tradeshows $77,000,000 of gold value 
in favor of the United States. And the good work is going on still, 
reducing imports of luxuries and increasing exports. 

And in presence of the fact that this law of 1875 was passed nearly 
two years after the disaster came upon the country that brought the 
hard times, (the failure of the Northern Pacific Railroad,) to this 
law, passed in 1875, the politicians and the demagogues from one end 
of the conntry to the other are attributing the hard times of 1873 as 
the effect of proposed resumption! The hard times came immediately 
from extravagant railroad enterprises, and ultimately from the ex- 
travagance induced by irredeemable and cheap paper money. Mr. 
Speaker, the question has been abused by the politicians. It is pre- 


sented here to-day by the politicians. As one gentleman has said, in 
the ninth month of the session a political platform brings it here—no, 
not even a political platform, but a political candidate for the Pres- 
ideney pronounces in his letter, just published, for its repeal, and the 
bagle-call of party summons you to follow it and repeal a statute 
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whose whole action has been beneficial to permanent American in- 
terests. 7 

It is bringing us to the economies demanded and has brought us 
largely to them. It has brought national, State, and municipal gov- 
ernments to economical practices. It is bringing the balance of trade 
largely in our favor, amounting, including the specie shipments, to a 
balance of $130,000,000 in the last year, as shown by the official let- 
ter which I send to the reporters to be published as part of my re- 
marks, verifying what I have said. 

The letter is as follows: F 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
July 8, 1876. 

Dran Sm: I transmit herewith, at your est, a statement showing tbe im- 
ports into and e from the United States g the eleven months of the fiscal 
timate (from some of the ports) for June, and giving 


. ended May 31, with an esi 
© following results: 

1876, $460,087,277; for the same period 
$72,918,159. 


Imports for the fiscal year ended June 
in 1875, $533,005,436, showing a falling off 


Exports of domestic products, (mixed values) $591, 677, 554 
Exports of foreign products 14, 393, 342 
“606, 070, 896 


For the fiscal year 1875, 8839, 237, 638 domestic and $14,158,611 foreign, showing an 
increase in the total exports of $33,674,647. 

It will be observed that the domestic exports above given are expressed in mized 
currency ; reduced to gold, the amount is a little over $522,000,000 for domestic pro- 
ducts, and the whole exports in gold value is $537,000,000, showing an increase in 
the total exports, gold value, of about $24,000,000 over those of the previous fiscal 
year, and about $77,(00,000 over the imports of the present year. 

The imports of specie in the last fiscal year amounted to $15,530,648 and the ex- 
ports to $60,139,066, showing an excess of fot e of $53.603,418. By adding this 
amount to the excess of merchandise expo) , namely, $77,000,000, the total excess 
ne 355 of merchandise and specie over imports during the year is about $130,- 


These figures are approximately aecurate, and will probably be found to 
not more than $2,000,000 from the correct ones when accounts for June 
have been received and compiled. 


Very res 
e EDWARD YOUNG, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. J. A. Kasson, M. C., 
Wash: 


Thus the work of preparation goes on. One of the bankers be- 
fore our committee, in answer to the Saag tring of my honorable 
friend from New York, testified that the shad made already 
large preparations, particularly his own, and said other banks in 
New York had done the same. Your bank-vaults are crowded with 
asurplus of paper money, and you have not allowed this Government 
to provide for its redemption by funding and cancellation, even on 
the sole condition that the pope themselves wish to surrender and 
cancel their paper money. You have refused the right to the people, 
which the original act gave them, of funding the greenbacks, a right 
which gave them so much valne under the funding act. And you 
still refuse to return that right to them. Not this side of the House, 
but the other has refused to do that. 

Mr. WILLIS rose. 

Mr. KASSON. Excuse me now. And we have proposed to reduce 
the expenses of the public debt further. In the Ways and Means 
Committee has been pending for months a bill passed by the Senate 
enabling the Secretary of the Treasury to reduce our raté of interest 
from 6 to 4} per cent., and that bill is not reported. Another propo- 
sition has been to reduce it to 4 per cent. 

Mr. MORRISON. Will the gentleman allow me a moment ? 

Mr. KASSON, (continuing.) — by the extension of the time of 
maturity as an equivalent for the diminution of interest, and that is 
not reported to the House. 

Mr. MORRISON. Does not the gentleman from Iowa know that 
the Treasury has at its disposal now three hundred millions of 44 per 
cent. fifteen-year bonds, and seven hundred millions 4 per cent. thirty- 
year bonds undisposed of ? 

Mr. KASSON. Precisely; and the Secretary’s letter told the com- 
mittee they could not be negotiated, as they needed some ten years 
added to the time when they matured as an equivalent for the reduc- 
tion of the interest, and no report has been made to the House on the 
subject. Ah, does it lie in the mouths of the opponens of specie re- 
sumption to say the fault rests with the republicans, and we cannot 
resume in 1879 with the measures they can yet submit for our action 
prior to that time? 

Sir, I care nothing for that identical day. The 2d of January is as 
good as the Ist to me; and the 25th of December prior to the Ist as 
gon as the Ist of January. There is no cabalistic effect in the Ist 

y of January. But the significance, the dangerous significance— 
and no man knows it better than Governor Tilden—of this proposi- 
tion is that it leaves no port to sail to and no time at which your 
arrival shall be expected. 

Mr. GARFIELD, And no promise. 

Mr. KASSON. As that distinguished politician stated in his letter 
laid upon our desks this morning, “ with a good pilot at the helm— 
8. J. T., to wit—if you start on a voyage for Liverpool you are sure to 
arrive there.” But he is taking Liverpool out of the resumption act, 
tte peo ; to make a voyage only “for Cowes and a market.” 

ughter. 
er, his letter and the claims set up by his friends of being 


Mr. Speak: 
honestly devoted to the resumption of 1580 payments have yet to 
be canvassed by the people of the Uni 


8 
States. The platform is an 


evasion. A largo party in this country demands the entire repeal of 
the resumption act and want no resumption at all. They are honest. 
They believe in poor money, and they take the proper steps to arrive 
at it. But when a gentleman believes in good money, which can be 
made good in only one way, then he is not justified in striking a blow 
at one of the most essential features of the resumption act without 
substituting an equivalent measure. 

I have not time of course to cover the whole ground of this debate. 
The bill which the committee have attacked in part contains several 
provisions for the resumption of specie payments besides that of 
which they propose the repeal. And the other words of that act will 
remain, of course, standing unsupported by this other clanse and 
emasenlated of all vigor by this repeal, leaving us all afloat as far as 
the public confidence in fature resumption is concerned. The gen- 
tleman from New York, who I think has an honorable purpose in re- 
spect to the resumption of specie payments—I refer to Mr. Hewitr— 
announces the fact that in the passage of that act the honor of the 
country was committed to its execution, but condemns what he calls 
the haste with which it was adopted. Is it possible that that gentle- 
man, admitting that the honor of the country has been constitution- 
ally pledged, is himself willing to aid in striking this blow at that 
honor in the presence of the world? Can any man who believes that 
the country is bound to exhaust all honorable efforts to arrive at that 
result, can such a gentleman vote to abolish this clause in the act 
until all pannie measures to give it effect have been tried and found 
wanting 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I beg to remind the gentleman that 
that was the exact statement I made. 

Mr. KASSON. Am I to understand that the gentleman is opposed 
to this repeal? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Certainly. I announced my position 
to-day, and moved a substitute. 

Mr. KASSON. Then I beg to apply my remarks to the other gen- 
Seran who accept his premises but do not honorably accept his con- 
clusions. 

We stand, then, in the presence of a desirable object, for which a 
certain provision has been made by existing laws. And in that con- 
dition of things, without avowing their hostility to the object of the 
law, gentlemen are here proposing to take away that part of the law 
which is vital to the rest and without which the remainder cannot be 
executed, and are doing it, to quote the platform on which they stand, 
becanse it is a “ hinderance to resumption.” Now, sir, look for a mo- 
ment at the political deceit of that proposition. They say that a 
law which declares that resumption shall take effect by a certain 
time and does not say that it shall not come prior to that time is a 
hinderance to the result to be arrived at. Is that consistent with your 
two arguments that no preparation has been made and that it is not 
possible to resume by the time named? If there is any significance in 
terms, this must be a hinderance, because without it you would arrive 
at resumption quicker. Will you make this argument in Indiana? 
Will you say that you are going to resume specie payments before the 
Ist of Janury, 1879? How will you use it on the stump in Indiana and 
in New York? Will you not, on the contrary, say in the West simply 
that Tilden is for the repeal of the resumption act and Hendricks is 


for the repeal of the resumption act ? Will you not say in New York 
and the t that it means to arrive at resumption sooner than 1872? 
And will not you tell the nbackers of Indiana that they must come 


and help elect these candidates in order to defeat the resumption of 
specie payments? Sir, that clause of the platform struck me with 
more than opposition; it struck me with a zoning, I hope I may be 
permitted to say, of disgust. That the law should be said to be pos- 
itively a hinderanceto resumption when they do not suggest anythin 
except its repeal to help resumption, that seems to me a positive an 
direct evasion of the responsibility under which that party stands to 
the conntry. It is a two-faced declaration, worthy of the politician 
trained in the school of Martin Van Buren. 

Mr. Tilden says in his “m as some gentleman has called it, 
based as I suppose upon its length, that— 

To amass the requisite quantities 

Alluding to an accumulation of coin for the purpose of resumption— 

To amass the a rea quantities, by intercepting from the enrrent flowing out 
of the country, by 9 from the stocks which exist abroad, without dis- 
turbing the equilibrium of foreign money markets, is a result to be easily worked 
out by practical knowledge and judgment. J 

Now, if this is a result to be easily worked out in this way, wh 
have not his friends proposed a better plan than the republican ad- 
ministration has Wen 

Mr. WILLIS. We will when the responsibility devolves upon us. 

Mr. KASSON. Why have you not, when the responsibility is upon 
you in this Honse of Representatives, proposed a proper measure f 
Why has not a single measure for that purpose come from a com- 
mittee of this House while under the control of the democratic party ? 
Why have tog not moved an amendment to this act in the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, providing for the accumulation of 
the requisite amounts: 

Mr. WILLIS. Because there is a better means than that which is 
provided by the original act. 

Mr. KASSON. And why does not the honorable gentleman for 
whom they propose to vote suggest those easy and practical ways for 
arriving at that result? Why is it that the man who sees no ob 


— 
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stacle, who wants no obstacle, and whose friends in this House have 
not the necessary knowledge—why is it that he does not supply the 
knowledge that will enable them before this session closes to intro- 
duce their measure? Certainly this side of the House will vote for 
it with great promptitude if it tends to the result we so much de- 
sire—to relieve the country of its uncertainty. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the more you examine the position of this 
garenon the more you will see that this is not a measure henestly 

esigned for the benefit of the people, but is merely a y brid 
across a political chasm, Let this issue be distinctly and constantly 
drawn, that the party to whose principles Iam permanently attached 
rsists in demanding good constitutional money for the laborers, the 
armers, the producers of the United States, for all the people of the 
country, while the so-called party jumps at every form of poor money; 
first at paper, because it is poorer than gold; and then at silver, be- 
cause it is more fluctuating, more depreciated than paper. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. COX. The gentleman from Iowa when he charges this side 
of the House with recklessly jumping toward unconstitutional cur- 
rency, and when he makes a political rather than a fiscal speech, 
ought to remember the eleven years of continued imbecility upon 
the other side. During that period his side of the House had at 
times two-thirds majority. His party also had the Senate and the 
President. Yet how signally they have failed to bring back this coun- 
try to the old constitutional standard of wages and prices. It does 
not become a gentleman who is in part responsible for that action to 
taunt this side of the House with remissness. He should read the 
democratic platform, which truly declares that— 

Reform is to establish a sound currency, restore the public credit, and 
maintain the national honor. 

We denounce the failure for all these eleven years of peace to make good the 
charpy of the legal-tender notes which are a eanga standard of value in the 

ds of the people, and the non-payment of which is a disregard of the plighted 
faith of the nation. 

We denounce the improvidence which, in eleven years of peace, has taken from 
the people in Federal taxes thirteen times the whole amount of tho legal-tender 
notes, and squandered four times their sum in useless expense without accumulat- 
inxs any reserve for their redemption. 

We denounce the financial imbecility and immorality of that party which, during 
eleven years of , has made no advance toward resumption, no preparation for 
resumption, but, instead, has obstructed resumption by wasting our resources and 
exhausting all our surplus income, and, while annnally professing to intend a 
speedy return to specie payments, has annually enacted fresh hinderances thereto, 
As such a hinderance we denounce the resumption clause of the act of 1875, and 


demand its repa 

We demand a judicious — of by public economics, by official 
retrenchments, and by wise finance, which shall enablo the nation soon to assure 
the whole world of its ne gen ability and its perfect readiness to meot any of its 
promises at the call of creditor entitled to payment. 


That platform indicts your party for its improvidence, extravagance, 
and expenditures by which the resumption of specie payments has 
been a vain endeavor. It indicts your party for eleven years of flnan- 
8 imbecility and immorality in making no preparation for resump- 
tion. 

But I do not intend now and here to discuss mere political matters. 
One startling fact should be heeded by this House before it votes 
upon this proposition. It is, that if this resumption law is enforced, 
in two and a half years there will be a coercive resumption of 
$670,000,000 of circulating paper. That includes bank and legal- 
tender notes. They are now below par to the amount of 12 per. cent. 
To this the United States adds, by failing to provide a legislative 
relief and remedy, $80,000,000 of the purchasing power of that paper. 
We would cruelly require the debtor to pay his debts in currency at 
12 per cent. more than was contracted. More than that; if this re- 
sumption day is carried out we increase the burden of the debtor 
class to an enormous extent. It is thought that we have six thou- 
sand millions of indebtedness. This is now generally believed to be 
the amount existing in this country. If this be correct, sir, it adds 
$730,000,000 by enforced resumption to the burdens of the debtor 
class, For this you will be held responsible. 

You try to make this a party question. You made a party question 
of the resumption bill. It was passed as such, except in so far as some 
honorable gentlemen on the other side to whom I have referred voted 
against the bill. Senator SHERMAN himself said that the republican 
party needed “ a policy,” and therefore they passed the finance bill 
of January, 1875. You drove that bill through here from party ten- 
dencies, motives, and aims. But have you done anything to restore 
confidence, remove impediments to the revival of business, or facilitate 
the growth of prosperity? You would resume specie payments, but 
what worthy of the name have you to resume with? You have had the 
President and the Senate and the House of Representatives for most 
of the time and you have done nothing substantial. You have not 
even followed the recommendation of your own Secretary of the 
Treasury in the points heretofore referred to. You dare not follow 
his advice, when he says upon page 19 of his annual report: 

The 1 provision of law making United States notes legal tender for all 
debts both public and private, with certain exceptions relating to transactions with 
Government, is an artificial barrier to the use of gold and silver, tending not onl 
to prevent the flow of gold toward this country, but promoting the shipment al 
of ourown production of the precious metals. ` For i pipia Congress should abol- 
ish the legal-tender quality of thenotes as to all contracts made and liabilities aris- 
ing after a fixed day. The ist day of January, 1879, being already fixed by law as 
the time when the redemption of United States notes then outstanding shall begin, 


it would be proper and safe to provide that such notes shall not be 1 tender for 
contracts made or liabilities incurred after the Ist day of January, 1877. Such an 


act would not too suddenly change the value of the notes and would not affect inju- 
riously either debtors or creditors, but would remove a present obstruction to the 
retention of our gold and silver production, and create a demand for the return of 
gold now abroad, thus promoting final resumption by preparing the country for it. 


furtherance of the purpose of the act Soe ony enacts ide for the 
resumption of specie payments, the Secretary recommends that authority be given 
for funding legal-tender notes into bonds bearing a low rate of interest. 

WAY did yon not help him abolish the legal-tender quality of the 
greenback? Why did you not fix the time for it which he suggests, 
to wit, January 1, 1878? Why did you not help him in that regard 
as well as in funding the legal-tenders? 

You have voted down many motions and resolutions which have 
been made here in the last ten years. Some of these I have offered, 
copying them from the executive messages. 8 made, both 
in the Committee on Banking and Currency and in the House to re- 
sume, or inquire into the feasibility of Gee specie payments 
you have killed, The record on that can be produced against you. 
Hence we say again, eleven years of imbecility and immorality lie 
against you. 

Hence we say that an impossible date fixed for resumption is a 
hinderance for which you are responsible. We quote from Governor 
Tilden’s eee to show that a fixed date is not so important as legis- 
lation which allows business interests to succor us from paralysis. 
Time, economy, and honesty will aid us to resumption. When the 
time is ripe for it and the business interests of the country will admit 
of it, Congress can then fix upon the proper time, as did England under 
like circumstances. 

Resumption is the great desideratum; and no one has so happily 
exp it as Governor Tilden in the letter of acceptance which I 
quote from: 

Th time fo tion is the ti ‘hen wise rati hall hi 
ripened into a perfect ability to accomplish the object with a certainty and ease 
that will inspire confidence and encourage the reviving of business. e earliest 
time in which such à result can be brought about is the best. Even when the 
preparations shall have been matured, the exact date would have to be chosen with 
reference to the then existing state of trade and credit o tions in our own coun- 
try, the course of foreign commerce, and the condition of the exc with other 
nations, The specific measures and the actual date are matters of detail, havin 
reference to ever-changing conditions. They belong to the domain of practical ad 
ministrative statesmanship. The captain of a steamer about starting from New 
York to Li l does not assemble a council over his ocean-chart and fix an angle 
by which to lash the rudder for the whole voyage. A human eso. np must be 

the helm to discern the shifting forces of the waters and the wi A buman 
hand must be on the helm to feel the elements day by day, and guide to a mastery 
over them. Such preparations are everything. Without them a legislative com- 
mand fixing a day, an o, promise fixing a day, are shams. They are worse— 
they are a snare and a delusion to all who trust them. They destroy all contidence 
among thoughtful men, whose judgment will at last sway public — 


In conclusion, then, and in view of the futile efforts made thus far 
to resume, can any pretend it can be done by the date stated? As 
well try to reach the moon by sliding up on its beams! It was a law 
for which no democrat voted. It was a law for the enforcement of 
which no adequate Rove is proposed by the party in power, Ex- 
ecutive, Senate, or Con It is kept on the statute as a delusion 
and a snare. No substitute or condition of its repeal is now possible. 
It stands there a menace to business, an impediment to resumption. 
It has neither by its own vigor remonetized silver or gold. Itis a 
dead letter. It is an unpleasant body, and should be removed and 
buried. Passed without debate, forced into a law without amend- 
ment, useless for industrial or fiscal relief, baseless for all useful 
foundations of specie, conceived in party scheming and brought forth 
in distress and disaster, it should be removed without delay and 
slaughtered without meor 

The committee of which I have the honor to be the chairman, sir, 
have treated the House with as much fairness as the House has 
treated them. We had leave by your courtesy to report upon this 
subject at any time. We have not abused that privilege. Even if we 
differed and delayed as to what we should report, we felt bound in 
honor to allow the majority of the House to pass upon this and simi- 
lar measures. And now, sir, our report is made and the time has 
come for your action. I hope a vote will be taken; and if this 
negative measure be not sufficient for the great end we have in 
view, let the other bill pass for a commission to inquire and report 
more positive legislation next session. Icall for the previous question 
upon the substitute for the bill as rau e by the committee, 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I my colleague from New York 
to permit a vote to be taken on the substitute which I offer? Ithink 
that it will permit a settlement of this question and facilitate legis- 
lation upon the subject. 

Mr. COX, I must respectfully decline. I cannot yield for that 
purpose without the consent of the committee and my committee is 
not together, and I cannot consult them; indeed two of them are al- 
ready absent from the city. 

Mr. FORT. I wish the gentleman would allow five minutes further 
for discussion. 

Mr. COX. I have no further time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon seconding the 
call for the previous question, 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 101, 
noes 11; no quorum voting. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I call for tellers. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, with 
a view to gniding me in the vote I shall give. If the previous ques- 
tion is voted down, will it then be in order to move as an amendment 


= 
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to this bill the silver bill of the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. BLAND] 


or any other amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair does not regard that as a 
parliamentary inquiry, He will state what he supposes every gen- 
tleman in the House very well knows, that if the previous question 
is not sustained the bill will then be open to proper amendments; that 
is, amendments that are germane to the bill. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Cox, and Mr, HEWITT, of New York, 
were appointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 90, noes 21; no quorum voting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If no further count is called for the 
previous question will be rded as seconded. 

Mr. PAGE and Mr. FOSTER called for a further count. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I 1894 the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
will allow a vote to be taken on the substitute proposed by his col- 
league, ptr HeEwirt;] that is all we ask. 

r. PLERCE. I move that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I hope the gentleman will allow the substitute 
of his colleague to be voted on. [Cries of “No!” “No!”] Let it be 
read, and see if gentlemen do not want to vote upon it. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Let it be read by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that there be a call of the House. 

Fao SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion to adjourn takes pre- 
cedence. 

The question was taken upon the motion to adjourn; and upon a 
division there were—ayes 69, noes 114, 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. PIERCE called for tellers, 

Tellers were not ordered. 

So the motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I now move that there be a call of the House. 

The motion of Mr. HOLMAN was agreed to upon a division—ayes 
113, noes 66. 

The Clerk then proceeded to call the roll ; and the following mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Ashe, Bass, Beebe, Blackburn, Bliss, Blount, Buckner, Sam- 
uel D. Burchard, Burleigh, Candler, Chapin, Cowan, Crapo, Culberson, De Bolt, 
Denison, Dobbins, Dunnell, Sa Ee Ely, Fuller, Glover, Andrew H. Hamil- 
ton, Robert Hamilton, Hancock, Haralson, Henry’ R. Harris, John T. Harris, 
Hatcher, Hathorn, Hays, Hendee, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hill, Hoskins, Hunter, 
Jenks, Frank Jones, alley King, Knott, 8 M. Landers, Leavenworth, Le 
Moyne, Magoon, McDill, Money, Oliver, John F. Philips, William A. Phillips, 
Plaisted, Purman, Randall, James B. Reilly, Roberts, Sobieski Ross, Schumaker, 
Seelye, Sparks, be rang a Swann, Tarbox, Martin I. ‘Townsend, Robert B. Vance, 
Waldron, Alexander S. Wallace, John W. Wallace, Walling. Wheeler, Whitehonse, 
Wike, Andrew Williams, Charles G. Williams, James W s, William B. Will- 
jams, Alan Wood, jr., and Fernando Wood—79. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thereis a quorum present and answer- 
ing to their names, 206 members having answered on the call of the 


ro 

Mr. O'BRIEN, I move that all further proceeding under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question recurs upon seconding 
the call for the previous question, 


Mr. GARFIELD. I hope we will be allowed a vote on the substi- | H 


tute of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 1 

Mr. HOL . I hope the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
will allow that substitute to be voted upon. 

Mr. COX. I have no objection to allowing it to be offered, with 
the nnderstanding that the poe question shall then be ordered 
and a vote taken in faith upon the bill and pending amendments. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. All I want is to have my substitute 
offered and voted upon. 

Mr. COX. There is a preference here on this side of the House, and 

rlaps on the other side, that the proposition of my colleague [Mr. 

IEWI1TT] shall be offered as an independent section. 

Mr. GARFIELD. No, as a substitute. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I ask the gentleman to allow the amend- 
ment to be read for information. 

Mr. COX. I cannot yield now. 

Mr. HALE. The proposition is that the substitute of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hewrrr] shall be offered for the substitute 
reported from the Committee on Banking and Currency. Let that be 
done, and then let the previous question be called and we will all vote 
on the bill and amendments. 

Mr. COX. Let it be pro as an independent section, and let 
gentlemen agree to stop all further filibustering. 

Mr. HALE. No; let it be offered as a substitute for the substitute 
reported from the committee. 

r. COX. Very well; I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair, then, will understand that 
the demand for the previous question covers the bill reported by the 
committee and the substitute proposed by the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. HEWITT. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I desire to offer an amendment as an 
additional section to the bill, and I ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cox] to allow it to be read for information. 

Mr. COX. Ladmit the amendment of my colleague, [Mr. HEWITT, ] 
and call the previous question. 

Mr. HOL I trust the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hew- 


~ 


ITT] will offer his ition as an amendment in the form of an 
additional section, and not as a substitute, s 
ee e of New York. No, sir; I desire to offer it as a sub- 
sti . 
Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I rise to a question of order. I want 
to know whether it is not in order for me to ask the gentleman from 
New York who controls this bill to allow me to offer an amendment, 


upon which the previous question shall 
et section to the bill, the provision 

1 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will answer that question. 
It is not in order pending the demand for the previous question. 

Mr, CANNON, of Illinois. I ask whether it is not in order for me 
to appeal to the gentleman from New York to allow this amendment 
to be read for information? - : 

Mr. COX. It is not germane at all to this bill. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. Then the gentleman refuses his consent. 

Mr. SOUTHARD. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. I de- 
sire to know whether this proposition to substitute a provision for 
the appointment of a commission requires unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER ee tempore. Certainly not. 

Mr. LAWRENCE, Let the substitute of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hewitt] be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, d&c., That a commission is hereby authorized and constituted, to 
consist of three Senators, to be appointed by the Senate, three members of the House 
of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker, three experts, to be selected 
by and associated with them, with authority to determine the time and place of 
meeting and to take evidence; whose duty it shall be to consider what measures 
are necessary and practicable in order to bring about the resumption of specie pay- 
ments at the earliest possible time consistent with a due regard to the interne of 
the A and to report a bill N N the results of their investigations on 
or before the 15th day of December, A. D. 1876. 


Mr, HOLMAN, I trust this will be offered as an additional section, 
and not as a substitute, ' 

Many MEMBERS, No! No! 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I hope it will be voted down. 

The previous question wes seconded and the main question ordered; 
there being—ayes 136, noes 18. 

Mr. HALE. I move to reconsider the vote by which the main 
question was ordered; and also move that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The first question is upon the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewrrr] for the 
report of the committee. 

. COCHRANE, Mr. NEAL, and others called for the yeas and 


nays, 

Mr. McCRARY. I wish to put an inquiry to the Chair. Is it in 
order at this time to have read by tho lerk the third section 
of the resumption act as it would stand if amended in the manner 
proposed by this bill? [Cries of “regular order.”] I think that is in 
order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not understand how 
it can be in order, as the matter proposed to be read is not before the 
ouse, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. FORT. Before the vote is taken, I ask that the substitute be 
again read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. In order that there may be a perfect understand- 
ing of both propositions, I ask that the bill reported by the commit- 
tee be first read, and then the substitute. 

Mr. McCRARY. And also the statute as it will stand if amended. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Every man here has read that statute a hundred 
times. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Nothing can be read which is not di- 
rectly before the House, except by unanimous consent. 

The bill as reported by the committee and the substitute offered by 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York, were again read. 

Mr. COCHRANE. I want to ask the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Hewitr] a question: If this substitute is voted down will he 
offer y as an additional section to the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee 

Mr, FORT. I would like to know if the gentleman from New York 
offers this as chairman of the national democratic committee 

[Cries of “ . order.“ 

Mr. HOLMAN. I want to make a parliamentary inquiry. Would 
it be in order now to move to lay the substitute of the gentleman 
— — Buby York on the table, and would it carry the original bill 
with it 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It certainly would; butit isnot in 
order to make the motion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KASSON. If there be unanimous consent, I would like to read 
the statute. 

[Cries of “ Regular order.“ 

The question was taken on the substitute of Mr. Hewitt, of New 
York; and there were—ayes 92, nays 104; not voting 59; as follows: 

EAS—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, „Geo ley, John H. Bagley, jr., 
330... 
aswell, C e! er. utler, i „Duran v. 
Freeman, Frye, e Hale, Hancock, Hardenbergh, Benjamin W. Harris, Hen. 


rate, proposing, as an ad- 
own as the Kelley silver 


derson, Abram S. Hewitt, Hoar, H. Hooker Hurd, Hurlbut, Hyman, Joyce, 
K: Kehr, Kimball, , Lapham, Lawrence, Levy, A Mac- 
Dougall, M. Meade, Metcalfe, , Monroe. Morrison, Nash, Norton, 
O'Brien, Odell, O'Neill, Packer, Page, Pierce, Piper, Platt, Potter, Powell, Pratt, 
Rainey, Miles Ross, Rusk, Pampu, Schleicher, Sinnickson, Smalls, A. Herr Smith, 
Strait, Stowell, Thompson, Thornburgh, Washington Townsend, Tufts, Wait, 
Charles C. B. Walker, Ward, Warren, G. vey Wells, White, Whiting, Willard, 
Alpheus S. Williams, Willis, James Wilson, and Woodburn—92. 

AYS—Measrs. Ainsworth, Anderson, Atkins, Banks, Bauning, Bland, Boone, 
Bradford, Bright, John Young Brown, Cabell, John H. Caldwell, William P. 
Caldwell, Campbell, Cannon, Cason, Cate, Caulfield, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, 
John B. Clark, jr., of Missouri, er, Cochrane, Collins, Cook, Cox. Dibre, 
Dongan Dorh, ten, Erai Fenka, Betton, Fini. Dorney, bers ria: 

unter, zell, en 
Honse, Hubbell, Hunton, Thomas 8 Franklin 
e, Mackey, Maish, McFarland, McMahon, Milliken, Mills, Mor- 
gon Mutchler, Neal, New, Payne, Phelps, 5 7 leton, Randall, Rea, Reagan, John 
ill „Rice, Riddle, Robinson, Savage, Sheakley. Singleton, Slemons, William E. 
Smith, Southard, Springer, Stenger, Stevenson, * Teese, Thomas, Throck- 
morton, Tucker, Turney, Van Vorhes, John L. Vance, Waddell. Gilbert C. Walker, 
Walsh, Erastus Wells, Whitthorne, W. ton, James D. Williams, Jeremiah N. 
Williams, Wilshire, Benjamin Wilson, Yeates, and Young—104. 
NOT VOTING—Messrs. Ashe, John H. Baker, Black 


Crapo,-Culberson, Darrall, Davis, De Bolt. Denison, Dobbins, Dunnell, fay tea Ellis, 
F Gibson, Andrew H. Hamilton, Robert Hamilton, Haral- 


iams, William B. W 

So the substitute was rejected. 

During the vote the „ were made: 

Mr. ROBBINS, of North Carolina. I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. TARBOX. If present he would vote 
“a i 

Mr. STENGER. My colleague, Mr. Jenxs, is absent by leave of 
the House. If present he would vote “no.” 

Mr. SCALES. I am paired with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. SEELYE. If he were here I take it he would vote “ay,” 
and I would vote “no.” 

Mr. COCHRANE. My colleague, Mr. Ross, is absent by leave of 
the House. 

Mr. RICE. My colleague, Dr. Cowan, of Ohio, is detained at home 
on account of injuries received by a fall. $ 

Mr. DARRALL. I am paired with my colleagne, Mr. ELLIS. He 
would vote “no,” and I would vote “ay. 

Mr. DAVIS. I am paired with the gentleman from Maine, Mr. 
BuRLEIGH. He would vote “ay,” and I would vote “no.” 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. My colleague, Mr. GLOVER, is paired with 
Mr. DUNNELL, of Minnesota. Mr.GLOVER would vote “no,” and I do 
not know how the gentleman from Minnesota would vote. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. My colleague, Mr. CULBERSON, is absent 
on account of sickness. If present he would vote “ no.” 

Mr. TERRY. Iam paired with Mr. Jones, of New Hampshire. If 
present he would vote “ay,” and I would vote “no.” 

Mr. HARTRIDGE. I am paired with Mr. Hoskixs, of New York. 
If he were here I would vote “no,” and I presume he would vote “ay.” 

Mr. JOHN REILLY. My colleague, Mr. JoHN B. REILLY is absent 
by leave of the House. 

Mr. HART: My colleague, Mr. Sparks, is absent by leave of 
the House. If present he would vote “no.” 

Mr. TEESE. My colleague, Mr. HAMILTON, is absent on account 
of sickness. ; 

Mr. ROBBINS, of Pennsylvania. Iam paired with Mr. FULLER, of 
Indiana. He would vote “no,” and I would vote “ay.” 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Crapo is paired with Mr. Cowan. Mr. Crapo 
would vote “ay.” 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana. I am paired with the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. WILIIAX B. WILLIAMS. If present he would vote “ay,” 
and I would vote “no.” 

Mr. GARFIELD. I am paired with Mr. Knorr, of Kentucky. If 
present he would vote “no,” and I would most certainly vote “ ay.” 

Mr. HALE. My colleague, Mr. PLAISTED, is confined to his house 


by indisposition. 

Mr. CASWELL. My colleagues, Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. MaGoon, 
are absent by leave of the House. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am paired with my colleague, Mr. WALLING, who 
is absent. If present he would vote “no,” and I would vote “ay.” 

Mr. PRATT. My 9 Mr. DUNNELL, is paired on this ques- 
tion with Mr, GLOVER. . DUNNELL would vote “ay,” and Mr. 
GLOVER would vote “no.” 

Mr. LUTTRELL. Lam paired with Mr. BLACKBURN, of Kentucky. 
If present he would vote “no,” and I would vote “ay.” 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. My colleague, Mr. McDILL, who is neces- 
sarily absent, if present would vote “ ay.” 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. COX moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was a to. 

Mr. COX. I now ask we have a vote on the original proposition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The pending question is on the sub- 
stitute reported by the gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. COX. I wish to say to the House that I do not desire to take 
two votes on this a proposition, It isa substitute for the bill of the 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Goopk.] Let the substitute be di- 
vided, and then the question will come up on agreeing to the original 
propositio n. 

. HOLMAN demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I now ask my 9 [Mr. Cox] 
to allow me to fulfill the pledge which I gave on the floor to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, that in the event of the substitute being 
voted down I would offer it as an amendment to the bill reported by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman cannot do that, 

Mr. COX. The previous question is now prevailing. 

Mr. RANDALL. It is not in the power of the gentleman to do it 
because of the operation of the previous question. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the vote may be taken over again as to 
ordering the yeas and nays. It seems to me there was a misappre- 
hension as to what the yeas and nays were being called on. I ask a 
reconsideration of the vote ordering the yeas and nays, because there 
is no substantial difference between the two opens, the bill of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. GOODE ] and the substitute reported 
by the gentleman from New York, [ Mr. Cox. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there unanimous consent that the 
call for the yeas and nays on the bill reported by the gentleman from 
New York as a substitute for the original bill be withdrawn? 

Mr. COX. My report is a report from the committee in the nature 
of a substitute. All I want is a vote on my substitute, not on any- 
body else’s. 

Mr. RANDALL. This is a report from a committee which had 
leave to report at any time; and it comes before the House as a re- 

rt of a committee; it does not come as a substitute, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must be permitted to state 
that there can be no doubt about this question as regards the form in 
which the report came tothe Chair. The chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency reported a substitute for the original bill, 
and to that substitute the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewirr] 
offered another substitute. That substitute has been di to. 
The question now comes before the House, Will the House agree to 
the substitute reported by the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency for the original bill? 

. HOLMAN. As the yeas and nays have been ordered on that, 
I move to reconsider the vote ordering them. 

a LAWRENCE. Let the original bill be read that we may know 

what it is. 
aE . Will the Chair hear me a moment on the question of 
order 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentleman 
when order is restored. There is too much confusion in the Hall. 

Mr. COX. I call for the reading of the report which I made as 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HALE. I rise to a point of order. I ask the Chair, have we 
anything to do in this House with the original“ Goode“ bill? The 
chairman of the committee has reported from that committee orig- 
inally the bill which is now before the House, and on which we are 
to vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair begs leave to correct the 
gentleman from Maine, [Mr. HALE.] The position of this question 
can be readily stated. The chairman of the committee did not so re- 

rt. Hereported the ipina bill introduced by the gentleman from 

cane [Mr. GOODE] and a substitute for.that bill. 
r. LAWRENCE. Now we want to see what the original bill is 
for which the report of the committee is a substitute. 

The SPE pro tempore, The Chair will order the original! bill 
to be read and also the substitute. 

Mr. HALE. Did the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] report 
them both? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He did. 

The Clerk read the original bill introduced by Mr. GOODE and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. No. 3074) to repeal in part the resumption act of 1875. 

Beit enacted, £c., That so much of section q of an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the resumption of specie payments,” approved January 14, 1875, as provides that 
“on and after the ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary 
shall redeem in coin the United States legal-tender 


the use of any surplus revenue, or the issue, sale, or disposal of an; 
provide for such redemption, are hereby repealed. y 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will now read the sub- 
stitute reported by the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to repeal the resumption-day clause in the resumption act of 1875. 


Be itenacted, de., That the resumption-day clause in section 3 of an act entitled 
An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,” approved January 14, 
1875, which clause is in the words following, to wit, and on and after the Ist day 
of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem in coin the 
United States legal-tender notes then outstanding on their presentation for rede p- 
tion at the office of the assistant treasurer of the United States in the city of 
aS fase in sums of not less than $50 dollars,“ be, and the same is hereby, re- 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The bill reported by this committee was reported 
as a bill independent of itself and as a substitute for the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Vogue, [Mr. GoopE.] This bill be- 
ing a complete bill, with a title different from that of the other, the 
record ought to show, if it does not, that it was read a first and sec- 
ond time; because it never could have been subject to amendment 
till it had been. An amendment was offered by the gentleman from 

New York [Mr. Hewrrr] and voted on. Therefore the question is, 
Shall this bill be engrossed and read a third time? That is the ques- 
tion before this House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair everrules the gentleman's 
point of order, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I now move to reconsider the vote by which the 
yeas and nays were ordered on the substitute, so that the yeas and 
nays may be taken on the final passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. main question was ordered on the 
bill and pending amendments, and when the previous question has 
been only partially executed the motion to reconsider cannot be made. 

Mr. KASSON. the House gives unanimous consent to treat this 
bill reported by the committee as the original bill, then weuld not 
one vote end it? Cannot the House give that unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. RANDALL. I submit that the committee could not report a 
substitute for a bill not before the House. 

Mr. KASSON. If the House by unanimons consent consents to 
treat this as an original bill, that ends the trouble. 

The SPEAKER By unanimous consent that may be 
done, but in no other way. Is there objection to regarding the bill 
reported as a substitute as the original bill and taken up and put 
upon its final now? The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. To make it correspond with the record it should 
be stated that it is a substitute for the original bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Cortainly as a substitute; and the 
question is now upon the final passage of the bill, upon which the 
yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that all ques- 
tions are waived upon this bill except as to its passage. Is that the 
ere ea of the House? [Cries of “ Yes, yes.”] Then the only 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. SPRINGER. As I desire to take the next train to leave the 
city, I ask unanimous consent to record my vote now and before my 
name is reached upon the regular call of the roll. 

There was no objection. 

The 3 was taken; and there were—yeas 106, nays 86, not 
voting 93; as follows: 


of Kentucky, John B. Clark. jr., of Missouri, 8 oe e Cook, nerd 
r 5 ley, Forney, 
Ay kle; 


r, Stenger, Ste- 
— 


Young—106. 
NAYS— Messrs, Abbott, Adams. By „George A. Bagley, John H. Bagley, 


tenden, Con Crounse, Cutler, Danford, Davy, Durand, Eames, Ely, Freeman, 
1 ae Hancock, Harden! in W. Harris. it 


Packer, Page, Pi Pi Platt, Pot- 
ter, Powrll, Pratt, Rainey, Miles Ross, Rusk, Sampson, Schleicher, | 3 
eon. Thornburgh. Washin Town- 
alker, Ward, Warren, G. Wiley Wells, White, 
Whiting, Alpheus S. Williams, Willis, James Wilson, and Woodbürn—86. 

NOT ING—Messrs. Ashe, John H. Baker, Bass, Beebe, Blackburn, Bliss, 
Blount, Bradley, Buckner, Samuel D. Burchard, Burleigh, Candler. Chapin, Cowan, 
. Culberson, Darrall, Davis, De Bolt, Denison, Dobbins, Dunnell. Egbert, 
artield, Glover, Andrew H. Hamilton, Robert Hamilton, Har- 

y 5 ge, Hatcher, Hathorn, Hays, Hen- 
dee, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hill, Hoskins, Hunter, Hurlbut, Jenks, Frank Jones, 
Kelley, King, 1 5 George M. Lan "i ttrell, 
Magoon, MeDill, Money, Oliver, John F. Philips, William A. Phillips, . 
singe sy ot B. 8025 John Fete ag M. ay mee Roberts, Sobies 
Ross, er, es, umaker, parks, Spencer, Swann, Tarbox, Terry, 
Martin I. Townsend, Robert B. vasis Walton: Alexander S. Wallace, John W. 
Wallace, Lefora, Boag Whitehouse, Wigginton, Wike, Willard, Andrew Will- 
iamas, Charles G. Williams, James Williams, William B. Williams, Alan Wood, jr., 
Fernando Wood, and Woodworth—93, 

So the bill was passed. 

During the roll-call the following announcements were made: 

Mr. SCALES. I desire to state that upon this question I am paired 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. SEELYE; if he were pres- 
ent he would vote “no,” and I should vote “ay.” 

Mr. ROBBINS, of North Carolina. I desire to state that upon this 
question I am paired with Mr. Tarsox; if he were present he would 
vote “no,” and I should vote “ay.” 

Mr. COCHRANE. My colleague, Mr. Jenks, is absent by leave of 


the House. If present he would vote in the affirmative. Ialso desire 
to state that my colleague, Mr. Ross, is absent by leave of the House, 

Mr. HUNTON. Iam requested to announce that Mr. Knorr and 
Mr. GARFIELD are paired upon this question; if they were present 
Mr. Knorr would vote “ay” and Mr. GARFIELD would vote “no.” 

Mr. DAVIS. I desire to state that I am paired u 
with the gentleman from Maine, Mr. BURLEIGH; 
he would vote “no,” and I should vote “ay.” 

Mr, TERRY. I desire to say that I am paired with Mr. JONES, of 
New Hampshire ; if he were present he w. vote “no,” and I should 


vote “ay. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. Upon this question I am paired with the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, Mr. BLACKBURN; if he were present he would 
vote “ay,” and I should vote “ no.” 

Mr. HARTRIDGE. Iam paired upon this question with the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Hoskins; if he were present he would 
vote “no,” and I should vote “ ay.” 

Mr. HARTZELL. I desire to announce that my colleague, Mr. 
SPARKS, is absent by leave of the House; if present he would vote 

ay. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. My colleague, Mr. CuLBERSON, is absent 
on account of sickness; if he were present he would vote a ay.” 

Mr. JOHN REILLY. I desire to state that my coll e, Mr. JAMES 
B. REILLY, is absent by leave of the House; if present he would vote 

ay. 

Mr. TEESE. I desire to state that my colleague, Mr. HAMILTON, 
is absent on account of sickness. 

Mr. ROBBINS, of Pennsylvania. I am paired with the gentleman 
3 Indiana, Mr. FULLER; if present he would vote “ay,” and Ishould 
vote “no. 

Mr. KEHR. I am requested to announce that Mr. Crapo is absent 
by leave of the House, and is paired upon this question with Mr. 
Cowan; if they were present, Mr. Crapo would vote “no,” and Mr. 
Cowan would vote “ay.” 

Mr. FOSTER. Upon this question I am $ yeaah with my colleague, 
sot if he were present he would vote “ay,” and I should 
vote “no. 

Mr. LORD. I am paired upon this question with Mr. HUNTER; if 
he were present he would vote “ay,” and I should vote “no.” 

Mr. . My colleague, Mr. Bliss, is absent by leave of the 
House; if present he would vote “no.” 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana. On this question I am paired with Mr. 
WILLIAM B. ILLIAMS, of Michigan ; if present he would vote “no,” 
and I would vote “ 715 

Mr. WILLARD. this question I am paired with Mr. HILL, of 
Georgia; if present he would vote “ay,” and I would vote “no.” 

Mr. DARRALL. On this question 222 paired with my colleague, 
Mr. ELLIS; if here he would vote “ay,” and I would vote “no.” 

Mr. LYNDE. My colleague from Wisconsin, Mr. BURCHARD, is 
absent on leave on account of sickness in his family. If present he 
would vote “ay.” 

Mr. WHITE. When the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewrtr] 
made his speech on this subject he said that every democrat on this 
floor held his seat under that clause of the democratic platform which 
declared for steady steps toward specie payments [cries of “ Order!” 
„Order!“ J and no steps backward. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
WHITE] is clearly out of order. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman’s colleague [Mr. Cox] is an exception 
to that rule. 


n this question 
he were present 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is entirely out of order. 

Mr. WHITE. I desire to vote “ no.” 

The SPEAKER protempore. Itis very improper for the gentleman 
to take advantage of his announcement of his vote to make any re- 


marks opo this subject. 

Mr. WIGGINTON. On this question I am paired with Mr. WAL- 
LACE, of South Carolina. If here he would vote “no,” and I would 
vote “ay.” 

Mr. SAMPSON. My colleague, Mr. McDILL, is necessarily absent 
from the House. If present he would vote “no,” 

Mr. PRATT. On this question Mr. DUNNELL, of Minnesota, is paired 
with Mr. GLOVER, of Missouri. If present Mr. DUNNELL would vote 
“no,” and Mr. GLOVER “ ay.” 

Mr. CONGER. My colleague, Mr. WALDRON, is absent by leave of 
the House. If present he would vote “no.” And I desire to make 
the same announcement in regard to my colleague, Mr. BRADLEY. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. COX moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
port ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was d to. 

Leave to print in the Recorp remarks upon the bills just passed 
was granted by unanimous consent to Mr. Fort and Mr. UATE. 

JOINT COMMISSION ON THE MONETARY SYSTEM. 

Mr. COX. By instruction of the Committee on Banking and Cur 
rency I now report the concurrent resolution of which I gave notice 
this morning. I wish both of these meaures to go to the country to- 
gether. I call the previous question on the passage of this eoncur- 
rent resolution. 


1876. 


The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House wes frame rood (the Senate concurring,) That a commis- 
sion is hereby authori and constituted to consist of three Senators, to be ap- 
pointed by the Senate, three members of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 


pos by the Speaker, and experts, not exceeding three in number, to be selected 
y and associ. with them, with authority to determine the time and place of 
meeting, and to take evidence ; and whose duty it sha.l be to inquire— 

First, \uto the change which has taken place in the relative value of gold and 
silver; the causes thereof; whether permanent or otherwise; the effects th 
upon trade, commerce, and the productive interests of the country, finance, aud 
upon the standard of value in this and foreign countries ; 

Second, into the policy of the restoration of the double standard in this country, 
= 1 rs ben) what the legal relation between the two coins, silver and gold, 

onld be; 

i Third, into the * of continuing legal- tender notes concurrently with the me- 
tallic 8 and the effects thereof upon the labor, industry, and wealth of the 
country; an 

Fourth into the policy and best means of providing for facilitating the resump- 
tion of specie payments. 

And said commission is authorized to employ a stenographer, and shall report on 
or before the 15th day of January, 1877, with the evidence taken by them and such 
recommendations for legislation as they may deem proper. 

Mr. PAGE. I move that the House now adjourn, 

Mr. BLAND. I hope there will be some discussion on this concur- 
rent resolution. 

Mr. FORT. Is not this resolution subject to a point of order? 

Mr. GOODIN. I rise to make a privileged report from a committee 
of conference. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The report of a committee of confer- 
ence will of course take precedence even of the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. COX. If there is no objection on the part of the House, I will 
submit this proposition: let the previous question be ordered on this 
concurrent resolution 

Mr. FORT. I reserve all points of order on this resolution. 

Mr. COX. If the House will order the previous question to-night, 
then I will have no objection to e F. dee go over till Monday, when 
there will be an hour for debate, and then the vote can be taken. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. PAGE. I must insist upon my motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Cox,] from the Committee on Banking and Currency, reports a con- 
current resolution upon which he calls the previous question. Pend- 
ing the demand for the previous question the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. PAGE] moves that the House now adjourn. Pending the 
motion to adjourn the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. GoopN] rises to 
make a report from a committee of conference, The Chair will rule 
that the report from a conference committee is in order, even pending 
a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. GOODIN. I have no disposition to retard the vote upon this 
concurrent resolution. I only insisted upon presenting the report at 
this time because of the motion of the gentleman from California 

Mr. PAGE] that the House now adjourn. If the motion to adjourn 

s not insisted upon and the yote can be taken at once on the adop- 
tion of the concurrent resolution, I will not press my report now. 

Mr. BLAND. I shall insist upon debating this resolution. 

Mr. PAGE. I insist upon my motion to adjourn. 

Mr. GOODIN. I do not withdraw my conference report if the 
motion of the gentleman from California is insisted upon. I under- 
stood the gentleman to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. PAGE. Not at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tem The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Goop1n ] cannot withdraw his report conditionally, If he withdraws 
it, itis withdrawn altogether. 

Pending the motion to adjourn, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
a ache that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles; when the Speaker pro tempore signed the same: 

A bill (8. No. 413) establishing the port of Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
as a py of appraisal; and 

A bill (S. No. 866) to remove the political disabilities of Thomas H. 
Williams, of Maryland. 

N. H. COVERDALE. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, by unanimons consent, laid before the 
House a letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting papers in the 
case of N. H. Coverdale; which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. LEAVENWORTH for ten days; 

To Mr, WARREN for ten days from August 7; 

To Mr. BURLEIGH for three days; and 

To Mr. BURCHARD, of Wisconsin, indefinitely. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. COX. I now insist on the regular order. The gentleman from 
Kansas 8575 GOODIN] consents to withdraw his conference report. 

Mr. GOODIN. I will withdraw it to allow the question to be taken 
on the motion to adjourn. I trust, however, that the motion will be 
voted down, so that I may have an opportunity to submit my report 
this evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman need not await the 
voting down of the motion to adjourn, His report is in order pend- 
ing the motion to adjourn; and the Chair has so informed: him. 
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Mr. COX. I could have disposed of this matter by this time. 

Mr. GOODIN. This conference report will take but a few moments. 

Mr. MacDOUGALL. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is the report of the 
gentleman from Kansas. 


OSAGE CEDED LANDS IN KANSAS. 


Mr. GOODIN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses npon 
the bill (H. R. No. 3625) providing for the sale o! the Osage ceded lands in Kansas 
to actual settlers having met, after a full and free conference have to rec- 
ommend, and do recommend to their respective Houses, as follows: 

That the Honse recede from their di tto the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11; and agree to the same, 

That the Senate recede from its amendment to ne 52 uate 12. 


Managers on the part of the House of Representatives. 


JOHN J, INGALLS, 
FRANCIS KERNAN, 


Managers on the part of the nate. 
The report was adopted. ji 

Mr. GOODIN moved to reconsider the vote by which the report was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 


table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOINT COMMISSION ON MONETARY SYSTEM, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The pending question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from California that the House adjourn. 

Mr. FORT. I want to understand whether my poini of order upon 
the proposition of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] is re- 
garded as pending. 

deel SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. FORT. I made the point that the proposition of the gentle- 
man from New York to appoint this joint commission must have its 
first consideration in the Committee of the Whole, for the reason 
that it involves an expenditure of money. I wish to have that point 
of order passed upon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman desires to have that 
point regarded as pending. 

Mr. FORT. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair will so regard it. He rec- 
ognizes the fact that the gentleman made the point in ample time. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that unanimous consent was given for the consideration of another 
bill upon the condition that this bill should be considered at a cer- 
tain time after that bill was presented, and that there should be an 
hour's debate on it. That unanimous consent necessarily supersedes 
the point of order. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. ` Let the Chair take that agreement into consid- 
eration in deciding the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The understanding of the Chair was 
that unanimous consent was given only in re to the-time to be 
occupied in discussion. The Chair does not consider that by unani- 
mous consent any rights were waived. 

Mr. HOAR. One word further. I desire to su t, without de- 
taining the House now, that the Chair reserve his decision on this 
question until the bill comes directly before the House, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All questions of order will be reserved. 
The question now is on the motion of the gentleman from California 
that the House adjourn. 

Mr. COX. Isit notin order for me, with the consent of the com- 
mittee reporting the resolution, to withdraw the provision fora sten- 
ographer, and thus avoid the point of order, although I think the 
point is taken too late, unanimous consent having been given for the 
presentation of the measure. 1 wish to say that I do not propose to 
cut off debate on this measure. There will be an hour for debate 
after the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. FORT. I made the point of order immediately upon the com- 
npin of this report, as the RECORD will show. 

. COX. I believe the gentleman is right about that. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to be heard a moment on the point of order 
before it is decided, 

The SPEAKER pro As there seems to be a disposition to 
entertain the motion of t ntleman from California, [Mr. PAGE, ] 
the Chair will reserve all points of order and all other rights in con- 
nection with the resolution of the gentleman from New York until 
the measure comes directly before the House. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 79, noes 81, 

Mr. BLAND. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. COX. Is the point of order still pending. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask to be heard on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore The Chair will hear the gentleman 
when the gentleman from New York yields the floor. 

Mr. COX. Lyield the floor for the purpose of hearing the gentle- 
man on the point of order. 

Mr. HOAR. As I understand this proposition, it is to appoint a com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House to sit during the recess. It is g 
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commission of both branches of Congress to be composed of their 
own number to sit during the recess, and it is further provided that 
they shall have power to employ a stenographer and take evidence, 
and to associate with them certain experts whose aid they shall re- 
sort to in coming totheir conclusions. It is nothing but an ordinary 
case of appointing a joint committee with authority to employ a sten- 
ographer or accountants or clerk or whatever assistants may be 
needed for the purpose of pursuing their investigations, I submit 
it was never the intention of the rule of this House applying to cer- 
tain expenditures to limit the appointment of such committees to sit 
during the recess. If the point of order lies against this proposition, 
it must lie against every proposition to raise committees of investi- 
gation with authority to send for persons and papers, 

Mr. KASSON. With the permission of the gentleman from Mas- 
suchusetts, I desire to add to that that this is not a measure upon 
which money can be appropriated. A concurrent resolution is not a 
bill nor a joint resolution, but simply relates to the proceedings of the 
two Honses, and in no such instance is it possible to give it the effect 
of law so as to appropriate money. The Mississippi a pie: ae 
the Louisiana investigation, the joint and separate investigations of 
the two Houses have been provided for by virtue of separate resolu- 
tions of either House or concurrent resolutions of both Houses, and 
therefore are not subject to the provisions of the rule referred to. I 
need only call to the attention of the Chair that on a bill the other 
day which required the printing of notes and which had the force of 
law, the Chair ruled, there being no appropriating clause in it and 
no definite sum specified, it was not subject to the point of order. 
Certainly on a concurrent resolution no such point of order can be 


made, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will decide this at once. 
A concurrent resolution is not subject to the point of order taken by 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. COX. I move the previous question on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand a division of the House. 

The House divided; and there were ayes 131, noes not counted. 

Mr. BLAND. Ido not desire a further count, but I wish to know 
from the gentleman from New York whether he intends to allow 
debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No further count being demanded, the 
previous question is seconded, and the question now is on ordering 
the main Senet to be put. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
and insist on it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Did the Fan make the point of 
order before the second motion was put 

Mr. SAVAGE, I did. 

Mr. WHITE. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he made it ris- 
ing in his place ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot dispute the word of 
any gentleman on the floor, He states he made it in time. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. Was he in his seat when he made the demand? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will appoint Mr. SAVAGE 
and Mr. Cox tellers. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 133, noes 
23 5 


So the previous question was seconded. 

The main question was then ordered to be put. 

Mr. BLAND. Is it open to debate now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The main question having been or- 
dered, unless the gentleman from New York who reported the resolu- 
tion takes the hour to which he is entitled and yields to the gentle- 
mau from Missonri, debate is not in order. 

Mr. COX. I believe the House is now ready for a vote. 

Cries of „Vote!“ „Vote!“ 
ir, WILLIS. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLAND. I move the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood that by nnan- 
imous consent two hours were to be given to discussion on one bill, 
and one hour on this concurrent resolution. The Chair knows noth- 
ing of these priate arrangements. The gentleman from New York 
who holds the floor insists on a vote. The Chair, therefore, holds 
that is the only question in order. 

Mr. RAND It is due to the gentleman from New York to say 
that by unanimons consent debate on this resolution was waived. 

Mr. COX. And the Chair has no right to put the gentleman from 
New York in the predicament of disputing his word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: The Chair did not do so, but is seek- 
ing only to execute the unanimous understanding of the House. 

Ar. COX. I am willing to give the gentleman from Missouri an 
opportunity for debate. Iwas ready to give it to him some time ago, 
but he agreed with me it should go over. As the House has refused 
to adjourn, the gentleman can debate it now. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say this, that I am willing 
to accept the proposition of the gentleman from New York made now. 
This is the same proposition that I made tohim, that the previous ques- 
tion should be seconded, and that a vote should be taken on Monday 
after an hour's debate. But if the object is to pass this without de- 
bate, I move that the House adjourn. 


Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman now if he chooses. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to state distinctly 
that he only wished to state to the House what he understood to be 
the arrangement; and in making that statement to the House he had 
no disposition whatever to charge the gentleman from New York with 
any bad faith in any possible respect. The Chair distinctly under- 
stood-that two hours were to be given to the one question and one to 
the other. If that SECO bad been waived, it has been waived 
by consent of the House. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. It has never been waived. 

Mr. RANDALL. It was waived by the unanimous demand of the 
House for a vote, 

Mr. BANKS. It has never been waived at all by anybody. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so understands. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
mps the Honse 755 now weep 33 

1¢ question being taken, the er tem; stated that in 
the judgment of the Chair the sides BiA . nite 

Mr. BANKS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, there 
were—ayes 20, noes 107. 

So (the affirmative not being one-fifth of the whole vote) the yeas 
and nays were not ordered, and the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. COX. One-half the hour after ordering the main question is 
due to the gentlemen on the other side of the House by the arrange- 
ment that was made. I ate I would have the disposition of one- 
half of the hour; and I yield that half hour to my friend from Missouri, 
[Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. BLAND Mr. Spaken it was not my desire to postpone action 
on this resolution. at I have done here to-day seems to have been 
done under a misapprehension. I had supposed there was an inten- 
tion to press this resolution to a vote without debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to make some remarks on this question. We 
have a resolution here reported by the Committee on Banking and 
Currency looking to the postponement of the bill that I had the honor 
to report to this House from the Committee on Mines and Mining. It 
does not necessarily work that postponement. But when the act was 
passed demonetizing silver there was no such provision as this; no 
commission, no jury was asked upon the qnestion whether silver 
should be demonetized or not. But it was done stealthily. Now 
ofter that act has been passed in a stealthy manner we are asked to 

ass a resolution of inquiry whether that act was proper or improper. 

his is in the character of mob law. You hang a man and then try 
him to ascertain whether or not he was guilty. Yon have demon- 
etized silver, and now you appoint a jury to see whether that act was 
proper or improper. That is the position that this resolution occu- 
pies with reference to that question. 

Isay it is the duty of this House first to restore the currency where 
it existed and then appoint your commission to ascertain whether it 
is proper or not to repeal that law. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GARFIELD] characterized this legislation, proposing to remonetize 
silver, as being the most corrupt that had occurred in this Congress 
during his official career. I suppose that tho gentleman from Ohio 
had forgotten some of the legislation here during his official career in 
this House, I suppose he had forgotten the act of 1869, an act that 
he voted for, changing the contract in the interest of the money- 
sharks of this country and against the people, by which they were 
swindled out of millions and millions of money. I suppose the gen- 
tleman had not in his recollection at that time the Credit Mobilier 
swindles and frauds in this country. Iapprehend the gentleman had 
forgotten the fraud and corruption of the Boss Shepherd ring in the 
District of Columbia. If the gentleman does not recollect all these 
frauds, the country recollects them, 

Mr. FOSTER. I call the gentleman from Missouri to order. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois. I desire to remind the gentleman 
from Missonri [Mr. BLAND] that the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. GAR- 
FIELD] is not present. 

Mr. FORT. I hope, therefore, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] will yield to a motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair doesnot understand the gen- 
tleman from Missouri to yield, and insists that the gentleman from 
Missouri shall not be interrupted. The Chair desires to preserve the 
rights of every gentleman upon this floor. 

Ir. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I rose to call the gentleman from Mis- 
souri to order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio is out of 
order, 

Mr. FOSTER. Have I not the right to call the gentleman from 
Missouri to order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri is not 
out of order. The gentleman from Ohio is out of order. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to know why gentlemen call me to or- 
der for referring to these things. They say the gentleman from Ohie 
(Mr. Gerin is not in his seat. I cannot help that. I thought he 
was, It is his duty to be here during the proceedings of this House, 

Mr. CON GER. Irise to a point of order. 

Mr. BLAND. I stated that the gentleman from Ohio had forgotten 
the fraud, the corruption, and the rottenness of his party, and the 
legislation that occurred while he was a member of this House. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri will sus- 
p the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CONGER] rises to a point 
of order. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. Speaker, the Speaker pro tempore just decided 
that a member had not a right to call another member to order for 
using improper language toward another member of the House. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair decided no such thing. 

Mr. CONGER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Foster] rose and 
called the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] to order, and the 
Chair decided that he had no right to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair decided that the gentleman 
from Missouri was not out of order, and the Chair still so decides aud 
overrules the point of order made by the gentleman from Michigan; 
and the Chair izes the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. BLAND.] 

Mr. BLAND. en I have made no personal allusion reflecting on 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. GArFIELD,] I want to know why his 
friends are so tender on the subject. Do they know anything against 
him which comes within the eategory which leads them to squirm 
here? I have not charged anything against the gentleman from Ohio 
excepting that he had forgotten that corrupt legislation had oceurred 
here during the time when his y was in power. Is there auy- 
thing else you remember, gentlemen, that will make my language out 
of order? If so, state it; I want to know why this commotion and 
whence it comes. When a gentleman rises on this floor and reports 
from a committee a bill that involves a principle that is stigmatized 
by the gentleman from Ohio as being stee in rascalities, and as 
being more so than any measure which had been introduced here | 
during his official career; when that is done have not I the right 
to cal the áttention of the country to what occurred while he was 
in office, to show that corruption -after corruption occurred here 
while he was a member? And, Mr. Speaker, I think I am in order and 
that is the tronble with the gentleman. 

The bill I reported is a measure in the interest of the honest yeo- 
sapt: 1 1815 country; here is a measure that proposes to do justice, 
to whom 

To the toiling millions who are to-day earning their bread in the 
sweat of their ; it is a measure in the interest of the poor and 
common people of the count , and henes it excites the opposition of 
the agents of the money sharks in these lobbies, and those who seem 
to be in their interest upon this floor. Because a measure is for once 
reported to this Congress that has within it a provision for the wel- 
fare of the people of the country against the corrupt legislation that 
has gone on here for the last sixteen years in the interest of the mon- 
eyed lords it is here denounced as full of rascalities, and all this by the 
party that had perpetrated these injustices and brought corruption, 
fraud, infamy, and dishonor upon the country. | 

Mr. Speaker, if I did not know that a majority of this House was 
in favor of this bill I would not hesitate in saying that we were mis- 
representatives of the American people; but because the majority | 
here favor this bill and because they will pass it if it can ever come 
to a vote, those that are in the interest of the lobbyists have been 
filibustering and endeavoring to defeat it from day to day. 

Mr. Speaker, the common people of the country cannot come to this 
Capitol. They are not here in your lobby. They are at home follow- 
ing the plow, cultivating the soil, or working in their workshops. It 
is the silvern and golden slippers of the money kings, the bankers and 
financiers, whose step is heard in these lobbiés and who rule the 
finances of the country. They are the men who get access to your 
committees, and have ruled and controlled the legislation of this 
country for their own interests. If the constituents of those who 
are opposing this measure could look down from the galleries 3 
them they would sink in their seats with shame for the course they 
are pursuing, because it is adverse to the interests of their people. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
I have reported back to this House the following bill, and shall at the 
earliest opportunity allowed me put it upon its passage: 

A bill (H. R. No. 3635) to utilize the product of gold and silver mines, and for 
other purposes. 4 
[Part inserted in italics, part stricken out in brackets. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of ives of the United States q 
America in Congress assembled, That coin-notes of the denomination of $50, an 
multiples thereof up to $10,000, may, in the mode hereinafter pro id by 
the several mints and assay offices at San Francisco, Carson City, Philadelphia, 
and New York, for the net value of gold and silver bullion deposited thereat; and 
of the bullion thus received not less than 75 per cent. in coin or fine bars shall at 
all times be kept on hand for redemption of the coin notes, gold for gold and silver 
for silver. The gold deposited shall be computed at its coining value, and silver 
at the rate of 412.8 grains standard silver to the dollar, less the lawful mint 
charges, and such brary cg transportation from the several assay offices to the 
mints for coinage, and the latter to the assistant treasuries respectively at 
which the coin-notes shall be payable ; and there shall be coined at the minis of the 
United States the silver dollar hereinbefore mentioned. 
Sec. 2. That for bullion deposited at the mints of San Francisco and Carson, the 
coin-notes issued eemable on demand at the assistant treasury at San 
Francisco; and for bullion deposited at the Philadelphia mint and assay office at 
New York, the notes shall be redeemed at the assistant treasury at New York. 
Sec. 3. That the Secre of the Treasury shall, from time to time, cause coin 
and fine mint-bars (stamped) to be transferred from the mint to the assistant treas- 
uries at San Francisco and New York in such amounts as may be necessary for the 
redemption of the colin notes. 
Sec. 4 That the coin-notes issued under the provisions of this act shall be re- 
ceivable without limit for all dues to the United States: and the coin meutioned 
1n this act shall be a legal tender for all debts, {of the United States,] public and 
private, not specified to be paid in gold coin. 


Sec. 5. That the gold-coin notes issned under this act shall be redeemed, on pre- 
sentation, in gold coin or fine bars, and silver in silver dollars or fine bara. 

Sec. 6. That the coin-notes authorized by this act to be issued shall be prepared 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, and shali be transferred to 
the mints and assay offices named in this act as a part of the bullion fund, and 
oe mea fund deposits shall be paid for in coin or coin-notes, at the option of the 

0 Or. 

Sec. 7 That the fine gold and silver bars by this act authorized to be issued shall 
bear the mint stamp of fineness, weight, and value, and the value of the gold bars 
shall be computed according to their coining rate, and the silver bars at their coin- 
1 fy . That the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe the n y la- 
tions for carrying into effect the „ this — e e 

This bill is of vast importance to the tax-payers of this country, for 
they are the debtor class to the Government. 

The first section of the bill, as will be observed, provides for the 
payment by the Government certificates for bullion of gold and silver. 

wenty-five per cent. of this bullion or coin arising therefrom is re- 
quired to be at all times in the Treasury for the redemption of the 
coin certificates, gold for gold, and silver for silver. It also anthor- 
izes the coining of the silver dollar of the value of 412.8 grains silver 
to a dollar. . 

The second section of the bill names the places where these deposits 
shall be made and certificates issued. San Francisco, Carson City, 
Philadelphia, and the assay office at New York are the only places, 
as stated by Dr. Linderman, the Director of the Mint, =e the 
parting of metals is provided for. 

The third section refers to the details of providing for tye redemp- 
tion of these certificates. They are in this section made eee 
either in bars or in coin. This would be at the option of the Govern- 
ment. 

The fourth section contains the pith of the wholo bill; that is, 
restoring the money character of silver and making the silver dollar 
authorized in the first section to be coined a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, not specified to be paid in gold. The remainder 
of the act refers merely to the details of carrying out the law. 

The effect of the bill will be to restore the double standard of gold 
and silver, and also to obviate the objections so often urged aguinst 
gold as well as silver, that as money, from the weight and bulk of 
the metal, they are inconvenient, for the coin certificates will take 
the pose of and be used for business transactions instead of the coin 
itself, 

Mr. Speaker, this is a short outline of the bill, a hasty explanation 
of the purposes intended in framing it. By the terms of the bill we 
at once establish a convenient paper issue that will be used instead 
or coin, worth its face in coin, for the coin is always behind it for its 
redemption. But the opponents of the bill say that to make all Goy- 
ernment debts payable in silver as well as gold is dishonesty, repu- 
diation, and ought not to be tolerated. These are grave charges, and 


| if true the bill should not receive the sanction of this House; but if 


I can show that those who make the charge are the guilty parties, 
and the friends of the bill only desire to act in good faith toward the 
debtor class, the tax-payers, and the creditor class or tax-consumer, 
then the bill should pass at once and become a law. In the first place 
the enemies of the bill have been the loudest in their demand for 
specie resumption. What is reswcption of specie payments if it is 
not to resume the currency of the Government existing at the time 
of the suspension of specie payment? What was that currency? The 
answer is, gold and silver. That is a fact that none deny. Thesilver 
dollar at that time was as full aud complete a legal tender for all 
demands, publie and private, as was the gold dollar. 

The silver dollar was, and continued to be, equal to gold as the 
money of the country, and is so bylaw up to the present time except 
for the act of February, 1873, which prohibited the coining of the 
legal-tender silver dollar. This act was passed no doubt for the same 
reason and at the instance of the same parties that procured the pas- 
sage of the act of 1869 pledging the faith of the nation to pay all its 
obligations in coin. Both acts were in the interest of stock-jobbers 
and speculators in Government bonds. 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk to have read the act of 1869 
referred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the ENORI in coin or its 
equivalent of all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest, known 
as United States notes, and of all the P of the Unite! 
States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such obligation 
has expressly puaa that the same may be paid in lawful money or other cur- 
rency than gold and silver. (Revised Statutes, section 3693, page 735.) 

Mr. BLAND. This act does not make clear what was uncertain. It 
defines no law. The act professes to define and make clear some ob- 
scure statute. Instead of making clear the intent or meaning of any 
law, it attempts to make that law which was not law before. It 
clearly perpetrated the fraud of changing the contract between the 
tax-payer and the tax-consumer in the interest of the latter. I incor- 

rate in my remaks a statement and the figures taken from the Saint 

uis Republican, a journal known throughont the country as a hard- 
money e a journal that I think would deal equitably as be- 
tween the bondholder and the people: 

j WHAT THE BONDS SOLD FOR. 


During the war and just after its close the Government issued great amaunt of 

bonds of various kinds, which, s we learn from the ury 8 of the trans- 

actions, were gold at" par.“ But this record is very délusivé, and in the sale of the 
* 
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bonds referred to hides enormons losses. The bonds were sold nat for gold at par, 
but for greenbacks at par, which is a widely different thing. For example, a one- 
thousand-dollar Government bend sold at par in 1865, when gold was 145, brought 
only $700 in gold value; and as the interest on that bond has been faithfully paid 
in gold ever since, and the principal itself will be paid in gold, it is to be consid- 
ered that for this debt of $1,000 the Government received 401 $700, The higher 
the price of gold at the time an issue of bonds was disposed of, the less value the 
Government received for the bonds, although they were sold at“ par" in green- 
backs, as the deceptive Treasury reports inform ns. An approximately accurate 
calculation of the net result of these sales of bonds gives us another illustration of 
what republican financiering has cost us, and it deserves to be presented and placed 
to the account of that party. 

The various issues of bonds and other forms of indebtedness issued in 1863 
amounted in the aggregate to $552,595,000 ; they were sold at par for greenbacks 
when gold was worth 155, and greenbacks only 61. They therefore brought to the 
Government in gold value 2 $3:37,082,910. In 1864 the 10.40 bonds, 5160. 000,000 
in amount, were issued and sold at 7 per cent. 1 the only bonds issued dur- 
ing the war that hta premium. As gold at that time was worth 230, the 7 
per cent. premium reduces this to 227; the gold value of the price bronght by the 
ten-forties, therefore, was forty-four cents on the dollar, or $86,240,000 for the whole 
issue. In the eee rane there were issued of bonds and other forms of indebted- 
1088 $130,000,000, which sold for a gold value of forty-three cents on the dollar, mak- 
ing $55,900,000. In 1865 there were issued bonds to the amount of $551,300,000, 
which were sold for seventy cents in gold. making $385,910,000. In 1867 there were 
issued $380,000,000 of bonds, which sold for eighty-three cents, making 8315, 400, 000, 
In 1868 there were issued $42,500,000 of bonds, which brought seventy-three cents, 
making $31,025,000. To sum up: 


1263, $552, 595, 000 bonds at 612222 2 $337, 082, 910 
1864, 196, 600, 000 bonds at 444. 240, 000 
1264, 130, 000, 000 bonds at 4 c eee eee neces encssnes 900, 
JES, 531; 900, 000 bonds ad W. 2... cp ccnscesccccnwwcsesseasccsccee 385, 910, 000 
1867, . ̃ ů 8 ⁰•öy Ä T 315, 400, 000 
1868, 4 500, 000 bonds at 7 31, 025, 000 
1, 852, 395, 000 1, 211, 557, 910 


The debt of $1,852,395,000 therefore represents only $1,211,557.910 received by the 
Government, or an average price of about 66% cents on the dollar. This is what the 
Treasury reports call 8 Joans at par;“ it is a par sale of bonds that has 
2 people a loss of 8640, 837,000, or one-third the whole amount of bonds is- 
su 


The tax-consumers seem not satisfied with this enormous tax, 
but desire now to repudiate so much of the act of 1869 as provides 
for paying this debt in silver as well as gold. Nothing but gold 
will satiate their financial maw. The people of this country are 
now fully aroused on the question of finance. They are looking for the 
cause of the wide-spread bankruptcies and business failures in the 
country. They cannot fail to see that the demonetization of this pre- 
cious metal, thus cutting off more than one-half the medium of coin 
percents and exchange, is the greatest calamity that could be con- 
ceived. 

Mr. Speaker, now that this question is open for fair discussion and 
settlement we should make no mistake, no compromise that would 
further favor the tax-consumer and oppress the tax-payer. Many 
schemes are suggested, among others that silver should be a legal 
tender only for small amounts of $20 or $50; but this would be con- 
ceding all. Should we now do this it would be claimed hereafter that 
Con had after full discussion and mature deliberation abandoned 
the idea of making silver a full payment of public dues, that for the 
future contracts and sales of all Government securities would be based 
upon this legislation, and to alter it would be a violation of public 
faith and honor. Let it be settled once at least in the interest of 
those who have the burdens to bear. 

Let this bill become a law and our financial troubles are ended. 
Specie payments will have been resumed. The resumption of specie 
payments must mean that we resume the coin that prevailed when 
we suspended. This coin was gold and silver, both a full and equal 
legal tender for all debts, public and private. Our legal-tender notes 
could be redeemed and their places supplied by a note based on specie. 
We wonld have a monetary system thut would regulate itself; a 
system that would not depend for its volume or value upon the un- 
certain and partisan legislation of Congress. The power that Con- 
gress assumes now to expand, contract, and thus from session to ses- 
sion unsettle all monetary affairs is an evil that, sooner or later, will 
bring the people of this country to the helpless condition of mere 
slaves of the money lords and plutoerats that rule the legislation here 
all the time in their own interest. They have had their paid agents, 
lobbyists, and hired attorneys here in these halls and corridors schem- 
ing session after session for the last fifteen years, and by all manner of 
oppinsa have succeeded, as I have shown, in robbing the people 
of millions of dollars. Yes, Mr. Speaker, by the one act of 1869 it is 
shown that the Government was robbed of over a half billion of dol- 
lars. Let us settle this question once and forever and give the peo- 
ple an opportunity to attend to other matters than watching to see 

ow much will be plundered from them by each succeeding Congress, 

Silver is the money of the Constitution. Section 10, first article, 
says: 

No 8 — 3 any e 8 eee 33 
m ue and re > money, em 0 Lti an 
silver coin a tender in 8 debts. t sap ht ji 

Thus silver is mentioned as a part of the coin money of the Consti- 
tution, Article 1, section 6, of the Constitution reserves to the Fed- 
eral Government the sole right to coin money. No State can do it. 
So the power to coin money is given tothe General Government, 
States are prohibited from making anything but gold and silver coin 
a legal tender. Now, can a State make gold and silver coin a . 
tender when the State is prohibited from coining money at all? The 
answer is in the sixth section named, The Federal Government has 


the power to coin it, The State can make this coin a legal tender. 
It therefore becomes the duty of the Federal Government to coin this 
money so that the States may make and use it as a legal tender. The 
States have the right to make silver a legal tender, but cannot coin 
it. Now, can their constitutional right be exercised unless the Fed- 
eral Government exercises its exclusive power of coining the money ? 
This bill fulfills the obligation the Federal Government owes to the 
States, the obligation of coining the money they may desire to use as 
a legal tender. 

I have shown that silver is the money of the Constitution, that itis 
the duty of the Government to coin it. There is no mistake that the 
silver dollar has been a full legal-tender from the formation of the 
Government till the fraudulent act of 1873. Then it is the duty of 
Congress to coin it and pay Government debts with it. 

Title 37, page 70, section 3513, is as follows: 

The silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a half dollar or fifty- 
cent piece, a quarter dollar or twenty-five-cent ay a dime or ten-cent piece; and 
the weight of the trade-dollar shall be four hun and twenty grains troy; the 
weight of the half dollar shall be twelve grains and one-half of Span ; thequarter 
dollar and the dime shall be respectively one-half and one-fifth of the weight of 
said half-dollar. 

Section 3516 is as follows: 


No coins, whether of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued from 
the Mint other than those of the denominations, standards, and weights set forth 


000 | in this title. 


Section 3511, ibid., is as follows: 


The gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, which, at the 
standard weight of 25.8 grains, shall be the unit of value, &. 


Page 712, Revised Statutes, section 3586, is as follows: 


The silver coinsof the United States shall be a legal tender at their nominal value 
for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 


These provisions are all taken from the coinage act of 12th Feb- 
ruary, 1873. The effect of these sections is: first, by section 3511 the 
gold dollar is made the unit of value; the gold standard is here 
declared. Section 3513 provides for the coining of the trade-dollar 
and subsidiary currency and section 3516 prohibits the coining any 
other than the coin mentioned in the title. So that the silver dollar 
of 412.5 grains that had been a full legal tender up to the date of this 
act was left ont. i 

Section 3586 permits the legal tender of silver coin to sums of $5. 
This act of February 12, 1873, was a frand, becanse its title gave no 
clew to the real intent of the act. The record shows that the act was 
stealthily passed, without consideration and without debate. The 
public generally had no notice of the pendency of such a bill, and it 
—_ not ee this session of Congress the law was unearthed 
and ex $ 

Mr. Speaker, when will the time come that mistakes and blunders 
will creep into our statutes favorable to the tax-paying people? All 
such oversights heretofore have uniformly been in the interest of the 
tax-consumer. Let this law be repealed as openly, as honestly, and 
boldly as it was stealthily, frandulently, and sneakingly enacted. 
With the double standard, which will utilize our product of silver as 
well as gold, we can resume specie 3 without detriment to 
avy class. Indeed the question of resumption hinges upon this 
policy. With this bill enacted into law resumption is at once ac- 
complished; but if we are to undertake resumption with the gold 
standard alone, the money sharks will foreclose the mortgages they 
have upon the people, sell them out of houses and homes, and turn 
millions of hard-working and industrious people into beggars. The 
road to resumption with the double standard will be one of prosperity 
and cl pag the other leads to a dark and dismal financial swamp, 
through the impenetrable gloom of which the eye of no statesman 
can discern the least glimmer of light. 

Mr. Speaker, I have heard objections to that feature of the bill 
authorizing the issue of coin certificates, that the mints ‘could not 
coin the silver fast enough to redeem these certificates and that to 
receive them for Government dues would result in having a large 
amount of silver bullion and certificates on hand, neither of which 
would be a legal tender for dues of the Government, The answer is, 
no one would demand the coin or bullion; no one would desire the 
Lae apie of a thousand or a hundred thousand dollars in silver or 
gold, but would willingly take the certificate from the Government 
instead of the coin. Practically no coin except for small change un- 
der fifty dollars would be called for or used, so that feature is in favor 
of the bill and not a valid objection to it. Another objection urged 
is that it is not clear that the Government would get the benefit of 
the seigniorage or expense of coining; but the bill provides all the 
expense of coining and transportation shall be paid by the depositor, 

I here submit a letter from Dr. Linderman, Director of the Mint. I 
sent him a es io the bill and requested his answer on the subject. 
The letter explains this matter satisfactorily. The bill in other par- 
ticulars has n amended so as to conform to all the recommenda- 
tions contained in this letter. The letter is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE MINT, 
May 26, 1876. 
Sm: I haye your note of current date inclosing bill H. R. No. 3263, and reply to 
inquiries, as follows: 

By the coining value of gold is meant the rate at which it is coined under the 
law, namely, 25.8 grains troy, nine-tenths fine to the dollar. The alloy is paid fur 
by the depositor, but is not valued in the coin. 


1876. 
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The nominal value of the gold coins corresponds with their intrinsic or bullion 
value; there is, therefore, no gain in value in the coinage, The foregoing is an an- 


swer to your inquiries. 

As the parting of bullion (separation of gold from silver, both metals being re- 
turned in fine bars) is carried on only at the mints in Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
and Carson, and at the assay office in New York, it will be necessary to confine the 
provisions of yonr bill to those institutions. Otherwise fine gold could not be kept 
for the e N of the notes at the place of deposit. 

I have noted in pencil on the bill the required modifications. 

I observe that the value of the silver is to be computed at the trade-dollar rate, 


420 grains to the dollar. 
I suggest for your consideration whether the computation should not be made on 
the s of 412.8 grains of standard silver to the dollar, a bill for the coinage of 


a dollar of that weight being now under consideration in the Senate. 
I make this sapapan without in any way committing myself to the making of 
either of these an unlimited tender. Your bill is herewith returned. 


v respectfull * 
= N H. R. LINDERMAN, Director. 
Hon. R. P. BLAND. 


With the vast mining resources of this country turning out an- 
nually silver and gold te the amount of many millions of dollars, in 
creased by developments made daily in the Pacific States and Territo- 
ries, there is no difficulty in resuming specie payments by utilizing 
the silver, but if the money sharks of the country prevent this we 
may expect difficulties not now dreamed of. If we have the right to 
demonitize silver, we have the right to demonitize gold. This will be 
the logical result. For when we refuse the one it will lead to the 
refusal of the other, and the substitution of paper in which Govern- 
ment bonds will be paid, and thus lead to unlimited inflation. 

The question is here presented of honest resumption or on the other 
handa forced unlimited inflation of paper money. Let the bondholder 

nder this well before refusing silver as a legal coin in this country. 
it is true that silver is now worth even less than the legal-tenders, 
but this is because of its demonetization in a t measure; but the 
fact that silver is cheaper than gold does not alter the law of the 
case. Bylaw we have the right to pay at our option in silver or gold, 
so that we but exercise a moral, legitimate right when we pay in sil- 
ver, the cheaper money. That is the contract; that is the law, so 
expressed in the act of 1869. If the peple have found a legal way of 
averting to some extent the injustice of this act, it is a providential 
interposition that they will hail with rejoicing. We have promised 
to pay the debt in coin. Silver is coin, legal coin, the coin named in 
the law, “nominated in the bond.” Because silver is now cheaper 
than gold should we again change the contract and say the tax-payer 
must pay ia fa alone would be robbery, nothing more, nothing less. 
We have had too muchof legalized robbery and plunder of this sort. 
Let us call a halt, pass this bill, and for once do justice to a poverty- 
stricken, over-taxed people. If A promised ten years to pay B 
a thousand dollars in wheat, at the end of ten years could B refuse 
the wheat because it had fallen in price and was worth fifteen cents 
a bushel less now than when the contract was made? No, sir; the 
law would compel him to stand to his contract. So should the bond- 
holder. The bonds were made payable in coin, gold and silver coin, 
not gold alone, but gold and silver, leaving the Government the right 
to elect whether to pay in the one or the other or both. 

The bill I have reported is, I think, well guarded and carefull; 
drawn, and I shall use every effort to pass it or some other that will 
answer the same p To this end I shall use every honorable 
exertion. I know the bondholding interest represented on this floor 
has been filibustering it for two weeks and may delay it till next 
winter; but I have the satisfaction of knowing that a majority of 
this House favor it and will hail the day when they can be brought 
to a vote upon it. 

Mr. KASSON. As the gentleman from New York does not wish to 
proceed further in the discussion of this question I shall content my- 
self with some brief observations. In the assault which has been 
made upon the Manage act of 1873 many gross misstatements have 
been uttered. It is due to the gentlemen who were connected with 
that act, which isc ed to have been surreptitiously passed, that 
the facts in relation to it should be distinctly stated. 

The records of the Treasury De ent show that the coinage act 
of 1873 was first transmitted to the Forty-first Congress by the De- 
partment accompanied by a report. On the 25th of April, 1870, it 
was introduced into the Senate by Senator SHERMAN and printed on 
April 28. It was reported from the Committee on Finance to the 
Senate, after seven months, on the 19th of December, 1870, and again 
printed with amendments. It passed the Senate on the 10th of Janu- 
uary, 1871, and went to the House, and was printed by order of the 
House on the 13th of January, 1871. On the 25th of EERS 1871, 
it was again brought before this House by the honorable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] not now in his seat, who re 
it back from the Committee on Coinage, Weighs, and Measures (of 
which he was chairman) with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. It was again printed and recommitted. That same gentle- 
man again introduced the bill in the Forty-second Congress, and 
after considerable discussion it was again recommitted, and was not 
again considered in the House, as it appears, until the next session. 
On the 9th of February, 1872, it was reported from the Gommittee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures by Mr. Hooper, and printed and re- 
committed. On the 13th of February, 1872, the bill was reported back 
by Mr. Hooper with amendments and made a speciul order for the 12th 
of March and until ag Part of. And the bill finally passed the House 
May 27, 1872, upon a division, ayes 110, noes 13. 


The bill then went to the Senate, and was ordered to be printed, 
and on May 29, 1872, was referred to the Committee on Finance. It 
was again reported back to the Senate in December, 1872, ordered to 
be printed and recommitted, reported back, with amendment, Jan- 
uary 7, 1873, and passed that body on January 17, 1873. It was sent 
to the House again for concurrence in the Senate amendments on 
January 21,1873. On motion of Mr. Hooper the bill was again ordered 
to be printed with the Senate amendments, and a committee of con- 
ference was ordered upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 
That committee reperted; and the biil finally became a law as the 
result of the report of the committee of conference February 12, 1873, 

This is the “surreptitious” bill of which we have heard so much. 
Hardly ever has a bill been so thoroughly considered by the two 
Houses, 

Now in the face of facts like these, when the chairman of a com- 
mittee of this House has made such charges as we have just listened 
to, I inquire if this House will indorse the report of that committee 
with any confidence in their investigation without further inquiry 
into the facts connected with this subject. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The original bill was 1 a bill to organize a 
bureau of mines and coin The bill which finally passed the 
House and which ultimately me a law was certainly not read in 
this House. ? 

Mr. KASSON, I differ entirely with the gentleman, having given 
the history from the record, 

Mr. BLAND, Will the gentleman allow me to read the record, to 
show that the bill passed the House without reading when Mr. KERR 
called for its reading. 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman speaks of the final passage of the 
bill on the conference report? 

Mr. BLAND. I have the Congressional Globe here to show that it 
was not read. 

Mr. KASSON. Does the gentleman deny the facts as I have now 
stated them? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It was not read on the day of its passage. 

Mr. KASSON. It came into the House here and was discussed and 
was committed and recommitted and ordered to be printed and re- 
printed about eleven times in both Houses, and was considered in both 
branches . and in conference committee. 

Mr. HOL It was never considered before the House as it was 
passed. Up to the time the bill came before this House for final pas- 
sage, the measure had simply been one to establish a Bureau of Mines; 
I believe I use the term correctly now. It came from the Committeo 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. The substitute which finally 
became a law was never read, and is subject to the charge made 
against it by the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. BLAND, ] that it was 
passed by the House without a knowledge of its provisions, especially 
upon that of 3 

I myself asked the question of Mr. Hooper, who stood near where 
I am now standing, whether it changed the law in regard to coinage. 
And the answer of Mr. Hooper certainly left the impression upon 
the Sore House that the subject of the coinage was not affected by 
that bill. 

Mr. KASSON. Did the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
himself call for the reading of the bill ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KASSON. Why was it not read? It was your right to have 
it read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The record will show that it was not read. 

Mr. BLAND. The reading was called for by Mr. Kerr. I have 
the record here to show that I am competent to make a report here 
in accordance with the facts. 

Mr. KASSON. What does the gentleman desire to show now ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Just this 

Mr. KASSON. That the bill was not read ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will read from the Congressional Globe: 

Mr. Hotmax. I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put on 
. 


its 
SPEAKER. The substitute will be read. 

Mr. Hoorn, of Massachusetts. I hope not. It is a long bill, and those who are 
interested in it are perfectly familiar with its provisions. 
Pepleri The rules cannot be suspended so as to dispense with the reading of 

e bill. 

The SPEAKER. They can be. 

Mr. Keer. I want the House to understand that it is attempted to put through 
this bill without being read. : 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] move that 
the reading of the bill be dispensed with ? 

Mr. Hoover, of Massachusetts. I will so frame my motion to suspend the rules 
thut it will dispense with the reading of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves that the rules be sus- 
pended and that the bill the reading thereof being with. 

Mr. RN DAH. Cannot we have a division of that motion? 

The SFEAKER. A motion to nd the rules cannot be divided. 

Mr. RANDALL. I should like to have the bill read, although I am willing that the 
rules shall be suspended as to the pasoago of the bill. 

The questjon wos put on suspending the rules and passing the bill without read 
ing; and (two-thirds not voting therefor) the rules were not suspended. 


Mr. KASSON. And that proposition failed? 

Mr. HOLMAN, Certainly. But I will read farther: 

Mr. Hoorrr, of Massachusetts. I now move that the rules be 
the substitute for the bill in relation to mints and coinag: 
the substitute be read. 

The Clerk began to read the substitute. 


nded, and 


eè passed; gad Task that 
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Mr. Brooks. Is that the original bill? 
The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] 
applies to the substitute, and that on which the House is called to act is being read. 
Mr. Brooks. As there is to beno debate, the only chance we have to know what 
wo are doing is to have both the bill and the substitute read. 
The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts being to sus- 
nd the rules and pass the substitute, it gives no choice between the two bills. 
"he House must either pass the substitute or none. 
Mr. Brooks. How can we choose between the original bill and the substitute 
unless we hear them both read ? 8 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman can vote “ay” or no“ on the question whether 
this substitute shall be passed. 
Mr. Brooks. Iam very much in the habit of voting no“ when I do not know 


what is going on. 8 

Mr. Hovaay, Before the — is taken upon suspending the rules and pass- 
ing the bill, I hope the gentleman from Massachusetts will explain the leading 
changes mado by this bill in the existing law, especially in reference to the coin- 
age. It would seem that all the small coinage of the country is intended to be re- 
coined. 


int about the question of reading. 
w that there was no reading of the 


Mr. KASSON. Come to the 
Mr. HOLMAN. I want to 
substitute : 


Mr. Hoover, of Massachusetts. This bill makes no changes in the existing law 
in that regard. It does not require the recoina,e of the small coins. 


Then Mr. SARGENT, Mr. Farnsworth, Mr. McCormick, and Mr. Me- 
Neely made inquiries in regard to matters of salaries and other 
changes contemplated by the bill, but none in relation to the question 
of coinage, because that was understood to have been answered al- 
ready by Mr. Hooper. 

Mr. KASSON. Was the substitute read? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir. After the putting and answering of the 
inquiries I have referred to the record closes in this way: 


The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, to 
the rules and pass the bill, it was agreed to; there being ayes 110, noes 13, 

Mr. KASSON. I must resume the floor. The proceedings which 
the gentleman has read show conclusively —— 

Mr. HOLMAN. Just a single word further. I wish to say that the 
subject of coinage was not supposed to be involved in the bill, and 
the measure as was not read in the House. 

Mr. KASSON. Now I come to this point: not a word which the 

ntleman has read denies or modifies a syllable of the record which 
f 1 85 stated. On the contrary, it is shown clearly that the proposi- 
tion which was not read was the bill which was not passed—the origi- 
nal bill. As to the substitute, its reading was begun, as gentlemen 
had a right to call for it and any single member could exact it; and 
then an opponent of the bill on the other side of the House inter- 
rupted the reading, preferring an explanation ; and then gentleman 
after gentleman rose making inquiries about the contents of the bill 
and had them answered, after which nobody seems to have called for 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill. That is what the record 
shows. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Will the gentleman state whether it is or is not 
= aet that that bill changed the legal-tender quality of the silyer 

ollar 

Mr. KASSON. Ihave not fonnd anything in that coinage law that 
indicates the slightest surreptitious act or unusual p ing. On 
the contrary, the silver dollar was omitted from the original bill sent 
here by the Treasury Department, and the consideration of that ques- 
tion ran through all the various bills, 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman allow me to read that of 
the act which modified the previous law so as to limit the use of silver 
as a legal tender to the amount of $5 only? 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman must excuse me. He and the gen- 
tleman from Indiana chr. HOLMAN] have already occupied more of 
my time than I have myself. 

Mr. BLAND. Will not the gentleman allow me—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kas- 
SON] must not be interrupted by the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
BAN p.] The Chair protected the gentleman from Missouri in his 
rights a few moments ago; and he must now protect the gentleman 
from Iowa. . 

Mr. BLAND. I was simply asking 

The SPEAKER tempore. The gentleman from Iowa declines to 
be interrupted. That is sufficient for the Chair. 

Mr. KASSON. I hore it will be remembered that I only decline to 
be further interrupted after very large concessions in that se eos 

I know very well that by that act the légal-tender quality of silver 
was limited to $5, the coinage of the old silver dollar having practi- 
cally ceased long before. Nothing has been read which controverts 
any part of the statement I have already made of the maray of this 
legislation through two Congresses and both Houses. I wish to add 
further that there were letters on the subject from nearly all the offi- 
cers of the Mint—from Raymond, from Patterson, from the venerable 
Dr. Torry of New York, irom Mr. Snowden, from Mr. Pollock, from 
Dr. Linderman. The letters of these and other gentlemen who had 
elaborately investigated the subject I think accompanied the report 
that was presented on this question to Congress. 

I did not intend to occupy the attention of the House thus long; 
but I did think it important that this House should observe that the 
omission of the silver dollar from the coinage act was a proposition 
running through all its consideration. One of the amendments pro- 
posed was to make the dollar that should be coined equivalent to two 
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half dollars that were being coined. That finally failed; and the re- 
sult of the proposition on that subject was that the dollar of 412} 
grains was left ont; the proposed dollar equivalent to two of the 
existing half dollars was left out; and the “ trade-dollar” finally came 
in in lieu of all those other propositions touching the silver dollar. 

In conclusion, I will simply say that I regret exceedingly that the 
language of popular prejudice should be heard in the discussion of a 
question of this sorton this floor. The relation between gold and silver 
and their relative value prospectively as well as at present are among 
the most serions questions that can be presented to this body. We 
cannot determine without further knowledge what that relation 
should be, whether we should coin exactly the old coin or whether 
we should establish a new fixed or variable relation to the gold dol- 
lar, in view of this unprecedented depreciation of silver or any other 
of these serious questions on which the t economists of the 
world are consulted by the legislative bodies of other countries be- 
fore they come to a decision. 

If at a time when European countries, especially the Latin nations, 
are limiting the amount of their silver coin, and Germany is repudi- 
ating it, and England will not have it as one of her standards, if at 
this time the United States adopts it, what will be its effect on us 
who open our hands for their refuse unless it be to depreciate it fur- 
ther here ? 

As to the effects of this bill, of which the gentleman from Missouri 
spoke, I have no time to go into it further than to say that I am not 
one of the men who propose to take care of the labor of this country 
by paying it eighty cents for a dollars worth of wages. I am not 
one of those who propose that Englishmen buying the grain of our 
western farmers shall send here in payment of the balance of trade 
in our favor the depreciated and abandoned silver of Europe, worth 
10 per cent. less than our own paper money, and 20 percent. less than 
the gold that England now remits in payment for the surplus prod- 
ucts of our farms. I am not disposed to do all this until all the 
facts and relations of this question are submitted to us in a formal 
and carefully prepared report, with the evidence upon which its con- 
clusions rest, that we may form therefrom a more intelligent and 
deliberate judgment. 

I learn that in France, a double-standard country, about three 
weeks ago, the government e PPAT the coinage of five-frane pieces 
becanse of this uncertainty of information as to the result of the 
great agitation arising from the alarming depreciation of silver. 

I have here a su of the report of a committee of the English 
Parliament on one branch of this subject, which at the request of 
oner gentlemen I append to my remarks without asking that it may 


Another question is how much surplus, if we adopt the double stand- 
ard, will come from Germany, how much will come from India, and 
how much will come from China and all Asia, from all quarters of the 
world. I know of these questions, but I do not know sufficiently of 
the facts, authentically, to ask this House to vote, or even to justify 
myself in casting a vote at this stage of our session on the other bill 
now pending in the morning hour, and therefore I urge the adoption 
of these resolntions. [Cries of “vote!” „Vote!“ 

I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The following is the summary referred to: 

To sum up the more striking facts which have been brought befors your commit- 


tee, the situation at the present moment appes to be this: 

1. The total annual production of silver risen to upward of 214,000,000, from 
of about £8 000,000 to 29,000,000 in 1880. 

2. Of amount of £14,000,000 the mines of the United States are estimated 
to have produced abont £7,000,000, with the peepee’ of an increase for some years 
tocome. On the other hand, if the price of silver should remain as low as at pres- 
ent, there may be some diminution in the production, elsewhere. 


3. Germany has still to dispose of an amount which is not less than 
£8,000,000, with the possibility that it may exceed 220,000,000; but with tho pos- 
sibility, on the other hand, that a considerably sum than the estimated 


amount may be uliimatel uired for subsidiary coinage. 

4. The Scandinavian kingdoms have discontinued the use of silver, but the 
amounts of demonetized silver coin which they have thrown or can throw on the 
market are not important. 

5. Austria has apparently been exchanging silver for gold, the amount of silver 
held in the imperial bank having di from 10,000,000 to £6,000,000 since 


1871. 

6. 54 75 8 82 Lege meer of her silver 5 v. Sineo, 1865 largo 
amounts have exported ; her T currenc apparently expelle 
the whole of the metallic currency, of which the sliver Sean Pe hirere ah tho be- 
ginning of 1866 to abont £17,000,000 sterling. 

7. on the other hand, bas for some years past been replenishing her 
stock of silver, of which during the last four years ber imports have exceeded her 
exports ny aan 

Ë. England, Russia, and Spain have each been buyers to the extent of some millions. 

9. Japan and China and other countries in east have absorbed a certain 


amount. 9 

10. India still takes silver, but in greatly decreased amounts. 

11. The home government has bills to sell to the extent of £15,000,000 an- 
num, which debtors to India can buy in the place of remitting bullion. This total 
has been gradually reached, and represents an excess of more than & 10,000,000 com- 
pared with twenty years ago. 

12. The gross remittances of silver to India during the last four years have been 
£15,600,000 compared with 223,900,000 in the four previous years. 

Legislatively, the position is as follows: 

Germany is ually demonetizing silver, and looks forward to its use only for 
subsidiary coinage. 

The United States is carrying out a policy of introducing silver subsidiary enin- 
age in the place of all fractional paper currency now afloat, and of coining full- 
weighted silver coins, but only on a contracted scale, and only available for legal 
tender for a limited amount. 


1876. 
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The members of the Latin Union and Holland have adopted an expectant atti- 


tude, but meanwhile limit as far as ible the coinage of silver. 

No indications are given of any intention on the part of Russia and Austria to 
pass any laws with regard to their currency, 

The actual facts which have been enumerated speak for themselves ; and it will 
be seen at once which of them are iu fitvor of a rise in the price of silver and 
which of them tend in a contrary direction. It is important too, that the tempo- 
rary character of some of these facts and the normal character of others should be 
fully taken into account. The surplus stock of Germany will in all probability 
weigh heavily on the market for some time to come; still it is a temporary circum- 
stance. On the other hand, the United States will afford temporary relief to the 
market by retaining for her own coinage considerable amounts of the silver there 

roduced. It is indeed possible, according to the evidence adduced, that the 
nited States will retain as much silver for her new coinage operations as Germany 
max have to sell as the re-ult of hers. 

‘The caseof France deserves especial attention, The replenishment of her stock 
of silver can scarcely be regarded as other than a temporary circumstance. Dur- 
ing the last four years, out of a total of £76.000,000 of disposeble silver, France 
absorbed £35,500.000. The relief thereby given to the market must have been im- 
mense. It is impossible to asaume that it can be continued on the same scale. 
The natural inference to be drawn would be in the opposite direction. 

With regard to India and the East, hitherto the largest consumers of silver, so 
much must depend upon the prosperity of the populations, on the abundance of 
the crops—in fact, on their powers of production—that it is impossible to make 
any forecast; and, as regards actual facts, no more con be stated than that on the 
one hand they have always possessed a very large power of absorbing bullion, 
while on the other that power has been diminished by the growth of the sums an- 
nually payable br India to the home government. 

The only facts in any calculations as to the future which are certain, and appear 
to be permanent, are the increased total production of silver and the effect caused 
by the necessity of the Indian government to draw annually fora heavy amount. 
Both are adverse to the future valne of silver so far as they go, but they may be 
partially counterbalanced by changes in the trade with tho East. 

As regards En) ope, much mustdepend upon the action taken by the governments 
of the varions countries where tho question of the currency to be adopted is still 
unsettled. Your committee have not.considered it to be within the svope of the 
questions referred to them to make inquiry as to the intentions of these govern- 
monts, though many references to their views will be found in the various official 
documents procurell for the committee by the foreign oflice. Your committee on 
this point would simply remark that it is obvious that, if effect should be given 
to the policy of substituting gold for silver wherever it is feasible, and giving gold, 
for the sake of its advantages in international commerce, the preference oven among 
populations whose habits and customs are in favor of silver, and thus displacing 
silver from the position (which it has always occupied) of doing the work of the 
currency over at least ns large an area as gold, no possible limits could be assigned 
to the further fall in its valne, which wonld inevitably take place; but your com- 
mittee are bound to refrain from giving any opinion on the expediency of such a 
policy or the necessity for its adoption. 

In conclusion, your committco have to observe that, while they have endeavored 
to be as precise as possible in their statement of the facts which have been brought 
to their notice and to give an explicit answer to the questions referrod to them, as 
to the causes of the present depreciation of silver, they consider that, in view of 
the many uncertain elements to which they have pointed, and which necessarily 
enter into every calculation as to the future, they are not authorized to offer any 
further opinion as to the p le course of the silver market beyond indicating, 
5 they have endeavored to do, the various tances which have to be taken 

to account, 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to 
detain the House at this late bour of the afternoon, but as the com- 
plaint appears to be that by legislation of Congress the silver dollar 
was demonetized, and as the charge has been made by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] that it was done surreptitiously and per- 
petrated an injustice and a fraud upon the people, I wish to say to 
the House that I have ere in my hand the whole proceedings from 
the conception of the idea of the demonetization of the silver dollar 
down to the tinal consummation in the law of 1873. 

In the report which was made by Mr. J. J. Knox, now the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in 1870, with regard to the re-organization 
of the Mint and the draught of a bill which accompanied it, the 
silver dollar of 412} grains was left entirely out. In the corres- 
pondence which took place between the Treasury Department and 
the officers of the Mint and scientific men all over the country it 
was the almost unanimous conclusion of those learned men, who 
had bestowed attention on the subject, that the dollar of 412} grains 
should be omitted. In the session of 1871, as has already been stated, 
my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] offered a bill in 
which that dollar was not mentioned at all. It is No.5 of the first 
session of the Forty-second Congress. 

It was reported again by Mr. KELLEY on January 9, 1872, with his 
recommendation that it do pass, and was debated by him and Potter, 
GARFIELD, HOLMAN, and others. On the next day the consideration 
of it was. resumed and my 1 N 5 explained the bill and it was re- 
committed. It was reported back by Mr. Hooper as bill No. 1427 on 
the 9th of February, having in it a subsidiary dollar of 384 grains and 
divisions thereof but omitting the old dollar of 412} grains and pro- 
viding that no coins of gold, silver, or minor coinage other than those 
of the denominations, standards, and weights therein set forth should 
be coined. Mr. Hooper explained it in ten columns of the Globe, and 
stated specifically that the reason the dollar was reduced to 334 grains 
was that the silver dollar was worth one hundred and three cents in 
gold and was exported and we could not keep it here. My coll e, 
[Mr. KELLEY, ] then chairman of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, gave most substantial reasons for the omission of the 
old dollar, the sound policy of which I most heartily indorse, espe- 
cially his observations on the double standard. He said: 

I wish to ask the gentleman who has just spoken [Mr. Potter] if he knows of 
any government in the world which makes its subsidiary coinage of full yalue? 
The silver coin of England is 10 per cent. below the value of gold coin. And act- 
ing under the advice of the experts of this country, and of England and France, 
Japan has made her silver coinage within the last year 12 per cent. below the value 
of gold coin, and for this reason: itis impossible to retain the double standard. The 
values of gold and silver continually fluctuate, Youcannot determine this year what 


will be the relative values of gold and silver next year. They were 15 to 1 ashort 
time ago; they are 16 to 1 now. 1 

Hence, all experience has shown that you must have one standard coin which 
shull be a legal tender for all others, and then you may promote your domestio 
convenience by having a subsidiary coinage of silver which shall virculate in all 
parts of your country as legal tender for a limited amount, and be redeemable at 
its face value by the Government. 

But, sir, I again call the attention of the House to the fact that the gentlemen 
who oppose this bill insist npon maintaining a silver dollar worth three and a half 
cents more than the gold dollar, and worth seven and a cents more than two half 
dollars, and that so long as those proportions remain you cannot keep silver coin in 
the country. 

The debate orcupied nearly forty columns of the Globe, so that 
there was no smuggling abont it, but the attention was called to the 
eqn in the silver dollar and its reduction to a subsidiary coin. 
(See Globe, volume 89, pages 2304 to 2317.) y 

Laterin the session (May 27) Mr. Hooper reported a substitute (No. 
25 which, so far as the silver dollar was concerned, was precisely 
similar to the preceding ones, all of them ignoring the old dollar and 
restricting the legal tender of the subsidiary coins to $5, That bill 
was debated by Messrs. Hooper, Brooks, HOLMAN, Farnsworth, SAR- 
GENT, Kerr, and McNeely. 

Mr. McNeely was a member of the Committee on Coinage, and 
said: 

As a member of the Committee on Coinage, Ri pr | and Measures, having care- 
fully examined every section and line of this bill an well understand - 
ing the subject before us, I am satisfied that the bill ought to pass, 


It was thoroughly investigated by everybody who felt an interest 
in it, and passed, as has been stated, by a vote of 110 to 13. 

It was twenty-two times before the House and Senate, and occu- 
pied over thirty-nine columns of the Globe iu its discussions. 

In the preparation of the bill presented by the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and it was a very able report; by the bill of 
Mr. KELLEY; by the bill of Mr. Hooper; by the substitute of Mr. 
Hooper—on every occasion that matter came up before the House of 
Representatives and before the Senate, that dollar of 4124 838 
omitted and its omission explained when the reason was demanded. 
In the bills presented by Mr. Hooper it was proposed to coin a dollar 
of 384 grains, as I said before, but that was eventually dropped out 
and the trade-dollar insérted in its stead. 

I therefore say, Mr. Speaker, it is due in justice to the memory of 
the dead and in justice to the living—it is due to my friend from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. KELLEY, ] not here to-day, that it should be stated 
on this floor that this bill, in the last session of Congress in which it 
was investigated, came before the Congress of the United States more 
than twenty times, and that the very question under discussion now 
was then explained by Mr. KELLEY and Mr. Hooper as fully as possi- 
ble, It must be remembered that they stated very clearly the reason 
why it was that the dollar of 4124 grains was omitted. It was ex- 
plained in the Senate by Mr. SHERMAN and others, and the whole 
country had this matter under consideration for more than two years, 
and at the end of that time came to the conclusion the silver dollar 
should be demonetized. I say, therefore, it is due to the memory of 
the dead—Mr. Hooper—and in justice to my living colleague who 
never does things surreptitiously, that this explanation should be 
made, that. it was not done fraudulently, as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] has said. And his remarks are an unjust aspersion 
upon the frankness and fairness of gentlemen formerly and now upon 
this floor. I trust he will recall when he comes to look over the whole 
of the record in the Congressional Globe the charge he has made 
against upright and honorable men as fully and amply as he has 


made it, 

Now, in regard to the bill of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
BLAND, ] of which he has been speaking, I can imagine no legislation 
which this House can undertake that would be more disastrous to the 
interests of the country than the p of that very bill. It would 
change the existing relations of debtor and creditor all over the coun- 
try. It would change every contract, public and private, in the land, 
whether written or verbal. And, more than that, it would be the 
most fatal blow which ever was struck at the credit of the nation. 
It is a proposition, in the first place, which would defraud the laborer 
of his wages, and it would give the bonanza silver miners four or five 
million dollars a year of additional profit on the product of their 
mines. It would take from the laboring-man 15 to 20 per cent. of his 
hard-earned daily wages and transfer it to the pockets of another, 

It would, besides that, as I said awhile ago, strike down the credit 
of the nation. And we have to remember that if this bill passes we 
say to the national creditor: “ We propose to pay you, principal and 
interest, at the rate of eighty-five cents on the dollar.” And I may 
remark that there are yet remaining nearly $1,000,000,000 of 6 per 
cents that we want to change into 5 per cents. But with this threat 
hanging over them, that we intend to repudiate the obligations of 
the Government to the extent of 15 per cent., we will never be able 
to induce a bondholder to change another bond from a 6 per cent. to 
a 5 per cent, loan. 

There is another point to which I wish to call the attention of the 
House. The great plea that has been made abont this matter is that 
we are entitled to pay in silver because at the time the contract was 
made we had a silver currency. If that argument be good, I ask the 


House to remember this fact: that since 1873 we have had but one 
standard of currency, and that was the gold standard; and since that 
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time we have changed $300,000,000 nearly—I think $286,043,000 of 6 
per cents and $13,957,000 of the 5 per cents of 1858 into the 5 per 
cent. loan. We have changed that amount of 6 per cents down to 5 
per cents; and under the argument which they want to invoke, the 
rincipal and interest of those $300,000,000 of bonds must therefore 
te paid in gold; and yet by this bill it is provided that all the debts 
of the country, public and private, whatever they may have been, 
whenever they may have n contracted, shall be paid in what- 
ever currency the debtor may choose to impose upon the creditor. 

And more than all it is intended to im upon the people of 
the country in their ordinary avocations of life a currency which is 
sixteen times as heavy and inconvenient as the one we have to-day. 
When a man has an obligation of a thousand dollars or more to pay 
he can now put the amount in gold in his pocket, if the debt be pay- 
able in gold, and carry it to his creditor. But if he has to pay it 
silver he will have to carry the amount with him on a wheelbarrow 
ora wagon. It isa long step backward in financial economy. It 
therefore seems to me that this is to substitute fora convenient cur- 
rency a very inconvenient and cumbrous one. And it is at the same 
time saying to the nations of the world that, “Inasmuch as you have 
trusted us to reduce your loans from 6 per cent. to 5 per cent., we in- 
tend to shave another 1 per cent. off and pay you in depreciated silver.” 
The nation cannot afford to adopt such a policy; it would be ruinous 
in the end. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Many members called for the regular order. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, how much of the hour is remaining! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kas- 
SON] has five minutes of his time remaining, and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox] fifteen minutes. 

Mr. ON. Iam not disposed to occupy any more time unless 
the gentleman from New York desires further debate. 

Mr. COX. I yield to my colleague, [Mr. HEwIrrr, J who desires to 
make a request of the House. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I ask leave to print in the RECORD 
some remarks upon this question. 

Mr. MEADE. Lask the same privilege for myself. [See Appendix. ] 

There was no objection, and leave was granted. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. COX. Ido not propose myself to occupy any further time, but 
yield two minutes to the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Fort,] after 
which I will call for a vote. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, but little can be said in two minutes. I 
would like more. Two hours would not be time enough in which to 
discuss the momentous question of restoring the legal-tender quality 
of the silver dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, my esteemed friend from Iowa, [Mr. Kasson, ] at great 
length and detail, has just given the House what he claims is the 
legislative history of the repeal of that satisfactory law first enacted 
in the days of Alexander Hamilton and continued without complaint 
from the people till 1873, and under which silver in dollars had been 
honored in payment of all debts both public and private. 

Sir, I 2 55 to remind my friend that with all his research he has not 
found, or at least if he has found he has not reported to the House, a 
single sentence, word, or syllable disclosing a purpose to repeal, 
change, or modify the laws relating to the legal tender of any coin; 
no word of debate, no printed bill, no 2 5 of any committee, nor 
no journal of the proceedings of either House 

Sir, all that he states about this matter may be, and no doubt is, 
correct; and yet it may likewise be true that no repealing clause was 
ever in any of the bills he mentions. Those were all bills relating to 
mines an miting, and to the coinage laws, and the mints of the 
United States. He has not shown that any of them contained the re- 
pesling clause as to the legal tender of the silver dollar. 

The bill that was passed was a long one, containing many sections 
about coinage and mints, and was reported by the chairman of the 
committee as a substitute, and was most likely not printed. 

Mr. ATKINS. Was the substitute read? 

Mr. FORT. And the substitute was not read. I charge it here 
until I am otherwise convinced that it is probable that at no time 
was the question ever discussed before the Senate or House; and was 

assed in this House in less than twenty minutes after it was brought 
in, without time or opportunity to learn its provisions. And I wish 
further to remind my friend that, no matter what he may claim as 
having happened here, the people were not consulted about the mat- 
ter. I would remind him that so far as I can learn not a single 
newspaper in the United States ever advocated any such measure. 
And if he knows of a single paper that ever hinted at such a thing 
I now pause for him to arise and name it. And I would further re- 
mind my friend that no public assemblage of the people ever so re- 
solved, and that no public speaker from the stump or elsewhere in 
this entire country ever advanced any such proposition; and if he 
knows of any such I now pause for him to mention the occasion. 

Ay, sir, the people never dreamed that such things were happening, 
that such a stupendous wrong was being done to them. 

Sir, no question involving so many millions of dollars to the country 
has been transformed into law since peace made the great war loans 
unnecessary. And yet, as I claim ARY believe, it was not openly and 
fully considered; and not over one in a thousand ever knew of the 
mischievous act until startled by its discovery when the Revised 


Statutes were published. And for one I demand in the name of the 
people I represent that the law shall first be re-instated as it was, and 
then it will be time to consider whether we should appoint a learned 
commission to consider the relative value of gold and silver. 

My respected friend from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] has sent to the Clerk’s 
desk to have spread upon the record a document prepared in London, 
as I understood him. I do not care to take lessons in finance from 
such teachers just now. Their interests are not our interests. 

Mr. Speaker, I said the other day when I occupied the floor a few 
minutes upon this question that the history of the repeal of that ven- 
erable law handed down to us from the fathers might never be writ- 
ten, and some may wish that it never would be. 

I do not believe my friend from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] ever did know 
anything about it except what he has stated here; but, sir, if the 
history of this repeal shall ever be fully written, I fear it will be 
found that a certain pe gentleman, resident of London, was the 
author of the scheme. I know nothing about the matter of my own 
knowledge, and do not state it as a fact or in any way vouch for it, 
but am informed that this representative of our creditors in London 
came to Washington, spent the winter here, and was in close counsel 
with the author of this repeal, and in all probability he drew the 
section of the bill himself. The money lords of London commanded 
and we in humility and in silence bowed low and obeyed. [Cries of 
“That is so!“ „Good!“ 

Mr. KASSON. Who was it? Who was the man! 

Mr. FORT. You will find out when the history is written. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from Nli- 
nois has expired. 

Mr. COX. The debate has taken a course not intended. Nobody 
intended to discuss the bill of the gentleman from Missouri in con- 
nection with this resolution. It does not necessarily follow that the 
resolution which I reported should antagonize his proposition. 

This is a proposition looking to inquiry and information and re- 
port, and I trust that the vote will now be taken upon the adoption 
of the report of the Committee on Banking and Currency. [Loud 
cries of “ Vote!” “Vote!” 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. I call for the yeas and nays on agree- 
ing to the concurrent resolution. 

he question was taken on ordering the yeas and nays; and on a 
division there were—ayes 15, noes 135. 

So the yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The question was taken on agreeing to the concurrent resolution ; 
and on a division there were—ayes 132, noes 31. 

So the concurrent resolution was to. 

Mr. COX moved to reconsider the vote by which the concurrent 
resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

And then, on motion of Mr. EDEN, (at seven o’clock and five min- 
utes p. m.,) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions, memorials, and other papers were. pre- 
sented at the Clerk’s desk under the rule, and referred as stated: 

By Mr. LUTTRELL: Remonstrance of J. D. Stephenson and others, 
owners and ship-masters interested in coasters and the coasting trade 
of the Pacific coast, seuns the adoption of the amendments pro- 

to the United tes shipping act of 1872 by House bill No. 
, to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, a paper relating to the claim of Thomas J. Sherwood for 
amount paid by him for clerk hire while acting as postmaster at 
Marysville, California, to the Committee of Claims. 

Also, the petition of Rénauld, François & Co. and others, against 
any increase of the duty on champagne wines, to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Legislature of California, asking that Con- 

take such steps as will secure the release of Edward O’Meagher 
thy in a British prison, to the Committee on Foreign 
‘airs. 

Also, the petition of O. Streshley and several hundred other citi- 
zens of California, for the establishment of a post-ronte between Su- 
sanville and Dorris Bridge, Modoe County, California, to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Oflice and Post-Roads. 

Also, memorial of W. S. Powell and others, that the homestead laws 
be so amended as to secure persons in their titles who have purchased 
lands from soldiers who entered said lands under the provisions of 
the homestead laws, to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, the petition of W. R. Wheaton, against the passage of the 
bill (H. R. No. 1760) relative to homestead entries, to the same com- 
mittee. 

Also, remonstrance of F. W. Watson and 100 others, 

ge of the bill confirming title to the Albion Grant, 
ounty, California, to the same committee. 

By Mr. THOMAS: The petition of John W. Dougherty, James M. 
Roberts, and James T. Taylor, for compensation for the schooner 
Chesapeake Trader, lost while in the United States service, to the 
Committee on War Claims. 
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IN SENATE. 
MONDAY, August 7, 1876. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. BYRON SUNDERLAND, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. MAXEY. I present a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Texas, in relation to the death of General Custer, which I ask may 
be read and placed upon the journal of the Senate, as requested in 
the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Joint resolution H. R. No. 395. 

Whereas General G. A. Custer has endeared himself to the people of the frontier 
of Texas and elsewhere by his bold and dashing operations against the Indians; 
and whereas the news of his late sudden death while in discharge of his dangerous 
duties is cage be 5 boot ri N pes Pe . 

SECTION I. resolved Legislature State of Texas, That we tender 
our sincere condolence to the family of the deceased and to the people of ou 
fering frontier, and that the governor be he pees to forward a copy of this join 
resolution to our Senators and Members of Congress, with the request that the 
same be spread og the Journals of Congress, and a copy of the same be for. 
warded to the family of the di 

Approved July 28, 1876, 


8. 
8 
* 


Tun State OF TEXAS, 
Department of Stato. 
I. A. W. De Ber, secretary of state for the State of Texas, do hereby certify 
that the foregoing ís a true copy of tho original enrolled H. J. R. No. 395 passed by 
the fifteenth Len Eiathre of the State of Texas, and now on file in this department. 
In testimony whereof [ have hereunto signed my name and affixed the seal of 
State, at the city of Austin, this the Ist day of August, A. D. 1876. 
[SRAL.) A. W. DE BERRY, 
Secretary of 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie on the table 

and be printed, if there be no objection. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. KERNAN, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. No. 994) to amend section 2931 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States so as to allow i ne ment by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the tonnage tax where it has been exacted in con- 
travention of treaty provisions, rit ely it with an amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon ; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. THURMAN, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, to 
whom was referred the memorial of Louis Rose, asking compensation 
for the value of certain wharf property in San Diego, California, al- 
leged to have been taken possession of by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, submitted a report thereon, accompanied by a bill (S. No. 
1034) for the relief of Louis Rose. 

The bill was read and passed to the second reading, and the report 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. THURMAN, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. No. 154) for the relief of Louis Rose 
and other persons claiming title to lands within the lines of the mili- 
tary reservation at San Diego, California, recommended its indefinite 
postponement; which was agreed to. 

Mr. HOWE, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. No. 400) amendatory of the fifth section of the act 


of the 18th of May, 1872, making appropriations to supply deficien- 


cies in the appropriations for the service of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, and for former years, and for other 
1 ct reported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed in- 
efinitely. 
REDEMPTION OF TAX LANDS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I am directed by the Committee on Finance, to 
whom was referred the amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. No. 84) extending the time for the redemption of 
lands held by the United States under the several acts levying di- 
rect taxes, and for other purposes, to report it back to the Senate; 
and, as the amendment is a mere pro forma amendment and the bill 
has now passed both Houses and will take ouly the time of reading, 
I ask that it may be acted upon. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives, which was, in lines 3 and 4 of 
the bill, to strike ont the words “within which lands held by the 
United States under the several acts levying direct taxes may be re- 
deemed” and in lieu thereof insert “limited for the redemption of 
direct-tax lands by the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the redemp- 
tion and sale of lands held by the United States under the several acts 
levying direct taxes, and for other purposes,’ approved June 8, 1872 ;” 
so as to read: 

That the time limited for the redemption of direct-tax lands by the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the redemption and sale of lands held by the United States 
under the several acts levying direct taxes, and for other purposes,” approved June 
8, 1872, be, and is hereby, extended to the Ist day of February, 1877; and all acts or 
parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. È 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How often has the time been already extended ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know; either once or twice before; but 
there can be no objection to extending it further. The only doubt 
we had was as to the amendment proposed by the House. We have 
examined it carefully and find that it is a mere formal, unimportant 
matter. 


- | curred by reason of the destruction of its bridges, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Ishouldlike to have the Senator state the ground 
of any further extension after so long a period of time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I suppose that in the condition of affairs in the 
Southern States cases have arisen where parties have not been able, 
from actual poverty, to redeem lands held by the Government, which 
were sold for taxes. The Government does not want the lands and 
does not want to deprive the people of their lands. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Government wants the money, the tax. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Government wants the money. This bill 
authorizes these people when they can pay the tax and arrest the 
penalty, &c., to redeem the land. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This is for how long a period of time ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. To the Ist of February next is all the extension, 
under this bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope this will be the last time. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


WAR CLAIMS OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mr. DAVIS. On Friday morning last the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Claims [Mr. WRIGHT] made an adverse report upon the bill 
(S. No. 403) to re-imburse the State of West Virginia for losses in- 
court-houses, school- 
houses, churches, turnpike-roads, and other public property by Fed- 
eral troops during the late war, After consultation with the Senator 
from Iowa, I move that the vote by which the bill was indefinitely 
Paks be reconsidered, and that the bill be placed upon the Calen- 

r. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Ihave no objection to that being done. 
The motion was agreed to. 


DAVID W. STOCKSTILL. 


Mr. THURMAN. The House of Representatives a bill (H. 
R. No. 1183) for the relief of David W. Stockstill, of Sidney, Ohio. It 
came to the Senate and was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and on the 21st of last month was reported adversely. I ask 
unanimous consent of the Senate that that vote may be reconsidered, 
and that the bill, with the additional testimony that has just been 
furnished and that I hold in my hand, may be again referred to that 
committee. It can only be done by unanimous consent, two days 
having expired, and I hope it will be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears none. The bill will be 
recommitted, with the additional testimony. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN. 

Mr. MAXEY. I offer the following order: 

Ordered, That the Houston, Trinity and Tyler Railroad 
leave to withdraw the petition and papers connected with 
before the Committee on Claims. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there an adverse report in the 
case 

Mr. MAXEY. No, sir. The case has not been acted upon, as I un- 
derstand. The purpose is to get the papers out and systematize them. 
It is too late to do anything at this stage of the session. 

There being no objection, the order was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. WRIGHT. If there be no resolutions—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have a resolution. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I wish to say one thing while I have the floor. I 
shall regard it as a very great personal favor, for reasons which I 
need not state at this time, if I can have the attention of the Senate 
this morning, after resolutions are through, to House bill No. 3359, 
known as the southern claims bill. It is a matter that is particularly 
pressing upon me. I think we can dispose of it in twenty minutes, 
After the morning business is through, I shall ask the Senate to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill, if I can get the floor. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ithonght of introducing a resolution, but I will 
not do it if my friend from Iowa wants to got the floor, for it might 
lead to some debate. But I think my friend from Iowa ought not to 
take the floor every morning from uson special reports from his com- 
mittee. On the last occasion when I endeavored to get up the joint 
resolution about the monitor Tecumseh and the re; sof the sailors 
there, the vessel being liable to be blown up at anytime by the claim- 
ants, I was rather squeezed out by my friend from Iowa, who inter- 
posed a bill a very good bill; and now he wants another passed. I 
want to ask the unanimous consent of the 2 soon as a quo- 
rum is present, which I do not believe exists at this moment, and I 
do not wish to do any business without a quorum, to take up that reso- 
lution. I give notice that I shall ask unanimous consent, and if I 
cannot get it I think it will be my duty to try to secure the consent 
of a majority under the circumstances, because the loss of the day 
might result in suffering. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I desire to state at this time, if my friend from 
Vermont will pardon me, that if he will allow me to take up the bill 
to which I have referred I will give way and let him have the joint 
resolution considered. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will be just as courteous as my friend. If he 
will allow me to get up the joint resolution and pass it, I will give 
way with the greatest satisfaction. 

Mr. PADDOCK. It does not seem to me that there is anything like 
a quorum present. 
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Mr. EDMUNDS, I shallask a division when the Senator from Iowa 
makes his motion, and then we shall find ont how that fact is. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 3359) making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of claims reported allowed by the commissioners of claims under 
the act of Congress of March 3, 1871, and for other purposes. 

The question being put, there were on a division ayes 20. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I only wish to appeal once more to the Senate, 
it is all that I can do, not to take up this bill, to which I have no op- 
position so far as I know, until they can give us an opportunity to 
dispose of the matter of the wrecked monitor. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We will dispose of that as soon as we get through 
with the claims bill. i 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As soon as we get throngh with the claims bill 
then there will be something else. l only want to ask the Senate not 
to vote to take this bill up until after we take up the joint resolution. 

Mr. WEST. What is the joint resolution? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The joint resolution I am ORTOR Sea get up and 
wish to have the Senate act upon is about the monitor Tecumseh that 
is in momentary danger of being blown to pieces and the remains of 
a hundred and fifty officers and sailors scattered over the bottom of 
Mobile Bay. The resolution is to prevent that, and the Senate 2 577 
to act upon it; but if the Senate chooses to go on with the other bill 
instead of doing this, my duty will be done. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Ido not want to antagonize the business of the 
Senator from Vermont, and I will yield with the understanding that 
I can have wy bill.taken up when the Senate gets through with the 
joint resolution. I know it will take but a few moments, and rather 
than have any delay here I will waive for the present my motion 
with the understanding that my bill can be acted upon immediately 
after. 

THE WRECK OF THE TECUMSEH. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I will submit the motion, and then the Chair can 
count the Senate, to take up the Tecumseh resolution. I do not wish 
to do it unless the Chair sees there isa quorum. I do not think we 
ought to act without a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, (after a pause.) Thirty-six Senators 
are present, which is a qnorum. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. R. No. 142) in reference to the wreck of the United States moni- 
tor Tecumseh. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution which was reported 
from the Commitee on the Judiciary, with an amendment to strike 
ont the preamble and all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, directed to return and 
tender to the y claiming to have purchased the United States monitor Tecum- 
ach the sum of fifty dollars, with interest at 6 per cent. added from August 7, 1873, 
to the day of the tender; said sum of fifty dollars being the sum paid by James E. 
Slaughter on what purported to be the sale of said monitor, then lying in Mobile 


1. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he hereby is, directed to assume 
the control and protection of said monitor, and ho is authorized to dispose of tho 
same to the y who paid said money or his assigns on just terms, providing in 
such disposition for tho removal from said monitor and the proper burial of the re- 
mains of the persons carried down when she sank, such removal from the said 
orange moi burial to be under the protection and supervision of the Secretary of 

0 . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, . 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to state that the Senator from Alabama 
[ Mr. SPENCER] is not present on whose objection the joint resolution 
went over four or fiye days or a week ago when I reported it; but 
we have all the facts, and in the state of publié business I do not feel 
justified in letting it wait any further for him. He has made no 
further communication to me on the subject, but it is due to him to 
say, and I say publicly, here that I felt obliged to call it up now, 
whether he is present or not. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint resolu- 
tion to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 
MISSISSIPPI ELECTION. E 

Mr. WRIGHT. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill No, 3359. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I riseto make a report from the special com- 
mittee on the late election in Mississippi. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us hear it k 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, There will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the report, and having pro- 
ceeded for some time was interrupted by 

Mr. WRIGHT. I wish to inquire whether it is the special wish of 
any Benatar here to have the report read and the time of the Senate 
taken up , 

Mr. MORTON. I hope that the report will be read. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I trust that my friend will waive the reading and 
allow me to get up the claims bill, a bill that I have been pressing 
and for which I had the floor. There are several reasons why I am 
exceedingly anxious to have the bill out of the way. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to further sus- 
pending the 5 of the report ? 

Mr. MORTON. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading will proceed. 

Mr. BAYARD. This report comes from the majority of the com- 
mittee. As a member of the committee I was made acquainted with 
the fact of the existence of this report at about a quarter of eleven 
o’vlock to-day, half an hour ago, when for the first time this paper 
was placed in my hand by the chairman in the committee-room. I 
was notified at my residence this morning at ten o'clock that the com- 
mittee would make their report at half past ten to-day. I do not 
know whether it has been the custom of the Senate when a report is 
submitted nnaccompanied by any bill or measure or based upon any 
matter before the Senate that it should be read at length. My reason 
for making this statement is that the views of the minority, which 
by intimation we were told it would be necessary for us to present, 
are in my hand and ready to be presented, but are necessarily imper- 
fect in thés, that the testimony taken in the case some six weeks ago 
in Mississippi has not yet been printed; and as it was the design of 
the two members who form the minority that we should not make a 
personal assertion of any fact, but sustain them by the sworn testi- 
mony of the witnesses, detailed in our presence, I had supposed that 
the evidence would be presented in order that it could be incorpo- 
rated as the basis of the report made, The withholding of the testi- 
mony has, however, rendered this impossible; and although the facts 
are firmly fixed in my memory, yet I do not wish to base any allega- 
tion upon my mere recollection, but produce the sworn language of 
the witnesses, I submit whether it would not be well to forego the 
reading of but one side of so grave a question as this until the other 
can also be presented in the same way, when for the presentation of 
that other side there has not been yet the possibility of an opportu- 


nity. 

Therefore it is that I trust the reading of this report, which the 
minority have never yet had an opportunity to examine—I do not 
put it, however, on that ground—should be suspended until the views 
of the majority and the minority can be presented together. I may 
say, moreover, that there has been no laches on the part of the minor- 
ity, but we have proceeded just as fast aud even in advance of the 
furnishing to them of tho printed testimony in the case, 

Mr. BOUTWELL. What the honorable Senator from Delaware 
states is correct in regard to the testimony, and I may say that the 
majority of the eommittee anticipated a little the time when it was 
their purpose to present the report, under the expectation that Con- 
gress would soon adjourn. I desire, what I think will be agreeable to 
the Senate, that the minority of the committee should have an op- 

rtunity to present their report and have it read, if they desire to 

ave it read, or if any of their friends desire to have it read. 

Mr. BAYARD, Does the Senator desire to have his report read. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I have no desire abont that. 

Mr. BAYARD. I only think that the whole story should go to- 
gether and that a fair opportunity should be given to me for the 
purpose of letting the minority views appear with his report and in 
reasonable time. I will state here to the Senate that I hold the 
proof-sheets with amendments made as far as the testimony printed 
would permit me to do it of what as I have already stated is ready 
to be presented to the Senate; but it is not yet in a condition to be 
read as the prepared report of the committee, which, as I say, none of 
the minority had any knowledge of the contents of until it was 
handed to me at quarter to eleven o’clock this morning. I submit 
therefore that the further reading of thisreport be for the time being 
suspended until the views of the 8 can also be prepared so as 
to be read, which I assure the Senate will not be long delayed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I suggest to the Senator from Delaware that his 
views may be read to-morrow. 

Mr. BAYARD. If I can have proofs of our views returned by to- 
morrow, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. There will be no objection to that. 

Mr. MORTON. I have no objection to its being postponed until 
to-morrow, but I want the report read. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. One remark I desire to make. I do not suppose 
the Senator from Delaware intended to have the Senate understand 
that there was anything unfair in the majority of the committee in 
regard to the submission of the report. 

Ir. BAYARD. It was because I wished to acquit the Senate of 
that, that I do not want an unfair thing done now. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Certainly. I hope it will be agreed that the 
Senator from Delaware may complete his report and present it and 
have it read when it is finished. 

Mr. BAYARD, Then I ask that the reading of this report be sus- 
oe. until that can be done. Both should go before the country 

ther. 
. WRIGHT. Allow me to suggest the propriety of having this 
whole matter go over nntil to-morrow. 

Mr. BAYARD. I submit to the Senate whether it is usual on the 
occasion of a long report of this kind to have it read in full in the 
Senate, or whether it is not in almost all cases furnished to us in 
print that we may read it for ourselves. It is simply a question of 
time, and I think also a question of justice, to ask that both sides of 
the case shall be heard. 
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Mr. BOUTWELL. Suppose we let the reading of this go over until 
to-morrow? We can have it taken up to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That being the general understand- 
ing, it will go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. BAYARD. Now, Mr. President, I desire to present on behalf 
of myself and my colleague on the committee, the Senator from Indi- 
ana, [Mr. McDoNALD,] our views as the minority of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Both will go over until to-morrow. 


PAYMENT OF SOUTHERN CLAIMS. 


Mr. WRIGHT. I move now that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill No. 3359. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (H. R. No, 3359) making ap- 
propriations for the payment of claims reported allowed by the com- 
missioners of claims under the act of Congress of March 3, 1871, and 
for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment reported by the Committee on Claims was 
after line 36 of section 1 to insert: 

Provided, t no ent be made to or on account of the said John M. Brown 
— rler be mado of any indebtedness due or owing from him to the United 

tates. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I have an amendment at the close of the bill which 
will cover that, and therefore I ask that those words be st#icken out. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Chief Clerk continued the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Claims was in line 215 
of section 1, to strike out “ Joy” and insert“ Ivy;” so as to make the 
clause read: 

To William R. Ivy, $100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 247 of section 1, to strike out“ Mc- 
Gahee” and insert “ McGehee;” so as to make the clause read: 

To Valentine M, MoGehee, administrator, & _ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 456 and 457 of section 
1, as follows: 

To David R. Godwin, $35,320 . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was after line 457 of section 1 to insert: 

To Maria L. Haurut, $7,010. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out line 471 of section 1, as 
follows: 

To Maria L. Haurut, $7,010. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out lines 495 and 496 of section 
1, as follows: 

Tu Janetta Carter, widow of Armsted Carter, deceased, $1,275. 

The amendment wus agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 501 of section 1, to strike out 
“nine” and insert “three ;” so as to make the clause read : 

To Martha Crane, guardian of Anna R., Catharine M., and Clara Crane, heirs of 
Robert F. Crane, deceased, $1,300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 540 of section 1, to strike ont 
“Lina” and insert“ Sina;” so as to make the clause read: 

To Sina D. Nabors, $200. 

‘The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line 621 of section 1, to strike ont 
“Broxton” and insert “ Braxton ;” so as to make the clause read: 

To Braxton Lankford, $150. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 657 of section 1, to strike ont 
“Woodward ” and insert “ Woodard;” so as to make the clause read: 

To James A. Woodard, $120. 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was in line 677 of section 1, to strike out 
“ Betsey ” and insert “Betty ;” so as to make the clause read: 

To Betty Deese, $38. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 690 of section 1, to strike ont 
“Strampert” and insert“ Shumpert;“ so as to make the clause read: 

To Joseph Shumpert, $327. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line 987 of section 1, after the word 
“Cooper” to insert “of P.;” so as to make the clause read: 

To John Cooper of P., $473.60. 

The amendment was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I trust there will be no objection to proceeding 
with and finishing this bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How near done is it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading is on page 48. There 
are three pages yet to be read. 


Mr, EDMUNDS. Let it go on subject to a call for the regular or- 
der at any moment. 

Sii PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the bill will pro- 
ceed. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment reported by the Committee on Claims was to 
strike out lines 1167 and 1168 of section 1, as follows: 

To Augustus and Frederick Schneider, $1,645. 

Mr. WRIGHT. That is a mistake. The amendment ought not to 
be concurred in. ? 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was in line 1172, after “George A.,” to insert 
James P.;“ so as to read: i 

To Anne, George A., James P., and Jane F. Slight, heirs of Robert Slight, de- 
ceased, $980. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in line 1207, to insert the words “and 
three” after hundred ;” so as to read: 

To John Utz, $303. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in line 1228, to strike out “ Wise” and 
insert“ Wire; “ so as to read: 

To Peter Wire, $387. 


The àmendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 2, line 2, to strike out“ Na- 
thaniel P. Harben” and insert “David R. Godwin, Augustus and 
Frederick Schneider.” 

Mr. WRIGHT. That ought to be modified by leaving the amend- 
ment as it is, except that the words “Augustus and Frederick Schnei- 
der” ought not to be included, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the amend- 
ment will be so modified. 

Mr. WRIGHT. “David R. Godwin” will remain as it is. It is to 
be recommitted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be regarded 
as agreed to in the modified form. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The second section ought to read: 

That the cases of Robert S. Lacey, Hampton N. Webb, William H. Brisby, David 
R. Godwin, and Robert Hoodenpyle be recommitted, &. 

The amendment was a to. 

The next amendment was in section 2, beginning in line 11, to 
strike out the following words: 

And the following proviso be inserted in line 35, page 2, after the word “cents:” 
Provided, That no payment be made to or on account of the said John M. Brown 
until settlement be made of any indebtedness lawfully and equitably due from him 
to the United States and evidenced by judgment duly recovered against him by 
the United States in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WRIGHT. T have three amendments to offer. I move to 
1 by inserting between lines 1207 and 1208 of section 1 the fol- 

owing: 

To Gilbert Vanderwerken, $16,414.35. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I offer the following amendment: Insert between 
lines 308 and 309 of section 1: 

Gaara Campbell, administrator of the estate of Stephen S. Springer, deceased, 


y 


The amendment was to. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I offer the following as a third section to the bill: 

Sc. 3. That before paying any person in this act named the sum herein appro- 
priated to him, it shall be the duty of the fake pa accounting officers of the Treasury 
to ascertain whether such is inde or in arrears in any manner to the 
United States, and there shall be paid to such person only such part of the sum in 
this act appropriated to him as is in excess of such liability or indebtedness, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPENCER. I move to amend the bill on page 2, after line 37, 
by inserting : i 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall deduct from the amount di- 
rected to be paid to John M. Brown thesam of $6,339.20, being the balance of princi 
due the United States on a certain judgment obtained in the United States circuit 
courtof Alabama on the 17th day of April, 1867, against said Brown for $4,253.80, as 
surety for C. M. Godbold, late United States marshal. and upon which there has 
been paid the sum of $1,914, the net proceeds of sale of land under execution issned 
on said judgement; and there shall be deducted further all costs due on said judg- 
ment, and no further deduction than said balance of principal and costs shall be made 
from said amount by the Secretary of the Treasury on account of indebtedness of 
said Brown to the United States. 


Mr. WRIGHT. I suggest whether that amendment would be in 
order. There has been no reference of it to the committee; and this 
is in the nature of an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This does not increase the appro- 

riation. l 
* Mr. WRIGHT. I have no wish to take up time. I will only say 
that that whole subject was considered by the committee, and we 
have a general provision instructing the accounting officers what to 
do when they come to pay this money. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does it cover the deduction of what is due to the 
United States. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes, sir; that whole subject is covered by an amend- 
ment I offered. I trust this matter will not be taken up now, 


— 
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Mr. WEST. I ask for the reading of the general provision as of- 
fered by the committee as an amendment to the bill requiring the 
accounting officers to withhold the payment when an individual is 
indebted to the United States. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment offered as section 3. 

Mr. SPENCER. I do not think that covers the case, The object 
of my amendment is to deduct a Judgment 

Mr. KERNAN. I desire to ask the Senator from Alabama why, 
when there is a general provision for deducting all sums due to the 
United States, there should be a special one to deduct so much and 
no more from one? 

Mr. SPENCER. I will explain to the Senator from New York the 
reason why I offered the amendment. It is the understanding and 
belief that the United States charges interest but will not allow in- 
terest. The object of stating this specifically is that the United States 
shall have interest and that the claimant shall have interest on 
this claim. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Let us have the vote. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I wish to say that, so far as I am concerned, 
and it may be so far as other members are concerned, we have no evi- 
dence before us of any such judgment as is referred to. 

Mr. WRIGHT. This very name was considered by the committee, 
and reji, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I think the general provision is ample, 

Mr. WRIGHT. I think so. Let us have the vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments made as in Committee of the Whole were concurred in. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to ask the Senator from Iowa whether the 
bill as it now stands amended covers only those claims which were 
recommended by the commission ? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Only those claims, nothing beyond those; and some 
of them are recommitted for reconsideration, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

PRINTING INVESTIGATION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business is the reso- 
lution to print extra copies of the President’s message and accompa- 
nying documents in to the massacre at Hamburgh, South 
Carolina. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I desire to offer a resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will receive it, if there 


be no objection. 
Mr, AN THONY submitted the following resolution; which was read: 


Beit resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled, That 
to enable the Joint Committee on Public Printing to carryout the provisions of the 
act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government ap- 

roved July 31, 1876, directing an ay into the question of the public printing, 

t is authorized to send for persons and papers, to employ and examine experts, 
and to administer oaths; and the expenses of such examination shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the two Houses, one-half from each House, to be paid upon 
the certificates of the chairmen of the two Houses respectively. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee 
whether he had not better give authority to employ a stenographer 
if it becomes necessary. : 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; put in that amendment 

Aud to employ a stenographer. 

Mr. DAWES. I suggest to the Senator that he had better make that 
resolution a bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Very well; let it be put in the form of a bill. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. It will be so chan 

Mr. SHERMAN. concurrent resolution would do. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But it makes an appropriation out of the contin- 
gent fund. 

Mr. SHERMAN. You ean make an appropriation out of the con- 
tingent fund without a law. 

r. DAWES, A concurrent resolution would not answer. It would 
require a law to take the contingent fund of the two Houses. Ire- 
rted a bill from the Committee on Contingent Expenses the other 

y to meet precisely such a case in regard to the Chinese Immigra- 
tion Committee. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I make no objection at all. 

Mr. DAWES. The contingent fund of the Senate seems to be 
narded a little differently from that of the House, and it has been 
‘ound by experience that in several instances investigations of this 

kind have been balked. s 

Mr. ANTHONY. I can see the point the Senator makes. 

The bill (S. No. 1035) to provide for paying the expenses of the 
Joint Committee on Printing in making an inquiry in relation to the 

se printing was read twice and eonsidered as in Committe of the 
ole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, and ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the bill on its third reading be read in full 
as it will stand. 


The bill was read the third time at length, as follows: 


That to enable the Joint Committee on Public Printing to carry ont the provis- 
ions of the act making i riations for sundry civil oxpenses of the Govern- 
ment approved July 31, 1476, directing an inquiry into the questions of the public 
printing, the said joint committee is authorized to send for persons and papers, to 
employ and examine exports, to administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer ; 
and the expenses of such examination shall be paid from tho contingent fund o; 
the two Houses, one-balf from each House, to be paid upon the certificates of the 
chairmen of the two Houses respectively. 


Mr. DAWES. It occurs to me to make an inquiry in this con- 
nection. The Senate will recollect that two or three of these com- 
missions in reference to salaries are in existing bills which have 
passed, one in reference to the Army and one in regard to one other 
subject. How are they going to be pee unless a bill is passed in 
reference to each one or all put in one 

Mr. LOGAN. In the Army bill we appropriated for that commis- 


sion. 
Mr. DAWES. Very well; I was not aware of that, 
The bill was passed. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC PRINTER, 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. President, I called attention the other day to 
what seemed to me a defect in the sundry civil bill, with regard to the 
office of Congressional Printer, and I thought that it abolished an 
office which did not exist and left the Con ionel Printer still in 
office; but the Committee on Appropriations, to which the matter 
was referred, reported that the law of this year was in conformity 
and in consistency with the law of 1874, which reads in the eighteenth 
volume of the statutes: 

Provided, That so much of the act entitled “An act providing for the election of 
Congressional Printer,” approved February 22, 1867, as proviiles for the election of 
such officer by the Senate, and provides that such officer shall be deemed an officer 
of the Senate, shall cease and determine and become of no effect from and after the 
date of the first vacancy occurring in said oftice; that the title of said officer shall 
hereafter be Public Printer, and he shall be deemed an officer of the United States, 
and said office shall be filled by appointment by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 


This proviso provides that “ hereafter”— that is, from the date of 
the approval of this act—“ the title of said officer shall be Public 
Printer.“ The title of the office has been Congressional Printer; he 
has been recognized as such by all the Departments of the Govern- 
ment; and upon examining the roll in the State Department it ap- 

rs that the word “hereafter” should be “thereafter,” and it is 
in the roll “thereafter.” The print of volume 18 of the Revised 
Statutes is not a copy of the roll. I call the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to that fact, but I do not suppose it is nec- 
essary to make a formal reference of the matter. Itseems to me that 
the office of Public Priuter or Congressional Printer is in a very sin- 
gular quandary. 

Mr. DAWES. How about that vacancy? 

Mr. ANTHONY. A vacancy was created by the act which has just 


passed. 

Mr. DAWES. The act just passed put an end to the office. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is all right now. A vacancy has occurred and 
the officer is now called Public Printer. 

Mr. WINDOM. I do not know that I understand the Senator from 
Rhode Island distinctly. Did he say the roll had the word “ there- 
after” instead of “ hereafter ?” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WINDOM. The report of the Committee on Appropriations 
was based on the language of the statute, and did not go back to an 
exainination of the roll. 

Mr. ANTHONY, The language of the statute is inconsistent with 
itself, and that prompted an examination of the roll, because, if the 
word“ hereafter” was the proper word in the statute, thenéhe office 
of Congressional Printer ceased two years ago. 

Mr. LOGAN, I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business is before 
the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had a bill (H. R. No. 
4064) to repeal the resumption-day clause in the resumption act of 
1875; in which the concurrence of the Senate was requested. 

The message also announced that the Honse had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. No. 3625) providing for the sale of Osage 
ceded lands in Kansas to actual settlers. 

The message further announced that the Honse had passed a con- 
current resolution for the appointment of a commission consisting of 
three Senators, three members of the House of Representatives, and 
experts not exceeding three in number, to inquire into the chan 
which has taken place in the relative value of gold and silver, the 
policy of the restoration of the double standard in this country, the 

licy of continuing legal-tender notes concurrently with the metal- 
ic standards, &c., and the best means of providing for facilitating 
the resumption of specie payments. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the S 
Honse had 1 the following enrolled bi 
upon signed by the President pro tempore : 


er pro tempore of the 
5 they were there- 
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A bill (S. No. 413) establishing the port of Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
as a port of appraisal; and 

A bill (S. No. 866) to remove the political disabilities of Thomas H. 
Williams, of Maryland. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to have the bill that has just come 
from the House referred and printed. a 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill (H. R. 
No. 4064) to repeal the resumption-day clause in the resumption act 
of 1875; and it was read twice by its title. 

Mr. CONKLING. Lask that that bill be read at length. 

The bill was read and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BOGY. I move that the concurrent resolution of the House 
also be referred and printed. j 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution from the House of Representatives: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate ) That a commis- 
sion is hereby bean ds and — to consist of three tors, to be ap- 
pointed by the Senate, three members of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 

inted by the Speaker, and experts, not exceeding three in number, to be selected 
by and associate with them, with authority to determine the time and place of 
meeting, and to take evidence; aud whose duty it shall be to inquire— 

First, inte the change which has taken place in the relative value of gold and 
silver; the causes thereof; whether permanent or otherwise; the effects thereof 
upon trade, commerce, finance, and productive interests of the country, and upon 
the standard value in this anil foreign countries ; ; 

Second, into the policy of the restoration of the double standard in this omer 
2 4 e what the legal relation between the two coins, silver and gol 
5 Third, into the policy of continuing legal-tender notes concurrently with the me- 
terno 3 the effects thereof upon the labor, industries, and wealth of 
the country; an 

Fourth, tuto the policy and best means of providing for facilitating the resump- 
tion of specie payments. 

And said commission is authorized to omok a stenographer, and shall report on 
or before the 15th day of January, 1877, wi e evidence taken by them and such 
recommendations for legislation as they may deem proper. 


The resolution was referred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 


THE SCHOOL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to have the concurrent resolution 
of the House in reference to the sixteenth amendment referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and in making that motion I want to 
say one word. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Subject to a call for the regular order, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The people of this country are sincerely 
and profoundly in earnest. ji 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be read. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will allow it to be read at the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the joint res- 
olution (H. R. No. 1) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States; and it was read twice, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senateand House ‘esentatives of the United States af Americe, 
in Congress assembled, (two-thirds of each House concurring therein,) That the fol- 
lowing be proposed to the several States of the Union as an amendment to the Con- 


stitution, namely : A 
RTICLE XVI. 


No State shall make any law 8 an establishment of religion or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by taxation in any State for 
tho N of public schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, or any 
public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of any religious sect 
or denomination; nor shall any moneys so raised or lands so devoted be divided 
between religions sects or denominations, This article shall not vest, enlarge, or 
diminish legislative power in the Congress. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, the people of our country 
are seriously and profoundly in earnest on this subject. This amend- 
ment, as the Senate will see, prohibits the . N of any school 
funds to any school that is under control of any sect or denomina- 
tion, and probibits the division of such fund among different denom- 
inations. So far it is very well asa pronunciamiento; but suppose that 
a State for the purpose of propitiating some religious denomination 
does make an appropriation in violation of this amendment, what are 
we to doabout it? The amendment is a mere brutum fulmen; it has 
no sanction and there is no one to enforceit. If the power was given 
to Congress by legislation to enforce the amendment, we could make 
ita high crime for any officer to pay or for any one to receive the 
money, or we could by legislation appoint some official, ibly the 
Attorney-General of the United States, whose duty it should be to 
bring the violation to the attention of the courts. The only remedy 
now under the amendment, and I donot know whether that could be 
without further legislation, would be for a tax-payer to seek the 
courts and after the money had been paid and spent, and after tedi- 
ous years perhaps the tax-payer might recover his contribution to 
that fund. Therefore it seems to me that another section should be 
added giving Congress the power to enforce this amendment. 

But there is a more serious objection to the amendment than that 
Ihave noticed. The amendment only applies to a school fund and 
prohibits its being appropriated to schools under denominational con- 
trol. There is not a word in the amendment that prohibits public 


money from being appropriated to theological seminaries, to reforma- 
tories, to monasteries, to nunneries, to houses óf the Good Shepherd, 
and many kindred purposes. We know that in one State within a 
decade $1,200,000 was voted Protestant institutions for which the 


Catholics of the country were taxed, and we know that in the same 
period several millions of dollars were voted to Catholic institutions 
for which Protestants were taxed. 

Besides, sir, even in reference to schools this amendment only pro- 
hibits N the school fund to denominational schools. It 
does not by any means forbid F from the Treasury gen- 
erally even to denominational schools. 

I call the attention of the Senate thus briefly to this subject. 

The amendment shonld cover the whole subject. I propose a sub- 
stitute to be referred to the committee with the pending resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator's substitute will be 


read. 

Mr. CONKLING. I beg the Senator before the substitute is read 
to allow the Secretary to read again the latter part of the amend- 
ment. I refer to the words as to “moneys so raised.” Let the Sec- 
retary read that clause again. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Nor shall any moneys so raised or lands so devoted be divided between religious 
sects or denominations. ‘ 

Mr. CONKLING. The words “so raised,” as I understand, refer to 
money raised for school purposes by taxation and to lands devoted in 
the same way, and to nothing else. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. That is so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey pro- 
poses a substitute. 

N 85 CHRISTIANCY. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
ew Jersey 

Mr. SARGENT. Will the Senator from Michigan allow me a mo- 
ment? I wish to go to a conference committee and I want to sub- 
mit a substitute for this. I will make no remarks, but have a sub- 
stitute that I desire to offer. 

Mr. CONKLING, The substitute of the Senator from New Jersey 
has not been read. 

Mr. SARGENT. I offer a substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The substitute eres by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] will first be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

AnticLe XVI. 

Sucriox 1. No State shall make any law respecting the establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no public property and no money 
raised by taxation in any State, Territory, or District, or derived from public lands, 
or other public source, shall be pe yb roman to auy school, educational, or other in- 
stitution that is under the control of any religions sect or ion; and no 
sach appropriation shall be made to any eo sect or denomination or to promote 
its interests; nor shall any pou money, land, or property be divided between 
ay The eee have power to enforce b riate legislation the 
provisions of this Ertila. tee 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The substitute proposed by the Sena- 
tor from California will now be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

ARTICLE XVI. 

Section 1. There shall be maintained in each State and Terri che beean of free 
Sx sorsiaspal ennporatinn abel] ait te tas an pecs OE sxywouenl WISAN EDA VASALE 
2 of any e. denomination shall be taught. 2 


Sec, 2. The Congress shall have er to enforce ropriate legtslation the 
provisions of this article. cio by approp 


Mr. CHRISTIANCY,. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
New Jersey that the people are in earnest on this question; but who- 
ever may be the father of the provision contained in this joint reso- 
lution and proposed to be made a part of the Constitution, if he really 
meant to meet the evil, I do not think he ought to be at all proud of 
his offspring. The defects in the resolution have not been fully 
pointed out, and I will proceed to read the resolution as it passed the 
House and is sent here, and it will be seen that there is a defect in 
it to which the attention of the Senate has not yet been called: 

0 
— ry wk —_ rrp Bol respecting the establishment of religion orprohibit- 

Thus far it is simply imposing on the States what the Constitution 
already imposes on the United States, and that is all correct— 
and no money raised by taxation in any State— 

For what purpose, now? I call attention to the limitation 
a bee tae oe W rA in e for the support of public schools, or de 

That is, a public fund for public schools— 
nor any public lands devoted thereto— 

That is devoted to public schools— 
shall ever be under thecontrol of any religious sect; nor shall any moneys so raised 
or lands so devoted— 

Limited all the way to the public schools— 
be divided among religious sects or denominations. 


It simply prohibits, after a fund has been raised for publie schoole 
or after lands have been devoted to public-school purposes, the diver- 
sion of that fand or those lands to sectarian schools or for the benefit 
of churches. That is all it does, Theological schools, schools where 
any particular system of religion is taught, are not the public schools; 
and there is no prohibition there upon the States 1 | any amount 
of money or devoting any amount of public lands to the support of 
private schools for instruction in the religion of any sect. 
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This resolution, then, prohibits the States from committing the 
wrong when it is attempted indirectly, but leaves the States full power 
to commit the same wrong whenever they choose to do it directly. 
There is the defect of this resolution and that is the main defect. 
But there is another defect. It simply prohibits the States from do- 
ing these things; it does not prohibit the United States; and under 
the Constitution of the United States, as it now stands, it is entirely 
competent to devote lands or impose taxes and appropriate money 
for sectarian purposes. The amendment, therefore, which should be 
submitted to meet this entire evil ought to cover the whole ground: 
it ought to prohibit the Federal Government, as well as the State 
governments, from doing anything of this kind. I prepared on Sat- 
nrday last a substitute which I propose to offer and have sent to tho 
committee, which covers the entire ground. It is true I have said 
nothing in it prohibiting a division, because the language used pro- 
hibiting an appropriation or donation for any such purpose covers 
this ground and would prevent a division if it were raised for pnblic- 
school purposes; it would prevent a diversion, and as I may wish to 
make a remark or two on this as I proceed I will read the substitute. 
The first clanse is the same as that which passed the House. 


No State shall make any law respecting the establishment of religion or prohibit- 
lig the tres exercise thareal-— si 


Now follows the distinctive changes— 


nor shall Congress nor any Stato raise by taxation, donate, or appropriate any 
money or property for the support of any church or religious society, nor for the 
support or in aid of any theological school or seminary, or of any school or seminary 
teaching the peculiar religious doctrines or subject in any respect to the control or 
direction of any church, religious society, sect, or denomination. And nos 1 
or denomina system of religion or religious belief shall in any State or Terri- 
tory or in the District of Columbia constitute any part of the course of study or in- 
struction in any school or institution of learning supported wholly or in pert by 
taxation or by phe donation of any money or property by any State or by the Uni 


This substitute, as I have said, covers the entire ground. It takes 
up the poisonous tree by the root, while the resolution sent us by the 
House cuts off but a minor and unimportant branch. I willsend the 
snbstitute to the Chair and ask to have it referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary with the resolution of the House. 

Mr. MORTON. I wish to express my surprise at the reading of this 
resolution as it has come tous. It is very clear that yon can drive 
an omnibus through it. Allit provides is that a fund raised for the 
benefit of the public schools, already dedicated and set apart for that 
purpose, cannot be diverted to a sectarian school; but it does not 
prohibit a State from appropriating money out of its general treasury 
that was not raised for school pu or the support of sectarian 
schools; and it does not prevent a State from levying an original tax 


for the support of sectarian schools. It simply protects a school fund 


raised as a general school fund dedicated for that p from be- 
ing afterward diverted to sectarian schools, and leaves every State 
free to make an appropriation out of the general treasury, out of 
moneys raised for all purposes, to the support of sectarian schools or 
even to create a special tax for that purpose. It is competent, there- 
fore, for any State to appropriate money out of the general treasury 
of that State for the support of Catholic schools or Protestant schools, 
or to levy a tax directly upon the people for that purpose. This 
amendment would not interfere with any legislation of that kind. I 
hope it will be properly amended and sent back to the other House 
iu time to be , 80 that it may go before the States next winter. 

Mr. LOGAN. LI call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, with the proposed amend- 
ments. 

„Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not wish to discuss this mutter 

Mr. LOGAN. I withdraw the call for a moment. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ido not wish to discuss the resolution at all. 
I do not think this is the proper time to discuss it. Ihave no ques- 
tion that the object was to remove the fear which had been raised as 
a bugaboo throughont the country for political purposes. The ob- 
jectious here raised I regard as captions and not of substance. Let 
the resolution go to the committee, and if it needs amendment let it 
be amended; but I do not believe that the criticisms which have been 
made here have any very good effect. The object of the resolution 
was to meet what was considered a defectand which has engendered 
a good deal of political discussion, and it has met that question fairl 
as the House has sent it here. If the Senate choose to adopt it, we 
and good. If they do not choose to adopt it, let them say so. 

The joint resolution was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with the various amendments proposed. 


THE HAMBURGH RIOTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is before the Sen- 


ate, being the unfinished business of Saturday last, which is the reso- 
lution to print 10,000 copies of the President's message and accom- 
panying document in relation to the massacre at Hamburgh. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I desire to give notice that, if there is no other 
business more important or pressing, I purpose after the usual morn- 
ing business to-morrow morning to call up for consideration the House 
bill to perfect the revision of laws. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I suppose the Senator will not interfere with the 
disposition of the post-route bill? 


Mr. BOUTWELL. Is that pending? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No, not pending; but it was laid on the table with 
De understanding that it should come up after we got through with 

8. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, before I begin on what I was 
speaking about on Saturday, I wish to say, although I did not have 
the opportunity readiiy when the matter last before the Senate was 
disposed of, that it seems perfectly obvious from what has been stated 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Curistiancy] and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] that the proposition that 
has come over to us is perfectly illusory as it stands, clearly and ab- 
solutely so, Whether that arose from a want of due consideration 
or from a want of disposition to go further than the House has gone, 
of course is left to conjecture. The presumption must be that the 
House has carefully considered the proposition, and this is all that it 
desires to do on the subject. However, that is merely in reference to 
what has taken place, and I do not care to enlarge upon it now. 

When we left off on Saturday evening, Mr. President, we had been 
drawn, legitimately I admit, into a consideration of the state of affairs 
in the States not long since in rebellion. We had been drawn into it 
by a persistent and filibustering (if I may use such a phrase) opposi- 
tion to taking up and acting upon a simple resolution, such as passes 
twenty times in every session with nniversal approbation, to print an 
extra number of copies of a public document affecting the 0 15 con- 
cern, the expense of which I am told by my friend at my right [Mr. 
ANTHONY] would be less than $300. It was said in opposition to it 
that it was an electioneering document, designed for political purposes. 
Mr. President, in this Republic every document that affects the welfare 
and interest of the people is and ought to be a political and elec- 
tioneering document, because the essential idea of a RepuVilic is that 
the people, every one of them, are entitled to know what the Govern- 
ment proposes to do, and is doing, and how public affairs are carried 
on, and what is “the state of the Union,” as in another branch the 

hrase is, where they have a Committee of the Whole on that sub- 
jectall thetime. But,as I bave said, this simple proposition to print 
an extra number for dissemination among the people, for their infor- 
mation, of a message of the President of the United States on a sub- 
ject of public concern respecting an occurrence that Senators who 
have resorted to expedients to prevent its being acted upon say there 
are no words sufficient to characterize the shocking atrocity and wick- 
edness of, is yet attempted to be “whistled down the wind” as a po- 
litical and electioneering document. Are the 8 who oppose 
this proposition afraid that the intelligent people of the United States 
will find out the truth? Or, if these official documents do not con- 
tain the trath, are they afraid that the truth cannot be made known 
to them? Ithink that is a very extraordinary proposition to advance 
in this body. But ont of it we have been drawn naturally and nec- 
essarily into a consideration of the condition of public affairs in the 
States lately in rebellion. ; 

When I stopped on Saturday I was proceeding to show, not by any 
assertion of mine, but by the solemn official action of that revolu- 
tionary proceeding that inaugurated what they call a new constitu- 
tion in the State of Texas, carried on by those who had been in the 
rebellion and in opposition to those who had resisted it, that one of 
the chief safeguards of republican liberty in that State, a public system 
of free education, had been substantially overthrown; and that, al- 
though on the solemn faith of keeping the provision of the old con- 
stitution that rebellious State was restored to the Union; not by that 
general faith that in admitting new States is considered to be under- 
stood and implied that they will hold on to the essential principles of 
the constitution we agree they may como in on; but on a special and 
particular provision in the act of Congress which authorized this re- 
construction that the State of Texas should never alter these provis- 
ions for this free security and maintenance of public schools. I am 
not giving the very words, but the substance, and I am sure I do not 
overstate it. The reconstructed State of Texas by an ordinance of 
its convention to that and pledged the honor—for little else 
could be pledged, for there is nothing between honor and force on 
such a question—pled, the honor of the reconstructed State of 
Texas that they would stand to this provision they had adopted about 
public schools as one of the most beneficent, wholesome, productive 
of all the force that could be put into operation in that State for its 
regeneration and improvement. And yet we find them on the first 
occasion when the democracy, as it is called, which of course in that 
country is merely another name for re- ized rebellion—the mo- 
ment the democracy in that State by right or wrong gain ion 
of power, they resort to revelutionary and unconstitutional methods 
k re this very provision to which their plighted faith was 
r But my honorable friend from Texas, [Mr. MAxry,] who I am sure 
would not wish himself to do a thing of that kind, says that after 
all the new constitution is sufficiently effective, although the old one 
required a quarter of the general revenues of the State to be appro- 

riated to public schools and the new constitution absolves the Legis- 

ture from any duty to appropriate a dollar; they need give nothing 
at all now, whereas before they were to give a quarter; and he says 
that this is still an efficient and good system. Upon that point I wish 
to read from the report of the superintendent of public instruction 
of the State of Texas for the scholastic year ending the 31st of August, 
1875. All of his report is very suggestive and very instructive, but 
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I can only in the condensed way in which I wish to treat this subject 
refer to a few paragraphs. He says on page 25: „ 

The honorable fourteenth Legislature failed to make an 9 for tho 
payment of county . and school directors for the scholastic year 
ending August 31, 187 

The law of Texas, as I understand, required that these public offi- 
cers, who had the whole management of the public-school system in 
general under the State and in particular in the varions localities, 
were entitled to certain salaries, modest and small, as will be seen by 
the context; and yet the democratic Legislature of the State of Texas 
the moment it got into power failed to make any appropriation at all 
tw pay them the small stipend or to enable them to carry on the per- 
forinance of their duties, much as in another quarter at this present 
time, it is said—I cannot allude to it otherwise—that a democratic 
body, full of reform and good works, propones not to carry on this 
Government unless a good many laws shall be changed to suit their 
notions. He continues to say: 

It becomes my duty to call attention to the justice of mal an appropriation at 
an phe day ie this class of claims. a W 

Under the law, school directors are allowed compensation at the rate of $4 per day 


for the time actually employed as directors, provided such employment does not 
exceed ten days in any one year. 


That is $40 apiece salary for the whole year. 


‘The county superintendent, in addition to his service as president of the board 
of school directors, is entitled to $1 per day for the time employed as county super: 
intendent, provided the time employed in the duties of his ofice shall not exceed 
thirty days in one scholastic year. 

That would be $120 a year for him. 


An estimate based upon the presumption that the five directors and the county 
superintendent for each of the one hundred and thirty-nine counties known to have 


maintained public school organizations served the full time authorized by law, 

bebe Seca amount of deticiency appropriation required to meet their claims 

as follows: 

Deficiency appropriation necessary to pay directors N, 800 00 

Deficiency appropriation necessary to pay superintendents . 16,680 00 
Metal ETENA 33 E 44, 480 00 


This small sum to pay the stipends of $40 at the utmost in one case 
and $120 in the other of the very men under whose charge and con- 
trol this work must go on, the first glorious democratic Legislature of 
‘Texas declined to appropriate. They felt it to be their authority 
under the constitution not to carry out their existing laws, in the face 
of the plighted faith of that State that its constitution aud the laws 
made under it in respect to public schools should be faithfully car- 
ried out and executed. Now he goes on to say: 

Prior to March 15, 1875, the trustees of the several school districts were anthor- 
ized to open schools and contract with teachers to conduct the schools for four 
months in the year, 

Not a very heavy proportion of time, everybody will agree; there 
was nothing extravagant about that. 

The amount of salary was not limited by law, but left to the discretion of the 
school trustees. 

Boards of school directors, under the law in force prior to the date above men- 
tioned, were empowered to levy such deticiency tax as might be necessary to meet 
the liabilities thus created by the trustees. 

Prior to the time, bowever, when the boards of school directors had levied the 
tax tó meet the liabilities, the publio schools had, in general, been taught for the 
time reynired by law, and warrants hal been issued, payable out of the school tax 
when the same might be levied and collected. 

That is to say, they had got the school-teachers to go it on tick in 
order to give them the public schools, and would have the tax as- 
sessed afterward, 

On the 15th of March, 1875, the Legislature passed a law limiting the power of 
the boards of school directors, to the extent that under no circumstances after said 

te could ape levy a tax greater than z of 1 per cent. in any school district, tor 

payment of teachers, in any scholastic year, 


By which little democratic performance the school-teachers were 
left without their pay. 

The passage of this law, therefore— 

He says— 
deprived the directors of the power to provide for the payment of liabilities cre- 
ated under the law. 

It will be seen that in the counties reporting thero appears to be owing to the 
teachers for the scholastic year ending August 31, 1475, the sum of $50,598. These 
debts are local debts duo from the school districts to the teachers; and, unless the 
Legislature make somo 8 for the payment of these liabilities in the dis- 
tricts by a special tax, the teachers who earned their salaries under oné law are 
deprived of their only resource for pay by an amendment to the law made after the 
service was performed in good faith. 5 

In view of the fact that a large number of the connties of the State are interested 


in the settlement of these just claims, it is respectfully sug l that a general 
jyer ien p by aw. to levy a spe- 


law be passed authorizing such ofticers as may 
cial tax to meet these deficiencies, 

Whether that was done after this act of repudiation, I do not know. 
I hope that a returning sense of justice induced that Legislature to 
do it. Now he speaks on the subject to which we more particularly 
referred on Saturday. ; 

FUTURE PUBLIC-SCHOOL POLICY. 

Taking it for granted that the proposed constitution for the State— p 

The one now adopted and in fact in force, whethèr by law or 
not— 
framed by the constitutional convention that assembled at the capital September 
6, 1875. and submitted to the poe fur adoption or rejection on the 15th of Feb- 


ruary,, 1876, will be ratified, I deem it unnecessary to eany recommendations as 
to future legislation upon this subject, since— 


Now mark what he says, Mr. President— 


since, by the terms of the proposed constitution, it is for the present impractica- 
ble to establish and maintain any general system of public free schools. 

I was almost prophetic when I stated on Saturday that it appeared 
to me from that constitution, or the little that I could understand of 
it, that it had been so changed with certain lands as a fund that an 
present maintenance of public schools for anything that that consti- 
tution required to be done was totally out of the question, and I find 
that fortitied and proved by the report of this gentleman officially 
made that under the new constitution— 
it is for the present impracticable to establish and maintain any general system 
of public free schools. 

he best that can be done under the circumstances is for the State to aid pevate 
educational enterprise to. the extent of the means authorized to be expen for 
gratuitous instruction by the terms of the proposed constitution, by provi that 
a certain proportion of the scholastic population may be instructed in private ls 
at the expense of the State. 

Then he goes on to recommend that the only way to dispose of these 
public lands will be by selling them in very large bodies to individual 
capitalists and speculators as the only way of getting rid of them at 
all in order to get any money to do anything with. He says in con- 
clusion, which is perhaps something of an indication of the state of 
public opinion in the State of Texas on this subject of free schools 

To such of the people, officers, teachers, and press as have faithfully come for- 
ward in the face of the bitter prejudices, obstinate antagonism, and given me their 
much-needed sympathy and co-operation in the difficult and embarrassing duties 
connected with this department, my warmest are due and herewith respect- 
fully tendered, 


* * * * * * 


è - 
0. N. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
State Superintendent Publie Instruction. 


This is not quite all upon this topic. On looking further iuto this 
new constitution I find these provisions, which, as Igunderstand 
them—andif I am wrong my friend from Texas, (Mr. MAxey,) in the 
correctness of whose personal statements I have implicit faith, will 
correct me—I suppose refer to the university to be set up under the 
grant by the United States of lands for au agricultural college. My 
friend shakes his head, and I take it it does not. 

Mr. MAXEY. I will state to the Senator that during the days of 
the republic, nearly forty years ago, provision was made, and most 
ample provision, for the establishment of one or more universities. 
A very large amount of land was appropriated for that purpose 
during the days of the republic, and is patented land. It has noth- 
Ee do with the agricultural college. 

r. EDMUNDS. That I think appears in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth sections of this new constitution, beginning at the tenth. 

The Legislature shall, as soon as practicable, establish * * * the University 
of Texas, &. 

But now when we come down to the thirteenth section, which is 
the one to which I referred and which I understand by reading it re- 
3 the agricultural college to which the United States has granted 

ands—— 

Mr. MAXEY. Ihave not the constitution before me. The univer- 
sity is an entirely different thing from the agricultural college, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will read section thirteen and see if this is it: 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College of. Texas— 

That is it, I believe, Now we come to that college for which the 
Congress has granted a munificent donation of public lands to support 
for the equal advantage, I suppose, of all the citizens of the United 
States who are competent, withont regard to color, to get in— 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, established by an act of the 
Legislature, passed April 17, 1871, located in the county of Brazos, is hereby made 
and constituted a branch of the University of Texas fór instruction in agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, and the natural sciences connected therewith. And the Legis- 
lature shall, at its next session, make an appropriation, not toexceed $40,000, for the 
construction and completion of the buildings and improvements, and for providing 
the furniture necessary to pat said college in immediate and successful operation. 

That is the agricultural college; and if it stopped there it would 
look very fair that while the constitution absolyed the Legislature 
from appropriating a dollar of money to support public schools, it did 
require them to appropriate $40,000 for a university. Next— 

Sec. 14. The Legislature shall also, when deemed practicable— 

Not now by $40,000 or any other sum, but also “when deemed prac- 
ticable,” that is by it— 
establish and provide for the maintenance of a college or branch university for the 
instruction of the colored youths of the State, to be located by a vote of the le: 
Provided, That no tax shall be levied and no money appropriated out of the gen- 
eral revenue, either for this eer or for the establis t and erection of the 
buildings of the University of Texas. 

They give to that 1 for which the United States had granted 
hundreds of thousands of acres of public land for the general benetit 


.of all its citizens and required the buildings to be put up by the State, 


$40,000 for the whites, . 

Mr. McMILLAN. Not to exceed $40,000. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Not to exceed $40,000; but I will call it $40,000. 
I wish to state it fully up to the mark on that side. Then when it 
comes to the other section here is another agricultural college for 
them under the gift of the United States, except that at some future 
time, when the Legislature of that State shall deem it practicable, 


they may establish and provide for the maintenance and instruction 
of the colored youths of that State a college to be located by a vote 
of the people, but no money to aid in the establishment of the college 
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or the erection of its buildings shall be taxed upon the people of the 
State. 

Mr. President, if that is the “equality before the law” that we 
have heard so much of very lately in certain platforms and in certain 
letters of acceptance, produced by the very people who enacted this 
constitution, then I think it high time that Congress, so far as it has 
the power over the agricultural-college fund, should take note of it, 
aud high time that the people of the United States who do not believe 
in humbng and in illusions and in lies, whether they appear in plat- 
forms or in letters, should take note. This saying of one thing to the 
ear of the people for their votes and doing another thing in the acts 
in respect of which those votes are desired ought to be carefully taken 
into consideration. I do not speak of this because it is the State of 
Texas; my honorable friend knows that. It isonly the key-note that 
pitches the tune in every southern State that went into the rebellion, 
or nearlyeveryoue. There are, perhaps, one or two honorable, notable 
exceptions, but generally it is the key-note of that aristocratic reaction 
which does not intend that the colored man shall make himself capable 
of defending hisrights either in the forum or in the field, for intelligence 
is necessary to do it; that he shall be in fact, as he was in law before, 
the mere serf of the master upon whose estate he is allowed to labor, 
That is the eminently painful aspect of this case that is attempted in 
platforms and letters to be sugared over by sweet and general words 
about universal equality before the law; that is, if the law be made 
by the particular State wherein the equality is attempted to be as- 
serted. This is the type; it is not tlie exception. It represents a 
sentiment; for what can be more solemn and responsible than the rep- 
resentatives of the people of a great State assembling in a conven- 
tion, although it be revolutionary in point of law, yet with oll thedig- 
nity and solemnity of changing its organic fundamental law in aspects 
like these? Is not that going backward instead of forward, repeal- 
ing the fundamental and irrevocable former constitution, to which 
the plighted faith of vhe State had been pledged, in accepting this act 
of Congress which required a pledge upon that very point, and requir- 
ing aquarter of the general revenues of that State to be appropriated 
to universal free public education of all, and requiring no more that 
a dollar should be spent forsuch pu ? Then when you come to 
the gift of the United States yon make it effective to the white man; 
~~ deny it and make it ineffectual in every respect as to the man of 
color. 

Mr. President, it is not agreeable to say things of this kind; but 
when we are obliged to consider the condition of these affairs we 
must, if we do our duty, look plainly at the historic facts as these 
great States have presented them to us by their public action. But 
my honorable friend from Texas said, if I understood him, that in 
the general respects of peace and good order everybody in Texas was 
desirous of maintaining the law; that he himself had dared to prose- 
ente an offender when somebody had tossed a bullet against the 
breast of the foreman of the jury as a suggestion that he had better 
find for the defendant. What state of society is that which even the 
statement of my friend indicates? He did not state to us that this 
was a political offender, one whose crime had grown out of political 
commotions; and it is immaterial to my point whether it did or not. 
If it did, then it shows the very state of things to exist to which I 
have alluded, in respect of these massacres and murders everywhere 
in several of these States, always falling upon some man of color or 
some white man of republican sentiments or holding a republican 
office. It only shows, I say, that my honorable friend from Texas, as 
I know he would do individually, would not submit to that sort of 
public sentiment, and at whatever cost would himself stand up to 
vindicate the law. 

Mr. MAXEY. I know the Senator would not by his statement do 
me an act of injustice. If he will look atthe RECORD he will see that 
what I stated had reference to a matter that occurred seven or eight 
years ago, during the republican administration of the State. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What was the matter, what was the thing, if I 
may ask the Senator? 

Mr. MAXEY. It was a murder, as I stated, committed by despera- 
does upon a citizen of the State of Illinois. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What was the cause of the murder? 

Mr. MAXEY. It was gain. They murdered him to get some $500 
or $600 in money, which was recovered and returned to the heirs of 
the owner. The property was a wagon and horse, several hundred 
dollars ia pold, and several hundred dollars in greenbacks, all of which 
was placed in the hands of a very honest, upright merchant; and when 
the owners came and identified themselves every dollar of it was re- 
turned. That was seven or eight years ago, when the democracy had 
no control there. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then, Mr. President, we find that only seven or 
eight years ago, even in respect of what may be called private mur- 
der, murder for the mere object of gain or mere personal hatred, it 
required the brave uprightness of my honorable friend and the cour- 
age of a jury threatened with bullets to attend to that. What can 
we expect, then, in the case of murders like those in Limestone 
County, which nobody has contradicted and nobody questions that I 
know of? What are we to consider is the state of public sentiment 
if so much is reqnired in respect of a mere murder for gain, when it 
is a murder which carries out the objects of a political organization ? 
By that I do not mean an aes to enslave, but an object to win and 
put down all opposition. I have no doubt that my friend from Texas 


would stand up equally to prosecute a thing of that kind, bnt I am 
not sure that he would be so successful as he was in this instance of 
a murder for private gain. 

In reference to the Limestone affair, which perhaps we never should 
have heard of but for the riot at Hamburgh, it appears that a news- 
pae printed close by the spot in an adjoining county gives as a pub- 

i 


citem of news the statement of an occurrence similar to that at 
Hamburgh, where from mere disagreement of race, or of politics, or 
from an attempt to coerce and oppress and control people, thirty or 
forty human beings, citizens of the State of Texas, have been sent to 
their graves; no verdicts of guilty that we know of yet, from any 
jury; no prosecutions; but the thing goes as a matter of course. 

Mr. MAXEY, . I stated on Saturday that I had never heard of the 
transaction to which the Senator now refers. Since that time I have 
taken much pains to ascertain from the Representatives from Texas 
in the lower House if they know anything abont it. None of them 
have any knowledge of such a transaction as is mentioned in the 
Waco Register. The information which they have in regard to this 
affair, which occurred not eight or nine months ago, but about two 
years ago, was that the same man to whom I referred on Satur- 
day, a colored man, Trammell, was connected with the murder of 
Applewhite, in the town of Groesbeck, in Limestone County, in cold 
blood, in 1871, and was indicted for the murder during the days 
of Governor Davis, under a republican administration. The records 
were subsequently burned by an armed mob, and this same man 
Trammell was tried to be arrested by the sheriff for his crime, and 
was indicted for this arson. This, as I understand, was also nnder 
the republican administration. Since the democrats acceded to power 
writs of capias were issued and placed in the hands of the sheriff for 
the arrestof Trammell. The sheriff and his posse attempted to arrest 
him on those writs of capias, and were fired on by Trammell and his 
party, and Clendennin, one of the sheriff's posse, was killed; and then 
this killing of Trammell took place. 

That is as I understand the ease, and two or three perhaps were 
killed of those aiding Trammell while the sheriff was endeavoring to 
make the arrest. That is the information which I received from 
members of the House this morning. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Did my honorable friend receive any information 
that there had been 1 investigation in that county and any- 
body had been arrested and tried for that affair? 

Mr. MAXEY. That I know nothing about. I only know, as Iwas 
informed by a member of the Honse, that the sheriff was endeavor- 
ing to make the arrest of this man Trammell under writs of optas 
on indictments for murder and arson, and the sheriff’s party was 
on and it ended as stated. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I must say that the member of the House 
stopped very short in his information, and possibly exactly at the 
right place. He had information that there was some provocation, 
something that stirred up this thing, but whether the hand of justice 
ever afterward interfered to rectify whichever way was wrong the 
informant of my honorable friend is silent. That is not avery 
attitude to leave it in, for it leaves it in the very attitude that 
appears everywhere in a general sense in all of these reconstructed 
States, that wherever violence and crime (not arising from a desire 
for private gain, which occurs everywhere as we know, and where the 
hand of justice is swift to follow the offender in all these States 
as well as in the North) occur from some motive that is below that, 
prejudice, political animosity, caste, race, whatever it may be, some- 
how or other the hand of justice is paralyzed and cannot go forward 
even to investigate. That must show a state of public opinion which 
tolerates offenses of this character, because the end in view that the 
offenders have is the same end that those people who should rectify 
these things also have. If a mob gets together on the eve of an elec- 
tion and disperses all the democratic voters who wish to attend that 
election, and kills a dozen of them, and the republican community in 
which that takes place sits still from its highest to its lowest mem- 
ber, and there are no indictments, no inquiries, no punishments, is it 
not just to say that that republican community is responsible for 
such astate of things? If it is just to say that of a republican com- 
munity, is it not also just to say that of a democratic community? 
If yon find every time it happens in the course of turbulence in these 
States that some one holding an office, or in the Legislature, is slain, 
that that one is always a man of one particular political faith; if you 
find that when any man who has been a soldier isslain italways happens 
to be the soldier who fought under the flag of the Union; if you find 
that whenever in a neighborhood disturbance 5 Who are 
slain are always the black men and those who s by them, is it 
not a circumstance that leads us to ponder gravely as to such a state 
of society, and does it not justify us in the belief that the responsible 
agents of society, those who, as I said on Saturday, own the land and 
have in a large measure the intelligence which with property gives 
them control are dumb and silent, can they escape the responsibility, 
and is it not just to conclude that if they do not wink at these things 
they at least are willing to do nothing to prevent them and to reap 
the benefit in a political sense that they suppose is sure to follow? 
Is there anything unjust in that? Is there any “bloody shirt,” as 
the favorite phrase of our friends over the way is, about that? If I 
am wrong in this philosophy of jurisprudence, I should be glad to 
have somebody correct me, but of course nobody can, because I am 
only stating, asitis put together, a self-evident truth in the economics 
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of politics and of jurisprudence. To borrow a phrase from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio, [Mr. THuRMAN,] “it will not do,” 
therefore, when the attention of the country is drawn to these occur- 
rences, to say that it is drawn to them on account of hatred to the 
people. As well might any one of the hundred thousand clergymen 
in the United States be accused of hatred to the murderer, to the per- 
jurer, and to the thief because on every Sabbath morning he reads 
the Ten Commandments and exhorts his prone to keep them. 

But let us leave the State of Texas, which is sad enough, and go over 
again to South Carolina, to which this particular message refers. I 
stated on Saturday from the public prints, nakedly and without any 
comment, the simple story of this event, not nearly as strongly as the 
truth would have warranted, in order to show the utter baseness, cow- 
ardice, and meanness of the rmance, I wish to give now from 
democratic authority in that State the reasons why such events take 
place. Hereis an editorial of the News and Courier, printed at Charles- 
ton, in South Carolina, published on the 10th of July, 1876, referring 
to this transaction at Hamburgh: 

Assuming that the accounts of the Hamburgh fight given by the Augusta news- 
— are in the main correct, we find little, if excuse for the contlict itself, 
and absolutely none for the cowardly killing of the seven negro prisoners who 
were shot down like rabbits long after they had surrendered. 

The insolence of the negro militiamen, out of which the trouble came, could 
easily have been punished without a resort to arms. General Butler, who a 
to have been in command of the whites, admitted that an apology by the militia. 
men would satisfy his clients. The affront to Mr. Butler, ore, was not the 
immediate cause of the fight that followed. 


Now mark. 


This— 

That is, the fight— 
was brought on by the demand that the militiamen— 

Not the man who was supposed to have committed the offense, but 
the whole company of the militia— 
that the militiamen surrender their arms into the keeping of the whites. 

Now mark the next paragraph, which I verily believe speaks the 
8 sentiment of that class, the ancient ruling class of the whole 

uth, which Sls pepe represents; not of every man in it, I beg to 
say, but of the body: 

‘The presence of armed bodies of negroes is a menace to any community. 

‘That is the proposition, The right of the colored man, under the 
law and in conformity with it, to have a militia company, is a menace 
to any community, and of course it follows, as this editor on 
to say, that whatever is a menace to any community ought to be dis- 

of and put out of the way. It is not a menace to the commu- 
nity that there should be white-league rifle-clubs and white-line or- 
ganizations all of one political party, ku-klux organizations all of 
one political party, but the presence of an armed body of negro militia- 
men “is a menace to any community.” That is the democratic doc- 
trine. He might have added that the presence of the negro anywhere, 
except as a slave or a serf, is a menace to any community unless he 
votes as his old master tells him how to vote. 

The presence of armed bodies of negroes is a menace to any community. 

I should add before I go on that I think that is a libel on the col- 
ored race, When in the heat of the rebellion the t mass of the 
white able-bodied men of the South were in the field, and their plan- 
tations, and villages, and homes were left with their wives and chil- 
dren and the colored race, was there any menace to the community ? 
When the golden opportunity for wickedness, and vice, and riot, and 
crime of every description existed, when that longing for freedom 
that burns in every human bosom was at its culminating point, the 
homes and families and hamlets of the southern rebel, dopale 
upon the good-will of the colored man alone, were as safe as we are 
in this Chamber at this moment. Yet the moment the man of color 
becomes free, this distinguished democratic authority tells us that to 
have him a militiaman his presence “ is a menace to any community.” 
That is the doctrine upon which the people of the United States are 
to be asked this fall to revolutionize in a peaceful way in the North, 
and in some way in the South, its Government. But he goes on to 
say, although it “is a menace to the com munity :” š 

But we do not understand that the danger was such as to justify the whites in 
Sete eet ans Remnant E E 
n 
of seven of range. Seon was iaee a sg the pa yaara fee sities 

That is, the killing of the other thirty, whatever the number was, 
was moderately wrong, but the killing of seven there is particular 
objection to. ` 

We have no words strong enongh to express our condemnation of such a crime. 

That is, about the seven. . 

They who do sucha deed sow the wind. 

Sothey do. They sow the wind and light the fire that shines in the 
eyes of an intelligent and law-abiding people all over this country; 
and without large respect to party the intelligent and law-abiding 
people of this country will not, I believe, do anything that they can 
avoid to turn the Government over into the hands of people who 
would carry it on in the way these people would, on this statement, if 
they could get the power. 

We pray— 

He says— 
that they and those who are innocent of the wrong may not reap the whirlwind. 
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So do I. Ido not want an et ag for such crimes; but I do 
wish that the calm majesty of the law, impartial, just, although se- 
vere, may be visited upon such crimes. But how much of, impartial 
administration of the law you would get were there at this moment 
a democratic governor of the State of South Carolina and democratic 
judges and democratic prosecuting attorneys is a question; for, I re- 
peat, there is no instance yet stated (there may be some but not 
enough to change the general tenor of my statement) in which in a 
State where the glorious democracy have had the control any of 
these 1 riots, assassinations, murders, or rebellions have met 
with the slightest prosecution or punishment. In one or two in- 
stances I have had occasion to exercise pretty careful observation, for 
there have been some citizens of my own State who after the war 
was over took their little all and settled in the Southern States. 
Two or three of them came back to the graves of their fathers, as 
those who have left this life go back to the graves of their fathers, 
slain for opinion’s sake. One of them contributed only two things 
to the disturbance of southern society. He had a saw-mill and an 
opiniao; They did not kill him for the saw-mill because they wanted 
ee lumber, but he had an opinion and he was sent home dead for 
that. 

Mr. CONKLING. They had no use for the opinion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. They had no use for the opinion. 

Mr. President, when you look a little further at these quenans (for 
I do not wish to occupy too much time upon them; I only refer to two 
or three instances where a hundred might be named,) what do you 
find? Do you not find the obvious fact that in order to carry this 
next election every one or weary every one of these Southern States 
must go in a particular way, that, as in Mississippi only less than 
a year ago, it is n that means should be resorted to in ad- 
vance in order that there shall be a ble election, as they call 
it, and that to have a peaceable election is to cause everybody who 
does not wish to vote the right ticket to stay away, and in order to 
cause them to stay away it is necessary that they should be made to 
feel that he who carries the wrong ballot carries his life in his hand? 
I donot think I am overstating that at all. The universal testimony 
from all sources comes up to us everywhere that this system of reac- 
tion and coercion is inaugurated for the ‘pares of having what they 
call a peaceful election, that there shall be no question when votes 
come to be counted as to how the ballot really was, and, in order that 
there shall be no question, one party must be kept away from tha 
ballot-box ; and a few lessons like that of Hamburgh and like those 
that have taken place that have been so often referred to—and they 
could not be too often—are only necessary in order that the men who 
have been recently enfranchised shall not dare to vote for that ad- 
ministration and that system of laws that have given them their lib- 
erty and protected, so far as possible, their rights. 

Let us see now if I am unjust in these conclusions that I draw. I 
want to call your attention, sir, to the significant history of this Dari 
upon these subjects, for there would be stronger reason to believe 
that these acts of violence, systematic and persistent, as I have de- 
scribed them, are flowing from this motive, if you find that the mo- 
tive is based upon an unconquerable repugnance in these people and 
in their allies to the amendments to the Constitution and the laws 
made to them out. If I find a whole body of men, be it a party 
or a State, who opposa with all their might and main the abolition 
of slavery, then I should expect to find that if any body pathized 
with the violence and wrong inflicted upon the enfranchised slave, 
it would be tons pery, and not the one that believed enfranchise- 
ment ought to take place. F 

The thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, abolishing slavery, 
passed the Senate on the lith of April, 1864. You will observe it 
was in the heat and stress of the rebellion, a year before it fell 
through, when all hope of the restoration of the Union in its orig- 
inal condition was long since gone. It was independence to the 
Southern States or nothing. It was everything to the North that the 
Union should be restored, and restored on principles of liberty. The 
proclamation of President Lincoln had gone forth. Whether he had 
the constitutional authority to make it or not, it was a great public 
act of the Government enfranchising every slave. But in order to 
make that promise and secure if was thought desirable that an 
amendment of the Constitution should be adopted. It was proposed. 
and on the 11th of April, 1864, it passed the Senate by the vote of 
38 to 6. Several of the war democrats, as they were called, voted for 
it, and the immortal six who voted against it are as follows: 

Messrs. Davis, Hendricks— 

Now the democratic candidate for Vice-President— 
McDongall, Powell, Riddle, and Saulsbury. 

They represented the extreme unction and sentiment of the demo- 
cratic party. I say “unction and sentiment” not exactly in the theo- 
logical sense, although I might say so, because they represented the 
death as well as the sentiment and faith of that party ; so that I am 
not perhaps grammatically at all ont of order in saying that. Here 
was the democratic vice-presidential candidate from a free State, 
after the proclamation of President Lincoln in that great stress of 
war, solemnly recording himself as the true exponent of democratic 
faith in favor of retaining the institution of slavery when it was 

roposed to get rid of it ina perfectly constitutional way. That was 
followed, as you might naturally expect it would be, about three 
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months afterward by the democratic national convention at Chicago, 
of which the presidential candtdate of the democracy now before the 
people was a distinguished member and a member of the committee 
on resolutions, expressing to all the people of the United States and 
to the whole world, after this amendment had been passed—not yet 
a to by the States, it is true, but after Congress had ee it 
through both branches—the statement that this war for the Union, 
this proclamation of the President for liberty, this amendment of the 
Constitution for liberty and equal rights (for all were involved in the 
declaration) were a failure, and that the manifest and immediate 
business of this Government was to make peace on the best terms it 
could get. Is it then strange that with such ideas there should be 
this constant backward effort for reaction in respect of the liberty of 
schools, education, protection of private rights wherever those pri- 
vate rights come in collision with the dominant disposition of the 
ancient aristocracy? It does not appear to me that it is strange at 
all. I think, as the Senator from Texas stated about ruffians, that it 
was spewed out br pas rebellion from the very nature of things and 
that it will never be cured until time and the sige ar of repub- 
lican government in the hands of those who love liberty and believé 
in these amendments shall have cured it. 

But that is not all, Mr. President. When the next amendment was 
proposed time had gone on; the rebellion was crushed; slavery was 

ne as a fact, and the thirteenth amendment had been adopted as a 
ne Then there came its natural consequence that must flow from 
it, and that was the civil equality and the political equality of the 
people who had thus been made free citizens of the United States; 
and how do you find them then? I ought to have stated as to the 
thirteenth amendment that every or nearly every democratic State 
Legislature then having the 1 voted against the ratification of 
the thirteenth amendment. ere were only three, to be sure; they 
were Delaware, New Jersey, and Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. I desire to call the attention of my friend before 
he passes from that. As to Governor Hendricks, the democratic can- 
didate for Vice-President, the Senator showed that he voted against 
the thirteenth amendment abolishing slavery. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORTON. I wish to call his attention to the fact that in the 
course of the debate on that amendment the Senator from Indiana 
then, Governor Hendricks, denied the power of Con or the peo- 
ple of the United States to abolish slavery by a constitutional amend- 
ment, he insisting that it was beyond the reach of a constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr. BOGY. That was the reason he voted against it, believing we 
had not the power. j 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This gentleman 1 respect very much; 
he has a right to his opinion just as I have to mine, or as I think I 
have as long as I do not get any farther South; and I do not doubt 
that he thought we had not the power. He would not have voted 
against it if he had been for it, and he had a good reason for being 
against it undoubtedly ; and if we had not any power to pass the 
amendment we certainly have not any power fo maintain it. If the 
honorable candidate for the Vice-Presidency of this party was sincere, 
as he clearly was, in the idea that this was an absolute nullity, beyond 
our power, it is a nullity still; no lapse of time, except by a regular rev- 
olution which overthrows a government—and this has not yet been 
overthrown, and I take it it will not be forsome little time to come—can 
makeaconstitutional amendment It does not run by prescription; 
and if our excellent friend should happen by aceident to get into the 
presidential chair, then being sworn to maintain the Constitutién of 
the United States and sworn in effect not to maintain anything that 
is not in the Constitution of the United States, away would go your 
thirteenth amendment, and Governor Smith of Georgia would cer- 
tainly have his prophecy come true in a most remarkable way, that 
the old order of things could be restored without any trouble at all 
if the democrats could only get in. That would be perfectly appar- 
ent. 

Now we come to the fourteenth amendment, which passed the Sen- 
ate on the 8th of June, 1866, and I have the Jou here, so that 
no man can say hereafter that I have misstated the record, and I 
read from them. On the 8th of June, 1866, the fourteenth amend- 
ment passed the Senate. Those who voted against it still represented 
the essential ideas of the democratic party ; and they were: 

Mr. Cowan, Mr. Davis, Mr. Doolittle, Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Hendricks, Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. McDougall, Mr. Norton, Mr. Riddle, Mr. Saulsbury, Mr. Van Winkle. 

And the States that voted against it were Delaware, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Texas, when it was originally proposed—every or 
nearly every democratic State. After the war, bear in mind, after 
the thirteenth amendment had been adopted, and this was only the 
natural sequence of private protection of personal rights and per- 
sonal equality before the law, and the whole representative body of 
the democratic party in this Chamber, which perhaps more truly 
than anything except a national convention, and when you take acts 
altogether more truly than that, represent the ideas of that party, 
solemnly recorded their verdict against it, and every State that they 
could control—and when I say every I do not know that I am lit- 
erally correct, but substantially every State that they could control— 
recorded its jadgment against it; and some States, one that I believe 
has now furnished a democratic candidate, as it often has before, 
for President of the United States, having under a republican legis- 


lature adopted the amendment, when a democratic legislature came 
into power reversed it and withdrew or undertook to withdraw its 
assent to that amendment. I find in this valuable little Mannal that 
we have that the fourteenth article was submitted to the Legislatures 
of the several States, there being then thirty-seven, by resolution of 
Congress passed on the 16th June, 1866; that it was ratified by the 
following States, giving a t number which I will not take the 
trouble now to read, except New Jersey, which ratified it on the 11th 
of September, 1866, it having then a republican legislature. In April, 
1868, the Legislature of New Jersey came to be democratic, and New 
Jersey then passed an annulling resolution, annulling her ratifica- 
tion, and forwarded a notice accordingly to the President of the 
United States or to Congress, whichever was the proper authority. 
Oregon which, on the 19th of September, 1866, was republican and 
ratik ed the fourteenth amendment, became, in its Legislature, demo- 
cratie on the 15th October, 1868, and she withdrew her ratification to 
the fourteenth amendment, and notified the United States accord- 
ingly. Ohio, which republican on the 11th of January, 1867, ratified 
this amendment, became democratic in January, 1868, and attempted 
to withdraw her ratification, and gave formal notice of it to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. I see by a vote here that North Caro- 
lina, Sonth Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia had previously rejected 
the amendment. en I spoke of New York, I was mistaken. She 
did not withdraw her ratification of the fourteenth amendment; it 
had become too late before the democrats got into power. But when 
we come to the fifteenth amendment, which I will now speak of, I 
will show you how the democracy behaved upon that, and compare 
that action with their present platform in a minute. 

The fifteenth amendment the Senate on the 17th of Febru- 
ary, 1869. The Senators voting against it were— 

Messrs. Bayard, Buckalew, Davis, Hendricks— 

How constant that patriotic man was in voting“ no“ 
MoCreery, Norton, Patterson of Tennessee, Saulsbury, Vickers, and Whyte. 


The States that voted no were again all or nearly all—I think I 
am safe in saying all, but I do not know positively—democratic States, 
California, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Oregon, Tennessee. Now 
let us see what the State of New York did. The fifteenth article was 

roposed by resolution of Congress of the 27th of February, 1869. 

gew York approved it on the 14th of April, 1869. On the 5th of 
January, 1870, her Legislature having become democratic, she un- 
dertook to withdraw, and so far as her act could go did withdraw her 
ratification of that amendment, and notified Congress or the Pres- 
ident of the fact. Ohio, her Legislature being when the fifteenth 
amendment was submitted a democratic body, rejected the amend- 
ment on the 4th of May, 1869. New Jersey had previously rejected 
the amendment, she being democratic. 1 

So you find on these three amendments that every democratic Sen- 
ator who had the intense faith in him, every democratic Senator who 
was not known as what was called a war democrat in Congress voted 
against every one of these amendments, and Iam bound to assume 
that he voted against them upon principle and reflection. 

Mr. MORTON. Will my friend allow me to make a statement in 
that connection? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly. 

Mr. MORTON. When the fifteenth amendment was submitted by 
Congress to the Legislatures of the several States the islature of 
Indiana was in session and the republicans had a majority in each 
branch; but they had less thantwo-thirds of each honse. The consti- 
tution of Indiana provides that two-thirds of each house shall consti- 
tute a quorum, and the construction that had commonly been given to 
it was that it meant two-thirds of all the members elected. Just be- 
fore the adjournment of that Legislature an attempt was made to 
ratify the fifteenth amendment by the republicans. To prevent its 
ratification the democratic members of the house resigned their seats, 
thus reducing the house to less than two-thirds of the whole number 
of members elected. The appropriation bills, some of them, had not 
been passed. The Legislature broke up, the Governor issued writs 
of election to take effect some time in March, and the vacancies were 
supplied ; new representatives were elected in place of those who re- 
signed. The Legislature was then convened in extra session by the 
governor, which could not last longer than forty days, I believe. 

Mr. McDONALD. Will my colleague allow me to state that the 
same men who resigned, with one exception, were re-elected ? 

Mr. MORTON. Yes, sir. All those who had resigned were from 
democratic counties and were re-elected. Bat after this election the 
Legislature was convened in extra session, which could not last longer 
than forty days. They went forward and passed the appropriation 
bills and did some other business; and, as the time for the expira- 
tion of the extra session approached, another attempt was e to 
ratify the fifteenth amendment. To prevent the ratitication, the 
democratic members of the house again resigned. This led to an ex- 
amination of the question as to the quorum of the two houses. The 
language of the constitution was ‘two-thirds of each house.“ After 
consideration and discussion, they came to the conclusion that “ two- 
thirds of each house” did not mean two-thirds of all the members 
elected, but meant two-thirds of the aetual membership, and that when 
a member had died or had resigued he was no longer to be counted. 
In other words, they adopted the same rule of construction that had 
been adopted by the Senate of the United States after resiguations 
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had taken place here during the war. The language of the two con- 
stitutions was alike with this difference, that the Constitution of the 
United States says that a majority of each House shall constftute 
a quorum and the constitution of Indiana said two-thirds of each 
house should constitute a quorum. But what constitutes the house 
was held to be the same thing. It was held here after long dis- 
cussion that the House consisted of the actual membership; that 
when a man resigned he was no longer to be counted. They came 
to that conclusion in Indiana after the second resignation, and went 
forward to ratify the fifteenth amendment after the resignations took 
place the second time, and that ratification was coun 

Mr. McDONALD. Ihave sent for the first volume of Indiana stat- 
utes, which contains our constitution, and I shall desire to have that 
section of the constitution read in this connection. I will state fur- 
ther that my coll eis mistaken in his statement of facts in ref- 
erence to the house in which the resignations took place in the first 
instance. The first resignations were on the part of senators who 
were re-elected again, as I stated before, with but one exception. 
The second resignation was on the part of members of the house. The 
speaker of the house made the decision to which my coll e has 
referred, and in making it he went back upon every decision that had 
been made upon the question of a constitutional quorum in our State 
from the time of the adoption of the constitution, and it has never 
been ratified by any other tribunal nor followed by any subsequent 
ay RET 

. MORTON. I presume I was mistaken as to the resignations 
taking place in the same house the second time. I think the resigna- 
tions were in the other house the second time, but they were for the 
same purpose, to break the quorum and to prevent the ratification of 
the amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, what my two friends from Indi- 
ana have stated I am very much obliged to them for, because they 
have both fortified the inference that I thought was fairly to be drawn 
from this steadfast course of public conduct by the democratic party. 
Even the body of the party in Indiana, a free State, after the war was 
B0 1 d hostile to these measures of freedom and equality before 
the law that its representative men resigned from their places in the 
Legislature rather than allow a constitutional majority of that Legis- 
Jature to ratify the amendment, and they went back to their dem- 
ocratic constituencies and received their approval by afresh election 
to do the same thing over again. That represents truly and fairly, as 
my friend has stated, the democratic idea. 

r. MCDONALD. I will state, if the gentleman will permit me, 
that several of those senators were representing what were known to 
be republican districts, and that they were returned as well. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It must be avery extraordinary republican district 
that is represented by a democrat who votes against the fourteenth 
amendment. I should like to have that district brought to the Cen- 
tennialand puton show. [Laughter.] But my honorable friend from 
Indiana says that on his notion of the constitution of the State of 
Indiana the fifteenth amendment is not ratified, for I believe we only 
got exactly the number of States necessary to make it good, and he 
says that that ratification was in violation of the constitution of the 
State of Indiana, and very likely that is what his friends, Mr. Hen- 
dricks and Governor Tilden, mean when they say that whatever is 
lawful they do not know but they would be glad to carry ont and 
leave it to those counties of Indiana to determine what is lawful ac- 


cording to their ee notion. I am very much obliged to my 
honorable friend for that contribution to the examination of this 
su 


bject. 
Now Mr. President, let us go a little further. I had stated that 
every democratic Senator who represented the real democratic idea 
as put forth in its platform of 1864, that the whole war to suppress 
the rebellion was wrong and a failure and ought to be put down and 
stopped, voted against the fifteenth amendment; every democratic 
State that I remember—if there be any exception, I shall be too happy 
and too glad to state it—when it was submitted to its Legislature 
voted against it; and yet in a recent manifesto put forth at Saint 
Lonis, and a still more recent and protracted one put forth at Sara- 
toga or somewhere, we are told that we are happy to accept the pres- 
ent situation, be it what it may, in order to give everybody his con- 
stitutional rights, be they what they may. I shall refer to that sub- 
ect a little farther on more in detail; but it ought to be stated just 
ere. 

In spite of every previous action of the democratic party, in spite 
of all its previous protests and votes in every form, in conventions in 
1868 and 1872, against these amendments and against the laws to carry 
them out, now we are told—not when you come to look at the lan- 
guage, which is studied and careful—but the propia are intended to 

told, and to be asked to believe, that there been a sudden con- 
version, and that this that is resisting here by dilatory motions 
the printing of a public document on a subject affecting the liberties 
and the lives of citizens of the United States has experienced as 
sudden a conversion as St. Paul did, and that there is to be no more 
persecution of people for their political opinions, but all is to be har- 
mony. There are not xan people who have had the benefit even of 
the public school system of the State of Texas, I take it, who will be 
prepared to believe that tale. > 

I am not going to take your time and weary the Senate by going 
through and reading from the Journals; but I bave said, — 9 85 re- 


peat, that following these amendments were of course the necessary 
acts of Con to see that they were put in force, providing the nec- 
essary | tion that each one of these amendments declared Con- 
grem should have power to provide to carry them out, and from the 

rst civil-rights bill of April, 1866, down to the last bill to amend 
some of the sections of an act that the Supreme Court through a 
want of proper phraseology held were not within the Constitution, 
but not without it in principle—from first to last, by every step, nn- 
der every one of these amendments and in every form, every member 
of the democratic party in the Senate of the United States has voted 
against them, has fought spanat them with all the vigor of intellect 
and the persistence of will for which members of the democratic party 
are so justly famous; and yet it is to such hands, now here resisting 
even the dissemination of official intelligence, that we are asked to 
commit the destinies of this free people under these amendments and 
under these laws in order that there may be and equal rights. 
Was there ever such a mockery of legislation or of justice? Was 
there ever such a delusion held out to an intelligent ple of any 
country? Why, sir, it would be worse than if a part of the sailors of 
a ship had mutinied and undertaken to cast the ship on shore, and at 
last, after a great struggle, they were captured, put below the hatches 
for a little while, and then let up on deck and sent to their respective 
places on the ship to do their icular parts of the duty, and sud- 
denly they come forward to the owners of the vessel when they get 
into port, and say, “ Here, turn out the captain and all the loyal crew 
who would enforce order on this ship, and give us command; let us 
try one voyage and see what we can do with it.“ It shocks common 
sense, it shocks human credulity to think such a thing is possible. 

Senators may say, as probably they will, that I am making a polit- 
ical speech. Iam. I think that every speech made in the Senate 
ongs to be a political sproch: Wa are elected for the business of 
politics and to secure the people of this country, so far as lies in 
our power by just laws and fair debate, the blessings that the Con- 
stitution and the laws have intended to secure to them. Havingnow 
shown you what has been the history of these amendments and of 
these laws, to overturn which the Hamburgh affair is one of the 
steps, I want to show you how this is followed by a strict connection, 
when you read it exactly, by the democratic platform of even this 
year, Ido not mean to say that this platform is dishonest—that 
would be unparliamentary; perhaps it would be unjust; I do not 
know—but I will say that if those who framed it had been dishon- 
est they would have resorted to catch the ear of the people to ex- 
actly the delusive and deceptive phraseology that they have put forth 
to the world. Let us see what it is upon this precise point, which is 
perfeetly in coincidence with what I have been stating about its 
previous course. 


For the of the whole country we do here re-affirm out faith in the 
ence of the Federal Union, our devotion to the Constitution of the United 
tes with its amendments universally accepted as— y 


What? As a guarantee of civil liberty, of equal rights, of equal 
political suffrage? Not by a long deal— 


as a final settlement of the controversies that engendered civil war, and do here 
record our steadfast confidence in the perpetuity of republican self-government. 


We stand by the Constitution of the United States and its amend- 
ments ‘universally accepted as a final settlement of the controversy 
that engendered civil war.” . 

What controversies engendered the civil war, Mr. President? Was 
it the right to hold slaves in a State of the Union that chose to hold 
them? No,sir. The republican party in 1856 and in 1860 most 
clearly declared that it had no power and had no purpose to invade 
the rights of any State in respect of its domestic institutions, Was 
it in respect of equal civil rights, without regard to race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude ? No, sir; that would have been ab- 
surd at that time. There was not any such issue, there could not be, 
because so long as the state of slavery existed there must be this in- 
equality of civil rights. Was it in respect of the right to vote with- 
out regard to race, or color, or caste, or condition? Of course not, 
for that would have been absurd. What wasit? Everybody knows, 
andI merely pote i your time for nothing in stating it. It was the 
question whether slavery should be carried from the States into Ter- 
ritories common to the ie 1 5 of all the States, as a State institution, 
in spito of any will or wish of Congress or of the people who even 
might form a territorial government and erect a State there. It was 
the doctrine that the Constitution itself carried slavery out of the 
States where it existed and into every Territory that either by con- 
quest or by purchase, and in whatever latitude, might belong to the 
people of the United States. And when on an issue against that a 
republican President was elected to maintain the Constitution and 
the laws as they stood, came the secession orrebellion; and now what 
this democratic party of 1876 proposes is that it re-aftirms its “ deyo- 
tion to the Constitution of the United States, with its amendments 
universally accepted as a final settlement of the controversies that 
engendered civil war.” Not the controversies that grew out of it and 
exist now, but the ancient question of the right of a southern slave- 
holder under the Constitution to carry his slaves into Kansas or Ne- 
braska against the will of the people of that Territory, they regard 
as fully settled and they will stand by it as a settlement of a contro- 
versy that en 

O shame, w 


ndered the civil war. 
re is the blush that might mantle faces in that con- 
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vention, perhaps too ruddy before, to put off a sham and delusion on 
the people of the United States of that character? If, in spite of all 
its previous history, in spite of every act of all its public men, in 
spite of the or; act of all its Legislatures where it had the 
power, this new party had really got a new faith of peace and unity 
under these amendments, why, in God’s name, did it not say so? Why 
did it employ such an astute scholar and dialectician to put in this 
careful phrase that we regard these amendments and will stand by 
them as settling the controversies that produced the civil war? None 
of the questions that grow out it, none of the questions that agitate 
us to-day, none of these matters of reaction that what we have seen 
in the Southern States show, aro referred to at all; but we are glad 
to know that we stand by the Constitution settling the question of 
the right of a person to carry slaves into free territory! 

Now look a little further, sir, and see what is to become of all 
the laws that have been passed to carry out these amendments if the 
power in this country is to be intrusted into the hands that now de- 
mand it. Here is the platform on that point. We believe 

In absolute acquiescence in the will of the ei, ILERA vital praepo of 
republics; in the su; of the civil over the mili authority; in the total 
separation of church and state, for the sake alike of civil and religious freedom ; 
in the equality of all citizens before just laws of their own enactment, } 

Not in the equality of all citizens under these amendments of the 
Constitution; not in the equality of all citizens as protected by the 
acts of Con under the amendments; but in the equality of all 
citizens of the respective States under “just laws of their own enact- 
ment.” That is, if the State of Georgia enacts a labor law which 
makes every man & vagrant whom the owner of some t estate 
does not choose to employ, that equality the democratic party be- 
lieves in; but in that great national constitutional equality which 
flows not from State laws, but from the fundamental law of the Re- 

ublic and the laws passed to carry it out that the Supreme Court 
bars now held to be constitutional in every respect but one of mere 
phraseology, they do not believe at all, or if they do they have been 
especially industrious not to say so. 

r. President, I do not know but that I have taken up already too 
much of your time; but I think before I close I ought perhaps in 
justice to these eminent gentlemen to whom I have referred, not as 
persons but as types and representatives of a great party, see whether 
they accord with this platform on which they propose to run. I find 
in the letter of Governor Tilden these words: 


The nobler motives of humanity concur with the material interests of all in re- 
quiring that every obstacle be removed to a complete and durable iliation 
between kindred ulations once unnaturally estranged on the basis ized 


by the Saint platform of the Constitution of the United States, its 
amendments universally accepted as a final settlement of the controversies which 
engenflered civil war; but in aid of a result so beneficent, the moral influence of 
every good citizen as well as every goyermental authority ought to be exerted not 
alone to maintain their just equality before the law, but likewise to establish a cor- 
dial fraternity and good-will among citizens— 

This is not exactly grammatical. I have no doubt it is a misprint. 
I would not accuse ee Tilden of writing bad grammar 
whatever their race or color, who are now united in the one di of a common 
self-government. If the duty shall be assigned to me, I should not to exercise 
the powers with which the laws and the Constitution of our country clothes its 
Chi trate to protect all its citizens, w eir former condition, 
every poli and personal right. 

If that had been said out of connection with this platform and had 
been said by a man of a party that believed in the theory of these 
amendments and of these laws, no criticism could have been made 
upon it at all, because it would be a general declaration of faith; but 
he is careful to put this in connection with the very phrase in the 
platform at Saint Louis to which I have called your attention as be- 
ing the kind of law and the kind of constitution only that he is to 
enforce and that whatever power the laws do give him, so under- 
stood, he, of course, will extend to everybody alike. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is the use of commenting upon that? The and the 
unity that he speaks of at Albany and at Indianapolis is one thing. 
There are order and equal rights. But when you go to Mississippi 
and Lonisiania, to Hamburgh or Coushatta or Corinth, there peace 
and order are quite different things. But, as I said, what is the use 
of commenting upon this? Have we not seen at this very session of 
Congress in both its Houses the most definite action on the part of 
the party to which I am now alluding showing that the moment they 

t the power every one of these statutes will be swept out of the 

ks? Have not our democratic-friends on the other side of the 
Chamber at this very session voted solid against a provision amend- 
ing the civil-rights bill so as to make its p logy ċonform to the 
judgment of the highest court of the land? So they have, and with 
everything of criticism and everything of reluctance and opposition 
they had no better or other plan to suggest except just what is im- 
plied in this platform, adroitly worded as it is, to leave everything 
to the States. That is the doctrine. It has been announced here by 
the leaders of our friends, and with their universal approval, that 
Congress has no business to legislate in t to any one of these 
amendments and that it belongs to the States to secure liberty under 
the thirteenth, equality under the fourteenth, and suffrage under the 
fifteenth amendment, and that it belongs to no other power, and it is 
to remit this question to the States lately emerged from the rebellion 
and to this state of society that holds the existence of a military 
colored organization a menace and the presence of a white republi- 


in since this 


can a disgrace, that the democratic party is to carry the next elec- 
tion and to carry it only by the votes of these very States where 
violence and disorder of the extremest kind are resorted to in order 
to effectuate the purpose. And lest there should be any doubt and 
it be said that it is not the democratic Senators alone that make the 
democratic party, have we not seen here, on an appropriation bill 
even, a sweeping proposition from the House of Representatives to 
repeal every law that now upon the statute-books of the United 
States secures any guardianship and inspection over the election even 
of members of Congress where by the Constitution itself confessedly 
Congress has full power to regulate and see that there is an honest 
and fair election? Even in that respect, so intense is the hatred, if 
I may use such a phrase—I certainly will not use it, although I bor- 
row it from the other side—so intense is the dislike of this party to 
any legislation which secures to this nation any national As ts in 
these respects that they even ride upon an ee Se apnea bill legisla- 
tion that sweeps all that away though the subject is one the jurisdic- 
tion over which by Congress has never been disputed, But Ham- 
8 . 95 is not the only instance. 

. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me in that connection, if it 
does not disturb him, to call his attention to another bill passed by 
the House and now before the Senate, a bill to repeal section 1218 of 
the Revised Statutes? I will read that section if the Senator will 
allow me: 

No person who has served in any capacity in the mi A 
of the so-called Confederate States: or e either of 1 ini Haeba pete 
Deane rebellion, shall be appointed to any position in the Army of the United 

I Pag want to call the Senator’s attention to the bill to repeal that 
section. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iwill not waste your time, Mr. President, by go- 
ing on further in respect of the legislative attitude of our friends on 
the other side in regard to this whole subject, although it is interest, 
ing and the por could be accumulated beyond all computation al- 
most. But I want to come back again, for a moment before I close, 
to the state of things in the South, and I come back to it as the nat- 
ural consequence of the history I have been stating to you; for with 
this attitude of those who opposed these amendments and opposed 
these laws, what could you expect but that after such a state of over- 
throw as took place in the South those who believe in reaction should 
with such encouragements resort to just such measures as they do? 
Could you e t anything else? It was exactly that sort of confi- 
dence in northern democratic aid which precipitated our southern 
brethren into the rebellion. It is exactly that same confidence in 
democratic sympathy and opposition to the Constitution and to the 
laws in these respects that precipitates many, many of our southern 
brethreninto these acts of turbulence and violence which my friend from 
Ohio has stated are too shocking to be described in human language ; 
but they accumulate; and to show you how even experience against 
the warning of the democratic editor of the South Carolina paper, 
that they are likely to reap in the whirlwind and that it is a great 
mistake, is not strong enough, policy is not strong enough, patience 
is not strong enough to keep people of this character from continu- 
ing steadily in that very path. Almost since this debate began and 
amburgh affair, there has occurred this in the State of 
Mississippi: 

On last Saturday, the 20th ultimo, a convention of republicans of Hinds County, 
Mississippi, was held at Raymond, a town twenty miles from Jackson and six miles 
from where the Clinton massacre occurred, to p boms delegates to a congressional 
convention to be held at Brookhaven. Del werè there from different parts 
of the county, and were as le and well-behaved as men could be. 

The democrats flocked into the town early in the morning from all directions 
until several hundred were assembled. As this was the first public m of the 
kind the republicans felt safe in ee at that since the Clinton riot a year 
ago, and the democrats thinking that they had the county so wel in hand that re- 

blicans would not dare to assemble there again, they were indignant at this bold 
—— of their pleasure. It was evident, too, that if they tolerated this conven- 
tion other meetings would be held and the 77 6 for the cam . 
FFV ess the scenes that followed as 


What I have now stated is the paragraph of the editor. It may 
be exaggerated. Now comes the description from the eye-witness: 


When the convention was called to order democrats crowded in and filled the 
courthouse. The yard outside, also, was filled with them, all armed and as hostile 
as they could be by insulting demonstration. One account says the convention was 
fired into and broken up in confusion. Another account is from the Jackson Times 
of the 31st ultimo, as follows: 

“ Fire-arms were exposed in a reckless and threatening manner, and the conduct 
of democrats who were understood to be present for the purpose of supervising a 
republican convention was simply outrageous. z 

‘ Cartridges were exposed in the convention, and attention of delegates was ar- 

by ificant gestures 8 indicating that they would be used in mur- 

„ emocratie success. ckshot, fired from nig - 
ger. shoo! * . 


That is what they call the fowling-pieces down South—* nigger- 
shooters”— , 


“were sent flying around the hospitable town of Raymond, and many of them came 
in uncomfortably close proximity to the heads of 8 representatives, 

“The most 1 and inexcusable ou owever, was an assault made 
— Mayor MeGill, of this city, and Messrs. Kerr, Knadler, Tapley, and others, 
who were poacetally and quietly re home in their private conveyance, a 
spring-wagon, which accommodated in all six persons. When about four miles 
from Raymond they were overtaken 4 9 ey or nine armed and mounted men. 
who reined their horses alongside of and behind the vehicle.“ 


And then it proceeds to state how they were abused. It is the old 
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story over again. It is not necessary to read it. Now the paper 
goes on: 

Colonel McGill is mayor of Jackson, serving his second term, and was re-elected 
last winter by the votes of both parties. Captain Kerr is register of the United 
States land office at Jackson, and a native of that city. Both these gentlemen were 
gallant confederate soldiers— 

But they had dared in the interest of a real peace and reconcilia- 
tion to say that they were willing that these constitutional amend- 
ments and these laws should be taken for what they really meant, and 
that they would not go for reaction but for real equality and, real 
liberty, and as a consequence of course they were served a great deal 
worse than anybody else was— 

Both these gentlemen were gallant confederate soldiers. Mr. Knadler wasa Union 
soldier, but until recently acted with the democratic party in Vicksburgh. Mr. 
Pia oy Hache educated young colored also a native of Jackson. There could 
have 3 offensive in that party but their politics. 

This conduct of the White-Liners may be traced to a well-matured and settled 
system of warfare which they have inangurated in that county. The Raymond 

of the 26th of July, says— 

And that is a democratie paper, representing democratic news and 
democratic intelligence— 


That is the democratic talk for you, and it represents, as I have 
said, exactly the theory upon which Governor Hendricks and his as- 
sociates resisted all these amendments, exactly the theory upon which 
he and his successors resisted every law in every form to carry them 
out, and exactly the theory upon which Governor Tilden and Goy- 
ernor Hendricks now say that they will take these amendments as 
settling only the dissensions that engendered the civil war. The 
will settle everything down to the Ist of April, 1861, but they wi 
settle nothing since. That is the attitude. 

Mr. President, every time these subjects have been discussed here 
(and they have generally been introduced by democratic opposition 
to some simple proposition or measure legitimate and correct in itself) 
in reply to mere statements of facts abont these atrocities and their 
origin and motive and purpose, we have had one single, uniform re- 
sponse, that the republican party still keeps up a strife of hatred and 
animosity and that it flaunts “the bloody shirt,” as they with the 
elegance that belongs to their party style it, the bloody shirt of poli- 
tics; and that is the only answer. It is good for my friend from 
Ohio to denounce this particular Hamburgh ou if it is as repre- 
sented as he anys, but if I denounce it and undertake to look into the 
causes that led to it, then Iam exhibiting hatred to the South, I 
am flaunting, as the saying is, that political bloody shirt to move 
men’s minds to animosity, Nothing is more 9 675 Mr. President. 
If there is any one duty that the Congress of the United States owes 
to the whole people, it is the duty to calmly and dispassionately un- 
mask every fraud that any party is attempting to perpetrate upon 
the intelligence of our people. It is our duty to uncover to the in- 
telligent voter of this country every act of violence that stabs the 
Constitution that we all have sworn to support. It is our duty to 
eee as it “xe bis bsp 17 poner * by law, Tho real se- 
curity of peaceful liberty, pea equal rights, peaceful equal suf- 
frage in every State; and that duty no — of hate and no cry of 
bloody shirt or other vulgar language of that kind I trast will deter 
us from performing. We have no hate for the southern people. We 
desire, more intensely if possible than they can, that there should be 
the real brotherhood that flows from the peaceful operation of equal 
laws everywhere. We have passed no amendment that they do not 
now pretend at least to say is right. We have passed no law that in 
every free State would not be considered wholesome and just for the 
protection of the liberty and the equality and the political rights of 
citizens; and yet out of that they say we have manifested hate and 
dislike. No, Mr. President, it is not so. No hearts beat warmer for 
the real restoration of these Southern States than do the hearts of the 
republican soldiers and the democratic soldiers and the republican 
party of the Northern States and of the West. There is nothing that 
we have done upon which the finger of any man can be placed to 
show otherwise. We have only enacted wholesome, equal laws that 
meet in the State of Vermont—we having similar State laws—with 
the universal approbation of everybody; and it is only those who 
desire to go backward into the era of caste and of aristocracy and of 
a real slavery, rather than those who desire to go forward into the 
new era of peace and equal rights, who raise this cry of hate, based 
vg! ths I say on the fact of the laws we have passed. 

y, Mr. President, I cannot point out to my southern friends bet- 
ter the attitude of the North, as it is called, or the republican party 
toward them, than that which is stated in these lines of an almost in- 
spired man, who has written so much for equal rights and for peace, 
himself a member of that only sect in our country that does not be- 
lieve it to be lawful or right to take up arms for any cause. Here is 
what he says upon this very topie, and it is expressed in such a way 
that I hope my friends cannot misunderstand it, the true sentiment, 
as I believe, of all that great party and that great people for whose 
sake in some degree I have now spoken: 

From you alone the tee 


Of union, freedom, peace, we claim 
We urge no conqueror’s terms of shame, 
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Alas! no victor’s pride is ours; 
We bend above our triumphs won 
Like David o'er his rebel son. 


Be men, not beggars. Cancel all 
2 one brave, generous action; trust 
our better instincts, dnd be just. 


Se ee enn eens 
Take hands off the negro's throat, 
Give black and white an equal vote. 


Keep all your forfeit lives and lands, 
But give the common law's 
To labor's utter nakedness. 


N 
in as brave g 
As ye Dar TENES yourselves in wrong. 


Defeat shall then be Meer gt OM 
Your loss the wealth of amend: 
And hate be love, and foes be frien 


Then buried be the dreadful past, 
Its common slain be mourned, and let 
All memories soften to regret. 


Then shall the Union's mother-heart 
Her lost and wandering ones recall, 
Forgiving and restoring all ; 


And Freedom break her marble trance 
Above the Capitolian dome, 
Stretch hands and bid ye welcome home. 


Mr. President, if that be , then we are for peace; if that be 
hatred, then it is that hatred misnamed, which is a real love, which 
only stretches overthe South the national authority that the national 
Constitution gives in order that the equal rights the Constitution se- 
cures shall be protected. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President—— 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Illinois to yield to me to 
make a report from the committee of conference on the river and 
harbor bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I submit a report, which I send to the Chair, upon 
the bill (H. R, No, 3022) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, preservation, and completion of certain publie works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We are quite unable to understand the report. 
Let it go over until to-morrow and be printed so as to show what it 


is, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont objects 
to the present consideration of the report, and desires it to be printed. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Let the bill be printed as it will read if amended 
as the committee propose. 
Mr. ALLISON. That would nire a 


at deal of 3 1 
suggest to the Senator from Rhode Island that I have here a mem- 
orandum of the changes made in the bill by the conferences report. 

Mr. ANTHONY. All right. 

Mr, ALLISON. I suggest that the memorandum be printed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That will accomplish the purpose. 7 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to have the memorandum read. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should be very glad to have it read also. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let the memorandum be read. 

Mr. ALLISON. I send it to the desk. The additions are made on 
one side and the deductions on the other. 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorandum will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the memorandum. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What I wish to call attention to is the success of 
the comparatively small and unimportant places called rivers and har- 
bors, to the injury of the great works of internal improvement which 
alone are contemplated by the Constitution, in order to patch up here 
and there some 1 in local affairs 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Icall my friend to order. I asked that the report 

over and be printed; but certainly I do not intend to stop my friend. 
fair want to have it understood that there is not unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the report. 

Mr. N. I hope if the Senator from Ohio is permitted to at- 
2 the report that I shall be allowed to say a word or two in defense 
of it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to letting it go over until to- 
morrow. We certainly cannot vote for it as it now stands, 

Mr. CONKLING. I have no objection either, provided it is under- 
stood that it is not only printed but printed so that we can understand 
exactly what is being done. Iwill consent to any form of that. I sug- 

t that the memorandum had better, if it can, show the States or local- 
ities in which these works are located. I do not know where some of 
them are at all, as I listened to thg reading. -Doubtless the chairman 
does, and in a moment can add the States. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will add that to the memorandum and have it 
printed in the RECORD. 
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Mr. CONKLING. Then how is the bill to be printed; simply over 
again as it was 7 

Mr. ALLISON. The conference report I suppose will be printed. 

Mr. CONKLING. I submit that it is idle to print many the con- 
ference report, and then print the billover again, as the bill has been 
printed already. If it is to be printed, I submit it ought to be printed 
with the propos amendments incorporated in it. Otherwise how 
are we going to print it? The bill is here as we it. We know 
how that is. It was not changed ina single instance. Therefore we 
may as well I think have it printed as it will stand when amended 
by the conference report. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. tit be printed just as a bill from the House 
would be, as amended, showing what is stricken out and what is in- 


Mr. CONKLING. If printed that way, there would be no use to 


print if as we agreed to it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest that the original House bill be printed 
with the amendments agreed to by the Senate, and then indicate 
upon the same items the changes made by the conference committee. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly, let the print show every step in the 
p of the affair, 

r. ALLISON. Then the whole thing will appear. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order to print will be made as 


su, 3 
e following is the statement submitted by Mr. ALLISON: 


ADDITIONS, 


The report of the committee of conference is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the d g 

` amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 3022) making app 
the construction, 5 and completion of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other p having met, after and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses, 


as follows: 


That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 4, 6, 12, 35, 46, 78, 102, 


110, and 128. 
that the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 45, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 
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24, 125, 124, 127, 129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 14 
1 145, 146, 147, 149, 150, 151, 152, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 162, and 
agree e same. 2 
Senate recede from its amendment numbered 5, and agree to the clanse 


2 
E 
F 


ent to the amendment of the Senate 

numbered 7, and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 

= proposed to be inserted insert the words “and fifty ;" and the Senate agree 
same. 


That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 8 to the clause 
proposed to be stricken out with an amendment, as follows: ' five” in lieu of 
ten; and the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its 3 to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 42, and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
words pro to be inserted insert and thirty-two,” and after the word“ thou- 
2 1, page 6 of the bill, insert “five hundred ;” and the Senate agree to 

© same. 


That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 44, and agreê to the clause 
— 4710 to be stricken out with an amendment, as follows: Insert “ fifteen" in 

eu of “ twenty-five ;" and the House thereto. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 56, and agree to the clause 

to be stricken out with an amendment as follows: Insert “ thirteen" in 
of “ P the House agree to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 57, and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Insert thirty- 
eight in lieu of “ forty ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ent to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 75, and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Strike out 


“five;" and the Senate to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 85, and agree same with an amendment, as follows; Strike out 
agree to the same. 


to the 
“sixty-six” and insert fifty; and the Senate 


That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 93, and a to the clause 
proposed to be stricken out with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of “ three 
thousand“ insert two thousand five hundred ;" and the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its t to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 101, and — to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 

and six hundred“ insert “thirty-five thousand; and the 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
8 105, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Insert “one 
ges red and forty-two” in lien of one hundred and fifty ;” and the Senate agree 


6 same, 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 113, and agree to the 
clause proposed to be stricken out, with the following amendment: In lieu of “fifty 
3 insert “twenty-nine thousand six hun and the House agree to 

e same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 116, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
“fifty insert “thirty :” and the Senate agree thereto. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 119, and agree tothe clause 

to be stricken out, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of seven in- 
“five ;” and the House agree thereto. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 122, and agree to the clanse 
proposed to be stricken out, with an amendment as follows: Insert “five” in lieu 
of “ten;" and the House agree thereto, 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 123, and agree to the clause 
Proposed to be stricken out, with an amendment as follows: Insert five” in lien 
of “ eight ;” and the House agree thereto, 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 134, and agree to the clause 
proposed to be stricken ont, with an amendment as follows: Insert flve in lieu 
of “eight;” and the House agree thereto. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 148, and agree to the same, with the following amendment: In lieu of the 
words proposed to be inserted, insert as follows: “ Provided, That $10,000 thereof 
shall be expended for removing the bar at Fort Smith, Arkansas; and provided 
further, That $40,000 of the above sum shall be e: led on the Missouri River, in- 
elnding improvements opposite Saint Joseph, ari, and at Nebraska City;“ 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 153, and agree to the same, with the following amendment: Strike out 


“two hun Herala e the bill, and insert in lieu thereof “ one hun- 
dred and seventy-five;” the Senate agree thereto, 
That the House recede from its ent to the amendment of the Senate 


numbered 160, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Insert sev- 
enty-two ” in lieu of “seventy-five ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

t the House recede from its, ent to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 161, and agree to the same, with the following amendments: Insert after 
the word “water” the words “at mean tide,” and after the word “ river” the words 
“ to the port of New Orleans; and the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 163, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Insert after 
the word “ thereof” in line 18 of said amendment the following: not to exceed 
$10,000 ;"' and the Senate agree to the same, 

W. B. ALLISON, 


A. A. SARGENT, 
M. W. RANSOM, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Managers on the part of the House. 
THE HAMBURGH RIOTS, 


Mr. MORTON, I call for the regular order. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the following resolution, 
submitted by Mr. Morton on the 2d instant: 
That 10,000 f dent’ 
ei 5 the President's message an 
the use of the Senate. 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, the scenes we have recently witnessed 
and declarations heard make it proper for us to stop and scan well 
the political and social horizon and see in what direction our craft is 
drifting, for we should not forget that the political and social waters 
have dangerous reefs and shoals hid beneath their surface as well 
as the physical sea. Therefore, in our moves and counter-moves on 
the great political chess-board, and in our efforts to checkmate each 
other, we should not forget to watch carefully in what direction the 
gales are driving us. Although no storm may be raging, yet there 
can be no absolute calm; the vessel moves onward for weal or woe ; 
there is no standing still even though the sails be furled. 

But a few years ago the furious storm of rebellion drove us onward 
through the fierce waves and rough breakers of intestine war, hurl- 
2 rapidly onward toward the dangerous reefs of perry eects 
and dissolution; but the counter-current of patriotism and loyalty 
bore us safely through the storm. 

All who have studied with any care the history of other nations 
know full well that governments which have to undergo this fierce 
ordeal are subject not only te a single but to a double crucial test of 
their ability to stand the shock. Not only is their ability to with- 
stand the strain of rebellion and internal war put to the trial, but 
also the ability of their institutions to counteract and control the 
effects of the rebound in case of success; in other words, their abil- 
ity to withstand the reaction which always follows the closeof a fierce 
internal war. The strength of the action and reaction is as a matter 
of course in proportion to the magnitude of the movement and of the 
forces and material brought into operation as com with the en- 
tire strength of the nation. Judging 5 this rule, which is certainly 
a correct one, it must be admitted by all that the trial to which this 
Government was subjected by the recent rebellion exceeds that of 
any other of à like character of which history gives us any account. 

We have passed safely through the first act, the first crucial test in 
the great ordeal, and are now in the midst of the second act and are 
as a nation undergoing the second crucial test, which, as the first, 
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though slower in its operation, as often proves fatal. Although we 
are proverbially a fast le, and causes produce results more rap- 
idly with us than elsewhere, yet no statesman will contend for a mo- 
ment that a period of but little more than half a score of years is 
sufficient to outlive the reacting forces put in operation by the mighty 
convulsion through which we have passed. A war of sections seldom 
if ever equaled in magnitude and the enfranchisement of 3,000,000 
of slaves must necessarily have produced a strain upon our institu- 
tions unequaled by that ever felt by any other nation. 

It is a fact contradicted by no instance in history of which I am 
aware, that the reaction in such cases tends in the nation to aggran- 
disement and extravagance, and to trickery, deception, and falsehood 
in the overthrown party in their attempt to regain power. 

As an example proving the first part of this proposition it is only 
necessary to trace the history of France since the close of the great 
revolution, struggling and panting for liberty and republicanism, yet 
alternately republican and monarchical and so swayed vy the in- 
finences and passions of the day that we see her deliberately by the 
voice of six millions making Lonis Napoleon president, next seven 
millions create him dictator, and lastly nearly eight millions declare 
him emperor. 

As an example proving both parts of the proposition I may refer 
to the causes which led to the rapid increase of power and wealth of 
Athens, which culminated under Pericles and as suddenly faded away 
through corruption and vice until swallowed up by the rising Mace- 
donian power. ` 

But I will not stop to give examples with which Senators are fa- 
miliar, but proceed at once to examine some of the elements at work 
in our national, social, and political life, and therefrom cast the horo- 
scope of the near future if these are allowed to work out their nat- 
ural results. 

But first let me say that no party in any nation or country has ever 
heretofore carried the Government through such an ordeal thus far 
so successfully and with such good results as has the republican party 
in this case. 

Thus proving, so far at least, despite the sneers cast at American 
statesmen and American patriotism, the ability of her leaders to make 
good the dream of our sages which Moore has so bitterly cast in verse: 

Even here, beside the proud Potomac’s stream, 
V 
Rise ver the level of his mortal state, i 
Belie the monuments of frailty past. 


Although errors may have been committed and mistakes made in 
the attempt to steer the vessel safely through the storm and thus re- 
verse the verdict of history, yet they are fewer in number and far less 
grave than could have been anticipated, when we take into consid- 
eration the usually demoralizing effect of war. Nevertheless, in our 
attempt to solve this great problem and conduct the country safely 
back to its ante bellum status, a new factor has entered into the oper- 
ation which needs the most rigid scrutiny before we as a people can 
safely allow it to work out its effect in the great work of reconstruc- 
tion. 

I allude, as a matter of course, to the re-introduction into the politi- 
cal arena of that element which in the late rebellion and struggle for 
unity stood opposed to the loyal portion of our people. 

In order to understand fully the effect this element is likely to pro- 
duce in the administration of the Government and thus indirectly 
upon social life, it will be pega for us before considering its im- 
mediate tendencies to glance hastily at the chief results which have 
so far grown out of the war. 

One of the inevitable consequences of a Jong war during which we 
were shut in and confined to our own resources was to develop to an 


unusual de our productive powers. 
This, in that portion of the country free from the devastating effects 
of the war, naturally brought about high prices, both of labor and 


e e and with these a corresponding idea of extravagance, 
peculation ran rife, overleaping all the bounds of moderation which 
had hitherto halted the most reckless; manufactories swelled their 
proportions, while others sprang into existence; railroads began to 
spread over the land like a vast net-work of iron, while even wilder 
schemes were inaugurated on the faith that the success of others in- 
rapes The amount of money suddenly thrown into circulation, and 
the recklessness naturally inspired by the commotions of war, led to 
risks and ulations of which our peeve would not have dreamed 
in tranquil times under any financial system. i 

When the war ceased and the Army was dismissed to private life 
the money which the soldiers, officers, and others brought with them, 
together with the dues and pensions paid by the Government, con- 
tinned for a time to supply the unusual demands thus created and 
keep in motion the operations started under the war impetus. 

But the cause which produced this effect, the great force which 
= these wheels in motion having suddenly ceased, the natural effect 

gan ere long to be felt; the thousands of hands now returned to 
the field of labor in the civil walks of life be: to divide the profits. 
The regions of the South whose energies been crippled and pros- 
trated by the war afforded one field of expansion for the gatherin 
and swelling energies of the North, while the newly Haass ge minera 
regions of the West afforded another outlet. Paradoxical as it may 
appear to the eyes of those of other nations, the productive powers 
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of the North were greater at the close than at the commencement of 
the rebellion. But the gates to foreign emigration so long closed 


being opened a; 
— A 


in, the stream set in afresh, thus adding new 
to our productive forces; while, on the contrary, the demand 
, the wat supply being no longer necessary, and our for- 

iminished. Prices necessarily began to 
fall as the demand grew less in proportion to the production, and as 
financial expansion was stopped, the dificult work of contraction was 


begun by the Government. 


t is unnecessary for me on this occasion to trace the various steps 
of this process, as it is well known that at last-the retrograde move- 
ment 5 5 ated in the financial crash of 1873. The necessity for 
retrenchment became at once apparent to all who paid any attention 
to the signs of the times; in fact many of the e fore- 
seen the coming storm and had Greate begun to take in sail. 

It is, however, difficult for a people who have once had a taste of 
unusual prosperity and who have once entered upon the highway of. 
extravagance to withdraw voluntarily from its allurements and de- 
scend to that economy which the changed condition of affairs re- 
quires; and, as a natural co uence, in social life we see a fierce 
struggle on the part of each individual to retain that position in life 
and external display attained in more prosperous times. Debt, reck- 
lessness, and crime follow. Add to this feverish state of mind 
produced by the commotion and excitement of war, and we see a 
double cause cay ee this result. i 

Another effect of the unusual excitement and prosperity was a large 
increase of tradesmen, artisans, and speculators, which resulted in 
withdrawing large numbers from the rural districts to the cities and 
centers of population. Extravagance in dwellings, furniture, dress, 
and all that pertains to external display followed as a matter of 
course. The municipal authorities, catching the spirit of the times, 
were drawn into the maelstrom of extravagance; expensive improve- 
ments were undertaken, and these cities and municipalities became 
burdened with debts under which they are now groaning. Such a 
result was to be expected as a part of the ordeal to which we as a 
nation have been subjected by the t war of the rebellion, and 
we may be thankful to-day for the early revival of that healthy spirit 
of public sentiment which is rapidly throwing off this incubus. 

ut this disposition to con te in the centers of population, in 
addition to its effect on the cities themselves, had a tendency also to 
bring into conflict certain important industrial interests, which to a 
certain extent has had its influence on the politics and legislation of 
our country. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the monarchs of France 
adopted the mistaken policy of drawing away the nobility from the 
rural districts to the cities, and especially to Paris. This had a direct 
tendency to destroy the sympathy between the nobility and rural 
population, which ultimately, as De Tocqueville clearly demon- 
strates, was one of the causes producing the revolution. And al- 
though the unfortunate Louis sought earnestly to assist and benefit 
by liberal public measures this rural population, yet these very efforts 
assisted only under this state of affairs to precipitate the gathering 
storm. 

It is true we have no titled nobility in our Republic, and thank 
God for it. Yet like causes are calculated to produce like effects ;- 
and although I have no fear of such results in this country as fol- 
lowed in France, yet we can already see some of the evil effects of 
this tendency to centralize great wealth and moneyed power. From 
it grew up great monopolies, as for example the railroad combina- 
tions, whose interests ought to be one with that of our agriculturists, 
yet from this centralizing tendency they seem to be opposed. This 

as given rise to organized opposition which has been carried into 
the political as well as commercial arena. 

And as I have mentioned this subject as an example in point, allow 
me to diverge for a moment in order to say that the wants and needs 
of the great agricultural interests of our country have not received 
that attention to which they are entitled. Yet this has not arisen so 
much from an unwillingness on the part of the various legislative 
bodies and Congress to do full justice to these great interests, as from 
a want of knowledge of what was necessary to be do It has been 
too often the case that those who have undertaken to represent in a 
special manner these interests have been more anxious to promote 
their own interests and to rise to prominence on this plea than to 
originate useful and practical measures; and in some instances hasty 
legislation instead of 5 the great transporting and agri- 
cultural interests has only resulted in bringing them into more direct 
opposition. That there are errors which need correction there is no 
doubt, but this is to be brought abont not by antagonizing the two, 
but by fostering and elevating the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try and thus bringing the two into harmony without contracting 
either. Our Agricultural Department instead of being what it now 
is should be one of the broadest in its scope, if not the most exten- 
sive in its details, of all our Departments. 

But to return to the subject; let me now trace very briefly our po- 
Haen history since the war and see what the indications are for the 

uture. 

The dominant party was fully apprised of the lessons which his- 
tory teaches in reference to the effect of great internal wars and 


was conscious of the fact that the natural effect of the rebound, unless 
carefally controlled and restrained by a strong hand and judicious 
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management, would be to lead to too great a centralization and con- 
solidation of power in the Federal Government. But the problem 
was attended with unusual difficulty, not only on account of the 


magnitude of the contest and the large numbers en d, but also 
on account of the new element thrown into the solution by the sud- 
den emancipation of three millions of slaves who had necessarily to 
be introduced into the body-politic. 

To freely pardon the rebellions element as soon as the contest was 
over and re-admit it to representation in the councils of the nation 
would no doubt have had the appearance of great and unusual a- 
nimity which might perhaps have won back the hearts of many. But 
to do this before the great questions involved in the contest had been 
permanently settled and irrevocably fixed and riveted upon our insti- 
tutions would have rendered the victory of Government and loyalty 
over rebellion and disunion anullity and would have resulted only in 
confusion and renewing in the halls of Congress the contest the war 

* su to 5 8 settled. t 

uty, honor, an e perpetuity and good name of our nation, as 
well as the blood of thousands and tens of thousands shed on a Rue 
dred battle-fields, required that we should fix firmly and irrevocably 
upon our institutions the questions decided by the verdict of war. 
To have done less than this would have shown either a want of fidel- 
ity on our part to the trust reposed in us or inability to perform the 
duty imposed. That one step toward a stronger national centraliza- 
tion was n ; the contesf itself and the ere les involved 
proved to every thinking, loyal mind which had studied with any 
care the problem. The extravagant idea of State rights held by many, 
and which had long been a thorn in the side of the National Govern- 
ment, had necessarily to be modified; and the public mind, which 
from the commencement of the rebellion was naturally drifting in 
this direction, readily acquiesced in this decision, as has been proved 
more than once by their votes at the polls. The status of the freed- 
men, which was one of the bitterest elements in the contest, had also 
to be so fixed that naught but revolution could ever change it. Here, 
then, was presented a problem such as no nation or party ever before 
had to grapple with; paradoxical in its propositions and apparently 
con ctory in its results, yet to be wrought out by the same forces 
and at the same time; astep toward centralization on the one hand 
was to be taken, while a long step was to be made on the other hand 
in widening the scope of freedom. 

The problem presented to-day to the statesmen of France in order 
to produce a republic is less complicated than that presented to the 
republican party of the United States at the close of the war. Let 
what may be said of the politicians of to-day, let self-constituted 
judges and political scribblers cry them down as they may, I assert, 
and the future unbiased historian will confirm it, that no party in 
this or any other government has worked out with more consummate 
skill a greater national problem than the republican party has in this 
case, so far as these two great points are concerned, The soverei 
power of our Government has become a fixed fact in the minds of the 
American people, never to be effaced, and yet the legitimate rights of 
the States are left untouched; the universality of freedom in our 
bounds has reached that point where it will never be challenged, and the 
odious name slave will never again 1 10 on any of our statute-books. 
What the loyal and patriotic Union ry decided on the field of battle 
a republican Con and administration have forever riveted and 
fixed npon our institutions. Let it not be said then by any one who is 
true to his country, who loves the Stars and Stripes, that this party has 
been unfaithful to the trusts re in it. Our dangers therefore, 
and we are not without them as I will presently show, lie not in this 
direction; these two points are forever settled; the theory of State 
supremacy and involuntary slavery lies buried in the grave with those 
who fell in their defense, and though these brave but mistaken and 
misguided men may, I hope, be resurrected to a 17 jc and wiser 
life, these 1 will forever sleep in the tomb of oblivion. 

But, sir, in bringing back the country to its normal standard, not 
its exact ante bellum status, for this can never and ought never be 
done, but to that true normal standard which the Great Ruler of 
nations intengled it to occupy, there were other questions to be solved, 
whichalthough not so vital as those Ihave mentioned, were of scarcely 
m 8 as affecting our progress and prosperity, especially 
politically. 

The martial spirit which had been engendered by the war could 
not be at once dissipated at its close, nor was it wise to attempt it 
with too strong a hand, because it was necessary that those who had 
periled their lives in behalf of their country should receive their re- 
ward and approval from the people after their return to their homes. 
The patriot must feel that his devotion to his country is approved, 
otherwise his ardor is necessarily cooled. But more than this, the 
leaders of the party felt it absolutely n , notwithstanding they 
well knew its tendency to centralization, to keep alive this martial 
spirit until the great questions decided by the war should be incor- 
porated in our institutions. 

Victors in a republic are proverbially magnanimous, But the 
masses of the people when the causes of the contest are removed 
sometimes sweep rapidly and often without sufficient caution from 
one extreme to the other, unless guided by great pradence. It was 
necessary, therefore, for the party in power, in order to make peace 

rmanent, to keep alive for a time the martial spirit, yet guard well 
ts tendency toward centralization ; for while Scylla was on one side 


Charybdis was on the other. In this difficult task the nation stood 
nobly by tkem and refused to place it in other hands. 

But in this process, which necessarily required time and persever- 
ance, some became impatient, urging that the gates which were for 
the time barred * the return of a portion of the rebellious ele- 
ment should be thrown wide open and all freely admitted. The re- 
sult of this impatience, as is well known, was in part the cause of the 
formation of the so-called liberal party, which was not produced by 
an abandonment of any great principle settled by the war, but merely 
a difference of opinion in regard to the policy which should be pur- 
sued. But the partial withdrawal of many men then called leaders 
did not succeed in weakening. the confidence of the people in the 

arty which had 2 them safely thus far through the fiery or- 
eal; son they s nobly by it in its efforts to lead the nation 
gradually back to an enduring peace. 

At last the time arrived when it was deemed proper and safe to re- 
move the ban and re-admit to the right of joining in the administra- 
tion of the Government all who desired this boon, and thus combine 
in our united whole every section and interest. This, as a matter of 
course, brought a new element into the solution of the yet not com- 

Jetel finished problem, who, by at once taking advantage of the 
Alssat sfaction produced in the minds of many by the crash of 1873, 
have complicated the work of final restoration and peace, and are 
rapidly developing a system which bodes no good for the future. 

Í have r said that we need have no fear of another rebellion 
growing out of the doctrine of the supremacy of State rights, or of 
the slavery question, for these questions are forever settled. Our 
danger now lies in another quarter; nor is it that of centralization, 
for, although not wholly beyond the breakers which line this coast, 
yet the force of the indriving current has been broken. No, sir, the 
danger lies in another direction; nor are the indications which point 
toward that danger as few or faint as many seem to imagine. 


THE COMBINATIONS IN VARIOUS INTERESTS TO AFFECT AND VITIATE LEGISLATION. 


Labor and capital have become arrayed against each other to 
such an extent that it has been necessary again and again to call in 
the aid of the State to quell the riots resulting. In some cases even 
the General Government has been compelled to proceed with a strong 
hand against improper combinations intended to evade or violate our 
revenue laws. But, sir, the republican party is no more responsible 
for this than it is for the seasons of drought, the fierce storms of the 

ast season, or the grasshopper raid; it is anatural outgrowth of that 
inordinate desire of gain and restless spirit born during the commo- 
tions of war. But to that party is due, sir, the credit of warning the 
ple against the threatened evil and of first grapplingwith it, as it 
fm with other encroaching evils. Through these efforts reaction has 
set in against this current, and crafty politicians watching closely the 
signs of the times have rushed to the front urging on the swaying ele- 
ment toward the other extreme, with the ery of rings! rings! rings! 
hoping thus to foist themselves into position and power. 

The change in the political complexion of Congress just at this par- 
ticular juncture, when circumstances had made it necessary to exam- 
ine into certain frauds perpetrated upon the revenue of the Govern- 
ment, and also when the contest for the approaching presidential 
election began to be waged, the advan of the position were at 
once seized upon by the opposition to institute a series of endless in- 
vestigations. And the very willin of the republican party to 
lay open its inmost heart to inspection and desire to root out the least 
remains of evil have been used as weapons to strike at its vital ener- 
gies and as far as ible cripple it in the noble work it has been so 
patiently and faithfully performing. 

Such a scene as is being carried on in the political arena was never 
before witnessed in our country. Committees of Congress, instead of 
devoting their time to the examination of the proper business before 
them, are transformed into inquisitorial bodies. In fact I may say, 
without any great exaggeration, that Congress seems to have been 
transformed into one t investigating body, an immense inquisi- 
torial court, a ashore Mae chamber to hunt down characters and 
blast reputations. Why, sir, it would seem as though we had sud- 
denly leaped backward into the distant past to gather models from 
the secret council of Venice, the Spanish inquisition, and the star 
chamber of James I, after which to mold the Con of our centennial 

A newspaper article concocted in the fertile brain of some reckless 
reporter charges a member of Congress who has always stood fair 
both in private and public as to morals and honesty with some act of 
corruption or some unfair or improper dealing. Forthwith a com- 
mittee is charged with the work of investigating the matter and da 
after day is spent in this now all-important work, while the legiti- 
mate business of Congress is left hanging on the Calendar uncared 
for and unattended to. Witnesses from far and near, and at a cost to 
the Government of hundreds and thousands of dol are 
to the capital, who, when examined, in five cases out of six can only 
state they know nothing about the matter in controversy. Here and 
there in the vast array of officials necessarily employed an occasional 
unfaithful one is found; and even these few not confined to one party, 
but belonging alike and in equal ratio to both. x 

Each unexplained private business transaction or unguarded silly 
letter, each mistake in calculation in an old account or more than 
ordinary attorney-fee, is deemed the opening of a mine of corruption 
and is heralded over the country as the commencement of a discovery 
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which is to shock the country to its very center. One or two haying 
been found unfaithful, the whole country is set ablaze with reports 
of astounding developments, and the ery goes forth that political 
heads are falling before the scythe of democratic reformers as 


Thick as antumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa. 


As one after another of these fancied revelations, these supposed 
mines of corruption, fade away as the facts are unfolded and the 
rays of truth fall upon them, and the chase begins to flag, a fresh 
he of spies are sent out to ransack the records of those who stand 
most prominent before the country. The official files are carefully 
examined for a couple of decades back, each account is critically 
refigured and each letter found, carefully read. The very slum and 
filth of society is diligently scraped for witnesses, who for a mo- 
mentary notoriety are ready to manufacture some tale of scandal. 
Worn-out lobbyists who for years have clung like parasites upon the 
skirts of Congress are rehabilitated and brought to the front as ac- 
cusers of and evidence against perhaps the very men they have been 
boring and importuning for Jee to assist in passing some iniquitous 
measure they have again and again rejected. Even the lunatic asy- 
lums, prisons, jails, and penitentiaries are opened and lunatics and 
confessed criminals are brought forth as aids in these inquisitorial 
investigations, in order to blacken the character and stain the repu- 
tation of some prominent individual. The very graves are asked to 
aid and the dead to assist in this work of defamation ; and in nearly 
all cases the accused party is not permitted to be present. 

A new trade has suddenly come into operation, and a new art has 
sprung into existence in our midst—the trade of accuser of public 
men, and the art of manufacturing plausible stories to fit the accu- 
sations. An exemplary life and a character of unflinching honesty 
and integrity form no safeguard against the one or defense against 
the other; the only point to be determined is this, Is the individual 
in the way; or, Does he stand too prominent before thecountry? This 
is sufficient to mark him as a proper object for these inquisitorial on- 
slaughts and to canse him to be tracked and trailed by secret spies, 
and every scrap of his past record, even to his private business mat- 
ters, to be raked from their files and scrutinized. Private confidential 
letters written with unguarded faith in personal friendship are un- 
earthed and brought to light and exposed to the prurient curiosity be- 
gotten and fostered by this unhealthy state of public morals. Per- 
sonal honor, which should keep these sacred, is thrown to the dogs, 
and the mails and telegraph lines are burdened with grists which are 

oured into this mill of scandal to he ground out as food to feed pub- 
ic curiosity; a certain class of newsmongers become self-constituted 
spies; your coachman, your servant, and even your washerwoman, if 
possible, is set as a watch over your actions and made an evesdrop- 
per to catch each unguarded word. 

Tell me, sir, what all this forebodes? For although the picture is 
painted in strong colors it is no stronger than the facts warrant. Is 
it a manifestation of a great desire to purify public morals; or is it 
an effort on the 750 of some to rise to prominence by slandering oth- 
ers? Does it indicate the dawn of unprecedented purity in political 
life; or of political recklessness and anarchy? Does it foreshadow 
the coming of a political millennium to be ushered in by democratic 
rule when congressional clerks shall all be saints and doorkeepers em- 
blems of purity; when political leaders shall live without salaries and 
frauds be unknown? Or does it indicate a desire to put on pharisa- 
ical robes and wear broad phylacteries with mottoes culled from the 
records of democratic administrations ? 

Sir, history will not contradict itself, and if these things give us 
any warning, it is to beware of introducing into political rule and 
social life a system of espionage. It has ever been one of the precur- 
sors of a reign of anarchy and revolution. And although we may 
not have reason to fear in this case such extreme results as were 
brought upon France in 1789, yet we do have t reason to appre- 
hend that its effect will be to unsettle and produce a state of confu- 
sion in political and social life. Faith in public honesty and private 
integrity will be destroyed, the management of our governmental 
affairs and political positions, instead of being placed in the hands of 
our best men, will eventually be handed over to those who can best 
ply the tricks of espionage and the arts of accusation and defama- 
tion. The political arena will become the hot-bed of gamesters and 
tricksters; and instead of purifying public morals, office-holding will 
be deemed an evidence of corruption and bribery, and its uncertain 
tenure will only cause the holder to ply more energetically his arts 
to gain wealth. 

I am, sir, no advocate or defender of corruption or dishonesty in 
politics or business, and would be glad to know that every unfaithful 
servant and derelict officer would receive the just condemnation his 
error deserves, But this system of espionage and star-chamber in- 
vestigation and defamation which is now Doing, introduced into the 
— 90 8 arena through the accidental turn of the wheel of political 

ortune, instead of working out this desired result, only tends to de- 
stroy faith in public men and to arouse suspicion and distrust in the 
minds of all, and thus sap the very foundations of our institutions. 
It is a double-edged weapon, and as often cuts the individual or party 
that wields it as the one at which it is aimed. Destroy faith sad con- 
fidence in human integrity and honesty, and you necessarily produce 
dishonesty and corruption, Destroy faith in our public men and 


cause the people to believe that being in office or being in a public 
position is equivalent to being dishonest and corrupt, and you neces 
sarily destroy every incentive to honesty and integrity. 

I am not standing here to-day, sir, as the apologist for any corrup- 
tion or dishonesty which may be found in the republican party, Far 
be any such intention from me. No, sir, such is not my desire or in- 
tention. If it were true that under the rule of this party corruption 
and unfaithfulness had grown to an extent unknown under the ad- 
ministration of any other party, I would say at once to the people, 
“Hurl it from power and intrust your affairs to more faithful serv- 
ants.” But, sir, not only is the charge untrue in fact and withont 
foundation, but also the fi themselves show that in propor- 
tion to the numbers of officials eng: and amounts disbursed no 

arty has ever before administered the Government with so little 
aa as the one now in power. The opposition may affect a smile at 
this statement, and democratie papers may pretend to scout the asser- 
tion and hold up to public gaze a republican official or two who haye 
proved unfaithful, but they dare not place the records side by side 
before the public as they are. I challenge them to the comparison. 

Had the 5 party adopted the method of concealing and 
covering up from public gaze the errors and frauds of its officials as 
did the democratic party when in power, the ery which has gone be- 
fore the country would never have been heard. 

Lask Senators and the public to look at the list of public thefts 
alone committed under the old democratic rule that has been made 
public and were almost forgotten by that party now held up to us as 
a pattern of honesty. 

Thousands, tens of thousands, yea eyen hundreds of thousands at 
a single b; not one, two, or three only, but scores, aggregating 
millions of dollars. Could you add to this the money extorted by 
officials for sale of offices, for ‘granting contracts—as for example those 
of removing the Indians and furnis ing Aray supplies, and a thou- 
sand and one others of which the records give us no account—I wonld 
havé a list before which all charged to the republican party sinks 
into insignificance. 

But, sir, there is another reason why the few errors of this party 
are heralded before the country in such exaggerated style. Under 
the régime of the slave-power ignorance was purposely fostered, and 
education, except to the few, withheld. The masses were kept in 
ace of the guilt of their democratic saints, and it is only since 
the war these things are beginning to appear in all cases to the pub- 
lic. Under republican rule education has been fostered to an extent 
never before known in any 5 and the great body of the 
ple to-day stand in reference to education the peers of their rulers. 
So that even were it desired to cover up errors, which, thank God, 
the republican p does not try to do, it would be impossible to the 
extent that it was done in the days of democratic rule, 

I repeat it, sir, I am not trying to-day to act the part of an apolo- 
gist of the party to which I belong. That party has never attempted 
to avoid the closest scrutiny, and wherever any evidence of probable 

ilt existed has subjected its officers to the severest investigations. 
Lo, sir, the republican party needs no apologist ; the facts fairly and 
correctly presented are all it desires. Even the investigations recently 
instituted have struck left as well as right, and as many and I be- 
lieve more, have fallen in the democratic than in the republican ranks. 
Such, therefore, is not my object; it is a much higher and I trust a 
much more important one than this: it is to place before the Senate 
and the country in plain, unvarnished colors the course which is now 
being pursued in this respect and to call attention to the dangers 
9 are likely to result if allowed to go on unchecked. 

The motto which says “ Do right though the heavens fall” is cer- 
tainly a correct one, and so far as it becomes the duty of Congress to 
investigate the manner in which public officers have discharged their 
duties and fulfilled the trusts reposed in them it should be done thor- 
oughly and fearlessly, no matter what may be the result to the party 
or administration. But, sir, I protest against investigations or trials 
proceeding upon the new principle which appears to have been incor- 
porated into the political code of the present day, that “the accused 
is presumed to be guilty until he prove himself innocent.” If this 
is to become the established rule in our congressional star-chamber 
proceedings we may expect ere long to see lettres de cachet issued by 
those in authority, and those who stand in their way quietly incar- 
cerated in prison-cells. 

In congressional investigations as well as in courts of law the only 
safeguard is to eps Pol unyielding grasp to that old and time- 
honored principle which lies at the very base of criminal law, that 
the accused is presumed to be innocent until proven guilty,” 

But, sir, the primary object of investigations appears no longer to 
be to protect the revennes of the Government and correct errors, but 
to destroy the reputation of those who stand as prominent individuals 
before the country as candidates for the chief positions. Presidential 
candidates appear to have been the favorite game to be hunted down 
by these investigations; as soon as one is scented a pack of hounding 
spies and servile tools are set upon his trail to find, if possible, some 
transaction, some word, or some act upon which to hang an accusa- ' 
tion, and as soon as the first bark is heard a host of ready and irre- 
sponsible witnesses are on hand to give testimony. 

In the good old days of bards and chivalry there was a court fool 


who often spoke severe truths in the midst of his jests ; so in our Sun- 
day Jester of some time since I see this thing curtly but sharply ex- 
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pressed. S ing of a western nomination, it says: The moment 
the head of a candidate appears above water every one ‘ goes for him,’ 
and in a few days his character looks as if the fly-wheel of the great 
Corliss engine had struck it.“ Se long as this is confined to the at- 
tacks of individuals and the press we have nothing to do with it offi- 
cially, no matter how much we may deprecate it; but when Congress 
or one of its committees is e use of as a weapon to assist in hunt- 
ing down good names and slaughtering hitherto untarnished charac- 

it is high time for us to look whither we are tending; and espe- 
cially does it behoove us to bealarmed at the prospect before us when 
in pursuit of this unworthy object the bounds of propriety and consti- 
tutional restrictions are transcended with impunity, when courts of 
inquisition unauthorized by our Constitution are set up and made 
the means and excuse for seizing private papers, ferreting out indi- 
vidual transactions. 

If such, sir, is the result of the first slight taste of power by this 
disturbing element, what are we to expect should it through the 
effect of the swaying tide of human sentiment or the accidental turn 
of the political wheel of fortune come into full control of the Gov- 
~ ernment? Already the want of faith in the possible integrity of Gov- 
ernment officials is beginning to be riveted on the minds of our peo- 
ple, and yet at a time when there is in fact not near so much corrup- 
tion relatively as during the palmy days of democratic rule. This if 
continued must eventually extend to social life and business transac- 
Bons and sap the very basis of society. It is time for us to have the 
moral courage to say to accusers of our public men and to scandal- 
mongers that our public servants are presumed to be innocent, and 
that charges, to receive notice must be of serious character, properly 
presented, with a reasonable probability that ry will be sustained, 
and coming legitimately within the purview of Congress. In other 
words, it is time for us to have the courage to say to all who come 
with their stories that we claim to be honest men; that we stand here 
as the representatives and defenders of honest men, and not of thieves; 
and that while we shirk no responsibility and fear no 8 
we deem the character of any and all good men too sacred to be tar- 
nished or blackened by the mere statement of a scandal-vendor or 
by a newspaper squib. Sir, let all deeds stand forth, but let not the 
damnable crimes of treason and treachery to country be covered up by 
vile vilification and slander of the country’s defenders and preservers. 
Democratic tactics are understood and will be laid bare to the world 
before this ee ioe is over. When a party will allow the poor and 
unfortunate to be murdered by wholesale merely because they will 
not vote the democratic ticket, is not the fact patent to all that b 
force and intimidation they expect to obtain power in the South, anc 
by slander and a villainous system inaugurated they expect to ob- 
tain power in the North? Is it not true that every man who be- 
came prominent as a soldier during the war against the rebellion, that 
has stood by his guns and been faithful to the republican party, has 
been assailed in every way possible in order to destroy his influence 
with the people? But, sir, it has come to be a saying in this Cham- 
ber and in some of the feeble-minded newspapers that we are “shak- 
ing the bloody shirt” if we call attention to brutal wholesale murder 
of colored republicans, All I have to say in answer to that is that 
when democrats will stop staining the shirt with blood, we will quit 
oars it; until then it will be shaken in the faces of an indignant 
people. 

Sir, in my judgment a conspiracy exists to-day as much so as it did 
before the war to obtain possession of this Government by the means 
I have mentioned, Murder of negroes, intimidation of voters, with 
slander, falsehood, and every means possible to be used, so that the 
power that failed to destroy the Government by force of arms may 
now with their allies obtain possession and run it for their own polit- 
ical aggrandizement and gain. If they can control and govern, all 
well; if not, what then, sir? 

Has not past experience given us the answer? What was their 
action heretofore when they lost political power? Rebellion, sir, was 
the resort. 

Mr, President, is it possible that so soon the country is asked to 
trust them again? 

No, Mr. President, the loyal people of this nation will not, in my 
opinion, wrest the 3 power and control now from the hands of 
those who saved the country because they loved it; those who pre- 
served the flag becanse they cherished it; maintained the Constitu- 
tion becanse they believed in it, and crushed slavery because they hated 
it: to place that power in the hands of those who trailed our flag in 
the dust because it was the emblem of liberty; trampled our Consti- 
tution under their feet because they respected it not; attempted to de- 


stroy our free Government because they hated it, and fought to main- 


tain slavery because they loved it. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. President, some time ago I said that it was against 
my taste and judgment to enter into a political discussion on this 
floor; but it seems that on a mere resolution introduced by the hon- 
orable Senator from Indiana 2 Sai the printing of a certain num- 

` ber of copies of a message of the President of the United States an 
extended political discussion has again been foreed upon the Senate. 
I do not know that I shall s long; but not following the lead of 
the Senator from Vermont, I will not travel all over God’s creation 
on this occasion, but will try at all events to adhere somewhat to the 
question before the Senate, unless I should happen to go off on the 
3 with regard to the figures which were shown the ot lier day, 
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for everything,as I learn on the floor of the Senate, is to be discussed 
upon a mere resolution to print a certain number of copies of a mes- 
sage of the President of the United States. Now, what isit? In 
answer to a Senate resolution of July 20, 1876, calling for information 
in relation to the slaughter of American citizens at Hamburgh, South 
Carolina, this m came, and it was “read, ordered to lie on the 
table, and be printed.” What is it? 

To the Senate of the United States : 


In response to the resolution of the Senate of July 20, 1876, cal the Pres- 
ident to communicate te tha Bonate, if in his opinion Dts oven be) Creer the 
blic interest, any information in regard to the hter of American citizens at 
3 b, South Carolina, I have tho honor to submit the following inclosures, 
wit: 
No. 1. Letter of the 22d of July, 1876, from Governor D. H. Chamberlain, of South 
me. 


to 
No. 2, My reply thereto. 
No. 3. Report of Hon. William Stone, attorney-general of South Carolina. 
No. 4. Report of General H. W. Purvis, adjutant and inspector general of South 


No. 5. Copy of evidence taken before a coroner’s jury investigating facts relat- 
ing to the Hamburgh massacre. 
0. 6. Printed copy of statement by M. C. Butler, of South Carolina. 

No. 7. Printed letter from the same to the editors of the Journal of Commerce. 

What the President of the United States had to do with that, God 
only knows; Ido not. It was no public matter intrusted to the 
President of the United States. 

No. 8. Copy of letter from Governor Chamberlain to Hon. T. J. ROBERTSON. 


One would suppose that a member of the Senate was able to bring 
before the Senate his own information and his own letters, 

No. 9. An address to the American people by the colored citizens of Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

And what has that to do with this case, so far as the President of 
the United States is concerned ? 

No. 10. An address b; mittee ted at tion of leading 
sentatives of Columbia, Pe aiea Pan „ pee 

And now comes— ; 

No. 11. of letter of July 15, 1876, from the district attorney of Mississippi 
to the —— — of the ulld States, ni 

In response to an inquiry from the Senate of the United States in 
regard to & transaction at burgh, South Carolina! 

No. 12. Letter from same to same. 

No. 13. Copy of report of a grand jury lately in session in Oxford, Mississippi. 

All this in answer to an inquiry of the Senate of the United States 
with regard to certain transactions at Hamburgh, South Carolina. 
What does the President say? 

These inclosures embrace all the information in my possession touching the late 
disgraceful and brutal slaughter of unoffending men at the town of Hamburgh 
South Carolina. My letter to Governor Chamberlain contains all the comments I 
wish to make on the subject. As allusion is made in that letter to the condition of 


other States, and particularly to Louisiana and Mississippi, I have added to the in- 
closures letters and testimony in regard to the lawless condition of a portion of the 


people of the latter State, 
In regard to Lonisiana affairs, murders and massacres of innocent men for opin- 


ion’s sake, or on account of color, have been of too recent date and of too frequent 
occurence to require recapitulation or testimony here. All are familiar with their 
horrible details, the only wonder being that so many justify them or apologize for 


But recently a committee— 


And I desire the Senate to mark this, whether they print the 10,000 
copies or not— 

But recently a committee of the Senate of the United States visited the State of 
Mississippi to take testimony on the subject of frauds and violence in elections, 
Their report has not yet been made public; but I await its forthcoming with a feel- 
ing of confidence that it will fally sustain all that I have stated relating to fraud 
and violence in the State of Mississippi. 


Mr. President, I will try to keep within the rules of order; I will 
try to remember the high position occupied by the President of the 
United States, for I honor the office, whether I do its occupant or not. 
Now, the first inquiry here is, what information did the Senate require 
of the President of the United States? Information in relation to the 
slanghter of American citizens at Hamburgh, South Carolina. What 
does the President of the United States in answering that resolution 
of inquiry, a very proper resolution of inquiry, and one with which 
no member on this floor, on either side, finds the slightest fanlt? It 
may have been proper. I will not go into the motives of the honor- 
able Senator from Indiana. I will not talk about the bloody shirt, 
for fear that the Senator from Vermont will say that such language 
is not elegant lan and not worthy this Chamber. The inquiry 
was put to the President of the United States, and the duty of the 
President of the United States was either to withhold the informa- 
tion regarding that matter because it was not proper to give it, or to 

ive it, and then stop; and before I get through I will satisfy, if not 
the Senate, the country, that the President of. the United States has 
gone out of the line that becomes the dignity of the office. 

Sir, the Senate asked for information regarding an occurrence at 
Hamburgh, South Carolina. If public policy warranted the Presi- 
dent in giving that information, then he was in duty bound to give 
it; if pa’ policy demanded that he should withhold that informa- 
tion, then he should have withheld it. But he goes further, and be- 
comes a volunteer in this matter. The President of the United States 
arrai I understand the word I use, and its full value and its full 
meaning—he dares to arraign the people of two States in this Union 
about whom no inquiry was made by the Senate of the United States 
Sir, what business had the President of the United States to ander 
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take to volunteer information to this body, his equal in point of in- 
telligence? What business bad he to volunteer information to mem- 
bersof this body with regard to matters in Louisiana ar 1 Mississippi? 
Sir, he goes further, and one would have supposed either that the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. BouTWELL] or the representative of 
the minority of the-committee, [Mr. Bayarp]—and either of those 
gentlemen will take the remark kindly, I know—had informed him 
exactly what their report would be, and what the facts were that 
they had found. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will indulge me a moment I will 
suggest to him what business he had. Section 3 of the second arti- 
cle of the Constitution i upon him this duty 

Mr. EATON. Be kind enough to tell me the page, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. Page 45 of the Manual, 

He shall from time to time— 2 

Mr. EATON. Wait one moment, if 


ou 5 Now go on; I 
I think I have had my attention directed to t 


at. 


Mr. DAWES. 
wen shall from time to time give to the Congress information of the state of the 
ion— 
Mr. EATON. That is all, sir. 
Mr. DAWES. Not quite. 
` Mr. EATON, I submit—— n 
Mr. DAWES. 


and recommend 

Mr. EATON. I submit to no further interruption. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator declines to be further 
ERING 

Mr. DAWES. Will you not allow me to continue the reading! 

Mr. EATON. I submit to no further interruption. I should have 
come to that in a moment. It is tothe Congress of the United States 
that the President is to submit information. I shall arrive at that 
before I get through with this business. The honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts may possess his soul in patience. I will reach that, as 
much of it as he will like. What business, I ask again, had the 


President of the United States to become a volunteer to ch upon 
the ple of Lonisiana and Mississippi these outrages which he 
s of? If it was his duty, and now I call the attention of my 


honorable friend from Massachusetts 

Mr. DAWES. I have been giving my friend from Connecticut my 
undivided attention, and I solicited the opportunity of answering, 
but the Senator objected. 

Mr. EATON. You will get the opportunity by and by, not now. 
I ask your attention now, not your words but your attention. Let 
every Senator hear what I say and answer it if he can, any way, now 
or at any time. Did the President of the United States under his 
oath of office have any authority to communicate information to the 
Senate under that section of the Constitution to which the Senator 
directed my attention and which I had upon my brief? 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress— 

Not the Senate— 
information of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. 

Mr. President, let us look at this act of the Executive, for he is only 
aman, If there have been ou in the State of Louisiana; if there 
have been outrages in the State of Mississippi, such as demanded the 


attention and action of the Executive of the United States, his oath | 5488 


of office, the oath which he has taken, should have compelled him to 
communicate that information to the Congress of the United States. 
Such is the organic law of the land, binding alike on Presidents, and 
Senators, and people. He is one of the people, and one only; yet he 
dares to arraign the people of two States and bring them before the 
Senate of the United States and before the country of which he is 
President and does not, according to the oath of his office, give to the 
Congress of the United States any information which he has at hand. 
I hope that the honorable Senator from Massachusetts has learned 
by is time that I have not forgotten that clause in the Constitution. 
If Louisiana had been suffering, it was the duty of the executive of 
Lonisiana to call upon the President of the United States for the in- 
terposition of the power of the United States if the Legislature of 
Louisiana was not in session. I will read that clause of the Consti- 
tution : 

The United States shall guarantee to every State of this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall or each of them against invasion, and on application 
of Legislature or of the executive (when the Legislature cannot be convened) 
against domestic violence. 

If there was any danger of domestic violence in the State of Lonisi- 
ana, then it became the duty of the executive of Lonisiana, if the 
Legislature was not in session and could not be easily convened, 
to inform the President of the United States that there was trouble 
in his State and ask for the assfstance of the United States. If 
there was trouble in the State of Mississippi, it was the duty of the 
Legislature of Mississippi, if in session, or of the governor if the 
Legislature was not in session and could not be convened, to notify 


the President of the United States; and then it would have been the 
duty of the President of the United States to have notified Congress, 
now in session here, of what was transpiring in those two States and 
demand, if he required it, the action of Congress upon that matter. 
Who will deny it? I will give way to any honorable Senator to an- 
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swer. Was there any other course for the President of the United 
States to pursue and be honest to himself and honest to his oath ? 
Has he done either of these things? He has not, but he has ventured 
to enter the political arenaas an informer. That is what he has ven- 
tured todo. He has dared to arraign two States of this Union. If 
what he says is true, why has he not informed Con of it under 
his oath of office? Therefore I say here, and let it go before the 
country with this message, that it is not true; it is false. I know 
whereof I speak. I make the charge boldly that it is false. There 
is no truth in this m with to Louisiana. I will come 
to Carolina by and by. I will take these eee 1p. by piecemeal. 
There is no truth in this message with regard to iana and Mis- 
sissippi, because if it is true he is forsworn if he has not given that 
information to the Congress of the United States as the Constitution 
of the United States forces him to do. 

Mr. McMILLAN, Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. EATON. Yes, sir; with great pleasure. 

Mr. McMILLAN. At the time this message was delivered and the 
report of the grand jury of the United States which accompanies the 
President’s message was made, I desire to ask the Senator whether 
there was ad application for aid from the State of Mississippi, and 
further to him whether it is not a democratic governor and a 
democratic Legislature which govern Mississippi at this time and at 
the time that m was presented to the Senate ? 

Mr. EATON. Well, I will take these things up. There are a 2 
many questions. But first the Senator asks me if it is not a dem- 
ocratic Legislature and a democratic governor that govern Missis- 
sippi. Ido not know. I hope so. It would be some sign of good 
government if there be such. Next he asks me if the grand jury 
were in session at a particular time. 

Mr. McMILLAN. No, sir; I asked whether at the time the report 
of the grand jury of a United States court which accompanies this 
message was sent to the President the governor of Mississippi and the 
Legislature of Mississippi were not democratic, and 9 any ap- 

3 for aid was made at that time to the President of the United 
tates 

Mr. EATON. That is very possible; but the Senator does not 
escape out of that hole. It is too small. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iam endeavoring to make no escape. 

Mr. EATON, Let me answer the first question, and then I will 
hear another. The Senator insinuates that there have been outrages 
here which a democratie governor and a democratic Legislature have 
not brought to the notice of the United States. That he insinuates. 
That I deny. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I insinuated only 

Mr. EATON. One moment. I have not yet got though; when I 
do, I will give you the floor. He next intimates that the President 
of the United States received this information from a grand jury be- 
cause he could not get it from a governor. Very well; now I will sup- 
pose all that true. If he got it from a grand jury, why did he not 
under his oath of office give his information to the Congress of the 
United States and not to the Senate upon an inquiry relating to a 
riot at Hamburgh, South Carolina? Now I will hear the Senator. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I make no insinuations in any respect whatever. 
I proposed to the Senator from Connecticut simple questions in re- 
sponse to a statement of his upon the floor of the Senate as a Senator 
of the United States that facts stated by the President in his mes- 
to the Senate first, stated by the foreman of the grand jury of a 
United States court in his report to the court, are false. The Senator 
has stated that the statements in the message are false, and those 
statements are embodied in the report of the grand jury of the United 
States to the United States court. 

Mr. EATON. Is the honorable Senator through? I stated this, 
and I state it again, and let it go to the country for what it is worth, 
that if the President of the United States is true to his oath of office, 
and he has received any information of this character regarding the 
condition of Mississippi, it is his duty to report it to Congress. fr hat 
is what I say; and therefore Ido not believe this trash anyway. 

Mr. Mc N. The Senator denied in his place in the Senate 
that the facts were true, and put himself at issue with the statements 
1 1 message of the President of the United States distinctly and 

atly. 

Mr, EATON. Do you know they are true? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I do, sir. 

Mr. EATON. How do you know? * 

Mr. McMILLAN. I am at liberty now to state that I know it by 
the testimony of innumerable witnesses delivered before a commit- 
tee of this Senate under oath. ` 

Mr. EATON. I might not believe that. 

Mr. McMILLAN. nt-there for the special purpose of making 
the investigation. 

Mr. EATON. I might not believe that, for I have heard that some 
of them are not worthy of belief. No matter 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Senator may not believe any truth. 

Mr. EATON. The gentleman cannot drag me out of my course; it 
is not in his power. What I said was this, and the people know it; the 
Senate know it; that if there was any such information as this, it 
was the duty of the President under his oath of office to give it to 
the Congress of the United States, and therefore I do not believe it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President 
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Mr. EATON. I will not submit to further interruption. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I merely desire to haye the Senator retain the 
position which he chooses to occupy. Thatisa direct statement that 
the facts were not true. 

Mr. EATON, I did not say so. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I appeal to the record. 

Mr. EATON. When the Senator from Minnesota asserts that, he 
asserts on this floor what I did not say. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iam content to rest that with every member of 
the Senate present when the Senator made the declaration. 

Mr. EATON. What I said was this, and I say it again; it is not 
for that Senator to make a question of veracity with me—— 

Mr. McMILLAN, I make no question of veracity. 

Mr. EATON, It does not belong to him or to me to make a ques- 
tion of veracity. I appeal to gentlemen whom I see in my eye if what 
I said was not just what I say now, that it was the sworn duty of the 
President of the United States if these things were true to bring 
them before the Congress of the United States and he had failed to 
do that, and therefore I did not believe that they were true. That is 
just what I said exactly. 

„ MCMILLAN. Before that the Senator made the distinct state- 
ment, and I appeal to the report of his speech. 

Mr. EATON. Is there any further ee of veracity between 
the Senator from Minnesota and myself? I have explained this thing 
exactly as I understand what I said, and I do not Welles there is a 
Senator within the sound of my voice except the Senator from Min- 
nesota who does not agree with me. 

Now, sir, I give it as my deliberate opinion as a Senatdt of the 
United States, having in view my own position, having in view the 
honor of the State which I in part represent on this floor, that the 
President of the United States has traveled outside of his line of duty. 
Sir, he is not your master, nor mine, thank God. The time has not 
yet come when a President of the United States can do acts that would 
not be tolerated in any member of this Senate and yet not be subject 
to rebuke, Sir, this is a political slander, a political slander against 
the democratic party of the United States. The very reading of the 
last clause settles that. Let us look at it: 


Their report has not yet been made public— 


“He had no right to know ree abont it; he had no right to 
know a word of it any more than I. It was a report to be made from 
. committee of this body to this body, not to anybody else. And yet 
e says: 
Their report has not js been made publie; but I await its ee with a 
feeling of confidence that it will fully sustain all that I have stated relating to 
fraud and violence in the State of Mississippi. 


Is this so? Did the committee of this body who were bound to re- 
rt to this body give information to the President of the United 
tates so that he might volunteer this to the world when he was not 
required to give it? Sir, I leave that question to answer itself or be 
answered hereafter by somebody else. 

Now it is asked that this a slander, this charge against two 
of the sovereign States—I do not know that the Senator from Ver- 
mont will like that term, but I shall continue to use it as long as I 
remain a Senator upon this floor; his State chooses to use it and so 
does mine—that this political slander against two of the sovereign 
States of this Union shall be published to the extent of 10,000 extra 
copies to be paid for with democratic money, at least half of it. I 
wish my friends on that side would pay their own bills. When we 
desire to publish a slander of this kind, if we do desire it, and I ho 
we never shall, against the republican party, we will pay the bills 
ourselves; we will not ask our republican friends to join with us to 
pay the expenses of the transaction. 

Senators have said on this floor, the honorable Senator from Indi- 
ana, whom I do not now see in his seat, and I regret to speak of an 
absent Senator, ventured to say on this floor, regardless of the amen- 
ities and courtesies that ought to govern Senators, that there were 
Senators here who dared not—d not was the language; sir, lam 
within the rule of all parliamentary discussion ; I will not be outside of 
it—he said there were Senators on this side of the House who dared 
not speak against this outrage in South Carolina. Sir, that was not 
courteous; that was outside of the amenities that govern in courteous 
deliberative assemblies. I trust that my honorable friend from In- 
diana in using that language used it in heat, without thought or re- 
flection. He does not mean to say; he does not dare to say—let me 
use that word now toward him as he has used it—no, I take it back, 
sir; I regret that I have used it—he does not mean to say that hon- 
orable gentlemen osenpying seats upon this floor va fail under 
any circumstances to denounce a cowardly outrage. He does not 
mean it; he cannot mean it. It cannot be true, and therefore he 
cannot mean it. I do not mean to accuse him of falsehood ; far from 
it; but I mean to say that he spoke in the heat of debate. He would 
no more say that to my honorable friends from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] 
or Missouri [ Mr, 5 or North Carolina Pr. RANSOM] than 
they would say it to him; that he was afraid to denounce a man who 
had picked a pocket, for the inference would be that he was in league 
with the pickpocket. Whenever an assertion of that kind is made, 
the inference is that the parties who dare not denounce the act are in 
9 the men who would be guilty of an outrage that nobody 
ean defend, 


justed methods of taxation that increased the sacrifices of the 


Sir, I admire and have admired for years the consistency and pluck 
of my honorable friend from Indiana. He certainly is deserving of 
the admiration of us all. Physically weak in his condition, he is yet 
here in his seat almost always. Iam always glad to see him here; but 
I donot alwaysadmire his any morethan my friend from Ver- 
montadmires the courtesy and the elegance of the expression “bloody 
shirt.” Let us look for a moment at another expression that my hon- 
orable friend from Indiana used that to me is laughable in its utter 
absurdity. He spoke with great and vigorous vehemence when he 
said that Tilden dare not say anything in his letter of acceptance 
spine this Hamburgh matter. Well, upon my word, Mr. President, 
of all the laughable things that I have ever dreamed or heard of in 
my life it is that a man nominated for a publio office, the highest 
public office in the land, should go dribblifig about massacres or any- 
thing else, either massacres in Hamburgh or stealings in the Treas- 
ury Department, either massacres in Hamburgh or stealings in Saint 
Louis. I should hardly have supposed that Governor Hayes, in his 
letter of acceptance, would go to Saint Lonis and would pitch into 
those rascals who had been stealing in the whisky ring there. I 
should rather have supposed that he would say what he did say, that 
the civil service of the Government should hereafter be honestly 
eared for in every Department of the Government. I do not intend 
to give his exact lariguage, but I mean to give orain the language 
of a gentleman. I think that is about the substance of what he said. 

But my friend said Tilden dare not, he repeated it four times, that 
Tilden dared not introduce into his letter of acceptance anything 
about this Hamburgh massacre because—now look at it, look at the 
animus—because he expected certain southern States to vote for him 
in the fall. Mr. President, as a member of the democratic party, as a 
personal and political friend of that great man who is its leader in 
the coming battle, I say that that remark of the Senator from Indiana 
is an insult, an insult to the man, an insult to the party, an insult to 
every man who stands in the line of the democratic y- It ought 
not to have been made. Sir, the democratic party, from my friend, 
Mr. Tilden, down to myself, one of its humblest members, condemn 
crime everywhere; and it is not for the Senator from Indiana or an 
other man of God Almighty’s molding to arg i on the party to which 
I belong an offense of that character. If he does, I throw it back in 
his face as false and not to be tolerated anong gentlemen on this 
floor, and it will not be tolerated without rebuke so long as I have 
the honor to be a member of this body, no matter who the man may 
be that makes the allegation. 

Sir, it would be a nice state of affairs if Hon. Samuel J. Tilden, of 
New York, renowned as a public man of great sagacity, shonld have 
traveled to Washington and have obtained from the Senator from 
Indiana proper language in which to couch his letter of acceptance! 
Is it not a great pity that he did not consult the honorable Senator 
from Indiana as to what language he should use in his letter of ac- 
ceptance? As he did not consult him, I desire the Secretary to read 
what I send to the desk, that shows the difference between the Sen- 
ator from Indiana and the gentlemen who is the banner-bearer of the 
democratic party. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The necessity of a reform in the scale of public expense, Federal, State, and mu- 
nepa and in the modes of Federal taxation, justifies all the prominence —< toit 
in the declaration of the Saint Louis convention. The present depression in all 
the business and industries of the people, which is depriving labor of its employ- 
ments and carrying want into so many homes, has its principal cause in excessive 

vernmental consumption. Under the illusions of a specious prosperity, engen- 
—— by the false policies of the Federal Government, a waste of e been 
going on ever since the pee of 1865, which could only end in universal disaster. 
The Federal taxes of the last eleven years reach the gigantic sam of $4,500,000,000, 
Local taxation has amounted to two-thirds as much more. The vast aggregate is 
— less n This rio — — a civil emer aa 

greatl paired our aggregate wi an e a prompt redaction o! 
e: fn le. It was aggravated by the most unscien io e 
e yond 
the receipts of the Treasury. It was aggravated, moreover, by a financial policy 
which tended to diminish the energy. s and economy of uction and the fru 
gality of private consumption, and induced miscalculation in business and an unre 
mu ve use of capital and labor. Even in prosperous times the daily wants 
of industrious communities press closely upon their daily earnings. I. n 
of possible national savings is at best a small percentage of national earnings. 
Yet now for these eleven years re consumption has been a larger 
rtion of the national earnings the whole people can possibly save even 
rosperous times for all new investments. 

the uences of these errors are now a present public calamity. But pey 
never were doubéfal, never invisible. They were n and inevitable, an 
were foreseen and depicted when the waves of that fictitious prosperity ran highest. 

In a speech made by me on the 24th of September, 1869, it was said of these taxes: 
They bear heavily upon every man’s income, upon every industry, and every busi- 
ness in the country, and year py yont 3 destined to press still more heavily 
unless we arrest the . — ves to them. It was comparatively easy 
when values were doubling under repeated issues of legal-tender paper money to 
pay out of the froth of our ee. and ap nt wealth these taxes; but when 

nes e sink toward nat scale the tax-gatherers take from us 
not only our income, not only our profits, but also a portion of our capital. Ido 
not wish to rine 3 Sey say that (gg oped afford rere oad 
ruinous 0 t. e cannot afford cy 
toward 22 We 8 3 and Lear ö . m 
into which our Government is being converted. We cannot afford the present mag- 
nificent scale of taxation. To the of the Treasury I said early in 1865, 
there is no royal road for a government more than for an individual or a corpora- 
tion. What you want to do now is to cut down your expenses and live within your 


income. 

I would give all the legerdemain of finance and , I would give the 
whole of it for the old homely maxim: Live within your income.“ This reform 
will be resisted at every step, but it must be pressed persistently, We see to-day 
the immediate representatives of the people in one branch of Congress while strug- 


— 


` basis recognized by the Saint Louis 
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ling to reduce expenditures compelled to confront the menace of the Senate and 
ee Bh Unless the objectionable ap riations be consented to, the ons 
of the Government thereunder shall suffer detriment or cease. In my judgment 
an amendment of the Constitution ought to be devised separating into distin 
the appropriations for the various departments of the public service and excluding 
from each bill all appropriations for other objects all independent lation. 
In that way alone can the revisory power of each of the two Houses and of the Ex- 
ecutive be and exempted from the moral duress which often compels as- 
sent to objectionable appropriations rather than stop the wheels of the Govern- 
ment. 

An accessory cause, enhancing the distress in business, is to be found in the sys- 
tematic and unsupportable misgovernment 2 on the States of the South. 
Besides the ordinary effects of an ignorant and dishonest. administration, it has 
inflicted upon them an enormous issue of fraudulent bonds, the scanty avails of 
which hr des wasted or — ew gras on existence ba kag 3 peachy Lees 
ing to tey or repu! ion. Taxes, pi ve, in some ces 
hers confiseated the aoe income of pro er and totally ed its marketa- 
ble value, It is impossible that these evils should not react upon the es taf of 
the whole country. The nobler motives of humanity concur with the in- 
terests of all in aig bone that every obstacle be removed to a complete and dura- 
ble reconciliation between kindred populations, once unnaturally estran on the 

as platform, of the Constitution of nited 
States with its amendments uni ly accepted, as a final settlement of the con- 
8 eee en 8 —ç in aid of a result = 8 2 
m influence of every as well as every governm À 
ought to be exerted, — — maintain their just equality before the law, but 
likewise to establish a cordial fraternity and good-will citizens, whatever 


among 
their race or color, who are now united in the one destiny of a common self. govern- J 


meut. If the duty shall be assigned to me, I should not fail to exercise the powers 
with which the laws and the Constitution of our country clothe its Chief Magistrate 
to Uae age citizens, whatever their former condition, in every political and 
THO! g 

ares is necessary, declares the Saint Louis convention, to establish a sound 
currency, restore 3 credit, and maintain the national honor; and it 

on to demand a judicious system of preparation by penne economies, by official 
retrenchments, and by wise finance, which shall enable the nation soon to assure 
the whole world of its HEEN ability and its perfect readiness to meet any of its 
promises at the call of the creditors entitled to payment. The object demanded by 


the convention is a resumption of specie payments on the legal-tender notes of 
the United States. That would not only restore the public t and maintain the 
public honor, but it would establish a sound currency for the le, The meth- 


eee e hed et bam eae hay or ry toy Hid it is to be at- 
tained are disclosed by what the convention demanded for the future and by what 
it denounced in the past, 

Mr. EATON. Mr. President, these are the words, not of a lunatic, 
but these are the words of a sagacious, far-seeing statesman; a 
man who knows what he is ing about. Think of it for one mo- 
ment, let it come home to this Senate that within eleven years 
there have been taken from the pockets of the popie more than 
$7,500,000,000 in the way of taxes. Sir, the income of the people, as 
Mr. Tilden says, cannot stand this drain 3 their resources. It is 
utterly impossible that they can stand it. We hope to see the same 
change in the United States after the election of Samuel J. Tilden, 
which I do not permit myself to doubt as I am nota heretic, that has 
oecurred in the State of New York. The taxation of the State of 
New York before the accession of Mr. Tilden to power was $16,000,000 
annually. After his accession to power it was $8,000,000. Now I de- 
sire every Senator to coolly and deliberately take the opinion which 
I utter into consideration. I say we cannot stand it, and nobody 
knows better than my pcr, vaca friend from Massachusetts whom 
I now have in my eye, [Mr. BOUTWELL,] that we cannot stand a con- 
tinned taxation of $750,000,000 a year; the industries of the people 
will not Warrant it; and therefore I say on the floor of the Senate, 
with the responsibility of a Senator attached to my saying, that four 
years more of personal government of this sort and you cannot pay 
your debts at all. I commend this to the consideration of the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetts, who gave me some tables to 
which I shall allude before I get through, that the United States are 
now paying bape have been 9 8 for the last eleven years 5750, 000,000 
a year in the shape of taxes. y cannot stand under it; the in- 
dustries of the country do not admit of a payment of that sum in 
the way of taxes; and therefore if this matter is continued for four 

ears longer down go your notes and down goes the price of your 
ds. There must be a change here such as there was in New York, 
where instead of $16,000,000 a year the taxation was reduced to 
$8,000,000 a year, and instead of $144,000,000 or $150,000,000 a year for 


the carrying on of the Government of the United States the figures | P 


must be brought down to $85,000,000 or $90,000,000 a year, so that the 
surplus may go to pay the debt of the country and thus keep its 
bonds at their price and keep its currency where it now is, 

But I did not mean to be drawn into a discussion of that sort. It 
only came from a remark which Mr. Tilden used in his letter of ac- 
ceptance. It will do to read again: 

The nobler. motiyes of humanity concur with the material interests of all in re- 
quiring that every obstacle be removed to a complete and durable reconciliation be- 
tween kindred tions once unnaturally ee on the basis b 
the Saint Louis ‘orm of the “Constitution of the United States, with its amend- 
ments uni . as a final settlement of the controversies which engend- 
ered civil war;“ but in aid of a result so beneficent to the moral influence of every 
citizen, as well as every governmental authority, ought to be exerted, not alone to 
maintain their just equality before the law, but likewise to establish cordial, fra- 
ternal, and will a citizens, whatever race and color, who are now 
united in the one destiny of a common self-government. If the duty shall be as- 
signed to me Y should not fail to exercise the powers with which the laws and the 
Constitution vf our country clothe its Chief acer to protect all its citizens, 
whatever their former condition, in every political and personal right. 

Mr. President, if this be false, no matter what was said conld not 
add to it; but if it be true, in the name of the common Father of us 
all, what more can be asked from any living man, a candidate for any 
place? If he is false to that, untrue to it, if he wrote it for the pur- 
poses of deceit and deception, if he wrote it for the purposes of getting 


votes, and not from a high sense of duty and honor, then of course the 
words mean nothing; but if as an honest man, if as a representative 
man of one-half of all the intelligence of this broad land, no, not one- 
half, but all of it; I say if he wrote it as an honest man, and as a rep- 
resentative of me, and you, and you and all the other democrats of 
this broad land, then the man who would ask for more is not honest; 
the man who would sneer at it would sneer at his dying mother. I 
say, sir, it is all that an honorable man says if he means it, and, God 
helping me, I believe he does; in my heart of hearts, I believe he does. 
I mean it. I mean the country to understand that he means it. The 
man who stands upon this floor, or any other floor, and undertakes to 
sneer down the honest language of an honest man may go before the 
le and they will sneer him down. 
. COCKRELL. Mr. President, the Senator yields to me 
Mr. SHERMAN. Unless the Senator from Connecticut himself 
desires an adjournment, I think we had better finish this political 
discussion and go on with important business to-morrow. 
Mr. EATON. My friend from Ohio should recollect that it is ex- 
tremely hot, and I am tired. Ihave agreed to yield for an adjourn- 


ment. 
Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator desires it himself, I shall not ob- 


ect. 
Mr. ANTHONY. I do not wish the Senator to go on if it is not con- 
venient for him. 

Mr.EATON. Ido not care whether I go on in the morning, if there 
is anything particular to be done then, or the next day or next week 
if we are going to stay here that long. 

Mr. ANTHONY. iamafraid weare, and [suggest whether it would 
not be well to lay this aside informally and take up the subject that 
was before us when this was taken up 

Mr. PATTERSON. I hope that will not be done. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator from Connecticut ought to have 
the privilege of concluding his speech. If this goes over it may net 
be taken u ain. 

Mr. SHE N. There is no danger of that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I should like, if that motion could be withdrawn, 
to move for an executive session. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BOUTWELL. I submit that motion. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After five minutes spent in executive ses- 
sion, the doors were re-opened and (at five o’clock and five minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, August 7, 1876. 


The House met at twelve o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
I. L. TOWNSEND. 

The Journal of Saturday last was read and approved. 

Several gentlemen rose and addressed the Chair. 

The SP. R pro tem The Chair can recognize no gentle- 
man, except for a correction of the Journal, before the morning hour 


to-day. 
CORRECTION. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think Iam entitled to the floor to correct the 
RECORD as a eio of privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRISON. I find, sir, that in the RECORD of August 4, un- 
der the head of “Correction of error im enrollment,” a motion was 
made by Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, to correct a bill. I find also in the 
roceedings of the Senate in the RECORD of August 5 that one of 
the Senators spoke of these corrections and errors in enrollment as 
of uent occurrence. I wish, in behalf of the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills and also of the clerk, to state that these were not errors 
of enrollment, but were errors in the original bills. The bills were 
enrolled ropenly and the gentleman who compared them, [ Mr, BAKER, 
of New York, ] who is now absent, feels it due to him that this cor- 
rection should be made. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The morning hour commences at fif- 
teen minutes past twelve o’clock, and this being Monday, the first 
business in order is the call of the States and Territories, beginning 
with the State of Maine, for the introduction of bills and joint reso- 
lutions for reference to their N committees, not to be brought 
back on motions to reconsider. Under this call memorials and reso- 
lutions of State and territorial Legislatures may be presented for ref- 
erence and printing. 

TRACKS OF BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD, 

Mr. HALE introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4066) requiring the removal 
of the tracks of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad from certain streets 
in the city of Washington, and for other purposes; which was read 
a first and second time. 
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Mr. HALE. I call for the reading of the bill. 
The bill was read in full, and referred to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE ENGINEER CORPS. 


Mr. BALLOU introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4067) to promote efficiency 
in the Engineer Corps; which was read a first and second time. 

Mr. HURLBUT. I call for the reading of the bill. 

The bill was read in full, referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 


MRS. JANE B, WILCOX. 


Mr. MEADE introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4068) for the relief of Mrs. 
Jane B. Wilcox, of Jefferson County, in the State of Mississippi; 
which was read a first and second time. 

Mr. HALE. I call for the reading of that bill. 

The bill was read in full, referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 


ROBERT A. M’DONALD. 


Mr. STENGER introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4069) granting a pen- 
sion to Robert A. McDonald ; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 

rinted. 
R ELIZABETH W. REED. 

Mr. STENGER also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4070) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth W. Reed; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ELIAS D. BRUNNER. 

Mr. ROBBINS, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4071) 
granting a pension to Elias D. Brunner; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and or- 
dered to.be printed. 


CHEAP TRANSPORTATION OF FREIGHT. 

Mr. O'BRIEN (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4072) to 
provide for cheap transportation of freight between tide-water on or 
near the Atlantic Ocean and the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys; which 
was read a first and second time. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I ask that the bill be read at length. 

Mr. FORT. I cannot see any reason for reading that bill; it is 
already printed. à 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I desire that the bill be read, in order that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Fort] may be informed as to its provisions. 

The SPEAKER pro tem e gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
O'BRIEN] has a right to have the bill read. 

The Clerk 1 the reading of the bill; but before concluding, 

i Mr. granm : Ft I 2 — — the oe eee Ate 8 be 
ispensed with. ieve the gentleman from Marylan . O'BRIEN] 
does not insist upon the further reading. 

Mr, HALE. Let the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will proceed with the read- 
ing of the bill. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill; but before concluding, 

Mr. LAWRENCE said: I 9 this reading is for the p of 
consuming the morning hour. I ask unanimous consent to be allowed 
5 oe a joint resolution to be referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. That cannot be done. The gentleman 
can ask unanimous consent to dispense with the further reading of 
this bill, and then he can introduce his joint resolution when the State 
of Ohio is called. - 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Well, I ask that the further reading be dis- 
pensed with. 

There was no objection; and the bill, without further reading, was 
referred to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

AMENDMENT OF THE REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. WALKER, of Me aes introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4073) to 
amend section 297 of the Revised Statutes 3 which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I send a resolution to the Clerk’s desk to be read, 
and ask that it be referred to the Committee on Rules. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That the rules be so amended as to allow the committees of investiga- 
tion to report at any time during this session. 
cae 3 Simple House resolutions are not in order under 
this call. 
The SPEAKER pro tem They are not in order under this call. 
Mr. HURLBUT. I for the regular order. 
Mr. COX. This resolution can be offered under the second call of 
the morning hour. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be a second call. 
Mr. LEVY. I desire to introduce a bill for the relief of John F. 
Cheney, a resident of Feliciana Parish, in the State of Louisiana. 
Mr. HALE. Let it be read. 
Mr. COX. I desire to raise a point of order in regard to the reso- 


lution of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. DoudlAs.] Byreference 
to page 205 of Barclay’s Digest 
r. HALE. L call for the lar order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
Cox] rises to a point of order. 

Mr. COX. My point of order is that by reference to Barclay’s Di- 
gest, page 205, the following will be found: 

A resolution to amend the rules may be read and referred to the Committee on 
Rules during the first call of the States and Territories in the morning hour of Mon- 
day, and thus constitutes notice, according to the usages of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If this is a resolution to amend the 
rules for reference to the Committee on Rules, it was clearly in order 
under this call. At the time the resolution was read the attention of 
the Chair was taken up by members n him, and the Chair 
supposed it was a simple House resolution. The point of order of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] is well taken. A resolution to 
amend the rules for reference to the Committee on Rules is in order 
during the first call of the morning hour, and constitutes the notice 

uired for an amendment of the rules. The resolution, therefore, ` 
will be referred to the Committee on Rules, and printed. 

Mr. HALE. I move to amend the motion to refer by substitutin 
the Committee on Appropriations for the Committee on Rules; an 
upon that amendment I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. RANDALL. I object to that reference. 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman may object to it, and can show his ob- 
jection by voting against it. 

Mr. RAND. A proposition to change the rules should go to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. HALE. That is not a debatable motion, and I call for the 


iy er order, 
COX. I raise the point of order that the gentleman cannot 
make that motion. 

Mr. HALE. This is the first time I ever heard the point made that 
a change of reference cannot be moved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot deprive the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. HALE] of his right to move to amend the mo- 
tion to refer. The House can do what it pleases about the amend- 
ment. . 

Mr, COX. The gentleman from Maine made his motion too late. 
The Chair certainly had stated that the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. HALE. I rose in my place before the Chair made any an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I rise to a point of order, and I desire the Chair to 
hear it, because it is a legitimate one. My point of order is that 
under the rules of the House a resolution to amend the rules must be 
referred to the Committee on Rules. We can only suspend a rule of 
the House by a two-thirds vote. A motion which may be ordinarily 
carried. by a majority vote, such as a motion to refer some matter to 
the Committee on Appropriations, is not in order in this case, because 
the rule requires a resolution for an amendment of the rules to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules, and that rule cannot be suspended 
except by a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. I do not know that the Chair has any doubt about 
the matter, but the answer to that pons is that, although the rule 
declares that all subject-matters shall be referred to their appropriate 
committees, it has always been held that during the m 
of Monday a motion may be made to refer a bill or resolution 
committee, and that motion must be voted upon. 

Mr. BANKS. I desire to say that as this y , suggested by 
the gentleman from New York, is one which revolutionizes the pro- 
ceedingsof legislation, I would like to hear read the rule under which 
the Committee on Rules is appointed, that we may ascertain what 
a the House has over this subject. 

Mr. RANDALL. In what respect does this resolution revolutionize 


hour 
any 


1 decay a 
; . BANKS. Because under this rule, before four o’clock to-day, 


this House can have abolished the Supreme Court of the United States 
and placed upon the bench of that court any number of its members 
that it may choose. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I suppose any bill which the House mi 
would have to be concurred in by the Senate and approv: 
President of the United States. 

Mr. BANKS. Iam speaking of the action of the House. 

Mr. COX. There is no revolution about this proposition; it is only 
intended to facilitate business. 

Mr. BANKS. I ask for the reading of the rule which authorizes 
si appointment of the Committee on Rules, so that we may know 
what it is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman be kind enough to 
send the rule to the Clerk’s desk ? 

Mr. BANKS. It is not for me to send the rule to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. COX. I understand there are only three minutes left of this 
hour. I desire the Chair to decide this question, so that I may have 
the benefit of the rules. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I think I can answer the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Banks.] The authority in the 
case is the same as the anthority for nine-tenths of our legislation. 
Moraga KS. I do not want to hear anything about the other nine- 


t pass 
by the 


1876. 
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Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I beg permission to say that the authority 


is a decision made by the last House on an ap from the ruling of 
Mr. Speaker Blaine, that a resolution to amend the rules could be re- 
Week Ve the Committee on Rules in the morning hour of Monday. 
That decision will be found on page 205 of the Digest. 

Mr. BANKS. That decision of the Speaker is perfectly right—that 
the rules can be presented in the morning hour 
of Monday; that is by an express provision; but I want to know what 
the authority is for the appointment of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. COX. Ido not want to have the morning hour emer 
time is of the essence of this matter. It has never been disputed that 
all resolutions to amend the rules go to the Committee on Rules as of 
conrse; and no motion to refer to another committee is in order. 

Mr. BANKS. Such a proposition as this does not go to the Commit- 
tee on Rules as of course; and it never has been suggestéd in this 
House that when a proposition is made to refer a subject to one com- 
mittee, the substitution of another committee might not be pro 
by way of amendment. That is always allowed; and the motion of 
the gentleman from Maine is clearly in order. 

mi HALE. The matter of reference must be for the House to 
settle. 

Mr. COX. I will ask the Chair whether, under the rules, this is 
notice of this resolution? That isallI wish. Ido not ask to have the 
pen adopted pow. I desire only to give the notice required by 
the rule. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. Has the morning hour expired ? 

The SPEAKER tempore. It has not. The Chair will ask the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] to repeat his last statement, 
which the Chair did not hear. 

Mr. COX. My last statement was that the offering of this resolu- 
tion, whatever may be the action of the House upon it, is tantamount 
to notice, which is all I desire at this time, so that the Committee on 
Rules may bring the resolution back at any time. 

The SPEA pro tempore. Under the decision of the Speaker of 
the last House it certainly is notice. During the last session the then 
Speaker of the House, as the Chair remembers, ruled distinctly that 
it was in order to present during the first call of the morning hour of 
Monday a resolution for reference to the Committee on Rules, and 
by implication that it was not in order te present it for any other ref- 
erence; and that such presentation was tantamount to the notice re- 
quired under the rules for a proposition to amend the rules. The 
Chair therefore holds that this resolution must be referred, under the 
rules, to the Committee on Rules, 

Mr. HALE. Does the Chair overrule my motion ? 

The SPEAKER pro tem The Chair does overrule it. 

Mr. HALE. Then I take an appeal. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I believe fhe morning hour has expired! 

The SPEAKER pro tem It has. 

Mr. HALE. Then, as fi understand, this matter is hung up on the 
4 gre It is not an agreeable thing for me to take an appeal from 
the decision of the Speaker—— `. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will certainly entertain the 


appeal. 

. HALE. Then the matter stands suspended on the . 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has made the appeal after the expira- 
tion of the morning hour; and it is too late. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the bd re entertained, I move to lay it on 
the table, and on that motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr, HALE, Pending that, I make the point of order that the morn- 
ing hour has expired and this matter goes over. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The morning hour does not necessarily 

expire unless some business of higher privilege arises to bring it toa 
close. The pending question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Illinois 177 SPRINGER] to lay on the table the dee e the decis- 
ion of the Chair. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois, Will the Chair state his ruling from 
which the appeal is taken, so that the House may understand the 


question ? 

The SPEAKER pro re. The Chair has decided it is in order 
during the first call on Monday to introduce a simple resolution for 
ules; that its introduction and read- 


a resolution to chan. 


reference to the Committee on 
ing at that time is equivalent to notice; and reference to the Committee 
on Rules is in order at that time; that it is not in order during the 
morning hour of Monday to introduce a simple House resolution for 
reference to any other committee except the Committee on Rules. 
From that decision the gentleman from Maine takes an appeal. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And I move to lay that appeal on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair rules that it is not in order to move an 
amendment to the reference? < 

The SPEAKER pro tem The Chair has ronal be decided that it 
is not in order during the morning hour of Mon 
simple House resolution for reference to any other committee. 

Mr. HALE. Irise to a question of order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. One question of order is already pending and the 
gentleman cannot rise to another as under the rules two points of 
order cannot be pending at the same time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thought the gentleman from 
Maine rose in reference to this same matter. 

Mr. HALE, It is on the same matter. I want the ruling of the 
Chair distinctly as to the position of the resolution introduced by the 


y to introduce a | n 


gentleman from New York. I made a motion to refer it to the Com. 
mittee on Appropriations, and the Chair overruled that motion. 1 
reluctantly, only to save the point, took an appeal. Pending that the 
morning hour expired. I the Chair to state where the resolution 
is, because it claimed it is now in the Committee on Rules. I ask the 
Chair to rule where that resolution is. If it has gone to the Commit- 
tee on Rules, then the appeal is useless. 

Mr. RANDALL. It has gone to the committee by the decision of 
the Chair, and until that decision is reversed it will remain there. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I call for a vote on my motion to lay the appeal 
on the table. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois. I demand a division of the House. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 110, no 1. 

Mr. HALE. No quorum. 

Mr. RANDALL. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COX. Before the vote is taken I should like to inquire of the 
9 8 the resolution has not already gone to the Committee 
on es 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks it is there, unless 
the decision of the Chair is reversed. 

The question was taken; and the vote was—ayes 121, nays 11, not 
voting 153; as follows: 

YEAS—Measrs, Ainsworth, Anderson, Ashe, Atkins. Bagby, John H. Bagley, jr., 
3 Beebe, Blackburn, Bland, Boone, Bradford, Bate t Cabell, John H. Cald- 
well, William P. Caldwell, Campbell, Cate, Caulfield, Chittenden, John B. Clarke 
of Kentucky, John B. 3 Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, Cook, Cox, Cut- 
ler, Davi brell, Douglas, ham, Eden, Felton, Finley, Forney, Franklin, 
Gause, Gibson, Goode, Gunter, Andrew H. Hamilton, e de n, 
Hartzell, Hays, Hereford, Abram S. Hewitt, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Holman, Hook- 
er, Hopkins, House, Hunton, Hurd, Thomas L. Jones, Kehr, Franklin Landers, 
Lane, „ Lewis, Lord, Luttrell, Lynde, Mackey, Maish, McMahon, Meade, 
Metcalfe, Milliken, Morgan, Mutchler, New, O’Brien, Odell, 8 — bong = pa 
Poppleton, Powell, Randall, Rea, Reagan, John Reilly, Riddle, John Robbins, 
Wiliam M. Robbins, Miles Ross, Savage, Scales, Sheakley, William E. Smith, 
Southard, Springer, Stenger, Stevenson, Stone, Teese, Terry, Thompson, Throck- 
morton, Tucker, Turney, John L. Vance, Robert B. Vance, Waddell, Charles C. 
B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, Walsh, Ward, Erastus Wells, Whitthorne, Wiggin- 
ton, Willard, Alpheus 8. Williams, James D. Williams, Jeremiah N. Williams, 
Willis, Wilshire, Benjamin Wilson, Woodburn, and Young—121. 

NAYS—Mesirs. John H. Baker, Banks, Burleigh, Caswell, Joyce, Kimball, Ma- 
goon, O'Neill, Platt, Robinson, and Sampson—11. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, George A. Bagley, William H. Baker, 
Ballou, Bass, Bell, Blair, Bliss, Blount, Bradley, John Young Brown, William R. 
Brown, Buckner, Horatio C. Burchard, Samuel D. Burchard, Candler, Cannon, 
Cason, Seng, 5 Collins, Conger, Cowan, Crapo, Crounse, Culberson, Danford, Dar- 
rall Davy. e Bol Denison, Dobbins, Dunnell, Durand, Eames, Egbert, Ellis, Ely, 
Evi ‘aulkner, Fort, Foster, Freeman, Frye, Fuller, Garfield, Glover, Goodin, 
Hale, Robert Hamilton, Hancock, Haralson, jamin W. Harris, Henry R. Harris, 
John T. Hi Hartrid Hatcher, Hathorn, Haymond, Hendee, Henderson, 
Henkle, Hill, Hoar, Hoge Hoskins, Hubbell, Hunter, Hurlbut, Hyman, Jenks, 
Frank Jones, Kasson, ey, King, Knott, Lamar, George M. Landers, in agers 
Lawrence, Leavenworth, Le Moyne, Lynch, ata ge e . Me Dill. Me- 
Farlan Miller, Mills, 3 Monroe, Morrison, ash, Neal, Norton, 
Packer, John F. Philips, William A. Phillips, Pierce, Plaisted, 
Purman, ey, James B. . Rice, Roberts, Sobieski 
Schleicher, Schumaker, Seelye, gleton, Sinnickson, Slemons, . Herr 
Smith, Sparks, Spencer, Strait, Stowell, Swann, Tarbox, Thomas, Thornburgh, 
Martin L Townsend, Washin Townsend, Tufts, Van Vorhes, Wait, Waldron, 
Alexander S. Wallace, John W. Wallace, Walling, Warren, G. Wiley Wells, Wheeler, 
White, n ike, Andrew Williams, Charles G. Williams, James 
Williams. William R. Wil 8, James Wilson, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, 
Woodworth, and Yeates—153. 

During the roll-call, 

Mr. CONGER stated that his coll es, Mr. WALDRON and Mr. 
BRADLEY, were absent by leave of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The vote is 121 yeas to 11 nays. 

Mr. HALE. There is no quorum voting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That fact being developed on the call 
of the roll, no motion is now in order except a motion to adjourn or 
that there be a call of the House. 

Mr. SAVAGE, I move that there be a call of the House. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I move the House adjourn. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; let us have a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tem; The motion to adjourn takes preced- 
ence of the motion that there be a call of the House if insisted on. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. As it seems to be the general wish, I withdraw the 
motion to adjourn, so we may have a call of the House. 

The motion that there be a call of the House was agreed to. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll; when the following members 
failed to answer to their names: ; 


Blount, Bradley, John Young Brown, ee 
Ely, Evans, Faulkner, 
n, Hi 


oge, Hoskins, Hunter, T ks, Frank J 

M. ders, Leavenworth, Le Moyne, Lynch, Money, N. 

Npe gape Erais , James B. Reilly, Roberts, Sobieski Ross, Schumaker, 

e, 1 Sparks, Stowell, Swann, Tarbox, Throckmorton, Martin I. Town- 

4 Waldron, Alexander S. Wallace, Johm W. Wallace, Walling, Warren, Wheel- 

er, 1 1 Whitehonse, Wike, Andrew Williams, Charles G. Wil James Will. 

iams, W. B. Williams, Benjamin Wilson, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, 
and Woodworth, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will now see that the 
doors are closed. The calling of the roll develops the fact that one 
hundred and ninety-six members are present. hat is the pleasure 
of the House. 

Mr. COX. I move that all further 


dispensed with. 


John È. Harris, Hatcher, H ho’ 
li 


proceedings under the call be 
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Mr. CASWELL. I rise to a question of order. The morning hour 
has expired, and I desire to move to suspend the rules— 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman cannot by that motion 
gt Sg the proceedings under-the call of the House. 

Mr. 


‘AS . I move to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call. 
The SPEAKER pro e. The gentleman from New, York [Mr. 
Cox] has already made that motion. 


The motion of Mr. Cox was to; andall further i 
under the call were dispensed Sick 59 8 

Mr. SPRINGER. is the pending question ? 

The SPEAKER pro 8 e question is on laying on the table 
the 5 5 from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I call for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is that question, 
on which the yeas and nays have been called; and on that roll-call 
a quorum did not vote. 
r. HALE. Before the roll is called again, let me suggest as re- 
this matter of investigating committees making reports that 
this side of the House has not objected to committees reporting. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object to debate. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox] will object to my making a brief statement. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am objecting. Iam not answering for the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. HALE. When the minori 
with the majority reports, this side of the House does not object and 
in such cases has not objected. 

Mr. COX. Willthe gentleman give assurance that the same course 
will be pursued in this respect hereafter as heretofore? If it can be 
agreed that these reports may be promptly brought before the House 
and action taken upon them, all this proceeding can be withdrawn. 

Mr. HALE. It is not for me to give an assurance of that kind for 
this side of the House. I can only call the attention of the gentle- 
man to what has been done heretofore in the case of the reports of 
the Naval Committee and others. So far as Iam aware, when com- 
mittees are prepared to report and the majority and minority reports 
are both ready, we do not on this side of the House pro to object 
to these reports being made. But this resolution would leave us en- 
tirely at the mercy of a 5 of the House, to present their report 
without being accompanied by the views of the minor: 

pe SPRINGER. We do not intend to take any such advantage 
of it. 


Mr.COX. Such a thing has not been done thus far, that a majority 
report has been presented without the minority report accompanying 
it. The only trouble has been that gentlemen have objected to the 
reception of both majority and minority reports. á 

Mr, HALE. Have we objected in a single instance where both 
sides of a committee were ready to spore? 

Mr. BEEBE. The gentleman from Maine himself objected to a re- 
port which I attempted to present, when both the majority and the 
minority of the committee were ready to report. 

Mr. HALE. In that case I ted that the majority report 
should not be made until the minority report accompanied it. 

Mr. RANDALL. All we desire is that these investigations shall 
be spread upon the record. 

Mr. . Whenever both sides of a committee are ready to re- 
port we will be prepared to receive the reports and to act upon them. 
Mr. COX. Can gentleman give an assurance to that effect? 

Mr. HALE. I give the assurance of what we have done before 
with reference to the very important reports of the Naval Committee, 
the Real Estate Pool Committee, the Committee on Expenditures in 
the War De and others. 

Mr. BEEBE. Did the gentleman not object when I presented the 
report of the Committee on nditures in the Navy Department 
although I went to his seat and stated to him in his place in the 
House that both sides of the committee were ready to report! 

Mr. HALE. I insisted in that case on the minority report going in 
along with the us Sasi report, 

Mr. BEEBE. The minority report was ready. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. e Chair is entirely willing that this 
proceeding should go forward if it is conducted with reference to a 
settlement of the question at issue. But when it merely tends to a 
bitter discussion the Chair cannot consent to its going on. 

Mr. COX. I did not engage in any bitter discussion. 0 pis 
posed was, that if we any assurance that no objection would be 
made to the reception of both the majority and a reports of 
e committees hereafter, this resolution would be with- 

wn. : 

Mr. RANDALL. I su to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox] that the 1 from Maine [Mr. HALE] cannot give such 
an assurance. If such an assurance were given some member absent 
to-day might come in and say he was not bound by that assurance. 

Mr. COX. That is true. I see the necessity for a rule. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I objeet to further discussion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on laying on the table 
the appeal from the decision of the Chair; on which question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 126, nays 7, not 
voting 152; as follows: 


rts are ready to be presented | p; 


YEAS—Messrs. Ainsworth, Anderson, Atkins, ‘by, John H. ley, jr. , Ban- 
ning, Beebe, Bell, Blackburn, Bland, Boone, Bradford Be a K. Cald- 


rham, Eden, Egbert, Felton, Finley, Forney, 
rew H. Hamilton, Hancoc 


John Reilly, Ri 
Scales, eicher, Sheakley, 

zer, Stenger, § Stone, Teese, 
ucker, ey, John L. Vance, Rob- 


Ward 

Whitthorne, Wigginton, Willard, Alpheus S. W: James D. Jere- 
miah N. Williams, Willis, Wilshire, Wilson, Y. eates, and Young id 
S—Messrs. William 


IL Baker, Caswell, Jo Magoon, Potter, Robinson, 
and Woodburn— Mh eres 


T. 
NOT VOTING—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Ashe, George A. ley, Jobn H. 
Baker, Ballou, Banks, Bass, Blair, Bliss, “Bradley, Jha onhe Brown, 
Samuel D, Burchard, leigh, 


— 
Candler, Cannon Cason, Chapin, Collins O ‘Cowan, Crapo, Crounse, Culber: 
Sandler, Cannon, D, ns, Conger, Cowan, nse, = 
bins, Dumndll, Eam Ellis, Ely, 


son, Danford, Darrall, Davy, De Bolt, Denison, Dobbins, 
Evans, Faulkner, Foster, er, Garfield, Glover, n, 
Hale, Robert Hamilton, Haralson, Benjamin W. Harris, Henry R. Harris, John T. 


Hyman, Jenks, Frank Jones, Kasson, Kelley, 
ders, La Lawrence, Leavenworth, Le a fo 
gall McCrary, Me Dill, Miller, 8 Monroe, Nash, j 
acker, Page, John F, Philips, William A. Phillips, Pierce, Plaisted, Platt, Pratt, 
Sobieski Ross, Rusk, Sampson, Say- 
A. Herr Smith, Southard, 
Sparks, Strait, 


wann, x, Thorn h, 
ington arenes Tufts, Van Vorhes, Waddell, Wait, Waldron, Alexander S. Wal- 
0 


Whitehouse, 8 Wike, A 
illiams, James Wilson, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, and 


Pontes Lamar, George 


During the roll-call, 
Mr. HARTRIDGE said: Uponall questions connected with politics 
I am paired with Mr. HOSKINS. he were present I would vote 


“ a * 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. HALE. No quorum bas voted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The vote upon the call of the roll de- 
velops the fact that there is not a quorum Aiea 

Mr. COX. I move that there be a call of the House. 

The motion ebene to. 

The Clerk p: ed to call the roll; when the following members 
failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Abbott, Ashi Bland, Bliss, Bloun Bredley oh 
Buckner, —— D. — Sandler bn San B. en 
Collins, Gowan, Crapo, Culberson, Darrall, Davy, De Bolt, Denison, Dobbins, Dun: 

Fuller, Garfield, Glover, 


nell, 8 Faulkner, Goode, Haralson, Henry R. 
Harris, Jo . Harris, Hatcher, Hathorn, s, Hendee, Henkle, Abram S. Hew- 
itt, oge, 3 Hunter, Jenks, Frank Jones, Koer, King, Lamar, Frank- 
lin Lan M. ders, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Le Moyne, Lord, Meade, 
Money, Monroe, Neal, O’Brien, Oliver, John F. Philips, Plais' James 
B. A Rol Sobieski Ross, Schleicher, Schumaker, Seelye, peeks Swen 

Swann, Tarbo ornburgh, Martin I. Townsend, Tucker, Van Vorh aldron, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will now cause the 
doors to be closed. One hundred and ninety members-are present, 
me zene than a quorum. What is the er direction of the 

ouse 

Mr. COX. I move that the pel pe pagan takeinto amari Senn 
bring to the bar of the House such of its members as are now absent 
without the leave of the House. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois. The names of the absentees should 
first be called for excuses, > 

Mr. HURLBUT. Pending the motion of the gentleman from New 
York, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The n was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 71, 
noes 1 ; 

Mr. HURLBUT and Mr. LAWRENCE called for the yeas and nays. 

The 2 and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires the doorkeepers to 
understand distinctly that the doors are to be kept closed. e pro- 
ceedings under the call have not been dispensed with and a dilatory 
motion does not affect them. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had sgroad to the amendments 
of the House to the bill of the Senate of the following title: 

A bill (8. No. 84) extending the time for redemption of lands held 
by 7575 United States under the several acts levying direct taxes, and 

or other p : 

The message further announced that the Senate had disagreed to 
the amendments of the House to the bill of the Senate(S. No. 614) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to deposit certain funds in the 
United States Treasury in lieu of investments, and requested a con- 
ference on the di ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed as the managers on the part of the Senate Mr. INGALLS, 

. OGLESBY, and Mr. McCrrery. 


` 
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The message further announced that the Senate had passed with 


amendments, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, 
a bill and joint resolution of the House of the following titles: 

A bill (. R. No. 3359) making appropriations for payment of 
claims reported allowed by the commissioners of claims under the act 
of Congress of March 3, 1871, and for other purposes; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 148) in reference to the wreck of the 
United States monitor Tecumseh. 

The message also announced that the Senate had and re- 
quested the concurrence of the House in a bill of the following title: 

A bill (S. No. 1035) to provide for paying the e of the Joint 
Committee on Printing in making an rf, Be in relation to the public 
printing. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

The question recurred upon the motion to adjourn, upon which the 
yeas and nays had been ordered. Wes 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 14, nays 162, not 
voting 109; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. John H. 


Burchard, Hale, H 
Hurlbut, Kasson, Kimball, A Saal and 


Baker, Horatio C. 
Franklin Landers, Lynch, Nash, Pratt, 


8 
AYS—Measrs. A Ainsworth, Ashe, Atkins, A. 1 
TTT 


John H. Caldwell, William P. Caldwell, Cannon, een iar Chittenden, John B. 


8 Davis, Davy. Douglas, pikea a 5 
> „ „ en, 

ort, Franklin, Freeman, Gibson, Goodin, 

5 80 = Harrison, Hart- 
zell, Haymond, Henderson, Heref Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hoar, Holman, Hop- 


zi. sco Fe W Hurd, Thomas L. Jones, Joyce, Kehr, Knott, Lane, Lapham, 


wrence, Lewis, Luttrell, Lynde, Mackey, Magoon, Maish, MacDougall, 
McCrary, MeD, McFarland, McMahon, Metcalle, Miller, Milliken, Mills, Mon- 
de ie Moree, Matcher, Ne, pore, are n E 
age, Pa erce, > to! ‘otter, A 
988 Reilly, Rice, Riddle, Jobn Robbins, illiam M. 
Miles Rusk, pson, Savage, Scales, Sheakley, Sinnickson, 
Herr Smith, William E. Smi gor, tevenson, 
Stone, Teese, Terry, Thonan, Eupan ashington Townsend, Tafts, Turney, 
Van Vorhes, John Fe Vance, Robert ance, Waddell, 4 5 C. Walker, 


Walsh, White, Whitthorne, Wi ton, Willard, Alpheus S. Williams, James D. 
bade — N. lem Wilenine James Wilson, Woodburn, Yeates, and 
oung— 
Anderson, 
Jobn bag, Beary» Buckner, Samuel D, 


R Rally, Roberts Sobi I hoon Sepia Seller Schumaker, Seelye, Singleton 

r es. yter, umaker, n 

8 towell, Swann —— b, Throckmorton, Martin 1 
ucker, Waldron, Charles C. R. Walker, Alexander S. Wallace, John W. Wallace, 

Walling, Ward, Warren, Erastus Wells, G. Wiley Wells, Wheeler, Whitehouse, 

Whiting, Wike, Andrew Williams, Charles G. William: 

. - Willis, ilson, 

W. — . 


So the motion to adjourn was not a to. 

During the call of the roll the following announcements were made: 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. My colleague, Mr. WaLLING, is absent by 
leave of the House. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am paired with my colleague, Mr. LEAVENWORTH. 
If he were here I d vote “ay;” I am doubtful how he would 


vote. 

Mr. COCHRANE. My colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. Ross, is 
absent by leave of the House on account of 8 

Mr. ODELL. My colleague from New Tork, Mr. Hxwrrr, is absent 
by leave of the House. i 

Mr. STONE. My colleagues, Mr. BUCKNER, Mr. De Bort, Mr. Par- 
IPS, Mr. GLOVER, and Mr. HATCHER, are absent by leaveof the House. 

The result of the vote was announced as above 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs upon the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] that a warrant be 
issued to the Sergeant-at-Arms to take into custody and bring to the 
bar of the House such of its members as are now absent without ex- 
cuse. i 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. YEATES. Are excuses for absent members now in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear excuses after the 
order has been issued to the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. REAGAN, It of then be too late. I desire to make a state- 
ment in regard to one of my co! es. 

Mr WILSON, of Iowa. to making excuses d a call 
of the House, it has been ruled both in the last Congress and in this 
one that proceedings under the order for the call of the House must 

on, because otherwise the House might be occupied with closed 
doors for three or four days even in hearing and considering excuses 
for absent members. Consequently, it was ruled by Mr. Blaine in the 
last Con and it has also been ruled in this Congress that the or- 
der Oe go to the Sergeant-at-Arms, after which excuses can be re- 
celyv 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that to have 
been the order of proceedings heretofore, and will adhere to it now. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I ask leave of absence for one hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It cannot now be granted. 


1V——330 = 


u 
Mr. SCHLEICHER moved that all jain proceedings under the 


pro 2 The Chair is informed by the Clerk 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SCHLEICHER] is “not present” 
according to the roll-call. [Great laughter.] 

Mr. SCHLEICHER. I was present, although my name may not ap- 
pear upon the list. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair knows nothing except the 
official record, which shows that the gentleman is “ not present.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman be 
considered as present. 

Mr. PAGE. Lobject. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Then I will make the motion to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

5 HOAR. Is the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LAWRENCE] “ pres- 
ent 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio is also not 
present.” N 

Mr. HO rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I desire to ask the 
Chair whether it is in order at this time to move to revoke all exist- 
ing leaves of absence except those ted to members on account of 
their own sickness or the sickness of members of their families! 

Mr.COX. That cannot be done at this time. 

Mr. BANKS. It is not in order to transact any business while the 
doors are closed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It cannot be done at this time, of 


course. 

Mr. HOAR. I give notice, then, that I shall make that motion at 
a proper time. 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has some doubt whether 

the motion can*be made at all; but certainly it is not in order now. 

Mr. CONGER. Those leaves of absence are granted by unanimous 
consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so understands. 


Mr. HALE. Upon the point just stated by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar, ] I su t that when that is done, notice 
be rod given that objection will be made to future requests for leave 
of absence, 


Mr, COX. I suggest to the gentleman from Maine now that he is 
on his feet 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No business can be transacted at this 
time. Nothing can be entertained except some motion connected 
with the call or a motion to adjourn. All other business is out of or- 
der. Members can neither give any notice nor perform any other 
legislative act except such as the Chair has indicated. 


Mr. 9 that preclude the making of miscellaneous 
remarks 

The SPEAKER pro tem The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. CONGER. en I would like to have about fifteen minutes 
allotted to me for general remarks. [Laughter.] 


A MEMBER. Take leave to print. 

Mr. POTTER. If it will not take my colleague, Mr. CONGER, from 
the floor, I make the motion that the House now adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. ODELL. I move that the House take a recess for one hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not in order at this time. 

The SERGEANT-AT-ARMS appeared at the bar of the House and said: 
Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of the order of the House I have now at 
this bar Mr. WALKER of New York, Mr. MEADE, and Mr. THORNBURGH. 

The SPEAKER 2 N. Ra Mr. WALKER, you are reported as hav- 
ing been absent from the session of the House without its leave. 

at excuse have you to offer? 

Mr. WALKER, of New York. I haveno excuse to make except 
that I was called out by some friends outside the Hall, and had this 

ing answered two roll-calls already. 

Mr. COX. I move that he be discharged on the papinu of costs. 

Mr.CONGER. -Iaskthegentleman from New York on what grounds 
he bases that motion ? 

unds. [Lau 


Mr. COX. On public ghter. ] 

Mr. CONGER. Ithink thenit should be referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. [Renewed laughter.] 

The motion of Mr. Cox was to. 

The SPEAKER pro tem . THORNBURGH, you are re 
as having been absent from the session of the House without its leave. 
What excuse have you to offer? 

Mr. THORNBURGH. I was contributing a little to the plethoric 
purse of our caterer below; and the “man and brother” who bore 
my order did not get back in time for me to return to this Hall to 
answer to my name. That is all the excuse I have. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I move that the gentleman be discharged. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER P €. Mr. MEADE, Hon are reported as hav- 
ing been absent from session of the House without its leave. 
What excuse have you to offer? 

Mr. MEADE. I was in my committee-room attending to some 
necessary business. The record will show that I have been here all 
the sgh 

Mr. STE SON. I move that the gentleman be discharged. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The t-at-Arms again appeared at the bar of the House and 
said: Ar, Breker in eee of the order of the House, I have 
now at its bar Mr. LAWRENCE, Mr. BLAND, and Mr, SCHLEICHER. 

TheSPEAKER i Mr. LAWRENCE, you have been reported 
as absent from the session of the House without its leave. What 
excuse have you to offer? 

Mr. LA CE. I was present when the call of the roll com- 
menced, and 0 K. that call I went to the Senate to make inquiry 
about some b I returned to the House after the roll had 
called, bat before the number of absentees had been announced by 
the Speaker I rose and endeavored to get the attention of the Speaks 
so that my name might be called; but eds Hn without o - 
ing me, announced the result; and the t was that I was here, 
though marked absent. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I move that the gentleman be discharged. 

a 1277 See agreed to; 5 5 being—ayes 137, noes 10. 4 

ie pro tempore. T. SCHLEICHER, you are repo a 
sent 722 5 of the House without its leave. Whatexcuse have 
you to offer : 

Mr. SCHLEICHER. Mr. Speaker, I was in the cloak-room, and did 
not hear my name when it was called. When the list of absentees 
was called I came into the House and was informed my name had 
been omitted. I went to the Clerk’s desk and asked my name be re- 
corded, when the Clerk said it was too late. n argi 

Mr. BRIGHT. I move the gentleman from Texas be 

The SPEAKER Genen Mr. B ported absent 

e i . BLAND, you are re absen 
from Woe panhon of the ouse without its leave. What excuse have 
you to offer 

Mr. BLAND. I have been in the Hall ever since the session began, 
and think I have voted on every roll-call except perhaps one or two. 

Mr. COX. You have been out, I suppose, attending to the silver 
bill. pat hter. J 

Mr. HOAR. I move the gentleman be discharged on payment of 
costs 

Mr. BLAND. I have the floor and wish to conclude making my 
excuse. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri must 
not be interrupted. 

Mr. BLAND. I received a card from a Senator, and while conyers- 
ing with him in the cloak-room my name was called and I was re- 

rted absent, although present all the time in the House. I have 

n in the House ever since the session commenced. 

Mr. HOAR. I move the gentleman be discharged on the payment 
of costs in silver. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. I move an amendment, that silver be not de- 
manded of him until the passage of the silver bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLAND. Of course that makes it a legal tender. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts intend by his motion that the gentleman from Missouri shall be 
discharged on payment of fees f 

Mr. HOAR. I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. LANE. I move that the gentleman from Missouri be discharged 
without payment of fees. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I move thatthe gentleman from New York 


[Mr. WALKER, I who was discharged on payment of fees, be di 


without payment of fees. 

The EAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
fees will be remitted. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms a at the bar of the House having 
in cack under its order Mr. TUCKER, of Virginia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Mr. Tu you are reported as absent 


from the session of the What excuse have 
you to offer? 
Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I had been in the House in the morn- 
ing, bat went over to the Senate Chamber to see a friend. 
. MILLS. Did you got any lemonade? [Laughter. 


ouse without its leave. 


Mr. TUCKER. Imay be permitted to correct the eman from 
Texas. Itook a promenade, but it does not follow that I took any 
lemonade. 1 

Mr. N. Or cold tea? 


Mr. TUCKER. Nor cold tea. That is sray excuse. 

Mr. CONGER. Was the gentleman from Virginia in the Hall when 
his name was ealled : 

Mr. TUCKER. I suppose I was not. I was in the Hall this morn- 
ing when my name was called on the first call of the House, but I 
was not on the last call. 

Mr. CONGER. ’Tis a pity that the gentleman was “so near and 
yet so far.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. BANNING. I move the gentleman be discharged without pay- 
ment of fees. ` 


The motion was agreed to. 

Me BAES I move all further proceedings under the call be dis- 
PeThe House divided; and there were —ayes 78, noes 89. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr, O'BRIEN. I move the House adjourn. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 57, noes 101. 

Mr. O'BRIEN demanded tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered. 


Mr. O’BRIEN demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

pint, pig Is it in order to moye unanimous consent at the pres- 
en 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not for the transaction of any busi- 


ness. 

Mr. MILLS. Then I move all further proceedings under the call be 
diaes with. ; 

he motion was disagreed to, only 34 voting in the affirmative. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms appeared at the bar of the House, having in 
custody, under its order, Mr. ROBERTS and Mr. HENKLE. 0 

The SPEAKER pro tem Mr. HENKLE, you are reported absent 
from the session of the House without its leave. What excuse have 
you to offer? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I have been absent in the discharge of a public 
Sei, rs my 5 and looking after their interests in the 

avy en 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I move the gentleman be discharged. ' 

Mr. HUBBELL, I conld not hear the gentleman’s explanation, 
and hope he will state it over 15 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. re being no objection, the gentle- 
man from Maryland will again state his excuse. 

Mr. ROBERTS. 1 have been absent in the discharge of a public 


duty. 

Me STEVENSON. It is very difficult to hear the gentleman, and I 
suggest he take the Clerk’s desk so that members may vote intelli- 
gently on his excuse. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There being no objection, the gentle- 
man from Maryland will take the Clerk’s 

Mr. ROBERTS took the Clerk’s desk and proceeded to fan himself 
amid great laughter. 

The SPE pro tempore. The gentleman from Maryland will 
“Mi ROBERTS. Lamha Jemen, 

8 . Lam happy, gent to answerany question you 
may have to a ound to me, Laughter 1 15 j; 

Mr. YOUNG, sagt patel erly regs allowedtoprint. [Laughter. ] 

Several members demanded the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tem The 55 e order is the excuse of the 

ntleman from 1 , and while he occupies the floor he cannot 

interrupted. When he has finished his statement a motion will 
then be in order to excuse him. 

Mr. CONGER. That is what I propose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. e Chair has ruled that no motion is 
in order until the gentleman from Maryland has been heard. The 
gentleman from Maryland will proceed with his statement. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I am the victim of circumstances, [great laugh- 
8 are 1 

. KASSON, tis sufficient. I move that the gentleman be 


The SPEAKER pro . The question is on the motion of the 
1 from Iowa, [Mr. Kasson, ] that the gentleman from Mary- 
d be discharged. 
The motion was agreed ) 
The SPEAKER pro Mr. HENKLE, you are reported absent 
from the sessions of the House without its leave. What excuse have 


you to offer ? 

Mr. HENKLE. I had business at the Navy Department. I took 
the occasion of the call of States, supposing my presence would not 
be important, upon the theory that the fewer that were here the more 
business would be done, and I went to attend to it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I move that the gentleman’s excuse be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
ae O'BRIEN. I move that my colleague, Mr, HENKLE, be dis- 


The motion of Mr. O’BRIEN was agreed to. 
he SERGEANT-AT-ARMS appeared at the Bar and said: Mr. Speaker, 
in pursnane of the order of the House I now have at its bar Mr. 


O'BRIEN, of land. [ Laughter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Mr. nm, you are reported absent 
from the sessions of the House without its leave. What excuse have 
you to offer? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I was not aware of the fact that I was absent. I 
was present in the Honse at the time the last vote was taken on a 
call of the yeas and nays, and I voted “ay.” I believe that was on 
a motion to adjourn. And I took it for granted that the fact that I 
was allowed to vote on that motion excused me, even if I had been 
absent when the roll was called for a call of the House. 

a cooky papas protempore. Did the gentleman vote on the call of 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I was not here on the call of the House, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then the gentleman was construct- 
ively absent. What is mag! age of the House? 

MI. BRIGHT. I move the gentleman from Maryland be dis- 


charged. 
The question being taken on a division by sound, 

4 The £ a pro tempore stated that in the opinion of the Chair the 
noes 
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Mr, BRIGHT called for a division. 
The House divided ; and there wae 89, noes 57. 


So the motion was agreed to; and Mr. O'BRIEN was discharged. 

Mr. LANE. I move that all further proceedings under the call be 
a Saps min baie taken, there 86, 90 

e question bei eD, were—ayes 86, noes 90, 

80 the motion was not agreed to. f 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. HALE. Let us have the yeas and nays on that. 

Several MEMBERS. Let there be a division first. 

Mr. HALE. Very well; I will take a division first. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 60, noes 91. 

So the motion was not a to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I move that all further proceedings under the 
call be dispensed with. 

Mr. PAGE. That motion has just been voted down. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The motion to adjourn has been made since that. 

Mr. COX. Task unanimous consent to make a suggestion, which in 
fact came from the other side of the House: that we with 
all further proceedings under this call on condition that all majority 
and minority reports of investigating committees may be presented 
to the House and that without sen this to the Committee on 
Rules we may take a vote now to suspend the rules, so as to allow 
that to be done when the reports are ready to be presented to the 
House for its action. 

Mr. HALE. I do not desire that this shall be provided for under an 
imperative rule of the House. But I presume that when we get out of 
these proceedings and go into the House, it can then be agreed that 
in all cases where the majority and n are ready both 
may be 55 0 and that no rey shall be made. 

Mr. COX. My proposition is that if either report is ready, or if 
both reports are ready, one or the other may be presented. 

Mr. HALE. But the gentleman must see that that does not obviate 
the trouble. All we want is that these committees may only report 
at any time when both sides are ready. 

Mr. COX. O, no; that will not do. 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman knows that we have yielded in every 
case to allow the presentation of reports. 

Mr. CLYMER. Does not the omer RES from Maine perceive that 
all that gentlemen representing his side of the House would have to 
do to prevent a report from gentlemen “ey inate this side of the 
House would be to say they are not read f 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman must in that regard trust something 
to the make-up of these committees. There has been no'case where 
the majority were ready to report but with a little conference the 
minority have got too. Almost all the important committees 
of investigation have reported, and this side has interposed 
no bar or demur in the way of a report in a single case; and we do 
not propose to do so now. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. HALE. We do not want to be in the power of the majority, 
so that the majority report may be rushed in at any time and 
7 1 get no hearing; and I assure the gentleman that the propo- 

sition that the two branches of the committee shall get in their 
reports at the same time and have them printed together, and go to 
the country together and to the press together, is made in good faith, 
It has always been done heretofore this session. The Committee on 
Naval Matters and the Committee on the Real-Estate Pool, the Com- 
mittee on the Expenditures in the War Department and the Commit- 
tee on the Insane Asylum reported so that the two reports should go 
in simultaneously, and it is fair that they should go before the coun- 


together. 
Yir TOX. The gentleman’s proposition then is this: That until the 
minority are ready with their views or report the majority shall not 
come in and make their report. 

Mr. HALE. Does the 4 from New York know of a single 
case in which the minority of a committee has in any manner ob- 
structed the presenting of reports on fair notice given? 

Mr. COX. But the majority have never obstructed the minority in 
aeris." their re or presenting their views. 

Mr. HALE. But by universal practice the minority has always 
been 8 to present its views and has been allowed to submit 
a resolution, and the other day the Speaker ruled that the resolution 
of the ae ee be voted on although they had not presented it. 

Mr. COX. e views of the minority of a committee come in by 
courtesy and grace. The majority have a right to make the report, 
and the majority should control the matter. We go outside sade say 
to the minority, you bring forward pe 0 and let both receive 
vig aca of the House and all will be well without any change of 

e rules. i 

Mr. HOAR. The gentleman from New York will remember the 
majority of a committee are not required io be ready with their re- 
port until the committee has been called in the morning hour under 
the rules of the House. That is the practice of this House and the 
practice of this whole session, 

Now, in conceding the right of the majority of a committee en- 
gaged in some inyestigation to report at any time, the minority of 
the House is making a vast concession, and in view of that unprec- 
edented concession, therefore, I hope the gentleman will agree to 
comply with the proposition of my friend from Maine, that an oppor- 


tunity shall be afforded to the minority of the committee to get ready 
if the rap teed are to be allowed to give in their report before the 
time which the rules and practice of the House permit. The 

tion that under such a rule the minority of a committee would pre- 
vent the committee from reporting at all can be very easily obviated. 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman knows that if the matter of making 
these reports is to be confined to the rules of the House these com- 
mittees cannot be reached during the present session. 

Mr. HOAR. The gentleman from New York will see that during 
the last ten days of the session the majority may come to the House 
with a report and move to suspend the rules. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ah! When we have fixed atime for final ad- 
journment. 

Mr. HOAR. When a majority of a committee come to the House 
and say, We are ready with our report and we notified the minority of 
the committee that it was ready two days before or one day before- 
hand, the House is sure to let that report come in. 

Mr. COX. I think I can fall in with the suggestions made on the 
other side of the House. I propose that when a majority report comes 
in within two days after that notice has been given to the minority 
the minority report should be allowed to come in within the time for 
which notice was given and be printed with the majority report. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the gentleman one practical question which 
will throw some light on my mind and perhaps on the minds of others. 

Mr. COX. Is my proposition accepted? Í 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the gentleman one question. What com- 
mittees of investigation are ready or propose to report which have 
not already reported? e 

Mr. COX. Iknow of several that will be ready to report to-morrow, 
but I cannot answer that question in full. 

Mr. HALE: But it would be very proper to confer with the mi- 
nority members before the report is made, I can conceive of a case, 
for instance, like that of the report of the Naval Committee, accom- 
panied by a vast bulk of testimony where forty-eight hours would 
not perhaps be sufficient, and certainly not twenty-four hours, to en- 
able the minority report to be ready; andif there are any important 
investigation committees yet to report I desire to ask what they are. 

Mr. COX. Then the gentleman would like that the minority re- 
port should be made up from the majority report, and not from the 
evidence. ; 

Mr. HALE. The minority ought certainly to see the majority re- 
port before they make their own. 

Mr. COX. ? 

Mr. HALE. Why, they may agree to the majority report and have 
no minori — to make. i 

Mr. CO. hope my proposition will be acceptable to the other 
side of the House. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Ilinois. I have noobjection to gentlemen at- 
tempting to make any, agreement that will bind the House when the 
doors are not closed, but a proposition agreed to when the doors are 
closed does not bind the House when the doors are open. We do not 
care if you choose to sit here with closed doors, but if you want to 
make agreements then let the House proceed to do business with 
epen doors. 

Mr. COX. Well, the country will see that the minority are trying 
to rule the majority in the important matter of investigation. f 

Mr. HALE. The country will see nothing of the kin 

Mr. CONGER. I call for the regular order. When this colloquy 
descends into political tirades I object to its continuance. ' 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much time will the minorities of these com- 
mittees want to prepare their minority report. [Cries of “Regular 
order!” : 

Mr. „It is not the time, that is not the question, but that 
the report shall go to the country TREA and to the press together. 


[Renewed cries of “ lar order!” 

The Sergeant-at-Arms then a at the bar of the House hay- 

ing m custody Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi, and Mr. HOGE, of South 
arolina. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Mr. WELLS, you have been rted 
as absent from the session of the House to-day without sts leave. 
What excuse have you to offer? j 

Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi. I was present at the first call of the 
House and answered to my name. I then left and went to the Sen- 
ate on important business, and just as I returned the doors were 


closed, 

Mr. BRIGHT. I move that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
9 be disc $ 8 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. It occurs to me that that is not the proper 
way to put the question. If the House should refuse to discharge 
the gentleman, what then will be done? The question should be, 
Will the House discharge the gentleman with or without the payment 
of fees? I move that he be discharged without fees. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that is the better 
form of the motion; however, in the opinion of the Chair, the other 
means the same thing. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. If the House shall vote that the gentleman 
be not discha: , then what will be done with him? 

The SP. R pro tem The Chair would interpret that to 
mean that he shall not be discharged without fees. 

The motion to discharge without fees was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER gs tempore. Mr. HOGE, you have been absent from 
the r 75 the House to-day without its leave. What excuse have 
ou to offer 
7 Mr. HOGE. I have only this tosay: I went over to Baltimore this 
morning and expected to return in time for the meeting of the House. 
I went over there to purchase some American flags to circulate in 
my district during the coming campaign. 
. SPRINGER. American flags? 

Mr. HOGE. ae American flags. I expect to put on them the 
names of Hayes and Wheeler; but they are not on yet. 

Mr. GOODIN. I move that the gentleman be discharged without 
fees. 

The motion was to. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms then appeared at the bar of the House, hay- 
ing in custody Mr, GARFIELD, of Ohio. 

P. 255 tempore. Mr. GARFIELD, you have been absent 
from the session of the House to-day without its leave. What excuse 
have you to offer? 

Mr. GARFIELD. Peccavi. 

Mr. WILLIS. I would like to — of the gentleman if he has 
ever before offended in this manner 

Mr. GARFIELD. Perhaps I have. 

Mr. WILLARD. I move that the gentleman be discharged with- 
out fees. . 

The motion was to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not hear the excuse of the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD. } 


Mr. CLYMER and others. That is too late; order. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman probably find it 
in the Recorp to-morrow. It was a plea of guilty. [Laughter.] 


Mr. STEVENSON. I move that all further proceedings under the 
call be dispensed with. 

The motion was not 

Mr. LANE. I move 
o'clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That motion is not in order. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms then appeared at the bar of the House hav- 
ing in custody Mr. VAN VorHES, of Ohio. 

e SPEAKER tempore. Mr. VAN VORHES, you have been re- 
rted as absent from the session of the House without its leave. 
at excuse have you to offer? 

Mr. VAN VORHES. I am not aware of having been absent from 
any of the roll-calls to-day in a call of the House, I sup that 
I answered to each when my name was called, and still think T did 
so. I was absent from the House when this proceeding commenced, 
and did not vote on the motion relating to the decision of the Chair, 
because I was not in the House when it was made and did not know 
to what it related. I intended to respond and still think that I re- 
sponded to my name at each call of the roll under a call of the House. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I move that the gentleman be discharged with- 


ut fees. 
Mr. COX. I hope so, because the gentleman is one of the most 
vigilant of our members. 
e motion of Mr. MILLIKEN was agreed to. 
Mr. CONGER. I move that the name of the gentleman from Ohio 
Pea VAN VORHES] be stricken from the Sergeant-at-Arms’s list of 


ntees. 
a VAN VORHES. I suppose I can demand that as a matter of 
t. 


e SPEAKER pro tempore. Upon the statement of the gentleman 
the Chair will direct the correction to be made. 

Mr. MAISH. I move that the name of Mr. SCHLEICHER, of Texas, 
be stricken from the list of absentees, as he was in the House, 

The ilang peed gi tempore, The erp from Texas [Mr. 
SCHLEICHER] stated to the House that he did not answer to his name 
when called. His name can be taken from the list of absentees by 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. RUSK. That is right. 

No 59 71 55 was made, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. I ask that my colleague, Mr. CULBERSON, 
be excused ; he is absent on account of serious indisposition. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKS. I desire to say on behalf of Mr. Lamar that he was 
here until near the time when the call was made, but on account of 
sickness was obhged to leave in company with one of the officers of 
the House. I move that he be excused. 


The motion was not a to. 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. I ask unanimous consent to make a “miscel- 
laneous remark.” 
3 pro tempore. The gentleman from New York is not 

order. 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. Not by unanimons consent ? 

Several MEMBERS. Take leave to print. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from New York 
desire to with reference to the matter before the House ? 

Mr.C DEN. My remark refers to the proceedings before 
the House; and it is this — 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman must not proceed with 
his remarks until the question of unanimous consent is determined. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 


reed to; upon a division—ayes 50, noes 84. 
at the House now take a recess until seven 


0 


Mr. CHITTENDEN. Mr. Speaker, we are most of us fathers of hon- 
est children; and some of us have grandchildren. I beg to suggest 
that in this state of the weather we have played children long enough. 
I have on your desk a serious application for leave of absence from 
to-morrow morning; and it will be very great injustice to me if 
through this fooling that leave of absence be not granted. I for one 
am prepared to say that having sat here through these proceedings 
this morning, I cannot see how they can be justified to our own sense 
of manliness or to the judgment of the American people. There may 
be reasons why the propao of my colleague from New York [ Mr. 
Cox] should be resis I have voted against it; but there is no 
sound reason why we, having come to years of discretion, should 
waste our time in this way, endangering, it may be, our lives; for I 
contend that we are not only wasting our time, but there is many a 
man on this floor whose life is to a certain extent put in jeopardy by 
the further protraction of these proceedings. I move, therefore, that 
the Honse now adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I move that all further proceedings under the 
call be dispensed with. 

The motion was not a, to; there being—ayes 52, noes 90. 

Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia. I submit to the serious judgment 
of the House that this call is entirely useless and will work no good. 
I hope, therefore, that the Honso will consent to suspend further 
pr i under this call. Other gentlemen may not know as I 

ve known, and may not have suffered as I have suffered, the inju- 
Tious and dangerous effects of the impure and heated air of this 
House, which is perfectly unbearable, 8 ae the health of al- 
most every gentleman who is kept here. I hope, therefore, that it will 
be the pleasure of the House not to continue these proceedings. I 
move that all further proceedings under this call be dispensed with. 

The motion was not to. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms A ape at the bar of the Honse and said: 
Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the order of the House I have now at its 
bar the gentleman from New York, Mr. Davy. } 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Mr. DAVY, you are reported as hav- 
ing been absent from the session of the House without its leave. 

t excuse have you to offer? 

Mr. DAVY. I was not absent when the roll was called. I was 
present and answered to my name. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would like to know whether the gentleman 
oe himself as present in the House when he is seated in the gal- 

ery 


Mr. DAVY. I was not in the gallery when the roll was called. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I move that my colleague be excused 
and that he be returned by the Sergeant-at-Arms to the place whence 
he came. [Laughter.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is but one proper motion. The 
Chair hopes that 8 have about exhausted their wit. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. As the gentleman states that he was present 
and answered to his name, I submit that he should not be recorded 
among the absentees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will direct that his name be 
placed with those answering upon the foll-call. 

The SERGEANT-AT-ARMS again ap at the bar of the House, and 
said: Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the order of the House I have now at 
its bar the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. MONROE. 

The SPEAKER Yoo pe Pup Mr. MoxROR, you are reported as hav- 
ing been absent from the session of the House without its leave. 
What excuse haye to offer ? 

Mr. MONROE. I have only to say that I was within the bar of the 
House when the roll was called and supposed that I answered to my 
name, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman state that he an- 
swered to his name? 

Mr. MONROE. My opinion is that I did. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman’s name will be re- 
corded among those answering to their names. 

Mr. HOGE. I move that the House now adjourn. 

The motion was not to; there being—ayes 56, noes 72. 

Mr. GOODIN. I move that further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. COX. Before the question is taken on that motion, I beg to 
say to my friend from Maine [Mr. HALE] that if he will consent to 
require only two days’ notice after the majority reports are ver for 
the minority reports to come in, I think the arrangement will be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. CONGER. I object to the proposition being acted on with 
closed doors. 

Mr. HALE. I should be repeating myself in saying what the mi- 
nority want here is when any investigating committee reports a mi- 
nority report shall goin at the same time. That is what we think 
should be done. Now, if any time or notice can be agreed upon, that 
notice and that time should apply in the committee, and not in the 
House; that ips ay majority report should not be put in and given to 
the press and the country and the minority come in afterward tail- 
ing along, but the majority of the committee desiring to report 
shall give in writing to the minority of the committee, say three 
days’ notice, and after that, if the minority does not get ready, then 


1876. 
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the majority shall have the right to report. Ido not see any objec- 
tion to that, because then the two could go to the country together. 

Take the case of the whisky-ring committee that has been taking 
testimony clear up to the present time. I do not know but somebody 
may have a report ready in that committee now and three day’s notice 
would not be long enough to prepare a tope minority report. Iam 
aware we are getting hopefully tow e end of the session and 
therefore something must be yielded to that, but sufficient notice 
should be given to committees which have taken vast masses of testi- 
> mony. Any committee wishing to report, I propose shall give in writ- 
ing, because that fixes it, to the minority of the committee, notice 
when it will 3 its report in the House. 

Mr. KASSON. And submit the report to the minority. 

Mr. HALE, And submit the report to the minority, and then at 
the end of three days, unless the minority is ready, the majority shall 
submit its 75 157 

Mr. RAND 
that time. 

Mr. BEEBE. That does not apply, I suppose, to committees which 
have already reported and the reports and testimony ordered to be 

rinted and recommitted. There are some cases where the minority 
ve 1 the majority in submitting report. 

Mr. That does not interfere with the reports which have 
been already made. I make the proposition to the 

Mr. MORRISON. It cannot be agreed to with that length of time. 

Mr. FRYE. One exception can be made, and that is where the ma- 
jority and minority of a committee agree to report; that is, both the 
majority and minority to report at the same time; and that 
would cover Ala case where there was fair dealing, so that there 
need not be any delay at all. 

Mr. RANDALL, Make it two days. 

Mr. COX. There will be no objection in cases where the majori 


. We may agree to adjourn and go home before 


and minority agree to report. But three days is too long in the clos- 
ing hours of the session. 7 

r. HALE. The gentleman must see we have not delayed this. 
He ae re days are too long. Why were not the reports brought 
in before 

Mr. MORRISON. Because they were not ready. 

Mr. BEEBE. It could not have been done in some cases. 

Mr. COX. How is it essential for the minority that the major- 
ity report should be submitted before they can make their minorit 
report? Are the gentlemen willing to agree two days’ notice s 
be given by the majority to the minority, without bringing in the 
majority report in the first instance until the minority are ready to 
submit their report? I think that would be fair. 

Mr. CONGER. That could not be done. 

Mr. HOAR. How can there be such a minority report? What 
the gentleman calls a majority report is a report of the committee. 
How could there be a report of a committee unless all of the com- 
mittee had seen it? 

Mr. COX. They generally discuss these things in committee and 
come to some understanding as to their divergence of views, even 
before either of the reports is written. 

Mr. FRYE. In some reports the minority were not consulted at all. 

Mr. HOAR. It is in violation of parliamentary law. 

Mr. HALE, When there is agreement between the negi A and 
minority they can report at any time; but the gentleman will see 
that the minority ought to have as much time to prepare a report as 
the majority, and they cannot begin to prepare fhe views of the 
minority until they have seen the majority report. It may be that 
the minority may agree to the majority report. They should have an 
opportunity to see whether they can or not, and when they find they 
cannot agree to it, they ought to have time in which to submit the 
views of the minority. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will agree to the p ition of two 
days’ notice there will be no difficulty on this side of the House. I 
think that is F 75 and fair. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois. I shall object to any arrangement of 
this kind being made with closed doors. T insist that when the doors 
are closed this House can transact no business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is not transacting business 
now. Gentlemen are endeavoring to make a preli arran 
ment, The gentleman from Illinois need not be disturbed upon that 


point. 

Mr. CONGER, I think that the gentlemen who have this talk 
should go to the cloak-rooms and not disturb members. 

Mr. COX. I would suggest that the gentleman from Michi 
should go there himself. He is more out of order than anybody else. 

Mr. WAIT. If any proposition of this kind is to be on to, I 
think we should understand whether the day on which the notice is 
given is to be included in the two or three days or whether it is ex- 
eluded. If that isnot understood a controversy might spring up in 
re to that point. 

r. COX. The proposition, as I understand it, is that the two days 

shall be forty-eight hou e nn the time the notice is given. 

Mr. HALE. e two days, or three days, would be reckoned 
from the time the notice is given. 

Mr. Speaker, I am informed hy gentlemen from one of the commit- 
tees to which I have alluded, which has been taking a large mass of 


ty | copy, no 


testimony, that there is no expectation of any report ae eee 
from that committee, the testimony is not complete and is 
still being taken. That removes a portion of the difficulty. Now I 
for one have no objection to the arrangement being made if this point 
be conceded, that the two reports shall come in at the same time. 
That is the point we have been straggling for all along, and in regard 
to which we have made agreements heretofore in cases where commit- 
tees have reported. I have no objection for one that upon written no- 
tice of a majority of the committee wishing to report, to the minor- 
ity, and the report being submitted, the committee may report within 
two days. It is too short, I am aware; still we are near the close of 
the session, and we have no desire to obstruct any report that is legit- 
oy. AES PS other side being given a chance to be heard. 

Mr. COX. Iam prepared to say, and I think I for a large 
number here, that, so far as I understand the gentleman from Maine, 
that would besati When the notice is given to the House 

Mr. HALE. As I understand it, there is to be no notice given to 
the House, Notice is to be given in the committee. As in the case 
of a matter in court, this notice is a service on the other side, and a 
copy of the report is given to the minority or read to them; and then 
they have two da; prepare their re Then the two shall be 
presented to the House ther. Or, if the minority is in default at 
the end of the two da e majority presents its report alone. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Would it be 5 to the gentleman from 
Maine that, after the committee has agreed upon the majority report, 
then two days after that time that committee may make its report, 
and the minority of the committee may then submit its report at the 
same time? Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. HALE. The only object of my proposition in regard to notice 
is to prevent controversy and to protect the rights of the minority. 
After notice is given in writing, of which the chairman will keep a 
uestion will then arise whether under the rule we are about 
to make the Speaker would rule the majority of the committee en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. COX. I think there can be no accommodation of this thing 
unless the yes rer be upon the basis that when the 3 
port comes in and is offered to the House forty-eight hours from that 
time the 1 may come in also. 

Mr. HALE. t would give the majority the opportunity of com- 
ing in with their report, putting it on the records, and sending it to 
the country when the minority had no opportunity of reporting at the 


same time. 

Mr. COX. It is part of my proposition that they shall be printed 
at the same time. 

Mr. FRYE. That arrangement would give an opportunity to a com- 
mittee of putting in a report on the last day of the session and de- 
prive the minority of all 3 of presenting their views. 

Mr. COX. That is not the intention. 

Mr. HALE. My 8 is that the majority shall give the 
minority two days’ notice. 

Mr. BANKS. I would like to say a word or two on this question. 


The SPEAKER pro The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Banks] is recognized 7 
Mr. SAVAGE. ore the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


Banks] proceeds, I wish to ask the gentleman from Maine whether 
it is his proposition that notice should be served upon all the mem- 
bers of the minority of the committee or spa only one of them ? 

Mr. HALE. Any difficulty in regard to that can easily be obviated 
by the majority preparing their report and submitting it to a single 
member of the minority, and announcing in the House that in forty. 
eight hours from that time they will present their report. I think we 
have made a fair proposition. If gentlemen on the other side do not 
see fit to accept it, we must go on as we have been doing. 

Mr. YEATES. ould not a notice in the House be sufficient ? 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. I wish to know if I understand the gen 
tleman from Maine correctly. I understand his proposition to be this: 
That when a committee to make a majority report the majority 
shall give two days’ notice to the minority ; and at the expiration of 
two days, whether the minority are ready to report or 8 the majority 
may then present their report. If my understanding of the proposi- 
tion is correct, I think we os to agree to it. 

Mr. BANKS. At this period of the session it seems to me that the 
demand of the gentleman from Maine for three days is too much. 

Mr. HALE. [ have yielded this point and ask now only two days. 

Mr. BANKS. The proposition that notice shall iven in 
committee is not a reasonable one as the minority may defeat that 
proposition by not attending. If notice of forty-eight hours is given 
in the House in the presence of some member of the minority of the 
committee and taken notice of by the Speaker, that ought to be suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois. After the report is agreed to? 

Mr. BANKS. Of course, after the report is toin committee. 
The notice shall be given by the chairman or any other member of 
the committee making it in the presence of some member of the 
minority committee, of which the Speaker shall take notice, and forty- 
eight hours shall then be allowed. That notice ought to be quite 
sufficient for the minority. Usually the minority report is very brief; 
oftentimes it consists merely in dissent to the chief propositions of 
the majority, and forty-eight hours, with the time for preparation al- 
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ready had by the minority and by all members of the committee, 
ought to be sufficient to present such a dissent as would satisfy the 


minority. 

Mr. WAIT. It does seem to me, sir, that the proposition of the 
gentleman from Maine that the majority shall give a copy of the re- 
port to the minority is a fair one, the minority report is al- 
ways a response to chat of the majority. They should therefore have 
their copy of the report of the majority. If they have attended to 
the case and have understood the testimony, in forty-eight hours they 
could make a onse to the report of the majority; but if the report 
comes into the House they do not have an opportunity to examine it 
in advance and to make up their own report. The two days’ time 
which they have to respond is too short. I believe the proposition 
of the gentleman from Maine is a fair one, that when the notice is 
gren then the report itself shall be handed over to the committee so 
hat they may prepare their statements in answer and present them 
to the House at the same time. 

Mr. BANKS. The proposition of the gentleman who has just taken 
his seat is not a reasonable one. The minority of the committee has 
no right to the on of the report of the majority 5 they must 
take their knowledge of it from the proceedings of the committee, and 
they cannot claim possession of it. I repeat that I think if forty- 
eight hours’ notice is given after the presente. of the committee 
have been concluded in the presence of a member of the minority of 
the committee and of the House and taken notice of by the Speaker 
it ought to be sufficient for this side of the House. 

Mr. CONGER. It seems to me that the ep of the majority of 
the committee after Aarna Baga adopted should be left with the 
clerk of the committee so that any member of the committee may 
have access to it and have an opportunity to express his views in re- 

to it. The idea that they should have no access to it so as to 
enabled to present their views seems very inconsistent with the 
desire to give the minority a fair chance to express their views to the 
House. The report should be left with the clerk of the committee, 
accessible to every member of the committee in whatever time may 
be allowed. 

Mr. YEATES. It seems to me that the report of a committee is 
oe upon in the committee-room and it is the duty upon notice of 

the members of the committee to be there, and if they see fit to be 
absent, and if they are notified in the House that a report will be 
made in forty-eight hours, that is all they should claim. Why should 
any minority have rights extended to them that do not belong to them 
by parliamentary usage? If they see fit to be absent, then it is their 
fault, s and the position of the gentleman from Massachusetts is en- 
tirely correct. y, we never could get a report from any committee 
if a minority of that committee saw proper to stay away in the man- 
ner in which the 3 from Connecticut suggested. No, sir; 
let the chairman of the committee notify them that there will be a 
meeting on such a day, and when they meet let the majority have 
their report ready, and if the minority do not see fit to come, let him 
notify them that the report will be made in forty-eight hours. 

Mr. RANDALL. It seems to me that the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Banks] is a fair one. 

Mr. YEATES. Certainly it is. 

Mr. RANDALL. It is that a member who desires to make in behalf 
of a committee a report shall rise in the House and publicly give it 
notice that forty-eight hours thereafter the majority report, as indi- 
cated, will be made to the House; and if the minority do not avail 
Lawrie of the opportunity of expressing their views, it is their 
088. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would like to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to one point in his remarks. 
Is it understood that this notice be privileged f 

Mr. RANDALL. Of course. 

Mr. COX. I desire to submit a resolution. I do not know whether 
the proposition will need any modification, but I hope not; my reso- 
lution is as follows: 


Resolved, That tho investigating committees may have leavo to report the 
remainder of this session at an ind alte ENO din cum tos aes the ome 
have agreed to their and submitted the same to the minority, who shall have 
leave at the same time to submit their views to the House. 


Mr. YEATES. How are you going to find the minority if they 
choose to be absent ! 

Mr. COX. I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. GARFIELD. That seems to be a fair proposition; there may, 
however, be some cases where notice has been given and now 
without any expectation that report will be thrown in immediately ; 


the report might be made at once. 
Mr. RANDALL, Some of the committee have a right to report at 


any time. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I know that; but there ought to be some notice 
given after this time. The two days should not be considered as 
press any period previous to the present time. 

Mr. COX. I 9 7 to add, at the suggestion of gentlemen here, 
the words, “and if the minorities of said committees shall be absent, 
then that notice shall be given in the House.” 

Mr. HALE. That is fair. 

Mr. COX. I propose also to put in forty-eight hours instead of two 


days. 
Mr, HALE, Let there be this understanding, as the gentleman 
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from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] sug that the forty-eight hours in 
all cases shall not be reckoned from any time past of the present. 

Mr. RANDALL. That would take away from the committees, who 
now have the right to report at any time, the right to report except 
upon forty-eight hours’ notice. 

Mr. Not at all. But there might be the case of a commit- 
tee that cannot now topary eng that needs this solvent to enable 
them to report; that has a y agreed upon its majority report. 
Now if this side of the House agrees to this proposition they might 
3 ss a 8 and say, “Why, we be to our report for the 

0 x days ago. 
mian Me 2 O, no!“ 

Mr. Then let it be understood that this agreement is pro- 
poste not retrospective. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And also that where the majority and the minor- 
mAg a committee are now ready to report they can report at any 

me 


Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. YEATES. The arrangement to date from this day. 

Mr. HALE. From this day. 

Mr. BEEBE. How will that ment affect the cases where 
the majority and the minority reports have been printed and recom- 
mitted, not to be bronght back on a motion to reconsider? Could 
not those committees report at any time, the minority being ready? 

Mr. YEATES. They have already reported. 

Mr. WAIT. I cannot see the embarrassment the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BEEBE] speaks of. If the majority and the minority - 
are both ae to report, then they can report at any time. 

Mr. STONE. As this matter seems to be eee I move that all 
8 ings under the call be dispensed with. 

Mr.GOODIN. That motion is already pending. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is only awaiting the time 
when there is a concurrence between the two sides of the House on 
this matter. Of course no business can be transacted while the doors 
are closed. The first question in order is upon the motion to dispense 
with all further proceedings under the call, which motion is now 


pending. 

Mr. SPRINGER. With the consent of the gentleman from New 
acy [Mr. Cox,] I ask leave to submit a resolution in the following 

orm: 

Resolved, That the investigating committees ma; pore ee O Se eee 
the 0 cay ime after forty igh’ hours from e time the 

jority have agreed to their report and the fact has been announced to the House, 
which announcement may be made at any time; and in all cases where the major- 
ity and minority reports are now ready the reports may be made at any time. 

Mr. HALE. That is an entirely different proposition from the one 
we have agreed to with the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cox.] 

Mr. SPRINGER. In what respect is it different from that? 

Mr. HALE. Ido not care to argue it; it is very evident that it is 
different. 

Mr. STONE. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. fe the permission of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cox] I read what I understand to be in 
Ariinae the proposition from the other side, and which I think is 
a one, 

Mr. STONE and others called for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is the motion of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. GOODIN] that all further proceed- 
ings under the call of the House be dispensed with. 

question was taken upon the motion to dispense with all fur- 
ther eee g under the call; and upon a division there were 
ayes 91, noes 81. 

Before the result of this vote was announced, 

Mr. SPRINGER called for tellers. 

Mr.COX. Gentlemen around me desire me to again read the prop- 
osition of accommodation which I read a moment ago. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois. We are dividing upon a motion to 
dispense with further proceedings under the call. There are several 

ntlemen who object to proceeding with any business with closed 

oors. We have no objection to the ment proposed. 

Mr. COX. If there is no objection, then let me by, unanimous con- 
sent, state it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has already stated that 
no business can be transacted by the House while the doors are 
closed and certain members are prohibited from entering who have a 
right to be here. The Chair has entertained by unanimous consent 
propositions for the settlement of this question. Of course pr bse 
can be acted upon 8 275 until further proceedings under the ca 


have been dispensed with. 0 
Mr. COX. I will read the proposition: 
committees may have leave to report during the 
any ‘ht hours from the time the 
committee 6 submi: he same to the minority, who 
the same time to submit their views to the House; but if the 
ag io Lang? te the meeting of the committee then notice shall be given in 


Mr. HALE. Thatisa fair proposition, and unless that can be agreed 
to there is no use in talking any further about it. 

Mr. BEEBE. Will there be objection to adding that in all cases 
where both the majority and minority are ready both reports may be 
made at any time? 
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Mr. COX. Nobody will object to that. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois. I object to that with closed doors, 

Mr. BEEBE. I put the question to my friend from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. What is the question? 

Mr. BEEBE. Is there objection where the majority and minority 
are both ready to their reporting at any time? 


Mr. HALE. Of course there is no 1 4 00 to that. This agree- 
ment does not apply to such a ease as that. 

Mr. RUSK. I call for the order of business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The re order is the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas, [Mr. GOODIN, ] that all further i 
under this call be dispensed with. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I withdraw my call for tellers and for a further 
count. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion for further proceedings 
under the call of the House was agreed to upon a division—ayes 91, 
noes 81. The Doorkeeper will now open the doors. 

Mr. COX. I move to suspend the rules and adopt the resolution 
which I send to the Clerk. 

Mr. HALE. When we resume the 
the first thing pending is the appeal. Now, if this resolution is to be 
submitted and adopted, it is erstood of course that the resolntion 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. DouGLas] and the appeal are 
withdrawn. ; 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tem; The Chair understands that the motion 
to suspend the rules will suspend all previous proceedings. The 
motion pending before the House is on laying upon the table the 
appeal taken from the decision of the Chair by the gentleman from 

aine. 

Mr. HALE. But if the gentleman from Virginia withdraws the 
resolution which he sought to have referred, then the appeal is with- 
drawn; and this resolution is substituted for all those p i 
That is fair. 

Mr, SPRINGER. That is right. 

Mr. COX. Before submitting my resolution I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. DouGLas] to withdraw the resolution which 
he offered to amend the rules. fi 
i Mr. DOUGLAS. Iask unanimous consent to withdraw that reso- 

ution. 

Mr. HALE. It had better be understood that I withdraw the ap- 
peal and the gentleman from Virginia withdraws his resolution, and 
the resolution of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] is sub- 
stituted for all those proceedings. 

Mr. COX. I move to suspend the rules and adopt the following 
resolution: 


business of the House, 


Resolved, That the investi, committees may have leave to report during the 
remainder of this session at 2 after poh aed notice from the time 
the committee have agreed to the report and submi the same to the minority, 


who shall have leave at the same time to submit their views to the House; and 
the minority is absent from the meeting, said notice of the same shall be given in 
the House. 

Mr. CONGER. Before this resolution is acted on, I would like to 
know in what condition the regular business now stands. 

The SPEAKER pro noes, The morning hour has expired, and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] moves to suspend the rules 
and adopt the resolution which he has read. 

Mr. CONGER. But, Mr. Speaker, we were dividing upon ordering 


the yeas and nays; and that is the re, order. 
ER. All those Dewi: ean have been withdrawn by 


Mr. SPRING 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. CONGER. I do not so understand. 

Mr. CASWELL. I beg to remind the Chair that I called his atten- 
tion to the fact that the morning hour had expired, and moved to 
suspend the rules and pass a bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will recollect that 
the House was dividing. 

Mr. CASWELL. The Chair ruled me out. 

Pe ips SE EAEE Ad abe ti The Chair thinks he was right in so 
oing. 

Me CASWELL. Is not this a similar proposition : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The circumstances are different. 

Mr, RUSK. Let the proposition of the gentleman from New York 
be read by the Clerk. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois. Before that is done, I wish to ask 
whether the proposition of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Douc- 
LAS] is und to be withdrawn? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia has 
withdrawn it. 

The resolution of Mr. Cox was again read. 

Mr. GARFIELD. The gentleman should add that thisis to operate 

}prospectively. 

Mr. COX. That is understood. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. We want to understand distinctly whether 
the appeal is withdrawn by the gentleman from Maine, and the notice 
i omena the rules withdrawn by the gentleman from New York, 

Cox. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That has been already stated. 

Mr. HALE. The appeal and the resolution have been withdrawn ; 
and this takes the place of the whole proceeding. 


The motion of Mr. Cox to suspend the rules and adopt the resolu- 
tion was agreed to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on Enrolled Bi 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly enro 
a2 ill of the following title; when the Speaker pro tempore signed 

same: 

An act (H. R. No. 3625) providing for the sale of the Osage ceded 
lands in A bor to Pack settlers. 


WORKS AT SOUTHWEST PASS, MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 

The SPEAKER pro ay aia, by unanimous consent, laid before the 
House a letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a communi- 
cation from the Chief of Engineers relative to the clause in the river 
and harbor bill affecting works at Southwest Pass, Mississippi River; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent to record 
my vote on the passage of the bill to repeal the resumption-day clause 
of the act of January 14, 1875. 

Mr. HOAR. I object. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana. I desire to state that, if permitted, I 
should vote “no.” 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the Honse adjourn. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


The SPEAKER pro , by unanimous consent, laid before the 
House various requests of members for leave of absence. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I object; Ido not propose to stay here all the 
time myself and let others go away. 

Mr. ALL. Weare elected tostay here and attend to the pub- 
lic business. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Exception should be made in cases where 
sees ask for leave of absence on account of sickness in their fam- 

ies, 

Mr. GARFIELD. Let us have a vote on it; I move they be ex- 


cused. 

The SPEAKER pro tem; The Chair asked unanimous consent 
to lay these requests for leave of absence before the Honse. That 
unanimous consent has per prenio; and the question now is, Shall 
the requests be o granren or 7 
Mr. ALL. But I made the motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro But unanimous consent was granted 
to lay these requests for leave of absence before the House. 

Mr. RAND. That permission has been granted from time to 
time, but it has always been by unanimous consent. Objection being 
made and the a order being demanded, of course the question 
must be put on the motion to adjourn. The motion of itself precludes 
and prevents the asking of leave of absence. 

Mr. GARFIELD. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. RANDALL. No, I am not mistaken. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Nothing can prevent this House from adjourning 
when it wants to. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I move to suspend the rules. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I demand the ag Sed order of business. 

Mr. RANDALL, I now move the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER 50 tempore. Although the House has given unan- 
imous consent to the presentation of requests for leave of absence, 
nevertheless the gentleman from Pennsylvania now moving to ad- 
journ, the question must be put on that motion, as the motion to ad- 
journ takes A sspe of all other questions. It is for the House to 
decide whether it will adjourn now or vote on the requests for leave 
of absence. 

Mr. GARFIELD. The granting of these requests for leave of ab- 
sence will not leave = without a quorum. 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes, it will. 

Mr. MORRISON. And that is just what the gentleman from Ohio 
wants. 

The House divided; and there were —ayes 89, noes 68. 

Mr. COCHRANE demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. SAVAGE. demand tellers. 


Tellers were not ordered. 
to; and accordingly (at five o’clock and 


So the motion was 
thirty minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following memorials, petitions, and other pa were pre- 
sented at the Clerk’s desk under the rule, and ref as stated : 

By Mr. COOK: The petition of Henry Love, executor of the es- 
tate of James Love, di that he be paid the amount heretofore 
adjudged to be due the father of the deceased by the Interior De- 
partment for services rendered as a ck Deine mate in the First Georgia 
Continental Battalion in the revolutionary war against Great Brit- 


ain, to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 


By Mr. HOUSE: The petition of William Webster, that Congress 
take such steps as will secure his restoration to his lands and other 
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pro obtained in New Zealand prior to the establishment there 
of British authority, to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MacDOUGALL: The petition of 200 citizens of Weedsport 
Cayuga County, New York, for the re-establishment of the fast-mail 
service on the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


By Mr. THORNBURGH: The petition of Thomas N. McCoffey, of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, for a pension, to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: Memorial of John Harlow, of Tennessee, 
to have his name restored to the Army roll of the Tenth Tennessee 
Infantry Regiment, to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


IN SENATE. 
TUESDAY, August 8, 1876. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. BYRON SUNDERLAND, D. D. 
On motion of Mr. MCCREERY, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dispe with. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers in reference to a clause in the river and harbor bill as 

by the Senate which affects the works at the Southwest Pass 
of the EA River. 

Mr. WEST. I move that the communication lie on the table and 
be printed. The matter has been acted upon. 

. DAVIS. Had it not better be referred to the Committee on 
ora aa ?ł They have the matter now in charge, I under- 
stan 


Mr. WEST. The bill has been reported and is before the Senate. 
I have no objection to the reference; but I cannot conceive that there 
should be any action upon it in committee, as the bill has been re- 
ported here. The Senate is competent to act upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana, that the communication lie on the table 
and be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SPENCER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of 1 5 vil resolution No. 8175 { 1 I cade 

The P pro tempore. Morning business nce. 

Mr. THURMAN, from the Committee — Private Land Claims, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. No. 791) for the relief of Ethan Ray 
Clarke and Samuel Ward Clarke, submitted an adverse report thereon ; 
which was ordered to be printed, and the bill was postponed indef- 
initely. 

Mr. MERRIMON, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 1020) to punish embezzlement 
in the District of Columbia, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (8. No. 998) for the on of deserters from the 
United States Army, submitted an adverse report thereon; which 
was ordered to be printed, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. No. 2524) for the relief of certain soldiers of the Eighth Cav- 

, Missouri State Militia, submitted an adverse report thereon; 
= ch was ordered to be printed, and the bill was postponed indefi- 
tely. 
3 WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
On motion of Mr. INGALLS it was 


That Mrs. Mary B. Hook have leave to withdraw her petition and 
Bites ins of wes levees: aie 


TERRITORY OF PEMBINA. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill for the establishment of the Territory of Pembina, 
age to morning business. 

„SPENCER. I hope the Senator will not insist upon that, be- 
cause, as he knows, that bill will cause a good deal of debate. 

Mr. McCREERY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
rise to present morning business? 

Mr. McCREERY. I rose to ask for the present consideration of 
House bill No. 567, which is in the order of business. I have tried 
several days to get the floor to call it up. I am sure it will occupy 
but a small portion of time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There are some reasons why I think I ought to 


have the indulgence of the Senate for the consideration of this bill for | cept 


the establishment of Pembina Territory. It has been reported three 
successive sessions favorably by the Committee on Territories. It was 
reported unanimously at this session, four months ago, and has stood 
near the head of the Calendar for nearly that period of time. When 
reached on the Calendar the other day its consideration was objected to 
on the ground that it was too important a bill to be — on that 
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call. If it is so important, and I believe it is an important bill, it is too 
important for me to allow it to sleep without an effort for its consid- 
eration. I do not believe it will create any extended discussion. I 
believe in three minutes it can be shown to the satisfaction of the Sen- 
ate that the bill should pass, and I should be very glad if the bill 
could be taken up and considered. The bill was introduced by the 
Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. WINDOM,] and a similar bill was be- 
fore the Senate and discussed at considerable length during the last 
Con If it is in order, I move that the Senate proceed to the 
3 of the bill. 

Mr. MCCREERY. I ask the Senator from Nebraska to give me five 
minutes to take up my bill after the bill organizing Pembina is taken 
up. 
An. HITCHCOCK. I will yield five minutes for that purpose. 

Mr. SPENCER. I also ask the Senator from Nebraska when he gets 
his bill up to yield to me for the consideration of the House joint 
resolution No. 100. 

The PRESIDENT pro . The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska to take up the bill (S. No. 606) to estab- 
lish the Territory of Pembina and to provide a temporary govern- 
ment therefor. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Let the bill be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
whether this bill is likely to give rise to debate. I gave notice the 
other day that I desired the Senate to consider this morning the bill 
to perfect the revision of the laws. That is a bill of t public 
concern, and I shall not feel that I have performed my duty if I do 
not press the consideration of it upon the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Ido not think this bill will lead to any ex- 
tended discussion. If it shall, I will say to the honorable Senator 
3 notice several days ago that I should call the bill up at 
the earliest practicable moment, and I said that I believed it was as 
sg afore a bill as was likely to be considered at the present session. 

r. BOUTWELL. We shall differ about that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I believe it affects the rights of citizens of the 
United States who have a right to be heard, and it has been now on 
the Calendar for about four months or a much longer time. 

oo Soman I will not object. Ri i 

e tempore. e question is on the motion o 
the Senator from N s 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. No. 606) to establish the 
SERS of Pembina, and to provide a temporary government there- 

or. 

Mr. McCREERY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT 5 tempore. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky ? 

Bets BOUTWELL. It seems to me we had better go on with the 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is the doctrine; one thing at a time. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I object to any yielding. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT m ra sede The bill has been read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. tit be read in committee, so that we may see 
what we have. 

The 27557575 roceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The bill has jast been read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I did not hear it. č 

The Secre resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. ED . Is there any written re with this bill? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is a report which was made at the last 


Congress. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to hear it read. I suppose it states 
the general ground upon which this action proceeds. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Ves, it states the general ground. 

The Secre read the following report, submitted by Mr. Bore- 
man, from the Committee on Territories, March 23, 1874: 

The Committee on Territories, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 44) to estab- 
lish the Territory of Pembina and to provide a temporary govornment therefor, 
have had the same under consideration, and respectfully submit the following re- 


port: 
The same bill was before this committee at the second session of the Forty-sec- 
. and on February 8, 1872, a favorable report was made thereon, as fol- 


“Tt is by this bill to establish and provide a temporary ent for 
a new Terri 6566666666 of the forty- 
0. 


about four hundred miles from north to south, and something less than that in 
width from east to west. Ita from the re of the late census that in 1870 
it contained a po 181, exclusive of Indians; but it is now believed, 


ed of 
from the best evi your committee have been able to obtain, that at this time 
its ulation numbers more than 25,000, 


tervening region, ex- 
uninhabited and with- 
g no direct route of travel 
between these distant settlements, those nedeg in the 8 nae of Pembina, or in- 
deed in any of the more northern sections of the Territo 
ton, the capital, 
ness with the officers and courts of the Territory, are compelled to travel a distance 


l 
| 
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committee believe is a fair and reliable statement of the present condition of that 
of Dakota for which the bill under consideration proposes a separate organ - 


“The Terri for which it is proposed by this bill to provide a government is a 
parallelogram, extending from 3 = the east, rt something less than four 
undred miles, to Montana, on the west, and from the British on the 


tion now of not less than 10,000, having received consi accessions by immi- | ble waters of oh 5 o newspapers are published in the proposed 
ale eee tbe ee of the late census; and it may be added, when Territory, and ng and enterprising towns have been built up at Fargo, J 
Dekota, will leave the latter with a ulation as as the whole Terri. | to and sai while im ment are 
tory had in 1870. The contemplated T 47 will have a r population rapidly filling up the accessible river valleys. Steamboats navigate the Red River 
many of the Territories heretofore estab! bad when they were organized, as miles into arit fis g of 
may be seen 3 tons 3 — 0 ee va Soro ; Neri 105 3 stream in ee 
tee an a any in 1789, 3 on. 850 | telegraph line are in and at Pembina, Grand works, „and Richville 
Michigan, organized in 1805, ulation jess tban.. ue a — held at Fargo bf Caer gee PAER Waited 
are a r and a 
eee in on States land office atoning fee 2 the a place, while ee set- 
esota, tionin, a ce at Bismare accommodate 
* ashington, 8 1853, populati 201 — 7 — ements in the Keren V s. Maay large 2 sey- 
akota, A . hundred miles through the proposed on the waters of the Missouri, 
2 organized a 1861, ppuan pass far above the mouth of the Yellowstone into Montana, ing Govern- 
Bone; 1863, pop —— ht for the forts and es, and eine: 5 for the mining a 
“ climate seasons several thousan: e have gone northern terri 
hay of a eee z eer cee a = homes, and- in anticipation of the favorable action of 
ins tt eee , also, to add that the of Dakota have twice—in 1871, and 
e Northern Pacitic orialized Con behalf of the establishment of this new 
tory from east to west, and tory, in which state with great force the facta which induce them to do 
supply the means of y and ene ane — of N Ash those inhabi the proposed Territory, as 
1 vani o the coun: y. 
improve and inerease in popula are that this Territory will oontious to rapidly | YS 2 tho cujention that e Territory will entail ad- 
fending and adding to charge on the the committee submit the following communica- 
it is believed that these desirable results will be greatly facilitated and ren: the Secretary of the ; 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1874. 
5 T e ch Tour MIE the yea 

ues! inform “ thecharge u Treasury for each 
ie Territories, and the items That make up the same.” 
reply I inclose herewith a statement showing the 1 under heads of 
on account of each Territory durin, years 1872 and 1873. 


the 
items of expenditure for fuel, furniture, lights, are so numerous 
that it is not practicable to them in detail. = 

Iam, very A WM. A. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


The following extract from a delivered in the House of tatives 
on the 14th instant, by Hon. M. K. Armstrong, present Delegate from ‘ota, your 


Salaries: governor, &0 
Legislative expenses 
Contingent expenses 


NEW MEXICO. 


Salaries: governor, &ùũ.ũw tt „ I 
— ——— x 2 
e 17,349 23 
14. 198 90 
16, 768 79 
Salaries: governor, & ........... ere 3 23 —＋*ͤ»2“«ꝛ«« „81800. 
eee be ee ß ß E ER EE A Er 16, 998 70 
— — $1, 075 05 — 17,9373 


Aggregate expenditure for the nine Territories for two years, $490,803.78. One- erage, as may be seen above, is $27,266.87, and is a small outlay for the benefits real- 


nin the above is the av: expenditure for one Territory for two years, and from such a government. 2 

is $54,533.75}. One-half of the last-named sum shows the average annual expendi- | It must be conceded that the de ent and growth of this Territory will tend 

ture of one Territory, and is $27,266.87. to add to the wealth and prosperity of the nation, and it can be no less apparent 
This communication and statement show the separate and expendi- | that the thousands of hardy and enterprising le within its boundaries, who, 

ture out of the Treasury for all the Territories for two consecutive years, thus in- | by the sacrifices energy, and industry indi le to success in border life, are thus 

cluding the expenses of a session of the „„ contributing to the resources of the country, havea right, even though it necessitates 

the a small annual draught on such resources, to demand a recognition of their situation, 


average annual charge on the Treasury for a territorial government. This av- 
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wants, and interests by the establishment of a local government that will be acces- 
transaction of business at only a reasonable expendi- 


sible for the their necessary 
tnre of their time and means. 
The committee, therefore, back said bill with some verbal amendments, 


and recommend that the same do pass. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Of course, at some day or other this will be a 
proper bill in substance; but it does not appear to me from the state- 
ment of the report and with the number o le there now that it 
is wise to set up a distinct territorial organization, which costs the 

ple a good deal of money and costs the United States a deal. 
be course the organization has to be just as expensive, just as many 
offices and places, substantially, as if the people were much more 
numerous than they are. I do not think that in this late stage of the 
session we ought to h a bill of this kind through, and I move 
therefore to ne its consideration until the first Monday 
in December, which will leave it its place for consideration next win- 
ter, when we shall have more recent information about it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I trust that motion will not prevail. The bill 
has been padine upon the Calendar now for four months in the 
Senate. If any 
up because it was near the head of the Calendar, and I thought that 
s ie the Senate proceeded to tbe consideration of bills upon the 
Calendar it would be reached in its proper order and passed without 
any struggle or objection. I was en in that view, and having 
failed, in the light of those facts, I perhaps failed to do my duty in 
not urging it earlier upon the consideration of the Senate. But as a 
matter of right to the citizens of the United States who have settled 
in Northern ota, I believe this bill should be considered at the 

resent session. It has been repeatedly petitioned for by the inhab- 
itants of the Territory, and twice at least memoralized for by a 
unanimous memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Dakota. 
There are special and particular reasons why, as a matter of right to 
the inhabitants of the Territory and as a matter of economy to the 
General Government, this Territory should be organized. 

The present Territory of Dakota extends from Nebraska on the 
south to the British possessions on the north, a distance of four hun- 
dred miles, and from Minnesota on the east to Montana on the west, 
almost the same distance. It contains an area of 150,000 square 
miles; more than three times greater than the State of New York; 
nearly three times as large as all New England. The present set- 
tlements in the Territory of Dakota are comprised in two separate 
and distinct communities, entirely separate and distinct from their 

phical position. The inhabited portion of Southern Dakota, 

e old-settled portion of Dakota, is along the Missouri River. Its 
commercial relations are with Nebraska, Sioux City, and through 
Iowa to Chicago, Northern Dakota, that portion which this bill pro- 
poses to create into a new Territory, is settled for two hundred miles 
along the Northern Pacific Railway and along the Red River of the 
No Its commercial relations are with Du Luth, Saint Paul, and 
Milwaukee. 

The business relations of the two portionsof the Territory are en- 
tirely separate and distinct. The members of the Legislature from 
the northern part of the Territory of Dakota are often compelled in 
the winter to travel as far east as Chicago in order to reach the cap- 
ital. They have been paid for sixteen hundred miles mileage for 
that travel. So it is to reach the supreme court; soit is in enforcing 
the United States laws; the expenses of the extra mileage for this 
wide extent of travel will very nearly make up for the additional 
on age of the creation of the new Territory. I believe that a wise 

cy and a just regard for the rights of the citizens of the United 
tates who have gone there to make it their home demand that this 
bill should be 2 and passed at this session. 

I trust the Senator from Vermont will not press his motion, but 
that we may be allowed to vote on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont to postpone the bill until the first Monday 
in December next. - 

The question being put, there were on division—ayes 10, noes 16; 
no quorum icon 

. HITCHCOCK. I hope the Senator will withdraw the motion 
and let the vote be taken on the p of the bill. 

Mr.EDMUNDS. Imade the motion use I thought it was right, 
and if I withdraw it I should do what I thought was wrong. I do 
not think the bill ought to be hurried throngh without more time to 
consider it. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Let us have the —— and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. T is a quorum present. The 
yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
23, nays 23; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, 2 

3 y, Bayard, Bout well, Cockrell, Conkling ay Dawes, 
Marinon, Morrill, Sargent, Saulsbury, Stevenson, Thurman, and Withers—23. 


Da’ 
Hamlin Hare initchoosk, Ingalls Kell Logan, Moc eMas Xitob : 
ey, — 

e Paddock, Patterson, — r Banes Wallace, West, Windom, 
ABSENT. —Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Barnum, , Booth, Bruce, Burnside, 

Cameron of a Clayton, Conover, 8 Goldthwaite, Gordon, 

Johnston, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Morton, Norwood, Randolph, Robert- 

son, Sharon, Sherman, W. and Whyte—25. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 


y isin fault, perhaps I am. I deferred calling it | P 


The bill was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. WINDOM. I think this bill bra, as to pass, There are already 
two hundred miles of railroad in that Territory; the northern portion 
of it is settling up very rapidly; and I think it is a fact that is not 
poean understood that one of the best farming regions in the 

nited States lies in this new Territory. There are several 
farms adapa Gei opened in it of from one thousand to three thou- 
sand acres. o thousand or three thousand acres have been already 
broken upon several farms. There is one farm opened or partially 
opened by a company of over thirty thousand acres, and from three 

d to four thousand acres are now under the plow. 
The people of that portion of the territory (and it issettling so rap- 
idly that the population is becoming heavier there than in any other 
of it) are compelled in order to reach the capital of the present 
erritory to travel some eight to twelve hundred miles, to come 
over the railroad through Minnesota and by way of Chicago or Du- 
buque westward through Iowa, until they reach the capital of their 
Territory. It seems to me that there is a very good reason for the 
parage 15 this bill, and without taking the time of the Senate I hope 
it may 
Mr. M LAN. What is the capital? 

Mr. WINDOM. Yankton, the present capital, I will say at the sug- 
gestion of my colleague, is situated in the southern part of the Ter- 
ritory, but-there is no tate 4 reaching it by the modern means of 
communication except what I have stated, some eight to twelve 
ane ti I was rdered to be 

e bill was o to be en for a third ing, and was 
read the third time. — 8 
Ree EDMUNDS. Lask for the yeas and nays on the passage of the 

ill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. McDONALD, (when his name was called.) I am with 
my colleague [ Mr. MORTON] until he returns on all political questions, 
and not regarding this as a political question, I vote yea. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 31, nays 19; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. , Burnside, Cameron of Christiane 
Coc Cragin, Ferry Hamlin, Harvey, Bie ace. How Jones at 
i 


erry, 
Nevada, Kelly, MoCreery, McDonald, McMillan, Maxey, Mitchell, Mo: Oglesb; 
Paterson, Ransom, Sherman, Spencer, West, Windom, W. el 


NAYS—M Anthony, Ba: Boutwe kling, , 
Eaton Lende eng agr. E 3 Peck 


3 W 
Cla: A a Dennis, Berger, Galithweita, Gordon Jo Jones 
5 ora, Tae Morten, Ned, Randolph, Robértess Wien, un Ware 
So the bill was passed. 

J. E. PANKEY. 


Mr. MOCREERY: I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of 

Mr. BOGY. I wish to make a motion in connection with the sub- 
ject just before the Senate before the bill is disposed of. 

Mr. McCREERY. I want the bill taken up, and then the Senator 
can make his motion. I move to proceed to the consideration of the 
2 5 No. 2894) for the relief of J. E. Pankey, of Fulton County, 

entucky. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides for the payment 
to J. E. Pankey of $1,020.12 for unused and uncanceled (tobacco) 
revenue-stamps which have been returned to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and are now on file in his office. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us hear the report read. 

The PRESIDENT pro There is no report. 

Mr. MCCREERY. There is a report from the House committee with 
a letter of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What committee reported the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Committee on Finance. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. JOHN 
YounG Brown from the Committee of Claims in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the 20th of May, 1876: 

The Committee of Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. £894) for the 
relief of J. E. Pankey, of Fulton County, Kentucky, report: 

The bill directs the payment to J. E. key the sum of $1,029.12 for unused and 
uncanceled (tobacco) revenue-stamps which have been returned to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, and are now on file in his Office. 

The letter of the Commissioner accompanying ths bill, of date April 4, 1876, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of this committee, shows that the claimant returned the 
above amount of stamps to the Commissioner, and your committee are of opinion 
that the bill for his relief should reg Belper aa ent striking out the worda 
“with interest thereon from the Ist day of April, 1872,” which occur in the sixth 
and seventh lines of the same. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time; and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask to finish the reading of the report which 
was suspended yesterday of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BouTWELL] from the special committee. It was laid over on account 
of the minority report not being quite ready, and it is now hung up 
between heaven and earth. Lask that it be read before the Senate 
so as to get it into the files in the regular way, 


1876. 
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Mr. BOGY. I thought I had the floor. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senator from Vermont asks 
that the report ede by the Senator from Massachusetts be laid be- 
fore the Senate. i 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And the minority report. 

Mr. BOGY. I thought I had the floor. I desire to make a motion 
in connection with the Pembina bill. The Senator from Kentucky 
would not allow me at that time to go on. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President 

Mr. BOGY. I desire to propose a change of the name of the Ter- 
ritory, and if I give the reasons I think the Senate will adopt the 
change unanimously. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think this can be disposed of in a moment. 

Mr. BOGY. I yielded to the Senator from Kentucky a while ago. 
I move to reconsider the bill passed a few moments ago for the crea- 
tion of the Territory of Pembina. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator can enter the motion, but another 
matter is now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider will be 
entered. 

AFFAIRS IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I understand now that these reports are laid be- 


fore the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT 2 They are. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Now I do not ask to ha ve them read clear through 


if auybody does not want to have them read, but let them 
printed in the RECORD, so that we can read them without reading 
them here, if that is agreeable to everybody. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to both reports 
being printed in the E 7 
Mr. BAYARD. Including the minority views? 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly. i 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. It 


is so ordered. 
The report of the committee is as follows: 


The commi 
Sist of last, and instructed to inquire how far the rights of the people of 
Mississippi, guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States, and secured espe- 
cially by The Afteenth amendment, were violated tage fraud, or intimidation at 
the élection held in that State on the 2d of November, 1875, respectfully submit to 
the Senate the Legros | taken, with the conclusions of the committee thereon. 

The testimony will fully support the allegation that force, fraud, and intimida- 
tion were used generally and successfully in the political canvass of 1875, 

But before proceeding to a detailed statement of the facts, and conclusions sus- 
tained and warranted by the proof, the committee think it proper to refer to the 
sog estions and excuses offered in justification of the outrages committed. 

thas been alleged that Governor Ames was an untit to hold the office to 
which he was elected in the year 1873; but, on the contrary, the committee find 
from the evidence as well as from general report in Mississippi that Governor Ames 
was not only not amenable to any just charge affecting his rele integrity, his 
character as a ro officer, or his ability for the duties of chief magistrate of that 
State, but that his fitness in all these particulars was sustained by the testimony of 
those who were not in accord with him politically. The committee refer especially 
to the testimony of Hon. J. A. P. Camp 1 by the existing government 
one of the judges of the supreme court of the State of Minsiasi pi. . 

The evidence submi tends to show, what cannot be denied, that there 
were many persons in office in the State of ppi, yin elective offices, 
in the several counties, who were either incapable or dishonest ; and there were 
a few of the same character connected with the State government. The conduct 
of these persons, however, was not approved by the governor nor by the masses of 
8 against a class of led “ carpet. 

ts and o! a persons ca w " are 

troquet into deposition of witnoses posed to the republican y in the 
State. It is tobe tted that a small number of the immigrants from other 
misused the confidence of the black people, secured office, and betrayed the trusts 
confided to them. But the number of su porene; compared to the whole num- 
ber of immigrants, was very small ; and it is 1 to say that the great 9 
are intelli; upright, and brave men from the North n 
es odds to 


ip! 

b 8 ril of their lives, are now stragglin against 

maintain thelr political opinions and to secure a just administration govern 
men 

It is all that dw the last six or eight the e: of the State have 
eee . end teat heave . de for wikielr no 


ly 
adequate return has been received by the . Comparisons are made between 
the rate of taxation previous to the war and since the year 1870, and the conclusion 


is drawn that large sums of money are extorted from the people and wasted, or 
through negligence and extravagance lied. 
It is undou true that taxes are higher in the State of Mississippi than 


were to 1#60; but the rate of increase is far less than in some of the north- 
— tes, where no serious complaints are made against the administration of 
public 
It is to be observed also that previous to the war taxes were not levied for the 
of schools in Mississippi; indeed, there was no system of public instruc- 
tion ; and that since the war Lhouses have been erected in all parts of the 
State for the education of the children of both races, and large sums of money 
have lesap e aaa annually for the maintenance of schools, including schools for 
ers. 


It is truo that previous to the war the taxes were im; upon slaves and 
upon business, while since the war the taxes have been chiefly upon personal 


prey and upon land. 
In 1873 the State expenses were $953,000; in 1874, $908,000; and in 1875 the ex- 
were only $618,000. The State debt, not including trust-funds, is only 


‘A tax of $1.60 upon each will pay the public debt and meet the current 
e ra year. (Testimony, 8.) 
Attorney General Harris makes the following statement in regard to taxation for 


of twenty-six years. He says: 
for example, twenty years of in Mississippi, and see what 
amount of money and they held uninter- 
rupted sway, as we can best ascertain from the reports of the anditor and treasurer, 
to 1870 and compare it with six years of republican rale from 1210 to 167, inohi 

compare 1 10 u- 
sive, the following is shown: 


ttee appointed under a resolution of the Senate adopted on the 


2888888288 


Expenditures: 

0 er er eee rrr) $295, 933 48 $663, 536 
1851 * 226,407 41 1, 824, 161 
802, 579 76 6, 819, 894 
288 45 2, 210, 794 
296 84 5, 446,732 
578 19 J. 410, 250 
896 79 1, 860, 809 
086 57 625, 817 
659 00 525, 078 
015 00 463, 219 

74¹ 49 


3,478, 906 78 2 £79, 


„Total expenditures for six years, $5,957,525.78. 


“The twenty years of administration show an unnual average of 
pp peng he six years of republican administration show an annual average 


i may be claimed to be unfair, as it embraces four years of the war; but, for ` 
the sake of let us strike out the four years of the war, or the amount ex- 


ded during those four 1861, 1862, 1 and 1864, and add in lieu thereof 
2 1 in 1800, $063,536.55, and 


wo have an e diture of §12,184,- 
annual e 8009, 200 95, as st $992,920.96. From this it 
that the republican administration than the 
ministration; but there are 


several 
the taxes were paid in gold and silver, and everything much cheaper than since the 


were abo ut sixty or sixty-five cents on the dollar; the capitol and mansion 
were dilapidated ; the peniten and asylum were too small, and had to 
be extended ired, and 


ngage phe yrs e oto the State by dlepensing with the N 
was ren more ve 0 
court, the of which had been formerly paid by the 1 1b kante 
diction was given to the chancery court, and the number of citizens had more than 
doubled, and all departments of State government rendered necessarily more ex- 
vo. 8 the school system has been carried on at an expense v. 
a thin never existed before the war. The expenditures for 

in the six years have been about $320,000 per annum. Let us add a few 
items which have been necessary since the war, and for which no expenditures 
were ever made by the democracy, by way of annual averages, and it will be seen 


at a glance why it is that the e tures have been larger than formerly: 
For school We $320, 000 
a homies by the chancery court, (probates’ salaries by the 

counties,) (Code, 1857, p. 423) .........-. T 36, 

Average annual improvements on public buildin, PES — 100,000 

County record, &., furnished, (destroyed during the war, and e: 
7/)))FCGCõͤͥ (KT on vonab sate cman bana uowhes 12, 500 

Making an average per annum o 469, 200 

Taking this from the a , $992,920.96, leaves $523,720.96. These were neces- 

sary expenses, never incurred by a democratic administration. The only common- 

school 8 in the State before the war seemed to be a well. system to 


ander the school fund of the State as rapidly as the same was donated to the 
State by the ia Sas pe as the RT of tho fund will show. Take these items 
from the annual expendi of the six years of republican administration, and 
the a e is reduced per to $523,720.96; thus showing the average annual 
aspen the republican administration to be, on the old of State expenses, 
actually $75,480 less than the ave! expenses under the democratic rule of twenty 
years, with less than one-half of the ci to be governed, and at a time when 


expenditures everywhere were largely in advance of former years. Many other 
items of extenordinery expenses have been incurred since January, 1870, ony in- 
cluded in these statements, 


„This, I think, shows a fair statement of the expenditures for the last twenty- 
six twenty years of democratic rule and six years of blican rule, 

“The taxes haye been increased and decreased for the ne Biete, Parnes, 
for the six years alluded to, as follows: 1870, 5 mills on the dollar; in 1871 it was 
4 mills; in 1872, j erg in 1873 it was 124 mills; in 1874 it was 14 mills; in 1875 
it was 91. In the last three years there was a school tax as follows: 1873 and 1874 a 
school tax of 4 mills, and for 1875, 2 mills. This is included in the above estimate, 
and the counties were restricted in their levies for county purposes as follows: 
Bowes of 1872 the counties were prohibited from levyitig a tax which, with the 
State and school tax added, shall not exceed 25 mills on the dollar, and in 1875 they 
were restricted to 20 mills on the dollar. 

“Tt seoms that the real complaint of tae papia of the State, as to the burden of 
taxation, grows out of the fact that the le property of the State is, in the 
main, unproductive ; and to evade the tax the tax-payers, mgiving their property 

m 


to tho assessor, place it far below its actual value, and continue year after year to 
reduce the 8 values of the ar as a 

The statements made by Hon. G. E. Harris, attorney- Captain H. T. 
Fisher, and Mr. E. Barksdale are referred to as presenting both sides of the case, 


and eons. the best means at the command of the committee for a just judg- 
men 

The testimony taken tends to show that those who participated in the means by 
which the on of 1875 was carried by the democratic rely, for justifica- 
mir spon the facts of maladministration, as set forth in testimony submitted 
wi 


In the opinion of the committee, those errors and wrongs, if admitted to the ex- 
t furnish crimes estab- 


tent claimed, no justification whatever for the ou and 
lished by the testimony. 
It is also in justification of the acts of intimidation, and of the crimes 


committed a the canvass and at the election, that Governor Ames had organ- 
ized, or attempted to organize, a force, termed the militia. At the time of 
the riot at Clinton, on the 4th of September, 1875, which resulted in the death of at 
least 2 — rsons, there was no military organization in the State. The sam of 
$60,000 hai m appropriated by the Legislature at its pi session, for the 
organization and support of a mili force; and the event at Clinton, in connec- 
tion with the fact of rbances in portions of the State, led Governor Ames 
+ Ss its organization. At tho same time he issued the following proclama- 


PROCLAMATION. 
STATE OF Mississipi, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Jackson, September 7, 1875. 
persons have formed themselves into miy tions in various 


Whereas 
: Parisot iie Bta wine! aneta of Eres 8 r 15 88 
support of each other point to poin counties and from one county 
another without the approval or consent of the peace officers of such counties, and 
without the . the state government; and 


ve overthrown vil government in Yazoo County, 
„„ pirme prae and created and fearin Warren an 


other counties, causin; J)7J%%%à%00000SSS MEAT PRRI S 


their homes; an 
Whereas such action has alread Ta nad arses injury. eee 
ple, and, 3 will result in incalculable 


Now, therefore, I, Adelbert recnce at ths Sate of do hereby 
make penai mand sona belonging ¢o each -n pah 

band forthwith; and I hereby require all citizens to renderobedience rr 
ences officers the various counties in the preservation of peace and order 


whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the great seal of 
the e Stato of Miasiasippi tobe aed this the th day of September, A. D; 1875. 


L. 8.] 


By Mie Ky in er of e 


Some of the officers selected by him were native-born white citizens who had 
SE le AE eee e 
See testimony o 


recruits from the white as well as from the black population. ( 
General Hurst, 87.) 

This effort on part of the r, it is now claimed, was the occasion 
seized by the di for themselves, 3 resist 
the black militia; but, in fact, such been effected parny a 
is shown by the testimony Clinton riot, and in the end | t became the 


and the white isan cinean, of the State were 
Gon H. Swann, pages 207, 065 W. A. Montgomery and 
‘on. , 08; W. 
Bedard ations aes meme sak ky OA ANECT KENS 
yes: upon persons who were then active, or who had been active, in the 
ublican party. 
CTT a 
8 the democratic State Governor Ames, on the 
October, 1875, the attempt to organize the foe akon: General George 
on his part $e scouts 6 paioutal Mackin end She LRI Sac. See 


State. 
The outrages perpetrated by the white poop in the canvass and on the day of 
5 Whatever in acts or the policy of Governor Ames 
The dare his part to organize the militia for the preservation of the public 
been in organizing and arming themselves to rei rand the 
of the democrats in and themsel governor 
should 


peace wful, an pee prosen 
ee ee case of failure on 


on that the militia shall consist of the able- 

3 and the of forty-five 

Legislature provi by an act passed at its 

session in the year 1 5 use the militia 

for the su; pression af such riots aa those of Vi and Clinton, and this with- 

out regard to tho question whether the white or k race was most respon- 
e 


In gree anapa ki Bard committee the riot at Clinton was in harmony with the 


or the vio of the amo sas erat reamed 


Ji W. À (pags oe a ers, 

Joka, W. de easy ose 4, an Pee SUL ROUTER THES 
gave this advice: 

Sansha by ent phe | eect 


sary. And to this end it is pruposed ee en 
the nearest anti- nadical clu e committee of ten discreet, intelligent, an 
reputable citizens, Ico iden 
. ity, toattend as representatives of the tax- weet pe hee dae na 
2 ap ere e the negroes pene a that birani 
0 speakers ere m 0 3 an 
and e eee 


Genus t then and 
and compel Ghee to ta oe ath be gett the i — gr S 


Nor do these ali iaaa find —— excuse in the 8 ent made tedly by wit- 
nesses, that the n ‘ere organizing or threatened or contem: organizing 
— into military vende for the destruction of the white race. The evidence 
shows conclusively that there were not only no such organizations, but that the 
bn realy bee Le generally; that those who had arms were furnished with 
and second-hand Saapa 'and that their leaders, both religious and polit- 

ical, had discountenanced a resort to force. Many rumors were current among the 
T massing in large bodies, but in all cases 


majority, 
Ren to carry the election, and this with a purpose to resort 
— „ wer, seg oo oa rt of come of thom the murder | 
rominen re} 

aac wen S how ow largo the commen 5 who were 
posed to the outrages Aueh b s report are proved to have taken i poco. This 
minority, however, is for the time overawed and as powerless to resist the course 
of events as are the members of the republican 8 Under more favorable cir- 
cumstances Jaor say be able to co-operate with the friends of order and redeem 

the State from the control of the revolutionary element. 
ARO poe nang Sargon lS men of the State, especially those who 
reached manhood during the war or who have arrived at that condition since the 


pee "the fact that the democra: 

a conti and in in the _ 88 . e t- 
advan are a 

Cll — degree responsible 
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laborers to vote the democratic ticket. This tion was made mani 
newspaper articles, by the resolutions of conveni and by the declarations of 
land-owners, ters, and farmers to the workmen whom 6 und by 
the incorporation in contracts of a provision that they should the 
T voted the republican ticket, 

3.) Democratic moiety babe. peepee 3 the State, and the able- 

ied members were also organized generally 8 companies and fur - 
nished with the best arms that could be procured o fact of their 
existence was no secret. although persons not in „ the movement were 
excluded from membership. Indeed their object was more fully attained by public 
declarations of their organization in connection with the intention, everywhere ex- 
pressed, that it was their purpose to carry the election at all hazards. 

In many places these organizations one or more ie peas of „ 
teeny leces of artillery were carried over the counties and disc 1 10 ald by 2 
by the 


the neighborhood of Ee meg ms meetings and at mi 
dea For many weeks before the Arora members of this 3 
3 traversed the various counties, menacing the voters and 2 eir 
88 t as well as by day. This statement is sustained by the es of 
A. Montgomery, Captain E. O. Sykes, J. D. Vertner, leading democrats 
kas oration 6 de counties, as well as by the testimony of a large number of trust- 
W. 7 an cans, 
(4.) It appears from the testimony that, for some time previous to the election, 
A was impossible, in a e number of the counties, to hold republican meetings. 
In the republican - es of Warren, Hinds, Lowndes, Monroe, Co and 
Holmes meetin the republicans were distarbed or broken up, and all attempts 
— o in public discussion were abandoned by the republicans many weeks 
‘ore Selection. 
(5.) The riots at Vicksburgh on the 5th of July and at Clinton on the 4th of bran 
rea 


(2.) There was a general disposition on the part of white employers to 828 
eat by 


y 2 7 wotil . * 
republicans, and particularly the ne; from or attending meetin, 
and especially deter ate from the exercise 2 ee to vote on the day 

e degree attained 
(6.) Following the Hota ton, the country for the next two days was scoured 
by detachments from th a p eea military organizations over a circuit of 
many — 3 — and a number of e g persons were killed. The number 
has peyor pata correctly, but it may be estimated fairly as between 


Among the 8 victims of those days of Ae e eee William 
E; oan Sa white man, a teacher by profession, a justice of the peace by the choice 
of his fellow-citizens, and a candi for ection upon — can ticket. 
He was a resident of payne with 3 be ator var 180, 


related by his wile is hore given in oF aaa 


ASSABSINATION OF MR. HAFFA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7, 1876. 
Mrs. Auziva F. Harra sworn and examined. 
PERSONAL STATEMENT. 
By the eae 
you lived in Mississippi ; if s0, 


ser. Yen si fa aia ‘ebruary since raat went ies 


22 What waa your husband’ 8 
Did you go to Mississippi with him 1 


@ He ia mot tiving nowt è. 
0, 
58 42 state to the committee the time when he died and the circumstances 


A. Do desire me to state {piaco fn Si 
W can stato Just what tool Ine In Taste e t 


tant think important. 
© were ti here about two months and a half or — 55 


er 


pt 
83 
EH 
H 
3 


i 
13 


E 
A 


n . yt e e Mr. Haffa went 
the purpose of ofa ORE 


Ss Coun auth, third district. 
VISITED TO DEFINE HIS POLITICS, 


ear what town? 
from Vicks! I don't remember; but 
we lived within a few miles of Auburn, Mississippi; think it was two or three 
miles, After we had been living there about three months we were waited upon 
by Tue Aneen oe Poa Hat and they asked Mr. Haffa whether he was a friend to the 
33 using a profane word. They called him outside and 
I follow him and s ok Se OOUR EOS e EDAT SP 
Ge yon kere pease ge septa a 
Frank and William B owners of the land. William Bush was not an 
owner, but Frank was. William Bush was the agent for his wife and did all the 
Molio Bust o with the estate, which belonged to his wife. Her name was 
ollie Bus 


Mr. Haffa said he was a friend to any one, be he black or white, that was de- 
serving of his friendship. They then said to him, “ We understand that you are a 
friend of the nigger,” using profane language ; they made some other remarks, 
I don't remember what; but they went away, aud a short time after that they came 
back and inquired for He was not in; he was out in the field. They went 
out there where he was, and my little boy, who e out there, said that they used 
some insulting toward Mr. Haffa, and that the y threatened him. He came 
sro a m the field and said to me, “Momma Tem am afraid there will 


culty here. 
ELECTED JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 


an the colored people nominated him for squire—magistrate—and he received 
+S ee from 8 Governor Alcorn, who was then governor of Mississippi. 
That raised the n of the white people. They declared no northern man 
should come down there and rule them. they sent up a number of petitions to 
have him removed, Governor Alcorn said was Os was nothing against him that he 
could find out, and unless there was something else against him than his birth he 
oat not 3 “eg long as it was the s of the majority of the people, 
who are colo: 

So then he fulfill. ‘his office for two years, and the first election came on and 
he was renominated for the same position, and he was elected by the a tho Bushes. 
time. Then he had occasion to have some business with these people, 

MR. eee LASHED, 


Q Was it private or public business 
I have forgotten now ; cones tay. They came to the house one Sat- 


z don 
: 


pe pekpope 


lal 
: 
8 
7 
5 
7 


1876. 
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urday afternoon; I don't know what time it was, but anyhow they got the col. 
ored people all to leave the premises except one, an old colured woman; she could 
not get away. They came to the house and asked me if Mr. Haffa was in. Isaid, 
Ves.“ They said they wanted to see him. I went to the door as usual—I always 
went to the door when there was white people come around, for I was very much 
afraid of them myself. 

So they got him out by a tree a short distance off, and they had hitched their 
horses to that tree. I watched them, and they took a cowhide and commenced to 
lash him very freely with it. Iran out and grasped him around the waist. They 
said,. We will show you what southern blood is.” Mr. Haffa never said a word. 
I said, “ Mr. Bush, you have a wife in beaven and a child also, here; remember 
what your fate willbe. Iam here among strangers.” He says, Well, you have 
got no business to be down here among such an illiterate class of people.“ 


MES. HAFFA INJURED. 


I kept on, and I presume it lasted over an hour, perhaps two 
hours ; and they kept on until they got up to the house, and then Frank Bush took 
hold of me and threw me violently st a sill in front of the door, and the effects 
of it I have never got over yet. I was laid up in uence of it for about a 
month, I was taken to Jackson, Mississippi. Senator Caldwell, of Mississippi, a 
colored man, paid my expenses there, which cost him $50. I was there for a month 

; was not ab'e to be home at all; they had no hopes of me. 

e to Jackson to make his bond forjhis posi- 
tion as magis' for the term. He was there for a few days and 


went back and attended to his business, leaving me there. 


HER HUSBAND INSULTED—HER BOY FIRED AT. 


Then I went home, and there was nothing of any moment occurred for several 
months. Then Robinnett, a brother-in-law of these Bushes, met Mr. Haffa coming 
from the d with my little boy, who was on a mule, and Mr. Haffa was ona 
horse. Robinnett came up to Mr. Haffa and took hold of his whiskers, and told 
him he wanted him to come down off his horse and he would have it out with him 
there. Mr. Haffa somehow F 
horse ran, and then Robinnett fired at my little boy. 

ATTEMPT AT ASSASSINATION. 


Owing to the excitement he could not get out any warrant to have the man ar- 
rested, and there was never anyt done with So, repeatedly after that, 
the Bushes made attempts at Mr. H; and Mr. Haffa had always somebody with 
him wherever he went. He bad to be guarded by the colored people. Even in go- 
ing to the stable, which was no farther than from here across the street, he was 
afraid of his life. One evening after he came home from the depot—he went there 
ony < a Saturday £0 get his walla eon of & rember of the board of super- 
visors— sp Br Bi Acedia pe ag he was an officer anyhow; his name was 
Fatheree, I always answered the door if hy deem called at night, and, in fact, in 
the day-time as well as 8 I thought might do better Mr. Haffa—he 
came to the door and says: “Is Mr. Haffa in!“ Says I. Yes, sir.“ He says, “I wish 
to see him on business.” I Said, Won't you alight and walk in!“ He said, “No.” 
I went in and told Mr. Haffa, and I went out with a candle, and he says to me, 
Lg yon go ins it is too cold for you here, you willtake cold.” The yor man 
says to him, ‘ d your wife in; Í want to talk about business it is not 
prudent for ladies to be present.” There was a colored woman, a school-teacher, 
there, 45 by me. Mr. Haffa then spoke in a more c manner than 
usual, for me to go in, and I went to turn around with the to go in when this 
colored woman just shook her head that way, Iindicating.] and I said, “I will not 

in;” and I turned, and at that moment saw a pistol aimed at Mr. Haffa, He had 

t cocked, but Mr. Haffa snatched it from his hand, and made him get down off his 

horse, and put him in the cotton-house and locked him up until next morning. In 

the mo he knocked at the door and prayed to be let out, and asked Mr. Mama s 
pardon, and said he did not intend anything. 

Mr. Haffa thought, probably, on account of the feeling, that it would be better 
to be lenient than to use means, though he had him in his power, so he let 
him out; and said he, “Squire, 77 ae give me A gee “ It was a small Der- 
1 . Mr. Hatfa said. I dont know that Iwill.“ He said. Will you give 
it back to me, please? I will ise you I won't doany such thing as thatagain, 
and I am very sorry for it, but I was put up to do it.“ . Haffa said, Who put 
3 t?” and he would not say who it was; and he gave him back his pis- 

l, and he went home. 

Two or three days after that his mother called on me—Mr. Haffa was absent at 
the time—and made an apology to me for the conduct of her son. Mr. Haffa sa; 

“ We will think 5 it; we will let it slide, as long as he made — 
for it. In that way probably I can overcome them by kindness.” 


MRS. HAFFA TEACHES SCHOOL AND ADVISES COLORED VOTERS. 


Then he came on North here and remained a year, and left me there as teacher. 
I have been teacher there ever since the public schools have been in The 
school-house was only twenty or thirty yards from my and we held all our 
club meetings there, and in the absence of Mr. Haffa I attended to the business of 
ee ple; was their secretary part of the time, and I did various other 
n or them. 
During the election of McKee the colored le waited on me and asked me if 
I would nade them to vote for McKee. y left it all to me whether he was 


And, ee yt 
e 


the right kind of a man for them to have to re t them in Con I bad 

heard Mr. Haffa s KIOS anys i ea eg ar ee as well as of his inti- 

mate friends at Jackson, one of whom, I think, was Fisher; so I said to 

them, Vote for McKee; vote the republican ticket t through; don't allow 

an to influence you against voting that ticket.“ ey 3 
always 


dence in me from the fact of my being there so long; and they 
me in every respect during Mr. Haffa’s absence. 

I taught a er and night-school up to the day of Mr. Haffa’s murder. He 
came back, I don't remember exactly what time, but I think it was in May—April 
or May, somewhere. 

1 ago was it! 

I think it was three years ago last May, if my m oan ee e 
The colored people waited on him and asked Hm if he would take their school to 
teach, abont seven miles from there. He said he did not know whether he would 
ornot. They asked him if he would take an office at the next election. Said they, 
Wo are determined to have you somewhere, because we are afraid we are go! 
lose you. Weare very much afraid of that, and you have got to remain here with 
us.” 

He always consulted me in every question; said he, “ uaa Pele would you 


MR. HAFFA TEACHES SCHOOL. 


advise me to do!“ Said I, “Do just as you think best. If you it will be re- 
munerative, perhaps you had better take the school.” He said he would give them 
an answer. they came and he finally determined to take the 1, and 
he taught the school up to the time he was assassinated. 

WARNED OF IMPENDING DANGER. 

The school closed on Friday, and the —.— school was the following 
Monday and on Monday, the 6th of September —I have forgotten whether it was 
between two and three or three and four o'clock in the morning—but my affidavit 
that I made out in Jackson has the precise time, but I have fo: now. There 


was a number of colored people waited on Mr. Haffa on the Sunday before. He at- 


tended their Sunday-school, and always preached there Sunday for the colored peo- 


Re; and he came hack and they said to him. Squire, don't you feel afraid of your 
e} Don't you feel timid?!” He said, “No, I am not timid.” They said that the 
white people said they were going to destroy very many, and that they were not 
going to escape a limb, and that he was mentioned as one of them. Said. he, “O, 
no; thero is so much bragzadocio 8 they will harm me 
now, after we have been living here so many years, and they have attempted it so 
often.” 


A FEDERAL OFFICER APOLOGIZES FOR HIS NEGLECT OF DUTY. 

I neglected to say that when we were first struck, how he would take it to court 
and a gentleman that has a United States position, he came to him and — pa 
for not doing his duty to him. I think he is now United States marsh hen 
we first went there he was sheriff, and the Bushes were wealthy, and he said. Mr. 
Haffa, it is no use for to be butting yourself against the bricks while you have 
no money and the Bushes are wealthy, and you might as well drop the case right 


away, for you can't anyth: 

Bat Mr. Haffa iid his damages at 810,00 Theard Mr. Haffa say that himself; 
and he got defeated out of it. Mr. Lake not sending the papers to the 
roper place at the cireuit court our were all lost and we never got any- 


ien the election came around CCT 
to him. He said, I am very sorry for what has ha it was my fault that 
seg pers did not reach their destination.” Says Mr. Haffa, Is itso!” Says 
Ves. 
Do you remember Mr. Lake's first name f 
No, sir. They told me that he had a position there when I was in Jackson. 


THE ASSASSINATION OF MR. HAFFA DESCRIBED. 


We were aroused by the barking of our dog furiously on the morning of the 6th 
of September. I hallooed, “ Who is there“ and no answer. I te 
And then Mr. Haffa 


thing to that effect; and I said, “My God; they have the yard full of men.” 1 
there w S ive seen A. the whole of the 


with one or two wea but 
— them. They them 


they carri 

get in, but we had a small crevice where we 
could our between the door and the sill, and I inserted my foot between 
the door and the sill and kept the door closed. and they could not get in. My 3 

they could not g they aa. took one of the 
fence-rails and broke the door and part of the farniture; and we were halloo- 
ing all the time, Murder! murder!“ and no one came to our assistance. They 
could hear me halloo “ murder" for about two miles, as the hbors told me after- 
ward. Fi ‘ies came up to me 
and choked me, and held a revolver close to my head. ‘ore he choked me a 


oe wat then, and it was lying on the bed, screamin 
so I could not 


my little boy told me 
out in Germantowu— 


am speaking, „an 
“Mamma, I am to die,” and he asked God to have mercy on his soul, and he 
F ; 

THE WIDOW FORCED TO DENY THAT SHE KNEW ONE OF THE ASSASSINS. 


So after the colored had laid him away I said to Mr. Sid. Whitehouse, 
“Mosely is the one that choked me; and he held a revolver at my head ;” and Sid. 
Whitehouse said, Tou know Mr. Mosely was not here.” I said, “Yes, sir; he 
Was; and he spoke out—that is Jimm; . had to recall 
those words for the sake of my life. ey made me it, and say it was not 


PROFANE LANGUAGE—ABUSE OF NORTHERN PEOPLE—A COFFIN REFUSED. 
They came there and set up the 


together 
three other gentlemen—and they did no but use profane all the time, 
northern people» They said that they would jeg hag wr a 


and abuse 

him at all. Colonel Griffin, for- 
here—so he told me—he came and said, “ Mrs. Haffa, I 
won't allow 


sae Senin 
ema la patil dar about the other men that were assassinated the 
same 

4 ASSASSINATION OF A FATHER AND 80N. 


. If know any others you may specify them. You have not yet given the 
asa ihe night wed this tonk place? yet gt 

A. This was the 6th of September, 1875. Well, after Air. TASA was. gona: Se 
colored y were 


there, and they said, Well, I w. like to see any one come to my house and 
kill me in as brutal a manner as they did the sq We have lost our best 
friend.” The names of the e who said were and his wife said. 
“I must go home.” He says to her, Yes, you better go home, for I will be the 
next one.” Mr. ‘Whitehead said,. Dol This name, was Adolph- you better 
be careful how you talk, or the men w. So about 11 o'clock these 


be after ok 
men came back to see if Mr. Haffa was 6, they were looking like hungry 
wolves ; the most fiendish-looking men I ever saw. ey said, “Any colored peo- 
le secreted about your premises here!“ Saye 1 “No, sir.” There was nobody 
the house then but my children and Mr. H I said, “ There is nobody here, 
nated hag nerd pao. mic rere ppd AO eee 
ney.” Two and came in and looked around, and they said that 


arero at 
was all they wanted to know. 

They went over to these colored people’s houses, and took the Stevenses, father 
and son, out, and stood them on a stump and shot them, and killed them instantly. 
ee TOT ee eee poopie TAO CONO O Youn eee eee 

. No, sir; I could not know 4 

Were F 

. No, sir; not last time, the: TEO DOET JEA OEY word OT WEES 
They did not give them „any more than they did Mr. Haffa, when 
ge e 6 house and took them out. : 

ey said they had a large day's work on hand, and that they had to commence 


first night—Whitehead and two or 
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not; I never found out. 


early; and during that day the: E were 
Stel ‘Senator Caldwell but I da w whether they got him at that or 


THE WIDOW ORDERED TO LEAVE. = 


Mr. Whitehead then gave me ten days’ notice to leave; and so the colored people 
harbored me. Ter got away from there, as no one came in and out of the 


bas for they were afraid to 
r. Haffa 


go 
was buried in a rude box, and just the colored people and my son 
went along. He was just wrapped up in a sheet; they would not allow it in any 


other way 


Mr. Whitehead said that I must lea that we were looked upon as spies here. 
5 2 e- eee 


The colored people harbored me until I 


Finally, there was a man, an intimate friend of Mr. Haffa’s, came out with three 
pistols belted around him, and said he would take us in. 
THE COLORED PEOPLE DISARMED. 


They disarmed all the colored le through the country there, took their 
from them, and would not allow ag a it DA ; and before I for the 


they made the colored le break up their clu 
the democratic dings; they com lled them to do so or their life, one or the other. 


They were given ribbons, and I could see them 


clubs at Auburn and Utica; they went to 


and 


and e. one of them ed 
along to the democratic 


CAPTAIN MONTGOMERY GIVES HELP. 


We went to the depot, and Shots Cher ogee for Cones M 


money, and I was obliged to leave 


; of h 
ing; and tain Montgomery raised me a purse of between and forty dol- 
len and Cep — n hiliren 


archases there for the c 


7 


and after I there I was taken into Mr. Wolf's house, the big rt pease of ed- 


ucation, and his Say Teen 83 


there. This is the document that he drew up, [exhibitin 4 
And he went around among the republican mem of 3 


kindly. 
could forme, 33 


a few hours at Mr. Wolf s house, and then was 


How many children have you? 
Ihave two; I have lost my baby. 


ae 


of e murder of Square Hodge, a colored man, Sunday morning, Sep- 
t 


The 
tember 5, is thus told by his 


ASSASSINATION OF SQUARE HODGE. 
JACKSON, Misstsstrri, June 19, 1876. 
Axx Hopes (colored) sworn and examined. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


PERSONAL STATEMENT. 


po 
728 


t day of the week was 


husband come home to 


pope 
= 
g 


3988 


hurt? 


Pe 
5 
Z 
F 
8 
Ẹ 
5 


his arm! 


i 


he 


ee home that night ? 


you how he got hurt? 


885 
E 


FE 


Saturday. The riot was on Saturday. 


Bice! night. 


d your 
es, i he came home Saturday night, in 
‘as 


you know anything about the Clinton riot last September f 
not there. J kage my ngahend aame hose; he was there. 


u 
sir he oala Be yep XS He had it in a sling. 
he got shot. That is all he told me. 


WHITE PEOPLE CAME FOR HIM. 


i 
i 


gs 


Sunda; ä 
$. 


m 
BE 


eir, ana 


ro 
zee 
“= 
5 
3 5 


white poop dame there after him in the morning. 

were 

ry Quick, Willy Locke, Bryan McDonald, John McDonald, George Allen, 
oN Allen Grafton came. 


not know any more. Two or three, I didn't know them. 


> oe eer Da horses or come on foot? 
A. J 
@ On horses 
` Did they h guns? 
ave any 
22 guns and 
STERE PINE t 
Q: Who waa in the house besides yourself? 
doe aes entha hate en ROODE MEAE 
Q Who is he 
John Jones. 


4 0 else 

children. 
How many children! 
j of them. 


g ive you any children yourgelf 
. Yes, 


Wh 
My other brother, Lewis, and brother William, and my mother and little 
00 
Ha 
X. 


house f 
Allen Grafton and John McNeir came in. The rest staid around the house. 
THEY FIND HODGE. 


They made my brother come out from under the bed—m:; 


asked 
said I 
and I 
God 

started to shoot under the house—mother 
was scared and put the children under the 


1 
where Square waa, and said. Is he in the room?” and I did not tell, and 
did not know, at first. Then he asked if they had been at the Clinton riot, 
said that I did not know. Then he said, “If you don’t tell, I will shoot your 
damned brains out.” They made him come out from under the bed, and 


— the children under the honse ; she 


and they gone around. There is 


two doors in the house. Th N ted under the house, and I told them 
ren. Then they came into the house, but could 

uare, and they went out right where he was, and snatched off the weather- 

boards, only one in the room, and the eer wont outside the door and snatched the 


told this; if you had listened to me you would not have come to 2 the: 
told to put his shoes and I got them and said I will put them on, and T 
had to put on and not tie them very well; and some one said, “ Let the 
God damned shoes be; he don’t need any shoes.” I put my brother's coat on him, 
and they carried him before them. 
e asses i er Wh Rd 

5 awa: 
Q: Now what happened e 

Nothing else. 
„RET KILLED HIM.” 
. 
They killed him. T never did find him for a week, until the next Saturday. 

apean aey helt 6s tha look esdign Bayon Le Ge 

nt e swam] 
Eo peas i e A Re see Bo 1 

man who was 0 ou e 
‘had ba bape AROA ts body, and werk and gute fgg phe oe 
blaze on the trees all the way out, and then we got the news; and Mr. he 
took and made a box for us, and he loaned us a wagon, and we went after him that 
Saturday. 


You found his body! 

The buzzards had eat the entrails; but from the body down here [indica 
it was as natural as ever. His shoes were tied just as I had tied them. Thes 
bone was on the outside of the grave, and this arm was out slightly and the other 
was off. Some we didn't find. We ed up the rings of the bone. We 
the pocket-book, and there was the up, and this ring was put on 
tree and the black one was on the ground; one. 

By Mr. BAYARD: 


3 before! 

Q--Do 7o kepe the meaning of taking an oath f 

| e ptt CRUEL IRS Reap swearing falsely? 
ASSASSINATION OF SENATOR CALDWELL. 


An eqnally horrid crime was the murder of Senator Caldwell and his brother, at 
8 night. A history of W by Mrs. 
w 


Cald which we here quote in her own 
Mrs. MARGARET ANN CALDWELL (colored) sworn and examined, 

By the CHAIRMAN : 

What is your name! 
k Ann Caldwell. 

I EA tee 

In County. 

CCC 

es, 
F 

When did he die? 

Thursday night, in the Christmas. Him and his brother was killed. 
N 76666. 

I know when he left the house on the Thursday evening, in the Christmas, 


between dark and sundown. In the beginning of the day he was cat om hie for, 
chase all day. The first commencement was an insult passed on his nephew, and 


STORY OF HIS ASSASSINATION. 
David Washington he is in Washington He is there in busin 

; he n now. 0 ere ess; 
watchman in the 77... Sa toaa n zn or 
So they picked a fuss; Waddy Rice in George W. s blacksmith shop in 
Clinton. tga beg prp this way: I think David asked. How many 
did he kill on the day of the Moses riot; who did he shoot!“ David said that he 
did not know as he shot anybody; said he didn't know that he shot anybody. The: 
told he said, he came there to kill the white and if he did, to do hi 
work in the day, and not to be seeking their lives at night. David came immediately 
back to my house. His uncle was at the fox-chase. Isaid, “Don’t go out any more., 
1 
His uncle sent him down for something. He staid in the house until he came. 
That was about four o'clock in the ev „and some one had told about the 

with his nephew, and he walked down town to see about it, I ni ye 

He was down town a half hour, and came back and eat his dinner, and just be- 


i 


just Bell, lored 

Calwell, yon had beter go down and see about Me. Caldwell, ink © white 
as es are ns their guns and pistols, and you had better go 

a’ wn.” 

myself; I did not want to go myself, but went to Professor Bell and 

said would he go and get him. Mr. Bell went, and he never came back at all until 


; they went the door and some slid do win 
they sprang; some went over the fence. They all ran to the chapel and 


w) was, 
I went to go into Mr. Chilton’s store and every store was closed 
it was ey 5 3 — ihe — 3 eee 
s was lit hra chandelier, as I went over the 5 saw 
— ed over and H looked at him, but I did not ee it 


lose ma; VCC ) there was Jud, 
Cabinis, who-waa a particalar friend, may Eos 5 He 
was si 5 th a blue strap, in the center of the ; 
and as I went to go in the, me and threatened to hart and “ eit 
dammed hot for me,” and the judge among the balance; but he said he didn't know 
me afterward. And they all stood ; ly would let me goin; they all stood there 
with their guns. 
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I know there was two dead men there, but I did not think it was my husband at 


the time. 

I stood right there, and as I stood they said to me, “If you don’t go away the; 
would aiy it ve damned hot for me; and I did not say an and poe 
off, and walked right over the dead man. He was ngasin my pataw ere I found 
the body. He was lying broadside on the street. I did not know who he was. I 
then stooped and tried to see who he was, and they were cursing at me to get out 
of the town—to get out. $ 

Then I went up, and there was Mrs. Bates across the street, my next-door neigh- 
bor. I seed her little girl come up by us and she said, “Aunt Ann, did you see 
my uncle here?” I said, “I didnot. I saw a dead body on the street; I not see 
who he was.” She said, What in the world is going on down town f” Says I, “I 
don't know, ony ne ple there.” She says, “Aaron Bates’s hand is shot all 
to i and Dr. Ban; killed.” He was not killed, but was shot in the leg; 
nobody killed but my husband and brother. 

I went on over to the house, and went up-stairs and back to my room and laid 
down a widow. 

After I had been home I reckon three-quarters of an hour, nearly an hour, Par- 
son Nelson came up—Preacher Nelson—and he called me. I was away up-stairs. 
He sev and I heard him call each time. He called three or four 
times, and says, Answer; don't be afraid; nobody will hurt you.” He says, Don't 
be afraid; answer me ;" and after I had made up my mind, I answ what 
he wanted; and he said, “I 3 e news, and it is sad news to you. 
Nobody told me to come, but I come up to tell you.” I didn't say anything. “Your 
husband is dead,” he said: “he is killed, and your brother, too, Sam.” 

I never said anything for a while. He told me nobody would hurt me then; 
and when I did speak, says I, “Mr. Nelson, why did they kill him?" He says,“ 1 
don't know anything about it. He said just those words: “I don’t know an g 
aboutit.” He says, after that, Have youany men folks about the place!“ Isays, 
“No.” He says, Lou shan't be hurt; don't be afraid of us; you shan’t be hurt. 

I never said anything whatever. He went off. 

Sam's wife was there at the same time with three little children. Of course it 


N © loeath of in Professor Hillman, of the institute, the ladies 
a len r \ 
school or colle Pag ny the bodies to the house ; bi ht wire basen bie 
and Frank Martin. essor Hillman and Mr. Nelson had charge of the dead 
bodies, and they brought them to the house; and when they brought them, they 
carried them in the bed-room, both of them, and put them there; they seed to hay- 
ay, Fete and fixed up and all that. 

Nelson said in my presence, I listened at him, he “A braver life never 
= fanr than Charley Caldwell. He never saw a man with a manlier spirit 

e.” 


He told me he had brought him out of the cellar, 

You see when they shot Sam, his brother, it was him who was 1 there 
on the street. They shot him right thro his head, off of his horse, w was 
coming in from the country, and he fell on the street. He was the man I stumbled 
over twice I did not know who he was. When they shot him, they said that they 
shot him for fear he would go out of town and bring in other people and raise a 
fuss. He found Sap ag iaa that they had his brother in the cellar, so he just 
lay = dead; he was never known to shoot a gun or pistol in his life—never 

ew how. 

Mr. Nelson said that Buck Cabell carried him into the cellar; persuaded him 
to DEN Ana iced penne Panag ain ab pes adrink with him, and him and Back 


Cal never knowed anything against each other in his life; never had no 
words. My husband told him no, he didn't want any Christmas. He said You 
must take a drink with me,” and entreated him, and said, You must take a drink.” 


He then took him by the arm and told him to drink for a C treat; that he 
must drink; and carried him into Chulton's cellar, and they jingled the glasses; 
and at the tap of the glasses, and while each one held the while they were 
taking the glasses, somebody shot right through the back from the outside of the 


gate window, and he fell to the 
As they struck their that was the signal to shoot. They had him in 
the cellar and shot him right there, and he fell on the ground. 

When he was first shot he called for Jadge Cabinis and called for Mr. Chilton 
I don’t know who else. They were all around, and nobody went to his relief ; all 
them men standing around with their guns, Nobody went to the cellar, and he 
called for.Preacher Nelson, called for iim, and Nelson said that when he 
went to the cellar-door he was afraid to go in, and called to him two or three times, 
Don't shoot me:“ and Charles said “Come in,“ he wouldn't hurt him, and “ take 
him out of the collar; that he wanted to die in the open air, and did not want to 
die like a dog closed up. 

When they taken him out he was in a manner dead, just from that one shot; 
and they b; him out then, and he only asked one question, so Parson Nelson 
e e A e him home and let him see his wife before he died: that he could 
not live long. 

It was only a few steps to my house, and they wonld not doit, and some said this. 

Nelson carried him to the middle of the 2 the men all “We 
will save him while we've got him ; dead men no tales.“ Preacher Nelson told 
ed, “We'll save him while we got him; dead men 


ar ee en 
tell no tales.“ 

Whether he stood right there in the street while they riddled him with thirty or 
forty of their loads, of course, I do not know, but they shot him all that many times 
when he was in a manner dead. those went in him. 

Tun that a young gentleman told that they shot him as he lay on the 

. ground until they turned him over. He said so. I did not hear him. 
Mr, Nelson said when he asked them to let him see me they told him no, and he 


then said, taking both sides of his coat and bringing them up this way so, he said, 
“Remember when you kill me you kill a gentleman and a brave man. Never say 
you killed a coward, I want you to remember it when I am gone.” 


that; for obeying Governor Ames. 

After the 3 brought to my house, Professor Hillman and Martin all 

staid until one o clock, and then at one o clock the train came from Vicksburgh with 

the“ Modoes. They all marched up to my house and went into where the two dead 
bodies, there, and they danced 


tay any 
Cabinis asked me was 


I saw Judge Cabinis with this crow killed my husband. I saw him right in 
the midst, and then he made his excuse. He he did ey g ho d for 
Charles, and that he was crazy. Well, they not tell he me. 


said Aaron Page was shot during the fuss. 

In that was held here in town, that day my husband was buried, 
they all said that he did not shoot him. They said that Aaron Page was shot acci- 
Sariek panat Sey Rehan AA Bee kill him. All started up from picking a fuss 

D W. 

‘As Soe ney other Cased Laven Lai tad ont eee To KHI bi Decanis 
aon carrying eee for o overnor Ames; and that was 
all they against him. 

THE MODOC8 AFTER THE CLINTON RIOT. 


At the same time, when they had the Moss Hill riot, the day of the dinner in 
ber, when they came over that day, they telegraphed for the Vicksburgh 
“Modoes”" to come out, and they came out at dark, and when they did come, 
about fifty came out to my house that night; and they were breaking the locks 
open on doors and trunks; whenever they would find it closed Leg Wee break 
locks. And they taken from the house what eee they could find, and plun- 

ic 


dered and robbed the house. The captain of the Vicksburgh ‘‘ Modocs,” his name 
What day was that? 
The day of the Moses Hill riot, in September. 
THREATS AGAINST MR. CALDWELL AFTER THE CLINTON RIOT. 
When; the Clinton riot? 

. The 4th day of September. They came out, and Tinney staid and at 
daybreak they commenced to go, and he, among others, told me to tell my husband 
that the Clinton people sent for him to kill him, and he named them who they 
were to kill—all the leaders y. and he says, Tell him when I saw him "— 


he was gone that night; he to Jackson that evening with all the rest we aro 
. t is two years, or one , or six; no difference; we are going 
ill him anyhow, We have orders to kill him, and we are going to do it, because 
he belongs to this republican party, and sticks up for these negroes.” Says he, 
We are going to have the South back in our own and no man that sticks 
by the republican party, and — man that sticks by the republican party, and is a 
leader, he has got to die.“ He told me that; and that the southern peopleare 
to have the South back to ourselves, and no damned northern people and no.repub- 
lican ; and if your husband don't join us he has got to die. Tell him I said 
so.” I told him what he said. I did not w Tinney at the time; and when I saw 
my husband enter I told him, and he knew him from what I said, and he saw him 
rward and told him what I said. He just said that he said it for devilment. 
They on there until the next morning, one crowd after another. I had two 
wounded men, I Lily iame wma off the Moses battle-field, and these men treated 
me very cruelly, ed to kill them, but they did not happen to kill them. 
CLINTON RIOT, 


Next 8 before sun · up, they went to a house where there was an old black 
man, a feeble ol d 17067 Bob y, and they shot him all to pieces. And 
they went to Mr. Willis's and took outa man, named Gamaliel Brown, and shot 
him all to pieces. It was early in the morning; and they goes out to Sam. Jack- 
son's, emus of the club, and they shot him all to pieces. He hadn't even time 
tg put on his clothes. And they went out to ‘Alfred Hastings Alfred saw them 
coming. And this was before sun-up. 
Q FE 5 after the Clinton riot 


ther up on the Madison road 
Russel. He was shot, and Moses Hill. They were ee eee ee 
reakfast. that I knew, an 


people before bi Isaw a young man from Vicksburgh 
asked him what it all meant. 

Who was he? 

Dr. N abe son; and I asked him what did it mean, their killing black 
people that day? He says,“ You all had a big dinner yesterday and ied 


ing to kill all the hg 5 
for e man they found they killed that morning and did not allow any one to 
esca the colored 


Stevens and his son, Albert 3 believe, was his name they just murdered 
acm oe on through. These 


show you how they shot him. They b 
they killed Sam for; asked Dr. Alexander. Fier 
were afraid he would tell about killing his 5 
obey Govemor Ames's orders, and 
do an to be killed for. Then ve got his pistols there and they won't 
give them to me. I have asked I don't know how u times. 

The outrages were generafly confined to the republican counties where it was 
necessary to overcome the republican majority by unlawful means; but in two or 
three counties, as Wilkinson and Issaquena, there was comparative peace at the 
election and during the canvass. 

Captain William A. Montgomery, a leading democrat and a commander of five 
military companies, with the designation in rank of major of battalion, testified that 
in some of the counties there was no military ization; that in those counties 
the democrats did not try to carry the election. pears to have been true of 


the two counties named; but since the election, namely, in December and May, 
1876, great ou attended with violence and murder, have boon perpetrated, 
g them 


and evidently wii o di of overawing the colored voters and 
to submit to a democratic in the coming election. 
The attention of the Senate is the testimony concerning the events in 


to the tes 
Issaquena County, which took place in the month of ber last. A Colonel 
Ball, an officer in the confed: 
outrage was officiating as a clergyman, took command of 
mounted men Sunday m 
on yaek yoni iha cay 


negroes 
compelled which they became responsible for the good con- 
duct of all the in their vicinity, with the exception of fourteen, who, in fact, 
by that F mence, fled from their 


although the did not admit that the TT 
of either oft ß oa the ight or tem MA UE Dace 


70 The committee find, especially from the testimony of Captain Montgomery, 
sup numerous facts stated by other witnesses, that military organi- 
zation extended to most of the counties in the State where the republicans were in 
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n not much less than one-half of all the 


a majority; that it embraced a 
white voters, an 


others who were named by the democratic leaders, and that finally they were com- 
ed to vote for the ticket so nominated under threats that their lives would be 
en if they did not do it. This was noticeably the case in Warren County, where 
the democratic nomination of one Flanigan for sheriff was ratified at the republi- 
can county convention, held in Vicksburgh, the members acting under threats that 
if it were not done they should not leave the building alive. proceedings 
occurred in other coun 


in some way, or else I might have some trouble. They told me if I would do that 
e per Tp DUE POS ee N SA ANEO ee ee 
„ What did they say would be the consequence if you did not go with them and 


D 
A. They did not say if I did not do it what would be done, as I remember ; but 
they came to my honse and fotched a buggy for me, and told me I had to go with 
them to make speeches for them. And they said, You know what has been said 
and what has been done; you have Cnr, eee further 
Srpen) + in os eet oo 8 the; pir ly ap 

my speeches at length wen em prap Aa or 
sad thay ad pormo fouls t0 3 


at last, but I have never had any 
trouble with them since. 
(10.) The committee find that on the day of the election, at several voting- 
men assembled, sometimes not and in other cases ; that 
they controlled the elections, intim republican voters, and, in deprived 


them of the opportunity to vote the republican ticket. 

The most notable ins of this of outrage occurred at Aberdeen, the 
shire town of the county of Monroe. At half past nine o'clock on the day of the 
election a cannon in cl e of four or five cannoneers, and sup y ten or 
twelve men, a portion of the military ew of that town, was trained upon the 
8 and kept in that position during the day, while the street was trav- 
ersed by a body of mounted, armed men under the command of Captain E. O. Sykes, 
of Aberdeen. Captain Sykes testified that he did not know the men under his com- 
mand, but admitted finally that they were probably from and that they 
had come there upon the suggestion or the request of a Mr. Johnsop, who was a 
member, as was Captain Sykes, of the democratic committee of the county of 


Captain Sykes had also orders that the ford-ways across the Tombigbee 
River, over which negroes the east side ola ght to vote at A een 
ane arpi should be guarded by squads from the military company under his com- 


mand. 

During the night preceding the election the draw in the bridge crossing the river 
was so that there was no passing from the east to the west of the Tombig- 
bee River during the early part of the day of election. 


war in the erate army, al the polls and took refuge in the jail, of 
which he was the 3 } 
This statement in 


to Monroe County is set forth in detail by Captain Lee, 
and it is corroborated ín all essential parts by Captain Sykes, a democrat, and the 
ee the events of the day. Giulia outcnges were 
MIL) The gravity of these Prein gde Činy Counties rs is expressed in the singl 
ar ese revolutionary ex n the 0 
fact * 3 the republican State — nhai General Warner, owas 
the preservation of his life on the day of the election to the intervention of General 
chairman of the democratic State committee, as appears from a dispatch 
sent by General George to Messrs. Campbell and Calhoun, and a reply thereto, both 
of which are here given: 
To CAMPBELL and CALHOUN, Canton, Mississippi: 


If Warner goes to Madison, see by all means that he is not hurt. We are nearly 


through now, and are sure to win, Don't let us have any trouble of that sort on 
our hands. He will probably be at his store to night. 
J. Z. GEORGE. 
CANTON, 2, 1875. 


To General GEORGE : 


Your telegram of last night saved A. Warner at Calhoun. 
GART. A. JOHNSON. 


sonal e 
(12.) The committee find in several cases, where intimidation and force did not 
result in securing a democratic victory, that fraud was resorted to in conductin, 
the election and in counting the votes. In Amite County, the legally appoin 
of election, to whom in Mississippi the duty is assigned of receiving and 
counting the ballots, were compelled by intimidation to on the morning of 
election, in order to secure a fraudulent return. The r sọ forced to resign 
was a democrat, a man of established character for probity at his precinct—Rose 


Hill. 

“ When the vo said General Hurst, an witness, “ the democratic 
club drew up in Ang 8 demanded that Straum shonla not act as one of the in- 
spectors of election. They said, We don’t want you, not because you are dishon- 
est, but because you will not do what we want to.“ He said, If that is the 
i I will go, and they got a man by the name of Wat Haynes antl appointed him 

n 


ral Hurst, who was brigadier-general of the State militia in that county, 
thus explains what resulted : 

“When it was time to close the polls I asked one of the inspectors if he wanted 
a guard placed over the ballots, so that they would be unmolested while they were 
counting the votes. I thought that he was a honest, high-minded man. He 
said, ‘Iam afraid to count these votes.“ He been notified by this of 

and told what they were going to do with the box. Wat Haynes, 
when I told him I had concluded to place a guard around there that night, said: 
‘Don’t you do it; I want to m that box to-night. We want to carry this 


The party of Louisianians referred to were a company of outlaws, notorious in 
that district, whom the democrats had invited to come into that precinct, and who 
fired at a crowd of colored citizens when they were in line waiting to deposit their 
votes. About seventy of them were thus driven into the woods. 

Nor was this the precinct at which armed invaders from adjoining States 
took conspicuous part in the election, It is testified to both by republicans and 
democrats that they came over from Alabama and helped to swell the democratic 
vote in the counties adjoining that State. f 

In Amite County the republican sheriff, the superintendent of education, and 
other officers were driven into exile as soon as the polls were closed. Here the pre- 
text that the officers were obnoxious to the le, or that the ne; and northern 
men monopolized the oe eee by the facts that both Parker and Redmond, 
who were expelled, were o the democratic nomination for sheriff; that th 
republican candidates for sheriff, circuit clerk, chancery clerk, treasurer, 8 
and three of the five supervisors were white men, leaving only the assessor 
Fontanes to be colored, which, as Mr. Parker remarks, as four-fifths of the 
republican voters were black, was the best that we could do.“ There were only 
three northern men on the republican ticket, and two of them had married southern 
women ; all the others were natives of the State. 

(13.) The evidence shows that the civil authorities have been unable to prevent 
the outrages set forth in this report, or to punish the offenders. This is true not 
only of the courts of the State, but also of the district court of the United states, as 
biped the report of the grand jury made at the term held in June last, when 

© evidence of the offenses committed at the November election and during the 
canvass was laid before that body. 

rt of this statement reference is made to the testimony of J. W. Tucker, 


jury to Hon. R. A. Hill, judge of the district court for the northern dis- 
trict of Mississippi. (See document evidence, pp. 150, 151; tes. of H. P. Hurst, p. 98.) 
(14.) The committee find that outrages of the nature set forth in this report were 
— trated in the counties of Alcorn, Amite, Chickasaw, 3 e 
Grenada, Hinds, Holmes, N Lee, es, Madison, Marshall, Mon- 
roe, Noxubee, Rankin, Scott, Warren, Washington, and Yazoo, and that the demo- 
cratic victory in the State was due to the ou so perpetrated, 

(15.) The committee find that, if in the counties named there had been a free 
election, republican candidates would have been chosen and the character of the 
Legislatnre so changed that there would have been sixty-six republicans to fifty 
democrats in the house and twenty-six republicans to eleven democrats in the sen- 
ate; and that consequently the present of Mississippi is not a legal 
body, and that its acts are not entitled to recognition b the politi 
of the Government of the United States, although the Presi ent may, in his dis- 
cretion, recognize itas a government de facto for the preservation of the public 

(16.) Your committee find that the resignation of Governor Ames was effected 
by a body of men calling themselves the islature of the State of Mississippi, 
by measures unauthorized by law, and that he is of right the 1 of the 8. 

(17.) The evidence shows, further, that the State of sippi is at present un- 
der the control of political izations composed largel armed men whose 
ec a poo ihe to deprive the n of the free exercise of the right of suf- 

and to establish and maintain the supremacy of the white-line democracy, in 
violation alike of the constitution of their own State and of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The events which the committee were called to ene Drane order of the 
Senate constitute one of the darkest chapters in American ry. Mississippi 
was a leading State in the war of the rebellion and an early and persistent advo- 
cate of those fatal political heresies in which the rebellion had its origin. To her, 
in as large a d justly the direful evils 
itants resisted those meas- 


a pars eday mela ink ocho BEDI 3 Ea dez 


or justice. 
By them the — — is not regarded as a citizen, and whenever he finds a friend 
and ally in his efforts to advance himself in political knowledge or intellectual cul- 
friend and ally, whether a native of the State or an immigrant from the 
North, is treated as a public enemy. The evil consequences of this policy touch 
and pare every branch of industry and the movements of business in every 


Mississippi, with its fertile soil, immense natural resources, and favorable com- 
mercial ition, is in fact more completely excluded from the influence of the civ- 
ilization and capital of the more wealthy and advanced States of the Union than 
are the distant coasts of China and vop Men who capital are anxious 


1 in public affairs is punished often with social ostracism, always with 
siness losses, and not 1 * the record shows, with exile and the 


abandonment property through fear of death. 
uently, depreciate in value, the rewards of labor become more and more 
taxes more and more burdensome, the evils of general disorder are mul- 
tiplied and intensified, and by an inevitable rule of social and 8 life, the evils 
themselves, A the spirit of disorder. Unless this tendency can be 
arrested, every successive chapter in the annals of that State will be darker and 

bloodier than the preceding one. 
This tendency cannot be arrested by the unaided efforts of the peaceful, patriotic, 
Barelo courage’ bre tonistttuing the ‘prinotplen of justice and eqanitey’ AACO te 
ic co! are e of justice an ty. ere 
mall body of men from the f a * 


oouo te Sais rom sprchy and eee Iti ene the nop 
save the e on. v 
would with these two classes. 75 


But arrayed against them all are a majority of the white people, who possess the 
FFFFCFFCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC eben ta beck eee 
1 possess pro or not; who loo contempt u race 
and with hatred u the white men who are their political alles; who are habit- 
uai e use of arms in war and in peace; w mes were accusi 
ted to th in din ho in ti tomed 
to the exclusive enjoyment of political power, and who now consider themselves 
led by the elevation of the ni to the rank of equality in political affairs. 
ey have secured power by fraud and force, and, if left to themselves, they will 
by and force retain it. Indeed, the memory of the bloody events of the cam- 
paign of 1875, with the knowledge that their opponents can command, on the in- 
it, the presence of organized bodies of armed men at every voting-place, will 
deter the republican party from any general effort to regain eed ip wrested from 
them. These disorders exist also in the neighboring States, and the spirit and ideas 
ed bh Reape T ES NES OTOA E eee 
The power of the National Government will be invoked, and honor and duty will 
alike require its exercise. The nation cannot witness with indifference the domin- 


ion of lawlessness and anarchy in a State, with their incident evils and a knowledge , 


of the inevitable consequences. It owesa duty to the citizens of the United States 
resi biter martin and this duty it mnst perform. It has guaranteed to the 
0 pi a republican form of government, and this guarantee must be 


State 
—— d possible in an exigen th 
measures an ein an are three: 
1. eee Congress for the protection of the rights of citizens in 
the respective Stai 
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2. States in anarchy, or wherein the affairs are controlled by bodies of armed mon, 
shonld bo denied representation in Congress. 

3. The constitutional guarantee of a republican form of government to every 
State will require the United States, if theso disorders increase or even continue, 
and all milder measures shall prove ineffectual, to remand the Stato toa territorial 
condition, and through a system of public education and kindred means of improve- 
ment Shange the ideas of the inhabitants and roconstruct the government upon a 
republican basi 


The views of the minority are as follows: 


On December 15, 1875, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Mortox] submitted the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas it is alleged that the late election in Mississippi for members of Con- 
grow, State Snore me members of the Legislature was characterized by great 

uds, violence, intimidation, whereby the freedom of the ballot was in a great 
measure destroyed, a reign of terror established, ballot-boxes stuffed, spurious 
tickets imposed 7 voters, so that a popular majority of more than 25,000 was 
overcome, and in its place was given an apparent but fraudulent majority of more 
than 25,000; and whereas the ure thus chosen will have the election of a 
Senator to represent that State in this body; and whereas if these allegations are 
true n t number of the citizens of the United States have had their rights un- 
der the Constitution and laws of the United States wickedly violated; Therefore, 

** Resolved, That a committee of five Senators be appoin by the Chair to in- 
vestigate the truth of the said allegations and the circumstances attending said 
election, with power to visit said State to make their investigations, to send for per- 
sona and papers, and to nse all 5 in the performance of their du - 
ties; and to make report to the Senate before the end of session of their inves- 
tigation and findings.” i 

e supported its adoption by a series of speeches, the last of which waa dated 
J: say, 19, 1876, the truc ene Kenge inspiration of which will hereafter be noted 
in ex dering the testimony taken before the committee. The resolution slept 
until the 27th of March, 1476, when an amendment was proposed by the Senatur 
from Michigan bigs CrriatiaNxcy) and accepted by Mr. MORTON, as flows: 

“ Whereas itis alleged that the late election in ippi (in 1875) for members 
of Congress and State oflicers and members of the Legislature was C terized 
by t frauds committed upon and violence exe toward colored citizens of 
that State and the white citizens disposed to support their rights at the election, 
and ially that the colored voters, on account of their color, race, or previous 
condition of servitude, were, by infimidation and force, deterred from voting or 
compelled to vote, contrary to their wishes, for candidates and in support of ies 
to whom they were opposed, and their right to the free exercise of the elective 
franchise, as secured by the fifteenth amendment to the Constitution, thus practi- 
enlly denied and violated, and that such intimidation has been since continued for 
the purpose of affecting future elections; and whereas the people of all the United 
States have an interest in and a right to insist upon the enforcement of this con- 
stitutional amendment. and Congress, wating the power to enforce it by appropri- 
ate logislation, cannot properly neglect the duty of providing the necessary legis- 
lation for this purpose: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That a committee of five Senators be apppointed by the Chair to in- 
vestigate the truth of these allegations, and to inquire how far these constitutional 
rights havo, in the said election, been violated by force, fraud, or intimidation, and 
to inquire and report to the Senate. before the end of the present session, whether 
any, and, if so, what, further legislation is to secure to said colored citi- 
zens the free Se hair of their constitutional rights ; and that said committee be 
empowered to visit said State, to send for persons and papers, to take testimony 
on oath, and to use all necessary process for these purposes.” 

After dobate in the Senate, the resolution was adopted. In the course of this 
23 the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. BoUTWELL] made the following dec- 

ration: 

For seventy years the spirit of i see and misrepresentation dominated over 
the saveholiing section of this con — 95 They continually presented them- 
selves to the country and to the world as the friends of the Union, and it was a lie 
thre first ie et were the enemies 5 Se i pia when te 4 55 ik 
not answer the e pu W. e, and the only purpose the 0 

reservation of the fnstitation of slavery, they made Fong dot, the ap Pox The 
Senator from Delaware was the political supporter and ally and the substantial de- 
fender of the men who made war upon the Union, who clung to the Union for sev- 
enty years under the falsehood that they were its friends. They were its enemies 
all the while. Slavery, the spirit of slavery, is and ever has been the enemy of the 
Union, and it is so ay. The troubles in the South are due to the spirit of 
slavery, and the time has come when I am forced to confess to myself and with re- 
luctance to say here that I do not in my heart believe that any man educated under 
aud obedient to the influence of slavery can be the friend of a Union that is designed 
to establish and preserve sp bryan © North will do well to take heed and to 
trust no man who was brought up under the influence of slavery, controlled by its 
spirit, and dominated by its power, and is not yet extinct.” 

The committoe, as finally appointed under the resolution, consists of Messrs. 
BOUTWELL, (chairman,) CAMERON of Wisconsin, McMILLay, BAYARD, and McDon- 
ALD, thus omitting in the organization of the committee the mover or amender of 
the original resolution. The first meeting of the committee was held on the 
in the Capitol; and, at the second or third meeting, the clerk of the committee, Mr. 
Bartlett, was appointed stenographer, aud Mr. James ape aon of Massachusetts, 
was selected in his place as clerk, and has continued with intelligence and efficiency 
to fill that position, having been nt at all the sessions of the committee. On 
the a resolution was offered in the committee by Mr. Bayanp that the testi- 
mony should be taken with open doors, which was rejected by the committee, Mr. 
Bayanp and Mr. MCDONALD voting in the affirmative. Buta small portion of the 
Laer es as yet been printed, nor has any report of the committee been made; 
but Mr, path, the clerk, having had the fullest 1 of hearing the tes- 
timony of the witnesses and having had charge of all communications to the com- 
mittee, has been enabled, in advance of the committee, to submit a public re 
over his own si re, of which the following extract will convey a distinct idea 

peaking of the Union men of the South, or the 1 whigs, and 
the pp part they took in the contest, he says: 

“Still they were Union men; but the Union they once knew was gone forever. 
They tried to begin where they left off, ignorant of the fact that while they fought 
a moral revolution has been going on in the North; that it was no ebster 
or Clay, but the man whom they hanged at Oharlestown as a who was 
now tho ideal leader of a merated nation.“ 

These references are made to the utterances of the chairman, and of the clerk 
selected hy him to accompany the committee, and make public impression of affairs 
in Mississippi, and the remedy to be applied, because it indicated fully to the un- 
dersigned that from the first it would be naturally im ble for them, with their 
ideas of constitutional duty, to subscribe to the deductions of those who, however 
intelligent or conscientious, started out upon the proposed investigation upon such 


a platform of ideas. 
While writing this 3 the undersigned have read with su and t 
the message of the President of the United S dated July 31, 1876, transmi 
to Congress certain correspondence relating to the murders lately committed at 
Ham'‘-urgh, in South Carolina. 
In this message he has seen fit to use the following lan f 
But recently a committee of the Senate of the United States visited the State 
of Mississippi to take testimony on the subject of frauds and violence in elections, 
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Their report bas not yet been made public, but T await its forthcoming with a feel- 
ing of confidence that it will fully sustain all that I have stated relating to fraud 
and violence in the State of Mississippi. 

U. S. GRANT.” 


Tu his letter of the 26th of July to Governor Chamberlain he had stated : 

“ Mississippi is governed to-day by oilicials chosen through fraud and violence, 
52 0 as 585 HY scarcely be accredited to savages, much less to a civilized and Chris- 
ti e” 

This last statement, comeit from whom it may, we pronounce in the face of the 
testimony taken by this committee, and not yet printed, to be untrue and unwar- 
ranted by the facts disclosed. } 

The tone of animosity to the white people of the South which breathes through- 
out the President's message and letter is unmistakable. In his message of July 
31, six days 3 to this letter, the President says: The report [on Missia- 

ippi) has not yet been made public.” Why should he anticipate } 

We hold it, and believe it will be so held by right-thinking men everywhere, dis- 
ereditable for the Chief cary Seg . thus to have exhibited such evidence of preju- 
dice senines any portion of bis fellow-citizens. 

It adds, however, but another proof to the many given heretofore that the heart 
and mind of President Grant are closed to all sense of justice where his political op- 
ponents, especially in the Southern States, are concerned, 

Other attempts to forestall public opinion in relation to the affairs in Mississippi 
have been e, calonlated to y mislead. Two attempts to fasten obloquy 
upon one of the undersigned, [Mr. BAYARD,] and at the same time to convey unjust 
impressions against the people of Mississippi, may be 

[Special dispatch to the Baltimore Sun.] 
“WASHINGTON, July 25. 


“THE REPUBLICAN REPORT IN MISSISSIPPI. 
* * * * * * * 
“u Another case illustrative of the general conclusions arrived at by the pom is 
of the committee is that of a native of Philadelphia. He settled near Vicks! urek 
and was with his family. He had been appoiuted a justice of the peace by 
ernor of the State, and his wife opened a school for the instruction of the poor. 


© Was su nently a candidate for office. On one night fifty armed men dashed 
upon his pre: shot him down without a word of varai and in the pres- 
ence of his wife and Sam When the story of this wife was told by her own lips 
5 — ttee, Senator BAYARD, one of the committee, ‘I don't be- 
ieve it.“ 


“After the murder, according to the report, the assassins hovered about the 
house and would not permit the wife to enact even the rites of sepulture, wey 
dragged tho bleeding corpse from the arms of the distracted woman, pitched it Thto 
a pig-wallow, and left. Senator BAYARD, affected by the narration, repeated, ‘I 
won't believe it under oath.' The report says that these ‘banditti,’ for it states 
they com with Italians of the same class, live upon the le. They are dis- 
solute and indolent, generally the sons of planters impoverished by the war, or the 
remnant of that class of adventurers who fastened upon the institution of slavery 
as the camp-follower lives upon an army.“ 

Mr. Bararp never even saw the witness referred to, who was examined in his ab- 


in Mississippi, from which it will be seen how the democracy of that State propose 
to treat those who obeyed the summons of the Senate Committee: 

“t Dear Sin: I having been summon before 5 to give asworne 
testimony in regard to the late election, which I did, and I tol nothing but the 
truth. Yesterday I was met by an armed mob in the streets f. and 
compelled me to say that I swore a lie. And told me I had either to 
say that I swore to a lie or leave the city or die. The excitement 
pow so intense that I was compell to take back what I said before the committee. 

was also met by another mob at ————— the same day that I was before the com- 
mittee and compelled to do the same before I got home. I w'd not be 9 if 
I were not mob before you receive this letter. If you read this letter where Sen- 
ator BAYARD can hear it he will write down here and let these democrats know it, 
and I will be murdered as soonas I appear on the streets. Therefore it will be best 
fore me fore you to keep this to yourself and other republicans.’ 

„Of course every one who knows Senator BAYARD will smile at this nrg co 
but it shows the state of terrorism still maintained by the banditti of 


sippi. 

Mor what reason and with what intent this letter was so published may be in- 
ferred from the letter itself and the editorial use of it. 

It will be observed that the committee were instructed by the resolution to 
inquire into alleged violations of the fifteenth amendment to the Constitutio: 
— tho necessity of new and appropriate legislation for its enforcement; aud i 
would seem that the scope of the investigation was intended to have been contined 
to that object. But in the investigation conducted by the majority, nearly every 
right and power of the State of Mississippi, heretofore supposed to be among the 
reserved powers belonging to the States, and not justly subject to exterior 3 
has been made the subject of the lemon ny arc unrestrained inquiry. The 
habits, domestic institutions, personal and individual dealings and contracts, local 
2 arrangements, and whole classes of subjects heretofore supposed to be under 

© sole control of the State and county governments, and even family affairs, have 
been made the subjects of inquisition. 

The limitations upon the powers of Congress in its relation to the internal affairs 
of the States have been Boer subject of careful deliberation and adjudication 
2 4 7 of the iad ogress casos eying z6 8 legis- 

on by Congress i materia t now proposed by the resolution. 

In the recent case ot the United States ve. Cruikshank, Mr. Chief Justice Waite 
delivered the opinion of the court and said: 

“We have in our political system a Government of the United States 3 
ernment of each of the several States. Each one of these governments is met 
from the other, and each has citizens of ‘ts own, who owe it allegiance, and whose 
rights within its jurisdiction it must protect. The same person may be at the samo 
time a citizen of the United States and a citizen of a State, but his rights of citi- 

governments will be different from those he has under 


zenship under one of these 
the other. (Slaughter-house cases, 16 Wallace, 74) 
“Citizens are the members of the political community to which they belong. 
They are the le who com the community, and who, in their associated ca- 
key , have established or submitted themselves to the dominion of a government 
or romotion of their general welfare and the protection of their individual as 
collective rights. In the formation of a government the people may 

upon it such powers as they choose. The government when so formed may. 
and when called upon should, exercise all the powers it has for the protection of 
the rights of its citizens and the people within its jurisdiction, but it can exercise 


* The printed testimony having been withheld, the blank references to the depo. 
sitions of witnesses are necessarily left unfilled, which is owing to the sudden and 
unexpected 8 of the report of the majority before the testimony was even 
delivered to the printer. 
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the States in their political capacity. It is also for certain pu a government 
of the people. Its powers are limited in number but not in di . Within the 
scope of its powers as enumerated and defined it is supreme above the States ; 


and endowed 


the natural consequence of a Nr which owes allegiance to two e 
The citizen cannot com because he has 


5 8 from each within its own jurisdiction. 

„The 

1 4 3 is defined and limited by the Constitution. All puns not granted to it 
in e. 


by that instrument are reserved to the States or the No rights can be ac- 
quired under the Constitution or laws of the United except such as the Goy- 
ernment of the United States has theauthority to grant or secure. All cannot 
Basa eam or secured are left under the protection : 

en 


oms Within their boundaries in the enjoyment 
of these ‘unalienable rights with which they were endowed by their Creator.’ 
Sovereignty for this p rests alone with the States. It is no more the duty 
thin the wer of the United States to oe for a conspiracy to falsely im- 
or murder within a State than it would be to punish for false imprisonment 

or murder itself. 

“The fourteenth amendment prohibits a State from depriving any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law, but this adds nothing to the rights 
of one citizen as another. It simply farnishes an additional guarantee 
against any encroachment by the States upon the fundamental rights which be- 
long to every citiacn as a member of 8 

These reposi‘4ons were unanimously laid down by the court, in considering al- 
leged violations of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution, but are equall 
applicable to the discussion of the relative i pons and duties of the Fi an 
State governmenss under any and all provisions of the Constitution. 

In the case of The United States vs. Reese, decided at the same time, the court 


pays: 

FRI hts and immunities created by or dependent upon the Constitution of the 
United States ean be protected by Congress. The form and the manner of the pro- 
tection may be such as Congress, in the legitimate exercise of its legislative discre- 
tion, shall provide, These may be varied to meet the necessities of the particular 
right to be protected. 

“The fifteenth amendment does not confer the right of suffrage upon any one. 
It prevents the States, or the United States, however, from giving preference in 
this particnlar to one citizen of the United States ever another on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. Before its adoption this could be done. 
It was as much within the power of a State toexclade citizens of the United States 
from voting on account of race, &., as it was en account of property, or edu- 
cation. Now itis not. If citizens of one race, having certain qualifications, are 

rmitted by law to vote, those of another, having the same qualifications, must 
* Previous to this amendment there was no constitutional guarantee against 
this discrimination. Now, there is. It follows that the amendment has invested 
citizens of the United States with a new constitutional right, which is within the 

rotecting power of Con; 

“That right is exemption from discrimination in the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise on account of race, color, or provious condition of servitude. This, under the 
98 8 of 0 second section of the amendment, Cougress may enforce 

£ ate legislation.’ 

. of Congress to legislate at all upon the subject of voting at State 
elections rests upon this amendment. The effoct of artiole t, section 4, of the Con- 
stitution, in respect to elections for Senators and resentatives, is not now under 
consideration. It has not been contended, nor can it be, that the amendment con- 
fers authority to impose penalties for every wrongful refusal to receive the vote of 
a qualified elector at State elections. Itis«nly when the wrongful refusal at such an 
clection 18 becanse of race, color, or previous condition of servitude that Congress 
can interfere and provide for its punishment. 


* * * 

The courts enforce the legislative will when ascertained, if within the consti- 
tutional grant of power. Within its legitimate sphere Con is supreme and be- 
yond the control of the courts, but if it steps outside of its constitutional limita- 
tions and attempts that which is beyond its reach, the courts are authorized to, and 
when called upon in due course of legal proceedings, must, annul its encroachments 
upon the reserved power of the States and the le. y h 


“We must, therefore, decide that Congress has not, as yet, provided by a 
posia legislation for the punishment of the offense charged in the indlotnént and 
“ars Se circuit court properly sustained the demurrers and gave judgment for the 
defendants.” 

In subordination to the principles thus laid down by the authority of the tribunal 
of last resort in our country, the undersigned would have been disposed to confine 
their investigation to subjects plainly within the jurisdiction of Congress, without 
infringing upon any of the reserved rights of the State of cree believing it 
to bo cardinal feature of our institutions that the equality of the States in the 
Union must ever be respected, and that any practice which invades so necessary a 
8 must place in jeopardy not only the rights of a single State, but, in their 

rn, the rights of all the remaining States; and that a power which is conceded 
to be applicable to the overthrow of the autonomy of any one State is liable to be 

‘or the destruction of any other State, and there is no safety for any un- 
leas the rights of each are guarded. 
Madam urea the State of Mississippi is to be considered at three periods of 
ime. 

First. In the Jr of 1875, before the commencement of the political canvass, 
in which the outrages upon the rights of citizens under the fifteenth 
amendment are said to have occurred; 
W ee ene + 


Second. Its condition during the election itself, on the 2d of November, 1875; and, 
3 Tri cara re e, as discovered by the committee at the time of their visit in 

une, 

For a proper understanding of the entire case we propose to recite, by the light 
of the testimony and supported by its facts, what ax believe to head bosn the 
true condition of Mississippi in the epring of 1875. At the time of preparing tbis 


report, however, but a small part of the testimony has been printed; and although 
we trust to be enabled to insert the 1 references before it is submitted, yet 
the absence of the printed testimony interferes materially with one of our objects, 
i e., to make no assertions, but to let the witnesses speak for themselves, and to 


substantiate srog fact by reference to its basis. 
It has been said by high authority that it was difficult to draw an indictment 
arg a whole people, nally difficult is it to establish any rules of evidence 
ai 


t would sustain so vague an indictment. And in the nt inquisition it 
would become plain to ali who shall read tho depositions and observo e of 
e experience of mankind has es- 


in 
the testimony which has been taken is such as would not be received in any court 


or check. 
o individual, no community, can be safe against such an order of things. 
y, Le gs 


2200 tho wider its application the more dangerous 
becomes. 


This is observable in the examination from the first witness to the last. Adel- 
bert Ames, the ex-governor of eee who was called and examined on the 


Xith of A and at 29, on the of his examination, in which he had 
made the 9 wholesale and sweeping of facts of violence and intimi- 
dation, was asked: 


Q. You have referred to various acts of violence and intimidation; have you per- 
sonal knowledge of any of those acts! 
A. I never saw an act of violence performed. 


Q Did you ever see an act of intimidation t 
. No; Inever saw an act of violence armed. 
Q O aren JOR DYA AIR ee the information of other people? 
Tes, sir. 
And on page 32— 
Q. Lask you, do you know the fact whether there was any resistance to process, 
when issued, tate? 


in that S 
på That statement I have made I would say that I do not know of any facts of 
‘And aga 


again— 
. Do you know of a case where of the courts has been returned with 
2 19 755 


A. Ido not. 

In fact, if the testimony touching the subjects within the scope of the resolution 
of the Senate could be reduced to such, as is receivable under the rales of evidences, 
as recognized by courts of justice and by this Senate while sitting as a court, the 
testimony taken in Mississippi by this committee would be confined to a dozen 

of manuscript. ‘The rest is ramor, hearsay, and opinion. Not only so, but 
nearly all the witnesses examined for what ma; Ve termed the proseention of the 
white le of the State of Mississippi were defeated candidates in the election 
of 1875 or other interested supporters or persons who lost office and failed 
of re-appointment. Most of the oan pg when pinned down by cross-examina- 
tion to give names of persons concerned and dates, were directly and flatly contra- 
bare as to gong boson Son many of the shone prey either oars aad been not 
only untrue, but impossible, or accompanied by facts which su them to 
a totally different construction. 7 

A large body of these witnesses were of the most ignorant and uncivil- 
ized description, who did not hesitate to state anything, and whose declarations 
were frequently of the wildest and most absurd prom vion Thus at —, in 
the deposition of ——, Dr. Holland, of Madison County, is 8 giving 
utterance to profanity in the following style: 

Whereas by the deposition of Judge Campbell, of the supreme court, page — 

2 Did you know Dr. Holland, of the county! 

Ido; he is the man whose name was connected with that arrest. 

. What manner of man is he? 
. A very highly respectable man; one of the most amiable, mild-mannered, 

-natured men I ever knew. 

3 forty years of 
IL su to t years o 

a> ou know whether Dr. Hol o 
. He is one of the most pious, devoted, Christian men I ever knew; rentirka- 
ble among men in that respect. : 

Q. Would you believe it possible that Dr. Holland would interlard bis conversa- 
tion with es 

A. It is utterly inconsistent with his character, and I should regard it as impoa- 
sible unless I could hear it, or it was attested by witnesses whose veracity I could 
not question at all. 


and Major Powell, page——, and Captain Key, at page —, Dr. Holland is testified 
to be a gentleman of singular purity and piety, a strict and conscientious professor 
of reli, and a “pillar” of the Baptist church in his community. See also the 
case of ———, . ER in Aberdeen, in which Mr. E. O. Sykes and his brother, 
Mr. T. B. Sykes, the mayor of 3 both of them professors of religion 
gentlemen of the most admitted purity of language and conduct, are described as 
wy aye aaa testifying of Mr. Preasley, the judge of electio 
e case of ——, —. g g ey, the ju e n 
at Calhoun precinct, Fr Mtsdteon County, rndely taking tickets from colored men, 
tearing them up and throwing them on-the ground in the sight of the witness, is 
denied by Judge Cunningham, the republican Judge election present on the oc- 
casion, by oy ' own statement and that of several bystanders. 11 655 page —.) 
Witnesses thus set free to state anything and everyt that could sug- 
gest, partisan animosity encourage, and ignorance assist, rendered it difficult to 
confnte, by reason of the vagueness and uncertainty of their statements. The 
value oi testimony of Ann Hodge, colored, can be readily estimated, page 421: 


By Mr. BAYARD: 


Q 1 5 you ever take an oath? 

No, sir. 

Fees aoe 6 

No, sir. 

JVC comegnenen ve SOTIN Sey? 
o, sir. 


. ˙ ww i Q ee 
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In short, the proverbial difficulty of proving a negative was imposed upon the 
white people of Mississippi, who, by the ruling of the majority, were not suffered 
to be present even by their representatives while the testimony was being taken. 

‘The reconstruction Paves of Congress had fully and perfectly forced tho insti- 


tutions of the State of Mississippi into the most entire subjection and conformity 
with its provisions. What Mississippi was at the time of the last election of Gov- 
ernor Ames in 1873, she was "the work of reconstruction by Con ” The will 
of hor people, their tastes, their P hi easton their virtues, and their ‘ange? had 
been melted and run into a mold fashioned by the will of Congress alone. If her 
institutions were defective, if they were not conducive to the ends of good gov- 
ernment, if they were with an unwise disregard of the condition and 
wants of her aged asia are no more responsible than the population of 
France. for they had no Such as she was in 1873 the Congress of the United 
States had made her. The State constitution was molded in accordance with the 
will of Congress. The under it had been enacted by men placed in 
power by the Federal Government. The ruling principle of that legislation seems 
to have been to lead as much power as possible di y into the hands of the ex- 
ecutive, in which the reins were l. The institution of was of course 
the proposed basis, and to control this the machinery of elections was placed abso- 


lutely in the hands of the governor, who had the sole power to appoint those offi- 
cors who in their turn bad the power of appointment of the trars of every 
county, who in their turn election officers throughout the State in 


appointed the 
their respective counties, . the elections and returns, thus gathering 
the whole control of elections in a single executive hand. 

This was the state of things when Governor Ames took his seat on the Ist day of 
January, 1874, elected in the month of November previous. There was not an ofti- 
cial of ihe State who was not a member of the republican party. There was not a 
county official to be appointed by the governor who was not in close affinity with 
him. In all the republican counties, and all were republican in which negroes 
were in a majority, every official was a member of the same party. Thus we see 
that the entire control of the State was in the hands of Governor Ames and his 
party associates. At page 30of his ition the fact is stated by him as follows: 

Q You have stated the violence intimidation to have existed in the republi- 
can counties of the State? 

A. Yen, sir. 

Q — mre not referred to violence in any but republican counties? 

No. sir. 

Q. Such is the fact, is it not f, 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were not then all these justices of the peace, chancellors, the judiciary, and 
the anes ye for choosing juries, in the hands of the dominant party in those 
counties 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. I need not ask you if all the United States officers in that State were not mem- 
bers of the republican party; that was so, was it not? 


A. Yes, sir. 
. Then the d juries and the petit juries, and the judges, and the sheriffs, 
and the supe by whom the jurors were 5 were all controlled by the 


dominant party in those counties. 

A. They were all belonging to the dominant party. 

Of course every official of the Federal Government, district judges, district at- 
torneys, marshals, deputy marshals, supervisors, postmasters, revenue officers, were 
all of the same party and necessarily active adherents. It may be truly said that 
there was no trace whatever of pfficial power in the Stato of Mississippi in the 
hands of the democratic party until the 1st day of January, 1876. 

Now. let us consider into what a condition, social, moral, and financial, Missis- 
sippi was brought, in the spring of 1875, under the administration which has just 
been descri The population eres by the census of 1870, had a total 
of 827,922 souls. Of these 382,696 were white le, 444,201 colored people, and 
the remainder Indians and persons not classed. The State was divided into seven- 
ty-three counties. The negro majority was thus about sixty thousand, but was dis- 
tributed chiefly in the rich river counties and on the richer cottou-producing lands 
of the State, in which they greatly outnumbered the white population, and in these 
counties their large numerical majority was consolidated. 

‘The domestic institutions of the State had been completely revolutionized, and 
the relations of the white and black races had not been permitted to adjust them- 
selves into that harmony and good feeling which the interests of both made so es- 
sential to happiness and good order. The whites, asthe result of the war, were im- 
poverished to a most painful extent, which must impress itself sp any 8 
who visits the State, w por psani even to a casual eye 5 le evidences 
of wide-spread and lamen prostration. This brings with it in privation 
to the colored people, who never bad Property, and who depended, necessarily, upon 
took daa ‘or their support. hen their employers were ruined the blow 

‘ell severely upon the employed. was acommon lot, and that which struck 
down and crippled the one fell also heavily upon the other. 
Unfortunately the new and arbitrary political conditions im upon both races 
by the will of Congress were disturbed by the presence of a of uuseru 8, 
needy, and rapacious adventurers, who came down to fill the political offices to 
whic Sec against the southern whites on the part of those who held power 
in the Federal Government and the absolute ignorance and incompetence of the 
negroes prevented those whites from appointed. The result was, as the tes- 
timony everywhere discloses, that the State and Federal offices to which any con- 
siderable emolument was attached fell into the hands of white men newly arrived 
within the borders of the State, ignorant and unsympathetic of the wishes and 
feelings of the be ped yey irs and bent wholly upon using the political material 
which they found y at their hands in the shape of masses o 989833 
stitions, and suspicious negroes to sustain themselves in office and power. tead 
of encouraging the colored 88 to relations of amity and confidence with the 
whites who gave them =P yment and furnished them with the means of subsist- 
ence, it has been plainly the object and intent of these political adventurers to 
increase the distrust between the races and to encourage on the part of the blacks 
and intensify the instinct and feeling of race opposition. In this by means of low 
arts they have been e pars too successful, and the negroes of the State of Mis- 
sissippi have been banded together in an unthinking mass, under the lead and blind 
control of a handfal of northern strangers, with here and there a native white man. 

Throughout the testimony it is evident the white people of Mississippi, in the in- 
terests of the entire community, made e attempt to penetrate alliance 
against them, and resorted to every means of combination and alliance with their 
political opponents to procure even a tolerable and decent administration of public 
affairs. Since 1268 they had given up their party name and can had voted 
for Dent, a republican, had voted for Alcorn, a republican, and essayed in every 
way to appease and mollify the led by Governor Ames; but all in vain. They 
witnessed the selection of men either incompetent or criminal, or both, for important 
offices in the State. They saw their best men, most virtuous, experienced, and able 
citizens passed by in contempt. They saw men notoriously vicious, and justly pro- 
scribed, taken into the confidence and friendship of Ames and placed in authority. 
(See the case of Wi'liam Gray, negro brigadier-general, page —, and his character 
described by a republican witness, Putnam, p. —. Also, see J udge Shackleford, p. 
—; W. A. Ferguson, p. —; Judge John A. C. Watson, p. —.) 

Cardozo, the forging clerk of the cireuit court and 8 State superintend. 
ent of public instruction ; Davenport, the negro forger and county clerk; O. P. 
Lee. white, . defaulter and red-handed murderer of two black com- 
mittee-men; Morgan, the sheriff of Yazoo County, with the indictment for the 


murder of Hilliard, his repnblican predecessor and contestant, hanging over him; 
Davis, colored lientenant-governor, the vendor of pardons of any crime for money; 
these are specimens of the men whom he took to his confidence and made his polit- 
ical associates, and to complaints against whom he accorded such treatment as in 
the case of the application to him by the mayor of the little town of Greenville, 
in Washington County, soliciting protection against repeated acts of incendiarism 
in which Brigadier-General Gray was implicated and ey indicted for 
arson, Governor Ames sending no reply to this supplication for protection, pue 
the letter in the hands of Gray himself, who flaunted it in triumph in the of 
the citizens. (See deposition of William A. eee eS) 

Invested with the power nf selecting the entire 4 y of the State, the char- 
acter of his intments may be learned from the deposition of Judge John A. 


C. Watson, of Holly Springs, who at — testifies as follows: 
savi What class of men did eral Ames call around him in bis adminis- 
tration 


Answer. He called around him, as a general thing, the very worst class of what 
we call “ „ Most of them were newcomers into the State, without 
property, who relied upon politics as a trade and means of livelihood. 

Q Had they any knowledge of your people, of their habits and wants! 

. None whatever; they came among us as s at the close of the war. 

Q. With whom did that class of men affiliate ? 

A. A great many of them affiliated mostly with the ne; 

Q. What was the feeling and course of action toward citizens of the Northern 
ESAn Who OLDO Wee Oe iets ae SATE Charnes NL Or Boe citizens to settle in your 

t 

A. Upon the part of most of the citizens, especially of the better class, there was 
no indisposition to receive them, and a great many desired them to come. And 
when they came among ns, as citizens engaging in some business, I believe any 
such man was received kindly and trea! kindly, A great many of them, how- 
ever, came among us, as I remarked before, and engaged in no business, but just 
went among n the whole aim and purpose being to gain the confidence of 
the negroes alienate them from the whites and their old masters. They car- 
ried this to such an extent that some of them would visit the negroes’ houses and 
cabins, and meet them on terms of social equality. Some would not go so far, but 
would mix up with them in politics And the general aim of that class was to de- 
stroy the confidence of the negroes in the whites and in their old masters. I have 
heard men of this class on the stump, in addressing crowds of negroes, say 7 45 

te the then recently 3 negroes against their 
ou must never follow 8880 
0 


vice to this class of men? 
far as it fell under my observation, the general object was to convince them 
that their old masters were unalterably — to them, and that they must look 


alone to northern men for their protection 
Q. babe fac from this class that General Ames drew his political associates and 


advisers 
13 Yes, sir; he very soon threw off what he regarded as the better class of repub- 
cans, 
Q Ea them off? 
. Yes. 
ag yas thought that that led to the split of the Alcorn wing against the 
mes 
A. Yes; perhaps I might state a fact or two there Alcorn came back and ran 
for governor against Ames. 
. What year? 

In 1873. During that canvass Alcorn on the stump denounced as thieves and 
swindlers the main supporters of General Ames. Thespeeches made by Governor 
Alcorn in that canvass were the most denunciatory I ever heard agaiust the lead- 
ing men of the Ames party. 

Q. Were there other g members of the republican party who took the same 
tone as did Alcorn, in regard to the Ames administration! 
A. In 1873, not agreat many. Ames had the confidence of the n and Al- 
corn was not sustained by his own party, to any great extent, in 
„ How was it later, in 18751 

Alcorn’s strength continued to gain after that, and before 1875 the split was 

: very marked one. A great many had become followers of Alcorn and opposed 
o Ames. 

Q. Was the feeling between the two wings, the Alcorn wing and the Ames wing, 
as tor greater than between the republicans and democrats? 

The feeling between these two wings of the republicans was just as bitter as 
could have existed. In my district the opposing candidates for were 
Wells and Howe, and when the Wells party am they denounced Howe 

falsifi m 


as a thief and er, and applied to every epithet they could invent, and 
= the Howe party came along they would apply the same epithets to the Wells 
party. 

Who is Howe? - 

. He had been a member of Congress from that district. 

Who was het 

A northern man, 


. Was he on the Ames side or the other? 

. On the Ames side ; Wells wasfor Alcorn. He is our 3 member of Con- 
gress. The collision between the two wings of the party a great deal to do 
toward carrying that district —— the republicans. 

Q. It was charged in 4 ie pa at the character of the officers under 
Ames's administration was wn to him, after which knowledge he continued to 


abused and ex 
a recommendation to him. 
g aay of them were placed under indictment ? 


ga iha grand juries of their counties? 

es. 

Q Tho geina Jary, B08 Fela, Waa Sade Whe contol nE the rerrabika parky | 
es. 


Q. After these indictments took place were the confidence and association of 
Governor Ames withdrawn from these people? 

A. Asa general rule it was not. In Northeastern Mississippi Governor Ames 
appointed a man as chancellor by the name of Burton, with no intelligence as a law- 

pr and no standing at the bar. Moreover, he was charged with a flagrant act of 


he been indicted ? 

He had not; but Governor Ames was informed by gentlemen of high 7 e 
ability, among others by our present governor, who came from bis vicinity, of thé 
character of this man. Governor Ames refused to believe it, but had it beun au- 
true and his moral character ever so good, he was not fit for the office; but Ames, 
was blind to the truth, and did appoint Barton chancellor. When, however, his 
appointment was before the senate for confirmation, the judiciary committee, to 
which it was referred, sent out for witnesses, and the proof was conclusive. I bad, 
heen knowing to it. The gentleman upon whom the forgery was committed re- 
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sided in my town and was my intimate personal friend; but Governor Ames did 
not withdraw his name until he was told by his friends that they could not possi- 
bly get bim through the senate. That was tho 3 checked him. 
Did this man ever exercise the functions of chancellor! 
. O, yes, sir; he held several courts. 
In all {hese republican strongholds in which turbulence and misgovernment are 
alleged to have existed, it is to be also noted that the entire local power was in re- 
mblican hands. Thus the supervisors of the counties, being in fact the county 
E assessing taxes, contracting for ye om controlling all public improve- 
ments, the schools, public buildings, roads, and having, in short, all local control, 
were almost without exception composed of negroes, few of whom were able to read 
or write, and searcely one of whom was able to compute an sum in arith- 
metic. In some casesthe highest mark of erudition was the ty of the chair- 


man mechanically to his name to a record which he was unable to read. (See 
deposition of deposition of J 
he justices of the peace, generally e to write and frequently unable to 


read the contents of the process against person or property which they issued in 
the name of the law, delivered it to constables ally unfitted to io ji emaa the 
PAORA rag. te Si ag their action under it. (See deposition of ) 
N chancery clerks and clerks of the circuit court and courts of record were 
utterly unable personally —— aria their duties, and intrusted everything to some 
n 


white deputy. ( 5 ewe ) 

The consequence of local misgovernment is an increase of taxation amount 
ing to confiscation, and is well 3 in the lan; of a petition to the Leg- 
islature by the tax-payers of the State, in January, dig from which we make the 


following extract: 
“But probably the most t evil of which the tax-payers complain and the 
a outrages perpe on their rights arise from the action of the boards 
u Ts. 


8 

“This court is really the most important ef any in the State, and should be com- 

. in the several counties. As a general rule, we are 

say, the mem of this board are wholly unfit to discharge their duties, an 

are without 8 or accountability. This, however, is not the fault of the 

i of State, except in so far as it encourages such men to seek for that 
position. The county levies, in a large majority of the counties, are extravagant 
and — greta beyond all endurance. The contracts for public work are made 
without economy or care, and with a reckless indifference to the interest of the 
public. These boards, in someinstances, employ their own members to do the work 
not authorized by law, merely for the purpose of making them extravagant allow- 
ances. In many instances theso members are wholly ignorant, and are completely 
under the control of the clerks and sheriffs of these counties, to whom they make 
extravagant allowances. This is a great evil, and we suggest that remedy which 
alone seems adequate, Legislation shoald be eee enacted fixing the max- 
iai 1 taxation at 50 per cent. on the State, beyond which they not go 

any instance. 

“These boards should also be prohibited from making any contracts, or allow- 
ances, or appropriations, except when there is money in the treasury to pay them. 
And every such order or warrant so made and ordered, when there is not 5 in 
the treasury sufficient to pay it, should be declared utterly null and void, and all 

s concurring in making or issuing them be declared guilty of a misdemeanor 

Borger and Bienes! for vee ned ob secs by e ial Bisa 

0 urgent and respectful ap; no response w er Was e. ep- 
osition of E. Barksdale, page 453.) 

The ruinous effects of such a system of apeten upon the real estate and 
property eee to it is to be found in the testimony of Shackleford, a re- 
pu ex-judge, at p. — 

So that not only is all immigration prevented, but the possibility of obtaining 
loans of money upon real estate for the purpose of improvement is dente yed. 

The system of public schools seems to have been liberally maintained chiefiy for 
the advancement of the blacks, but necessarily at the pnay cost of the whites, 
whose y mainly contributed from its burdens to sustain them. This, how- 
ever, would not have been a subject of complaint if there had been anything like 
equality of opportunities for the establishmentof white schools, which were neces- 
sarily at the cost of white people. 

An instance of the gross inequality and injustice of the action of these negro boards 
of su isors and the insolence and over ing conduct of the members is to be 
found in the cage in Issaquena County. (See deposition of William A. Farrish, at 


R And the deposition of ` 

The choice of registrars and {pages of election was such as made fair elections 

less, as will be illustrated by the case of Warren County, which we shall con- 
sider hereafter in this report. 

The Legislature of the State, under Governor Ames, contained a large majority of 
negroes, and was confessedly a venal body of men, in which the defeat of any meas- 
ure of reform or the passage of any measure of iniquity could be cheaply procured 
by the use of money among the members. (See ition of .) 

As to the relation of Governor Ames to the white people of the State of Missis- 
sippi, it is best described by his own language at pages 16 and 17 of the testimony, 


in which he as 
estion. When did you first go to Mississippi ? 
uswer. I went there in 1867. t 

Q a the Army, I believe? 


es, sir. 
1 elected Senator ? 
‘Q. Had you any intention to settle in Mississippi to your election? 
2 I will say not long previous to that; perga weeded that I found when 
I was military governor there that there was a black code e „ and that the 


negroes had no rights whatever; that they were not 
the rights of citizenship. I had given them ‘the pi 


The next question and the reply of Governor Ames may perhaps be explanatory 
of his supposed mission.” 
> ==. k now in reference to the colored le of the State? 
. Yes, sir; in reference to the colored people of that State; they were in the 
ma, 


19 he says: ; 

5 The question al how I can get money to live is the one question with me.“ 

12 as was always the case with Governor Ames while he remained in 
S$S13S1Dp! 

The natural consequences of a government so ized had become a t 
prior to the adjournment of the Ames by. pombo which met in January, 1875, and 
ailjourned about the end of March following. Incompetence, venality, and misrule 
had borne their usual fruits. A government that inspired neither affection nor ro- 
spect could necessarily rely ype | upon coercion and intimidation as a last and vain 
resort. ‘The d tion an Macontent of the people was not confined to the 
nonae party, but extended everywhere and among men of all paue 

The dissensions within the republican ranks were even more marked than among 
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lasses 
McKee, ex-member of Congress, ex-Senator Pease, Morris, the prance en 
00 
22 he accuses Morris of having used 
his office for corrupt purposes, Musgrove of insincerity and dishonesty, Storrs of 
A at page 25 Pease of willful falsehood and of with- 
out ori mee. At Page 26 murders are imputed to Senator ALCORN. 
On the other han W e rris, the ex-attorney-general of the State, in his 
letter to the President of the United States, dated the 21th of November, 1875, 
giving the reason for the democratic success in 38 declares that it was 
Due to the imbecility and base corruption of the State afew 
adherents.” j 
letter, page —. 
© charges Ames 
„Wich cold indifference and of contracting his views and narrowing his circle 
of friends to a few confidential advisers, who were a close ration of mercenary 
men who knew but little of the wants of the le of the State and cared less— 
beeen have no identity of interest or sym in common with the people of 
e State. 


He charges him— 
„With the desire to control 5 as well as the executive department of 


m 
ey did not please him in decrees, &c., he could withhold 
their names, (as he did in one case,) thus making the jud: of the State subservi- 
ent to the executive, in violation of the constitution; and he actually removed 
Chancellor Dreman, as I believe, because in a case of habeas he refased bail 
tothe governor’s friend, Morgan, (sheriff of Yazoo County,) on a charge of the mur- 
der of one Hilliard.” 

He charged bim 

“With appointing men to 8 position who had never had a case in court, 
and were totally ignorant of law and practice, and who do not know a plea in 
betona 9 his deposition, states 

tor at page —, 2 
6 5 sav peace . bargaining with appointees is 
overnor Ames 's prostitution oi office g a tees 

shown by Judge Watson, at page —, as follows: é 

Senator ALCORN flatly contradicts Governor Ames's account of the Friar's Point 
riot, in w! Mr. ALCORN was one of the chief parties, (see deposition at page 67,) 
and be vay his want of confidence in Ames's administration. 

See letter of H. C. Carter, page —, also speech of G. WILEY WELLS, (seo his 
speech, re by Senator Revels, at page —,) in which he quotes Ames's re- 
marks tba „the blood of twenty-five negroes would be a good thing for the repub- 


lican 8 

With such a division of feeling in . jad to men and measures in the republican 
partyin Mississippi, with universal discontent among all classes of the people in 
regard to the condition of the State and its administration, they e the 
canvass of 1875. Governor Ames was by Harris (see samo letter before 
guoted) with using his power as executive of the e for the purpose of securing 

is election to the United States Senate, and there seems to be no doubt that suc 
was the fact. As he, himself, has stated, he had “ united his fortune with the col- 
ored people of the State, whom he believed to be in a majority.“ He was unlearned 
in law or the spirit of civil rule. Military methods and rigor were his only concep- 
tion of government. He seemed 8 political power without 55 
its sibilitics. He did not lessen his deficiences by associating with men more 
learned in civil rule than himself, but, avoiding men of intelligence and character 
in the State, surrounded himself with obsequious and inferior associates. ‘The char- 
acteristics and tastes of the e among whom he had gone asa stranger, and yet 
to be their ruler, he never studied nor cared to oped ube rye nor to have under- 
stood the gentle wisdom of Fletcher of Saltoun: That if a man were permitted 
to make all the ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a people.” 
He never gained their respect; but, by his self-seeking, his self-promotion to power 
and place and hia use of public power for his pei ends, he entirely lost what- 
ever he might have had of their respect. Thus, 8 respect, he lost pub- 
lic confidence, and instead of seeking by conciliaton methods of justice to re- 
gain it, he resolved to defy those who withheld it. The end of all his methods was 
simply force—the bayonet; that last and most cruel gest of military fidelity, when 
the American soldier is called apon to use his arms against the American citizen. 
When he found the political knot was complicated, he set aside methods of reason 
and used the sword to cut it, because he was devoid of the skill or patience to un- 
tie it. Violence was the necessary end of such a rule as he conceived and sought 
to put in practice. The justend of governmentis the happiness of the le tobe 
governed, and measures to promote popular happiness and content are the firstand 
chief duties of aruler. It would be a farce to term such a government as he con- 
ducted in the spring of 1875 a free government, either for the white or for the black 
le. The colored tion were as thoroughly enslaved to his will and to the 
dful of politicians whom he set over them as they ever could have been at the 
hands of thejr former private owners. In his testimony at page 15, citing his last 
m. to the Legislature, he says he regards the whole as a race issue, in 
which he avowedly intended to take sides with the black race against the white, 
and to use all his power, mal, political, and official, in their behalf. Thus, in 
the first year of his administration, in the fall of 1874, in the case of a contest for 
the office of sheriff at Vicksburgh, in Warren County, he forced wan, the 
white f out of his seat 1. ee of United States troops, which he had 
demanded to be sent to him for purpose New Orleans. 1875, when it 
became apparent that the democratic party was disposed to combine itself with all 
the elements of opposition to his administration and make a strenuous effort to gain 
control of the State, Governor Ames made his first p. ‘ion in the Legislature 
for its defeat by the passage of a law known as the Gatling: gun bill.“ This is 
described in the testimony of E. Barksdale, page —: 
Q You spoke of the “ Gatling- bir what was that? 
. I have, I think, a synopsis of the bill. 

Section 3 of the bill empowered the commander-in-chief to organize, from the 
enrolled militia, two regiments of ten companies each, and to purchase four or more 
3 and organize a corps of select olllcers and men from the infantry to 
send the said * 


That was passed by the Legislature which assembled on the Ist of January, 1875. 
The date is not given. 

It was passed the spring before the election! 

Yes, sir; it was called the “Gatling-gun bill,” because the purchase of four 
Gatling guns was authorized, and miey were regarded as weapons of very terrible 
destructive qualities. The appropriation for carrying out the purpose of the Gat- 
ling-gun bill was $60,009. this, $5,000 were authorized to be expended for mili- 
3 supplies and munitions of war. 

he next was his application to the Secretary of War at Washington for the 
State's quotum of arms. (See testimony, page —, and the accompanying papers 


r e 


1876. 
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— 5 of A. G. Packer, adjutant · general, organizing the State militia for 
ive 

A. Wile. matters were in a condition of profonnd peace here, though these 
causes of discontent existed to which I have referred and which are stated in the 
tax-payers’ memorial and in the resolutions of the republican club here in the city 
of Jackson, Governor Ames, after the of the law which was known as the 
“ Gatlin-gun bill,“ as if preparing for war here, addressed a letter to the Secretary 
ae War inquiring about ppi's quota of arms. A copy of that letter I have 


May 25, 1875. 
Sm: By direction of his excellency A. Ames, governor of Mississippi, I have the 


honor to apply to for the statement of arms and other mili property issued 
to this g Apply to ou under act of Congress April 23, 1808, — A acts amenda- 


n thereto. 
* communication from the Ordnance Office, Washington, D. 


. C., has been re- 
ceived, in which the State of Mississippi is © under the provisions of an 
act approved March 3, 1875, with the sum $170,167 and a balance due the United 


States is oe alaia of $1,967.60 
The records of this office do not show the amounts of the apportionment for the 
hea hh ie having no data to furnish I respectfully apply to you to fur- 


Vi ur obedient servant, 
ery respectfully, yo Tu. PACKER A i 
The Hon. SECRETARY OF WAR, 
Washington, D. 0. 


That was a letter written on the 25th of May, 1875. 
On the 2d of June, before the 3 canvass, Governor Ames addressed a let- 
ter to General Benét, chief of the Ordnance Department, as follows: 
JUNE 2, 1875. 
Sir: i Seve ts heats rt . ay for a of ordnance and ord- 
nance stores as issued from your Offi 4 N ee Mo form used in the Depart: | tain, 
ment, if any change has been made pre the publication of the regulations, 1863 


Very respectfully, your ol servant, 
tee A. G. PACKER, Adjutant. General. 
ae py S. V. BENÉT, 
3 Ordnance, Washington, D. 0. 
you know be any mili preparation made by Governor Ames 

— bye in the — na and prior to the re ln of any of these D 

A. As I have stated, ona cited the letters ot fro Line bead was making military prep- 
arations. Then I have an order-book, issued from uarters State of Mis- 
sixsippi, adjutant-general’s office, Jac May 1, 1875, gn oka officers of the 
Missiasippi State militia, during the months of February, March, and April, 1875. 


“STAFF OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 


13 . Albert G. Packer, of Holmes County, adjutant-general. 
Tuar, 
= Tieutenant Colonel Omar §. Lee, of Holmes Connty, aid-de-camp. February 


15175 "— 
* gentleman who has since roved a defaulter to a very large amount in the 


county of Holmes, and has fled the State, and his whereabouts are not known. 
erg onol James J. Spellman, of Madison County, aid-de-camp, Feb- 
ruary 


“ Fourth division, 
“ Brigadier-General William Gray, of Washington — . February 25, 1875. 
2 « General Brown. colonel First Regiment Infantry. z 1 
Major-general State militia, Alexander Warner, of Madison ty. February 


RTD. Major 
abe tlemen were all members of the republican party. That General War- 
ner was the chairman of the republican State executive committee. 
io "these, Spellman, Gray, and Brown were colored men; no democrats among 


r the Clinton riot Coreen A Ames proceeded to perfect the military organi- 
zation which had been ordered by law; —— in * county of Hinds, under author- 


ity known as the“ Gatling. ill.” on the 23d of September, 3 55 thou- 
zand Sprin, 5 prec 8 and directed to the adju- 
tant-gene After the receipt of those arms they te annt wane: 


2 r oy watch tt E 
ê with accouterments, were 
Charles Caldwell. (colored.) z 
On the 5th of October, 1 tho samo person, seventeen were issued. 
On the 6th of October, forty-seven 
On the 7th, eighty ty stand py! arms to Green 12 (colo: 
On the 9th of October, eighty issued to Ed. L. Gillin, (colored,) with ammuni- 


tion. 

On fee Pee Dolon, 1865, stand of arms issued to Geo. D. Nixon, (White,) with 
ammunition. 

On the 10th, eighty issued to W. C Mosely. with ammunition. 

On the 11th, sixty issued to Oliver Cromwell, (colored,) with ammunition. 

That was in this county; issued with accouterments, ammunition, &c., to five 
negro companies in the county of Hinds, and two white com 

lmost without exception appointments were from the republican N 

do not think of an exception in the 8 as, and two-thi the 
companies, that were commissioned in the Dih service, were taken from that 
party. Probably half were commanded by colored officers. 

The following 15 a full list of the appointments 
į ine Division.—Brigadier-General William F, ‘Simonton, of Lee County, March 
i Seconp Dryiston.—Brigadier-General Marion Campbell, of De Soto County, March 


, 1875. 
Tunn. Divtsiox.—Bri General N. B. Brid 
muel F. Steele, colonel 


17. 1875 si dapa Cani, Neg tain Columbia Light Artillery, 
17, 1815; Grenada County, C. 1. Linesin — Regiment Infantry, ree 
12, 1875; Monroe County, James W. Lee, ot t „April 


12.1875. 
By order of the commander in- chief. 
A. G. PACKER, Adjutant- General. 


HEADQUARTERS STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 


‘ackson, June 1, 1875. 
[General Orders No. 3.] mi 
The following-named officer has been appointed in the Mississippi State militia 
9 month of aes 1875: 
— — colonel First Regiment Infantry. 


By order of the commander- 
A. G. PACKER, Adjutant-General. 


HEADQUARTERS STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Jackson, June, 1865. 


[General Orders No. 5.] 


The following-named officers have been appointed in the Mississippi State militia 
daring the month of June, 1875: 


M. A. Brownlee, captain Com A, First R ent Infan 
T. H. Bethy fit lieutenant tomar First Regimen t Infantry r B a Moody 
second lieutenant Company A, First t 
The peponi lag resigastion in the ppi State has been accepted dur- 


in; 
Sader may panoa County. ia 17, 1865, First Regiment Infantry, C. P. Lincoln, colonel. 
By order of the commander-in-chief. 4 OPA i 


HEADQUARTERS STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
AbJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 


Jackson, October 1, 1875. 
{General Orders No. 7.] 
The following-named officers have been 3 in the Mississippi State mili- 
tia during the months of aon ca te! 
Warren County.—W illiam Fourth Regiment Infantry, August 


187%. 
Firtu Drvision.—Brigadier-General William F. Fitzgerald, of Hinds County, 


September 15, 1875. 

FTH DIvision.—Stafl A aere, aneor tale D. Beaird, assistant adjutant- 
inset: with rank con major, Hinds County 1875; Wir Jeon as- 
sistant surgeon- with rank of — Hin tember 24, 1875; 
Mere R. Davol, assistant g . 

„September 27, 1875; John J. Teen ts 


County, 1 2%, 1873; Marion ba aid aid-de-camp, with rank of 


poe re bi nat 1878. 
Warren 8 — ey jram eglos captain Company A, Second Regiment Infantry, 
M. B. Sulli assistant adjutant-general, with rank of 
mE 8 . 8 


eee 24, 1875; William H. Com 
geon- general, with rau of Hinds Cou 
Hinds County. 


John W. 55 pany A. 
tember 25, 1875; John etti, s lieutenant Compan 
try, September 25, 1875; Matt F. Ash, 
Regiment Infantry, Septem tember 25, 1875; Charles Saline 
ent , September 25, 185 e B. 
ent Infantry, 


Company A, 
rho — 3 
—.— Porter Sag He 


ment 5 September mr 1 
tember 3,1 1875; Nathaniel D ove Regiment 97 Septem- 


ber 27, 1 
fayette County.—Victor W. Thompson, colonel First Regiment Infantry, 
valine 1875. try, Bep- 


First Wh earner E Kg gt 
tant-general, with major, Lee County, “San Le Coney 
general, with 
1875; 1 i M. Bynum, 7 . F. Spencer gene 


County, 2 1. ren M. een do ee with 5 
anty, ‘sepia 30, 1875. 
e commander- 


A. G. PACKER, Adjutant-General. 


of captain, Ti 
By order of 


HEADQUARTERS, STATE OF Mississirr:, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Jackson, 


November 1, 1875. 
{General Orders No. g.] 
The following-named officers have been appointed in the State militia during the 
month of Octol 1875: 


— 55 Harris P. Hurst, of Pike County, Ootober 


ern DIVISION.: ti ran e of major, general.—James C. Lamkin, assistant adju 
tant-general, with T, 2 aaen County, October 2, 1875; Frank Stron. ine 
assistant su rank of major, Amite County, October “Ford 1 
Charles P. Hosmer, i e with rank of captain, Pike nty, Octo 


1875; Moses Jackson, assistant quartermaster-general, with rank of captain, Anite 
County, October 17, 1875. 
Warren County. —Adam Bowie, captain Company A, Second Regiment Infantry, 


October 5, 1875. 
Hinds William C. Mosely, captain Company D, Second 2 — 

try, October 7, 1875; John W. Chase, first erenn ant Company D d 

ment Infantry, Octo! tober 7, 1875; William Williams, tenant —— 


Second Regiment Infantry, October 7, 1875; E. L. Gilliam, captain Co E, 
Second Regiment Infantry, October 7, 1875; Thomas Stev first en wen nt Gom 
pany E, Second Regiment Infantry, October 7, 1875; Robert Williams, second 

t Company E, Second t Infantry, October, T ee 100 D, Nixon, 
captain Company B, ne ent bernard October 9, E. W in, first 
lieatenant Company B ent I October cy 1575, O. E. 
second lieutenaut Company B t ist Regiment try, October 9, 1875; William 
Iverson, captain Compan: Second Regiment Infantry, October ii, 1875 ; Edgar 
Gordon, first Beutenant ¢ ny C, Second Regiment infantry, October 11. 1875 
Ver Cromwell, captain Com 3 F, Second ent Infantry, October 11. 1875; 

Clark, first lieutenant IE Second Regiment Infantry, October 11, 

tert Cornelius D, S. ere — Leutenant Company F, Second ä In- 
fantry, October 11, 1875. 


De So'o County.— Albert D. 8 colonel First Regiment Infan 
11, 1875; Jefferson J. Evans, lieutenant-colonel First Regiment Infantry, October 
11, 1875; Thomas A. Leon, major First 5 October 11, 1 —.— : 
F. Pratt, leer A with rank of frst 5 ent Infantry, October 
11, 1875; Horace H. Hillman, cay 1 in Company A. 3 iment Infantry, Octo- 
ber 11. 1875; Calvin 8. CRAN W Aata frades 


t Regiment Infan- 

try, October 11, 1875; ry Odom, second lieutenant C oe A, First Regiment 
try, Oc il, 1525 Sores W. Farmer, ca B, First Son 
Infantry, October 11, 1875; Thomas MeCain, f are Ge Company B, First 
Regiment Infantry, October 11, 1875; James \tcLaughiin second lieutenant Com- 
pany B, First Regiment Infantry, October 11, 1875; Henry captain Com- 


17 C, Eis Regiment Infantry, October 11, 1875; Jerry Powell, first lieutenant 
3 First eee Infantry, October 1 — 1875; Charles . Knowlton, sec- 
5 2 C, First Regiment Inf: „ October 11, 1875. 
1 807 Oounty.—. colonel Fi First ent 2 October 11, 
MeMichael, of of Wil 


T. Mo 
; First Regiment t Mississipnt Cavaley, Colonel Eugene H. 
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kinson County, October 11, 1875; Lieutenant-Colonel John G. Milla. of Holmes | 
County, October 17, 1875. H 

Amite County.—Charles P. Nelson, captain Company A, First Regiment Infantry, 
October 11, 1875; Henry J. Lilly, first lieutenant Company A. First Regiment In- 
fantry, October 17, 1575; T. N. Lafayette Anderson, second lieutenant Company 
‘A, First Regiment Infantry, October 17, 1875. 

The following appointments have been revoked during the same period : 
88 “4 3 J. Temple, captain Company A, d Topsa Infantry, 

Hinds County. — Charles Caldwell, captain Company A, Second Regiment Infan- 
try, October 21, 1875; Eugene B. Wel , first lieutenant Company A, Second 
Regiment Infantry, October 21, 1875; Porter Kelley, second lieutenant Company 
Ea nye Regiment Infantry. October 21, 1875. 


order of the commander-in-chief. 
A. G. PACKER, Adjutant-General. 


The State militia having been thus ized preparatory for the campaign, and 
the officials being among fhe most — dezt 9 partisans, black and 
re of 12 State N 8 was ae 8 — pop: 
tion. o negro com o y minated, an 
threats were freely made by their orators that the slaughter the whites would 


be completed from the cradle up, if necessary for their success. (Speech of Brig- 
adier-General Gray, reported in testimony of W. A. Ferguson at page —; also tes- 
timony of Mr. Putnam, page —.) 


As a consequence, rumors flew thick and fast. The preparation of the governor 
and his arming of the negro militia were on every e, and caused the deepest 
distress and apprehension among all classes who sought to preserve the peace in 
the State and Friendly relations between the two races. such rumors were 

exaggerated there can be no doubt, for it was the interest of the Ames party and of 
the to make proclamation of an organization and power which they knew 
they did not possess. Theetfect was to increase the insolence and insubordination of 
the blacks and intensify the discontent and the apprehensions of the whites. The 
arms to be furnished by Governor Ames were st the expense of the State, and the 
whites were left to their private resources to obtain arms n as they be- 
ee ci their 8 Bt pao Sot ee was noe eran t grew 
each dayin force. Int was thus openly proposed, and proposed to men 
not likely to be intimidated and totall, imti parra f in their conrse by the men who 
were assuming to rule them,. Thus it seems that violence, bl and force, as 
the only arbiter of the election, were first suggested in a time of profound in 
the State of Mississippi, by Governor Ames and his political associates. ae 
334, deposition of k Johnston; page 472, — 7 —— of E. Barks: ) The 
ee e es Se Senn Seng Se pens AORTO universal, and 

were but few witnesses who appeared the committee who were not 
me, & Mr. Chisholm, a pena republican of Kemper County, 


80 iy proda 

ota st producing his weapou for the ins; on of the committee, and the jus- 
Hoes uf e peace and constables declaring that it was a part of their official cos- 
tume. 

It was testified by , at page — and at page —, that after 


the war the desire to obtain arms 8 the ap. er. was almost universal, and 
that the sales of weapons to them, especially of shot-guns, was very much in excess 


of what it was to the whites. 

Not only were the white le of Mississippi threatened with the o ization 
and use of the armed negro militia in ae election, but the armed forces of 
the Government of the United States were in terror over them for alike pur- 
pose. Mr. Warner, chairman of the republican State executive committee, at page 
—, states that, immediately upon the holding of the republican State convention at 
Jackson, in , 1875, a resolution was adopted v g him with an authority to 
appoint a committee, with himself as chairman, to visit poran Aa and call upon 
the President fo” armed aid to the republican party in the ensuing canvass, which 
resolution, and the action of the committee under it, shows the character of the 
cam which they intended should be waged in that State. It may be here 
mentioned that the prevalent idea among the negroes and the handful of whites 
who led them in Mississippi seems to be that the Federal Administration will at 
all times exert its armed authority for the pi of retaining thean in office: and 
it was in the hopes of such intervention that the mcg meee referred to was made, 
and which, as we eve, largely promoted and induced the complaints which 
led to the constitution of this committee. The experience of prior elections had 
been favorable to this belief. (See — of testimony.) 

estion. Was it a fact, then, e military arm of the Government was used 
in his election in favor of one party! 

Answer. Yes, sir; the sree were sent to various parts of the State at that time, 
and persons were arrested and thrown into prison; and the effect of the use of bm re 
against men who were op l to that party had very great influence in contro 
ing and determining the election. 

Q. I would like to ask that fact, whether the Army of the United States has been 
abe: Ss een Mississippi, and if it has been so felt by the 
you belon 
; it has nace so felt, for it was felt in that election, and the military 
commander was seen to go into a political organization and pledge his support to 
its candidates; and the troops were placed in various portions of the State without 
any ostensible cause other than their presence would have that effect. 

he democratic conservative 1 of Mississippi. in the platform adopted at 
their State convention on the 3d of August, 1875, contained the following proposi- 


sustained by Ip taxation ; but opposition to extravagance or 
ministration of 7. 

The thirteenth cordially invites the voters of all the people of both races to unite 
vigorously with them in the approaching canvass. (See page — of testimony.) It 
was by this convention that the democratic executive committee was o 
and J. Z. appointed as chairman. ? 

Thus opened the campaign of 1875. It is in proof, by almost witness who 
was examined on the subject, that the negrées were organized in clubs, having a 
quasi military ization in every county in the State. Clubs, also, of white peo- 
ple were — sad the parading and marching, with the use of flags, drums, 
music, cannon for salutes or the explosion of anvils—a rude substitute for cannon— 

- became general throughout the State. 

Much of the alleged intimidation of the colored p- ople by the white 
claimed to be from causes like these, which could on 
the most childish character, and would bo ridiculed if proposed 
tnta any partof the aas noe n Paa: This ee eee of 8 

tion was uently and gravely urged as entering into alleged violations 
he fifteenth pein wares white ig who fired off Sistola in the air and ex- 
ploded anvils at night on their return from meetings through the country. At 
112, A. Parker, republican sheriff in Amite County, testifies as follows: 
estion. You may state whether or not these outrages had the effect of intimi- 
dating the colored voters. 

Answer. They certainly did, sir. Tam satisfied that for a month before the elec- 
tion there was not a wcek-day or a Sunday that colored people did not come to my 
residence or to the court-Louse, and tell me of these visits to their houses, and as 
my advice as to what thoy should do, and did T think thog would be killed, and all 
such inquiries as that. Of course I encouraged them all I could. I will state as 
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my candid opinion that there were no less than five hundred ‘nen who lay in the 
woods the greater part of the night before the election. They would stand in line 
at the polls, and drop asleep standing up, on account of not having had sleep the 
previous night. These democratic clubs were organized into squads, and each of 
these squads had two anvils. They would go to a little rising place in the road, 
and pat these anvils down, and shoot them off ten or twelve times, and sh ot their 
shot-guns, yell, and go on, and stop a mile perhaps farther on, and repeat the same 
thing again. We could hear it in every direction from town, nud it sounded just 
like war times. The colored people, when these squads would be approaching 
them, shooting and yelling, would of course imagine that they were going to kill 
them, and they would slip out and get into the woods, and lay hid until morning. 
In the morning they came in one at a time, and found out no one had been killed. 
This was done on the night before the election, and aring eon em nothing serions 
had been done, and that this was only a trick to frighten them, they came up to the 
polls and yoted, and we polled a larger vote than we had polled before since the 
war; both democratic and republican. 

Perhaps the best proof that can be offered of the real intent and spirit with which 
the democratic and conservative canvass was organized and conducted will be found 
in the oe, a ag correspondence between Mr. George, the e of the execu- 
tive committee, and his associates throughout the State, who communicated 
with him during the canvass. This correspondence, although not referred to by 
any witness nor in any way supposed to be connected with the subjects to be in- 

uired of by the committee, was, by the order of the committee and against the 
formal and recorded protest of the undersigned, made public for the 
sustaining the charges of lawlessness and ontrage against the democra‘ 
Mississippi. Mr. George had not been made a witness; none of the parties who 
were his correspondents had been made witnesses; but the whole correspondence 
was seized and produced in bulk before the committee, and is to be found on pages 
380 to 420 of the testimony. 

Let it be borne in mind that these communications were all supposed by the 
writers to be confidential, and that their contents would never be made public. 

It will be difficult for any mind, however prejudiced, to construe any portion of 
this telegraphic correspondence so as to favor the suspicion that lawlessness of any 
kind was looked to as an element for the success of the democratic party in that 
canvass. From first to last there is nothing but what is creditable to Mr. George 
and his democratic ones as honorable, peaceful, and law-abiding citizens. 
We do not believe it be possible to torture any of these dispatches into an 
other e The demonstration of General Ames in nizing the n mil- 
itia, the openty expressed intention and threat of bringing troops into the 
State to control the election, no doubt operated to create a corresponding antago- 
nism and bitterness, and suggested that it should be met by force. The “race is- 
sues,” which Governor Ames has ized, and upon one side of which he so 
promptly and vigorously ranged himself with all his official powers, were undoubt- 
edly vated and intensified. Collisions were constantly threatened, and yet few, 
remarkably few, under all the cironmstances, occurred. 

In endeavoring now to give a reliable account of the acts of violence and blood- 
shed which were proven the committee as having occurred in Mississippi 
during the summer and autumn of 1875, we deem it hardly n to make ex- 
pression of the intense and hearty reprobation which we, in common with all men 
who respect and value Jaw and order and humanity, moony felt, and now feel, 
upon every occasion where violence and crime were commi . Stern repression 
and prompt punishment are the just measures to be dealt out to all such offend 
without respect to race or color or station in life, and for all such criminals and 
transgressois we invoke due punishment at the hands of those who are the repre- 
sentatives of the Government whose laws need vindication. But while we pro- 
pose in every proven case to condemn the guilty, we do not propose to allow reason- 
able proof to be replaced by reckless and malicious assertion or rumor ; nor do we 
1 to condemn a whole ee upon the testimony of men, confessedly 
without character, who live upon slanders and tradé upon abuse instigated, as 
many of such characters were who appeared before the committee, bya miserable 
faction, whose hope of ee pes et and self-enrichmont lies in keeping up a 
condition of public excitemen fanning the prejudices and hat: eds of i-ly-in- 
formed citizens of the North against the white le of the South. We confidently 
believe that when knowledge of the truth as it ona sad though it may be in many 
respects, of the state of affairs in Mississippi, shall the minds of the peo- 
ple of the Northern States, the occupation of the le class of slanderers to 
whom we have referred will be gone forever. 

Itis for this reason that we sincerely deprecate such utterances as are contained 
in the p the honorable Senator from Indi [Mr. MORTON, ] and delivered 
in the by bim, when urging the adoption of the resolution by which this 
committee was anthorized. No fact stated by that h Senator was npon his 
personal knowledge, and the source from which he obtained his assumed facts 
was disclosed by the deposition of Captain Fisher, to be found at page 533. 

By Mr. BAYARD: 


saci a that a copy of Mr. Morton's speech that you have there? 
wer. Yes, sir. 
Didn't you furnish these extracts to him? 


2 I furnished some of them. ; 
SENATOR MORTON'S SPEECH, AND WHO HELPED TO COMPILE THE EXTRACTS IN IT. 
I observe, in reply to a question put to you, first in respect to the Clinton riot, 
next jan regara to certain questions in reference to the taxation of tho State, 

you ted a pao, weet have you it? 
A. Yea, sir, [Witness hands ae let to Senator BAYARD.] 

Q. This fred rag to be ievr a delivered by Mr. Morton in the United States 
Senate in 

es, 


ad 


res pga 1876. 
` I suppose when you read the extract from the Raymond Gazette you obtained 
efom that speech } 7 7 


Yes, sir. 
Kg And you looked for information in regard to the taxation of the State to the 
W N rs that speech? 
4. vouned your testimony from what you found there? 
l 3 recollection on a few points from what I found there. 
g Did 8. 5 you not read from that speech when you gave your answer! 
à, sir, 

Did 

88 


I di 
or did not read from that speech when were questioned in 
topea proceadings of the Clinton riot, and the number of persons killed at 
me 


A. No, sir; I did not. I endeavored to find a paragraph taken from the Forest 
Register, in which it stated the number killed at Clinton—the Forest Register is a 
democratic paper—but I do not find the paragraph. 

Q. Did you, as a matter of fact, make that political compilation in there from 
the democratic press of Mississippi? 

A. Lassisted in that compilation. 

Who assisted you ? 
. Well, sir, there were extracts furnished by different gentlemen. 
Name those parties. 
. Judge Alcorn assisted in a portion of the compilation, 
Q aoe Mr. Robert J. Alcorn? 
Les, sir. 
Q. Where did you prepare them? Where were you at that time? 
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A. I was in this city. 
Q Were they prepared in this city? 
. O, yes, sir. 

4 To whom did you furnish them! 

Well, sir. they were furnished to Senator MORTON. 

Q At his request! 

A. Iwas requested to furnish to Senator Morton all the evidence that I could 
obtain showing the character of the election and of the canvass in Mississippi last 
fall, Itold him that I should be very glad to do that, and that I might be able to 
furnish some extracts showing the temper of the press, which he said he would be 
very glad to receive. And I proceeded to doso; and a portion of what you see 
here is the result of that labor. 

Q. Did you see him personally and furnish these to him at his request! 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

Thus it will be seen that, while being examined as a witness, Captain Fisher 
based his replies upon the speech made by the honorable Senator; and yet he ad- 
mits that he himself had furnished to the honorable Senator the statements con- 
tained in that speech; that he had not personal knowledge hitnself, but that the 
speech was pre in the city of Washington from the 8 which 
he, Fisher, as the editor of a partisan paper, had made from time to time in the State 
of Mississippi. Thus, if Mr. MORTON quotes Fisher and Fisher quotes Morton, the 
combined anthority of the two can be no greater than that of either, and either and 
both rest entirely upon mere hearsay and information for the assertions which are 
1 5 — by the utterance of a or in e ee 

urin the canyass that preceded the election of November 2, 1875, there were 
four political disturbances ending in the loss of human life and bloodshed, in 
to which much testimony has been taken by the committee, and which have y 
served as the basis for tho wholesale acc jons t the white people of Mis- 
sissippi with which the public press and the ears of the northern people have been 
industriously filled. 

I. A riot at Vicksburgh on the occasion of the celebration of the 5th of July, 
(the 4th of July ha pening on Sunday ) 

IL The riot of Yazoo City on the tst of September. 

III. The riot at Clinton on the 4th of September; and 

IV. Friar’s Point on the 9th of Oo-ober, 

In regard to the Friar's Point riot, there is no testimony whatever except what 
is contained in the statement of Governor Ames, at page 26, and of Senator Alcorn, 
at 67, Governor Ames charges Senator ALCORN with being personally bang ac 
sible for those occurrences. This he does upon the information of others, not hav- 
ing been personally present; but Mr. Alcorn, who was eee present, gives 
in full the history of his participation as a leader in that whole affair, and divests 
it entirely of such political significance as is referred to in the resolution appoint- 
ing this committee. 

etestifirs that the difficulty ig dagen in the schism between his adher- 
ents anil those of Governor Ames, in which the democratic party, or, what is the 
same thing, the white le of Mississippi, had no share. He states, at page 69, 
the cause of the riot, which was, his nal difference with John Brown, the 
vegro sheriff, and the organization by Brown of a large body of armed iy rt 
several hundred in number, well armed and approaching the town of Friar's Point, 
threatening to sack and burn it. 

Mr, Alcorn organized a force, and with his “double-barreled shot-gun" headed 
thedefense. Tle negroes were dispersed at first by the forces of Alcorn without 
losa of lifeor wounds on either side; but the murder by the n of a respect 
able young white man, by the name of Scott. who was innocently attending to his 
business and taking no part in the troublo, led to a retaliation by the Alcorn party, 
and be snms up, at page 71, the result of the conflict: 

Two white men assassinated by the negroes, one other shot himself accidentally, 
and nine colored men killed by the Alcorn party. 

Deplorable and dreadful as the occurrence seems to have been, and public as it 
was, and well known to Governor Ames, who has furnished the committee with 
Brown's communications to him on the subject, (and which are to be found at page 
20 of the documentary evidence attached w the testimony,) yet no action seems 
ever to have been taken by any of the civil auvhorities of Mississippi to vindicate 
tho law, and, so far as the testimony of Senator ALCORN discloses, no member of the 
democratic y was concerned in the transaction. Whatever may be the lawless 
and dreadful character of this collision, it is doo beyond doubt to have been dis- 
connected with any trouble growing out of democratic-conservative 
tion of 3 It should not be forgotten that Senator ALoory is a strenuous 
republican and ally of General Grant's administration, and that the democratic 
party of Mississippi have no more determined opponent. 

The riot at Vicksburgh on the 5th of July is stated by every witness who has 
been examined to have entirely unpremeditated. The colored people met at 
the court-house on the morning of that day for the performance of patriotic exer- 
cises. Among the audience was Carrlozo, the negro superintendent of education, 
and who was also to bave been one of the speakers on that occasion. He was the 


reac 
aan th 


sin, 
1 wbo t 


or not. 

3 assembly was undoubtedly outrageous. and deserves the greatest repro- 

tion; but it is impossible to believe that it was in any way or degree connected 
with party politics. It was a gross breach of the peace, which should have been 
5 arrested, as it was, and severely punished by the civil authorities, as it 
was no 

The affray at Yazoo City took place at a club meeting of the republican 
held at Bedwell’s hall on the ist of September, 1875, to which members of all parties 
were invited. The speaker was A. 
election, who says: 

“There were present, perhaps, half a dozen white republicans and fifty colored, 
and perbaps half a dozen or more democrats.” R 


. Morgan, the sheriff, and a candidate forre- 


An altercation took place, growing out of some remark of the speaker which was 
rudely contradicted by some one in the audience; pistols were drawn and fired, and 
the hall was soon emptied; the result of the melee being the killing of Mr. B. R. 
Mitchell, a white man, and the wounding of Foote, a colored man. (See testimony 
of Foote, at page —; also of A. T. Morgon, at —) 

This was the bet se cr and the end of the riot in the hall; but the condition of 
feeling which probably gave rise to the riot did not end with that affray. Yazoo 
County contained an overwhelming bar dap! of colored people. Its government, 
judges, clerks, sheriff, supervisors, justices of the peace, constables, juries—grand 
and petit—prosecuting ofticers—all were in the hands of the republican party. Mr. 
Morgan, who was one of the chief actors on this occasion, was the autocrat of his 
party in that county. Ho held the office of sheriff at ono time. and was a candidato 

‘or re-election. He appeared in Washington before the committee to assail his po- 
litical opponents in 33 Mr. Morgan has been in Washington employed. 
as he says, as a claim agent for several months. He was in communication with 
the majority of the committee for weeks prior to their departure for Mississippi. 
His testimony could readily have been then taken, and somo ity thus af- 
forded for calling witnesses in reply, but he was withheld until the return of the 
committee to Washington, and examined at the very close of their sessions. He 
stated, at page —, that he went to Mississippi at the close of the war, rented 

ds, and commenced planting, but from various causes failed and was sold out, 
and became insolvent; that he was received with the greatest dness 
on evory hand upon his first coming, but soon lost his popularity with the white 
le, to whom he became exceedingly obnoxious. He-omitted to inform thecom- 
mittee that he had married a colored woman, which fact was stated by Dixon and 
Foote, colored witnesses, and his political associates, at pago —. Upon his fail- 
ure in business he arsaa embarked in politics, and has thoroughly con- 
trolled the county ever since. Attorney-General Harris, in the letter herein 
cited, classes him among the disreputable associates of Governor Ames, and says 
that, when a State or, he offered to sell his vote for $2,000; that mond 
the State printer, refused to pay it, saying that ho had already paid him $000, and 
ae was betsy for that Morgan was also chairman of the late republican 
convention. 


The merriaga, 
litical 
Morgan, except upon terms to which Morgan re 


to law. M 
rt 
the eee 


8 re- a 
litical control of the 
ends for the murder 
into the 
7 
fugitive in the an 
of the Senate to 


(see page —) testi How far the condition of feelin, 
led to the riot in Yazoo 7 on the 1st of September, 1875, had been brought about 
by the lawless action and defiance of all order by Morgan himself and his political 
associates is not easy to determine; but that he was himself a gross transgressor 
there can be no manner of doubt, and that such a man would never be permitted 
to obtain or retain office in the Northern States, we believe to be equally true. The 
weight of the testimony of such a witness we submit to just public consideration. 
e Clinton riot was productive of more public excitement than the three other 
riots which we have described. It has been the subjectof more exaggerated state- 
ment than all the other three combined, and the facts attending it can now begtated 
with a reasonable d of certainty. A political ae at which a barbecue 
was to be had was at Clinton, a village on the Vicksburgh Railroad about 
twelve miles west of Jackson, the capital of the State. To give celebrity to the 
occasion, Governor Ames and other leading members of his party were announced 
to be speakers, and by an arrangement d c speakers were also invited and 
a portion of the time for discussion allotted to each. It was intended to be a grand 
demonstration on the part of the republicans, who attended in large numbers, esti- 
mated at from eighteen hundred totwenty-five hundred, of whom upward of twelve 
hundred were men. The whites were a mere handful, by the best informed wit- 
nesses supposed to be from sixty to seventy-five, republicans and democrats. 

The number of white men who ci in the fight that ensued was proba- 
bly from ten to fifteen. The le of the republicans, composed wholly of colored 
men, was unusually large and carefully arranged. Eight hundred and ninety 
mounted colored men were counted by Captain Montgomery in the procession. (See 
his testimony, page 543.) 


NUMBER OF WHITES AT CLINTON MEETING. 


. How many white people do you suppose were present at the Clinton meeting, 
at the original meeti: 155 4 z S 
A. At the barbecue 
. At the barbecue. 
. I think not over twenty-five or thirty; thirty at the outside. 


NUMBER OF COLORED PEOPLE AT CLINTON MEETING. 
ri How many colored people! 

. I counted eight hundred men in line, cavalry. 

9 Besides that, how many! 

. Besides that there were, I reckon, four hundred or five hundred on foot, besides 
women and children. I don’t know, but I reckon there was a crowd ef two or three 
thonsand altogether. 

Q You went up to be one of the speakers, but did not speak? 

. Yes, sir; I did not speak. 

2 You were entirely unarmed ? 

. Entirely so— 
while companies on foot to the number of many hundred were counted by the same 
witness. any, perhaps the majority, of these men on foot and ck were 
armed, and this procesna so formed moved out of its necessary line of march, to 
the place of barbecue, and paraded through the.tewn,ef-Clinton. The place of 
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Frank Johnston, of the town of Jackson, together with Mr. Chilton and Judge 
Cabinis, within a few days after the occurrence. igent inquiry was instituted 
by these gentlemen, and a number of affidavits from white and colored men, dem- 
ocrats and republicans, were taken at the time and at the town of Clinton. Mr. 
Johnston was examined before the committee at great longth, and appended these 
affidavits to his testimony. His cross-examination developed nothing in contraven- 
tion of the conclusions at which he had arrived in 1875. His deposition 
will be found at pages 329-378 of the testimony, and the reliability of his statements 
is attested in the strongest terms by all the republicans who have been examined 
in relation to this affair. Judge Alderson says of Mr. Johnston, at page 301; 


Dy Mr. CAMERON: 

Q. If Mr. Frank Johnston made a statement that he had made a thorongh exam- 
ination, would you couclude that that was absolutely true or merely that he really 
believed that he had made a thorough examination f 

A. I would not conclude anything; but whatever Mr. Johnston would investi- 


speaking was on a hill just outside of the town and near the railway station. The 
speaking was commence: by Judge Johnston, a democrat, in a very temperate and 
conciliatory s b, as described by every witness who was examined. He was 
followed by Captain Fisher, a republican; and during the remarks of Fisher a 
collision took p between a young white man and a colored man, about one bun- 
dred from the speaker's stand. Š 

Comments had been made upon Fisher's remarks, and rude contradictions of their 
truth by one young white man named Neal, from the town of Raymond, stand- 
ing in a group of two or three of his companions not many feet from the speaker's 
stand; bat Captain Fisher in his testimony, (see page 936)— 

Q. Was your speech interrupted by the shooting or disturbance that occurrod 
or were you interrupted by remarks made? 

2 Tdo not know that any remarks were made to me; if there were I did not 
r them, 

Q. We have had a great deal of testimony about the Clinton affair, and the wit- 
nesses were not certain, when you wero “pps 1 heard these inter- 
ruptions noticed by men standing by, aud thought Iw ask you whether you 
heard them or not. 

A. Lheard, subsequently to the riot, when I got home, that such expressions had 
been made in regard to portions of ay ayaan, or as having reference to myself; 
bat I did not hear them, and if I had heard them I should not likely have paid any 
attention to them— 
distinotly says that he did not hear these remarks, nor was his speech interrupted 
by anything that was said in the crowd, but that the interruption to his speech 
arose from the affray between the white and the colored inen to which we havo re- 
ferred; that the white man in question had a bottle of whisky from which he had 
been drinking, and which no doubt was the proximate cause of the affray that then 
3 Tinmediately upon the collision between these two a pistol-shot was 
h „and there is contlict of testimony as to the person who fired it. It was im- 
mediately followed by a discharge of fire-arms, and in the mélée, which 
caused intense confusion, two colored men were killed on the spot and four or five 
were wounded. The ni were rallied and commenced pursuit of the whites, 
who, ina p numbering about cloven men, retreated from the field. 

Martin Evies and Thompson, white men, were overtaken, killed, and their bodies 
mutilated. Tbompson was found in the public road, nearly a mile from the scene 
of action, shot through the head. Charles Chilton was killed in his own yard, and, 
as it appears by the testimony of Captain Montgomery, (page 543)— 

ABOUT THE WHITE MEN KILLED. 


2 Did you know any of them? 
. No, sir; I did not know any of them. 

Black men or white men? 

They were black men that I saw there, just lying there, and we afterward 
found the body ef Mr. Sivley and Mr. Thompson and Mr. Chilton. Mr. Chilton was 
shot right near his house—the very man I had taken dinner with, and there was 
not a more quiet, inoffensive man in our county. It was Charles Spores the 
brother of John Chilton, who had before that been an active republican, and a lead- 
ing republican of the native Mississippians of our county; and at that riot he 
threw up the sponge; he said he had given $100 in money and in beef, and the 
heart's best blood of his brother that day, and he was done. 

Q By hig was his brother killed? 


> e negroes. 
Q. How fas froma the original scene of the riot? 
A. Right at his own gate he was shot; that was one hundred yards, I suppose. 
Was he in the affray ? 
. No, sir. There was such a stampede and rush that the negro men were rid- 
and running over their women and children; and there was such confusion and 
that he ran ont to his gate. He carried his gun with him, though, which 
was very natural ; and he handed his gun to a negro standing by him, and said, 
“Take this.” Now, that is the way the thing was told me. He was standing 
there helping the women and the children into his yard to get them out of the way 
of tho stampede and of the horses, and as he turned his back some of the men in 
the road fired and shot him. After finding that there was no armed body on the 
top of the hill and several men from the town to assemble—but before that 
time the negroes had gone off in companies, and seemed to be assembling, and 
I thought we had better make for the depot, and ee possession of and send 
for to some other point to help us—for I thought it was very likely that 
there were not white men enough there to hold the town against the negroes, should 
they be disposed to attack it—which we did— 


was endeavoring to let the black women and children into his to escape the press 
of the crowd behind them when he was shot. Captain White was shot, stabbed, 
and left for dead. Rice, Wells, Wharton, and Robinson, white men, were 
wounded, with others whose names are not obtainable. 

The excitement of the scene anil consequent confusion created the wildest and 
most t rumors, . The negroes were reported as massing at a short distance 
from e to attack and destroy it. Their declarations and cries 
doring the ict of an alarming character, and spread great dismay 
among the citizens. Instantly the telegraph was pat in regolon, and bodies of 
men at Vicksburgh, Jackson, and Edwards's Station hastily met together, armed 
with every variety of bi ee and taking the train reached Clinton on the evening 
of Saturday after the riot had occurred and the ni had left the town. 

A hasty attempt at organization was made by the election of Captain William 
A. Montgomery to the command of this uno ized and hastily collected force 
to the number of several hundred. Captain apa, greg testifies (see page —) 
that he immediately caused a mounted patrol, led by him in person, to make a 
circuit of the town and ascertain whether any immediate attack from the negroes 
was to be apprehended. He discovered no one, and no shot was given or returned 
between his party and the colored men, nor was thero =o or disturbance 
whatever. He returned to Clinton where the white men collected under arms, 
and finding a want of subordination among them he resigned his position as com- 
mander, because he would not take the responsibility of preserving the peace with- 
out having the power to do so. This is much to be ted, for by the testimony of 
all witnesses who have made any reference to Captain Moutgomery, as well as by 
his own testimony before the committee, he is evidently a man of high and cool 
courage, of generosity and integrity of character. 

Thus left without a leader and bee ot excited by the events of the day, infuri- 
ated by the murder and mutilation heir white friends, mob-law soon became 
triumphant among the whites collected at Clinton. The white men killed are 
shown to have been estimable and popular citizens. Chilton met his death while 
cndeavoring to protect the colored women and children, and had handed his gun to 
a colored man in his employ at the time he received hisdeath-wound. At page 543, 
Chilton is proven to have sent provisions down to aid the colored le in their 
barbecue. Martin Sively had no connection with the commencement of the affray. 
The number of wounded whites was unknown, and was doubtless enormously ex- 
aggerated. As a consequence, the more violent and lawless of the men who had 

lected under arms obtained the ascendency. They visited the homes of the ne- 
groes in the vicinity of Clinton who, they had been informed, had been connected 
with the affray and the killing of their friends, and outrageously took the lives of 
seven or eight of these men. It was the reign of terror and lynch law in that 
nates from late on Saturday night until Sunday morning. After that time 
no distinctly authenticated case of murder growing out of the Clinton riot was 
‘established before the committee. 
The circumstances of ths riot were carcfully and diligently examined by Mr. 


And his high character is equally at Swann, Mr. Estelle, and 
every E ca ora witness who was examined in to the Clinton transaction. 
His profession is that of a lawyer, and his residence within twelve miles of the 
scene of disaster. So that we feel justified in accepting the statement of facts and 
the conclusions of Mr. Johnston as perfectly true and reliable. He is sustained in 
substance by nearly every witness who was examined. 

Captain H. G. er, who was the compiler of Mr. Mortox's speech, and was 
one of the speakers at the barbecue. stated his difficulty, even after the most care- 
ful investigation, in ascertaining reliably the names of more than four or five col- 
ored men who lost their lives on the occasion. There seems to be no just reason to 
doubt that the collision was entirely unpremeditated, certainly so on the part of 
the whites who were present, as it would have been little less than madness for 
twenty-five or thirty white men, not more than half of whom were armed, to have 
nei — orans against such overwhelming odds. (See Fisher's testimony, 
pages 0 523. 

As an illustration of the absence of 8 N e. of difficulty on the part of 
the whites, we refer to the testimony of Captain Montgomery, (page 541,) by which 
1 that, having been asked to fill the ap tment of another democrat who 

tended to ios 3 at Clinton, he attended the meeting without oven a pocket- 

knife upou his person, and that, taking the train from Edwards's Station to Clinton 

in company with Harney, the colored sheriff of the county, he remarked in reply to 

an observation of Harney that he was totally unarmed, but that he believed that of 

— 2 z irme ded colored _ whom had on board, Pir faa’ would 
ve weapons upon their persons, and upon an examinat Harne, 

it was found to be true in the case of more than two-thirds. (See e y 

It will be borne in mind that this affray occurring between a mere handfulof whites 
and a largo and organized body of colored men who were to meet in the presence of 
the governor of the State, their peculiar and especial champion, who to use his 
own words, united his fortune with theirs ;" who held the entire executive power 
of the State; was also in a poiitical stronghold of the republican party which cón- 
trolled every peace officer; tha“ every means of re gor punishing disorder 
was in the hands of officials of that party; that within twelve miles was a force 
of United States troops encamped for the alleged pone of suppressing riot. It 
seems impossible to believe that such a collision coul brought on by the minor- 
iy under such circumstances with a view to produce political effect. Such a 

ew isirreconcilable with any suggestion of human ves of which the under- 
bu, oad have any knowledge. 

t may here be noted that Major Allyn, in command of the United States troops 
stationed at Jackson, was at Clinton on tho night of the riot, (see pago 331,) and was 
in Juckson ae sessions of the committee, in intercourse with the majority 
of the committee, but not examined as a witness. 

This, we piar atiz) a list of the public disorders prior to the election 
in relation to which testimony has been taken by the committee. There are other 
cases of homicide and violence, to which we shall hereafter refer. The murder of 
William P. Haffa, a white man, as detailed by his wife at 433, and by the tos- 
timony of Captain Montgomery at page 547, occurred on the 6th of September. 

This murder of Haffa seems to bave been an atrocions crime, and 8 
facts ap in the testimony of his widow and daughter, (see pages „) one 
of which is the failure in publio * which cost Haffa his damages in a civil suit 
against two es named Bush, who had assaulted him—yas that of Lake, a re- 
pullican United States official at Jackson, (see page 487;) and, secondly, that tho 
names of the persons who murdered her husband are well known and given, and 
that she went to Governor Ames with her sad story. 

Why. may it be asked, did not Governor Ames order the arrest and trial of one 
or all of these murderers? The only notice he seems to have taken of Mrs. Haffa 
was a very moderate subscription, to the more liberal one already made by Captain 
Montgomery, a democrat. 

Mr. Haffa would not appear to have been altogether the blameless citizen de- 
scribed (naturally) by his widow, 

Captain W. N. Montgomery testifies, at pages 547, 548, as follows: 


ABOUT MR. HAFPA. 
It abont that time that Haffa's death was reported. 
ya tate what you know about that. 


I don't know anything about it of my own knowledge. I knew Mr. Haffa. 
Who was he? 


S AR A wk cee on eee Ido for Frank Johnston's. 
y Ju 
ed in rega: 


ty laborers from Chicago at the same time, white men; and, by the way, 
the last one of them ran off and stole all my m and I lost every cent that f 
made. This man Haffa was one of them that Dr Robinnett got. He worked about 
three days with Dr Robinnett, and then went to William Bush's and hired himself 
to a negro man who was renting from William Bush. After living there two or 
three weeks and doing a good deal of mischief, Mr. Bush and some others went 
over there and took him out and gave hima 0 and Bush was up before tho 
United States court, but the suit was dismissed. This flogging placed Haffa in a 
potis to get ofiice from the negroes, and at the next election he was elected to 

Legislature. He was then a magistrate, and had been for several years teach- 
ing school there. I know nothing about him except what the 1 there said. 
. I judge, trum everything that was said about him. 

Q Do you know what his Sy cara among the blacks was? 

. I received a dispatch inquiring for some one who could testify in regard to the 
Haffa case from here, and the tirstman that I inquired about was a negro man living 
on my place, who brought the dispatch from the telegraph office to me—I live five or 
six miles out in the country. Iasked him if he knew anything about the killing of 
Mr. Hafia; and he says, No, sir, I don't; but he ought to have been killed long before 
he was.” I said, “ Why, I thought he was a good friend of yours!” He says, “No, 
sir; he done too much stealing in this country, and he ought to have been ied 
long ago.“ If this will be allowed as testimony, I will say what this negro told me 
about Haffa. He says, Well, sir, when he was elected magistrate he sent for all 
us to come up and get our mules that the Government was going to give to us, 

d he said that it took $5 apiece to get the mules nal ead freight on the 
mules.” And he said that they gave him $5, about two h of them, but that 


gate and state upon his word of honor, that I would give credit to. Ido not know _ 


* 
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he did not give $5, as he did not have it; and at the time appointed to 


the mules 
they came there, and Mr. Haffa said that they had so many mules for the blacks 
down there, and they had such a great long train of them, that in passing under- 


nemh E tunnel the whole thing caved in and killed every mule, and they lost 
eir 

I smd, “ You are surely mistaken ; you are joking about that.“ He says, “Joking! 
Tam not joking; I can dozen men in five minutes that gave him $5.” 


oua 
that his reputation was very bad among the 


Weil, on i I fo negroes, 
Aiden k he had been elected to office by them. 
2 you know anything of the circumstances of his death? 
Nothing in the world. 
C 
Yes, sir; I heard of it; and why it should be done for political I 
ao . 05 — that there were an tical purposes or object in the killing of Mr. 
Haffa, because he had ad gs-out with his neighbors; he was a terrible 
man to fall out with his neighbors, and they had all sorts of difficulties with him. 
I have no idea that there was any politics in the killing of Haffa in the world. 
was not on account of any political differences of opinion that Haffa was killed. 


* CFC 

„I ; and paid her $50 at Edwards's Depot. She came there and applied to 
me for assistance, 

NEGROES ORGANIZED AND MADE MANY DEMONSTRATIONS AND THREATS AFTER CLINTON. 


After this difficulty was over in Clinton the negroes organized in companies 
throughout Hinds Cony, and made ey demonstrations and threats to make an 
attack upon the town an VVV 
commence from the cradle and go up. Well, sir, living in such a country as I do, 
it is well calculated to arouse a man’s fears, if he has got any. I live on a public 
Toad, m and one other white man, and there are seventy-six n men on the 
road and only us two white men; and it is very reasonable that if they wanted to 
hurt us they could do so. 


THE WHITES ORGANIZE TO PROTECT THEMSELVES AGAINST THE ENCROACHMENTS OF THE 


BLACKS. 

Weo ized ourselves into companies for protection then against these negroes, 
into 25 og es. I was captain; was elected to take command of five or 
six of them, 


fi iitieal pur T Dat 88 ind — 
tion; not for any po! m: e W. but to ves 
the peki of the Viaocks. e 

HELP TO MRS. Harra. 


Why was this application made to you by Mrs. Haffa? 

. As being in command of this military company. I suppose she was sent tome 
by some one. She was inquiring about where she could get assistance, and she 
Was sent to me. She told me that Haffa's father was a man of considerable wealth 
and influence, and that when she could get home she would be cared for, and she 
wanted to get her family out of the country; and I handed her 850. Where she 
went I don't know, and I have never seen her from that time to this, and I never 
saw her before. 

X . your ewn to her, or did you owe that money to her 
us! 
A. No, sir; I never owed the money to anybody. After I handed her the money 
some of the men there in the neighborhood went around and got upe subscription. 
This does not in the least lessen the crime, but any Nove welts t in assigning 
some other cause then political prejudice as the of his murder. 
The result of the Clinton riot and the affray at Yazoo City had the effect of ag- 
frevating the excitement and feeling between the two races. Instead of causin: 
he law to be by a prompt and vigorous use of its powers, it would 
appear that Governor Ames and his State administration took any of those steps 
which under a government of laws a ruler should have taken to punish the ofend- 
crs and prevent the recurrence of wrong. We have not been able to ascertain that 
a prosecution was ever set on foot st any one connected with these riots, or 
any attempt whatever made to apprehend and punish any of the wrong-doers. On 
the contrary, it would appear from the.order-book of Governor Ames, which was 
roduced before the committee, (see testimony of E. Barksdale, p. 468,) that his 
vorite and only remedy—the bayonet—was looked to by Governor Ames. On the 
24th of September a circular letter was addressed by Ames to the republican sher- 
iffs of certain counties in the following words: 
“ SEPTEMBER 24. 


„Sm: I am directed by his excellency the governor to inquire if any militia or- 
„66 T 7 

“ Are there any threats the opposition, that, in your judgment, will be car- 
reo eee and if s0, will it be possible to hold a quiet and peaceable elec- 
on * 


this taneons, 
sheriffs, for no euch inquiry was 


The answers to these circulars do not appear, but the suggestion no doubt was 
accepted and produced the desired results. The 
they were to receive armed protection, and that they were to be armed 


for political 
1 the colored brigadier- general. Gray, when he returned to 
Washin County an interview with Governor Ames, to which allusion has 
been e, the announcement was publicly made by him that Governor Ames was 
1 militia arms to secure the election; and such no doubt was the 
‘ormation given in io pity st of the State. 
cy 


1 e this of intimidation and violence we find on the 6th and 
me October special orders published by the adjutant-general, which clearly ex- 
ves: 
[Special Orders No. 10. 
: OCTOBER 6, 5. 


-General William F. Fitz d, fifth division Mississippi State mili 
will deter Coptis W. C. Mosely's 2 y D, Second Regim par bse ind 
County State militia, stationed at Edwards's Depot. as soon as arms and ammuni- 


tion are distributed to them, to at Jackson, Mississippi. 
By order of the —— 
A. G. PACKER, Adjutant-General. 


[Special Orders No. 7.] 
OCTOBER 7, 5. 


Lieutenant-Colonel O. L. Lee, aid-de-camp on the staff of the commander. in chief, 
is hereby ordered to proceed New Louisiana, to make any and all ar- 
rangements with the N. O. Lt. L. & C. R. R. for transportation of troops and 
. of the Mississippi State militia. 
y order of the commander-in-chief, 
A. G. PACKER, Adjutant-General. 


And also the following correspondence: 


OCTOBER 4. 
EAE ae Sae AOT Rome pirea rage’ pod dir aks, Saleen + 
ble for us to obtain pars for rtation of (300) hundred men and page 
for two hundred more. The equ will require a box-car. The time for using 
the train to be fixed at a day the next two weeks. Train to ran from Jack. 
6 Station, and to remain under orders until the men 
e e ackson. 
ery respectfully, 
A. G. PACKER, Adjutant-General. 
E. D. Frost, 


General Monager N. O. A. L. & 0. R. R., New Orleans, Louisiana. 


2 OCTOBER 4. 
Str: Yours of the 3d ultimo received. General orders are issued for the militia 
PF your offer will receive due consideration. 


ery respectfully, 
A. G. PACKER, Adjutant-General. 
W. R. STEWART, Esq., 


Kirkwood, Mississippi 


OCTOBER 1. 
Sm: Can furnish five thousand (5,000) rations of pork or bacon and bread 


: you (5,000) 
der th granted b; 1 for the militia of this State ? 
ma possible, My Ekt to William . State peniten- 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


A. G. PACKER, Adjutant-General. 
The Commissary OF SUBSISTEN 
Department of the Nei Orleans, Louisina, 


SEPTEMBER 2. 
Sm: I am directed by his excellency the governor to transmit the inclosed du- 


licate requisitions for ordnance and stores on the quota of the State of 
Tiara the hone the, respectfully, obedient servan 
reid A & PACKER, Adjutant General 


Brigadier-General S. V. BENÉT, 
Ohief of Ordnence, Washington, D. C. 


SEPTEMBER 27, '5. 
D. APPLETON & Co., 7 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.: -s 


At what price will furnish one hundred copies Upton's Infantry Tactics and 
teak eset crew at e three different arms? — 8 
A. G. PACKER, 
Adjutint-General Missi: 


es SEPTEMBER 27,'5. 
Brigadier-General S. V. BENÉT, 
Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D. O.: 
Can you furnish fifteen hundred haversacks on our quota? At what price? 


Please answer. 4 G PACKER, 
PA 
Adjutant-General Mississippi. 

Can there be any doubt of the object and intent of this dence? 

These warlike preparations so made by the governor of the State were not only 
known to the citizens, but created in the minds of the colored population the belief 
that all the powers of the State were to be arrayed in behalf of their peep party, 
and ht upon the whites the conviction that they were to be p. not only 
in of losing their political liberties, but also their lives and those of 
their families. The tion of feeling created by such a belief cannot be justly 
estimated and considered in the calm e of a committee · room as in the seclu- 
sion of a coun es, far distant from any white neigh- 
bor, too far for 

mized race, a 


le and piacia virtues, is yet highly animal 
once becoming infuriated, will, as history has shown. be 
_ hich reasoning powers are entirely unequal to 
con 
As a result of Ames's threatened tion and arming of the black militia, 
the threats of the blacks multiplied. Their habit of meeting was always at night, 
surrounded by the mystery of darkness and the refusal to allow white people to 
take part in their sescmabtion, page 547: 


THE STATE MILITIA. 


ension in the minds of the white people in Mississippi, 
of the negro militia by Governor Ames? 
ve apprehension. This militia was organized some 
time after the Clinton riot. companies that were at Clinton that ran off from 
the scene of action, the most conspicuous members of the Clinton riot, were taken to 
Jackson and were organized into military companies by Governor Ames, and guns 
pa in their hands and sent back to their homes. They said they were afraid to 
k; but those who were afraid to go back had taken tee tence prt eh 
riot, and in staying away they induced others to stay tif they 
should go in that ty the governor would be pretty apt to put them in military 
companies, and they would go back home with their guns, draw the pay of $16 a 
month, which was just as good as they could do at work at home ; and of course quite 
3 the most ruffianly fellows were ized into this militia, and they came 
wn to oar p 
Now, as a fact, in your county were the white companies that you speak of, 
a as 9 commanded, organized subsequent to the negro organizations you have 
spoken 0 
A. FFF ized 
and drilling at night for some purpose which we could not as no white men 
could get in among them. They were drilling and were organized 
before any movement took on the part of the whites. 
Their political consoli is shown by sray witness to have been complete 
and that so organized they were wholly and helplessly in the hands of the few 


Was there 
growing out of the 
Answer. Yes, sir; a very 


, because they knew 


over the county 


white adventurers who were their absolute political owners. Onthis point see the 
8 of Mr. Walton, the present United States attorney in ppi, at 
pages i 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BLACKS; 
Question. What is the nature of the organization, so far as you know, among the 
colored La —ç 
Answer. Well, sir, it is one of those cases which, in my judgment, arises always 
out of the existence of a class of people who are t and who are compara- 
tively helpless in the of a much more powerful body of le who, al- 
he cr they may not be stronger in point of numbers, arestronger in point of force 
and intelligence. The negroes consequently herd together. ey do so publicly, 
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Aveust 8, 


and they do so more especially in secret. That is to say, there is a silent organiza- 

tion, existing not professedly as an organization, but existing still, in point of fact, 

hayo, oyar peon which prevents the intercourse between the two 
an 


NO MUTUAL CONFIDENCE BETWEEN THE RACES POSSIBLE. 

Iam, myself, well acquainted with ; I bave always been in the 
habit of dealing with them a greatdeal ; I have always worked a good many of them ; 
and I must say that my intercourse with them has been of a character to make me 
believe it impossible for anything like mutual confidence on political questions to 
arise between the white le and the negroes. I don't see how it ever can arise, 
and I do not believe, m; that it ever will I think this is due to the enormous 
gulf between the races in all social relations—that confidence which springs from 
personal friendships and an unrestrained social intercourse being, in my judgment, 
an essential cement to a political party, and being absolutely out of the question, 
between the white and black races. 


everywhere that 
races from 


Q. You of an zation among the negroes; what do you mean by 
that; that they are organ’ in bands, under the command of any particular per- 
sons, or that they are associated together from the fact that they are of the same 


race and community of interests, or both ? 

A. They are not organized in bands. 

„Or in compay es, under officers, and having a general head! 

Well, iu the tirst place, they have their clubs, just as any other political organ- 
ization has its crabs. Ihave never been inside of one of their clubs, but then they 
never have asked me, t h the clubs were republican in their and repub- 
lican, I suppose, in their character. They have generally acted N. such a way as 
to leave me to believe that they did not want rib pag there. Although 
are quite near my house, I have entirely abstained from going there. And when 
the county conventions would meet, I have observed that the ne; in these con- 
ventions very strongly resisted white influence, and ee y it became disa- 

ble, inasmuch as there was such ition, to the white people to have any- 

thing to do with these conventions. It unpleasant personally, and it pro- 
duced an impression which it was hard to avoid. I have always found it practically 
im ble for me to avoid it: the impression that these meetings meant nothing 
but the organization of one race against another. Tha truth is that a white man, 
especially a southern white man, belonging to the republican Lai: Pns not seem 
to be any more acceptable as one of their counselors or advisers than one who be- 
longs to the on. Although my connection with the republican party has 
been undeviating, and I believe ve escoped from any personal reproach in that 
connection, I am quite certain that my personal influence with the negroes is not 
a bit greater than that of any democrat in my county; not a particle. Iam quite 
certain that I was never able to influence a vote or influence a colored man on any 
single question of politics; which I confeas with some mortification. 
vernor Ames seemed disposed to fan the flames of excitement and antagonism 
to their utmost height. As anillustration of this it was desired to transport some 
arms and munitions of war from Jackson to Edwards's Station, between which 
qoan a railroad was in operation; but Governor Ames sent these arms, convoyed 
y à negro militia company, fully armed, in command of Caldwell, a colored State 
senator, to march throngb the country with drums and flags and all the pomp of 
war, having no other result than to intensify the already existing. (See 
Barksdale’s testimony, page 472.) 

Mr. Johnston. in his testimony at page 334, says, in regard to this and other acts 
of Governor Ames: 

“On all bands and from all classes of white citizens I heard but one on 
in reference to this militia, which was that it was intended by Governor Ames to 
use that militia to bring about a collision of the races, and the e ion was used 
that it was his ultimate purpose to afford a good pretext for getting United States 
= here to carry the election.“ 

© result of such a course of action was made manifest all over the State wher- 


ever the n existed in superior or approximate numbers to the whites. Tho 
citizens of Canton, in Madison County, turned ont and picketed their town for 
weeks at night re the election. (See testimony of mayor of the city, 


page =.) 
hite men were afraid to let their families remain in their houses in the country, 
(see testimony of Captain William A. Montgomery, page 553 :) 
uestion. You do not live under any apprehension of their injuring you. do yon? 
nswer. Well, for myself I will tell you; when I have seeu my neighbors run- 
ning off, and have sent my family away, I have staid right in my own house on my 
. hensions. If left alone I would never ha 
— afraid of them; but I knew that there was something brought to bear upon 
them from the outside, and they might not be able to resist the temptation. y 
2 How many years ee been living at yonr present place 


Always—since I was nine years old. 
„ those negroes were on the place before the war and remain there 
now N 
A. Nearly all. 


WITNESS AND OTHER WHITES LIVED IN FEAR OF ASSASSINATION. 


2 You mentioned that you had lived in fear of assassination from the negroes ? 
Yes, sir. I never stated thet exactly—that I lived in fear of assassination ; I 
said my fears were aroused sometimes. tor BAYARD asked me if I was afraid, 
and I said that sometimes my fears were so strongly aroused that I sent my family 
off, but I staid there myself. 

Q. You may have stated that the le were living in fear of assassination— 
ros neighbors perhaps; was that what you meant? 
Ves, sir. 


and evidence of this state of feeling will be found multiplied throughout the testi 
mony. 
The a 


r and anx- 
i in rule 
and blood. It was no thanks to him 
y tho elec- 
tion in November, 1875. From every quarter evidences reached him of this state 
of affairs. He had never conciliated the people. He had never sought to learn 
how far concession, and justice, and kindness, and sympathy, and a ition of 
their tastes, prejudices, and habits would go towa 8 good goverument 
among a people. He threatened to restore the sheriff of Yazoo Connty. 
to his place by force of armed militia; and the troubles in that county, which led 
to tho killing of several colored republican leaders, the demoralization of the re- 
publican forces, and their practical abandonment of the canvass, are directly trace- 
able to the threat of an armed military expedition organized by Ames to replace 
Morgan by force in the sheriff's office, then held by another white repnblican. 

‘The arming of the citizens of Yazoo County, their o ization into companies, 
under the lead of their most conservative and res citizens, in some of which 
white republicans wero enrolled, was for tho avowed purpose of resisting the ap- 
proach of the colored militia of Ames, intending by force to replace Morgan, the 


T had worked 


slayer of Hilliard, in the office of sheriff. When once a condition of desperation | 


and excitement has becn created in any community, it is in vain to look for the rule 
of perce and law. Tho perturbing force that breaks down one law or the law des- 
tined for the protection of one man or one clags of men in a community necessarily 


} 


levels all law. It is like a fire which consumes all in its path. When, therefore, 
1 is to be affixed, shall we seek the cause or content ourselves with de- 

bing consequences only? Governor Ames either ignorantly or willfully, 
built up a condition of animosity and an tween the white and coloreil 
people of the State of Mississippi dangerous to the safety and peace of both, until 
excitement the p of reason, and force, with its remedies, had in 
some few localities taken the place of law. 

There is no evidence that Governor Ames sought to exercise any of the civil 
powers intrusted to him for the pacification of these disordered localities. As 
usual, his recourse was had to the armed power of the Federal Government, and 
his correspondeuce with the Attorney-General and Secretary of War are well 
known to the Senate and the country. tae sb establishing, and being unwill- 
ing to allege, that condition of affairs within the State of Mississippi which alone 
under the Constitution of the United States authorizes the armed intervention of 
the Federal Government, the scruples of the President and his legal adviser, Mr. 
Pierrepont, withheld troops from the aid of the republican party in Mississippi. 
At page 2 of Governor Ames's testimony he es as follows: 

In view of that state of affairs I applied to the President of the United States 
for the protection of the United States, which was not Tata Subsequently, the 
Attorney-General, I presume at the suggestion of the ent, sent an agent and 
two detectives at my request.” 

We may pause here to consider this new feature in American 88 
There is no such power known to the Constitution or laws of the United States as 
the employment by the Attorney General of the United States of detectives to in- 

uire into and report the police condition of an entire State. Tho governor of the 
State confessed by his application that there was no one capable and sufficiently 
reliable to judge of and report upon the true condition of affairs in his own State ; 
and three men, entire strangers to the people of Mississippi, were sent among them 
to examine and report whether a state of affairs existed which would anthorizo the 
in ition of the Federal Government by force of arms in the local disorders of 
that State. Went ress authority can be arged for this attempted delegation of 
the highest di onary power vested in tho executive of a State? 

About the 9th or 10th of October, Mr. Chase arrived in Mississippi, and took up 
his abode in the gubernatorial mansion with Mr. Ames. Ho has been e ned as 
a witness before tho committee, and his testimony will be found at page—. What- 
ever may be the opimons of the irregularity of his mission and its want of con- 
stitutional or legal warrant, all well meaning men will concar in a sentiment of sat- 
isfaction that he was sent. Ho states that he found the State of ppi in a 
state of profound and dangerous excitement, the two races armed, ready and liable 
to at any moment, the State administration totally without influence or 
pe to restrain the passions of either side. He discovered that the governor of 

© State had not even a acquaintance with the leading and most infinen- 
tial white citizens who were leaders of the democratic and conservative organiza- 
tion, and his first effort was to bring them into amicable council and personal ac- 
quaintance with each other. (See paze —.) 

The result of his offices was to produce an ment anomalous in American 
history and highly suggestive of the state of affairs into which Governor Awes's 
muladministration ba ght the State of Mississippi. There was a committee 
of the leading white citizens of Hinds and some of the adjoining connties held on 
the 16th of October, 1875, to whom Mr. J. Z. George and others, who had just had 
an interview on the subject of political affairs with Governor Ames, stated the re- 
sult of such interview, that he had received information that it would be agreeable 
to his excellency Governor Ames to have a conference with some of thecitizens of 
the Stato in relation to the present condition of affairs, and in accordance there- 
with he had arranged for an interview, which had just taken place. The citizens 
attending were Joshua Green, D. Shelton, E. Richardson, J. W. Robinson, II. Hilz- 
heim, T J. Wharton, Frank Johnston, J. C. Rietti, Robert L. Saunders, General 
Robert Lewry, W. L. Nugent, and J. Z. George. 

The interview had been fall and frank on the part of the citizens and the gov- 
ervor, and the governor announced to the committee that in consequence of Colonel 
A. T. Morgan's refusal to go back to Yazoo County, he had abandoned the purpose 
of sending him there with two companies of militia, onc white and one colored, 
which been his original purpose, and that he had also countermanded an order 


for to be — — to De Soto County. . 
‘After this a conference ensued between the citizens and the governor in relation 


sorornoe that 
8 

all along 
inculcated this; and they also assured the governor that they would pursue this 


course until the election, and would, both by precept and example, do all in their 
and order and secure a fair election. 


in view of the statement of citizens he was willing to meet their views as far as 
he could, and to this end he promised that he would order all the militia companies 
which had been oi and go to their homes with their arms. But 
on further consultation it was agreed that the arms of the several compavies organ- 
ized should be deposited in depots in the neighbornod in which the companies were 
raised, and there be guarded by United States troops to be detailed for that 

rpose, and to be under the control of the governor, and to be removed only by his 
orders; or, if United States could not be gotten, then the arms were to be 
guarded by men selected and agreed on by the governor and Mr. George; that the 
arms should not again be delivered to the militia except in case of riot or insurrec- 
tion which could not be suppressed by the civil authorities. Tho citizens above 
named ressed themselves sa with the arrangement. After this report 
and irai, reese the following resolution was adopted : $ 

* Resolved, That the foregoing citizens and also the following additional gentle- 
men, to wit, Messrs. William A. Montzomery, E. W. Cabinis, T. C. Catchings, 
George G. Manlove, A. M. Harlow, Colonel Gilbrath, Dr. Moore, and Judge Ches- 
ter, be requested to go to Governor Ames and tender the thanks of the meeting for 
what he has done, and represent to him that it would be better and more satisfac- 
tory if he would agree that all the arms should be guarded in Ja&kson.” 

The committee waited on Governor Ames, and he declined making any change 
of the arrangement which had been agreed npon between him and the citizens. Ho 
was asked if ents with the citizens included the idea that no more militia 
would be o ized. He answered, “that nothing was said on that subject ex- 
pressly, but it was his purpose and intention to o ize no more,” ; 

The committee returned to the meeting and made report of the second interview, 
and what was done was deemed satisfactory, and the meeting then adjourned after 
requesting the report of the interviewers with the governor to be reduced to writ- 

and made public. 
a e effect of this agreement vr. as it has been constantly termed by the witnesses, 
“treaty of peace,” was highly favorable to a better condition of things, and did 
much to allay the excitement and political antagonisms which were so rifo at that 
period. Some of the results of this conci course were shown by the nomi- 
nation of joint committees by the two parties in several of the countics upon the 
fair basis of comp: and good government. Men of character, repnblicans and 
lemocrats, were thus placed upon the same ticket in Madison County and in otber 
unties, and, as a consequence, no further collisions of a serious nature took place 
during the remainder of the campaign and incluing the day of election. The elec- 
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collisions 


even the usual personal 
which take place in almost every community in the United States when party ex- 
citement runs bigh. 
An answer to the general allegation that voters were intimidated from casting 


tion day itself was marked by an absence of 


their votes is to be found in the pre; t fact that the republican vote in the State 
of Mississippi in 1875 was within 3,291 of the vote polled at the last preceding gen- 
eral election in 1873. (See election tables in the testimony of Governor Ames at 
ges 37 and 38, and documentary evidence of the committee, page 144.) The com- 
ined vote of Ames and ALCORN for governor, in 1873 (see page 138 of documentary 
evidence) was 126,378, and the total vote of both jes in 1875 was 155,886, show- 
ing an increased total vote throughout the State of 29,508. 
tis abundantly established that for the first time since 1868 the democratic-con- 
servative party was perfectly united and thoroughly and well organized, and con- 
ducted their campaign with an unprecedented interest and vigor. The republi- 
cans, on the other hand, were, as we have shown, disorganized and discouraged b 
schisms in their y, many of them, black and white, thoroughly disgusted wit 
the conduct of their ralers, and, to use the language of Judge Harris, heretofore 
cited, were convinced of the “imbecility and base corruption of the State admin- 
istration and a few adherents.” 

There can be no doubt also that a considerable and encouraging inroad was made 
in the heretofore impenetrable phalanx of the colored vote, a considerable portion 
of which was cast for the democratic ticket in Hinds County, the official residonce 
of Governor Ames himself, as well as in many other counties, which reasonably 
and fully accounts for the increase in the democratic vote and the changes. In- 
crease and changes in vote eyen more remarkable can be found in the election 
returns of the States of Massachusetts, New York, and Indiana, not to mention 
other States, in the election of 1874. 

The whole number of witnesses examined by the committee was . 
Their testimony relates to twenty-two counties, leaving fifty-one counties in the 
State in regard to whose affairs no fact of m character was alleged before the 
committee. Of these twenty-two counties the chief portion of the testimony related 
to Warren, Hinds, Monroe, Chickasaw, Madison, Lowndes, Claiborne, Amite, 
Yazoo, and en 

Warren County —Warren County, which contains the city of Vicksburgh, is one 
of the most populous and wealthy In the State, having a white population of 
and a ne mulation of . ‘There were witnesses examined in relation 
to the aflairs of this county, which may be summarized as follows: 

That which gave rise to most turbulence end disorder in the spring of 1875 in the 
county was the contest between Bedford, the white deputy of Cros y the negro 
sheriff and n, a democrat, both seeking to obtain the nomination of the re- 

ublicans and the indorsement of the republican convention. 1 will be remem- 
that e was the person whom Ames displaced by force of arms from 
the office of sheriff in 1874, and by the same process re-established Crosby, whom 
the citizens had rejected. This gave rise to the“ Vicksburgh riots,” which were 
fully investigated and upon by a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives.) © course of the contest to obtain this nomination there were several 
homicides committed by the respective partisans of Flan and Bedford, and 
there would seem little doubt that Flanagan's nomination by the republican con- 
vention was in a large degree influenced by terrorism. 

The cases of homicide were and one of wounding. 

In all of these cases indictments have been found and prosecutions commenced. 
The perpetrators of these crimes were known and have arrested and held to 
bail to be tried in due course of law, and it is to be hoped will be duly punished. 
These crimes did not differ in their nature or their facts from such as are incident 
to any illy governed community, and their parallel can be found too frequently in 
the lower strata of politics in many of the northern cities. There is, however, no 


trace of testimony which can be jusily relied upon to connect the commission of | in 


these crimes with the democratic organization or its objects The table men 
3 these crimes in Mississippi with the same abhorrence they are viewed else- 
where, 

The election in Warren County in November, 1875, was characterized by the 
grossest frauds, and it seems im ble that such should not have been the case, 
when the character of the men deliberately selected to control the entire machinery 
of election is made known. ‘The three registrars of election into whose hands the 
absolute control of the entire election was committed were 8 by the cir- 
cuit judge, the chancellor, (both republicans.) and sheriff ef the county, respect- 
ively. The chief registrar was a man named Knaedler, republican. He was se- 
lected by Circuit Judge Brown. Barber, republican, the second registrar, was 
selected by Chancellor P. . democra*, the third registrar, was selected 
by Bedford, Crosby's deputy she: The characters of these men were sim- 
p! E pirar and notoriously so. 

6 judge who selected Knaedler had presided at his trial and sentenced him to 
imprisonment for life for willful murder in the spring of 1875. A writof error had 
been allowed by the supreme court, pending which er was admitted to bail, 
was appointed chief registrar of the county of Warren, and received a free pardon 
for his services at the election at the hands of Lieutenant-Governor Davis (colored) 
afew oe after the election. (See — of testimony.) He admits that a thou- 
sand dollars was promised, of which was paid, to ponpon him for the loss 
of his “business in performing the duties o os are 12 Lad aed day be- 
ing insuficient. Barber was under indictment at the time o appointment b 


Chancellor for highway robbery ; and Pegram was a notorious 
gambler of a very low e, against whom indictments were also pending. 
The tes y of a dozen witnesses discloses the stron probability, 4f not the 


absolute fact, that these custodians of popular rights, by their manipulation of the 
tally-lists and returns and stuffing of the ballot-boxes of the entire county, pro- 
cured a return as if elected of a pre-arranged ticket, composed partly of repub- 
licans and partly of democrats. ( page — of testimony, deposition of 1 
This ticket contains some names on the regularly nominated tickets of the demo- 
cratic and republican parties, but other names which were not in nomination by 
either party, among whom is H. C. Carter, a colored man, who is now a republican 
member of the Legislature. The ticket so returned as elected was styled by the 
witness the “bogus ticket,” and was proven to have been printed on pa of a pè- 
culiar hue, bnt precisely the same as the paper of the regular republican ticket, 
the typogrs hy and ink of both tickets being also precisely similar. It was proven 
(see deposition of Richardson, page —, a republican,) that the co: ttee to 
procure tickets consisted of W. W. Edwards, colored, and colored, who 
went to New Orleans to have the tickets printed, and brought them back. 

The identity in outward a; ape between the “bogus ticket” and the regu- 
lar republican ticket leaves little room to doubt that they were printed at the same 
time, on the same pi ou the same paper, under order of this republican com- 
mittee. Of the time and place of stuffing the ballot-boxes and altering the tally- 
lists by the election officers there is no conclusive proof; but there can be no doubt 
that a wholesale fraud was committed, and that a ticket not voted for in the county 
was returned as if elected. There was testimony by Barber some money was 
found in the baflot-boxes when opened, which Pegram put in his r 

It may be mentioned that the circuit judge, Brown, was a candidate for nomina- 
tion by the republican convention for Congress at the time he appointed ler 
chief registrar. He and the chancellor wore both appointees of Governor Ames, 
who held in his hand power to remove either of them. Ho could have done so, 
and conld have canceled the appointments of these three infamous registrars; but 
the political rights of the people of Warren county were thus put up for sale 
through the agency ef the republican State administration, and being for sale, we 
presume, they fell, as usual, to the lot of the highest bidder. The laws of that State 


establish penalties for such offenses, and the execution of the law rests wholly in 
the hands of the State administration. Shall the community who are the sufferers 
of such misgovernment be made the victims of congressional assault because of a 
misfortuue against which they have vainly protested and for which they have no 
just responsibility? It will perhaps be considered a curious spectacle and a 
strange method of ascertaining the true state of facts in a community, when such 
conf scoundrels as Knaedler and Barber are a eae witnesses to impeach 
the community which has the misfortune to contain and in which they had 
been placed in power by the very party who now seeks to denounce those who are 
the victims of their crimes. $ 

A large number of colored men were brought to show personal intimidation, as 
practiced toward them in the county of Warren, but the establishment of the fact 
that fraud was successfully used would render intimidation useless and absurd. 

Madison County—Madison County has been the subject of extended investiga 
tion, and an examination of the testimony of Captain (page —,) the republi- 
can sheriff; Judge Cunningham, republican roni tones, (pago — i) Judge Camp- 
bell, of the supreme court, ( —) chancellor, and numerous other wit- 
nesses of the highest persomat sad oficial character, must establish beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt t the election of the ticket formed by amicable compromise and 


ded to the testimony of Mr. 
ical natare of the compromise, 

and of the e ticket so elected by an overwhelm- 

ing majority was composed of men entirely worthy and capable in the offices for 

which they were chosen. a 

A ee aa ora ee ee resorted to to compel the creation of the 

uslon ticket 
Answer. Not the slightest that I ever knew or heard of. 
action of the leaders of the two par- 


certainly my understan there was a further o I doubt 
not. I know I urged that. ‘There was a very feverish state of the pub ic mind, The 
Clinton affair occurred, and the Warren County matter, and some disturbances 


in Yazoo, and every sensible man of both parties thought there was al rarer gh in 
the feverish state of the public mind, of a disturbance being precipitated by im- 


one was. 

Without its being precisely alleged—I cannot, not having the notes before mo, 
say—but without its being precisely alleged, there has been before this committee, 
from the witnesses, intimation that there was intimidation practiced to induce the 
formation of the fusion ticket, and I ask you, as a party to the compromise, whether 
that was true or not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The statements, to my mind, have a different construction; not 
that intimidation was for that purpose, but that there had been intimidation and 
outrages in the district, which made the republicans prefer a compromise rather 
than take the risk. X 

Mr. Bayakb. Just consider that interrogatory with the correction of the chair- 
man. I would like the chairman, or members of the committee, to make any cor- 
rection when I fail to state the testimony ee 

A. I certainly never had an idea that there could be a pretense that there was 
even a semblance of intimidation in Madison County. I remember when I saw an 
account of the > apna) of this committee, or the proposition of Senator Mor- 
TON to appoint it, I felt, and I remarked at the time, that there certainly would not 
be anything to aah er in Madison County, for if there was any semblance of 
(tation prior to that time I was — or it; I never heard of it. 

85 re or did not the leading republicans of the county oppose the Warner 
cket 


A. Iam not able to say about that. A 

. After the comp I speak of ? 

. I think the compromise, or fusion ticket, was almost unanimously supported. 

1 Were you present on the day of the election ? 

. I was at Canton. 

Q. Was there, to your knowledge, any interference with the right of voting, by 
anybody, at any time? 

. There was not. There were more democrats opposed to the fusion than re- 
publicans. As well as I could ascertain, there was a minority of the democratic 
party opposed to the fusion, that warred against it, and condemned it bitterly; ex- 
treme men and violent men, who didn't want to have any treaty with the republi- 
can at al ; yet, at the same time, the compromise had an overwhelming ma- 
jority of demócratas; five-sixths, I should think, cordially approve it, and a 
greater proportion of therepub.icans, I never heard of say dissatisfaction on the 
part of republicans, except at Jackson. 

That is not in the county? 

No; bat Warner, from Jackson, it is understood, tried to distribute straight- 
out republican tickets, or the old tickets, anil thus defeat the fusion. 

There is a large amount of absurd testimony by negroes in relation to the affairs 
of this county; but the testimony of gentlemen of both the political parties to 
which we have referred, and which is to be found on pages ——, wiil set at rest 
any question as to the lega’tty and propriety of the election in that county. 

Hinds County.—Hinds County contains the capital of the State. The only al- 
leged disturbance of any moment in Hinds County was the Clinton riot, of which 
we have heretofore given a full statement. With this exception no one has ven- 
tured to attest a single act of intimidation or violence. It was the official resi- 
dence of Governor Ames, who himself stated, on page 29, that he was not a witness 
of any act of violence or infimidation; and a dozen witnesses have aftirmel with- 
out the slightest, contradiction that the election was eatirely peaceable and lawful, 
with the free right of every one to vote as they saw fit. 


ASSAULT UPON THR GOVERNOR'S MANSION. 


At pages ——— will be found the depositions of several colored men who were 
employed as watchmen around the governor's mansion for weeks before the elec- 
tion. Their statements as to the firing upon the mansion is not only disproved by 
Ames himself, (see e —) but is in ble from the fact that no eof glass 
was broken by the alleged bullets, nor does any mark appear upon the exterior of 
the mansion, nor was any one hurt at any time. 

Mr. Barksdale, at page 475, disposes of this ridiculous charge 


ABOUT THE GOVERNOR'S MANSION BEING FIRED INTO. 


Q. Some witnesses have been before this committee—colored men—who have 
stated that the governor's mansion has been an object of attack, and I would like 
to state to you here what Governor Ames said on the subjece: 

iQ. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Did you, at any time, receive threats o intimations of 
bodily harm to yourself! 

“A, As I stated yesterday, no attempt has ever been made to intimidate me per- 
sonally, Of course no person ever came to me and said that if I did thus and so, 
certain consequences would follow; but the mansion where I live was fired into. 

ao By Mr, BAYARD.) At what time? 

s ust previous to the election. 

“Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) During the day or at night? 

“A. This was at night, Imay say, however, that I did not, at that time, consider 
myself in any personal danger; I did not think that they could well afford to assas. 
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ginate me. I thought it would be too great a political blunder, so T really had no 
feeling of that kind; but since then I havo been informed that the thing was seri- 
ously considered. People were seen firing into my mansion, and the trees were cut. 


There is a bullet-hole or two in various parts of the mansion.” 

Q. This testimony, some of it at least, referred to the democratic conservative 

oeenn 1 was held here, in the city of Jackson, on the 27th of October, just 
‘ore ion. 

A. Well, I will state that previous to that meeting, when it was known there 
would be a great crowd of persons, inspired by the enthusiasm of the canvass, 
when there would be banners, music, and all that sort of paraphernalia which 

ves interest to a —— canvass, and it was determined by the democratic au- 


orities that no device, no flag, no banner, and no thing s d appear in that 
rocession, or in the proceedings, in any way to cast ridicule or wound the sensi- 
Pitities of Governor 


mes. 

3 had been established, as it was called, between him and the 
democratic ities, and it was felt that it was due to him that there should be 
no exhibition of that sort. 


DEMOCRATS WATCHFUL THAT NO INDIGNITY SHOULD BE OFFERED TO THE GOVERNOR, 


The consequence was, that we were especially watchful that no indi should 
be offered to Governor Ames during thot meting r by the e SETAN the 


march. : 

Upon that principle, on the occasion to which reference is made I myself was 
anxious to see to it that no indignity should be offered to the governor, no hos- 
tile demonstrations of ay kind, whether firing of or pistols, or 
even jesting remarks, and I took a position, befure the head of the column 
the mansion, di in front of the office; that I might see what might occur. I 
remained there until the procession had passed. 

I do solemnly aver that if any pistol was fired, or remark made reflecting — — 
the governor, or offering indignity to him, I did not see it, and I was in a posi 
to hear and see whatever occ , certainly. 

As to the perforation of trees there by bull F by 
an examination, but I certainly heard no pistols. I took that position directly op- 
pao the governor's mansion in order to see that Hep of 2 cane} which had 

made should be fulfilled and that no — poy d ould be to the gov- 
ernor, because we desired the agreement should be carried out. 

Q How far is the office where you were to tho gubernatorial mansion f 

About two hundred and nich yards. 
5 were near enough to hear any firing or any disturbance? 
Tes, sir. 

Q. Were you constantly at your office during the next night and for a couple of 

weeks the election! 


A. I was occasionally, not constantly—frequently. Of course it is not my habit 
to remain, except on such occasions. 

Q. Were al aware that for twenty 8725 prior to the election, and two days after- 
ward—I believe it embraced that—that Governor Ames had colored men stationed 
around his house as guards, inside of his fence? 

A. I will say, personally I was not aware of it, but I heard it so stated. 


NEVER HEARD ANY FIRING. 


Q. Did you ever hear evidence, or have any knowledge or informetion, that there 
was constant firing at night toward the mansion during those twenty days ? 

A. No, sir; I never did. I am quite sure I should have heard it. I will remark 
that there is a police constantly on duty at all hours of the night on the streets to 
arrest any disturbance of that sort hecho or that kind. 

Clai County was impeached by the testimony of one 
—,) which was controverted by the testimony of J. D. 
. special and moral causes there had been a io beg 
of excitement in this county preceding and entirely disconnected with the question 
of the election. The most conspicuous causo of excitement and feeling was the 
marriage of Haskins Smith, a co! man, with the daugbter of his employer, Mr. 
William Smith, a hotel keeper in the town of Port Gibson. This colored man and 
white girl eloped. (See N NN Mr. J. D. Vertner, page 191.) 

Our campaign o I think, in the month of September, about two months be- 
fore the election. Just prior to the opening of the campaign, however, an incident 
in no way connected with politics occurred, which 8 a very bad state of 
feeling between the whites and blacks. It was not the iage of a negro witha 
white woman so mach as the incidents connected with it. Thore was such a mar- 
riage in the county, and while the white le took no part in it whatever, the 
paua being of humble origin and not in the society of the place, yet the father of 

felt himself very much ieved, the boy having been reared in his family 
and brought up with the girl. © father was a desperate and he threatened 
to kill him. I myself overheard no such remarks on the part of the negroes, but a 
gentleman of eee Sopcast me that they had threatened to burn the town 
Craps vengeance on the people if a hair of that negro's head was harmed by 


J th. 
. Smith was the father f 
Smith was the father, 

. State the names of the persons married. 

. The boy was a negro by the name of Haskins Smith. The girl was the daugh- 
ter of William Smith, who kept the public hotel of the place. The boy, whi 
member of the Lene, was a boot-black in the hotel and a waiter, and contin” 
ued there during the time that he was in tho Legislature, waiting on the table dur- 
ing the recess; and finally he ran off with this girl. 1t created some impression 
upon us, but of course was beneath our notice; but these remarks, which were said 
to have made very publicly z 

Lou sry the father of the girl was very much excited? 

. The father of the was very much excited and the mother has never re- 
covered from the shock that she received at thetime. The father in that exasper- 
ated state of feelin: to kill the negro whenever he returned. He was a 
very good negro and held in 2 A gees esteem by the white people. The 
here, Haskins's friends, seeing him with a shot-gun, gathered around his hotel en 
masse. Isaw myself the excited crowds that gathered there from day to ar 
They were absent during all this time—the man and woman who were married. 
The negroes made a great many threats, according to hearsay, but we paid no at- 
tention to them. One Sunday, about one week after the occurrence, the negro was 
brought back to the place by prominent negro leaders, among them the black coro- 
ner of our town, who is now in this jail, the leader of a ban 
aian hey 778 oor dg hg carriages 
negro 7 e negro protested it, say e outraged 
of the family and preferred to ers er 
and brought him n 
armed, and they Pog wor our streets up and down with this negro who had offended 


and trod all 


THE WITNESS THREATENS THE COLORED PEOPLE, 

Itold the sheriff—a colored man—by the eternal if ever again such a thing 
were repeated, blood was thicker than water, and we would kill the last son of a 
hitch; that if ever such insults were heaped upon us again we would not stand it. 
Hie told me that they started from the jail with side weapons, and that he expostu- 
lated with them to go back, and said he had lost control of his people. 


Df eral 


THE WHITES ARM. 

We, seeing that aggressive spirit, and being insulted on the streets nent! 
instantly called a meeting; it was totally disconnected with politics ; Pia arm. 4 
ourselves thoronghly and completely ; that is, the citizens generally. There were 
eighty of us with, perhaps, eighty guns. 

PROPORTION OF THE RACES. 

Q. State the proportion of the black population compared to the white in your 

coun’ 


ty. 

A. Our population is 20,000, I think, by the recent census. There are fully 3 
to 1, if not a little more. I think there are about one thousand white voters— 
eight or nine hundred white voters—and about four hundred who have not been in 
the habit of voting until the last election. 

That was the first event, disconnected with politics, but which brought about 


a very excited state of feelings in our midst. at was the occasion of our arming 
and nothing else; it was ly disconnected with any politics. There are two 
radicals who have always affiliated with that party in town, who joined with 


us in this organization of men armed. 

The excitement and disgust in the county became vay intense, and tho sym- 

ape re the father of the girl was * manifested, all of which was greatly 
sed by the triumphal entry of this ill-matched couple into the town, and the 
SS x them and their colored associates throughout the streets of the lace, 
nding a visit to the cemetery, all of which seems to have aroused the indi a- 
tion of the white le to the highest pitch. It being understood that the fathor 
of this had armed himself and intended to kill his daughter's husband on sight, 
pee destruction were arranged by the negroes, which plans becoming 
nown to the whites, they a: themselves in opposition and for the protection 
of this injured paren event created an intense excitement, which continued 
up to the time of the political canvass. 

were but two witnesses, Stiles and Vertner, examined before the commit- 

tee, and their statements are r variant. 

There was npon the day of the election a race collision, in which an old colored 
man, disconnected with the quarrel, standing on the outside of the crowd, was shot 
and killed by parties unknown, and, as is festifi ed, greatly to the sorrow of the 
white le, who buried him with 8 of ra pieda regret. 

This un death, and the wounding—not se 2 oe a few others, were 
the only acts of violence which marked the election, and the excitement conse- 

uent it having quieted down, the election went on regularly and without 

farther turbance. It was alleged by the witness, Mr. ae (see p. —,) that in 

consequence of the disturbance in which this old man was killed, many colored 

men were intimidated, left the ground. and refused to vote; and although this is 

denied by Mr. Vertner at pages 201-203, and 204, yet the fact remains that the ez- 

„ county as compared with the former elections was but slightly 
in 


Amite .—Amite County was the scene of a great deal of disorder and 
alleged intimidation of voters. © colored 7 ar . 2. in 1870 was 6.777 and the 
white 4,196. According to the testimony of Mr. A. S. Parker, the defeated candi- 


date for sheriff, there was a republican majority of about 300 votes. The disorders 
in this county were attested by W. B. Redmond, whose deposition is on page 73; 
H. P. Hurst, at page 86; A. S. Parker, at page 107. 

er's testimony, at page 113, and Hurst's at page 99, concur in attributing the 
chief disorders in the county and oreaches of the peace to the influence of one Col- 
onel Frank Powers, whose residence is in the State of Lonisiana, over the line. 

Hurst says: If Powers had staid away from Mississippi, I don't think thero 
would have been as much trouble as thero been,” and proceeds to describe the 
reckless and tous character of Powers, whom he also considers ‘the worst 
man and the chief cause of the troubles in Amite Connty.” At page 101 he saya: 

(By Mr. Bayanp.) How many men in the State of Mississippi are the chiefs and 
ruling spirits of this condition of affairs down in tho lower end of Amite County f 

A. Well, it is not casy to ay IJ conld not possibly tell you how many. I snp- 
pose if you picked ont ten or fifteen of those desperate characters, the whole thin 
would stop. Yes, and I would go fprther than that, and say that, if Jackson an 
Powers were arrested, this whole thing would stop. 
aoe in the next reply he classes Powers as the worst man and Moses Jackson as 

e next. 

At page 113 Parker, in reply to a question by Mr. Baranp “who this man 
Powers is, and what effect he has had in producing this condition of things in the 
county of Amite,” describes him as follows: 

“Colonel Powers during the war had commanded a regiment of cavalry that was 
called ‘Buttermilk Cavalry’ in onr neighborhood. They wero scouting and raidin, 
around the country, and he had always a bad tation for running cotton throug 
the confederate lines. His reputation was, I think, very bad. He is a leader of 
what iscalled The Regulators, in the parishes of East Feliciana and Saint Helena. 
There have been a great many negroes killed through these counties; and they 
have killed some of the county officers at Clinton, in the parish of East Feliciana, 
and have run the rest away. Included in his organization were some men from 
Amite County, and they were in sympathy with him in getting rid of republican 


officers. 

The understanding was that, should they want Powers on our side of the line, 
they would call on him, and he would come prepared to assist them in doing any- 
they might require to bedone. On this election day they sent for him. Gen- 
1 urst asked Powers why he had come there, and he said that they had sent 
for him.” 

Further on he speaks of Powers as “the chief over the line in Mississippi,” and 
in reply to the question whether he believed “ that if Jackson nnd Powers were 
arent rye punished these things would cease,” he says, “ Yes, sir; I have no 

oubt of it.” 

These two and a colored man named Strother were the only witnesses examined 
in re; to the affairs of Amite County, and the only disturbance testified to on 
the day of election was at this precinct where Powers came; but the fact was es- 
tablished subsequently by two witnesses by the name of Weber, who were sum- 
moned from the parish of East Feliciana, whose depositions will be found at 
-— of the testimony, one a State senator and the other a tax-collector of the State 
of Louisiana, both republicans, and from them we have the information that Col- 
onel Frank Powers is a republican office-holder by the bc ste a of Governor 
Kellogg, and has been acting with the republican party in Louisiana since 1870. It 
would seem difficult, therefore, to hold the white le and democrats of Amite 
County, in Mississippi, answerable for a dis disordered condition of af- 
fairs which is proven by every witness examined in relation to Amite County to 
have been chiefly caused by a non-resident republican office-holder in Louisiana, 
under the administration of Governor Kellogg. 

Despite the operations of Colonel Powers and his friends it would appear by the 
testimony of A. S. Parker, to be found on page 112, that a r vo! th demo- 
cratic set republican, was polled in Amite County at the election of 1875 than had 
been polled since the war. These disturbances were alleged at but a single pre 
cinct, and is the one visited by Colonel Frank Powers from Louisiana. Ihe vio- 
lence threatened to Raymond and Parker occurred since the election, but was in- 
stigated by the same condition of feeling which Powers represented, and which a 
moilerately vigorous exercise of imprisonment and fine would speedily stop. 

Washington .—To impeach the character of the election in Washington 
County a witness by the name of Putnam was . His testimony is to be found 
at page—. He does not allege any case of intimidation or violence of his own 
knowledge, but that the election was unfairly conducted by the inspectors at one 
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of the precincts by unnecessarily delaying the reception of the votes. His allega- 
tions are specifically met and flatly contradicted by General William A. Furguson, 
one of the judges of election, whose conduct had been impeached by Putnam. 


The deposition of General Furguson will be found at page —, in which the char- 
acter of the election is fully and, as we believe, truly stated. The examination of 
Putnam will disclose him to be a thoroughly di itable person. His confessions 
of a fraudulent and immoral life are alone sufficient to deprive him of credit; but 
the testimony of General Furguson, who is a gentleman of high character, supple- 
ments the statements of Putnam in regard to his own career. (See deposition of 
Putnam, page —, and ition of General Furguson, pace —.) 

Washington County, by the deposition of an and appears 
to have been the scene of more than unusual misgovernment. The relative popu- 
lation of the blacks to the whites was to „ and as a result nearly every 
oficial was a negro. The present sheriff of the county, Scott, a colored man, who 
was called before the committee, did not in any 3 the pe and good 
order of the election. Greenville, in Washington County, was the of 9 
the 5 ne; ya wis eg by amet i a of 0 t 

0 — © deposition o; tho conduc! ray an immu: m 
tA of law is set forth as follows: 

His character is likewise spoken of by Putnam. In short. we 2 . say that 


by 
well as the — county of Issaqu: 
s rA owned by 


; boards of supervisors, ntterly ignorant, incapablo of ane or 550 
em, have 


and oftentimes insolent to an in le degree. At page —, deposition of Me 
Miller, will be found an account of the refusal of a board of negro su to 
entertain or receive the humble petition of the white citizens of the county pre- 
sented by a venerable and respectable white citizen for the privilege of having a 
white l established in the county where sixteen colored schools were alread 
established, the 1 of course, to be borne by the eg e county, an 
even the poor privilege of having a * the taxes taken their own lands 
applied to the benefit of their own was insolently denied. 


By Mr. BAYARD: 


Question. Do you remember the occasion of this refusal of the board of supervisors 
to eo a 8 for a white school to be presented to the board F 
nswer. Yes, sir; I had been attorney for the board for quite a length of time. 
They had appointed me unanimously, these negroes had, and I remained in that posi- 
tion for some time, when I resigned my position something like overa ago, on ac- 
count of their reckless management and on account of the refusal to hear the whites 
in re; to schools, and so on. Right there at Mayerville there was a strong de- 
mand fora white school, There were some, I suppose, thirty or forty pupils, and 
they had no school-house. They had to employ a teacher, and they got a room 
wherever they could to teach in; and the people brought it to the attention of the 
board several times, and earnestly requested them to build a school-house there. 
The board went throngh the pretense of posting a notice for bidders. The law pro- 
vides that the contract shall be let out to the lowest bidder. Thoy two or 
three notices, and the bids were offered there by good mechanics to build a school- 
house at a good deal less than they had been for negro schools in various 
parts of the 7 —— 6 And they rejected the bids on the ground of extravagance, 
and old Major Smith came up there abont two or three weeks before the meeting 
in which Gross was to be requested to resign, and made a request, ee request- 
ing them to have the notice renewed. He was oy anxious t school-house, 
and that was the wish of the whole community. It was opposed by this man Gross. 
One or two members were anxious to build it. This man Gross was very offensive to 
Mr. Smith, and told him to sit down, he didn’t want to hear him, and finally drove him 
away In his disgustand despair. Thatwasoncof themain causes whichinduced the 
ple to request Gross to resign, in order to get a board, if possible, who would do 
Toston. I 3 aang that the resolution should read this way: that since we had 
decided to as) to resign, to request him to resign in favor of Robert Murkin- 
son or Green Collins, or any other of several good negroes in the neighborhood who 


were also blicans. I will say that the tion met with a of favor, 
but we thought we would havenosuccess. But I thought that if Gross could be got 
it would be very well. 


out and we could get a good republican spom the 
Q. You did not propose to replace him by a white man or a democrat, butto put 
some respectable colored man in his place? 

A. That was the purpose of a many, and that resolution met with favor, but 
it was not carried in that way. e persons favored it, and if it had been insisted 
upon it would have been carried through that way. There was no race feeling. 

Egaga t at the time when Gross insulted Major Smith f 

I was, and left the board in disgust. - 
What was Major Smith's demeanor in coming to him! 
Exceedin; sly polite. 
„He assumed nothing more than to urge the action of the board 
. He asked that in a very earnest manner, but not at all offensive, Finally, 
when told to shut up and sit down, he said, “ By God, I am a citizen and tax-payer, 
and have a right to be heard here,“ and went away Gen cer and I left also in utter 
dis eee sag tte a priate arty enh not stay on account of it. 
Ty tc eh owes ts people. Tb . tenth. 
0 Owners ; W 0 on over one- 
How many colored schools are there ad 


How many white schools were in the county at that time ! 

37 ed I know of, on Rolling Fork. In fact, that was nota school-house, 
either. ey used the basement of the church, They rented it, It suited very 
well for that purpose ; no objection to it on that account. 

Q paw tae 1 5 it from that school-house to the other school-house that they pro- 
oe 3 That was the main cause of the request to Gross 

resign. 

A condition of affairs which would be incredible and ioe | intolerable in any 
of the Northern States exists in many of the black counties of Mississi where 
the property, 3 and character of the community is trodden to the earth, 
pain „and ignored by the most ignorant and sometimes vicious members of the 
community. fey — are of daily occurrence, and were proven almost daily before 
the committee, which, if attempted in the State of Massachusetts, Wisconsin, or 
Towa, or ind any of the Northern States, would be met by a popular uprising 
and 8 y overthrow. In such a condition of affairs, the forbearance and self- 
subordination exhibited by the white population demands and should receive the 
strong sympathy and high respect of every just aud well-regulated mind. Page 
—, testimony of S. H. Gross, colored: 


By Mr. BAYARD: 
estion. How many members compose the board of supervisors ? 
nswer. Five members, sir. 
Q How many of them were colored let . 
. During my time of being in office it was all colored members until 1876. 


Q. You mean up until the glen ai ‘oar? 

A. Yes, sir; they were all colored members from the time I have been a mem- 
ber up until the present year. 

Q All members of the republican party! 

. Well, I could not sey they all wero. 

Q. You have been one of the board of supervisors of Issaquena County for the 

1 ian be: years—1874, 1875, and the present year! 
e8, SH’. 

a pes when were these five men composed entirely of colored men; until what 


© 
A. Until 1876. 
g The Ist of January? 


Before that time they had nothing but colored men on the board ? 
They were all coli right from the time of my being installed. 
g% How far from Mayerville do you live? 
The nearest route is about five miles. 
g 2 is the county seati 
es, 


sir. 

Where did you first meet General Hampton ? 

In the town of Mayerville. 

Had you known him before? 

O, yes, sir. 

o own property there f 

owns one plautation in that county. 

w far from Mayerville ? 

ald not pire rs the exact distance, but somewhore between four and five 


rororo 
SS 
2 
4 

a 


1 65 on the ie Ve ; 
e met you spea 
sir: he pe dc to me; that is, 8 for me. 
a man for you? 
sir; down the road for me. 
g kind enough to state just what he said to you. 

He said to me like this: says he, Gross, I have heard a good deal of talk of 
you, and I have heard that 8 a perfect gentleman, and was prompt to attend 
to your own business, and I heard of this trouble that bas taken place, and I ha 
come down hore to-day on that occasion; and I want you now to call your board to- 
gether and proceed to business. The river is rising —this I didn't nm in my for- 
mer statewent, but I omit that then—“ the river is rising now very swift, and we 
want men on that levee board to go to work on the levee; therefore, we are very 
anxious for you to proceed to-day at once and make the appointments; and,” he 
says, “hope you will appoint good men.” I think he said, “Ihave heard that 
they have asked you to resign; and" he said, “the food citizens of the county don't 

any 


2 


28 


derere 
42 
E 


Beg 


8 


know anything about egen we ain't in favor o such doings as that. 
Qo Be mit Sas the good citizens of the county were not in favor of interfering 
with you 


A. Yes, sir. 
2 And were not in favor of your resigning? 
Les, sir; he said if there was an: g wrong about that he proposed for the 
law to justify that. 
va 2 Me in regard to protecting you in case of anything of the kind 
ng a ed 
NETA said that he had been a general in the confederate army. and that he was 
not afraid to tight if he was called upon to doit. He did not say ho would protect 
but the impression was that he meant to protect us that day. 
x To . in ga rights and in your office? 
Ves, sir; t is the way I took the meaning of his words. 
Q He spoke to you kindly, civilly, and told you just what you have said to us? 


Dayar hing to him after that? 
on Say an arter 
2 No, as fre bored r after that. 
ion at all after that time? 
t, 


Q You had no mok 
. NO, 8 
. there was anything wrong they would look to the law to 
remedy 
A. Yes, sir. 
F this attempt to remove you from the board ? 
Ves, sir. $ 
00 to that ? 
. Yes, sir; that they were to any such doings as that. 
Q. Is not the maintenance of the leveo along the banks of the river essential to 
= ares 3 the property of that county 
It 


T. 
1 ite difficult and expensive thing to keep that levee in good and safe condi 
on 


the day of the election the 
hundred in the town of Aberdeen under his orders, were, by a show of violence on 


the partof the democrats, intimidated and prevented from voting, and in that way the 

ection was controlled against the republican party. Captain s testimony was 
given e d Gey wey len, (See p. ——.) In reply to him the com- 
mittee examined Mr. T. B. Sykes, (see p.—,) the mayor of the town of Aberdeen, 
and Mr. E. O. Sykes, (see A —,) who, by the testimony of Captain Lee, was prin- 
cipally implicated in the alleged disorder; also Generel Reuben Davis (see p. —) 


and others. The weight of the whole of this testimony is entirely against the truth 
of Captain Lee's statement. It was proven that many of the occurrences which he 
all that ho saw could not have been witnessed from the residence of the jailor. 
FCC Sel ot apd Antiy miata 
y the mosi e esses, and it is im le, testi- 
mony and that of the called to answer it, to doubt that the 
bitterness of Captain s feelings toward his former political associates (for he 
had been a rabid secessionist and a violent democrat until the time of his commer- 
cial failure and his immediate acceptance of office in the republican ranks in 1870) 
must have perverted his ay et and blinded his understanding. It is impoasi- 
ble to escape the conclusion Captain Lee anticipated defeat at the polls, and, 
as a last resort, to escape the results of the election, endeavored to throw discredit 
upon it by advising the negroes not to vote. t 
The testimony of several negroes who were examined at Aberdeen, among them 
Tipala gren Borra yiee N oa agm t bote tee toe 
c es are ie by ass o; ms. he alleged To! of the two 
Messrs. Sykes and the statements of General Renben Davis, Bas not cule emphat- 
ically denied by those gentlemen, but was so grossly inconsistent with tneir char- 
acters os pees and upright men as to be entirely unworthy of belief by any un- 
prejndiced man. The citizens of the town of Aberdeen, in common with many 
others in Mississippi, had beau kept in a state of constant alarm by the rumored 


tlemen who were 
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arming and banding of the of the county. The county of Monrose is inter- 
sected north and south by the Tombigbee River, the richer lands lying on the east 
side of the river and the poorer ands on the west side of the river, the eastern side 


being chiefly occupied by ni with a small relative white population. The 
testimony of Ceptain Sykes discloses the fact that fe apprehensions were felt 
from time to time preceding the election of arising of the blacks for the purpose of 
marching on the town of Aberdeen and destroying it; that incendiarism had been 
frequent and sufficient, in the excited condition of public feeling, to alarm them 
to an intense de; ; that under these circumstances, to which must be added the 
organization and arming of the militia company in the community by order of Gov- 
ernor Ames, and the those arms by Lee, the republican sheriff, the 
uneasiness and discomfort of the community hed reached an extreme point. 

The white eitizens had on more than one occasion turned out and picketed the 

leading to their town, night after night, fearing the approach of a body of 
armed for the destruction of the place. On the morning of the election, 
at break of day, these fears were confirmed by the presence in the town, at the 
eourt-house, of a large body of negroes from the eastern side of the county, all 
armed with heavy bludgeons and many of them with pistols. This was a viola- 
tion of the election laws, which required voters to cast their ballots in the pre- 
cincts where they resided, and only permitted a voter who was constrained to be 
absent from his home to cast his vote in another precinct by attaching to his bal- 
lot an affidavit ype the fact. But the presence of this large body of blacks, 
with sullen faces and armed with clubs, at a voting-precinct which wis not a 
r one for them to attend naturally alarmed the citizens of the town, who 
— the best steps they could for self-protection. A t much dwelt upon by 
Captain Lee was the of what he termed “a body of cavalry "from Ala- 
bama in the town. This body of cavalry was proven to consist of from eight to 
twelve men on horseback, who, if armed at all, were armed with pistols, which 
were not exhibited, and who were stationed between the county jail, wherein 
Captain Lee had a number of State arms and fixed ammunition, and which the 
white citizens feared he was about to place in the hands of the n whom he 
had brought from the east side of the count; 33 the polls and 
prevent the whites from voting in the town of Aberdeen. 

The whole action of these ten or men on horseback was confined to re- 
maining quietly, disturbing no man, at such a t as would prevent Lee from 
getting the arms out of the jail and delivering them to the n mob gt the court- 
house. The testimony will disclose the fact that nota blow struck on that 
day, and that no man was injured and no one prevented in his lawful right to vote. 
No case was brought before us of any one who did not vote or could vote if he 
had desired to do so. Under Lee's advice, many of the negroes who had unlawfully 
assembled at the court-house went back to their own precincts, and it is presumed 
that they there voted undisturbed. These facts, we believe, are fully established 
by the weight of testimony taken in to this election. That no material 
number of the vote was prevented from mg cast by intimidation would oea 
from the fact that tho aggregate vote polled in 1875 was two hundred and fifteen 
greater in the county than in the general election of 1873. 

Lowndes County.—The only point in Lowndes County in relation to which testi- 
mony was taken was in the city of Columbus. The witnesses examined were the 
mayor of the city, Mr. and Robert Gleed, a negro, ex-sheriff of the county, 
and a defeated candidate for re-election. The testimony of the mayor, which will 
be found at page —, is to the effect that there bad been no evidence of intimidation 
or disturbance; (ut the republican party had been split, and that two republican 
tickets were in the field, therefore lessening tho necessity for the resorting to in- 
timidation, eveu if it had been sought. 

A few nights before the election, just after nightfall, a fire was discovered in a 
remote a of the town, and the fire ora gotten ready to extinguish it; 
but while the engines were proceeding to fire, another fire was discovered in an 
opposite quarter of the town; and according to the testimony of Mr. and Mr. 

„the town ni ype to be fired in seven or eight different places at once. The 
excitement instantly became intense. The rumors and apprehensions of incen- 
diarisms of the negroes, founded upon remarks made by several of them of a threat- 
ening character, induced the belief that the community was on the verge of a great 
disaster, and a successful conspiracy to destroy the by fire was about to be 
carried out. To protect the city and keep the peace the mayor appointed Mr. 
as marshal for the occasion with authority to summon ce officers to his 
aid. The report of the marshal, as to the mayor on the following day in 
writing, waa presented to the committee, and is to be found on page —. 

The substance of that reportis that the marshal took semi-military possession of 
the town and prevented the free circulation of the people; that his orders were to 
halt any man who was not known, and if he did not obey, to shoot him. Witnesses 
testified that in this way they were halted, although well known in the community, 
and obeyed the summons. There was, however, excitement and feeling which was 
directed against the race which the, believed had been the authors of this intended 
conflagration, which resulted in the shooting and killing of four colored men by 
the patrols established by the marshal. This was the case Pay 5 by the mayor 
and the white citizens of the place, but, to some extent, denied by rt Gleed, 
who alleged, or, rather, we infer from his testimony, that the object of the fires 
was to create a disturbance in which colored men could be intimidated or slain. It 
is certain that Gleed’s family were kindly and 1 en da mayor 
himself on the night of the disturbance, and that Gleed was believed by many of 
the white citizens to have been the chief instigator of these incendiarisms and 
attempted destruction of the town. 

The action of the city authorities cannot be considered unnatural or improper, 
under tho circumstances. They immediately sought to increase the police force 
and prevent any lawlessness on the part of the white people, growing out of their 
excitement and apprehended destruction of their homes and lives. 

It would seem impossible from so cursory and incomplete an examination as was 
hurriedly made by this committee to come at a eotly clear and satisfactory 
judgment of the events on the e in question, in the town of Columbus, and the 
causes which led to them. On the one hand there is the terror of incendiarism 
which a) to every householder, and which strikes fear into the boldest heart. 
Most of the dwellings of Columbus and other southern towns are composed of wood, 
and their water facilities and apparatus for extinguishing fires are Frees of an 
inferior We Aa They knew that the negroes had been banded er in 
political hostility to the whites, and they had heard threats of incendiarism that 

jaced them in great anxiety and distress. At 567, see statement of the lieutenant 
of Owen, the commander of the negro company captured at Vicksburgh : 

“We got orders we should not go there; if we had not received these orders be- 
fore night, I would have been there with my gun in one hand, a coal-oil can in the 
other, and a box of matches in my pocket.” 

How far these fears honestly actuated the mass of the people in the unusual 
steps taken for self-protection, there is not sufficient testimony re the commit- 
teo thoroughly to determine, or how far such all fears were made by wicked 
and ernel men the pretext for an assault upon obnoxious colored individuals, or 
upon the POr pron as a class, there is not enough testimony before th 
mittee satisfactorily to determine. That the result of that — gr proceedings 
ought to bavo been made, or ought still to be made, the subject of thorough and 
rigid examination no one can doubt; nor is it yet known what steps were taken to 
discover the true condition of facts and the causes of these which, from their 
number and scattered location, would seem clearly to evince a settled plan of in- 
cendiarism for some p either to destroy the town or to give a pretext for a 
criminal assault. One thing may here be said, that if the ai us Soe aa ex- 
ist of making that incendiarism the pretext for an ouslaught upon the peo- 


ple at night, and where they were im large numbers, it would seom s 
victims were limited to four in number, when their slaughter could have been so 
easily multiplied. 

Wo have not classed this occurrence at Columbus with the four principal collis. 


that the 


jons between the races, because no political significance seemed to have been given 
to it, and the matter was men late in the course of the in , only by 
three or four witnesses, and even they gave totally different theories for the occur- 
rences of the night, and for the reason also that it did not partake of the nature of 
a riot growing out of any immediate quarrel or controversy between the two races. 
In the opinion of the undersigned, it was the result of sudden tary and excitement 
cansed by terror of incendiarism, which, for the time being, deprived men of their 
self-control. Although no proof of the immediate facts attending the killing of any 
one of these four men was brought before the committee, the report of tho marshal 
is more circumstantial than anything brought to our knowledge, No conseqnent 
intimidation is to be inferred from the condition of the vote; for the aggregate vote 
of 1875 is a very large increase over the vote of the election preceding. 


ROLLING FORK COLLISION. 


In December, 1875, in what is now Sharkey County—then a part of Issaquena— 
occurred a most deplorable and shocking tragedy. The affair was first t to 
the attention of the committee by the testimony of Derry Brown and Bowie Fore- 
man, {ne .) whose turbulent conduct had caused them to be expelled from the 
neigh inn and whose testimony was shown to be unreliable. 3 of 
5 vr seco 5 to the character of Foreman and of ——— Miller, page —, 

nae g Brown. 

t seemed difficult to obtained a clear and connected narrative of the transaction, 
but the testimony of E. B. Ball, a republican, who emigrated to the State of Mis- 
veers fad from the State of Illinois at the close of the war, and whovresides in the 
nei rhood where the ly occurred, will fairly represent the state of affairs 

feeling at the time, and the circumstances which led to it. (See pages from 

— to Ball's testimony ; also the deposition of W. W. Moore at page ——, 
and of i page ——, corroborative of testimony of said Ball.) 

rs that on Saturday, the last of November, 1875, a number of negroes, not 

g to that part of the country, but who bad been gnc coston, were paid 

off, and were en, ina drunken frolic at Rolling Fork, a town in what was 

then Issaquena County, now seat of Sharkey County. 

A young white man, or boy, for he was not yet of 


who was drinking with 


them, got into a quarrel with one of the negroes, which ended by the white man 
striking the negro with a knife, and inflicting a wound of no dangerous character. 
The fled and was pursued by the whole band of „who finally discov- 


ered him in the hack room of a storo where ho had secreted himself, and after stab- 
bing and otherwise wounding him, left him for dead. 

On Sunday morning warrants were issued by a colored justice of the peace, ro- 
siding at Rolling Fork, for the offending parties, and in the course of the day five 
or six were arrested and pl under guard in a building then vacant, which 
had been occupied as a drug store. During the night the gun of one of the guards 
was discharged by accident, and the prisoners became alarmed and attempted to 
make their escape by breaking es the windows. They were fired Sse by 
the guards, and one of them was kided and two or three were wounded. Tho 
wounded parties with one or two others were captured. 

The next day all of the parties implicated in the assault on the young white man 
were recognized and gave bonds for their appearance at court and the difficulty 
seemed to be ended, but the news of the affair extended down into the neighbor- 
hood where Mr. Ball resided, and spread through the country with many exagger- 
ations. The white people at Rolling Fork and vicinity were greatly outnumbered 
by the Fy Pe in that locality, and the disproportion in the neigh of Mr. 
Ball and w there, on what was known as the Deer Creek settlement, was at 
least 10 to 1 of the colored people to the whites. 

Bands of colored men were at once organized, and armed with such weapons as 
they could procure, threatening to attack and destroy the town of Rolling Fork, 
and to kill the white le, and, to use the language of some of their most excited 

leaders, from the cradle up,” and to burn cotton-gins, and to destroy property 
generally. Two of these bands—one under the 3 of a rt “WS. there by 
the name of Moses Johnson—started in the direction of Rolling but were 
turned back at Elgin’s store by the firmness of Elgin and one or two whito men 
who were there at the time, They returned from the neighborhood where the 

started some few miles below Elgin's store, somewhat excited by liquor, and, 
as will be seen by the testimony of the said Ball, by no means inclined to give up 
their p estruction of the whites and their property. 

The terror which their conduct inspired in that county among the few white set- 
tlers and their families is very graphically depicted by the witness Ball, as well as 
his own apprehensions because of his being a white man, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was a republican, and in political accord, and on terms of personal friend- 
co with the negroes. (Insert Ball’s testimony, p. —.) 

ews of this uprising and demonstration was carried back to Rolling Fork. Ap- 
Loreen was made by the white people there to their friends in pee a9 
unty and above for aid. A band of armed white men, from the upper eoun 
under the leadership of Rev. a Baptist minister, collected together and 
marched down to Kolling Fork, where, learning such facts as they could in refer- 
ence to the disturban the parties most deeply implicated, mounted an 


ces below and 
armed force of some fifty or seventy-five men on Sunday, and went down in the 
t negroes were assembled under arms, and cap- 


neighborhood where these turbulen 
tured and killed six of the most dangerous and violent of those concerned in the 
eae ck. poms e for the destruction of the property and lives of the white in- 

This violent remedy promptly ended the conspiracy of the negro population 
— a the whites and caused them to abandon any further prosecution of their 

ostile purposes, 

A for. days after the killing of these negroes a meeting took place between tho 
leading white people at Rolling Fork and the leading and peaceably inclined 
negroes of the neighborhood, and a treaty of peace was signed by the parties, 
which has been incorporated into the testimony taken by the committee, and will 


be found on page — of —. 
Derry Brown, who before the tragedy oceurred had been inclined to peace and 
quiet, furious, and was unwilling to be reconciled ex by the killing of 


six white men in retaliation for the six negroes, and was excluded from the terms 
of the amnesty provided in this treaty. 

This ended the affair, and however reprehensible the entire transaction is, the 
undersigned could discover in it no trace of any political character. On the con- 
trary, it was a war of races, having its ori: th a drunken brawl between one 


: white person and a number of dissolute and drunken negroes, Tho region in which 


it oceurred lies remote from railway or other public modes of communication. The 
civil authorities of the neighborhood were wholly inadeqnate to cepe with the emer- 
gency, and it was too sudden for the authorities of the State to be called into 
action. 


INTERFERENCE WITH VOTERS. 


Somo of the testimony tended to prove that in some eases colored men were de- 
ceived or cajoled into voting the democratic ticket. 

There is nothing in any part of the testimony to prove any obstruction to the 
voter “on account of his race, color, or previous condition of servitude,” but in 
pb cao the objection was to the party ticket he proposed to vote; to the color 
of his political prejudices, and not to tlie color of his skin referred to in the fif- 
teenth amendment. 


1876. 
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The white people earnestly songht to induce the colored people to vote, and to 
votè the same way they did. To this end they held 3 meetings, made num- 
berless ere appealed to their colored tellow-citizens in every conceivable 
manner that they should vote, and vote with them for the common interest of all. 

To justify any legislation by Congress to enforce ihe fifteenth amendment, the 
obstructicn of the “right to vote“ must be for the sole reason of race, or color, 
or previous condition, &., and there is no power in Congress to interfere for an 
other cause whatever. There is not from the beginning to the end of this testi- 
mony a 6-ngle case of the obstruction of a voter use he was a colored man. 

In every case of alleged unlawful interference with the right of suffrage, it 
was because tho voter was in opposition to the political sympathies and wishes of 
the person dre 0 
Intimidation and violence are almost as frequently alleged toward white men as 
colored men, and perhaps the bitterest opposition was proven toward the former 


The — Court United States distinctly say, in the o we have 
already cited: 
The fi‘teenth amendment did not confer the right of Graig og upon any one 
gave to the wer to guarantee its exercise in case it ld be 


It Congress 
denied or abridged on account of race or color or previons condition. 

If the nght to vote be denied or abridged for some other cause, the State, and 
not He ienie States, must exercise its protecting power over the citizen and 
rem s wrong. 

If eee! man be driven from the polls because he comes up with a republican 
ticket, and when he returns with a democratic ticket is welcomed and assisted to 
vote, there can be no doubt but his ight to vote“ (which means, of course, 
to vote according to his free will) has been abridged; but not having been abridged 
because of his race or color, but because of his political views, the power and duty 
to remedy the wrong he has sustained are, according to the decision of the Supreme 
Court, in the laws of the State where he resides, and not in the United States. 


Holding this p tion to be true, then the testimony overwhelmingly estab- 
lishes the fact negro voters were welcomed into the democratic ranks and 
every effort maile to procure them. 


If negroes were intimidated, it was not because they were negroes, but because 
of gn obnoxious political 0 7 FETE KOAR 50 Ure Les 
a necessary consequence, it follows no power er the 
fifteenth 3 to the Constitution to p any invasion, however gross 
and reprehensible, of personal sights of suffrage which is not based upon the par- 
ticular cause of the race, or color, or previous condition, &c., of the y injured. 

Having thus stated the limitations upon the power of . Which a respect 
for the Constitution of our Government and to the decisions of its highest judicial 
tribunal has dictated, we cannot refrain from an expression of our abhorrence 
and hearty reprobation very act of lawless and so often brutal interference 
with the rights of citizenship, which were related by witnesses in our presence, 

Prosperity and happiness can never thrive in a community where such scenes of 
violence can be en without condign punishment. By a law bigher than man's 
the “wages of sin is death,” and it will be vain for the people of Mississippi to 
look for fhe advancement of their State to that position in tho ranks of wealth, 
influence, and reputation which those who love her would desire to see her oceupy, 
until the spirit of law shall be strengthened and assert itself over the “dangerous 
classes," who have brought disrepute upon her good name. 

We are glad, in this connection, to express our aincere and profound conviction 
that under the present State administration and governmeut of Mississippi all the 
elements for the needed reforms exist and will be developed, so that a remedy for 
every wrong will be surely found in laws ordained in a spirit of benevolence and 
justice to all classes within the borders of the State. w 

A vast majority of the people of Mississippi have every clement that constitutes 
a good American citizen. ey are law-abiding, peaceful, and industrious, and 
they havo every impulse in favor of ee peace, and order, and all they now 
need is the kindly sympathy of their fellow-citizens in other States in the Gost 
distress which war and a totally revolutionized condition of their social and T 
ivag: coupled with gross maladministration of their State affairs, have brought 
upon them, 

hey have been the victims of a misrule which they sought in vain to avoid or 


In Wadde justice we ask, should the white masses of Mississippi be held respon- 
sible for the results of bad 13 which they have petitioned and pro- 
tested in vain for years! Is it jnst to those responsible from whom all power 

eld? The requisite means are always necessary for the desired 
In all the centuries the demand that the children of Israel should make bricks 
without straw has been cited as an illustration of tyrannical injustice ; butis it not 
equally and even more unjust to demand of the white le of Mississippi the re- 
sults of good government, when bad government has tened on them against 
o portu 3 
t an es 0 uce or- 
der and prosperity by 3 their piegre or sak pavement. 

The evils that have been enacted they were not justly responsible for, and their 
sufferings should call for sympathy, and not denunciation. Why should not this 
portion of our fellow-countrymen be made to feel that they have the rights as well 
as the responsibilities of that local self-government which is so freely enjoyed and 
jealously guarded by their fellow-citizens of the Northern States! 

Is it consistent with P preg wisdom, or expediency to put the stigma of inferi- 
ority upon any State of the Union, by asserting a power and right to make inqui- 
sition in her management of those domestic and internal affairs which, by the ex- 
press terms of the Constitution and by common consent and practice, are reserved 
to other States, which are never questioned in their control over them ? 

No attempt seems to have been omitted to bring the white people of Mississippi 
into 8 with their fellow-citizens of the North. 

What, it may be asked, have the flags used at a political celebration to do with 
infractions of the fifteenth amendment! Yet the following testimony will exhibit 
the intent to create sectional prejudice against them, (see testimony of John T. 

at page 233 :) 
NO AMERICAN FLAG, BUT TWO HUNDRED OTHERS. 
By Mr. BOUTWELL: 

nestion. Were at the West Point m of the democrats two or three 
dave before the election t ae! 

nswer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see the flags exhibited there! 

A. I think I saw two hundred flags, but no United States flag. 

S4 What were they? 

There were some very nerrly—I cannot say if just exactly—like the confed- 
erate flag, and all sorts, shaking and waving. Put I saw no United States flag. 
At the West Point meeting, up and down the streets on both sides for nearly a 
bg tea Sar eee both sides of the street, thirty or forty feet high, on the tops 
of the gs. 


By Mr. BAYARD: 


g Dia ves walk along the whole of that street? 
Fo, sir. 
Q. Where were you! 
A. I was at my office, and went from my office to the hotel where the district 
attorney was. 
Q. Did you pass by and along this row of flags ? 
A. Well, T could see up the street. 
85 How far could you see! I think you said you had ophthalmia, or something, 
which prevented you seeing very far! 
A: 0, I could see, I cannot discriminate features half across the street. I 
could see these bars and colors. 
Did you see confederate flags at that 3 
No, sir; Isaid flags resembling. They might have been like them. I do not 
know how many of these stripes they had on them. I do not know that they were 
full confederate flags. I know about the various colors and from the appearance 
of confederate flags which I have seen. 
g Was thereno United States flag, then ? 
I did not see any. Iseen the particular ones. I think those on the court- 


house, if any, United States flags. 
Did yon walk along the entire line of the street where those flags were ? 
12 Tadas walk along the entire line; I think near the lower corner, and 
ed up. 
2 That was the meeting at West Point? 
Jes. sir. 
When! 


PE: ave Thursday before the election, I think. The election was tho Tuesdsy 
lowing. 
The answer to this miserable slander is to be found on page 253, in the testimon: 
of Mr. R. H. el z 
estion. Harrington stated hero that there were no United States flags exhib- 
ited on the day of the celebration. What have you to say about that? 
Gin eter thek we tony LODA DA DO 
. In order that we may know the you may state what yon discovered 
there. I thought that he stated that there was no United States flag, and he did 
say that there were flags that were very like con: flags; and he left theim- 
ery — er 1 and meant to leave the impression, that there were no 
gs. 
A. The flags he sup to be confederate flags were just flags of red calico and 
white bleached domestic, which were hung by a Frenchman in our town after the 
style, as he said, of ornamenting the streets in Parison public days; and he made 
a beautiful display of white calico and red calico, but the stores and all the public 
buildings were ornamented with United States flags—five hundred of them, I 
reckon—and a long procession of horsemen, and very many of them had Unired 
States flags attached to their horses heads, and the children all over town had little 
flags and were at the windows and doors saluting the procession as it passed by. 
It wonld look rather bad to let that go without a refutation. Mr. Harrington also 
stated something in regard to a speech by Mr. Barry. I heard that speech, and no 
such language was used by him as was attributed. All the addresses made to the 
negroes were of the most conciliatory character. Tho nogroes wore treated with 
the greatest degree of kindness by every man, so far as my knowledge goes. I 
Leeper gto of these men who came here would testify that they were not 
im 
ane character of the witness Harrington is thus given by Mr. Shotwell at page 


“ He is now under bond. This brother of his (J. T. Harrington) who testified 
here, I can show 34517 quantity of witnesses that he is a man of notoriously bad 
character; that ho has been indicted for horse-stealing and for kidnaping negroes— 
not indicted for ek ae but he bas been charged with it, and a white 
man and a negro caught atit. That was during the war. After tho war he 
brought a suit for 1 against one Anderson m for $20,000 da: , for 
making those charges against him, and the suit was finally dismissed by J. T. Har. 
rington at his own expense, As to that Harrington, I can bring fifty or a hundred 
men, if necessary, here.“ 

By the CHAIRMAN: 
; gpi bortigo 7 5 eee 55 14 
„Iams as to aracter of my own wledge. I 
of the character of the man. 4 g 33 
By Mr. BAYARD: 


Q Of his reputation in the community ? 
Ves, sir; the general bad character of the man; that he is regarded as a horse- 
thief. [have no doubt I can produce witnesses who would testify, any number of 
them, that they would not believe him on oath—eighty or a . men. I can 
name the party that caught him trying to kidnap a negro— William Nixon. 

The report of the United States grand jury is also appended to the evidence, 


rt 6.) 

In criticising this highly sensational document, it would seem reasonable to ask 
if o a Pesce ga anion 8 eoa be 8 Dy Bog ee eee and 
one democrat who com è grand jury. ey not indictments 
for the punishment of some of the alloged'crimeat y ` 
If they had a majority to denounce, why not to pasg to E hearen 
Its publication would seem to reflect upon the district attorney, whom it affects 
a are See if he had done his duty, the guilty would have been presented for 

ctmen 

It seems that this report was a partisan assault, a mere blast of defamation 
against their political 3 for no one can doubt the indictments would have 
been found had the evidence warranted it. The P. lent of the United States has 
caused to be annexed to his message on South Carolifia troubles the following let- 
ter of District-Attorney Walton, which shows how little responsibility the “shame- 
ful failure of justice” Tena to the white peopleof Mississippi : 


OXFORD, Mississirri, July 15, 1966, 


Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith the of the grand jury lately in 
session here, together with the evidence on which it is based. This evidence, you 


will see, plainly required the to indict a great many persons for violations of 
the electlon laws; but, ont "eighteen jurors, seven wore found who refused to 
concur in any such indictment. I learn, however, that all but one of the jurors 


voted for this report. All but this one professed to belong to the republican y; 
and some of those who finally voted against the eleven who were for the indict- 
ments were throughout the whole 5 the most reliable men we had 
to sustain the indictments and the most zealous in investigating the cases. This 
was particularly true of the man who wrote this report, Bie so finally went against 
all prosecutions, though we had conceived him to be the most earnest, as he had cer- 
tainly been the most active, man among us in bringing to justice, or at least in in- 
2 en the election cases. 

I can only lament the shameful failure of justice which has taken place, and I 
have little doubt that it must and will give a most unbridled license to lawlessness 
at the next State, if not at the next F. |, election. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS WALTON, 
nited States District Attorrey. 

Hon. ALPHONSO Tart, Attorney-General. ‘ 
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In this connection it is proper to note that section £20 of the Revised Statutes of 


the United States provides as cause of disqualification and outage of grand and 

petit juries in the courts of the United States, having served in the rebellion, or 

given it aid or comfort, or to have given, directly or indirectly, any assistance in 

money, arms, horses, clothes, &c., anything whatever, for the use or benefit of any 

2 E the giver knew to have been engaged in arms against the United 
tates,” &. 

‘This law was enacted in 1862 and, although provisions for its repeal have more 
than opea nesen the House of Representatives, yet by the refusal of the Senate to 
concur still remains upon the statute, most unfortunately, as we believe. 

It works an absolute exclusion of nearly every white citizen in the Southern 
States from the United States juries. i 

In the selection by tho United States marshal in i the juries were 
2 en e republicans, colored and white, (20 to 1, see Wal- 
ton's letter. 

Attention is drawn to this, because the better classes of the white citizens have 
been bitterly assailed and condemned because they have not actively assisted in 
convicting offenders; at the same time they have not only been from office, 
but not even allowed to sit upon the juries. 

We submit these facts to the consciences of our 
at the request of the chairman, 
jury, to be found at page 151 of 


If Mr. Frazee believed this letter was intended to deter him from age Hl 


it, and y that 
Whatever inipropriety may be adjudged Mr. Tucker, it is his individual and 
should not be sataa upon ħa innocen’ zens. ~ 
intimidation was by violent a 
an 


canvass in almost every county in the Uni and not to the 

Biate of Mississippi. The o! oot of such testimony could only be to oreste preju: 

Ci MAAA eee e ve tended as a basis for ‘here 
a 


speech, saying “ Ho would have a white wife 
from 5 families, Which W. F. . republican, one of Ames's 
brigadiers, ed, at page —, with creating excitement than 
an 


7 . ex In a community where the white people are ely outnumbered 
by the blacks it is not surprising that deep resentment and exci nt should fol- 
low such declarations. 


County.— This county was carried overwhelmingly for the republican 


ukinson 
ticket in 1875, and therefore no evidence 8 the election was Shes butas 


it is situated in the southwest corner of State, on the Lo te- 
on , the honorable Senator from Indiana introduced the folluwing reso- 
lution, which was adopted: 
The witnesses summoned were from the igor idee peeps Eee, 
and from Wilkinson County, 8 o region embraced by this county 
is remote from routes of travel, and in Lo presence o ernor 
ellogs' tax-collector, Colonel Frank Powers, heretofore mentioned in connection 
with te County, has caused law and order to be little 


W. H. Noble, the republican sheriff of Wilkinson, testified — p. —) that negroes 
there in his custody admitted to him that Aaronson, a white store · xeeper over the 
Louisiana line, who had just moved into the neighborhood, ered by a 
body hao Cp Abas’ were passing his store in search of one, another white 
man, who brutally assaulted a negro man the day before. 

When Aaronson’s murder by the negroes become known, the white ple, to 
the number of one hundred or more, visited the locality and arrested and hung —— 

who confessed their murder of Aaronson. 
e affair created great excitement, and the two races commenced organizing and 
arming themselves, 

Reports of the armed organization of the negroes were rife and their intended 
destruction of the white people. 

Sheriff Noble summoned an armed posse, at the head of which he placed himself, 
and his command in three columns moved toward the western side of the county, 
where the negroes were to be massed and armed. 

One of these 3 at the plantation of „ came in conflict with some 
armed blacks, in w. encounter ——— negroes were shot and whites. 

At page — Sheriff Noble says: 

At page — is the d tion of ———. 

These occurrences took place in the month of May last, when there was no elec- 
tion at hand, and no occasion whatever for political excitement. The county of 
Wilkinson had, as we have stated, entirely a negro government, and the repub; 
party held all the offices. 

The character of such government is but a ition of the same sad story as we 
have related of other counties similarly governed. (See page—, deposition of 9 

What these disorders, tragical and shameful as they are, have to do with the fif- 
teenth amendment and the “right to vote” does not appear to the minds of the un- 
ed. That they exhibit acondition of things impossible under a decent gov- 
ernment of laws, no one willdeny; and upon te under the control of Witham 
P. Kellogg, i 27 (so called) of Louisiana, they were certainly committed. 

Tho majority of the citizens of Louisiana, in 1872, voted to elect John McEnery 
their governor, and the ballots still in existence, as well known to the ex- 
hibit a majority of over nine thousand votes in his favor. But the President of the 
United States, by the armed jnterposition of the Federal a pore overthrew the will 
of tha people of Loridana aad iuatalled Kellogg snd & legislature in office 


and power. 
government never had, rior deserved to receive, the respect of the 
whose will, if allowed to be exerted, would have driven Kellogg and his . — 
like chaff out of their places. 
That discontent — disorder should prevail is not at all surprising, and that 
pecs, Sere foe appoint Colonel Frank Powers, a ruffian and a brigand, to office will 
a6 no one. 


But we doubt whether any mind will be so utterly unjust as to hold the white 
people of Louisiana or Mississippi ble for the outrages caused or encour- 
Kane sopana or the of law, decency, and order, in all of 

llogg is pre-eminent. 


Throughout the investigation the was uently made by the t. 
whether there had not negeria Hra pet Arbet be treatin . 
from employment if they did not vote in compliance with their employer's wishes, 
and in many cases such facts were proven. 

However important it may appear to the undersigned that the moral and intel- 
lectual independence of the individual voter should be and that no 
methods of coercion should bo used to influence the free exercise of suffrage, yet in 
the face of the admitted and almost general violation of these sound and just propo- 
sitions by public and private 8 iu all sections of the Union, it seem 
scarcely credible that it should be proposed to select Mississippi as the one State 
for the application and enforcement of a rule which is el everywhero else. 

'Thus lately the republicans in the Stato of New Hampshire, by a formal address 


of the Legislature, approved by the governor, made a clean sweep of their democratic 
8 Pye on the sole account of political opinion. 

n House Miscellaneous Document No. 65, present session, the testimony taken 
in tho contested election of Platt ve. Goode, at page 254, will be found the deposi- 
tion of Jesse Mahoney, a ship-carpenter in the Government employ in the Ports- 
mouth (Virginia) navy-yard: k 

Deposition of Jesse Mahoney. 
? oe Manoxey, a witness of lawful age, being duly sworn, deposes and says as 
ows: 
By Mr. Jons Goong, Jr.: 


estion 1. State age, residence, and occupation. 
. Ag, rad Bei — 
ion, shi 


3. When rt primere iiep there, and when were 


any con 
9 if so, all that was said. 


to 
then I went over to Norfolk about the middle of May, 1874, and scen Mr. James 
Platt, and asked him would he give me employment in the yard. He then told me 


— 5. B th 3 2 public ant tive committee 
i e re ican executive or any mem- 
n 15 * 
A. I did not. 
os Did you make application for it? 
. I did; to thee of the committee, James H. Clements. 


2 7. When did you make application to Mr. Clements? 
. On several occasions. 
. 8. What did he say! 
He told me he wonld do all he could to get me in. 
Q. 9. Has anything else occurred, besides what you have stated, to make the im. 
3 upon you that in order to procure employment in the navy. xard. it would 
necessary to get the indorsement of leading men or officials belonging to the ro- 


publican party 
A. It was, in March, 1873. I was at work in Norfolk; that I could not 
work in the yard without affiliating with the republican , I came over here. I 
seo Mr. James H. Clements to give me work in 3 I would mpna 
en I supported Mr. GOODE. 


PaO io, Stato whether or not you voted with tho republi tho 
. 10. State whether or not you vi with the re can in the spring 
election of 1873, and if so, what induced you tò do it. r 

A. I did vote with them for my bread and meat, and not from ciple, 

9; 11. Could you have proci employment in the navy-yard in 1873 or 1874 
wi t a promise, either expressed or implied, that you would support the can- 
didates of the republican party? 

A. L could not. 

Q. 12. How were the men generally employed inthe navy-yard—upon whose rec- 


.ommendation ? 


A. By the republican committee, so far as I know. 
. 13. Did the officials in the navy-yard, as a general thin 


18 Sen apf any workmen 
wi t the indorsement of the lican executive eo ttee 


Q. 15. Have you heard anything on that subject from any official in the navy- 
yard? If so, state it. 

A. Not officially. I was challenged by one of the bosses by the name of Patrick 
M ; he came under the ship's bottom where I was at work; says to me, 
Jess. I am told you voted the conservative ticket.” Pat, I did vote the conserv- 
ative ticket, for the Hon. Mr. Jonx GOODE.” He says, I understand that you got 
Pina sear od fhe conservatives.” I told him no, Idid not, It was some preju- 
N e 6 in the 

as an; assessmen e upon as an emp! navy- 
yard, or did 8 any money without 9 Mr. ris election tie 
[sere ACIDE: rl e ce Mr Seo a at If so, state fully all you know 
al 


A. I had a written circular passed to me with the request for a day's pay. In 
that circular I saw where the bosses had to pay $20, the quartermen §10, the eighth- 
men $5, first-class mechanics $3.20, second. $3; and about the 19th of October, 
1874, I went to Mr. Smith about this y. I told him that I was in here only ashort 
time; that I was only ablo to pay $E. He told me that would not do; he wanted 
the whole; that he was tired of i 
21. How much money did you pay ? 
I give him $2. 
Q 18. Who is the Mr. Smith to whom you have referred ? 
Bop geet F. Smith, foreman, or the boss of the shipwrights, under whom I 
wor 
. 19. Did pay that money willingly or not? 
I did ahichsy t willingly. 1 
20. What, then, induced you to pay it? 
Thinking it would give me a longer job. 
Q. 21. Was it or not generally gone dt far as know, among the men 
empl in the navy-yard, that if they failed to meet assessment made upon 
them it would result in their discharge or deprive them of a job? 


A. Asa thing they thonght it best to pay it, in my opinion. 
Q. 2. Wasit, or not, generally uni SDE Men gta radeon bee - 
yard durin expected to voi 


the late 5 campaign, that they woul? 
for Mr. Platt, and that if they failed to do so they would incur the hostility of 
those who controlled the patronage in the navy- 

A. It was, in my opinion. 
Q. B. How many men were employed in the navyryard during the time yon were 
there, from the 4th of A to the 11th November, 1874, according to your knowl- 
edge, 8 and belief 

. To my belief, in the construetion department there was two bundred men on 
the ship-carpenter's roll. Some were put there asmechanics who were not. There 
was about four hundred laborers during the month of October in that department, 
two hundred more than was needed, to the best of my judgment. There was some 

rted from Isle of Wight and worked on the ship 


— ont Lale of Wig A — nter’s roll who were no 
8 8 m t and one from 
of V named 
in eighbor! 


illiamsburgh; one from 


Isle ight Juba Gordon, (colored.) There must have been in the whole 
yard in the ni hood of seventeen hundred men, in my opinion; to the best of 
my judgment. 


A. You have stated that men were brought there and put on tno aip cerpen: 
ters roll who were not carpenters. What did those men do; in what kind of work 
were they engaged, and how did they spend their time ? 
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ony They spent their time ‘‘down-east"—down in the privy. Down east, we 
t. 
Q. 25. Did you ever see those men carrying old lumber or iron about the yard as 
if to keep up a show of employment? 

A. [have seen a gang of men taking deck-plank and pile it from one place to 
another to keep themselves employed. 

Q: 26. Was that l; number of men Roa pty there l those months nec- 
* < =~ a the legitimate purposes of the Government, in the navy-yard? 

5 ink not 
22. Did you attend a republican meeting held at Temperance Hall, in Ports- 

— — a night or two previous to the election? 

A. I did; the night fore the election. 

Q. 28. Who presided over that meeting! 

A. James H. Clements. 

85 Does Mr. James H. Clements hold any Federal appointment in Ports- 
mou 


the ballot-box? If so, state what they were fully. 
A. Mr. Clements told them be did not want no backing peel and “no lag- 
ging the vigilance committee. One must hold the tickets, and only give the 
cket to the man that was to vote. The voter must hold it in his hand so it 
can be seen when he deposited it, so the vigilanee committee-man can see him de- 
posit it; when he deposited it right, he was to be tallied. 
. 31. Was any proclamation or notice given of the names of the commit- 
tee-men from whom the voters should receive their tickets! 
A. Not that I know of. It was late when I gotin, and the voting was all through 


with. 
4 32. Where did you vote on the day of election ! 
. I voted in the second ward. 

To tho same effect are the depositions of William W. Bain, page 234; of G 
W. Glover, page 266; of J Broughton, pagon of Francis Russ, page 309; 
but it is umecessary to multiply illustrations of what every man in the country 
knows is the invariable practice in all the Executive Departments of the Govern- 
ment—never to such an extent as under the present Administration. 

In the investigation of the New York custom-house in 1872, it was proved that 
oe positions were frequently the price of partisan services. (Volume 3, page 


) 
By Mr. Howe: 


or Mr. Darling made to control the political action of their subordinates? 
Answer. The only s Ww I have on that su! is that every single 
one of their su has to act in a certain political way. Thero are a few 


ose ? 
I do not to tell them if I can help if, because one of them would 
be turned Saket alias (Examination of General George W. Palmer.) 

At page 702, same volume, deposition of James L. Hastie: 

Q. t was the offer made by Mr. Murphy's agens to you? Just repeat the 
offer made by him in case you would leave your p npon the ticket and allow 
Mr. E. D. Morgan to go to the convention in your stead. 

A. That I could take a sheet of C0 
ee, ee Any positions that I would choose to select be 

ven. 

„Positions in the United States service in the custom-house ? 
. In the United States service, for myself and my friends. Take a sheet of pa- 


Pian IEA whe WNE PATADA een re ena Ake atlantis 
e indiv: o wero wi wever, ; 
into whose private and mal d with thelr employés =| e as 


W. 
made, which we do not believe would have been attempted or to! in the 
State of Massachusetis or any other State, where the right of local self-government 
is acknowledged and is suffered to exist. 3 

However open to re lon such attempts at coercion of opinion may be, no 
one can suppose it is within the power of Congress to interfere. 


SOCIAL OSTRACISM. 


Testimony was taken to prove 
associate 8 with many of the witnesses. J maging from ay account given 


of themselves by those who made this complaint, the 

coincide with the ed ry poy mange of, and do not believe 

States the social standing of these witnesses could be very high, or intimacy with 
them t regulation 


Sings? e rane But it does seem to us absurd to su the 

of private intimacies and associations by act of Congress. History has read 
in vain if the folly and futility of all such attempts be not admitted. Time, the 
great healer of grief, may s' in oblivion the memory of the great losses with 
which the people of the South have in the providence of God been visited. But 
the wounds are too recent not to be tou 


and lost shall come with the end of their earthly troubles, 
Into these associations a stranger ac) fap de ; a man of feeling would not 
if he could and an unfeeling man should be rey 
The fireside of a citizen, however humble, is a domain which neither congres- 
sional committees nor any one else has a right to enter unbidden by its owner. 
Notbing in the letter or spirit, the theory or practice of American government 
even suggests such a ju ction, and we thus the subject. 


INTERFERENCE BY FEDERAL AUTHORITY 


in the State elections and internal affairs of the State has, since the close of the 
war, frequently taken place, and never without deplorable and results; 
and, on the other hand, the applications of minorities, defeated by the mer 
vote, to bo nevertheless installed in office, has never been denied by the eral 
authorities without such denial being followed by beneticent results, 

Such interference has always been followed (and very naturally) by local dis- 
content and disorder, as in the case of Louisiana and A while Tennessee, 
Virginia, North Carolina, 5 and Arkansas are living proofs in their 
in prosperity and tranquillity of the wisdom of non-interference. 

THE PROBLEM OF RACE 

will continue to be of the deepest interest to the people of this nation; and it is 
not the duty or pu: of tho undersigned to do more at ig than ze 
its existence and refer to its solution as a matter of great difficulty. Suffice it to 
say that the relations of the African to the white races in the United States do 
not stand alone for consideration; but on our Pacific coast the dark shadow of an 
Asiatic borde hangs lowering over the white population, and bas aroused their 
gravest apprehensions, 

The African race is now admitted fully to the rights of American citizenship. 
Under the fifteenth amendment all power to as.to the right to vote 
“on account of race“ is inhibited to the States and to the United States. 
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Thus, between the admission of the Mongolians to the privilege of 


there 

now stands but the frail barrier of a single word of the naturalization laws to be 

added or subtracted at the will of a bare majority in Congress, which can close or 

open to the teeming oriental populations unobstructed opportunity, by their mere 
numbers, to control our elections and our governments, State and Federal. 

The vastness and gravity of the subject will not admit of further discussion in 


report. 
A few remarks upon the condition of Mississippi in June, 1876, will conclude this 


report. : 

A rapid joumey by railway brought the committee to the town of Jackson, the 
capital of the State. The examination of witnesses, who were all ready and in at- 
tendance, serine ben summoned in sanne oy telegraph from W. 
menced on the day of our arrival and continned all day and every day from June 9 
to June 27, when, by Sarahg ali night we reached the little village of A N 
in Monroe County, and, after three daysof close labor there, returned to Washing- 
ton. No act of a turbulent or disorderly nature was witnessed by the committee, 


n, com- 
J 


and no signs of ity or incivility were exhibited; but, on the contrary, courtesy 
= ee were on all hands extended to the ites 
e pov 


of the people was apparent in their garb, the appearance of their 
houses, and the 5 of and comfortable A 

‘The want of horses or equipages for ordinary pleasure was frankly stated to the 
undersigned by sundry gentlemen who their inability to allow us to see 
the surrounding country, sey because they and their families were too poor to 
indulge in the p re of a drive, 

Large numbers of ladies in Mississippi delicately nurtured and carefully edu- 
ee ee compen e of their households unaided by do- 
mestie servan 
„6 
a 8 eye uently fo open- i 
o i ea pled yeke, 

ly e on of pleas was © col 
whose processions the committee-room and whose holiday 8 
railway started from the depot opposite. 

The only cannon sound was from their republican ratification meeting, and theirs 
75 pan ae ne choo a 

0 co) people was often a ba yr mi 0 
eee eee the long galleries fh in a 9 
miserably clad, giving io the hotel the appearance of a 850 eee 

The reformation in ion and administration of ppi by the party 
in control since January, 1876, has thus been important and marked with great 
benefits to the entire community. 

The judiciary has been purified and elevated nf Shes! appointment of men learned 
in the law and irreproachable in character to the bench. 
ficent influences 


tration of public justice may 
The Hon. John A. C. Watson, a citizen of the highest reputation, both as a law- 


Q. I would ask you what, in your judgment as a citizen of the State and a close 
fairs of the State, was the effect of the discord in the dominant 


observer of the ai 
party in the election of 1875? 

A. I think the split in the party contributed more to the overthrow of Ames than 
any other single cause. And in ae way; The negroes, hearing their own men 


abusing each other, seemed to be bewildered. I traveled over the State a good deal 
during the last canvass. I addressed the at this place, (Jackson,) and Iad- 
dressed them at Canton, at Winona, Taylor's t, Hernando, 


at 

bia, and some other places, besides in 

tercourse with th — le, 
f Yes, and 


County, and had a good deal of in- 


e peop 
Len ga een great change in the Before, they had 
noticed a xay 0 negroes. 8, 
been unwilling to hear any but their own speakers, and seemed to have no 
confidence in anybody else. Last fall, long before the election, thoy were comi: 
out to hear the € speakers, ef were conversing with democrats, 
before the day of election a good many y avowed themselves democrats. 
In my county and in others, of which I HATOS MUDY DAO: JODA GIUD And 
I noticed, frequently, one or two who would first go and hear; 
converse with me, and their el © was as gradual and slow as it well could have 
been. Finally they would uvow themselves democrats and become more enthusi- 
astic than anybody else. Such changes were usual throu; t the State before tho 
day of the election, and I heard many of them say, Well, we have made nothi 
yet by the republican party; they have done us no good, and I reckon it is possibly 
ttohaveachange. We willtryit.” 1 don't pretend to give their exact language, 
but the substance of what many said. 
Q. Since the election have observed the sentiments and feelings of the col- 
ored w ulation in regard to this change of administration! 
A. think there has been more of contentment gel pe | and satisfaction among 
the negroes since the last election than has bef ted in the State since re- 


construction. 
of course, what is your estimate of „ of 


. Excluding yourself, 
U Ker both as to the chancery, circuit court, and the supreme court 


A. Ire the improvement as very great— 
Q Have the offices of chancellor been refilled! o ie 
es. 


1 EA the circuit judges also refilled f 

Fes. 
. From what class of men, as to legal attainment and character, have theso ap- 
tments been drawn! 

A. They have been made from a class of lawyers who had the confidence of the 

ple and who were competent to fill Le pacar The supreme-court bench, with 
rall, appointed by ALCORN, and Cam and Chalmers, appointed by our pres- 
vernor, Governor Stone, in point of capacity, in ty, and character, is 
equal to any court in the Union, and there are not more than one or two chancel- 
lors or circuit judges that I, m; as governor, would not have appointed. 

Q. Are you aware that the c been made that the late election in 187% 
was carried by a general system of intimidation and vinlence on the part of the 
democratic party toward their tical opponents in this State? I will ask you 
over Baler Hy your knowledge and your judgment as to the truth or falsity of 
statemen 

A. Well, so far as my personal knowledge goes, I never witnessed anything ap- 
proaching intimidation by the whites Cases of intimidation of colored 9 by 
colored voters did come under my observation. There has always been somethin; 
of that, but much less of it in the Jast election than previously. A better class 
men, as a one thing, were anti-radical candidates last fall, and a more orderly 
or face & 3 ar noe held, so — 2 2 came under my observation. 

u am of tho supreme page —, says: 
nestion. there been. ja fax aa you know, sluee TRO PIOREO aa Adquinscencls 
in the change of affairs in the State! 


ent 
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Answer. Entirely so; the most perfect quiet has reigned throughout Mississip 
. Mose eee 1 the races since that, that you are aware of, in eet 
0 © country 

A. I have heard none anywhere I remember, except on the borders of Missis- 
sippi, in Louisiana, this matter down here, that is known through the instru- 
mentality of papers; I have heard of no disturbance ; perfect quiet has reigned 
throughout the State except that. 

Q te what has been since 1875 the effect of this change of administration ; if 
there has been any effect upon the po ree aris okey upd of the people. 

A. It has been most inspiring, decidedly inspiring, to the people. 

2 Is that feeling confined to one face exclusively ! 

. Lam not able to about the colored people. My associations with them 
are so very limited that I cannot say, sir. My professional duties before my appoint- 
ment to bench, and my judicial duties since, have so eng my time that 
mae 2 8 cannot express an opinion, even about the sentiments of colored men in 

. Has there been, to your knowledge, a visible improvement in the prosperi 
— condition in the State since the change of admin‘siration t ad 

A. There is no 8 about that. I think, sir. The prospect for industrial suc- 
cess is decidedly better than it has been. There are much higher hopes in the 
bosoms of the white people, and, so far as I can ascertain or ju from every ap- 
pearance, perfect contentment, quietude, and satisfaction among the colored peo- 


e. 
The truth is that the colored people were being incited by erous vagabonds | court 


who wanted to stir them up of pel gins ae theirown t the whites, And 
they would have moved along in sphere contentedly and quietly, d g 
on white people, trusting in them, and treated with kindness by them, but the 
were stirred up and hopes were created in their bosoms which could not be 

And there are ambitions men among them, who, catching their ins tion from 
their leaders, undertook to permeate the whole race with it, and ng it abroad 
inciting them and inducing a feeling, when there would have been uo such feeling; 
all would have been satisfactory between the whites and blacks had it not been for 
the interference of these persons who k to use the negroes for their own 


urposes. 

7 And Iwill state further that the negroes would have fared just as well and bet- 
ter without any interference at the hands of the mass of the white people, who 
have far more consideration and kindness for them than these men who make loud 
pretense of their devotion to them for mere political purposes. 

I know the negro race well ; 5 among them, and have noth- 
— the world but the kindest feelings for them, and in my private life and in 

ublic life, as they will all testify who have been brought within my influence, I 

ve treated them with great consideration. When on the bench, w. they had 

t them the natural prejudice 3 existing to a great extent in the 

minds of their late masters against the newly enfranchised race, I was anxious to 

secure them from injustice from white jurors, even more so thau if they had been 

— * peop e. I bave always had only feelings of the utmost kindness toward them, 
and have now. 

I am prepared to assert that, they have done wonderfully well under the circum- 
stances, and would have done far better but for the interference of politicians, who 
stir them up and use them for theirown benefit. They have been badly taught and 
misled and ben used as mere puppets to a large extent. 

Tho reduction of expenses by 
factory to all tax-payers. (Sec pago —, deposition of. 

The condition of public schools is in the main satisfactory, and the provision for 
their maintenance has been increased by the a i of certain license fees 
and fines to their support. (See page —, de m of E. Barksdale.) 

On this subject the following extract is pertinent and interesting: 


“THE PEABODY SCHOOL FUND. 


“On Friday last the trustees of the Peabody fund for aiding the public 
schools at the South held a meeting at the Green White Sul pole ip deg 
which the report made by Dr. Sears of his last year's work was 


. this report we learn that Dr. Sears disbursed from the fund under his charge but 


a amount to South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, because those States do 
not foster public education. In South Carolina and Louisiana the 1 — _— 


cussion of the Sears report, gave it as his opinion, from personal and recent obser- 
vation, ‘that nothing could 7 from those States in the way of advancing 
ere was a change in their State governments.“ 

By amendatory criminal legislation the live stock of the farmers has been pro- 
tected and the lawless and indiscriminate slaughter of breeding-animals has been 
made highly 1, so that this year much of the pork and beef heretofore pur- 
chased a will be raised within the State. 

With the increased acreage of corn and the fine of their great staple of 
cotton, the Luann i for the material prosperity of Mississippi in the present year 
are favorable. 

CONSTITU"IONAL POWERS OF CONGRESS. 


Tf it be designed that our form of government should be continued, we hold it 
to be the sworn duty of every Senator and Member of Congress, as well as 
officer of the Government, to respect and obey the limitations upon power 
by onr written charter. 

Whatever may be our individual opinions as to the 3 — or the wrong of a given 
condition of affairs, the er, and with it the duty to interfere must be found ex- 
prepay or by necessary implication in the Federal tution, otherwise such in- 

‘erence is law-breaking and not law- g 

The Supreme Courtof the United States, in the case of The Collector vs. Day, 11 
Bahor e „ p. — through the lips of that venerablo and lamented jurist, Mr. 
Justice Nelson, described the relative powers of the Federal and State governments 
— be paora words, which we commend to the respect and for the instruction 


ð: 
It is a familiar rule of construction of the Constitution of the Union that the 
sovereign powers vested in the State governments by their respective constitutions 
remained unaltered and unimpaired, except so far as they were granted to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. That the intention of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion in brent pede cere be misunderstood, this rule of interpretation is ex- 
Bressly dec in the tenth article of the amendments, namely: powers not 
egated to the United States are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
people.’ The Government of the United States, therefore, can claim no powers 
which are not granted to it by the Constitution, and the powers actually granted 
must be such as are expressly given, or given by necessary implication. 

“The General Government and the States, although both exist within the same 
territorial limits, are Lv pages and distinct sovereignties, acting separately and in- 
dependently of each other within their respective spheres. The former in its ap- 
propriate sphere is supreme; but the States within the limits of their powers not 
granted, or, in the language of the tenth amendment, ‘reserved,’ are as indepénd- 
ent of the General Government as that Government within i's sphere is independent 


of the States. 5 
Such erick bro and independent condition of the States in our complex 
system, as by the Constitution, and the existence of which is so indis- 
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AUGUST 8, 


pontabile thes without them, the General. Government itself would disappear from 
e family of nations.” 


The Honse of Representatives of the United States is by the Constitution the sole 

— the elections, qualifications, and returns of its members. Contests formem- 

2 8 to that body must be settled by that body alone. This Sen- 
a no power. 


or Federal, nor 
department of the government in 1 has questioned the legality of the 


by turns—the court consists of three jud; ed over the im ent 
of Governor Ames. The chief justice of the State first presided, and then in con- 
sequence of ill-health he resigned his position, and became only an associate jus- 
tice, and the who was elected chief justice in his place took his ition as 
esident.of the courtof impeachment. The officers of the State generally reported 
the Legislature, and the of the State sent his message to the 2 5 ature 
and 9 or vetoed its bills. I remember that I had a conversation with Gov- 
ernor Ames on that subject, in which something was said about the legality of tho 
Legislature. I recollect he made the remark, which impressed me as authorizing 
his ac:ion in the matter, that the slature was a body, because the number 
of republicans in the Legislature and the number of democrats in the Legislature, 
who were peacefully elected, constitute a majority of each house, and thereby were 
entitled to decide question of the right of the other members to their seats. 
He contended, however, thata good many of the members had been illegally elected. 
8 a that that was a question which there was a legal body there to deter- 
e . 


J. E. McDONALD. 
NORMAN H. RYAN. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move to take np Senate bill No. 840. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. No. 840) for the relief 
of Norman H. Ryan was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It provides for the payment to Norman H. Ryan of $736, in full for 

ces as storekeeper of the bonded warehouse of E. W. Dutcher, at 
aawo, Illinois, from the 18th of April, 1868, to the 15th of October, 


Mr. LOGAN. There is a report from the Committee on Claims in 
connection with this bill. It has been examined by the Committee 
on Claims and reported TETON 

Mr. EDM Now I should like to hear the report read. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I think I can state to the Senator from Vermont 
the facts of this case. This man was watchman of this bonded ware- 
house. The party failed. The officer in charge, the collector, in- 
structed this to continue to watch the property that was there 
in which the Government had an interest. It was the duty of course 
of the person owning the property to pay this expense, but he havin 
failed and this collector instructing the man to continue on wate 
he did it for the number of days he is paid for as watchman. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is there not a lien on the property for fees of 
that kind? 

Mr. LOGAN. The Government got the property. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the Government got the property, of course 
we ought to pay the man. 

The bill was e to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, the third time, and passed. 

ROBERT N. EDDY. 


Mr. ALLISON. Iwish to call up the conference report on the river 
and harbor bill. 

Mr. KERNAN. I ask the Senator to yield to allow me to call up a 
bill. I think there will be no objection as the man is suffering. It is 
Senate bill No. 788, which contains but eleven lines and the report is 
still shorter. 

Mr. ALLISON. I yield to that. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. No. 788) for the relief of Rob- 
ert N. Eddy was read the second time and considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. It is a direction to the Paymaster-General of the 
United States Army to pay to Robert N. Eddy, late second lieutenant 
Company K, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment New York State 
Volunteer Infantry, the full pay and emoluments of a second lienten- 
ant, from the 3lst of December, 1862, to the 28th of August, 1863, de- 
ducting therefrom all pay he may have received from the Government 
as first ser; t for that period, E 

Mr. KERNAN. Let the report of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be read. 
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The Chief Clerk read the report submitted by Mr. RANDOLPH from 
the Committee on Military Affairs on the 1st of May, as follows: 

The Committee on Mili Affairs, to whom was referred the bill for the relief 
of R. N. Eddy, late second lieutenant Com: K, One hundred and fourteenth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, submit the . 

The applicant desires difference in pay from the 31st December, 1962, to the 28th 
Angust, 1863, between mere? ef a sergeant and that of a second lieutenant. 

Prior to the first date, Eddy was a sergeant in the regiment and company named ; 
was appointed a second lieutenant. at that time; a second lientenant's vacancy then 
existed in the company: Eddy performed the duty assigned him ; failed to get his 
commission because of the loss of the vessel on which it was, and was prevented 
from being sworn in as second lieutenant until the last day named, i. e., August 


2, 1863. 
The committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CHANGE OF A STEAMBOAT’S NAME. 


Mr. McMILLAN. I ask the Senator from Iowa to yield to me to 
move that the Senate re to the consideration of the bill for the 
relief of the heirs of Asbury Dickins. 

Mr. CONKLING. That will lead to long debate. 

Mr. McMILLAN. If that be so, I ask the Senator to yield to me for 
the pene of the bill (H. R. No, 2252) to authorize the Secretary of 
the to change the name of the steamboat Hiram Wood. 

The PRESIDENT po tempore. Tho morning hour has expired. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. t us pass one bill that is not a money bill. 
By unanimous consent the bill (H. R. No. 2252) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to change the name of the steamboat Hiram 
Wood was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, on this bill I wish to make a re- 
mark, and I would be glad to believe that it would reach the ears 
and the regards of Senators. There are a t many bills on the 
Calendar to which nobody would object and which are of deep con- 
cern to those who are interested in them. If we could in place of 
taking up bills in this way—I do not mean to object to this bill at 
all—have consent to go through the Calendar in the morning hour 
for a day or two under the Anthony rule and let the Calendar be 
called for unobjected bills, it would be a great relief to many people, 
some of whom are sitting in the galleries now and some of whom are 
in much distress about matters which would not occupy the Senate 
one moment each. As I say, I do not interpose against this bill; but 
to-morrow morning and on subsequent mornings I will see whether 
I cannot get the approbation of the Senate to take up the Calendar 
under the Anthony rule, and as a friend very properly observes, it is 
more important in the case of House bills because our action on those 
concludes legislation. Let us take up unobjected bases and run on 
and 9 of a great many of these questions which are so distress- 
tng ko e people concerned in them. 

. THURMAN. A day or two ago a bill in regard to counting the 
votes for President and Vice-President was taken up on my motion 
and then was laid aside informally subject to be called up at any 
time; but since that I earners if has been supplanted by business 
that was ponding at the close of the day. I want to give notice now 
that as soon as the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from New 
Jersey shall be in their seats I shall ask that that matter shall be dis- 
posed of. I have no speech to make on it; I only want it voted on 
and disposed of. If the Senator from Indiana were in his seat I 
should move to take it up, 

The PRESIDENT pro tem, There is a bill before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILL RECOMMITTED. 


Mr. PADDOCK. I ask the indulgence of the Senate for a moment 
to move a reconsideration of the vote by which the bill (8. ie! 
to sell certain public lands to the Beatrice and Denver City Rai 
Company, and for other purposes, was indefinitely postponed. I do 
this by instraction of the Committee on Public ds, for the pur- 
pose of 5 5 — its recommitment to that committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the reconsid- 
eration of the indefinite ge ioe of the bill? The Chair hears 
none. It is moved that the bill be recommitted to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE CALENDAR, 

Mr. GORDON. I move to take up Senate bill No. 951. 

Mr. CONKLING. Idid not object to the bill which was last moved, 
and I dislike to 17 55 to any bill in which the Senator from Georgia 
is interested; but I must insist that if we are goi g on, the mornin, 
hour having expired, to 1 tig the regular order, it ought to be with 
a fair opportunity to all these 3 alike. I have no doubt the 
Senator’s bill is right, but we shall reach it in a moment, nobody will 
object to it, and it will be passed. 

Ir. GORDON. I am perfectly willing to accede to the motion of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CONKLING. Suppose the Senator makes the motion, and let 
us try. We shall run down to his bill in a moment. 

Mr. GORDON, I move, then, that we take up the Calendar, and 
only a Ses the Senate bills that are not objected to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under what is known as the An- 


thonyrule. Is there objection to that proposition? The Chair hears 
none. r 

Mr. SHERMAN, I ask what is the regular order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. MORTON] for printing extra copies of the President's 
message relative to the massacre at Hamburgh. ' 

Mr. CONKLING. And this is subject to a call for the regular or- 
der at any time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Calendar will be resumed where 
its consideration was last left off. 


STEAMBOAT ROBERT ROSS. 


The bill (H. R. No. 1915) to change the name of the steamboat 
Robert Ross was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Committee on Commerce reported the bill with an amendment, 
which was in line 5, after the word“ Mollie,” to strike out“ Kretor” 
and insert Keator;” so as to make “ Mollie Keator” the name of the 


vessel. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time, and passed, 

PLEASURE- YACHT ELLA. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. No. 1823) to chango 
the name of the pleasure-yacht Ella to that of Myra; which was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PRINTING AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


The next business on the Calendar was the concurrent resolution to 
peor 25,000 4 — of the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
or 1875, to be distributed by the Commissioner. 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the resolution. 
ae CONKLING. If that resolution is not legible, I think I shall 
object. 
. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is very necessary that it should pass. 
Mr. CONKLING. It cannot be passed unless it can be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate, (the House of Representatives concurring.) That there be 
ited and bound 25,000 rep of the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
r 1875 for distribution by er of Agriculture, 


Mr. WITHERS. I ask whether it is contemplated that any num- 
ber of copies shall be printed for distribution by members of Con- 


88. 
Oe. FRELINGHUYSEN. There are two resolutions which have 
passed the House. One provides for the printing of 100,000 copies, I 
think, for the House and the Senate of the report for 1874, and then 
there is another resolution which has passed the House for 1875. The 
books are stereotyped for 1874, and it is very little expense, compara- 
tively, to have that year’s report printed. This resolution is for the 
benefit of the Commissioner himself, and I think the three resolutions 
ought to pass. 

r. SAULSBURY. I want to call the attention of the Senator from 
New Jersey to the fact that I believe the number of 25,000 has been 
heretofore printed for the Commissioner, but I want to inquire of 
him if that is not too large an amount for the Commissioner? I un- 
derstand he is unable to distribute them and sends them here, and the; 
are put in the folding-room to the credit of members of Congress. 
think I found the other day thirty copies that were assigned to me 
out of the surplus remnant in the Tan: of the Commissioner. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand from the Commissioner that 
he cannot spare any of these. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. That was my information. I may be incor- 
rect. I found them to my credit after I thought I had exhausted all 


my own. 

Mtr, FRELINGHUYSEN. The reason of that probably is that last 
year the Senate printed some number, I std i how many, but a 
thousand or two thousand for its own. use while none were printed 
by the House, and I suppose the Senator from Delaware received his 
quota of that ten or twelve hundred copies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment will be 
reported. 

e CHIEF CLERK. The pending amendment is to insert at the 

end of the resolution: 

And 250,000 copies of the same for general distribution by Senators and members 
of the House of tatives. 


Mr. SARGENT. Isan objection still good to this resolution 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; it is before the Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. This had better be passed without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SARGENT. I object, provided this amendment is tacked on. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I do not see why we may not dispose of the whole 
question now as well as delay part of it to another time. 

Mr. SARGENT. It is sought to pile up the committee-rooms and 
folding-room with documents when there is no method of distribut- 
ing them. I donot know how other Senators may feel, but I say for 
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myself that I cannot afford pag of the little pay I receive and such 
resources as I can command) to pay the postage on thousands and 
thousands of public documents. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. That is very true for everything except 
this report. This report and the RECORD do go free. 

Mr. SARGENT. I have another objection. That objection is that 
we have made very stingy appropriations for the Government Print- 
ing Office for the ensuing year, and it is doubtfal if they can get 
through with the ordinary necessary work. I am informed by those 
who are cognizant with the matter that it is impossible to do it. We 
have very stringent laws against 8 propriations. I would 
not like to find that the blanks of the Post-Office Department or those 
of the Treasury are suspeuded in the vacation for want of funds to do 
n work. I would not like to see the man who is Public 
Printer in the State prison or hauled over by a committee of sone 
for violating the law by expending money not ee hea by Con- 
gress. Iam opposed to piling up these orders for printing for that 
reason. With reference to the original proposition for 25,000 copies, 
it might perhaps be squeezed through; but when you come to add 
250,000 more I do not think we ought to do it unless ample appropri- 
ation is made, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I think we had better pass this resolu- 
tion without the amendment, inasmuch as there are two other reso- 
lutions which have passed the House making provision for copies for 


the use of members of Congress; and as to the deficiency in the ap- | gen 


Jepen wha what the Senator from California says is very true, 
still I rather guess the appropriation is enough to run the establish- 
ment until December, and that is about all that is contemplated, I 
presume, by these Unt isnot 

Mr. WRIGHT. The resolution is now before the Senate. I under- 
stand the amendment is to print 200,000 copies additional for the use 
of the Senate and House. I shall vote for the amendment, and I 
think it a very appropriate and proper place to put it on now. 
These other two resolutions may have passed the House, but it is a 
matter of very great doubt whether we shall pass them at this ses- 
sion. I do not know any report published by Congress that, so far as 
the people of my country are concerned, they take so much interest 
in as in this very report. There is no one report that is called for one- 
tenth or one-hundredth part of the time that this is called for, so far 
as I am concerned, and I think there is no one thing to which we can 
devote the money that would be more acceptable and that would be 
more approved generally by the people than this. This is only the 
number, as I understand, that has been published heretofore in prior 
years, and I see no reason why we cannot do it now. I think if the 
resolution as originally reported is to pass for printing 25,000 copies, 
then the additional 200,000 onght to be added. I shall vote for the 
amendment, and I shall yote for the resolution when it is thus 
amended. 

Mr. SARGENT. I have objected. 

Mr. PADDOCK. At the time this matter was considered before I 
offered the amendment which has been read without thinking of the 
necessity of making provision for the distribution of the report of 
1874. I think the propos Hona sent over from the House more nany 
cover the necessities of the case than rs ee eee Therefore, 
propose that they be added as an amendment to this resolution. I 
offer them as a substitute for the amendment, or rather I withdraw 
the other amendment and substitute this. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska will be read as amended. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment is to strike out all of the reso- 
lution after“ Resolved,” and insert: 

That there be printed 100,000 copies of the report of the Commissioner of - 
culture for the 2 1874. 20, 000 copies for the use of the Senate, and 80,000 copies 


ies of the report of the Commissioner of Agri 


of which shall be for the use of the Senate, 131,250 copies for the use of the House 
mets Representatives, and 25,000 for distribution by the Commissioner of Agri- 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wish to inquire of the Senator from New 
Jersey where the House resolutions are on the Calendar that he spoke 
te ; 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think the resolutions are on the Cal- 
endar. I hope now that this matter is up that this amendment will 
be adopted, and that we shall dispose of the whole subject. 

Mr. SARGENT. I have objected to the whole matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not when the resolution was taken 
up. An objection does not prevail unless it is made at the time a 
resolution or bill is taken up. When the Senate has once proceeded 
to consider it, it cannot be laid over by one objection. 

Mr, SARGENT. I should like to know the cost of printing this 
enormous quantity of matter? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Ido not know. I understand that the 
report of 1875 is stereotyped. What the cost is I do not know. The 
report of 1875 is already te be printed. That is all the information I 
haye on the subject. is is the same number which has been printed 
every year. It is about all that the agricultural part of the com- 
munity get out of the Government and they are rb! Be pleased 
with this work. I think it does good. I hope the Senate will pass 
the resolution. 3 

Mr. SARGENT. I should like to enter my protest; it seems to be 


all that I can do, I thought I objected in time to this extravagant 
expenditure of public money, this immense draft upon a fund entirely 
inadequate to do the current business of the Government, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That there may be no misunder- 
standing, the Chair will state his ruling. It is that whenever a bill 
is read in full, if requested, an objection then will send it over; but 
after a bill isin Committee of the Whole and under consideration, 
no objection can then prevail. So of a resolution. 

Mr. SARGENT. I did not object to the original resolution, but 
when amendments were offered entirely different in character, increas- 
ing the amount to an enormous extent, then I interposed the objec- 
tion the very moment these amendments were offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem A bill or resolution is liable to be 
amended in any form. Objection cannot in on account of the 
different sain The question is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. SARGENT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
34, nays 10; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ba $ , Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron of Wisconsin, Chris- 
tioy, Cockrell, bra in, Devi Denia Fern 0 eee 
Harvey, Hitchcock, Howe, lngalls, Janes of Florida, ally. Key, McCreery, Mo- 
Donald, MeMillan, 4 en Paddock, Patterson, Ransom, Saulsbury, Spen- 
“NAYS Messrs, Booth, Conkling, Cooper, Eaton, Hamlin, K Morrill, Sar. 
t. Wallace, and Whyte—10. s Ness AN I PERA 
ABSEN T—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Anthony, Barnum, Bruce, Cameron of Penn- 

lvania, Clayton, Conover, Dawes, pe munds, Goldthwaite, Johnston, 

ones of Nevada, Logan, Merrimom Morton, Norwood, Oglesby, Randolph, Robert- 
son, Sharon, Sherman, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, and — 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SARGENT. By the vote just taken a resolution which was in- 
tended to involve a cost to the Government of $10,000 has been 
changed to one costing $120,000. It looks like very brisk work in 
about ten minutes, and it exhausts about one-fourth of the whole ap- 
propriation for public printing. It is very rapid legislation. 

I suppose after the vote that has been given in favor of this enor- 


„mous printing it will be useless to protest any further. I simply 


call attention to the fact that it does not look very economical to ex- 
pend $120,000 in addition to the cost of stereotyping and setting the 
type for these books by an amendment put on in this way; and it 
seems to me, although I do not question the ruling of the Chair, that 
it is going very far to say that where a proposition is brought for- 
ward to qme $10,000 an objection is not good when a proposition is 
made to c it to cost twelve times that amount. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Although my friend thinks the legislation 
is rapid it is really stereotyped legislation. It is what is done every 
year; and it would be a great deal better to have it fixed by a perma- 
nent statute than even by passing these resolutions. It does cost 
something, it is true, but it is the papet money and the people want 
this information, and they like this expenditure, as the vote in the 
House and the vote here always show. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Idesireto say that, while I consider this a very 
valuable document, I am in favor of limiting the printing of reports 
8 upon mining and other inte which are purely loc 

n character, as I have been careful to explain to the Senator from 
California, Mr. SARGENT. 

. Will the Senator from Delaware allow me a mo- 
men 

Mr, SAULSBURY. Certainly. 

Mr. SARGENT. The report on mining was abolished last year on 
51 motion. b 

Ir. SAULSBURY. I am glad to hear it. 

Mr. SARGENT. I believe the Senator at that time had somethin 
to say about the report on mining, and I made a similar remark, call- 
ing his attention to the fact that it was omitted from the sundry civil 
bill on my motion. I trust the Senator will remember it now, and 
next year will not say that I am in favor of the report on mining. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will join the Senator in economy on a great 
many other works which are prepared and which can only go out at 
the personal mse of members of Co I have insisted here 
that we ought to limit the publication of works unless there was 
some proyision to send them out without personal charge to members 
of Congress; but this work, the Agricultural Report, is one that the 
agricultural community desires, which it appreciates. In my opin- 
ion they appreciate it more than any other work which is published 
by authority of Congress. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 

. VANCOUVER WATER COMPANY. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next bill on the Calendar will 
be reported. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. No. 453) to authorize 
the Vancouver Water Company to lay water-pipes through the Fort 
Vancouver military reservation; which was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. It authorizes the Vancouver Water Company, a 
corporation organized under the laws of Washington Territory, to 
lay down and keep in repair Water. pipes for the conveyance of water 
through the military reservation of Fort Vancouver. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
an amendment, to add at the end of the bill the words: 

To be subject at all times to orders and regulations of the War Department. 


1876. 


Mr. BOUTWELL. I do not object to the amendment, but it seems 
to me it ought to be amended so as to authorize the company to re- 
move the water-pipes, if they choose. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think it does do that. 

Mr. INGALLS. Is there any report from the Secretary of War on 
othe PRESIDENT pore, N he bill. 

The 2 tem o papers accompany the bill. 

Mr. KELLY. I will state, if it be desired, the reason why this bill 
was introduced and why I desire it to pass. The Vancouver Water 
Company was authorized some years ago to construct and lay down 
pines 7 8 75 the military reservation by the permission of the Sec- 
retary of War. Subsequently the Secretary learned that he had no 
authority to do that, but that it should be done by Congress. While 
the water-company is now passing water over the reservation, it has 
really no authority to do it, and therefore this bill was introduced. 
The amendment of the committee that it shall be under such ee 
tions as may be established by the War Department I think is fair. 

Mr. BOUTWELL, I move in the amendment after “to,” in the 
seventh line, to insert “removal and to;” so as to read: 

To be subject at all times to removal and to orders and regulations of the War 
Department. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
PRINTING AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. While I was absent for a few moments in the 
service of the Senate, a concurrent resolution has passed, I under- 
stand, ea ry the . of 300,000 copies of the Agricul- 
tural Report. Although I am opposed to what seems to me such an 
extravagant waste of public money, I do not pro to attempt to 
object to the will of the Senate, but I ask that the vote on the pas- 
sage of the resolution may be reconsidered so that I may add an 
amendment, without which I do not think the resolution can be car- 
ried into effect, There is no money to pay for the printing. The 
sundry civil appropriation bill has cut down the . for 
the public printing one-third, I think. The Senator from California 
(Mr. SARGENT] will recollect how that is. 

Mr. SARGENT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And now having cut down the appropriation 
about one-third, we pass a resolution here to expend $150,000 more 
than we did last year, which cannot be carried into effect unless there 
is money for it, because if the Public Printer expends the money with- 
out an appropriation he is subjected to a severe penalty. I therefore 
move a reconsideration of the vote by which the resolution was passed, 
and I will then move that it be put in the form of a bill, making an 
appropriation to pay the expense of the printing. 

r. PADDOCK, Ishould like to inquire of the Senator if there 
will not be an opportunity in some other bill devoted exclusively to 
yi 0 to provide for this appropriation? 

r. ANTHONY. No; every appropriation bill that has not already 
become a law has passed both Houses and is in the conference com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PADDOCK. It seems to me unnecessary to reconsider the reso- 
lution for the purpose of putting this amendment upon it. It seems 
to me some other provision could be more readily made. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the Senator can suggest it, very well. I make 
this motion in good faith to the Senate. I am opposed to the print- 
ing of this enormous number of books for gratuitous distribution, but 
if it is the eases of the Senate to order it, I think we ought not to 
compel the Public Printer to incur the expense and then put himin the 
State’s prison for spending the money. I am quite sure that unless 
the amendment I suggest is put upon the resolution the order of the 
Senate cannot be carried into effect. 

Mr. CONKLING, Is this a Senate resolution! 

Mr. ANTHONY, It is a Senate resolution, but should be changed 
to a bill. Not wishing the publication to be made, I am quite con- 
tent to leave it as it is, in which case I am quite sure it will not be 
effective; but if it is the desire of the Senate to incur this great ex- 
pones, then it must appropriate the money and take the responsibil- 
ity. 


y 

Mr. PADDOCK. I object to a reconsideration. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I have no doubt that if Congress would stop 
publishing political documents for distribution and other unn 
works, we could save enough to publish this work, in which the great 
agricultural interest of this country is interested. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Will my colleague on the committee tell me where 
we are going to save? We order so many copies of this report and 
then we appropriate a certain amount of money. We appropriate 
for the public printing a million of dollars and then we order a mill- 
ion and a half dollars’ worth of printing to be done. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I should like to inquire of the Senator if he knows 
any other direction in which money can be applied for public print- 
ing where it will with it greater beneficial results to the peo- 
ple? 1 object most thoroughly and most emphatically to the term 
“waste” employed by the Senator in connection with this appropria- 
tion. So far as I am concerned, I am satisfied in my own mind that 
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there is no printing done by the Government so acceptable to the 
people and so useful to the whole country as is this. 

r. ANTHONY. If we should print Webster’s Dictionary or the 
Holy Bible, I think it would be quite as useful to the country and 
there would be as great a demand for it. There is always an immense 
demand for books which we give away. I did not rise to argue the 
question, however. I have long known that it was the intention of 
the Senate and Honse to order this printing. I rise in good faith to 
the Senate to say that if they want this printing done they must 
reconsider the resolution and make an appropriation for it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Can we have unanimous consent to take 
the resolution up at once and pass it, if it is reconsidered ? 

Mr. SARGENT. I will not object. Iobjected before on the ground 
that the Senator from Rhode Island now so ably states. I will not 
1 provided the appropriation is made. 

r. FRELINGHUYSEN. What does the Senator from Rhode Isl- 


and suggest! 

Mr. ANTHONY. My amendment is to appropriate the money to 
print the 300,000 p 

Mr. SARGENT. Which will take $120,000. I understand the type 


is set and it will cost forty cents a volume after it is stereotyped. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The typeisset of the report for one year. 
Mr. ANTHONY. It should be “ $130,000, or so much thereof as may 
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Mr. HOW E. Let me suggest that the resolution had better go to the 
House and they will concur without an amendment or with an amend- 
ment. If we require the ee to be done, the Printer will not do 
it unless he has funds to do it with, and if we come back here next 
winter and do not find the reports he will pao | be able to tell us 
what the reason is, and then we can appropriate the money or not as 
we choose. I guess we had better not attempt to go into the ques- 
tion of making an appropriation at this time. 

Mr, ANTHONY. 1 move to reconsider the vote and shall then 
move to put the resolution in the form of a bill with a proper appro- 
priation; and then, although I shall not waste the time of the Senate 
in opposing it, I shall merely vote against it. If the Senator from 
Wisconsin does not want the books printed and is willing to defeat 
the resolution by indirection, I certainly have no objection; only I 
do not think it would be propor for me with the information which I 
happen to have upon the subject, having some charge of the public 
pr inting, to allow the Senate to make an order which cannot be exe- 
ou 

Mr. HOWE. I may be allowed to say that I do not want to defeat 
this measure by indirection, and Ido not mean to defeat it at all. 
I want the resolution to pass, and I undertake to say it will be exe- 
cuted if you passit. It may be you will find yourself short next win- 
ter and will either have to make an additional appropriation for the 
Printing Office or have to stop printing them, but “sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” This printing will have to be done, for 
I do not think we shall order printing enough this session to exhaust 
the appropriation made for that ae! seas 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I hope the motion will not prevail. It seems to 
me it is unn to reconsider the resolution. 

Mr, LOGAN. Why not put it in the form of a special appropria- 
tion bill, and let the resolution stand as it is? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The two provisions ought to go together. If we 
pass the resolution and should not pass the kag ape hs bill, then, 
in spite of what my friend from Wisconsin says, the order cannot be 
executed. All these appropriations are under a particular head. The 
Government Printer cannot take the appropriation made for the 
Treasury Department or the Interior Department and divert it to the 
publication of these reports. 

Mr. WEST. I voted for the resolution, and am in favor of the ap- 

ropriation for the reasonable cost that the Government will incur 

n carrying itintoeffect. Anexamination of the lately-passed sundry 
civil service bill will convince the Senate at once that it is idle to let 
the resolution stand as it is, The total amount appropriated for the 
printing of the Interior Department is $135,000 and for the Agricul- 
tural Department $9,000, making the amount $144,000 for all the print- 
ing of those two 3 Consequently if this is to cost 80 
much money it would exhaust all that you have appropriated for the 
Interior Department and the Agricultural Bureau, and your resolu- 
tion as it stands is a nullity. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Of course it will not take precedence of the other 

mirnog: 
Mr. WEST. I know it will not take precedence. You will by no 
possibility get any Agricultural Reports printed under your resolu- 
tion without such an amendment as appropriates the money neces- 
sary therefor. 

Mr. INGALLS. These are for bound copies? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. INGALLS. In looking over the cos“ I find that for 1,250 copies 
for 1874 the cost to bind them was $200, or about sixteen cents apiece. 
You would be without books and without binding, most assuredly, as 
the resolution now stands, and the only way to make it effective is to 
reconsider it and add the amendment making the appropriation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I suggest that the resolution stand as it 
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is. A bill can be introduced making the appropriation. The House 
can amend the resolution by adding an appropriation or an appro- 
priation can be added in conference. I do not see any necessity for 
our undoing what we have done. It seemed a little difficult to get 
the measure up, and it is, at any rate, an expression of the opinion of 
Congress on the subject. 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, I cannot doubt that the Senator 
from Rhode Island is quite right about this matter. Surely no con- 
ference committee can rae into this resolution an appropriation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Probably not. 

Mr. CONKLING. Or even change it to a bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING. Very well, then what are we in the act of do- 
ing? This subject is now before us; the Senate is considering it; it 
ja harks and what do Senators advocate? Here is the Public Printer, 
who has been the object of much reproach, first because he allowed 
Senators to order speeches, and printed them and sent them here and 
received pay from Senators, the law technically as it was said, re- 
quiring that the money should be put in his hands in advance. It 
was alleged to be a crime for him to do the printing and trust to the 
faith of Senators who had subscribed, and a serious inquiry was had 
to ascertain the length and breadth of the guilt of the Publie Printer 
for doing that. Then came out charges of irregularity, of disregard 
of the formalities and technicalities of the law. Thus our attention 
has been called to this subject, and now what is i geil One hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars, and that only, by the action of both 
Houses, fortified by repeated conferences of conference committees, 
has been appropriated as the entire sum for printing for the Inte- 
rior Department and the Agricultural Bureau, $9,000 of that money 
being appropriated for the Agricultural Bureau. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I should like to inquire of the Senator 

Mr. CONKLING. I wish my friend would let me conclude my 
statement, and then I will hear him with great pleasure. Now we 

ropose, making no e whatever, warned by the Senator 
From Rhode Island of the facts, when we direct the 83 of a 
work which is to cost $140,000 itself, or nearly that. Then where is 
the Public Printer to stand? One alternative is that there is to be 
committed to his discretion the question whether he will apply par- 
‘cel of this $140,000, devoted to printing for that Department, to this 
book, or whether he will wholly refuse to devote anything to this 
book; whether he will undertake to rate and 8 this $140,000 as 
he pleases, or whether he will have to pick and choose and say, “I will 
print no Agricultural Reports; I will devote all this money to the 
residue,” or “I will print some Agricultural Reports and devote only 
some of this money to the residue;” and by and by when we come 
back to ascertain the accountability of the Pablic Printer where does 
he stand and where do westand? e have, when our attention was 
called to it, adopted a resolution ly irregular, grossly tempting 
to this man, and uncertain as to what he should do. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Compelling him to be uncertain. 

Mr. CONKLING. As the Senator says, in a sense compelling him 
to be uncertain, to make bricks without straw, to do that which, as 
the law stands, he has no right to do. In his discretion he passes 
upon it. He asks some individual Senator to advise him what he had 
better do, or he asks somebody else, or he evolves out of his own con- 
sciousness what perhaps he had better do, and when we come to hold 
him to his own msibility we see that we have done an act de- 
structive of all discipline, of all regularity of administration, disre- 
garding all etry in legislation, opening the door for exactly that 
complaint which we may be called to consider. 

I humbly submit that it is unjust to this officer, and that it is 
hardly worthy of the Senate to sit here with a resolution before it, 
when the chairman of the committee says “if you mean to print these 
books, appropriate the money; enable this man by law to justify him- 
self in executing it, and do not pass a resolution directing dt to be 
done when the Constitution says that no money shall be appropri- 
ated except by law,” when every member of this body knows that 
this is not a law, but another mode of stimulating or aired ting this 
man to do a thing which he is to have no légal business to do after 
the Senate has made the direction. I voted against this resolution, 
as the Senator from California says he did, after hearing him, because 
when we cut down the appropriation of money for public printing 
one-third, to go and pile on an enormous item which would overtop 
it, if we had not cut it down, seemed to me to be utterly inconsistent 
with what we had done. Therefore I could not vote for it; but now, 
when more distinctly and sharply the figures are given to us, how 
can we justify ourselves in saying that this man, a subordinate offi- 
cer, is to do a thing which, if he does do it, involves a wrong and 
which, if he refuses to do it, he is utterly to ignore the action of 
the Senate? Then it is said we can commit it to the House to 
do it when it is before us now, when here it is, and everybody 
says he does not object to its being considered, no technical ob- 
jection standing in the war just consider it and make it right; and 
we know all about it, for the facts are before us. I heard some Sena- 
tor say “sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” I adopt that; 
and this is the very day, this is the very hour when this evil is pointed 
out to us, and I say we ought to make it right or we ought not to 

ass the resolution at all. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I inquire of the Senator from New York if he 
does not think it is a little unfair to assume that the House will not 
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make this appropriation in view of the fact that when they did a 
propriate for the expenses of the Government Printing Office they did 
not do it in the light of the fact that these publications would be 
authorized ? 

Mr. CONKLING. I should not think I was disrespectful to the 
House if I were to assume that the House would do just what it is 
pope the Senate shall do, when it is proposed that it shall be done 
in this body, where there is no previous question, where there is none 
of that trip and twitch by which le; islation is jerked through so 
quickly that you cannot see it go. en we have the abundant op- 
portunity and do this thing, I do not thinkit will be disrespectful to 
the House to assume that they might do it; and as my friend [Mr. 
HAMLIN] says, whether they would do it or would not do it, we 
should not do it in violation of law. If it is so obligatory that my 
friend from Nebraska can trust the House to do it it 5 seem to me 
that he ought to trust himself and his fellow-Senators to do it. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Iam willing to trust myself and the Senate and 
the House to do this thing in another way at another time and in per- 
haps a more proper form upon some appropriation bill. I will state 
to the Senator that I understand the ator from Illinois [Mr. Lo- 
GAN] has already prepared or is preparing a bill in reference to appro- 
priations; in fact, as I believe, sir, with the view of covering these 
publications sore a 

Mr. CONKLING. That is, a separate appropriation bill? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I think it should be separate from this resolution. 
I think the appropriation itself should be placed upon an appropri- 
oe bill and not connected with this resolution in any manner, shape, 
or form. 

Mr. CONKLING. That is a very frank statement and I am dis- 
posed to leave this subject on that assertion. If I understand the 
statement, as I construe it, it is this: it is a little easier to get this 
through by way of a resolution, which was voted for by many Sen- 
ators in innocence of the fact—that a fulerum is needed to complete 
it, a then take the chances of curing it by another bill. That is 
the idea. i 
Mr. PADDOCK. I think that it is more proper and for every rea- 
son safer to treat this proposition as an n one, and the 
question of the appropriation afterward by itself. 

Mr. CONKLING. For my part I am so primitive in my notions 
and so old-fashioned that I think the best way to do it is the way the 
Constitution says it shall be done, that is in round numbers to this 
effect: that you shall not directly or indirectly appropriate money 
out of the Treasury without making an appropriation according to 
law and by law, which means by the action of the two Houses and 
the action of the President, they being the law-making power. If 
any Senator can find out that it is wise to put the fingers of one 
House between the belt and the wheel by one kind of legislation so 
as to draw it in and necessitate afterward the passage of a separate 
bill for fear that if we did not put in the finger and the arm, and 
have the whole body pulled in by this process, they might refuse to 
appropriate the money, and if he can make that argument show that 
it ought to be done I think the same argument will show that it 
ought not to be done. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Ishonld like to inquire of the Senator if he as- 
sumes that because the authority to print is given, therefore the 
Printer is required absolutely, whether he may have the money or not, 
to print these documents? 

Mr. CONKLING. Does tho Senator assume the contrary? 

Mr. PADDOCK. Ido assume the contrary, most certainly. The 
authority may be given, and if the money is not afterward supplied, 
he, of course, cannot and will not be required to print. 

Mr. CONKLING. Tha“ is what I supposed the Senator would as- 
sume, and that is all I assume. 

Mr. PADDOCK. If you do so authorize the Public Printer I think 
it is competent for him to stop if the appropriations are exhaused be- 
fore he reaches this branch of the work, but, the publication being 
authorized, if a further appropriation is required it can be readily 


ĮI am sure. 

Mr. CONKLING. That is exactly what I supposed the Senator 
would assume and that is another way of presenting better than I 
did the objection to this whole proceeding. The Senator’s argument 
is now that when we have passed this resolution it does not impose 
any obligation on the Printer; that it isa mere hurrah to do this 
thing; he is not to do it. Why? Because it would not give him any 
8 for the reason that this furnishes no money whatever to do 
it at a 

Mr; PADDOCK. There is no legal requirement that he shall do it 
unless he has the money. 

Mr. CONKLING. To be ingenuous, as I have no doubt the Sen 
ator means to be, he ought to add the further opinion that, in addi- 
tion to all that, it commits to the Printer, whoever he may be, the 
prerogative and the discretion to determine whether he will take this 
money and devote it, or deal it around to these different objects, so 
much to this, and more to that, and less to something else, or whether 
he will go on and devote his $140,000 to that to which it stands now 
devoted by law, and where undoubtedly it will fo unless by this res- 
olution or some other contrivance we say something which shall de- 
stroy that certainty and embark him on the sea of his own discretion 
as to what disposition he will make of it. I am surprised that Sen- 
ators want to do this thing. I say nothing about the merits of it one 
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rised that Senators should want to print 
a document which will cost $140,000, or whatever the sum is, for any 
information, and yet will not say on the face of the resolation what 
they mean. If they want it printed, appropriate the money to do it, 
but if they think it worth while to have it done, the resolution should 
not be passed to do the printing and then take the chance of getting 
in some other way some appropriation to carry it on. 


way or another, but Iam su 


Mr. LOGAN. I think there is no difficulty whatever in solving this 
problem. I cannot understand the difference between passing a sep- 
arate appropriation bill for the amount of money to pay for tho print- 
ing and adding that to the resolution itself. If the House of Repre- 
sentatives should concur in a resolution which we have passed for the 

rinting of 300,000 Agricultural Reports, and the two Houses should 
have failed to make an appropriation for that printing, there then 
rests upon them a duty, and that is to make the appropriation; that 
is all there is to it. A mere reconsideration of this vote does not help 
it a particle. You can upon a separate bill just as easily as you can 
upon this resolution make such an appropriation. There is no au- 
thority extended over one that is not necessary to be extended over 
the other. We have the facts; they are bronght tous. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing says it will cost so much; and in- 
asmuch as I am rather inclined to be a practical man more than other- 
wise, while my friends were discussing this proposition I drafted a 
bill and will offerit now, and ask the Clerk to read it. 

Mr. SARGENT. I have no objection to its being read for informa- 


tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read for information as 
a part of the speech of the Senator from Illinois. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, That $130,000 is hereby appropriated out of any gig hy tho Treas- 
ury not otherwise a oer to be applied to the J sep of 300.000 Agricultu- 
ral Reports ordei y a concurrent resolution of House of Representatives 
and of the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Here is another bill which has been drawn 
which I will have read for information also. The only thing about 
this matter that some Senators do not like is that they wish the ap- 
propriation to go with the resolution. Lalways like to accommodate 

my friends, and if they feel better pleased with having the appro- 
propriation go with the order to print, I shall make no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the bill 
suggested by the Senator from New Jersey. 

the Chief Clerk read as follows: 


That the Public Printer be, and he is hereby, directed to cause to be 
100.000 copies of the enone of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1874, 
20,000 — — of which s 
for the use of the Honse of Representatives ; and that he also cause to be printed 
200,000 copies of the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 1575, 
43,750 copies of which shall be for the use of the Senate, 131,250 copies of which 
shall bo for the use of the Honse of Representatives, and 25,000 copies shall be for 
the nse of the Commissioner of Agriculture; and that the sum of $130,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated for the execution of the 
work, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If, by common consent, the bill I have 
proposed can pass, I think we had better pass it. Of course one ob- 
jection would carry it over. 

Mr. LOGAN. As I have the floor, I have but a word more to say. 
I do not see why there should be any opposition to the printing of 
this report. Senators who represent agricultural communities know 
the great value of this report to that portion of the constituency of 
this country. The leading agriculturists of this country prefer this 
report te anything else. They obtain therefrom great information. 

Ir. ANTHONY. They prefer it because they do not have to pay 
for it. z ; 

Mr. LOGAN. They prefer it because they do not have to pay for 
it, the Senator says. No, sir; that is not the reason they prefer it. 
The reason why they prefer it is because it is a report made upon 
subjects in which they are interested and out of which they gain 
information which aids them in advancing that interest. That is the 
reason, and none other. I suppose the Senator might say for the 
same reason that the people would desire a report on any other sub- 
ject becauso it cost them nothing. I 3 his constituents are 
more glad to have his speeches because they do not have to pay for 
them on the same principle, and yet my judgment is that they get 
as much information out of an Agricultural Report as they would out 
of one of his speeches; that is on the subject of agriculture, not on 


the subject of are 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have no doubt of that; but I have never asked 
to have my speeches printed af public cost. 

Mr. LO But they do not cost the man who gets them any- 
thing; that is what Iam talking about, not what it costs the Senator 
or any of my honorable friends here. I had reference to the cost to 
the individuals who receive the report. I say it does not cost them 
anything, nor does any other document cost them anything. If the 
reasoning is good in one instance it certainly is good in the other, 
When I referred to the Senator’s speeches, I did not mean that his 
spoori were not as good as, and great deal better on some subjects 
than, those of any other Senator, 3 so far as I am concerned, 
but certainly not on the subject of agriculture. I presume a speech 
of his on agriculture would be a deal like a speech of mine on 
metaphysics or something of that kind. It certainly would not be a 
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veryreadable document. I know that the great agricultural interest of 
this country are much interested in this report and always have been, 
and we never have published agricultural reports sufficient to satisfy 
not the whole community but those who really take an interest in 
examining these reports. I know so far as I am concerned—I only 
speak for myself—I have more calls from men, and intelligent men, 
for this report than I have for any other report that is printed by 
Congress, I care not on what subject it may be. 

For these reasons I am in favor of appropriating the money neces- 
sary to print this report and oppesed to the reconsideration of the 
resolution, and I meres with the Senator from New York. He says 
that somehow or other there is a desire to get the finger between the 
belt and the wheel in order to retain this. I do not care how you fix 
it, I want it retained. I e that he is correct. I do not want it 
reconsidered, for the reason, that the Senate might vote it down. That 
is my reason, and Lam frank enough to state it. I do not want it 
reconsidered. It was the sense of the Senate at the time it was passed, 
and I hope it is the sense of the Senate now. But inasmuch as it has 
been passed by both Houses, at this late hour of the session I do not 
want to see it reconsidered by one House or the other. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. Two concurrent resolutions were passed 
by the House. There was a resolution pending here to print 25,000 
copies. The Senator from Illinois was not in when those two resolu- 
tions were added as amendments to the resolution which was pend- 
ing in the Senate. Now it has got to go to the House to be concurred 
in, and it seems to me that as it will satisfy everybody better, the 
best thing we can do is to fake up by unanimous consent the bill 
which I introduced in which I make the appropriation and direct. the 
printing. We can take it up by unanimous consent, and of course 
every Senator will vote as he pleases. I have no doubt that it will 


pass. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to re- 
consider the yote on the pacage of the resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is before tho Senate. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Now I ask for the consideration of the 
bill which I offered. 

The bill (8. No. 1036) to provide for the printing and distribution 
of the reports of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the years 1874 
and 1875 was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, dc., That the Public Printer be, and is hereby, directed to cause to 
be printed 100,000 copies of the Beng of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the 

T 1874, 20,000 copies of which shall be for the use of the Senate and 80,000 copies 
shall be for the use of the House of Representatives; und that he also cause to be 
rinted 200,000 copies of the report of the Commissioner of Agricultute for the 
year 1875, 43,750 copies of which shall be for the use of the Senate and 131,250 copies 
shall be for the use of the House of 1 and 25.000 V pies for the use of 
tho Commissioner of Agriculture; and the sum of $130,000, or so much thereof as 


may be necessary, is 2 appropriated for the execution of the work, to be paid 


out of any moneys in the not otherwlse appropriated. 


Mr. SARGENT. Mr. President 

Mr. PADDOCK. I thought the understanding of the Senate was 
that the substitute in the shape of this bill was to be adopted with- 
out question. : 

Mr. SARGENT. That it should be brought up. Ihave not objected 
to its being brought up, but I made no arrangement upon the floor 
of the Senate or elsewhere by which my right to vote against the 
proposition can be given up. I am not making any delay; I simply 
want, in compliance with the request of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, to state one or two facts showing the necessity of the action 
which is now pro by the Senate, not for the passage of the meas- 
ure, but that it should be in this form rather than any other. 

-Con , by the sundry civil bill, appropriated for the publie print- 
ing and binding $1,133,737.50, which they divided among the Depart- 
ments, A few of these I will notice as illustrating the manner in 
which we appropriate for public printing. 

The estimates were considerably over a third higher than thi 
and the appropriation of last year was a third higher than the amoun: 
thus appropriated. Following the precedent heretofore a division 
was made of this gross amount among the Departments, and for 
this year we appropriate for the printing and binding of the State 
Department, $15,000; for the Treasury Department, $180,000 ; for the 
War Department, $72,000; for the Navy Department, $39,000; for 
the Interior Department, $135,000 ; for the Agricultural Department, 
$9,000; for the Department of Justice, $6,000; for the Post-Office 
Department, $105,000; for the Congressional Library, $15,000; for the 
Supreme Court of the United States, $20,000; for the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, $3,000; for the Court of Claims, $10,000; 
and for the debates and proceedings of Congress, $100,000, I have 
added up these different amounts at my seat and I may not be ex- 
actly correct, but they amount to abont $709,000, distributed among 
the different Departments. The balance which is left, which is 
$324,000, is for printing ordered by Congress or ordered by law out- 
side of the separate Departments. The amount ordered by Jaw, 
which is irrevocable from year to year, and we have not modified it 
at all, by such information as I can hastily get, is at least $110,000, 
as, for instance, the printing of the message of the President and ac- 
companying documents, the printing of the opinions of the Attor- 
neys-General of the United States, the Congressional Directory, and 
things of that kind which are fixed by permanent statute from year 
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to year and have not been changed this year, The amount is much 
more than $110,000, but I have been able to gather items enough to 
amount to $110,000 already. This reduces the amount ef $324,000, 
apparently left available for the action of Congress, to $214,000. 

en $130,000 will probably be the cost of the printing of these 
300,000 volumes ; I mean to say after they are stereotyped the cost 
yet to be paid upon these, perhaps including binding—though I think 
that would be a little more—would be $130,000, which would leave but 
$84,000 for all the other printing which Con orders. Not a day 
passes here while we are in session that we do not order extra copies 
of some document.: Some of these are very essential indeed; some 
of them give information to the country upon very important mat- 
ters; some are political. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAuLs- 
BURY] objected to printing political documents; and yet they are 
necessary, and all parties concede the necessity where a political doc- 
ument favors its SEa of opinion; but where those documents re- 
late to t facts occurring in the country, are testimony taken un- 
der oath, which is nece: for public information, they ought to 
be printed ; the facts should go out to the country; and there ought 
to be no party question upon the mere matter of printing them and 
letting men of all parties weigh them for what they are worth. But 
aside from this kind of printing there is much more that is necessary 
to facilitate our own business. All our bills are printed, all our re- 
ports are printed, and the cost of all this must come ont of this appro- 
priation, and we should have left but $84,000 for all the current work 
of Congress. 

Mr, LOGAN. Running the next session. 

Mr. SARGENT. Of course this is inadequate. The principal ob- 
jection which I urged to the printing of this document was that it 
absorbed nearly the whole available fund for the printing ordered by 
Congress for the fiscal year, and it was not right to put the Public 
Printer in the dilemma of refusing to obey‘a joint resolution of Con- 
2 or of making a deficiency by expending money which had not 

n appropriated for that pu 

I have another objection which simply influences my vote, but per- 
would hardly have induced me to take any time on this propo- 
sition at all ; and that is I think we should curtail as much as possi- 
ble the printing of ordinary public documents. It is a very erpa: 
sive system, amounts to a great deal of money, as a million and a half 
appropriation for printing shows; but that simply influences my 

vote, and I do not desire to delay proceedings for that reason. 

Mr. LOGAN, If we printed more 8 reports and dug 
out fewer rivers, we should be better off. 

Mr. SARGENT. Perhaps that is true. One other remark and I shall 
yield the floor. Senators have said something about printing the 
mining report. Perhaps I did not pay sufficient attention to the re- 
mark that was made on that point, I stated at the time hastily that 
I had procured that to be stricken out last year from the sundry civil 

bill. On taxing my recollection since, I opposed it last year on the 
sundry civil bill and it went ont. But aside from that circumstance, 
instead of my having from the occupations of my people any hostil- 
ity to the agricultural interest, I desire to say that my State is one 
of the greatest agricultural States of this Union. The amount of 
wheat which we export to foreign countries compares with perhaps 
any other State in the Union; f doubt if it is excelled by any other 
State. My State is peculiarly an agricultural State. n it was 
originally acquired from Mexico, the question was raised in the Sen- 
ate of the United States whether it was worthy of acquisition, and 
Daniel Webster used the remark that it was a country of rocks with 
rattlesnakes enough to fence it. Since that time, however, we have 
changed the opinion of all intelligent men, as well as of our own people. 
We have developed there by our industry and skill varied agricultural 
industries of moment, and I have no doubt that the people of my State 
who are engaged in that business receive as th ally as the people 
of any section the Agricultural a) oS I am willing to any reason- 
able extent to satisfy that deman 

Mr. HARVEY. I hope this bill will pus and pass at once. A large 
majority of the membersof the House by their votes have shown that 
they approve this publication, and it is made in the interest of the 

test productive industry of the country. The Senator from Cali- 
rnia has stated that he has no doubt his constituents desire to be 
furnished with the information contained in these reports. I have 
no doubt that much the! t number of the constituents of every 
Senator here feel a great anxiety for the information contained in 
these reports. I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. ONY. I wish to say one word. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has shown that the money for the public printing now avail- 
able under the existing appropriation for the current year is $234,000. 
If this publication had been ordered without any specife appropria- 
tion, it would have reduced the appropriation to about $84,000, de- 
ducting from it the $110,000 ordered to be printed by permanent 
statutes. In my opinion the $84,000 has al y been ordered by this 
Congress. Ido not believe that the reports of the investigating com- 
mittees and the other printing which we have ordered can be done 
within the amount that has been appropriated. Perhaps the country 
might not suffer a great deal if some of the printing should fail; but 
if some printing that has been ordered fails, the fault is in Congress 
in ordering work to be done and then failing to make the necessary 
appropriation to perform it, and while the officer charged with per- 
forming it is under legal penalties if he obeys the orders of Congress. 


A part of the $110,000 ordered by permanent statutes is in my opinion 


and in the opinion of the Senate a very unn expenditure of 
pone money. Twice on the report of the Committee on Printing we 

ave e so far as the Senate could epeal the statutes that 
required a considerable part of this printing; but that action has not 
met with the favor of the other House. I think we might save half 
of it without ed loss to the public service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the motion to 
reconsider lying over until action is taken on the bill presented by 
the Senator from New Jersey? There is no objection. The bill wiil 
be considered as read twice and it is now before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported ta the Senate without. amendment, ordered 
to be en for a third reading, and was read the third time. 

ae HONY. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage of the 


The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
34, nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Bogy, Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Cockrell, 
Conkling, Davis, Dennis, Ferry, ` 120 — 


huysen, Gordon, Hamilton, Hamlin, Har- 
wit Hitcheock, Howe, Ingalls, Kelly, Key, Logan, McMillan, Maxey, Merrimon, 
Mitchell, Morrill, Paddock, Patterson, Saulsbury, Wadleigh, West, Win- 


lesb: 
oT AVS. Messrs Wright be Cooper, Dawes, Eaton, K Creery 

* * ’ g to „* * * 
McDonald, Sargent, Sherman, pose i Wallace and Whyte” 

ABSEN T—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayard, Boutwell, eae Burnside, Cam- 
eron of Pennsylvania, Clayton, Conover, Cragin, Dorsey, Edmunds, Goldthwaite, 
Johnston, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Morton, Norwood, Randolph, Ran- 
som, Robertson, Sharon, Spencer, and ‘Thi 

So the bill was passed, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Now the resolution had better be disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go on the table, 
if there be no objection. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think we had better reject that resolution so 
as ot gd it off the Calendar. I move that it be indefinitely post- 
pon 

The motion was agreed to. 

EDUCATIONAL APPROPRIATION. 


Mr. PATTERSON submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate be requested to 
insert an fp me geared of $5,000 in the legislative, executive, and jndicial appro- 
priation bill for the purpose of carrying out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioner of Education contained in his le of August 7, 1876, herewith annexed. 


COMMISSION AS TO STANDARD OF VALUE. 


Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the resolution of the House of Representatives to appoint a 
commission to inquire into the change which has taken place in the 
relative value of gold and silver and the causes thereof, the policy of 
restoring the double standard, and of continuing greenbacks concur- 
rently with the metallic standards, reported a bill (S. No. 1037) to ap- 
point a commission to inquire into the change in the relative value 
of 5 75 and silver and the causes thereof, the policy of restoring the 
double standard, and of continuing greenbacks concurrently with 
oS en standards; which was read and passed to the second 

g. 
NEW YORK POST-OFFICE BUILDING. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I call for the lar order. 

The PRESIDENT 2 tempore. The regular order is the resolution 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Morton] for the printing of extra 
copies of the President's message and accompanying documents. The 
Senator from Connecticut is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WINDOM. I ask the Senator from Connecticut whether he 
will not yield until I call up a bill from the Committee on Appropri- 
ations to pay a deficiency for the New York post-office and custom- 
house which I think ought to be passed? I think there will be no 
objection to it. : 

. EATON. Certainly; I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WINDOM. Lask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill I have indicated. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. No. 4060) to provide for the pay- 
ment of certain indebtedness incurred in the construction of the New 
York court-house and post-office building. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pay the indebtedness 
incurred in the construction of the building for court-house and post- 
office in New York City, in excess of the amount appropriated for that 
purpose for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, the sum of $227,566.78 
is ri a rv by the bill, in accordance with the recommendation of 


the Committee on 5 on the Public Buildings in their re- 
port to the House of 8 of July 17, 1876. 
Mr. STEVENSON. 1 should like to ask the Senator from Minne- 


sota how it was that, in violation of law, this amount was 5 
by any agent of the Government on any borang? I thongs t the 
Committee on Appropriations were in the habit of holding ofticers to 
the „ do not mean to oppose the bill, but I want to 
know how it happened, because it seems to me if the architects or 
employés of public buildings can, at their discretion, overrun the ap- 
propriations made by law and then come to Congress to supply the 
deficiency, it isa very bad way of managing our tiscal affairs. 
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Mr. WINDOM. Mr. President, the Committee on Appropriations 
do not attempt to justify the fact that this appropriation is required 
because of an excess of expenditure over appropriations, On the 
other hand they condemn that act,and I was instructed so to state to 
the Senate. However, I wish to any. while condemning the act under 
any circumstances, for I think the law should not be violated at all 
and that no sufficiently good reason can be given for it, that there 
were some very strongly palliating circumstances in this case. I will 
read a short statement from the superintendent giving his reasons. 
In answer to a question from the committee of investigation he said: 

I came into this office in January. That building was not even a then. 
The building had been promised to the Post-Office De ent and the Law Depart- 
ment two years repr and I felt, if it was ible, it was my duty to get the 
building completed in time to get the courts in there in May, that that effort should 
be made; so [ made a very 8 to get the building completed, and we did 
an enormous amount of work. ro was à tremendous pressure upon us by the 
Post-Oftice Department to get their offices out of where they were, and if we could 
not get the courts in there by the 15th of May, we would have been obliged to rent 
the building in which the courts were then held for another year. We endeavored 
to advance the prosecution of the Government buildings, and carried on the work 
with great vigor, and it was out of that pressure and the enormous amount of work 
that was done that these expenses were created in excess of the money in the Treas- 
ury. No injury came to the Government by it. 

I think these circumstances certainly do palliate the offense very 
much. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Whose letter is that and of what date? 

Mr. WINDOM. It is an extract from the testimony of Mr. Potter, 
the Architect, taken before the committee who investigated this mat- 
ter. I will say that the committee of the House have so thoroughly 
investigated it as to produce a document of this size, [exhibiting the 
report,] which sets out all the items that are to be paid out of this 
deticiency bill; and they say: 

Your committee find that a full and valuable consideration has been received by 
the Government from the persons claiming compensation; that the articles fur- 
nished are of good quality, and, as far as your committee were able to 1 51 fur- 
nished at reasonable prices, and the articles of furniture proa in said building 
gre all necessary for uilding engaged in the 
public service. 

They also say: 

Your committee are satisfied from all the evidence that all the 
claims t the Government embraced in the foregoi: 

ties, that they acted in good falth in the premi ses, 
entitled to have their claims paid. 


The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] inquires who they 
are. The list is given in this document. 

Mr. DAWES. What I desire to know is whether the ies con- 
cerned were the original contractors or whether after the building 
was completed as a building this expenditure was among the mer- 
chants of the city in procuring furniture. 

Mr. WINDOM. Here we have iron-work, $36,725, and the names of 
the parties given; for fire-proof shutters, $16,152.05; mail-elevators; 
iron-lathing; cutgranite, &c.;iron-work, service of superintendent 

Mr. DAWES. How much cut grasie was it necessary to get in 
there before the courts could use the building? 

Mr, WINDOM. I suppose some of the debts for the building itself 
remained unpaid. 

Mr. DAWES. I wanted to find out whether this money was to go 
to the original contractor, who must have known just what money 
was eat pyc If it was to go to merchants outside with whom 
the officers dealt for the purpose of 3 and the like, 
that would put a different aspect upon it. ey were entirely inno- 
cent men, probably. 

Mr. M. Mainly this money is due to peoi who furnished 
articles of furniture and for finishing up the building, as stated in 
this evidence, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SAN FRANCISCO MARINE HOSPITAL, 


Mr. SARGENT. The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. No. 2692) to relinquish the title of the United 
States to certain property in the city and county of San Francisco, 
California, have instructed me to report it back without amendment, 
and I ask that it be considered now. It will take but a moment. 

The being no objection, the Senate as in the Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill. It relinquishes to the city 
and county of San Francisco all the right and title of the United 
States to the following-described property, being the two fifty-vara 
lots on which the old marine-hospital building now stands, fronting 
two hundred and seventy-five feet on the north side of Harrison 
street, between Spear and Main streets, with a uniform depth of one 
hundred and thirty-seven feet six inches, as laid down on the official 
map of said city, to be used by the city and county of San Francisco 
solely for the purpose of a sailors’ home. If the same shall at any 
time be used for any other than the popes: stated, or if the home 
shali not be opened within one year from the passage of the act, all 
right and title hereby relinquished shall revert back to, and again 
vest in, the United States. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, and 
ordered to a third reading. ; 

Mr. MORRILL. Has any report at this session been made by the 
Beet as to what could be obtained from the sale of this prop- 
erty 


e use of the persons occupying said 


holding 
schedule are innocent 
that in equity they are 


Mr. SARGENT. I have the House report in my hand showing that 
the whole amount the Government was offered was about $700. This 
is a building which was built away back in 1853. It was badly shat- 
tered by an earthquake, and it would cost probably fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars to repair it. The ladies who wish to use it asa 
sailors’ home have sufficient money to put the building in repair and 
are disposed to do it. It isa very worthy object. The building is 
away off on one side of the city, and the Government has not used 
it for twenty years. The building could not be put to better use and 
would not bring any money if sold. There isa unanimous report of the 
Naval Committee, and the bill has passed the House of Representatives. 
I trust the Senator will not object, as it is a very benevolent object 
and the property is now really of no value to the Government. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. GEORGE M. 
ApaMs, its Clerk, announced that the House had disagreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. No. 779) 
to provide for the sale of the reservation of the confederated Otoe 
and Missouria Indians in the States of Kansas and Nebraska. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill (H. 
R. No. 4085) to repeal part of section 5 of an act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the repavement of Pennsylvania avenue,“ approved July 
19, 1876; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The m 6 further announced that the Speaker pro tempore of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. No. 3625) providing for the 
sale of the Osage ceded lands in Kansas to actual settlers; and it was 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 

DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
EATON] is entitled to the floor on the unfinished business. 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senator from Connecticut yield to me a 
moment? I think there will not be any objection to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H. R. No. 100) providing a commission to 
frame a permanent form of government for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHYTE. I object. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I think we had better have the regular order. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think if this was understood there would be no 
objection. It is a House resolution. Certainly there is some govern- 
ment needed here, and some steps ought to be taken during the re- 
cess. During the session of Congress it is impossible to prepare any 
bill. This resolution, as amended, provides for a committee of three 
Senators, to be designated by the ident of the Senate, and three 
members of the House, to be designated by the Speaker of the House, 
to sit during the recess and frame a permanent form of government 
the District of Columbia, to be reported at the next session of 

ongress. 
Mr. WHYTE. I object, because it must give rise to discussion. 

Mr. SPENCER. I hardly think it will give rise to discussion. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is called for. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I only object because I am satisfied this measure 
will give rise to infinite discussion. 

HAMBURGH RIOTS. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the following resolution, 
submitted by Mr. Morton on the 2d instant: 

That 10,000 copies of the President's and ng di 
saute in regan bo tho late yeanaate ai Hamburgh, Bosth Carclion, be petaied for 
the use of the Senate. 


Mr. EATON. Mr. President, when I had the floor yesterday after- 


noon, qs before yielding I was speaking of tbe manner in which 
honorable Senators on this floor saw fit to speak of the distinguished 
gentleman who had been nominated as the candidate of the demo- 
cratic y for the high office of President of the United States. 
There is one oing an that rej-ices me, and I hope it may be so unti} 
the end of this ussion. Taat is that no democratic Senator has 
yet found the occasion of attacking the character of either of the 
nominees of the republican party. Werecognize, or at least I do, the 
two gentlemen who have been placed in nomination by the repub- 
lican party as highly respectable gentlemen in point of character and, 
so far as I know, in point of ability. I have not the honor of know- 
ing personally the republican nominee for the Presidency, but I pre- 
sume him to be a gentleman of fair ability. 

And now I ought to say a word, for I care to say no more, regard- 
ing the position and character of the candidate of the democratic 
party for the office of President. He stands up high, no words of 
mine could elevate him in the opinion of his countrymen, but I have 
a word or two to say with regard to the candidate for the Vice-Pres- 
idency, because he has been the subject of abuse on this floor, unnec- 
essary abuse. The distinguished Senator from Vermont, not now in 
his seat, [Mr. EpMUNDS,] in an ar, ent of some length, has en- 
deavored to convince the Senate, and through the Senate the country, 
not that there has been a terrible and horrible outrage at Hamburgh, 
but that Mr. Hendricks, the candidate of the democratic party for 
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Vice-President, is unworthy of the position because he is not honest, 
because in his political opinions he is not honest and will not carry 
out the laws under the Constitution of the United States. Sir, that 
is a severe charge to make against a man nominated as a candidate 
for high position, and the Senator has gone back and with an air of 
triumph, pointing to his books, said, “ No man will deny it, for here 


is the record.” The record of what? The record of the votes of an 
honest man in this Chamber with regard to a certain amendment, if it 
may be called such, proposed to the Constitution of the United States. 
Sir, has it come to this that Senators from Indiana and Delaware 
and Connecticut and New York are to go to Vermont to ascertain 
what is true constitutional doctrine in thiscountry? Has the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Committee fed on any meat that 
makes him our Cesar? He says Mr. Hendricks voted against the 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution. I hope he did if he be- 
lieved it an improper amendment. If so, he ought to have voted 
against it. I have some good reading here. I wish the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. MORTON] was in hisseat ; I desire the Secre to read 
what purpora to be an extract from a speech delivered by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana in Indiana on the 29th day of September, 1865. I 
will thank the Secretary to read it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ve Il, ©; that is all well if we can the n to go there, 
But Tot bob way that the colored States would bea Kapis EEE cata tose - 
I ask, is it desirable to have a colored State ernment? I say it is not; it 
not for many reasons. reason is that such States would perpetually consti- 
tute a balance of power. They would be held bound by that 9 tie that 
ever held men together: the tie of color and race, the tie of a down - trodden and 
despised race. As 300,000 slaveholders by a common tie were able to govern this 
eri ea for a long time, so 4,000,000 people bound together by a much stronger tie, 

ised by the whole world as ey have been, would constantly vote and act to- 
er; and their united vote would constitute a balance of power that might con- 
l the government of this nation. 

Isubmit, then, however rag a strongly we es. admit the natural right of 
the negro, I submit it to the intelligence of the people that colored State govern- 
ments are not desirable ; that they will bring about results that are not to be hoped 
for; that finally they would threaten to bring about and, I believe, would result in 


y they 
THE SOLUTION OF THE DIFFICULTY, 


a war of races. 

Now the question turns up, how can this be avoided? If I had the power I 
would arrange it in this way: I would give these men a period of probation and 
preparation; I would give them time to acquire a little pro and get a little 
education ; time to learn about the simplest forms of business and pre- 

themselves for the exercise of political power. At the end of ten, fifteen, or 
stiches years, let them come into the enjoyment of their political rights. By that 
time these States will have been so completely filled up by emigration from the 
North and from Eu: that the negroes will be in a permanent minority. Why! 
Because the negroes have no emigration, nothing but the natural increase, while 
we have emigration from all the world and natural increase besides, Thus, by 
2 the thing ouly to such times as the are qualified to enj oy polit- 
cal rights, the dan, have been considering would have fully passed away, 
their influence would no longer be dangerous in the manner I have indicated, an 
a conflict of races would not be more likely to happen than it now is in Massachu- 
setts. In Massachusetts the negroes have exercised political rights for twenty-five 
yas. and yet there has been no disturbance there, no conflict of races. Why? 
use the negroes have been in the minority. 


Mr. EATON. So it Mr. President, that in 1865 the honora- 
ble Senator from Indiana himself, the Jupiter Tonans of this whole 
business, occupied a position such as I occupied at that time. Has 
he changed his opinion? These were the honest convictions of the 
Senator from Indiana in 1865. What has occurred in the history of 
the country in the last eleven years that should have caused a change 
in the opinions of the honorable Senator? He has changed. Does 
4 blame him for the position he coe ten or eleven years 
age! obody. Does anybody blame Hendricks for the position 
which he occupied ten or eleven years ago? No honorable man, no 
henest man. Sir, Mr. Hendricks did not believe that the amendment 
which was propor was a proper one, and so he voted against it. 
Mr. Hendricks did not believe that the African race had the capabil- 
ity of self-government; neither did the honorable Senator from In- 
diana. But, sir, what is the opinion of Mr, Hendricks to-day? He 
says in his letter, as Mr. Tilden says in his letter, “We accept the 
amendments of the Constitution ;” and I should like to see that Sen- 
ator rise in his place heré—I will give him my time—and say when 
it was that Samuel J. Tilden or Thomas A. Hendricks, or any other— 
I do not now speak of my southern friends, because gentlemen say 
they have been in rebellion—Tilden, or Hendricks, or any other lead- 
ing democrat north of the Potomac River but what was always true 
to the Constitution. I ask any Senator to rise in his place and dis- 
pute it. There never was that man; not one. We stand by the Con- 
stitution. We stood by it from 1789 down to 1861—the old Constitu- 
tion. We stand by it now with its amendments. We did not like 
them all; I did not for one; nor did the honorable Senator from In- 
diana, in my judgment, looking at his spaci; but they have become 
a part of the organic law of the land. The democratic party has al- 
ways been true to the a law of the land; and if every repub- 
lican Senator can put his hand upon his heart and say that the repub- 
lican party from 1856 to 1861 was true to the Constitution, let him 


80. 

But, sir, I do not apolo; for any act of Tilden or Hendricks. 
They are clad in an armor ofsteel, and I might well say, “Gnaw vipers! 
gnaw steel.” What next? We are told by the distinguished 

nator from Vermont, traveling from one end of the Union to the 
other, that the rebel State of Texas has done a certain thing; and 
that word “ rebel“ seems to him a sweet morsel, and he rolls it under 
his tongue asasweet morsel. When will Senators forget words of that 


durra Tea eenn 8 that ie is a Union of 
equal States, an at rgia, and Virginia, and Tennessee, and 
Carolina are represented Ee by the peers of the Senators from 
Vermont, and Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and New York? We 
are here as equals; and the term and word “rebel” ought not to be 
howled on this floor by anybody. It is done, and it ean be done for 
only one purpose, and that is to taunt the representatives of the 
Sonthern States, to goad them, if possible, into some action that ma 
not be pleasant to their friends at the North. It has no other object, 
But the distinguished Senator from Vermont has arrived in Texas, 
and he says—I will try to give his own words—“ Democracy in Texas 
is but another name for re-o ized rebellion.” Sir, is that proper 
1 to come from the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of 
this body, that the democratic party in Texas is but another name 
for re-organized rebellion?” And why! He says the first thing they 
did was to break an irrevocable bond. This is the first time I ever 
heard that an irrevocable compact could be broken. It is a contra- 
diction in terms. It is not good sense. An irrevocable thing cannot 
be broken. In the first place the philosophy of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont is at fault; his knowledge of human govern- 
ment is at fault; his knowledge of what men can and cannot do is at 
fault. Sir, human intelligence and human power can form nothin 
that is irrevocable. It is not in the power of the Senate of the United 
States, it is not in the power of the State of New York, it is not in 
the power of the United States of America to form an irrevocable 
compact with anybody or anything. The term “irrevocable” is only 
to apply to Him who governs the universe. Our fathers during the 
revolutionary war fermed an irrevocable and perpetual union. How 
long did it last? Ten years. Then they formed an irrevocable, per- 
tual Constitution of the United States, and it has been amended 
fteen times. The whole frame-work of this Government of com- 
pacts has been changed, and what five and twenty years ago was the 
very life-blood of the Constitution has no existence within it to-day. 
Talk about an irrevocable act—a constitutional lawyer, an able one L 
agree, the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of this Senate to 
talk about an irrevocable compact between two political bodies! 
Irrevocable compact! Ah, sir, he has had the hardihood to say upon 
this floor that the people of Texas revolutionized their government. 
What does he mean by it? He means just what we do at the North 
whenever we please to change our constitution. He says it was 
done in a revolutionary manner, not done under and by the terms of 
the instrument itself. Sir, time will not allow me to go into a dis- 
cussion of this character. We had the same sort of an irrevocable 
constitution in my own State; but the best minds of my State, the 
best minds of New York, the best minds of the whole North are of 
the opinion that the people through their Legislature have the right 
to call conventions to form new constitutions. Such is my opinion, 
and such is the opinion of every beige, harp lawyer that I know in 
my State, po matter what his political views may be. There is but 
one opinion, and it seems that the people who are represented in part 
by my distinguished friend upon the floor of this Senate [Mr. 
Maxey] had the hardihood, the ple of the great State of Texas 
had the hardihood through their Legislature to call a convention to 
change their constitution without consulting the distingnished Sen- 
ator from Vermont! 

Mr. MAXEY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EATON, Certainly. 

Mr. MAXEY. I will oe fied the resolution submitted to the peo- 
ple of Texas by the Legislature for the purpose of calling a conven- 
tion was voted npon by the people and a convention was ordered by 
the people by a vote of more than 50,000 majority. 

Mr. EATON. Sir, when the people whom I have the honor in part 
to represent upon this floor desire to change their constitution they 
will consult with their own leading men; and Hubbard and Inger- 
soll, Hawley and Harrison, and a thousand other distinguished men 
will determine with regard to the change in their form of government 
without consulting the Senator from Vermont or any other Senator 
or any other body on the face of the earth. And when the great 
State of New York, an empire of itself, with its five millions of peo- 
ple, desires to change its organic law, her Tilden, her Seymour, her 

ONKLING, her KERNAN, her Morgan will determine that matter, not 
the distinguished Senator from the State of Vermont. ¥ 

Sir, Texas saw fit to exercise her right as a sovereign State of this 
Union. I say “sovereign State,” for sovereign she is, for sovereign 
in many ts every State in this Union is. That is one of them, 
too. I thank God forit. There is where the sovereignty comes in; 
and that is sovereignty, if I understand the use of hingoaga and the 
use of words. When a State within the limits of this Union can form 
its own organic law in spite of the power of every other State in the 
Union, it is exercising the very highest branch of sovereignty. Sir, 
Texas saw fit to change her constitution, and as my distin ished 
friend says she did it by calling a convention of the people through 
her Legislature. Delegates were elected to that convention 

Mr. MAXEY. It was submitted to the people and ratified by the 

ople. 

A EATON. That resolution was submitted to the people, which 
was entirely unnecessary in my judgment, but no matter, it makes it 
democratic ; that resolution was submitted to the people, and by them 
obtained over 50,000 majority, and the Senator from Vermont says it 
was revolutionary. The people's delegates met in convention, formed 
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a constitution and submitted it to the people, and by the people it was 
ratified by more than 50,000 majority, as 1 am informed, and that con- 
stitution is now the organic law of that State, not to be changed by 
the action of this or any other portion of the Union. Why talk about 
it? Why was it brought up here by the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont? Simply because the Senator says Texas made a compact 
by which if she was let back into the Union, suffered to come back 
into the Union, she was to give one-fourth of all her general revenues 
for school p Why, sir, was Texas ever out of the Union? 
Five hundred thousand men laid down their lives and $4,000,000,000 
of the earnings of the people were expended for the very purpose of 
keeping that and other States in the Union. I had sup that 
Texas never went out, I know she tried to get out; but we would 
not let her; we kept her in. Now, says my distinguished friend, she 
made a compact and to do certain things if we would take her 
back, let her become again a part of this great confederation of States; 
and, by the way, that was not his language; that is mine. Sir, what 
business had the Congress of the United States to make terms of that 
character with any State? It is for the people of New York, of Ken- 
tucky, of Georgia, of Vermont, and of Texas to determine what part 
of their revenues shall be applied for school or any other purposes. 
The Con of the United, States have nothing to do with a matter 
of that character, and whenever they undertake to do anything of 
that sort they travel out of their line of duty and law and right. 

Mr. MAXEY. Willthe Senator from Connecticut allow me to state 
the exact facts in regard to that matter? 

Mr, EATON. Certainly. 

Mr. MAXEY, On Saturday the Senator from Vermont [Mr. ED- 
MUNDS] arraigned the people of Texas in this language. He quoted 
meo the constitution of 1869, adopted by the republican party, this 
clause: 

The publio e 1 — Soo shall be Hoe the control of the 

glature and mA; Sold under suc: regulations as © Logislature ma; 

be, and in such Saas thn prncsade of the sale shall bo added to the school fund, 
He then added: 
What does the revolutionary democratic constitution provide! It provides 


What the constitution does provide is that the county school fund 
belongs to the county of right, and that the constitution of 1869 had 
no authority whatever to interfere with the vested rights of the 
counties in their school funds. The convention which framed the 
revolutionary constitution, as he calls it, was called, as stated by the 
Senator from Connecticut, on a resolution submitted to the people, 
and by them adopted by an overwhelming majority of 50,000. The 
constitution was made and ratified in like manner. On that point, I 
wonder if the decision of the supreme conrt of the State of Texas when 
every member of that bench was a republican would be authority. 
If the Senator will give me the time, I will read a clause from a de- 
cision directly on this A in and show how the republican supreme 
court of the State of Texas thought in regard to this very question 
in contradistinction to how it has been represented here on this floor, 
and which I attempted on Saturday to have corrected but was not 
allowed to do so. 

In the case of Galveston County vs. Tankersley, reported in the 
thirty-ninth volume of the Texas Supreme Court Reports, a decision 
in 1873 in which the direct question came up between the county of 
Galveston and Tankersley and others who had located land certifi- 
cates upon the land belonging to that county, the county of Galves- 
ton being a corporation capable of suing and being sued under the 
laws of Texas instituted a suit in the nature of what is there known 


as an action of trespass to try title, to recover the land, and did so. 


Here is what the supreme court of the State of Texas, every member 
of which was at the time a republican, in the year 1873, say about 
the repnblican constitution of 1869 and about this identical clause 
which the Senator from Vermont quoted on Saturday: ` 

This suit was brought by Galveston County in 1867— 


Mark you, 1867, not 1873, two years before the constitution of 1875 
was adopted and while the constitution of 1869, the republican con- 
stitution, was in full foree— 


This suit was brought by Galveston County in 1967, and, on the adoption of 
present . f y 188 Tins 


The constitution of 1869— 


the defendants interposed a plea in abatement, alle that since the institution 
of this suit, and since the filing of their answer, the title to the land sued for and 
claimed by plaintiff had out of Galveston County and become vested in 
the State of Texas by the new constitution. 


That is the position of the Senator from Vermont. The court say: 


Woe do not consider that it was the purpose and intent of the framers of the con- 
stitution to cancel all the solemn eon teats made with the soveral counties in re- 
gard to the school land. 

But we do not hesitate to say that if such was the pu and intention of the 
convention, still they had no power or authority todoso. These grants were solemn 
acts of a contract made with the several counties, and this contract. with Galveston 
County was duly executed years before the adoption of the constitution. The State 
had parted with the title to a body-corporate, capable of receiving and holding title 
toland, and she has not the power or authority, under the Constitution of the United 
States, to recall her grants or violate her executed contracts at pleasure. (Fletcher 
va. Peck, 6 Crunch, 87; Trustees of Dartmouth College vs. Woodward, 4 Wheaton, 
570.) In the latter case the court say: “A contract is a compact between two or 
more persons. * * * A grant, in its own nature, amounts to an extinguishment 
of the right of the grantor, and implies a contract not to re- assert it.” In the same 
case the court say: “It may also be admitted that corporations for mere pnblic 
government, such as towns, cities, and counties, may in many respects be subject 


to] 
rations, the legislative 
the private 8 of 


tive control. But it will hardly be contended ch cor · 


in respect 
weris so transcendental that reek atits ‘will take away 
e corporation, or change the use of its private funds.” 

So much for the authority. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to ask the Senator if he considers that de- 
cision of the supreme court of Texas to be good law? 

Mr. MAXEY. Well, Mr. President, I am taking up the time of the 
Senator from Connecticut and I shall be short. $ stated that it was 
the decision of the supreme court of Texas when every member of 
that court was a republican, and the decision of the supreme court of 
the State, delivered by Mr. Justico Ogden, a e upon a re- 
publican constitution adopted in 1869, in which he declares that the 
effort of that constitution to do precisely what the Senator from Ver- 
mont commended on Saturday, was revolutionary, was unconstitu- 
tional, null and void, and in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. Tsay that the exposition of the law by the highest 
judicial tribunal known to the law is to me the law of the land so far 
as Texas is concerned, and that was the exposition given. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. O, but my friend has missed the point. 

Mr, MAXEY, No, sir; I am taking up the time of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I certainly hope the Senator will indulge me. 

Mr. MAXEY. I wish to add one word. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Mr. President—— 

Mr. EATON. The Senator from Vermont is asking the Senator 
from Texas a question whether he regards that as good law. I can- 
not permit my time to be taken up by a discussion between my dis- 
tinguished friend from Vermont and my distinguished friend from 
Texas with regard to the ability and the character of the late supreme 
court of Texas. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What can the Senator permit, then ? 

Mr. EATON. Itis republican law, and it ought to satisfy the bon- 
orable Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Merrion in the chair.) The 
Senator from Connecticut declines to yield longer. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. O, no. The Senator from Connecticut is too cour- 
teous a gentleman for that, notwithstanding the Chair. 

Mr. MAXEY. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will my friend from Texas allow me to correct 
him before he goes on ? 

Mr. MAXEY. I have not control of the floor, though I am perfectly 
willing to yield. 

Mr. EATON. Go on, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Vermont ? 

Mr. EATON. I onght to say here that my friend from Vermont 
shall have all the time that he will say is parliamentary and proper. 
The Senator from Texas desired to read a clause from a decision of 
the supreme court of his own State with regard to the very constitu- 
tion that was in question here the other day. He has read it. 

Mr. MAXEY. That supreme court was a republican court, every 


member of it. 

Mr. EATON. That report goes for what itis worth. If it is good 
law, then it should satisfy the honorable Senator from Vermont ; if 
it is not good law, he will have ample time and opportunity to attack 
it; and really if he desires to attack that law and wants a little of 
my time, he shall have it now. I do not want, however, a long de- 
bate between my friends while I am on the floor. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now I want to ask my friend from Texas—— 

Mr. MAXEY. Iwill go one step further 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Connecticut yielded the floor to the Senator from Texas, 
Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Before the Senator from Texas goes on I wish to 
ask him the courtesy of allowing me to call his attention to the pre- 
cise point that was in discussion the other day. If he is not willing, 
I have nothing to say. 

Mr. MAXEY. I am perfectly willing to discuss any question of 
constitutional law with the Senator from Vermont, though I am not 
so wise or so distinguished as he may be, whenever the occasion will 
give us both time to do ourselves justice. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, The Senator is not willing now to have me cor- 
rect the misapprehension into which he has fallen. 

Mr. MAXEY. I would yield if I had the floor. 

5 EDMUNDS. The Senator from Connecticut says you do have 
the floor. 

Mr. MAXEY, I will hear the Senator. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I want to ask my honorable friend from Texas if 
what I said the other day was not that this new constitution of the 
State of Texas as it is called—I do not know whether in point of law 
it isnew or not; that depends on its validity—did not substantially 
change the old constitution in respect of the appropriation of public 
money for the use of schools? Now the Senator comes to me with a 
decision of the supreme court of Texas which holds that the old con- 
stitution in certain respects about county lands, as I understand, 
lands granted to counties, was moperative. 

Mr. MAXFY. That you yourself quoted. 3 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Suppose it wasinoperative and unconstitutional, 
what has that to do with the question? Does that make the new 
constitution any more constitutional than the old one was ? 
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Mr. MAXEY. It seems to me that if there were vested rights in 


the various counties of Texas to their lands, if the State of Texas or 
the republic of Texas—for part of it was during the days of the repub- 
lic—parted with its title to lands by patent, the State or republic 
became divested of all right, title, or interest it had therein, and it 
became vested in the counties to which it had been granted, then any 
attempt on the part of this constitution to divest vested rights was 
in itself unconstitutional, null, and void. This land had been parted 
with to the various counties of the State, patented to those counties; 
the expense of the location, survey, and issue of patents was all paid 
for by the various counties; the right became vested in those coun- 
ties by the issuance of those angers and the constitution of 1869 
attempted to divest vested rights; and the supreme court appointed 
by a republican governor and confirmed by a republican senate de- 
0 that clause of the constitution unconstitutional, null, and void, 
So far, then, as that question is concerned I leave it as settled by the 
highest judicial tribunal known to the State of Texas which the 
right to pronounce on that constitution. 
ow, Mr. President, one other point. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator has missed the point again entirely 
that I was putting to him. 
Mr. MAXEY. o, sir; one other point. It was charged that the 
democratic party had thrown its whole weight against the dissemina- 
tion of education by public schools, and the action of the fourteenth 
Legislature was quoted, which expired before the last democratic 
convention was held in this present year in January; and the second 
clause of the democratic platform adopted by that convention is: 

The democratic party now and in the past, adhering to its policy of maintaining 


an efficient system of general education, declares it to be the duty of the Legisla- 


ture of the State to speedily establish and make provision for the sa: tand main- 
tenance of public free-schools; and to this end to exercise the whole power with 


which it is invested. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Did the Legislature do it? j 

Mr. MAXEY. Since that time another Legislature, not the four- 
teenth to which the Senator referred but the fifteenth Legislature, 
is to-day in session. My own business here has occupied my whole 
time so that I have not the means of keeping up with the senate 
and house jonrnals; the general laws have not been published; and 
therefore I cannot say what has been done; but I do say that here was 
a solemn command given by the democratic party in a State conven- 
tion, and the largest ever held in the State, to do all in their power 
to anvanos education and all that the constitution gives them the 

t to do. ; 
r. EDMUNDS. Lask 

Mr. MAXEY. I will state now that I have occupied this much of 
the time of the Senator from Connecticut by his consent because the 
subject of my own State was up. 

r. EDMUNDS. Will my friend from Connecticut allow me to ask 
the Senator from Texas one question! 

Mr. EATON. I had rather my friend should state some one 
because this will be interminable if it goes on in this way. My 
and I may wish to get into a discussion, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish only to ask one question. 

Mr. EATON. One; but I fear it will lead to another. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then my friend declines to allow me to ask one 
question of the Senator from Texas on this very point. 

Mr. EATON. No, I will not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I will ask my friend from Texas, taking 
these two constitutions, the one of 1869 that was adopted and rati- 
fied by the Congress of the United States under this solemn and ex- 
press stipulation that as to public schools it should stay as it was in 
substance, and the new one when the democratic party came into 
power in that State, the new one of 1874, whether in respect of the 
appropriation of the 83 revenues of the State that by the old 
constitution were to be employed to the extent of one quarter for 
public schools and the new one that they need not be employed at 
all unless the Legislature chooses to do it—my question is whether 
that is going forward or going back? 

Mr. EA . Mr. President, one moment. I beg in all kindness to 
say that the question is not a fair one. 

. EDMUNDS. Then decline to let it be answered and go ahead. 
ee I will decline to let it be answered and Prii go 


Mr. EDMUNDS. That is right. 

Mr. EATON. I decline because the gentleman put the same ques- 
tion the other day, precisely the same question to the Senator from 
Texas that he puts now again. If he has any question he desires to 
put to me 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator from Connecticut, then ? 

Mr. EATON. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is the Senator from Connecticut the 225 of my 
friend from Texas, or ought my friend from Texas not be allowed to 
determine whether my question to him is a fair one or not? 

Mr. EATON, Sir; I am no man’s keeper. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then you ought to let the Senator from Texas 


answer. 

Mr. EATON. Nor are you the Senator to determine what I ought 
to do or not. 

Mr. MAXEY. I should like the Senator to permit me 

Mr. EATON. It is not proper that the Senator from Vermont should 
tell me what is courteous or proper on this floor, 


int, 


iend 


Mr. MAXEY. I will say that I do not rd the remark of the 
Senator from Vermont as at all courteous. It is not such a remark 
as I would make to him. No man is my keeper. I had the floor by 
courtesy, and having had the floor by courtesy — 

Mr. EATON. I i now to go on. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ill not the Senator from Connecticut allow me 
to say one word when I am accused of discourtesy ? I wish to say to 
my good friend from Texas that I was not speaking to him or of him. 
The Senator from Connecticut had declined to allow the Senator from 
Texas to answer a plain, ie question that I put to him on the 
very point under discussion. Then I asked the Senator from Con- 
necticut whether he was the keeper of the Senator from Texas and 
whether the Senator from Texas had not the right to determine 
whether the question was a fair one or not. He said that he would 
take care of that himself, substantially. So I hope my friend from 
Texas will not consider that I implied anything as to him, but I did 
impiy to my friend from Connecticut that he assumed to be the keeper 
of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. EATON. The time was mine; and when the Senator from 
Vermont asked from me as a co to put a question to the Senator 
from Texas, and then reiterated the same question which he put him- 
self in his own time the other day, I did not regard it as proper and 
do not now. The RECORD has that question and the RECORD has its 
answer. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And it has it now. 

Mr. EATON. It may have it now. My position on this whole busi- 
ness is that the distinguished Senator from Vermont is no more the 
keeper of the State of Texas than he is of his brother-Senators on this 
floor; and when Texas determines to change her constitution it does 
not become him to stand up on the floor of this Senate and talk about 
the democratic majority being rebellion re-organized. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Not even if the compact says so? 

Mr. EATON. Compact! Irrevocable compact! I do not wish to 
go through with that term “irrevocable.” the Senator had been 

n his seat he would have learned my opinion with regard to the term 
“irrevocable” when applied to human government, humat compacts 
and agreements between States. 

Mr. ident, a t deal has been said during this discussion, 
both by the honorable Senator from Vermont and by the honorable 
Senator from Indiana, not now in his seat, that the design of the 
democratic party was to carry tle presidential election in certain 
States in this Union by defending outrages. Sir, by what authority 
do either of these Senators make a charge of that character against 
the democratic party of the United States? The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana says it is so because he says that there is 30,000 
majority in this State, 25,000 majority in that State, 40,000 majority 
in the other State, and by a system of terrorism, by a system of out- 
rages, the democratic party intend to carry those States. O, Mr. Pres- 
ident, how a little fact, how a little truth wipes away all trash and 
nonsense of this character. I hold in my hand a republican paper, 
not a democratic paper, but a republican paper published in this 
goodly city of Washington, called the National Republican. This 

per was issued this morning, and—will you believe it, Mr. Presi- 

ent—it says that the democratic party have carried Alabama by 
30,000 majority. Will you believe another thing it says—let the hon- 
orable Senator from Indiana weep—not an outrage, not a trouble, 
not the slightest difficulty in the world, a fair election, a eleo- 
tion, an honest election—39,000 majority, all the members of Congress 
but one, and a large majority in both branches of the Legislature! 

Mr. SPENCER. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him ? 

Mr. EATON. When I make a statement myself and authorize it 
to be made from my own knowledge, I have no objection to being 
questioned about it. I said that a republican paper published in the 
city of Washington stated such facts; it does. 

Mr. SPENC I was only going to state to the Senate that those 
are Associated Press dispatches; the paper does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for them. It is true that yesterday the election went very 
largely democratic in the State of Alabama, and it is equally true 
that in many counties in Alabama the colored people are so intimi- 
dated that they did not dare to vote. 

Mr. EATON. Well, I do not know that. 

Mr. SPENCER. I do. 

Mr. EATON. You believe it? 

Mr. SPENCER. I believe it. 

Mr. EATON. You do not know it, for you were not there. 

Mr. SPENCER. I was not there yesterday, but was there on a pre- 
vious occasion. 

Mr. EATON. Then you do not know it. If a gentleman says he 
knows a thing, that is one thing; belief is one thing and knowledge 
another. The Associated Press is not under the control of the dem- 
ocratic party “by a long deal,” as my good friend from Vermont is 
fond of saying. 

Mr. PATT. ON. Will the Senator from Connecticut yield to me 
a moment? i 

Mr. EATON. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I understand the Senator from Connecticut to 
say that the Associated Press is not under the control of the demo- 
cratic party in the South. That may be true; but every agent of the 
Associated Press in the South is a democrat. That is true. 

Mr. EATON, Isup they could not get anybody else there who 
couldreadand write. [Laughter.] It is necessary that they should be 
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democrats. I understand that the associated telegraphic dispatch 
company—if that be the term; I do not know what the term is; it is 
a matter of no consequence—is under the charge of a gentleman by 
the name of Orton, whom I have met and who I believe to be a very 
strong republican, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. SPENCER, If the Senator will permit me to interrupt him 
again, I will state that the Associated Press is under the control, I 
believe, of Mr. Simonton, and that the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, of which Mr. Orton is the president, really has nothing to 
do with it. Lask the Senator from California [Mr. SARGENT] if I 
am not correct ? 

Mr. SARGENT. I did not hear the remark, 

Mr. SPENCER. I say that the Associated Press is under the con- 
trol of Mr. Simonton. 

Mr. SARGENT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EATON. Very likely my friend is right. Is not that gentle- 


man a „fair, square republican too? 
Mr. SPENCER. I should like to have the Senator from California 
state the fact. 


Mr. SARGENT. My impression is that Mr. Simonton is a republi- 
can. I think he has that credit. 

Mr. EATON. Very well. I do not say it is to his discredit, by any 
manner of means; and when you can point to one to whom it is a 
credit I shall be very willing to admit it, I assure you. 

Mr. SARGENT. I am very glad thè Senator will admit so much in 
favor of any republican. 

Mr. EATON. Ido. [have very many warm friends who are repub- 
licans. Some five hundred republicans voted for me the last time I 
was a candidate in my town. As I was saying, the Senator from 
Alabama believes, or he would not say so, that there was intimida- 
tion in his State yesterday at the election or previous to the election. 

Mr. SPENCER, I will state, if the Senator will allow me, what I 
do believe. I believe that in a large number of counties in the State 
of Alabama the colored people were so intimidated that they did not 
dare to go to the polls and vote yesterday. 

Mr. EATON. gira the Senator full credit for his belief, and now 
let me say to him that I do not believe any such thing. From what 
I hear from colored men from his dwn State and from colored men 
from other States, I do not believe any such thing. The time has 
about gone by when those men were to be cooped up, lashed, tied to- 
gether, and forced to vote. Let me tell you what one of them told 
me in the State of Virginia on the eve of an election four years ago. 
I speak now whereof I know. I knewone of the candidates; he was 
a personal friend of mine; and I said toa black man who was brought 
in connection with me in performing some service about my person, 
“Are you going to vote for Colonel B.?“ Said he, “No, I dare not; 
they would kill me if I did.“ There are two sides to this story. 
Gentlemen who have more knowledge than I have may correct me 
hereafter, but I know this much, that the black man has been con- 
trolled by his own fellows at the instigation of white men who band 
together and assume it to be a crime to vote the democratic ticket. 
That time is passing by. The election in Alabama yesterday shows 
it. The elections in all these States, I trust, will show it hereafter. 
Who finds any fault with the manner in which the elections are carried 
on in the Old Dominion close by us, across the river here? No one. 
Every man enjoys his right under the Constitution, no matter what 
his color, no matter what his previous condition, may be. So it is in 
Georgia; so it is everywhere where the democracy rules. We intend 
it to be so all over this country. 

I dislike getting into this discussion. It is not to my taste tomake 
a speech of this character, a speech that belongs more to the stump, 
if I may be allowed to use the expression, than it does to the Senate; 
but I could not sit here and hear the peer of any man living on God’s 
footstool accused of dishonesty, accused of being opposed to the best 
interests of this common land of ours, I submit to no such imputa- 
tion, and I rebuke it wherever I find it, whether in the Senate or in 
the church. I for one will not submit to have language of this char- 
acter applied to my party, to its leaders and its purest men. 

The honorable Senator from Vermont closed a somewhat lengthy 
speech with poetry. I find no fault with his poetry. It would not 
do him and some other Senators that I know any harm if they would 
read of peace every night before they go to bed and every morning 
before they read their prayers. It is well that there should be a feel- 
ing of brotherhood and love going out from our breasts toward all 
the people of this broad Union. We are one people and are destined 
to be one people, so far as human knowledge can see, forever; mem- 
bers of a common Union, always having the same thing at heart, the 
gon of the country, the welfare of its citizens, and the purity of its 

vernment. Every Senator, I hope and trust, entertains the same 

opinions that I know govern me. I hope this Union will exist for- 
ever, I might as well close upon this point also with a few lines, I 
would that this Union might exist forever: i 

A giant oak uplifts Its lofty form, 

Greens in the sun and strengthens in the storm ; 

Long in its shade shall children’s children come, 

And earth’s poor traveler find a welcome home; 


Long shall it stand, and every blast defy, 
Till s last whirlwind rends the sky. 


Sir, I have nothing more to say upon this part of the subject. The 
fashion has been set me of talking about various things upon one bill, 


and as I said I would and this is as good a time to redeem my word as 
any other, I should like to say a word or two with regard to the figures 
which have been put before the people of this country by the honor- 
able Senators from West Virginia, [Mr. Davis, ] from Ohio, [Mr. SHER- 
MAN, Jand from Massachusetts, Mr. BoUTWELL.] Neither of them do 
I see in his seat. I do not well see how I can go on without the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. I should be glad, if he is in the Senate, if 
he would take his seat, fos I have certain questions to put to him be- 
fore I get through with the discussion of this matter. My friend, the 
Senator from West Virginia, has put before the Senate and before the 
country a condition of affairs in the Treasury Department that has 
been, in my judgment, entirely unanswerable. No results have been 
obtained by the resolution which he had the honor to introduce, The 
Senate sent the resolution to a committee overloaded with work, the 
Committee on Finance. The Cummittee on Finance, as I know from 
what members of that committee have said on the floor of the Senate, 
gave no attention to that matter. - They simply addressed a commu- 
nication to the Treasury Department. The answer to that communi- 
cation was a set of figures which have been made a part of the speech 
15 the oe from Ohio and have gone out to the world as a part of 
8 

Mr. BOUTWELL entered the Chamber. 

Mr. EATON. I say that, in my judgment, it was the duty of the 
Senate to have sent that resolution to a special committee. It is ad- 
mitted here, if I am not mistaken, and if I am I will thank my 
friend from Massachusetts to correct me, that there has been a change 
in the statements amounting to over $200,000,000, 

Mr. BOUTWELL. No, Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me 

Mr. EATON. Certainly; this is a matter of figures. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. What I had to say in reply to the Senator from 
West Virginia related to his method of computation. As I under- 
stand, that difference of $200,000,000 is reached by this : He 
takes ten years, between 1860 and 1870 and finds in each of those years 
a statement of the public debt by warrants, as it was made up pre- 
vious to 1870, and the statement by receipts and expenditures which 
differs each year to a certain amount, some years more and some years 
less, and he sane together those differences for eight or ten years and 
realizes as the t the sum of something like $200,000,000, I do 
not understand the Senator from Connecticut to claim that there is 
any such difference in the sum for any one year. 

Mr. EATON. I ascertained that matter before the Senator from 
West Virginia did. The greatest difference that I ascertained was 
about $90,000,000 ; a little less than $90,000,000, if I recollect aright. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I will say that that, I think, was in McCul- 
loch’s time, and I think the year that the statement was published he 
appended a note showing that there was this difference for that par- 
ticular year, or something like that difference, between the statement 
of the public debt made up under warrants and as put in made up un- 
der receipts and expenditures; but I do think the honorable Senator 
from West Virginia and the honorable Senator from Connecticut will 
agree that those differences (they were not errors) 1 many years 
should not be ag: ted and the statement made that the differences 
amounted to so mu I think that would be as incorrect as it would 
be for a man who has kept an account of his indebtedness and who 
should find at the end of each year that he was in debt a thousand 
dollars, when he had reached ten years would to aggregate his in- 
debtedness and say it amounted to 810,000. 

Mr. EATON. The honorable Senator: has the advantage of his 
statement. What I say is this, and I desire it to go to the country, 
that the accountant does not live who can take the reports of the 
Treasury Department and the reports of the Register of the Trens- 
sah gs make them agree. It cannot be done. d 

r. BOUTWELL, In answer to that—— 

Mr. EATON. I do not know that I care to be answered just now 
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Mr. BOUTWELL, I thought the proposition on which the Senator 
introduced me into the Senate was that if he was in error I should 
correct him. That is the invitation upon which I came. 

Mr. EATON. Idid not mean to introduce the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts, I said that I did not care to go on in his ab- 


sence, 

Mr. BOUTWELL. In regard to the Senators remark that there 
was not on the face of the earth an accountant who could reconcile 
the statements of the Treasury Department, I would simply answer 
that there have been four different sets of accountants who have 
done that particular thing. In 1869 and 1870 a set of accountants in 
the office of the Secretary of the Treasury did that thing, and the 
record remains to this day. In the year 

Mr. EATON. Wait one moment. I do not choose to be interrupted 
and unintentionally misrepresented. I did not say that no account- 
ant in the United States could go into the Treasury Department 
and take its books and make them agree. What I say is this, and 
the gentleman may have time to answer, that no accountant or num- 
ber of accountants in the United States can take the reports of the 
Treasury Department and the reports of the Register of the Treasury 
and balance the accounts. It cannot be done. 

Mr. BOUTWELL, I agree exactly with what the honorable Sen- 
ator from Connecticut says; but he will allow me to correct the error 
of his statement, which was, I believe, if the reporter were to copy 
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the words of the honorable Senator from Connecticut and read them 
to the Senate, that there was no accountant on the face of the earth 
who could reconcile the accounts of the Treasury Department 

Mr. EATON. The reporter may read what I did say, but I did not 
say any such thing. t I meant to say was this, and I will repeat 
what I intended to say, so that if I did not say it I will correct it 
now: that there was no accountant on the face of the earth who 
could take the reports of the Treasnry Department and the reports of 
the Register of the Treasury and balance the accounts. That is what 
I meant to say. 

Mr. BO If the Senator confines himself to the published 
reports, of course those reports do not furnish the materials by which 
any expert can ascertain whether the balance was correct or not; but 
that is true of the reports of every organization and of every insti- 
tution in the country. It is true of the Senator’s own bank account. 
If there were to be a public statement to-day of the balance of his 
account, either in black or red, upon the books of the bank, that 
statement would not furnish the means of ascertaining whether the 
balance was correct or not; but you must go to the institution itself, 
or to the records of the institution. What I say is that by the books 
of the Treasury De ent the statements made to the public from 
1870 forward have been reconciled and with the exception of a few 
errors found to agree with the statements made previous to 1870 by 
four sets of accountants; first, by accountants in the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in the year 1869-70 ; secondly, by account- 
ants in the Office of the Register of the Treasury in 1871; and thirdly 
and fourthly by separate sets of accountants working in the office of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and in the Office of the Register of the 
Treasury during the present session of Congress and since the reso- 
lution was introduced by the honorable Senator from West Virginia. 
These four examinations have co ded not only to a dollar but 
to a cent; and if there can be any hard test of the truth of results, 
it can be no better ascertained than by four such independent inves- 
tigations as have been made on this subject. 

Mr. EATON. That may be so. That is something I have no know!- 
edge of except the information which is tendered me by the Senator 
from Massachusetts; but I long 7 AGOA one thing in the course 
of a not very short life, that if I any donbt with regard to the 
accuracy of a public servant, I should not take the reports of that 
public servant in order to solve the question of accuracy. Take a 

t commercial house in New York which sells its fifty or seventy- 
ve million dollars a year, for there are one or two such houses there. 
If a rumor is started that there is some difficulty in the accounts of 
the cashier, they would not set that cashier to examine his own ac- 
counts. They would look to men outside. Therefore it was proper 
that a resolution should be introduced; that resolution ought to have 
gone to a special committee, and that committee ought to have had 
the power to employ experts. There should have been a thorough 
examination of this whole business, for I beg to say that there is a 
feeling abroad that this matter is , 

The Senator from Massachusetts said in his place on the floor of 
the Senate the other day that there had not been a change in any of 
the of the books of the Department. There can be no figures 
when we speak of a Department. I do not mean loose paper, I mean 
Department accounts which are kept in books. That is what I un- 
derstood the Senator from Massachusetts to say, and I understood 
the Senator from Ohio to echo the remark of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. Has the Senator from Massachusetts given the matter a 
personal examination? I beg to say here in putting this question to 
the Senator that under no circumstances—and he knows me well 
enough to know that not for one moment do I question the entire in- 
tegrity of the Senator from Massachusetts when an active officer of 
the Treasury Department. He knows me well enough, too, to know that 
if I believed he was guilty of wrong there I shou'd state the fact to 
him and to the country also. Do I understand the Senator to mean 
the Senate to infer that he knows, not that he believes, not that he has 
been told, but does he know of his own knowledge that there have 
been no forced balances upon some of the books of the Treasury De- 
partment? Is he prepared to say to the Senate, with a full under- 
standing of the import of the question, that he knows of his own 
knowledge that there have been no forced balances on any of the 


books of the Treasury Department proper or of the Register of the 


Treasury ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Of course I have not gone over all the books of 
the Treasury Department; but I no more believe that there have ever 
been alterations in the books of the than I believe that the 


records of the Senate have been altered. I never heard any such 
thing suggested inside of the Department, never heard it in my life 
until it was ibly inferred from the remarks made by the Senator 
from West Virginia. I have been told over and over again by the 
officers, and Mr. Bristow, the recent Secretary of the Treasury, who 
was in no way concerned in these transactions, in his letters to the 
Senate says that the books of the Department have never been 
changed. The simple truth was this, and nothing that can be sug- 
gested or stated or proved as having any foundation in fact will 
change the statement I make, which is that the books of the Treas- 
ury Department remain as they were previous to any time, so far as I 
have any knowledge or belief. I never heard the thing suggested by 
any one except the su tions that have been made here on the floor 
of the Senate. The only thing that was done was that in 1869 and 


1870, finding that there had been errors in previous statements, an 
investigation was undertaken and certain errors were found. The 
statements that had been made to the country previously remain, 
and after the discovery of those errors the statements that were sub- 
sequently made were made to correspond with what we believed to 
be the truth. After 9 the truth, it would, it seems to me, 
have been a greater offense to the country to have continued to re- 
state the errors than by the statement of the truth to suggest that 
errors had been made in previous times. There was nothing for the 
Secretary to do except to do that. I wish to say again that nothing 
cast any imputation upon the integrity of those who had kept the 
accounts; that the country never lost a cent by the errors; and that 
the statements affected no financial fact, nor did they in any way 
affect the fortunes of the country, 

Mr. EATON, I supposed I should get the answer which I have bad 
from the honorable Senater from Massachusetts. From an examination 
which I under his lead conducted in that De ent, I well knew it 
was not in his power or in the power of any living man to give a per- 
sonal examination to those accounts. Secretary Bristow says the ac- 
counts are all right. What he means by it is that he believes they 
are all right, not that he has examined all the accounts in the Treas- 
urer’s Department and in the Office of the Register of the Treasury. Of 
course he has done no such thing. He believes in the integrity of 
the officials, and so does my friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I wish to say to the Senator, and I think his 
experience in the Treasury Department will justify the remark I 
make, as I am sare that my experience justifies me in making the 
remark, that there could be no change in the books of the Treasury 
Department affecting a balance which could be made without the 
knowledge of at least twenty-five. different persons who have charge 
of various books, the results of which haveto be marshaled into various 
ledgers which are tested by comparison with books kept by other 
independent persons. It would be one of the most difficult things to 
change the books of the Department so as to affect a balance without 
the knowledge of the change being known to twenty-five or thirty 
persons; which is, in itself, pretty good security that the thing could 
not be done. i 

Mr. EATON. There is some force in the remark just made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and a I learned enough while there to 
believe that two men conld combine, three certainly to take a hun- 
dred million dollars from the Treasury. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. O, no. Ifthree persons, each of whom has an in- 
dependent key to a separate lock in which the reserve is kept, which is 
the large body of the money, were to combine they might force it out of 
the Treasury; but when you come to change the books so as to foree a 
balance you have not only got to deal with three persons, but with 
ans or ten times three, who must be in collusion, in conspiracy; and 
when the thing was done, there would be nothing in the world to 
reward them for it, because they have not the control of a cent of 
money and never can get it except by going into the office of the 
Treasurer and robbing precisely as some other persons might do. 
Therefore they would have no motive to change the books; they would 
get 9 it. 

Mr. EATON. I have no desire to go into the question with regard 
to what might be done or what might not be done as to the false issue 
of securities or the taking away of securities or anything else. It is 
not worth my while, nor do I care to alarm the feelings of the com- 
munity upon a subject of that character; but I commend to my friend 
from Massachusetts the testimony given the other day by General 
Spinner before a House committee. I have not seen it, but I have 
heard statements of that testimony whieh place some of the actions 
of the Treasury officials in not a proper or a pleasant light. I do not 
know it to be true, but I have heard it said by competent account- 
ants—and I should have gone into the inquiry myself if this resolu- 
tion had gone to a special committee—that the interest account of 
the Treasury Department was from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000 wrong. 
That I have heard from a man who has long been an official in that 
Department, a man of great shrewdness and great worth. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. DoI understand the Senator to say that the ac- 
count is wrong from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000 7 
Mr. EATON. I do say just that. 

Mr. BOUT WELL. I should like to have the Senator give some 
ground for the statement. 

Mr. EATON. I do not know that I care for it now. It will be 
known if it is so; the country will demand to know it. The country 
will know certainly the whole history of the Treasury operations 
with to the interest, with regard to the syndicate, so called, 
and with regard to all the transactions of the Department. If there 
had been a proper committee instituted, it would have been known 
before now, In my judgment there will be found errors, to use a mild 
term, in the interest account of the United States. I am informed by 
men in whose character I have great confidence and place full reli- 
ance, in whose knowledge I have great confidence also, that there will 
be found gross errors in the interest account of the United States. 

But that is not the subject to which I mainly intended to direct 
the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts. The Senator from 
Massachusetts presented certain tables here the other day with re- 
gard to the relative expenditures in 1860 and 1875. Two years were 

rought in juxtaposition to each other, and now I beg, if my friend 
will not consider it impertinent—— 


1876. 


Mr. BOUTWELL. Before the Senator leaves the subject of the in- 
terest account, inasmuch as he has made a statement and it is upon 
the record, I should like to make astatement as to the mode of doin 
business in reference to the payment and the issue of bonds, which 
think will satisfy most persons—I hope it will satisfy the honorable 
Senator from Connecticut—that such a condition of things is very 
impossible. I think it will be hardly necessary to say here that the 
Secretary of the never has a dollar of public money in his 

` hands, and could not get a dollar by any other process than the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, or any other man could. He has no control 
over the money. Nothing comes into his hands, nothing passes throu gh 
his hands, and he is only responsible for the mode of conducting the 
Department. The bonds which are issued to bear interest are issued 
under circumstances, I submit, affording the best possible security. 
If the mode of doing business in the Treasury Department in that 
articular can be placed against the mode of doing business in the 
k of England or in the Bank of France, it will be seen that the 
securities taken here are much greater than the securities taken else- 
where. Iu the first place, the paper made is of a peculiar sort. It is 
made under the direction of the Goverument and under the control 
of Government officers. Every sheet of paper is counted. It is cut 
at the mill of a particular size, destined for the issue of particular 
securities. The books of the Treasury Department show the number 
of sheets of paper manufactured of every size, the use for which it is 
to be put, and its destination. When it arrives at the Treasury De- 
partment, it is counted and put into the hands of the paper division, 
and it is turned over by installments as it is wanted for the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. It is subject to three separate impres- 
sions in three different places: one in New York, one under one super- 
intendence in the Treasury, and a third under a third superintendence 
in the Treasury. The plates used by each of these divisions are en- 
graved under separate authority and kept in the hands of separate 
custodians ; and no security of the Government can be perfected ex- 
cept by the use of these three separate plates in the control of three 
separate and independent sets of men. When a bond is perfected in 
that way, it goes to the Office of the Register of the Treasury, and is 
there recorded, and the public debt of the country is charged with the 
nominal value of the bond. It is then sent to the Treasurer of the 
United States, and is there issued, and he is made accountable for the 
sum of money which he receives upon its issue by the books of the 
Register of the Treasury, and therefore he must account for every is- 
sue. In the Office of the Register of the Treasury is a ledger opened, 
in which the bonds are entered with reference to the payment of the 
interest. If you open one of these l you will see the number 
of the bond, the date of its issue, the act under which it was issued, 
and a square corresponding to cach coupon on that bond. Whenever 
a coupon is returned by the Treasurer, it goes to the Register, and 
before the Treasurer is allowed in his account for the payment made 
on account of that coupon, the coupon itself is entered upon this 
ledger in the place assigned to if, 

Therefore there never can be a second payment of interest upon 
any bond, nor can there be a payment of interest upon any bond not 
issued by the United States; because the coupon, its number, its date, 
and its reference must conform to the bond on which it was issued. 
Therefore the probability is so slight that there can be any interest 
paid by the Government of the United States which is not justly due 
that I think it cannot be taken into the account by any reasonable 
man. 

Mr. EATON. There is one thing my friend can say, that he has 
had plenty of time to make his statement, although he has hardly 
touched the point. 

Mr. DAVIS. Before my friend from Connecticut leaves the debt 
statement, there is one point which I have never been able to under- 
stand, and I have never asked the direct question of the ex-Secre- 
tary. I would be glad now, as the Senator from Massachusetts has 
made an explanation, to read the figures from two reports, that of 
1869, which was during the Senator’s administration, and that of 1871, 
which was also during his administration. I find that in 1871 the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. BOUTWELL, in his statement as made 
up in his office and as since that time it has continued in the reports, 
stated that the public debt June 30, 1869, was $2,588,452,213.94. The 
Register reports for that same year the public indebtedness to have 
been $2,489,002,480.58, a difference of $99,000,000 between the state- 
ment as reported by the Register and as reported by the Secretary 
two years afterward. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. That arises from two circumstances. In the 
first place, the Register’s statement as made up did not include the 
interest accumulated; that is, the interest earned. ; 

re DAVIS. My friend wi REEDE that the interest had been 

paid two years previous, and it is charged and reported to Congress. 
Mr. BOUTWELL. It is true, the interest had been paid; but at 
the time the Register made up his statement for the year he did not 
include the interest which was earned upon the public debt, but 
which had not been paid. There is always a considerable amount. 
Mr. DAVIS. Let me say to- my friend that that could not have 
been, because the interest runs along regularly. The next year we 
find a difference in the panic debt as reported of about $75,000,000 ; 
that is, an increase of that amount when the Secretary’s new table is 
made up for the next year instead of $99,000,000 which it would have 
continued as about the amount of interest. It is $75,000,000 the next 
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year, and the next year after that there is hardly any difference. 
Therefore it could not have been the interest account. The ex-Sec- 
retary will at once see that. 

Mr. BOUTWELL, What year is that? 

Mr. DAVIS. I gave two years. The first was 1869. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Was the debt due that year? 

Mr. DAVIS. The debt was due the 30th of June, 1869. By the 
table made up in the Secretary’s office and reported to the country 
it was about $99,000,000 more than it was in the ister’s report for 
the same year. That is, the table made up in 1871 by the Secretary 
for 1869 increased it $99,000,000, Let me say, as the Senator knows, 
that since 1869 the amount has been increased $99,000,000. It may 
throw some suggestion upon the answer if the Senator will look at the 
year 1862, when Mr. Chase reported the amount of the debt in round 
numbers at $514,000,000, It remained that sum in the reports from 
that time up to 1871, when this statement was remodeled, and then 
it was put down at $524,000,000. Fessenden, Chase. and McCulloch 
all reported $514,000,000, and it is now reported in the debt statement 
at $524,000,000, which is $10,000,000 above that sum. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Of course there could have been no particular 
motive for increasing the public debt or any statement concerning it. 
If I had any object about it, it would be to reduce the public debt; 
but I will explain that difference, although I have not before me the 


ures. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will hand the books to the Senator. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I do not care about the books, because I under- 
stand the facts. It is due to one or both of two circumstances. One 
circumstance inevitably is to be considered in connection with those 
facts. The interest account, as I state, was included after the report 
of 1869; that is, beginning with 1870, I included the interest earned 
and not paid as a part of the poio debt, which had not been in- 
cluded in the time previous. n I revised the statements for the 
previous years upon the basis of receipts and expenditures, that item 
was also included. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Am I to understand thatit was the habit of the 
Register to include the interest account and the habit of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury not to include the interest account? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. It was the habit of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury after I took charge of the Department to take into view the in- 
terest account; but the Register never did; he merely took the prin- 
cipal as it appeared in his books. 

r.RAND OLPH. The habit of the Secretaries of the Treasury 
eee your administration was not to consider it? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. The whole of it is that previous to my time 
there was no check on the ister. He kept a set of books, and 
there were no means elsewhere in the Treasury Department for ascer- 
taining whether his accounts were correct or not. Now, although I 
believe that I have had to defend myself more in reference to it 
all things else, I thought it was in the public interest that there should 
be a check upon the Register, and I did therefore open in the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury a new set of books, entirely inde- 
pendent of anything that had existed before, and opened those books 
upon the principle of ascertaining and keeping an account of the 
public indebtedness upon the basis of receipts and expenditures; and 
that led to this inquiry which resulted in showing that there had 
been some inaccuracies. 

The account of the Register was kept upon warrants; and the effect 
of that will be seen from the statement which I will make. For ex- 
ample, if a bond were pre for issue, it would go to the office of 
the Register, and it would be entered; and as soon as it was entered 
it was an item in the account of the debt of the United States. The 
debt of the United States was swollen just to the extent of the nom- 
inal value of that bond; but as a matter of fact the bond had not 
been issued from the Treasury Department, nothing had been received 
in exchange for it, and it was not until the bond went into the hands 
of the Treasurer and was sold and he received the money that it 
really became a debt of the United States. 

The change which was made in the books kept in the office of the 
Secretary as ie from those kept in the Register’s Office 
was that we en that as a public debt when the bond was actually 
issued, not when it was registered in the Office of the Register. Then, 
on the other hand, in the redemption of bonds the Treasurer would 
pay for bonds due and redeemed or for bonds purehased, and he would 
claim an allowance on account of the redemption or the purchase of 
such bonds; but those bonds or his account of the purchase together 
with the bonds would go through the Office of the First Auditor and 
the First Comptroller and to the Register before the Register would 
0 off those bonds as paid. The consequence was that his account 
would be too large on both sides when there was business; when the 
Government was issuing new bonds, when it was redeeming old ones 
his account would be too as representing the issue greater than 
it had been, and the books of his office would show that the redemp- 
tions were less than they actually had been at the Treasurer's Office. 
The books which were opened in the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury were based upon receipts and expenditures. That is, we 
charged a bond when we got the money for it, we credited the loan 
account when we had paid for a bond and it was redeemed. The 
consequence was that these two accounts necessarily differed just to 
the extent of the amount of the bonds and notes of the United States 


that had been in the Register’s Office and not issued or that had been 
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redeemed by the Treasurer and not entered upon the books of the 
Register of the Treasury. Therefore there would always be a differ- 
ence; but at any day you could follow these bonds and these notes 
and ascertain the value of all those in transitu, and by deducting from 
one amount or adding to the other if everything was right the two 
accounts would agree, And that explains the difference or a large 
part of the difference to which the Senator from West Virginia has 
now called my attention. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have listened with some degree of satisfaction to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, but the bond question agen g tom 
judgment cannot enter into an account that has been closed, fix 
determined, reported to Congress in some cases for thirty years and 
in some cases ten years and in some cases nine years. I can see that 
in the current accounts ranning along on the of June there might 
be differences, as the Senator has explained; but bear in mind that 
there are six weeks allowed by law, and practice four months allowed 
to close up those accounts before they report to Congress. From June 
to November is always allowed for the purpose of correcting such 
errors as the Senator speaks of, The accounts are kept open, as the 
Senator knows better than I do, for four or five months. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. But the accounts are kept open, not in refer- 
ence to the loans and indebtedness of the country, but kept open so 
as to get the receipts of money actually paid on or before the 30th of 
June. The accounts of receipts are kept open for the purpose of 
showing in the following December the amount actually received 
during the last fiscal year; but it does not show the loan account. 
The loan account closes right down on the 30th of June. 

Mr. DAVIS. The Senator will know that in 1870 or 1871 when 
these tables were remodeled and restated, according to what Secre- 
tary Bristow says, there were no bonds being issued, there were no 
bonds coming into the Treasury at that time? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. We were always changing them. 

Mr. DAVIS. You must issue new bonds in exchange for old bonds; 
but I cannot see—and I haye given it all the thought ible—how 
it is that when you go back, as was done in 1870 and 1871, when the 
debt statement was remodeled, from 1836 down to 1870; and the re- 
statement made a difference in some years of a million and in other 
years of nearly $100,000,000, and in the aggregate the total was de- 
creased $247,000,000 from the previous statements. I can see very 
well on the bond question if one year it was too much and in others 
too little the result in the end would come out about balance; but 
how it is that the public indebtedness has increased in the aggregate 
over $200,000,000, I have not been able to see. Look at the other state- 
ments; take the expenditures, or take the revenue after it had gone 
into the Treasury, how was it got out and how it was reported after- 
ward at different amounts. I know there will be a difference in the 
accounts between the ister and the Treasurer, but there should be 
no difference, if the books are kept properly, between the Register 
and the Secretary’s office. How this t difference has come in dif- 
ferent times I am unable to account for, and I have given it all the 
consideration I have been able to give it, 

Mr. BOUTWELL. It would be difficult for me to explain it any 
further. If you take one year, the honorable Senator from West 
Virginia does not observe that when we went back and L cong heath the 
statements of previous years, those statements baying been made up 
and reported on the basis of warrants, the account was restated upon 
the basis of receipts and expenditures; and, therefore, there would 
be just the same difference if that account were restated ten years 
after the transaction had taken place as there would have been if the 
account had been stated- at the time on that basis, That did not 
make any difference; it produced the same result. 

Mr. DAVIS. The books had been regularly balanced every year 
e reports made to Congress, and there had been no difference in 


m. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Because they were stated on a different theory ; 
that is on the theory of receipts and expenditures, and the original 
entries were made on the theory of warrants. Therefore, in each year 
there would be a difference 8 upon the amount of business 
going on at the time. Now what is the point on which I should make 
complaint in regard to the theory of the Senator from West Virginia ? 
He finds, as in 1865 perhaps, a difference of $10,000,000; that is, in 
1865 he finds that the statement of the accounts on the basis of war- 
rants and the statement of the accounts on receipts and expenditures 
differs $10,000,000, which could be explained, as the Senator from 
West Virginia can very well see, by the business in transitu between 
the Register’s Office and the Office of Treasurer. Suppose in 1866 there 
are $10,000,000 difference also, the result of the same facts, I do not 
think that it is reasonable to add those two $10,000,000 together and 
say “there is a difference of $20,000,000.” In that way, as I under- 
stand, the $20,000,000 of difference are arrived at. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator from Connecticut desires to 
will not interfere with him; but this is a point on which I desire 
information. Lonly want a moment longer, as I see the Senator from 
Massachusetts is willing to explain as far as he can these discrepan- 
cies, for there are great discrepancies in the reports to Congress, As 
to the books, I am not able to state. I understand, and the Senator 
knows better than I do whether it is a fact or not, that when this 
re-examination took place, though the Register is the official book- 
keeper of the Government and his Office the final resting-place of all 
warrants on which money bas been paid, there was no re-examina- 


on, I 


tion in that Office whatever of warrants or books, but a statement 
was made up in the Secretary’s Office, sent from the Secretary’s Office 
to the Register, and he directed to make his annual statement to Con- 
gress correspond with the sheet sent from the Secretary’s Office, with- 


out regard to the facts or figures or warrants in his own Office. I 
understand that to beso. Ido not state it fora fact; but it comes so 
straight to me that, unless the Senator says it is not so, I state it as a 
fact; I believe it to be a fact. 

Mr. BOUTWELL, I have no doubt this is true, after the investi- 
gation was made in the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
with reference to future statements of the balances in previous years, 
the Register, either of his own motion or by some direction or under- 
standing, made up his statement to correspond with the statement 
made in the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury. I have no doubt 
of that; but I read the other day in the presence of the Senate a let- 
ter from the Registerof the Treasury directed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated I think in 1871, in which he said that he had been 
over these accounts independently of the examination made in the 
Office of the Secre of the Treasury and found that his results cor- 
responded exactly with those attained in the Office of the Secretary, 
an > gave the tables showing the processes by which the result was 
reached. 

Mr. DAVIS. I listened with some attention to the letter read and 
afterward read it, and I think the Senator from Massachusetts is 
probably mistaken as to what the Register says. I understand from 
that letter that there was no examination whatever in his Office. He 
is the official book-keeper of the Government and his Office is the final 
resting-place of all warrants and the only office from which a re- 
statement of the accounts could be made. I understand that in that 
Office there was no re-examination ; it was made in the Secretary’s Of- 
fice. I understand that if there had been such a re-examination, go- 
ing back to 1836, forty years of time, it would have taken perhaps 
five years to have done it. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. O, no. 

Mr. DAVIS. Every warrant in that Office would have had to be re- 
examined so as to restate the account and I understand there were 
millions upon millions of them. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. The exact fact, as I understand it, was that for 
the yea: 1870 the statements of the Register were based upon the ex- 
amination made in the office of the e of the Treasury. I 
have no doubt about that. His report for 1870 was based on the ex- 
aminations made in the office of the Secretary ; but that he then pro- 
ceeded independently to an examination from 1836, when there was 
no 1 debt of any magnitude, and reached a result for himself, 
and that result corresponded exactly with the result previously 
reached in the office of the Secretary. 

Mr. DAVIS. I understand exactly different. I think the Senator 
is mistaken, and I might say that I had a conversation with the Reg- 
ister, 5 1 not for two or three months past, and I asked the ques- 
tion, as I thought I had aright to do, whether or not the warrants in 
his Office since he had been there had ever been re-examined so as to 
make out the fact whether or not the statements as remodeled in the 
Secretary’s office were true, and I understood that there had been no 
re-examination of hice ered 4 that Office, a his statements were 
supposed to correspond with the reports to Congress at the time the 
wae made. That is my understanding. I understand—the Benatar 
can correct me if it is not so—that in that Office there has never been 
a re-examination of the accounts up to the present day. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I understand differently, that there has been a 
thorough examination and re-examination. There have been two 
examinations in the Register’s Office. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then itis unfortunate that the Committee on Finance, 
who had four or five months to examine and make the report as to 
whether ornot the figures I had presented were correct, did not learn 
that fact. I understand that committee, though they attempt to ex- 

lain them away, do not impeach a single figure. Every figure that 

presented was taken from the official statements to 5 and 
is correct. I understand that that committee, as a committee, or 
perhaps as individuals, never asked a question in the Department 
as to whether or not there was a restatement made or how it was 
made or how it came to be made. The Senator himself was a mem- 
ber of that committee, and he knows whether or not the committee 
as a committee visited the Department and made any examination. 
I understand they did not. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I did not act with the committee at all. I 
never met with the committee or conversed with any member on the 
subject. 

. EATON. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts did 
not say, as I was very certain he could not say, that there had been 
no forced balances, so called, in the Treasury Department. My friend 
from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] has placed in my hand testimony before 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, which 
is the testimony of General Spinner. I have not had the time nor 
has he to read it through, but I find this: 

By Mr. Witsow: * 2 


Question. Was any part of that fund used to balance the public-debt statements, 
to your knowledge! 
3 I cannot tell. The public-debt statement was a curious thing. I do not 
know how the law has been latterly, but when I first came into the Treasury the 
was directed by law to publish weekly statements in öns or two 


‘Treasurer 
in the city of Washington. I found that they prepared a statement upstairs and 
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published it, to which my name was attached, and I objected to that. They did 
not want me to publish my statement. 

Q. Who did not want you to publish your statement? 

A. The Secretary of the Treasury or his assistant. That was Mr. Harrington, I 


think under Mr. Chase, and was carly in the war. They would publish a state- 


ment that did not accord with my statement, and I would not permit my name to 
be signed to it, and so they maak to publish a statement as the statement of the 
Treasurer of the United States, and they attached my name to it, but it did not 
emanate from my office. 

Q. Did it differ materially from your statement! 

A. Ido not recollect. remember that they forced balances in some way or 
other so that it did not accord with my statement. ‘They pretended that they had 
done things up-stairs that I did not know any thing about, and I did not like it at 
the time. I ard got the law changed in some way so that it became the duty 
of the Secretary to make the statements. 

Q. And then you were not responsible in any way? 

A. Then I was not ble and knew no about the debt statements and 


a public officer should have no secrets; that the public had a right to know every- 
thing, and when I was asked questions, unless I was prevented from doing it, 
always answered them. 

That is not very full testimony ; it is not explicit testimony; but it 
goes to substantiate what I have been informed and what-I stated 
to the Senate. My information was that there had been forced bal- 
ances in some of departments of the Treasury, and here is a man 
who swears to it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. What officer? 

Mr. EATON. The late Treasurer of the United States, General 
Spinner. He swears it was so. I have just had this put in my hands, 
I heard something aboutit yesterday. 

Now, I say again that the resolution introduced by the Senator 
from West Virginia ought to have been the subject of inquiry by a 
special committee which should have had the power to summon ex- 
perts and expend as much money as was necessary in order that they 
might make a thorough examination of the condition of the Treasury. 
I fear there is something wrong there. My friend from Massachu- 
setts smiles. I will not quote from Shakspeare on that point. [Langh- 
ter.] Isayl fear. [hope not s ped not. If a committee had been 
instituted and that committee ascertained that everything was 
entirely right and correct, I should have rejoiced. It is not for me 
to undertake to injure the name of my country, not for me to 
undertake to injure the name of the Government; but the testi- 
mony of this late officer of the Department seems to me to 
show, in the absence of absolute knowledge on the part of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, that there must have been a change in the 
figures, for there cannot be my friend knows it as well as I do, a 
forced balance unless there be a change in the figures upon some of 
the books of some portion of the Department, is the very mean- 
ing of the term “forced balance“ —false balance, knowingly wrong. 
That is what this man testifies to. His testimony is before the Sen- 
ate. I read precisely what it was and it may go for what it is worth 
before the country. I do not think the testimony of a public officer 
who for many years—I do not know how many 

Mr. BOUTWELL rose. > 

Mr. EATON. My friend has the right toreply; but I hardly think 
the explanation ought to be made in my speech. There is the testi- 
mony of the late Treasurer of the United States, If it can be ex- 
plained, very well. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I do not propose to explain it away, because I 
do not know anything about it. I have only this to say, that his tes- 
timony as read relates to transactions that took place when Mr. Har- 
pe ba was Assistant 8 of the Treasury, in the administration 
of Governor Chase, and therefore I have really no means of knowi 
about it more than other persons unless it had come to me by tradi 
tion in the Treasury Department. Ido not consider myself any more 
responsible for it—— 

Mr. EATON. O, you are not on trial. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Than for the administration of Albert Galla- 
tin. I have only to say that I never heard of such acase. After I 
became the Secretary of the Treasury, by law and by usage, the 
statements of the public debt were aoa. by the Secretary of the 

ury, and I never had any interference with General Spinnes in 
regard to that, except in so far as from his office the facts were fur- 
nished on which the statements were made. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. What was the fund to which he referred, the 
naval pension money? 

Mr. BOUTWELL, I do not know. I have not read it. 

Mr. EATON. My friend from Massachusetts almost seems to take 
the ground that I have got him on trial. 

3 eee ceed yo $ ee there is this to be said: I have 

n made responsible, an m that responsibility I do not shrink, 
for having issued the statements of 1870 and 1871, —— I mean to say 
that the utmost investigation in my judgment will show that those 
statements are correct and that the statements made in previous 
times were erroneous, but upon that point wecannotsettle it here—— 

Mr. EATON. There may have been a great deal of stealing before 
you came in. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. This was introduced in connection with the 
other matter, and I thought it proper to say that so far as the testi- 
mony showed they were transactions that occurred six or eight years 
before I had anything to do with the Treasury. 

Mr. EATON. Daring the war. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to call the attention of my friend from 
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Connecticut, who does not intend to put this thing in a false light I 
am sure, to the fact that if he looks a little further back in this tes- 
timony of General Spinner, he will see, so far as I can now judge 
from a hasty perusal, that he was being inquired of about the naval 

nsion fund, as there appears on the preceding page this question 
ie Mr. Wilson: 


Q Was any part of this fund ever transferred to the naval pension fund 
the 


Ido not know. The naval pension fund was a very large fund, upon which 

alow rate of interest—4 per cent., I think, though I do not rec- 

ollect y. That fund was in the Treasury along while, aud I do not know 
but it is there yet. 


Then the inquiries go on to know whether any part of this fund 
was transferred to Jay Cooke & Co., and he says he does not know, 
and then comes what my friend read. Now, it may turn out, and I 
suspect it probably will, that this sup forcing of balances was 
a mere question whether the naval pension fund, which hassometimes 
been regarded as a separate trast, and at other times as belonging 
to the United States, was carried into the statements of the public 
debt. 

Mr. EATON. I do not suppose this touches it at all. It was a bal- 
ance, it was the public-debt statement about which he was speaking. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As affected by the naval-pension fund. 

Mr. EATON. No matter what affected it; it was the public-debt 
statement he was speaking about, and that they forced balances in 
that publie-debt statement. I do not think my friend from Vermont 
has bettered this thing any I certainly do not want anythin 
added. I had not it; I did not know to what it referred. It 
was put into my hands while I was conversing with my friend from 
Massachusetts, but I want it distinctly understood that I will make 
an examination into this testimony and ascertain hereafter. I only 
read it because it showed what I had been informed by another offi- 
cer in the De ent heretofore was true, that there had been forced 
balances in that De nt. Now, Mr. President, I leave that. . 

Mr. DAVIS. Allow me to say that I believe the pension fund has 
never come up to $20,000,000. It has been about $14,000,000. The 
amount involved in a single year here is nearly $100,000,000 in some 
cases, so that it could not be the pension fund that caused the differ- 


ence. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I am merely taking the testimony of the wit- 
nesses referred to. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. President, I find certain tables published in the 
RECORD of the 24th of July, introduced by the honorable Senator 
from Massachusetts, and if he will permit me—if the question is an 
improper one he may decline to answer it, and he will pardon me for 
putting it—I should like to know if the Senator is responsible for 
the correctness of this statement? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. No, sir; I am not. I am only responsible for 
this: that Mr. Conant, the present Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
under whose direction the tables were made, is an honest man; that 
he has honestly done his duty; that they have been honestly reported 
te him by his subordinates, and that he has reported honestly to the 
Senate. I presented the statement, taking that much responsibility. 

Mr. EATON. Those tables are not true, and I did not suppose that 
the honorable Senator from Massachusetts was or would be responsi- 
ble for statements that right on their face are manifestly false and 
incorrect; and ifthe Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Conant, 
puts his name to statements of this character to go broadcast through- 
out this land he ought to be removed from his office, for he is not a 
fit man to occupy it. The statements are not true. I am not now 
talking about an opinion which Mr. Conant may have; I am not now 
talking abont his judgment with regard to a matter; that isanother 
thing; but he puts before the country what he as an accountant 
knows is not true; and I shall be soon done with this gentleman, for 
I would not dishonor this body nor disgrace myself by going through 
with this whole table before the Senate when I can cover it up with 
frand in one minute. 

Just see how this man makes out his statements. He is trying to 
show—this is pretty poor business he has got into—that it cost buta 
trifle more to sup the Government of the United States in 1875 
than it did in 1860, and he has produced a statement here—the hon- 
orable Senator from Massachusetts has put it before the Senate and 
it has gone to the people—and in order to reduce the expenditures in 
the year 1875 what has he done—not my friend, but Mr. Conant? 
He finds, after making deductions amounting to I believe $189,000,000 
owing to the war, that the expenses of all the different Departments 
of the Government of the United States not increased by warexpend- 
itures were in 1875 $84,773,762.49. Now, what does he do to reduce it 
still further? He deducts 12,474; per cent., the average premium on 
gold during the year, the expenditures here given bein currency, 
while those of 1860 were in gold—$10,745,074.40. Ho takes that from 
the $84,773,762.49, and that leaves as the 1 85 of the Government, 
taking out the war expenses, 87 4, 028, 688.00. 

When I stamp a thing with fraud upon its very face in one respect, 
Ido not take up the time of the Senate with the miserable conelu- 
sions of a miserable accountant. Just think of it one moment. In 
order to reduce the expenditures in the opinion of the people of the 
United States so as to bring them down to very nearly what they 
kiy fifteen harry o; 2 a out for the pees 8 gold 
and currency $10,745,074.40, being 127 per cent. upon the gross 
amount of $24,000,000 and over. Now look at it, mark it, see the 
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fraud of this Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 


I know what he meant ectly well. It would be a matter of argu- 
ment if it were true. It was as there was a diference of over 124 
per cent. between the purchasing power of coin and paper, therefore 
it was proper to deduct that. My friend from Massachusetts bows 
his head as though that were correct. Now let us look at it for one 
moment. I will settle this question in one moment so that there will 
be no more attempts by anybody to sustain a set of tables of this 
character. What was the civil list? Fourteen million eight hun- 
dred and ninety-one thousand four hundred and forty dollars and 
one cent. What was the foreign list? One million two hundred 
and fourteen thousand eight hundred dollars and eighteen cents. 
What was the payof the Army? Ten million eight hundred and seven- 
thousand seven hundred and sixty dollars and thirty-nine cents. 
+ was the pay of the Navy and Marine Corps? Seven million 
seven hundred and eighteen thousand eight hundred and forty-seven 
dollars and four cents, making in all $34,695,853.62, which was paid 
in currency. The purchasing power of the currency had nothing to 
do with this amount. Suppose it had all been pee into my hands as 
for the civil list or the pay of the Army and the Navy, it is not for 
matters purchased for the Army or the Navy; it is the mere bills 
that were paid for the pay of the soldiers in the Army and the ma- 
rines and sailors of the Navy. The amount with which he has gone 
to the people, which is entirely a fraud, was $4,400,000 in round num- 
bers. There is $4,400,000 shown to be an absolute fraud in the very 
inception of this thing. Am I right? Who will dispute it? I do 
not say that the whole ten millions is a fraud. That is another mat- 
ter. i say this, the expenses of the civil list were paid in currency. 
If any Senator will deny it I will give him the floor, The expenses 
of the Army, $10,870,760, were paid in currency. It is the pay-bill of 
the Army, not the beef and pork that are bought or the powder and 
shot. The pay of the Navy and Marine Corps was $7,718,847 and it 
was all paid in currency. And yet this Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States has dared to say that there should be 
a deduction of $4,400,000 in favor of the expenses of the Government 
in 1875 on these items because of the difference between gold and 
currency. Sir, it is a fraud upon the people of the United States. I 
rejoice that my distinguished friend from Massachusetts did not back 
this frand.. That he had not examined it I know, for if he had he 
would not have presented it and had it go before the people of the 
United States. 

I said I would not go through this, and I will not, because it would 
take me two hours; but I desire it to go upon the record and go be- 
fore the country that this fraud is unmasked to the tune of over 
$4,000,000 in one item; and hereafter when we do go beforo the peo- 
ple we shall show that there are more than forty other millions in the 
sameway. Sir, this Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States undertakes to make figures to go forth to the people to be used 
as a campaign speech, and they are false. I pronounce them to be 
false. Any Senator who will look at them will know that they are 
false. Iam not now talking—that is matter of argument—whether 
it would be a proper deduction because of the difference between the 

urchasing power of paper and gold. That is another question. But 

t was when paper was used that this Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has fraudulently said to the people of the United States that 
there should be a difference of over $4,000,000 made in these three 
items. I say here that when this whole matter is examined it will 
not be merely $4,000,000, but it will be $40,000,000, I do not like to 
find any fault with what my brethren do, but I must say that before 
tables of this character are spread npon the records and sent forth to 
the people of the United States great care ought to be taken to see 
that they are reasonably correct, Of the opinion of this man I have 
nothing to say. I would not give a rush for his opinion, He says 
there should be 828,000,000 taken from the expenses of the Govern- 
ment for miscellaneous matter because of the war, That is his opin- 
ion. I am not going into that at all. It is not worthy of my posi- 
tion, nor of the Senate. When I have unmasked the fraud of the 
man, I leave him to be dissected hereafter by others. 

So I say, Mr. President, in regard to these tables that were presented 
here a few days ago, and have gone forth to the people probably to 
be used as a campaign speech, let this go forth also to show that there 
is fraud here, do show that one of the high officers of the Government 
has been guilty of this frand, and he one of the men who are brought 
here to swear to the Committee on Finance that the accounts of the 
Government are correct. Sir, point me to a man who will put atable 
of this sort forth, that I know, and you know, and every man knows 
who will look at it, is a frand, do not bring that man before this grave 
body in order to make the people believe that the accounts are right 
in the Treasury or soy other Department. 

Sir, what I say with'regard to this pare which was made by the 
Assistant Secre! of the Treasury, ought to have said days and 
days ago, because I know that it has done harm, I know the news- 
papers have seized it, I know that speakers upon the stamp have 
seized it in order to show that there was but little more cost in 1875 
to the poopie of the United States in the maintenance of their Gov- 
ernment than there was in 1860, and I should have made this expla- 
nation long, long ago. 

Mr. President, I desire to say but one other thing, and then I trust it 
will be the last time I shall have occasion to engage in a diseussion 
of this character on the floor of the Senate. I have not desired it. 


I regret that the honorable Senator from Massachusetts had not ex- 
amined this table before he suffered it to be published in the RECORD, 
because whatever his opinion may be in regard to the -propriety of 
making the difference between gold and paper, it is only when gold 
is used, not when paper is used. When paper is used to buy articles 
of cominerce necessary to the Army and to the Navy, that is one 
thing; then it becomes a subject of argument; but when paper is 
used to pay the debts of the United States, to the soldier in the field, 
to the sailor on the ship, then it does not become a matter of argu- 
ment. The honorable Senator from Massachusetts, not gall ty of any 
improper act himself, will regret,in my judgment, as much as I do that 
Da paper has been presented by him without a thorough examina- 
ion, 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I only desire to say in regard to the] com- 
mented on, and especially A to Mr. Conant, that 8 
assert that I think the honorable Senator from Conneticut would not 
have used the word “fraud” once, much less frequently, in regard to 
Mr, Conant if he had considered that in this paper there was no con- 
cealment whatever, It is a statement of the expenditures for the 
year and a specific statement of the deductions made. There is noth- 
ing con Mr. Conant deducted 12,444, per cent. as the ay: 
premium on gold for the year 1875 upon the idea that as the ex - 
itures for the year 1860 were in a gold currency and the expenditures 
of 1875 were in a paper currency, and that paper currency was depre- 
ciated to the extent of over 125 per cent. on the dollar, it was a rea- 
sonable thing in coming at the comparative statement of the expenses 
for the two years to equalize the currency and put the ex sar 
of both years in gold. That may be an error; it may not be wrong; 
but certainly even in the popular sense, to say nothing of legal sense, 
there was no fraud in it. There was a perfectly clear statement of 
the manner in which he had proceeded in the statement, and I should 
differ with the honorable Senator from Connecticut in regard to the 

roprioty of that statement, For example, consider one item amount- 
ing to $10,000,000 and more, which he stated, the pay of the Army, 
It is very well known that we advanced the pay of the Army from 
thirteen to sixteen dollars a month, more than 20 per cent., on account 
of the depreciated value of the currency in which they were to be 
paid, and when Mr. Conant made his deduction of 12} per cent, he 
reduced the sum less than it had been increased by the legislation of 
Congress in ne to the pay of the Army. So as to the pay of the 
Navy, my recollection, not distinct, is that during the war and when 
our money was depreciated the pay of the Navy was increased. I think 
no person can come to any other conclusion than this, that when you 
undertake to ascertain the comparative expenses of the Government 
in two years the expenses should be stated in the same currency, 
whether it be coin or whether it be paper. But the facts are all upon 
the document. Every person, the Senator from Connecticut and 
everybody else, can form a judgment for himself whether the pro- 
cesses are right. There was noconcealment as to what the processes 
were. I have only risen to say that I see no element of fraud in the 
statement so far as Mr. Conant is concerned, but only an op u- 
nity for an honest difference of opinion as to whether he should have 
made a deduction on account of the payments being in paper in 1875 
as against gold in 1860, 

Mr. EATON. One moment. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Connecticut 
will allow me, I desire to express my surprise that a Senator who or- 
dinarily observes so carefully the amenities of official as well as 
social life should allow himself to employ such terms of opprobrium 
as those which he has directed against the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in connection with the report to which he has referred. 
Passing by the merits of the question under discussion, I exceedingly 
regret that my friend should use such lan toward an officer 
whose only offense is that he entertains and has expressed certain 
views and conclusions concerning which the Senator entertains a dif- 
ferent opinion. 

Mr. EATON. Laccept the rebuke of the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska in good temper, but I have no words to take back. Iam 
only sorry that the Senator from Massachusetts proceeds to defend 
this man; that is all. That I regret. He proceeds to defend the 
Assistant Secretary in a transaction full of deceit, as is perfectly 
plain. He takes the entire expenditures after he has executed judg- 
ment upon one hundred millions more or less, and he proceeds then 
to deduct 12,334, per cent. from the whole amount, and my friend from 
Massachusetts tries to excuse him on the ground that the Army pay 
was increased some time. Was the civil pay increased? Wasevery- 
thing increased enough to make up the forty-nine millions which I 
read? No, Mr. President, not so. It was an error. It was designed 
to deceive the le. 5 

Mr. WALLACE obtained the floor. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALLACE. I will yield for the present to the Senator ‘from 
South Carolina. 

Mr, PATTERSON, I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania for yielding to me. I have been trying to get the floor 
all day. 

Mr. President, the resolution of the Senator from Indiana pro- 

to print 10,000 copies of the President’s message. Objection is 
made to that on the ground that the pa are ex parte, Let us 
inquire into the nature of these papers. The first paper is a letter of 
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Governor Chamberlain, of South Carolina, to the President. Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain is a man of ability, cool, clear-headed, and mod- 
erate in all his views and not likely to make any hasty statements. 
As an evidence that he has not made any rash statement, let us com- 
the date of his letter with the date of the transactions at Ham- 
eres His letter is dated the 22d of July; the riot occurred at Ham- 
burgh on the 8th of July. There were thus two full weeks. Hamburgh 
is only eighty miles from Columbia, the State capital of South Carolina, 
with which it has railroad and te 98 communication. Now, will 
any person believe that Governor Chamberlain wrote this letter with - 
outa full knowledge of all the facts, without every effort on his part to 
all the information he could in to the transaction? Governor 
hamberlain before he sends his letter to the President waits until 
he gets a report from his attorney-general ; and let me say right here 
in to this letter of Governor Chamberlain that it has been pub- 
lished in the South Carolina papers, in democratic and in republican 
papers, and as far as I have noticed a majority of the democratic pa- 
sg! the State have indorsed and joined in the statement of the 
as made by the governor in this letter. There are some news- 
pers representing a certain portion of the democratic party in South 
Porolina that do not approve of this letter. They charge Governor 
Chamberlain with going out of his way in writing; but I have not 
scen in any one of the papers an attempt to deny the facts as set 
forth by him. 

Governor Chamberlain occupies this position in South Carolina: His 
administration has been so acceptable to the le of the whole State, 
to the people of all parties, that to-day the democratic party in South 
Carolina is divided upon the question whether they shall nominate a 
democratic candidate for governor on the 15th of Angust or whether 
they shall wait until the republicans make a nomination in September, 
and if they nominate Mr. Chamberlain, whether they (the democrats) 
will not accept him as their candidate for governor. This letter comes 
from a gentleman holding that position to both ies in South Car- 
olina; and it is fair to presume, as he seems to haye pleased both 
parties in his administration as governor, that he told as near the truth 
as he could get at the truth in writing his letter to the President. 

The following is the entire text of the letter, of which only por- 
tions have been heretofore published here: l 


STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Columbia, July 22, 1876. 
Sm: The recent massacre at Ham 


to of events. 
lace, manifestly impossible to determine with absolute cer- 
. ting . 
borgh. The demand which was made by upon the militia company forthe 
surrender of their arms, taken in connection with t fact that the militis are not 


count of their race or tical 
adequate cause for such a de ex in the fact that the militia company was 
composed of negroes, or in tho addi fact that they were, besides negroes, 


members of the repablican y: 
3 white men, and 


burgh. I mention 
dex of the motives and aims which inspired those who brought on this conflict. 
As affecting the however, the 


and political elation has been caused by this massacre in the minds 


white people and democrats, The fears of the correspond 
of the other side. ones 


through the newspapers or otherwise here, on the white or side, u 
this matter, have coi ed the massacre. Their a to such conduct 
not, however, sufliced to prevent this massacre, nor do I see any 


the expressed 
4 their communities, and go iorward without fear of pub- 


gence as com 
roperty of 


em an easy physical superiority thus far over the recently emanci race, 
which still exhibit the effects of their long slavery in their habit of g to the 
nore im and resolute will and the int re- 
sources of the white men. 


Add to this that in almost every southern community there may be found a con- 
siderable number of caring, jawie reckless white — — ws Loe to arms and 
deeds of violence, over w. the restraints of the sentiments of the better and 
more conservative classes of society have little, if any, power, who are ired 
by am intense and brutal hatred of the negro as a free man, and more parti y 
as a goer 175 a ee spo are, 9 the ee — x ele give 
rise to, and in of fac’ ve , near scenes 
which oceur in the Southern States. Besides a 8 
here, a fact which, in my judgment, marks and e the world-wide difference 
between the effects of such occurrences as this at burgh upon the mass of the 
white people here and the effects of deeds of blood and lence upon the people 
of other sections of the country; namely, that such occurrences as this at Ham- 
burgh have generally resulted in what is thought to be political advantage to the 
eee From this fact it results that the white people here are in- 
duced, to a coi ble extent, to overlook the naked brutality of the occurrence 


this, another fact must be noted 


and seek to find some excuse or explanation of conduct which ought to receive only 
unqualitied abhorrence and condemnation, followed by speedy and adequate pun- 


ishment. In this way it often happens that a few reckless. men are permitted or 
encourag.d to terrorize a whole community and Sonar h freedom of action on the 
part of those who differ from them in political opinions. The more respectable 
portions of the white people here content themselves with verbal perfunctory de- 
nunciations and never adopt such measures or arouse such a public sentiment as 
would here, as well as elsewhere, put a stop to such occurrences. 

In respect to the Hamburgh massacre, as I have said, the fact. is unquestionable 
that it has resulted in great immediate alarm among the colored le and all re- 


blicans in that section of the State. Judging from past experience, they see in 
is occurrence a new evidence of a purpose to subject the majority of the voters 
in that vicinity to such a degree of tear as to keep them from polls on election 


aay, ond thus reverse or stifle the true political voice of the majority of the peo- 
e. 


r But the Hamburgh massaere has produced another effect. It has, asa matter of 
ief on the part of most republicans here that this affair at 
is only the beginning of a series of similar race and party collisions in 
our State, the deliberate aim of which is believed by them to be the political sub- 
jugation and control of this State. They see, therefore, in this event what fore- 
shadows a campaign of blood and violence, such a campaign as is popularly known 
as a campaign ucted on the “ Mississippi plan.” 
From what I have now said it will not be ditheult to understand the feeling of a 
pom) a fae the citizens in a considerable part of this State. It is one ot intense 
itude for their lives and liberties. It is one of fear that, in the passion and 
excitement of the current political ort gee physical violence is to be used to 
overcome the political will of the people. I confine myself here to a statement of 
what I believe to be the facts of present situation in this State as connected 
with the public and order, without any expression of my individual feelings 
and opi y first duty is to seek to restore and preserve public peace aut 
order, to the end that every man in South Carolina may 3 and safely enjoy all 
his civil rights and privileges, including the right to vote. It is to this end that I 
now call your at n to these matters. I shall go forward to do all in my power 
as governor to accomplish the ends above indicated, but I deem it important to ad- 
vise you of the facts now stated, and to solicit from you some indication of your 
views upon the questions presented. To be more specific, will the General Gov- 
en = exert itseif rously 8 repress arene in 3 fica part gies t 
itical campaign on the part of persons belonging to either po when- 
Er thal vileto shall be be nd the control of State authorities! Win the 
General Government take such precautions as may be suitable, in view of the feel- 
ing of alarm already referred to, to restore confidence to the poor le of both 
races and political parties in this State, by such a distribution of the military forces 
now here as will render the intervention of the Government prompt and 
effective, if it shall become necessary, in restoring peace and order 
It seems to add that Iam moved to make this communication to you 
no motive or feeling save such as should animate me as the chief executive of th 
State, bound to do justice to all and to oppress none. I venture to say that I have 
given sufficient evidence by my whole conduct in this office be tee governor, I am 
guided by my oath of ofhce and my duty to all the people. I challenge an poe 
or indication, from any word or actof mine as governor, that Iam capable of doing 
9 den 3 any citizen of this State. But I do deem it my 
solemn duty to do my utmost to secure a fair and free election in this State; to 
protect every man in the free enjoyment of his political rights, and to see to it that 
no man or combination of men, 9 party, shall overawe or put in fear 
FFCCCCCCC vik testes E 
n results, I now cep there are man 
y ke the aid which, under the 
Constitution and laws, the authorities of the General Government may extend 
under certain circumstance. 


safely as to vote right; 
pretext, bodies of citizens can 
absenting themselves from the polls, or votiug in 


, the foundation of every man's 
om is — if not fatally, shaken. 
ormation res the followin; 
of Hon. William 3 attorney- general of this State; the 
W. Purvis, adjatant and i 
eral M. C. Butler; 


apy ot A ae by me to Hon. T. J. ROBERTSON ; 
an address to the A people by the colored people of Charleston, and a sim- 
ilar address b, leading representatives 
of the te, at Columbia, on the 20th instant. 
t servant, 
D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Governor of South 


The PRESIDENT. 


I now ask attention to the letter of the President in reply to the 
letter of Governor Chamberlain. I have been amazed, and I am sure 
the country will be no less so, to hear the criticisms of Senators on this 
letter. How the President could have said less I am at a loss to con- 
ceive, and in their cooler moments, when this subject is contemplated 
in the light of history, those Senators who have condemned the Pres- 
ident willregret that their partisan feelings should have led them so 
far astray. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1876. 

DEAR Sm: I am in receipt of your letter of the 22d of July, and all the inclosures 
enumerated e bee ye ap the late barbarous massacre of innocent 
men at the town of Hamburgh, South Carolina. The views which you express as 
F office, and to the citizen, to secure to all their 
civil rights, including the right to vote according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, and the further duty of the Executive of the nation to give all needful 
aid, when properly called on to do so, to enable you to insure this inalienable right, 
I fully concurin, The scene at Hamburgh, as cruel, bloodthirsty, wanton, unpro- 
voked, and as uncalled for as it was, is only a repetition of the course that has 
pursued in other southern States within the last bab oe uotably in Mississippi 
and Louisiana. 3 is governed . Be cials chosen through fraud 
and violence such as would scarcely be accredited to savages, much less to a civil- 
ized and Christian 5 — How long these things are to continue or what is to be 
the final remedy, great Ruler of the universe only knows, I have an 


abiding faith that the remedy will come, and come speedily, and earnestly ho 

There has never been a desire on the part of the 

3 claimed for one State that is not freely 
y be the right to kill negroes and republicans 


that it will come poucet, 
North to humiliate the South. 
accorded to all the others, unless it ma 
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without fear of hment and without loss of caste or reputation. This has 
veemed to be a age claimed by a few States. 
I repeat again that I fully agree with you as to the measure of your duties in the 


prese y. and as to my duties. Go on, and let every governor, where the 
same dangers threaten the peace of his State, go on in the conscientious perform - 
ance of his duties to the humblest as well as the proudest citizen, and I will 

every aid for which I can find law or constitytional power. Government that can- 
not give protection to the life, property, and all guaranteed civil rights (in this 
e greatest is an-untrameled ballot) to the citizen is in so far a failure, and 


must fall upon the ity as well as the innocent. g the that the 
better judgment and co-operation of the citizens of the State over which you have 
presided soably may enable you to secure a fair and punishment of all offenders, 


tions named in the foregoing, I subscribe m; respectfally, your obedient 
servan 
y U. S. GRANT. 
Hon. D. H. CHAMBERLAIY, 
Governor of South Carolina. 


But the governor waited until he could get further information. He 
sent Mr. Stone, his attorney-general, to Hamburgh to attend the inves- 
tigation and inquire into the transaction and make a report to him. 
Now who is Mr. Stone? He is a young gentleman, well known as an 
upright lawyer of Charleston. He is a republican, but I have never 
known him to take any active part in 8 I can safely say 
he is respected by people of all classes. He goes to Hamburgh and 
makes this report to the governor of the State. The report of the 
eee npn is inclosed by Governor Chamberlain to the Presi- 
dent, It is as follows: 


OFFICE oF ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Columbia, South Carolina, July 12, 1876. 


Sm: A to uestof Monday last, I have visited Hamburgh for the 
5 of the facts co: with the killing of several mea there 
en the night of the 8th of July. 


My information has been derived poor Sey Trial Justice Rivers and from the 
mony of persons who have been exam before the onean, nowin ses- 
sion, and from those who received wounda from the armed bod white men who 
had taken them prisoners. From this information the following facts seem to be 
clearly established : 

During the administration of Governor Scott a company of State militia was or- 
ized at Hamburgh, of which Prince Rivers was captain. This company was 
wnas Company A, Ninth Regiment National Guard of the State of South Caro- 

lina. Arms were at time furnished to it, and some ammunition. 

This 5 , previous to May, 1876, had for some time but few names on its 

rolls, drill 88 , and scarcely kept alive its ene. But in May of this 
year the number of members increased to about eighty, and one Doc A was 


chosen captain. 

On the 4th of July the com drilled on one of the public streets in the town 
of Hamburgh. The street on which they drilled was between one hundred and 
one hundred and fifty feet wide; but it was little used, and was o wn with 
grass sane that portion which was used as a carriage-road. While the com- 
pany was thus drilling Thomas Butler and Henry Getzen, his brother-in-law, came 
along in a carriage, and demanded that the company should make way for them. 
Adams halted the company, remonstrated with Butler and Getzen for thus seeking 
to interfere with the Compas „and called their attention to the fact-that there was 
b e en une ln 1 ny to pass. 1 ty 

inding them unwilling rn out 0 r couree, Adams finally opened ranks 
and allowed them to drive through. 

This incident seems to have angered Butler and Getzen, who made complaint 
before Trial Justice Rivers agajnst the militia company for obstructing the high- 

a warrant against A as 


way. The trial justice on the seving day issu 
he was the cap of the N had him brought before him for 
During tho progress of the trial dams was arrested by the trial justice for con- 
tempt of court, and subsequently the case was continued until four o'clock Satar- 
W afternoon, July 8. 

t that time Butler and Getzen, with General M. C. Butler, who bad been om- 
ployed by Robert J. Butler, father of the former, as their attorney, repaired to the 
office of the trial justice, but Adams did not appear. 

General Butler inquired as to thenature of tho charges against Adams, and asked 
if the trial justice was to hear the case as trial justice or in his official capacity of 
major-general of militia. To this the trial justice replied that he was to hear the 
case as atrial justice, but if the facts showed that a military offense had been com- 
mitted, Adams would have to be tried by a court-martial. General Butler then 
stated that he thought the case might be arranged, and at his e. ger time was 

ven him to see the es, Aftor this the trial justice did not see General But- 

ler at his office, but learned that he had gone over to Augusta. In the mean time 
the trial justice had been informed that some two or three hundred armed white men 
were in bu: mili 

should surrender 


of which the company 
had its armoty and drill-room, and where it was then assembled, and told Captain 


I 1 

thority to take them. After this interviow Rivers returned to General Butler, with 
whom was Robert J. Butler. He told them the decision to which the company had 
come. Then Robert J. Butler said that General Butler was his attorney; that he 
had come to settle the matter. If the company would apologize for the insult to 
his son and son-in-law he would do nothing more, but the w matter was in Gen- 
eral Butler's hands. General Butler said that as the men would not meet him he 
would have no more to do with them. General Butler was asked by Rivers if he 
would e the safety of the town should the militia surrender their airms. 
He said that would d: on how the men behaved themselves afterward. This 
statement is confirmed by S. P. Pixley. 


While these n ons were gon, 3 white men in the town 
were concentrated on the bank of the river near the Sibley building. Soon after 


6 without irk ig any ove. The in the 
upon the armery, but without injuring any one. persons in es- 
b; of ladders, and hid under oors of adjacent buildings 
The first man killed by the whites was James Cook, town marshal. He had been 
in tho armory, but was not a member of the company. He had gone into the street 
from the rear of the Sibley building, and was at once fired on and fell dead in- 
stantly, pierced by five or six bullets. Afterward the whites bogsa 
for the members of the 7 oe A They succeeded in getting, t 
au 


rty of arm 
arms in their hands, 


canines among the by-standers Hi 
tok ¢ other men from ki 


the two gentlemen of Augusta, named Twiggs 
to them” Sid bo should not be 


The rely wee in the affirmative. Ho was then shot in the back. Messrs. Twi 
and Chaffee then said if he was shot again they would shoot the ones who did e 
They took him off, and had him taken to Augusta. He was shot before Attaway 
was killed. He may recover from his wounds, 

One Butler Edwards was taken as a prisoner. He says he was taken before Gen- 
eral Butler, who at the time was in the street near the Sibloy building. This was 
about twelve o'clock. 

Threats were made to shoot him. General Butler directed that he be taken to 
the others, Herecognized among the crowd one Captain Carnile and Dunbar, 
of Augusta; said he had a long talk with the former. He was the prisoners 
who were let loose and told to run; as they ran they were fired at, and he was shot 
in the head. He was not a member of the company. 

Willis Davis, one of the members of the company, was taken to the place where 
were the other prisoners. The men stated John Swaringen, of Edgefield. 
County, had charge of the prisoners. He states that he saw General Butler before 
the men were killed, who asked him what he was doing, and told him he would have 

h of it before he got through. He was shot in the arm near the elbow when 
about twenty paces distant from the crowd. The ball is still in his arm, and he suf- 
fers much He also states that some of the young men from Georgia remon- 
strated aga’ shooting the prisoners, but in vain. 

Besides tho killing and wounding of the men herein named, the party broke open 
several stores and houses, and, in some instances, robbed the inmates. They took 
from Mr. Charles Roll, the postmaster, and a very respectable white citizen, a gun 
which he had in his store, and his private property. From an old colored man 
named Jacob Samuels, in his 8 they took a watch and set fire to his house, 
They broke the house of Trial Justice Rivers and did much damage, as well as 
robbed him of clothing. They obtained korosene oil and attempted to set fire toa 
house, but were prevented by Colonel A. P. Butler from doing so. The ropesof the 
public wells were ont, and some fences wore torn down. 

So far as I can learn, the primary object of the whites waa to take away from the 
militia their arms. 

Tho man Parker, who was wounded, states that on Friday, the 7th instant, he 
had a long talk with ono Harrison Butler (white) on Broad street, Augusta. But- 
ler told him that if Rivers did not give orders for the militia to give up their arms 
they would take them any way on the next day. 

On Saturday rumors were a’ in Hamburgh that there were armed parties 
coming in to take the kunaj but little credit was attached to them. 

One of the white citizens of Hamburgh heard a conversation between David 
Phillips and General Butler in the afternoon. Keps talked very big,“ as tho 
gentleman said, and General Butler told him that they wanted guns and 
were bound to have them. 

In the afternoon Colonel A. P. Butler went to the various stores in town and told 
the proprietors that they must not sell-any 1 2 to his men. In spite of this, 
however, some of the men compelled one of storekeepers to furnish them 
Uqnor. From the same person they obtained kerosene oil to use in setting fire to 
a house. 

The whites were armed with guns and small-arms of various kinds, and many of 


them had axes and hatehets. 
h, Mr. Gardner, was informed 


It ee to state that the intendant of Ham 
by General Butler, in an interview with him, that arms of the company must 
be Ea up. 


al Justice Rivers is now holding an inquest and taking the testimony of wit- 
nesses, Until their verdict is rendered it will be im ble to tell who were on- 
gaged in the attack on the militia and the subsequent killing and wounding of tho 
colored men. 

It may be possible that a careful, judicial investigation may show some slight 
errors 2 some of the minor details ated in this report. Bat Makin due allow. 
ance for such errors, the facts show the demand on the militia to give up their 
arms was made by persons without lawful authority to enforce such demand or to 
receive the arms had they been surrendered; that the attack on the militia to 
compel a compliance with this demand was without lawful excuse or justification 
and that after there had been some twenty or twenty-five prisoners captured an 
completely in the power of their captors, and without means of m farther 
resistance, five of them were deliberately shot to death and three more severely 
wounded. It further appears that, not content with thus satisfying their ven- 

ce, many of the crowd added to their guilt the crime of robbery of defense- 
people, and were only prevented from arson by the efforts of their own lead- 

ers. 
Y respectfall 
tet * WILLIAM STONE, 
Attorney-General South Carolina, 

Hon. D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Governor. 

Now, I should say that that was official. It may be ex parte, but it 
certainly is official. The letter of the governor of South Carolina is 
certainly official. I will grant that it may be er parte; but it is an 
ofiicial document, and I will ask Senators this question: Under the 
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Constitution of the United States the governor has a right to call on 
the President of the United States for troops to suppress domestic 
violence. Does the Constitution require the governor before he makes 
that call to wait until the courts have examined the question? Does 


the Constitution of the United States require the governor to wait 
until he can get the whole testimony, until he can hear both sides? 
By no means. If a riot occurs in a State and there is domestic vio- 
lence that he has not the power to suppress, he acts on the testimony 
that is before him, the best information he can get, and he makes his 
call on the President of the United States in conformity with the 
Constitution of the United States. Governor Chamberlain did not 
call on the President in this letter for troops exactly, but he makes 
su tions as to what he deems necessary to be done in the way of 
sending troops already in the State to certain localities. It is an 
official document upon which the President had aright to act. The 
letter of the attorney-general to the governor is an official document, 
and upon that the governor had the right to act. 

Now, we will goa little further. We also find the letter of the 
adjutant-general of the State. He is a State officer, and was sent to 
Hamburgh by order of the governor to investigate the transactions 
and he makes his report to the governor ; the governor incloses that 
tothe President. Is not that an official report? Is not that a report 
which the President of the United States is bound to take notice of, 
and on which he had a right to form his judgment and take action 

The following brief report of that officer tells its own story: 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF ADJUTANT AXD INSPECTOR GENERAL, 
Columbia, South Carolina, July 12, 1876. 
e 
A aro! cre v 

her the 1 wha I poy 5 — proceeded to examine into 8 
ba Fg wipe yen sian ted just such an rance asone would that 
after being raided upon a bontile army, with but this difference, that the latter 
bbery and plunder. as well as murder. Near col- 


would not descend to ro y every 
ored man’s house in the town (and Louis Schiller's, white) was broken into, and 
ture scene of 


ken, boating and clothing stolen, and a general 


could „ as well as from the testimony taken before the coro- 


ner's jury, (copy herewith transmitted.) General M. C. Butler is c with 


being the sole cause of the trouble, and from conversation held with many citizens 

all that had he, Butler, been so disposed, one word from him 
would have stopped the scene of that ensued. 

72 . vito the attention of your excellency to the testimony of P. R. 
Rivers, esq., trial justice at Hamburgh, marked “A,” of John Gardener, esq., in- 
tendant of the town, marked B,“ and also that of Alexander Grinage, page 10 of 

testimony taken before the coroner's jury. 1 W. POR 


Adjutant and Inspector General, South 
His Ex D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
jiao e arie Oommander-in-Ohiaf. 

Now we come to another paper; that is, the evidence taken before 
the coroners jury TOGENE the facts relating to the massacre. 
It is among the documents inclosed by the President in his m 
to the Senate. It contaius a list of the 75 sh 5 5 sworn) and t 
whole testimony taken before the jury. wish I had time to read it. 
I know Senators are tired, but I should like every Senator in this body 
to hear that testimony read. I was surprised on Saturday when this 
matter was brought up to hear a Senator, one of the most distin- 
guished on that side of Chamber, [Mr. THURMAN] say that he had 
read and knew very little about the burgh transaction. I wish 
that Senator was here and I had the time to have the Clerk read this 
testimony, I think that he would join with me, he would join with 
every man in South Carolina who deplores such outrages, in denonne- 
ing the men who commit them. It is a sad and sickening tale of 
“ man’s inhumanity to man.” 

The next is a “Statement of M. C. Butler, of South Carolina.” 
General Butler, the gentleman referred to here, has been charged and 
returned by the coroner’s inquest as one of the parties accessory to 
these murders before the fact. 

I think the Senator from Connecticut said, what has the President 
to do with that? I give the President credit for sending in the let- 
ter of General M. C. Butler. General Butler sends a statement to 
the Register, a newspaper in the city of Columbia, in his own de- 
fense. Governor Chamberlain, I have no doubt, though I do not 
know the fact, inclosed that to the President. The President, to 
show his sense of right and his desire for fair play, his desire to see 
every man heard in his own defense, to give every man an oppor- 
tunity to exonerate himself from these charges, incloses that letter to 
the Senate, so that it may be spread all over the country ; and yet 
fault is found With the President for doing that which I call simple 
8 and if General Butler was here to-day he would thank the 

resident for giving him an opportunity to be heard in this high 
forum in his own defense. 

But the President goes further than that. General Butler was not 
satisfied with his first statement in his own defense to the Columbia 
Register, but he wrote a letter to the editor of the Journal of Com- 
merce in Charleston. I will tell you why he wrote the letter to that 
journal. It is becanse we have a curious state of affairs in South 
Carolina which the people at the North do not understand, bnt very 
well understood throughout the South. The President incloses that 
to the Senate, so that that will come before the public, and yet on 
the other side fault is fonnd with the President because he has done 
that. Isay the President should be entitled to credit for that, too. 


ina. 


The next is a letter from Governor Chamberlain to Hon. T. J. RoB- 
ERTSON. 

Mr. ROBERTSON is a member of this body. He writes to the gov- 
ernor of the State for a statement of the facts in relation to the Ham- 
burgh massacre. Governor Chamberlain sends a statement of the 
facts to my colleague and it is published in the New York Herald. 
The President incloses that for the information of the Senate. That 
is objected to. 

Then we have an address to the American people by the colored 
citizens of Charleston. 

The Senator from Connecticut wants to know what the President 
of the United States has to do with that. O, yes! Mr. President, the 
colored people of Charleston have dared to issue an address to the 
people of the United States asking their sympathy and protection, 
against what? Against murderers; murderers in the democratic 
party; every man of them a member of that party; every man of 
them if he is not hung before the election will vote the democratic 
ticket; and because the colored people of Charleston meet to present 
an address to the poopie of the United States asking for their protec- 
tion against a band of democratic murderers the Senate of the United 
States and the people of the United States are asked by a Senator in 
this body, “ What the President of the United States to do with 
that?” Isay to you that if the President of the United States had 
not sent that to the Senate and given it to the public and given it 
the force and the power of his sanction, he would have fallen short 
of his duty. 

Among the documents is an address by a committee appointed at a 
oan of leading representatives of Columbia, tho capital of the 

tate. 

The first address of colored citizens at Charleston was at a public 
meeting in the city of Charleston. This address is from the leadin 
representatives of the colored people of the whole State assembl 
at Columbia, upon invitation of the chairman of the republican State 
committee. Senators may say in regard to these two documents that 
they are not official; I will grant that; that they are er parte; I will 
grant that; but they come from the representatives of a race who are 
in danger, they come from the representatives of a race who are en- 
titled to the protection of the President of the United States, and of 
this Senate, and of the people of the United States against murder- 
eae, no matter who they are or where they are, and they have a right 
to be heard here in this place and all over this broad country. 

That is all that relate to the Hamburgh massacre. 

No. 11, No. 12, and No. 13 relate to matters in dieser I have 
no more to do with that than any other Senator, but feel a deep in- 
terest in the sad condition of affairs in all the southern States, 
am not like the Senator from Connecticut. I do not know whether 
he has even read these papers, but he says he does not belicve them. 
Let us briefly inquire into them. The district attorney of Mississippi 
writes to the Attorney-General of the United States. I should like 
to know what right the Senator from Connecticut has to dispute what 
the district attorney of Mississippi says to the Attorney-General of 
the United States? By what authority can he say that what this 
man says to his superior officer is not true? I do not know that it is 
true, but I presume it is true. But there is one thing that I do know, 
that I have no riglit to say it is false and I am just as confident that 
he has no right to say it is false. 

So with the “copy of report of a grand jury lately in session in 
Oxford, Mississippi.” That is a report of a grand jary, men who are 
sworn to do their duty, and I take it for granted that it is true; and, 
knowing the condition of affairs in that State, somewhat familiar 
with the election in Mississippi in 1875, I know the “ ways that are 
dark” that are resorted to to carry elections in the South by our demo- 
cratic friends; and I have no doubt about the truth of these docu- 
ments. 

I have referred to all the papers accompanying this message and 
all the papers that are proposed to be printed. The Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. SAULSBURY] on Saturday objected to the printing of those 
documents because they were er parle. In my plain way, I have re- 
plied to that. But the Senator gave another reason for his objection 
to the printing of these documents. His other objection was the ex- 
penea: Mr. President, the other branch of Congress this whole session 

as been engaged in investigating the doings and transactions of 
Federal officers. They have been on a grand and a wild hunt for re- 
publican thieves and they have caught some, and I am gladof it. If 
there is a thief in the republican party, I hope the democrats will find 
him and arrest him and punish him. Ishall be the last man to at- 
tempt to protect republican thieves. There is not a republican Sen- 
ator on this floor who has ever by implication or his vote attempted 
to protect republican thieves. But while they have been on this 
grand hunt for republican thieves, they have been so unfortun- 
ate as to catch a lot of democratic thieves. All the reports of those 
investigations are to be published to the world. It will cost thou- 
3ands and thousands of dollars. Has any republican Senator risen 
in his place and objected to an appropriation to pay the expenses 
of the publication of the reports of those aranges commit- 
tees? Never, that I have heard. I know Ihave not. I knowl am 
prepared to vote to publish te the American people the evidence 
to convict the republican thieves whenever it is asked, I do not care 
what the amount is; the people are entitled to the information, no 
matter hat it costs. But this resolution of the Senator from Indiana 
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calls upon the Senate to do what? To publish 10,000 extra copies of 
this message and the accompanying documents. It will cost proba- 
bly 8300. The Senator from Delaware objects. Now, I ask the Sen- 
ator from Delaware why he nt Ka to an appropriation of $300 to 
publish the evidence npon which we can convict democratic murder- 
ers? We have helped toexpose the republican thieves, and you must 
not object when we ask you to publish evidence that will convict 
democratic murderers in South Carolina orelsewhere. No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let the truth be told. If the republican party is guilty of any- 
thing, let them be exposed; if the democratic party has been guilty 
of anything, let them be exposed. If there are members of the re- 
ponce party who are thieves, let us expose them ; if there are mem- 

rs of the democratic party who murder men for their opinion’s sake 
and that alone—because the murders at Hamburgh were for nothin 
else; they were murders for opinion’s sake—I say let them be suena 
Let the people of this country know who are guilty in both parties and 
who are responsible for these crimes. 

Mr. President, I have referred to the papers accompanying the 
m sent to the President by Governor Chamberlain; they con- 
tain his view from his stand-point. I hold in my hand an account 
of the bloody work at Hamburgh, in the News and Courier of July 
10,1876. The News and Conrier is a democratic newspaper, pub- 
lished in Charleston. It represents what is known in our politics 
in South Carolina as the fusion wing of the democratic party. 
I remarked a few minutes ago, the democratic party in South Caro- 
lina is divided upon the question of accepting Mr, Chamberlain as 
their candidate or nominating a straight-out democratic candidate. 
This report does not vary from but confirms all the statements made 
by Governor Chamberlain. 

I have here also an article from the Charleston Journal of Com- 
merce, the other democratic paper published there representing what 
is known as the straight-ont faction, and which considers itself demo- 
cratic par excellence. The News and Courier calls it “the blood 
work at Hamburgh,” while the Journal of Commerce heads its arti- 
cle “A hullabaloo,” with the hope of turning this dreadful massacre 
into ridicule. These two papers represent the two factions into which 
the democratic party in the State is divided; and neither of them 

retend to dispute the facts in the case, but assign different causes 
‘or the occurrence and give different reasons for their disapproval. 
The Jonrnal of Commerce is edited by R. Barnwell Rhett, jr., a na- 
tional name well known in the history of the country, and represents 
what is understood to be the true chivalry of the State; the men of 
real worth and respectability in the democratic party, the men who 
believe in principle and will fight for it. 


THE PARTIES IN THE HAMBURGH RIOT. 


Mr. President, I come to a part of my remarks which I regret m 
duty compels me to make. Who is implicated in this Hamburg 
massacre? The other day, in answer to the Senator from Texas, I 
had the names of the parties that are returned by the coroner’s jury 
as implicated in these murders read; and I say here publicly before 
the Senate, as I will say in South Carolina when I go home from 
every stump where I expect to speak, that I am sorry to see in this 
list the names of certain ponema I find here the names of over 
eighty persons, citizens of South Carolina and a. ‘I know some 
of these parties. The Georgians I do not know. 6 other day, in 
answer to the Senator from Texas, I said that these gentlemen rep- 
resented the best families in South Carolina. I say so to-day; and I 
say for them, I say for their friends, that I regret to find them in this 
position. General M. C. Butler, who is charged in the coroner's re- 
turn as being implicated in these murders before the fact, is the 
nephew of Senator Butler, who formerly represented South Carolina 
upon this floor. I have no hesitation at all in saying here that Gen- 
eral M. C. Butler in South Carolina is considered a high-toned, hon- 
orable gentleman. He bears that reputation wherever he is known. 
He was a gallant soldier. No braver, no truer man ever drew a sword 
in the confederate army. His blade shone the brightest upon every 
battle-field, and he proved his devotion to the cause that he believed 
was right by leaving a leg upon the field. He always has been hon- 
ored and respected by that portion of the people of South Carolina 
who desired to be considered the raling class. In 1870 he was the 
reform candidate for lieutenant-governor. There has never been a 
convention of the democratic party in South Carolina since the war 
that he has not been a delegate. Isee that he is a delegate to the 
democratie convention that meets in Columbia on the 15th of this 
month; yet he is included in the report of this coroner’s inquest as 
one of the parties implicated. I have known General Butler ever 
since I have been in South Carolina. I have known him personally 
and favorably. I have received acts of kindness from him, and 
would be the last man to do him injustice. I respect him as a gen- 
tleman, and I pray God that he may be able to exonerate himself 
before the court and before a jury of his countrymen. If General 
Butler is guilty of the charge that is laid against him, let him be 
punished ; but I shall rejoice as much as the wife of his bosom would 
rejoice if it shall be proven that he is innocent. 

But somebody is guilty, Mr. President, of these murders at Ham- 
burgh. The fact that the people were murdered, the fact that ten 
American citizens without cause or provocation were murdered in 
cold blood cannot be denied, and somebody is responsible ; it is not 
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for me to say who. Here is the list that has been returned by the 
coroner’s inquest upon the testimony sworn to. I am not like the 
the Senator from Connecticut, and I will not say everything is “false.” 
I know it is er parte testimony, but it is the usual course. We have 
the same Jaws in South Carolina that you have in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, or Connecticut, and other well-regulated States. We have 
our coroner’s inquests, and we call before them such witnesses as the 
coroner thinks necessary and r to give evidence, and that is 
the evidence upon which this return has been made. 

e Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him right 
there 

Mr. PATTERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do so because I do not exactly understand a state- 
ment he has made. He speaks of General Butler as a bigh-minded 
honorable gentleman. at I have no right to controvert, and I 
do not desire to do so. He says he hopes he will be proved innocent. 
I hope everybody is innocent, but I want to ask the Senator if he be- 
lieves the statements that are sworn to in reference to his conduct 
and 2 conduct of these others in regard to the murder of these ne- 
groes 

Mr. PATTERSON. Of course I believe them. I have no right to 
suppose that the persons that went before that coroner’s inquest 
swore falsely. Of course I believe them; I have no right to disbe- 
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As | lieve them ; but I am sorry for the parties implicated, and when the 


trial comes off in the Aiken Court House I shall rejoice if General But- 
ler and the other gentlemen named here, whom I know and for whom 
1 have always had respect, and whose families I respect, can exoner- 
ate themselves. If the testimony should establish their guilt, then I 
say, while I regret it, yet like a good citizen I of course hope that 
bt will be punished. That is what I say. 

r. WEST. As it suits the convenience of the Senator from South 
Carolina and there are some matters of executive business that re- 
quire attention, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does the Senator from South Carolina desire an ad- 
journment? 

Mr, WEST. The Senator from South Carolina yielded the floor 
temporarily. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I will go on to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After twelve minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were re-opened, and (at five o’clock and 
seven minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, August 8, 1876. 


The House met at twelveo’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
I. L. TOWNSEND. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana. I rise to a 8 of privilege. 
I am reported in this morning’s RECORD in reference to the vote on 
the passage of the bill to repeal the resumption-day clause of the act 
of January 14, 1875, as saying: I desire to state that, if permitted, 
Ishould vote ‘no.’” On the contrary, I stated most distinctly thatif 
permitted I would vote “ay.” 
; ex SPEAKER pro tempore. The correction will be made accord- 
ngly. 
DEATH OF GENERAL CUSTER. 

Mr. MILLS. I ask unanimous consent to spread upon the records 
of the House of Representatives a joint resolation passed by the Leg- 
islature of Texas in reference to the death of General Custer. 

There was no objection, and the resolution was read, as follows: 

Joint resolution H. R. No, 395. 
Whereas Gencral G. A. Custer has endeared himself to the le of the frontier 
1 bold and dashing operations st the Indians; 
and whereas the news of his late sudden death while in discharge of his dangerous 
duties is received: Therefore, 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Trg That we tender 
our sincere condolence to the family of the deceased and to thé people of our suf. 
fering frontier, and that the governor be 9 to forward a copy of this joint 
resolution to our Senators and Members of Congress, with the request that the 
same be spread npon the Journals of Congress, and a copy of the same be for- 
warded to the family of the deceased. 

Approved July 28, 1876. 

The Joint resolution was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. LAWRENCE, by unanimous consent, introduced a joint reso- 
lution (H. R. No. 163) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed, 
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Mr. LAWRENCE. I ask, by unanimous consent, that the resolu- 
tion be printed. 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senateand House ives of tho United States of America 
in Congress assembled, (two-thirds House concurring therein,) That the fol- 
lowing be proposed to the several States of the Union as an amendment to the Con- 


stitution, namely : 
ARTICLE XVI. 

8 x 1. No State shall mak la establishment of 
feih ii aitamen bre ea ah ie 

2. No public property or money raised by taxation or from any public fund 
or proper in any State or place subject to the legislative power of gress shall 
ever be given to or be under the control of any religious sect or denomination. 
Prices A. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
REFUND TO NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. BRIGHT, by unanimous consent, fromthe Committee of Claims, 
re back, with a favorable recommendation, the bill (H. R. No. 
1146) to refund to the State of North Carolina certain moneys therein 
named; and the same was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

E. J. GURLEY, 9 

Mr. BRIGHT also, by unanimous consent, from the Committee o 
Claims, reported back, with a favorable recommendation, the bill (H. 
R. No. 593) for the relief of E. G. Gurley, of McLennan County, Texas; 
and the same was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS M. HOWARD. 

Mr. BRIGHT also, by unanimous consent, from the Committee of 
Claims, reported back, with a favorable recommendation, the bill (H. 
R. No. 3766) for the relief of Thomas M. Howard, of Lewis County, 
Missouri; and the same was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

JOSEPH W. PARRISH. 

Mr. BRIGHT also, by unanimous consent, from the Committee of 
Claims, reported back, with a favorable recommendation, the bill (8. 
No. 830) for the relief of Joseph W. Parrish; and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and 
the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

D. W. PRICE AND THOMAS AKERS. 

Mr. BRIGHT also, by unanimous consent, from the Committee of 
Claims, reporte, as a substitute for House bill No. 1464, a bill (H. R. 
No. 4074) for the relief of D. W. Price and Thomas Akers; and the 
same was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed, 

ALEXANDER & CO. 


Mr. BRIGHT also, by unanimous consent, from the Committee of 
Claims, reported baok, he pe a favorable recommendation, the bill (H. 
R. No. 3161) for the relief of Alexander & Co. for the loss of whisky 
by the negligence of the Government; and the same was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and the ac- 
companying report ordered to be printed. 

RAILROAD AND TELEGRAPH FROM THE MISSOURI TO THE PACIFIC. 


Mr. McCRARY, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported a bill (H. R. No, 4075) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to aid in the construction 
of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
cific Qosen, and to sonra to the Government fie 7 55 Sas? ae for 
postal, military, and other purposes,’ approv uly 1, 1862,” ap- 
proved J uly 2, 1864; which was read a first and second time, recom- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judiciary, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

f Mr, RANDALL. Not to be brought back on a motion to recon- 
sider 

88 McCRARY. Yes; not to be brought back on a motion to re- 
consider, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that it is a rule 
of the House that when the reference of a bill is made by unanimous 
consent it is made just as in the moming hour on Monday, with the 
understanding that the bill is not to be brought back on a motion to 
reconsider. 

2 RANDALL. That is the rule, except as to reports of commit- 
e 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair supposed 
from Iowa [Mr. MCCRARY ] was introducing a Pin. 
stands it was a report from a committee. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The Chair will remember that the rule 
only applies to bills, and it has been so held this session. I think 
that by . reasoning it ought also to cover resolutions, so that 
gentlemen asking unanimous consent to refer could not afterward by 
a mot ion to reconsider take advantage of the 1 of the House. 

Mr. FRYE. Is it understood that this bill is not to be brought 
back on a motion to reconsider? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is distinctly understood that it is 
not to be brought back on a motion to reconsider. And the Chair 


the gentleman 
He now under- 


thinks that thut is the safer method as to reports from committees 


generally. As regards the introduction of bills there can be no ques- 
tion as to the rule. 
L. H. FITZHUGH. 


Mr. THROCKMORTON, by unanimous consent, introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was read, and referred to the Committee of 
Accounts : 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the House of Re tatives be, and he is 
hereby, instructed to pay to L. H. Fitzhugh, late Doorkeeper, an amount equal to 
the of Doorkeeper from the date of the consolidation of the office of Door- 
k r with that of Sergeant-at-Arms, May 22 last, to the Ist day of August; the 
said Fitzhugh having been detained and engaged in settling his accounts to that 


THEODORUS B. M. MASON. 

Mr. BANKS. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table for reference to the Committee on Foreign Affairs the joint 
resolution (S. No. 17) authorizing Lieutenant Theodorus B. M. Mason, 
15 mo United States Navy, to accept a silver medal from the King of 

taly. 

I will state to the House that the Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
reported adversely on all applications for leave to receive decora- 
tions from foreign governments. But this question relating to med- 
als has not been presented to the committee, and I desire to have this 
bill referred that the question may be considered deliberately and 
formally reported upon. 

There was no objection, and the joint resolution was taken from 
the Speaker’s table, read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

APOLINE A. BLAIR. 

Mr. WELLS, of Missouri, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill 
(H. R. No, 4076) granting a pension to Apoline A. Blair; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN F. CHANEY. 

Mr. LEVY, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4077) 
for the relief of John F. Chaney, a resident of East Feliciana Parish, 
in the State of Louisiana; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


SPECIE CIRCULATION. 


Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana, by unanimous consent, introduced a 
bill (H. R. No. 4078) to secure the prompt resumption of specie circu- 
lation and par money; which was read a and second time. 

Mr. L ERS, of Indiana. I move that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Mr. COX. I move to amend that motion so that the bill shall go 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Mr: LANDERS, of Indiana. I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will inform the gentleman 
from Indiana that that would carry the bill to the table. e ques- 


tion is on the motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] to 
amend the motion of the gentleman from Indiana so as to refer the 
bill to the Committee on ng and Currency instead of the Com- 
mittee on ere Weights, and Measures. 

Mr. COX. similar bills have gone to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

: The question being taken on Mr. Cox’s amendment, there were— 
ayes 51, noes 21. 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. No quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER pe tempore, Then the Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. COX. The House do not understand the question exactly. 

Tho SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the motion of 
the gentleman from Indiana, | Mr. LANDERS,] who introduced a bill 
for reference and moved that it be referred to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Cox] moves to amend that motion so as to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. BANKS. It ought not to be referred to that committee, from 
the fact that they have reported adversely upon this subject. A 
traveling commission has already been appointed to inquire into this 
matter. 

Mr. COX. There has been no bill reported to that committee pro- 
viding for the appointment of such commission. 

Mr. HURLBUT. Let the bill be read. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill to secure the prompt resumption of specie circulation and par money. 


ution No. 109 of the present Con in the tohia of e er 4a rapidi 
as may be, and to coin the same into dollars of 412} grains of standard silver, 
said dollars shall be logal tender for all debts both public and private, and when 
said silver coin and bullion shall amount to the sum of $10,000,000 the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall exchange the said coined dollars for Treasury notes when pre- 
sented at the Treasury in recaps rg in sums of $1,000 or over, and the notes thus 
received in exchange for dollars be used in the purchase of silver bullion for 
coining, and from and after the date of this offered exchange the Treasury notes of 
the United States shall be received by the Government which issued them for all 
dues, duties, and debts of every d ption. 
Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall also cause to be executed a new se- 
ries of bonds of the Government, the expense of which shall be under the appro- 
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tion for the Treasury Department, in denominations of $50 and multiples, bear- 
gz interest at the rate of one cent a day in coin for each 8100 and exchangeable at 
will of the holder with Treasury notes at the Treasury or any of the subtreasuries 
of the United States, These bonds shall be sold to our citizens at par for gold or 
süver bullion at the market price, iad mage such price bo not above their minting 
value, and for Treasury notes dollar for dollar. All bullion received for these 
bonds shall be kept as a special fund separate and apart from other monoy in the 
‘Treasury, and when coined or made into standard bars shall .be used only in tho 
purchase or redemption of the coin interest-bearing scourities of the Government 
earning a higher rate of interest than thoso herein authorized. And all Treasury 
notes received for these shall be used in the purchase of bullion for this spo- 
cial bond-redemption fund, and while there be bonds subject to call this fuad shall 
not be allowed to exceed the sum of $10,000,000; but when no bonds can be called 
it may accumulate until bonds mature, when they shall be called and paid to the 
full amount of the fund. 
Sec. 3. All acts or resolutions or parts thereof in conflict with the provisions of 
this are hereby repealed, 


Mr. COX. I understood the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Banks] to say that the Committee on Banking and Currency had 
already reported a resolution appointing a commission to which this 
subject should be referred. But the Senate have not agreed to that 
resolution. This bill should not be referred to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, but to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, which, under the rules and practice of the House, has 
had the consideration of these subjects. 

Mr. BANKS. Not by the rules. The practice of the House re- 
quires that a bill of this kind shall be referred to a committee that is 
not unfriendly to it. So far as the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency is concerned, it has prejudged this question ; it has entered its 
judgment against it. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has no authority for saying that the 
matter has been prejudged. Where does the gentleman get his au- 
thority for saying we have prejudged it? 

Mr. HOAR. I desire toenter my protest against the principle stated 
by my colleague, [Mr. BANKs, I that we should refuse to refer a bill ex- 
cept to a committee friendly to it. On the contrary, the rules of this 
House provide that all subjects of a certain character must be re- 
ferred to certain named committees. 

It is true when there is a doubt as to whether a measure is within 
the jurisdiction of a certain committee that doubt is solved by a di- 
rect vote in the House. It is also true that it never has been held by 
this House that we should not refer a matter to a committee that has 
it within its jurisdiction because it may have reported against other 
similar measures. 

Suppose that the proposition was to refer a matter of amendment 
to the Constitution or of legislation to the Judiciary Committee. 
Does anybody suppose or will any one claim that it should go to the 
Committee on Rules, or to the Committee on Mines and Mining, be- 
cause the Judiciary Committee has expressed at some time an adverse 
opinion upon the subject? 

Mr. BANKS. My objection does not rest upon any old parliament- 
ary law or rales, nor does the rule of the House rest upon any such 
principle as that. The rule of the House rests upon the principle of 
absolute and natural justice, that the reference of a subject to a com- 
mittee is for the pu of inquiry. Now if that committee has de- 
cided.against the subject which it is proposed shall be referred to it, 
then it ought not to be referred to that committee, because it would 
not be inquired into. There is nothing in the rules which absolutely 
requires, against the judgment of the House, that a matter of this 
kind shall be referred to one particular committee; it may be referred 
to any one of many committees. Inasmuch as the Committec on 
Bauking and Currency has decided and reported against measures of 
this kind, recommending that further inquiry shall be referred to a 
commission that is to hold its sessions after this session of Congress 
shall have closed, it is evident that no such measure as this should be 
now referred to that committee. 

Mr. COX. I say again to the gentleman that we have come to no 
conclusion upon the subject. 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. I am somewhat surprised that the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency [Mr. Cox] 
should desire that this bill to be referred to his committee, after hav- 
ing reported from that committee a resolution virtually admitting 
thoir inability to decide this question. They have reported here a 
concurrent resolution for the appointment of a joint commission to 
take charge of all these questions, thereby admitting their own ina- 
bility to settle them. I would have no objection to that committee 
taking sven of this question if they would pledge themselves to 
report upon it, either for or against the proposition. But after the 
passage of the resolution reported from that committee the other day, 
anthorizing the appointment of a commission for the avowed purpose 
of ang fee great question of making the silver dollar a legal ten- 
der from before the House for the remainder of this session, I want 
this bill referred to a committee that will be likely to make a report 
upon it. If the gentleman from New York will pledge himself to 
make a report upon this bill, or have his committee do so, either for 
or against it, so that the question can come before the House, I will 
withdraw my objection and let the bill be referred to his committee. 

Mr. BANKS. One remark to the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Cox,] which I forgot to mention when I was up before. ‘This is a bill 
concerning coins and it onght to go to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. There is no reason whatever for referring it 
to a committee that has jurisdiction only of the subject of currency, 


and of a currency which, in the opinion if not of the gentleman from 
New York at least of many of his friends, is regarded as but worth- 
less paper. 

Mr. COX. There is such a thing as a metallic currency, and that is 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
according to the rules and methods of procedure of this House. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LANDERS] who brings in this 
bill really proposes to kill it by referring it to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures, for he knows that that committee can- 
not report at any time. If they should report during the mornin 
honr, we have already had some illustration of the way they suc 
in their endeavor to carry matters through this House. ` 

The gentleman asks me to pledge myself to make a report upo 
this bill. I cannot pledge that my committee will act upon this mat- 
ter. All that I ean say is that hitherto we have refrained from dis- 
cussing it, not having it strictly before us, I could not pledge my 
committee to report upon this subject; no member, either as chair- 
man or otherwise, can pledge his committee to a particular course. 
This is too large a question to be pledged either pro orcon. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana not only would require his bill to commit suicide 
at this time, but he would go further and claim that it should be re- 
ferred to a committee already favorable to it, thereby himself pre- 


judging the question. Therefore, I say this bill ought to go where 


similar bills have gone, to the proper organ of the House authorized 
under the rules to consider the subject. 

Mr. MacDOUGALL. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro „ The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MacDOUGALL, The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LANDERS] 
having withdrawn his objection to the reference of this bill to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, there is no question before the 
House ey which thore is a division. 

55 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not so understand the 

mtleman. 

OMe. LANDERS, of Indiana. I will withdraw my objection if the 
gentleman will pledge himself that his committee will report upon it. 

Mr. COX. How can I pledge my committee to any particular course? 

Mr. KASSON. I desire to call attention for one moment to two of 
be mia of the House bearing directly upon this subject. Rule 148 

as follows: 


An additional standing committee shall be ap inted at the commencement of 
each Congress, whose duties shall continue until the first session of the ensuing 
Congress, to consist of seven members, to be entitled a “Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures ;" and to this committee shall be referred all bills, ween 75 
tions, and communications to the House upon that subject. 


Another committee, the Committee on Banking and Currency, by 
as well as because of the use of the word “currency” in the title 
of the committee, has taken jurisdiction to a certain extent of the 
subject of metallic currency. This bill also contains a one 
for the creation of a new interest-bearing security of the vern- 
ment, a subject which belongs to the Committee of Ways and Means. 
The rule which defines the duties of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining limits the jurisdiction of that committee to subjects relating 
to mines and mining. Consequently it is evident that while one pro- 
vision of the bill so justify us in referring it to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, while another relating to coinage might suggest its 
reference to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and 
while other provisions which relate to the currency might make the 
Committee on Banking and Currency a proper committee for its con- 
sideration, yet it contains no provisions relating to mines or mining; 
and consequently it does not, within the meaning of the rules, belong 
to that committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. LANDERS] is to refer the bill to the Committee on 
Coinage, Rh abe and Measures, which motion the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox] moves to amend by striking out “ Coinage, 
N and Measures” and inserting “ Banking and Currency. 
Upon this question the Chair las appointed as tellers the gentleman 
ie darana [Mr. LANDERS] and the gentleman from 

r. Cox. 

The 3 — divided; and there were—ayes 73, noes 80. 

So the amendment of Mr. Cox was not 1 2 to. 

Tho question recurring on the motion of Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana, 
to refer the bill to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
it was on, to. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let it be understood that this bill is not to bo 
brought back on a motion to reconsider. > 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That will be understood. 

Mr. BANKS, I rise toa N inquiry which is in the na- 
ture of a question of order relating to the vote just taken. I under- 
stood the gentleman from New York [ Mr, Cox] to say that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency would have authority to report upon 
this bill at any time. I inquire of the Chair whether the authority to 
report at any time, which was given to that committee, was not Am- 
ited to the question of the repeal of the resumption act, and whether 
upon other questions that committeé does not stand in the same posi- 
tion as other committees of the House ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has not before him the rule 
referred to by the gentleman; but he understands it refers to the 
question of the currency generally. 


ew York, 


SALE OF INDIAN RESERVATION, 


Mr. PHILLIPS, of Kansas. I entered some time ago a motion to 
reconsider the vote on the report of the committee of conference upon 
the bill (S. No. 779) to provide for the sale of the reservation of the 
confederated Otoe and Missouria Indians in the States of Kansas and 
Nebraska. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr, BANNING. I ask unanimous consent to have taken from the 
Speaker’s table and put upon its passage now the bill (8, No, 1007) 
concerning the employment of Indian scouts, 

Mr. BLAND. I call for the regular order. 

Mr, HEREFORD. I rise to make a privileged report. 

Mr. BANNING. I thinkif the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
would allow me to make a statement he would withdraw his call for 
‘the lar order. 

Mr. IDALL. I call for the lar order. 

Mr. BANNING. I think that if the ie from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RANDALL] would hear me he would give way. 

Mr. RANDALL. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is the unfinished 
business pending at the adjournment yesterday; but pending the 
demand for that, the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. HEREFORD] 
rises to make a report from a committee of conference, which is priy- 
ileged and will be received at this time. 

Mr. HEREFORD. Mr. Speaker, the committee of conference upon 
the river and harbor bill 

Mr. RANDALL. I rise to a point of order. I submit that the 
papers connected with this bill are with the Senate; and until the 
report and papers come from the Senate this matter cannot be consid- 
ered by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is not advised as to the 


* facts. If the statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is cor- 


rect, then 5775 of order is well taken. i 

Mr. HO Let the gentleman from West Virginia state whether 
he has the papers. 

Mr. HEREYORD. I have the floor, and desire to proceed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will be kind enough 
to speak to the point which has been raised and the question of fact 
ace. the papers are in the possession of the Senate or of the 

onse. 

Mr. HEREFORD. IfI can be protected in my right to tho floor, I 
wish to make a statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Virginia 
has the floor. 

1 Mr. RANDALL. I raise the point of order that the papers are not 
ere. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has asked the gentleman 
from West Virginia to speak to that matter of fact. If the papers 
are not in the possession of the House the point is well taken, and 
the report cannot now be made. 

Mr. KASSON. The Clerk is the officer to certify to that fact. The 
ig ook are in his possession if they are here. 

‘he SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair understands that the papers 


are not in ethane rs of the House. 
` Mr. HEREFORD. I have the floor, and I desire to proceed. The 
rules of the House declare that— 
In all cases of conference asked after a vote of disagreement, &c., the conferees 
of the Louse asking it are to Jeave the papers with the conferees of the other; and 
of course the report must be first made to the House agreeing to the conference. 


The committee of conference on the part of the Senate have made 
their report to that body. 

Mr. RANDALL. But the Senate has not acted on it. 

Mr. HEREFORD. And according to the re as I understand 
foe Ihave the right to make the report which I have seut to the 

erk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed by the Clerk 
that the papas in this case, together with the bill, are in the posses- 
sion of the Senate; that no message has been received from the Sen- 
ate as to their action, and 5 in the absence of those papers 
the matter cannot be acted on in the House. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. RANDALL, I demand the regular order of business, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The — — order of business is the 
unfinished business at the adjournment yesterday. That unfinished 
business is the motion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] 
that requests for leave of absence be granted. Pending that motion 
the House adjourned. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let the list of requests be read. 

The Clerk read as, follows: 

To Mr. BxLL for two weeks; 

To Mr. O'BRIEN indefinite! 


To Mr. Doxanp indefinitely ‘from the 8th instant; 
To Mr. A. S. Hewrrr—— 


Mr. CONGER. I snggest in reading the list that the reasous bo 
given which are assigned for making the request. 
Mr. CLARK. of Missouri. I do not care to hear the names read. 
Mr.CONGER. Let us have the reason why the leave of absence is 


requested. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that in each 
case some reason has becn assigned for the request for leave of ab- 
sence. 

Mr. CONGER. Where request ismade on acconnt of sickness leave 
of absence should be granted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Some ask leave on account of sickness 
and some on account of important business. ,That is the usual form 
in which they are made. 

Mr. CONGER. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. Will it be in order to move that we all be ex- 
cused ? 

Mr. GARFIELD. I demand the previous question. 

Mr. DURAND. I withdraw my request for leave of absence. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I should like to know if there could not be sep- 
aration as to those who ask leave of absence on acconnt of sickness 
from those who ask leave of absence simply on account of business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is entitled to a sepa- 
rate vote on each name if he desires it. 

Mr. TURNEY. I also withdraw my request for leave of absence. 

The previous question was seconded and the main qnestion ordered. 

The Honse divided; and there were—ayes 66, noes 59, 

Mr. RANDALL. Is that a quorum? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, It is not. The Chair appoints Mr. 
GARFIELD and Mr. RANDALL tellers. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think we may as well have the yeas and nays. 
Such as are sick should be excused, of course. 

Mr. HUBBELL. I have sent to the Speaker's desk a request for 
mere of absence, and I have done so because I have two sick children 
at home. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman sent his request this 
morning, it is not among these requests which were pending at the 
adjournment yesterday. 

ir, HUBBELL, I ask then that it be included in the list with the 
other names. I am obli to go home at any rate. It takes nine 
days’ travel for me to go home and return, and therefore I have asked 
indefinite leave of absence. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I ask for a separate vote on the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan, for that request certainly should be 


ranted. 
i Mr. SHEAKLEY. I withdraw my request for leave of absence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
insist on his demand for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. RANDALL. My motive was to find out such as ask for leave 
of absence on account of sickn so that those requests 1 be 
granted. There is no reason, and certainly there is no propriety, 
where requests for leave of absence are made merely on account of 
business, that they should be ted. It may be that within a few 
days this session will close, and I think it not unreasonable that gen- 
tlumen who are well should stay here and attend to business with 
the rest of us. 

The SPEAKER pro {@mpore. The Clerk will read the original ap- 
plications for leave of absence. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Mr. BELL asks leave of absence for two woeks on account of iness; 
Mr. O Bux asks indefinite leave of absence on account of sickness in his fam- 


morrow 
Mr. Gmsox asks leave of absence for two days from the 8th instant; 
Mr. G. A. BAGLEY asks leave of absence for ten days from the 9th instant; 
Mr. CHITTENDEN asks indefinite leave of absence from Tuesday next; 
Mr. Corliss asks leave of absence for five days; 
Mr. Abaus asks leave of absence for ten days; 
Mr. Dounixs asks leave of absence for one Week; 
3 of New York, asks leave of absence for two weeks from the Sth 
ant; 
Mr. PLATT asks leave of absence for four days from Tuesday next; and 
Mr. SOUTHARD asks leave of absence for four days. 


Mr. RANDALL. My object is accomplished in giving notice to gen- 
tlemen who are not called away by sickness that they ought to re- 
main here. I withdraw all opposition to granting leave of absence in 
those cases. 

Mr. GARFIELD. If the gentleman in ch of the appropriation 
bills thinks that the granting of these requests for leave of absence 
will in any way endanger a quo I am bound as a matter of loy- 
alty to the business of the House to say I think we ought not to grant 
the requests, and, so far as I am concerned, will withdraw my motion 
that they be granted, 

Mr. RANDALL. In my judgment, a few days will bring us to the 
determination of this session. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I have never known a leave of absence to be ro- 
fused, and everybody understanding requests for leave of absence in 
this way are always granted, a large number of gentlemen whose 


names are upon the list have actually left the city, and it would em- 
barrass them to have their names brought up in this public way and 
leaye of absence refused. 

It would put every one of them in an exceedingly embarrassing 
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position. Iam sure their requests would not be refused unless the 
gentlemen in charge of the public business think that fing hee 

nests would result in the loss of a quorum. If the gentleman 
takes that view, I will withdraw my motion. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam apprised that nearly one hundred members 
are absent. This is not confined to this side of the House. There is 
about a relative proportion of absentees from each side of the House. 
We have constantly within a short time past found ourselves without 
a quorum. It has been difficult to keep a quorum; and in view of 
the fact that in all human probability we shall be able to adjourn in 
a very few days, I thought gentlemen who simply desired leave of 
absence on account of business would facilitate the public business 
by remaining those few days; and hence my 9 in the first 
instance to granting their request. I now withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER pro Further count not being demand 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] prevails, an 
the several wn oe for leave of absence are granted. 

Mr. HUBBELL. I now ask that my merce be acted upon. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to ask the Chair if it is in order to move that 
all the 8 for leave which specify as the reason for the ap- 
plication the sickness of a member or of any member of his family or 
the death of a member of his family be granted ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That could be done by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HOAR. Then I will make that motion. 

Mr. CONGER. I would su t to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that all the applications for leave of absence have already been 


anted. 

Gehe SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood the gentleman 
from Massachusetts as wanting to establish a rule for the future. 
The various requests for leave of absence which were on the Speaker’s 
table have now been granted. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not insist on my motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HUBBELL] asks for leave of absence indefinitely on account of sick- 
ness in his family. Is there objection ? 

There was no objection, and leave of absence was granted. 

HEIRS OF FIDELIO 8. HUNT. 

Mr. TUCKER, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, reported back, with a favorable recommendation, 
the bill (H. R. No. 3750) for the relief of the heirs of Fidelio 8, Hunt, 
late collector of internal revenue of the second district of Missis- 
sippi; and the same was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the 2 7 5 Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 

rinted. 
3 Mr. HURLBUT moved to reconsider the yote by which the bill was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole; and moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The Jatter motion was agreed to. 

COURTS N COLORAD@ 

Mr. MacDOUGALL, by unanimous consent, introduced (by repast 
a bill (H. R. No. 4079) providing for a district and circuit- court o 
the United States in the State of Colorado, and for the e 
of district judge, attorney, and marshal; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be prinetd. 

BALTIMORE AND POTOMAC RAILROAD. 

Mr. MacDOUGALL also, by unanimous consent, introduced (by 
request) a bill (H. R. No. 4680) repealin so much of the act of May 
21, 1872, as authorizes the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company 
to run across the Po reservation to their depot on Sixth street; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee for 
the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN T. ARMSTRONG. 

Mr. CABELL, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on War 
Claims, reported a bill (H. R. No. 4081) for the relief of John T. Arm- 
strong, of Alexandria, Virginia; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

DR. A. G. TEBAULT. 

Mr. CABELL also, by unavimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
No, 4082) for the reliefof Dr. A. G. Tebault, of Princess Anne County, 
Virginia; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

Mr. WADDELL. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
ers table and put on its passage the bill (S. No. 1021) allowing the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company to carry the mails in their new iron 
steamships. This is a matter of great importance to a large portion 
of the people of this country. 

Mr. BLAND. I think I must eall for the regular order. 


Mr. WADDELL, Will the gentleman allow me to state what the 
object of the bill is? 
r. BLAND. I eannot yield for action on any bill. 
Mr. LUTTRELL. This will not take more than a single moment, 
and it is very important that the bill should pass. 


Mr. WADDELL. I desire to state to the House that this bill is 
unanimously approved by the Committees on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads of both branches and has just passed the Senate. It will 
not take more than a moment to pass if, 


The SPEAKER pro The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read for information. It authorizes the Postmaster- 
General to accept from the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, for serv- 
ice in transporting the mails of the United States between San Fran- 
cisco and China, the steamships City of Sidney, City of New York, 
and City of San Francisco, the same being new iron American-bnilt 
ships of more than three thousand tons ter; said iron steamshi 
to be substituted for any wooden side-wheel steamers now lawfully - 
doing service under the act of Congress of February 7, 1865; provided 
that nothing contained in the bill shall be construed as creating, re- 
viving, or recognizing any claim now pending, or as a basis of any 
claim which may hereafter be prefe against the United States by 
said steamship company growing out of any existing law or contract 
eee such as may lawfully exist under the law of Feb- 
ruary x 

Mr. HOLMAN, I must object to the present consideration of this 
bill. The last clause in it ought to be considered carefully. 

Mr. WADDELL. As I have already stated, the bill has been care- 
fully considered and approved by the Committees on the Post-Office 
e Anum nt 

e pro tempore. t is not in order. The gen- 
tleman from Indiana objects. + 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the last clause be again reported. 

The eee read the proviso of the bill. 

The SPE. R pro tempore. Is there objection to the consideration 
of this bill at the present time? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It seems to me that the language of the last clause 
is very ambiguous. 

Mr. WADDELL. It is the most carefully guarded language that 
the best lawyers could use to cover the avoidance of responsibility 
on the part of the Government. 

Mr. BLAND. I must object. : 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN LOCUSTS, ETC. 

Mr. STRAIT, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. No. 
4083) to authorize the appointment of a commission to investigate and 

ther information relative to the Rocky Mountain locust (or grass- 

opper) and other injurions insects; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to 
be printed, 
CAPTAIN THOMAS B. HUNT. 

Mr. STRAIT also, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
No. 4084) for the relief and re-appointment of Captain Thomas B. 
Hunt, assistant quartermaster in the United States Army; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate, by Mr. SyMpson, one of 
their clerks, informing the House that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the following titles : 

The bill (H. R. No. 2692) to relinquish the title of the United States 
to certain property in the city and county of San Francisco, Cali- 


ornia ; 
The bill (H. R. No. 4060) to provide for the payment of certain in- 
debtedness incurred in the construction of the New York court-house 
and post-office building ; 
The bill (H. R. No. 2504) for the relief of J. E. Pankey, of Fulton 
County, 117 . ; 
The bill (H. R. No. 2252) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to change the name of the steamboat Hiram Wood; and 
The bill (H. R. No. 1823) to change the name of the pleasure-yacht 
Ella to that of Myra. 
The message also informed the House that the Senate had passed 
with an amendment, in which the concurrence of the House was re- 
uested, the bill (H. R. No. 1915) to change the name of the steam- 
t Robert Ross. y 
The message further announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 


quested : 

A bill (S. No. 453) to authorize the Vancouver Water Company to 
lay Tarer a through the Fort Vancouver military reservation ; 

A bill 8 o. 788) for the relief of Robert N. Eddy; 

A bill (S. No. 840) for the relief of Norman H. Ryan; and 

A bill (S. No. 1036) to provide for the printing and distribution of 
= reports of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the years 1874 and 
1875. 

REPAVEMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 

Mr. WILLARD. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a bill for 
consideration at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read, after which 
bas! e will be in order. 

he bill repeals all that .part of section 5 of an act entitled “An 

act authorizing the repavement of Pennsylvania avenue,” approved 
July 19, 1876, which provides that said pavement shall be fally com- 
pleted and ready for use December 1, 1876. 


1876. 
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There being no objection, the bill (H. R. No. 4085) to repeal part of 
section 5 of an act entitled “An act authorizing the repavement of 
Pennsylvania avenue,” approved July 19, 1876, was received and read 
a first and second time. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 

Sed. 


Mr. WILLARD moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


STOCKBRIDGE AND MUNSEE INDIANS, 


Mr. MORGAN, by 1 770 consent, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, reported a bill (H. R. No. 4086) for the relief of the Stock- 
bridge and Munsee tribe of Indians, in the State of Wisconsin; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES B. VARNEY, 

Mr. GOODIN, by unanimous consent, reported back from the Com- 
mittee on Public ds the bill (8. No. 8000 for the relief of Charles 
B. Varney, of Portland, Maine, and moved that the committee be 
discharged from its further consideration and that it be referred to 
the Committee of Claims. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PAY OF COMMITTEE CLERK. 


Mr. POWELL, from the Committee of Accounts, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was read, considered, and adopted : 

Reso'ved, That the pay of the clerk of the Committee on Expenditures in the In- 
terior Department be, and is hereby, increased $1 per day, said increase to date from 
day of appointment. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to re 
a 55 fox reference to the Committee of the Whole on the Privato Bal. | Daran 
endar. 

Mr. BLAND. I cannot yield any further. I demand the regular | Ha 

order of business. 

Mr. HALE. I move to reconsider all the votes taken this mornin 

n the various reports of committees and bills for reference ; an 
ss move that the motion to reconsider be Jaid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that all bills in- 
troduced and referred by unanimous consent cannot under the rule 
be brought back on motions to reconsider. And in this case the same 
ordér will be entered in regard to each one of the reports of the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. HALE. That should be done. 

Mr. CON GER. I ask the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND 
to allow some bills to be reported and referred to the Committee 
the Whole on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BLAND. I cannot yield any longer, and must demand the 
regular order. 

SILVER AND GOLD COINAGE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order being called for, the 
morning hour will now begin at twenty minutes past one o'clock. 
Reports of a public nature are now in order from committees. The 
unfinished business coming over from the last morning hour is the 
Lill (H. R. No, 3635) to utilize the products of silver and gold mines, 
pe for other purposes, reported by the gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. 

ND] from the Committee on Mines and Mining. The pending 
qnestive is upon the call for the previous question. 

Mr. BLAN As the session is so near its close, I must insist upon 
the nr grt for the previous question without any further dcbate 
upon this bill 

Mr. ODELL. I move that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. HALE. On that motion I call for tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered; there being 16 in the affirmative, not 
one-fifth of a quorum, 

Mr. PIERCE. I call for the yeas and nays on the motion to ad- 
ourn; and pending that motion I move that when the House ad- 
5 to-day it be to meet on Thursday next. 

The gieti was taken upon the motion of Mr. PIERCE; and upon 
a division there were—ayes 15, noes 55. 

Before the result of the vote was announced, 

Mr. PIERCE called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; there being upon a division— 
ayes 25, noes 77; more than one-fifth voting in the affirmative. 

The question was taken; and there were—yea 1, nays 144, not vot- 
ing 100; as follows: 


YEA—Mr. Frye—1. 


NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Ainsworth, Anderson, Ashe, Atkins, Bagby A. 
Bagley, John H. Baker, William H. Baker, Ballon, Banks, Beebe, B lackburn, r. 
Bland, Boone, Bradford. res William È. Brown, Horatio C. Burchard. Burleigh, 
Cabell, John H. Caldwe 


. ark. 1, Cannon, Caswell, Cate, N Sohn P. 
Clarke of Kentucky, John B. Clark Bi of f Missouri, Clymer, Gaaga Geo k, Cox, 
Crounse, Cuun; Danford, Darrall, Davis, Davy, Dibrell, Douglas, Durand. Dur- 
ham, Eames, Eden, Egbert, Evans, Faulkner, a Finley, Forne — ee 
Franklin, Freeman, Cia pelea Ganse, Gibson Genter, yest om 

ton, Hardenbergh, njamin W. Harris, e Harti 
son, Hereford, Soldin W. Hewitt, Hoar, Hogs, 3 
bell. Hunton, Thomas L. Jones, Joyce, Kasson, Kehr, Kim! 


N ‘Homer. 
opkins, House, Hub- 
ball, King, Knott, Lane, 


Tanben pa wrence, Levy, Lewis, og Luttrell, Lynch, Lynde, Mackey, 


, Magoon, 
McCrary, McDill, McFarland, McMahon, Meade. ‘Metcalfe, 
Morrison, Mutchler, Nash, New, Norton, @Neill, 
r, Plaisted, Platt, P 
n Reilly, Rice, Riddle, John 
les Baa 


Mi Sav 

Seales, Schleicher, Sheakley, Singleton, Sinnickson, Slemons, A. Herr Smith. Will- 
iam E. Smith. „Spencer. Springer, | Strait, Stenger. Stevenson, Stone, Teese, Terry, 
Thomas, Thompson, Thornburgh, Throckmorton, Washington Townsend, Tucker, 
Tufts, . Van Vorbes, John L. Vance, Robert H. Vance, Waddell, Wait, 
Charles C. "Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, Walsh, Ward, Erastus Wel Robern 
Gelaber Wi ton, Willard, James Williams, James D. ater et ewes 

a eee amin Wilson, James Wilson, Woodburn, Yeates, Young— 


Nor VOTING—Messrs. Abbott, John H. Bagley, jr., Banning, Bass, Bell, Bliss, 
Blount, Bradley, John Young Brown, Buckner, Samnel D. Burchard, William P. 
Caldwell, Can er, Cason, 6 eee! Chittenden, Cochrane, Collins, Cowan, Crapo, 
Culberson, De Holt, Denison, Dobbins, Dunnell, Ellis, Ely, Fuller, G a e, 
Hale, 5 le age Haralson, Henry R. Harrin. John T 
Hartzell, Hatcher, Hendee, Hen ram e 
man, Hoskins, Hunter, rn Eae Hyman, Jenks, Frank . elley, La- 
mar, Franklin Landers, Gowns) M. Landers, tne F. Bhia, Le M. bers Milliken, 

Neal, O'Brien, Odell, Oliver, fon John F. P 
B. Reilly, Sobieski Ross, Sampson, Sayler, r, Schumaker, Seales, 2 Smit South- 
‘ks, r Aastra Swann, txt ad Waldron, Alexander 
8.8 W. John W. W. Wal oa ioe ells, Wheeler, White- 
house. Wh am Wike, Andrew Willkie Al . Williams, Charles G. Will- 
— — William Fo Blom nee Willis, Wilshire, Tine we Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, and 


So the motion was not agreed to, 

The question then recurred on the call of Mr. PIERCE for the yeas 
and nays upon the motion of Mr. ODELL that the House adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 2, nays 167, not 
voting 116; as follows: 


Maish, MacDougall, M: 


YEA Memes. Douglas and Frye—2. 
NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Ainsworth, Anderson, Ashe, G A. Lig Bate Ballou, 
Banks, Beebe, Blackburn, Blair, Bland, Boone, Bradford. n. Gay t, William 


Horatio C. Burchard, e Cabell, John H. Caldwell, Ca bell, Cannon, Cas- 
well, Cate, Caulfield, John B. Clarke of 8 son B. as jr., of Missouri, 
pres, . — — — Cox, Grounse, Č ‘utler, Danford, Davis, Dibrell, 
‘aulkner, en Finley, Forney, 
Gause, Goodin, G Andrew 


— 1 W. H 
W. Hewitt, Hoar, Ho 
o anton, Hurd, Hurlbnt, Thomas L. Jones, Joyce, Kasson, 
Lane, Lap! Lawrence, Lev Lord, Lynch. L 
z Mae MacDougall, McC 
Morrison, M 
Pierce, 
Reilly, Rice, 


ve ae leese, Terry, paon, Wash- 
xj Bag ole „Van Vorhes. John L. Vance, Waddell, 

Be walker G bert C. Walker, Ward, Erastus Wells, White, 

rie G.B. S Wi ton, — A heus S. Williams, James Williams, 
k N.W Wilshire, Benjamin in Wilson, James Wil 


Yeates, 
NOT VOTING. Mesure. A Abbott, a Bil it John H. 7 r., John H. 
Baker, William H. Baker, Banning, Bass, 11 Blount, obn hooray 
8 acs Iberson, 8 Candler, Cason Denison Bob. 

en, m Ju! v son, 
bins, Dunnell, alle, Robert Ham 


—— 7 ras A. Herr Smith, u E. Smi 


Frank Jones, K „King, Lamar, n ers, Leaven- 
worth, Le M eade, Miller, Milliken, Money, Neal, O'Brien, Odell, 
Oliver, Packer, Bal tke F. Philips, William A. Phillips, „Pratt, Pur- 
man, James B. Reil ohn Robbins, Sobieski Ross, Rusk, Sampson, Sayler Schu- 
Southard, Sparks, 
„Robert B. A7 


Alexander S. arren, 
z Wiley y Wells, —— Wiitehoass Wike, Andrew Williams, Charles G. Willia 
Voie 


So the motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 

During the roll-call the following announcements were made: 

Mr. HOUSE. My colleague, Mr. ATKINS, has been called away from 
Mt: HARTRIDGE. My colleague, Mr. Surrn, of Georgia, is abse 

r. y colleague, Mr. SMITH, is absent 

on ace account of sickness in his family. If he were here he would vote 

no.” 

Mr. CONGER. My colleague, Mr. WALDRON, is absent by leave of 
the House. If present KEN would vote “no,” I think. 

The result of The vote was announced as above stated. 


Mr. KASSON. I desire to ask the Rasen from Missouri [ Mr. 
F he still insists on re to allow amendments to 
0 


Mr. BLAND. There are two amendments a one is to strike 
out the fourth section; and the other to st out Ghat rovision of 
the bill which the bills to make silver coin a legal tender for duties on 
. —— On ill with those amendments I demand the previous 
question. 

Mr. KASSON. I still ask the gentleman whether he will allow us 
to offer amendments? 

Mr. BLAND. I did make such an offer, but—— 

Mr. PIERCE. I rise toa privileged question. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the Honse refused to agree that when it adjourns 
it will adjourn to meet on Thursday next. 

Mr. KASSON. That is right. If we can have no opportunity for 


amendment, we cannot con sent to have this bill acted on 
taken on the motion of Mr. PIERCE, there 
no quorum voting. 


The question =o: 
were—ayes 33, noes 4: 
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Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Prerce and Mr. BLAND were ap- 
inggd. 
point LAND. I ask unanimous consent to make a statement. I 


will yield for any amendment which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Kasson] desires to offer. [Criesof “Regular order.”] I want it un- 
ders that I will yield to allow the gentleman from Iowa to offer 
amendments. - 

Mr. KASSON. I am asking for the right of all members of the mi- 
nority to offer amendments. 

Many Members. [“ Regular order!”] 

Mr. BLAND. I will say that I am willing to yield for amend- 
The SPEAKER ; (Ar. C ) The regular order i 

e pro tempore, . CLYMER. e ar order is 
called for; and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] will take 
his place as a teller. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 11, noes 66; no 
quorum voting. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I move a call of the House. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask unanimous consent to make a statement. 
[Cries of “ Regular order!“] 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. SAVAGE, there were 
ayes 23, noes 37. 

Several MEMBERS. “Further count!” 

poe were ordered; and Mr. SAVAGE and Mr, PIERCE were ap- 

inted. 

Pe The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 23, noes 49. 

So the motion for a call of the Honse was not agreed to. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Speaker, has the morning hour expired? 

Mr. BLAND. I wish to state that Iam willing to allow such amend- 
ments to the bill as gentlemen may desire to offer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Upon the point made by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] it is the duty of the Chair to announce 
that the morning hour has expired. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I make the point that, withont regard to the lapse 
of sixty minutes, the morning hour does not expire till some business 
of higher privilege intervenes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point taken by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SAVAGE ] is sustained by the Chair, that the inter- 
vention of some business of higher privilege is necessary to terminate 
the morning hour. 

Mr, BLAND. As I have said, I am-willing that gentlemen shall 
offer snch amendments as they desire to this bill. 

Mr. KASSON. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. SAYLER in the chair.) There is 
no regular order, unless some superior motion is made. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I move that the House proceed to the considera- 
tion of the business on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not yield to any such motion. I am willing to 
yield to allow gentlemen to offer all the amendments they want to. 

The SPE pro tempore. The motion of the gentleman from 
Ohio is that the House procced to the business on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. BLAND, Does the motion to go to the business on the Speak- 
er’s table take me off the floor? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The morning hour has terminated by 
the motion to go to business on the Speaker's table. It is a superior 
motion and is in order at this time. 

18 Sane Have I not the right to raise the question of consid- 
eration 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The only question before the House 
is the motion to 71 to the business upon the Speaker's table. 

Mr. BLAND. I hope that motion will be voted down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House can vote it down if it 
wants to. 

The motion was disagreed to. 

Mr. BLAND. I insist on my motion for the previous question on 
the silver bill. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The morning hour has expired. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask unanimous consent to take up the following 
bill for consideration and put it on its passage at this time—— 

Mr. BLAND. Is that of any higher privilege than my demand for 
the parens question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly not; but the Chair will state 
to the gentleman from M/‘ssonri that the morning hour has expired, 
that it necessarily expired on the making of the motion to go to busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s table. The morning hour having expired, fhe 
i; 8 cannot get back to the morning hour to-day in any way 

e Chair knows of. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I demand the regular order of business. 

The SPEARER pro 8 e What is the regular order of business. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is the gentleman’s bill. 

The SPEAKER pe tempore. No, for that is in the morning hour, and 
the morning hour has expired. 

Mr. CLYMER. I move that the rules be suspended and the House 
eh itself into the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

nion, 

Mr. WHITE. Iam sure there will be no objection to the bill I ask 
be put upon its passage if it is properly understood. There was only 
one objection made to it on the Private Calendar, and the gentleman 
who made that objection now withdraws it, as it was made by him 
ander misapprehension. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and that motion must be put to the House. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE. Irise to a privileged motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HALE. I call up the motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the President’s message was referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed, and upon that I wish to be heard. 
Before I go on, however, I give notice that before the end of the hour 
I will, by arrangement, vield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. RANDALL, J who will afterward take charge of the motion as the 
chairman of the Committee on A priations. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is this the 9 of business? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is a privileged motion. 

Mr. YEATES. t is the motion ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine calls up 
the motion to reconsider the vote by which the President’s m 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
printed, and is entitled to the floor for one hour. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say to gentlemen of the House, while there was 
anything seemingly important pending, while there was any actual 
business, I did not seek to obtrude this matter. ste charge of it 
all the time, I deem this the most suitable time to call it up, and I 
pro now to proceed with what I have to say. 

Mr. BANNING. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Fay HALE. My friend from Massachusetts asked me to yiela to 

m. 

Mr. BANNING. Lask the gentleman to yield to me in reference to 
mportant business. If he will let me state it he will see that it is 
m nt. It is in reference to supplying scouts 

. CLARK, of Missouri. I ask the gentleman to yield to me a mo- 


ment. 

Mr. WHITE. I hope the gentleman from Maine will not take me 
off the floor until I have finished my explanation. 

Mr. HALE. I see 1 shall have to yield my whole time if I yield to 
one, and therefore I must go on. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope the gentleman from Maine will be allowed 
to proceed without interruption. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Maine is entitled 
to the floor on the motion to reconsider, and will l. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I propose, as certain short-comings of this 
House have been referred to in the message of the President, to review 
some of the incidents and events of this session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I am all the more inclined to this duty, sir, becanse upon 
Tuesday last the 1 from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR] declared 
that there is a wide and general dissa jon with the republican 

rty throughout the conntry, and that the people demanded a change, 

le listening to that declaration, I thought of the counter-blast of 
Carl Schurz, who says lately that whatever may be the errors of the 
republican party, it is very clear that democracy affords no relief. 
Luckily the present House of Representatives gives us the chance to 
judge of democracy, not by its promises, but by its performances. 

That party carried the country in the half revolution which swept 
over the country in 1874. To all appearance it had the popular 
voice behind it. It secured almost two-thirds of the members up- 
on this floor, thus giving to it almost irresistible power to drive 
through any needed and Fasty desired reform, should it take upon 
its shoulders any such measure. It had to all appearance, I say, the 
popular voice to sustain it. Democracy was here in such strength 
that whatever wise measures it should propose for actual relief to 
any suffering interest, there never has been a time when it could not 
against all objections in other quarters drive both the Senate and the 
Executive into consonant action. For, Mr. Speaker, it has never 
been, and I venture to predict will never be the case, that the popular 
branch of the American Con when it is committed to any just 
measure of reform, any wide-reaching policy that meets with a 

roval from the people, can be stayed either by the Senate or by the 
ecutive. In that regard, whenover that question and that time 
shall be reached, American history will duplicate English history, and 
it will be found, as it should be found, that with the House arrayed 
for the right, and the Senate or the Executive arrayed forthe wrong, 
the Senate or the Executive must and will yield. 

The dominant party in the House of Representatives had such an 
opportunity afforded it when it assembled on the first Monday of De- 
cember last as no has ever had. The whole country was intent 
upon the action of that party for the coming session, It had been 
sent here upon certain promises of reform in directions that affected 
the living interests of the people—the question of civil service reform, 
the question of relief from taxation, the question of finance and 
the currency, and other broad general questions—upon none of which 
that party failed to promise largely in the canvass, that resulted in its 
success. In December last its promises matured, and it was con- 
fronted with pay-day. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no time to speak at length of the specta- 
cle that Washington City presented to the country at the date of the 
assembling of this Congress. There were to be distributed by the 
dominant party in the House in all perhaps three bundred offices, 
reckoning from the page upon the floor and the folder below up to 
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the Speakership and Clerkship of the House. And every gentleman 
here remembers that the city was crowded in its streets, that the 
hotels and the corridors of the House were Denes and that for 
every place a hundred hungry applicants pen themselves here 
clamoring and scrambling for the good p and, failing in them, 
for the small places. The House was organized and the work of the 
headsman began at once. Now, I appeal to any member upon this 
floor who was here in the last Congress to look over the places at- 
tached to this House, and which fell under the control of oeracy 
under the promise of a civil-service reform, and see how many familiar 
faces he discovers, faces that were here in the last Congress. Two or 
three only arrest my attention. One gentleman in the Clerk’s office 
is allowed to remain there because of his familiarity with certain 
financial details and the difficulty of filling his place. The paying- 
teller, in the Sergeant-at-Arms’s office, is left, and here and there is 
spared, as a monument of the an old soldier ing our doors. 
All of the rest have been ruthlessly submitted to the ax of the heads- 
man, have been turned out and others put in their places. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There are more Union soldiers in the employ of 
this House than were in the employ of the last Honse. 

Mr. HALE. I have heard that statement before. I do not accept 
- it as true; my figures are different now. 

Mr. RUSK. Soldiers of which army? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Soldiers who were in the Union service. 

Mr. HALE. This was a specimen of civil-service reform with a 
vengeance. But it had one advantage, and my friends on the other 
side were entitled to that advantage. It disembarrassed the in 
control. It left the House in the hands of its friends. And looking 
on and remembering how his party promised reform in political meth- 
ods and moderation whenever it should be placed in power, it may 
be that Governor Tilden interpreted the action of his party as the ful- 
fillment of its promises, and therefore in his letter of acceptance en- 
courages S faithful followers of civil-service reform in these ingen- 
ious words: 


The public interest in an honest, skillful performance of official trust must not 
be en Best to th nenfruct of the insuinbente. 


I fancy that we are likely to hear something of the “ usufruct of the 
incumbents” as a political evil should the presidential election go 
democratic. 

But I must follow the courseof the House, The Speaker was elected 
and appointed his committees, and just here was a most serious 
outcropping of what might be expected in the future if the elec- 
tions of 1874 be repeated in 1876. It had been predicted, it had 
been feared, that a democratic triumph meant the restoration to power 
of that element in ‘he democratic party which carried the country 
into civil war and mainta ned that war for four cruel, tragic, deso- 
lating years. There was throughout the country agonie suspicion 
that this was a threatening danger. The democratie rs knew this 
feeling of apprehension in the country; they have always denied it, 
and there have been here and elsewhere many protestations of mod- 
esty from gentlemen representing that elemeut in the democratic 
party, that with them there was no existing intent of gaining the con- 
trol of the Government through the control of the democratic party. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. LaMar] in his speech de- 
clared—I do not use his exact words—that if any man believed that 
there was any danger of the South getting control of the democratic 

y or the country, it was a hallucination which observation and a 
ittle experience would surely dispel. Ido not quote his language, 
but the spirit of his statement. 

Now, the Speaker of this House sat in that chair, the representative 
of the whole pory sans had made him Speaker. He it was who could 
feel his party’s p and measure its demands. As I have always be- 
lieved, he is a very fair man; a man who will endeavor under any 
circumstances to do what he believes isright, withal an intense party 
man, and one who, instead of setting himself in the way of a pro- 
nonneed demand by his party, would seek to answer that de: 

His first duty was to o ize the committees of this House and to 
appoint their chairmen. This is one of the most delicate duties in- 
trusted to the Speaker of the Honse. The legislation of the country 
is shaped in the committee-rooms. The voice of the committee is 
uttered by its chairman. His influence is largely potential; he re 
resents the essential interests committed to his committee, and asi: 
from his membership is looked upon by the country, if he be a man of 
prominence, as the indication of the policy to be pursued by the com- 
mittee on matters submitted to it. These chairmanships are the 
highest honors that the Speaker can confer. They are greatly desired 
by the ablest men in the House. 

Now I have here a list of the committees of the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, with the chairman of each and the section and State from 
which he comes. I have taken the thirty-three old standing com- 
mittees of the House, who do its work, who shape legislation, who 
give tone and character to all that we do here. 


Committees of the Forty-fourth Congress with southern chairmen. 


Elections, Mr. Harris, of Virginia. 

Pacific Railroad, Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi. 
Claims, Mr. Bright, of Tennessee. 
Commerce, Mr. Hereford, of West Virginia. 
Post-Office and Post-Roads, Mr. Clark, of Missouri. 
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District of Columbia, Mr. Buckner, of Missouri. 
Judiciary, Mr. Knott, of Kentucky. 
Pnblic Expenditures, Mr. Milliken, of Kentucky, 
Private Land Clvims, Mr. Gunter, of Arkansas. 
Manufactures, Mr. Stone, of Missouri. 
Agriculture, Mr. Caldwell, of Alabama. 
Indian Affairs, Mr. Scales, of North Carolina. 
Naval Affairs, Mr. Whitthorne, of Tennessee. 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Swann, of Maryland. 
Revolutionary Pensions, Mr. Hunton, of Virginia. 
Railways and Canals, Mr. Jones, of Kentucky. 
Mines and Mining, Mr. Bland, of Missouri. 
Education and Labor, Mr. Walker, of Virginia. 
Revision of the Laws, Mr. Durham, of Kentucky. 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, Mr. Stephens, of Georgia. 
- Patents, Mr. Vance, of North Carolina. 
Committees with northern chairmen, 


Ways and Means, Mr. Morrison, of Illinois. 
Appropriations, Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania. 
Banki gana Currency, Mr. Cox, of New York. 
Public Lands, Mr. Sayler, of Ohio. 

War Claims, Mr. Eden, of Ilinois. 

Military Affairs, Mr. Banning, of Ohio. 

Militia, Mr. Cowan, of Ohio. 

Territories, Mr. Southard, of Ohio. 

Invalid Pensions, Mr. Jenks, of E 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Mr. Holman, of Indiana. 
Accounts, Mr. W illiams, of Indiana. 

Library, Mr. Clymer, of Pennsylvania. 


In this list I have not taken into account either the small and here- 
tofore unknown committee on expenditures of the different Depart- 
ments nor the special committees. I take the old standing commit- 
tees, who always have done and will do the important work of the 
House of Representatives. 

Here it is seen that of these thirty-three committees organized by 
the Speaker in the first month of this session, twenty-one are put into 
the hands of gentlemen from the section lately hostile to the Govern- 
ment, and which it is claimed is not penne to arrogate power in the 
democratic party; while upon the other side are but twelve commit- 
tees given to the entire Northern States. 

And these twenty-one committees that are so intrusted are not ob- 
scure committees. I find among them the Committee of Elections, 
the first on the list, a committee that largely controls and shapes the 
membership of this Honse. The Committee of Claims, with all of 
the responsibility of dealing justly with good claims and yet of pro- 
tecting the Treasury from bad ones, is in the list. The important 
Committee on Commerce, prione mme of the largest subjects that 
the American people deal with. e Committee for the District of 
Columbia; the Committee on the Judiciary, the t law committee 
of the House; the Committee on Private Land Claims; the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures; the Committees on Indian Affairs, on Na- 
val Affairs, on Foreign Affairs, on Railways and Canals, on Mines 
and Mining, on Education and Labor, and other committees are in- 
trusted to southern men. 

And in this first act of the democratic party through its Speaker, 
indicating where in the future power must be lodged if that party 
obtains control of the Government, I find that the section of the 
country from which I come, New England, althongh she felt the re- 
vulsion in 1874 and elected a large delegation of ocrats to this 
Con was not awarded a single chairmanship ; while Kentucky 
has four, Missouri as many, Virginia three, and other southern States 
several each, 

I have here an old Directory of Congress in the days before the war, 
and I have looked it over to see how committees were ap ortioned 
then, and I do not find the South more strongly intrenched than 
now under the Speaker of this House acting at the dictation of his 
party at the beginning of the Forty-fourth Congress, Yet we are to 

lulled by the talk which we hear that there is no danger of the 
southern element in the democratie party controlling and dictating 
its course in the future. Bearing upon this and showing how closely 
most of these prominent gentlemen were connected with the “lost 
cause,” I give a list of the members of this Congress who were ia some 
way associated with the “confederacy.” The list has been made up 
from the Congressional Directory. 


Rebel officers in Congress. 
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Rebel officers in Congress—Continued. 


er- general. 


ia. I and min- 
ice, 


ister to 


rty-sixth C 


Thi longress. 
l Congress. 


Thirty-sixth 
West Virginia..| Thirty 


In the same direction was the course pursued in the various offices 
about the House. 

Perhaps there is nothing that illustrates these two propositions, 
first, the promise of civil-service reform, and then the denial that the 
South is gradually absorbing the democratic party, than that pre- 
sented by the post-office of this House, where a clean sweep was 
made. 

In the Forty-third Congress the Postmaster was a Union soldier, 
who had lost a leg at Kenesaw. 

But I will give the lists for both the Forty-third and Forty-fourth 
Congresses : 

H Sherwood, Postmaster, entered the service in the Second Michigan Cav- 
alry early in the war. He was in all the battles in the West, from Perrysville to 
the battle of Kenesaw Mountain, in 1864, and lost a leg at the fight at Lattimer’s 
Mill, on the left of Kenesaw. 


W. À 
was totally disabled by wounds received at the battle of 


Winchester, 
iber 19, 1864. 
H. Paine entered the Army from Ohio, and served honorably during the war. 
R.8. eva in 6 Michigan ORAA divine she war, ered bad bie bres cook 


away by a rebel bullet. 
R. 8. MeMichael, while in service in a Wisconsin regiment, nearly lost his eye- 
t in the honorable discharge of his duty. 
. B. enlisted in a Wisconsin regiment in 1861, and was honorably dis- 


the war in our Navy. ; 
„ Sessions, New York; J. D. Serun 
vania; and Cripti Palmoni, District of Columbia, were 


FREE follows: 
Postmaster, from rginia, was captain in the rebel army, and 
J. E. B. Stuart's raiding cavalry. 


Snowden, assistant postmaster, from Virginia, was a press correspondent 
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Robertson, Virginia, served in the rebel army. 
Fisher, Virginia, 
Lowry, Virginia, served in the rebel army. 
Glass, Virginia, served in the rebel army. 
E pie hone Richard Allen, Virginia; Edward Estes, New York, who 


ade 


e 


I must touch lightly upon this matter of the outside organization 
of the House, 

Here and there individual cases attract attention and deserve men- 
tion, both as showing removals without cause and also showing the 
very superior order of merit introduced by the party just taking 
session of the House. For instance we had an old journal 5 & 
venerable and accomplished man, who had sat at that desk for thirty 
years, who had been adopted by a republican administration sixteen 
years ago, who had sat there as a come-over from a democratic ad- 
ministration. He is a marvel to-day of intelligence and accuracy 
upon parliamentary law, and was never more needed in this Honse in 
tho interests of correct legislation than at a time when new hands 
took the reins. I refer of course to Mr. Barclay. But short shrift 
was given to him; and there was substituted for him a pronounced 
democrat; and in a little while my friends on the other side found 
as one result of their “ civil-service reform” in displacing this veteran 
that the new incumbent was thriftily putting himself in a position to 
make merchandise of the important place that he held here. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the gentleman allow me a single moment? 

Mr. HALE. I find that 4 time is being consumed so fast that I 
am afraid I shall not be able to yield any time to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Barelay resigned. 

Mr. HALE. We all know about his resignation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why did you not state it? 

Mr. HALE. I will state it. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. You said he was displaced. 

Mr. HALE. I ar again that he was displaced. When Mr. Bar- 
clay found that such was the clamor and push for office upon the 
Clerk of this House for his place as well as all others, and that his 
removal was imminent, he resigned, and that will not be denied. 

Mr. HARRISON. Itis denied. 

Mr. HALE. He resigned in order that he might show his own self- 
respect, as it was very proper he should do, 

r. HARRISON. Itis positively denied. 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish to correct one statement of the gentleman. 
Mr. Barclay resigned of his own voluntary accord; and I think Iam 
authorized to say that the Clerk of the House never had any dispo- 
sition to remove him. 

Mr. WHITE. May I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

Mr. HALE. Icannot yield further. It was well understood at the 
time why Mr. Barclay resigned. I wish to do no injustice to our Clerk 
who has these subordinate officers in charge. The general system of 
removals showed that nobody would be spared. Mr. Barelay was in- 
timately associated with certain gentlemen at the Clerk’s desk whom 
he wished to remain if he remained and so stated his desire, as I un- 
derstand, to Mr. Adams, the Clerk. Ho felt that assurances had been 
given to him in authoritative quarters that these gentlemen should be 
retained, and when they were all removed both the desire to remain 
was gone and also any confidence as to his own mach further reten- 
tion. The way isnot important. The journal clerk went out under 
the system followed here, 

The new journal clerk who had been put in by this “reform” 
House was not a great success. He had borne a good reputation, I 
learn, before he came into office, but before many weeks it was found 
that, important and delicate as were his duties, he rpg | in charge 
the Journal of the House which records our legislation, he had put 
himself in communication with elaims and claim agents throughout 
the country and pro to make profit of his position by getting 
control of certain claims which were before this House and which de- 
pended upon the passage of certain legislation. So my friends on 
the other side were not able to keep him. 

Mr. HARRISON. And he was from a State bordering upon that of 
the gentleman from Maine, 

Mr. HALE. He was from a State that had a strong and belliger- 
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ent democracy, which claimed him as their representative and sent 
him here to fill an important office. 

The following memorandum has been given to me as to the assist- 
ant journal clerk whom our reforming friends put into Mr, Clayton’s 
place: 

Fl istant al clerk, legislated out J tried b rt 
martial, of which riran Hayes Wa president In 1204 ie 4 t and 

an 


encouraging desertion, as edi 0 „ found ty, sent to Fort Del. 
aware; which decision was affirmed by General ! — et when the war closed 
he was serving out his sentence, 


Here are some of the other officers who in a few weeks were proven 
unfit. I notice them because of the claim that bad men are to be 
put out of office and men put in: 

The clerk of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The clerk of the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The Doorkeeper of the House. 

There were other lesser offices, but I give no time to them, 

The clerk of the Committee of Ways and Means was the now rather 
notorious James P. Hambleton. The place is very important. The 
clerk possesses all the secretsof this most important committee; se- 
crets sometimes worth hundreds of thousands of dollars to desperate 
men interested upon the subjects considered in the committee, which 
reverses and re-arranges our tariff laws and all revenue laws at its 
pleasure. Mr. Hambleton was, I think, forced upon the chairman of 
the committee by other influence. He had been a lobbyist here for 
some years, and, it was charged, had been a blackmailer on northern 
merchants before the war. But a well-proved act of his showing 
pronounced sympathy with the most lamentable and tragie act in 
our history, the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, aroused the news- 

aper press and particularly the New York Tribune, and my friend 
hen Ilinois, [Mr. Morrison,] the chairman of the committee, re- 
moved him, and removed him, I have no doubt, willingly on learnin 
all the facts. To show something of the character of the parties 
will have read the following from the New York Tribune: 


TURN BACK THE HANDS,—MR. HAMBLETON DEMANDS PROOFS.—A LETTER FROM THE 
DEMOCRATIC CLERK OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTER. 
To the editor of the Tribune: 

Str: Judging from your article of this date, you seem determined not to receive 
any statement or explanation as satisfactory. It sometimes happens that ‘a man 
ee once will is of the same opinion still.” In sy Be 2 first on- 
sl tI your chief correspondent in this 1 ie 8a) t I nover had a 

or anything else named “John Wilkes Booth.” That dispatch appeared in 
the Tribune as my authorized statement, and the Tribune also, in the same issue, 
made editorially (in minion type) a quasi retraction. Since that date the Tribune 
reiterates the charge, but N pte I now say for the last time that the 
allegation is false and malicious, and if the Tribune has or can get any proof that I, 
or any member of my family, ever named a child John Wilkes Booth, we say giveitto 
the public without delay. Who are your witnesses and what are th: It is an 
easy matter for an Roma pore a one who 745 Union— 
in his retiracy—glowing wit ardor, to indite ing philippics over the 
grave of a dead t. But it is another thing to uce facts that sustain such 
acourse, This crusade of the peri Napan pw against the clerk of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means is not only unfounded in truth, but it is partisan and 
malicious, and is the smallest and most contemptible cpisode in the history of 
American politics, The Tribune has been oes upon by the envious and the 
mali; t; its patriotic egret BAs Diin ed into a rage at the sight of a 
Quaker ing more, no’ Stig ears 

Tho Tribune may also be gratified to know that the clerkship of the Committee 
of Ways and Means is a matter of small consideration to its present incumbent. 
The clerk was appointed on the sole recommendation o; 9 democrats who 
had served long and faithfully on this committee, and Thile the chairman is not 
msible for my 5 yet my e, es has always been subject to his 
ill the Tribune suggest to 


ht four years to save 


a family and what he has named his No mistakes d be In 
8 a we ask the Tribune if there is anything iu either of the new amend- 
men 


Constitution, the reconstruction acts, acts of 8 3 
or 8 orders that prohibits a man from naming a child anything he chooses 
“ We are in our father’s house,” and will never knowingly violate any law or any- 


JAMES P. HAMBLETON, 
Olerk of Committee of Ways and Means, 
Wasdinoton, D. C., February 8, 1876. 
5 SOR Err is any oe statement you desire sedne aS prepare i 
and inclose it to your — ashington corresponden may comply, 
possible, with your patriotic demands. 8 > ni 


7 


un. HAMBLETON ACCOMMODATED. 
From the Washington Patriot, Monday, July €, 1872.] 


DIED. 

Hauntzrox.—At the Exchange Hotel, Washington, D. C., on the mi of 
ay yh at 10 pee pask aeren ot 53 of the sg blean 1 = 
ambleton, aged 6 years, 3 months, youngest son ames P. an 

Martha L. Hambleton, of Atlanta, Ga. 5 


The case of Doorkeeper Fitzhugh is so well known that I need 
not give it much time. He was the “bigger man” than Grant. He 
had been brought here before the democratic caucus because he had 
been either doorkeeper or sergeant-at-arms of the confederate house 
of representatives during the war, and that was not a claim to be 
disregarded. That was a claim with my friends on the other side so 
pr that it was not asked, “Is he honest?” it was not 
asked, Can he spell!“ it was not asked, “ Can he write ?” it was not 
asked, “Is he fitted by attainments and experience for this impor- 
taut place?” But because of his “war record,” I suppose, he distanced 
all competitors in the caucus. 


Mr. HARRISON. As soon as we found he was unfitted for the 
place, we dismissed him. 
Mr. HALE. Yes; he was turned out. My friend should not be un- 


easy. 

Mr. FRYE. Cannot the gentleman from Illinois be kept quiet? 

Mr. HALE. But I must come to weightier matters. The House 
was confronted with the condition of the country. The majority had 
the country before it, in whatever condition it was, in whatever 
condition of depression were all the industries of the country, with 
all needed reforms to be set on foot. The South claimed that the whole 
republican policy there was wrong, that grievous errors and sins and 
crimes were the accompaniments of that policy, and that a drastic 
change was demanded. Here was an opening for some broad plan 
of legislation that the House at least might send to the country. But 
on the day that the House assembled we witnessed the faculty and 
the power of the democracy to grapple with a great subject; for it 
was . ere upon the question of swearing in a 
member of this House to open what is one of the wisest things in the 
record of the republican party, the adjustment of the Lonisiana diffi- 
culty—the Wheeler compromise—which had given to New Orleans 
and the State of Louisiana a peace which she had not known for years. 
I am ga to say that my almost always wise friend from Indiana 
[Mr. HoLMAN] was not in accord with the movement and opposed it. 
Bat it was urged by almost all the leaders of his party that this be- 
neficent measure of settlement should be thrown open, and it was 
voted down only by thesolid strength of this side of the House, withthe 
careful and moderate men, few in number, on the other side under the 
lead of Mr. Horman. So disastrous was that experiment, so pro- 
nounced was the defeat, that from that day to this there has been no 
plan nor suggestion as to southern measures reported from any com- 
mittee that I have ever heard of, 

Other questions confronted us, The question of finance was upon 
every man’s mind, and almost upon every man’s tongue. 2 

American commerce, Mr. Speaker, it was claimed upon that side, 
languished, as it undoubtedly does languish, largely from causes that 
are world-wide, and not influenced by legislation in this Hall. But 
it was *laimed there that it languished it suffocated in the 
grasp of an incompetent party; and the country looked to see what 
measure would be attempted by the dominant pariy in this House 
upon that great interest. The questions, too, of currency—its uses, 
its medium, its kind, its limitation—were all before the 
it assembled. 

The House left allof these questions. It trod them under foot. It 
ignored them as of little account or confessed its incompeteney by 
refusing to deal with them, and embarked in a wild crusade of in- 
vestigation. Now here with a party in power during four presiden- 
tial terms there was an opportunity undoubtedly for some good to be 
done. It was by no means new ground. No republican Congress 
had for the last ten years failed to investigate when real evils ap- 
peared and to censure and punish both friend and foe alike. But 
there was yet some opportunity for improvement, and when the cru- 
sade was started the country looked for some good out of the effort. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while the House sent thirty-three committees into 
investigating duties, which monopolized their time and drove out all 
other subjects, yet the method and manner was such that from the 
beginning the whole movement was paralyzed. Then first was 
adopted as the almost unvarying policy—I believe the Committee on 
Ways and Means was the only exception at first—what had only been 
in rare cases ever attempted before, the sitting of these committees 
in secret; e ray conducted with cl doors. Parties who 
were investigated found, months after secret investigation had been 
set afoot, for the first time that they were under accusation. The 
minority members of the different committees had the padlock of 
secrecy put upon them, because of a false notion of the honor due to 
the committee by them as members. 

Secret meetingsof the members of the majority upon the committees 
were frequently held, and one result of all this was that when any 
facts were brought out that affected any prominent member of the 
party of the majority in the House theinvestigation wassuppressed. No 
committee cared to follow up the claim of the Kentacky Rai which 
had been forced through one of the Departments when it was learned 
that a leading democratic aspirant for the Presidency was implicated. 
When it found that John Roach had contributed money to the election 
of a democratic member upon this floor no attention was called to it. 
When Contractor Swift told the committee that his largest contribu- 
tion had been in aid of democratic elections the committee felt that 
they had heard enough. And Mr. Commissioner Davenport opened 
up the condition of the elections in New York City under democratic 
rule so effectually that another committee, like the California hunter, 
drew off from the trail because “it was getting altogether too fresh.” 
Bat whenever any slur could be put upon the hitherto fair reputation 
of a prominent republican the committees were eager and anxious to 
bring it forth. 

Let me give an instance or two of these investigations and of the 
manner in which the democratic party conducted them. It has been 
the party that heretoforo has set up loud claims of devotion to the 
individual and private rights of the citizen. One of the first things 
that one of the committees of this House did under the general author- 


ity given it to investigate everything was to send to the paper-mills 


ouse when 


where a mass of telegrams from the telegraph offices had been sent 
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and to secure them for the use of the committee. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
one cause of the success of the electric telegraph has been the tideli 
of its employés to the citizen who commits his most secret communi- 
cations to the companies. This confidence is a thing that ramifies all 
business and social life. But the Pipes ters. Gigs of this 
House broke throngh all that, seized the dispatches, and spent their 
time searching for private messages that had been brought from the 
vats of the paper-makers. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the secrets, captured the information there 
gained, these committees had no more right to, as a matter of pro 
erty, than they have to a gentleman’s purse. They gained them 
no better way than if they had stolen into a gentleman’s house and 
had hidden behind his door or under his bed, and had listened to all 
the confidences and secrecies of his household. Let me give an in- 
stance of the craze that followed this hunting up of private records, 
A Cabinet minister, whose wife was at the seaside, received a dis- 
s something like this: “Arrived safely; baby well. You must 

ecide about the cook.” To the committee this was a vastly myste- 
rious dispatch, and the Cabinet minister received from the chairman 


of the investigating committee a curt note, copying the dispatch and 
calling upon to furnish the cipher for its interpretation. Think 
of the gross maladministration [laughter] concealed under this dis- 


— and how the chairman of the committee must have racked his 
rain to gather its true and hidden meaning. 

Can any craze go further than this? Why, sir, the famous absurdity 
of Sergeant Buzz-Fuzz—“ Mutton Chops and Tomato Sauce”—is 
common sense compared with this committee investigating a Depart- 
ment of the Government. 

But we have pana on far enongh to ascertain that one result fol- 
Jowed from all this. It was a thing that my friends on the otherside 
hated to look in the face at first, hated to provide for in appropriation 
bills. But it soon became evident that the bills for all this had to be 
paid. The city of Washington was full of men who had been sum- 
moned here as witnesses from every corner in the land, some of whom 
wanted to testify and return to their homes, while others preferred to 
wait while their fee-bills rolled up. The Sergeant-at-Arms had sent 
his revenge sal ag in all directions, The Government Printing Office 
had from the beginning a surfeit of matter thrust upon it for print- 
ing. The committees had to be given clerks and their salaries had to 
be raised. This very day, on a report from the Committee on Ac- 
counts, the salary of the clerk of one of these committes was raised. 

Now, I wonder if gentlemen know, with all their claim of economy, 
how they have illustrated it in this House, where they have had full 
22 I had the figures made up for me four days ago, and I found 
that there were then thirty-three clerks of committees of this House 
under pay, while never in the time of republican administration were 
there ever more than twenty-nine. And since that list was made up 
for me two more have been added. 

The democratic party has been, and is now, running the most expen- 
sive session of Congress that the American Republic has ever seen, 
I have here a list of a few of the items of expense in some of the 
committees, only including fees, mileage, and per diem pay of wit- 


nesses. It is only a small part of the investigating bills: 
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It does not include any of the largest items of these expenditures ; 
it does not include anything for printing the testimony. It includes 
nothing for stenographers, clerks, stationery. It undoubtedly does 
not cover one-tenth part of the additional expenditures imposed on 
the conntry by the action of this House. 

Why, sir, ordinarily we employ but two stenographers to report 
for onr committees We have paid this session (1 counted them up 


the other day) seventeen. The appropriation bill for the sundry civil 
expenses of the Government has several pages decorated with items 
to pay for services ae these committees. I venture to say, and I 
measure my words, that the additional expenses of this House over 
and above the ordinary expenses of years immediately preceding, 
when they are all in for the entire session, will aggregate in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000. A very large item of this is of course the 
printing, the cost of which cannot now be told. 5 

Had great results been reached all this money might be well afforded. 
Butsetting asidetheresultof the War Department investigation where 
republicans contributed to the end as freely as democrats, the outcome 
of the investigations is a mass of partisan reports to be used for cam- 
paign purposes, and while no money of the Government is shown to 

ve been stolen by officials, it is proved that the defalcations and 
losses are smaller than at any period in our history. 

The democratic party claims, and that is abont all that is left to it 
out of this session, that it has reduced the general ex itures of 
the Government. Now that is, if a claim that should be ad- 
mitted, and our friends on the other side should be given due eredit. 
I wish that I had more time to give than I have now; but I cannot 
pass it by without noticing it, although my hour if waning. 

Now, what does that claim amount to in truth? Reckoning from 
the last year’s appropriations, the reductions made in the appropria- 
tion bills of this session, when it shall have drawn its long length 
to an end, will perhaps amount to not far from $25,000,000. To do 
this the consular system has been put in peril, the Navy and the 
Army have been put upon short rations, laborers upon Government 
works have been cut off, and small salaries have been reduced. Ina 
few days almost a thousand helpless men and women in Washington 
will be turned upon the streets. 

Now the Committee on Appropriations and my friend the chair- 
man of that committee [ Mr. RANDALL] will claim that I have admit- 
ted that the democratic party in this House has reduced the people’s 
burdens by the amount of $25,000,000. Sit, I do no sneh thing. I 
start with this as my cardinal proposition; no man can tell what 
credit should be given to this House of Representatives until the 
closing day of its term on the 4th day of March, 1877. It is no new 
thing that the good which has been done in the first session of a Con- 
gress has been undone in its second session. 

The American people will wait before this House is given credit for 
a reduction of $25,000,000 in expenditures until it sees the waning, 
dying days of this Co: ; 80 first, as entering into this discussion 
of the actual amount of appropriations, are all the subjects of appro- 
priation that have been poned. There have been some reductions, 
some advisable, desirable redactions, which I am glad that I have 
helped to make. But when it is found how much of this $25,000,000 
is simply a postponement of needed and necessary expenditures, then 
some correct rule can be adopted in awarding credit to this House. 

But there is another matter that will have to bo considered ; not in 
this session, but in tho next, in order to determine the question of 
what this House shall have credit for. I refer to the immense mass 
of southern, claims, ree and publie, that are lodged in the com- 
mittee-rooms of this House, as my friend from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] 
ra the other day, to be launched upon this House after the elec- 

ions. ; 

My friend from Mississippi, [Mr. SINGLETON,] a member, along 
with myself, of the Committee on Appropriations, brought out in thè 
Teny part of the session, in a colloquy upon this floor, what was in- 
tended upon that side of the House. It covered the Southern Pacific 
Railroad and the levees of the Mississippi; and he only fought shy, 
on monition from wiser members of his party, when I taxed him with 
8 in the scheme for having the cotton tax refunded out of 
the ury. 


Mr. SINGLETON. Will the gentleman allow me a single word ? 

Mr. HALE. I cannot yield now, because I have so little time. The 
gentleman will have ample opportunity for reply. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I only want to say—— 

Mr. HALE. I cannot yield. I will put into my speech the col- 
loquy with the gentleman from Mississippi as 5 in the REC- 
ORD, so that the gentleman shall not be misquo 


[From the Congressional Record, February 4, 1876.] 

Mr. SINGLETON. * * * Now, sir. let us be done with this, I came here as 
your brother; Icame here as your friend; [ came here with the purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of my own people aud yours. I shall strive in all my acts to 
build up the ruined South. I want you before this Congress adjourns to assist mo 
in two or three schemes directed to that end, which I believe you will do, because 

r own interests imperativoly demand such æ course. I want to build up tho 
issisaippi levees and reclaim its alluvial soil, which will prove a moro fruitful 
source of wealth to the United States than tho Black Hills of the Territories or the 
mines of California, becanse it is from this inexhaustible soil of the delta of the 
Mise asippi River that we can raise 7,000,000 balos of cotten a year if properly pro- 
tected from overflow. Wo expect to ask a small sam tor this work that will do- 
velop this alluvial basin and enable us to purchase from you the goods we formerly 
pure! and contribute largely to the expenses of the Government. 
— 8 Hal. Will the gentleman state what the other schemes are that people do- 
sire 

Mr. SINGLETON., I will, Iam not afraid to tell it anywhere. Another one isa 
Pavific railroad. 

‘Mr. Tate. The Southern Pacific Railroad? 

Mr. SinGietox. Yes; aud then n I want the jetty system carried out at 
New Orleans whioh 2 to it yossels of the largest tonnage up to the 
wharves in that city. And if we can get these things accomplished ion will find 

lossoming like the rose, You will find sources of wealth to you and 
the whole country that you never dreamed of. 
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Mr. Hate. Is not the refunding of the cotton tax another object which the gen- 


tleman desires? . 

Mr. SINGLETON. Well, I do not propose to discuss that now. When the proposi- 
tion comes before the House I will give my views upon it. 

Mr. WI us. I would like to peg ag to the gentleman from Maine that the 
democratic party do not propose to help the South by building a Paditic railroad. 
The republican party may do so if they feel disposed; but, so far as we are con- 
cerned, we do not intend to indulge in any subsidies, the republican example to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. Hate. I wanted gentleman to state as a representative of the south- 
ern democracy what the democratic party, of which it constitutes.a large portion, 
expect to carry before Con urns, I thank him for the candor with which 
he has answered my question and the monition he has given the country. 

Mr. SINGLETON. ï stated that I had three schemes in view. 

Mr. Douetas. I would inquire of the gentleman from Maine by what authority 
he says that the issippi is the representative of the southern 
democracy here 


Mr. Haix. I did it because it was not an assumption on the pare of the gentle- 


oem 1 he is ae an assuming man, but he ing — to —— ~ 
southern eas represent: speaking distinctly for them, complaining 
of the Tibi ara prazen “ schemes,” and I use his words, 


party, that the; 
ed to Seonnplish before Congress adjourns. I wished to know 


what they were, and I thank the gentleman again for the monition he has given to 


the country, and ly does the gentleman from Mississi t the 
per rape The Se a goes been eclooted as one of their ones ale ahi diaid the 
Money Committee of the House. 


Mr. Speaker, I have here a carefully compiled list of southern claims 
now ox Sven in the committees of this House. They cover every 
imaginable variety of subjects from a claim for the price of a single 
mule up to the destruction of iron manufactories that were en 
in furnishing materials of war for the rebel armies. They come from 
every southern State and almost every county of et. southern 
State. There is no member from the South, so far as I know, who 
has not introduced such claims here; and the important point is that 
all these bills are introduced because the member introducing them, 


whether he believes them right or wrong, is pushed and driven by 
his constituents. . i 

Mr. EDEN, I would like to ask the gentleman a question on this 
subject. 


. HALE. I must decline to yield. Mr. ae when the day 
comes that it will be safe to vote for these bills, the same influence 
that has driven these members will drive them to vote for their pas- 
sage. Itis an inevitable law which will dominate that sideof the 
House, and after a little while, when the public mind shall have be- 
come gradually familiarized with the concession, as in the old times 
it did with certain exactions of the South, the northern democracy 
will become acquiescent and, provided the party gains poen will 
consent to the passage of these bills. They aggregate about $160,- 
000,000 of those that are already here. Does pay boty. believe that 
the South has not an interest in these claims being paid? Does any- 
body believe that if it has control of the Government through the 
democratic party it will allow its members to rest day or night on this 
floor until these bills are passed ? 5 

Mr. LAWRENCE. And many of these are simply test claims, 
which if allowed will be followed by others to a vast amount. 

Mr. HALE. Of course, as my friend from Ohio suggests, many of 
these are simply representative claims, and if one passes, it involves 
the payment of twenty or fifty times as mneh more, which will be 
covered by the same principle. These are only the courier, the ad- 
vance-guard, the feeler, the skirmisher that is sent out to feel the line, 
and find whether it ean be broken. Five hundred millions of dollars, 
Mr. Speaker, will not meet all these claims when we begin to pay 
them. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Five hundred million dollars would not cover 
the total amount of these claims, without reference to the claims for 
emancipated slaves, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, he who lives long enough—provided 
always that the democratic party gets control of all the branches of 
the Government—will see what I here predict come to pass. If any- 
body doubts, let him wait and see for himself. 

I cannot give a full list of their claims, because it would occupy 
whole pages of the Recorp. Here are some of them: 


One of them, introduced in the Senate by Mr. Jonxsrox, of Virginia, ra 
ates $199,228.24 to pay certain “loyal” citizens of Loudoun County, Virginia, two 
hundred and six in number, ‘in consideration of their property destroyed by fire 
by the military authority of the United States in conformity with an order of Ma- 
jor-General Sheridan, dated November 27, 1864.” This is the famous order in which 
Sheridan, after directing General Merritt to operate with bis division of cavalry 
against the guerrillas in a certain district of country, says: . 
This section has been the hot-bed of lawless bands who have from time te time 
d lated upon small parties on the line of army communication, on safeguards 
left at houses, and on troops. Their real object is plunder and highway robbery. 
To clear the country of these parties that are brin; destruction upon the innocent 
as well as their guilty supporters by their cowardly acts, you will consume and de- 
stroy all forage and subsistence, burn all barns and mills and their contents, and 
drive off all stock. This order must be literally executed, bearing in mind, how- 
ever, that no dwellings are to be burned and that no personal violence be offered 
the citizens. The ultimate result of the guerrilla system of warfare is the total de- 
struction of all private rights in the country occupied by such parties. This de- 
struction may as well commence at once, and the responsibility of it must rest 
15 2 . Richmond, who have acknowledged the legitimacy of guer- 
a bands.” 


By Mr. FAULKNFR, of West Virginia: A bill to pay Abram’ H. Herr $21,067.51 
for the use of land and bnildings on the island Ai Virginius, in the Shenandoah 
River at Harper's Ferry, by the Quartermaster's Department, from February 26, 
1862, to February 1. 1866. 

By the same member: A bill to pay Wildey Lodge, I. O. O. F., of Charlestown, 
West Virginia, $3,547.50 for the destraction of buildings, furniture, and regalia by 


fire. 
By the same member: A bill to pay the German Evangelical church of Martins- 
IV——334 


burgh, West Virginia, $2,500 for the destruction of the building and furniture by 
fire “through the carelessness of the military forces of the United States.” 

By the same member: A bill to pay Abijah Daily, of Grant County, West Vir- 
ginſa, $2,453.87, for losses in property sustained by him during the war. 

By Mr. REAGAN, of Texas: A bill to pay J. A. Warren, of Tyler County, Texas, 
$3,150 for eight mules and three horses taken from him Ager e General Laila. 

By Mr. Pures, of Missouri: A bill edie. Thomas P of Booneville, Mis- 
souri, $902 for boots, shoes, leather, and tools taken from his 


by United States 
By Mr. Wurrrnonxe, of Tennessee: A bill to pay John E. Tulloss $12,962.04 for 
the of his buil and destruction of property near Franklin, Tennessee, 


la battle-field] by United States troops. 

By Senator Jonxston, of Virginia: A bill to pay Peters & Reed $15,170.89, bal- 
ances due them for labor and material furnished by them as contractors at the 
Norfolk navy-yard in 1860. (This bill was by the House last session, but 
vy ic lumen e T Vil 70 may Vanes Green, of Abet $31 

r. HUNTON, 0! $ to pay James Green, „780. 
(No consideration mentioned.) 7 

By the same member: A bill directing the auditing A bre of the claim of 
R. B. Hake for carrying mails in 1861, (Amount not .) 

By Mr. WHITTHORXNE, of Tennessee: A bill to pay the officers and men of the 
First Regiment and of the Ninth Battalion of Tennessee Cavalry, Confederate 
of surrender to General Sherman 


States army, for their horses which, 14 terms 
in North Carolina, they were allowed to retain, but were taken from them on their 


way home, at Strawberry Plains, Tennessee, by General Stoneman. 

y the same member: A bill to pay $42,271.34 to certain mail contractors in Ten- 
nessee for services up to June 8, 1861. [A claim long pending.) The second sec- 
tion of this bill contains Fleer ee ion: " That all laws conflict- 
ing with the permen of these claims, and w payment is hereby directed to bo 
made, be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 

By Mr. House, of Tennessee: A bill to ay oi ames M. Hinton, of Davidson County, 
Tennessee, $2,508 for “ 1 and so fi of certain colored men who were taken 
from his custody when sheriff and employed on the fortifications of the Federal 
Army near Nashville, in 1862. 

By Mr. ATKINS, of Tennessee: A bill to pay $13,000 to Bethel College, Ten 
for occupation of and injury done to the college buildings and property by Federal 

It is noticeable that in only two out of the twenty-five cases is it even claimed 
that the parties interested were loyal citizens during the war. 

Next comes an exceedingly important class of bills—those relating to cotton 
claims—of which five have been introduced. First is the old bill to refund the 
taxes on raw cotton, involving an appropriation of $68,072,388.79. 

Four bills have been introduced—one by Senator MERRIMON, of North Carolina, 
two by Mr. Vance, of North Carolina, and one by Mr. Hancock, of Texas—restoring 
to the 3 all persons whose names were stricken therefrom for disloyalty, 
under the act of February 4, 1862. One of Mr. Vaxck's bills goes much further, 
and repeals not only the act of Fe! 4, 1862, but the statute prohibiting the 
7 beg rd of claims of 2 persons (section 3480, Revised Statutes] “ and al 
other laws of similar bg tea e In the same bills ocours the remark- 
able phrase, “the war between the States, generally called the rebellion.” If it 
was simply a war“ between the States,“ by what rule of law or logic can the 
United States be held liable to pay such claims as Vancr's bill proposes to admit; 
to repeal the statute prohibiting certain payments to disloyal persons; to restore 
to the 1812 the names of stricken off for disloyalty ; and for 
the relief of owners and purchasers of sold for direct taxes in insurrectionar 
States? The most important among the more recent measures proposed is a bi 
— the appointment to any position In the Army of persons who bare 
W pro any o Arm w ve 
served in any ca) y in the mili: EATON e the confederate 
government or of any of the States in ins on. 


I select these as my eye runs hurriedly down the long list. It is a 
fearful account that these gentlemen mean that we shall settle some 


day. 

fo looking over the record of this session, I discover many things 
in which the paniy in power here has departed from its old traditions 
and principles, It stood for years as the advocate of the rights of 
the citizen, as the defender of the power of the courts, the sancti 
of the writ of habeas corpus. But this winter, with power unbridl 
and uncontrolled, the writ of habeas corpus has been cast into con- 
tempt and the adjudication of a high court has been disputed and 
sought to be nullified. 

. Hallet Kilbourn, of whom I know nothing except that he is an 
American citizen, came into conflict with one of the investigating 
committees upon some qnestion as to disclosing names and ee e 
private books and papori, He was committe! for contempt by the 
order of this House, and resorted, as any citizen may do, to the interven- 
tion of the courts. The House disputed every step and employed coun- 
sel torepresentit. Both upon the return and upon the final question of 
discharge under the writ of habeas corpus which had been invoked 
the petitioner was sustained and released. It had been a fair trial 
and the House had been beaten. But Mr. Kilbourn, having estab- 
lished the strength of the process and having no desire to withhold 
proper testimony, then communicated to the House his willingness to 
testify, and the gentleman from Mpo [Mr. WELLS] sought to 
bring him before the proper committee with the result shown by this 
extract from the report of proceedings in the House of Representa- 


tives, May 2, 1876: 
HALLET KILBOURN, 


— — We of Mississippi. I ask unanimous consent to offer the following 
resolution: 
“ Resolved, That the Committee on the Real- Estate Pool be directed to aceept the 
offer of Hallet Kilbourn to ad pe! before that committee to answer any iuquiries 
Fersi do such real-estate pool and to furnish such information to said committee 
as the books in his possession may contain, and the said committee are directed to 
examine said Hallet Kilbou:n and his books.” 
Mr. RANDALL. I move that that resolution be laid on the table; that is the 
right way to treat it. 
r. WELLS, of Mississippi. I call for the yeas and nays on that motion. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to a question of order. I did not yield the floor for the pur- 
of the introduction of anything for action. The gentleman from Mississippi 
Mr. Wetts) did not certainly understand that I yielded the floor when about to 
make a motion to go into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union on the 
ol ae praca bill, to allow him to haye the yeas and nays on & proposition like 


Mr, WELLS, of Mississippi The point of order comes certainly too late, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Tho gentleman from Indiana did not make his ob- 


jection in time. 
Mr. Hı tleman from Mississippi certainly understood that I 


„ Hotman, The gen 
2 the floor simply for the introduction of measures for reference, and not for 


on. 

Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi. I understood that I had the floor to offer the resolu- 
tion. I did offer it; and a motion has been made to lay it on the table, and on that 
question the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. he right way to treat it is to treat it with contempt. 

Cries of “Regular order!“ 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is the call of the roll. 

Mr. Layprrs, of Indiana. I want to makean inquiry of the Chair. Can this res- 
olution come before this body without unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood that nnanimonus consent was 
given, because no one obj when he put the question, and the Chair put the 
question distinctly to the House. 

. BLOUNT. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] objected. I heard 

m. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I tried to object. 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not hear the gentleman, although he 
was waitin; tions. 


* „ 


* * 

Mr. Speaker, I might cite instance after instance where the domi- 
nant party here has sought to override rights heretofore respected 
and unquestioned. It has conducted its investigations in secret, and 
has ordered the head of a Department to communicate all facts known 
to him, without regard to the importance of secrecy in detective opera- 
tions against knaves and thieves. It has demanded the custody of 
departmental papers, sometimes if aren up be put in charge of 
discharged incompetent employ4s who had been adopted by the com- 
mittees as clerks or messengers. In its demands upon Cabinet min- 
isters and their subordinates it has been sarap a imperions, and not 
infrequently rude and insolent. I commend to its consideration the 
letter of President Jackson to Henry S. Foote, formerly chairman of 
the committee to investigate general charges of abuse against the 
executive department as applicable to the present methods of dem- 
ocratic inquires. The following sentences will indicate its character: 


The heads of Depertments may answer such requests as they please, provided 
they do not withhold their own time and that of th officers pew Ay their Tirection 
trom pubhe business to the injury thereof to that business, I shall direct them to 
devote themselves to their duties in preference to any illegal and unconstitutional 
call for information, po matter from what source it may come, and however anx- 

«jons boy sa be to meet it. For myself, I shall repel all such attemptsas an inva- 
sion of the principles of justice as well as of the Constitution, and I shall esteem 
it my duty to the people of the United States to resist them as I would the 
establishment ol a Spanish inquisition. If, after all the severe accusations con- 
tained in various speeches of yourself and your associates, you are unwilling of 
your own accord to bring specifie charges, then I request your committee to call 
yourself and r associates and every other member of Congress who made gen- 
eral charge of corruption to testify before God and tie country whether you or they 
knew of any specific corruption or abuse of trust in the Executive artinents, 
and, if so, What it was. If you are able to point to any case where there is the 
slightest reason to suspect corruption and abuse of trust, no obstacle which I can 
remove shall be interposed to prevent the fullest mee by all legal means. The 
offices of dil the Departmeats will be opened to you, and every facility furnished 
for this purpose. I shall, on the one hand, cause every possible facility consistent 
with law and 2 to be given to the investigation of spadda ble charges; 
and, on the other, shall repudiate all attempts to invade tae just mghis of the Ex- 
ecutive Departments and of the individuals composing the same, If, after all your 
clamor, yoa will make no specific charges, or bring no proof of such as are made, 
you and your associates must be wded by the good people of the United States 
as the authors of unfounded calumnies, and the pars servants you have assailed 
will, in the estimation of all honorable men, stand fully acquitted, 


If I had more time, Mr. Speaker, I should be glad to go into the 
account of the repeated assaults made upon the national credit in 
the seven different attempts, under the lead of prominent democrats 
apan this floor, to repeal or nullify the policy of an early resumption 
of specie payments, to which this Administration is committed, ‘They 
culminated on Saturday last in a bill which repeals the date fixed for 
resumption by the act of January, 1875 ; and so much time had already 
been consumed in doing nothing for eight long months that to this 
important measure but two hours of debate was allowed, and it was 
then pushed through under the lash of the previons question. . 

In the mean time all the material interests of the country are left 
neglected. A tariff bill reducing taxation has been reported, but the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means lets it sleep in the 
Committee of the Whole. Mr. Bristow’s recommendation for refund- 
ing the nation.1 debt, by which at least $17,000,000 yearly in interest 
paid can be saved, is passed by unheeded. An Indian war of such 
magnitude as has not been seen for a generation breaks ont at the 
time when the House of Representatives is reducing the Army and crip- 
pling the whole Indian service. Theamendment to the Constitution 
offered by my former colleague, [Mr. Blaine, ] relating to sectarian 
schools, remained until in the last week it was brought up and passed 
without debate, no interchange of views being allowed, because it 
had been determined that no expression of hostility should be per- 
mitted from the democratic side of the House. 

The last days of this session, Mr. Speaker, are upon us. Your party 
has had its day in court. For nearly nine months the American peo- 
ple have looked upon this body as it has drifted and hopelessly strug- 

led on with elements in it which, while useless for any present i 
fave sounded a constant alarm of future dangers. ` 
CANADIAN RECIPROCITY TREATY. 

Mr. COX obtained the floor and said : I yield for a moment to my 

colleague, [Mr. WARD. ] @ 


~~ 
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Mr. WARD. The joint resolution (H. R. No. 14) authorizing the 
appointment of commissioners to ascertain on what terms a mutually 
beneficial treaty of commerce with Great Britian on behalf of the 
Dominion of Canada can be arranged was made a special order for 
the third Tuesday in May last after the morning hour and from day 
to day thereafter until disposed of, not to interfere with regular ap- 
propriation bills. 

Mr. CONGER, Before any privilege is gained in reference to this 
matter, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. WARD. The debate on the consideration of the resolution 
began on the 18th of May last, and since that time has been suspended 
by . bills and other important measures. The near ap- 
proach of the end of the session, the absence of many members who 
desire to participate in the discussion, and the indisposition to take 
up at this stage of the session a question of such great importance, I 
am induced to ask that the further consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion be postponed until the second Tuesday in December next, and 
ue a special order for that day, and from day to day until disposed 
of. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I object. 

Mr. CONGER. [ object to it as a continuing special order from day 
today. I have no objection to it being assigned for one particular day, 

Mr. WARD. I hope the gentleman will not object. It is now a 
special order, and I wish merely to fix a definite time when it is to be 
taken up for consideration. 

Mr. CONGER. I have no objection to fixing a definite time, but I 
do object to making it a continuing special order from day to day 
until disposed of, 

Mr. WARD. But it is now a special order from day to day until 
disposed of. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No new rights would be acquired by 
the gentleman from New York under this motion; for, as he has al- 
ready stated, it is now a continuing special order from day to day 
until disposed of. 

Mr. CONGER. Being desirous of defeating every possible measure 
looking to this end, I wish to give it no new life and no new place. 

Mr. WARD. It gets no new life, but I propose merely to designate 
a certain day next, session, so that all may be advised when it is to 
come up. 

The SPEAKER 10 5 tempore: It merely fixes the day when the prop- 
osition is to be called up. 

Mr. CONGER. I do not object to a certain day being fixed for tak- 
ing it up, bat I do object to making it a continuing order from that 


v. 

Mr. WARD. Do I understand the gentleman from Michigan to 
insist on his objection? 

Mr. CON GER. Ido. The time is past for renewing the special 
order, and the gentleman has no remedy except by consent, 

Mr. WARD. I can let it stand as it is aud it will come np as the 
special order, to continue from day to day until disposed of, My only 
object is that gentlemen who wish to participate in the debate may 
know exactly when the bill is to be called up for action. As objec- 
tion is insisted upon, I will Jet it stand as it is. I have only desired 
to oblige those gentlemen who wished to be heard on the question. 

Mr, COX. I do not yield to any discussion. 

Mr. WARD. Does the gentleman still insist on his objection? 

Mr. CONGER. I do. 

Mr. WARD. Then I will let the order stand as it is. It is now a 
special order from day to day until disposed of; and I give notice 
I shall call it up at the proper time. 


SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


The House resumed the consideration of the motion of Mr. HALE 
to reconsider the vote by which the message of the President on the 
sundry civil bill was referred and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I could not in five minutes, as I hoped, re- 
ply to such a magnificent and hefty speech as that just made by the 
gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Have.] [Langhter.] In the history of 
our Government, from its beginning down, have we ever seen such a 
collection of particular and minute eek which make up so little in 
the aggregate? [Laughter.] The gentleman did not refer to the 
whales, bnt to the minnows. [Laughter.] Why did he not refer to 
the unloading of General Grant and his administration and to the 
various frauds connected with the Executive Departments? That was 
not in his line; but he charged npon this House that it had actually, 
in some small instances, reformed itself. Did he not charge that one 
committee with the aid of its chairman, my distinguished friend from 
Illinois, [Mr. Morrison,] had dismissed t's clerk, and that the Com- 
mittee on Rules had dismissed two men, one a journal clerk and 
the other a doorkeeper, for certain improprieties? No thievery was 
charged on these men, and no thievery proved, and no one believed 
that they were thieves. 

ORGANIZATION OF COMMITTEES. 

If the worst that can be said of this House and its organization is 
that the committees were made badly and sectionally against the 
North by our absent, lamented, and dlotinguished Speaker, then the 
opposition is most unhappy. I cannot compare our incomparable 
Speaker and the committees made by him with Mr, Ex-Speaker Blaine, 
of Maine, and his committees. But I will say that in the last Congress, 
out of thirty-seven chuirmanships, only seven were given to the South 
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and those very inconsequential; so that now if the South has a fair 
share of chairmen, it is but a compensation for the past. 

Mr. DURHAM. Just one moment. Out of forty-four only seven 
were given to the South. 

Mr. COX. Iameorrected. Out of forty-four only seven were given 
to the Sonth by the Speaker from Maine, [ Mr. Blaine.] Of course my 
friend from Maine [Mr. HALE] would not or did not look that up. But 
mere chairmanships of committees are not important, for I have been a 
chairman myself. [Laughter.] The point is, how are committees 
made as to majorities — business. That is the point. From it is 
seen the patriotic or partisan animus. 

The fact is that my friend’s theory about the making up of com- 
mittees in this Congress by Mr. Speaker KERR is not borne out by the 
facts. You must look not to the chairman, but to the majority of a 
committee, to find the essential elements and voice of a committee 
which direct both the action of the committee and to a great extent 
that of the House. 

But I arose, sir, principally for the p of calling attention to 
the unsectional and fair constitution of the committees of this Con- 
grean, Po as to repel the aspersions of the gentleman from Maine. 

nd how are they? 

The Committee of Elections have a majority from the North; the 
Committee of Ways and Means have also a majority of one from the 
North; the Committee on Appropriations have seven from the North 
to four from the South. I wish the House would notice that by the 
North I mean above Mason and Dixon’s line, and how badly the gen- 
tleman from Maine has interpreted the unsectional action of Mr. 
Speaker Kerr. The Committee on Banking and Currency have nine 
from the North to two from the South ; the Committee on the Pagific 
Railroads, which was mentioned by the gentleman [Mr. HALE] iu a 
péculiar way, have seven from the North to four from the South; 
the Committee of Claims have seven from the North to four from 
the South; and, by the way, most of these war claims, of which they 
have jurisdiction and to which sinister reference was made, are owned 
by northern men; four-fifths of them. 

A MEMBER. All of them loyal men, 

Mr. COX. Yes, speculators who bought them up; and, gentlemen 
on the other side, you know it. [Laughter.] I do not know a man 
from New England who has not a Tittle speculative turn. [Laugh- 
ter.] The Committee on Commerce have seven from the North to 
four from the South. My friend from Maine is interested in com- 
merce and shipping, and the committee on that subject have seven 
from the North and four from the South. He cannot complain of this 
arrangement. We have not revived shipping yet, because we have not 
passed our reform tariff bill to take the tax off of certain articles which 
enter into a ship. But some day or other, when Governor Tilden is 
President, we will revive shipping in Maine and elsewhere, in spite 
of the exacting and destructive policies of the republican party. 

I am going over the committees in their order. Upon the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands there are nine North to two South. On 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads they are six North 
to five South. On the Committee for the District of Columbia they 
are eight to three. On the important Committee on the Judiciary 
they are eight to three. On the Committee on War Claims, let it be 
remembered that there are seven North to four South. On the Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditures they are six to five. On the Commit- 
tee on Private Land Claims they are five to four. 

Here let me pause on the next. It is the Committee on Manufact- 
ures, Well, what do they do? Have they ever met or reported? 
What are they constituted for? The Speaker of our House has act- 
ually given a majority of one to the South on that committee! No, 
I beg pardon ; he has made them even, five to five, That is the only 
lead I have struck as yet where there is not a-majority of northern 
men. Why should not the North, which has predominance in popu- 
lation and interests, have a predominant voice on the committees ? 

Upon the Committee on Agriculture there are six North to five 
South; and yet the fruits of the soil, cotton, grain, &c., are not all 
North. Upon the Committee on Indian Affairs they are as seven to 
five. Upon the Committee on Military Affairs there are seven to four. 
Upon the Committee on the Militia, six to five; upon the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, seven to four; upon the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs they are eight to three; upon the Committee on the Territo- 
ries they are nine to three; upon the Committee on Revolutionary 
Pensions they are seven to four; upon the Committee ón Invalid 1 en- 
sions there are six North to five South; upon the Committee on Rail- 
poe i and Canals they are six to five; upon the Committee on Mines 
and Mining they are eight to three. 0 

The next is the Committee on Education and Labor. Now, if Ihad 
been the Speaker of this Honse I think I would have given a majority 
to the South on that committee; and would not my friend from Maine 
have done so? Why? Because we are trying to educate the “ wards 
of the nation,” by the help of the Peabody fund and public lands. We 
have bills to donate Federal property for a noble, educational, and 
humanitarian purpose. My friend from Virginia [Mr. WALKER] has 
reported such a bill. Well, sir, that committee is the first I have met, 
upon which there isa majority of southern men. They are five North 
to six South! Is this any wonderful ess in our Speaker! The 
distinguished ex-governor of Virginia, in the North, is the chair- 
man of the committee. Who can complain of his designation as 
chairman? He has reported from that committee a measure designed 


to promote the education of the colored children of the nation. He 
has placed it on the basis of illiteracy, and in spite of northern prejn- 
dices. I think you cannot complain of the constitution of that com- 
mittee, on the ground that it is sectionally southern and African. It 
ought to be southern ; and so it is made. 

pon the Committee on the Revision of the Laws of the United 
States there are nine North to two South. The Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures are seven to three. The Committee on 
Patents are six to five. The Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds, seven to four. The North still predominates. 


COST AND -UTILITY OF INVESTIGATIONS. a 
Upon the Committee of Accounts they are four North to one South. 


And what a splendid Committee of Accounts we have in this House! 
Boreal wee ow the chairman of thatcommittee will out econ- 
omies when he becomes governor of the State of Indiana! [ hter.] 


I challenge my friend from Maine when he goes to Indiana to stump 
for Governor Hayes to take up and scrutinize the accounts of this Con- 
ss under the auspices and vigilance of our chairman of accounts.. 
esays that they will amount to a million dollars. He will find that 
under the management of our blue-jean governor they have been well 
expended, justand fair. When the gentleman complains that we have 
been expensive this session he must remember the great expense that 
has been incurred in investigations. He says $1,000,000. He must 
remember who caused the investigations. It is a mere guess as to 
the amount, however. Why, sir, suppose the amount true; it would 
pay usif wespent five millions. We need it as an example to future 
Honses and future officers in the conduct of the public business. We 
need to spend much as a preventive of fraud. Shall we not examine 
into and develop fraud use it costs money? Why, my friend 
from Tennessee, the chairman of the Naval Committee, [Mr. WHIT- 
THORNE, ] while making an examination about naval affairs, struck an 
account of $23,000 with Donald McKay, in Boston, which has been re- 
funded to the Treasury because of this very committee of investiga- 
tion finding out the mistake. The investigation paid for itself and 
more. Altogether, I believe, there have been thus far only $116,000 
charged against investigations. If the truth were known, sir, that 
amount has already been paid up in full by results, and ten times over. 
Besides, I am informed that the Printing Committee discovered one 
item of over a thousand dollars due from one firm and caused its col- 
lection, and thus more than paying all expenses of that peculiar inves- 
tigation. So that directly, not to say indirectly, the discovery of 
wrongs is useful even in a pecuniary sense. 

Mr. Speaker, I was simply going over the list of committees to 
show the proportion of an 5 to southern men upou them. I desire 
thus to repel the attack upon Mr. Speaker KERR, who formed them. 

The next is the Committee on Mileage, on which there are three 
northern men to one from the South; Joint Committee on Printing, 
two to one; Joint Committee on Enrolled Bills, four to one; Joint 
Committee on the Library, two to one; Committee on Expenditures 
in the State Department, four toone; Committee on Expenditures in 
the Treasury Department, seven to two; Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department, three to two; Committee on Expenditures 
in the Navy Department, four toone; Committee on Expenditures in 
the Post-Office 5 t wo to three. I hardly see how that hap- 
pened. Perhaps the Speaker thought he had been leaning too much 
in favor of the North and wildly changed the proportion here! The 
criticism the gentleman from Maine intended has on this little commit- 
tee missed its mark. The Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department has four to one; Committee on Expenditures on Public 
Bul.dings, six toone; Committee on Expenditures in the Department 
of Justice, six to three. Yet how useful have we made all these here- 
tofore useless committees on expenditures. They became active in- 
struments of honesty. There was a reason for it. But does it detract 
from the utility because northern members predominate? The truth 
is, our honored Speaker only thought of honest men, and not of sec- 
tions, in forming his committees. 

The next is the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. Here 
there areeight North tothree South. God knows thereis a great neces- 
sity for such a committee, as well for a reform in the civil service—not 
in this Honse and its constitution so much as all through the country, 
from Alaska to Georgia, from Galveston to Penobscot, or whatever 
of the world the gentleman from Maine may livein. [ Laughter. 35 ow 
the Committee on voor Levees are four North to seven South. 
This, Mr. Speaker, is the third committee where there is a majority 
of southern men. If the gentleman from Maine himsé¢lf were Speaker 
would he not give a majority of that committee to the South? No? 
Then I take him to be less fair than I always thought him to be. Why 
should not southern men have the Mississippi levees in their own 
charge for report and legislation? They were so given in the ap- 
pointment of the committee by Mr. Speaker Kerr; four north- 
ern men to seven southern men. Is it not their peculiar interest? 
They were appointed to take care of their interests just as the west- 
tern men are placed on certain committees to care for territories and 
lands. The Committee on Rules are three to the North—four includ- 
ing Mr. Speaker KERR, er oficio a member. There is nobody on that 
committee except northern men. The Committee on the Centennial 
Celebration are eight to three; Committee on the Texas Frontier 
Troubles, three to two. There is a majority from the North eyen on 
a committee about Texas affairs and its troublous border, 
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FREEDMEN AND THEIR ROBBERS, 


Do you desiré further rehearsal? The next is the Committee on 
ythe Freedman’s Bank. Now I favor giving to the Freedman’s Bank 
and its rascals a committee with a majority from the South. That is 
the fourth committee where the South have a prevailing majority; 
the members being two northern to five southern men. y should 
it not be sof Who robbed the freedmen? Was it northern men? 
Was it New England men? They might have had their hand in it, 
[Laughter] but those robbed are the anunn people South whose 
re ntatives, white and black, are here. It was right that the 
affairs of the Freedman’s Bank should be looked into by southern men. 
So théechairman is Mr. DOUGLAS, of Virginia; and there are associated 
with him Mr, BRADFORD of Alabama, Mr. RIDDLE of Tennessee, Mr. 
HOOKER of n 0 Mr. Brıss of New York, and Mr. RAINEY of 
South Carolina. The latter is a food, noble, kindly colored gentle- 
man. How could this committee have been made better? and especi- 
ally may I not say so in view of the fact that there was an entire 
unanimity in the committee upon the subject of their report and = 
the necessity of punishing the despoilers of the simple freedmen 
Then there is the Committee on Real-Estate Pool and Jay Cooke 
Indebtedness; the members of that committee stand two North to 
three South. Mr. GLOVER, of Missouri, is chairman. Is it so terrible 
to have him as chairman? I believe he was connected with some 
similar committee in a previous Congress. This is the fourth among 
forty-odd committees where the South predominates. Besides Mr. 
GLOVER, there are, Mr. Lewis of Alabama, Mr. Pratt of Iowa, Mr. 
Surrn of Pennsylvania, and Mr. CULBERSON, of Texas. Now no one 
can object to the personnel of a committee of investigation like this; 
nor because they are com of three southern and two northern 
members. So it seems, sir, that out of some forty committees four or 
five have a majority of members from the South! Is not this horri- 
bly sectional 7 
WHISKY AND ITS CROOKEDNESS. 


Then there is the Committee on Whisky Trials in Saint Louis. Has 
my friend from Maine ever read the history of these whisky trials? 
What a trial it is to go through such crookedness! Have you read 
Bluford Wilson’s testimony? Do you know where it strikes? It is 
worse than Jersey lightning when it strikes. [Laughter.] Would 

ou have that committee made up entirely of northern men? Well, 
8 you have it! Here are the names: Mr. Knott of Kentucky, Mr. 
PHELPS of Connecticut, Mr. GLOVER of Missouri, Mr. COCHRANE of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. MacMauon of Ohio, Mr. McCrary of Iowa, and 
Mr. PLarstTED of Maine. On the minority of the committee is 15 
haps the best lawyer on your side of the House, Mr. McCrary. How 
can you complain of that as sectional? Yourcomplaint, if any, ought 
to be in another direction. ; 

Then we come to the Committee on Federal Offices in Louisiana. T 
think I helped to appoint that committee as Speaker 2 tempore. It 
might be thought that on that committee there should be a majority 
of southern members. But no, the proportion of northern to south- 
ern members on that committee is six to three, and npon it is the dis- 


tinguished, pertinacious, and irascible person from Michigan, Mr. 
CONGER. 0 “ia yet 
Mr. CONGER. I ask that the words of the gentleman be taken 


down, [Laughter. | 

Mr. COX. I will ask that the gentleman himself may be taken down. 
. I said nothing but what was honorable to him. 

Mr. CONGER. I think it would take the whole force of the demo- 
cratic party to do it. 

Mr. COX. The democratic party will not exert itself in that direc- 
tion very much. [Laughter.] Then there is the committee on charges 
against Judge Wylie which I 1 It has five northern members 
and two southern members. t, there is the committee on charges 
against the Clerk of the House, with four northern members and one 
southern member. So that of all these several committees, except 
four or five, the majority of their members have been chosen from 
the North. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. COX. With the greatest delight. 

Mr, HALE. In making up this majority the gentleman of course 
. the republican members, who are almost entirely from the 


North. 

Mr. COX. Did not the gentleman know that when I was going 
over the committees? 

Mr, HALE. How is it with the gentleman’s political friends? Do 
not the members from the South constitute the majority of the dem- 
ocratic members on most of the committees ? 

Mr. COX.. I think perhaps the majority of the members on the 
democratic side of the House are from the South, and perhaps hap- 
pily for the country, in its sectional emergency. 

Mr, HALE. Happily for the conntry? + 
TNN EMBEE: The ecratic majority has the greater number from 

ə Nort 

Mr. COX. That may be so. But is it anything against a man that 
he comes from the South, if he is a good and honest committee-man 
and investigator ? 

Mr. . My N was that the high places in this House were 
given to these gentlemen from the South. 


18 THE SOUTH IN THE UNION? 

Mr. COX. I have an idea that the South is inside of the Union 
now. I have an idea that they intend to stay. I have an idea that 
they should be treated fairly. If there is to be any criticism at all 
made upon this list of committees, *t is that our Speaker has leaned 
rather against the South in making up the body of the committees, 
and in favor of the North. Yes, it isso; do not shake your head; 
there is nothing in it, unless I make a mistake. [Laughter.] 

Now, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hate] made an elaborate and, 
as I have already said, a “ hefty” s h on this subject, and there 
is no other way to answer it except by giving these simple facts. 


NOW LET US CARRY THE WAR INTO AFRICA. 

The Cincinnati platform says: 

The national administration merits commendation for its honorable work in the 
management of our domestic and foreign affairs, and President Grant deserves the 
continued and hearty gratitude of the American people for his patriotism and im- 
mense services in war and in peace. 


If that is the case, why did the distinguished ex-colleague of m 
friend from Maine, Mr. Blaine, speak in the way he did abont suc 
a good man as General Grant and his associates as rogues? Why did 
ros party at Cincinnati unload him? Why are you all the time 
unloading? You unloaded a candidate for governor in Indiana the 
other day, What for? What had he done? Does no one answer ? 
Why did you unload Ex-Secretary Bristow ? 

.HALE. I suppose the republican party in Indiana followed the 
e of the democratic party, which unloaded their judicial 
ticke 

Mr. ROBINSON. We unloaded one, and you unloaded four. Your 
men stole $67,000, and your party admi it, and unloaded them. 
We unloaded one, and are vow 10,000 votes ahead. 

Mr. COX. You see we never defend our rascals; you defend yours 
when they are 5 2 

Mr. ROBINSON. You do not know how to defend them. 

Mr. COX. Do not interrupt me again. 

The SPEAKER tempore, (Mr. CLYMER in the chair.) The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ao has the floor. 

Mr. COX. Certainly I have. I do not want to get up any feeling 
on the part of the gentleman from Indiana and the gentleman from 
Maine. Thespeechof the latter was not worth answering. It was too 
small, too microscopic in its fault-finding with this House. Yet I felt 
bound to do so in defense of our ark who is ill and absent. Iwould 
not do so if he were here, and in health to defend himself on the floor 
from this attack. Ifeel bound to justify him in this House for the 
unsectional course he pursued in making up the committees of the 
House and in the general justice of his life and character. 

Mr, HALE. I made no 8 reflection on the Speaker. I only 
claimed that he was impelled by his yan 

Mr. COX. Well, now, sit down and you will feel better after that 


remark. [ vocal 
the gentleman feel any better for drawing it ont? 


Mr. HALE. 
Mr. COX. Now, you know you would not allow any interruption 
be- 


yourself; but I allowed you to come in whenever you pl 
cause it does not hurt any one. [Laughter.] 

In conclusion, and in answer to the remarkable speech which we 
have heard, and which may be called an incarnate ineptitude, [langh- 
ter,] I say that this House cannot be reproached this session with 
any culpability. It is not amenable to attack for anything except the 


indiscretion and hadai À of some two or three of its appointees. 
These we promptly remo’ 
PUBLIC PRINTER DEFENDED. 

Do you not remember that upon a resolution introduced by myself 
the Committee on Printing made an inquiry into the conduct of the 
Government Printing Office? That committee convicted your Con- 
gressional Printer; and he was discharged. Whore-appointed him? 
President Grant, whom you indorse in your platform. Do you in- 
dorse Mr. lees administration as Printer? You were very prompt 
to get up awhile ago. Do you indorse the appointment of Mr. Clapp 
as Printer to the House and Senate? 

Mr. HALE. Does the gentleman want an answer? He seems to 
invite one. 

Mr, COX. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALE. According to the information I have received from 
members of the minority who took part in that investigation, I un- 
derstand that it was conducted entirely in an unfair, i man- 
ner, and that there was really nothing in the facts which warranted 
the removal of Mr. Clapp. 

Mr. COX. Did not the Senate and the House, by a legislative act, 

that he ought to go ont? > 

Mr. HALE. The House did. 
$ Mr. COX. And the Senate concurred by its conferees. You cannot 

eny it. 

r. HALE. Does the gentleman mean to say that the Senate ac- 
ceded to the position taken by the House upon that report of the com- 
mittee that conducted the printing investigation ? 

Mr. COX. I did not say Ahas I say that on the sundry civil bill 
both Houses agreed that Mr. Clapp should go out. 

Mr. HALE. The Senate that this office should be filled by 


presidential appointment; and I believe it should. I voted for that 
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rinciple in the committee of conference, as I would again ; and the 
ident has re-appointed the same man. 

Mr. COX. You approve of that ay Sy do you? Do you in- 
dorse the appointment of Mr. Clapp 

Mr. WALL Certainly I do. 

Mr. COX. You do? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Well, that is the last feather on the camel’s back. You 
are not the man to have made the speech you did. Imight read upon 
you the report of the Committee on Printing and convince you that 

ou indorse that which is very, very wrong. You ought to know bet- 

r, if you have read the reports. 

Mr. HALE. What does the minority report hold? 

Mr. COX. O, well, we have had all that 3 discussed. 
The Senate and the House acted on it. The President has re-ap- 
pointed your man; and now you indorse the Executive in putting 
oe rinting business again in his charge after the exposures made in 

is House. 

Mr. BALLOU. The gentleman from New York has asked why Mr. 
i 55 was re-appointed, 

r. COX. I cannot yield further, 

Mr. BALLOU. I say that there is not a particle of evidence from 
the beginning of that examination to the end to show that the Pub- 
lic Printer was not an honest, faithful officer. ‘ 

Mr. COX. How often must I try to without being inter- 


rupted? I have not interrupted any gentleman on the other side. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York will 


proceed. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio, I would like to say one word, if the gentle- 
man from New York will allow me. 

Mr. COX. With the greatest pleasure, 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. If the evidence of Ir. Clapp, the Congres- 
sional Printer, and that of one man from New York, Mr. Garner, be 
taken side by side they will be fonnd to substantiate the very mate- 
rial charge made in the report of the majority of the Committee 
on Printing. To establish the majority of those charges nothing 
more is necessary than the testimony of Mr. Clapp himself, and that 
of the man in New York, from whom he made his purchases. I need 
not refer to the recent editorial comments of the New York Times 
and other leading newspapers of the country, East as well as West, 
and the Chronicle, of this city. 

Mr. BALLOU. I wish to say there is no foundation for the state- 
ment just made by the gentleman from Ohio ; there is no evidence to 
sustain it. 

Mr. COX. I have been in this House sixteen years and have never 
had a chance to close a debate until this session. I have never hada 
chance to speak without interruption, though [ scarcely ever inter- 
rupt anybody. 

DISMISSAL OF COMMISSIONER PRATT AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


What [ want next to say is this: Mr. Pratt was dismissed as Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, was he not? At least indirectly? 
Am I right? 

A MEMBER. He resigned. 

A MEMBER. Do not interrupt him. 

Mr. COX. Why don’t you come forward, if you want to? [Laugh- 
ter.] Who was put in his 5 A General Boum. [Laughter.] 

A MEMBER., No, Raum, of Illinois. 

Mr. COX. Well, Mr. Raum, of Illinois, was put in his place. What 
is he known for? For sending a dispatch about the whisky trials. 
That is all I can recollect about him, except that he was in one of our 
Congresses, which was not very creditable. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONGER. The gentleman has been here sixteen years and 
ought to remember his colleagues, 

r. Sa Can I not have my chance on the floor without inter- 
ruption 

r. CONGER. He has been with the gentleman on this floor and 
he ought to remember him. 

Mr. COX. I was not in that Congress and do not know anything 
about him. All I know of him is the fact that he did congratulate 
the men who were en; in crooked matters in Saint Louis. Do 
you approve of putting him in and turning such a manas Judge Pratt 
out? 7 suppose the people of Indiana who know Judge Pratt 
approve of that? Everybody in Indiana who knows Judge Pratt, 
respects him as an honest man. I have known him myself to act in 
relations of private trust. He is known as the honest man. Almost 
singular in that State, and in that respect, is he thus known. But you 
could not stand him in that very remarkable Department. [Laugh- 
ter.] Why? : 

: GENERAL RAUM AND THE CROOKED DISPATCH. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him if he 
knows anything in the world in the character or reputation of Mr. 
Raum that is not that of a high-minded, honorable, and honest man? 

Mr. COX. I have said that all I know of him in the world is a 
printed dispatch in relation to these whisky trials which he sent as a 
congratulation. 5 

. BURCHARD, of Illinois. The gentleman must remember that 
he was a gallant officer in the Union 1 85 

Mr. GARFIELD. The gentleman from Fow York ought to remem- 
ber that he served in Congress with us. 

Mr. COX. He may have been a good member of Congress, though 


I think I never served with him. But I have known good members 


of Congress turn out afterward to be very bad men. [Laughter.] 
I do not say he was not a good member of Congress, but I do say that 
all I know abont him is the congratulations to the crooked people at 
Saint Louis. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Ilinois. He was in the Union Army. 

Mr. COX. He may have been a good soldier. I do not say any- 
thing against the soldier, What I say is that J udge Pratt was some- 
how turned out and another gentleman put in his place, and all I 
know of the man put in his place is that he gent this congratulatory 
eens 5 yan . 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. Will the gentleman from New York 
yield to me in that connection and for this reason—— 

Mr. COX. To vindicate anything personal, I will. 

Mr VALOR, of Illinois. Not at all; but General Raum is from 
my State. 

r. COX. Yes, sir; I know that. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I merely wish to say this: He is well 
known in my State, and there is not a man in Illinois who has a bet- 
ter reputation as an honest man and an able than General Raum. 

Mr. COX. But is it not so of Judge Pratt, Ar Indiana? 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I understand so. 

Mr. COX. Then why is one put out and the other put in? [Laugh- 


ter. 

1. CANNON, of Illinois, I am not spea of that matter. I am 
only speaking as a citizen of Illinois and as a Representative of Illi- 
nois, and defending General Raum against the imputation the gentle- 
man makes against his character. 

Mr. COX. I did not make any imputation, sir; I know nothing of 
him, except so far as that dispatch is concerned. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois, Then I have nothing to say. 

Mr. COX. Of course you have nothing to say. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois, I have only defended him. 

AN UNUSUAL ARRANGEMENT FOR INTERPELLATIONS, 

Mr.COX. Don’t youshake your finger at me that way. [Laugh- 
ee) I will get scared if you do, [Laughter.] 

r. CANNON, of Illinois, With the permission of the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York has 
the floor and will proceed without interruption. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will agree to put his hands in his 
pockets, he can goon. [Great laughter.] 

The SPEAKER protempore. The gentleman has the floor, and will 
proceed. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois, rose. 

Mr. COX. My friend must speak, if at all, by following my re- 
quest and condition, and putting his hands in his pocket. 1 


ter. 

M. CANNON, of Illinois. Ihave both my hands in my pockets now. 
[Langhter.] And I only want to say—— 

K SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York has 
the floor. 

Mr. COX. I will yield for one remark only. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I wish to say this: I did not seek to in- 
terrupt the gentleman to make any point or to attempt to make any 
point, if I were capable of doing so. I do not eften interrupt gentle- 
men on the floor of this House; but when the gentleman makes a 
remark by innuendo—— 

THE ARRANGEMENT BROKEN. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has his hand out of his pocket and is 
shaking his finger at me again. [Great laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York has the 
floor and must not be interrupted. The Chair will not permit it any 


longer. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. Now, if the gentleman thinks that is very 
courteous or smart 

Mr. COX. I claim the floor after that remark. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. The 3 ought not to cut me off 
that way, although he has the right to do it. 

Mr. COX. When you abuse my courtesy I want you to be quietly 


seated while I proceed with my remarks. 
Pn CANNON, of Illinois. Very well, if you decline to yield fur- 
er— 


Mr. COX. Ihave yielded to you more tban I ever did to any man 
for the same amount of frivolous idea. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. Thank you. 

WHY GOVERNOR JEWELL WENT OUT. 

Mr. COX. Now, again, I want to know why Governor Jewell of 
Connecticut was compelled to resign. What was that for? Because 
he said the country would not stand these strange removals and this 
curious conduct; nothing else. And yet the gentleman from Illinois 
and others defend the administration of General Grant. Not one of. 
them dare to go back upon the resolution of indorsement of General 
Grant at Cincinnati. Not one of the whole of that side of the House 
has yet been heard to take back one word of that platform eulogy 


touc ing General Grant 

Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi, rose. 

Mr. COX. And his services in as well asin war. A gentle- 
man over there shakes his head. He does not believe in the Admin- 


istration ? 


Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi. I do. I do not tak» back one word, 
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THE ADMINISTRATION INDORSED. 

Mr. COX. Then you come within my category. Not a man on 
that side has failed to defend the Administration. Not one. That 
was my remark. Yon all stand by it. And thereby you stand by 
the removal of Pratt; you stand by the removal of the collector at 
Philadelphia who bore the same relation as Bristow and Wilson, and 
the appointment of another in his place who bore a different relation. 
You stand by the accepted resignation and acquittal of Belknap. 
You stand by the enforced resignation of Bristow. You stand by the 
removal of Jewell. Yon stand by the removal of Bluford Wilson; of 
Yaryan, [langhter;] of all that class of men who were trying to pun- 
ish the guilty and uphold the laws. Is there any one to challenge 
this remark? You have favored to-day the retention of General Bab- 
cock in office, as well as in your platform, by the indorsement of the 
Administration. You have to-day on the floor showed yourselves in 
favor of the retention of the Public Printer, Mr. Clapp, who has been 
recommended for indictment. All through this beautiful civil-serv- 
ice business, from one end of it to the other, you have manfully stood 
up for the Cincinnati platform indorsing the Administration. I honor 
you for it. Why shouggwou not? General Grant is your representa- 
tive man. Babcock ant Belkuap are your representative men. Bris- 
tow is not your representative man, or he would not have been dis- 
carded here and at Cincinnati. 

When you say it has cost a million dollars for investigation this 
session you thereby give that amount of credit to the democratic 
party and to this side of the House for undertaking with all the en- 
ergy of Hercules to clean ont the Augean stables. 

Now, sir, why is if when we are closing up the session you filibuster, 
as on yesterday, again and again, to prevent a full and prompt re- 
port of these investigations? Why is it that, failing to stop these re- 
ports,you try to make up to-day for your gross delinquencies as 
public servants by trivial excuses and small assaults ou the constitu- 
tion and conduct of this body? Why does the gentleman from Maine 
make that sort of a speech which Mirabeau once designated when he 
described hasty will-making—* Ab irato, ab imbecilli, a territo, a deli- 
rante. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Give us the translation. 

Mr. COX. A speech angry, imbecile, fearful, and crazy. With 
that classic remark I conclude. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. Speaker 

Many members called for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order being demanded, 
the question is on the motion to adjourn. 


The motion was 7 to; and accordingly (at four o’clock and 
five minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITION. 


The following petition was presented at the Clerk’s desk under the 
rule, and refe: as stated: 

By Mr. WIGGINTON: The petition of the several clerks of the 
committees of the House of Representatives, for an eqnalization of 
the pay of committee clerks, to the Committee of Accounts. 


IN SENATE. 


WEDNESDAY, August 9, 1876. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. BYRON SUNDERLAND, D. D. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the petition of Alexander 
Moffit, Theodore F. Wilson, James M. Thompson, and 22 other citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia, praying for the appointment of 
a joint committee of three, one from the Senate and two from the 
House, to continue and finish the investigation of the charges made 
against the management of the Government Hospital for the Insane, 
the same having been partially considered and some proofs taken; 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

WILLIAM H. FRENCH, JR. 

Mr. OGLESBY. The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. No, 3856) for the relief of William H. French, 
jr., United States Army, late Indian agent at Crow Creck, Dakota, 

ave had the same under consideration and instruct me to report it 
without amendment. There are several papers from the Department 
upon the subject, The bill is not one appropriating any money, but 
simply is to settle the accounts of this man. His accounts have been 
waiting at the Treasury for a long time to be settled, and it would be 
very ble to me to have the Senate take up the bill and pass it 
now. It is a matter taking no money out of the Treasury, but simply 
settles an account. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. It is an authority to the proper ac- 
counting officer of the Treasury to adjust and settle the property ac- 
counts of William H. French, jr., late Indian agent at Crow Creek, 


Dakota Territory; andif it shall be made clearly to appear that John 
A. Morrow, who was a contractor for furnishing supplies of beef-cat- 
tle to the Indian agencies, has delivered to Henry F. Livingston, agent 


at Crow Creek, beef-cattle in lien of 100 pounds, which, he de- 
livered to William H. French, agent, on 9th November, 1870, N Crow 
Creek, and for which Morrow afterward got receipts from Living- 
ston, and collected from the Government on both, then the account- 
ing officer shall be authorized to give French credit in his settlement 
accordingly. 
Mr. SARGENT, Is there a report in this case? 
9 5 pro tempore. There is no report accompanying 
bill. < 
Mr. OGLESBY. The facts are these: French, the agent, was about 
going out of his department. The man Morrow delivered four hun- 
red and twenty-one cattle, and French gave him a memorandum of 
the fact merely. Morrow collected from the Department the value of 
the cattle on that memorandum. Livingston came in immediately 
after French, and the cattle were delivered to Livingston. Living- 
ston gave Morrow another receipt. Morrow collected on both receipts. 
Afterward Morrow agreed with the Department to deliver a second 
lot of 421,000 pounds of beef-cattle on the foot. The Department ac- 
cepted the offer; the cattle were delivered and, as the papers show, 
received by Livingston and reported to the Burean. The second lot 
was delivered as the first lot, but French in the mean time had been 
charged on his memorandum and is still charged in the Treasury De- 
partment. All his other accounts have been settled, as the second lot 
had been delivered in fulfillment of the receipts, and the account 
completed. This bill simply authorizes the Treasury Department to 
give French credit for the charge against him on the first receipt or 
memorandum. 
Mr. SARGENT. It involves no expenditure, I understand? 
Mr. OGLESBY. Not a dollar. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 
On motion of Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, it was 


Ordered, That John H. Russell have leave to withdraw the in the matter 
of his claim against the United States for the destruction of the steamboat J. H. 
while, as alleged, in the military service of the United States. 


THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. CONKLING. I move that the Senate proceed now under th 
Anthony rule to consider the undbjected cases on the Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Calendar will be resumed at 
the point, where its consideration was last suspended. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The first business on the Calendar is the reso- 
lution instructing the Committee on Commerce to inquire what leg- 
islation is ‘necessary to regulate the immigration into the United 
States of persons from foreign countries and to prevent the intro- 
anes of pauperism and immorality into the ports of the United 

tates. 

Mr. INGALLS. As the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] is 
not in his seat, I suggest that that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over. 


MOSES MARSHALL, 


The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. No. 795) to enable 
Moses Marshall to make application to the Commissionér of Patents 
for the extension of letters-patent for improvement in knitting-ma- 
chines; which wasread the second time and considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. It gives leave to Moses Marshall, of Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, to make application to the Commissioner of Patents for 
an extension of the letters-patent egy nee to him for an improvement 
in knitting-machines, dated the 15th day of March, 1853, for the term 
of seven years from and after the date of the extension by the Com- 
missioner of Patents; the application to be made in the same manner 
and to have the same effect asif the same had been filed not less than 
ninety days before the expiration of the original term of the patent; 
and upon such application so filed the Commissioner of Patents is to 
consider and determine the same in the same manner and with the 
same effect as if the application had been duly filed within the time 
prescribed by law and as if the original term of the patent had not 
expired; but no person is to be held liable for the infringement of 
the lettters-patent, if extended, for making use of the invention since 
the expiration of the original term of the letters-patent and prior to 
the date of the extension, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, and was read the third time. 
` The PRESIDENT pro tempore put the question upon the passage of 
the bill, and declared that the noes appeared to prevail. 

Mr. WADLEIGH. I ask that the vote be taken again. This is a 
very meritorious case, one that was agreed upon unanimonsly by the 
committee. It has been reported by two committees of the Senate 
unanimonsly, 

The bill was passed. 

SHELDON 8. HARTSHORN. 

The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. No. 796) for the re- 
lief ef the heirs of Sheldon S. Hartshorn ; which was read the second 
time and considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the 
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Commissioner of Patents to hear and determine the petition or appli- 
cation of the heirs of Sheldon S. Hartshorn for an extension of let- 
ters-patent for an improvement in buckles, No. 13218, for the term of 
seven years from and after the 10th of July, 1876, when the letters- 
patent expired; and upon due notice to the public, according to the 
practice of the Patent Office in cases of extension, the Commissioner 
shall have full power and authority to hear and determine the same; 
and after such hearing, if the Commissioner shall decide that the pe- 
tition or application ought to be granted, he is anthorized and em- 
powered to extend the letters-patent for seven years from and after 
the 10th of July, 1876, to the heirs of Shelton S. Hartshorn. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is there a report in that case? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is. 

Mr. WITHERS, I should like to hear the circumstances of this 
case, Here are two or three bills extending patents, which I am on 


rinciple o 155 to. 
x Mr. Wav! EIGH. It is a meritorious case. 
Mr. CONKLING. Do the whole committee say that it is a meri- 


torious case? 
Mr. WADLEIGH. Yes; the committee were unanimous in the 


report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator insist upon the 
report 1 

r. WIT Les; or a statement by the chairman of the com- 

mittee. 

Mr. WADLEIGH. The ee. is very short; let it be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. WAD- 
LEIGH, from the Committee on Patents, May 2: 

The Committee on Patents, to whom was referred the petition of the heirs of 
Sheldon S. Hartshorn for extension of patent, report: 

The tioners, six in number, are the children of Hartshorn, the inventor. The 
invention was for an ag sek buckle, which has been valuable to the panoa asit 

urnishin 


has reduced the price $1.25 to thirty cents gross, besides 
much su) ie. Very little was realized Pih 


leaving very little property, and the children 
terost in 


received for the invention, and recommend the manis of a bill authorizing the 
Commissioner of Patents to hear said case, and to decide upon the same according 
to the practice of the Patent Ollice in cases of extension, due notice having been 
given to the public, as in other cases of extension. 


Mr. BOGY. I will not consume the time of the Senate in saying 
anything in opposition to the extension of this patent; I will satisfy 
myself by calling for the yeas and nays. I am opposed to the exten- 
sion of patents as a general proposition. There may now and then 
be a case where it is a matter of absolute right; but as a general 
proposition, I am entirely opposed to the extension of patents. The 
reasons given in this report are the stereotyped reasons given in every 
case, that fer the want of meaus or from some other cause the inven- 
tor has not been sufficiently remunerated. I do know the facts to be, 
and we feel it in my section of the country perhapsmore than any other 
section, where we are annoyed with an endless multiplicity of pa- 
tents for everything. The farmer can use no implement of hus- 
bandry but what it is patented. We can have no machinery intro- 
duced upon any of our steamboats, from the boiler to the upper- 
deck, but what is patented. There is an annoyance in that way, and 
it is attended also with enormous expense and cost. I do know that 
the farming interest of my section of the country is borne down by 
patents applicable to agricultural implements. 

For these reasons, stated briefly, I am opposed to the extension of 
this patent, as I am opposed to the extension of patents as a general 
proposition, saying at the same time that there may now and then be 
a case where an extension is a matter of justice. I will not consume 
any time. I shall be satisfied with calling for the yeas and nays and 
having my vote recorded in opposition to this extension. 

Mr. CONKLING. I sympathize with everything my friend says; 
so de the Senate, and I think the Committee on Patents governs itself 
accordingly for it reports only exceptional cases. I rose, however, 
to ask the Senator not to call at this moment for the yeas and nays. 
He will understand why I make that suggestion. We want to get 
along with the Calendar if we can; and in the interest of the Calen- 
dar, I ask him not to insist on the yeas and nays, for if it turns out 
that the Senate finds itself without a quorum we defeat the morning 
hour for this purpose, I am told this is a matter about a suspender- 
buckle which a very credible man explained to me who told me the 
facts in regard to it. Taking the facts as stated, I hardly think the 
Senator would consider this a case which should not fall within the 
exception to the rule. 

Mr. BOGY. Iam not disposed to resist the application made by 
the Senator from New York. I have explained my view and the view 
I believe of every Senator from my section of the country. I there- 
fore will not insist pen the yeas and nays for the reason suggested 
by the Senator from New York. 


Mr. WADLEIGH. I will state that the views expressed by the 
Senator from Missouri are the views of every member of the commit- 
tee; but they found that this was a case which was an exception. 

Mr. WITHERS. So far as I understand the reading of the report, 
the only exceptional ground on which this application is based is 
that sufficient remuneration has not been paid to the patentee. It 
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seems to me that the patent having been once extended and ample 
facilities and every opportunity given to the patentee to realize a 
profit from it, if it is used as extensively as is indicated, the patentee 
must have realized a considerable profit from it, unless he assigned 
his interest iu the patent away. I know that that is a very ordinary 
way of procedure in such cases. The patentee parts with his patent, 
some company gets it and makes a large amount of money out of it, 
and then abont the time the patent expires and it becomes necessary 
that it should be extended again, an ment is made with the 
original patentee to come forward and state that he has only received 
a small sum of money, not sufficient to remunerate him for the time 
and labor expended in getting up the patent. He is the ostensible 
applicant, and if ‘the patent is extended the same company that has 
previously enjoyed the monopoly of the business takes it again and 
makes money out of it. Iam opposed myself to this kind of thing. 
I believe that legislation ought not to be as liberal as it has been in 
that direction, and therefore I cannot regard this as an exceptional 
case to what I regard as a e. 

Mr. WADLEIGH. The Committee on Patents as now constituted 
certainly would not recommend the passage ofa bill in any such case 
as the Senator from Virginia supposes. is B. not such a case. 

Mr. WITHERS. I am perfectly aware that the Committee on 
Patents would not knowingly do it, but it seems to me it is almost 
impossible to know whether such an arrangement exists or not. 

Mr. WADLEIGH. There has been no case before the committee 
where they have not specially investigated that very thing, and ap- 
plications have been refused again and again on the ground that the 
public had paid enough. In this case there has been no amount of 
any consequence realized from this invention, which is a valuable one 
to American manufacturers, and which has enabled our manufacturers 
to outsell those of foreign countries in their own market. There is 
no reason why in this case there should not be this encouragement 
nsation given to these poor children. 

Mr. WITHERS. I ask whether the patentee has sold or parted with 
his patent? = 
Mr. WADLEIGH. He has not. The committee certainly would 
not have recommended the passage of this bill in that case. 

Mr. WITHERS. If it is used so extensively it seems to me he ought 
to have realized considerable profit. 

Mr. WADLEIGH. It is only recently that it has come into such use. 
There has been no case reported by this committee where there were 
not special circumstances which justified the p: of the bill. I 
will agree to every word the Senator from Virginia has said and that 
the Senator from Missouri has said. With every word of theirs the 
committee fully , and they have acted upon those principles. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I voted inst the bill which has just passed 
to enable Moses Marshall to make application to the Commissioner of 
Patents for the extension of letters-patent for an improvement in 
knitting-machines, and I shall certainly vote against this, and I vote 
3 this not in consequence of any wrong-doing on the part of 
the committee; I vote against this extension and against this bill on 
the report of the committee just as the report has been made and 
read here to the Senate. Taking every word they have said in the 
report, I think it makes no case whatever authorizing Co to 
extend this patent-right. It is just precisely the case which every 
patentee can make and will make before the Committee on Patents. 

The parties have received $3,500 for this patent-right for suspender- 
buckles, the distinguished Senator from New York said, I believe; 
and the committee say they do not think this enough pay for that 
patent-right for buckles, It has simply come to a question of remu- 
neration. If a patentee in his first seventeen years now, or fourteen 
then, does not make a fortune out of his patent-right, Con ex- 
tends it. It just simply is a question whether he makes much money 
or makes little out of his patent right. I think there is no occasion 
m the world for passing this bill and granting the relief prayed for 

ere. 
one pro tempore. The question is on the passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

LANDS IN KLAMATH INDIAN RESERVATION. 

The next bill on the Calender was the bill (H. R. No. 1316) to adjust 
the claims of the owners of lands within the limits of the Klamath 
Indian reservation in the State of Oregon. 

Mr. CONKLING. That will lead to debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is not ashort case; of course it involves 
long debate, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

PROOFS IN HOMESTEAD ENTRIES. 


The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. No. 2041) to amend 
section 2291 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
Mr. CONKLING. I understand the Senator having that bill in 
charge has no objection to its going over, 
Mr. KELLY. No; thisis a House bill that I desire to have passed. 
Mr. CONKLING. Will it not lead to debate? 
Mr. KELLY. Not at all. 
5 Me CONKLING. I reserve the right to object if it shall lead to 
ebate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for information. 
The bill was read. 
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Mr. BOUTWELL. I think that bill cannot be understood in all its | Add to the bill: 
bearings without debate. I must therefore object to its considera- | 5... 7. That whenever theSacs and Foxes of the Missouri tribe of Indians shall. in 


tion. 

The PRESIDENT a tempore. The bill will be passed over, 

Mr. KELLY. I submit that it is too late to object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York re- 
served the right to object. 

Mr. KELLY. bat not for the Senator from Massachusetts ; only 
for himself. I will say that this is avery important bill. It was pre- 

ared because the Legislature of Iowa instructed its Senators and 

presentatives to urge it. It is a very important bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust the Senator from Massachusetts will not 
insist on his objection. This is a bill simply authorizing homestead 
settlers to go before the judge of the proper court and make their 

roof and transmit it to the registers and receivers, instead of travel- 
ie as they are obliged to do, two or three or four hundred miles to 
make this proof before the receiver. That is all there is in the bill. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. So I understand; but I think the Senate can- 


not upon the bill without some debate. I do not know that I 
shall be opposed to the bill; and yet I fear that I shall be. 
Mr. ALLISON .I do not think the Senator would be opposed to it 


if he understood it. 

Mr. HARVEY. The bill was carefully considered in the Committee 
on Public Lands and I assure the Senator from Massachusetts that 
nothing is in the bill but what the Senator from Iowa states. I am 
satisfied all the ple of the States and Territories where there are 


ublic lands desire its F 
$ . ELL. I will withdraw the objection and let the bill 


Mr. BOUTW 
be considered. 

The bill was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Committee on Public Lands reported the bill with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was in line 11, of section 1, after the word 
“State,” to insert the words “or Territory;” in line 13, after the 
word “made” to strike out “at” and insert“ before the register or 
recdtver of;” so as to make the section read: 

That the of residence, occupation, or cultivation, the affidavit of non-alien- 
ation. and the oath of allegiance required to be made by section 2291 of the Revised 
Statutes may be made before the judge, or, in his absence, before the clerk, of any 
court of record of the county and State, or district and Territory, in which the 
lands are situated; and if said lands are situated in any unorganized county, such 
proof may be made in a similar manner in any adjacent county in said State or Ter- 
ritory; and the proof, aflidavit, and oath, when so made and duly subscribed, shall 
have the same Tees and effect as if made before the register or receiver of the 
proper land district; and the samo shall be transmitted by such judge, or the clerk 
— is court, to the register and the receiver, with the fee and Ze allowed by 

w to him. 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 2, line 3, after the word “reg- 
ister,” to strike out the words“ with his official seal attached ;” so as 
to make the section read: 

t said proof, affidavits, and oaths shall be properly filed in the land office b 
93 and copies meet certified to b F the vs ter shall be evidence 
their contents in the courts of any State or of United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLY. I move a further amendment to be added to the first 
section : 

And the register and receiver shall be entitled to the same fees for examining 
and approving said testimony as are now allowed by law for the same service. 


The amendment was a to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in, 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. KELLY, the title was amended so as to read: “A 
bill to amend section 2291 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
in relation to the proof required in homestead entries.” 


OTOE AND MISSOURIA INDIANS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the re of the com- 
mittee of conference on the bill (S. No.779) to provide for the sale of 
the reservation of the confederated Otoe and Missouria Indians in 
the States of Kansas and Nebraska. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I move that the House amendments be concurred 
in by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The House amendments are in section 3, line 
3, after the word “ offer,” to insert: 

One hundred and twenty thousand acres from the western side of. 


In section 4, line 3, after the words “ per annum,” to strike out the 
following words: 

E h portion thereof as the Secretary of the Interior, with the approval 
of the President may deem e to be immediatel on in Fx sade op 
said Indians to the Indian Territory, procuring a — — ‘or their use, aud pro- 
viding thereon homes and means of support. 

And in lieu therefor to insert : 


Which income shall be e ed for the benefit of said tribes under the direc- 
tion of the Sebrvtury of the Interior. 


n council, in the usual manner, express their consent thereto, the Secretary of 


the Interior shall be, and hereby is, authorized, in like manner and upon the same 
85 in the sections of this to cause to be offered for sale 
a po nsas and Nebraska, not ex- 


on of their reservation lying in the States of 
ceeding in S rrr ten sections of land, to be taken from the western portion 
th ; and the proceeds arising therefrom shall be used for the benefit of said 
tribes, as the Secretary of the Interior may direct. 


Mr. CONKLING. May I inquire for what purpose is this bill taken 


up? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the purpose of concurring in 
the amendments of the House. 

Mr. CONKLING. We are proceeding under the order of the Sen- 
ate with the Calendar, 

Mr. PADDOCK. This is a conference report. 

Mr. CONKLIN Gd. I beg pardon, a conference report is not a matter 
of privilege in the Senate. I shall not once? to it if it will take no 
time; but I do insist on the regular order being observed. 

Mr. PADDOCK. This will take no time. 

Mr. CONKLING. Very well. I reserve my right to object to it if 
it does take time. t 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Nebraska to state the effect 
of this agreement. l 

Mr. PADDOCK. All the difference there is between the bill passed 
by the Senate and the bill as amended by the House is this: the Sen- 
ate bill provided for the sale of the entire Otoe reservation, embrac- 
ing about one hundred and sixty thousand acres. The Quakers who 
have charge of that reservation and the Indians upon it advised the 
House not to grant the right to sell the whole reservation, but to re- 
serve 40,000 acres, upon which the improvements of the Indians are, 
in order that the Indians might remain there and not be remoyed. 
It was the wish of the Quakers and of the Indian Office that the bill 
should be passed in its present form, and so I think it best to accede 
to their wish. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave only to say that we ought not to accede to 
their request. This Indian reservation onght to be sold and these 
Indians removed to the Indian Territory, as the Senate bill provides. 

Mr. PADDOCK. If it was practicable to pass the bill in that form 
and to accomplish the result that my friend speaks of and that he 
desires, I should infinitely prefer that it should be done; but the 
whole question is left at any rate to the Indians to determine in open 
council whether they will accept the proposition at all, and the in- 
fluence I speak of being aways exercised to the end that I have 
spoken of, which is the end the House hasin view, I think it would re- 
sult in absolute failure. I hope my friend will withdraw his objec- 
tion, 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not insist. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska that the Senate concur in the amendments 
of the House to the bill. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


GEORGE E. PAYNE. 


“Mr. CONKLING. I call for the regular order. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next bill on the Calendar will 
be reported. 
The next bill on the Calendar was the bill (S. No. 809) referring the 
claim of George E. Payne to the Court of Claims. 
Mr, BOUTWELL. I object to the present consideration of that 


ill, 

Mr. WEST. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts to withdraw his 
objection to the consideration of the bill. I have not asked the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the consideration of any business out of the 
regular order. I have waited patiently to get the opportunity to 
bring this case before the Senate, It is now here, and no better time 
to consider it can be offered than the present moment. It is the re- 
sult of a ten years’ examination and solicitation on the part of this 
claimant to get his right before Congress and before the law, and I 
trust the Senator will not interpose a technical objection to its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I have some knowledge of this claim, having 
had occasion to investigate it several years ago; but I will withdraw 
the objection and allow it to be considered, and if the Senate agree 
to pass it, very well. ; 
he bill was read the second time and considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. By its terms the claim of George E. Payne, for the 
wrongful seizure and detention of his sugar plantation and other 
property by military orders of the United States in 1862, with his 
petition and all the papers relating thereto, are referred to the Court 
of Claims, and the court is authorized and empowered to adjudge and 
determine, after hearing all evidence, what amount of damages, if 
any, are legally due to the claimant by reason of the seizure and de- 
tention of his property, and to render judgment therefor, 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Is there any report with the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, There is a report. 

Mr. BOUTWELL, Let it be read. ; 

Mr. WEST. The reading of the report, the Senator is aware, will 
take half an hour, 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Very likely it may, It is a claim made by a 
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man who was in Louisiana during the war who was involved in the 
rebellion, who claimed for mules and slaves that were taken by Gen- 
eral Banks’s army, I think, and for one I am ectly well satisfied 
that he is not entitled to any remuneration under that claim and that 
it ought not to be referred to any tribunal. If I have made any mis- 
take, it is in allowing it to be considered. 

Mr. WEST. The Senator from Massachusetts is scarcely correct in 
saying that this is a claim for slaves, because the Senator knows and 
he should know that no such claim could receive under the Constitu- 
tion any consideration by a committee of this body. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I say the claim was for slaves and mules. 

Mr. WEST. The Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Not at all. I recollect very well the claim 
made by Mr. Payne was for slaves and mules taken away before the 
emancipation of the slaves. I am notin error about that. It was 
before the Committee on Claims years in that form. 

Mr. WEST. If Mr. Payne ever made a claim for slaves, certainly that 
claim is not before the Senate now for consideration. 1 is a claim 
passed upon by the Committee on Claims of this body, reported by 
the Senator from Oregon, [Mr. MITCHELL, ] and undoubtedly meeting 
the sanction and the unanimous sanction of that committee. The 
character of the claim is this: The claimant’s plantation was taken 
possession of by the United States Government in the year 1862 and was 
run by the Government; the profits derived from it and all the prop- 
erty upon it sequestered for the use of the Government; and subse- 
quently this claimant, in making his claim to the Treasury, was al- 
lowed a certain amount, but not the full amount that he claimed. 
Now he wishes to submit whatever he has a right to go to the Court of 
Claims, and this is simply a bill to allow him, as has been allowed in 
other cases over and over again in favor of loyal people, to take his 


case to the Court of Tatas and of course, if it is necessary, to the. 
i 


Supreme Court of the Un States to be adjudicated on. Cannot 
this Congress trust its courts, cannot this Con trust its Court of 
Claims and the Supreme Court of the United States to do justice be- 
tween a claimant and the United States? When this man has been 
debarred by 5 45 statutes from any other recourse, shut out from 
the Court of Claims by your own statutes, shut ont from any recourse 
upon the officers making the ag ion and the trespass on his prop- 
erty by your own statutes, and appeals to your own courts fora 
justification of his rights, is he to be shut out on any technical pre- 
text that at some time or other somebody else or perhaps himself 


made a claim for slaves? 

This man has been before Con to my certain knowledge, for 
ten years. He is testified to by the highest and most unquestioned 
authority, both in respect to his integrity and to his loyalty. Three 
times this case has been before various 8 Three times has 
it been submitted and twice has it been partially and ence completely 
acted upon by the Committee on Claims. Can you do any wrong in 
submitting to your own arbitration whether he has sy right or not 
and whether the Government of the United States should pay him for 
the wrongs that have been done him? Ithinkrot. I think to reject 
this case now as it stands ts to virtually acknowledge that you have 
— es in your courts even up to the supremest tribunal of the 

n 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, this is not a claim for slaves. 
Certainly a claim of that kind would have received no consideration 
at the hands of the Committee on Claims. There is nothing in the 
papers from begi i g to end, whether in the memorial or in any of 
the papers filed from the Department, and I have examined them all, 
that makes any kind of reference to slaves or a claim for slaves, 
Nothing of that kind, The claim received the careful consideration 
of the Committee on Claims and the report made, I may be permitted 
to say, received the unanimous approval of that committee. It is 
. very lengthy story and one that cannot be told in the morning 

our, 

The sum and substance of the whole thing, however, is that in 1862 
Mr. Payne’s plantation, lying in the State of Louisiana, was seized 
under military order and turned over to the officers of. the Govern- 
ment, first to the agents of the Treasury Department, then to the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, part of the time it was in the on of the 
quartermaster’s agents, and so on and so forth. His property was 
held and ee by these several agents of different Departments 
of the Government for several years, they receiving all the proceeds 
of the plantation, a part of which was put into the Treasury of the 
United States and part of that paid into the Treasury has been paid 
to Mr. Payne. Some six thousand and odd dollars, as shown from the 
records of the Treasury Department received by that Department as 
pe of the proceeds of the plantation, has never yet been paid to Mr. 

ayne and is in the Treasury of the United States to-day. That is 
one question. 

This bill, reported by the committee, proposed to submit the whole 
question to the Court of Claims in order that that court. may jnvesti- 
gate the matter and if they find under the law and under the facts 
that anything is due Mr. Payne, to award it to him. 

As was stated by the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. WEST, I this cer- 
tainly can work no injustice to the Government. We ought to be will- 
ing to trust our courts, and it doesseem to me, if any case ought to be 
submitted to the consideration of that tribunal, this isone. Mr. 
Payne comes here with a very high character, indorsed by our pres, 


ent Secretary of State in the following language in a letter I find 


among the pa; written not recently: 
£ iii New YORK, April 27, 1864. 
My Dran Sm: Permit me to introduce George E. Payne, esq., of Louisiana, a 
gentleman whom I have known for nearly twenty years and ‘he whew I have ever 
entertained high respect. He is a gentleman of character and entitled to confi- 


dence, 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 


Hon. W. H. SEWARD, 
Secretary of State. 


Numerous other testimonies of tig atl high character are among 
papon from the State of New York, from San Francisco, where Mr. 

ayne lived for a number of years, and also from the State of Louisi- 
ana. It appears from the testimony on file that Mr. Payne was a 
loyal man in the fullest sense of the term during the war; that when 
an order was issued directing that all bells, for instance plantation 
bells, should be sent to New Orleans to be run into rebel cannon-balls, 
Mr. Payne declined to conform to the order and suffered persecution 
in various ways from the confederate authorities. I will state also 
that this plantation was, as I claim after a full investigation of the 
whole case, not liable to seizure at all; and that is one question tobe 
submitted to the court. He was temporarily absent from his planta- 
tion at the time of its seizure for the purpose of paying a debt of 
over $26,000 that he was then owing to a northern creditor, and that, 
too, in the direct face of the confederate act of congress prohibiting 
all that kind of business, It was to me one of the very highest evi- 
dences of the mind of this man upon the great questions then agitat- 
ingthe country. That he wasa loyal man there can be no doubt. 
He did pay this debt amounting to very many thousand dollars, while 
the war was going on, and as I say in the face of the confederate act 
of congress p hibiting it. 

Mr. HOWE. Has this claim been before the claims commission ? 

Mr. MITCHELL. It has not. It cannot go there. It is one they 
have no jurisdiction over. 

Mr. HOWE. What is the fact in the case that bars it from that 
commission ? ú 

Mr. MITCHELL. It is not a claim for quartermaster stores and 
does not come within any clause of their jurisdiction. As I said, it 
would be a very long story to go into the facts of this case, to argue 
them, or even to present them fully to the Senate. I have stated in brief 
the general character of the case; and as I hope a vote will be had 
before the morning hour is over, and that that vote will be in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the committee to submit it to the 
Court of Claims, I shall not occupy the attention of the Senate fuar- 
ther at this time. 

i Mr. BOUTWELL, I suppose this is a long story; indeed, I know 
t is—— 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. WEST. It cannot be objected to now; it is up. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. This bill, to say nothing of the merits of the 
erani drawn in things a mennar ae I saor the 5 will oe a 
granted various thi which ought to prov ially the 
question of loyalty under the circumstances which then existed. 
When this claim was presented years ago, I recollect very distinctly 
that Mr. Payne set forth that in 1862 his slaves and mules weredriven 
away from his plantation by the Army of the United States, and al- 
though, perhaps, he did not make a claim for the slaves, he set up 
that = one fact in the history of the case. About that there is no 
mistake. 

Mr. MITCHELL, That was probably true. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Now then the record shows a fact or two to 
which I wish to call the attention of the Senate. At the time the 
order was issued, November 9, 1862, under which Mr. Payne’s prope 
was taken by the military authorities of the country, Major Jose 
M. Bell was provost judge and president of the board to which by 
order of the commanding general all questions of loyalty were re- 
ferred. I happened to know Mr. Joseph M. Bell. He is not now liv- 
ing. He was the son of the Hon. Joseph Bell, of New Hampshire, 
and he was of his age then already an eminent lawyer although a 
young man, and of the highest promise, I may say, of any practitioner 
at the Suffolk bar in the State of Massachusetts, He went into the 
Army and died in consequence of injuries that he receiver! there. 
But his opinions and judgments are entitled to the highest considera- 
tion by the Senate. If the Senate will listen to the order, it will be 
seen that Mr. Payne had ample oppartanity at the time these trans- 
actions occurred in the vicinity where he resided when he could com- 
mand the testimony of witnesses and when the Government could 
command the testimony of witnesses to have the question of his loy- 
alty fully investigated, and if it were so investigated and it turned 
out in the judgment of this court that he was loyal, by the terms of 
the order of sequestration his property would have beeen restored to 
him; and that it was not done is evidence of one of two things, 
either that he did not make application to this court or that making 
application his request was denied. 

Mr. MITCHELL. If the Senator will allow me, tbe papers show 
that he did make some two or three different applications. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. That I know. 

Mr. MITCHELL. And the record further shows that that board 
never reported at all on the question one way or the other, 
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Mr. BOUTWELL. Major Joseph M. Bell was provost judge and 
made president of this board. The order is: 


[General Order No. 91.] 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 
New November 9, 


The commanding general being informed, and believing, that the district weet of 


the I ee yer ately ori 8 = 5 b ry arag Fanaa troops, is 
most largely occupied by persons disloyal to the United and whose property 
has become liable to confiscation under the acts of Congress and the tion 
of the President, and that sales and transfers of said property are being made for 
the N of depriving the Government of the same, has determined. in order to 
secure the rights of all persons as well as those of the Government, and for the 
how grow ins to be taken care of and secured, and 


purpose of enabling the cro 
= enna laborers to work and provision made for the payment of 
To order as follows 
L tk e 
2 «„ 5% „ 
* e 
4. Every loyal citizen or neutral foreigner who shall be found in actual possession 
and ownership of an in said district, not ha uired the same by an 
title since the 18th 8 last e N 


And Mr. Payne had not acquired title to his property “since the 
18th day of September Iast,” as I very well recollect— * 
may have his property returned or delivered to him without establish- 
tng hie condition N omer 

That one fact is to my mind conclusive proof that Mr. Payne him- 
self was conscious at that time that he could not establish his loy- 
alty and bring himself within the eqnitable and legal provisions of 
this order, or else that making the effort he failed, and if he failed 
in making that effort, he failed because the judgment of Judge Bell 
was against him; and I know of no lawyer within my acquaintance 
upon whose judgment I should rely with more confidence that he 
would be governed by principles of law and guided by rules of equity 
in a case of this sort. 

Mr. MITCHELL, The honorable Senator will agree with me that 
the Department as a rule is very careful on the question of 
loyalty, and I would offset what the Senator has stated by this fact, 
that on the 6th day of July, 1865, the Department paid Mr. 
Payne $17,010.83, money received from his plantation, and kept back 
other moneys that were afterward received, some $6,000, not on a 
question of loyalty, but on an entirely different question. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Iam not going toindorse the Treasury Depart- 
ment about it; I am indorsing Mr. Bell; and I am asking the Senate 
to consider whether, on this simple statement of facts, there is not 
found reason for believing with a degree of certainty that amounts 
for our purposes to a conclusion, that Mr. Payne at the time these 
proceedings were going on did not establish his loyaly by witnesses 
who could have been taken from the vicinage where he lived; and 
whether we ought now, after thirteen years and after he had an op- 
portunity to establish his loyalty in a proper tribunal and failed, to 
send him with this broad bill into the Court of Claims to recover 
whatever they may think he is legally entitled to without any regard 
to what he did in the State of Louisiana when these transactions oc- 


curred? 

I have not had time to look at this report. I see that it is very 
favorable to Mr. Payne; but it is not in the main in accord with the 
impressions I received when I investigated the subject. I do not 
recollect whether there was a report made to the Senate at that time 
ornot. There was a report prepared, but I do not know that it was 
ever passed upon by a committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour has expired. 

Mr. WEST. Let us vote. There will be no further debate. The 
oes from Massachusetts, I think, will yield to take a vote on this 

1 

Mr. HOWE. I want to know upon what ground it was that the 
Treasury paid this claimant a part of the moneys which had been 
received from his estate and declined to pay the balance? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will state, as I stated before, that this planta- 
tion was in the hands of different Departments of the Government at 
different times. At one time, for instance, it was in the hands of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, and they received certain moneys; at 
another time it was in the hands of the special agents of the Treasury 
Department; at another time in the hands of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 
Seventeen thousand and odd dollars, if I remember, was the amount 

id in by one Department at one time. The amount that has not 

n refanded was paid in by a different agent of the Government. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Was that the whole of his claim, $17,000? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. O, no. If the Senator from Oregon will allow 
me, the $17,000 was paid as the net result of crops when the planta- 
tion was worked by some of the Government agents years afterward. 
He could not get his plantation returned to him, and it was worked 
by Government agents and the 1 paid into the Treasury, and 
that money was re-imbursed to him; but he claims 830,000 for exam- 
pe for 85 value of the growing crops in 1862 when the Army swept 

em oii. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am now ready to answer the question of the 
Senator from Wisconsin more distinctly. The $17,010.83 item arises 
from the following statement of account which I will read from the 
report: 

Another statement, of date July 17, 1864, gives as total sales of same amount of 
sugar and molasses, evidently the same, with this different result: gross sales, 


` 


$36,929.46; gross expenses of sales, $3,108.97; net proceeds of products from the 
Payne plantation, This last statement, however adds the enormous sum 
of $16,809.66 “as expenses of working the plantation,“ aud showing a net profit to 
the Government of $17,010.83. 


That amount was paid to Mr. Payne. That was money paid in through 
the special agents of the Treasury Department. There was another 
account with the Quartermaster’s Department of the War Department: 

It farther 8 that on settlement of accounts by the sequestration commis- 


sion with the Quartermaster's Department the sum of $14,226.70 is reported by that 
commission as the amount of the gross sales of the crop taken by Woodward— 


He was special agent— 
and the net amount placed to the credit of claimant's plantation March 31, 1863, 
was $6,628.13, and which was received by the Quartermaster’s Department and by 
it used in its operations for and on account of the Government, and no part of which 
the claimant has ever received. 


Now, I will state to the Senator from Wisconsin, because it comes 
back to my recollection—— 

Mr. HOWE. That was not received into the Treasury at all? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That was not paid into the Treasury, but is in 

ion of the War Department, and the reason that amount was 
not paid was because the Jadge-Adyocate-General of the Army in an 
opinion delivered by him decided that inasmuch as this plantation 
was sequestered or seized by virtue of a military order of the general 
commanding the department, therefore, and for no otber reason if I 
recollect aright, the Government was entitled to the use of the plan- 
tation and to all the money that might arise from that use, and u 
that ground the Secretary of War declined to make any restitution. 
I understand that opinion of the Judge-Ad vocate-General to be in 
direct conflict with several decisions of the Sapreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOWE. The Senator has answered the question that I asked. 
I thought it very peculiar that the Treasury should. have paid a part 
of the money in its vaults and refused to pay another part. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It did not pay what another Department held. 

Mr. HOWE. What another Department of the Government had 
had and used. Iremember this case. It was before the committee 
for a good many years when I was a member of the committee, I 
never examined it very thoroughly. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HOWE. If the Senator desires me to do so. 

Mr. GORDON. I wish to suggest, with the permission of my friend, 
that while I am not prepared to say whether I shall vote against or 
for this bill I hardly think we are proceeding under the agreement 
made by the Senate that we would only take up those bills to which 
pen was no objection. This bill seems to be one to which there is 
objection. 

r. HOWE. Iwas not a party to the agreement nor a party to 
taking it up, and I do not want to be a party to the violation of it. 
I was only going to state, as the claimant seems to be here 

The PRESIDENT pn tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin will 
allow the Chair to call the attention of the Senator from Georgia to 
the ruling of the Chair, that if there is no objection at the time a bill 
is called up, when the Chair puts the question whether there is an 
objection or not, an objection cannot lie afterthat time. But if the 
Senate desire, for the purpose of economizing time, that an objection 
shall lie at each stage during the whole progress of the case, the 
Chair will so rule, and will now submit it to the Senate. 

Mr. WEST. We are operating under another rule, and I do not 
want a different rule applied to this case, The rule has been inter- 
preted by the Chair that unless objection is raised when a bill is 
taken up for consideration no en can be made at a subsequent 
stage of the consideration of the bill. I ask that that rule he applied 
to this case. 

Mr. SARGENT. I know that was the ruling of the Chair yester- 
day, but it was the pioneer ruling in that direction. Senators will 
remember that ever since we have adopted the Anthony rule it has 
been held that an objection would prevent the further consideration 
of a bill in exactly the same way that where a Senator is proceeding 
by unanimous consent an objection made by a single Senator sopa 
him. Although the Senate unanimously allow a Senator to go on he 
is arrested by a single objection, and we have applied the very prin- 
ciple of that to the interpretation of the Anthony rule, and for a great 
many reasons. It is an exceptional rule. The new ruling entirely 
abolishes the effect of the rule. In the absence of the Anthony rule, 
when we went to the Calendar, bills were taken up, and considered, 
and debated at length, if necessary. Under the Anthony rule it was 
held that those bills were to be considered which did not lead to de- 
bate; in other words, those bills which were not objectionable. De- 
bate is objection, the objection is stated by debating the question and 
making delay. In other words, it was held that such bills should be 
taken up as should not lead to delay. I believe I am taking up the 
time of my friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HOWE. The Senator is taking up the time of the Senate. 

Mr. SARGENT. I am taking it up fora useful purpose, if I am 
not incommoding my friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HOWE. Not at all. 

Mr. SARGENT. I have less solicitude with reference to the time 
of the Senate. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tem The Chair will state to the Senator 
from California and to the Senate that he is advised by the Secret 
that an objection, in order to lie, must be raised at the time the bill is 
presented, and when objection is called for and no objection is made it 
85 inet * after the matter has once been admitted, just as the Chair 

as ruled. 

Mr. SARGENT. Very well; we shall have to invent another An- 
thony rule; for my recollection is, and I speak with some confidence 
on this point, that up to yesterday it has always been held that 
an objection would lie at any stage of a bill considered under the 
Anthony rule. I myself have frequently objected after the debate 
commenced. If the Senate is satisfied to have the Anthony rule 
whittled away and to have no provision ig long debates which 
are sprung in this way upon the Senate, that is tosay, without the 
Senate knowing that such a debate is going to occur, without the 
power of the Senate to stop it, then I of course can stand it as well as 
any Senator. A bill comparatively harmless is read, containing ten 
lines perhaps. Nobody supposes that it will lead to debate; nobody 
has any particular hostility to it; and no one objects; but it is found 
in two or three minutes that a debate is springing up on that unim- 
portant bill that will probably run the whole day. Has the Senate 
no power to arrest it? The Anthony rule was intended to arrest 
such a debate. 

Mr. WEST. Does the Senator take an appeal from the decision of 
the Chair? 

Mr. SARGENT. Iam discussing it as other Senators have done. 
I do not know that it would be worth while to take an appeal from 
the decision of the Chair if the minds of Senators are all made up. 
1 think it might-be well to hold to the rule as we have heretofore 
done. Now, in order to terminate an almost hopeless debate, if I do 
not incommode my friend from Wisconsin, I desire to call for the 
regular order. 

r. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will suggest to the Senator from Cadi- 
fornia that it seems to me the rule as he states it amounts to the 
passage of a bill only by unanimous consent, for if any one is op- 

to a bill he can defeat its passage by an objection. 

Mr. SARGENT. Certainly; and that is the Anthony rule; it a 
plies to bills to which there is no objection, What is meant by a bill 
to which there is no objection? That there shall be no objection at 
any stage to the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No objection to tears d it up. 

Mr. SARGENT. No, sir; no objection to the bill. 

Mr. HOWE. I think I will gontribute one fact which will have 
some influence on the jadgment of my friend from California on this 
point, and that is that when the Chair propounded to the Senate the 
question whether there was any objection to proceeding to the con- 
sideration of this bill, it was announced by a friend here on my right 
that it would lead to debate, and he at first objected, but as he was 
quite as ready for the debate at this time as he cared to be, he with- 
drew his objection, and there was no other Senator to interpose an 
objection to the consideration of the bill at this time. 

fr. SARGENT. Let me make a suggestion to my friend. It very 
frequently happens that a debate is conversational among Senators, 
a little knot of four or five among themselves which the other Sen- 
ators cannot hear, but the moment we observe that it is leading to a 
debate we desire to object; and it was in order to facilitate business 
in such cases that the operation of the Anthony rule is effective. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. WEST. There can be no objection to that, but I should like 
to have the ruling of the Chair now upon this point. Under our rule 
of 1 this case will come up to-morrow as unfinished business, 
and will the objection of any Senator carry it over again? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There cannot be unfinished busi- 
ness within the morning hour. This bill has been considered during 
the morning hour, 

Mr. WEST. Will the question then be on proceeding to the con- 
sideration of this bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first case on the Calendar will 
have to be taken up. 

Mr. WEST. And will an objection carry it over? 

Mr. CONKLING. That question can be settled when it arises. 

Mr. GORDON. Is there any objection to reading the Anthony 
rule? I should like to have it read. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is called for. The 
Chair will lay before the Senate the unfinished business, which is the 
resolution of the Senator from Indiana, | Mr. Mortox.] 


JOHN R. HARRINGTON, 


Mr. CONKLING. I wish to ask every Senator who is on the floor— 
and I see there are several, and some Senators who are waiting for 
the floor—to give me, after I make a reqnest, unanimous consent to 
do a thing. I have objected to no bill; I have moved fora long time 
to take up no bill. There is a little bill on the Calendar which has 
passed this body several times, and which has passed the House sey- 
eral times, the party interested in which is a man entirely blind. He 
has been here at other sessions with somebody to lead him. He is 


here at this session with a friend to lead him about and to inquire 
betimes of me why it is that his bill, to which nobody objects, can- 
not at some time be taken up. It stands here on the Calendar, page 


23, order of business N. 586, an act for the relief of John R. Harring- 
ton, reported by Mr. WADLEIGH from the Ccmmittee on Patents, 
without amendment. It concerns a matter about carpets, and after 
I repeat, each House heretofore has acted upon it, I think nobody will 
object to it. If the Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. WIN pom I-II am 
sure I shall not appeal to him in vain—who is about to take the floor, 
will allow the bill to be read, if nobody objects to it, I will ask to 


put it on its passage. If anybody wants to debate it or it takes a 
moment, I will hide my diminished head and sit down with that con- 
fusion which will then belong to me. 

Mr. HOWE. What is it? 

Mr. CONKLING. It is a little bill. My friend has been attendin 
to other business here. It is on page 23 of the Calendar, order o 
business No. 586, House bill No. 3392, for the relief of John R. Har- 
rington, reported August 1, 1876, by Mr. WaDLEIGH from the Com- 
mittee on Patents without amendment, Report No. 508. Does the 
Senator want any other information ? 

Mr. HOWE. In addition to that, I have learned one other particu- 
lar, and that is that Mr. Harrington is blind and is led about. 

Mr. CONKLING. That does not appear on the record. s 

Mr. HOWE. But it appears by the very succinct and touching 
statement of the Senator from New York. Will the Senftor be just 

enough to tell us what Mr. Harrington wants us to do? 

Mr. CONKLING, Mr. Harrington wants the honorable Senator 
from Wisconsin to make no objection, and when the proper time 
comes to vote “ay” on a little bill which is to allow him to go to 
the Patent Office and have a little matter straightened touching an 
invention he thinks he has about the manufacture of carpets, or 
words to that effect. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let us have the bill read. 

Mr. HOWE. With that clear statement of the case, if the Senator 
from New York will be good enough to let me have twenty-four hours 
to think of it, I will tell Mr. Harrington whether I will object or 
not. 

Mr. CONKLING. If the Senator will hear the bill read he may 
want thirty-six hours, and therefore I ask to have it read for infor- 
mation. Twenty-four hours may not be enough. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 

Mr. HOWE. Subject to objection. 

Mr, CONKLING. Of course. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

roceeded to consider the bill R. No. 3392) for the relief of John 
Harrington. It gives him leave to make application to the Com- 
missioner of Patents for an extension of letters-patent granted April 
1, 1856, as re-issued December 11, 1866, for improvements in 3 
lining, for the term of seven years; and upon the application so filed, 
the Commissioner of Patents shall be authorized to consider and de- 
termine it in the same manner and upon giving the same notice as if 
the application had been duly filed within the time preseribed by 
law; but such application to the Commissioner of Patents is to be 
made within ninety days; and no person shall be held liable for the 
infringement of the patent, if extended, for making use of this inven- 
tion since the expiration of the original term of the patent, and prior 
to the date of extension. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 

to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PETITION. 


Mr. STEVENSON presented the petition of William O. Newman, of 
Metcalfe County, Kentucky, praying payment of certain claims against 
the Government for supplies and stores furnished the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is before the Sen- 
ate, on which the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. PATTERSON] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Iyield to the Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. 
WrxpoM, I but when he is through I will take the floor. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina 
yields to the Senator from Minnesota for a specific purpose. 

Mr. WINDOM. I present the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial B imaa bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the di: 


ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 


No. 2571) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1877, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference bave been unable to agree. 


WM. WINDOM. 

W. B. ALLISON, 

T. F. BAYARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


SAM. J. RANDALL, 
W. R. MORRISON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. WINDOM. I will make a very brief explanation of the posi- 
tion of this bill. On the 7th day of July last, the third or fourth com- 
mittee of conference was appointed. Since that time the committee 
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have been in session, night and day, almost“ constantly, and have 
earnestly endeavored to reach a conclusion which should bring the 
two Houses together. They have failed todoso. Itis proper for me 
to say, however, that I am satisfied the committee ean substantially 
agree on all of the provisions of the bill except that relating to the 
compensation of Senators and Members of Congress and of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Inreaching such agreement the commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate will be compelled to yield on some points 
much further than their judgment approves. Believing, however, 
that on appropriations which are discretionary it is the duty of each 
House to yield as far as ible in order to meet the views of the 
other, the committee of the Senate feel that they can reach an agree- 
ment, 

With reference to the two points about which at present there is 
the t difficulty, namely, that of the compensation of Senators 
and Members of Congress and of the President, I desire to say that 
the committee, if they shall be re-appointed, desire to be instructed by 
the Senate. I think the same is true of the committee on the of 
the House of Representatives. Or, if not formally instructed, they 
wish the question put in such form as shall test the sense of the Sen- 
ate upon the points in controversy. 

We have éxhausted all the ingenuity we could command in our en- 
deayors to compromise. With reference to the salaries of members 
of Con and Senators we have proposed to strike from the bill all 

rovisions relating to compensation, in order that by eliminating from 
it all questions of an individual character appropriations indispens- 
= — the maintenance of the public service might not be further 
elay ; 

With reference to the President’s salary we have offered to agree to 
an appropriation tothe 4th of March, and to leave the question open for 
future action. I wish to state, because I do not desire to avoid re- 
sponsibility on this point, precisely what my own position is on both 
of these questions. I wish to say also, on behalf of the Senate com- 
mittee, that we have not brought this question here because we 
desire to shirk any responsibility. I think I can say for both my col- 
leagues on this conference that they are ready here and now to ex- 
press their views with reference to it, and I believe that mine fully 
coincides with theirs. 

I am opposed to a reduction of the salaries of Members and Sena- 
tors because I believe they are not too high. I am opposed to yield- 
ing to the demand of the House upon that question for another rea- 
son. The law has fixed those salaries, The demand made upon us 
during a long and weary month has been that we shall abdicate our 
constitutional rights and duties as a co-ordinate branch of the na- 
tional Legislature. The condition thus far has been constantly and 
persistently presented to us that we must agree to changes in exist- 
ing laws which we do not 8 as the consideration for securing 
the necessary e or the support of the Government. 

Therefore, even if my judgment were not thoroughly convinced 
that the salaries are fair and reasonable, I would not under coercion 
yield what I believe to be the constitutional rights of the Senate as 
a co-ordinate branch of this Government. But I do not put it wholly 
upon that ground. I do not wish to evade any responsibility by even 
stating that point; I stand squarely upon the ground that should I 
vote to reduce con ional salaries it would be an act of sheer dem- 
agogism of which I will not be guilty. Believing that the salary 
is not one dollar too high to-day, I am ready to go home and answer 
to my constituents for my vote. I would quite as leave carry a five- 
hundred-dollar bill around the State and promise to donate it to the 

ple in consideration of a re-election as to reduce salaries $500 
when they and I know there is no other motive for doing it than to 
purchase a little cheap popularity. The one thing which an honest 
people hate above all others is an attempt to deceive. The things 
they most approve are honesty and courage, 

There is another reason which influences me somewhat in this mat- 
ter. The salaries of Members and Senators have already been re- 
duced. In 1874 they were reduced from $7,500 to $5,000, and it was 
expressly stated in that act that the salaries of members of Congress 
should be fixed at $5,000. I am not willing to disturb that settlement. 
The people passed upon that question. They disapproved of the act 
raising the salaries to $7,500, more, I think, on account of the manner 
in which it was done than on account of the increased compensation. 
I never yet have heard from any part of the country one word of 
complaint of the final adjustment at $5,000, For one, I rd that 
as final, and do not wish to disturb it. Whether there be others who 
would like to cut off $500 now, and when the election shall have passed 
come back here and insist upon a re- adjustment by raising it to $7,500 

in, Ido not know. It is, however, a somewhat remarkable fact 

iat those who are now apparently most anxious to re-open the ques- 
tion, which everybody considers settled, were among the most active 
promoters of the scheme to raise salaries three years ago. Believing 
the salary as now fixed to be about right, I will not re-open the ques- 
tion, for I do not wish to see repeated the performance of three years 


ARGE again, we have actually reduced our salaries below $5,000. I 
think it is safe to say that salaries which prior to the increase were 
$5,000 are not now more than $4,500. At that time we had the franking 
privilege. The act increasing the salaries repealed it; but the act 
repealing the increase did not re-instate the drenking privilege. It 
is not too much to say that taking into account postage on correspond- 
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ence and public documents the increased expense of our postage will 
not fall short of $500, 

The question with reference to the salary of the President of the 
United States is somewhat different from that of members of Con- 
gress. It was not reduced when all the others were. I do not believe 
it is higher than the President of the United States should receive. 
But I will not argue that question. I have heretofore put myself 
upon the record against the reduction of the President’s salary, and 
see no reason for changing that vote. Both Houses haying passed a 
bill to reduce the salary of the President and having sent it to him 
as required by the Constitution for his approval, and he having ve- 
toed it as he a perfect right to do, it does not seem to be a proper 
thing to attempt to coerce him by inserting it in an appropriation 
bill, and thereb 17 5 him to approve the reduction or veto a meas- 
ure indispensable to the maintenance of the public service. It is sim- 
ply an effort to do by a majority vote that which the Constitution 
says shall require two-thirds. It is an attempt to deprive a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the Government to do that which he has informed us 
does not meet the aera of his judgment. If the measure onght 
to pass at all it ought to pass by the means provided in the Constitu- 
tion. If it cannot be passed by the constitutional method it should 
not at all. The veto message has been sent to Congress and no 
action yet taken. If we have the power to pass it by a two-thirds 
vote, let it be taken up and acted upon, but while insisting upon our 
own constitutional rights let us not invade the rights of the Presi- 
dent. I think he was right in vetoing the bill reducing the salary of 
his successors, and he would certainly be justified in vetoing an ap- 
propriation bill if it contain this objectionable feature. 

r. President, I move that the Senate further insist uponitsdisagree- 
ing votes and ask another committee of conference. I will not now 
g into the details of the bill nor attempt to state the e which 

ve been made in the committee of conference. It will be time 
engugh to do that when the final agreement shall be reached. I will 
sea f say that if the Senate shall further insist upon its amendments 
and the present committee shall be re-appointed they will regard it 
as an expression of the sense of the Senate that we insist upon our 
cies votes upon the two points which I have named. 

Mr. WEST. The Senator had better include that in his motion. 

Mr. WINDOM. I do not desire, as suggested by the Senator from 
Louisiana, to include that in my motion, for I think that would make 
a trammeled conference; but we will regard it as an expression of 
the sense of the Senate upon that subject. Unless some Senator de- 
sires further information as to the Is of what we have done I 
will not take the time of the Senate her. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, a month ago I was assigned by the 
Senate to a place upon this conference committee, and I can well con- 
firm the statement of the honorable Senator from Minnesota, the chair- 
man of the committee, that that month has been a period of constant, 
unremitting, patient labor npon the part of the members of this con- 
deen er to bring the matters in issue between them to just 
results. 

I was not unmindful, and perhaps it would be well for me to re- 
mind the Senate, that this is the first session in fifteen years in which 
the conference committees of the two Houses have met with their 
respective ities differing as to their party affiliation. It is a fact 
that should be noted, because we all know the practical influence 
which such a state of things exerts. The coun nizes it, and 
every practical man willalsorecognizeit. Ifully did,and1thinkIcould 
appeal, if it were necessary, to my colleagues on this committee to 
bear witness to the fact that I have sought to elevate the considera- 
tion of all the questions involved tothe high plane of the good of the 
country, without reference to mere personal or party results. Such 
has been my intention; such, I believe, has been my course of action, 
and I contribute my judgment to the Senate in favor of the 2 
tion made by the Senator from Minnesota, [Mr. WINDOx, ] after these 
four weeks of long, careful, and laborious investigation. I must, how- 
ever, differ with him in this respect: that I do gt undering and 
have not understood the attitude of the House of resentatives to 
be that of unconditional insistence of the Senate’s yielding to their 
views at the cost of totally withholding appropriations. Sir, the ve 

ments that we have made, the mutual concessions which fill 
this report, will show that the Senator is in error in supposing that 
the House of Representatives has attempted to stand upon any such 
ground, which in my opinion would be untenable. It has been, how- 
ever, the proposition to 8 according to our invariable 
custom of legislation in the last sixteen years, measures in the ap- 
propriation bills which ought to be treated according to their respect- 
ive merits, and so we have endeavored to treat them, and in that 
spirit have made accommodations and concessions mutually, until, 
upon this great bill to provide money for the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, there stand but two points npon which the conferees have been 
unwilling to sign one and the same report of agreement.. Those two 
ints are the pro reduction of the compensation of the Presi- 
aces of the Uni States and the proposed reduction of the com- 
pensation of Senators and of Members of Congress. Let us dispose 
of each in its order. 

It was perfectly competent and regular that a bill should be intro- 

duced to reduce the compensation of the President: of the United 


States after the expiration of the term of the present incumbent, 
the Constitution forbidding the reduction of his pay during his term 
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after it had been once fixed by law. That bill came before this body, 
On that I voted and voted in the negative, believing that the pay 
was not in excess and that it should not be reduced. For that 
have given my reasons three years Idid not care to repeat 
them at the time the bill was last before the Senate. They will stand 
upon the record to be judged according to their proper weight and 
merit. 

But, sir, the bill passed the Senate; it also passed the House; it 
went to the President. He vetoed it. There can be no question of 
two things: that it was his constitutional right and duty to consider 
the measure actording to his conscience; and there can be no doubt, 
if I may be pardoned for making reference to the fact, that he did so 
with entire disinterestedness, as the proposed reduction applied not 
to him but to a successor not yet chosen. That bill stands to-day 
in the Senate with the power of this body, should the proposition 
command the approval of two-thirds, to pass it, and, with a like con- 
current majority of the House, to make it law despite the interposi- 
tion of the executive veto. The two Houses can make that a law 
under the term8 of the Constitution despite the withholding of the 
President’s assent. That assent has been withheld under his consti- 
tutional power, and I never will consent to invade that right and duty 
of the executive branch any more than I should permit him to invade 
a Sy ae and duty of the legislative brauch.“ 

I hold, Senators, that we have no right by combining this measure, 
which we have ourselves elected to treat as a separate measure, which 
stands before the country upon our votes given according to our indi- 
vidual responsibility—we have no right to relegate that to associa- 
tion with other measures and compel the President to inconvenience 
the country possibly, or to seem to inconvenience it, by withholding 
his assent from an appropriation bill, and so by a species of moral 
duress to lessen his constitutional prerogatives. I never will do it. 
I never would doit. I have in other days criticised with denunciation 
parties that sought to enforce upon another President of the United 
State his consent and wring from him his assent to measures he dis- 
Ss fn by combining them in appropriation bills with the supply 
of moneys necessary for the support of the Government, measures to 
which he would have refused 4 if they had been presented 
separately and made a vote of two-thirds requisite for their passage. 
I will not do that by a President of your choice which I would not 
have you do by a President of my choice, and were I the President of 
the United States I would veto this appropriation bill if it came to 
me under the same terms in which the House has proposed to send it 
to him, having previously vetoed a separate measure to the same 
. not having changed my views as to the impolicy of the 

roposition. 

* I stand here upon a pi neiple. I believe in the mutual independ- 
ence of the branches of this Government. 1 believe our Government 
is to be maintained only by preserving that independence, and where 
an officer of the Government, charged with a constitutional duty, has 
exercised it in his own sense of responsibility before the people, I 
never will irregularly extort or by any indirection coerce from him a 
consent that it was his right under the Constitution on his oath and 
conscience to withhold. 

Therefore it is I trust yyy e may be the opinions of gen- 

tlemen of this body—and I know a majority have differed with me 
and have thought this compensation should be reduced when I 
thought it should not be, and, if the President assents, I should yield 
with the utmost composure and readiness—they will consiger that 
there is a principle in this quite independent of their views as to the 
expediency of paying $25,000 or $50,000 salary to the President of the 
United States. 
Now I pass to the question of the pay of Senators and Members of 
Con It is a simple question of money in one point of view, 
but it is not so in another. I hold that ours is a representative Gov- 
erument of the people. It is intended that that representation should 
not be abridged or denied by the poverty or the riches of the man 
who may ask or may be desired as a representative. It is not a sim- 
ple question of mere compensation by weighing the faculties and 
services of each individual on one side as you may on a mere minis- 
terial officer, and weighing in the other his capacity to perform them. 
It cannot be treated upon so narrow a basis. Consider, Senators, what 
would be the result of abolishing pay entirely for members of Con- 
gress. Should it come to that, there would be a short-sighted and 
absurd 8 that ee would brash away in one short ses- 
sion. You would leave the choice of Representatives open to the peo- 
ple to be filled by but one of two classes, either the merely rich, who 
came here without regard to the expense, or those who came here 
penniless to grow rich upon legislation. One of the two classes would 
exist. Either would, in my opinion, be hurtful to the interest of this 
country. 

Legislation could not safely be committed to the hands of a Con- 
gress, both Houses of which were composed solely of rich men and 
capitalists, nor, on the other hand, would the country feel safe in 
the hands of two bodies composed of needy men whose daily wants, 
being unsupplied, would subject them every day to sore temptation. 
Nor wonld a combination of these two classes lessen the public dan- 
A sng from a loss of personal independence on the part of leg- 

ators. 

What, then, is the reasonable ground upon which we shonld stand ? 
That such a sum shall be given by way of compensation, not sufti- 


cient to induce a man to come here to obtain the money, but not 
small enough to prevent him from coming here should his talents 
and the disposition of his 8 reuder it desirable that he should 
enter the publie service. Sir, it will be a sad day for this country 
when men fit and competent to legislate upon the great questions 
presented for our consideration shall not be able to come here be- 
cause prevented by their poverty. It is the duty of the people to say 
that poverty shall not prevent the man of intellect and character 
from coming here to do his country service, and the question is 
broadly what amount shall be provided by general law which shall 
enable a man to leave his home and come here to devote his abilities 
to the publie service? Upon that point there is some difficulty, 
Nay, sir, there is another element that touches us all. We are speak- 
ing upon a subject that at present affects ourselves pecuniarily. 
There is a sentiment of delicacy appealing to every man who has 
this question to decide, for he is passing in some degree upon his own 
interests, but nevertheless it is our duty. We must meet it man- 
fully and frankly, and treat it in a high spirit worthy of the positions 
we occupy. 

On thie subject I can give my judgment, and I was sent here to give 
my judgment; I was sent here not to yield to fears of ignorant and 
evanescent popular displeasure inst my reason and my sense of 
right and justice. I was sent here to do that which is best in my 
judgment for the interests of the country; and I here do say to the 
people of the United States that it is doubtful whether the compen- 
sation to-day allowed to members of Congress does not exclude men 
of capacity and ability who find that pecuniary reward for industry 
elsewhere in private pursuits which they cannot find by the most as- 
siduous attention to the labors of Congress. I know that as our life 
here in Washington compels us all to maintain two establishments, 
the one at home and the one here—for our stay here is uncertain—we 
cannot fix this question from month to month or day to day, but are 
compelled in great degree to have two homes while we are serving in 
Congress. A stranger is alwaysata disadvantage as compared with the 
man who lives at home; and here in Washington are mere sojourners 
and strangers swept in or out by the tidesof political opinion. The ex- 
penses of our living, therefore, are of anecessity increased. There are 
also thrown npon us, as representative men, visits, most ble 
and welcome, from our constituents and from strangers who come 
here on visits of business or pleasure to the seat of Government of 
the Union, and, therefore, there is a wider field of necessary hospi- 
tality, however plain and simple, which must be exercised by repre- 
sentative men in Washington, which in the seclusion of their own 
homes could be avoided. Therefore the expense of living is increased. 
I will frankly say that, without other aid than that which I obtain 
from the pay I draw as a member of Congress, I must either have re- 
signed my place or have given up the associations of my family; 
either of which would have been to me a painfal trial, and it is not 
n for me to say which I would have chosen. But in this con- 
nection let me remark in all earnestness that I hold it to be of the 
highest use to the people of this country that home life and home in- 
fluences should surround the men who make their laws; and this is a 
truth that had as well be told to-day as at any other time, and which 
I commend to the consideration of all legislative refarmers and econ- 
omists. If this salary shall exclude, as I know it does often exclude, 
men with families to rear and educate, men who are called upon to 
live upon a certain scale, not of lavish indulgence, but a certain scale 
of liberality, who shall not be called upon to question whether they 
can possibly screw from their narrow salaries the money to ask their 
constituents to break bread with them freely in their houses, there 
must be something wider and broader than this or else the office will 
undoubtedly sink, not simply in the estimation of the people but 
sink in the estimation of those who hold it, and be shunned by those 
men who by the highest public interest should be invited to accept 
and hold it. 

I do not believe that a man with a family of the average size, a 
wife and three or four children, can come to Washington to reside 
and remain here during the long session of Con and live with 
that degree of comfort and respectability which any constituency 
would desire and demand of their representatives upon one dollar less 
than the pay now fixed by law. On the contrary, I believe there are but 
few Members of Congress, few Senators, who are not compelled largely 
to draw from their private means to meet the expenses of maintaining 
themselves here. is a very restrained and moderate statement 
of the history of living in Washington as verified by my own experi- 
ence and that of a large circle of congressional acquaintance. 

It has been truly stated by the honorable Senator from Minnesota 
that this rate of compensation was fixed in 1866. At that time there 
was what was termed the ‘franking privilege,” a privilege that I 
always considered to be much more that of the constituent than of 
the Senator and Representative who wrote his name upon the mail 
matter because it permitted letters to come to him freely as well as 
go from him freely, and as the mass of his correspondence would 
be of an official character, of course, the gain was to those who were 
represented, and not to the person who represented them. Yet, never- 
theless, by the abolition of the franking privilege the cost of age 
is now paid out of the private moneys of the Member or the Senator. 
In addition to that there are many public documents for which I, 
in common with every member of the two Houses, have frequent ap- 
plications, and which, when we are asked to send, cost us not an im- 
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moderate rate of postage, but an amount which, in the aggregate, is 
quite a serious sum. I think the Senator from Minnesota was very 
moderate when he estimated the loss in money by the abolition of 
the franking privilege—that is to say, the increased cost—I will not 
say the loss in money, but the increased cost to the individual Sena- 
tor or Representative of the abolition of the franking privilege, at at 
least per annum. That is including the postage which he is now 
called upon to pay upon public documents, as well as the postage 
which he pays on letter correspondence. That has been diminished 
since 1873. I believe it was in 1873 this abolition of the 1 
system was made. So that, virtually, we stand to-day in 1876 wit 
a salary although equal to what it was in 1866, yet a privilege of 
frankin which then existed having been taken away, the office 
leaves at least $500 less forthe use of the occupant than it did before. 
I mention that because it is a fact that will show the unreasonable- 
ness of a reduction in these offices greater than that which is at- 
tempted on other positions. More than that the chief advance in the 
salaries of executive officers has taken place since 1870. I think I 
am right in that, and the greatest advance took place under what 
was known as the Kellogg bill in 1875. So that since the fixing of 
the salaries of members of Congress you have had two alterations and 
advances in the general scale of executive salaries which has not 
touched congressional pay at all. 

Even on the mere money basis, therefore, treating the office of Sen- 
ator or Representative as a merely ministerial office to be measured 
by days or hours of work and hee tee of writing so many pages 
of manuscript mechanically, the reduction already has been graeter 
than on any other and unaccompanied by any of the advances which 


ence think npon these two points, and that the Honse may be in- 
formed of the judgment of the Senate thus given, I trust calmly, and 
I know sincerely. 

Mr. CONKLING. Mr, President, I should like to know one or two 
things about this di ment which have not been stated in my 
hearing. Shall we understand that the two committees have vir- 
tually agreed upon reductions to be made in the clerical force ? 

Mr. WINDO In answer to the Senator from New York, I will 
say that they have virtually agreed upon that reduction. 

Mr. CONKLING. A reduction in the clerical force of the Depart- 
ments of how many? ; 

Mr. WINDOM. ` Not in the clerical force alone, but in all the em- 
ployés of the Departments, seven hundred and sixty-five. 

pet CONES The Senator has not the clerical force sepa- 
ra 

Mr. WINDOM. No, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING. Seven hundred and sixty-five. Hasthe Senator 
a table showing the quota of each Department in that reduction ? 

Mr. WINDOM. I have in the committee-room and can present it 
in a few moments. 

Mr. CONKLING. Where does the reduction chiefly fall? 

Mr. WINDOM. Chiefly upon the Treasury, 

Mr. CONKLING. What is the reduction there? 

Mr. WINDOM. The total reduction is estimated at four handred 
and ninety-one; but in making that estimate seventy-five are added 
for the $60,000 that has hitherto been appropriated to be used for 
cases of emergency or exigency. Four hundred and nineteen would 
be the actual reduction estimated without taking into account the 


have been made upon all or nearly all the offices within the Exeen- | $60,000, 


tive Departments during the past six 3 Therefore, sir, I feel per- 
fectly justified, nay more thau justified, I feel compelled in exercis- 
ing my judgment, to say that there is not the reason for the reduc- 
tion of the pay of this class of officials which has been applied, or 
may reasonably be applied, to the executive officials, simply apon 
the mere criterion of money value for ministerial work, that there has 
been a reduction in the first class, and not only no reduction but act- 
ual advancement in the second class. But I prefer not to leave this 
question upon so narrow a basis, The question is a broad one. It 
affects deeply, in my judgment, the practicability of our form of gov- 
ernment. We may take illustrations from other governments and 
cannot fail to recognize how important the question would be there. 
For instance, in the Parliament of Great Britain, either the Commons 
or Lords, there is no pay whatever. What is the result? That no 
poor man, that no workingman, no man of the unmoneyed elass can 
afford to take a seat in the British Parliament. What is the result? 
That property controls the representation there. Let them reduce as 
they please their basis of suffrage from ten pounds to five pounds, 
from five pounds to mere lodgers, and still they have at the end that, 
vote as they may, they must vote for a man of independent pecuniary 
means, because their government supplies no means from its treasury 
to sustain any other class. Why, sir, is it too much to say that if you 
were to establish the system of compensation for members of the 
British House of Commons you would revolutionize the government 
of that country in one short year. 

Therefore, taking a broader and a higher view of this question ap- 
plied to our own land where the ease is different, where we have no 
privileged classes, where property qua property has no voice, and by 
the structure of the Federal Government was intended to have no 
voice ; it was intended to be the government of equal rights, it was 
intended to be the government in which the vote should be given 
freely ; not only that a man should be capable of voting, but that he 
should be competent to be voted for. How do you make him compe- 
tent to be votedfor? By giving him the meansto live in office when 
you select him for it, because it were an idle thing to say “I choose 
you for the place; I send you to be minister at Great Britain and 
give you a dollar and a half a day to live on.” 

~ would be turning our theory and form of government to a 
mockery. 

I have stated, Mr. President, my mind freely on the subject. The 
people of this country are entitled to the judgment of their repre- 
sentative men. If those sincere judgments be withheld from them, 
where shall they look fortruti? How can they judge for themselves 
of things when we withhold our fair, clear judgments from them? 
We have opportunities which they have not; we have responsibili- 
ties which they have not, and it has been an endeavor to fill that 
responsibility to-day that bas caused me to suy as much as I have on 
this subject of congressional pay. 

I trust, therefore, that these long labors, which I think I may 
justly call patriotic labors, on the part of this committee to endeavor 
to bring the minds of these two Houses into harmony that provision 
may be made for the supply of money adequate for the actual wants 
of our Government; whatever the differences of opinion as to ex- 
pediency, there must be a concession upon both sides. This must be 
80; and perhaps there is no wisdom so great as that which teaches 
men moderation. The agreement so far reached by the two Houses 
on this appropriation bill indicates that they have not been unmind- 
ful of this truth. Therefore I hope that the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota may be approved by the Senate and that the op- 
portunity will be given by the expression of the Senate’s opinion 
upon these two points, having heard what your committee of confer- 


,000. 

Mr. CONKLING. Sixty thousand dollars has heretofore been re- 
posed on the Secretary as a fund that he might use to employ tem- 
porary clerks. It is proposed to continue that $60,000 now just as it 
was before. 3 

Mr. WINDOM. Itis. 

Mr. CONKLING. And continuing that, saying nothing abont that, 
what is to be the reduction in the Treasury Department! 

Mr. WINDOM. Four hundred and nineteen employés, I believe. 
Wers CONKLING. Four hundred and nineteen, giving the $60,000 

ides. 

Mr. WINDOM. No; four hundred and ninety-one would be the es- 
timate if the $60,000 were not allowed; but the conference commit- 
tee pro to allow the 860,000; so that the real reduction is four 
hundred and nineteen. 

Mr. CONKLING. The $60,000 was allowed before, and is for tem- 

rary or occasional service—that continues; but how many persons 
it employés is always beforehand uncertain ; that depends upon con- 
tingencies. I ask for the actual reduction. The $60,000 is not dis- 
turbed. Now, apart from that, saying nothing about that, what is 
the reduction ? 

Mr. WINDOM. Four hundred and nineteen, I think. The paper 
will be here in a moment, and I will give it to the Senator, showing 
it exactly. That is very near it. 

Mr. CONKLING. I inferred from another statement that the ac- 
tual reduction was four hundred and ninety-one, and that the $60,000 
was allowed to continue as it had been heretofore for whatever it 
might supply. 

Mr. WINDOM. Four hundred and nineteen, leaving out of ac- 
count the $60,009 altogether. I have the table now. 

Mr. CONKLING. The managers on the part of the Senate having 
virtually to this reduction, shall I understand that they mean 
to advise the Senate that the Treasury Department can get along, can 
manage, with this reduction of fourhundred and nineteen or four hun- 
dred and ninety-one, depending upon which way you state it in ref- 
erence to the 800,000 for temporary service ? 

Mr. WINDOM. The managers on the part of the Senate believe 
that the Treasury can get along or they would not have agreed to it; 
but they believe, as stated by Mr. Morrill, that it will be very embar- 
rassing if not disastrous. 

Mr. CONKLING. Task the question for two or three reasons, one of 
which is this: It is clear to me that if the Treasury Department can 
get on—get on in any business-like sense with a reduction of four hun- 

red and ninety-one in its force, it could clearly get on very well with 
the reduction of only a part of that force, I know the Treasury De- 
partment is a great establishment; but I know also that four hundred 
and ninety-one persons, most of them skilled persons, withdrawn from 
even a large establishment, is a great subtraction from its force and 
equipment. Therefore, I repeat that if it be true that the Treasury 
Department can proceed even economically, even inconveniently, 
when four hundred and ninety-one persons of its skilled force have 
been withdrawn, it must be true that that Department could proceed 
very well and could have proceeded very well with a considerable 
part of that four hundred and nineteen or four hundred and ninety- 
one withdrawn. 

Now, when we remember the ability with which we are assured 
the Treasury Department has been of late administered, when we 
remember the high reformatory aim of that administration, when 
we remember the assurance which all must have that the Treasury 
Department has recently been administered with skill, with an eye 
single to economy, with an earnest effort for retrenchment, with a 
persistent and able endeavor in that direction, it is very difficult to 
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accept as fact the statement that four hundred and ninety-one per- | I understand to be the meaning of it, and the Senator from Iowa 


sons can summarily be withdrawn from the working force that mans 
and operates that Department, and not utterly cripple it. I have no 
right to ask any Senator, for it would give some Senator trouble that 
I ought to take myself; but I should like to ask what the percent- 
age of this reduction would be, and the percentage we should have 
if we saw the total of the force heretofore employed in the Depart- 
ment. My honorable friend from Miunesota, familiar with the sub- 
ject perhaps can, give it, but we must all see that it is a very large 
percentage. What is the total? 

Mr. WINDOM. About twenty-five hundred. 

Mr. CONKLING. The reduction there is about one-fifth of the 
entire force. I am told by the honorable Senator that twenty-five 
hundred is the total of the force as it has been. Here is a reduction 
of four hundred and ninety-one. For convenience I will add nine 
and make it a round five hundred, that is one-fifth exactly. It is pro- 
posed to withdraw from the T. De ent one man in every 
five, and one woman in every five of those who have heretofore been 
employed to carry on its business in the city of Washington in one 
building. Consider sucha thing in reference to a bank or a great com- 
mercial house in Chicago or New York; consider it in reference to 
the retail establishment of the late Mr. A. T. Stewart, an immense 
bazar employing I know not how many, but a large number of sales- 
men, clerks, an others. 

Mr. MORRILL. About one thousand. 

Mr. CONKLING. About one thousand, my honorable friend says, 
in the up-town establishment at Tenth street. Suppose we were told 
that after Mr. Stewart disap from his business, it turned out 
on investigation by six gentlemen, whether Senators or others, that 
one man and one woman in every five in that establishment, two 
hundred in all, could be withdrawn, withdrawn with impunity—I do 
not stop to inquire with what exact convenience—and still the estab- 
lishment proceed, still execute its functions, still sustain itself, still 
perform its daily routine of transactions and details with any degree 
of success which any three members of this body would pronounce fit 
to be iih R by those concerned, would it not be an extraordinary 
statement? Would it not compel every listener either to disbelieve 
it, or to conclude that the establishment had previously been con- 
ducted with a surplus force, with prodigal sad nnnecessary equip- 
ment, with, if not literally one-fifth of all its expenses unnecessary, at 
least virtually and substantially one-fifth ? 

Mr. President, such a statement is evidence to my mind of one of 
two things. It is evidence that a reduction of four hundred and 
ninety-one will not only cripple the operations of the Treasury De- 
partment but so essentially, so perniciously, so inadvisedly, cripple 
theoperations of the Treasury Department, that managers on the part 
‘of the Senate p toa toit; or else if the statement be be- 
lieved it proves that the Treasury Department as it stands now, the 
Treasury Department as it stood last winter, the Treasury Depart- 
ment us it stood any time within the last year has been not only by 
law permitted to employ and pay for needless service, but that in fact 
there have been put into the Treasury Department and kept in the 
Treasury Department, and are now in the Treasury Department in 
this city several.hundred employés whose services are not and have 
not been necessary and whose appointment and continuance cannot 
be justified. I do not assert how this is; I pronounce no opinion 
upon it; but I say that it cannot be true that we can ere and 
excusably vote such a reduction, if it be true that the force thus to 
be reduced has been properly or justifiably maintained. It is pro- 
posed, as I understand,—and if I am wrong I will thank one of the 
members of the committee to correct me, to make the whole reduc- 
tion presently. : 

Mr. ALLISON, I do not see the chairman, and in his absence I 
will say that it is pro to rednce one-third of it on the 10th of 
September, one-third of it on the 10th of October, and the remaining 
one-third on the 10th of November. 

Mr. CONKLING. When I said “presently” I might have been 
more accurate. It is intended to take three months to do it. It is to 
be done in one-quarter of the fiscal year. I do not mean that they 
are all to be sent ont on the same day, but I mean that it is a thing 
which is to oceur as an entirety and the last of the dismissed are to 
go within the next three months. This may not be a time or a place 

© interpose in behalf of those who are thus to suffer. We all know 

the suffering which will be inflicted on those thus suddenly turned 
out; but if their services are unnecessary, the Congress of the United 

States is not a benevolent institution; Senators are not almouers to 

provide for the wants of others. 

There is connected with it, however, another consideration more 
immediately in point. If this reduction be indeed feasible, and if 
during the last year, as place after place became vacant, (and in a 
Her establishment like this vacancies always occur,) those vacancies 
had not been filled, had the foree been allowed by degrees and by 
natural process to drop down to the proposed point, it would not only 
ha ve saved us the contemplation of so grievous and afflictive a meas- 
ure but would have reconciled somewhat the improbabilities and in- 
consistencies before us. But the statement shows us not only that 
by law all these places existed which are now to be treated as super- 
numerary places, places which can be vacated withont serious detri- 
ment to the public service, but that in fact they were kept full. That 


nods his head, to indicate that Iam right. So that now a given force 
having been maintained up to the 9th day of August, or the 8th, 
whenever this statement was made, the information given us is that 
we may openly so legislate that four hundred and ninety-one per- 
sons shall all be dismissed within the next three months. I will in- 
quire of the Senator from Iowa, who seems to be intelligent on this 
subject, is there anything he knows which has reduced the work to 
be done, the business to be transacted in the Treasury De nt, 
and made it less now than it was three months or six months or nine 
months 7 f : 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not know of any material change in the work 
of the Treasury Department within the last nine mont 

Mr. CORELIO The Senator knows of no material change in that 

t 

Mr. ALLISON. I know of no material change. 

Mr. CONKLING. The statement then proceeds on the idea that, 
either necessarily or unnecessarily, this working force has been main- 
tained up to this time, that the same necessity exists for it now which 
existed any time within a year, and that we are to turn around and 
say that four hundred and ninety-one of these people are supernumer- 
aries, and lag “superfluous * on the stage.” 

Mr. CRAGIN. Will the Senator from New York allow me to make 
a suggestion ? 

Mr. CONKLING. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAGIN. The Senator from New York and other Senators 
must be aware that within less than a year the printing of fractional 
eurrency has entirely ceased; and as that currency was connted in 
three different Bureaus in the Treasury Department there can be a 
large reduction in that way. It is well known that the counting of 
fractional currency took place in the Secretary’s office, in the Treas- 
urer’s office, and in the Register's office; and if that currency is not 
to be counted at all, and it is not now or hereafter, there can be a 
large reduction. So when the old currency comes in it is then counted 
three times over. Of course some little of that old currency is still 
coming in, but comparatively very little; so that there can a large 
reduction take place. 

Mr. CONKLING. Iam very glad the Senator from New Hampshire 
calls attention to this, for perhaps it will aid us to see how much we 
know and in how many respects we are mistaken. The counting out 
of fractional currency cease about six months ago. 

Mr. CRAGIN. Five months. 

Mr. CONKLING. As I always want to agree, I will take five months 
in place of six—the fact, be the time a month more or less, is equally 
instructive. The fractional currency is counted three times; it is 
counted out and it iscounted in. The only reduction that has taken 
place so far, is in omitting to count out the fractional currency, and 
the counting out ceased it is said five months ago. If this fact 
makes a difference, the difference occurred five months ago, not now. 
If the Senator is right in bis understanding, for the last five months 
there has been maintained unreduced a force which he says was ren- 
dered necessary in part by counting fractional currency and thatcount- 
ing ceased five months ago, What other counting of fractional cur- 
rency is there? There is the counting in of fractional currency, and 
that goes on still, aud that is to continue hereafter. 

Mr. CRAGIN. On inquiry I find that the silver bill, so called, au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue subsidiary coin, was 
passed in April. It was at that time the printing of fractional cur- 
rency Prone) 

Mr. CONKLING. That is four months ago. The Senator forgets 
that when fractional currency does not go out silver goes out. 

Mr. CRAGIN. But it does not require a force of two or three hun- 
dred employés in the Treasury to count it. 

Mr. CONKLING. No, it does not require a force of two hundred 
or three hundred to count it. It does require force enough, how- 
ever, to keep the aceounts and make the transactions; and my point 
is that the business of counting out fractional currency having ceased 
months ago, it does not seem to me a very good reason for reducing 
the force when and not until this bill shall take effect, nor does it ex- 
plain why the force has been kept up during these months past. 

Mr. CRAGIN. There has been a reduction already. , 

Mr. CONKLING. I am very glad to hear that the force has not all 
been kept—that there has been areduction. The difficulty is that this 
statement is a present statement and it is based upon the present 
force, the force that is there to-day, and the statement is ef what re- 
Auction is to take place on that present force. That is what we are 
talking about. I say if four hundred and ninety-one men can be 
withdrawn from that Department, and it still go safely on, it is per- 
fectly manifest that the number there now, and the number that has 
been in the Treasury Department for weeks and months all the time 
is a number to be justified only by showing that there was some basi- 
ness or labor in the Treasury Department continuing, not up to six 
months or four months ago, but up to this day, which hereafter need 
not be done. When you show that, and not till you show that, you 
show every business man in his own business sense exactly how he 
could dispense with part of his force. If he had been building two 
railroads and one of them was completed, we see how he could dis- 
miss the men that manned the finished job, and with the residue goon 
with the other. But if the falling off in the requirement of the De- 
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rtment was six months ago or four months ago and the force has 
ton continued up to this day, I submit, according to any busi- 
por 1 or arithmetic, that a reduction now cannot be so ex- 

ain 
P Now I should like to ask another question of the honorable Senator 
from Minnesota. In this pro reduction, as I understand, the sub- 
treasury and its force an aries is reduced. Am I right in that? 

Mr. WINDOM. I think not. 

Mr. CONKLING. I wish the Senator would look at the subtreas- 
ury in the city of New York; and I will say to him while he is look- 
ing that I am told that although the compensation for men conduct- 
ing the sub in the city of New York is cut down, the same 
officers in the city of Philadelphia and elsewhere have not been dis- 
turbed. 

Mr. WINDOM. The reduction of seven hundred and sixty-five does 
not toueh the New York office nor the subtreasury. 

Mr. CONKLING, Is the Senator quite sure of that? 

Mr. WINDOM. I am quite sure. 

Mr. CONKLING. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Iowa 
because I have been very much misinformed, not by Senators but by 
others, if this is so as to salariesor compensation. I have understood 
for some days that this projet of reduction did cut down the sub- 
treasurer’s establishment in the city of New York in respect of salary. 
Take for example the coin teller. 

Mr. ALLISON. It cuts down the salaries in a few instances, but 
not the number. f 

Mr. CONKLING. Now I inquire whether the salary of the coin 
teller in Philadelphia is cut down? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill ascertain in a moment. 

Mr. WINDOM. I know there were some slight reductions of the 
New York officers. They were higher than the Philadelphia officers, 

Mr. CONKLING. Yes; put so by law and for reasons. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no proposed change in the Philadelphia 
office, There are proposed changes in the New York office, but none 
in Philadelphia or any of the other subtreasuries except New York. 

Mr. CON G. I have this to say about it: The compensation 
of these men in the city of New York was fixed in reference to them 
and their duties, not in reference to other men and other duties. The 
salary of the coin-teller, for example, in New York was graduated 
and fixed by the facts in that case. Of course, among those facts 
were the enormous amounts of money, the almost fabulous sums which 
in the course of a year pass through that office, the responsibilities 
for which bonds are given, the various other elements entering into 
the modes of estimating salaries. The same thing was done in the 
case of Philadelphia and those salaries were fixed upon the same 
principles, and fixed as they ought to be. Now I understand that 
this projet of agreement cuts down the compensation of these officers 
in New York, a over the same officers in Philadelphia whose sal- 
aries although at a different amount were for different service and 
fixed at a different sum because of the merits of the case, leaving 
them to stand untonched. 

Perhaps I ought not to detain the Senate upon a matter of this 
sort; but it is a cireumstance which fell under my observation and I 
call attention to it, and I think it might be well in dealing with this 
bill, particularly in standing by the idea that Senators ought to re- 
ceive $5,000 a year nominally at least because it is right in fact, 
to consider whether these officers in the city of New York ought to 
receive one salary or another because it is right in fact, and not level 
it down in order that salaries somewhere else may stand untouched. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota that the Senate insist on its disagreeing 
vote and ask another committee of conference. 

Mr. WINDOM. I am very reluctant to detain the Senate a moment 
longer, but the statements of the honorable Senator from New York 
1 think require a brief answer. : 

The committee of conference on the part of the Senate in agreeing 
to this reduction of force do not by any means assent—at least a ma- 
goy of them do not—to the inferences which the Senator from New 

ork would draw. They do not believe that the sweeping reduction 
which has been agreed to is justified by the business of the Depart- 
ments. I will state tothe Senate why the number seven hundred and 
sixty-five was suggested. The House bill as it came to us reduced the 
employés of the various Departments one thousand and twelve. The 
Senate reduced them three hundred and eighteen on its own motion, 
upon the gxecommendation of the Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
The committee of conference, after very much labor on this question 
and many trials and tribulations, finally suggested as a compromise a 
division of the difference, poroen upon a rèference of the question 
to the Departments, it could be ascertained that that number could 
by any possibility be dispensed with. That is as to all the De 
ments. I will send to the Secretary two letters which I ask to have 
read on that subject. But before they are read I will state that in 
submitting this proposition to the Secretary of the Treasury and re- 
questing him to confer with other heads of the Executive Depart- 
ments on the subject, the committee on the part of the Senatesuggested 
it rather for the purpose of obtaining information than otherwise. 
The letter addressed by myself as chairman of the Senate managers 
willexplain the proposition as submitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and his answer will show the opinion of the heads of the Execu- 
tive Departments as to the effect of this reduction. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Senate CHAMBER, 
Washington, July 22, 1876. 

Dran Sin: I am requested by the committees of conference [Baws legislative 
bill to ask that you will, in connection with the other heads of Departments, con- 
sider the p tion to reduce the number of loyés in said Department seven , 
hundred and sixty-five, and that you will suggest to said committees how said re- 
duction can be made with least detriment to the service. It is desirable that the 
uc- 


2 honor to be, very respectfull 
vo the 
X WM. WINDOM, 
Chairman Senate Oonferees. 
Hon. Lor M. MORRILL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 28, 1876. 
Dear Sin; Your note of the Ad instant on behalf of the committees of conference 
on the legislative bill, in regard to the reduction of the number of employes in the 
Executive Departments of the Government seven hundred and sixty-five was duly 


received, 

The ition submitted for the consideration of the Executive Departments is 
unde to be that of a reduction of the civil list for those Departments by the 
number of seven hundred and sixty-five on the basis of the Senate bill, which was 
forty-nine hundred and ninety-one; but, as no account is taken of the temporary 
force usually provided for by an "PP to be used at the discretion of the 
Secretary, equal to an additional force of seventy-five em 


loses or clerks, the 
roposition really is for the reduction of eight hundred and forty instead of the num- 
r mentioned, unless the usual appropriation should be made for temporary clerks, 


which is not understood to be included in the proposition submitted. 

lf the heads of Departments are to regard the pro reductiomas the legisla- 
tive ultimatum, it remains only to make such uction with reference to the 
efficiency of the service, in which case the accompanying tables furnish the dis- 


tribution of the civil force in these Departments believed to be most advantageous 
to the service therein. 

That there should be no prehension as to the views of the heads of De- 

„ it is pi r to say that 


pir in relation_to the matter of reduction 


t is believed such reduction will essential! cripp! e the public co to a greater 
or 5 Jorg of these Departmenta — wat a e ed eat as that 
necessi n Treasury Departmen: our hund 
would be little lees than disastroua i as 


Very respectfully, 
ee LOT M. MORRILL, 
Hon. WII IA WINDOM, a y 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations United States Senate. 

Mr. WINDOM. It will be seen that this very large reduction is 
not made with the assent and concurrence of the heads of De 
ments; but Mr. Secretary Morrill, for himself and representing them, 
as I understand, states that, regarding this number as the legislative 
ultimatum, they proceed to adjust the force upon that basis, and he 
concludes his letter by stating that the proposed “reduction will 
essentially cripple the public service to a greater or less extent in 
most of these Departments, and that a reduction so large as that ne- 
cessitated in the Treasury Department, to wit, four hundred and 
ninety-one, would be little less than disastrous,” 

Mr. CONKLING. May I ask one question there? 

Mr. WINDOM. Certainly. 

Mr. CONKLING. Does the Senator and do his associates rest their 
agreement to that reduction upon the idea that it will be little less 
than disastrous? 

Mr. WINDOM. I believe that it will very seriously embarrass the 
Department, I do not know that I would be willing to use quite so 
strong terms as to say “disastrous,” for in the manner in which it has 
been made there will be but a short time between the final dismissal 
of this force and the next session of Congress. And further, the 
$60,000 which we have allowed for temporary clerks in case of emer- 
gency will to some extent relieve or prevent the embarrassments that 
would otherwise be inevitable. I do believe, however, that in some 
Bureaus the reduction will canse serious delays, and greatly impair 
the efficiency of the service. The Adjutant-General’s Office, the Sur- 
geou-General’s Office, the Pension Bureau, and some others will be 
crippled and embarrassed, and the public interests will suffer. I 
may be asked, Then, why do me agree to it? Iwill answer, This 
is one of the questions on which I understand the House has precisely 
the same right to its judgment as the Senate has. The House in the 
exercise of its discretion said that twelve hundred and twelve em- 
ployés should be dismissed. The Senate in the exercise of its best 
judgment said three hundred and eighteen. If the House chose to 
insist that they would not appropriate for more than one-half the 
clerical force actually fered p I know no power in the Senate to 
compel them to appropriate. They must act upon their own respon- 
sibility and we upon ours. Both are responsible to the people. So 
far as that class of questions is concerned we must accept what they 
are willing to appropriate, They must take the responsibility of 
crippling and e eee the civil service of the country. That 
being in our judgment the position of the question, the Senate man- 
agers thought that for the present it was judicious to accept the 
proposition to divide the difference by two, making the reduction 
one-half the difference between the two Houses. j 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to inquire of the Senator if the basis of the 
committee does not relieve this statement of the Secretary to the 
extent of $60,000? 

Mr. WEINDOM. It does. It makes the reduction four hundred and 
nineteen in the Treasury Department and seven hundred and sixty- 
five in all. The Secretary of the Treasury, it will be observed, says 
that if the $60,000 be not appropriated the reduction will be equal to 
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eight hundred and forty. The reduction is to take place one-third on 
the 10th day of September, one-third on the 10th of October, and one- 
third on the 10th of November, so that if it shall be found that so large 
a reduction is likely to prove disastrous to the service Congress will 
be in session within two or three weeks after the final dismissal and 
can supply the deficiency. These were the arguments which induced 
the committee to a; to this proposition. We by no means agreed 
that this force has been ass undant as the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from New York would indicate. 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations when examining this bill 
before it was reported to the Senate took great care to ascertain how 
great a reduction could be safely made. Thorough investigations 
were made in all the Departments to ascertain how many eould be 
reduced without detriment to the service. In the Depart- 
ment, for instance, Mr. Secretary Bristow caused an investigation to 
he made of eve Bureau, and reported to the committee certain re- 
ductions upon which the Committee on Appropriations and the Sen- 
ate acted. The Secretary of War made a similar investigation; and 
I happen to know that in that a commission, consisting of three of 
the most experienced men in the 8 was appointed, who 
spent twenty days in examining the War Department, poch every 
Bureau and desk in it, for the pu of ascertaining the largest 
sible reduction that could safely be effected. Bimilar investigations 
extended throughout the other Departments, and upon reports made 
to them from those Departments the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations recommended a reduction of three hundred and eighteen, 
to which the Senate agreed. Applying to all the Departments the 
severest rules of judicious retrenchment, they were unable to make a 
larger reduction. I believe that all above that is an unsafe reduc- 
tion, and to that extent is a crippling of the service; but I do not 
know any power we have, or that anybody else has, to compel either 
House to appropriate more money for such purpose than its own judg- 
ment or even its inclination may approve. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WIN DO] that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments and ask a committee of conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WINDOM. I intended to have withdrawn my motion in order 
to offer another. Lask leave to reconsider the vote just taken. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to reconsider- 
inga vote just taken? The Chair hears none. 

. WINDOM. If in order, I move that the bill be recommitted 
to the present committee of conference, and that the vote shall be 
understood to be a test vote upon the two questions I have mentioned, 
namely, the salary of the President and the compensation of mem- 
Me SARGENT 

Mr. SA T. I should like to ask my coll e on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations if the same end exactly is not accomplished 
by his original motion? Itis the understanding of the Senate. There 
is no dissent on either side of the Chamber to the action of the 
Senate in still further insisting and appointing the same conferees. 
They certainly will be appointed again, and this action is a sanc- 
tion of their course. It seems to me that it would be better to agree 
to the original motion than to raise a doubtful parliamentary ques- 
tion by recommitting the report to a committee which is dissolved. 

Mr. WINDOM. It is not dissolved. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection; and 
the motion is withdrawn. The question recurs on the motion of the 
Senator from Minnesota that the Senate insist upon its disagreement 
and ask for a further committee of conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the committee; and Mr. WINDOM, Mr. ALLISON, and Mr. BAY- 
ARD were appointed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the resolution of the 
Senate to print extra copies of the report of the special committee to 
investigate the late election in Mississippi, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 5 

The ise also announced that the House had passed the bill 


(S. No. 1021) allowing the Pacific Mail Steamship Company to carry the 
mails in their new iron steamships, with amendments in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the House had appointed Mr. HENRY 
B. BANNING, of Ohio, and Mr. STEPHEN A. HURLBUT, of Illinois, mem- 
bers of the commission on the ‘part of the House on the subject of 
the reform and re-organization of the Army. 

The message further announced that the Honse had passed the fol- 
lowing bill and joint resolution; in which it requested the cencur- 
rence of the Senate: : 

= bill (H. R. No. 3964) granting a pension to Annie Gibson Yates; 
and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 161) authorizing the Secretary of State 
to publish a history of the several surveys and scientific expeditions 
by the United States during the present century. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave 
to introduce a bill (8, No. 1038) for the relief of George E. Hasie, late 
inspector of cigars and snuff in and for the second internal-revenue 
collection district in the State of Mississippi; which was read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be 
printed, 

PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Senate bill No. 1021, allowing the Pacifio 
Mail Steamship Company to carry the mails in their new iron steam- 
ships, has been returned from the House with an amendment. The 
House amends the bill as passed by the Senate in a very important 
particular, and Ido not think the Senate ought to agree to the amend- 
ment. To state what the amendment is will, I think, be sufficient to 
make the Senate agree to non-concur. The bill is very short, and I 
will read it with the permission of the Senate: 

That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, authorized to accept from the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, for service in transporting the mails of the 
United States between San Francisco and China, the ps City of Sidney, 
City of New York, and City of San Francisco, the same being new American- 
built ships of more than three thousand tons register; said iron steamships to be 
substituted for any wooden side-wheel steamers now lawfally doing service under 
the act of Congress of February 17, 1865: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as creating. reviving, or recognizing any claim now pending or 
as a basis of any claim which may hereafter be preferred against United 
States by said steamship company, growing out of any law or contract whatever, 
ae as may lawfully exist under the law of February 17, 1865, above re- 

0. 


Mr. SARGENT. It is dissolved by this report. It reems to me the | ferred 


conferees may consider themselves as receiving the sanction of the 
Senate by the original motion. 

Mr. DAWES. I suggest to the Senator from Minnesota that his 
present motion would require precisely such a vote in the House as 

o calls on the Senate to make. The House would be called upon to 
recommit the report to this same committee, Let the House act in- 
dependently and the Senate independently. 

. SARGENT. I think we had better not recommit it. 

Mr. DAWES. Not a Senator indicated a desire for a different course. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I shall vote for the motion of the Senator from 
Minnesota; but as it happens to be inconsistent with the vote which 
I have frequently given upon a question involved, I desire to make 
an explanation of my vote, In reference to the salary of the President 
of the United States, I originally opposed the increase from $25,000 
to $50,000, and I voted for the bill, which is now before the Senate 
with the veto message of the President, . the salary of the 
next ineumbent of the presidential office to $25,000. I shall vote for 
a separate independent 8 of that kind again to make a re- 
duction of $25,000; but I do not believe that it is proper to put such 
a provision upon an appropriation bill. Therefore in voting for the 
motion of the Senator from Minnesota, I do not wish to be understood 
at all as favoring, as an abstract question, the increase which was 
made to the salary of the President. I vote for this proposition be- 
cause, while we have a bill before us reducing the salary of the Presi- 
dent, which it isin our power to take up sag Dewi over his veto, I do 
not think it is pispe to put a provjsion of that kind upon an appro- 
priation bill. Whenever the proposition is made to take up the 
measure which has been vetoed, I will vote to pass it over the veto. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
insist npon his motion ? 

Mr. WINDOM. There seems to be some objection to the second 
motion which I made, and with the consent of the Senate I will with- 
draw it and renew the first motion. ` 


IV- 3353 
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The law of February 17, 1865, is a law making the contract with 
them, and agreeing to pay them a certain amount for carrying the 
mails, but by striking out “exce ting the law of Feb: 7, 1865, 
above referred to,” as the House has done, the result is to deprive the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company of the right of demanding pay for 
the service of carrying the mail. It expressly says that no claim shall 
be recognized, not even the claim arising under the law of Feb 
17, 1865, which I am sure the House could not have intended to do. 
hope the Senate will at once non-concur. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Now I move that the Senate ask for a con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes. : 

The motion was ed to; and by unanimous consent the President 
pro tempore was authorized to appoint the committee on the part of 
the Senate. N 

Mr. Jones of Nevada, Mr. Dawes, and Mr. KEY were appointed 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

THE HAMBURGH RIOTS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the following resolution, 
submitted by Mr. Morton on the 2d instant: 


Resolved, That 10,000 copies of the President's message and accom ving doeu- 
Ee to the late massacro at Hamburgh, South Carolina, be prin for 
o use o; 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. President, yesterday when I yielded the 
floor I was referring to the parties implicated in the recent murders 
at Hamburgh, South Carolina. I was speaking of the eharacter that 
these parties bore in the community in which they live. I have no 
desire to misrepresent any person connected with this transaction. 
What I have said about these t ropte is I believe true. My object 
in stating this to the Senate and to the country is to controvert the 
idea that is spread abroad whenever reports of outrages come up from 
the South. Senators on this floor, newspapers and publie men, &H join 
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in deploring these outrages. They all say they regret them; but at the 
same time we hear from all of them, or nearly all, some kind of an ex- 
cuse. They say that the negroes were insolent, that the 2 were 
turbulent, that they were the cause of these riots, and that the authors 
of these crimes were low, reckless, and irresponsible men in the com- 
munity. My object in speaking of the character of the parties im- 
licated in these transactions is to show that that is not true. 
hese murders have been committed. Whether the parties mentioned 
in the reports of the coroner’s inquest are the parties really guilty, I 
do not know. They are charged with it upon the oaths of citizens of 
South Carolina; and if they are the guilty parties, I have this tosay, 
that they are persons who are recognized in their communities as 
ntlemen and the best people in their a 4 E A I want to hold 
the real ies responsible for these outrages. 1 do not want the re- 
sponsibility shifted onto people who are not responsible and who have 
no position in society. That is all I ask. I think it fair, and no man 
can complain of it. I know no man in South Carolina will object to 
that. It is all very well for Senators to talk about the authors of 
these crimes in the South being “spewed up” by the war, and all that 
sort of thing; but Senators know better than that; newspaper men 
know better than that; public men know better than tha 
DEMOCRATIC EXCUSES FOR THE RIOT. 

I ye 17 read from 92 nope sap ronan News and . in 
regard to this on . is paper deplores these outrages. It goes 
farther than that; it 1 them. Let me read to you the ob- 
ject of their denunciation. This is the Charleston News and Courier 
of July 13, only five days after the occurrence : 


The northern newspapers, even those most friendly to the South, are lond in their 
denunciation of the — slaughter. They regard it as doing good work for 
Hayes and Wheeler, and predict that a few more outbreaks of the same sort will 
insure the defeat of Tilden. Is it not horrible that a band of regulators should 
have the power to destroy, by their inexcusable violence, the pee of the party 
which, if successful, restore constitutional rule to the whole people? 


There is the reason given for denouncing these outrages. There is 
nothing in that paper of regret for the death of these poor people, 
but they pus it upon the ground that it will hurt the election of Air 
Tilden. Why dothey putit on that ground? Because they know that 
the North will never consent to the election of Mr. Tilden unless Mr. 
Tilden’s friends in the South will quit killing negroes and radicals. 
They know as well as we know that that sort of thing will not do 
any longer. They know the people of the North are getting tired of 
this violence, and they say to their bad men, “Halt.” I wish their 
bad men would listen to that advice. If the election of Mr. Tilden 
will soften the hearts of the sonthern democratic leaders; if it will 
stop the murders of colored people and radicals in the South, stop 
these murders for opinion’s sake, I do not know but that I will be 
willing to say that I would consent to his election. Human life is 
more important than the question of who shall be elected President 
of the United States. What I plead for is for these poor people in the 
South who have no protection, these poor people who are being mur- 
dered because they are republicans, and murdered, too, by democrats 
in every instance. 

I havo read the opinion of one newspaper. Here is the opinion of 
another democratic newspaper, the Journal of Commerce, which takes 
the opposite ground, and I am sorry for it: P 

The vil of Hamburgh, South Carolina, o te 
yond its police jarisdiction, and has latterly’ 98 3 of negro 
marauders, incendiaries, and cut-throats. The turbulent, mali and crimi- 
nally intent, here dwelling within — reach of the Georgia line, In fullaccord with 
their own local authorities, civil and military, armed with rifles and organi 


have felt strong in the ability to annoy, injure, and endanger the white people 
Aiken and Edgefield Counties. 12 . 


The coroner was willing (I have no doubt) to call any person before 
the inquest the parties implicated in this trial asked, and there is 
not one word of evidence in this coroner’s inquest that goes to sustain 
that charge. Why does that paper make such a charge? Simply 
because it represents a certain sentiment; simply because it speaks 
for that class of southern people who look upon ontrages of this kind 
with, I will not say consent, but with quite too much kindness, 

It is not long since another militia company of negroes in Edgefield, under Ten- 
nent, was disarmed by the State authorities and United States troops for drilling 
nightly with the intention to attack the whites. 

The truth about that story is simply this, that a difficulty occurred 
two years ago in regard to a militia company in Edgefield County. 
The difficulty commenced at the Pine House, and the result of inves- 
tigation proved that a white man was the a, r. After months of 
excitement, in which both races were concerned and liable to a bloody 
collision at any time, the difficulty was settled by the arms being 
taken from the militia company by the State authorities for the sake 
of peace after three or four persons had been killed. 


For some years now the population of Hamburg have been practicin te 
3 ad . W e Scho Taly 


is be- 


All the papers join in testifying to the fact that this militia com- 
pany were parading in the streets of Hamburgh on the 5th of July, 
as they had aright todo. The street is about one hundred and forty 
feet wide, and this militia company was marching four abreast. 
These two young men came along in a buggy and they ordered the 

et them pass, and because they re- 


militia company to give way and 


fused to do it they had some harsh words, but for the sake of peace 
the militia company opened column and let these two young men ride 
through in their buggy. What right had they to order the milita com- 
pany to do that? But the captain of the company for the sake 
of peace and to avoid a disturbance, to prevent the charge being 
made that the militia, the colored militia, were obstructing the high- 
way, opened column and let these two young bloods pass throngh. 
I ask Senators to suppose that there was a volunteer company, a 
military organization of this District, marching up Pennsylvania 
avenue; would any Senator upon this floor, would the President of 
the Senate, have any right to stop that company and demand that 
they should open column and let him pass throngh? Is there any 
man in the Senate or any man in W who would ask such an 
unreasonable thing? Yet becanse these two young men were refused 
the right to go on the highway where they lensed, they stopped the 
company and got up this disturbance, but finally were permitted to 
pass through. That should have been the end of it. There it should 
have stopped. The militia company had yielded more than was 
reasonable. These two young men obtained more than any citizen 


had a right to ask. 
Forthis wrong these men sought redress before Prince Rivers, of Hamburgh, trial 
justice and general of militia, a negro, The case was set for the 9th, and 


meantime the negro militia swore 1 would submit to no punishment from the 
officer of the law, and were loud and threatening in their views. They threatened 
to lynch Messrs. R. Butler and H. Getzen if they were not convicted. 


Now, I ask Senators in all candor, where was the wrong to these 
two young men? If there was any wrong in it, the wrong was to 
the militia company and not to these two young men, 

Convicted of what? There is no evidence of that kind. 

Information of these threats reached the cae pereto of these men, and their 
friends and neighbors mounted their horses and went to Hamburgh at the time a 


pointed to defend and protect them from violence, and to support the law and tte 
officers in the prosecution of justice, 


Great God! justice! I ask what justice did these young men want ? 
Who had been ontraged? Their friends resorted to Hamburgh. Yes, 
I understand all about this friend business, They did not go there 
like they would go to church. They came there mounted, with their 
rifles, their revolvers, and their shot-guns. Friends on an errand of 
friendship do not generally go with that kind of equipments. They 
went there to get up a row; they went there to get up a fight. That 
was the object. 

Doe Adams, the captain of the company, when summoned for trial, attempted 
to bully the court 

The evidence shows he was not near the court— 


and when served with an arrest, defied the officer of the law and assembled his 
company in the street, armed and supplied with ball-cartridges, to make good his 
defiance. He and his militia command now occupied the attitude of outlaws or 
rioters toward tho trial justice, and of mutineers toward the major-general of mili- 
tia. Five efforts were made to bring them to their senses and to induce them to 
give up the arms they were using to violate ‘‘the awful majesty of the law,” and 
to et o people of the county have peace. But all efforts ialled. They intended 
to fight. ` 


Who intended to fight? Nobody was talking about fighting except 
these people who came in there. 

They occupied the second story of a brick building in which they were wont to 
drill, set up a yell, and ed fire on the friends of R. Butler and H. Getzen from 
the windows with their § nee rifles. Soon after they had opened fire they 
killed, by a shot from the window, Mr. Merriweather, an estimable young man. 

When ruffianism is rampant and lynching is threatened white men who seek 
legal bya band of organized negroes, with the best weapons in their hands, 
and when the officers of the law are defied and white men are shot dead, the blood 
of white friends will get up, even in meek and down- n Carolina. And when 
those engaged in this high-handed and criminal business are overpowered, it is not 
3 e will be treated as prisoners of honorable warfare and according to the 

ws of nations. 


That is the other democratic account of this transactjon. That ac- 
count is written and published in a paper that represents the true senti- 
ment of the white democracy of South Carolina. There is not a line to 
condemn the murder, not one line of sympathy for the poor men who 
were murdered, but denunciation and misrepresentation all through 
to excuse the perpetrators of this crime, I read this to show to the 
Senate and to the country that a newspaper published in South Caro- 
lina and spreading all over the State will dare to utter such senti- 
ments, and no one will rebuke it. When newspapers by such expla- 
nations, by such excuses, by such palliation will justify a murder and 
outrage of this kind, is it any wonder that they so frequently occur? 

THE MILITIA ORGANIZATION OF A STATE. 


Mr. President, one word before I get on to the cause of all this 
tronble. It is said that this militia company is not a legal organiza- 
tion. The evidence before the coroner’s mquest shows that the mil- 
itia company was regularly organized and recognized by the colonel 
of the regiment and the n of the military division. In 
addition to that, the evidence shows that the military company was 
organized under the act of incorporation. They were a regularly, 
legally constituted body of militia. They had the right to parade 
on the 4th of July or any other time that they saw proper. It 
has been said upon this floor that all the militia of South Carolina 
are colored people. That is true, but it is not the fault of the colored 
people and it is not the fault of the State government. The white 
democrats of South Carolina refused to, come in under the militia 
law to organize companies and make themselves responsible to the 
State officers. No person quarrels with them about it. In order to 
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We have them in every county in South Carolina and in some counties 
we have several. T. ry are not an illegal organization, There is 
nothing in the law to forbid it and nobody objects to it. By com- 
mon consent they are allowed to exist, owing to the peculiar state of 
feeling which we have in the State between the races. By common 
consent, by consent of the State officers, by consent of parties, 
these military organizations, because of the refusal of the white peo- 
ple to go into an organization with the colored people, are allowed 
to exist, They arm themselves and equip themselves at their own 
expense. Iam informed by one of the members of the House that 
there are two of these rifle clubs in Charleston and one in Chester 
which have been armed with State arms; and I take it for granted 
that the statement is correct. It may be said that white people are 
refused arms from the State. I do not think that ever the State au- 
thorities have refused to give arms to a white company if they were 
willing to come in under the State military law. I have never heard 
it charged, and I think I am safe in making the statement that that 
has never been done, - 

That disposes of the militia question, But with regard to these rifle 
clubs I desire to say that they were organized some two or three 
years ago, and during all that time and up to this time they have 
conducted themselves with order and decorum. I have never heard 
any complaint of their behavior. I have never heard any threat made 
by any person Bs Pardons the rifle clubs, who was authorized to 
speak for them. I will say that to theircredit. I know thatthere is 
an impression among the colored people that these rifle clubs are got- 
ten up with a view to their injury. en they were first o 
they created a very considerable alarm among the colored people, and 
to-day there is a feeling of uneasiness among the colored people that 
these rifle clubs 1 aa at some time be used to their personal injury. 
I do not say that that impression is correct. I know some three or 
four officers of these rifle clubs. I know the captains of two of them 
in the city of Columbia, and they are both very excellent citizens and 
clever gentlemen, I do not think that either of those gentlemen 
would be a party to a wrong upon the colored people in their capac- 
ity as officers of a military company. What may happen in the future 
a do not know. I am speaking of the behavior of those companies in 

e past. 

I should like to read some Sf this testimony taken before the trial 
justice, but there is so much of it and it is so long that I forbear. 

Mr. CONKLING. Is the Senator willing to have it go into the 
Recorp without actually reading it? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING. I suppose if the Senator wants to read it as part 
of his remarks no Senator will insist upon actually hearing it read. 
If it does not inconvenience the Senator at all, I est that nobody 
will object to putting it in the RECORD, if that is his purpose, with- 
out reading it all here. He will judge of that himself, I suppose. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not care to have it read. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then Isu 
the Recorp than to hear it Is it in print? 

Mr. PATTERSON, Itis in print. 

Mr. CONKLING. I think there will be no objection to its being 
put into the RECORD rather than having it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. CHRISTIANCY in the chair.) The 
Chair hears no objection, and the matter will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

THE REAL CAUSES OF THE TROUBLE. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Now, Mr. President, I have given both sides of 
this question, and tried to do justice to all parties. I want both sides 
to be heard. I now come to what I think is the real cause of these 
difficulties. That there is a false sentiment ne among the dem- 
ocratic y in the South in regard to the colored man no one will 
deny. They are determined he shall not hold office and rule. Right 
here I want to say a word in regard to the southern people. I 
have no malice toward the southern white people. I went among 
them a stranger, and I say to the Senate and to the country that 
so far as my personal relations with that people are concerned 
they have always treated me kindly and respectfully, and I have 
nothing for them but the kindest feeling in the world. I will de- 
fend them as faithfully and as promptly against a false imputation 
as if I had been born among them; but there is a class oe poopin in 
the South that I do quarrel with. I have no quarrel with the great 
body of the southern people. The great body of the southern people 
are brave and generous and want to do what is right, and if the 
democratic leaders would let them alone they would do whatis right. 
If it had not been for the democratic leaders in 1860 the people of 
the South would never have gone into secession and rebellion. It is 
a fact that is recorded in history, and the man is a fool who rises in 
his place, in the Senate or elsewhere, and attempts to deny that the 
South was dragged out of the Union in 1860 by their leaders, and 
that their leaders were all democrats. State after State was dragged 
ont. When the people get a chance to vote they voted down seces- 
sion, but ues the manipulation of these leaders the States were 
dragged out. Governor Orr told me before his death that in 1860 
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gratify their military taste they have military organizations of their 
own, They are organized under incorporation acts. They go to the 
clerk of the court and get an act of incorporation on the payment of 
a small fee of two dollars or two dollars and a half, and they organ- 
izecompanies. They call themselves “ rifle clubs” and “saber clubs.” 


that it had better be printed in 
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there were not 10,000 secessionists in the State of South Carolina, 
and yet these few 5 daring, arrogant democratic leaders 
dragged that State ont. . They forced the people out of the Union. 
What I complain of in the southern people is that they allowed them- 
selves to be nsed by these leaders. They are intelligent; they are 
men; they were born under the American flag; they have as much 
interest in the country as those who live in Massachusetts or Penn- 
sylyania or New York or Ohio; but I do find fault with them for al- 
lowing themselves to be used by these bold and bad and wicked rulers. 
Senators may argue that there is no such sentiment in the South. I 
am speaking particularly of South Carolina; but the case of South 
Carolina is the case of the whole South. South Carolina is not an 
exceptional State. Because she was the “first in the fray,” is that 
any reason why the other southern States are not responsible? They 
were of age; they acted for themselves. The history of South Caro- 
lina, the action of South Carolina, represenis the action of all of 
them, and the feeling of the white people of South Carolina repre- 
sents the feeling of the white people of the whole South. I do not 
think any one will dare to deny that unless he is very reckless, 
THE INFAMOUS BLACK CODE. 
I hold in my hand the laws of the Legislature of South Carolina 
in the session of 1865~66. This was after the war, and after 
South Carolina had passed into the hands of her old rulers. Under 
the Administration of President Johnson Governor Perry was ap- 
pointed provisional governor and a Legislature was chosen composed 
of the old leaders. If they had this spirit in 1860 and during the war, 
this record shows that they had not forgotten it years afterwards. 
This record shows that they had not abandoned one iota of that spirit 
towards their colored fellow-citizens, because the black man then was 
their fellow-citizen. The black man wasa free man then. It is true 
he had not the right to vote, but he wasafree man. That Legisla- 
ture met in Columbia, the State capital, and proceeded to general 
legislation. But among the very first acts that they passed was the 
act which is known all over this country and all over the world as 
the “black code” of South Carolina, a code that should dis 
every one of its authors, and every man who voted for it should be 
ashamed to show his face among an intelligent, an enlightened, and 
a civilized people. And yet these same people are claiming that they 
alone are fit to rule in South Carolina and should be put into power, 
and think it a great hardship that the negro will not consent to let 
them rule over him again and pass such laws. I will trespass upon 
your time in order to give the Senate an idea of this code, because 
I do not presume that many Senators have ever read it. So many 
things have happened in the last ten or fifteen years, events have 
crowded themselves upon us so rapidly, we have made history so 
fast, that a great many important events which the statesman should 
take notice of, ay, which the voter should take notice of, have 
passed from memory, This is a law to amend the criminal code: - 

Src. 10. A person of color who is in the employment of a master engaged in hus- 
bandry shall not have the right tosell any corn,rice, pease, wheat, or other grain; 
any flour, cotton, fodder, hay, bacon, fresh meat of any kind, poultry of any kind, 

mal of any kind, or any other product of a fi without evi- 
dence from such master or some person authorized by him, or from the district 
judge or a magistrate, that he has the right to sell such product. 

Then it goes on toprescribe the punishment for that offense, That 
law is to apply to the laborer, it is to apply to the man who tills the 
soil, the poor man now free, the man who before the law is the equal 
of the proudest man in South Carolina; er they passed a law and 
im a heavy penalty upon him if he dared to sell any product of 
his farm without the written consent of his master. This word 
“master” may sound very strange. People will argue perhaps thaf@ 
slavery was over, and there were no masters. I read further in 
this book I will show you that by this law they provided that the em- 
ployer should be known as master and the employé should be known 
as the servant, and yet it was not in the days of slavery; this was 
in the daysof freedom. This was after the war, after we had what 
they called , and after the adoption of the thirteenth amend- 
ment abolishing slavery; and yet this law was to apply to the man of 
color, (and not the while man,) the man who had fought for and 
helped to preserve the life of the nation. 

Sec. 11. It shall be a misdemeanor for any person not authorized to write or give 
to a person of color a writing which professes to show evidence, &. 

If any white man should give acolored man a permission of that 
kind he is fined. Here is section 13, which provides— 

Persons of color constitute no part of the militia of the State. 


When they had the authority in the Legislature, when they ruled 
after the war was over, and they pretended to accept the logical re- 
sults of the war, they took good care to laws that the colored 

ple should not serve in the militia. When the colored people got 
into power in South Carolina, what did they do? Did they passsuch 
a law as that, providing that white men should not serve in the 
militia? No; y passed a militia law that white men and colored 
men, democrats and republicans, all, could avail themselves of, if they 
chose. Is not that a shame that the white democratic leaders of 


South Carolina should make a record like that, which shows so much 
illiberality, when three years afterward another law is on the statute- 
book which says, “No, we do not pass any such illiberal laws; wene- 

pass a law that civilized nations can Teoogniza ana be proud 
of; we will open the militia organization to all ¢ 


and all colors 
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and to all people.“ This is the spirit of the legislation since recon- 
struction. 

Sec. 14. It shall not be lawful for a person of color to be the owner, in whole or 
in part, of any distillery. 

They were careful they should not have distilleries. I think that 
was a pretty good idea. 


SEC. 22, No m of color shall mi into and reside in this State unless 
within twenty daysafter his arrival within the same he shall enter into a bond, with 


two freeholders as sureties, to be approved by the judge of the district court or a brough 
magistrate. 7 


That is, no man of color shall dare to go into South Carolina un- 
less in twenty days he give bonds to be approved of by the judge of 
the district court. And whois he? Of course he is a democrat. Of 
course that was the only kind they elected in those days. That’s 
what's the matter; they do not get them elected now. 

If he failed to give bonds, as provided in the statute, he must leave 
the State, and if he refused he was to be whipped by order of court, 
and, if still refusing for fifteen days, he should be kept at hard labor 
(virtually sold) for five years. f 

Mr. MITCHELL. Is that the law now? 

Mr. PATTERSON. O, no; that is not the law now. The negroes 
do not pass such laws to apply to white people, but white poopie ass 
such laws to apply to ne They had not learned down fas 
that the war was over; that was the trouble. Here is another: 


Visitors or other persons shall not be invited or allowed by the servant to come 
or remain upon the premises of the master without his express permission. 


Lask northern democratic Senators, Would you like to vote for a 
law of that kind to apply to the poor white man of the North? Is 
there a democratic Senator on this floor from the North who would 
dare to vote for such a law Yet this law was passed to apply to free 
colored men in South Carolina by your democratic friends. If that 
law was in force in South Carolina, the democrats could carry the 
election without any trouble by as large majority as that by which 
they carried Alabama the other day, because the colored people, if 
this law was in force, could not leave the plantation; no man could 

there to see them; and of course we should have democratic ma- 
orities; but it is not in force, thank God, and I do not think it will be 
soon. 

When the servant shall depart from the service of the master Pinout pood canse 

all o 


he shall forfeit the wears due to him. The servant shall obey of tho 
master or his agent, and shall be honest. 


That is a very good idea. A 

For any acts or things herein declared to be causes forthe discharge of a servant 
or for any breach of contract or duty by him, instead of discharging the servant, 
the mastcr may complain to the district judge or one of the magistrates, who shall 
have power, on being satisfied of the misconduct complained of, to inflict or causo 
to be inflicted on the servant suitable corporal punishment. 


I need not explain that; everybody understands what that is. The 
whipping-post had not been cut down yet in South Carolina, and this 
by a Christian, civilized people: 

The contract for service shall not be terminated by the death of the master, 


without the assent of the servant. 
* * * * * 


* * 

The rules 9 prescribed for master and servant apply to persons in 
e h ok servants, conferring the same rights and imposing the same 
ties. * — 8 

The master shall have the right to inflict the servant such un- 
ishment as he may think propa Tt Orpa p 

He may think very severe punishment proper to inflict on these 
free citizens of America. Here is a section in regard to “mechanics, 


Cartisans, and shop-keepers :” 


No person of color 


That does not say “ no person,” but 
No person of color shall pursue or practice the art, trade, or business of an ar- 
tisan, mechanic, or shop-keeper, or any other trade, employment, or business (be- 
sides that of husbandry or that of a servant under a contract for service or labor) 
on his own account for his own benefit, or in partnership with a white person, 
praa agent or servant of any person, until he shall have obtained a licenso there- 
or. 
Then it prescribes what he shall pay for the license. 


All of color who have not some fixed and known place of abode and some 
lawful and reputable employment, &c., may be arrested as vagrants, and, by order 
of the district judge, be fined and out. 


In other words sold into slavery again. 

I have read these extracts to show the spirit that actuated the 
Legislature of 1865, a Legislature that met after the war; toshow that 
the same spirit prevailed as during slavery: that these people were 
unwilling to accord to the colored man, although free, the rights that 
had been secured to him by the war, 

Mr. President, I will not take the time of the Senate in reviewing 
the history of the Ku-Klux in South Carolina. It is well known that 
there were Ku-Klux in other States. The ku-kinx organization ex- 
isted in nearly every State in the South, and I will not weary the atten- 
tion of the Senate by referring to it, but I will read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate an extract from the speech of Reterdy Johnson, 
who was employed by friends of the parties charged with ku-kluxing 
in South Carolina before the United States court to defend them. 
You all know who the late Reverdy Johnson was. I merely read this 
to get his testimony as to the facts in regard to these trials. I have 
heard Senators on this floor referring to the ku-klux outrages in 


Sonth Carolina deplore them very much, but I have heard them de- 
plore in much stronger terms the manuer of the arrests that were 
made of the parties who committed those horrible ou If they 
did not express sympathy for these parties who were implicated, they 
certainly did not express any condemnation of these crimes. I will 
ask the Clerk to — this. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


gaged 
manity and religion. ‘The day will come, however, if it 
has AE 1 when y if shall 


arrived, will deeply lament it. Even 
V there is no hope. It is their 
owa Joopa orory: Uying mads that 

voice that thrills through the heart, the soul of the mind, and as it 


the voice of God. If 


with mercy, when they shall be 8 7 
un; 


Mr. PATTERSON. That is stronger Sanaag than I could give. 
Mr. Johnson certainly believed 5 he said, or he would not 
as given that testimony against the very clients he was there to 

efend. 

Mr. President, I have attempted to show that the parties impli- 
cated in the Hamburgh massacre were not low people; that they 
were the respectable people of that community. The history of the 
Ku-Klux trials shows that the parties implicated in those crimes were 
not low, irresponsible, and ignorant people. The testimony goes to 
show that the whole community, if they were not implicated as mem- 
bers of this organization, countenan it. Iremember an instance 
that occurred in Judge Bond’s court. A young man was called up 
for sentence. He had been indicted and pleaded guilty. He was a 
fing looking young fellow, twenty-one or twenty-two years of a 
Judge Bond called him up and asked him his name and where he 
lived. He said he lived in Spartanburgh. He asked him if he had 
been a member of the order of the Ku-Klux. He said he had been. 
He asked him why he joined. He said, “They said they would 
kill me if I did not join.” “Who would kill you?” “My neigh- 
bors.” “Why would they do it?” asked the judge. “Why,” said 
he, “they said they all belonged to it and every man in the com- 
munity must join.” This transpired in court. - The judge asked him 
if he had been on any raids. He said yes, he had been on one or two 
raids where there had been one or two negroes hung. He asked if 
he did not think it was to hang 9 without trial and with- 
out any cause. Why, no,“ he said; ‘they said it was not wrong; 
no harm in killing negroes if they were radicals,” That young man be- 
lieved that; he believed it religiously. The judge said now,“ Why did 
you not tell your father when they threatened to kill you if you did 
not join the organization?” “Why,” said he, “he belonged.” He asked 
him if there was any county officer or township officer at hand. He said 
“O, yes, there were.” “Why did von not tell them!“ “Why,” said he, 
“they belonged.” He asked him if they had any churches in that town- 
ship—Limestone Township. “O, yes.” He asked him did he ever go to 
church. Hedid. He asked him if they had any elders in the church, any 
ruling men in the church. “Yes.” “Why did you not go and tell these 
elders that these neighbors threatened to kill youif you did not join this 
order?” “Why,” said he, “they belonged.” “Well,” the judge asked 
“is there a preacher there?” “Yes.” “Why did you not go and tell 
the preacher?” “Why,” he said, “the preacher belonged too; for he 
was there at a meeting of the order the last night I was.” 

I only give this as an instance to show the condition of society, to 
show how these outrages and these crimes are participated in. That 
young man was honest; that young man was in earnest. The whole 
secret of this thing, the whole cause of this spirit is because of the ed- 
neation that the democratic leaders in the South have instilled into 
the minds of the peupie: That is the cause of this trouble. The young 
men in Edgefield and Aiken and from Angusta, who were en- 

in the Hamburgh riot have been taught from their infancy 
that slavery was right, that secession was right, and that rebellion 
was the remedy. They have been taught to believe that negroes had 
no rights that white men were bound to respect, and they associate 
the white radical with the negro, whether he is a native or a northern 
man. They believe that. They have been taught to believe that the 
killing of negroes becanse they will not vote the democratie ticket or 
because they insist upon voting the republican ticket or because they 
will hold office is not wrong. Let any Senator go from this place to-day 
to Edgefield County and ask if the gentlemen charged in this return of 
the coroner’s jury have lost caste in Edgefield or Aiken County or in 
Augusta, Georgia, for their participation in these crimes and the 
answer will be “no.” Not one of them loses caste. The neighbors 
respect him as much as before these outrages. That is a fact that no 
man will deny. It shows a vitiated 45 sentiment, and it is all 
traceable to, and the parties responsible for it are, the democratic 
leaders of the South. K 

I do not say this in any unkindness toward the people of the South. 
I say the people of the South should inform themselves; they should 
resist sueh counsel from their demoeratie leaders. Hf they are bound 
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by the chains of such a prejudice, if they hold human life so cheap, 
if they believe that a man should be killed and murdered or knocked 
on the head because he seeks to vote as he pleases, I say it is their 
duty as American citizens to correct that impression and the sooner 
the better. Why, Mr. President, if Samuel J. Tilden was to go to 
Edgefield County to-morrow and be received by the democracy of 
Edgefield County, the chances are that M. C. Butler would be the 
e dees of the committee to receive him; he certainly would be on 
the committee, and he certainly would meet Mr. Tilden and meet him 


as his equal. 
MR. TILDEN'S SYMPATHIES WITH THE WRONG. 


It is well for the New York Herald to come out and say to Tilden 
that he must come out and denounce these ou Mr. Tilden did 
not do so. My able and distinguished and amiable friend from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Eaton] yesterday said that Mr, Tilden had nothing to 
do with such things—nothing to do with the interests, the lives, and 
liberties of five millions of bis fellow-citizens! I say that Mr. Tilden, 
a man who aspires to the Presidency of the United States, should be 
ready to use his power and his influence and his yoice at any time 
and at all times, before his election and after, to prevent the murder 
of American citizens, It is his duty; and if he had written one line 
in his letter of acceptance of the nomination by the democratic party 
for President that would have stopped these murderers, that would 
have stopped this violence, that would have stopped the shedding of 
human blood for opinion’s sake in the South. It was his duty to do 
it, and if it lost him democratic votes he should have been man enough 
to have said “I do not want a democrat’s vote who wants to vote for 
me because he thinks I pathize with murder.” Great God! Do 
you want to elect Samuel J. Tilden by such means? Cannot he be 
elected without the votes of all the murderers in the United States? 
Is he to be the candidate of all the murderers in the United States? 
I hope not. I have too much respect for him. Let Samuel J. Tilden 
be elected President of the United States by the votes of the honest 
people of the country and every man will say amen; but for the sake 
of the country, for the sake of the nation, for the sake of civilization, 
do not let it go abroad that Samuel J. Tilden cannot be elected unless 
he gets the votes of all the murderers in the country. I want to see 
Hayes and Wheeler elected; but if they must be elected by the vote 
of one murderer I pray God that they may be defeated. Now let the 
democrats join with me in that about Tilden. 


THE STATE AUTHORITIES, 


Mr. President, early in the diszussion of this question it was said, 
Let the State authorities of South Carolina do their duty and bring 
these guilty parties to justice. The State anthorities of South Car- 
olina are trying to bring these people to justice. They have had them 
arrested and I want to show you what they are doing about it. The 
warrants were placed in the hands of the sheriff of Aiken County. 
These are no common fellows, I want you to understand; these are 
gentlemen. They are not she kind of men whom you can send the 
sheriff after and catch by the collar as you would a common fellow. 
He dare not do that. The sentiment of that community would not 
tolerate it. These gentlemen meet at the office of Mr. Butler—not M. 
C. Butler, but a namesake—and they surrender themselves to the 
sheriff, and make an arrangement to be at the Aiken court-house on 
a certain day to give bail, and the entire bar of Aiken has volunteered 
to defend the accused, Every lawyer in Edgefield County has vol- 
unteer to defend the accused. The democratic county convention of 
Edgelield met since this transaction, and they passed a resolution ex- 
tending their “aid and sympathy to all the parties who may be 
arrested for complicity in the transaction at Hamburgh.” That is a 
formal, solemn resolution of the democratic county convention of th 
County of Edgefield, in which so many of these unfortunate gentle- 
men reside; because they are unfortunate. I always have sympathy 
for any person who is guilty of such crimes. I have no love for hn- 
man misery; I want to see no one of my neighbors in trouble; but 
this resolution extends their aid and sympathy to these people. The 
judge of that district is a democrat. He was elected by a republican 

gislature; but as far as I have heard about him he is an honest 
man, a good duden and I think he will do his duty. 

In Sonth Carolina our jury law provides that the juries shall be 
drawn from the taxables, not from the voters. The jury-list is made 
ean the list of taxables. With such a sentiment in Edgefield 

unty, with such a sentiment in Aiken County, with the manner of 
making up the juries, I ask what the chance is for a conviction? 
These people do not care any more about going before that court, not 
half as much as I do about standing here and making a speech, for 
of all things in the world that I dislike it is that of making aspeech. 

Mr. CONKLING. You are doing very well and making a good 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT DEFEATS THE COURTS. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Thank you. These people have no fears of the 
State courts. They know they are in accord with the sentiment of 
the white democrats in the whole county, they know they have got 
a sentiment in the whole State to sarround them and to protect them. 
Senators may think it is very harsh for me to speak in this way of 
the State I have the honor in part to represent on this floor. Iam 
not responsible for this sentiment. I am not responsible for this 
feeling. In all the speeches I have ever made in Sonth Carolina 
I have advised the colored people to be law-abiding, to give unto 


others the same rights that they ask for themselves, and I have 
tried to inculcate upon them the same principles that govern citi- 
zens in r and I have no desire except for the very best 
interests of the State of South Carolina. I am only speaking of 
facts; I am speaking of what does exist, and I do not think there 
is a democratic Senator on this floor who will deny the existence of 
this feeling. Why, Mr. President, the people of the South are not 
singular in this respect. They may be just now; but let us go back 
a few years. How many zaa has it been since there was the same 
feeling in the Northern States? Less than forty years ago Lloyd 
Garrison was mobbed in the streets of Boston and a rope tied around 
his neck and he was marched through the streets of Boston, by whom ! 
Was it 5 the low people, was it by the blackguards? No, by the 
best people in the city of Boston, because they were in favor of slav- 
ery and they were op to abolition, and this man was a vile abo- 
litionist, a ilential fellow. Why was that done? Why wasit tol- 
erated ? y were not the parties punished? Because behind the 
action of that mob was the public sentiment that was depraved and 
vitiated just as this pablis sentiment of the South in regard to viola- 
tions of the rights of colored people and radicals, as they are called ; 
for we never hear the word republican there at all; we never hear 
anybody called 7 in the South; it is radical, and radical 
“means nigger.” That is what they say. Forty years have passed, 
and Boston has got rid of that sentiment. I am not a very old man, 
but I remember very well in Pennsylvania when an abolitionist was 
a despised and hated man. I know when we organized the republi- 
can party in 1855 in Pennsylvania they called us “ nigger-heads ” and 
“woolly-heads,” the mildest phrase was “black republicans,” and 
when we went out to make hes they would throw rotten eggs 
at us. Who did that? The democrats in Pennsylvania. 

The time was—my good friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALLACE] 
knows it—when it would have been very unsafe for an abolitionist 
to have gone up into the county where he lives and made a speech. 
He knows it and I know it, Within forty years P lvania Hall 
was burned in Philadelphia because the abolitiontsts held meetings 
there. Public sentiment in Pennsylvania has been changed since 
then; more enlightened and more civilized ideas prevailthere. Now 
I ask that the people of the South shall educate themselves. I am 
not here to ask the North to pass judgment upon the people of the 
South. I am not here to ask you to send armies down there again to 
inflict woes and horrors upon the people of the South because the: 
have this spirit. I ask you to forbear, to give the people of the Sou 
an 9 to recover from this 8 as you have done at 
the North; give the people of the South an opportunity to get edu- 
cated up to the idea that the American citizen is an American citizen, 
and is entitled to the same rights everywhere. They will learn it. 
The time will come, and it will come in Georgia, and it will come in 
Texas, and it will come everywhere, that an American citizen will be 
as safe there as he is in Pennsylvania or in Massachusetts; but it has 
not come 12 and many, many will be the victims who must lose 
their lives before they learn that lesson. It is in behalf of these vic- 
tims that I plead. Lask in their name, in the name of these inno- 
cent people that a party that has the power will use it to stay the 
hand of this violence. In the name of God and in the name of hu- 
manity, raise your hand to save the lives of these poor, innocent, and 
unoffending men; and when that is done this 5 Iliad 
of our woes will cease, and peace and concord will prevail through- 
out the land. 

USE OF UNITED STATES TROOPS. 

It is seid the Government of the United States has been called 
upon for troo I want the trials to go on in the courts. I want 
the State authorities to exhaust all their power. I know that in the 
South the presence of United States troops is offensive to our demo- 
cratic friends, and I am such a good-natured man that I do not want 
to offend anybody. I knowthey donot like the presence of the blue- 
coats there, and why I cannot understand. I do not see what harm 
they do there. I say right here that since I have been in South 
Carolina—eight years—the United States motes have been there all 
that time, and I challenge any citjzen of South Carolina, no matter 
whohe Ís, to show the time and the place when the United States troops 
were used to interfere with the right of the voter, or used for any 
other purpose than to protect the life of the citizen, except once, 
and that is the only instance in South Carolina since reconstruction, 
and I am going to speak of that for the benefit of our democratic 
friends; for it is a case in pos as the lawyers would call it. 

I have here the New York Sun of July 31, 1876, and that is a Tilden 
paper. Iam going to read this. I state the fact on my own respon- 
sibility and knowl , and I want to show that somebody else has 
heard of this. This is a democratic paper—the New York Sun—that 
flies the names of Tilden and Hendricks.” It refers to what oc- 


curred in 1871, when Mr. Wagener was the democratic candidate for 


mayor of Charleston: 
Du the election of Mayor Wagener the negroes o avowed their pu 
of 2 the election, as the done before, by ide ad stones. Thewh tes, 


h thoroughly prepared. shrank from the conflict to which they had been in- 
vited by the turbulent wretches. and called in the United States soldiers to protect 
them in the exercise of their 3 Even the soldiers at the polls could not re- 

the tarbulence of the aggressive n and it was not until several had been 
ked down and one or two shot that they were quelled. ~ 


I was there and know all abentit. General Wagener was a can- 
didate for election to the mayoralty. The republicans had an honest 
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majority in the city of Charleston of about twelve hundred at that 
time. ey have more now, as the population has increased; but 
at that time they had twelve hundred. Efforts had been made on 
both sides. The democratic city committee of Charleston went to 
the commandant of the troops at the arsenal and asked him to place 
troops at the election polls of the city of Charleston; and that was the 
first time in the history of South Carolina and the only instance where 
troops ever were placed at the election polls, and I defy and I chal- 
lenge any man to contradict that statement. The only time that ever 
the United States troops were present at the ros the only time that 
ever they were used at the polls was at the instance and request of 
the democratic city committee of the city of Charleston. The result 
of it was that the ne; were driven away from the polls; one n 

was shot by the soldiers, another was wounded so that he died, and 
the democrats carried the election by seven hundred or eight hundred, 
and of course they were happy, because they are always happy. when 
they carry elections, it does not make any difference how. That is 
the only case when the troops were present at the election polls, and 
the democrats asked it. We hear about the United States troops being 
sent south; we hear about their interfering with the rights of voters. 
I challenge any man to show me an instance in South Carolina that 
there was anything like that, and all the republicans protested against 
it. If we cannot carry South Carolina at the coming election with- 
out troops being stationed at the polls we do not want to carry it. 

MARTIAL LAW IMPRACTICABLE. 

The troops are in South Carolina to suppress domestic violence if it 
occurs. The New York Herald says, “ Why does not Governor Cham- 
berlain march a regiment of colored militia over to Hamburgh, declare 
martial law, and hang these people?” Let me ask southern Senators 
if Governor 8 dare do such a thing as march a regiment of 
colored troops over to Hamburgh and to declare martial Jaw and com- 
mence hanging these people? I ask the Senator from Georgia, I ask 
the Senator from Florida, I ask the Senator from Texas, as good citi- 
zens, if they would advise Governor Chamberlain to do so rash a 
thing? How little the man knew who wrote that editorial about the 
condition of affairs at the South when he advised the Governor of 
South Carolina to march a regiment of colored soldiers into any 
county of the State and declare martial law and commence hanging 
white democrats. He would inaugurate a war of races that woul 
involve the whole country in bloodshed, and bring shame and sorrow 
upon the entire nation. Every southern Senator knows that is true. It 
would be the act of a madman for him to attempt any such thing. It 
is not in his power to do it; he dare not do it; and he would be false to 
his duty if he were to attempt to do it, because he knows that it 
would ina te a war of races, and no man could imagine where 
it would end, With the militia on the one side that he dare not nse, 
and the rifle clubs on the other side over which he has no control, his 
only resort is to the courts; and if they fail, all the governor can do 
is to call upon the President of the United States that troops shall be 
stationed in these counties to prevent further violence and outrage 
and murder; and that is all he proposes to do, aud that is all, as I 
understand, the Constitution authorizes the President to do. 

SOCIAL OSTRACISM. 

Now, Mr. President, there is one subject that I want to say a word 
about in regard to the South. The republicans charge that there is 
social ostracism at the South. The democratic party down there deny 
that. In regard to this social question I have this to say: I never 

uarrel with any man because he does not invite me to his house, and I 
io not like any man to quarrel with me because I do not invite him to 
my house; but for a man to say that there is no social ostracism of 
radicals at the South I think is not correct. In all the years that I 
have lived there I have heard complaint made, made more particu- 
larly by the native republicans than by the northern men. Northern 
men do not care anything abont it. Native republicans have told me 
the story of their ostracism; how their families have separated from 
them; how their friends have refused to unite withthem. Why? Be- 
cause they left the democratic party and joined the republican party; 
in the language that they have expressed it, “gone back on your own 
people.” Iwant the southern people to get over that prejudice. Let 
the southern people understand that a man should exercise a freedom 
of opinion, and if his neighbor who was once a democrat with him 
chooses to become a republican, let him do it. It is not so in the 
North. There was a time when it was so. There was a timo in the 
North when if a man became an abolitionist he was hooted at. Ih the 
Sonth that time is to-day, If he becomes a republican, his neighbors 
distrust him, they ostracize him. 

CARPET BAGGER. 

Now a word about the carpet-bagger. I belong to that distin- 
guished class of individuals, I was born in Pennsylvania, and I am 
proud of it. There I learned the very essential doctrine of true 
Christianity, Love thy neighbor as thyself.” That doctrine I var- 
ried with me to South Carolina. I have tried to practice upon ft and 
I hope I shall continue to practice that doctrine so long as I live. 
But it will not do to say that there is no proscription because a man 
is not born in the South. I will grant that a northern man may go 
south, go into business, keep quiet, vote the democratic ticket, and 
I do not think anybody will ock him in the head ; but the man 
who goes south, carries with him his principles, carries with him his 
manhood, a mau who lives in a community, pays his taxes, becomes 


a citizen, and attempts to exercise the same rights that the man in 
Ohio or Pennsylvania does, is at once called a carpet-bagger and is 
set upon by these people, and when he goes out to address an audience 
of colored people and make speeches, everything he says is incendi- 
ary. I never made a speech in South Carolina that this News and 
Courier did not come ont and say that PATTERSON was making another 
incendiary speech. I never said anything in South Carolina except 
what I am saying here, and I submit to the judgment of every can- 
did man if I have made any unfair statement. 


WHY REPUBLICANS IN THE SOUTH ARE UNABLE TO MAINTAIN THEMSELVES. 
Here I want to call the attention of the North to this idea. The 
people of the North say, “ bide do not republicans in the South main- 
tain themselves better?” O, my northern friend, you have not 
studied this question as we who live in the South have. When the 
war closed you had in the Grand Army a million of men fighting for 
the ideaof freedom. You had all sg the line that separates loyalty 
from disloyalty more than a million of men fighting for what? The 
Union? No; it was the grand idea of American om that they 
were battling for; the Union was only an incident. It was the grand 
rinciples of the Declaration of Independence they were fighting for. 
o save them you had tosave the Union. The war closed ; the mailed 
hand that struck at the life of the Republic was stricken down, and 
yon withdrew your armies; bnt ideas are not controlled by armies. 
deas roll on, roll on. They may be a thousand years in their journey, 
but roll they will and armies cannot stop them. It was the idea of 
American citizenship, the idea of true American freedom that you 
were fighting for, and as turned that battle over to the poor bond- 
men, and the native white and the northern man who joined in with 


im. 

I ask the northern people if it was a fair fight. Did you not hand 
over to us a conflict that tried your strongest and your last energy, 
and yet you turn the battle for that great idea over to four million 
bondmen just emerged from a bondage of two hundred years and a 
few native white men who had the courage to come out and say, “We 
will accept this new gospel, we will accept the logical consequences 
of the war, and we will join this republican party and the few north- 
ern men who went down there.” And what has been the result? That 
struggle has been going on day after day, year after year, in State 
after State; an unequal struggle. We had the old enemy to fight, an 
enemy that you had to fight, an enemy that met yon and made you 
pour out all your treasure and the best blood of the North upon a 
thousand battle-fields. We had that enemy to meet. They had 
brains; they had wealth; they had experience; they had military 
prowess; they had numbers; they had all the property in the South; 
they had all these advantages in this conflict, and we had nothing 
except our lives. 

The ery of “nigger” was sent up North and northern republicans 
took it up, and, to their shame be if said, they believed too much of 
these slanders and these lies that were sent North purposely to poison 
the public mind. They believed too much of them. The word “scal- 
awag” was coined for that pu . The cry of “ carpet-bagger” 
was sent up from the South all over the North and a great many good 
people at the North were made to believe that every northern man 
who went South was a thief. The sonthern people know better than 
that. There are democratic thieves down there and republican thieves, 
and white thieves and black thieves, and native thieves and northern 
thieves. The thieving is not confined to the carpet-begger bya lon 
deal. No, Mr. President, this cry of “carpet-bagger” is like the ol 
ery of *‘ abolitionist.” Before the war the cry was“ the abolitionists 
are trying to steal onr slaves.” Now the cry is “the carpet-bagger 
is trying to steal our money,” the same spirit and uttered by the same 
men; it was democrat then, it is democrat now; and why is it that 
the people of the North do not understand this cry? Sonth Carolina 
they say is a “nigger” State. I believe in the doctrine that the ma- 
jority should rule. That is claimed to be democratie doctrine, and I 
want them to act upon it. South Carolina has thirty-six thousand 
colored majority in her population, as appears by the census of 1875; 
and yet democrats get mad there because the negroes do not elect 
them to office; and why should they elect them to office? They know 
what they were before the war. Nobody wants to repeat that history. 
After the war was over here is the kind of laws in this black 6 
that they passed for the negro as soon as they got power; and yet 
they turn around and damn the “ nigger” because 25 will not vote 
for them and put them in office. I say if the negro does that, be 
ought to be damned, and I tell them that on every stump in South 
Carolina, and I will do it again. 


A FREQUENT QUESTION—SUPPOSE are HAD RULED IN SOUTH CAROLINA IN 
1860 2 


Nr. President, let me ask the people of the North this question: 
Suppose the negro, the scalawag, and the carpet-bagger had ruled in 
South Carolina in 1860? I ask is not that a pregnant question? 
That question gives rise to a train of thought that would occupy the 
mind indefinitely. It requires no imagination to point ont what 
would have been and what has been; volumes could be written upon 
that idea. If the negro and the scalawag and the carpet-bagger 
ruled in Sonth Carolina in 1860, how vast would have been thechan 
in the history of this country. Would you have had any war? Would 
this mountain of debt have ever been dreamed of? O, Mr. President, 
that is not the sad part of it. The six hundred thousand lives that 
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against the 
Carolina had 
been republican in 1860 we should have had no war; the democratic 
politicians could not have dragged South Carolina out. The demo- 
cratic politicians cannot drag South Carolina out to-day. There are 
quite too many of these objectionable classes there, as they call us. 


were sacrificed in this war would not to-day be char, 
democratic leaders of this country. No, sir; if Sou 


THE NEW DANGER. 

South Carolina was the Pandora box from which proceeded all our 
ills. From it proceeded all the woes the country has been suffering. 
It was the first to secede. The first gun that was fired at Fort 
Sumter involved this country in a war and roused this people to a 
sense of their danger. Now, as a South Carolinian, (for I claim to be 
that,) as a representative of South Carolina, I stand here to-day to 
speak of anew danger. If any man will ask me if I believe the 
southern people contemplate another secession, I tell him no; they do 
not thinkof such a thing; but there is asentiment abroadin the whole 
South that these democratic politicians understand. No English- 
speaking people ever made such sacrifices in defense of an idea as 
5 people did in defense of “the lost cause.“ They be- 
lieved they were fighting for their liberty; they believed they were 
attempting to relieve themselves from an oppression as intolerable 
and unbearable as the oppression that our forefathers attempted, 
and did successfully relieve themselves from in the contest with 
Great Britain. They believed it then; they believe it to-day. 

Have you ever heard a democratic Senator on this floor get up and 
say that he believed the lost cause was wrong? No; it is the boast 
of these peoplé that they fought honestly because they believed 
they were right. History never deceives any person. History will 
repeat itself. These people in the South believe that their liberties 
were stricken down at Appomattox. That flag of the stars and the 
bars represents a priuciple dearer to them than life, and they sacri- 
ficed their lives freely and cheerfully in defense of that principle. 
They were conquered, but the spirit of liberty never has been driven 
out of any people. It may be stricken down, but it has never been 
in the history of the world forgotten by a people. They may be 
overcome, they may be held within the power of a stronger nation; 
but they never forget an idea that they once fought for, and that idea 
with the Southern people is that they were fighting for their liberty. 

Ido not wish to be misunderstood upon this point, because I say 
nothing here that I do not believe. I say that South Carolina was 
the Pandora box of all our ills; she was the first to strike; she led 
the southern column; she inaugurated secession and rebellion by 
her bold and able leaders. I say that South Carolina to-day has the 
whole question in her power: she is to-day the key of the situation. 
South Carolina is the only State in the South that the republicans 
have any certain prospect of 8 Sonth Carolina is the onl 
State that is to-day certainly a republican State. But let this spirit 
of Hamburgh, let this spirit of Ku-Klux, let this spirit of violence, 
let this spirit of murder go on, and let South Carolina be swept into 
the vortex of democracy, and pos have a united South, and I say to 
the people of the South in all kindness—my home is there, all that I 
haye in the world is in South Carolina, my interests are their inter- 
ests, the evil that overcomes them overcomes me—and I say to the 
people of South Carolina that when they consent to have that State 
swept into this vortex, they may make up their minds to prepare for 
anew horror, A united South just as truly means a united North in 
the future as it did in 1860. Unite the South and you unite the 
North; you array one section against the other section and it means 
war, 

Senators may say that this idea is an air-drawn dagger, the crea- 
tion of my own heated imagination. No; my friends, in behalf of the 
people of the South, I say no, This new horror will be visited upon 
the people among whom I Jive just as certain as God rules above. 
Let this thing go on, let the South unite, and you will unite the 
North, section against section. It means a quarrel; the rule of the 
stronger, and that means oppression of the weaker, and the time will 
come when the wise counsel and the clear head of the statesman will 
not solve this question. The last resort will be the only arbiter. 
God forbid that I should do anything in my place here in this Senate 
to bring abont this new horror for these people. The South has suf- 
fered enough; the South has lost enough of blood and treasure; and 
I say to the democratic politicians of the South and the democratic 
politicians of the North, do not bring about this new danger. 

THE SOUTH NOT ALONE RESPONSIBLE. 

Now, Mr. President, the South is not alone responsible for this 
spirit ; the democratic party of the North is responsible for it. Up 
to 1860 was not the democratic party of the North in accord with the 
democratic party in the South on the question of slavery? Did they 
not say that Judge Taney’s decision was right in the Dred Scott 
ease? They encouraged this spirit; they had it themselves years 
before. That is history. The democratic party of the North kept 
abreast with the democratic party in the South, and in 1860 they 
charged along the whole line against the column of freedom, They 
charged up until when? The whole line charged until the first fire, 
and then the left wing of the army of slavery that was in the North 
fell back, and the right wing of the army of slavery met the army of 
freedom boldly and manfully and fought it ont, and their friends in 
the North, the left wing, sneaked eff. There is not a democrat in the 
Sonth to-day but has contempt for them. I have heard thousands of 


them say that they had contempt for the democratic party of the 
North, because they encouraged them to go into the rebellion, and, 
when the first gun was fired, they sneaked back. That is true. If 
the democratic party of the North had kept their pledges to the demo- 
cratic party of the South, the North never could have whipped the 
South. They promised to do it or the South never would haye gone 
to war, never would have gone into rebellion. 
JUSTICE TO THE WAR DEMOCRATS, 

Right here I want to say, in justice to the thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of brave and true and gallant democrats who went intu 
the Army, that I do not include them in this left wing of the rebellion 
whose ranks they left to fight treason. They accepted the new l, 
I know pay of men in Pennsylvania, democrats, who before the war 
said, ‘ Before you fellows ko domi there to whip the South you have 
got to march over our dead bodies,” and who when the war came, when 
Fort Sumter was fired on, when the ray 1 of the Union was in 
danger, went into the ranks and fought like brave and gallant men, 
and thousands and thousands of them lost their lives on the battle- 
field. Isay that much to the credit of the northern democrats who 
went into the Union Army. I thank God for another thing, that we 
find very few northern democrats who went into the Union Army who 
are democrats to-day. There was a class of democrats all over the 
North during the war, the rear-guard of the confederate army, who 
believed everything that my friend from North Carolina [Mr. Ransom] 
was fighting for; they believed everything that the gallant soldier 
from Georgia [Mr. GORDON] was fighting for; but, unlike them, they 
had not the courage, they had not the manhood to fight it out on the 
battle-field, but they staid at home sneaking and voting and declaring 
“this war is a failure.” 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY—BOURBANISM, è 

The democratic party is like the Bourbon party in France. They 
never learn anything and never have forgotten anything. They 
neither know how to rule nor to fight, They have always been on the 
side of aristocracy, caste, and oppression. For forty years a8 have 
opposed progress and fought stubbornly every advance made by the 
nation in the cause of human rights. The great truths of free speech, 
freedom of the citizen, and universal suffrage have found in this party 
constant, violent, and bitter opposition. And when their resistance 
was no longer heeded they cl a career of infamy by rebellion and 
an attempt to overthrow the temple of liberty they had so long pol- 
luted with their presence. They are correctly described by Tennyson: 


They are the ancients of the earth 
And in the morning of the times. 


In the South they raise the cry of white man inst the black 
man, and upon this color line appeal carry the elections, thus array- 
ing race against race, and to prove that they, the white democrats, 
will not consent to let the negro rule over them even where the negroes 
have overwhelming majorities in number. This spirit governs and 
controls the white democrat, and is the true cause for the violence 
constantly ocenrring in political campaigns in the South. 

Now, a word about southern democracy. Bad as it is, illiberal as 
they are, sometimes I do think that I should rather live among the 
southern democracy than among this northern democracy; one we 
understand and the other we do not understand, and they do not un- 
derstand themselves. One is an open enemy to republican ideas, the 
other is as hostile, but low and cowardly. That mob that went howl- 
ing through Hamburgh, South Carolina, on that night were insane. 
They were insane because of their education, because of their associa- 
tion, because of their teaching; but it was not a mob of ignorant 
men; it was a mob of men who claim to be intelligent, men who hold 
high positions in society. The cried “shoot the nigger ;” and shoot 
him they did. That is not the only mob of men who have gone 
through a city at night uttering the ery of shoot and crucify. We 
read about another mob away back in the olden time, amob that went 
howling through the streets of Jerusalem, crying,  Crucify him, cru- 
cify him.” Was that mob a mob of ignorant men! No. That was à mob 
of the best people in Jerusalem, as the account tells us, sent out by the 
high priest and elders. Their ery was“ crucify him.“ They were the 
gentlemen of Jerusalem. I do not know whether they were demo- 
crats or not. [Laughter.] I suppose if some democratic editor 
should get it into his bead that that mob in Jerusalem that night 
that went through the streets howling “crucify him” were demo- 
crats, and that the chief priest and elders were democrats, it would 
shake the faith of my friend from Connecticut, [Mr. EATON,] be- 
cause he could not possibly believe that any but the rabble could have 
been engaged in that dreadful work; and if Christ had been 
crucified by democrats of his class, it would, in his ostimation, of 
necessity have been a proper 5 0 1 5 do, He would say he did not 
believe it. If the democrats get the idea into their heads that that 
story is not true, that these fellows who went through the streets 
were democrats, I am afraid it would shake the faith of the whole 
democratic party; and, with their bad politics and no religion, God 
only knows what would become of them. Why, Mr. President, if 
there had been a democratic newspaper published in Jerusalem at 
that time, and an election pending for president and vice-president 
of the province of Palestine, Dana wonld have done very well to 


have been the publisher of that paper. The very first thing the 


editor would have done the morning after the erncifixion would haye 
beep to run up the name of that high priest, Caiaphas, for presi- 
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dent, and Pontius Pilate for vice-president. Why should they not 
run up the name of Caiaphas? Did not Caiaphas proclaim before 
the Sanhedrim that this new religion of this man Jesus of Naza- 
reth was a failure; that by it no man could be saved. Now, of 
course, he is a fit demecratic candidate for President. Did not Sam- 
uel J. Tilden, in 1864,in the democratic Sanhedrim at Chicago, as a 
member of the committee on resolutions, solemnly declare to the 
sa of America and the world that the war for the Union was a 
‘ailure and by it the Union could not be saved? Is not one the pro- 
totype of the other? Itis the most fortunate thing for Samuel J. 
Tilden that this high priest Caiaphas is not alive y, or he would 
have beaten him to death for the nomination at the Saint Louis con- 
vention. 
RECONSTRUCTION ACTS—RADICAL RULE. 
Mr. President, I have wandered off on to national politics; but I 
1 ae vege ect 2 * Carolina ere I erg 
t that all the, woes, o distress, e misery, e 
bankruptcy experienced by the people of South Carolina have been 
brought upon them by the reconstruction acts and by radical rule. 
Sir, r deny this siajo, It is politically convenient, but Maiy 
false. The democratic p: and the democratic leaders North an 
South are mainly, if not wholly, responsible for the disasters that 
have overtaken that section in the present decade. I am astounded 
at the mental and moral blindness to current facts that can exempt 
those leaders and that party from its due share of responsibility in 
the premises, Their demands, however, bold and unblushing as they 
are, are not without precedent. The guilty Macbeth whose bloody 
instructions drove the dagger to the heart of the gentle Banquo also 
denied his guilt ; ay more, he made this denial face to face with the 
pale specter of his murdered victim who rose before him clad in the 


pe’ g garments of the grave. He lied in the presence of death 
when he exclaimed: 

Thon canst not say I did it; never shake 

Thy gory locks at me. 


Mr. President, ook png and sterling old English writer, William 
Wootten, when asked to define the word “am or” answered. 
“ An ambassador is an honest man sent abroad to lie for the benefit of 
the commonwealth.” It appears now that the democratic leaders are 
in many instances sent away from home and democratic papers are 

aid that a similar service may be rendered to the democratic party. 
Bat it is due to the truth of history and to the American people that 
we should present the facts as they are in regard to the reconstructed 
States. I dhrink from no responsibility which those facts rightly in- 
terpreted im upon the republican party of this nation. To this 
end I invite the attention of the Senate to a brief review of the con- 
dition of the South prior to the 1 of the reconstruction acts, 
and before the advent of the republican party to power in the South- 
ern States; and since we may best judge of the virtue of any system, 
political or otherwise, by contemplating its effects in that sphere in 
which it has had its widest and most extreme a 3 I shall, 
therefore, cite South Carolina, the State which I have the honor in 
part to re mt on this floor, as the typical State of the South in 
exem lifying its eneral condition so far as affected by the recon 
struction acts of Congress. The fairness of this test will not be ques- 
tioned by our opponents, since the proportion of colored or republican 
voters is larger in my own Sta te than any other State, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of Miss issippi. 

t South Carolina itself ish the crucial test of the charges 
made against the republican party. South Carolina, where the insti- 
tution of slavery crowned its rulers with its richest diadems, jeweled 
with the tears of eight generations of suffering bondmen, arrogantly 
and defiantly challenged this great Republic to armed conflict and 
declared open war against its just authority. She was the first in 
the fray, the last on the field, and may well exemplify the condition 
of her sister-States under a system applicable by like agencies equally 
to all, 

CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 

Let us inquire into the condition of the people and the State be- 
fore the advent of the radicals to power. It will not be claimed that 
the poopie of that State were oppressed, robbed, plundered, and beg- 
Karot (to repeat language used upon this floor) by the radicals until 

2 got into power, which was in 1868. Yet, Mr. President, all these 
e d been visited upon that people before that to a degree al- 
most beyond conception and human endurance; and I ask by whom? 
Will any one dare to say by the negro they so unjustly assail? Who 

lunged that once prosperous State into the throes of secession and re- 
llion and overwhelmed life and property ina common ruin? Was 
the negro or poor white, who composed four-fifths of the population, 
consulted? No, sir! The few oppressed the many and one of the 
fairest States of this Union, its blood, and its treasure were offered 
up as a sacrifice to the mad folly of a few wicked rulers. That was 
oppression followed by plunder, robbery, and beggary. Yet democratic 
Senators have no terms of censure for such as these. Had their mad- 
ness involved only themselves in ruin, the history would have been 
sad enough, but the precious blood poured ont on a thousand battle- 
fields, the suffering of the wounded, the waste and destruction of 
propery the mountain of debt, and the disgrace to the nation were 
the sacr fices required to atone for the great folly of a few mad men 
in South Carolina. 


But the heart sickens in dwelling upon the picture, and I pass to 
the date of the provisional government for the State under Johnson's 
administration. Governor Perry was appointed in 1865, and was 
succeeded by Governor Orr, who was elected and took office that 
year. He held office until 1868, and during all that time the former 
rulers, the men who had plunged the State into secession and ruin, 
were in power and enjoyed the offices of honor and profit. No negro 
voted before 1868, and there was no radical y there before that 
date. The Government said to the colored people who had just 
emerged from a cruel bondage of two hundred years, “You are no 
longer slaves, but we deny you the attributes and defenses of free- 
men,” thus making their condition worse than when enduring slavery. 
During the whole war they had been loyal to the Union and patient! 
5 6 9 B33 the year of jubilee, which their faith assured them woul: 
come. He (the negro) scorned to obtain, during such a time, his liberty 
by servile insurrection, and, like the Sepoy, imbrue his hands in the 
blood of innocent women and children. Up to that time (1868) the 
Government gave him his liberty only; ain now let us inquire how 
the democratic politicians requited his ‘ong years of unrewarded toil 
and devotion and kindness to them and their families during their 
years of peril. I challenge democratic Senators to point to the erec- 
tion of one school-honse or one church, or the passage of one act of 
legislation for their improvement or benefit by the politicians now 
es to power through the magnanimity of a generous Govern- 
men 

In passing here I may add that we can point in sorrow to the fact 
that school-houses were burned by these men that were erected 
through the contributions of northern people. And they went fur- 
ther than that. The school-master and the school-mistress were driven 
from their homes, maltreated, and in some instances murdered be- 
cause they came down there to r intelligence and teach the peo- 
ple this new gospel; they came there to enlighten the people of South 
Carolina as the pope of Massachusetts were enlightened forty years 
ago and get out of their minds this old prejudice. 

The Legislature of that State in 1865 was composed of the chivalry, 
the heroes of the late war, the gentlemen for whom democratic Sen- 
ators so eloquently plead, who again attempted to fasten the chains 
of slavery upon the black man, violated the civilization of the age, 
requited the charity and magnanimity of the loyal North to whom 
they were indebted for their lives and property, rewarded the for- 
bearance and devotion of the former slave, and outraged all decency 
by passing the 

BLACK CODE 
by a vote of 103 to 21 in the house and but 1 vote in the negative by 
the senate, (Winsmith,)—a statute, the spirit born of slavery alone 
could have concocted, its very horrors bringing down upon its au- 
thors ashocked and indignant North, and which should have covered 
them with shame. 

Senators have ne language of censure for that Legislature and its 
shameless act, but grow eloquent in denouncing a legislature of rad- 
icals for paying rewards of $35,000 for the arrest of murderers and out- 
laws, who in palliation of their offenses plead that their victims were 
radicals, victims for opinion’s sake, and that tooin free America. No, 
sir, what we cannot and dare not defend, and we do not wish to cen- 
sure, we in charity will cover with the mantle of silence. 


A fellow-fecling makes us wondrous kind. 


This was the love of these democratic politicians for the freed slave 
which we hear them prate so much about when they ask his vote to 
return them to power. Such love is like the instrument of torture, 
which invites the victim to its polished and luxurious seat but to in- 
close him in its deadlyembrace. Their treatment of the former slave 
when he was in their power ene was illustrated by the maxim 
“that we learn to hate those we have injured.” The policy of thus 
giving power to the former democratie politician who had ruined the 

tate and denying it to the loyal freed slave was a sad and fatal mis- 
take, and was atoned for by the loss of thousands of lives in the South. 
The result soon proved that, and Congress so declared it, over the will 
of a faithless Executive. I refer especially to this infamous black 
code of South Carolina, to which I have frequently alluded, as.evi- 
dence of the malice shown by the democratic politic for the freed- 
man, and ask their apologists to show any act of legislation since the 
freedman assumed power at the command of the Government and in 
obedience to that good old democratic doctrine that the “majority 
must rule” which showed any resentment, which was for the benefit of 
one class against another, and that was not for the benefit of all. 

But I do not wish to anticipate. Ihave shown that the power of 
the State was up to 1868 in the hands of the democratic politicians 
and former masters; you all know no colored man voted up to that 
time. But for two years a struggle had been going on between Pres- 
ident Johnson and Congress. It was feared the negro would be al- 
lowed to vote and the negro would assume power, and thus the ne- 
cessity that the “ bland and child-like” manners of the heroic order 
of the Ku-Klux should be taught to the radicals of the State. But 
in order to take time by the forelock, as the evidence before the ku- 
klux committee proves, these angels of light commenced their visits 
to fallen man early in 1866; and yet there could be no oppression, no 
robbery, plundering, or beggary of the people by the negro until his 
advent to power in 1868. Yet murders and whippings had been com- 
mitted upon these defenseless people for two years by a hidden hand, 


1876. 


and no effort made to bring them to justice by the then rulers. The 
lamented Randolph had been killed in 1858 in cold blood, in daylight, 
as he stepped on the platform at Cokesbury depot; a man of ability, 
character,and pure patriotism, chairman of the republican State com- 
mittee, and killed ause he was a black man and radical. Yet 
white democrats were present with eyes open and did not see who 
did it. Now I ask who was oppressed, robbed, plundered, and beg- 

ared up to this time, 1868? Not the white democrat, but the loyal 
Black man. Ay, more, he had been murdered and whipped, and no 
protection offered him. He had canse for resistance, for ku-klux- 
ing, for murdering his (yee but he patiently submitted to this 
new tyranny, although the law made him free. It was a sad mock- 
ery on freedom, and cost the lives of multitudes of its votaries. 

These democratic politicians then in power refused to accept your 
constitutional amendments, and Congress at last, backed by the North, 
determined to enfranchise the negro; avd in 1868 he assumed power, 
and from that date he is responsible for its use, 

The administration of Governor Scott went into power in 1868, 
with a large radical IONOS in the Legislature, and nearly all the 
offices in the State were filled by men of the same party. Some of 
the jadges and others during the next two years, who professed re- 
publicanism to secure office, fell by the way-side and smote the hand 
that fed them. During his first administration the taxes were very 
low. No class legislation was enacted. Wholesome and beneficent 
laws were passed for the benefit of the rich and poor alike ; the school 
system was organized, and from that time dates the revival of busi- 
ness and the renewed prosperity of the people. 

These democratic politicans, by secession and rebellion, by laws like 
the black code, failure to do 8 to the colored man, and refusal 
to accept the logical results o 
plundered the people and bankrupted the State, and when they turned 
over the Government to these radical successors in 1868, the condi- 
tion of things was worse than at any time during or since the war. 
They left but $45 in the treasury, the interest on the public debt 
unpaid for years,an immense floating debt of past-due obligations. 
and State credit gone, old bonds eine at twenty cents, the credit of 
the State 3 been blown away by the first gun fired at Fort 
Sumter. With the bitter hostility of the former ruling classes, and 
under such discouraging circumstances, the new administration went 
into office; and the wonder is not that they succeeded so well, but 
that they succeeded at all. 


PROSPERITS OF THR STATE RESTORED BY THE COLORED MAN, 


I say the colored man found the State impoverished and the people 
suffering for food and they have given them plenty and prosperity. 
The Legislature at once settled the labor question; the laborer, con- 
fident that his rights would be protected and that he would now be 
paid for his labor, went to work, for there was no pay under the 
democratic rule. In 1868 the first good crop was made. The owners 
of the sail were at once benefited, and since then annually they have 
had crops, labor has been rewarded, capital has been repaid, 
and the general prosperity of the 2 ed has increased as rapidly as that 
of any other State east of the Blue Ridge range. In eight years the 
banking capital has increased threefold, almost every important town 
now has its bank, and all from the surplus of the country. People do 
not start banks unless there is business to do and they have the cap- 
ftal upon which to establish them. 

The railroads then were dilapidated and embarrassed with debt; 
now they are in good condition, well stocked, and doing a profitable 
business, all showing receipts double and treble what they were in 
1868, Nothing more surely indicates the growth of a country than 
constantly increasing trade and travel on railroads. The products of 
the State for sale and export in 1874-75 amounted to $35,000,000, con- 
sisting of cotton, rice, naval stores, lumber, &c. Virginia and North 
Carolina cannot make such an exhibit. The crops of cotton are 

ter than before the war and the price more remnnerative. The 
tate debt has been funded into a new bond, and when it is all 
funded the debt will be $6,000,000. The floating debt has been pro- 
vided for in other ways, and will certainly be paid off. Expenses of 
the State government and the taxes have been largely reduced, and 
the people of the State have full confidence that a few more years 
of such prosperity will relieve the State from its financial troubles. 

The State census taken in 1875 shows the total population of the 
State to be 923,000, while in 1870 it was only 705,000. Thecities and 
towns have increased in population, while the rate of improvement 
in the way of new buildings has been . Charleston has 
a greater population than ever in her history and is rapidly regain- 
ing that commercial supremacy to which her fine harbor, central lo- 
cation, and superior facilities entitle her. And all this prosperity 
under radical rule. 

I invite attention to the following statement of the debt and wealth 
of the State at different times: 


1860. 
% ²²̃]ũ2m· — 8 $12, 027,090 16 
T.... 489, 319, 128 00 
Wald Of SIRVOS: Sc 211, 203, 000 00 
Balance without ala ves 278, 116, 123 00 

1865. 
DOM ed d ee 4 ebe eee een eee 15, 02. 940 30 
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1866. 
C ace E op uvaics Conte ceancesansuesncneanesrdanceuseGvens 888, 436 00 
232338 — See con oon Oo 
r te sdansstepexsapsoransprardserepsevessconenecs 14, 896, 040 10 
1875. 
De dans dpan dirdo sA 6, 000, 000 00 
pape putastaadaws msesguathadsvibeue tagstsdeous acceessenneee 175, 000, 000 00 


But it is charged the Legislature has been reckless and the expendi- 
ture largely increased from what it was under democratic rule. I 
admit there has been extravagance and the taxes have been too high. 
Is it not true of all the States and of the General Government that 
the expenditures since the war have tly increased and the c 
of economy and retrenchment is h beyond the limits of Sou 
Carolina? But the case of that State is an exceptional one. Under 
democratic rule, the legislation and expenditures of the State were 
for the benefit alone of less than three hundred thousand white peo- 
ple, while the interests of over four hundred thousand (free but) col- 
ored people were entirely ignored, True, they were asked to per- 
form all the labor, thus paying the taxes for themselves and their 
employers, but not one do of the revenue was ever applied for 
their benefit. They were not a part of the body-politic, and were 
only counted as so many “ beasts of burden” and that too without 
owners. 

Under the new order of things and enfranchisement of the negro 
the population had suddenly swelled to over nine hundred thousan 
free citizens, The machinery of the old government was so rude, un- 
just, and unfair it had to be abandoned and a new system of govern- 
ment had to be established, “a government of the people, for the 
ple, and by the people ;” one that would foster, protect, and cher- 
ish the rich and poor, white and colored, all alike. 

Now, Mr. President, I have briefly and frankly reviewed the 33 
of South Carolina under the rule of the democratic politicians an 
that of the republican party, and I submit to every candid man if un- 
der the former the people were not opprant, robbed, plundered, and 
beggared, and the ee, of the State utterly destroyed; and is 
it not trué that under the radical rule the prosperity of the State has 
been restored? 

x LABOR QUESTION. 

It is true that up to 1868 the labor question gave great trouble, 
and prevented the making of crops, but whose fault was it? The 
negro, it was said, was lazy and would not work. No law but his own 
interest and necessity could compel him, and unless he was interested 
it was folly to expect him to work for the white man. When he was 

id he worked faithfully, but refused to work unrewarded. Laws 
ike the black code and compulsory contracts forbidding him from 
leaving the plantation without his employer’s permission were well 
calculated to disturb the kind relation which should exist between 
employé and employer, He was forbidden to attend political meet- 
ings and to vote, when at last the franchise was given him by Con- 
gress. Why should the colored man work for nothing for the white 
man any more than the white man for him? This was one reason of 
the sad condition of the State until 1868, when the radicals got power 
and gave confidence to labor of full protection. From that time u 
to this date all the labor in South Carolina has been done by the col- 
ored people, and to them they are indebted for their rapidly increas- 
ing prosperity. They found the State poor, and its people, because 
of bad laws and wicked rulers, suffering for actual es o 
life; and to-day, after eight yearsof their rule, the people exhibit to 
the world evidence of their prosperity in many ways and count the 
increase of their wealth by millions, 


POSITION OF THE NEGRO—HIS8 LOYALTY AND IMPROVEMENT. 
Labor in South Carolina is to this day considered dishonorable, and 
white men do not and will not work as colored people there do, and 
as millions of white men do at the North. Slavery crushed out the 
manhood of the slave and left him no hope this side of ig) Sekt It 
is gone, but still casts its dark shadow across his path. e love of 
liberty is as strong with the negro as the white man, while his desire 
for learning and information is wonderful. He is patient, without 
resentment, peaceable and moderate in the use of his newly acquired 
33 He is loyal to the Union, and carried your fla h the 
te war, although to him for generations it had not Bean a of 
stars, but of stripes only. Two hundred thousand 3 were 
borne on the rolls of your Army, and 30,000 sealed their devotion to 
the cause with their lives, Not one armed n ever was found in 
the confederate ranks. He was ever the devoted friend, the trusty 
ide, and tender nurse of the Union soldier, who always knew that 
in the slave he had a friend, Napoieon, the great master of the mili- 
tary art, laid it down as a cardinal maxim that “in war nothing must 
be regarded as done while anything remains to be done.” AN history 
demonstrates thatin every emergency the adequate policy is the best. 
For governments, as for individuals, the path of duty is the path of 
safety, and this nation must insist that every right teed by 
the Constitution to the colored man shall be enjoyed by him freely 
and peaceably. 
THE SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE. 
The other day a Senator on this floor [Mr. THURMAN 
was present—attempted to sneer at the South Carolina 


I wish he 
islature. 


A majority of the House is colored, but in the Senate the proportion 
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of colored and white is about equal. On the democratic side in the 
house we have Mr. Trenholm. our northern democratic Senators 
do not know him the southern democratic Senators do. He was the 
Confederate States secretary of the treasury, and is an able and in- 
telligent man. We have Chancellor Johnson in the house, an ex- 
chancellor of the State, and we have Mr. Crittenden, Mr. Barnwell, 
and several of the ablest lawyers and representatives of the demo- 
cratic party in the State. Upon the other side there is the s er of 
the house of representatives, a colored man, Hon. R. B. Elliott. He 
resides over that house with as much ability and dignity as any man 
Tor saw in a ker’s chair. He was a member of the other House 
of Congress, and while there he met one of the most distinguished 
representatives of the South in debate on the civil-rights question. He 
made a speech in that debate in answer to Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, and 
I have never heard that Mr. Stephens or any one else ever attempted 
to answer it. He is to-day the peer of any man in that Legislature. 
There is no democrat upon that floor who will say that he considers 
Mr. Elliott in point of ability beneath him. But he is not the only 
one. There are a dozen able colored men upon that floor, Curtis, 
Simons, Banfield, Hamilton, Thomas, Humbert, Miller, Boston, T. A. 
Davis, Spencer, Freeman, Hayne, and others that 1 could name, who 
would do honor and credit to any legislative body; but because they 
are colored they must be sneered at. Why cannot democratic Sena- 
tors be frank enongh, and honest enough, and American enough to 
do justice to every American citizen, white or black. 
ake the senate. We have the representatives of the bar of South 
Carolina in the senate—men sent from counties where there are dem- 
ocratic majorities, In the State senate Lieutenant-Governor Gleaves, 
colored, presides with grace and ability. General Swails, also col- 
ored, is president pro tempore, and has no superior as a presiding offi 
cer. Nash, Jones, Warley, Johnson, Clinton, Maxwell, Cain, Carter 
White, Green, Myers, Jervey, and Gilliard. all of whom are senators, 
I will mention. I know that I am not making a statement that any 
man will contradict in South Carolina when I say that there is not 
a white democratic senator upon that floor who claims that he is the 
sr fat point of ability or fitness for the place of any of these 
colored senators whom I have named. The legislation of South Car- 
olina is as wise, as beneficent, and as creditable to the Legislature of 
that State and as useful to the le as the legislation of any State 
of this Union. I will compare the Legislature of South Carolina with 
the Legislature of any southern State. 
You need not go to the Legislature of South Carolina to find col- 
ored men who cannot spell. You can find white men in this Capitol 
who cannot spell who are holding high positions and representing 
the democratic party. O, no; democrats cannot all read and write. 
A great many of them cannot read and write. I see my good-look- 
ing friend from North Carolina [Mr. MERRIMON ] coming along the 
Chamber, and I want to tell him something. In 1872 I went down 
through the State of North Carolina on the cars the day before the 
election for governor, when he was a candidate. I was in the smok- 
ing-car, and entered into conversation with a gentleman. I asked 
him about the election. I did not know my friend from North Caro- 
lina then personally, but I knew him by reputation. Since I have 
known him I have learned to love him and to thim. This man 
did not know me. Said I,“ Who is going to be elected?” „O, MER- 
RIMON; MERRIMON will be elected.” “Is that so?” He said, “All 
the white people in North Carolina are ga to vote for MERRIMON.” 
“Are not any white men going to vote for Tod Caldwell?” He said, 
„0, no; he is a damned radical.” Said I, “How about the colored 
vote?” 40% said he, “the negroes are all going to vote for Tod 
Caldwell.“ It is all wrong; no man should vote who cannot read or 
write.” „These damned negroes cannot read or write, any of them.” 
That fellow was strong for MERRIMON, and he was going home to 
vote, and he was opposed to negroes voting because they could not 
read or write. By and by we came to a station and I saw something 
that attracted my curiosity. Lasked him what station it was. He 
said he did not know. I told him I had a list of stations along the 
- North Carolina Railroad in my pocket, but I did not have my glasses 
with me, and I handed it to him telling him that Concord, or Salis- 
bury, naming some place, was the last place, and I said, “You can 
see there what is the next place.” You ought to have seen him,— 
this fellow who was going home to vote for MERRIMON, who was o 
posed to negroes voting because they could not read or write. He 
took that list, he looked at it, he twisted it around and then turned 
it the other way. I asked him, “Are you near-sighted?” „No,“ he 
said, “that is very fine print.” „Les,“ said I, “it is very fine print, 
but you are a young man and not near-sighted; you ought to be able 
to read and write.” “ Well,stranger,” said he, “I never went to school 
much; I cannot read.” Said I,“ Yon cannot read!” He said, “No, I 
cannot read.” “Wel,” said I, “did you not tell mea few minutes 
ago that you are going to vote for Merrimon?” He septs “ Yes, 
sir; I am going to vote for Merrimon.” But,“ said I, “did you 
not tell me that the fellow who could not read or write should not 
vote?” He replied, “I said a negro should not vote because he could 
not read or write, but a white man ought to vote.“ That is the idea; 
white men should have the right to vote if they cannot read or write, 
out you should not give that right to the colored man. 
Because colored men hold seats in the South Carolina Legislature, 
low-minded and ignorant men, North as well as South, attempt to 
sneer and misrepresent them, With gentlemen of true refinement 


and education the true standard of merit is not the color of the skin, 
but the head and the heart. Fill the former with knowledge and the 
latter with pure patriotism and genuine humanity, and you describe a 
good citizen, and one worthy the respect and confidence of all the 
people. Because negroes have only recently been found in our legisla- 
tive bodies, ignorant le argue they are not fitted for such positions. 
Two colored men sat in the British Parliament from 1832 to 1539, while 
twenty negroes satin the French Assemby of 1792, and history records 
that they acquitted themselves with credit. They prove that they 
are as well fitted for positions of honor and responsibility as white 
men, when the opportunities for education have been the same. 

The colored people in Sonth Carolina are attending school and are 
learning rapidly. Iwill here mention the progress we are making in 
South Carolina in schools. When the reconstructed government, took 
possession in 1868 there was not a school-house open. We have now 
nearly twenty-five hundred school-honses open in South Carolina. 
We have nearly three thousand school-teachers, and we have 110,000 
young men and young women in schools. In 1860 875,000 was appro- 
priated for schools. We spend now a million dollars for common 
schools. If these people who are concerned in these riots like Ham- 
burgh are not too old, if we should just get them to go to schools and 
teach them, we would have no more Hamburgh riots. Should the 
1 05 not have credit for that J. I wish I could say as much of every 
other southern State. I wish that the cause of education in every 
other southern State was fostered as it is in South Carolina. This 
foul spirit that murders men for opinion’s sake and without any re- 
gret, but believes it is right, would soon die out; but there is no remedy 

or it except education. i challenge any democratic Senator upon 
the other side to get up in his place and tell us the condition of his 
State and compare it with Sonth Carolina. Let him say whether the 
cause of education is prospering in his State like it is in my State 
under negro and radical rule. The school-master is abroad” in South 
Carolina, and I pray God that he may travel into our sister States. 


PRESIDENTIAL ISSUE. 


One or two words more and I have done. South Carolina, like avery 
other State, feels an interest in the presidential election, Inthe Sout 
we have no polities like you have in the North. There we hear noth- 
ing about soft money or hard money, It is not tariff or free trade 
with us. In South Carolina it is a question of existence. All that 
the republicans there ask is to be let alone and in time we will work 
out the redemption of the State. We ask that our lives may be pro- 
tected, and that we may live therein peace. The republicans of South 
Carolina, in common with the republicans of all the other southern 
States, feel that the election of Mr. Tilden bodes evil to them. Their 
papom convince us, the declarations of their speakers convince us. 

e know that many of the men who vote for Tilden are the men who 
commit these murders. If these men vote for Tilden they must hold 
the offices if he is elected, and if these men are to hold the offices, 
they will shield and protect crime; they will shield aud protect the 
murderers; we will have no protection, and the former bondman must 
make up his mind to become virtually a slave to the old master and 
the white radical must leave the country. 

Lask Senators, I ask the people of the North, if that is not a kind 
of politics that they are not accustomed to; but, so help me Cod, I be- 
lieve I am telling the honest truth when J state that that is all the 
politics that we have got in South Carolina and all that the republ* 
cans in every State throughout the South fear. Why should the 
democratic party be returned to power? Let me ask the honest peo- 
ple of the North if the democratic. party is any more honest than it 
was in 1860, when it was driven from power because of its corruption 
and its fraud, its villainies and its bankruptcy of the Treasmy? Let 
the people of the North answer that question. Let every wan who 

to vote ask himself the question if the democratic party to-day 
is any more honest than it was in 1860? 

Mr. President, I ask another question, which I hope the pcople will 
ponder. Let every loyal man in the North when he comes to cast his 
vote for President ask himself whether the democratic party is any 
more loyal to-day to this Union than it was in 1860, when the demo- 
cratic party turned over the wreck of this Government to Mr. Lin- 
coln’s administration, with rebellion rampant throughout the whole 
country, a new and bastard government set ap within the limits of 
this Government, which a democratic President helped to bring about. 
He had not the honesty, he had not the fidelity, he had not the loy- 
alty, because his party had no loyalty, to stop this secession and this 
attempted dissolution of the Union and he had not the courage to go 
against his party. Let the northern voter ask himself that question. 
In the name of the poor, down-trodden colored man of the South I 
implore him to do that. If the people of the North vote blindly and 
think not seriously upon this question, upon us tirst, but upon them 
afterward, falls the result of their folly. 

I have nothing to say against Mr. Tilden’s character as a man. It 
is not necessary for my purpose that Ishould do that. The other day 
as I was going up the street I saw a beautiful flag. It was the flag of 
the Union, the Stars and Stripes, stretched across the street. Iloo 
upon the beautifal blue of that flag and I counted thirty-seven stars, 
Tied to the foot of that flag was the name of Samuel J. Tilden for 
President. The thought rushed upon my mind, Samuel J. Tilden to 
be President of thirty-seven States when he declared solemnly in 
1864, in the democratic convention, that the war for the Union was a 
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failure, and consented to blot from that bright escutcheon eleven of 
those bright and beautiful stars. Yet that man to-day is put up by 
the democratic party as a candidate for President of the United 
States which he did not save, which he was willing to let be dis- 
solved, and by whom? By the democratic party, The next name 
was Hendricks—Tilden and Hendricks. There was one line which I 
wanted there, and if I had the power I would write it. It is this: 
“No more murders for opinion’s sake.” I say right here, with full 
knowledge of the responsibility of the assertion, that there are but 
two men in the United States who have the power to command the 
bad men, the murderers of the South, to halt. There are but two 
men living to-day who can say to the murderer of this class whose 
hand is raised to strike the innocent victim in the South, “Halt ;” 
and those two men are Samuel J. Tilden and Thomas A. Hendricks, 
because every murderer whose hand is raised, and whose hand will 
be raised between now and the election, is a democrat, and he is 
their friend, and he will vote for them. The President of the United 
States has no power to prevent these murders, This Con has 
no power; the General of the Army has no power; but the candi- 
dates of the democratic party, they, and they alone, have the power. 
They who are responsible to the people of this country owe it to 
their God to issue that edict. If it defeats them let it do so, but 
in God’s name, for the sake of humanity, for the sake of the credit of 
the country, they should use their influence with these bad men of 
the South to stop these r 

Senators may not have studied this question as I have. They may 
think I am trying to shake the “ bloody shirt.” Senators will testify 
that I have been quiet since I have been in the Senate about the 
“bloody shirt.” Sir, I have hesitated to attempt to describe the condi- 
tion of affairs at the South because the truth is so frightful as to make 
men at the North believe it is fiction. No, sir; half the truth has 
never been told, and I had hoped that no necessity should arise to 
require me to address the Senate upon this subject, as I preferred to 
cover the errors of my people with the mantle of silence, but duty 
compelled me to no longer keep silence. Iam in favor of peace; I 
want reconciliation; I want harmony between the sections. The 
northern ple have forgiven the southern man for being a rebel. 
They take him by the hand and say he is a citizen. They invite him 
to this high place of power and they invite him to all the places of 
power and responsibility under this great Government. I ask the 
southern white man to conquer his prejudice and forgive the * 
for being free, being a voter, and being his equal before the law. The 
South has been famous in the history of this conntry. She has been 
great in counsel and gallant 57 857 the field, and she has reflected honor 
upon the whole country. y cannot the white man of the South 
conquer his prejudice and extend the hand of true friendship and 
protection to the republican, no matter where he comes from and no 
matter what his color may be ? 

No, Mr, President, I am not trying toshake the “ bloody shirt,” but 
I speak words of “truth and soberness.” The people of the North 
are not aware of the true condition of things in the Sonth. If the his- 
tory of the crimes and the murders since the war for opinion’s sake up 
to this time could be written and published it woud bs a record that 
would appall this nation and shock civilization. More men have been 
murdered in cold blood in the South for opinion’s sake since the war 
than were killed in any one battle in the war on the Federal side, and 
that, too, in free America. I make that statement not hastily. The 
facts and the record will prove it, and I beg the people of the North 
to consider if, If such a carnival of murder had been visited upon 
the North they would realize it. We who live in the South do realize 
it, but we have not the power to help ourselves. The power of this 
Government, the seat of empire, is at the North. You hold the key to 
the position. You have got the power and you are responsible for the 
rights and lives of these people. I pray my people of the North, from 
whom I have descended, who have the same blood that flows in my 
veins, for my sake, for the sake of my family, for the sake of the poor 
colored man throughout the South, who is as loyal to the flag as the 

roudest, the greatest, and the best man in the North, to consider these 

acts. I beg them to consider them and reflect upon them when they 
come to vote, and if they do conclude to vote for the democratic can- 
didate for President, I say so be it. But I have the satisfaction that 
I haye given them my warning. I have entered my protest against 
his election. 

South Carolina in this contest will do her duty, and in the face of 
these a Si in the face of these ou and these murders the loyal 
people of South Carolina will do their duty and their whole duty, not 
as politicians, not as perang but as American citizens. We believe 
in the principles of the republican party. We believe they will pro- 
mote the prosperity of this whole country. We believe they are right, 
and believing in them, the republican party of that State will sustain 
them, Every republican in South Carolina is prepared to go out and 
take his life in his hand, and we have to do that in every campaign. 
This Hamburgh matter is no new thing for us. We had murders, 
we had violence, we had our meetings broken up in 1874, in 1872, in 
1870. We are nsed to all that. When we go out there to make a 
speech we take our chances, and it is not any more pleasant than a 
person would imagine. Somebody has got to do it, and the republi- 
can leaders in South Carolina do not hesitate to do it; and while we 
do our duty we expect our friends at the North to do their duty. 


my distinguished friend here from Massachusetts [Mr. BouTWELL] 
into the democratic column, South Carolina stood true. South Caro- 
lina was then found on the side of the true American principle, and 
she will be found there again. 

Every colored man in South Carolina will pray that Mr. Hayes and 
Mr. Wheeler may be elected, not as politicians, but because they be- 
lieve that the election of Hayes and ler will pre them protec- 
tion. They want time to educate their children, they want time to 
work out their own salvation in their own way, and they do not be- 
lieve that they can do it under a democratic stration. They 
have a right as American citizens to be given that opportunity. 


RETURN TO POWER. 


Mr. President, a few short 1 ago an army of brave and desperate 
men, full half a million, well-tried soldiers, commanded by officers of 
genius and skill, experience and courage, were drawn up in battle 
array beyond the line that separated loyalty from disloyalty. That 
army was the “mailed hand” of a bastard government, whose corner- 
stone was “human slavery,” and whose flag was not the Stars and 
Stripes, the flag of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Jack- 
son, the dead patriots of the Republic, but the stars and bars, the 
miserable rag of Davis, Toombs, Hunter, and Benjamin, the living 
traitors of a betrayed nation. That mailed hand was raised against 
the life of this Republic; ay, that army was knocking at the very 
gates of this capital. That army met its “Appomattox;” that hand 
was stricken down, and that flag was furled in defeat, it was then 
hoped forever. The glorious sunlight of peace, clouded by the sad 
sorrow for their martyred President, cheered the hearts of all true 
5 ha Forgi erosity, and 
even years have passed away. Forgiveness, gen , and mag- 
nanimity have been extended with “ measure“ by the victor 
to the vanquished, Not one drop of b has been demanded as an 
atonement for the crime of treason. The armed traitor of yesterday is 
the respected ruler or honored representative to-day. Yet it is a fact, 
as I have already stated, that more American citizens, many of whom 
assed safely through the “fire and hail” of the battle-field, have 
n murdered in the Southern States during the past eleven years 
for opinion’s sake than were killed on the federal side in any battle 
during the war. 

The same men who directed the movements of that army in war 
have since by what they call peaceful means obtained political con- 
trol of nearly every southern State, Nearly one-third of the pres- 
ent Congress comes from what was but yesterday the confederate 
army, while scarcely one-tenth of this present Congress comes from 
what was but yesterday the Army of the Union. The Romans opened 
the doors of the temple of Janus in times of war. We in times of 
peace open the doors of our temple of liberty to our enemy of yes- 
terday, and invite him to preeida at its high altar upon promises of 
peace and sealed by the solemnity of an oath. 

The traitors of yesterday were democrats, they are democrats to- 
day; they enter Congress as democrats, join hands with their demo- 
cratic allies from the North as naturally as the links of a chain are 
united, but to . that chain never was broken, but has 
always been uni y the mystic bonds of an ardent sympathy. 
This we are told is the return of democracy to power and means 


peace. 

Mr. President, it is recorded i+ the history of France that the allied 
armies of Eugope assembled at her capital to witness the coronation 
of Louis XVIII after the fallof the great Napoleon. In the vast throng 
who gazed upon that scene, made lendent by the jewels of the 
most powerful dynasties of the world, Shere stood a soldier of the em- 
pire who grown gray in war while following the yp of the 
mighty Corsican alike over the vine-clad hills of Italy, through the 
olive groves of Spain, and amid the deadly snows of Russia. As he 
contemplated the scene, with his heart beating in sorrow beneath the 
cross of the Legion of Honor which he had earned by his gallantry at 
Austerlitz, a Bourbon nobleman, not recognizing in him one of the 

nadiers of the Old Guard, said to him: “Is not this ficent ? 

it not da? What could make it more perfect?” “Nothing,” 
answered the battle-scarred veteran; “nothing but the presence of 
my brave comrades who died to prevent it.” 

I say tothe loyal people of this nation to beware in placing in the 
presidential chair a State-rights democrat. Already we have seen 
sixty wounded Union soldiers, employés of the House, dismissed, and 
forty ex-rebel soldiers appointed to theirplaces. The one-legged Union 
soldier made to give place to able-bodied ex-rebel soldiers. Union 
soldiers of the North, you know the reason; and think well over this 

icture before hae cast your yotes in November. Yonder flag, which 

oats so prou 7 from the Dome of this Capitol, the emblem of a na- 
tion’s honor and pride, the representative of its greatness dnd power, 
honored at home, respected abroad upon every land and sea, may be 
lowered by the new ruler and in its stead may be unfurled the “stars 
and bars,” a fit representative of a nation’s de ation anda free 
people’s shame. The last democratic President lowered the flag, de- 
stroyed penis credit, and let the Union be broken up; and what as- 
surance have we that the same treason may not again be witnessed 
under another democrat if elected ? ; 

When that time comes, loyalty will furl the Stars and Stripes, de- 
posit them in the tomb at Mount Vernon, the only place on American 


When the storm rolled over the North in 1874 and carried the State of | soil sacred against the hand of the vandal, burn the battle-flags of 
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the Report, plow up the cemeteries in which are deposited the 
ashes of a nation’s dead, and thus remove every remembrance of the 
late struggle which may be offensive to our new masters. 

By a democratic triumph, is treason to gain all i’; lost at Appomat- 
tox? Is this the feast to which you invite the American people in the 
coming election? Is this the price you demand for the peace you 
promise? Is this the hidden purpose of a democratic triumph, not 
to be revealed until the power i» sec 

In the campaign of 1860 the scheme of secession was concealed and 
denied by the democratic leaders north. The American people have 
before them that terrible Jesson, and in 1876 let them meet this new 
issue with full knowledge of its great danger and settle it at once 


and forever. God t that my fears may not be realized, that the 
people of the South may be spared a new sorrow and the nation a 
new shame, 


All I have to say in conclusion is that I hope the people of the North 
will wake up to the real issue involved in this contest. It is not a ques- 
tion of currency at the North any more than at the South; it is not a 
question of hard money or soft money at the North; it is not a question 
of tariff or free trade. Every man in the apap) feeb! man in public 
life in the United States, every intelligent man mghout the North 
knows that, after all, the secret spring in this contest is the question 
of loyalty. The question for the people of the North to decide is, Will 
gon andare you to trust this Government in the hands of the 

emocratic party, controlled as it now is, with its present leaders North 
and South? That is the question in this national contest. That is 
the question that must be decided ; and I have so much confidence in 
the good sense, in the integrity, in the patriotism, and in the loyalty 
of the people of the North that I believe that their verdict will, be 
in favor of the right, and that the right will prevail. 

For the democratic party, with such aims and such designs upon the 
integrity of the Union and the existence of the Republic, I can only 
express my horror by quoting the following verse: 

Ne ra m, 
our 
And infam be written 
In lightning on thy tomb. 


Mr. HAMLIN and Mr. WALLACE rose, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia yield to the Senator from Maine ? 

Mr. WALLACE. For what p 7 

Mr. HAMLIN. Ithink I rose on my feet before the Senator from 
Pennsylvania did. I am very sure I did. 

Mr. WALLACE. I have had the floor on this question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Maine rise to 
this question? 

Mr. HAMLIN, That is not an inquiry to be put to me by the Chair. 
If I rose first I am entitled to the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine claims the 
floor, 2 705 addressed the Chair first. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The rule provides that the Chair shall recognize 
iva Senator is entitled to the floor when two shall rise at the same 
time. 

Mr. WALLACE, I was certainly recognized by the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair will state that the rule 
requires that the Senator who first addresses the Chair shall be rec- 

ized. The Senator from Maine first addressed the Chair. The 
Chair did recognize the Senator from Pennsylvania, but strictly 
within the rule he will be obliged to recognize the Senator from 
Maine, if he insists, The Chair would say in justification, however, 
of the recognition that the Chair understood that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania desired to speak upon this subject. It was for that 
reason that the Chair addressed himself to the Senator from Maine 
and asked if he rose upon this question. That is the justification of 
the Chair. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I will state that the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia had the floor the other day and very kindly gave way to me. 

The PRESIDENT 1 The Chair understands that, and 
for that reason the C recognized the Senator from Pennsylvania; 
but the Senator from Maine is correct, according to the rule. 

Mr. INGALLS. I was present in the Chamber the other afternoon 
when the Senator from Pennsylvania rose and addressed the Chair to 
speak upon the pending question. My recollection is that he was 
recognized, and that the Senator from South Carolina then asked the 
‘Senator from Pennsylvania to yield to him, and that he did so with 
the consent of the Senate. It seems to me that under the rule which 
has uniformly prevailed, the rule of which the Senator from Maine 
is so strenuous an advocate, courtesy, if nothing more, and the uni- 
form precedent, would certainly require that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania should have the floor after the Senator from South Carolina 
has concluded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that the Sena- 


tor from Kansas is correct in hisstatement. The Senator from Penn- | b 


Ivania had the floor yesterday, and yielded to the Senator from 

uth Carolina; but having yielded, of course lost the right to the 
floor, but the Chair supposed the Senator rose to speak on this qnes- 
tion and recognized him for that purpose. The Senator from Maine 
first addressed the Chair, and according to the rule, ruling strictly, 
the Senator from Maine has the floor. 


Mr. HAMLIN. I want to say a word i this subject of courtesy, 


becanse I hope I am as incapable as any Senator in this body of act- 
ing discourteously toward any member of it. In the first place, a 
little bill with which I was charged here, and in which all Senators 
are interested, got under this great big load of hay precisely by the 
same movement which I have risen to inaugurate. Again, knowing 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania had gotten the floor yesterday 
and expected to follow the Senator from South Carolina, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania I know will do me the credit to say that I called 
upon him and stated to him that I was incapable of doing a discour- 
teous thing to him, but situated as I was in relation to the post- ronte 
bill I felt that it was my duty, at the importunity of Senators all 
over the Chamber, to see if I could get the floor and get the Senate 
back to that bill, and back precisely in the same way it went from it, 
by moving to lay the poung order upon the table, If the Senator 
from Pennsylvania insists that under these circumstances he ought 
to have the floor, I will not make that motion, and I submit it to him. 

Mr. WALLACE, If the Senator from Maine moves to lay the pend- 
ing motion on the table, it necessarily cuts off debate, and I, in com- 
mon with all other Senators who wish to speak on the subject, will 
be foreclosed by the action of the Senate on account of other business 
pending before the Senate. I think that would be perhaps a breach 
of courtesy. The Senator from Maine did call upon me, and asked 
me the question as to whether I desired to s , and said to me that 
he intended to move to proceed to the consideration of the post-route 
bill if he could get the floor for that purpose. I will state that he 
did say so to me, and hence I rose as rapidly as I could. I thought 
I had the recognition of the Chair; but it seems I was mistaken. If 
the Senator from Maine insists, I have nothing to do but to submit. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want, then, to say to Senators who have come to 
me and asked me to get the post-route bill again before this body, and 
to whom I said I would make the effort, that I decline to do so simply 
an the ground that the Senator from Pennsylvania insists upon 
the floor, : 

Mr. WALLACE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SARGENT, Will the Senator from Pennsylvania allow me a 
moment ? 

Mr. WALLACE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SARGENT. Before Congress adjourns the Senate ought by all 
means to take action either favorably or unfavorably upon the legis- 
lation pending which has passed the House in reference to the Ha- 
waiian treaty. I doubt if there is a Senator upon the floor who will 
disagree with me upon this proposition. We certainly ought to act 
promptly upon it for.the benefit of trade, either that the treaty shall 
go into effect or release business from the embarrassment which the 
uncertain condition of this legislation has put uponit. I ask the con- 
sent of the Senate that this 711 be made the special order for 
Saturday next. I think that will be enough ahead to allow Sena- 
tors to make their speeches and to dispose of the matters pressing 
upon the Senate. 

Mr. MERRIMON. We want to adjourn on Saturday. 

Mr. SARGENT. Ido not think we can adjourn before next Mon- 
day. At any rate I will take my chances. I have waited from day 
to day for an opportunity to call this measure up and could not do it 
without incommoding Senators, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think that as there is now a p ct of an ad- 
journment I will make a suggestion that will dispose of this political 
matter, I suggest that after a reasonable recess we meet to-night to 
allow Senators who desire to make speeches (and I am one of them, 
because I wish to speak briefly and do not wish to stand in the way 
of business) to come here this evening and finish this political ques- 
tion. Then I think the three days left of this week will be sufficient 
to dispose of the business that the Senate will desire to act upon. As 
a matter of course neither the Hawaiian treaty bill nor the post-route 
bill can be acted upos to-night, bnt we can afford an opportunity to 
speak to those who choose to attend and we shall probably have 
enough Senators to vote upon the resolution. I think everybody or 
nearly everybody will vote for it at the end, it being merely to print 
several thousand extra copies of a document. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Having yielded the floor to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania I now ask the Baator from Pennsylvania to yield to me 
the floor for the purpose of affording me an opportunity of moving 
that the Senate take a recess until half past 7 o’clock this evening. 

Mr. SARGENT. Will the Senator from Maine allow me to have 
some understanding with reference to the Hawaiian treaty first? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Well. 

Mr. SARGENT. If there should be a session for debate to-night I 
should like to have Friday assigned for the consideration of the Ha- 
waiian treaty. I ask the Chair to submit the question to the Senate 
that the Hawaiian treaty be made the special order for Friday next 
after the morning hour. 

Mr. INGALLS. Subject to appropriation bills. 

Mr. SARGENT. Of course not to interfere with the appropriation 


ills. 
Mr. ALLISON. I desire to say that to-morrow morning I propose 
to call up the report of the conference committee on the river and 


harbor bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senator from California asks 
that the consideration of the Hawaiian treaty be made the special order 


for Friday next at one o’clock p. m., which requires a two-thirds vote. 
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Mr. DAVIS. I wish to make an inquiry as to the post- route bill. 
I think that bill ought to pass and we ought not to make any order 
to interfere with that bill. 

Mr. SARGENT. This will interfere with no bill whatever. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have no possible objection to making this s 
cial order; but, as my friend from California knows, a special order 
does not amount to anything; it is su ed by the unfinished busi- 
ness; and there is one bill that I think we ought to consider in prefer- 
ence to any other bill that is before this body, even the appropriation 
bills, and that is the bill for counting the electoral votes for President 
and Vice-President. I think it would be criminal for us to adjourn 
without at least attempting to pass some bill of that kind. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from California to make the Hawaiian bill the special 
order for Fridgy next, at one o'clock. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 22, noes 14. 

Mr, SARGENT. I will not press the matter at this time; but I 
give notice that I shall vex the ear of the Senate unless I get this 
thing attended to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I also give notice that I will join the Senator 
from California every time he does it. I think it would be a case of 
self-stultification if the Senate should adjourn without taking action. 

Mr, HAMLIN. I will join the Senators and make a trio im that. 
Now I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What is the motion? 

Mr, HAMLIN. That the Senate take a recess from half past five 
to half past seven o’clock to day. 

Several SENATORS, Say five. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Well, from five to half past seven o’clock. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Maine to yield to me. I 
think if we have a session to-night it may be possible to report the 
legislative bill from the conference committee. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then we shall consider possibilities, This general 
discussion is regarded of more importance than your post-route bill, 
and I do not know but that it shonld be more than your other pub- 
lic business. I will express no opinion upon that just now. I ask 
that my motion be put. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is that the Senate take 
a recess from five ink to day until half past seven. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, With the understanding that this evening will 
be for debate only ? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; we must go right on. 

Mr, MCDONALD. Is it the understanding that the debate is to 
close on the pending resolution to-night? [‘‘No!” “No!”] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no understanding on that 

int. 

PN: KERNAN. I understand that it is for business as well as 
debate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And the Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of five o’clock having 
arrived the Senate takes a recess until half past seven. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Senate re-assembled at half past seven o’clock p. m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALLACE] is entitled to the floor on the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, [Mr. MorTon.] 

Mr. SPENCER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 

has been read twice at 


tion of House joint resolution No. 100, whic 
east. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope I may be allowed to make a report. 
Mr. SPENCER. Very well. 


THE SCHOOL AMENDMENT. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask unanimous consent to make a report from 
the Committee on the Judiciary. I am instructed by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. R. 
No. 1) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, to report the same favorably with an amendment. I give no- 
tiee that I shall move to take it up to-morrow. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the Senator have the amendment printed ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It will be printed under the rule, of course. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, in answer to a res- 
olution of the Senate of the 24th ultimo, a statement showing the 
aggregate number of civil officers in or connected with the Navy De- 
partment, not including laborers or mechanics employed by the day 
or contractors, for each of the years named; which was ordered to lie 
on the table and be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House further insisted on its di 
nient to the amendments of the Senate insisted ou by the Senate to 


the bill (H. R. No. 171 5 making ap 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1877, and for other p „agreed to the further 
conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SAMUEL J. RANDALL of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. WILLIAM R. Mornrtson of Illinois, and Mr. JOHN A. 
— = N of Iowa managers at the further conference on the part of 
the House, i 


se for the legislative, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


also announced that the 8 er tempore of the 
and they were there- 


The m 
Honse had signed the following enrolled bi 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. No. 1823) to change the name of the pleasure-yacht 
Ella to that of Myra; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2252) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
change the name of the steamboat Hiram Wood; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2602) to relinquish the title of the United States 
to certain property in the city and county of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2894) for the relief of J. E. Pankey, of Fulton 
County, Kentucky ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4060) to provide for the 8 of certain indebt- 
edness incurred in the construction of the New York court-house and 
post-office building; and 

A bill (S. No. 84) een the time for the redemption of lands 
held by the United States under the several acts levying direct taxes, 
and for other purposes. 


DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. SPENCER. I move that the Senate proceed. to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H. R. No. 100) providing a commission to 
frame a permanent form of government for the District of Columbia, 
and other p i 

The joint resolution was read. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iask the Senator from Alabama whether this comes 
from the Committee on the District of Columbia unanimously f I see 
no member of that committee on this side present. 

Mr. SPENCER. It comes from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and the committee are unanimous. The resolution has 
passed the House, and the committee propose to amend it so as to 
make it a joint committee. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is the thing taken up? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not yet. It has been read for in- 
5 Will the Senate proceed to the consideration of this res- 
olution 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Subject for a call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is before the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, subject to a call for the regular order. ; 

The Committee on the District of Columbia proposed to amend the 
joint resolution bystriking out inline 3the 9 S *twonon-residents,” 
and inserting “three members;” by striking ont in line 4 the words 
“ District of Columbia and one resident thereof,” and inserting “ House 
of Representatives ;” by striking out in line 5 the word “appointed,” 
and inserting “designated ;” by striking out in line 6 “two residents 
of said District and one non-resident thereof,” and inserting “three 
Senators ;” by striking out in line 7 the word “selected,” con insert- 
ing “ designated ;” so as to make the joint resolution read: 


fees sig perished to be desi 
to be designated by the residing officer 


duty it shall be, d 
ment for the Damet 


a statement of the portion of the expenses of the governmen 
} 1 e thereof, 8 interest on the funded 


ted Stat tivel 
together with the reasons upon which their conclusions are based. "Sai — 


hereby appropriated or so muc: the neces- 


sary expenses of said commission. i 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to ask the Senator in charge of the reso- 
lution whether it is usual to provide by law for a joint committee of 
the two Houses? This is a law making appropriations, and then to 
rovide for a committee of three Senators and three members of the 
ouse of Representatives to be appointed, < 
Mr. SPENCER. To be designated. The resolution as passed by 
the House provides that two non-residents of the District of Colum- 
bia should be appointed and two residents, two by the 8 er and 
two by the President of the Senate. The Committee on the District 
of Columbia thought after consultation with numerous citizens that 
it would be better to appoint members of the respective Houses, and 
they have amended the resolution accordingly. ` 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I dare say it is better. My only inquiry is as to 
providing by law for each House appointing members of its own on 
a 5 committee. That belongs to their own constitutional 
privile 
Mr. SPENCER. As this resolution had passed the House we con- 
cluded this would be the shortest way to get at the matter. The 
House provided that a commission should be appointed, not of mem- 
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bers of Congress, and we have amended it so as to provide for a com- 
mission of members of Congress. We thought this was the shortest 


is 1 5 at it. 
4 S. This is a joint resolution and is in the nature of 
a bill with an appropriation, and it requires each House of Congress 
to do a thing which the Constitution gives them the power to do bya 
mere resolution. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendment was conc’ in. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I now call for the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


lar order, 
ator from Vermont calls 


for the re; order. 
Mr. SPENCER. I hope the Senator will allow this to be finished. 
It has been up several times. 


HAMBURGH RIOTS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Morton] to print ten thousand 
extra copies of the President’s message and accompanying documents 
in reference to the Hamburgh riots; on which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALLACE] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. If the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will yield for a few moments I should like to call up a House bill that 
I have tried to get up several times and I think it can be disposed of 
in a few minutes. It is House bill No. 3849. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As I have called for the regular order against my 
friend from Alabama I would not be courteous to yield to another 
Senator. , = 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The ‘Senator from Pennsylvania 
has the floor. 

Mr. WALLACE. Mr. President, I shall not attempt to defend the 
ou at Hamburgh. Like many another outrage upon society, it 
can neither be palliated nor defended, if the facts charged in the docu- 
ments sent to us are true. But, sir, if this offense, heinous and out- 

as it is, shall be judicially investigated by the courts consti- 
tated to arrest, investigate, try, judge, and punish; and if these courts 
shall visit upon this outrage prompt, condign, and legal punishment, 
I shall rejoice. I shall rejoice, sir, because of the vindication of out- 
5 law. Ishall rejoice that in that community, among a people 
whe claim to have the power to govern themselves, they have suc- 
ceeded in vindicating that power and have vindicated the majesty of 
law. They will then have proved their capacity for self-goverment. 
But they are upon trial. It is for them to vindicate their capacity 
in the proof that comes from this very situation. If they shall thus 
vindicate themselves, it will add another proof to the theories of our 
friends on the other side. 

But let me ask those who find in something else the cause of these 
ou why it is that they always occupy their minds and always 
vex the public ear when important elections are pending? Why is 
it that we hear so little of them on other occasions and at other times! 
Why is it that only when the people are upon the eve of an election 
in which the rulers of the country are to be changed that these out- 
rages come to the public mind and communities are stirred to their very 
depths by accusations, by tergiversations, by charges of riot and 
bloodshed and of wrong and injury? Why is it that peace and order 
and the administration of the law, the vindication of the majesty of 
the law, are found in all the reconstructed States controlled, governed, 
and directed by democrats, while from those alone in which some 
other power is in control do we find these reports of outrages, of 
broken law, of riot, and of bloodshed ? 

Mr, EATON. Will'my friend from Pennsylvania yield to me for a 
moment? Phan 

Mr. WALLACE. Certainly. 

Mr. EATON. T have just received a dispatch which I desire to 
read in this connection. I had the pleasure yesterday to say here on 
the floor of the Senate that the election in Alabama had been carried 
on with absolute fairness, The Senator from Alabama par SPENCER] 
avowed that there had been intimidation. Doubtless he believed it ; 
I did not, and I so expressed myself. I have just received this tele- 
gram, which I desire to read: 


Senator W. W. Eaton: 

Alabama thanks you for generous defense of her in the Senate yesterday. 
The election was pt throughout the State with absolute fairness and with. 
out the slightest disturbance e panka intimidation that we have heard. The 
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democrats have elected their State ticket by over forty thousand majority, and at 
least four-fifths of both branches of the Legislature. Negroes in large numbers 
voted with us. 

W. D. GRAHAM, 


Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania allow me a 
moment? I desire to state, in answer to the dispatch read by the 
Senator from Connecticut, that the majority in Alabama is very 
and that on Monday last large republican counties, for instance the 


county of Greene, which has, ever since the republican party was 
formed, given over 2,000 majority, voted the democratic ticket; that the 
county of Sumter, which has a republican majority of 2,000 in it, voted 
the democratic ticket; that the county of Marengo, which has a re- 
publican majority of 2,000, voted the democratic ticket, Those coun- 
ties voted the democratic ticket simply because the colored people 


were afraid to go to the polls and vote. The colored people did not 
vote, and it was intimidation and nothing else, the chairman of the 
democratic State committee to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. WALLACE. Mr. President, what better answer is there to 
the arguments of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Morton] than that the State of South 
Carolina, the State of Louisiana, and the State of Mississippi are the 
only placers in which they can find these outrages. Why is it that in 
erring States, 95 States that are ee and controlled by 

emocrats, prosperity is returning, peace and order prevail? Why is 
it that there the freedman is e and industrious? Why is it 
that taxation is being reduced, that the communities are orderly, 
that material prosperity is increasing? Why is it that in all of these 
States under democratic rule order prevails, business is restored, ma- 
terial wealth grows, taxes lessen, interest on State bonds is being 
paid, the credit of the State is being restored? Why is this, I ask, 
while in States that are still under control of others than the demo- 
cratie p in the South the freedman is discontented and riotous, 
outrages, blood, and murder are heard of, the people are disconten 
and unhappy, taxation is redoubled, and the only right that a white 
man has there is the right to be taxed? Why is it that in all these 
States material prosperity is lessening, prosperity decreasing? Why 
is this? Can there be any other answer than that in the latter the 
power, the control, the interference of the Federal Government ex- 
ists, and men are not permitted to govern themselves as we do in the 
North, regulating and controlling our domestic affairs in our own 
way; our township affairs, our roads, our 9 everything that 
concerns us as a people from the bottom upward through the town- 
ship, the county, the State, to the Federal Government; while in 
these States you undertake to rule them from the top through the 
ri of the Federal Government with the bayonet, through the 

tate, through the governor, through the power that the Federal 
Government only controls and directs. This is the trne answer to 
it, and it is an answer that goes to the very essence of Saxon liberty. 
It is an answer that will come to you wherever and whenever you un- 
dertake to reverse the traditions of the governments and people from 
whom you get your liberty and your laws. 

The old Saxon form of government, the government of the people 
themselves in their closest relations to their home life, the home gov- 
ernment, home rule, is the only rule for any free people. When you 
give to these people the entire und absolute control of their institu- 
tions themselves; when you take away the Federal bayonet and 
cease to vex and oe them by interfering with them, then you 
will have peace and order; taxation will be reduced ; the credit of 
the Commonwealths will be restored, and you will have contentment 
and industry and peace and order and just administration of the 


law. ~ 
But it is charged that the free schools are disturbed; it is alleged 
that education does not J osper in the States that are kaane 
and under democratic control. Such is not the fact. Sir, but yester- 
day, this week certainly, we have the information from the trustees 
of the Peabody educational fund that in all the States south save and 
except alone the States of South Carolina, Lonisiana, and Florida, 
their school systems are being properly managed and cared for, while 
in those States the report states that they are not being properly man- 
aged, that they are not being cared for. The report of Mr. Stearns, 

e general agent, is as follows: 

The report shows the general flourishing condition of public schools in the South- 
ern States, except in the three States of Florida, South Carolina, and Louisiana. 
Mr. G Peabody Russell, who has been spending the last winter in the South, 
gave it as his opinion that nothing could be from these States in the way 
of advancing their educational interests until there was a change in their State 
governments. 

Here is an answer to the educational argument of Senators, and 
you find this answer everywhere in the democratic South. The 
sere of the Senator who was last upon the floor in this regard may 
be placed side by side with the report of the general agent of a non- 
partisan independent educational fund, and fot the people judge be- 
tween them. 

This is a political discussion. It has degenerated into such. We 
recognize it; it is declared to be such by our brethren on the other 
side. We have already had extracts from the letter of acceptance of 
Mr. Tilden ; Jet me read another brief extract. 

Speaking of the South and the negroes, he says: 

But, in aid of a result so beneficent, the moral influence of every good citizen, as 
well as every governmental authority, ought to be exerted, not alone to maintain 
their just equality before the law, but likewise to establish a cordial fraternity and 


good-will among citizens, whatever their race or color, who are now united in the 
one destiny of a common self-government. 


Place this declaration side by side with the concluding paragraph 
of the report of the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. BOUTWELL] on 
Mississippi, which reads thus: 

3. Th ſtitutional tee of bli fi of 
Stato will require the United Statea, if those disorders inorako or even, contians 
and all milder measures shall prove ineffectual, to remand the State to a territorial 
condition and through a system of oe education and kindred means of improve- 
ment change the ideas of the inhabitants and reconstruct the government upon a 
republican basis. 

Follow this with the argument of the cool, clear-headed Senator 
from Vermont made on this question, in which he looks to reconstruct- 
ing reconstruction, and then I ask Senators on whose side will those 
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who love peace and order, who believe in the stability of government 
and in honest payment of the public debt, be found? Senators who 
occupy the vantage ground of leadership, as do these Senators, do 
not deliberately conclude their State papers or make their studied 
addresses without a 3 to execute the conclusions at which they 
arrive. Sir, is it to be questioned whether the order and law loving 
people of the North, nay more, sir, the capital of the North, will not 
scan these declarations with the closest scrutiny? I mistake much 
their temper if this programme be not the tocsin of danger, the fire- 
bell in the night, to arouse that capital and those people to the just 
gs eres of what the entertainment is to which they are invited. 

ut, sir, this is not all. One of your most pronounced partisan 
papers but yesterday denounced in unmeasured terms this programme 
in emphatic and decided language. The New York Times of yester- 
day, the mouth-piece of the capital of the city of New York on the 
reas side, emphatically denounces it. 

t says: 

A more outrageous proposition cannot be easily imagined. That in this centen- 
nial year, before the echoes of our national self-glorification have died away, grave 
Senators should pro to vest somewhere a power which on its face would be 
eqnivalent to a confession that the Republic fs a failure, is a circumstance that 
would tax the credality of any dispassionate observer. Here ia the proposition, 
however, and in a form that leaves no room to doubt the earnestness of its 
authors, It is a proposition so far in excess of the needs of the occasion, 30 
obnoxious to all who would preserve the administration of the Government in the 
spirit which has imparted all its vitality and earned for it all its glory, so directly 
in conflict with the —.— that dominates among the people and, therefore, in a 
party sense so inexpedient, that we would fain believe its acceptance by the Sen- 
ate impossible. The reconstructed States arv parts of the Union in the same sense 
that applies to New York or Massachuse.ts; and it is monstrous to suppose that 


the Government or any department of it may be clothed with an authority whereby M 


it may remand a State to a territorial condition,” if in the opini 
majority for the time being tho local administration 


Now, sir, if it shall be, as I said when I began, that in this matter 
South Carolina shall prove herself able to defend the majesty of the 
law, we shall all rejoice. If in this duty cast upon her, for it isa 
duty if she be a sovereign State, to protect life and property, to pun- 
ish crime, to vindicate the broken law—if in the performance of her 
dnty in this she shall be successful, I and all who act with me will 
be proud of its accomplishment. But she is upon trial. She cannot 
us a government controlled by people whom you claim can govern 
themselves, demand of the Federal Government interference and aid. 
These people are upon trial. Can they govern themselves? Can 
they punish crime? If they cannot, let those who can, come to their 
aid in public affairs through peaceful and home agencies. 

Now, Mr. President, with my hand npon my month, and my mouth 
in the dust, with humiliation of face I am compelled to refer to what 
was said upon the floor of the Senate the other day in regard to the 
great State which I in part represent. It was in reply to a declara- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. THURMAN] that my colleague said 
that all the murders committed in Pennsylvania by the Molly Ma- 
puss were committed by democrats. My colleague is mistaken, Mr. 

resident. These men are of both political parties; many of them 
are unnaturalized citizens, desperadoes who come to our Common- 
wealth from other countries, who cousort with the miners, band them 
together, and form organizations which are violent, arbitrary, and a 
terror to the people. They have honey-combed several of our counties 
with crime, and I am humiliated that I am compelled here on the floor 
of the Senate to admit it as the foulest blot upon the escutcheon of 
that proud old State. Yet the fact is here, and it is my duty as one 
of the re ntatives of her people to say what is the truth. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded that the Senate might 
take a recess till half past seven o'clock p. m. 

Mr. WALLACE, Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned I was 
endeavoring to express a sense of the humiliation that as a Senator 
from the State of Pennsylvania I felt in being required to express 
here on the floor of the Senate any reason, any cause why she should 
be unable in any portion of her broad domain to vindicate law and 

unish crime. But it is here; the question is in the Senate. It has 
en brought here by the Senator from Ohio and my colleague; and 
it is my duty to say that however much there may have been of 
breaches of law and of order, of violence, crime, and bloodshed in 
that Commonwealth, it is not all attributable to one political party, 
that both political parties have members among the organization 
that has committed these violations of law, and that many of its 
members are unnaturalized desperadoes from other lands. But the 
communities in which they exist have become, through a species of 
terrorism they have exercised there, to a large extent demoralized; 
crime has honey-combed two or three counties, and officials, whether 
republican or democratic, have become in a manner under the con- 
trol of this organization. That violence occurs, that murder has oc- 
curred, cannot be denied. That the power of the counties has been 
attempted to be exercised in vain also cannot be denied. I have no 
recollection that executive power has ever been called there ; but, if 
80, it too has been powerless or weak to stem the tide of lawlessness. 
But, sir, recently an attempt has been made through the efforts, not, 
I am sorry to say, of executive power or the power that ought to con- 
trol it—the police, the grand juries, the sheriffs of the counties—but 
through a great railroad organization, headed by a democratie presi- 
dent, which placed its police and its power among these desperate men, 
traced them to their lairs, and is now dragging them to the light and to 
justice. The courts before which they are being tried are presided 
over by democrats; the juries before whom they are being tried are 


on of the partisan 
be not upon a republican 


selected under a non-partisan jury law; and I believe that six men 
have been convicted of murder in the first degree. These crimes are 
now being drawn to the light; the prosecutions are being pressed ; 
these men are being driven to the wall; terrorism is ceasing and law 
and order is about to prevail in that State in which law and order 
originated, for from Penn and his followers and their theories came 
the system of law and obedience to constituted anthority that now 
governs this country. From that Commonwealth more than from 
any other in the country proceeded recognition of law, of orderly 
methods, and of peace; and it is my pride to say that the people of 
that great Commonwealth will immediately, if not through regular 
channels at least by some power, coerce order, vindicate law, punish 
crime, and permit no further outrages upon its peace. 

I also read in reply to what hasbeen said on this subject what was 
said to the jury in the trial of one of these men in the county of 
Schuylkill by the gentleman to whom I have alluded, the counsel for 
the Commonwealth. I read from the argument of Hon. F. B. Gowen 
in the court of oyer and terminer of Schuylkill County in the trial 
of Themas Munley for the murder of Thomas Sanger, a mining boss: 


Then we knew we were 
Then we could 


foundations deep and make them strong; put in good maso and iron bars, for, 
k . de with Love, 


Can you im 
the bench and in the jury-box and in control of all the princ: 
? Lived in the apprehension of all this for two years a 


ne the condition of the le of this country with murderers upon 
Layee offices of the coun- 
a half alone, and God 
knows that when the time comes that all I know may be told to the world it will 
reveal a history such as will make every American citizen hang his head oat 


8 
. 
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to secure the votes of this infernal association, to turn the tide of a State election. 
God knows if ever in the world there was a revelation as deep and damning as that 
now laid open to the people of this Commonwealth for the first time. 


Now, Mr. President, can it be, is it to be said that the order-loving 
people of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, that t German 
population, than whom none respect order and obey law more, that 
all of the people of that great Commonwealth are to be stigmatized 
with the crime of a single locality; yet this is the argument that 
comes to us in regard to the South. 

Sir, I have done with this humiliating subject in regard to my own 
State. I regret that it has come here. I could do no less than I 
have done. I have given to the Senate what is the truth, the record. 

Now I take up, and I am sorry that the Senator from Indiana [ Mr. 
Morton] is not, here, a speech of that Senator delivered in the Senate 
on the 15th of July,in which he produces a statement front the 
Treasury Department, which statement is lengthy and elaborate. 
That Senator said in introducing it: 

I have the statement from the Treasury Department; I am to read 
Some four or five months ago, on the 9th Of] Febraary, I believe, g r 
a resolution calling on the Secretary of the Treasury to make a statement from the 
books of the Treasury of all the defalcations and failures to make settlement, from 
whatever cause, that had occurred in our country since the Ist of January, 1834. 
meal ee 
sen 3 a „ 
the Secretary of the Treasury; it is trae. 

I propose to examine this valuable document, to test its value by 
recorded facts, and to see whether its statements are true, or, if they 
be taken as true, whether they help the cause that it was produced 
to serve. It is true that the Secretary of the Treasury on the 19th of 
June sent to the Senate a mass of documents, a mass of names, au im- 
meuse, voluminous document at least five inches in thickness and 
eighteen inches square. The columns of that document were not 

ded. It appeared upon the face of it that credits were to be en- 
tered ; it a that charges were to be made to the men who were 
alleged to be defaulters thereon. It was incomplete and unfinished 
in every particular, and it showed this upon its face. It lies now in 
the office of the Secretary of the Senate incomplete, unfinished, buried 
in the tomb of the Committee on Printing. It was not honored by 
the poor credit of being printed. This was objected to by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, and it was sent to the committee as valueless. That 
document, which was not worthy of being printed, served to produce 
to the Senate and to the country a mass of figures, a tabularstatement 
and compendium which has been sent to the country and is now be- 
ing circulated broadcast as a veritable document. Sir, that state- - 
ment is unreliable and untruthful to show the real defalcations due to 
the Government, and the Senator from Indiana in the concluding part 
of his remarks admits it. He says: 

The statement is not correct in this, Mr. President, that there are defalcations 


put down that do not exist, that were afterward settled; but so far as the propor- 
tion is coneerned between the different administrations, so far as my pufpose is 


comparison I propose to make, it is the same as if e defalca- 

took place. ne objection is that the statement is not too small, 

Dus Soo ee. I stated wherein it does not present she facts, that some of these de- 
jons in all admin 


falcat' istrations were afterward settled or turned out to be nomi- 
nal; but that pertained just as much to one as to anbther, and, so far as the object 
I have in view is concerned, it is a fair statement, because it shows the — 3a 

from the 


in all admi and now I to give it just as it is f 
books of 8 Treasury ee g j 
But this is not all. The Senator from Indiana says this statement 
comes here over the signature of the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
is a mistake. A statement somewhat like that published did accom- 
y it, but it was neither signed nor certified; and the speech of 
The Senator demonstrates that. It was not signed nor certified in the 
paper. If the statement of the Senator from Ohio in reference to 
what was told him by a Treasury official be admitted to bé true, if it 
were verity and intended to impart the truth, why is it not certified 
to? If true, it would be honored and not discredited as well by the 
Senator as by the Treasury officials whom he quotes. The published 
table nowhere shows his certificate, but says it was prepared under 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. This statement, sqgelabo- 
rate and complete, so unfinished and mysterious, so untruthful and 
unreliable, is printed as Senate Document No. 118, and has upon its 
face the indorsement that it comes from the Treasury; but it has no 
signature, The documents themselves upon which it is based are not 
printed because they are unreliable, but the statement 8 gives 
the figures they contain. Why was it not printed? y is it not 
certified? Isit authentic? Does it give the truth? The Senator 
from Indiana admits that it does not. Other Senators admit that it 
does not, and they quote the officials of the Treasury as discrediting 
it. When the motion to print was up the Senator from Ohio said of 
this document as follows: 


Department. It covers several volumes, most of them matters of no ible mo- 
mA which can be of no interest to any mortal man, woman, or child. Ithink it 
wi 


statements that 8 tho letter of the Secretary of the Treasury. I have no 
ocument except on account of the great cost that will be 


in their graves. 

Mr. President, these tables show that most of the persons named as defaulting 
officers were men in the military, naval, and civil service of the United States, who 
aro now dead. The names of their sureties are given here, many of whom are 
dead; the amounts range from 81 up to $100,000. Scandals without number all 
over this broad sonay of ours will be published to the world without any 7 — 
whatever if we print this document. It gives the accounts of every officer of the 
Government from 1830 to this time. I notice many cases of this c During the 
Indian wars, and during our recent civil war, a soldier may haye been killed in 
battle who was with a lot of muskets, and against his account they all 
stand in the balance charged to him, while it was stated that he was killed in bat- 
tle, Kc. Consuls have died abroad and it has been impossible to settle their ac- 
counts, yet are ch. at the Sat pp mote against the 
consul, Honorable men, men of the highest rank in the public service, men of the 
greatest distinction in this country, have little balances cea apie them, and 
they would now be ArT in the list of defaulters. There may have been notli- 
ing due from them, but if there were some little discrepancy in their accounts the: 
aro still unbalanced. Such a list would injure ly the reputation of honorable 
oficera in the civil, military, and naval service, if published, although they are 
little matters, sometimes amounting to but a few dollars. 

Tho officer to whom I have referred called my attention to the fact that while 
the Department was obeying a more plain duty, no one pretended that this money 
was due by these people; and yet it is on the books of the Treasury De- 

t as a claim against them, but it never would be and never could be set- 


On the objection of the Senator from Ohio this voluminous, this 
unreliable document was sent to the Committee on Printing. It 
came back to the Senate on the 27th of June with a report against 
printing the document, but for ihing Se tabular statement that 
contains its results. The aggregate of document was reported in 
favor of, but the document itself was reported against. On that day 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ANTHONY] said: 

It contains a list of all persons, including those not now in the public service, 


against whom there appears to bea balance on the books of the Treasury. In ve 
many instances the balance is nominal, not real, sometimes s designated; in very 
ng cer ant 


stances it arises 
with their shi eee donkey officers of the Army who 
ied and whose vouchers have been lost; while it is — 


pai been expended for the p for 

which it was appro; to the law these all ap upon books 

of the Treasury as indebted for the unsettled ces; for, while the 

0 an officer with Appt ree paid to him, it does not credit him with what 

he has paid ont until it is ned and adjusted according to regulations of the 
t these are charges for overpayments; that ia, wherean officer 


ed the money; he has not defrauded the Government; he has made a mistake 

and paid a man a thousand dollars, for example, when it appears from all the infor- 

mation yet in the possession of the Treasury that he only ought to have paid him 

; and therefore he stands as a defaulter for $10 on the books of the Treasury. 

is may in many cases remain yet open for adjustment. Iam sure that nobody 

wants to publish the names of such mon, living and dead, as embezzlers and de- 
faulters M any criminal sense. 
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The great defalcations, the criminal defalcations are all known; they are all 
made A somal they cannot be concealed without criminal complicity of the acconnt: 
ing officers. They are put in suit against the defaulters 5 d nst their bonds- 
men; and other cases are put in suit the results of which do not always show that 
the officer is a defaulter. There may be cases of honest differences of opinion be- 
tween the officer and the Department as to the law, which are to be settled by the 
courts, A great many cases grew up before the present improved system of keep- 
ing the accounts, when disbursing oflicers who were also receiving officers received 
the revenues of the Government, disbursed the expenses of their ents, and 
turned over the to the Treasury. That system prevailed until it was re- 
formed in our day, and under that system the result of every difference of opinion 
between a disbursing officer and the Department would stand as a de on 
against him. Someof these cases are so trifling that I have collated a few of them. 
Although I should not read the name of any person who would suffer by it, I sup- 
pose the illustrious name of Washington Ering will not suffer if I say that he 
stands here as a defaulter to the amount of three cents! Here is another officer in 
the list whom I was instrumental, anong Paes a in commending to the public 
service, in which he greatly distinguished I shall hold myself ible 
for his defaleation, principal and interest in gold. It amounts to one cent, I do not 
suppose anybody will think that Robert Walsh was an embezzler or defaulter to 
the Government, and yet he is put down for a small amount. Here I find an old 
228 whom I knew well, who died in 1854, who is marked as a defaulter for 


60. 
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is put 5 asa defaniter. As we have 3 settled por all dur old dientes 
with England and got into a new one, I do not wish to ses the credit of that * 
ernment impaired, and for its relief I must say that a marginal note reads: The 
Secretary of State says he has no doubt this was settled long ago.” It occurred 
in aaia; but it stands on the books as over $1,200 of default by the British govern- 
men 

Mr. President, I might go over a great many illustrations of the same kind, but 
I have made quite sufficient to show that, while there are of course in the great 
operations of the T many defaulters and many cmbezzlers, nothing could 
be more unjust than to mix them up with these persons whoare marked in t 
in the Treasury, but who are not defaulters in any sense whatever, and probabl: 
do not owe the Government anything. Certainly it is not likely that Corcoran 

i Baring Brothers, and the British government owe the Treasury anything. 

That is what Senators said in regard to this document, and yet the 
table is printed. They discredit the source, they deny its truth, they 
repudiate its statements; yet they order its results to be printed and 
preserved, and it is used as a campaign document. They make cam- 
paign speeches upon it. They quote it as true, and they calculate re- 
sults from it. What becomes of political fairness if such proceed- 
ings as these are to be countenanced by the Senate? What Tsoin 
of the verity, the truthfulness of the record of the Senate if state- 
ments of this kind are to be printed and filed with our records to re- 
main there as oficial documents from the Treasury Department? 
The basis of this statement was bad, the structure unsound, and the 
results it produces are utterly and absolutely unreliable. The state- 
ment is incorrect in every particular; the losses are not truthfully 
stated, and necessarily the conclusions are not correct; and yet the 
Senator from Indiana prints the statement and relies upon it. A 
leader of the House—I dare not refer to what is said in the House; 
but in the RECORD of Sunday I find a speech that also relies upon 
this and quotes it in ettenso, to a figure, administration by administra- 
tion, the ratio of losses fixed by this most veracious document. Itis 
quoted by the republican leader of the House, not by him alone, but 
another prominent repnblican gentleman of the House in his speech 
also quotes and relies on it. 

Itis for us to test this statement by known facts, ascertain whether 
it is true, discover for ourselves whether it can be relied upon, learn 
whether this is the kindof budget to be given to an intelligent people on 
the eve of a great political contest by the Senate of the United States 
from which the people are to make up a verdict which is to control 
their destinies forfour years. Let us examine it by the tests of the 
record; let us examine it by printed documents; let us test its trath 
by that which cannot be gainsaid, and if we find that not only have 
Senators here discredited it, but that on its face it bears falsehood, 
then the cause that it attempts to serve must be baseless and bad in- 


At the ontset it may be said that it is of course difficult for those 
who are in opposition to obtain the n access to records to get 
the data on which to contradict a statement of this character. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What does the Senator mean by that? 

Mr. WALLACE. I mean by that that we are compelled to grope 
our way through printed records. We go for data to the Treasury 
Department, and find it occupied with something else; to other De- 
partments, and printed orders intervene; and when wego to the Treas- 
ury we cannot get a voluminous mass of documents in time to serve 
our purposes, and m Senators get it. I do not pretend to say that 
there is any willful disposition to refuse information, yet I say that 
printed orders are in the road, that time cannot be given to the offi- 
cials to furnish the documents in time for use on such occasions as this. 

Mr.EDMUNDS. If the Senator will allow me, because that is rather 
a serious implication, I wish to say for one, and I feel pretty sure that 
I am stating the truth, that no discrimination whatever is made in 
the Treasury, or any other Department, between Senators, with re- 

to their political faith, or their race, or color, or whatever, and 

e Senator can get all the information from the Treasury that my 
honorable friend from Massachusetts, an Ex-Secretary, can, at any 
time. 

Mr. WALLACE. Ihave no doubt that I can getit; it will not be 
denied, but it will not come in time to serve the purpose. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It will come in the same time that it will for 
anybody else. 


1876. 
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Mr. WALLACE, The Senator may have that opinion, but I am 
entitled to mine. We are obliged to grope through printed data; we 
are obliged to meet the accusations that we find on this printed state- 
ment in the best way we can. If we prove its falsehood in vital 
points we think we shall have disposed of it. If we prove that itis 
untrue and false in certain vital points, the maxim fa/sus in uno, fal- 
sus in omnibus applies, and we can rely on the people to fail to be- 
lieve its reliability as a whole. 

The Senator from Indiana states that during the last term of Presi- 
dent Jackson, from January 1, 1833, to December 31, 1837, or as it 
should be, from March 4, 1833, to March 4, 1837, the ratio of loss by 
defalcations was 810.55 per $1,000, and he relies on this statement to 
demonstrate this and the figures given by it he says is the actual 
amount of defalcation. This statement 3 he relies upon it, 
that there were losses . officers of $1,383,825, and there were 
losses by disbursing officers of $1,163,000, a total loss of $2,547,000, 
Here is a specific, distinct, and accurate statement apparently. Let 
us see how fallacious it is; how wild a statement these loose data 
furnish. It is fortunate that we have the data for these four years 
or we could not meet these charges; but it happens that on the rec- 
ords is found a report of Hon. Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the 

, made in 1839, to the House of Representatives, in which 
the real losses by defalcations from 1789 up to that date are stated. 
That report is found in House Document No. 10 of the Twenty-sixth 
Congress, first session. It shows the losses by receiving officers to be 
$214,648, not $1,383,000. It shows the losses by disbursing officers to 
be $230,336, not $1,163,000; total losses on both sides $444,984, not 
$2,547,601; thus making the trifling difference of 52,102,000. On the 
figures of the Senator from Indiana this difference makes the ratio 
$1.87 per thousand of losses in place of $10.55. Can we rely upon data 
of this character, when we find upon the records of the Government a 
statement over the signature of the Secretary of the 1 
pably, plainly, distinctly saying that instead of the losses being 

347,000 for those four years they were $444,984? From one we learn 
all. I have extracted these figures, and have a table which I annex: 


Extracts statement of amount of dafalcations and ratio of losses from 
1789 te March 4, 1837, nht De December 30, 1839, to and in House 
Document No, 10, first session Twenty-siath ress, Gucluding Pp debt. 


DISBURSEMENTS, 
Period, March 4, 1833, to March 4, 1837. Expenses, including public debt: 


230, 336 32 
Ratio of loss per $1,000............ e 2 60 
Whole number of defaulterrrnnʒnnEñnn 84 
Total loss by disb officers from 1789 to 18 4, 956, 573 56 

RECEIPTS. 

Period from March 4, 1833, to March 4, 1873; 
Total receipts.......... 8 aa E E LESAN $136, 531, 971 64 
Total defalcations. .... 214, 648 03 
Ratio of loss $1,000 .... 1 50 
Whole number of defaulters 18 
Total loss by receiving officer's, 1789 to 188. $2, 038, 549 81 
— ts ee es 
Total — and disbursements d: Jackson's last term $223, 662, 399 72 
Total defalcations during Jackson's last term 444, 984 35 
Ratio of loss EL ̃ . I TLS 1 90 
Ratio of loss during same term as stated in Treasurer's report 10 55 
Error as shown by original official report 8 65 
Whole amount of losses from 1789 to March 4, 1837, (48 years) 6, 995, 123 37 
rr seesdacedecasechyes ache 5833 145. 731 


Mr. Secretary Woodbury in his report on the finances made to Con- 
gress December 3, 1839 discusses this subject so broadly and spe- 
cifically and so thoroughly refutes this nameless statement as to its 
figures, that I quote him: 

The particular losses in ene h presidential term being also desired by the resolu- 
tion they have been ascertain ed; and as they furnish a striking solution of some 
of the general canses of those losses, the ods in which the t and some of 
the smallest ones happened among each class of public agents might be usefully 
desi here. Among the banks the largest losses were from 1813 to 1817 then 

sting entirely of depreciation on notes taken, and next from 1821 to 1824, con- 
sisting then chiefly of deposits; while from 1829 to 1833 and from 1833 to 1837 they 
were . than in an since 1813. Among disbursing officers. beng to 
the amount disbursed, the Tc ae losses were from 1821 to 1825, next from 1817 to 
1221, and next from 1809 to 1813; and they were smaller from 1829 to 1833 and from 
1833 to 1837 than in any other term whatever, except from 1789 to 1793. 


Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Pennsylvania is calling atten- 
tion to some errors at the Treasury Department, I desire to ask him 
if he has noticed some of the errors in the statements of Mr. Tilden, 
the nominee of the democratic party. He states the amount of the 
out flow of gold from this country for a series of years, but omits to 
deduct what has flowed in, making a difference from the true state- 
ment of $200,000,000 ? 

Mr. WALLACE. The Senator has taken the floor and interjected 
as h without asking my leave. 

he PRESIDENT pro er rey The Chair asked the Senator from 
ag ae if he yielded to the Senator from Vermont. Does he 
vie j 
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Mr. MORRILL. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. WALLACE. Iwill only say that, following the example of the 
other Senator from Vermont, [Mr. EDMUNDS, } I am making a politi- 
cal speech, and I trust I shall not be again interrupted. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. But the other Senator from 
interruptions continually. 

Mr. WALLACE. The Senator from Vermont is a much older set- 
tler here than the Senator from aces i as When he gets to be 
as old in this Hall as the Senator from Vermont he will yield as often 
as the Senator. 

Mr. MORRILL. I only desired to call attention to two errors, the 
one in regard to the outflow of gold and the other in regard to taxes 
amounting to from four hun to five hundred millions. 

Mr. WALLACE. I decline to yield. I continue to read from the 
report of Mr. Secretary Woodbury. 

The loss on each $100 from 1829 to 1833 was only nineteen cents, and from 1833 
to 1837 only twenty-six cents, while in some previous terms it was as high as $2 16. 
In this class the most numerous losses compared with all in office were from 1817 
to 1821, next from 1821 to 1825, and next from 1813 to 1817. The smallest propor- 
tion in this t, except during the first two terms under the Constitution, was 
From 1829 to 1 and except those and the third term the net smallest was from 


1833 to 1837. 
Among collecting officers, if lag J to the amounts coll the highest losses 
next from 


were from 1797 to , next from 1809 to 1813, next from 1817 to 
1805 to 1809. The most numerous defaults, compared with the whole number of 
that class in office, were from 1809 to 1813, next from 1805 to 1809, next from 1821 
to 1825, next from 1817 to 1821, and next from 1825 to 1828. The ratio of them from 
1829 to 1°33 and 1833 to 1837 was not one-fourth as large as in some of the periods 
just enumerated. Indeed it was less than in any previous terms from the founda- 
tion of the Government except four, and the number of such defaulters was less 
than in any presidential term since 1804. 

Mr. President, I might stop here and treat this veracious statement 
from the Treasury Department withont signature as a discredited 
witness, but because the printed records give us no specific data with 
which to meet its falsity as to su uent dates, I take it up as a 
whole and contrast it with such records as I can find on the subject 
and ask that reason and sense shall guide us to the truth. 

It seems that the aggregate loss by the statement published be- 
tween 1834 and 1861 is $15,269,000. This is too large; the Senator ad- 
mits it himself. It contains discrepancies with the figures that I have 
alredy read. If those four years are a test, it is $7,000,000 too large. 
The whole sum of the losses for forty-eight years is less than $7,000,- 
000, as shown by this statement of Secretary Woodbury. The actual 
losses by death and hopeless insolvency are shown by Mr. Solicitor 
Streeter on the 25th of October, 1856, to be $7,822,418. The defalea- 
tion shown by the books of the Treasury may have been larger, but 
those actually chargeable to profit and loss are stated by Mr. Streeter, 
as Solicitor of the Treasury, up to that date. This included debts in 
judgment for many years. It excluded all of which any hope re- 
mained for collection. This sanonta contradicts the ‘Treas- 
ury figures. He reports the ascertained insolvents up to October 25, 
1856, and the statement of the Senator brought from the Treasury 
comes up to 1860. 


Report of ascertained insolvents up to October 25, 1856, as per report of F. 
B. Sureeter, Solicitor of the Treasury. rgsa 


ermont yielded to 


Debts originating in Navy Department 
Debts originat ing in Was Department. 153 
Debts originating in customs ......... „ 393 
Debts originating in foreign intercourse . ‘shen 360 
Debts originating in Indian 89, 490 
Debts originating in lands 290, 627 
Debts originating in miscellaneous accounts ............-...-.----++ 890, 688 90 
6, 213. 345 69 
Balances due from banks, una vailableꝛuw scenes 1, 609, 072 32 
Ch / 7, 822, 418 01 


Treating these figures as the actnal losses down to July, 1856, we 
will follow the suits of the Government to 1859 through the reports 
of the Treasury in order to learn the aggregate losses to that date and 
ascertain if we can if the data given us are true. By them we learn 
that suits for $4,100,000 were bronght, that $2,030, thereof were 
collected, and $2,057,000 uncollected. If we add this latter sum to the 
lost debts, we find the whole loss to be $9,880,000 and not $15,260,000. 
These figures expressly contradict this statement, so that there is no 
possible escape. 

This brings us to the conclusion irresistibly that the figures from 
1834 to 1859 are not the real sums of the losses, But, for the sake of 
the argument, let ns assume that this statement of losses from the 
the Treasury is correct, its figures are true, its conclusions are justly 
drawn. Then let us glance at the results that follow. If this vera- 
cious paper be literally true, we find that the greatest total loss shown 
by the statement through receiving officers from 1861 to 1875 was 
$1,345,000; from disbursing officers, $9,905,000, In fourteen years the 
total loss was $14,253,000 ; annual loss,$1,018,000. Loss through receiv- 
ing officers from January, 1834, to June 30, 1861, $2,907,000; through 
disbursing officers from January 1, 1834, to June 30, 1861, $12,361,000. 
Total loss in twenty-seven and a half years, $15,260,000; an annual 
loss of 3 0 

Taking the figures of the Treasury statement itself, it shows a loss 
of a million annually, while during the twenty-seven and a half 


peat P. g there there was a loss of something over half a mill- 
on ces A A loss of but a million annually—a trifle, a mere 
bagatelle; officials take but fourteen and a quarter millions in four- 


o 
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teen years, hence our economy is plain. The people are suffering 
and our expenses are increasing, hence our economy is plain. This 
is the logic of the argument and of the document I am commenting 


on. 

Where have the losses occurred that this total gives as the aggre- 
gate thereof from 1861 to 1875 By report made to the House in 1874 
we find that one hundred and fifty-seven paymasters in the Army are 
in arrears $768,706. From the report of the Naval Committee of the 
House we learn that oue hundred and twelve paymasters in the Navy 
are in arrears $1,154,000. From the unprinted document we find that 
one hundred and forty-eight collectors of internal revenue are in ar- 
rears about $3,600,000; and that out of four hundred and ninety-five 
defaulters in the Indian service these papon show two hundred and 
seventy-seven in the past fifteen years, and but two hundred and eight- 
een in the thirty years preceding. From the letter of Mr. Pratt, Com- 
missioner of the Internal Revenue, we learn that of cash deficiencies 
of collectors of internal revenue between March 1, 1869, and February 
28, 1876, there are $592,751. t 

The statement that I have referred to is contradicted by the facts ; 
leading Senators challenge the data and refuse to permit that data 
to be printed. Common sense and the rule of practice in ordinary 
affairs certify it not to be true, and the conclusions are irresistible 
that the figures given as the losses from 1834 to 1859 are not the sum 
of the losses sustained by the Government during those years, but are 
overstated. The unprinted document being untruthful, the data based 
upon itis necessarily false and the results deduced therefrom are with- 
out support in fact; but this table and these figures have gone to 
the country. Three leading members of the republican party have 
accepted and indorsed the statement, and it and their speeches are 
being sent broadcast over the land under the franks of members of 
Congress, How untruthful it is let us see further. 

It states the receipts of the Government, after leaving out the war, 
since July 1, 1865, at $8,039,184,922, and the disbursements at $7,909,- 
434,948; making a total of 1 and disbursements since the Ist of 
July, 1865, of $16,048,520,870. The mind of the ordinary man is not 
more bewildered at the attempt to grasp the magnitude of the pro- 
portions of $16,148,520,870 than it is amazed at the cool audacity 
which will parade these figures as the aggregate receipts and dis- 
bursements of the Government during a period of ten years of peace, 
and attempt to build thereon a superstructure of argument for an in- 
telligent people. Excluding from the calculation everything but the 
actual expenditures of the Government, and ascertaining by the data 
given us by the Senator from Indiana the sum-total of the losses for 
ten years, from July 1, 1865, as well on account of receipts as of dis- 
bursements, we fin that those actual expenses have been $2,077,- 
573,973; that the aggregate sum of the losses has been $7,145,786; the 
ave’ annual expenditures, $207,757,397 ; the average annual loss, 
il 8 5 8; and the loss per $1,000 of expenditure $3.43 in the ten years. 

I have the figures and the ratio of loss for the ten years endin 
June 30, 1875, tabulated, which I will not detain the Senate to at 

For these ten years the Senator from Indiana says the ratio was in 
Johnson’s administration forty-eight cents; in Grant’s first adminis- 
tration forty cents, and in the last three years of Grant’s administra- 
tion 1 . Back cents on the $1,000; while we find it to be an aver- 

e of $3.43 on the $1,000. 

t the people judge between us. 


Losses and ratio of loss per $1,000 for ten years ending June 30, 1875, upon 
the basis of the actual expenditures of the Government, excluding the pub- 
lic debt and interest: 


Period, July 1, 1865 to June 30, 1869: 


Total . scscccessvncentessetvnces —— 2 —— 1, 030, 820, 906 


184 seses —22E—E 2*ù 2 — $195, 514, 058 
875 


Totals 


Now, Mr. President, Iam done with this statement. Let what I 
have said on the subject and the references that I have given go to 
the country side by side with the statements and the speeches that 
have been made based upon it, and let an intelligent people judge 
between them as to their truth. 

But if it all be true, how does it affect the question that is before 
usnow? How do these figures help to give relief from business de- 
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pression or in the reduction of taxation? How do they aid to give 
cheap government, honest government? These are the issues of the 
present hour, and no tirades on the past, or its corruption, or its fig- 
ures of expenditures, or on sporadic grievances in isolated localities 
will divert the minds of the people from these, the real, the grave 
the vital issnes of the pending campaign. They who administered 
the Government in those days were tried before the great tribunal of 
the people, and in obedience to the law of our being, both natural 
and political, the safety-valve of the Republic, the only protection 
in a government of law when it is maladministered, the remedy of 
change, they were driven from the seats of power. 
The issues of the A arse and of the recent past as they affect the 
poopie now and in the future are here. They confront you now and 
ere. They are the issues that impend before the people and they 
are to beanswered. It is not for 1 to arraign the past, but it is for 
7275 to answer for the present. Why do the people ery for bread? 
hy do they demand 3 Why are they found in thou- 
sands throughout all this broad land seeking employment, hunting 
bread for their children and their wives? Why are our manufac- 
tures destroyed, our business men bankrupted? Whence comes this 
universal distrust of those who rule? Why is it that the people in 
every part of this broad land distrust those who rule? Is your ad- 
ministration of the Government an honest one, is it a just one, is it a 
cheap one? Is your financial policy a wise one? These and kindred 
questions press now upon the people, and the people will have them 
answered. Those who suffer and who see those whom they love snf- 
fer, think deeply, think seriously, think earnestly. The people suffer 
and 3 think. 
Why have the expenses of the Government increased since 1872? 
I — 85 now from official figures. The whole sum expended in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1872, was $270,559,695. The whole sum 
expended for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, was $274,623,392, 
The increase was $4,063,697. The decrease on account of interest on 
the publie debt, included in both items, was $14,264,293, and the gross 
increase was $18,327,992. Deduct increase in pension and Indian ap- 
propriations from 1872 to 1875, $3,245,745, making an actual increase 
of expenses from 1872 to 1875, for civil service, War and Navy De- 
partments alone, of $15,082,247. 
Mr. BOUTWELL. Will the Senator allow me to correct him? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania decline to yield f 
Mr. WALLACE. I cannot yield. I have already stated that I de- 
cline to be interrupted. The Senator can make his speech after I get 


ae 
Mr. BOUTWELL. I have no speech to make, but I should like to 
have the Senator correct. 

Mr. WALLACE. In those years the civil service increased from 
$60,984,757 to $69,100,884, making an increase of the civil service from 
1872 to 1875 of 88,116,127. 

The civil service cost the people in the fiscal year ending June 30— 


Showing a gradual increase since the war, until by the last report 
it reaches $17,990,859 more than in 1867. 


Expenditures of the Government for ten years ending June 30, 1865. 


Pensions 

85 War. 

841, 056, 4 
011, 018) 27, S83, 


$18, 852, 416 $224, 449, 701/843, 324, 118 
25, 579, 95, 224.415 43, 781, 591 
i 123, 246, 648) 25, 775, 502 
85, 519, 544] 78, 501, 990| 20, 000, 757 
31, 748, 140 57, 655, 675) 21, 78, 229 
34. 443,894) 35,799, 991| 19, 431, 027 
35, 595, 35, 372, 157) 21, 249, 809 
30| 46,323, 158) 23, 520, 256 

42, 313, 927 30, 932, 587 

41, 120, 645| 21, 497, 626 


necessities of their political being to press them forward aud thus 
iucrease expenses can never reform them. It is as true an axiom in 
political theory as anything that exists therein, that those who create 
increased expenses or wrongs in administration can never reform 
them. The momentum of party organization, the hordes of needy 
retainers and the demands of officials who manipulate the primaries 
control and direct official action. You are in the groove of party and 
party necessity and you cannot get out if you would. The onlyrem- 
edy is the lever of change applied by the people. 

is your financial policy a wise one, or is it a fruitful canse of our 
present ills? Cana policy which has created and nonrished a sys- 
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tem by which $48,000 in gold in February, 1865, has in eleven years 
produced $112,000 in dividends and now aggregates $108,000 in sur- 
plus and other outstanding profits in addition, and under which the 
owners thereof can now go into the market with their $100,000 of 
bonds bought for $48,000 in gold in 1865 and sell them for $126,000, be 
anything else but a cause of distress and disaster? 

Yet this is the record of a part of your system, and it is not an iso- 
lated case. I take eighteen cases of a similar character distributed 
through the State in which I live, not old organizations with their 
accretions, but new organizations dating from June, 1863, to March, 
1865, and here again I 1 D7 official figures. I have the data from 
the Comptroller of the ry in regard to what I say under date 
not earlier than the Ist of July. These o izations date from June, 
1863, to March, 1865, when the greenback dollar was ranging from 
forty-two to seventy-six, averaging about sixty-five cents in gold. 
With a capital of $2,800,000 these eighteen institutions have deposited 
bonds to the amount of $2,819,000. Their dividends to July 1, 1876, are 
83,851,455. Their surplus and other profits are $1,866,751, and the total 
dividends and surplus in twelve years on $2,800,000 is 85,718,204. 

If the bonds that oink deposited are sixes of 1881, they can go into 
the market to-day with the $2,819,000 of bonds costing in gold in 
1863 and 1864 $1,832,350, and they can sell them for $3,551,940 in legal- 
tenders. Thus the investment of $1,832,350 in gold yields $7,437,794, 
or more than 400 per cent. in twelve years. In figures are found 
the traces of the ruin of manufactures, of merchants, of business men 
of every class. The system that permits such results is bad and only 
bad continually; the legislation that fosters, that produces, or that 

rmits such a condition of things needs correction and amendment. 
That legislation lies at your door; it is not ours, 

This is but one of the evils of this financial policy. It should be 
corrected by recognizing the existence of other powers and other in- 
terests than aggregated wealth. The time has come in this country 
when something else than aggregated wealth is to be recognized as 
the power of the country. There are men of brains and muscle, liv- 
ing, breathing men of this country in other vocations who haverights 
as well as those who represent wealth. The time has 
come for the pendulum to swing in the other direction, and those in 
power will mark well the query as to whether the hour has not struck 
now. 

Is the country to tread remorselessly under the lead of the Senator 
from Ohio pair. SHERMAN] the path to specie payment without 
preparation? Since July 1, 1865, we have expended for administra- 
tion and paid debt amonnting to $3,861,502,50e, This is equal to the 
debt of Great Britain. No more exhaustive labor was ever imposed 
upon any people. Is it strarfge that we are distressed, exhausted, 
and poor? Is it the part of wisdom to continue this destructive proc- 
ess or shall we make haste slowly in our march to specie payments? 
Is there to be no time to breathe? Isitstrange that the poopie w 
restive? Are there to be no moments of rest for those. who have 
saved as well the faith as the unity of the Republic? Is this gener- 
ation to be forced into bankruptcy in order that the next may be 
freed from debt? No wise government will do so for such an idea, 
It is the path of prudence to postpone resumption until the people are 
rested from the exhaustive prora of the past ten years, from the 
financial distressof the past three years, and until by naturaland stead.: 
growth of confidence and business resumption will come with ease an 
with safety. This is no question of inflation, It is simply a ques- 
tion of the removal of a standing menace from the business men of 
the country, the removal of an appalling shadow which they believe, 
whether rightly or wrongly, is the cause of their present trouble. 
It is no question of hard money or soft money. The people I repre- 
sent on this floor believe in paying their debts in honest money, in 
coin. And, sir, my vote will never be found here recorded either for 
the inflation of the currency to the extent of one dollar or for any- 
thing else than the honest payment of the public debt in coin. But, 
sir, they ask with the earnestness of an honest people, where are the 
evidences of your ability to pay your notes? Where are the signs of 
preparation for resumption? Is it the news that comes to us from 
the East but recently in which the A. W. Sp o & Co. mills are 
shnt down and eight or nine thousand em loves turned loose upon 
the world? See the picture in my own State. The thriving me- 
chanic or laborer who but three years since bought his lot and built 
his house, paid upon them the half and gave his mortgage for the 
balance, finds that under this policy his house and his lot both go to 
pay the mortgage; the hard carnings of all his years are swept away 
to increase the value of the Government’s obligations, which flows from 
the shrinking pf the value of real estate and the swelling of the 
value of thos#obligations under your system of legislation, aud his 
wife and children are to be rasa homeless upon the world. 

The enterprising man of business too, the man who is between capi- 
tal and labor with his hand upon both, the scheming, active, ener- 

fic man, the middle class in this country, upon ins all of its 

uture depends, the live, energetic, business man with an intelligent 
brain, a cunning hand, and an industrious body, this man having 
but a small capital, hires money from the capitalists to conduct his 
business, and he, too, under the operations of this system sees himself 
unable to meet that which he has agreed to pay, and he, too, must go 
tothe wall. Property decreases in value on every side. Money and 
moneyed securities appreciate as the threat continues; men grow sus- 


picious; values are unsettled in every direction; sheriffs’ sales in- 
crease; bankrupt merchants are found in every calling; the shadow 
of self-murder falls upon the path of many. Your legislation in the 
interest of aggregated wealth and against the business man has given 
us this condition of thin Since the nse of a mixed currency there 
has never been au hour when all the paper obligations of the country 
could be redeemed in coin. Credit and confidence were as essential 
as the modicum of gold that was at its root. Can credit and confi- 
dence ever come while values fall and business men quake and capi- 
talists refuse tolend? Tosteady values and stay panics we must not 
only provide specie, but we must bring the public mind to the conclu- 
sion that they do not need it. Can such a condition of things ever 
come while the shadow of enforced resumption without preparation 
appalls them with its unknown terrors? Sir, Pennsylvania, pointing 
to her record—and I speak for the vast majority of her people; Iam as 
conscious of it as Iam that I am here—Pennsylvania, pointing to her 
past récord, her sacrifices, and her suffering, to her prostrated indus- 
tries, to her manufactories closed, to her mines abandoned, to her fact- 
ories untenanted, to her iron unsold, to her coal in heaps, to her lumber 
in piles, to her tens of thousands of unemployed men, pega r- 
ers, and miners scattered all over that broad State; Pennsylvania, 
that great Commonwealth, here and now recognizing her obligation 
to pay her debt to the utmost farthing incoin—Pennsylvania and her 
people ask for time, for preparation, for an easier road to resumption. 
y do the people distrust those who rule? Is your administra- 
tion of the Government an honest one in their view? It is for you 
toanswer? Are the people justified in thelr belief that we have had 
an administration of the Government that has discarded statesman- 
ship and sought inexperience, that has 1 7 5 integrity in official 
trust and patronized the corrupted and the vile, that has permitted 
wealth to be gathered from meager salaries, that has tolerated the 
23 and the specnlator on the threshold of the White House, that 
as reversed the philosophy of the Trojan who feared the Greeks and 
those bearing gifts, that has held complicity with gold-gambling and 
nurtured and petted a whisky ring, stolidly winked at corrupt prac- 
tices in the custom-honses, disgraced the country in the San Domingo 
and the Secor business, lost an Attorney-Gencral who resigned pend- 
ing charges of misuse of the public money, a Secretary of the Interior 
by unrefuted charges of corruption in his Department, a Secretary 
of the Treasury forced from his place by public indignatien, a Post- 
master-Geveral whose method and record were unsatisfactory to a dis- 
eriminating people, a Secretary of War whose trial for bribery has 
just been concluded, and a minister to Great Britain whose methods 
a unanimous committee declared to be improper and unjustifiable? 
Are the people justified in this belief? Are they right or are they 
wrong when they ask with impressive earnestness, Has not the ralo 
of official accountability been held for naught, and have not positions 
of honor and of trust been made the bauble and the gift of personal 
preference, and capacity and honesty been among the last qualifi- 
cations required? Have we not had bribery in the War Office? Are 
there not charges of swindling of pensioners, and of plundering in 
mail-lettings and in surveys of the public lands, of bribery at elections, 
of black-mailing of merchants, of conspiracies to cheat justice and ac- 
uit burglars, of disgrace in diplomacy and personal misgovernment ? 
these charge not true? If the people be deceived in regard to 
these charges, if they be not true, give them the proofs and they will 
acquit you; give them the proofs, and they will not hold you responsi- 
ble; but these issues are those to which the people at the present hour 
seem to apply their attention. They are the vital points, the pith and 
marrow of the struggle. If they are true, have they been indorsed ? 
The seventeenth resolution at Cincinnati reads thus: 

Tue national administration merits commendation for its honorable work in the 
management of our domestic and foreign affairs, and President Grant deserves the 
continued and hearty gratitude of the American people for his patriotism and his 
immense services in war and peace. 


I make no assertion that these charges are proved; I say they are 
in existence. They are for you to answer, and you have indorsed 
the Administration under which the people believe them to have been 
in existence. If these be not true, it is for you to show their un- 
truth. It is very plain that the issues sought to be made to-day in 
this Chamber are not those to which I have endeavored to call atten- 
tion. The issue that you seek to manufacture relates to the South. 
Your issue is to be based upon the misdeeds of the sonthern people. It 
is not the questions of cheap government, of honest government, of a 
sound financial policy; but it is solely on the outrages you claim 
have been Lae siete by the southern people that you seek to have 
the issue fought. We have had this in the speeches of the Senator 
from South Carolina, the Senator from Vermont, and the Senator 
from Indiana. We ask you, is your administration cf the Govern- 
ment a cheap one? Let the increased e found in yonr an- 
nual Treasury reports answer that question. Is your financial policy 
asound one? Letthe condition of the business people of the country 
answer that question. Is your administration of the Government an 
honestone? Let the records of the past seven years and the belief in 
the minds of the people themselves answer that question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, before I proceed with what I in- 
tended to say to-night, I wish to refer very briefly to one or two points 
made by the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. WALLACE.] I express 
my profound regret that the Senator has deemed it his duty to make 
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the closing paragraphs of his s 


h. His quiet, kind, and I may say 
gout way with us led me to form the impression that he would not 

o injustice to any one, and especially would not arraign the President 
of the United States and men high in authority on nameless charges 
and innuendoes. And now he says he makes no charge. He makes in- 
nuendoes, he repeats the common garbage of the street, the same kind 


of garbage that was published to defame the memory of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and would have driven any man but Jackson to 
his grave, that haunted the life of every man who has had the mis- 
fortune to be President of the United States. He makes no charge. 
He repeats these baseless innuendoes and then bays, “come forward 
with your proofs and disprove them.” Is that the way in which a 
man and an administration and a cause are to be tried here? I believe 
my honorable friend from Pennsylvania will regret the closing para- 
graphs of his speech. The rest of the h is political. He says so 

lf, and it was pohnem if to be political.is to be harsh and un- 
just; but he will find that it is not politic, because in politics a man 
must never gerate; he must lay down the line and plummet and 
pursue the mark of unbending truth. 

Now, Mr. President, there were two statements made by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania that shocked me at once. He says that the 
republican party and my friend from Indiana, who is not here, put 
9 7 oer record a statement that was not signed, that had no mark 
of official authority, that was published to the world, and is false. 
If I understood him correctly, that was the charge. Now upon the 
files of the Secretary, when he spoke and when the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. MORTON ] offered a printed statement showing the per- 
cen of losses by defalcations during all the Administrations since 
1834, there is and was an official document which accompanied the 
statements called for, and among which was the table read by the 
Senator from Indiana, and this document is signed “B. H. Bristow, 
Secretary of the Treasury.” I will read the closing paragraph. Af- 
ter calling attention to the long list furnished, he says: 

In ropy l have to transinit herewith the statement of balances called for, also a 
recapi on showing the amount of such losses, also the amount of the receipts 
and disbursements of the Government for the same period and the ratio of losses 
ond ga to the aggregate received and disbursed, arranged as nearly as practica- 

le in periods of pores each; also a statement showing, as far as known to 
this Department, the s held by the United States in trust or to secure moneys 
paid; as called for by the terms of the resolution. 

There is his sign-manual, known I suppose to every Senator on 
this floor. This Paper now belongs to the files of the Senate, and I 
produce it here. That recapitulation, as it is called, is a true state- 
ment taken from the records of the Treasury Department, and it is 
fortified by names to the last cent; and because we did not desire to 
print these names, which no doubt would do injury to many living 
and to the dead, therefore the statement which accompanied that 
list is to be denounced as having no official signature, no official sanc- 
tion, and being false, I show yon the official signature of Benjamin 
H. Bristow, a gentleman who at least has never been dishonored b 
falsehood, and this is the official document, the correctness of whic 
is disputed in a political speech. 

Then, in order to show that there had been large defalcations in 
the internal-revenue service, the Senator produced the old, stale 
story that I have myself three times during this session met by the 
official denial; and that is that a certain statement often made on the 
stump that official defalcations in the collection of internal revenue 
amounted to over $20,000,000, when the paper itself upon its face 
over the signature of R. W. Tayler, Comptroller, shows that it is not a 
statement of defalcations, but it is a statement of uncollected balances 
due from the people of the United States to collectors of internal reve- 
nue whose accounts are in process of settlement; and here is the doc- 
ument. It has been several times referred to. We also have the 
official statements since that time that the actual loss or defalcation 
on collections by collectors of internal revenue was something less 
than $2,000,000; the precise amount I have not now before me. All 
I can say as to these most striking statements made by the Senator 
is that if the rest of his are as wild as these the people of 
Pennsylvania will find it out before the election, and, instead of its 
being, political, it will be a very bad document for ay honorable 
friend. Iwill allude after a while to the statement in which he 
gives us credit for paying $3,891,000,000 interest and principal of the 
public debt. I pass that, however, for the present because that was 
the wildest statement of all. 

Mr. WALLACE. The Senator will observe that I said the pay. 
ments on account of the expenses of the Government and the debt 
since 1865. 
` Mr. SHERMAN. Idid not so understand the Senator, but I give 
him the benefit of his correction. Before I get through I will give 
the exact amount collected during the time referred to. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Will the Senator from Ohio refer to the last- 
named document by its number, so that it may go in his speech? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Executive Document No. 140, third session Forty- 
first 8 It has been referred to before. 

Now, Mr. President, this resolution has given rise to an extensive 
political debate, and in the course of that debate more than one Sen- 
ator has referred to the democratic platform and to the commentary 
upon that platform by Governor Tilden, the candidate for President 
on the democratic ticket. Now, sir, I pro: to subject this demo- 


cratic platform and the commentary of Governor Tilden to some crit- 


icism ; and in order that I may not do injustice, in order that I may 
not exaggerate and go beyond the bounds of reason, beyond the 
bounds of strict fact, I will have in the course of my remarks every 
paragraph of this platform and all that is material in the letter of 
Governor Tilden which bears on our currency and our public debt 
read to the Senate, and then I will test the promises and pretenses in 
this platform and in this letter by the actual facts and conduct of 
the democratic party. J 

Sir, neither an individual nor a party is to be tested by what it 
promises. The greatest scoundrel that ever lived could outpromise 
the most honest man that ever lived. It is the conduct and acts of 
a party, as well as the conduct and acts of an individual, that give 
it character, and it is the acts and tendencies of the party that will 
lead the people of the United States to decide whether or not this 
party can be restored now safely to power, and not the mere empty 
promises of a platform. My friend from Pennsylvania used one 
phrase that I thonght was very well. He said the republican party 
was in the grooves, in the ruts; it was impelled by party necessity. 
I want to show what have been the grooves and the ruts and the 
party necessities of the democratic patay by sober facts and figures; 
and, in order that I may not seek to go 5 and blacken the demo- 
cratic party by what occurred during the war, I intend to confine 
myself mainly to that which relates to our currency and to our debt, 
and to show you here upon the record what has been the course of 
the democratic party upon the very topics embraced in the financial 
promises of this platform. 

Mr. President, what is this platform? The first paragraph which 
relates to the subject now before us is a very brief one. It is in 

ursuance of the purpose which dictated this party platform of sound- 
ng often and long the word “refornt.” After acquiescing in all the 
great things we have done in the memorable disputes between the 
republican and democratic parties, they demand reform, and they go 
on to say: 

Reform is n to establish a sound currency, restore the public credit, and 
maintain the national | honor. f p 3 

“To establish a sound currency.” Who established the present cur- 
rency composed of United States notes and national-bank notes? 
The republican party, against the vote of nearly every democrat in 
both Houses of 5 The United States notes were established 
by the act of February 25, 1802, and but two demoeratie Senators 
voted for it and they were wreathed with immortal honor from that 
moment. The national-bank act was passed here by a pretty close 
yote, not a single democrat voting for it. All our national-currency 
laws were republican measures, passed against the vote of nearly 
every democrat, and it is conceded now, not only by the poopie of this 
country of both political parties, but by the people of all nations 
who study the laws of currency, that we have established the best 
paper currency that has ever been devised by mortal man, lacking only 
one quality to make it perfect, and that is the capacity of being con- 
verted on the demand of the holder into gold and silver coin. Our 
national currency, the mode by which it is guarded, printed, sur- 
rounded, its absolute security against loss, all of these have excited 
the admiration of all, and earned the highest compliment from Goy- 
ernor Tilden for its strength and safety. How are you going to re- 
form this system? What measure of reform do you propose about 
our United States notes and national currency? Do you ead in 
the name of reform to restore to the old State banks, with their many 
colored forms and various and 3 value Lay not you hands 
on this system except in the way of advaneing the notes to par in 
gold and silver, which I will come to presently. 

But they talk about “restoring the public credit.” Restoring the 
80 555 credit! When was the public credit higher than it is this 

ay? How was it when the democratic party went out of power, 
when our bonds were sold at 11 per cent, discount—— 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Fifteen. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir, 15 per cent. discount; and they actually 

d 10 per cent. interest to get money enough to carry on the or- 
inary operations of the Government. 

Mr. CONKLING. Twelve per cent. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Twelve per cent. was it? I always want to keep 
within the line, and I will not exaggerate knowingly. But, sir, they 
talk about restoring the public credit. All our bonds to-day are 
worth more than par in gold in the money markets of the world. 
We are now offered money, gold, upon our bonds at 4} per cent.; and 
the House of Representatives refuse to give the Secretary of the 
Treasury the power to sell a 44 per cent. bond of a particular descrip- 
tion in order to accomplish the great reduction of 14 per cent. inter- 
est on nine hundred and eighty-five millions of bonds now bearing 6 

r cent. interest. We early in this session, without a party division, 

y the unanimous vote of the Senate, my democratic associates join- 
ing with us, a bill to make some change in the funding Jaw 
so that we might negotiate 44 per cent. bonds at parin gold. We 
could have done it in April last, but the House refused to do it, or 
have neglected thus far to doit. Restore our credit! Our credit is 
second only to that of Great Britain among ail the nations of the 
world, and Great Britain is a nation of unexampled wealth, drawing 
to her stores and supplies from every country in the world. But, sir, 
to-day the bonds of the United States are worth more than those o 
Germany or France, or any other country only save Great Britain. 


1876. 
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And now, forsooth, we are to bring the democratic party back to re- 
store our public credit! 

What is the next thing they are going to do in the way of reform? 
To maintain the national honor! When before was the national 
honor more highly advanced than it is at this moment? Who has 
upheld the national honor in the field of battle and in foreign courts, 
at home and abroad, in war and in peace? In 1869 when a danger- 


ous controversy as to the construction of our bonds sprang up, Who | N 


was it that upheld the national honor? Therepublican party against 
the vote of every member of the democratic pariy in the Senate, as 
I will show you in another connection. We, 3 are to restore 
the democratic party in order to preserve the nati honor! 

What is the next paragraph in this platform? 

We denounce the failure for all these eleven years to make the N ed 


the legal-tender notes, which are a changing. standard of value in the hands 
people snd the non-payment of which is a disregard of the plighted faith of the 


We are charged with the failure of advancing our notes toward 
pe in gold, or advancing them at all. Now letus see what is the 
istory of these notes, During the war, when the republican part, 
was conducting the administration and was Er agsinet ad- 
versaries which almost endangered and overthrew our Government, 
our credit did fall down and our notes fell with it, until it was true 
at one time, in the darkest hours, that $48,000 of gold would, to use 
the case put fo Fn friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. WALLACE, ] haye 
bonght $110,000 of paper money. Was that our fault? Are we res 
sponsible for that? No, sir; and at the close of the war our note- 
were still so far depreciated that they sold in 1865 for from 48 cents 
to 68 cents in gold. What, then, did the republican party do to ad- 
vance these notes to gold? By an almost unanimous vote of both 
Houses we passed a resolution declaring that the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. McCulloch, should proceed to fund the floating debt 
and contract the greenbacks, and thus march toward specie payments. 
That process was arrested by a strong popular feeling that grew up 
after it had been in operation about eighteen months—so strong that 
in this Senate every democrat voted to stop that contraction, In 
the House I believe every democrat voted for it, and every republi- 
can in the Senate also voted to stop that contraction except four, 
two from New England and two from the State of New York. I was 
one of those who voted to arrest, for the time, the contraction of the 
currency. If we caused a check of our pro; toward specie pay- 
ments, I share with others and all the democrats in both Houses 
must share in that responsibility. But still we did pursue the steady 
policy of funding all the floating indebtedness and carried it out, so 
that in 1869 our notes had been advanced to 76 cents in gold. What 
was done then? Then the question came up how to strengthen the 
public credit, how we should advance our notes still further toward 
the coin standard; and the republican party, after a long debate, 
in March, 1869, introduced an the bill called the “ bill to 
strengthen the public credit.” o did-that? Where were my 
democratic friends then? Where was this party that now denounces 
us with political crime because for eleven years we have not ad- 
vaneed to a specie standard? There and then was the opportunity 
which removed the last doubt upon the United States notes and the 
bonds. The questions that then clouded our credit were, first, 
whether or not the bonds might not be paid in greenbacks; and sec- 
ond, whether we intended to pay the greenbacks in coin, or intended 
to let them drift along, supported alone on the uneasy wave of pub- 
lic credit. We settled those questions by the “act to strengthen the 
public credit,” ty declaring that both bonds and notes should be pay- 
able in coin. This act plainly tended to advance our public credit 
and the value of the legal-tender notes. Where were our democratic 
friends then? I have here the vote. The vote in the Senate was 42 

in the affirmative and 13 in the negative, as follows: 


Chana Con Corbett, Drake, Edm 8 Ferry, Fe den. 
er, mi , Fessen 
Gilbert, Grimes, Howard, Kellogg, MeDonal Narri. Nya TAN 
Sa Shei 8 
ilson, and 


There is not a single democrat among the yeas, and I recognize 
among the nays many of the honored leaders of that that now 
arraigns us for delaying for eleven long years the march toward 
specie payments. That act which everybody sees now was the crucial 
point which advanced us rapidly toward the specie standard was op- 
posed by the whole mass of the democratic party. By the operation 
of that act iq a single year our notes rose from seventy-six cents to 
eighty-eight cents in coin, so that in March, 1870, our United States 
notes were worth Pg ins cents in coin. There was but onestep 
D then to be taken in order to bring those notes up to par in 
coin, and that was some suitable measure to gradually redeem a por- 
tion of them and to maintain them at par. 

Now I wish to recall to the mind of Senators what occurred in 1870. 
The Committee on Finance matured a bill which was brought into 


the Senate and debated for many days; it was called the funding bill | posed 


ot 1870. I have here a copy of that bill as it the Senate. It 
passed the Senate with every republican in the Senate in favor of it 
and every democrat in the Renate opposed to it. Before I read the 
provisions of that bill and show you what effect it would have had 


in advancing our notes to the par of gold, | call your attention to the 
vote. Ido not wish to arraign gentlemen by name, but only give 
the vote as it stood. The yeas were 33, and the nays 10; as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Chandler, Cole, Conkling, Edmunds, Fenton, Ferry, 
Fowler, Gilbert, Harlan, Yarns, Howard, Howell Kellogg, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, Osborn, Pomeroy, Pratt, y. Revels, Rice, Sawyer, Schurz, Scott, Sher- 
= Wize a POEA TEORA, Dackinghins, ONAY. Carvery aetioary 
Donald, Sprague, ockton, and Thurman—10, | j$ i 
Not a single democrat voted in the afirmative. Thus tbat bill 
passed this Senate March 11, 1870. It has in it the provisions now 
recommended by Governor Tilden himself; and yet these gentlemen, 
now as then the leaders of the democratic party, voted in 1870 against 
the very proposition that he and they now in their platform denounce 
us for opposing and 283 While we voted for what he proposes 
now, they voted against it. Here is the bill as it passed the Senate. 
The first two sections were very much like the present refunding act. 
By the third section authority was granted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue 4 per cent. gold bonds,“ payable in coin at forty 
years from date ;” and it contains this provision: 


at not less than their par value, for coin, or, at the discretion of the Seer, , for 
i ay be exchanged at not less than ‘or of the obliga. 
tions of the United Mala outetanding st the date of the isste G such 


Here is precisely what Governor Tilden himself now recommends, 
and that bill went to the House, and there a united democratic vote, 
with the aid of a portion of the republican vote, who had then al- 
ready caught the idea that more paper money would be a good thing, 
defeated the funding bill of the Senate, and sent us back portions of 
it now the law called the refunding act. And yet we are denounced 
by the democratic party, sanctioned by Governor Tilden, for prevent- 
ing the advance of these notes to gold; for not doing what with their 
utmost and united strength and votes they tried to prevent us from 


doing. 

Now let me read from another section of this funding act that was 
stricken out by the House. The eighth section of the bill provided 

That the amount of circulating notes which any bank may receive from the 
Comptroller of the Currency under the provisions of section 21 of said act may 
— 5 but not exceed, 80 per cent. of the par value of the bonds deposited, but 
shall not exceed in the aggregate the amount to which such bank may be entitled 
under said section. 


That is, in order further to advance the notes to par, we required in- 
stead of 90 per cent. to be issued only 80 es cent., and thus provided 
for a retirement of bank-notes as well. We further provided in the 
last section— 

That as circulating notes are issued under this section an equal amount of United 
States notes shall be canceled and destroyed. 


Mr. BOGY. That bill did not pass the House where your party had 
a large majority. The democrats had hardly enough members to call 
for the pe and nays. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I intended to answer that. You say why did it 
not pass the House when the republican party had the majority? I 
answer that the democrats did all they could to defeat it and had 
aid from the republican party; but I ask you, does it lie in your 
mouths to arraign us because we could not do what we attempted 
and what you helped to prevent us from doing? 

Mr. BOGY. At a proper time I can explain that the bill was inju- 
dicious, in my estimation; but the democrats had no power to pre- 
vent its passage even if it had been a good bill. Yet that bill itself 
I think can be shown to be injudicious. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Governor Tilden now recommends the very 
things contained in that bill, and, because we could not carry both 
Houses in favor of the proposijion and you aided to defeat it, we 
are to be arraigned by you! Well, sir, if that is what yon call logic 
in politics, save me from such logie. I know that the minority 
is not responsible for what is done, but it is responsible for what it 
helps to prevent and what it aids in doing. A minority should not 
lie Pack like a stubborn mule in the traces and prevent the wagon 
from going on. It may not lead the team, but it must do its duty. 
And, sir, I never heard yet in a legislative body or in any community 
or in any party,in a family or in a household, that, because one mem- 
ber has not the direction and command and control, he will therefore 
do nothing. A soldier, a captain, a colonel may not give an order; 
the general must command as the majority must in a legislative body; 
but must therefore the soldier and the captain and the colonel lie 
back and do nothing? And, worse, shall he oppose and resist and then 
shall he arraign the general becanse he could not do what these sol- 
diers prevented? That is the position of the democratic party. And 
now Governor Tilden and the Saint Louis convention scold at us that 
for eleven years we have not advanced these notes to par in gold 
when they have resisted our efforts and every honest effort made in 
that direction. 

Now I will go a little further. During all these controverted eleven 
years no democrat, high or low, in either House of Congress ever pro- 
a bill or measure that looked to resumption. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not know that the Senator exactly has aright 
to say that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Have I not? 

Mr. BAYARD. I think not. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Give me a case, 

Mr. BAYARD. Ican. If you will go to your committee-room you 
will find there a measure of the most stringent resumption that you 
ever had in your hands, sir, and have not brought it into this Senate 
for the last three months, and which has the votes of the three demo- 
cratic members of that committee. 


Mr. SHERMAN, What is that bill? 

Mr. BAYARD. It is about the resumption of specie payments, You 
are aware that since I came into this body and had a seat upon the 
committee of which you are chairman there never has been an act, 
there never has been even a measure that had a face toward speedy 
resumption that I have not stood firmly by from the beginning to the 
end. Wehad no control to bring measures in the Senate, and the 
Senator ought not to stand here and say that the democratic party 
have not stood, as he knows they have stood in this Senate upon his 
committee, in favor of the sternest measure of specie resumption. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do say that the Senator from 
Delaware has been from the beginning an earnest, able, and consci- 
entious advocate of every measure toward resumption, but his party 
has not heen. : 

Mr. BAYARD rose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope my friend will not interpose. I now ve! 
again, and I will allow any gentleman to interrupt me so as to te 
me the measure, show me a single measure tending to produce re- 
sumption or in that direction introduced by a democrat or by the 
democratic party and voted for by the democrats during these eleven 
years to promote and provide for specie resumption. Individual 
members have been faithful to their duty. My friend perhaps went 
a little beyond the rule in referring to what occurred in committee. 
The bill that he alluded to I suppose is the bill of the Senator from 
Vermont, [Mr. MORRILL, ] is it not? 

Mr. BAYARD. [referred to a fact within the Senator’s own knowl- 
edge, as I think. My party was but a mere handfal; when I came 
here we had but eight members of this body, and I was the sole dem- 
ocrat npon this Committee on Finance. The Senator knew what my 
action had been ; he knew that I had represented my party ; and yet 
in my presence he arraigns us for the failure to restore specie pay- 
ments. I theught he bad no right to do so, ana I brought the fact 
back to his own knowledge, which jnstified me in saying what I 


did. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Idonot yet exactly understand the fact the Sen- 
ator allndes to. If it is the fact that we have before us a bill that 
tends toward specie payment, introduced by the Senator from Ver- 
mont, ee MORRILL, ] undoubtedly that is true; but what occurred 
upon that bill, I do not think I am at liberty to stateor even to refer 
to. Leave out that fact, and the Senator will find, and I again call 
his attention to the point, that the bills introduced for specie resamp- 
tion were by republicans. Whatever might have been his action and 
his individual efforts, the party with which he is associated have 
steadily op these measures. I throw ont of view as entirely im- 
material all the long debates we had in the session of 187374 when 
there was a development of a great variety of opinion in both polit- 
ical parties, I lay that out of view and hold no man responsible for 
it. But the republican party did at the next session of 1874—75 resolve 
that they would take some distinct and definite step toward specie re- 
sumption, and we introduced a bill for that purpose; and that bill, 
called the resumption bill, was voted against by every democrat in this 
body and in the House also, 

Mr. BAYARD. The Senator is in error if so small a fraction as I 
was in Batra may be considered. I did not vote against his bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Did you vote for it? S 

Mr. BAYARD. I did not, and I gave my reasons to the Senate. I 
thought it was a bill no honest man could vote for. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I had forgotten that he did not vote. I think 
the Senator will bear me witness that I would not do him injustice 
for a moment. Now since he mentions it I recollectit. But every 
democrat who did vote, vote against it; and, if he chose to withhold 
the power of the State which he represents here so ably from the 
consideration of that question, we must still look to the balance of the 
leaders of the democratic party to see where their is. 

Now I want to come to the next proposition. The fifth proposition 
contained in this platform is this: 

We denounce the improvidence which in eleven years of peace has taken from 
the people in Federal taxes thirteen times the whole amount of the legal-tender 


notes and squandered four times this sum in useless expense, without accumulating 
any reserve for their redemption. 


Here we bave got the democrats on a fair simple question of arith- 
metic. Now let us test that question. Can I be mistaken that a 
great party now 8 be restored to power in this country could 
make a statement like this if it is not true? 

I find by the tables before me that the greenbacks outstanding are 
$369,619,228, and I find that thirteen times that is $4,705,050,964. I 
have here a statement of the aggregate receipts from sources— 
not from taxes alone, but from all sources—from customs, from in- 
ternal revenue, from direct taxes, from premium on loans and sales 
of gold coin and miscellaneous items, from the first»of July, 1865, 
until the first of July, 1876, being a period of eleven ro was 
84,192,633, 801. This sum includes premium on loans and sales of 

gold, which ought not to be considerered because it is not part of the 
revenue, for it is largely used and balanced by premium on bonds 


purchased, thus reducing the aggregate revenue to near four thousand 
millions; but I take the entire aggregate of all the receipts of every 
kind that came into the Treasury of the United States. If then we 
take the difference of these two sums we find that these democratic 
platform-makers have made a mistake in a simple question of arith- 
metie of $512,417,163. That is not much. My friend from Pennsyl- 
vania can beat them on figures. But still when a great party under- 
take 2 state facts and multiply and divide, they ought to give true 

Now let us go a little further. They say we have squandered four 
times the amount of the greenbacks; four times the amount of tho 
greenbacks is $1,478,476,912, or say, in round numbers, $1,500,000,000 
that wo have wasted and squandered. If the republican party has 
squandered $1,500,000,000 it deservesimpeachment almost as bad as the 
democratic party, but not quite, fordifferent reasons that I will not stop 
now to enumerate. But let us see what became of this $4,192,000,000 ; 
and here again I turn to the official documents, and these are drawn 
from the same official statements. I find that we have paid on the 
8 of the public debt between the dates named 8500, 252,802; 

nterest on the public debt 81,335,344, 845; we have paid on pensions 
$296,239,865 ; in all $2,131,000,000 for these three items; and that is 
more than one-half of the whole amount I have got to account for. 
And what were these items? Is the republican party responsible for 
these items? Are we responsible for the public debt? Are we re- 
eee for the interest paid on that debt? Are we responsible for 
the pensions paid to the poor disabled solders without arms or legs, 
piue a wandering over our country, or their widows and their 
orphans 
r. EDMUNDS, If I may interrupt my friend, for one I am obliged 
to say that I think we are, for if we had not been they would not 
have got them. 

Mr, SHERMAN. I have not taken that view of it; but I think 
the common public mind of this country holds the rebels of the South 
responsible, Althongh they suffered like us, yet it was their attempt 
to break up this Government of ours which we were bound in honor 
and manhood to defend to the last gasp at whatever cost of life or 
treasure. I think the commonest sentiment even of our own friends 
at the South, late our enemies, is that they are responsible for this, 
They thought they were fighting in a good cause. We knew we were 
fighting in a good canso; and if at the expense of the loss of hun- 
dreds of thousands of our bravest men, at the loss according to the 
estimate of Mr. Wells of some $7,000,000,000 of treasure, at a loss of 
all the interest that may accumulate and all the pensions that may 
be paid, yet we consider the result as of priceless value beyond meas- 
ure either of men or money. Thank that by these sacrifices we 
have a country extending from ocean to ocean, from Maine to Lonis- 
iana, with no hostile lines crossing our plains, our rivers, our mount- 
ains—one country, one and indivisible; and I trust so will be until 
time shall end. For this inheritance which we have won for those 
who come after us we count this treasure as not lost but won. 

Now, sir, I have accounted for more than half already of this large 
sum that we are charged with. What else! We have paid in bounty 
and other war claims and other expenditure of the war, which are 
conceded by everybody to be the direct result of the war, the amount 
of $453,424,048.91. 

Mr. DAVIS. Between what dates? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I gave the dates, July 1, 1865, and June 30, 1876. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is that the same date published here? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Precisely the same; and I here call the attention 
of my friend from Connecticut, [Mr. Eaton, I who I believe is not pres- 
ent, who complained a little about a statement sent here by Mr. Conant. 
I have no doubt that that statement is true upon the logical basis 
upon which it rests; but I prefer not to 175 so far, and not to char; 
as war losses many of the items mentioned by Mr. Conant; but I take 
as the basis of my statement the statement prepared mainly I think 
by General GARFIELD, at any rate introduced in his speech of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1875, showing the nature and character of the claims paid 
in two years that make up this sum of $453,424,000 paid on war ex- 
pemes during the eleven years referred to, and I will read some of 

em. 

The great body of them is the bounty claims; unpaid money due 
soldiers at the close of the war, and pad after June 30, 1865; prize- 
money due captors; collecting and drilling volunteers; pay of two 
and t year volunteers; defending suits for seizures of abandoned 
and captured property; various relief acts; payment to captors of 
rebel ram Albemarle; bounty for destruction of enemy’s vessels; 
claims of loyal citizens for supplies furnished during the rebellion, 
and soon. Here is a formidable list that I will not repeat, because it 
is contained in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which shows you the 
elements upon which this computation is ô, 

I have also the statement of Mr. Wells, of the State of Connecticut, 
who became specially rt in 5 questions of revenue, and 
he states in one of his official reports—I think it was in 1869~’70—the 
cost of the war, and he says that the payments made out of the cur- 
rent Treasury even at that time were more than one-half the expense 
of the National Government. Ihave taken none but what aredeemed 
to be proper items to make np this sum of 8452, 424,048, and I have 
the details here by years, giving the amount each year, which I will 
embody in my remarks, showing the amounts of such undisputed war 
claims as were paid out of the current receipts of the Treasury: 


A 
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War expenditures from July 1, 1865, to July 1, 1876. 


JE 
88 2 
Interest on pub- = 

Year. Pensions. lic debt : 2 222 

HET 
CTC $15, 605, 352 35 067, 741 69 |8165, 370, 809 83 
SORT LP cate seen e EA 20, 936, 551 71 781,501 91 | 51,595, 174 85 
WOOT cia cesascdst S 23, 782, 386 78 , 424,045 71 | 64, 084, 439 85 
1800 .. 28 476,621 78 | 130, 694,242 80 | 36, 162, 628 49 
1870 . -| 28,340,202 17 199, 235, 498 00 | 29, 764, 704 08 
1871 34, 443,804 88 | 195,576,565 93 | 15, 522, 679 46 
1872 . -| 98,533, 402,76 | 117, 357, £39 72 | 2007 124 94 
1873 29, 350, 426 86 104, 750,688 44 | 23, 152, 300 51 
1874 29, 033, 414 66 107 119,815 21 18 012, 900 63 
1875 -| 99,456,216 22| 103,093, 544 57 | 15, 332, 273 96 
1 28, 257, 395 69 12, 419, 012 31 
C E ETE 296, 229, 865 86 | 1, 335, 344, 845 21 | 453, 424, 048 91 
A AAEE E E SA ARTA 82 084, 998, 759 98 
Princigal af public debt paid Auvug eleven poate shove EA 252 802 59 
S „ 2, 585, 251, 562 57 
What is the te of these items ?—$2,585,251,562.57. Besides 


those that I have deducted, I have left as still to be paid out of the 
ordinary run of the many claims that ought manifestly to 
be charged to war claims. Almost every branch of expenditure was 
largely swollen as the unavoidable result of the war: the vastly in- 
creased expense of collecting this large revenue, the enormous in- 
crease of our judiciary fund growing out of disturbances the direct 
result of the war, and various other items about which there ma; 

be some dispute. I have only taken those that are undisputed; an 

what is left? When we deduct these $2,585,251,562 from the $4,192 - 
000,000 of gross receipts there is a balance of $1,607,000,000 to pay all 
the expenses of the Government for eleven years, Army and Navy, 
Congress and the civil 3 and foreign intercourse, all the 
multiplied operations of the Government, including the purchase of 
Alaska, including the innumerable items that have tended to swell 
the expenditures since the close of the war; and yet they tell us we 
have squandered $1,478,000,000 out of the $1,607, „000. That is a 
simple sum inarithmetic. That is the basis of gross error upon which 
this Saint Louis platform rests; and I say that, while a deal is 
excused in political warfare, the man who framed that plank in your 
—— ought to be called to an account by you for a vast fabric of 

emonstrated falsehood. 

But, sir, that is the plank that will be rung upon on all the stum 
of this country. We are e with squandering nearly all the 
money that is left after paying the undoubted war claims out of 
$1,607,000,000 out of which the expenses of the Government were paid, 
and I haveno doubt very large sums, perhaps three hundred millions 
or more of this sum of sixteen hundred and seyen millions, were ex- 
penditures directly traceable to the war. But let us pass from that. 

There was one rather strange spectacle presented by that Saint 
Lonis convention, considering its composition, considering the men 
who controlled it and ruled its counse: They arraign the republi- 
can party because we have honestly paid our debt, principal and in- 
terest, and paid enormous claims in the South, amounting to over 
$100,000,000, and several hundred millions in bounties and back-pay 
to our soldiers; and when we have done that, to find the men who 
com the Saint Louis convention, largely composed of the lead- 
ers of the rebellion, criticising us for squandering the public money 
it seems to me is rather a strange and novel spectacle; but we are ac- 
customed to such novelties now. 8 

But let us take the next plank in this platform: 


for resumption, instead has obstructed resumption by wasting our resources 
and exhausting all our surplus income, and while annually professing to intend a 
speedy return to specie La fare has annually enacted hi 
As such a hinderance, we 
here demand its repeal. 
Mr. President, I think the philosophy of political management in 
making a paean has exhausted itself in that plank. Itis founded 
upon the retense that the democratic yar! ever favored re- 
sumption. I think I havesufficiently shown that. en if goes onand 
denounces us for hindering resumption, for annually enacting fresh 
hinderances, or as devising such a hinderance as the fixing of a day 
forresumption. This is the logic of this plank: We, who were always 
in favor of resumption, charge you with always 3 resump- 
tion and passing annual acts to prevent it.” Governor Tilden, in his 
commentary, says we did it repeatedly to hinder resumption, “ and we 
completed the hinderance by passing the resumption act fixing a day 
for resumption.” That resumption act I now say in the face of the 
American people has resulted much more favorably than I had hoped. 
I introduced it with fear and doubt, believing that it was not power- 
ful enough to accomplish the good that it has done. Let us look at 
it. Under the operations of the resumption act we have retired $29,- 
200,000 of bank-notes by the voluntary action of the banks, merely 
in their effort, each for itself, to strengthen itself in view of resump- 


tion. We have also retired $12,380,772 of United States notes which 
are paid and canceled, not hereafter to be redeemed in coin. We 
have also provided for the actual redemption and cancellation of the 
whole amount of the fractional currency which is now being snper- 
ceded by silver coin of the old standard and weight. Thus much has 
already been accomplished. It is only a year and a half since the act 
was passed, and we have already retired over $41,000,000 of currency; 
we have provided for the retirement of $45,000,000 of fractional cur- 
rency; and we are now this moment at resumption in silver coin, the 
ancient coins of the United States. 

I will now read the jeremiad of Governor Tilden over this resump- 
tion act: : 

The act of Congress of the 14th of January, 1875, enacted that on and after the 


1st of January, 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem in coin the legal- 
tender notes of the United States on presentation at the office of the Assistant 


bonds. More than one and a half of the four years have Congress and the 
President have continued ever since to unite in . 
ence every possible surplus applicable to this purpose. 


Here is a severe arraignment of somebody for not passing acts in 
aid of resumption since the 14th day of January, 1875. That is the 
complaint made by Governor Tilden AFERY Congress and the Presi- 
dent. The republican paN confess that they made the law provid- 
ing for resumption of tional currency, e for the gradual 
retirement of greenbacks and bank-notes, but we have not provided 
the means of resumption! It is sufficient to say that, if Governor 
Tilden had read that resumption act through, he would have found 
there the most ample means Fornis hed by the act itself to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to bring about and maintain resumption at the 
time named. He has the whole power of the Treasury of the United 
States and all the credit of the Government, the power to issue any 
of three classes of bonds. But, rang that, sup there were de- 
fects in that resumption act, and its only defect that I know of was 
that it did not contain specific measures and directions to the Secre- 
tary as to the mode and manner of resumption and as to the means 
to resume; that defect I pointed out when the bill was introduced, 
and I also stated that if the resumption act was defective in this re- 
spect Congress would be in session every year and it was to be pre- 
sumed that Con would provide any additional legislation neces- 

to accomplish the end in view. That was known to everybody, 
wi now Governor Tilden denounces Congress and the President 
these unmeasured terms : 

d a half of E ARE TESKE RETE PHIOS: and the Pres- 
6 ever since to unite in acts which a legisiated out of exist- 
ence every possible surplus applicable to this purpose. 

What has the President done? It is the President that is arraigned. 
That act was passed on the 15th of January, 1875. Congress ad- 
3 on the 4th of March, 1875. Ou the 4th of March, the repub- 

ican party lost its power over Congress, much to the regret I believe 
of the people of the United States. From that time on there is other 


responsibi ity than ours for the acts of Congress. If it was necessary 
to pass anci 7 legislation in aid of resumption, Con must pass 
it. What has the ident done? The President in his annual mes- 


sage to Congress y called attention to the fact that the proper 
means were not pointed out by this act and called 755 Congress to 
ive him the means. Here is the annual m of President Grant 
t December, now nine months ago. The President in his annual 
message recommends— 

That the Secretary of the He albotan Sriram, FDO Sheek 
$2,000,000 monthly a long bond, bear- 
oF interest at the rate of wowed gd cent. per annum, of denominations ranging from 

in time reduce the legal. tender notes to a volume 
that could be k: 


Third. That 


General Grant recommended this Congress to do 3 what 
Governor Tilden says they have not done. They assail Gen Grant 
every day of their lives with the vilest calumny—a man who carried 
our banner throngh its danger in battle, whose life is distinguished 
by heroism, and whose name will be remembered with honor and 
veneration long after all of us have disappeared from the memory of 
time. He is arraigned as Washington was arraigned, like a common 
criminal; but this Sarg, ter he asked this Congress todo, this House to 
do, is what Governor Tilden says now ought to be done. Governor 
Tilden yet has the heart to arraign General Grant, and General Grant 
recommended as President: precisely what Tilden says he would 
recommend. I willshow you that Tilden in his letter has only quoted 
the identical recommendations of Grant almost word for word; that 
is, a funding bill and an accumulation of gold. And yet Governor 
Tilden, governor of New York and President that would be, ee 
the President for doing exactly what he advises should be done. The 
Secretary of the Treasury also fortifies the recommendation of the 
President by asking that— 

— be given for funding legal-tender notes into bonds bearing a low rate 


There is what the President and his chief executive officer have 
done; and yet Governor Tilden arraigns them for doing it and says 
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Congress and the President have continued ever since to unite in acts 
to prevent resumption. If Congress has done it, who is responsible? 
Is the Senate responsible? We sent to the House a bill that would 
have lowered your rate of interest on the large mass of the public 
debt 1} per cent. per annum. What attention did they pay to it? 
None whatever. What bill have they introduced to carry out the 
recommendation of General Grant or Governor Tilden? Where is the 
act introduced in the House of Representatives to accumulate gold 
or to provide for funding? None; and now I will tell you why it 
was not done in the Senate. It was because we knew it would tend 
to prevent the introduction of such a bill in the House. I say that 
such a bill funding United States notes into a4 pe cent, coin bond was 
not reported, such a one as we reported in the Senate in 1870, because 
we believed the of if in the Senate might tend to defeat itin 
the Honse. We could fairly infer this, because our of a fund- 
ing bill to redeem 6 per cent. bonds with 4} bonds by a unanimous 
vote was ignored by the House. I can tell my friend from Delaware 
that I 5 him that we were justified in that belief. 
Mr. BAYARD. Every man must act on his own responsibility. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Governor Tilden arraigns.Congress for not in- 
troducing a bill to provide for funding. He arraigns his own party. 
One would mappo in reading this letter of his, that he was Spr ae 
ing the republicans. Sir, the power has passed from us to the other 
House. We had power in Congress for only six weeks after the 
resumption act passed, and the democratic House has had the power 
for nine months to pass such an act, and yet Governor Tilden arraigns 
the President for doing what he advises, and in so doing he arraigns 
his own party, the democratic House, for not introducing such a 
roposition as he promises, as he favors, or says he favors. Thus we 
bars the actual fact of a democratio House, representing the demo- 
cratic ma showing what they intend to do when they have the 
ot pove of this Government, and the mere empty, bald, scolding 
words of the presidential candidate, chosen by that party, as to what 
he will try to do if Congress will allow him to do it. Why, Mr. 
President, it does seem to me that it presents the candidate for the 
Presidency on the democratic ticket in a very awkward position, 
arraigning his own democratic associates. 
I wish now, Mr. President, to call your attention specially to the last 
Ee h of this plank in the democratic platform, which I charge 
ere and which I will now prove was an afterthought inserted in 
this plank against the wishes of Governor Tilden ; against his desire— 
as a political trick intended to carry an election; that he was op- 
to it, and yet he devotes nearly one-half of his written letter 
ing to convince somebody that fixing a day for resumption was 
a hinderance to resumption. I have in the Star this evening a 
little paragraph which paraphrases the letter of Governor Tilden 
very well. It is the logic of a bummer applying to his promises the 
logic of Governor Tilden as to the promises of the United States in 
the resumption act: 


“I have it,” remarked an impecunious bummer on the Avenue Saturday, S- 
in his 8 of Tilllen's letter. Mi 


inc in ia perusal of Tidens lotter, “T know bow toma, meat g men „be 
That'll fix it. Why the d—l didn't I think 00 mii R 00 ine dp: 
stroy all confidence among thoughtful men, whose judgment will at last sway pub- 
lie opinion. An attempt to act on such promises woul afresh wer Dory ifie 
of confusion, distrust, and distress. Yes, sir; that’s been my great fail- 
ure—a makin’ promises.” 

Mr. Tilden believes that the best way to keep a promise is to with- 
draw it, These notes nre outstanding now with a law upon our stat- 
ute-book that you will redeem them at a certain time. e best way 
is to withdraw that promise! That is his logic; and this, in order to 
secure confidence, not for the note but for the maker of the note, 
the man who withdraws the promise! 

I proceed to show you, Mr. President, by a reference to the pro- 

ngs of the convention in Saint Louis, that when the friends of 
Governor Tilden went there they went determined to carry the plank 
that was read to you without the last clause which demands the re- 
pesi of the day fixed for resumption ; but in the committee on reso- 
utions this particular ph was added by the vote of those who 
were called tionists. That clause was added t the remon- 
strance of those who supported and favored the nomination of Gnv- 
ernor Tilden. Afterward when this resolution as I have read it to you 
was to the convention General Ewing, of Ohio, dissatistied 
with the disingenuousness of this plank in the platform, seeing how 
totally ridiculous it left the Ohio democrats who the year before de- 
manded more paper money and op all plans for resumption. 
insisted upon striking out this plank that has been read to you and 
a Na provision, and I will now read from the New York 
Wold what occurred : 

General Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, at the request of several members of the com- 
mittee, presented a minority ioport as to one phrase of the platform, as follows : 

“That the following clause in the resolutions be stricken out: ‘As such 
brent we denounce e resumption clause of the act of 1875, and we here demand 

Mr me I desire to briefly state the objections to the clanse which we pro- 
— to have stricken out: It denounces one clause only of the specie-resumption 

w, the clause fixing the time for the resumption of — payments, leaving the 
rest of the act to stand unobjected to, and, by implication, approving it. But why 
does it object to the clause? Because it is destroying the business of the country 
in connection with the balance of the law? Not at all; but merely because it is a 
hinderance to spo payone the fair inference being—at any rate, if not a fairone, 
an inference that surely be drawn—that the objections of the national demo- 


tion, and the objection to that date is a hinderance to resumption, and the constrne- 
tion will be given, and with some degree of plansibility at least, that the demo- 
cratic party want resumption earlier than the day fixed. [Applause.] 


Such was the statement made by General Ewing at the time. Hear 
the answer of Mr. Dorsheimer: 

Mr. DORSHEMER. I do not propose to k $ ro- 
pose here to make a straight —— 8 6 len — a 
cheering.) By that we stand or fall. [Cheers.] If you want soft money, give 
your votes to the resolution offered by the most distinguis soft-money advo- 
cate in the United States. [Cheers and hisses.) But if you want to leave to 
the hard-money men some chance to carry their State, then stand by the re- 
pet of the committee, n was a compromise so t that a protest 

been signed by every one of the eastern democratic States, and to which I have 

ut my signature. [Cheers.] Here is a middle ground which does leave some 

Eoas ‘but if you declare, in the language of the gentleman from Ohio, {General 
Ewing, ] for a repeal forthwith, then abandon all your hopes. {Cheers.] 

No one can read this debate that occurred in the Saint Louis con- 
vention without perceiving at once that this last clause was a trick, 
a device, with a double meaning, intended to be used in different 
sections with that double meaning. In Ohio and in the Western 
States it would be held that the LY isp of the resumption clause was 
a repeal of the resumption act, and it is already being so done, while 
in New York it would be held that the repeal of the resumption clause 
was simply to vipe out of the way a hinderance to resumption, so that 
resumption could come sooner; and this double-dealing is plainly 
shown by the phraseology of the plank itself and by the debate that 
occurred there. Mr. Dorsheimer said: “ We have given you all we 
can or dare do, and we have adopted this phraseology as a compro- 
mise and there we will stand.” neral Ewing might put his own 
construction on it and Mr. Dorsheimer might put his, and this is the 
thimble-rigging manipulation in the presence of the people of the 
United States on a question that so deeply affects them; we know 
that will be the result. Governor Tilden’s letter, the whole tenor of 
it, shows a careful balancing of words. He conned and parsed over for 
more than a month words that when you read them one way mean 
so, and when you read them another way mean otherwise. It was 
carefully studied. Trained as he is in the school of Mr. Van Buren, 
or in the school of that er statesman, Talleyrand, who believed 
that words were invented to conceal thoughts, the langu is care- 
any weighed and framed so that it will read well in Indiana and 
well in New York, bearing a different interpretation wherever it is 
read, according to the humor and whim of the man who reads it. But 
Governor Hendricks states distinctly in a letter which was pub- 
lished why he wants the resumption clause e anya by the House of 
Representatives. He wrote to a Representative in Washington that 
“a repeal of the resumption clause in almost any form will elect the 
State ticket and carry the Indianapolis district.” It was the election in 
Indiana and in the Indianapolis district which cansed the House after 
eight months of weary studying and doubt to finally tremblingly send 
to us a provision to repeal a single clause of the act, and now when you 
read the act without that clause it is very hard to tell what effect 
se gel action of the House if adopted would have upon the meaning 
of the act. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ifthe Senator will yield I move that the Senate 


ourn. 
adjar DAVIS. Ishould like to ask a question before we adjourn. 
Did I understand the Senator from Ohio to say that between June 
30, 1865, and June 30, 1876, the reduction of the debt was $500,000,000 7 
4 SHERMAN. Over $500,000,000, I have given the exact figures. 
And then, on motion of Mr. EDMUNDS, (at ten o'clock and n 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, August 9, 1876. 


The House met at twelveo’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
I. L. TOWNSEND. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


PARTITION OF REAL ESTATE IN THE DISTRICT, 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I ask unanimons consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. No. 3168) relating to partition of real 
estate in the District of Columbia, with an amendment by the Sen- 
ate, for the purpose of moving that the House non-concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment and ask a committee of conference. 

0 was no objection, and the bill was taken from the Speaker’s 
table. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I move that the House non-concur in the Sen- 


hin- | ate amendment and ask a committee of conference. 


The motion was agreed to. 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
Mr. WADDELL. I desire to renew the motion I made yesterday. 
T ask unanimons consent to take from the Speaker’s table and puton 
its the bill (S. No, 1021) allowing the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company to carry the mails in their new iron steamships. I pro 
to offer an amendment to correct the date by striking out “7th Feb- 


ciatio party to the specie-resumption law are confined only to the date for resump- | ruary, 1865,” and inserting “17th February, 1865,” 


1876. 
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There was no objection, and the bill was taken from the Speaker's 
table, and read a tirst and second time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read. It authorizes the Postmaster-General to accept 
from the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, for service in transporting 
the mails of the United States between San Francisco and China, the 
steamships City of Sidney, City of New York, and City of San Fran- 
cisco, the same being new iron American-built ships of more than 
three thousand tons register; said iron steamships to be substituted 
for any wooden side-wheel steamers now lawfully doing service un- 
der the act of Congress of February 7, 1865; provided that nothing 
contained in the bill shall be construed as 8 reviving, or rec- 
ognizing any claim e ee or as a basis of any claim which 
may hereafter be preferred, against the United States by said steam- 
ship company growing out of any existing law or contract whatever, 
except such as may lawfully exist under the law of February 7, 1865. 

Mr. RANDALL. Lask the gentleman from North Carolina whether 
this bill in any way extends the subsidy heretofore granted. 

Mr. WADDELL. Not at all. The committees of both Houses were 
particularly careful in framing the language of the bill. As the 
name Pacific Mail Steamship Company was not of a very odorous one, 
we were on our guard and tried to protect the Government from any 
5 whatever. 

Mr. RANDALL, .The subsidy, if I understand it rightly, expires 
in two years. 

Mr. WADDELL. The contract expires next January. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. Next December. 

Mr. WADDELL. The sum and substance of the matter is this: 
Under the contract of February 17, 1865, for carrying the mails the 
steamships were described in the contract and were to be of a par- 
ticular character. Since that time this company has built new iron 
steamships, and when it went to the Department to obtain the priv- 
ilege of carrying the mails in them the Department decided that un- 
der the law the mails could not be carried in any other character of 
steamships than those described in the contract. On behalf of the 
committee, in order to correct an error of date, I move to amend the 
bill by striking out “7” and inserting “17,” After the word “ Febru- 
ary,” wherever it occurs in the bill, so that it will read “ February 
17, 1865.“ And in order to obviate an objection which was suggested 
to me yesterday by some gentlemen on this floor I will move, with 
theconsent of the Committee on the Post- Office and Post-Roads, tostrike 
out the last clause of the proviso, which is as follows: “ Except such 
as may lawfully exist under the law of February 7, 1865, above re- 
ferred to.” 

Mr. RANDALL, I ask that the Clerk again read the proviso, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed as creating, reviving, 
or recognizing any claim now pending, or as the basis of any claim which may 
hereafter be preferred, against the United States by said steamship company, grow- 
ing out of any law or contract whatever. 

Mr. RANDALL. That might by inference imply that we recog- 
nized tne fact that there is a claim, which we ought not to do. 

Mr. WADDELL. Those who had charge of the bill thought they 
had excluded any claim. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL] can suggest any other lan that will better protect 
the Government the committee will agree to it. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman can readily see that, not having 
the contract before me, it is impossible for me to suggest the proper 
, language to protect the United States. Iam perfectly willing, so 
far as I am concerned, to say that the transportation of these mails 
shall be transferred from the side-wheel steamers to the iron steam- 
ers of this company. 

Mr. WADDELL. That is all this bill is intended to accomplish. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not think the Clerk read all of that proviso. 

Mr. WADDELL. I have moved to strike out the last portion of 
the proviso, to obviate an objection which has been suggested. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let that portion be read. 

The Cletk read as follows: 

3 5 as may lawfully exist under the law of February 7, [17,] 1865, above 

Mr. GARFIELD. I think it would be safer for the Government 
not to strike out these words. It seems to me they ought to be in 
rather than out. 

Mr. RANDALL. Not the last clause. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Yes; that clause adds nothing, and I think it 

ought to stand, 

. RANDALL. That very exception might recognize the exist- 
ence of a claim. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I hope the House will not strike out those words. 
If you strike them out, you will by exception recognize the claim, 

Mr. RANDALL. I am very timid about legislation in reference to 
these steamship companies, and particularly this one. 

Mr. WADDELL. at is what made us try to guard this bill in 
the way we have done. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I would suggest that the fol- 
lowing be inserted in place of the part proposed to be stricken out: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed to deprive said 


company of its compensation for ocean-mail service under the contract made by 
authority of an act of February 17, 1865. 


That will make everything clear. 


Mr. WADDELL. I do not know that I have any objection to that. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Let it be added to what is in the bill, without 
striking out that last clause. 

Mr. RANDALL. No, strike that out. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. It only gives the company the 
amount it gets to-day by the act of 1865. By seking eos the last 
clause, without inserting anything, the company may be deprived of 
the subsidy which it has been receiving all the time. Therefore I 
suggest this amendment. Is it satisfactory? 

Mr. LUTTRELL. There seems to be some misunderstanding in 
relation to this. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not think it is necessary to put that in. 
There is no danger that the company will not get all that the law 
ever intended to give them gr by implication can give them. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I want tosay to my colleague 
[Mr. RANDALL] that, if this exception is stricken out and my amend- 
ment not allowed to goin, the steamship company cannot get the 
subsidy it now gets every month. Striking out that clause strikes 
out all contracts whatever. 

Mr. RANDALL. O, no. 

Mr. WADDELL. I think the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. RANDALL. There has been an 185 riation heretofore made, 
5 1 3 rightly, to comply wit al the contracts we are 

und by. 

Mr. GARFIELD. If the gentleman is right, striking out this por- 
tion of the proviso will nullify all the appropriations heretofore made. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. If this praon of the proviso is stricken out and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TOWNSEND ] is not permitted 
to oller the amendment he has just read, the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company will not be allowed to receive the compensation now given 
them every month for carrying the mails. 

Mr. RANDALL. I shall object to any amendment being made, ex- 
cept such as the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads recom- 
mend, unless it can be printed so that we can examine and fully un- 
derstand it. 

Mr, LUTTRELL. Then I ask that the bill go through, as the com- 
mittee of the House and the Senate have passed it without amend- 
ment. We have examined it carefully and guarded it well. We were 
very cautious in this matter. I am willing, however, that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. TOWNSEND] should place any amend- 
ment on it that he desires; all we ask is that the company shall be 
allowed to substitute iron steamers instead of the old wooden steam- 
ers which are now almost useless. 

Mr. RANDALL, I think the committee are right in moving to 
strike out the last clause of the proviso, and I trust that the gentle- 
man will now call the previous question on the bill. 

Mr. WADDELL. I call for the previous question. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I do not wish to imperil the passage of the bill 
by placing any amendment upon it. The iron steamers are now lying 
at San Francisco, and we desire to haye them substituted for the 
wooden steamers, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair wishes to understand the 
situation. Did the gentleman from North Carolina demand the pre- 
vious question to the exclusion of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. TOWNSEND ?] 

Mr. WADDELL. I demanded the previous question to the exclusion 
of the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RANDALL. Which member from Pennsylvania? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that there is 
an amendment coming from the committee. He desires to know if 
the gentleman from North Carolina admits the amendment of the 
gentleman from Fennsylvania, [Mr. TOWNSEND. } 

Mr. WADDELL. I do not. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered ; 
and under the operation thereof the amendments offered by Mr. WAD- 
DELL were agreed to. 

The question recurred upon the third reading of the bill as amended. 

Mr. HAM. I ask leave to offer a substitute to the proviso. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That cannot be done under the opera- 
tion of the previous question. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I ask that it be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is notin order except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. LAPHAM. If the gentleman from North Carolina will hear it 
I think he will assent to it. 

The SPEAKER pro Is there objection to the reading of 
the any pi proposed by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. 


LAPHAM ay 

Mr. WADDELL. Yes, sir; I object. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. LUTTRELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pa ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GARFIELD. [I call for the regular order. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN SCOUTS. 


Mr. BANNING. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill of the Senate concerning the employment of Indian 
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scouts, which ought to be passed at this time. [Loud cries of “ Regu- 
lar order.”] 
POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I rise to a privileged question. I desire 
to present to the House the report of the majority of the Committee 
on the Post-Ofice and Post-Roads in relation to their investigation 
of the affairs of that Department. I will state that the committee is 
authorized, as I understand, to report at any time, and that the mi- 


nority report is ready. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the committee authorized to re- 
port at soy time? ° 
Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Yes, sir. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. en the Chair will receive the re- 


rt. - 

125 CONGER. Is this a matter of higher privilege than tlie mat- 
ter before the House under the call for the regular order? We are 
acting now on a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that this matter is 
of higher privilege. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I will state that this matter will only 
occupy a moment. I move that the report be printed and laid upon 
the tablé, and yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
to present the views of the minority of the committee. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I present the views of the minority 
with the same request that has been made by the chairman of the 
committee. 

The report of the majority of the committee and the views of the 
minority were ordered to be printed and laid upon the table. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I desire to have it understood that these 
reports are not to be brought back by a motion to reconsider. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No motion to reconsider has been 
entered. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois, No, but I ask that the order be made by 
unanimous consent that the matter shall not be brought back by a 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is there any matter for the action of the House 
connected with the report? 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. There is none at all. 

There was no objection, and the order was made, 


ANNIE GIBSON YATES. 


Mr. BAGBY. I report from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
which was authorized to report upon this subject at any time, the 
bill (H. R. No. 3964) granting a pension to Annie Gibson Yates. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

That the Secre 
to place on the 
sion-laws, the name of Annie Gibson Yates, widow of George 
tain in the United States Army, who was killed at the battle of the Li 
on the 25th day of June, age ra pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 

acl 


The report was read. Itstates that George W. Yates was a captain 
in the service of the United States in the Seventh Regiment of 
Cavalry and was killed in the battle with the Indians June 25, 1876, 
leaving his widow, Annie Gibson Yates, and three infant children 
surviving him; that he was killed in the service of the United States 
and in the line of duty. The committee therefore recommend the 

of the bill. 

Mr. CONGER. My recollection is that this bill was recommitted 
with instructions to the committee to report the names of widows of 
other soldiers who were killed in the same engagement. 

Mr, BAGBY. This bill for the relief of Mrs, Yates has no connec- 
tion with the bill to which the gentleman alludes. 

Mr. CONGER. I am informed that the instructions in regard to 
other persons interested in a measure of this kind related to another 
bill. Itherefore make no objection to this. 

The bill was ordered to be ss deen and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BAGBY moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pepa and also moved that the motion, to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 


PASSAGE, OF PACIFIC MAIL SUBSIDY. 


Mr. LYNDE. I rise to make a privileged report under the instruc- 
tions of the Committee on the Judiciary, which I ask may be printed 
and recommitted, and also printed in the RECORD. : 

Mr. MILLS. Let it be understood that the report shall not be 
brought back on a motion to reconsider. 

A MEMBER. What is the subject of the report? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the introductory 
paragraph of the report, which will show its subject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom were referred the papers and testi- 
mony taken by the Committee of Ways and Means of the Forty-third Congress, 
with instructions to inquire what action should be taken by the Honse in reference 
to the persons now members of the House charged with complicity in the alleged 
comet use of money to procure the passage of an act providing for an additional 
subsidy in theChina mail service during the Forty-second Congre, and with giving 
false tôstimony in relation thoreto before the Committee of Ways aud Mcans of 
the Forty-third Congress, have considered the same and report 


Mr. LORD. I am instructed by certain members of the Judici 
Committee to present a minority report upon the same matter, whic 
I desire to have printed and recommitted, and also printed in the 
RECORD along with the majority report. 

Mr. HALE. Not to be brought back on a motion to reconsider ? 

Mr, WILSON, of Iowa. What is the object of having these re- 
ports printed in the Recorp? If printed as a document we shall get 
it from the document room. 

Mr. LORD. We ask to have the reports printed in the RECORD 
because the Judiciary Committee think it ought to be done for the 
p of getting the matter before Congress. 

The SP. pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Iowa ob- 
ject to the printing of the reports in the Recorp? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I understand that under the order of the 
House they will be printed in document form and can be obtained 
by us from the docnment room. 

Mr. HOAR. My friend from Iowa will remember that any member 
by calling for the reading of these reports can have them printed in 
the RECORD; and the making of this order without the reading 
saves time, 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. My object was to ascertain the reason for 
asking the poste. in the RECORD. 

Mr. BANKS. I will tell the gentleman. If the report be printed 
in the RECÒRD, it will appear at once and can be read by us to-mor- 
row. If printed merely in document form, it may be two weeks be- 
fore we Bot it, and not one man in fifty will see it in that form. 

Mr. FRYE. And it is a subject which when it comes before the 
House will undoubtedly provoke very extensive discussion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If no objection be made these reports 
will be ordered to be printed and recommitted, not to be brought 
back on a motion to reconsider, and also to be priuted in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

The reports are as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom were referred the pay and testi- 
mony taken by the Committee of Ways and Means of the Forty-third 8 with 
instructions 10 inquire what action should be taken by the House in reference to 
the 8 now members of this House charged with complicity in the alleged cor- 
rupt use of money to procure the passage of an act providing for an additional su 
sidy in the China mail-service during the Forty-second Con and with giving 
false testimony in relation thereto before the Committee of Ways and Means of the 
Forty-third Congress, have considered the same, and report: 

That the Committee of Ways and Means of the Forty-third Congress, after a 
thorough investigation of the charge that a large sum of money was used to secure 
the through Congress of an increased annual appropriation to the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, in the nature of a subsidy, report, among other things: 
The results of the evidence are that about $900,000 was disb upon the alle- 
args that it was used in aid of the passage of the act now under investigation; 

t about $565,000 ap; to have been paid to the exclusive use of persons hav- 
ing no official connection with such legislation; and that the disposition of the re- 
maining $335,000 remains in doubt upon the evidence presented, but without any 
eder eee g that it was a reward paid to any person at that time a member 
of either House of Congress; and that the uncertainty attending the disposition of 

is latter sum is owing to the refusal of WILIIAu S. Kine to testify the truth, aud 
to the failure or refusal of Joux G. SCHUMAKER to present all the facts which the 
committee believe it was in his power to give.” 


The committee report the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That a copy of the testimony taken before the Committee of Ways and 
8 the question of a corrupt use of money to procure the Lape of an 
act p ding for an additional subsidy for the China mail-service be vored to 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, to bo by him laid before the House at 
the first sessiun of the Forty-fourth Congress, to the end that they may make 
further at and take due action upon the questions affecting WILLIAM S. KING 
and Jonx G. UMAKER, and further pretend therein as they shall deem just. 

Reslved, That the Clerk of this House transmit to the Unitel States district 
attorney a copy of the evidence taken before the Committee of Ways and Means 
5 5 the question of a corrupt use of money to procure the I of an act pro- 

ding for an additions! subsidy for the China mail-service, with direction to lay so 
much of the same as relates to the truth of the testimony civen by WILLIAM S. KING 
and Jonx G. Scuumaken, before the grand jury of said District, for such action as 
the law seems to require. 

Tho above resolutions were adopted by the House, and a copy of the evidenco 
taken before the Committee of Ways antl Means upon the question of a corrupt 
use of money to procure the passage of an act providing for an additional subsidy 
for the China mail-service has been transmitted to the United States district at- 
trey te ma District of Columbia by the Clerk of the House in accordance with 

resolution. 


ment or indictment of a Tae jury.” 
Your committee are o ee that the Housa of Representatives has no author- 
ity to take jurisdiction o 
vions Congress. This is purely a legislative body, and entirely unsuited for the 
trial of crimes, Tho fifth section of tho first article of the Constitution authorizes 
“each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its members for dis- 
orderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member." This 
power is evidently given to enable each House to exercise its constitntional func- 
tion of legislation unobstructed. It cannot vestin Congress a jurisdiction to try a 
member for an offense committed before his election; for such offense a mem- 
ber, like any other citizen, is amenable to the courts alone. Within four years 
after the adoption of the first ten amendments to the Constitution, Humphrey Mar- 
a Senatcr of the United States from Kentucky, was charged by the Legisla- 
ture of his State with the crime of perjury, and the memorial was r eite 
the governor to the Senate for its action. The committee to whom it was re 
reported against the jn: isdiction of the Senate, and bow 
That in a case of this kind no person can be held to answer for an infamous 
crime rnless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, and that in all such 
rosecutions the accused ought to be tried by an imparti of the State or dis- 
ict wherein the crime shall have been committed. Until he is legally convicted, 
the principles of the Constitution and of the common law concur in presuming that 
he is innocent. “And they are also of opinion that as the Constitution does not give 
uris‘liction to the Senate, the consent of the party cannot give it, ahd that there- 
re the said memorial ought to be dismissed. 


1876. 
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This report was adopted by a vote of 16 to 7. This is the construction given to 
sail section in the first case presented to either House after its adoption by the 
statesmen who framed the Constitution, and we think itan authority which should 
control tho case before the committee. We know of no public interest which will 
le promoted by further investivaiion. Your committee therefore recommend that 
the House leave these charges where they now are, in court, to be finally adjudi- 
cated and disposed of without auy interposition or further action of the House. 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


The undersigned members of thie Judiciary Committee, to whom was referred the 
resolution of the 24th of January last, sct forth in the report of the majority, re- 


spectfally report: 

That the only question now presented to the Honse is the question of jurisdic- 
115 which question arises er the last clause of section 5 of article lof the Con- 
stitution : 


“Fach House may determine the rules of its proceedin its members 
for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member.” 

It will be seen that there are no words of limitation on the power to expel, which 
seems to have been left to the good sense and discretion of each House; in other 
words, docs not the Constitution refer 1a/ler to the fitness of the member to hold 
the office, resting on considerations of public justice and policy, than to the time of 
hisclection? Yet the undersigned do not deny but that there are limitations on the 
power of this House arising from the circumstances of particular cases, and the 
relations of this House to the Pariana of an accused member; therefore, as 
will bo seen, the undersigned need not urther in this case than to assert juris- 
diction, because the offenses complained of wero not known to the constituents of 
the members in question until after their election. 

Without asserting the guilt of the accused it is sufficient to say that the grava- 
men of the charges made against them is that one of them (Mr. SCHUMAKER) re- 
ccived the sum of $275,000 and the other, (Mr. KIx q,) while an officer of the House, 
$75,000 for the gpn of purchasing tho votes of members of the 8 for a 
subsidy to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, and it is conceded that * 
een 55 such money by them was not known to their constituents until 

iéir election. 

It is also alleged that one of the members (Mr. Krxc) testified falsely concerning 
the moneys received by him before his election to the present House and that the 
other (Mr. ScHUMAKER) so testified after his election to the present House before a 
committee of the Forty-third Congress. 

The fact that the questions involved as to the guilt of the accused members have 
been referred to the courts of the District of Columbia does not and cannot affect 
the question of jurisdiction, nor in any manner release the House from its daty in 
the premises, as has been beld in the cases of Kilbourn and Bel 

e case of Humphrey Marshall referred to in the report of the majority is not 
a case in 7 5 He was accused of the crime of perjury committed before a State 
court in Kentucky; a majority of the Senate concluded that he was entitled to a 
trial before a jury; if the members in the cases before this Congress were accused 
of the crime of nry committed in a State court, in dealing with the question 
entirely different considerations might be presented. The committee of the Senate 
in the case of Marshall say, “ That in a case of this kind no person can be hold to 
answer for an infamous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 


nry. 

j This decision, however, only relates to trials in court in the administration of 
criminal justice, and not to protective justice by proceedings on impeachment or 
expulsion from either House of Congress. Without now discussing or deciding 
the question to what depths of infamy a member must have sunk, if condoned by 
his constifuents, before the House should exercise the power to expel him, or with- 
out aoe there is any depth of infamy which if so condoned would au- 
thorize such expulsion, it is sufficient to say that in the cases before the House the 
offenses as alleged related directly to the attempted corruption of members of the 
Congress of the United States, which crime or crimes, wherever ori, „were 
eee as alleged, in the District of Columbia or within the halls of the 

apito 

In the State of New York, in the case of George G. Barnard, one of the justices 
of its supreme court, he was held liable to impcachment for offenses committed by 
him before he was elected to the tei m of office which he then held. The senate of 
that State has asserted the same principle. š 

The Senato of the United States has recently held jurisdiction in a case in which 
yr alleged limitation, if any, forbidding it, is found in the words of the Constitu- 

on. 

The undersigned therefore recemmend the 8 of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the House of Representative j ion i 


I am of the opinion that the House ought not to assume jurisdiction of a case 
where a member is charged with having sworn falsely at a time prior to his elec- 
tion, especially if such member has been indicted therefor before the proper E 
cial tribunal, and pending his trial. But whero the chargo is that a member of the 
House has received money to be used by him to corrupt png in Congress, for 
which offense no indictment has been found, I think the House ma: * take 
jurisdiction, though the offenses charged were committed prior to ection. I 
am desirous that an inquiry be made to ascertain whether this latter offense has 
been committed by either or both of the accused members, and for that purpose, 
and to that extent, I concur in the report of the minority of the committee. 
t GEO. W. McCRARY. 
VENEZUELAN CLAIMS, 


Mr. SPRINGER. The Committee on ee Affairs, to whom was 
referred the message of the President of the United States, with ac- 
east pink correspondence relative to the Venezuelan mixed com- 
mission, and also sundry memorials on that subject, have had the 
same under consideration, and have directed me to submit a report. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Is this a unanimous report? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Itis. 

Mr. HALE. How is this a privileged report? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will state that this is the unanimous report of 
the committee so far as the recommendations are concerned, although 
certain members of the committee have appended their own explana- 


tions to the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Hasthe committee the right to report 
on this subject at any time? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir, under the resolution of the House, 

Mr. HALE. How has it that right? 

Mr. SPRINGER. More than forty-eight hours ago the report was 


read to the minority of the committee, and their explanations accom- 
pany it. 

Mr. HALE. Why, Mr. Speaker, it is not forty-eight hours since the 
resolution to which the gentleman refers was passed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is exactly forty-eight hours now. 

Mr. HALE, Why, the resolution was adopted at five o’clock on last 
Monday evening. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest if no member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs objects, certainly it must be right. ; 

Mr. SPRINGER. This is the unanimous report of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. HALE. It does not by any means follow. The resolution agreed 
to the other night was adopted after full deliberation, and I do not 
propose it shall be broken here in any case whatever. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will state, Mr. Speaker, that the question was 
asked at the time whether reports which were unanimous could not 
come in at any time, and the gentleman from Maine expressly stated 
there would be no objection to them. 

Mr. HALE. I said that in any case where both sides of the com- 
mittee wanted to report. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And that is the case here. 

Mr. HALE. I said in such cases consent would be granted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This is a unanimous report. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know anything of that kind. There is no 
member of the minority of this committee that comes in and asks to 
have this report considered. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The minority of the committee ean speak for 
itself. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Monror] who sits near the 
gentleman is a member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. HALE. If the gentleman from Ohio, as a member of the mi- 
nority of that committee, states that he wants this matter to come up 
now, I have nothing further to say. Otherwise it is not clearly here 
under that rule we adopted on Monday. The gentleman from New 
York will bear me out in that. 

Mr. BEEBE. I will say this: I did not understand the arrange- 
ment, so far as I am concerned, as does the gentleman from Maine. 
However, I learn that such was his understanding and so have held 
back my report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there is no objection then by any 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the Chair understands 
= ea may be made. If there is objection the Chair must enforce 

e rule, 

Mr. HALE. I leave the objection entirely to the minority of the 
committee, 

Mr. MILLS. Itis privileged, as the minority has consented to the 
making of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unquestionably. 

Mr. BANKS. What is this report in reference to? Is it the Ven- 
ezuclan investigation ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BANKS. As a member of that committee I object to its being 
published now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. On what ground? 

Mr. HALE. This shows the wisdom of my calling attention to the 
matter. 

Mr. BANKS, The resolution accompanying the report is sus 
of judgment on the part of the Government. The 55 9 eee 
the whole matter, and expresses conclusions from which the minority 
of the committee dissent, myself positively, in regard to it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman’s dissent is part of the report. 

Mr. BANKS. We have not considered the question, nor is the tes- 
timony in. It does not belong to the resolution. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman’s dissent is on record as part of 


the pag ope 

Mr. BANKS. No, my assent is to the resolution reported; but my 
dissent is to the conclusion of the report. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Do I understand the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts to object to the consideration of the report now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must sustain the point of 
order made under the rule adopted on Monday, and the report cannot 
be received at this time, objection being made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, a member of that committee. 


MISSISSIPPI INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. I rise to a privileged report from the Com- 
mittee on Printing. Iam instructed by that committee to report back 
a concurrent resolution from the Senate that four thousand copies of 
the report of the Special Committee to Investigate the Late Election 
in Mississippi, with the views of the minority, be printed for the use 
of the Senate, with the following amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ Senate,” in the last line, add the following: “And House of 
3 1,500 copies for the use of the Senate, and 2,500 copies for the use 
of the Houseof Representatives ;" so it will read: 

Resolved by the Senate, (the House of Representatives concurring,) That iy ag arg 
of the of the Special Committee to Investigate the late Election in Missis- 
sippi, the views of the minority, be printed for the use of the Senate and House 


wi 
of Re resentatives; 1.500 copies for the use of the Senate, and 2,500 copies for the 
use of the House. 


Mr. HALE. Let me ask the gentleman reporting this what is the 
customary course in such cases? I see here the Senate has passed a 
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resolution, as I understand, et for the printing of 4,000 copies 
of this valuable report, with the expectation that the House com- 
mittee would report an additional number for the use of the House. 
As I listened to the reading, it seemed to me the committee had taken 
the number the Senate fixed for that body, and distributed it to both 
the bodies. Is it not 3 give the Senate the number of 
copies of any particular report that its Committee on Printing recom- 
mends and is acceded to by the Senate, and then for the House, in- 
dependent of that, to order an additional number? I do not see why 
we should cut down the number called for by the Senate, which is 
four thousand copies, to fifteen hundred copies. The report is on an 
important subject-matter. It has 1 given rise to debate in the 
Senate, which will undoubtedly be prolonged; and whenever the 
matter comes up here it will be treated as a matter of very grave and 
almost vital interest. The number of copies called for b Senate 
does not seem to me to be too large for that body; and if we have 
cae as many here, I do not think that would be too large for this 
ouse. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. I presume the gentleman from Maine is cor- 
rect in his statement of the course which hasbeen pursued in the past. 
Some of the members of the Senate were anxious that action should 
be taken upon this matter. The resolution was sent here for con- 
currence on 1 of the House, because the printing of four thou- 
sand copies would cost a greater sum than 8500. And as we had here- 
tofore during this session in other matters made a division of copies, 
we made a division in this case. This is not discriminating against 
one body or in favor of the other. 

Mr. HALE. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Ohio that he 
allow me to move an amendment. As I have said, this is a very im- 
portant matter. If we make the number for the Senate, say three 
thousand copies, and for the House six thousand copies, that will be 
only nine thousand copies of the report for both bodies. And I am 
very sure that that number will speedily be exhausted, because the 

ublic interest—and it is not confined to one party—in the question 
is very great. I would like to move the amendment I have indi- 


cated. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. As the gentleman from Maine is perhaps 
aware, the reports of the majority and minority of the committee are 
being published broadcast throughout the land; and if it had not 
been the wish of the Senate to have this number of copies printed I 
should not have given my assent. 

Mr. HALE. What does the gentleman mean? Does he mean that 
they are being published in the anthony sia 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. Yes; when published in the prominent news- 
ag 5 they are within reach of and read by the people of the country. 

. HALE. Still I think the publication in the newspapers is not 
sufficient. 

Mr. RANDALL. This is a campaign document, I suppose, and the 
Senate desired to have it published. 

Mr. HALE. If it be a campaign document it is a campaign docu- 
ment on both sides. One of the ablest of the democratic Senators has 
made a minority report. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let each side print what they think proper. 

Mr. HALE. I think that would scarcely be a good rule. We 
publish as congressional documents important reports that have a 
political bearing and publish them generally very freely, although 


the newspa and party associations publish them aside from that. 
It does not follow because a report from a committee on a grave sub- 
ject-matter which has been discussed as this has been on both sides 


and reported on both sides has political bearings that it should on 
that account be given the go-by here. 

Mr. RANDALL. We do not give it the go-by any more than you 
give the go-by to the ‘if aig of other cag Sr which you print 
only up to the amount fixed by law, $500. We do not desire to incur 
an unlimited expense in printing such documents. 

Mr. HALE. It is av saving that can be effected here, 
This is a subject-matter which I do not think the gentleman can afford 


an nny-wise wisdom upon. 

Me RANDALL. I am es reminded that this investigation of af- 
fairs in the State of Mississippi was conducted just as other investi- 
gations have been conducted in this House, and to which the gentle- 
man from Maine has objected; that is, in a secret. manner. 

Mr. HALE. I fail to see in the discussions in the Senate any com- 
plaint on that score. 

Mr. REAGAN. Then the gentleman from Maine has not examined 
the minority report. The investigation was conducted in secret, 
against the votes of both of the democratic members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HALE. I was speaking of the discussions in the Senate. I do 
not think that information upon this important matter should be 
suppressed or should be kept from the people. I think both of the 
reports should be freely published. 

r. RANDALL. This is but an entering-wedge for the printing by 
Congress of political documents. The investigation was gotten up 
in my judgment for political purposes only. You made the same 
charge against us that we have been conducting these investigations 
for political purposes. And yet, perhaps for that reason, we asked 
for the printing of no additional copies of the reports. 

Mr. HALE. Have we on our side ever objected to the printing of 
additional copies ? 
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Mr. RANDALL. The printing of additional copies involves a large 
1 “ag which I am unwilling to incur. 

. HALE. Iask the gentleman from Ohio to allow me to offer 
the amendment I have indicated, that I may take the sense of the 
House u it. i 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. I think, Mr. S er, that the number pro- 
vided for is amply sufficient, with the publication of these documents 
through the newspapers of the country. 

Mr. HALE. Does the gentleman decline to allow me to offer my 
amendment simply to try the sense of the House on increasing the 
number of copies of these reports? The gentleman can shut me out 
if he chooses. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. I should not shut the gentleman out if my 
mind were not clear upon the point. I must decline to admit his 
amendment. 

Mr. HALE, All I want is a vote upon it. I put it in that way 
iggy a aid in the diffusion of intelligence upon this subject-mat- 
ter. N the gentleman can shut me out if he chooses. All I ask is 
a vo 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. If this resolution would shut out a dissemi- 
nation of these reports from the people of the country I should not 
hesitate a moment to permit the amendment to go in, but the gentle- 
man knows the principal part of both the reports has been or will be 
published in every prominent paper in the country. 

Mr. HALE, That is just my point; we want an authentic official 
report and not one culled and picked by newspaper editors to go out 
to the people. We want the official report to be sent to each citizen. 
Ido not want that the New York newspapers or the Boston newspa- 
pers shall tell what is in the report. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. As I understand it, the newspapers do not 
cull or pick from the reports ; 8 publish them in full. One 
of the reports was published in a Washington paper. 

Mr. HALE. Not in full. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. The principal points were published. 

Mr. HALE. But the report was not published in full. I ask the 
gentleman if he will allow me to submit my amendment to a vote ? 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. For the reasons I have already stated, I must 
decline to allow a vote on that amendment. 

Mr. GARFIELD. [hope my colleague [Mr. VANCE] will allow mea 
moment. Iwant tosay that the report involves the integrity of a whole 
State and the validity of its Legislature and its elections under that 
Legislature, and there can hardly be a graver question than that which 
raises the question whether a State Legislature was legally organized 
or not. This is a complete report of both parties, and they ask that 
it be printed. It seems to me only fair that an official document shall 
not be garbled, but that the full statement of the case shall go to the 
country. Iam sure that gentlemen on the other side will not put 
themselves in the attitude of suppressing the report. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would suppress any report that proposes to re- 
duce a State of this Union to a territorial condition simply because 
the . . of that State happen to vote for a certain political party. 

Mr. GARFIELD. If that were true, and I were in the gentleman’s 

lace, I would ask that the report be printed and sent into every 
let in the country. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. I call the previous question. 

The question was put on seconding the previous question; and on 
a division there were—ayes 81, noes 63. 

So the previous question was seconded. 

The question recurred upon ordering the main question. 

Mr. HALE. I call for the yeas and nays on ordering the main 
question, so as to give us an opportunity of putting in my amend- 
ment if the main question be voted down. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. The gentleman will understand that the 
Senate asked for only four thousand copies, and the only difference 
between our ak is that we ask the distribution of a part of these 
copies to the House. 

r. HALE. But my amendment cuts the Senate out of one thou- 
sand copies and gives us six thousand. 

The ene was taken; and there were—yeas 104, nays 63, not 
voting 118; as follows: 


son, Stone. Terry, ‘Thomas, T) npea Throckmorton, Tucker, Turney, John L. 
Vance, Robert B. Vance, Waddell, Erastus Wells, Whitthorne, Alpheus S. Will- 
iams, James Williams, James D. Williams, Jeremiah N. Williams, amin Wil- 


and Yeates—104, 
AYS—Messrs. George A. 
Brown, Horatio C. Burchard, Dan 
ford, Davy, Eames, Evans, Fort, Foster, Frye, Garfield, Hale, Benjamin W. Harris, 
Hoar, Hurlbut, ee, Joyce, Kimball, Lapham, Lawrence, Lynch, MacDougall, 
McCrary, McDill, Miller, Nash, illiam A. Phillips, 
Pierce, Plaisted, N Potter, Pratt, pea d Rusk, Sampson, Sinnickson, 
th, Strait, Tarbox, Thornburgh, Mee Wine ee 
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NOT VOTING—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, William H. Baker, Banks, Bass, Bell, 
Bliss, Blount, Bradley, John Young Brown, Buckner, Samuel D. Burchard. John 
II. Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, Cason, Chapin, Chittenden, Cochrane, Collins, 
Cook, Cowan, Cray Culberson, Darrall, De Bolt, Denison; Dobbins, Douglas, 
Dunnell, Egbert, In Ely, Freeman, Fuller, Gibson, Glover, Goode, Goodin, 
Robert Hamilton, Haralson, Henry R. Harris, Hartridge, Hatcher, Hathorn, Hays, 
Hendee, Henderson, Henkle, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hill, Hoge, Holman, Hooker, 
Hoskins, Hubbell, Hunter, Jenks, Frank Jones, Kasson, Kelley, King, Lamar, 
George M. Landers, Lane, Leavenworth, Le Moyne, Lord, Magoon, Meade, Mil- 
liken, Money, Monroe, Morrison, Neal, O’Brien, Oliver, Phelps, John F. Ph 
Platt, Purman, James B. Reilly, Robinson, Miles Ross. eski Ross, Sayler, 
Schleicher, Schumaker, Seelye, William E. Smith, N Stow 
Swann, Teese, Martin I. Townsend, Waldron, Charles C. B. Walker, 
Walker, Alexander S. Wallace, John W. Wallace, Walling, Wals 
Wheeler, White, Whitehouse, Wi ton, Wike, Andrew Williams, Charles G. 
Williams, Willis, Wilshire, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Woodworth, and 
Young—118. 

Daring the roll-call, 

Mr. HOUSE said: My colleague, Mr. Youn«, is detained from the 
House on account of sickness. 

Mr. SCALES. I desire to state that my colleague on the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs from Arkansas, Mr, WILSHIRE, is absent from 
the House npon committee work. 

Mr. FREEMAN. I am paired with Mr. CALDWELL, of Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I am paired with the gentleman from 
Kentucky, Mr. MILLIKEN. If he were present I would vote “no.” 

Mr. WILLIS. Iam paired with my colleague, Mr. LEAVENWORTH. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. I desire to state that my colleague, Mr. 
WALLING, is absent by leave of the House. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The question was upon the amendment reported from the Commit- 
tee on Printing, to add after the word “ Senate,” in the last line of the 
resolution, the following: 

And Honse of 8 1,500 copies for the use of the Senate and 2,500 
copies for the use of the Honse of Representatives. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The question then was upon concurring in the resolution as 
amended. 

Mr. REAGAN. ' Before the House votes on that question, I desire 
to say one word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate is not now in order. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 75, 
noes 7. 

Mr. POPPLETON. No quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER 125 tempore. No npr having voted, the Chair 
under the rule will order tellers; and appoints Mr. VANCE, of Ohio, 
and Mr. PAGE to act as tellers. 

The tellers took their places; but before the House proceeded to 


vote, 

Mr. POPPLETON said: I will withdraw the point of order that no 
quorum voted. 

5 pro tempore. Is there any demand for a further 
count 

There being no call for a further count, the resolution, as amended, 
was declared to be concurred in. 

Mr, VANCE, of Ohio, moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was concurred in; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING THE AGRICULTURAL REPORTS. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
No. 1036 be taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. No. 1036) to provide for the 
printing and distribution of the reports of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for the years 1874 and 1875 was taken from the Speaker's 
table, read a first and second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. PAGE. I call for the re; order. 

Mr. CROUNSE. Irise to e a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man to make a privileged report. 

UNITED STATES SURVEYS AND SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS. 


Mr. CROUNSE. I am directed by the Committee on Public Lands, 
to whom was referred the joint resolution of the House No. 161, author- 
izing the Secretary of State to publish a history of the several sur- 
veys and scientific expeditions by the United States during the pres- 
ent century, to report the same back, with a recommendation that it 
do pass. This joint resolution was referred to the committee a few 
days since with leave to report it at any time. 

The joint resolution directs the Secretary of State to cause to be 
prepared and published a brief history of the several surveys and 
scientific e itions ordered and prosecuted by the United States 
during the century just closed, including in said history the various 
foreign and oceanic expeditions, the surveys of the coast and of the 
lakes, and the several topographical, scientific, and military surveys 
of the interior, the same to be reported to Con as soon as practi- 
cable, said history uot to exceed eight hun ages octavo; and to 
enable the Secretary to inte effect the resolution the sum of 
$7,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is appropriated. 
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Mr. RANDALL. I wonld like to ask the gentleman whether, in his 
opinion, that amount of money will complete the work ? 

Mr. CROUNSE. I am so advised upon consultation with the proper 
authorities, 

Mr. GARFIELD. When I first drew up this joint resolution, I put 
in the sum of $10,000. The Librarian of Congress, who is an expert 
in all such matters, told me that he thought that $7,500 would be 
sufficient, and on that hiut and suggestion I cut the amount down to 
$7,500. I think this will be one of the most interesting centennial 
records of the poro of this country that can be made. 

Mr. CROUNSE. I call for the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered; 
and under the operation thereof the joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was ac- 
one read the third time, and > 

Mr. CROUNSE moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 

EMPLOYES IN PRINTING BUREAU. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania, by unanimous consent, submit- 
ted a concurrent resolution concerning certain employés in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing; which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. COX. I desire to make a request on behalf of my friend from 
West Virginia, Mr. WILSON, who has been ill nearly all the session 
and who desires to go home. There is on the Speaker’s table an ap- 
plication by him for leave of absence for ten days. I ask unanimous 
consent that leave of absence be granted him for that length of 
time. 

No objection was made, and leave was granted accordingly. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. PAGE. I now insist upon the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order being called for, 
the House will now resume the consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness at the time of adjournment yesterday, upon which the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. Do I un- 
derstand that the unfinished business of yesterday takes precedence 
of the morning hour to-day ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman will refer to the rule 
concerning the morning honr, he will find that the morning hour be- 
gins after the reading of the Journal and the completion of the unfin- 
ished business at the time of the adjournment the day previous. 

Mr. BLAND. May I inquire what is the unfinished business? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The unfinished business is the consid- 
eration of the motion of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] to 
reconsider the vote by which the message of the President in regard 
to the sundry civil appropriation bill was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has not the floor for 
that purpose, The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] ob- 
tained the floor yesterday and yielded to a motion to adjourn. He is 
now entitled to the floor, and while he holds it the motion to lay on 
the table cannot be made. When the floor is yielded that motion can 
be made by any aprenen, 

Mr. BLAND. I hope that will not be done, and that we will have 
something more important to take up our time than to prove that 
the South is against the North or the North against the South. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The tleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar] is entitled to the floor and will proceed. 


POLITICAL CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 


Mr. HOAR. Mr. S er, I was desirous the other day, when the 
gentleman from Mississippi [ Mr. Lamar] concluded his interesting re- 
marks, to make some observations which were suggested by his speech. 
Ihave in vain sought an 3 until the present time. I listened 
to the speech of the gentleman with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
regret. I always hear him with gratification whenever he chooses to 
ad the House on important public questions. His s h the 
other day was a masterpiece of intellectual power and skill. I can- 
not conceive that the opinions he advanced could have been defended 
with more power of argument or commended with more adroit and 
persuasive appeal to those of his countrymen who differ from him. I 
certainly am not one of those, if any there are, who would impute to 
the gentleman from Mississippi any want of sincerity in the opinions 
he has advanced in this debate, or in the positions he has heretofore 
taken which have attracted the attention of the country. I shared 
with the people of my own State in the pleasure created by his manly 
and eloquent tribute to the memory of our beloved Senator. Ido not 
arrogate to myself the right to go behind the public utterances of 
gentlemen in debate here and impute to them motives which hey 
themselves disclaim. If I did, I freely say that I deem it incredible 
that a man should know how to touch the noblest chords of manly 
sympathy in the hearts of his countrymen unless such sympathies 


were congenial to his own breast. I was therefore especially sorry 


that in sounding for his party the key-note of the coming presidential 


campaign the gentleman seems to have wholly abandoned the senti- 
ments toward the majority of his countrymen and the Government 
of his country which actuated him on the occasion to which I have 
referred. 

His last speech, however philosophic its guise or however appar- 
ently calm or impartial, van, in accord with the uniform tone of 
the democratic press, northern and sonthern. It was in full accord 
with the uniform current of speech which has prevailed among his 
associates in this Hall whenever questions relating to the condition 
of the Sonth have arisen, beginning with the suppressed utterances of 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HILL] in the early part of the ses- 
sion, who threatened us with a new war in which he and his friends 
were to defend the Constitution against republican invasion, contin- 
uing with the speech of the gentleman’s own colleague from Missis- 
sippi, who told us we had broken every oath we ever took, down to 
the time when the gentleman from New York made his grim and 
ghastly jests over the Hamburgh massacre, and when the eloquent 
gentleman from Virginia, “out of theabundance of the heart the mouth 
spre denounced “the tyrannical Government” of his country. 

as it in mockery or in self-delusion that after the arraignment of a 
majority of his countrymen made by the eloquent gentleman from 
Mississippi, he ended by commending to us the sentiment of the poet— 

Thy gentleness hath made thee great. 


. The gentleman’s speech was a bitter invective against the Govern- 
ment, of whose magnanimity in restoring him to his political rights 
after an attempt to destroy it he confessed himself the other day 
a conspicuous instance, The murders and outrages committed upon 
weak, unoffending, defenseless American citizens are to him but the 
attempt of a down-trodden a to turn itself in its agony under 
the heel of an oppressor. The attempt of the Government of the 
United States to exercise its constitutional authority to preserve to 
the majority in any southern State the right of free and fair elec- 
tions are to him but the exertion of a hostile and alien power to keep 
down in the dust what he terms “his people,” by which term I sup- 
pose he means the white democrats of the South. The amendments 
of the Constitution by which four millions of the laboring classes of 
the South, whose fathers had dwelt for generations upon its soil, to 
whose unpaid toil its greatness, its wealth, its prosperity are largely 
owing, to whose Christian forbearance the safety of the homes of the 
wives, ef the children, of the South was due while the whites were 
away during four years of war waged for their oppression—a body 
of people speaking the same langnage, of the same religion, bound 
to them by ties so close that he says “every black man and black 
woman and black child in the South was bound by the most tender 
affection to some white man or white woman or white child”—the 
amendments, I say, by which these persons were enfranchised he 
speaks of as “ crushed in” upon the institutions of the South. He 
compares this enfranchisement to the sudden pouring in upon the 
poopie of New England and New York of 4,000,000 of Chinese coolies. 

he policy by which 4,000,000 negroes received their place as equals 
among 15,000,000 suggests to him Gibbon’s.famous sentence that the 
most hateful 3 in the world is the rule of a people by its 
own slaves. y 


Thy gentleness hath made thee great. 


I trust the people of the North will read the speech of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. They will judge of the expediency of com- 
mitting the destinies of the colored people to a party of whose senti- 
ment those to which I am replying are by the common judgment of 
its members the mildest typo. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr, HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. SINGLETON. While the gentleman is upon this subject and 
declaiming so eloquently in behalf of the colored people of Missis- 
sippi, depicting their condition—— 

i HOAR. The gentleman, I suppose, does not interrupt me for 
an argument. 
Mr. SINGLETON. I hope the gentleman will allow me a moment, 
I have always been courteous to my associates on this floor, 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I wantto have read a telegram which I received 
this morning from some colored citizens of the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. HO I object. I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that any cour- 
tesy of debate requires a gentleman to yield to another to make an 
argument or to put in what he regards as facts on the other side. If 
I have misrepresented the gentleman personally, or misrepresented 
any fact in regard to his State, I am perfectly willing to yield for a 
correction. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Will the gentleman allow me to state the pur- 
port of this telegram ? 

Mr. HOAR. II it pertains to what I was stating. r 

Mr. SINGLETON. I wish to set the facts in a proper light before 
the country. This telegram I have received this morning. 

Mr. HOAR. I will not have any doubts about the question of 
courtesy; I yield for the reading of the telegram. 

Several MEMBERS. Send it up to the desk to be read. 

Mr. HOAR. No; read it yourself. 

Mr. CONGER. They will not extend your time, and why do you 
let it be read ? 

Mr. HOAR. O, they will not refuse that, I am sure. 
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Mr. SINGLETON. I wish to state before the dispatch is read this 
one fact: The yanes who have sent that telegram, one of them was 
a republican clerk of the county court of Yazoo County last year, 
but is now acting with the democratic party. The other one was a 
slave belonging to my wife’s father’s estate, to whom, in conjunction 
with five others, I sold a plantation for $13,500, every dollar of which 
has been paid, and he is now living on the place with others. The 
dispatch will explain itself. I want, while you are making such a 
clamor over the troubles of the colored people in Mississippi, that you 
hear what they say for themselves. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. O. R. SINGLETON: 


Big barbecue on hand for 15th August, Your presence is indispensable and wo 
urge you to come. Answer. 


Yazoo Crrr, Misstsstrt, August 8, 1876. 


W. H. FOOTE, 
; LEWIS HOY, 
Comm 

Mr. SINGLETON. I want to say in addition that these gentlemen 
are both colored and supporters of the democratic party. hey were 
once republican. Now you see where they stand. It is an invita- 
tion to a barbecue, gotten up in part or in whole by colored people. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish the gentleman would come up sometime in the 
course of the summer to a clam-bake on Cape Cod, and I will extend 
him an invitation now for that purpose. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LYNCH. I wish to state that I know Mr. Foote personally, 
having served in the Legislature with him for several years. I know 
him to be a good republican when he is at liberty to be that. IIe 
lives in the county of Yazoo, (in Yazoo City,) a county that was car- 
ried last year for my honorable colleague by a system of organized 
terrorism and violence. Otherwise, that gentleman, instead of in- 
urea my colleague to 4 would invite whoever may be nomi- 
nated against him to nee A 

Mr. SINGLETON. One word in response. as eber 

Mr. HOAR. Will the gentlemen on the other side extend my time? 
[Cries of “ 1 

Mr. SINGLETON. I do not think there will be any objection to 
the extension of the gentleman’s time. I regret the gentleman from 
Maine was not equally as courteous as the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts when I asked him to yield to me yesterday. 

Mr. HALE, I knew my timo was running ont and declined to 
yield to other gentlemen besides the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SINGLETON. But we will not discuss that In the county 
of Yazoo the registered vote was about 3,500, perhaps 3,600, and I 
received of that number about 3,347 votes. You may intimidate men 
and keep them from the polls, but you cannot drive them to the polls 
and force them to vote the ticket you wish. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not know about that, 

Mr. SINGLETON. There was no intimidation at said election on 
election-day. I have in et possession now a circular printed and 

ublished by Mr. Foote, and a number of others, declining to be can- 
idates at all, because they did not wish or intend to run on the 
republican ticket, having abandoned the party, as they said. I have 
said circular in my possession, and will produce it before the House 


if n ò 

Mr. HOAR. I make no question of the individual character or 
kindness of heart of the gentleman from Mississippi. On the con- 
trary, I am happy to state publicly that some soldiers in my district 
heard with pleasure that he had taken a seat in the Congress of the 
United States because of his chivalrous kindness to them when they 
were prisoners and under his charge. But in the State of Mississippi 
at the last election, the democratic chairman of the State committee 
telegraphed to one of his associates to take care that the chairman of 
the republican State committee was not murdered, saying that they 
had nearly got through their election and all was going wolland they 
did not want to give any handle to anybody; and his correspondent 
replies by telegraphing—I have forgotten the name of the man now 
but the democratic correspondent telegraphed back that the republi- 
can was all safe and that he owed the safety of his life to that dis- 


patch. 

Mr SINGLETON. That happened in my own 57 05 I chance 
to know the gentleman, General Warner. He came to the county of 
Madison, at one of the little out-of-the-way voting-precincts, on the 
day of election, and I do not suppose there was any man there who 
was not in as much danger of being injured as General Warner. His 

vente shay not considered of so much importance as to put his life 
in jeopardy. 

Mr. HOAR. The person to whom the chairman of the democratic 
central committee telegraphed did not so consider it. He said he 
owed the safety of his life to the safe-conduct sent by telegraph. 
“Your dispatch saved Warner,” was his reply. 

J intended to deal with the subject a little later on. The argu- 
ment of the ee from Mississippi [Mr. LAMAR] was in sub- 
stance this: He said there existed throughont the civil service of the 
country great corruption, and on the part of the majority of the 
American people great dissatisfaction ; that there stood between the 
remedy for that maladministration and the popio an organization 
called party, the republican party. He quoted certain authorities to 
show that such an S dd having in its control some hundred 
thousand of offlce-holders could permanently deprive forty millions of 
the American people of the right of self-government and prevent them 


1876. 
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from executing any reform. He said that the objection to overthrow 
that party and remoye them from power consisted in the fear that 
it was not safe to trust the liberties of the newly enfranchised col- 


ored men at the South, and the . erystallized into the amend- 
ments of the Constitution, to the democratic party of the former 
slave States. He half conceded and half denied that there had been 
any outrages or murders on the yat of thẹ democratic party of the 
Southern States. But if there had been, he said, everything that 
had happened was justified by the misgovernment under which those 
States labored and by the unwarrantable Federal interference with 
their right of local self-government. That isthe substance of his 
argument, and it is that argument to which I propose to reply. 

The gentleman, however, not very consistently with his claim that 
this strong, vi shir Maos defiant American people could not de- 
fend itself against a hundred thousand postmasters and custom-house 
officers, went on to scont the idea that the armed democratic organi- 
zations of the Southern States, drilled and compacted, numbering 
millions, wielding the State power of those States, could ever be a 
menace or danger to the liberties of the same American people. On 
the other n his argument was that the hundred thousand un- 
armed people, the insignificant postmasters and custom-honse officers 
and revenue officers of this country, constituted a danger to our liber- 
ties which, when itd reached the number of a hundred thousand, it 
was impossible for the American people to overcome; While at the 
same time the armed, desperate, unscrupulous millions taking 
sion of and wielding lawlessly the powers of from eleven to fifteen 
States, and allied with their political associates at the North, consti- 
tute no danger which any wise statesman could for a moment regard. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I propose to address myself to these propositions 
in their order; jn the first place, to the claim that there is a preva- 
lent corruption or maladministration of political affairs in this coun- 
try which should alarm or excite the fears of the American people for 
the purity of their Government or the perpetuation of their liberties. 
I do not think any man will accuse me of refraining anywhere from 
fully asserting, emphasizing, and condemning any act of misgovern- 
ment or corruption because that act proceeded from a republican 
quarter. I agree that the republican party has in some important 
cases misplaced its confidence and that thero has been in some high 
quarters error of judgment in selecting and failure of vigor in detect- 
ing and removing unworthy officers; but having investigated this 
question with some care, I declare my belief that the sixteen years in 
which the republican party have held the power in this Government 
have been purer and r from corruption or maladministration of 
any sort than the sixteen years which followed the inauguration of 
General Washington. I believe that is true not only proportionately, 
but absolutely. We have forty millions — 7 lation, and they had 
but five or six. We have nearly a hundred thousand office-holders 
and raise a revenue of three hundred millions a year, and they had 
but a few thousand office-holders and raised a revenue of but a few 
millions. But I believe there is absolutely less of corruption and less 
of maladministration and Jess of vice and evil in public life than there 
was in the sixteen years which covered the administration of Wash- 
ington, the administration of John Adams, and the first term of Jef- 
3 I agree with the gentleman from Mississippi himself when 

e says: : 

‘We must believe that the moral character of our people is sound, that they enter 

increased moral earnestness, with 


the second century of their nationality with 
higher standards of public virtue and official rectitude. 


1 believe, with that accomplished orator and scholar Dr. Storrs, 
that 

There never has been a time, not here alone but in any country, when the fierce 
light of incessant inquiry blazing on men in public life would not have revealed 
forces of evil like those we have seen, or when the condemnation which followed 
the discovery would have been sharper. 

The republican party, as I have said, has controlled the Govern- 
ment for sixteen years, a term equal to that which covers the whole 
administration of Washington, the whole administration of Jobn 
Adams, and the first term of Jefferson. It has been one of those 
pocot in which all experience teaches us to e an unusual mani- 

estation of public corruption, of public disorder, and of evils and 
errors of administration. A great war; the time which follows a great 
war, great public debts, currency and valnes inflated; the exertion 
of new and extraordinary powers for the safety of the state; thesud- 
den call of millions of slaves to a share in the Government—any one 
of these things would be expected to create great disturbance, and 
give rise to great temptations and 2 corruptions. Our term of 
office has seen them all combined. d yet I do not scruple to affirm 
that not only has there been less dishonesty and less maladministra- 
tion in the sixteen years of republican rale proportionally to the num- 
bers and wealth of the people than in the first sixteen years after 
the inauguration of Washington, but there has been less absolutely 
of those things. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, one of the most famous generals of the revo- 
lutionary war, whose life extended down to the period to which I 
have alluded, while he was Quartermaster-General, was in partner- 
ship with a firm for the purpose of selling quartermaster’s stores to 
the Government and making a profit, corresponding with his partner 
secretly and in cipher. The Attorney-General and Secretary of 
State, Washington’s friend, while he was Secretary of State was de- 
tected in receiving money from France as a bribe to thwart the for- 


eign policy of the administration of which he was a member, An- 
other Cabinet officer of Washington, Hamilton, being charged with 
a corrupt official relation with a citizen, defended himself by ac- 
knowledging to his countrymen, over bis own signature, a profligate 
relation to the wife of the person named. Still another Cabinet offi- 
cer of Washington wrote a letter, which is in existence in my own 
State, in which he admitted to his correspondent, and begged his 
correspondent to help him to conceal from the public view, an act 
of personal dishonor compared to which the crime charged upon Bel- 
knap is as the act of an archangel. Why, sir, at the beginning of 
the last four years of the period of which I speak who were the can- 
didates whom the great American people brought forward for their 
first office? Who received an equal number of democratic votes with 
Jefferson in the electoral college? Who was supported by the feder- 
alists in the House against Jefferson through thirty-seven 8 
Aaron Burr, the man who, by an act half duel and half murder, de- 
prived his countrymen of the precious and costly life of Hamilton; 
Aaron Burr, who a few years after, the great office of Vice-Presi- 
dent scarcely laid down, organized a treasonable and corrupt intrigue 
against the Government of his country and against neighboring ter- 
ritory, the punishment of which he escaped by an acquittal by a jury 
on technical grounds, Chief Justice Marshall presiding in court. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, these things were not known. Washington con- 
cealed the act of his Secretary of State from his countrymen and ac- 
cepted his resignation. The difference between the two generations 
is the Drummond light which the press turns upon all these transac- 
tions and under which the moral sense of the country indignantly 
demands their exposure and punishment. I wonder if the gentleman 
from Mississippi or any of his associates on the other side of the House 
have heard of the Yazoo claim. In the year 1795 the State of Georgia 
owned the lands now constituting the greater portion of the State of 
Mississippi on the eastern bank of the Mississippi, then called the 
Mississippi country. An association was got up to buy those lands 
at an inadequate and fraudulent price from the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia. They had been offered some $800,000 or a million 
dollars; but they passed an act selling them to this association for 
$500,000, There was a t publie excitement on the subject, and 
the next year the Legislature of Georgia ordered an investigation. 
They found that of the majority of the honse of representatives of 
the State of Georgia every man had received a bribe in money or 
lands, and that the same was true of a large number in the senate, 
who had passed the bill by a majority of one. The next year they 
passed a statute, which I have before me, in which they recited the 
facts I have stated and proceeded to enact that the public records of 
the State of Georgia concerning this transaction should be taken into 
the court and burned in the presence of the Legislature. They pro- 
vided also that wherever a deed was recorded under that statute in 
any county of the State the record should be taken to the county 
court and there burned; “to the end,” as the law «goes on to say, 
“that no trace of so unconstitutional, vile, and fraudulent transaction 
should appear except the infamy attached to it by the repealing stat- 
ute. 


Now the State of Georgia subsequently ceded this tract of land back 
to the United States, and claimants under the frandulent sales came 
to Congress under the administration of Mr. Jefferson and a lobby 
was formed, of which the Postmaster-General of the United States 
under Mr. Jefferson was at the head, and they attempted to get a con- 
firmation of the fraudulent grant through Congress. It is said— 
whether it be true or not I do not know—that seventy members of 
the two branches of Congress had been corruptly induced to promise 
their consent to the of that bill. t fact, however, does 
not rest on any proof. You will remember also, Mr. Speaker, that in 
the time of John Adams he sent to the Senate a nomination fora high 
military office of an unworthy son-in-law of his own who had been 
detected in some breach of trust; the nomination of a man so un- 
worthy that his own Secretary of War lobbied at the doors of the 
Senate Chamber to prevent his confirmation. 

Now we hear from that class of persons called “independents” 
expressions of discontent. We hear it from the universities and from 
the scholars of the country. I rejoice that they are alert in regard 
to the evils of political administration ; but, sir, the condemnation 
which came in former times from the same class could hardly be ut- 
tered upon this floor by any gentleman who desires to preserve his 
character for candor or moderation. Ihave in my possession (I wish 
I had it here) a copy of a poem delivered in 1803 by Mr. Brackett be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Dartmouth and published by a 
committee of which Ezekiel Webster, afterward one of the most cel- 
ebrated men in the State of New Hampshire, was chairman. Mr. 
Brackett in that poem, amid the applause of the scholars gathered 
at the festival of that famous and learned university, draws a picture 
of the degradation of his country in the fifteenth year of its con- 
stitutional existence in vigorous strains worthy of Po He sup- 

the mighty shade of Washington to rise on the 8 of the 
‘otomac— 
His warm cheek glowed, and flashed his angry eyes; 
Then from his brow the laurel-wreath unbound, 


And threw the withering honors on the ground. 
This is his portraiture of Jefferson, then President : 


Cimmerian goblins brooded o'er the hour 
When here a wild projector rose to power; 
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Delusive schemes distend whose plodding brain, 
Whose philosophic robe debaucheries stain. 


He, weak in rule, unskilled in moral lore, 
In practice infidel, in spirit poor ; 
Despised in person, and debased in mind, 
At once the curse and pity of mankind, 
Pleased with his simple garb and sable whore, 
Reviles the God his countrymen adore. 
Refined in insult! There we saw him shed 
Theatric sorrow o'er the mighty dead 
Oh, then Heaven's indignant thunders 7501 
The was wounded, the virtues wept 
Here is the picture of Albert Gallatin, that accomplished scholar 
and statesman, like Agassiz, one of the two great and costly gifts our 
sister-republic of Switzerland has given to America, as he seemed to 
contemporary eyes. Gallatin was then at the head of the Treasury. 
Columbians! see, disgraced and drooping, stand 
Your eagle, half unfledged 85 er a band! 
Columbizns! see a foreign chi vice, 
Vile leech of state, whose virtue 's avarice, 
Sedition nursed and taught in ſaction's sch 
With front of triple brass, your treasure rule 
Columbians! see the foes of virtue rise, 
By slander mounted, and upheld by lies! 
Columbians! see your veterans basely spurned, 
Your heroes slighted, and your chiefs unmourned ! 
See! nor while merit from your board is driven, 
Expect the favor of offended heaven. 
The society of the Phi Beta Kappa return to the author their cordial thanks 
for hisingenious and sentimental poem and request a copy for publication. 


This was the sentiment of Dartmouth in the fifteenth year of the 
Republic. It was not much different at Harvard. 
desire to read to the House some extracts from the writings of 
Fisher Ames, who retired from Congress during the administration of 
General Washington, and who represented the city of Boston, to show 
what he thought of the condition of the country at that time. He 
was chosen president of Harvard about the time these letters were 
written. I shall read only a few passages taken almost at random 
from his letters: 
Our country is too big for union, too sordid for patriotism, too democratic for 
liberty. What is to become of it, He who made it best knows. Its vice will govern 
it by practicing upon its folly. This is ordained for democracies. 


Then he goes on to say— 

Property at public is sure to corrupt. Here, to make the result equally 
inevitable and inveterate, power is also to be for some ages within the arbitrium 
of 9 tatives. Before that period Botany Bay will be a bettering- 
house for our public men. Our morals, forever sunnin, fiy-blown like fresh 
115 hung up 8 1 — 2 ke peatilence Liberty, if 
s nota goddess that de carnage. an atmosphere, fouler 
than the vapor of death in a mine. A ist 

Again he says: 

Suppose an attack on property, I calculate on the “sensibilities " of our nation. 
There is our sensorium. Like a negro's shins, there our otism would feel the 
kicks and twinge with agonies that we should not be able so much as to conceive 
of, if we only have our faces spit in. In this case we could wipe off the ignominy, 
and think no more of the matter. He that robs me of my name takes tras 
What is it but a little foul breath tainted from every sot’s lungs? But he who 
takes my purse robs me of that which enriches him, of me, and therefore 
I will have vengeance. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to be misunderstood; I do not 
wish to be misrepresented in this matter. Let no man assert that I 
refer to the evils of those days as either excuse or palliation for the 
evil of ours. That generation was a and honest generation 
in the main, and they would have visited with the swiftest condem- 
nation and punishment, as this generation will visit with the swift- 
est condemnation and punishment, every breach of public trust, 
whether through dishonesty or usurpation. But they did not send 
to England for Benedict Arnold. They did not restore the tories to 

ower, They did not go down on their knees to George III and ask 

m to take them back into favor. They believed that if the Consti- 
tution could not be administered honestly by a majority of the friends 
of the Constitution, it could not be administered honestly by a ma- 
y ity of its enemies; that if liberty was not safe and pure in the 

ands of those who loved her, then liberty was a failure upon the 
earth, and they did not think of intrusting her to the hands of those 
who hated her. So in this generation had they lived to-day they 
would have done simply what a distinguished president of the con- 
vention in my own State, whom the gentleman quotes, recommended; 
they would have taken the Government from the hands of the lovers 
of liberty who are dishonest and put it into the hands of men who 
entertain the same sentiments but who are honest. It would never 
have oceurred to them that because among one hundred thousand 
men there are found some few who will not keep the eighth com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not steal,” which is a mandate for all the 
public service, they should put in power men who have no regard for 
the sixth, “Thou shalt not kill. 

The gentleman has very frankly stated what I admit is the one 
most vital issue in the coming campaign. It is an issue which tran- 
scends all questions of finance, of economy, of vigor of administra- 
tion, by as much as questions of freedom and human rights transcend 
all questions of mere property, It is an issue which the former slave- 
holding and rebel classes at the South deem so vital, that upon it they 
have impacted themselves ther, as firmly united as they ever were 
in the interests of slavery, as thoroughly drilled and disciplined as were 
their best troops in the war. It is the question whether the policy 


which has been hitherto pursued toward the colored people of the 
Sonth by the republican party shall be continued, whether the power 
of the nation shall be pledged to them for the protection of their 
rights, or whether they shall be left wholly to the mercy of the white 
democrats at the South when they have gained, as they hope to gain 
by such methods as they have pursued and are pursning, the entire 
control of their State powers. is issue the democrats of the South 
deem so vital that they seem willing to risk all differences among 
themselves on other questions and to adopt any platform and sup- 
port any candidate by whose aid they can hope to one or two 
northern States with votes enough to give them a President. 

The American people had to choose between three policies in deal- 
ing with the four millions who had been emanci by the war: 

t. To restore without condition the rebel States to their old 
powers, leaving the negro to be dealt with by the former masters 
without interference from national authority. 

Second. To keep the old States out of the Union, governin 
as Territories until new generations, with new opinions and 
had eure up to be intrusted with self-government. 

T The policy in part adopted to confer by amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States citizenship and the right of 
sui on the enfranchised race, and im upon Congress the 
power and duty of passing all needful laws for their protection, 

The second of these alternatives, the keeping the States that had 
rebelled in subjection as Territories, is a plan which to-day finds few 
defenders. Nearly a majority of the people at the North regarded it 
as unconstitutional. Whether constitutional or not,it was utterly 
repugnant to the principles, the habits, and the character of the whole 
people. Eleven vassal States kept in subjection by governors civil 
or military, and a complete system of government appointed from 
without. Whatever effect this would have had on the governed, 
there can be no doubt that it would have been in the end utterly de- 
structive to the governing States. There is no lesson taught more 
clearly by history than that the habit of wielding arbitrary power 
by one man over another or by one people over another tends to the 
injury of the men who wield it. 

e only alternative left, therefore, was between the policy advo- 
cated by the gentleman and that actually pursued by the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose to contrast the policy adopted by the Amer- 
ican people of dealing with the emancipated race with that which 
the democratic party would have adopted as evidenced by its con- 
duct whenever it possessed either the legal orthe physical power. I 
do not fear the comparison either of principles or of results. 

Beforé bringing tages two policies to the test of actual experience, 
let us consider what we ought to have expected beforehand from the 
known constitution of human nature. It is an old parliamentary 
adage, that“ You should not put out the child to a nurse who would 
strangle it.” The writers of the civil law warn us against commit- 
ting a ward to a hostile guardian, tanquam agnum lupo ad devorandum. . 

I would not of course apply this maxim literally to any large class 
of my fellow-citizens. But to commit the rights of these men in 
freedom to men who thought their just and rightful condition was 
that of slaves, that the rights of these two million women should be 
left to those who thought it right to whip women, that the education 
of these children should depend on men who thought it right to sell 
little children, would hardly seem to be an act of political wisdom. 

But let us bring to the test of actual experience the theories of the 

entleman from PEE . We are able fortnnately to know some- 
thing of their fruits in legislation and something of their fruits in 
action. For afew years after the war the democrats of the South 
by the policy of Andrew Johnson were permitted to have uncontrolled 
on of the legislative powers of several of the Southern States. 
One of them was the State of Mississippi. I hold in my hand a small 
but T remarkable volume, the public laws of Mississippi for the 
year 1865. 

The gentleman sought to find some palliation for these odious laws 
by citing the opinions of Governor MORTON uttered in that year, that 
it was desirable to postpone for ten, fifteen, or twenty years the grant 
of the full elective franchise to the colored race. He would have it 
believed that Governor Andrew of Massachusetts held a like opinion. 
He is wholly mistaken as to Governor Andrew. Governor Andrew 
opposed the reconstruction of the Sonth on the basis of the colored 
vote alone, and proposed to admit master and slave to the enjoyment 
of the franchise on the same terms, imposing on both alike an edu- 
cational condition. He maintained that we must deal generously and 
with confidence with the men who had carried their States into rebell- 
ion, whom he termed “ the natural leaders of that society.” But the 
conduct of the Legislatures of Mississippi and the other States over- 
turned all the theories of Governor MORTON, and struck a cruel blow 
in return for the confidence of Governor Andrew. 

The opening sentence of the constitution of Mississippi declares— 

That all freemen when they form a social compact are equal in rights. 


I think it will be perceived that in the opinion of that Legislature 
the negro was not present when the social compact was made. They 
then proceed to provide, in article 8 of the constitution, that— 

SEcTION 1. The institution of slavery having been destroyed in the State of Mis- 
— neither slavery nor involun servitade, otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the y have been duly taraen shall hereafter 

the | ant mone at its next seasion, and as the 


exist in this State; and 


them 
bits, 
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sae welfare may require, shall provide by law for the 3 und security of 


© person and property of the freedmen of the State, and guard them and the 
against any evils that may arise from their sudden emancipation, 

Under that authority “to guard them—the freedmen—and the State 
against any evils that may arisefrom their sudden emancipation,” be 
good enough, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, to listen to what they did. 

the first place, on pages 8: of this volume is “An act to 
confer civil rights on fax pay and for other purposes.“ In the first 
place, they enacted that no negro should own any real estate; he 
might own personal property; but no person should lease any real 
estate to a negro. He could not own in fee, nor have any interest as 
tenant, in any real estate. And then they ge on and provide 

That freedman, free negro, and mulatto shall, on the second Monday of 
Jan 1 and annually thereafter, have a lawful home or em ent, an 
scart ei nea aes a 

The same act then goes on to provide “ that every civil officer shall, 
and every person may ”—just listen to this, you who represent con- 
stituencies of northern laborers— 

That e civil person shall, and every person may, arrest and carry back to 
or her 8 any freedman, free negro, or — shall have cult the 
service of his or her employer before the iration of his or her service without 
good cause, and said officer and person s be entitled to receive for arresting 
FFF $5, and ten cents 
per mile from the place of arrest to FF 
e the employer and held as a set- off against the wages of said deserting em- 
p! . 

Then, upon affidavit made by the employer before any justice of 
the peace that his servant has left him without good cause, the negro 
is to be seized, brought before the justice of the peace, and trial is to 
be hid; and from the judgment of the justice either party may aj 
peal to the.county court, and the justice may commit the negro to the 
custody of the employer in the mean time until that appeal is settled. 

Section 9 of the same act provides— 


or sell to any such freedman, free ne 

thing, he or she shall be ty of a lemeanor, and, upon conviction, shall be 
fi not $25 not more and costs; andif said fine and costs 
shall not be imm the court shall sentence such convict to not exceed- 


3 855 months’ — Bn in the county jail, and he or she shall morever be 
liable to the party injured in damages. 

And here is a further act to amend the vagrant laws of the State. 
The act, in its second section, provides— 

That allfreedmen, free negroes, and mulattoes in this State over the age of eight- 
een years, found on the second Monday in January, 1866, or thereafter, no 
lawfal employment or business 

If he is out of work even; that is all that is required— 


3 found unlawfully assembling themselves together either in the day or night- 
o— 5 


And by a later statute it is expressly enacted that all the old laws 
relating to slavery shall be applicable to freedmen; so that the hold- 
ing of a political meeting or any other meeting is an unluwful act 
under this law— 
and all white persons so assembling with freedmen, or usually assoc! with 
freedmen, negroes, or mulattoes 5 * œ * shall be deemed 
vagrants, and, on conviction thereof, shall be fined in the sum of not exceeding, in 
the case of a free negro, or mulatto, $50, and a white man, $200, and im- 
prisoned at the discretion of the court, the free negro not exceeding ten days, and 
the white man not exceeding six months. 


So that, under the authority to pass laws to guard the freedmen 
inst any evils that may arise from their sudden emancipation, the 
white men of Mississippi enact that any white man who associates with 
a free black citizen on terms of equality is to be deemed a vagrant, 
and punished by fine and imprisonment; and I am not so sure that, 
so far as the authors of that law were concerned, it was not a wise 
law, so far as the morals, honesty, and fitness for citizenship of the 
negro were concerned, to exclude them from his society, 

Then there is another act providing— ` 

That no freedman, sree nage, or mulatto, not in the military service of the United 
States Government, and not licensed so to do by the board of police of his or her 
county, shall keep or carry fire-arms. 

And the penalty is $10 and costs; and any white person who shall 
sell, lend, or give to any freedman, free negro, or mulatto any fire- 
arms is to be subject to fine and imprisonment. 

Now, by the uniform confession of the white democrats of the 
South, their homes during the war were guarded by these same freed- 
men, then slaves, and they were guilty of no disturbance, no act of 
violence, no er They therefore could not have sup that 
they were in any danger by e ee freedmen to have arms. 
Bat it was that the negro should not ized as enjoying that 
first constitutional prerogative of the free citizens of this Republic, 
the right to bear arms, that this law was enacted. Then there is this 
further provision in the same law: 


That all the penal and criminal laws now in force in this State defining offenses 
and prescribing the mode of punishment for crimes and misdemeanors committed 
by slaves, free n s, and mi be, and the same are hereby, re-enacted and 
declared to be in fall force and effect against freedmen, free n and mulattoes, 
except so far as the mode and manner of trial and punishment have been changed 
or altered by law. 

And the act further provides— 


That if any freedman, free negro, or mulatto, convicted of any of the misdemean 
ors provided against in this act— 
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Including the crime of being out of work— 


shall fail or refuse, for the of tive days after conviction, to pay the fine and 
costs imposed, such person shall be hired out by the sheriff or other oflicer, at public 
outcry, to any white person who will pay the said fine and costs and take such 
convict for the shortest time. 


And there is no limit as to the time. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. HEREFORD in the chair.) The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

aS LD. I hope the time of the gentleman will be ex- 
ten 

Mr. BLAND. I move that the time of the gentleman be extended. 
How much additional time does he want? 

Mr. HOAR. I cannot tell exactly. I will get through as soon as 


I py can. 
ae was no objection, and an extension of time was accordingly 

Mr. HOAR. Now remember that all these laws were passed in 
Mississippi before there was conferred on these freedmen any politi- 
cal powers, They were not the result of bad government. They 
embodied the ideas which the southern democrats then entertained 
of what was just and right in carrying out in faith the amend- 
ment of the Constitution prohibiting slavery. is was the action of 
these men toward a class of their fellow-citizens whom their own 
constitution declared to be free. 

I should like to take the sense of the workingmen of any northern 
State this summer as to what they think of the fitness for rule in 
the Republic of a party that proposes to sell free citizens for the crime 
of being out of work. 

These laws in substance were copied in the State of Lonisiana. I 
have the Louisiana laws here, but will not read them. They were 
substantially copied in Texas, and I think in Georgia and several 
other sonthern States. 

In the same year Mississippi rejected the thirteenth amendment; 
so that they desired to preserve slavery in Kentucky, Maryland, Del- 
aware, and Missouri. 

Truly 

Thy gentleness hath made thee great. 


I now wish to call attention to one other matter. I will ask the 
Clerk to read an extract from a report made by Hon. Luke P. Poland, 
who my friends on the other side will concede to be one of the most 
candid, impartial, and just men we have ever had in public life. 
The ropas relates to a time before any t-bag governments were 
pany yai in the South. I ask the Clerk to read the paragraphs I have 
marke 

This is the account of a transaction in the State of Louisiana in 


The Clerk read as follows: 


In 1864 a convention was held which framed the constitution of the State. It 
adjourned subject to the call of its president. In 1866 it was summoned to meet 
again in New Orleans, to consider some proposed amendments to the constitution, 
which had gone into effect. It was claimed that by the adoption of the constitution 
its functions were exhausted, and that its future assembling could have no official 
character. If this were true it would seem to have been harmless, 

Its members were unarmed and unprepared for resistance. This body was set 
upon in the hall where it assembled by a mob consisting of citizens and policemen 
of New Orleans. In the of the report of the congressional committee of 
the House of 1866, who fully inv ted the whole transaction, “ There has been 
no occasion in our national history when a riot has occurred so destitute of justifi- 
able cause, resulting in a massacre so inhuman and fiend-like. The massacre was 
begun and finished at midday. An intention to disperse and slaughter the mem- 
bers of the convention and those persons, white and black, who were present and 
friendly to its purposes, was mercilessly carried into full effect.“ The police were 
aot e side of the rioters. Two hundred and sixty persons were killed. 

repo 8: 
The committee examined seventy-four persons as to the facts of violence and 
bloodshed upon that day. It is in evidence that men who were in the hall, terri- 
a oy tbo merciless attacks of the armed police, sought safety by jumpin 
the windows, a distance of twenty feet, to the ground, and as they jumped were 
shot by espe or citizens, Some, disfigured by wounds, fought their way down 
stairs to the street, to be shot or beaten to death on the pavement. Colored persons 
at distant points in the city, peaceably pursuing their lawful business, were at- 
tacked by the police, shot and cruelly beaten. Men of character and position, some 
of whom were members and some tors of the convention, escaped from the 
hall covered with wounds and blood, and were preserved almost by miracle from 
death. Scores of colored citizens bear frightful scars, more numerous than many 
soldiers of a dozen well-fonght fields can show, proofs of fearful danger and 
strange esca; Men were shot while waving handkerchiefs in token of surrender 
and ——— White men and black, with arms uplifted praying for life, were 
answered by shot and blow from knife and club; the bodies of some were ded 
to a jelly; a colored man was dragged from under a street-crossing and killed at 
a blow; men concealed in out-houses and among piles of lumber were eagerly sought 
for an htered or maimed without remorse; the dead bodies upon the street 
were viola’ by shot, kick, and stab; the face of a man ‘jast bi ing his last’ 
was gashed by a knife or razor in the hands of a woman; an old gray-haired man 
bly walking the street at a distance from the institute was shot through the 
n were taken out of their houses and shot; a policeman riding in a 
buggy deliberately fired his revolver from the carriage into a crowd of colored men ; 
a colored man two miles away from the convention hall was taken from his = 
by the police, at about four o'clock on the afternoon of the riot, and shot and wound: 
in sia hip, and back. One man was wounded by fourteen blows, shots, and stabs; 
the y of another received seven pistol-balls. After the slaughter had measur- 
ably ceased carts, wagons, and drays, driven through the streets, gathered the dead, 
the dying, and the wounded in ‘promiscuous loads,“ a policeman, in some cases, 
riding in the wagon, seated upon the living men beneath him. The wounded men, 
taken at first to the station-honse or lock-up, were all afte: carried to the hos- 
pital. While at the station-honses, until friends found them with medical aid, the 
were left to suffer; when at the hospital they were attended to with care and skill, 
But this was done at no cost to the city og to the State. 
Without asking permission, so far as the committee learned, those wounded men 
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were carried to thé’ hospital under the care of the Freedmen’s Bureau and shelter, 
treatment, and food were farnished at the cost of the United States. 

“Tn the year 1868 occurred in Lonisiana six bloody and terriblo massacres. Mr. 

Poland that more than two thousand persons were killed in that State within 

a few weeks of the presidential election. Inthe parien of Saint Landry tho repub- 

licans had a ty of 1,071 votes. the spring of 1868 they carried 

votes. the fall they gave Grant no vote, not one, while the 
Se: occurred one of the bloodiest riots on rec- 


uried in the woods. Having conquered the republicans, killed and 
driven off the white leaders, the Ku-Klux captured the negroes, marked them with 
badges of red flannel, enrolled them in clubs, led them . 
the ticket, and then gave them certificates of the fact.” 


Mr. Speaker, this was before all bad government of . 
ornegroes, It was without other cause than the desire to carry an elec- 
tion and to give an illustration of the meaning of the gentleman’s 


maxim— 
Thy gentleness hath made thee great. 


I will not detain the House by a recital of the terrible murder at 
Colfax in 1873, a deed which our report pronounces— ` 


Without palliation or justification; deliberate, barbarous, cold-blooded murder, 
to stand like the massacre of Glencoe or of St. Bartholomew, a foul blot on the page 


of history. 
z Thy gentleness hath made thee great. 


In 1874 took place an election for State officers and members of the 
Legi p at 585 if sacl e DET 55 ae transactions Be 
ear read by the clerk, as given by m in the report just cited. 

z The Clerk read as follows: age 


We now come to the events of 1874. The campaign was inaugurated by the for. 
mation of a party designed to divide the people of Louisiana on the line of race- 
Its convention at Baton Rouge begins its address, “ We, the white men of Louisi- 
ana.” This party assumed various names in various localities, almost always indi- 
be bok sented tticin ee igned by hundreds of plant 

greements were en various parishes, signed by hun: anters, 
to employ no laborer who did not vote their ticket. ‘Hand-bills like the following 

i low ngres. Eur la 

Pour sauver vo e, renvoyer les ni 
faim, animal le plus féroce est dompta.”) 

“ Lonisianians: To save your country, donotemploy the negro. Wild beasts can 
only be tamed by hunger.” 

After the white-league rising of September 14, 1874, an account of whichis given 
hereafter, r took place in many parishes. The Kellogg officers were driven 
from power and compelled to fly for their lives. After the re-establishment of the 
eee in some cases the officers were not permitted to resume their 

c 


The speeches at public meetings and leading articles in the urged the peo- 

le to deeds of violence. We submit a collection of extracts taken from many lead- 

g and influential journals published in various parts of the State. We have not 
space to make extracts from them in this report, They are enough of themselves 
to establish its conclusions as to the purposes and conduct of leaders of the 
white man’s party in the campaign of 1874. 

It is impossible to state, in the space which this report can properly cover, the 
details of the deeds of lawless violence which were p; before the committee. 
In 3 the legal officers were driven out by force. Republicans wero 
murd or compelled to fly for their lives. Whatever the pretext, the real of- 
fense was their political opinions. 

Buford Blunt, State senator, an eminent and influential colored preacher in the 
Baptist Church, whose efforts to establish schools in the parish are highly spoken 
of in the report of the State superintendent of education, was compelled to promise 
to pivo up all politics, and afterward to fly for his lifo. 

len Greene, a State senator, a native of Georgia, who had lived in the State for 
many years, had established in the parish of Lincoln a tannery and shoe manufac- 
tory. Mides and bark woro produced in abundance in the neighborhood. Mr. 
Greene had furnished machinery which required the 3 of skilled labor, 
and had introduced about cighty workmen from New England, to whom he paid 
an average of $30 pe moni making a pay-roll of $2,500 per month to be expended 
in the town. In May, 1874, Mr. Greene was required to resign his office, with 
threats against his life. His workmen were so disturbed by the condition of things 
that they refused to remain, and a new body, who had been engaged in Massachu- 
setts, hearing of the rising of 7 14, refused to eat: r engagements. 
‘Thus the people of the parish of Lincoln prefer to send their hides half way across 
the continent, have them tanned and manufactured into boots and shoes in Massa- 
chusetts, by workmen to whom the flour, sugar, rice, and cotton are in like manner 
conveyed, and then brought back to Louisiana in thé form of boots and shoes, and 
to pay tribute to the manufacturer in Massachusetts, to the carrier and commission- 
N rather than to allow manufactures to be carried on in their own State by 
men who may be allowed the free expression of their political opinions. 


THE STORY OF JUDGE MYERS. 


I. C. Myers resides in the parish of Natchitoches, about five hundred miles 
above the city of New Orleans, on Red River; has lived there eighteen years. Lis 
wife and their six children were born thero. For several 2 o was register of 
the United States land office for the northwestern district of Louisiana; was elected 
perih ote ia 1870 and 1872, which position he held until Fobruary, 1874, when 

e was appointed judge of the seventeenth judicial district of that State, compris- 
ing the parishes of Natchitoches, Sabine, De Soto, and Red River. He appears to 
be a man of good education, of culture, of refined speech and manners; and your 
committee fail to see that any charge of mal or misfeasance in office was at all sus- 
tained. Early in the spring of 1874 there were nursed and assiduously cultivated 
in that parish fierce and clamorous political antagonisms. The White owas 
organized, the removal of all republican office-holders determined upon, and, as 
has been well said of another locity, “the air was full of assassination.” In May 
notices were posted in conspicuous places, as follows : 


„K. K. K.“ 


“ Boullet, et ik Moe all other radicals in this parish. Your fate is scaled. 

but your blood will aoe us. The people of Natchitoches, Sabine, 

Winn, Soto, Rapides, Red River, Bienville, Claiborne, Jackson, and Caddo are 
ready at a moment's notice, and will exterminate all radicals.” 

About this time Judge Myers was warned that lis life would be forfeited if he 
remained another day at his homo. IIis wifo, two of his children, and hisaged father 
were sick; one of the children and the father hopelessly; so says the judge. “ Quite 
sick; my little child d ying; my aged father, at tho other cad of the town, also dy- 

it in the care of its weary mother and the Al- 
geven to visit my father. 


ing. ssed my little baby, 
mighty. Tleft my home, not 


my 
builder to ~~ its little tomb, and he being a democrat refused to do it.“ From 
incidentiall, 


y of others, your commit- 
pelled to believe this a true story, 

We were anxious to obtain the facts in the terrible tragedy of Coushatta, and 
were able to do so frem several witnesses, but principally from Mr. Twitchell, a 
brother of one of the victims, and from Mr. Abney, a merchant of that town, 
whose reluctant admissions, under a rigid cross-examination, satisfied us was the 
chief ime ee This is the fearful story proven to our satisfaction: 

The ell brothers, from New Hampshire, both 2 . active men of 
business, one a man some time married, the other but salve before his death, 
with five or six other menfrom the North, with their families, settled in this little 
town, bringing with them earnestness of purpose, intents economy, and habits 
of industry, e reasonably. ted results follo ; The hamlet grew into a 

ms and flourishing New England village, with its saw and grist mills, its 
nity its stores and store-houses, its pleasant white-painted honses with their 
lawns and 1 its churches and school-honses. Business flourished. About 
twelve hun colored men were gathored into the . Their labor was in 
demand; their wages good and 8 Their children 
themselves of the school privileges abundantly afforded. The colo 
ing that these men never betrayed their confidence, but in all Sings were aiding 
them, elocted them to the porral pees offices; and they, thus elected, from a 
sense of duty, honestly and faithfully administered the same. Everything in the 
was prosperous, 8 aud happy. But there was there a small party 
of te conservatives, headed by Mr. Abney, who determined to rule, who ac- 
knowledged no right te the black man but that of service, who had no feeling to- 
ward their white neighbors recognizing in the black a citizen other than intense 
jealousy and hatred. 

The usual result followed. August 25, 1874, these officers were waited upon and 
ordered to resign; they declined; then they were informed that death alone was 
the alternative. Knowing that the inexorable decree had gone forth, that nothing, 
neither service to the town, to the State, to their neighbors, nor the faithful per- 
formance of duty, nor virtue, nor integrity, nor prayers of themselves, of wives, or 
little children could save, they besought their cruel neighbors to send them in 
safety out of the State, promising never to return. An escort was raised by this 
man Abney of twenty mounted men. The 3 taking all of their ready 
money, about $2,000, themselves in the hands of the guards. Abnoy issned 
military orders to what he called political clubs, but we ve white-leaguers, 
along the ronte to furnish ald. supplies, &c. The march was commenced, and, 
within thirty miles of their homes, these prisoners were all murdered, terribly mu- 
tilated, buried, and no father, widow, brother, or son was permitted even to visit 
their graves until the bodies were decomposed. None of the white man's party 
have ever sought the murderers; no pursuit has ever been made, no inquiries ever 
set on foot by them. A man riding one of the horses of one of the dead men has 
been seen in the parish, but no one arrested his course or asked him about the 
bloody decd. No republican, white or black, has dared to commence proceed 
Abney was arrested and admitted to bail in a small sum, and with impunity insults 
the a jaa of poly Se jaw DF boldly appearing as a witness before this commit- 
tee. More, he was introduced by the conservatives to the witness-stand with a 
flourish of trampets as a leading merchant of that section of the State, A brief 
extract from his cross-examination will indicate his connection with the crime: 


„Mr. Faye. Was there not one other officer at that time requested to resign ? 
“Mr. ABNEY. Yes. 

“Mr. Frye. What was his name? 

“Mr. Anxkr. Scott. 

"Mr. Frye. Was ho killed? 


“Mr urn pid he go with guard?” 
“Mr. FRYE. dhe our 
“Mr. ABXEY. No. e à 


“Mr. Fryer. Why not? 

“Mr, Anxey. Iwouldn't let him; I compelled him to remain behind. 
“Mr. Frye. Was he a master-mason ! 

“Mr, ABNEY. Tes. 5 

“Mr. Frys. Were you a master mason ? 

“Mr, ABNEY. Tes. 

“Mr. Frye. Were any others of the persons masons? 

“Mr. Anxkr. I did not know that they were.” 


Now, against those murdered men no crime was € 
no malfeasance in ofice proved. Abney alone said the; cheated in certain con- 
tracts, but your committeo gave no t whatevor to hi 8 

Thus by the murderous hands of ee are of men who pride themselves 1 5 
their position in society, of those who had never received from the victims other- 
than kindness, were these men deliberately slain. And there is practically no law 
in Louisiana to bring them to punishment. 


WHITE LEAGUE. 


The White League is an o! zation which exists in New Orleans, and contains 
at least from twenty-five hundred to three thonsand members, armed, drilled, and 
olllcered as a military organization. O. vations bearing the same name extend 
throughout many parts of the State, It was pretended that this organization in 
the city was simply as a volunteer police force, the regular police being inefficient; 
that it no connection with associations of the same namo in other parts of the 
State, and that these latter are large political clubs without military o ion 
or arins. A brief examination and a brief cross-examination effectual dispelled 
this pretension. Several of its members and officers were examined before the 
committee. So far as was shown, this organization in no single instance performed 
police functions. Its organization, equipment, drill, and discipline were wholly 
military. Its name was not appropriate to a volunteer police, but was appropriate to 
an association r to put the whites of tho State into 3 by force. It had 
cannon. On tho Mth of September, 1874, it rose upon and attacked the police of 
tho city, the pretext of the attack being tho seizure of arms which it had imported 
from the North, and, having defeated them with considerable slaughter, it took 
possession of the State-honso, overthrew the State government, and installed anew 
governor in office, and kept him in power until the United States interfered, This 
rising was planned beforehand. Its commanding officer, Ogden, published an 
elaborate and pompous report of his mili movements, in which he expresses 
lis thanks to his aids anil other officers for their important and valuable services 
before and daring the day of the action. In other r of the State organizations 
under same name ted, and we have no doubt that their parposos and meth- 
ods. wero also identical. In one parish their mectings were led by notices, 
headed, “ Attention, White League,” and signed by an officer in his military ca- 

city. Abney, tho leader of the band at Coushatta, when he sent off the repub- 
ican prisoners under a guard, gave a military order for pp anil guard to the 
highest officer of a club in another town, on obodience to which, if lis story were 
true, the safety of the lives of the prisoners depended. Yet ho professed to have 
no other power than that of president of an ordinary democratic club addressing 
the 8 ent of a subordinate or branch club of the same organization. 
The White League of Now Orleans itself was and is a constant menace to the re- 


ed, no dishonesty alleged, 
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publicans of the whole State. Its commander can, in a few hours, place bodies of 
men, armed and drilled, in any of the near parishes, or those on the coast, or into 
Mississippi, Alabama, or Texas. It doubtless contains many persons of property 
and influence. It also contains many persons of very different character. It would 
bo desirous and able to overthrow the State government at any time, if not pre- 
vented by the power of the United States. They still retain more one thou- 
sand stand of arms, taken from the State on September 14 and never returned. 

We cannot doubt that the effect of all these things was to prevent a fall, free, 
and fair election and to intimidate tho colored voters and the white republicans. 
The very formation of a white man's party was a menace of terrible import to those 
who remembered Colfax and Bossier and the convention. .The press was filled 
with threats of violence. The agreement to discharge laborers, the suggestion that 
wild beasts are tamed by hunger, was evidence of the same spirit. Theoverthrow 
of the State government by the White League on tho 14th of September; the turn- 
ing out numbers of parish officials in the country, compelling them to flee for 
their lives ; the fearful lesson of Coushatta; the formation, arming, and drilling of 
the White League, the natural successors of the Knights of the White C: : 
these things ina community where there is no | punishment for political mur- 
der must, in the nature of things, have filled with terror a people timid and gentle 
like the colored population of Louisiana, even if we had not taken abundant evi- 
a as to special acts of violence and crime and their effects on particular neigh- 


Mr. Moncure, the conservative candidate for State treasurer, claims a aN —— 
in the whole State of about five thousand. A far 2 number of republicans 
than enough to overcome this majority must have prevented from registra- 
tion or driven by terror from the polls. 

In view of these facts, we do not hesitate to find that the election of 1874 was 
neither full, nw nor fair; 5 in — e — heehee tad usual means of 
instructing and persuading the e, of organ and conducting a cam ¥ 
could not carried on by AN ee without —— to their Tae an that 
many more voters than were needed to give the ee a complete 
ey were prevented from voting at all or coerced into voting the white man’s 


Mr. HOAR. Truly 
Thy gentleness hath made thee great. 


I am not to be frightened or ridienled when I discuss these things 
by the taunt from any quarter that it is “shaking the bloody shirt.” 

hen the garment, however humble or mean, is drenched with the 
heart’s blood of an American citizen I haye but one question to put 
to my country, Anne hee vestis filii tui?—Know you if this be your 
son’s garment? > 

I agree with the gentleman that the union of nearly all the blacks 
in one political party, and of nearly all the whites in another, is a fact 
deeply to be dèplored. Party spirit bears evil fruit in abundance 
when animosities of race and class do not mingle with it. But I can- 
not doubt that whether the white republican leaders have sought to 
foster this discussion on the color line or not, it would long since have 
disappeared if the leaders of the white people of Louisiana had not 
hammered and welded together the masses of the colored population 
by asystem of conduct calculated to excite in piel ognon degree their 
fears for their freedom, or their political and social rights. 

The people who would persuade us, and to some degree persuade 
themselves, that they are willing to give the negro all his rights 
under the Constitution seem to lose all their understanding of what 
justice and equality really mean when the negro is concerned. They 
think, and very justly, that it is a great evil to mass all the colored 
votes on one side, It never occurs to them that it is an equal evil to 
mass all the white votes on the other. On the contrary, their ani- 
mosity is specially directed against those whites who act with negroes. 
They have little reprobation for those leaders who advise the whites 
to band together in an agreement not to employ negro laborers who 
vote the radical ticket, or forcthe planters who followed the advice. 
The life of no man would be safe, as one of their witnesses very 
frankly admitted, who, when it was time to gather the cotton-crop, 
should advise negroes to refuse to work for planters who are not re- 
publicans, The white who kills a negro goes unpunished. A fear- 
ful vengeance overtakes the negro who snaps a cap at a white man. 
In parish after parish the whites turn out public officers whom they 
dislike by force, and no punishment follows. The assembling of a 
body of negroes at the command of the sheriff to maintain his lawfal 
authority is followed by the Colfax massacre. 

Sonthern gentlemen speak with contempt of persons whom they 
term“ carpet-baggers.” The Constitution gives to every American 
citizen the right to choose his home anywhere on American soil 
and to take such part in public affairs as his fellow-citizens shall as- 
sign to him, Shall not the American citizen born on our soil have 
the rights to which we gladly welcome natives of other lands? It is 
not to the e but that it is held in American hands, that the 
southern democrat objects. 

The gentleman will perhaps claim that the opinions of his class at 
the South have changed since these laws were passed, and since some 
of these outrages were committed. If they have not changed, surely 
no man will be bold enough to say that the rights of the colored peo- 
ple would be safe for an instant if they were placed within the power 
of that class. But admit that they have changed and that they are 
now reconciled in opinion to the abolition of slavery and to the equal- 
ity of all persons before the law and in the rights of citizenship. 

, Mr. Speaker, that is a fatal admission. What tribute could be 

3 what concession more complete, to the suecess of the repub- 

ican policy of reconstruction than to confess that it has resulted in a 
change of sentiment like that. 

Will the gentleman from Mississippi claim that he does not now 
think that it is a misfortune that the rebellion did not succeed, that 
it was a misfortune that the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments were adopted, and that this belief is not shared by his 
political associates? this be his belief and theirs, they would be 
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strange guardians of the rights of the race which these amendments 
emancipated. But if this be not his belief and theirs, I point to their 
conversion as the most triumphant evidence of the wisdom and the 
success of that policy which, while it has raised four millions from 
slavery to citizenship, has in ten years eradicated from the under- 
standings and the hearts of the white people of fifteen States the 
prejudices of centuries. 

rrors in administration, mistakes in finance, extravagances in 
expenditures, confidence unworthily bestowed—these have been the 
lot of all parties in the past, and will doubtless be repeated in 
the future. Even dishonesty and corruption have existed in all par- 
ties. They must, in the nature of the case, be practiced but by a few, 
and will be cured in a free government, whatever party ma be in 
power, by the ple whose resources and industries they burden 
without distinction of party. But to have changed the opinions and 
conquered the prejudices of a people angered by defeat, imbittered 
by years of bloody war, so that they have become reconciled to the 
policy and convinced of the justice of raising their former slaves, men 
of another color and another race, to civil and political equality with 
themselves, this is a triumph of administration glorious and splendid, 
to which history can furnish no parallel; compared with which the 
laurels that a Cæsar reaps are weeds. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not deny that in all these years the democrats of 
the South have made some progress. But it has been a progress in 
which nothing has been due to themselves. Whatever they have 
learned, either of freedom, of justice, or of republican government, 
they have learned from their opponents. t 

They have been the unwilling pupils of the republican party. Like 
Dante’s souls, whose necks Satan had twisted, they have marched on 
aS by astrength other than their own, perpetually looking back. 

much, Mr. Speaker, for democratic legislation in the matter of 
reconstruction. It shows a concerted, crafty scheme to reduce the 
negro to a system of peona which degraded him below the condi- 
tion of slavery, but imp no corresponding obligation upon the 
master. This legislation, cruel and hateful as it is, is mercy itself 
compared with the conduct of southern democrats to the negro when 
freed from the restraints of the Federal power. I have given a few 
specimens, not because I desire to revive or preserve their odious or 
painful memory, but because they bear with terrible weight upon the 
issue now presented to the American people. 

The republican party, in my judgment, in prescribing the conditions 
upon which the States of the South should be re-admitted were guilty 
of one serious omission. Recognizing and 3 in their Stato 
constitutions, as the people of every northern State have doue, that 
a system of universal education is absolutely essential to the success 
of a system of universal suffrage, they committed the folly, the fatu- 
ity, of imposing by national authority upon the South, with their 
four millions of freedmen just freed from slavery and a still larger 
number of ignorant whites, a system of universal suffrage, making 
no provision for education. But by the Bureau of Education and by 
religious and charitable organizations and private aid we have done 
much in that direction, 

All the teachings of the Old and New Testament are summed up by 
the Author of our religion in two simple and sublime commandments, 
on which hang all the law and the prophets. The great philosopher 
of our day, in one homely and noble verse, has expressed the whole of 
republican government in a space as brief : 

The noble craftsman we promote, 
Disown the knave and fool; 
Each honest man shall have his vote, 
Each child shall have his school. 

For what avail 

‘The plow and sail, 


Or land, or life, 
If freedom fail? 


The gentleman makes eloquent but vague charges against the ex- 
isting administration for its conduct in relation to the Southern 
States. What one act of the Government gives him just cause of 
complaint? Does he now dare to insist on his objection to either of 
the three t amendments to the Constitution? He has ventured 
no such objection in this debate. Does he deny that Congress has 
power to enforce them? If he admits the power the duty in proper 
cases follows. Does he place himself on record as complaining of the 

olicy or ose of the legislation of 1871, by which the homes of 
his colored fellow-citizens throughout the South were protected from 
outrages such as moved the indignation of Reverdy Johnson? He 
will scarcely make that issue to-day. Does he deny that it is the duty 
of the United States to guarantee to all the States a republican gov- 
ernment, and on constitutional demand to protect the lawful govern- 
ments of the States against lawless insurrection? If he does he must 
repudiate the original Constitution as well as the amendments. The 
only reproach he utters against the Government is that the State 
vernments for which it interfered were badly administered. But 
he United States is bound to support all lawful State governments 
against insurrection without considering their administration. The 
vital difference between the gentleman and the republican party is 
that he seems to think that the remedy for what he dislikes in gov- 
ernment is resistance by force. His logic would lead to the result 
that you are to vote against a State administration only when you 
like it, and revolt against it and attack its adherents with knife and 
pistol when you do not like it. 
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The gentlemen quoted from a report of which I was the author a 
statement that the President had based his interference in Louisiana 


on the unlawful order of a judge. I think the assignment of that 
reason a grave error on the part of the President. I now admit, as 
I declared in the report, that the order of that judge was entitled 
to no respect whatsoever, and that the assignment of that reason 
tended naturally and inevitably to influence existing discontents and 
to make the democrats of Lonisiana believe that no better reason 
existed. But the report also declared that in our judgment Kello; 
was lawfully elected; that the difficulty in ascertaining the tru 
was caused by the frauds of his opponents and their destruction or 
carrying off the returns. It was in our judgment the constitutional 
duty of the President to and support Governor Kellogg. 
The whole of his error, which the gentleman from Mississippi dwe 
on as & justification or palliation for the acts of lawless violence, was 
the cog doe of an unsound reason for the performance of his clear 
sworn duty. 

The two systems of dealing with the colored race are these: 

The republican party sets them free and secures their freedom by 
the Constitution itself. 

The democratic party would have left slavery to exist in Kentucky, 

land, Missouri, and Delaware. 
e republican policy secures them equality before the law. 

The democrats sent white men to the penitentiary who associated 
with them on terms of equality. 

The republican policy pledged to them the whole power of the Na- 
tional Government to protect their homes from the Ku-Klux Klan. 

The democrat left it to the judgment of the Ku-Klux Klan to de- 
termine when its outrages should cease. 

The republican policy made them freemen, citizens, voters; while 
the democratic would have left them peons. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another evidence of the wisdom of the Amer- 
ican people in conferring the rights of freemen upon the colored peo- 
ple to which I think neither the House nor the country will be in- 
sensible. During the past seven years there have sat in this Hall an 
a of seven colored Representatives. Most of them had been 
slaves, deprived by the laws under which they were born of the 
right to learn to read, to attend public meetings, or to avail them- 
selves of any of the common methods of obtaining information con- 
oes pan ic affairs. All of them came from humble places in life. 
Yet what equal number of members of this House can be chosen on 
any principle of selection that will stand higher, either for fidelity, 
wisdom, or propriety in the discharge of their high duties. Who can 
cite an instance of an improper utterance ins or of an undignified 
or unbecoming act of a colored Representative? What colored man 
has been compelled to suppos from the official reports any angry or 
intemperate utterances which have come from his heart in the heat 
of debate? Have the memories of ages of cruel oppression endured 
by their race—have the terrible cruelties of recent days wrung from 
their lips a single expression of hatred, or led them to urge on their 
political friends, who held the Government by such large majorities, 
a single measure of revenge? 

They have had to meet the most unexpected emergencies and en- 
counter the most formidable antagonists. The gentleman from New 
York, perhaps the most trained and experienced debater in this 
House, has not forgotten how in the Con before the: last the 
aa age from South Carolina with equal courtesy and dexterity 

eft him unhorsed and on his back in the sight of the House and the 
whole conntry. When the able gentleman from Georgia, the late 
vice-president of the southern confederacy, made his most powerful 
and carefully prepared speech to the last House on southern affai 
he was replied to on the instant by another colored Representative. 
It is no disp; ement to the gentleman from Georgia to say, that in 
dignity, in ability, in constitutional argument, the speech of Mr. 
Elliott was in no wise inferior to that to which it was a reply. I 
mean no disrespect to anybody when I declare that the policy which 
gave to the loyal slave his right to be represented or to be a Repre- 
sentative here is as fully vindicated by its results as that which gave 
the rebel master the same rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said much that I have been constrained to 
utter in this debate with great reluctance and pain. The gentleman 
from Mississippi undertook to cite in his speech from a report of which 
I had the honor to be the author, extracting only such admissions as 
he could find in its pages against the conductof PAE gaan associates, 
while he was wholly silent in regard to the terrible arraignment made 
not by the report, but by the historic facts which it cites against the 
party to which he belongs. In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi made a fatal and grievous error. If he and a 
few of his associates, North and South, would give the same manly 
utterance of condemnation against men who seek to accomplish po- 
litical results by murder and assassination that has come from repub- 
lican lips against republican misgovernment, the whole eyils which 
distract that fair portion of our country would be over in amonth. I 
had the honor in that report to say, and I repeat it now: 

The public sentiment of the rest of the country, more potent than any legisla- 
tion, might stop the whole trouble in a month. If instead of seeking to gain par- 
tisan advantage from evils which are ruining this fair State, the two parties of the 
North would each resolutely set its face against the evil done by its own side, little 
would remain for Congress or President. Tho difficulty of the southern problem 


would have disappeared long ago if the democratic y of the North had given it 
to be clearly understood that they would haye no palitieal association with men 
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who would commit, tolerate, extenuate, or overlook murder; and the republican 
party of the North had been unanimous in making it understood with equal em- 
hasis that they would have no affiliation with men who would plunder the public 
‘or personal po A 
Mr. Speaker, I hate for any purpose to revive these odious and 
ainful memories. Whatever oppressions have been suffered have 
n suffered by my countrymen. Whatever crimes have been com- 
mitted have been committed by my countrymen. But we cannot 
discharge our own official duty, the American people cannot wisely 
exercise its high functions of self-government without a knowledge 
of the facts of our own history, however grievous and humiliating. I 
believe the wisdom of the people will find a peaceful and constitu- 
tional remedy for these evils whether of administration or lawless 
on I do not agree with the gentleman from Mississippi that 
that remedy is to deliver the innocent into the power of the guilty, 
or that Congress should lay down its high functions to Sanal e 
at the demand of the criminals. 

Do the democrats of the South who are concealing, apologizing 
for, abetting these crimes reflect that they are educating their young 
men to become a generation of assassins? Mr. BOUTWELLsàys in his 
report: 

The committee find that the young men of the State, especially those who reached 
manhood during the war or who have arrived at that condition since the war, con- 
stitute the nucleus and the main force of the 


Do the democracy of the North reflect that they are eee to ob- 
tain power, not by a fair election, but by the aid of the votes of States 
in which their party is an armed conspiracy organized to overthrow 
freedom of election, and that their success is to substitute for the 
5 of the United States the principles and the practices of 
exico 
The duty of the people is plain. Punish crime; punish corruption; 
unmask hypocrisy. But trast liberty only in the hands of her friends, 
and let the Constitution of your country be administered and defe 
by those who love it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
announ that the Senate further insisted upon its amendments 

i to by the House to the bill (H. R. No. 2571) making appro- 

riations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
Gariak for the year ending June 30, 1877, and for other pur- 
poses, asked a further conference with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses, and had appointed as conferees on the part 
of the Senate Mr. WINDOM, Mr. ALLISON, and Mr. BAYARD. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a bill of 
the following title, with amendments, in which the concurrence of 
the Honse was requested: 

A bill (H. R. No. 2041) to amend section 2291 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. No. 3392) for the relief of John R. Harrington; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 3856) for the relief of William H. French jr., 
United States Army, late an Indian agent at Crow Creek, Dakota. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 


quested : 

A bill (S. No. 795) to enable Moses Marshall to make application to 
the Commissioner of Patents for the extension of letters-patent for 
improvement in knitting-machines; and 

bill (S. No. 796) for the relief of the heirs of Sheldon S. Hartshorn. 

The message also announced that the Senate had to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. No. 779) to provide for the 
sale of the reservation of the confederated Otoe and Missouria Indians 
in the States of Kansas and Nebraska. 


POLITICAL CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 


Mr. HOOKER. In the absence of my colleague, Mr. LANA 

Mr. HOAR. The gentleman from Mississippi will porma me to say 
before he proceeds that I took the pains to say to Mr. LAMAR some 
aaya ago that it was my ore to reply to him, and yesterday to 
indicate to him that probably I would have the opportunity to do it 
to-day. I was very sorry he could not be here. 

Mr. HOOKER. In the absence of my colleague, [Mr. Lamar, ] in 
reply to whose speech the remarks of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts in great part have been addressed, I feel it my duty, though 
coming into the House to-day with no expectation whatever of 1 
ticipating in this discussion, in his absence to say something. And 
more especially, Mr. fd saree do 1 feel this incumbent upon me be- 
cause while the remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts may 
be considered as referring to the entire South, they have been con- 
fined in a very large degree to the action and conduct and legislative 

ings of my own State. A 

I came into the Hall while the gentleman from Massachusetts was 
speaking, and while I suppose from what occurred on yesterday that 
his object was to reply to the speech of my colleague, the sentiments 
which were then falling from him would not have indicated to an 
ordinary listener what the particular topic was which engaged the 
attention of the House and to which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts had arisen to speak. For he was then digging up the events of 
the past extending pack to the administration of Washington, and 
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the great and powerful men who were gathered around that admin- 
istration. 

He was seeking out with sedulous zeal the black spots wherever he 
thought they existed in the characters of the prominent men of the 
nation and the country to which he says he is proud to belong. He 
was holding them up to the gaze of the House and through your rec- 
ords to the gaze of the country as evidences of the fact that corrup- 
tion had always existed in the Government, even back to the days of 
Washington and his administration; I suppose in order to induce his 
listeners to draw the inference that the corruption which had been 
exposed by the investigations of this House, the frauds upon the peo- 
ple, the peculations upon the Treasury, which had existed in his own 
party for the last fifteen years, might find some justification and some 
excuse in the history which he was thus narrating. I leave the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts and the party to which he belongs the 
honor of this ghoul-like digging into the graves of the t men who 
have lived and died before us; and I hope that he and they will en- 
joy the gratification of feeling that this presentation of what he is 
3 to term the corruption and the dishonor of his own country 

ar come from the party that in this age and in this centennial 
parioa as culminated in those qualities which he is seeking to de- 
end. LIenvy him not the lesson which he draws from this, I envy 
him not the evident purpose for which he has drawn it, to vindicate 
Hie) social standing and the moral position of the party to which he 
ongs. 

The greater portion of the h of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, as I have before remarked, refers to the action of the South- 
ern States generally with reference to the condition of the freed peo- 
ple immediately after the war. It is asserted that there is a feeling 
of hostility in the breast of the southern people toward this race, 
which would not only lead the present generation to slaughter them 
for political purposes, but which would induce the present men and 
women of the South, the present generation of southern people, to 
train up their own children as assassins. The arraignment to which 
the gentleman from Massachusetts subjected the distinguished char- 
acters he alluded to in his opening remarks was very well followed up 
by the arraignment of an entire section of his own country on a 
charge that they, by the policy and laws which they were adopting, 
were not only dis themselves, inhumanly and brutally for party 
purposes, to murder the colored race, but were raising up their own 
children in these assassin-like ideas. 

It is extremely difficult, Mr. Speaker, amid party excitement and 
party es 7 and party acrimony to impress the mind with the 
actual trath. It is extremely difficult to discuss the question which 
has been discussed by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr.Hoar 
with coolness, calmness, and deliberation, but yet with just enough 
the real sentiment which seems to stir his heart in this matter, to im- 
press us with the conviction that he labors under the idea that a 
whole section of this country, comprising twelve or thirteen States, 
can justly be denounced as assassins for political p I say it 


is to induce the human mind to accept and acknowledge the act- |. 


ual truth. I believe, however, that it is the desire of the American 
people, or of the great body of the American people, without regard 
to party, to understand the question as it actually exists and arrive 
at the truth. 

Now, sir, what is the truth? At the close of the war a large body 
of citizens who had been held in slavery, in reference to whom I had 
occasion to remark in an address which I made to the House some 
time since who were born slaves without any fault of their own as 
we were born masters without = fault of our own—this large body 
of men, with about eight hundred thousand voting population, were 
at once made electors and invested with the elective franchise. The 
question as to what was to be the policy to be adopted in reference to 
them, how they were to be instructed in the new duties placed upon 
them, was a very grave question. It was not only discussed in the 
State convention, in the convention of my own State as well as oth- 
ers, but it was discussed in the Senate of the United States, and the 
most important republican Senator to-day, [ Mr. Morron, of Indiana, 
under a resolution adopted then, proceeded to my own State in 1 
to make an investigation. When the question arose as to what was 
the course to be pursued in regard to the recently enfranchised 
pe and as to how soon they could be safely invested with the ballot, 

o took a position more extreme than any southern man; he took a 
ponon in consonance with the law of the gentleman’s own State of 

assachusetts in 1814, and repeated in the revision of her laws in 1836, 
that the colored persons who had been recently enfranchised by the re- 
sults of the war 2 to undergo a period of probation of from seven 
to ten years to qualify them to exercise the elective franchise intelli- 
gently, and when this was charged in the Senate Chamber by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. SrevENson,] it was ad- 
mitted by the gentleman from Indiana that he took that position 
too. I say, therefore, that it was not strange that a very grave ques- 
tion was presented to the convention which met in issippi in 
1865. It adopted a constitution e arg freedom of the col- 
ored man. When the Legislature met, the first Legislature called af- 
ter the adoption of that constitution, that Legislature was composed 
largely of what were known as Union men, the men who had consti- 
tuted the old whig party of the State. I believe that that Legisla- 
ture was composed without exception of men of that class, and that 


Legislature, to whose action the gentleman from Massachusetts has 


referred, elected to represent the State of 8 two gentlemen 


distinguished for their devotion to the Union, men who had subjected 
themselves to some odium during the war and had incurred some sac- 
rifices ; I allude to the late Chief Justice Sharkey and to the present 
republican Senator, [JAMES L. ALCORN.] These were men who were 
elected by that Legislature to represent the sovereignty of the State 
in the Senate of the United States, showing what was the character 
and complexion of the men who comp that Legislature. Now 
the statute of the State of Mississippi has been referred to which 
provides that a colored man should be required to have his residence 
by the Ist of January. 

Sir, these people were all homeless and houseless; they were un- 
provided for; they had no means. They were made citizens; and I 
undertake to assert that no man from a northern State, from the State 
of Massachusetts, which was the first to manumit her slaves, down to 
New Jersey, which was the last to manumit her slaves, that no State 
enacted penal laws, and controlling laws, and limiting laws with re- 
gard to the rights of the new-made citizens as to rights of life and 
N less penal thau did the State of Mississippi. 

r. HOAR. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HOOKER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the gentleman mean to say that there were no 
persons in Fee yi who desired to impose extreme penal laws upon 
the colored people 

Mr. HOOKER. I mean to say this, that so far as the Legislature 
was concerned the members of that Legislature were known as Union 
men, and I suppose a Union man in Mississippi is as good as a Union 
man in Massachusetts. 

Now I believe, according to the revision of the laws of Massachu- 
setts made in 1814, that State imposed more penal laws upon her col- 
ored citizens than Mississippi did, and I will refer to one section of 
her laws. I refer now to the statute of Massachusetts on page 306 of 
the revision of her code of 1814, and I will say that those were laws 
which were passed by the State of Massachusetts with regard to her 
colored people. Negroes were not allowed to be enrolled in her mili- 
tia, but they were required to attend the militia meetings and to do 
such service as might be assigned to them. 

Mr. HOAR. Allow me to say that that act was passed in conse- 

mence of an act of Congress which inserted the word“ white” in 
© militia law. 

Mr. i Because the act of Congress contained the word 
“white 

Mr. HOAR. The act of Congress contained the word aie 
therefore the State could not constitutionally include negroes in the 
militia, though it would have done so very gladly. The negro sat in 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, 

Mr. WILLIS. The act of Congress had nothing to do with the 
State militia. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, it had. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; it was the national militia. 

Mr. HOAR. There was no national militia. 

Mr. HOOKER. The gentleman says that arose from the fact that 
in regulating the question of militia in Massachusetts they were con- 
trolled by an act of Congress. I supposed the gentleman would say 
that the act of Congress required that they should enroll the white 
militia, and therefore they had not the power to enroll the negroes 
in the militia, If they could not do that, then why did they require 
the negro to attend and perform menial services? If you did not 
intend to give them an equal position in the militia, why require 
their attendance for such porpora as that? 

Further, by the samo legislation negroes and mulattoes were pro- 
hibited from entertaining any negro or mulatto servant, were pun- 
ishable under a penalty of five shillings for each offense ; and if they 
were unable to pay the fine, they were to work at hard labor in the 
house of correction for two 5 75 for each shilling of the five. 

Now what is the temper of that law and its spirit! Was it enacted 
in reference to the perfect freedom and perfect equality of the colored 
man? And further, the statute recited in its preamble that great 
change and inconvenience have occurred in divers towns by releas- 
ing and setting free negro and mulatto slaves, and it enacts that no 
such person shall be freed until bond and security shall be first given 
to indemnify the town against such negro or mulatto becoming a 
charge on the town. That was a law enacted in Indiana at a very 
late day. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the gentleman say that that was a law of Mas- 
sachusetts ? 

Mr. HOOKER. Yes; it isin your revised code of 1814. 

Mr. YEATES. I am sorry the gentleman does not know his own 
State laws. 

Mr. HOAR. I may perhaps be ignorant, but I never heard of a re- 
vised code of 1814 of the laws of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOOKER. Upon the same page, section 748, it is enacted that 
if any ne; or mulatto shall strike any person of the English or 
other Christian nation, he shall be punished by a severe whipping, at 
the discretion of the justice. 

Mr. HOAR. The gentleman from Mississippi will pardon me, but 
he is certainly under some grave mistake ; there never was a revised 
code of Massachusetts in 1814. 

Mr. HOOKER. It is so recited here. 

Mr. HOAR. Then you have a wrong citation. The law which you 
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have read, about setting negroes 
bond, is absolutely repugnant to our constitution. The constitution 
of Massachusetts of 1750 provides that all men shall be free and 
equal. That clause was put in by John Lowell for the purpose of 
abolishing slavery in Massachusetts ; and the next year, in a case in 
my own town of Worcester, the supreme court held that every slave 
was ipso facto pa ay sag by the constitution. And if the gentle- 


free upon condition of giving a 


man has any citation from any quarter of any law of Massachusetts 
of 1814 that a negro should be set free only on condition of giving 
bond, then all I can say is that if there ever was any such statute 

l it was absolutely 1 Fea to our constitution, and never 
went into effect, and never could have gone into effect. I think the 
gentleman must have the wrong State. 

Mr. HOOKER. I think not; and there is more of the same kind. 

Mr. HOAR. My friend from the Essex district [Mr. THOMPSON] 
suggests that the gentleman must have some publication made in 1814 
of old ante-revolutionary laws. 

Mr. HOOKER. I do not know how far back the revision extends, 
but it shows what your law was at one time. 

Mr. HOAR. If the gentleman means to say that there was in Mas- 
sachusetts, before the constitution of that State abolished slavery, 
in old colonial times, some statute which required that slaves should 
not be set free without giving bond to save the town from charge, 
then he is very probably right; and there was a similar provision 
in regard to any white persons moving into a town; they could be 
warned out of the town by any freeholder, unless they could insure 
the town on liability of charge on their account. 

Mr. HOOKER. Ihope the gentleman will not interrupt me further. 

Mr. HOAR. The gentleman will excuse me; I am very sorry to 
interrupt him. But he would not certainly wish to appear as stating 
that Massachusetts passed in 1814 any such law as he has read. 

Mr. HOOKER. I do not say so. I said that your revised code of 
1814 stated that that was the law of Massachusetts, and I so state 


Mr. HOAR. That may have been some ancient law of a hundred 


ears ago. 

y Mr. HOOKER. That may be. But in the early days, when you 
had slaves in Massachusetts, before it was your interest to manumit 
them and you did manumit them, you showed a temper and spirit 
of hardship toward this race greater than the South ever did, though 
they were comparatively insignificant and few in number in Massa- 
chusetts, whereas with us they constitute a very large portion of the 
population. Hence it may be that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts will find a proper answer to the comment he has made of the 
fact that there are now sitting, and have been sitting in this House 
since the war, anumber of intelli ent colored men representing their 
own race and speaking upon this floor in their vindication and for 
their interest. : 

If it be true, sir, that there stirred in the blood of the gentleman or 
his ancestors that love of the freed race, why is it, if you made them 
free in 1780, that you never gave to the 14,000 freedmen that you had 
in Massachusetts a representative in the Halls of the national Legis- 
lature or allowed them to speak for their people? e hy 
is it that that is not the case in one single northern State? It is be- 
cause they were only one to one hundred in Massachusetts, and be- 
cause in New Jersey, and all along down that range of States, they 
occupied the same relation, there being in New Jersey one colored 
man to about forty-six and one-half white people. I happened to be 
in New Jersey at one time, and saw some of these colored men. They 
were very intelligent, as intelligent as some of the colored gentlemon 
who now sit on this floor. If the colored man was beloved by the people 
of New Jersey and elsewhere in the North, why was it that they did 
not select some of these men to represent the interests of their race 
in the Halls of the national Legislature or of the State Legislatures ? 
The manumission of the race in the South occurred as the necessary 
and legitimate result of the war; and I now state, upon my honor as 
a Representative on this floor, that I have yet to hear of one man, 
woman, or child within the limits of the State of Mississippi express 
the wish that their condition could be changed again. On the con- 
trary, we accepted that result with the frankness and openness and 
sincerity with which we accepted every other legitimate result of the 
war. We had periled all save our honor in the contest, and we lost all; 
and when the war closed, when the terms of arbitrament were 
to by the men who had crossed swords and bayonets on the battle- 
field, we were prepared: to stand by those terms of arbitrament. But 
your politicians, who had shouldered no musket and drawn no sword, 
when they come into these Halls and the halls of our State a: per 
tures wanted to keep alive, as they do now, the animosities and the 
ranklings and the bitter spirit of the war. Why? They imagined, 
and naturally enough, that a simple-hearted, innocent, guileless race, 
taking them in the main and in the bulk, anduninfluenced and untaught 
by the midnight teacher who came there in the shape of the “carpet- 
b ” after the war—they knew that this simple class of people 
might naturally be appealed to to support those who had freed them, 
those who, in the language of the republican speakers, had “struck 
from their ankles and their wrists the chains of servitude.” There- 
fore the topean party thought that they would be able to control 
the vote of the Southern States because they would be able to con- 
trol the vote of the colored man; and I regret to say that for six long 
years, from 1869 to 1875, they did use this simple-hearted race, who 


were, in the main, the tillers of our land; they did bind them together 
for political purposes. They thought they would hold them there 
forever; that they would be able to utilize them for party purposes 
by controlling their votes. 

Sir, I tell you that now those people are beginning to understand 
that the intimate material relations existing between the white man 
of the South and the colored man of the South, the unity of interest, 
the identity of material prosperity or adversity, make their union 
socially, and to a large extent politically, a necessity. 

They have, I say, been used by this party; and only last winter, 
when your “ force bill” was under discussion, when, after you had 
given to the South by your legislation ten years of misrule, little less 
onerous than the four years of war, you introduced your “ force bill” 
for the purpose of paring those States back under military power, 
the organ of the Administration in this city, the organ of the repub- 
lican party here to-day, said while that bill was pending that it was 
necessary the measure should pass—for what? To secure peace to that 
distressed land? To pour oil upon the troubled waters? O, no; it 
was necessary that you should still “shake the bloody shirt” with the 
fond hope that you would be able to divide the southern white man 
and the southern black man. That was the purpose. That organ 
went further and remarked that it must be remembered that since 
these 800,000 colored men had been invested with the ballot, since the 
ratio of representation had been thus increased in this House and the 
power of the South thus enlarged in the electoral college, it only re- 
quired fifty electoral votes besides those of the Sonth to elect the 
President ; and hence the Sonth must be put under military rale, in 
order that those electoral votes might be made republican. 

My attention is called by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Mints] to 
the following: 

Rooms OF THE STATR CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
Indianapolis, September 3, 1874. 

Dear Sin: I desire to call your attention to the horrible scenes of violence and 
bloodshed transpiring through the South, and suggest that you give them as great 
prominence as possible in your paper from a? 5 until after the election. 


OMAS J. BRADY, Chairman. 

EDITOR OF Union, Rensellaer, Indiana. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi whether that Thomas J. Brady is not now the Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General, recently appointed! 

Mr. HOOKER. I believe he is the same person. 

I wish to recur for a moment to the laws passed in various north- 
ern States upon the relations of the races. In the revision of the 
statutes of Rhode Island of 1822, page 371, (Rhode Island being one 
of the States that manumitted their slaves,) intermarriage betwoen 
whites and blacks was prohibited, and such marriages were declared 
void. This provision was continned in the revision of 1857, page 312, 
and also in the revision of 1872, page 325, seven years after the war 
had closed; and any person joining such persons in marriage was 
liable to a fine of . Whites only were allowed to vote, as will be 
fonnd by reference to the revision of 1822, page 89. 

Granting license for keeping taverns, ale-houses, victualing-honses, 
cook-shops, oyster-shops, and for retailing liquors, were prohibited to 
“any colored or black persons; nor shall any white person duly li- 
censed suffer any black or colored person in his employ, or his agent, 
to sell any liquor whatever, under the penalty of forfeiting such 
license.” (Revision of 1822, page 295.) 

There was the freedom which another northern State gave to the 
colored man! There was the freedom of action allowed to him there, 
That is the temper and spirit in which this law was passed. 

Mr. HOAR. I will say to the gentleman from Mississippi for his 
information that there was a similar lawin reference to intermarriage 
to that which he has referred to in Massachusetts down to 1832. 

Mr. HOOKER. I knew there was, and only refrained from reading 
it seeing how much distressed it made the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. [Laughter.] I did not quote any more on his account; I 
went to another State, thinking that he would be less sensitive. 
n 

Mr. HOAR. We deprived them of the right of intermarri and 
the right to sell liquor. We admit it frankly. Does the gentleman 
think that is equivalent to selling them into slavery? 

Mr. HOOKER. [ come now to the State of Connecticut. Slavery 
was abolished in 1784 by declaring free all born of slave mothers after 
that time; but these children were bound to serve their owners until 
the age of twenty-five years. Those born before were continued in 
slavery. (See Jackson vs, Bullock, 2 Connecticut Reports, page 38.) 

Here you observe what is the temper and what is the disposition of 
these States on this subject. 

In Vermont, I suppose for the same reason, only whites were allowed 
to serve in the militia. (Revision of 1825, page 611.) This provision 
continued in the Revision of 1840, page 577, and Revision of 1850, 
page 630, and left out in Revision of 1870, page 645. 

In Maine marri between whites and negroes 5 (Re- 
vision of 1841, page 359; continued in Revision of 1857, page 390; 
and also in Revision of 1871, page 483.) 

Citizens of United States only voters, excluding blacks, as they 
were not citizens. (Constitution of Maine of 1819, article 2.) 

We come next to Pennsylvania. Slavery was abolished in this 
State in 1780. (Dunlap Revision, page 126.) 

The act, after an eloquent recital of the wrongs of slaves and the 
evils of slavery, and a reference to the happy condition of the whites 
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in escaping the slavery to which they had been doomed by the Brit- 
ish, and declaring the whites by long experience had been weaned 
from prejudices, and that their hearts were now filled with bene vo- 
lence and kindness toward all men, and that in justice to the unhappy 
slaves they now proceeded to act, then merely set free those who shall 
be born within the State after the passage of the act, retaining all 
others in slavery, with a proviso, however, that all so born and set 
free should be servants and bound to their owners till they were 
twenty-eight years of age. 

That was the temper in Pennsylvania years ago. They were not 
allowed, according to Purdon's Digest, page 1269; Brightly’s Pur- 
don’s Digest, page 829, to serve on the jury. Whites only were al- 
lowed to vote until 1870. Negroes and mulattoes were excluded from 
militia duty until 1870. 

In New Jersey, which T have already remarked was the last State 
to manumit, an act February, 1820, for the ual abolition 
of slavery made free every child born of a slave since July 4, 1804, 
but provided that such child should remain the servant of the owner 
of his or her mother as if bound to service by the overseers of the 
poor until the male children were twenty-eight and the female twenty- 
one years of age. (Revision of 1847, page 360.) 

On the 18th of April, 1846, (same revision, page 380,) an act was 
passed to abolish slavery finally, and every slave then in the State 
was made free; but every such freedman was made an apprentice to 
his then owner, who was only allowed to disc i m service 
by procuring the certificate of the overseer of the poor and of two 
justices that such apprentice proposed to be freed was of sound mind 
and capable of making a support, or without such certificate if the 
owner would give bond with security that the negro would not be- 
come a charge on the county. 

The children of these apprentices were to be supported by their 
masters till they were six years old; and then, in all cases, were to be 
bound as poor children by the overseers of the poor, the owner hay- 
ing the preference. Persons enticing away such apprentices were de- 
clared guilty of a misdemeanor, and fined $100; and persons harbor- 
ing such apprentices were made liable to pay $1 for each day they so 
harbored them. Only whites were allowed to be enrolled in the mili- 
tia, (ibid., 745,) and only whites were entitled to vote. (See consti- 
tution of 1847, article 2.) Its constitution, as far as I have been able 
to Jearn, has not been changed. 

It is rather a mild provision in the laws of Mississippi on the sub- 
ject of va cy when you put it side by side with the laws of New 
Jersey. It is so in Ohio, and in Indiana, and in various other States 
of the Union. 

Mr. CASON. I desire to state that in Indiana the laws you refer to 
were passed when the democrats were in the majority. And since the 
war all efforts to repeal those laws have been resisted almost unani- 
mously by the democratic party. The democratic party has almost 
unanimously voted against repeal, while the republican 2 has 
insisted upon their repeal. The laws were passed when the demo- 
eratic party had control of Indiana. 

Mr. HOOKER. Let us see what they provided by law in Indiana. 

Mr. CASON. Yes, sir; you can prove anything. You can prove 
they enacted the most infamous laws; but it was done by the demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr. HOOKER. That is enough. In Indiana by statutes (see re- 
vision of 1831, page 375) free negroes were prohibited from settling 
in the State unless bond and security for $100 in each case was given 
that he should not become a charge on the county as a pauper, and it 
was provided that if the negro was convicted of soy penal offense 
(however trivial, as an affray or gaming) the whole bond was for- 
feited. A negro settling in the State, and failing to give the bond, 
was to be hired out by a public officer for six months unless he removed 
from the State, and any person hiring or harboring such a negro was 
tiable to be fined $1,000. 

A negro or mulatto having one-fourth negro blood could not be a 
witness for or against a white person. (Ibid., page 404.) 

By the first constitution, adopted in 1816, only whites were allowed 
to vote, (article 6, section 1,) and only whites could be in the militia. 
(Article 7, section 11.) Marriages between whites and blacks were 
prohibited, and if such persons should go out of the State to marry, 
the marriage was void in Indiana. Whites and blacks or mulattoes 
intermarrying were liable to imprisonment in the penitentiary from 
one to ten years, and all persons aiding in or advising such marriage 
were punishable in the same way; and any person concealing or har- 
boring whites and negroes who had intermarried, with intent to pre- 
vent their detection and punishment, were punishable in the peniten- 
tiary from one to five years. (Ibid., pages 595 and 970.) 

No want of religious belief in whites was a ground to exclude them 
as Witnesses, but blacks and mulattoes were excluded in cases for or 
against whites. (Revision of 1843, page 719.) This provision was in 
force 166 as late as 1862. (Gavin & Hord's Statutes, volume 2, 
page 166. 

The constitution of Indiana, made in 1851 and still remaining as then 
written, at least as late as 1870, prohibits negroes and mulattoes from 
voting; article 5, section 5, and article 13 of that constitution pro- 
hibits negroes and mulattoes from moving to and settling in the 


State; and that constitution makes void any contract made with ne- 
groes and mulattoes so coming into the State; and all persons em- 


ploying them or encouraging them to settle in the State were liable 
to be fined from $50 to $500. 

In the Revision of 1852, page 361, the same provision heretofore set 
out as to intermarriage between whites and blacks was continued. 

By statute, negroes coming into the State to settle in violation of 
the constitution were liable to be fined from $10 to $500. (Revision 
of 1852, page 376.) And by that constitution negroes and mulattoes 
were excluded from the militia. (Article 12, section 1.) This pro- 
vision is still in force. (Davis's Supplement of 1870, page 341.) 

In 1860 negroes and mulattoes were not liable to school taxes nor 
entitled to the benefit of school funds in Indiana. (Gavin & Hord’s 
Revision, volume 1, page 542.) This provision re-enacted on 6th of 
March, 1865. (Davis’s Supplement, page 440.) 

Very stringent laws were passed to carry ont that provision of the 
constitution which prohibited negroes from settling in the State, and 
these were not repealed until 22d February, 1867, but the constitu- 
tion itself remained unchanged in 1870, and is probably so at this 
time. 

Now the gentleman says that this was done by democrats. If it 
be so, Mr. Speaker, it is only a forcible illustration of what I had oc- 
casion to say to the Honse not long since, that the relation between 
the races is one which is not political and ought never to be made so, 
but is social in its character, and has only been political since the 
war, simply by the effort to convert them to the uses and p 
as voters at the ballot-box for the one party as againstthe other. That 
has been the policy of the a ee that has been adopted. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the gentleman inform the House 

Mr. HOOPER. Iam asked to yield for a moment to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, [Mr. LANDERS. ] : 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. In reply to my colleaguefrom Indiana, 
I wish to say that the thirteenth article of the constitution of In- 
diana was submitted to the people of that State as a separate propo- 
sition. It was an article that prohibited ne or mulattoes from 
coming into the State. I want to say that that article was adopted 
Hs 95,000 majority in the State; republicans and democrats all voting 

or it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There was no republican party in Indiana at that 
time. 

Mr. YEATES. Did not Mr. Morton vote for it? 

Mr. HOAR. What I desire to ask the gentleman from Mississippi 
is this, if he will allow me to ask him a single question. 

Mr. HOOKER. Do not make it a long one, please. 

Mr. HOAR. What was the modein which t people attempted 
to use the negroes? Was it not in the way of asking their votes 
and using arguments with them? 

Mr. HOOKER. I willinform you on that subject as I proceed. I 
will remark in reply to what has fallen from the gentman from In- 
diana that I think the distinguished Senator who now represents in 
part the State of Indiana in the other branch of Congress [Mr. Mor- 
TON] was a member of the Legislature which passed these laws. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. And a democrat. 

Mr. HOOKER. And he ought to be good authority on that sub- 
ject. The gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. HOAR] asks me a ques- 
tion. He asks how his party attempted to use the negroes, They 
attempted to use them by sending emissaries among them who acted 
like the man who, instead of coming boldly to your front door and 
asking to be permitted to make your acquaintance, steals in through 
your back gate during the night. And midnight hours when the 
white people were asleep these emissaries held meetings with the 
colored race and told them that an inevitable hostility existed be- 
tween them and the whites of the southern country, just as they are 
told now ; insisted that that hostility was irreconcilable, thatit could 
not be reconciled, and that if they would retain their freedom they 
must go to the polis and vote in solid phalanx for the republican 


arty. x 
P Mr. CONGER. I would like to ask the gentleman if they could 
have met the colored people in any other way except by stealth? 

Mr. HOOKER. I will give you the whole history if you will only 
keep quiet. 

Mr. HOAR. Did they not state the outrages which were being 
orad as the reason for holding the meetings in the way they 

Mr. HOOKER. I do not know. Idid not hear many of them. Those 
meetings were held at midnight, when I was asleop. 

Mr. HOAR. From all you knew about it was not that the fact? 

Mr. HOOKER. Let me refer now to Arkansas, one of the States 
which have been recently reconstructed under democratic rule, and 
where you have not heard of a single disturbance there since it has 
been reconstructed, as in Virginia, SGesissi pp, and Alabama, where 
these people evince their desire for government, and appreciate 
the necessity of a union with the old white people of the country, as 
not only the only safety, politically, but the only safety socially, the 
only safety from the wolf which is at the door of all the people, white 
and colored, in our country. In Alabama they recently rolled up a 
majority of thirty-odd thousand in favor of the democratic = ; 
and I tell you they will do it in every State of the Union. [Applause.] 
I do not despair of seeing it everywhere, when they are left to deter- 
mine freely for themselves without the bands and shackles of party 
ties, which party they will vote with. 
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Now, in Arkansas, I am informed by my friend Judge WILSHIRE 
that three hundred and seven commissioned offices are held by col- 
ored men under the democratic administration. Did you ever have 
that many in Massachusetts, or the tenth part of that number? Did 
you ever have it in 1 State which has a mixed population? I tell 
you, Mr. Speaker, and I say to this House, and I say it from my own 
profound conviction of the truthfulness of what I say, that amidst 
all the shaking of the bloody shirts, amidst all the desire of politi- 
cians to divide us, there is no friend of the colored man more sincere 
and more honest than he who was master in the time when the rela- 
tions prevailed of master and slave, 

Mr. SMALLS. That is not so. 

Mr. HOOKER. You think not? 

Mr. SMALLS again rose. 

Mr. HOOKER. Well, that is your opinion. Take your seat now, 
I do not want to be interrapted any further. I do not expect that 
any white politician or any colored politician is likely to admit any 
such thing. 

Mr. SMALLS. The colored people never voted the democratic 
ticket except under intimidation. 

Mr. HOOKER. They bave voted it in my State, and they are form- 
ing democratic associations there now in the very county where the 
capital is situated, the county of Hinds, where Governor Ames pre- 
sided in the executive office, where the marshals of the United States 
were with their forces; where the Army of the United States was 
stationed. In that county of Hinds William A. Montgomery testified 
before the committee sent to my State that they not only formed 
such associations by dozens, but by whole companies. And I myself 
saw at Edwards’ Mopon da the lower portion of that county, in 1875, 
as many as two hun and fifty to three hundred colored men rid- 
ing in the ranks of the democratic party and bearing the banners of 
the democratic party. 

ME OTA ON. Will my colleague allow me to make one state- 
ment 

Mr. HOOKER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SINGLETON. In confirmation of what my colleague states, I 
desire to say that I attended a barbecue at Yazoo City after the elec- 
tion was over; and I state it on my veracify—doubt it who will— 
that I saw hundreds and thousands of colored men in line with their 
banners and music, celebrating the democratic victory. My colleague, 
Mr. LAMAR, was present and made a speech. I made a short speech 
ape And that is in the county from which I received a dispatch 
this morning inviting me to a grand barbacue, gotten up in part or 
in whole by colored people. 

Mr. SMALLS. If they were not hunted down by Ku-Klux and 
made to g into the democratic ranks they never would go into them, 

Mr. HOOKER. That is not so; that is all done away with. Every- 
body knows that in that country there was no such thing. 

I asserted the other day, and it cannot be denied, that in the whole 
State south of Pearl River there was not one single effort at intimi- 
dation anywhere. In many of the counties lying south of that river 
they had ogee the colored people into clubs; that I know was 
the case in kin County, and it was also in the county where the 
capital is situated. There existed under the capital of the State, 
right under the walls of the capitol, where the governor was and the 
oosa of the government; it is a very remarkable fact that under 
the law supervisors were appointed to conduct the election in every 
district, and not one of these supervisors reported any irregularities 
in the election of 1875. 

Sir, we of Mississippi are spending thousands of dollars, as I said to 
a gentleman with whom I was speaking yesterday, every year in going 
to Alabama and to to bring colored men to cultivate our lands. 
We bring them there for the purpose of using them as cultivators of 
our soil, and we find no difficulty in inducing them to leave the over- 
flowed land, the sterile land in those States to come to the more fer- 
tile lands of the valley. Do you believe that men will expend their 
money to import them there, even if there were no sentiment of hu- 
manity or the common feeling of onc man to another whatever may 
be the color of his skin, would as a question of interest take a shot-gun 
and go out and shoot men down? Sir, it is not true, as I said the other 
day; it is a slander on both races. The great bulk of both races live 
together 5 Here and there there is a bad white man and 
here and there there is a bad colored man, and so far as disturbances 
have occurred in Mississippi I assert without fear of contradiction that 
the first disturbance which ever occurred between the white and col- 
ored race was under the administration of Governor Ames, who re- 
cently fled the State while articles of impeachment were pending 
against him before the Legislature. At the time of the first disturb- 
ance in the county of Warren, in which my own little farm chances 
to lie, a proclamation was issued by Crosby, the colored sheriff of the 
manty; calling upon the ne; to band together and march upon 
Vicksburgh and insist upon his institution in office. 

The bd agree State attorney, General Harris, in a letter recently 
published in the New York Herald, stated that in a conversation whic 
oceurred between himself and Governor Ames and other republicans 
when Ames advised Crosby-to insist upon his rights, it was asked, 
„Are you not afraid this will lead to bloodshed?” That question 
was asked by Harris, the attorney-general of the State then and now 
and Ames’s reply was, “The blood of twenty-five or thirty colo 
men would be of service to the republican party now.” Up to the 7th 


of December, 1874, there never had been anything like a serious con- 
flict of races in the State of Mississippi, but when that proclamation 
was issued by the colored sheriff of Warren County three armed 
bands of colored men marched on three separate roads toward the 
city of Vicksburgh. They were met on the confines of the city. The 
gentleman who headed the white people sent a messenger to treat 
with them, but they declined any offers and a conflict ensued in 
which several colored men were killed. 

Sir, were the white people of Vicksburgh to lie supinely down and 
allow their lives and property to be destroyed and their wives and 
children to be slaughtered? Ah, sir, they would have been some- 
thing more or less than men if they had not taken up arms in de- 
fense of their households and of their city. They did it, and I say 
that was the first outrage or difficulty between the two races that oc- 
curred in the State of Mississippi, and it was precipitated by the bad 
advice of the republican governor, General Ames, and by the incon- 
siderate action of Sheriff Crosby, of Warren County. 

I say, sir, in no instance has there been a case of conflict between 
the two races by the deliberate desire of the white race. On the con- 
trary, in every act and declaration of the democratic party from 1869 
to the present time, we have always said to the colored population: 
“You have been made voters by the Constitution of the United States 
and are free to cast your votes for us or against us.” That is the only 
appeal that has ever been made to the colored race upon that subject. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the gentleman allow me a question ? 

Mr. HOOKER. Yes, if you make it short. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the gentleman deny that there were seven 
regularly organized and armed companies of white men in Vicks- 
burgh for a month before this outrage on the city, who paraded the 
streets during the election in August and kept up their organization, 
taking the very arms furnished to the negroes themselves! 

Mr. HOOKER. Sit down and I will inform yon. 

Mr. CONGER. I shall not sit down; I do not like that dictatorial 
way of addressing me. 

Mr. HOOKER. I am entitled to the floor, and have been inter- 
rupted enough. I decline to yield further. I answer the gentleman’s 
inquiry by saying that there never was any disposition on the part of 
the white people of erect to arm themselves or organize, until 
a colored company, furnished by the State with arms and commanded 
by a man by the name of Hall, paraded the streets, occupying both the 
roadway and the sidewalk, so that the ladies of Vicksburgh walked the 
streets with difficulty. Whenthat was done there was an organization 
of a company commanded by Colonel Miller, a leading member of the 
bar of Vicksburgh, one of the kindest, justest, and most upright men 
that I know in the State of Mississippi. Whatever he did on the oc- 
casion which has been referred to was done in defense of the city. 

Did the white people go to the peaceable plantations where they 
were to seek this controversy? It so . e that my own place 
was in that county, and when this disturbance occurred I went to it. 
Two colored men had passed through it, dressed in semi-uniform, and 
they proposed to the colored people on my place that they should 
unite in this march on Vicksburgh. Their answer was: Our rights 
have not been invaded; no injustice has been done us; we have not 
been attacked and ontraged by white men; the owner of this place 
does not propose to do it, and we do not suppose he intends to let 
anybody else do it. 

r. CONGER. Will the gentleman allow me one other question! 

Mr. HOOKER. Not now. Now, in regard to this organization, 
there are numbers of the ablest men in the city of Vicksburgh who 
are willing to attest under oath that there never was an attempt at 
an organization there until this attempt was made to arm the colored 
people against the white people. I believe that is the feeling every- 
where throughout the State. It would be as absurd for us to say that 
we wanted to slaughter this race, that we wanted to oppress them, as 
it would be for the manufacturers who have built up the brick walls 
of Lowell to turn upon their operatives and endeavor to oppress and 
slaughter them. 

Now I venture to assert that if we had sent emissaries from the 
Southern States to the city of Lowell, and had asked her industrious 
and hard-working operatives to meet us in one of their balls, and had 
endeavored to inculeate the lesson that capital was grinding down 
labor and that they were not sufficiently compensated for their labor 
if southern men had done that in the town of Lowell they would have 
been found the next morning ornamenting the handsome lamp-posts 
of that city, and nobody would have doubted that they deserved it. 

Mr. MacDOUGALL. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 

uestion ? t 

$ Mr. HOOKER. My time is almost out, and I cannot yield further; 
but for that I would yield. It would be no more unnatural for north- 
ern capital to turn against the men who by their bone and sinew 
make their capital valuable to them than it would be for the south- 
ern men to turn against their laboring population. All over the 
State of Mississippi there is this intimate relation existing between 
the colored and the white people. They are all united together in 
attempting to make a common living by the culture of the soil main- 
ly; for 80 per cent. of our population, composed in large part of these 
colored people, are engaged in farming operations. 

It is cruel, it is inhuman, it is an outrage in any party for party 
pu and objects to endeavor to stir up bad blood between the 
old white master of the South and tbe old slave of the South. If 
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you leave them alone, as they have been left in Virginia, in Arkan- 
sas, in Alabama, and in Georgia, the relations between the two races 
will adjust themselves upon a fair and just foundation, upon the prin- 
ciple of full and equal protection under the law, the full and equal 
right of suffrage, which is accorded to the colored men. And the 
colored man like the white man, as he becomes instructed and in- 
formed, will vote with the one party or the other as his judgment 
may determine. 

That is all we have ever asked, that they shall be allowed to the 
limited extent that many of them are educated and are able to reason 
to speak and to act for themselves. Why is it that you northern men 
want to raise a wall of division between the two races that occupy 
the South? Do you want to press your own white Caucasian race 
to the earth, to grind them down into the soil? Do you want to op- 
pea them, and to use the colored race as the engine of oppression? 

not, then why is it that whenever, as now, light ins to dawn 
upon the horizon of the vexed civil and unfortunate political ques- 
tion—why is it that when left to their own judgment free to act for 
themselves and the dawn of the era of reconciliation has begun, you 
rise in your places in the Congress of the United States and declare 
that there is hostility on the part of the white race toward the black 
race? 

What do you want todo? Do you want to help the colored man? 
He stands under the Constitution and the laws upon a perfectly level 
pas with the white man. Do you want to oppress the white man? 

say that the party, be it what it may, that undertakes to subject 
one race, whether 458 or black, to the ee y the other = 
party purposes is guilty of an inhumanity fouler and more worthy 
of being stigmatized than any act that can justly be charged upon 
i southern community. 

believe that if you will leave these two races to themselves, to 
vern their own portion of the country in their own way, there will 
be perfect peace and qniet. Members of each race are voters; mem- 
bers of each race are jurors; each race has ioe Tene to testify in 
cases where any person, white or black, is affec I have sat in 
my own court-house and seen cases tried where there were ten black 
men on the jury and only two whites, aud white men were the only 
parties in the controversy. 

I went to the neighboring State of Louisiana, to which the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] has alluded as copying the ob- 
noxious laws of Mississippi; I went to that State to defend a young 
white man who had been charged with shooting a colored man. He 
was tried before twelve black jurors, not a white man on the jury. 
The district attorney who tried the case, when ap to, not 
the magnanimity to withdraw his challenge against the only two 
white men who appeared and were not debarred from sitting on the 
Lip pes We ces e 

o show the present feeling in the North on the subject of electin, 
colored men to office, I will read the following from the New Yor 
Herald of August 8, 1876: 


One of the phrases oftenest used about the Southern States is that they“ must 
become like the North.“ “We want to make Louisiana like the North,” said a 
very prominent republican of that State the other day. “ We want to make Mis- 
sissippi like the Norf,“ said a colored sheriff of that State not long ago to a north- 


roperty in th 
a eat county, and you want to have your State Jike the North. eve me when 
I yon that there is not a State nor county in all the North where ten men could 


be found to nominate you for sheriff, or, in for any office whatever. I do not 


colored State officers, sheriffs, colored —— 
colored school officers. In this are they not unlike, very unlike, 
Frederick Dou is a cultivated man, an eloquent s 3 
forcible writer, a man of pro’ „a 8 What party in New York has 
ever thought of nominating T t-governor ? 

These are the sentiments of a fair-minded and im ial journal, 
and Isubmit itis a completeand perfect vindication ofthe views which 
I have expressed to the House, and which I feel all men outside of the 
poor and simple politician, who, looking beyond the peace and pros- 
perity of the common country, regards alone that which promises 
success to the republican party. 

orig the hammer aged i 

1 ing the delivery of Mr. Hooxer’s remarks, at the expiration of 
one hour, 

Mr. RANDALL obtained the floor. 2 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] 
may be allowed to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would be very glad to allow the gentleman 
from Mississippi to go on 

Mr. HOOKER. I do not desire it. 

Mr. RANDALL. If the public business were not of so impera- 
tive a character. 

Mr. HOOKER. I wish to make a single request, with the consent 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. RaNDALL.] There are 
some matters which I have not been able to read and which I would 
like permission to print. 
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Mr. MacDOUGALL. I object. 
Mr. CON GER. I hope there Will be no objection from 3 


on this side of the House to allowing the gentleman from issippi 
to go on. 
Cries of “ Regular order !”] 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CONGER] is not in order. 


Mr. CONGER. I am making a request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded, and 
the gentleman cannot make a request. : 

Mr. MacDOUGALL. I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there further objection to allowing 
the gentleman from Mississippi to print additional remarks? The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. RANDALL. I now desire to submit a conference report. 

Mr. LYNCH. I would like to make a request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must insist that it is not in 
order iar) unanimous consent. [Cries of “ Objection!” and “Reg- 


ular order 
LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. RANDALL. I present the report which I send to the Clerk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the di 


ing votes of the two Honses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 


No. 2571) making appropriations for 


the legislative, executive, and doma expenses of the Government for tho year 
ending June 30, 1877, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have been unable to agree. 
SAMUEL J. RANDALL, 
W. R. MORRISON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
T. F. BAYARD, 
W. B. ALLISON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Mr. RANDALL. I ask that a communication from the Senate re- 
lating to this subject be read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
August 9, 1876, 

Resolved, That the Senate farther insist upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 
No. 2571) making appropriations for the le ive, executive, and judicial ox- 
penses of the Government for the pe en gT une 30, 1877, and for other pur- 
poses, to by the House of Representatives; and ask a further conference 
with tho on the g votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Ordered, That Mr. Wixpom, Mr. ALlasox, and Mr. Baxanb be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, after many and protracted confer- 
ences and after contests, paragraph by paragraph, between the two 
Houses in the conference committee last appointed, we were enabled 
to reach a conclusion as to all matters except two. One related to 
the proposed reduction in the salary of members of Congress and the 
other to the restoration of the salary of the President of the United 
States to $25,000 a year. The House conferees were unwilling to 
yield either of these points. The Senate conferees with unanimity 
declared that they would not yield on either subject their position, 
which was to continue the salary of members of Congress as now 
fixed by law and to continue the salary of the President of the United 
States for the next term as now fixed by law for the present incum- 
pot whose salary Congress has not the constitutional power to 

nge. 

The line of policy adopted by the House in the passage of this bill 
was to reduce the salaries of the various executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment in moderate degree. Of course we could not make that re- 
duction with propriety unless at the same time we reduced our own 
salary in equal proportion. This was the position of the three con- 
ferees representing the House. 

It is due to the Senate to state the manner in which they presented 
the case. As to the salaries of members of Congress, they argued 
that since the salary was fixed at $5,000 the franking privilege had 
been abolished, which in a measure reduces the salary by 9 
members to pay their own postage and the expense of sending ou 
the books which they may distribute among their constituents. 

As to the salary of the President of the United States, it was fixed 
at the hoon amount by a provision inserted in an appropriation 
bill. The people of the United States condemned that law; aud the 
Con succeeding that which enacted it, repealed it so faras they 
could. They could not under the Constitution change the salary of 
the President during the termof the present incumbent. This House, 
however atthe present session, has undertaken to repeal the increase 
as to the future, rescinding to that extent the provision of the former 
appropriation act which increased the presidential salary from $25,000 
to $50,000. On this subject the position of the Senate conferees was 
substantially this: that both Houses of Con had the right to re- 

in a separate bill the increased banyol the President so far as 
it extends beyond the present term, and exercised that right in 
passing through both branches of Congressa bill which had been sent 
to the President, and vetoed by him upon grounds stated in his mes- 
sage. I may mention by the way that the veto m is now inthe 
Senate, where it has remained, unacted upon, fora long time. The 
Senate claims that to insert this measure in an appropriation bill 
would be a species of coercion upon the President of the United 


States. I maintain that, the salary having been increased in a bill of 
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this character, it is entirely competept and just for Congress in the 
same manner and through the same agencies to repeal that increase ; 
for I belicve that this part of the act was as fully condemned as the 
provision increasing the salary of members. 

We found ourselves in the situation that neither side would yield. 
The Senate conferees offered, in so far as the salary of the President 
of the United States was concerned, we should appropriate the money 
up to the 4th of March next at $50,000 a year, and leave it for the 
next session of this Congress to change the law if possible, and make 
the appropriation in time for the salary of the President of the United 
States next coming in from and after the 4th of March next. 

I think I have now given a true history of the situation. The con- 
ferees on the part of the House were unwilling, few in number as 
they were, to assume such a grave responsibility as to yield, but were 
not unwilling, however, to offer tothe House the points of difference 
and take their instruction, and we so finally agreed in our conference. 
In obedience thereto we now make such submission. If the action of 
the two Honses were concurrent then we could proceed. 

Mr. LORD. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania let me ask him 
a question ? 

Mr. RANDALL. 83 

Mr. LORD. Has the gentleman any expectation there will be any 
agreement if a further conference is ck ae ; or does he regard 
the action of the Senate conferees as final as to their decision? 

Mr. RANDALL. I was going on to say that I am informed by the 
paper just read at the desk, and I am otherwise informed ina reliable 
manner, that the Senate in their determination in these cts is 
fixed, and, I might say, unalterably so. The responsibility of failure 
in these respects, therefore, to my mind, and I think to every dispas- 
sionate mind, is with the Senate and the Senate only. They say 
they are willing to take that responsibilty. 

Mr. HOUSE. The question of the gentleman from New York is 
whether a new conference committee might not agree. I understand 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to say the Senate is settled in its 
conviction. 

Mr. RANDALL. Having sent the same conference committee over 
here, it is the parliamentary manner of expressing intention between 
the Houses, from one House to the other. Having sustained their 
conferees in their attitude, it is as much as to say, just in the language 
as I have stated, what their object is. 

Mr.LORD. Let me ask the gentleman another question. Does he 
not understand that the Senate by vote has instructed its conferees 
not to recede on this question? 

Mr. RANDALL. That is not in that communication from the 
Senate, but I believe that is the fact. It was stated, I am informed, 
by my colleague on the floor of the Senate. : 

Mr. LORD. I have so understood and desired to know whether the 
conferees on the part of the House so understand it. 

Mr, RAND. . Certainly. While the conferees on the part of 
the House were unwilling to assume the responsibility of this posi- 
tion and yield to what the Senate conferees demanded, of course they 
were entirely willing to report the subject back to the House, and 
let the House assume that responsibility which belongs to it more 
properly than to them. 

r. LORD. Let me ask another question. Has not the Senate ap- 
pointed the same conferees ? 

Mr. RANDALL. It has. 

Mr. LORD. Is that not in parliamentary proceeding notice from 
the Senate to this House they will not recede? 

Mr. RANDALL. Itis. I now yield to my colleague on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, this subject of reduction of salaries 
and expenditures has been under consideration for eight months. 
This bill passed the House four months ago and this conference was 
appointed one month ago, after ineffectual efforts in previous confer- 
ences to settle the question. 

It seems to me, sir, we have pressed our views to the very extrem- 
ity of right as well as of duty. I know of no way to compel the Sen- 
ate to concur in our opinions on this subject, and I do not think in 
any more emphatic way we could have insisted on our purpose than 
we have done, 

As the gentleman from Pennsylvania has stated, we have substan- 
tially agreed on all other items embraced in this bill than those re- 
lating to pay of members and of the President. In this agreement, 
Mr. Speaker, we have yielded sat things which I believe we ought 
not to have been compelled to yield; but we have succeeded in ob- 
taining some things which are desirable. The items upon which we 
agree result in the discharge of seven hundred and sixty-five men, 
employés now in the pay of the Government. This reduction of force, 
together with reduction of expenditures and salaries which we se- 
cure, results in an annual saving by this bill of one and a half mill- 
ion dollars. i 

A MEMBER. Employés, not men, 

Mr. MORRISON. Ithink those to be discharged are all men. I 
believo there is no provision for the discharge of women, but there 
may be. 

The result, Mr. ns pore of the bill, so far as agreed upon, will be 
an annnal saving of a million and a half of dollars below that insisted 
upon by the Senate. This, at least, is something. 

Now, what is the condition of things if we persist in our former 


course and refuse to yield on these two points? We continue from 
time to time for ten days or for a month the existing condition of 
things ; that is, we continue appropriations at the rates provided for 
the preceding fiscal year for ten days at a time indefinitely. 

In the mean time the expenditures go along on the present seale at 
present rates, and this saving that we obtain by a settlement, such 
as we can obtain, of a million and a half, will thereby be lost. 

Mr. GARFIELD. A hundred thousand dollars a month, 

Mr. MORRISON. I do not care to count whether it isa hundred 
thousand dollars a month or a hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars a month. It is worth saving. And I presume no one insists 
that if we cannot have our way about this thing we will refuse all 
appropriations, and thereby deprive the Government of the neces- 
ee for continued operations. Nobody here entertains any 
such proposition as that. Unless we are willing to assume the ro- 
sponsibility of doing that, we must yield these points of difference or 
eet the present scale of expenditure from time to time, indefi- 
nitely. 

That is the result, the inevitablé result of refusing the demands of 
the Senate upon these two questions. Iam not answered by saying 
it is not right that we should be required to appropriate more money 
than ought to be appropriated for pay of members and pay of the 
President. We must concede the equal right of the Senate with the 
House to determine how much money ought to be appropriated. This 
is matter of opinion. And it is a matter, as I have said, on which wo 
cannot compel the Senate to yield entirely to us. I know of no way 
of coercing the Senate or the President unless we are prepared to say 
we will appropriate nothing if we do not have our own way about it. 

Now, sir, in this condition of things it seems to me we ought to act 
rationally and yield what we cannot save. We have taken our posi- 
tion and insisted for long months upon this reduction of e 
We have no constitutional or rightful means of coercing the Senate 
or the President, who are not in accord with us and who have stoutly 
resisted us from the beginning as to the reduction both of our own 
and the presidential compensation as well as other reductions which 
they now yield. They refuse to yicld farther. In this continued re- 
fusal such of my political friends as desire to do 80 may make all the 
political capital there isin this question. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment ? 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Did the Senate incline to recede to any extent 
from the $50,000, or do they insist upon that being the amount? Is 
there no chance for a oe upon that ? 

Mr. MORRISON. The Senate conferees insisted on appropriating 
the salary of the present occupant of the presidential chair, which is 
virtually an abandonment of this question and a continuation of the 
present salary, though this salary may be reduced at any time between 
now and the 4th of March next, whatever we may do here to-day, 

Mr. WILLIS. Is it not in the pomor of Congress under any cir- 
cumstances to reduce the salary of the President before the 4th of next 
March? I ask, therefore, if anything would be gained by this bill 
if it passed ? { want the House and the country to understand ‘hat 
nothing could be gained. 

Mr.RANDALL. The gentleman is mistaken in supposing the next 
Congress can change the salary of the next President. 

Mr. WILLIS. As I understand the Constitutien, we can do so next 
session. 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman from New York (Mr. 5 
can bring up this question at the next session of Congress. He wil 
not be precluded from reducing the President's salary or his own at 
the next session, if the House and Senato will then agree. 

Mr. WILLIS. I simply wish the country to understand that we 
can pass this bill next session as well as now. I have no further in- 
terest in it, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. MORRISON. The country will understand this matter as well 
aswedo. I was proceeding to say that in refusing to yield these two 
points we cannot secure the large annual saving of expenditure in- 
volved in the other portions of the bill, including the disc e of these 
seven hundred and sixty-five employés. If we are desirous of ac- 
complishing something and willing to accomplish something, al- 
though we cannot obtain all we desire, there is no other way to do, it 
but to abandon these two propositions, because the Senate has here- 
tofore determined repeatedly and has again to-day finally deter- 
mined by a vote in open Senate not to yield to a redaction either in 
the salary of Members and Senators or of the President. 

Mr. LORD rose. 

Mr. KASSON. As one of the conference committee, I desire to say 
but a single word before the gentleman from New York takes the 


floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from Iowa as a member of the conference committee. 

Mr. KASSON. It was with difficulty, Mr. Speaker, that I could 
hear my colleague from Illinois on the committee, [Mr. MORRISON ;] 
but Ithink he stated that large and important reductions had been 
accomplished by the consultations of the conference committee, and 
especially in the direction which I think this Honse, on both sides of 
it, greatly desired, namely, in respect to those salaries which had 
been increased since 1860, during the time of inflation, whenemployés 
of the Government could not live on the salaries previously given. 
The reductions in those salaries we have succeeded with the approval 
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of the Senate conferees in making permanent, which I regard as a 
very great gain in that direction. 

The reductions are also made permanent, which is a great gain in 
that direction. On the two remaining points I should say that there 
were two alternatives presented; one was to take the presidential 
salary from the 4th of March entirely ont of the bill, leaving Con- 
gress at its next session to dispose of that as it chose to do, and the 
other was to appropiate the money called for by the Constitution 
until the 4th of March. The conferees on the part of the Senate 
claimed ihat the House having acted on a separate bill in a constitu- 
tional manner, and sent it to the Senate, and that bill having been 
vetoed by the President, the only constitutional mode of dealing with 
the question was to act on the question of the veto, and not to add 
it to an appropriation bill where a majority vote alone would be re- 
quired to act upon it. 

On the question of congressional salaries there were two alterna- 
tives; one was to leave our salaries out of the appropriation bill, 
8 all questions of personal interest from the approval or 
disapproval of the bill, leaving the appropriation to go over to the 
next session. I need not say that it was the opinion of us all that it 
would be convenient to make that disposition of the question, and 
therefore we were brought to the question of the necessity of asking 
the advice of the House in some way whether under these circum- 
stances, as the conferences upon this bill have been extremely la- 
borious, as to the propriety of yielding on these two points or spend 
a week or two more in endeavoring to arrive at a conclusion which 
must be eventually the same. 

Mr. LORD. Understanding from the fact that the Senate has ap- 
pointed the same conferees that that is notice to this House in the 
most emphatic legislative form that the Senate will not recede on 
these two 3 and 3 that the conferees on the part of 
the House have done all that could be reasonably expected that they 
ome do in the premises, I offer the resolution which I ask the Clerk 
to 5 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the Senate has refused to yield to existing differences between the two 
Houses on the legislative, eer ge a bee judicial appropriation bill, which differ- 
ences relate to the salaries of mem of Congress and of the President; and 
whereas we aro apprised that any further conference on the subject will be useless 
and can make no ¢ in the determination of the Senate: Therefore, 


Resolved, That the conferees on the part of the House be, and they are hereby, 
instructed to recede from such points of disagreement. 


Mr. LORD. Upon that resolution I move the previous question. 
1 previous question was seconded and the main question or- 


The question was put on agreeing to the resolution; and on a 
division, there were—ayes 109, noes 56. 

Mr. CUTLER and Mr. LUTTRELL called for the yeas and nays. 

The question was put on ordering the yeas and nays, and 23 mem- 
bers voted in the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair holds that a sufficient num- 
ber have not voted to order the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I call for tellers on the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were not ordered—only 22 members voting therefor. 

So the yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
ra ted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 

e. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDALL. In reference to the report of the committee of 
conference I do not understand what became of it. 

Mr. KASSON. I move that the House consent to the request of 
the Senate for a further conference upon the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses. 

The motion was to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore appointed as conferees on the part of 
the House Mr. RANDALL, Mr. MORRISON, and Mr. Kasson. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER pro The Chair will state that the pend- 

ing question is on the motion of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 

J to reconsider the vote by which the message of the President 

in relation to the sundry civil appropriation bill was referred, and 

upon that question the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Town- 
SEND] is entitled to the floor. 


HALLET KILBOURN—RECUSANT WITNESS. 


Mr. RANDALL. I would like to submit a resolution which I think 
involves a question of 8 I have been requested to offer it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. RANDALL. [I offer the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas suit has been instituted for damages in the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Hallet Kilbourn y orny MICHAEL C. KERR, Speaker of this 
House, John G. Thompson, Sergeant-at- s of this House, and JOHN M. GLOVER, 
JEPTHA D. New, BURWELL B. Lewis, and A. HERR Surrn, members of the same; 
and whereas said suit is icated upon an alleged assanlt and falsc imprisonment 
of the said Kilbourn by the said defendants when the said Kilbourn was reported 
to House by one of its committees asa recusant witness; and whereas it is the 
duty of this House to defend said suit: 3 

Be it resolved, That the said defendants be, are hereby, instructed to confer 


with the Judiciary Committee and take such steps as to the employment of counsel 
and defense of said suit as said committee advise; said cdmmittee to fix the 
amount of attorney fees. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to add the words “at a reasonable 
rate.” That would be an admonition that there shall not be law- 
yers employed at $25,000 apiece. 

The resolution, as modified, was a: to. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I yield for a moment to the 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. BAKER.] 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana. I ask leave to printin the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD some remarks in reference to general politics as a 
part of the proceedings of the House. 

There was no ppap and leave was granted. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. PIERCE. I ask leave to print some remarks in the RECORD 
as a part of the proceedings of the House on the question of a reci- 
procity treaty between the United States and Canada. 

There was no objection, and leave was granted. [See Appendix. ] 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania, resumed the floor. 

Mr. BLAND. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, and it is when I 
shall have the right to move to lay this motion to reconsider on the 
table. It is asham and a political humbug gotten up here to inter- 
fere with the business of the House. The conntry is not interested 
in any controversy between the North and South, and it is all a hum- 
bug. I desire to move to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri must 
not attempt to hold the floor against 
a speech when there is a gentleman on the floor who is entitled to it. 
He can make the motion he indicates whenever the floor is not occu- 
pied by some gentleman entitled to it. 

Mr. BLAND. I want to know when I can be recognized. I have 
been trying to get the floor to-day without success. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not the fault of the Chair. 


MORTGAGES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair appoints as managers of 
the conference on the part of the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the bill (H. R. No. 3168) in reference to mortgages 
on real estate in the District of Columbia Mr. LAWRENCE, Mr. LORD, 
and Mr. Hoar. 


e rules of the House or to make 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
. that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled 
bills of the following titles; when the Speaker pro tempore signed the 
same: 

An act (H. R. No. 1823) to change the name of the pleasure- yacht 
Ella to that of W 

An act (H. R. No. 2252) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to change the name of the steamboat Hiram Wood; 

An act (H. R. No. 2894) for the relief of J. E. Pankey, of Fulton 
County, Kentucky ; 

An act (H. R. No. 2692) to relinquish the title of the United States 
to certain Property in the city and county of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; an x 

An act (H. R. No. 4060) to provide for the payment of certain in- 
debtedness incurred in the construction of the New York court-house 
and post-office building. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York, from the same committee, re that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of the following 
title ; when the re pro signed the same: 

An act (S. No. 84) extending the time for the redemption of lands 
held by the United States under the several acts levying direct taxes, 
and for other purposes. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Leave of absence was ted by unanimous consent as follows: 

To Mr. BALLOU for one week from Friday next; 

To Mr. JONES, of New Hampshire, an extension of ten days on 
account of sickness; 

To Mr. Warsa indefinitely ; 

To Mr. Mackey for three days on account of sickness in his fam- 


ily; 

To Mr. Hareris, of Massachusetts, indefinitely; — 

To Mr. CAMPBELL for ten days on account of serious illness ; 

To Mr. Hoge for ten days on account of sickness; 

To Mr. SMALLs indefinitely from the 10th instant on account of 
important business ; J 

To Mr. HENKLE for two days on account of important engage- 
ments; 

To Mr. MACDOUGALL for two weeks from the 10th instant on ac- 
count of important private business ; 

To Mr. WILLIAMS, of Indiana, indefinitely from Thursday next ; 

To Mr. Fenn for four days from Monday next; and 


To Mr. HARRISON indefinitely. 
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WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. LUTTRELL asked and obtained unanimous consent for the 
withdrawal from the files of the House of the papers in the case of 
Charles Krugg, of San Francisco, California. 

MANAGEMENT OF GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, by unanimous consent, laid before the 
House the petition of Alexander Moffit, Theodore F. Wilson, James 
M. Thompson, and 22 others, citizens of the District of Columbia, 
praying for the appointment of a joint committee of three members, 
one from the Senate and two from the House of Representatives, to 
continue and finish the investigation of the charges made against the 
management of the Government hospital, the same having been par- 
tially considered and some proof taken, as stated and shown by this 
petition and evidence annexed; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

ISSUE OF ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 


Mr. RUSK. Lask unanimous consent to have taken from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H. R. No. 1516) to regulate the issue of artificial 
limbs to disabled soldiers, seamen, and others. That bill has been 
returned from the Senate with sundry amendments, and I desire to 
move that the Honse non-concur in the amendments of the Senate 
and request a conference upon the disagreeing votes thereon. 

No objection being made, the motion of Mr. Rusk was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will announce to-morrow 
the managers of the conference on the part of the House. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I cannot yield further except 
for a motion to adjourn, if that is the wish of the House. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the House now adjourn, 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
No. 1035 be taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Many MEMBERS. [“ Regular order!”] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order being called for, 
the question is upon the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RANDALL] that the House now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at four o’clock and 
forty-five minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITION. 

The atone poron was presented at the Clerk’s desk under the 
rule, and refe as stated: 

By Mr. VANCE, of North Carolina: Remonstrance of Robert Tramp- 
er, chairman of council, and others, of the eastern band of North Car- 
olina Cherokee Indians, against the adoption of the amendment of 
Senator Wrxpom to the Indian appropriation bill, and also against 
the appointment of an agent for said band as provided by House bill 
No. 3478, to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


IN SENATE. 


THURSDAY, August 10, 1876. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Byron SuNDERLAND, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the annual 
statement of the National capi, © Bank of the District of Columbia 
for the year ending December 31, 1875, as required by section 8 of 
the act incorporating the bank, approved May 24, 1870; which was 
ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

MISSISSIPPI ELECTION INVESTIGATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the concurrent resolution of the 
Senate providing for printing copies of the report of the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate the late Election in Mississippi. 

The amendment of the House of Representatives was to add after 
the word “Senate,” at the close of the resolution, the words: 


And House of tatives ; 1,500 copies for the use of the Senate, and 2,500 
copies for the use of the House of Representatives. 
So as to read: 
Resolved by the Senate, (the House of i ing,) That 4,000 
of the report of the Special Committee to Investi: 2 the late Election in Minis. 
pi, with the views of the minority, be pn for the use of the Senate and 
ouseof Representatives; 1,500 copies for the use of the Senate, and 2,500 copies 


for the nse of the House, 


Mr. BOUTWELL. Let the original resolution be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
That 4,000 copies of th £ th ial Commi i 
Enoe Fi Mississippi, wily the lows Special Arirang ied ahte Geto — 
Mr. EDMUNDS. The House amend it how? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As amended it gives the Senate fif- 
teen hundred copies and the House twenty-five hundred. 


Mr. MORRILL. That will amount to this: It will give the Senate 
fifteen hundred copies and then leave half or at least some of the 
others to go to the old waste-paper dealers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment of the House of Representatives. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. No. 3964) granting a pension to Annie Gibson Yates 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The joint resolution (H. R. No, 161) authorizing the Secretary of 
State to publish a history of the several surveys and scientific expe- 
ditions by the United States during the present century was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Library. 


PAVING OF PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


The bill (H. R. No. 4085) to repeal part of section 5 of an act enti- 
titled “An act authorizing the repavement of Pennsylvania avenue,” 
1 ee July 19, 1876, was read twice by its title. 

o PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the bill 
will be referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. INGALLS. I suggest that the bill lie on the table. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. let it be printed. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think it had better go to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, for another bill exactly like it is before that 
committee. 

Mr. INGALLS. The bill provides for the repeal of that portion of 
the act authorizing the repavement of Pennsylvania avenue which 
fixes the date at which the work shall be completed at some period 
early in December. A communication has been received from the 
commissioners for the repaving, in which they say it is impossible 
that the work can be done in the most advantageous manner if that 
provision is retained; that while the time may be sufficient the con- 
tinuation of wet weather or some other contingency might arise which 
would render it very desirable that the period should be extended. 
They have expressed a wish that the limitation be repealed, and I sng- 
gest, if the Senator from Alabama has no special objection, chat, inas- 
much as a reference would ty the action upon this measure, and 
as the commissioners have already opened the bids and desire to make 
their award, the bill had better lie upon the table, in order that early 
action may be had upon it. 

Mr. SPENCER. Iwill state tothe Senator from Kansas that a 

t many property-owners on the Avenue have protested in a writ- 
i rotest against the extension of this time. The Committee on 
the District of Colambia had a bill worded exactly like this up at 
its last meeting, of which this bill is a copy. The committee were 
somewhat divided on it and have sent the bill to the commissioners 
of the District of Columbia for their opinion upon it. Until we have 
heard from them, we do not want to take any action. I think the 
bill had better go to the committee, and if the committee decide upon 
it favorably they can report it back very soon. 

Mr. INGALLS. The commissioners for the repaying Hering asked 
for the passage of this bill, I ask for its present consideration by the 
Senate. 

Mr. MERRIMON. What is the bill? 

Mr. INGALLS. It is a bill for repealing a portion of the act au- 
thorizing the repavement of the Avenue, removing the limitation that 
was prescribed in that act requiring the work to be performed and 
completed by the Ist of December. The commissioners in their com- 
munication state that while the time may be sufficient, yet in case there 
should be protracted wet weather it might be impessible to have the 
work done within the time specified, the Senate should think it 
advisable that the restriction should be removed, it certainly ought 
to be done at once, because the day of adjournment is rapidly ap- 
proaching and it is not probable that the committee could take any 
action upon the matter before that time arrives. 

Mr. KERNAN I desire to inquire of either of the gentlemen 
whether a letter from these commissioners was not addressed to the 
ea of the two Houses suggesting that this limitation be re- 


Mr. INGALLS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KERNAN. Has that letter been laid before the Senate? 

Mr. INGALLS. Iam not aware as to that. 

Mr. SPENCER. It has not been. 

Mr. KERNAN. Where was it sent? i 

Mr. SPENCER. It was sent to the committee; it is in the hands 
of the committee. 

Mr. KERNAN. Ihave heard Song sere outside that that request 
had been sent in but had not got before the Senate. I found in a 
newspaper that they had asked that this limitation should be repealed 
with a view to get work done. 

Mr. SARGENT. It would be better to let the bill go to the com- 
mittee, and they can report it back to-morrow morning. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope this bill will be allowed to pass, I do not 
understand that there is any great apprehension that more time will 
be required: but if there should be along season of wet weather 
during October it might be impossible to complete the work in the 
best manner by the time limited. I think there can be no objection 
to it, for I do not understand that the commissioners pro) to avail 
themselves of it unless it is absolutely indispensable to good work. 
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Mr. KERNAN. I think we ought to repeal the limitation. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think so. 

Mr. KERNAN. I think it is the only way to get fair bids and to 
get work done. 

The PRESIDENT i tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SPENCER. I object. I am sorry to object, because I do not 
know that I am opposed to the bill; but the committee have already 
considered the subject, and of those present a majority of the com- 
mittee were opposed to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ING. S. The Senator from Alabama is certainly a little 
disingenuous in speaking about the committee, because he is aware 
that there has been no quorum of the committee 5 to act upon 
the bill; and he ought not to produce or leave the impression upon 
the Senate that there has been any action by the committee. 

Mr. SPENCER. I said a majority of those present; I didnot say a 
quorum. I think the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. MERRIMON] 
will bear me out in the statement that it is correct. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will one objection carry the bill over? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. One objection will carry it over. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understand that one objection cannot carry it 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has just been read the 
second time, and the third reading cannot be on the same day if there 
is objection. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understand that under the rules it is within the 
power of the Senate to order that the three readings shall occur on 
the same 77 

Mr. CONKLING. O, no; a bill can be read only once on one day 
except by unanimons consent. 

Mr. INGALLS. Unless the Senate shall order otherwise. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the bill be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia? 

Mr. INGALLS. I ask that the bill may lie on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS. I hope it will be referred with the understanding 
that it is to be reported back to-morrow or at an early day. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It had better be referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas moves 
that the bill lie on the table. 

The motion was not agreed to, 

Mr. CONKLING. A motion is now in order to refer it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, if there be no objection. The 
Chair hears none. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. - 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the conference report on House bill No. 3022. 

Mr. CONKLING. Without ae up any time, I wish to remark 
that that bill will lead to debate, which I prophesy will exhaust the 
morning hour and something more. I do not mean to object to the 
motion, but I think if the Senator would allow the Calendar to be 
taken up and called for unobjected cases for a while, he can get in 
his appropriation bill whenever he chooses; but if he insists upon it 
now, T. shall not object. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not think this report will lead to any pro- 
tracted debate. If it does I will give way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Iowa to take up the conference report on the river 
and harbor bill. 

The motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the report of the committee of conference. 


DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. SPENCER. I wish the Senator from Iowa would give way a | Hia 


moment that I may call up a House joint resolution which was on its 
third reading when it was up the last time. 

Mr. ALLISON. This report will take but a few moments, and 
there will be plenty of time after we get through with it. 

Mr. SPENCER. Will the Senator yield then 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He must yield to somebody. We cannot have 
claims filed at this period of the session. 

Mr. SPENCER. It will take but a moment, and will the Senator 
not yield to me now? 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; I will yield to the Senator from Ala- 


ama. 

Mr. SPENCER. I move that the Senate take up the joint resolu- 
tion (H. R. No. 100) providing a commission to frame a permanent 
form of government for the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


The motion was to 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read for in- | Galveston Bar, 


formation. 
Mr. SPENCER. I do not think there is any necessity for reporting 
it again. I think every Senator has heard it. 
r. EDMUNDS. Let us hear what it is. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution, as amended, 
will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution. 


The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the joint reso- 
lution to be read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the passage of 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I want to ask one question, for fear I shall be 
appointed on the commission. I believe every Senator and member 
of Congress, who takes an office under the United States, loses his 
seat; and here you fix by law the daties of certain people who are 
made commissioners. It is true you appoint them by the presiding 
officers of the two Houses; you select that method, calling them heads 
of aopa I suppose; but I want to put in a caveat in advance 
that I beg the Chair not to oust me from my seat by appointing me 
on this commission. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Have the amendments been concurred in? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments have been con- 
curred in ; the joint resolution wason its third reading before and has 
been read the third time to-day. The question is on the passage of 
the joint resolution. 

The question being put, there were on adivision—ayes 13, noes 18; 
no quorum voting. 

. SARGENT. Let the vote be taken again. f 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I suggest to the Senator from Alabama 
that the ebjection that has been made to the joint resolution defeats 
it. Had he not better let it go over and improve it? 

. — ALLISON. The Senator from Alabama had better with- 
w it. 

Mr. SPENCER. I am anxious to dispose of it in some way or other. 
. Mr. SARGENT. Are we voting? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators concurring in the passage 
of the joint resolation will rise and stand until they are counted, 

Mr, SPENCER. I will withdraw the joint resolution and let it go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution goes over. 
The conference report on the river and harbor bill is before the Sen- 
ate. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill (H. R. No, 3022) making appropriations for the construction, re- 
pair, preservation, and completion of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 


the 8 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be read. 
The PRESIDENT pro ec ple The report will be read. 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the report. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. When I asked that the report be read I had for- 
tten that we had a statement which showed how it came out. I 
o not ask that all that report be read for myself. 


Mr. ISON. The statement is printed in the RECORD of August 
8, fase 42. 


EDMUNDS. I should like to have that read. I do not care 
about taking up the time of the Senate to read the report. It is the 
result where it is grouped together that I want. 

Mr. ALLISON. Isend the statement to the Clerk to be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa how 
much this bill foots up, this report being to? 


Mr. ALLISON. This bill foots up exactly $5,000,000. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. That is meeting your most sanguine expectations, 


I suppose ? 
Mr. ALLISON. It appropriates not one cent more or less. 
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which these appropriations for rivers and harbors are made, we should 
take from a work like Hell Gate, which my colleague has described, 
$40,000, when we know from information direct that the engineers in 
charge of that important work believe that they would be greatly 
embarrassed in carrying it on and finishing what they desire to do 
immediately even if you left the original appropriation of $290,000? 
It is here reduced to$250,000, I fear it will greatly embarrass this work, 
postpone for a considerable time the Gy Ae es of the advantages to 
commerce, not ay as to internal trade but the commerce of the ocean, 
which it is hoped will be derived from this work. This report takes from 
the 5875 works that in every sense of the term are national objects 
for the benefit of national commerce, when there is but a scanty ap- 
propriation for them and to carry on works long since commenced, 
and distributes it elsewhere, distributes it to carry on what by this 
bill I say are attempted to be carried on, internal works for the aid 
of internal navigation. 

I am not going to depreciate any works in the few minntes that I 
ask the attention of the Senate, nor do I mean to get into any col- 
lision with the notion as to what States should get. I do not think 
we should at all look to what States get except as we find within the 
borders of a State rivers and harbors which fairly come within the 
idea of national objects for the advantage of commerce generally. 
I had thought that we went a great way in attempting to appropriate 
money from the national Treasury to carry on works strictly for im- 
proving navigation in States, interior States; but if we have got to 
the point where we will take from scanty appropriations for great 
national works, like those for the coast of Texas or those in the har- 
bor of New York and give to inferior and local works, then we are 
entirely departing from the original and correct idea of what can be 
done by the national Government, and not only are we departing 
from it, but we are taking from national works, taking from those 
long commenced and of great importance in a national point of view 
and beginning works far in the interior which are really nothing but 
aiding States to develop their internal resources. I trast that we 
shall not add this with all the other objections to this bill, taking 
from these works on the Hudson and at Hell Gate and putting the 
money elsewhere. 

Mr. SARGENT. Mr. President, the Senator from New York thinks 
it is a matter of grievance that $16,000, which was to be used to 
dredge in front of some wharves in Jersey City 

Mr. KERNAN. Allow me. Do not get that idea. I said I consid- 
ered this a departure and a very flagrant one from correct principles 
of legislation ; and did not object to it merely because it affected my 


State. 

Mr. SARGENT. My friend, if I can quote him literally, considers 
it improper not to take $16,000 out of the Treasury to dredge the 
Hudson in front of the wharves on the Jersey shore. That is what it 
amounts to. If there is anything wrong in developing the internal 
resources of this country, in making the Mississippi what it was de- 
signed by nature with a little aid to become, a great highway, as well 
as might be New York Harbor or Long Island Sound to reach the city 
of New York, or improve the tributaries of that great stream, they be- 
ing easily made navigable by such work, it certainly must be wrong 
to take Government dredge-boats and Government money to dredge 
out in front of the wharves opposite Jersey City. That is nots great 
national undertaking, and it ought not to be so considered, We give 
$50,000, and every dollar of it is to be used for dredging out the Hud- 
son; bnt I doubt if dredging can be done at all by the Government, 
except in completing its work where it is necessary to make an origi- 
nal channel. Let commerce, after the works have been built, take 
care of itself in the way of dredging. That is done at nearly every 
harbor in the United States outside of this proposition to dredge 
around the wharves of Jersey City. 

The other Senator from New York [Mr. CoNKLING] thinks that this 
committee have 88 sleight of hand robbed the appropriation for 
Hell Gate of $40,000. There are a quarter of a million dollars appro- 
priated in this bill, one-twentieth of the whole bill, for that single 
work. Is not that enough? It is nearer to the estimate than any 
other appropriation in the bill, and what is the condition of the work? 

Mr. CON KLIN G. I wish my friend would answer that question 
himself. Does he think it enough! 

Mr. SARGENT. Ido. I think it is enough, provided any sum in 
the bill is enough, and I think it is enough because the rock that is to 
be removed has been chambered now throughont its whole extent 
and it only stands on a few frail pillars, and is now being charged with 
dynamite and powder in order to blow it up, and very little more of 
economical work is necessary upon it. In the course of two weeks 
or thereabouts, or early in September, the fire is to be put to the ex- 
plosive materials and the rock is to be blown into the air, and it is 
entirely a question of experiment whether it will so fall that it will 
Ae ted scarcely any considerable 1 at all, or whether it will so 
fall that considerable expense will required; and a quarter of a 
million of money certainly ought to be enough to go very far toward 
pulling away the débris that will remain from the falling of this rock 
when the engineers themselves suppose if will fall in such a way that 
there will be very little débris to remove at all. 

There are two Houses interested in this bill. The first thing the 
House conferees declared to us was that they would not require the 
Senate conferees to increase the bill over $5,000,000. That was the 
tirst proposition. Then the question was how should that be distrib- 


Mr. CONKLING. I do not wish to wage any debate on this sub- 
ject; bnt I feel moved to make one or two observations. 

The conference committee, in revising the bill, have, as I under- 
stand it, transplanted from place to place different appropriations 
and parts of appropriation ın order I suppose to make it as nearly 
a ble all around as the amount of money would permit, or as a 
classical friend near.me expresses it, they have put the money where 
it would do the most good. In making that arrangement, the com- 
mittee in their wisdom and charity have taken, for example, from 
the appropriation to remove rocks in Long Island Sound $40,000. I 
mean no offense, I hope I shall give none, when I say that a more 
unwise, a more indefensible change than that could not have been 
made in the length and breadth of this bill. There is a work which 
concerns everybody, literally everybody interested in foreign com- 
merce or in coastwise commerce; and to justify that remark I men- 
tion one fact which has not been mentioned, I believe during this 
debate, in my hearing. Those rocks may be no more plainly seen on 
any chart of the Coast Survey than they can be seen in the tariff of 
marine insurance. There they stand not only in the throat of Lon 
Island Sound, but there they stand as a danger raising the rates o: 
marine insurance every day in the year, as my friend from Connecti- 
cut [Mr, Eaton] knows probably better than I do. 

There are expensive preparations, costly apparatus, extensive ar- 
rangements made to carry on this work. The appropriation as it 
stood was inadequate; it was uneconomical; it was in violation of 
the principles of common sense and business-like proceeding which 
every private individual, every corporation would observe in such a 
case, And although the appropriation was thus inadequate, thus fell 
short of a wise sak enlightened economy, the committee, in order to 
reconcile something somewhere else, in order to poultice some other 
distant bruise in some locality, intending to be mathematically exact, 
laid down their rule on the bill and measured five million dollars, 
neither more nor less, but provided that it should not vary even in the 
estimation of a hair; and then take off $40,000 from thisstinted and neg- 
lected work of obvious national and universal importance; that wor 
which I may say more emphatically and fully than any other one in 
this bill falls within the domain of Congress and its power and duty 
in making internal ay gies They take from that work, thus 
only partially regarded as the bill stood, $40,000 to peddle it ont here 
and 1 and somewhere else round about in order to avoid friction, 
— pacify, tranquilize, if not satisfy, the various demands of various 

ocalities. 

Mr. EATON. I should like to say to my friend from New York that 
on a little estimate which I have made boats of a capacity of not less 
than 50,000 tons from my State, the State of Massachusetts, and the 
State of Rhode Island every twenty-four hours have to pass through 
and over that channel. In my judgment, more than 60,000 tons pass, 
but I say 50,000 so as to be very moderate, taking the three States of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut; and every little while 
one of those boats will be found lying on the rocks; and this, as the 
3 from New York has just remarked, causes increased rates of 

nsurance, 

Mr. CONKLING. Now, Mr. President, if every Senator has heard 
that statement, it is a more cogent one than I can make. There is a 
transit of 50,000 tons daily from three States and a transit daily of 
boats from every State whose boats are engaged in the coastwise or 
in the sea-going trade, andas the Senator says every once in a while 
thero is a disaster, by which large amounts of property are lost, lives 
endangered, and by which a burden and tax by way of marine insur- 
ance, speaking of nothing else, is imposed upon every freighter, every 
consignor, every consignee, every owner of cargo upon whom insur- 
ance falls. 3 

I might speak of other things which have occurred in the State of 
New York; but, as I say, I do not wish to consume the time of the 
Sonate, and I speak of this one. I have no doubt the committee have 
done what they thought best under the circumstances. I believe 
they have made in this respect, and not in this respect alone, a very 
grave error; and I believe that this bill as it stands contains items 
amounting not only to tens of thousands and to hundreds of thou- 
sands, but I think I may say to millions, which, compared with neg- 
lected or partially neglected works, are of very small merit, and I 
believe there are many . in the bill which never should 
be fonnd in any river and harbor bill and for which it would be very 
difficult for any man who understands the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion in that respect as I do to vote. But as I say I rose only to sig- 
nify the objections which I had in some general respects to this re- 

ort. 

f Mr. KERNAN. I desire to unite with what my colleague has said 
in reference to the work he has specified and in reference to another 
work. In this bill as it passed the Senate there were $66,000 appro- 
priated for the improvement of the Hudson River, and, as will be re- 
membered, quite a large pa of it to do certain dredging in front of 
the Jersey City shore, and all of it within the Hudson River where 
the tide ebbs and flows, where there are custom-houses, and where 
there is a large commerce not only through the State from the West, 
but coastwise with other States, Sixteen thousand dollars is taken 
from this, and the original appropriation for the entire river in front 
of Jersey City and other places mentioned during the debate was 
only $66,000, and it is reduced to $50,000. 

I wish to ask the Senate whether in any view of the principle on 
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uted, The Senator fvom New York made several speeches on this bill, 
and in every one of them, if my memory serves me correctly, he dwelt 
with great importance on the harbor at Dunkirk. He said in refer- 
ence to Hell Gate that it was not a New York institution; that it 
concerned the nation; he did not feel interested in that; he ought 
not to defend it any more than any other member of the committee 
or the Senate; that was an affair of national concern; it was in our 
hands, not especially in his. That was the manner in which he talked 
about Hell Gate, and I certainly did not expect this morning that 
when the report came here giving a quarter of a million on national 
considerations for Hell Gat® the Senator would consider that it was 
his duty particularly to champion that work, But what did he cham- 
pion? Let us see. 


Dunkirk is the terminus of the Erie Railway, and but one fact known to me di- 
minishes the im ce Which used to attach to the harbor of Dunkirk. In re- 
cent years the Erie Railroad has built a branch to Buffalo, and as that branch sends 
cars to the elevators in Buffalo, which as we all know are very superior elevators, 
Where base cars can be 8 bulk en corn and wheat o eap ot xi 5 

5 uickness, many propellers running to carry ca in bu wheat an 
Ling that formerly plied 15 Dankirk go now to Buffalo. The withdrawal of a part 
of that single branch or item of the carrying-trade is the only fact known to me 
rendering Dunkirk now less im t as a harbor than Dunkirk ever was or might 
have promised in the past tobe. Notwithstanding this diversion, Dunkirk remains 
a very important harbor; and between Buffalo and Dunkirk— 


See how the Senator repeats the word over and over again; it was 


necessary perhaps to make himself intelligible, but it shows his inter- 
est in the subject— 


Might not the committee’s mind be impressed that this was the 

t want of New York; that Dunkirk, the word that he repeated 

ere twenty times in as many lines, was the thing that was upon the 

soul of our friend from New York; and that if there was to be any 

poulticing there was where the poultice should be applied in order to 

alleviate his feelings? I appeal to the Senator from New York him- 

self if that was not the prominent idea which ran through that por- 

tion of hisspeech? Dunkirk! Always Dunkirk; and Hell Gate wasa 

ne ae he would commit to the general mercy of Congress. It 
said farther : 


I do not state these facts, as Senators might sup for the purpose of 

ing this amendment. Considering the strait of this bill, considering the condition 

the ey and of the Treasury, I do not feel warranted, becanse of an amend- 
ment which t so much as in attempting to overset or aid in overthrow- 
ing the work of the committee; bat I callattentian to it thus early for two or three 
reasons, one of which will suffice. If concurring now in this amendment the Sen- 
ate shall hereafter go back and refase to concur in other reductions or in other in- 
stances in which 3 are stricken out, I do not wish to be held incon- 
sistent when I maintain, as I shall, that if the Senate refuses to concur with the 
committee and begins to add to this bill, in the case of local improvements or even 
of general ak abr ara improvement is conspicuously one in which the Sen- 
ate, aboni it adopt that line of action, ought to revise the recommendation of the 
committee, 


Then comes along paragraph that I will not take time to read, 
showing the importance of the harbor of Pultneyville and then the 
harbor of Great Sodus Bay. All these are dwelt on by the Senator as 
being of proat importance; and when the House, speaking as they 
had a right in their own behalf, desired some re-arrangement of the 
items of this bill, (and a very little re-arrangement was made,) the 
committee on the part ef the Senate having in mind these impres- 
sive considerations advanced by the Senator from New York, in- 
sisting that Dunkirk first and second Pultneyville and third Great 
Sodus, which three it seemed so important to the Senator should be 
taken care of, had the . made in this way. It seems to 
me that it might be considered that the Senator was a little ungrate- 
ful for the poulticing that was done to him at the very place where 
he asked it to be ed when he now comes in and complains of the 
committee. I say the Honse of Representatives, this Hell Gate oper- 
ation being a national work, in the language of the Senator from 
New York, and committed to the care of the whole country and not 
immediately to the Senators from New York, thought that a quarter 
of a million of dollars was sufficient for it. The original appropria- 
tion by the House was only $200,000. We increased it to $290,000, 
and by compromise saved most of the increase, bringing it to $250,000. 

I say for this reason that it seems to me the attacks which are made 
on this report by the Senators from New York are not well founded. 
I know that estimates are frequently much larger than in the wisdom 
of Congress ought to be appropriated for given objects. If you ran 
all through the Book of Estimates you will find that the Departments 
ask more money than Congress ever gives. The very estimates of the 
engineers to which the Senator [Mr. CONKLING] would apply in order 
to show that more money ought to be given to this national object 
call for $14,000,000, while the Senate has considered that only $5,000,- 
000 will suffice. I simply say that we have given more in proportion 
to Hell Gate in consideration of its being a national enterprise than 
we have to any other work named in the Dill. 

Mr. HOWE. Mr. President, I suppose eighteen yards of calico isa 
full pattern for a dress; I do not know exactly what it is, it is 
so long a time since I followed dress-making, [laughter;] but a 
mother who has half a dozen full-grown daughters for whom she 


wants to make dresses starts out with the resolution that she will 
buy but thirty yards for them all must not think strange if some of 
the dresses are not flounced as deeply as they ought to be. No man 
sympathizes more acutely than I do in such complaints as we have 
just listened to from the Senators from New York, and nobody enjoys 
such complaints better than I do at the present time. I thought this 
Senate was asing somewhat like a mistaken mother of a large fam- 
ily when it settled down upon the obstinate resolution not to expend 
but $5,000,000 of money during the next year in the interests of com- 
merce throughout this broad Republic. I hope we shall learn wis- 
dom from the result of this one experiment. 

I do not underestimate the value of this improvement at Hell Gate 
to the commerce of the nation or to the commerce of the world at all. 
Isay-in view of its importance it is simply scandalous, it presents the 
Republic in the attitude of a pauper when she is dealing out small 
sums of money made up of small bills, in order to make this improve- 
ment in the course of a series of years for which the commerce of the 
country is bleeding every day. There is a certain amount of money 
which can be mec aly expended, I take it, upon a work of that 
sort in a given year, and the Republic is robbing itself when it with- 
holds a dollar of the money which can be so expended; because, I 
protest, it makes no difference to the people of this country whether 
you expend $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 in a single year; the tax-payer 
would never know the difference. I hope next year we shall avoid 
all such obstacles as we have stumbled over on this occasion. So that, 
although I agree these complaints of my friends from New York are 
FEER i well founded, I think there is no way of avoiding them 
this year; but if they are remembered I think we may avoid them 
next year. We undertook to restrict our appropriations to too small 
a sum, and then expect so many girls to be clothed by the expendi- 
ture of that sum. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Mr. President, if this were understood to be 
the last river and harbor appropriation bill ever to be passed by Con- 

, I should see much force in the reasoning of the Senators from 
Rew York and Connecticut; but I take it for granted such is not the 
expectation of any Senator here; and in my opinion, although I am 
not so well posted perhaps as they are upon ae pon the season is 
so far gone already, nearly two-thirds of it y past, that the ap- 
propriation as it now stands will be sufficient until angther appropria- 
tion bill shall have passed Congress. This is all I wish to say. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I suppose it is entirely useless to 
say anything more upon the subject of the total amount of money 
that is to be expended by this bill. It evidently, I suppose, will not 
do any good to refer to the fact that on the idea, or profession, I will 
not say pretense, of a great state of public necessity and smallness of 
funds in the Treasury, we have cut down all the branches of the Gov- 
ernment in respect of efficiency and capacity to perform their duties, 
have raked throngh every Department in order to economize as we call 
it, and confessedly to the present detriment of the public service by 
which everybody having relations with the Government of the United 
States is delayed and put off, accounts are not settled, and the public 
interest suffers from the fact that they are not settled, and yet when 
it comes to appropriating money afresh to make the rivers and harbors 
of this country better this year than they were last or in any year 
before, there is no use in ing about economy and saving money. 
A large majority of this Senate without respect to party, or, if in 
respect to party by a very large proportion of those who consider 
themselves the particular economists of the time, have determined 
that, notwithstanding all that has been said about other topics and 
all we have done and the reasons for it, this thing must go; and 
taking that for granted, as it will go against my vote, I only rise now 
to call attention to one item that appears in this bill and in respect 
of which there was considerable discussion the other day; and it is 
a typical item, because if you had the time and means of examina- 
tion you would find that a good many other items stand in much the 
same way, and that is the east pier of Cleveland where $8,000 of this 
hard-earned money wrung from the tears and blood and bone and 
sinew of the tax-payer, as the phrase of economists is on all the other 
bills, is to be appropriated for the east pier. 

Since that discussion took place I have received an unofficial letter 
from an officer of the engineers at Buffalo, New York, upon this sub- 
ject; an officer who simply happened to write to me from the circum- 
stance that I was perhaps unduly conspicuous in endeavoring to pro- 
tect what I sagan to be the interests of the United States respecting 
that work, in which he says this: 


In reading the Senate debate on the subject of repairs of Cleveland east pier, I 
notice that some Senators spoke of a “quarrel” between the “engineer in charge” 
and the railroad company as to who should make the repairs. Allow me to say 
that this is an entire misconception. When last year some su; ons were made 
to me about some repairs, my answer was that there were no funds for that object. 
I did not think it necessary to re-open the old question. j 

Next, further took place, due, as far as I ean learn, in part to tho dredg- 
ing on uthe uiy ongside the pier, which, being too deep, caused some of the 
stones to 


Next came the question who was to repair the damage. The city did not wish to, 
because it received no wharfage from the railroad company for the use of the pier. 
Of course it will be a nice thing for the company 5o have the United States repair 
and keep in order a pier, or rather & wharf, which is nsed almost exclusively by 
that company, and that is what the company is aiming at. This part of the old 
pier is now of very little use as a harbor pier in my opinion. Since it was built tho 
pier proper bas been extended far out into the lake, and the shore line is out nearly 
as far as this old part. 


Now I omit two or three lines that @ not bear on this subject, and 
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therefore it is unnecessary to read them. The gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, however, have seen the whole letter. 


I do not see that my report on the subject is among the before the Senate. 
I would abandon the whole of this part of the pier. The difficulty is to whom? If 
to the city, it will make the railroad company pay wharfage, (very properly, I 


think.) 
The PRESIDENT pro e. The morning hour has expired. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish the Chair would be good enough to let me 


finish the letter, subject to a call for the regular order, of course. I 
do not wish to displace that. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senate to lay aside the regular order 
temporarily to finish this bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ihave the floor at present. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to disturb the Senator; but after 
the Senator shall have finished what he has to say, I shall make the 
motion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The letter proceeds: 

The company now has the (almost) exclusive use of this portion of the pier gratis. 
The United States does not want it, in my opinion. The case is not a new one. At 
other harbors where the shore-line has made out the original piers have become un- 
oa aoe Dare Dice Avene by the United States and no further repairs 

u 
must hat General Cram predicted in 1865 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD August 3, 
19) has come to pass, The re now necessary, not for the safety of the 
2 but for the convenience of the railroad company, will cost more than the 
ernment.” I have of course 


I believe, started as a 5 to election by a former member of Con 
e 


‘loveland could get along very well without it, and 2 a “harbor of refuge 
“the game is not worth the candle.” 


It would not have been worth while probably, except from what 
took place before, inasmuch as I presume it is perfectly useless and 
hopeless to try to do anything about it, to have said anything about 
this, but for what this gentleman mentions as to this being a type of 
a good many other instances where there are loud calls on the public 
Treasury in the interest of great national commerce which is to tinker 
up some little river that empties into some lake or the sea, or some 
little river that is found away in the mountains where voters are to 
be conciliated by Senators and Members of Congress. Of course it is 
perfectly manifest to everybody who knows us and the gentlemen of 
the other House that we never have any such idea. I am almost 
ashamed to make the explanation because it must be so obvious to 
everybody. Of course there is not a Senator or Member of the other 
House who would ever think of allowing a dollar of public money to 
be spent in his State except for an object of the highest public im- 

rtance, although if that high public importance should happen to 
be his election, it is just possible that there is where the public inter- 
est would come in. 

But to return now for a moment to this general question. I am 
going to vote, if I have an opportunity, against agreeing to this con- 
ference report; not that it may not be as well as the conferees could 
have done under the circumstances. Ido not take a moment to make 
any special criticism npon that. Ihave not even examined it. I 
take that for ted; but when we have united by our action in 
this body in the raid and foray that has been started this winter 
about a great state of public distress and a great paucity in the 
Treasury and that in every possible way the people’s money was to 
be saved by keeping it, and not spending it, even if you pay people 
whom you employ to do work only half of what they are fairly enti- 
tled to earn and what they need for the support of themselves and 
their families, I am unwilling to be a party to taking $5,000,000 of 
this same money in order to make the rivers and harbors of this 
country, even if it would do it, as I have shown it will not in a 
many instances, better than they have been ever before. If you 

ould appropriate a million or two to protect and preserve what we 
have and save our money until there is greater prosperity and a more 
full Treasury, there would be sense in it. As it stands, it appears to 
me to be wholly detrimental to publie interests, and so I am going to 
vote against it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to lay aside the regular order and continue 
the consideration of this report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Is there objection ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS and Mr. SHERMAN. Subject to a call for the reg- 
ular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be continued subject to call 
for the regular order. 

Mr. LINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ver- 
mont uses this river and harbor bill as a lever to enable him better 
to e the carpe and anar parsimony wae has been mani- 
fested by Congress in the general appropriation bills, I like his speech; 
but if he means to say that $5,000,000 15 too amie 00 devote to this 
important purpose, I must meet him with an argumentum ad hominem ; 
for if I remember rightly it was the Senator from Vermont who, in 
the motion to instruct the committee, inserted the sum of $5,000,000. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, Mr. President, if my friend will allow me, I 
did; but I first moved to insert I think three and then four and then 
five and then five and a half millions, the House having it six, in 
order to see if it was possible that anything could be saved in this 
performance. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think the first motion was five millions 
and subsequently my friend offered three and four. 

P Mr. EDMUNDS. No, sir; the first motion was three and the next 
0 


ur. 
Mr. CHRISTIAN CT. The first was five, I think. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, the first was to appropriate three or four 
millions, I have forgotten which, to be expended by the Secretary of 
War in conformity with the act of 1869. 

Mr. FRELING SEN, That may be so; but in the instruction 
to the committee the sum was five millions. I think it is not well to 
follow a bad example. I think that this country is perfectly able to 
make adequate appropriations to all the purposes of the Government, 
and I really think the fact that we have failed in that particular is no 
reason why we should not make this reasonable appropriation of 
$5,000,000 to this g 8 

Mr. CONKLING. Ar, President, few days on which the Senate 
sits fail to give me fresh reasons to admire the honorable Senator 
from California on my left, [Mr. SaRGENT.] This day is not an ex- 
ception. I admire his aper f his alertness, his acquaintance with 
legislation, his usefulness, and the alacrity with which he performs 
the much labor cast 1 5 him. I say this day gives me fresh occa- 
sion to admire him. To-day he has looked up and read a considera- 
ble portion of a speech of my own, and I commend the taste which 
that displays in him for sound doctrine. It shows that he is inclined 
to resort to reliable sources of fact and information, not to speak of 
advice. Indeed until the Senator associated his own elocution with 
what I said, I had no idea myself that I had so truly and properly 

resented the case in respect of the harbor of Dunkirk; and there- 

ore I am obliged to him for reproducing that; and, as I say, I ad- 
mire the disposition on his part which it evinces to profit by all the 
rag thay of information, and especially those which are reliable, open 
to him. 

My honorable friend, as the chief mission of his address to the 
Senate, undertook to involve me in some inconsistency touching the 
appropriation for Hell Gate. Whether he succeeded in that, or not, isa 
matter too indifferent to the Senate to justify me in expending a mo- 
ment upon it. But he undertook also to show, and fortified his argu- 
ment with his opinion, that the appropriation made in the bill for the 
work in question was adequate and suitable, and he even undertook 
to enable us to understand why and how that is so. 

Now, Mr. President, I call attention first of all to the report of the 
engineer which I put on the record by the side of the explanation of 
the Senator touching the work to be done in Long Island Sound and 
the cost and condition of it. 

Mr. SARGENT. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. CONKLING. Certainly. 

Mr. SARGENT. Will he be kind enough to inform me if he knows 
how much the appropriation was for the last year? If he does 
not 

Mr. CONKLING. I will hand the Senator this book when I finish 
reading it, and he can read it for himself. 

Mr. SARGENT. It was just the amount that is now appropriated 
by this bill, $250,000, when there was a year’s additional work to be 
done to what there is now, and without objection on the part of the 
Senator last year $250,000 was appropriated for this “ee when the 
engineers then showed what was to be done. With the same logic 
as then, I say now Horses this year especially is it trae under the 
stringent instructions of the Senate that $250,000 is sufficient. If 
the Senator asks me if $250,000 is sufficient to finish the work, I do 
not say it is; I say it is a sufficient appropriation. 

Mr. CONKLING. Having allowed my honorable friend to ask a 
question which he wanted to answer himself, and allowed him to 
answer it, I will show in a moment, as I think, how utterly he mis- 
conceives in supposing that because in a certain year with one con- 
dition of things a certain sum of money was adequate, therefore in 
another year upon a totally changed condition of facts he can argue 
that the same sum is necessary. My honorable friend might as well 
suppose that if a man was about to build a house and wanted to dig 
and lay the foundation in the fall and that required a thousand dol- 
lars as all he wanted that year, when it came next year to complete 
the structure a thousand dollars would be all that was necessary ; he 
need only go back and say that all he expended last year when he 
was flush was a thousand dollars, and therefore what an absurdity 
to talk about expending $20,000 this year! 

Let me turn back to what I was abont to read: 


Amount asked to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877: 


Grappling rock at Hallett's Ponnnnn .. $150, 000 
Continuin r TE cd suscep sdadctotascasdve se 200, 000 
Work on Diamond Reef and Frying- Funn. 100, 000 

450, 000 


Now see what the engineer says: 


These amounts designed for specitio purposes are the least that can be asked for 
continuous and economical work. 


That is what the engineer says there. But the honorable Senator 
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says only $250,000 was expended last year, and that shows that only 
$250,000 is necessary this year! ; 
1 turn over and read a little further from this report: 


As soon as the Hallett's Point drilling is completed, all the machinery th 
be utilized for Flood Rock work. á T e tee 


I might read other ges but I forbear, having read enough to 
show the Senate two things; First, that here is a careful and critical 
estimate of three specific ascertained works, and that estimate amounts 
to $450,000; second, a statement that the apparatus, costly and ex- 
pensive, applicable to this very peculiar work, because it is in a sense 
sui generis, when it has been used to complete one portion of it can all 
be transferred and utilized upon the other. I need not speak of the 
economy which is concerned in this last suggestion, I need not say 
to any Senator that the difference is vast between utilizing and em- 
ploying all the material, apparatus, impedimenta for this great work 
after it is there, able as the engineers say they will be to do it, and 
do it this season, and allowing if to be dispersed and removed or laid 
up and disused and taken up in another year to be employed again. 

Now, Mr, President, on this state of facts let me inquire what these 
committees did. Inasmuch as the Committee on Commerce made no 
formal report here for lack of a quorum, I have no right to say any- 
thing about that and I forbear. But the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, of which the honorable Senator from California is one of the 
ablest members,—and those who know him well understand that he 
does not neglect the matters committed to him—reported $350,000. 
On what did they base that report? They based it on the data in 
books of which this is one, a part of which I have read, which part is 
fortified by manifold statements, by diagrams, cuts, ocular presenta- 
tions of the stage, shape, condition, magnitude, character, and require- 
ments of this great work. Three hundred and fiftythonsand dollars 
was the sum reported. That was cutting down the estimate sent not 
on a survey referring to a future work, not a speculative estimate in 
futuro as most of these are, but an estimate predicated of a work ex- 
poron: understood, partially completed, honey-combed as the Senator 

as said speaking of a a of it, with a myriad of tiny tunnels or 
drill-holes in which explosives are to be carried. An estimate thus 
grounded, thus based, not resting in the nebulous expectation or con- 
jecture of what might be, but ascertained by actual trial and experi- 
ment, asserted that $450,000 was the least sum that could be econom- 
ically applied this year to continuous work. The committee reduced 
it $100,000, and reported as I have said $350,000. They came into the 
Senate. The Senate, impressed with the importance of this work, 
concurred in the amendment, did it not? 

Mr, ALLISON. I think so. 

Mr. CONKLING. So do I. Ihave no doubt about it. 

Mr. SARGENT. The Senate rejected all amendments reducing the 
bill and voted for all increasing it. That was the first farce. 

Mr. CONKLING. There are a great many statements besides the 
one [am making, which are important; but it is one of my infelicities 
to be able to make only one at a time, and I was endeavoring at that 
moment to state to the Senate upon a hearing, for there was one, 
because I believe I have been taken to task for the frequency with 
which I have called attention to this work, and certainly it has not 
been done sub silentio, nor has it gone without understanding—the 
Senate on a hearing voted that $350,000 was the proper, just, and ap- 
8 sum at this time to be devoted to that Poti Then the 

ommittee on Appropriations retired again, took the bill with them 
under instructions to reduce it to $5,000,000. Then it came back. 
But the committee did not make any such reduction as this. They 
reduced it, and it stood at $290,000. The Senate acted upon that. 
Then it went to a conference, and then came what politicians used to 
call “the shrieks of locality.” My honorable friend from California 
has acquitted me of shrieking in that way, because he says very 
truly that I have insisted from the first that this work was not a local, 
endemic, circumscribed affair, which, even if I thought it right to 
snatch to see what could be gotten for a particular State from which 
a Senator comes, I would make the subject of such a procedure. I 
have said throughont, as he remarked, and I say now, that this is 
in the broadest sense a national work. As my friend from Massa- 
chusetts reminded me a few moments ago, it invokes both the pow- 
ers embraced in the vagrant clause of the Constitution, the power to 
regulate commerce not only among the several States, but to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations. It does stand in the t gate-way 
of the kingdom; that great gate-way into which alone the Great 
Eastern could have touched our shores as she did not and could not. 
She must go around Montauk Point, and she did, and anchored above 
Hell Gate, not being able to come down by reason of the presence of 
thatimpeciment which these engineers are seeking to remove. There- 
fore I fortify and confirm the Senator from California in saying that 
in every stage of this bill I have never insisted that, like some creek 
in States, which shall be nameless, this was a local work appealing to 
the heat and endeavor of local and sectional competition. I have 
left it where it is on the map and in the waters, a public, national 
work, not only of large, but of the largest concern in its application 
to people in numbers and to cargoes in value. 

The Senate, I say, voted upon this amendment and upon the strik- 
ing down of the whole bill to $5,000,000; voted that this work should 
be reduced to $290,000, and the committee of conference went out and 
hearing these complaints from interests which, I may say, are local 
because the bill will bear me out that they had been skipped—the 
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committee proceeded to take off $40,000 more so as to bring this ap- 
propriation down to a point, which I undertake to say upon the report 
of these engineers and upon my knowledge of it, is a sum which 
no private owner, no business man, no board of experts or composed 
of men of common sense, would allot to the work this year. Why? 
Because if the work is to be carried on continuously and economic- 
ally, it requires more money. If it is not to be carried on in that way, 
and does not appeal strongly enough to Congress to make an appro- 
priation to carry it on, we should not appropriate for it at all. 

But the honorable Senator said—and he seemed to think he was 
speaking of all these works of which there are three—that honey- 
combed as the rocks had been with drill-holes, they were to be satu- 
rated with explosives, and when the explosion took place he said it 
was matter of speculation where these rocks would fall. 

Mr. SARGENT, So the engineers themselves say. 

Mr. CONKLING. So I was about to say, it is matter of specula- 
tion ; you cannot tell where they will fall as exactly as you could 
tell where they would be laid in a stone wall for so much a perch if 
a mason was going to lay them up; but there is one thing you can 
tell, and yon can tell that just as sure as the thing itself; that is, the 
law of gravitation. When these rocks are blown into the air they 
will fall down. There is not the slightest danger that they will fall 
up, nor any immediate probability that they will proceed on hori- 
zontal lines. And when they fall down, no matter exactly where 
they fall, they will fall in the track of a mighty commerce, they will 
fall in the throat of an arm of the sea, they will fall where they can- 
not lie without wrecking vessels, and accordingly the report of the 
engineer shows what will be necessary in removing the débris. 

The Senator used an expression which I wish I could remember 
on this subject. It was very graphic for the levity which it ascribed 
to these rocks. His phrase was one which would lead a body to sup- 
pose thatalmostany one after this explosion took place might take them 
with the thnmb and the finger or brush them out with a wisp-broom 
in some way or the other; but everybody who will look at these re- 
1 will understand that the area of these rocks is so great, the geo- 

ogical deposit to, be extirpated is so ponderous and colossal that 

when it is blown up and separated by seams and fissures, you have 
come then only to the realization of the valuable part of this work, 
because if vessels are to run upon these rocks it matters very little to 
the rocks or the commerce of the country whether they lie one side 
up or whether they have been turned over in places by the explosion, 
and we do know that they will be there in substance, and the object 
of tearing them to pieces with giant powder is not to leave them 
there, but only to divide them into pieces no longer so heavy or im- 
bedded in the earth that they cannot be moved or extracted by 
machinery. 

Now, looking at this particular one of the three works, and at the 
other two works, the engineers have made this report; and the answer 
of the honorable Senator from California is that I talked abont Dun- 
kirk and seemed to make that a very pet object and that I said that 
Hell Gate was not a local object and that only $250,000 were used 
last year at this place in getting ready for the fruition and culmi- 
nation of this work and, therefore, why do they want any more than 
$250,000 this year. Well, Mr. President, if it is satisfactory to the 
honorable Senator from California, I said before, and I want to re- 
peat, that I bave no doubt that he and every member of this com- 
mittee did, in his own estimation, the very best he could do. I know 
from some experience with this bill, from having devoted some weeks 
to it myself in committee, that it was full of puzzles and perplexities. 
No Senator envies the task which has been put upon the danse from 
California. I feel perfectly sure, and say it with the utmost sin- 
cerity, that that Senator exerted himself not only conscientiously 
but seriously to make the best arrangement of this bill possible; and 
I beg him to understand that in no respect, by the remotest or 
faintest implication, do I mean to suggest a doubt in that regard 
touching that honorable Senator or either of his associates on this 
committee. But, Mr. President, when I see in this bill, reported by 
a conference committee palng us to take the whole bill in block 
or to vote against it, a diffusion of money to objects useful, of para- 
mount importance, but made in such measure as to violate the prin- 
ciples of economy and the true interests of the Government; and when 
I turn to other pages and see in many a local instance appropriations 
made which, in my judgment, should never be made if the Treasury 
were overflowing with surplus revenue—appropriations, in my belief, 
not to be defende either as matter of business judgment and discre- 
tion, or of constitutional power,—then I do not feel that I owed an 
apology to the Senatcrs composing the committee of conference or to 
anybody else for respectfully entering my protest against it. : 

İ shail vote against this report for the reason that ee, 
large sums of money, as I believe, where no money at any time shoul 
be appropriated, it also appropriates other large sums of money in 
such wise and with such application that the real ends and the justi- 
fiable ends to which they are to be devoted are not to be answered, 
or they are to be answered only in part, and that expensively to the 
detriment of the true interests of the Government and in violation of 
the real principles which ought to be observed. 

Mr. SARGENT. Lonly desire to say a word or two to my friend 
from New York. He has a habit of disarmmg those who seem to 
be in opposition to him, and I must confess myself to be somewhat 
in that predicament. I did not desire to convict him of any incon- 
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sistency. I simply wished to show the operation of my own mind in 
remembering what he said in the Recorp. He dwelt with great stress 
upon the necessity to the interests of New York of the harbor of 
refuge at Dunkirk, which was not merely a harbor of refuge but a 
harbor of great commerce. He also thonght the Senate committee 
had made a mistake in leaving out Pultneyville, and dwelt with great 
force on the Great Sodus. hen the House conference insisted that 
a quarter of a million dollars was all that could be allowed for Hell 
Gate, the Senate conferees, remembering the position of the Senator, 
from New York, said, “It will not beenough; but we will not allow 
the amount to be taken from one State and given to another as a rule; 
but if there shonld rp to be a surplus after the reasonable wants 
of the State are satisfied, that may be distributed.” eset proses 
we insisted that Dunkirk might go in and Pultneyville and Great 
Sodus, and I supposed that all the reasonable demands of the Senator 
from New York had been satisfied. He says, however, that a quarter 
of a million dollars is not enough. I cited the fact that a quarter 
of a million dollars was all that was appropriated last year and that 
was not the commencement of the work, but three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars had been already expended on it. 

Mr. CONKLING, Will my friend allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SARGENT. I will. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator does not want to make an erroneous 
statement. 

Mr. SARGENT. Certainly not. 

Mr. CONKLING. He makes a very erroneous one in what he has 
said about New York. He seems to think that this report has restored 
everything for New York. 

Mr. SARGENT. We have restored Dunkirk, and Great Sodus, and 
Pultneyville. 

Mr. CONKLING. Certainly you have restored them, but you have 
not restored other works. y 

Mr. SARGENT. We have restored each of them, I know whereof 


I mae 

r. CONKLING. Does the Senator not know that more has been 
taken from the State of New York in the aggregate, counting Hell 
Gate, than the Senate put on? 

Mr. SARGENT. I say the endeavor was to answer the demands 
made by Senators in behalf of their States. The House insisted that 
a quarter of a million, the amount appropriated last year, was suffi- 
cient for this work. We looked at the estimates, and we found the 
estimates were $450,000, We looked at the estimates the year before 
and found they were $600,000, and Congress appropriated $250,000. 
It did not seem unreasonable that $40,000 should come off and the 
amount be reduced toa quarter of a million dollars when the esti- 
mates were only abont two-thirds of what they were the previous 
year. Then we demanded that the statement made on the floor of 
the Senate in behalf of New York should be accepted before there 
should be considered any surplus to come off in the neighborhood of 
New York or anywhere else, and then we restored every harbor the 
Senator himself insisted upon, and then the amount is less than 
$20,000, some $16,000; which is the only matter the Senator seems to 
be making his point upon this morning. 

I refer to the estimates of the engineer and his statements, which 
the Senator must have known, because they were before his commit- 
tee for months before they unfortunately came to us; and I regret 
that they did. Iam sorry we did not have the benefit of the Sen- 
ator’s great judgment in arranging the details of the bill; but by those 
reports before the committee the necessary estimate was $450,000. 
There came a 1 in the progress of this bill when the amount was 
reduced to $290,000. I do not find that this reduction of $160,000 ex- 
cited the solicitude of the Senator at that time for so national a work, 
while he still talked about Dunkirk, always Dunkirk, and Pultney- 
ville, and Great Sodus. Ido not desire to insist on this as an incon- 
sistency, but I must bre that it is a justification of our action in sup- 

ing, as $160,000 reduction did not excite the sensibility of the 
8 that $40,000 would not produce that effect. 

Mr. CONKLING. If I understand my friend he gets the idea that 
I turned a cold shoulder to Hell Gate. 

Mr. SARGENT. I say, in other words, that this national work was 
confided to us and confided to our good judgment. 

Mr. CONKLING. ‘There is where I made my mistake. 

Mr. SARGENT. Very likely the Senator may have made a mistake, 
though I have been trying to show him why we have done it. I still, 
however, think that the Senator ought to have shown his disappro- 
bation of any reduction whatever. When the largest amount pro- 
posed was below the estimate said by the engineers to be absolutely 
necessary, he assented. The Senator is wrong or else I am wrong, and 
I dare say he is right, if one of us isin error. I find the engineers 
spoke as follows in 1874, when they had already run seven hundred 
and eighty feet of tunnel under this rock before that time. 

Mr. CONKLING. Why do you read the report of 1874 when there 
is a report of 1875 7 

Mr. SARGENT, For several reasons; in the first place to show 
that in 1874 they estimated for $600,000 and we gave them a quarter 
of a million. Now they estimate for $450,000 and we give them still 
a quarter of a million, showing that the same authority which would 
condemn the reduction the year before—and I do not remember that 
there was any particular controversy over that—would condemn it 
now, and furthermore showing that the engineers are extravagant in 


their estimates, That is to say, they tell you the whole amount they 
think they ¢an get. They estimated $14,000,000 for rivers and har- 
bors this year. The engineer speaking about deep water and shallow 
water and the disposal of rocks there, says: 

The amount of stone grappled and removed was twenty-eight hundred and five 
enbic yards. This does me include the amount (which is unknown) raked from 
the surface into the deeper water on the sides of the reef. 

To take the débris that falls there, as I understand it, the water on 
the sides of the reef is deep enongh, and it could be decreased several 
feet without injuring the navigation of the harbor for vessels draw- 
ing twice the amount of water that the Great Eastern does. I under- 
stand that to be the fact. If the Senator controverts that, he may 
be right; but from my reading on the matter and from the discus- 
sions in the committee on both sides, by the House conferees and the 
Senate conferees, I am dis to think I am correct in my under- 
standing of this matter. In other words, we have given a quarter of 
a million of dollars to this work the same as last year, when every 
other appropriation has been reduced, and we have treated that as a 
matter of national importance. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to say one word in 7 5 to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] before the vote is taken. The Sena- 
tor from Vermont, in commenting upon the bill, seems now, as here- 
tofore, to lay particular stress upon the action of the committee 
with reference to the harbor at Cleveland, Obio, where the commit- 
tee had tho misfortune of inserting an item of $8,000 for the repair of 
an old pier, and wherein the Senate concurred in the judgment of 
the committee, and wherein the House conferees made no objection, 
and therefore it was not a proper subject for the committee of con- 
ference to consider. The honorable Senator from Ohio [ Mr. SHER- 
MAN] stated some days ago that there was a little bit of a conflict 
with reference to this pier between the railroad company and the 
engineer in charge. I do not know how that may be, but I should 
think not, from the fact that this engineer takes pains to explain to 
the honorable Senator from Vermont, who has opposed this appro- 
priation all the way ogh by saying to him that there is no con- 
flict, and writing him an elaborate letter on the subject. I suppose, 
of course, that this letter was written to the honorable Senator for 
the reason that if it had been written to the committee bavin 
charge of this bill thecommittee would have had thatinformation oe 
Se might have changed its judgment. The honorable Senator 

rom Vermont says that he showed the letter to the committee. That 
letter was not shown to the committee until after this report was made 
and in the Senate. I merely state these facts for what they are worth; 
but this engineer was appealed to before by the several committees 
of Congress. He was appealed to by the Chief of Engineers tomake 
a reduction in the estimates in his district, and in that reduction 
of estimates he assigns to the breakwater at Cleveland, Ohio, 
$50,000, and says that that sum will do. Now he writes a letter to au 
honorable Senator of this body, which letter is read here, stating that 
this breakwater at Cleveland, Ohio, is useless. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That work was recommended by the board of 


engineers. 

, Ar. ALLISON. It was recommended originally by the Corps of 
Engineers. When this particular engineer is called upon for an esti- 
mate of reductions that may be made in his district on the basis of 
two-thirds of reduction he sends here under his own signature, which 
I have, a recommendation stating that $50,000 ought to be appropri- 
ated by Con for this breakwater at Cleveland, but he now 
writes to the honorable Senator from Vermont that it is a useless and 
wasteful expenditure of public money, and not only so, but under- 
takes to impugn the motives of local Senators and Representatives 
in Congress in asking this appropriation, to say nothing of the infer- 
ential imputation upon the members of the committee who have un- 
dertaken in a fair and legitimate way to make just appropriations in 
this bill upon the best information attainable to them. 

I make this statement in order that this engineer, who seems to be 
reading the debates in Congress, may have an opportunity of know- 
ing at least what one member of the Senate thinks of him in sending 
letters to Senators instead of sending them through the regular mili- 
tary channels in order that they may reach the proper committees, and 
in time to influence their action. If he thinks this expenditure of 
money is wasteful, why does he not so report to his superior officials 
in time for use by committees, instead of sending private and un- 
official letters to Senators at a period too late to be useful? But there 
is no particular harm (and I regret the Senator from Vermont is not 
here) in 5 this appropriation of $8,000 for this pier at Cleveland 
Harbor. All these appropriations are expended in the discretion of 
the Engineer Corpe. use we appropriate this money the Secre- 
tary of War is nos, perforce of that appropriation, to expend the 
money. For any reason, either for its insufficiency or because this 
money is not needed at any particular place, it is within the disere- 
tion of the Secretary of War to withhold this expenditure. There- 
fore we are not to be charged here, and although we make a mistake 
in this appropriation of 88.000, which has been fully discussed and 
carefully examined, and althongh this mistake is made by Con, 
it does not follow that perforce of this appropriation the expenditure 
must be made if it is a needless expenditure, although at the time 
the appropriation is made it appears to be required, as in case of this 
particular pier. 

We have also provided in this very bill that the differences exist- 
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ing between this railroad company and the Government of the United 
States with reference to this pier shall be adjusted, and if they are 
not adjusted the Attorney-General of the United States shall take 
proper means to see that the interests of the Government are pro- 
tected in this regard. Therefore it does not appear to me to be nec- 
essary to speak constantly of this pier at Cleveland, Ohio, as an ex- 
ample of the general character and nature of this bill. 

I have one word to say with reference to Hell Gate. As was truly 


said by the Senator from California [ Mr. SARGENT] the appropriation 
this year was as large as the appropriation last year. e estimate 


this year is $150,000 less than the estimate last year. The length 
of time within which this appropriation may be expended is only 
six months, These river and harbor appropriations are continuous 
appropriations; they are not appropriations like others for fiscal 
years. Therefore an appropriation made at the next session of Con- 
gress will take effect immediately upon the adjournment of Congress 
or upon the passage of the appropriation bill; so that this $250,000 is 
peaca an 1 or six months for this improvement at 

ell Gate. If they could only expend profitably and economically as 
they estimate $450,000 in a year, they can expend profitably and eco- 
nomically then only $250,000 in six months. Whether this be a great 
national enterprise or local enterprise in which the Senator from New 
York is specially interested, we have given him and that particular 
improvement as large a sum as can be expended until Congress shall 
have another opportunity of making appropriations for that improve- 
ment, 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator allow me one moment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING. Am Irightin supposing that the Senatorsaid that 
there were only two or three months remaining when work could be 
done at Hell Gate, thereby meaning that it went on only during the 
summer season! ; 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not say that. 

Mr. CONKLING. Ithought the Senator said that. I wish to say to 
him, if he does not know it, that winter as well as summer is an ad- 
vantageous time to do that work. 

Mr. ALLISON. Not having said that, it is not necessary, of course, 
to reply toit. Isaidtnis: that last year, with an estimate of $600,000, 

$250,000 was appropriated. This year, with an estimate of $450,000, 
$250,000 is appropriated; and that when there are but six months left 
during which these appropriations may be expended until another 
appropriation can be made. This estimate was made for a year, and 
Congress will meet again in December. 

Mr. CONKLING. I understand the Senator to mean that it is an 
appropriation for six months? 

r. ALLISON. That is what I mean; and that after that time 
another appropriation will be available. 

Mr. CONKLING. How can the Senator mean that, when we are 
talking about the fiscal year, and the fisca} year does not end until 
the Ist of July? Is not that more than six months from this time? 

Mr. ALLISON. I undertook to explain the fact that these river 
and harbor appropriations are not appropriations for fiscal years. 
They are continuous appropriations, and if we make an appropriation 
next year and that appropriation is passed on the 4th day of March, 
it is immediately available. It is not only available for the fiscal 
year beginning on the Ist day of July, 1877, but it can be entered upon 
on the 5th day of March. 

Mr. CONKLING. Is not this appropriation available until next 


July? 

Mr. ALLISON, Thisappropriation isavailableuntilitis exhausted, 
if it be next July or if it be ten years from this time. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then why do you say there are only six months 
in which it can be expended ? 

Mr. ALLISON. I say the estimate was made for a year. This ap- 
propriation may be expended within six months, when another appro- 
priation will be made available for Hell Gate. I do not ae to 
ocenpy time with reference to this bill. I only wish to say that the 
conference committee made the best adjustment of this bill possible. 
When we found there was a disposition on the part of the Honse to 
reduce the appropriation at Hell Gate, we insisted upon the appro- 
priation at Dunkirk, as was stated by my colleague upon the com- 
mittee, [Mr. SARGENT,] and the House also insisted upon it. They 
insisted that Dunkirk should be included within these appropriations, 
because the harbor at Dunkirk is open two or three weeks before the 
harbor of Buffalo is open, and they said the harbor of Dunkirk should 
therefore, be maintained. The House insisted that Dunkirk should 
be kept in the bill and we agreed to it, and agreed to the reduction 
for Hell Gate. All of the different appropriations which have been 
88 by the conference committee amount in the aggregate to only 
$151,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the report. 

Mr. CONKLING. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator from Iowa, as I understand, to whom 
I showed the letter that I read from an engineer, while I was not 
present said that this gentleman had made a recommendation incon- 
sistent with what he states in this letter. I ask the honorable Sena- 
tor from Iowa to produce that recommendation in order that we may 
sce whether it is inconsistent or not. 


Mr. ALLISON. I have sent for it, I will state to the Senator, and 
in a moment will have it read at the Clerk’s desk. I think I had it 
once; but I am not certain. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. When I handed this letter to my honorable friend, 
and after he had read it and handed it back to me, he did not com- 
municate tome that he was aware of any inconsistency; but I had 
the impression that he rather pide Cay ne course it is not right 
for me to state private conversation, and I do not mean to state it— 
but I mean to say that I have the impression that he ought rather to 
sympathize with the suggestions made about the piers at Cleveland. 
But what I want to get at now as a matter of justice to a worthy pub- 
lic servant as to exactly where this inconsistency comes in, and this 
is supposed to be it: ö 

Pps Ne a Roary d un. 
Brigadier-General A. A. HUMPHREY j 


8. 
Ohief of Engineers, United States Army, Washington, D. C. 


GENERAL: After replying to the Department telegram of to-day in relation to 
the reduction of estimates, I found that I had misunderstood it and had only re- 
duced the aggregate one-third instead of to one-third. I have consequently sent a 
second telegtam, in which I suggest the following ap riations: ‘Toledo, 552000 
Sandusky, $25,000; Cleveland, $50,000 ; Erie, $50,000; lo, $85,000. Total, $285, - 
00 


0— 
Being one- third of the Department estimates, (8883. 000.) 
It will be seen that I do not recommend a reduction at Erie. 


Is there anything else in the letter that the Senator thinks touches 
this matter? à 

Mr. ALLISON. There is one other clause. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will read it clear through in order to be sure. 

It is the only natural barbor on Lake Erie, and the haan Save rg Pennsylvania has 
on the lake, and needs constant attention. The work at Toledo and Sandusky can- 
not be economically executed with smaller sums than were granted last year. 
Cleveland can, I think, get along very well with the $50,000, which I estimate the 
same as last year. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is all. N 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My friend says that is all. 

C. E. BLUNT, 
Colonel 


You will observe, Mr. President, that there is no hint here of any- 
thing about the east pier at Cleveland at all; and if you turn to 
the estimate which I suppose somewhere is in detail, I venture to 
assert—not merely do I believe, but I venture to assert, though 
withont the knowledge myself—that there is no estimate anywhere 
in the Engineer Department from this gentleman of anything for the 
east pier at Cleveland. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is nothing. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. My honorable friend says there is nothing. Now 
I should like to know where the inconsistency comes in. 

Mr. ALLISON. The honorable Senator from Vermont read a letter 
in which, if I understood the reading of the letter correctly, this en- 
gineer states that this breakwater at Cleveland is unnecessary and 
a wasteful expenditure of public money, perhaps not using those 
exact words, I simply stated that the same engineer had recom- 
mended the committee to insert that item, and therefore we had in- 
serted it. If that be inconsistent, then I said he was inconsistent. 
If that be not inconsistent, then I did not say he is inconsistent. 

aue Then my friend is not speaking of the east pier 
ata 

Mr. ALLISON. Not at all. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I only delay the Senate as an act of justice to 
this gentleman, because I think when I get his letter—it has gone 
to the reporter’s room; it will be back in a minute—my friend will 
see he has done him an injustice, even about matters not connected 
with the east pier, which are only incidental in this letter; for I am 
bound to say of ali the Engineer Corps, taking them at large, and this 
person in particular, whom I never saw but once in my life, they are 
men who endeavor to do their upright duty according to the light 
they have, without fear, favor, or affection. No politician, no states- 
man even, no anybody, as I believe, can swerve the gentlemen of that 
corps, speaking of them in poas and this gentleman in particular, 
one hair from the brave and upright performance of duty. 

Mr. ALLISON. I trust the Senator will yield to me one moment, 
that I may state what I did say. The Senator stated that this late 
letter which the enginer wrote had been shown to the committee. In 
justice to the committee I said it had been so shown after the report 
of the committee had been made. 

Mr.EDMUNDS. Isaid that myself, when it was too late to do any 


Mr. ALLISON. I did not so hear the Senator say. What Idid sa: 
was that if this engineer had written to the committee, or throu 
the proper Engineer Bureau, the committee might have had early 
knowledge of these troubles and difficulties at Cleveland. That is 
what I complain of. I do not know the engineer at all. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ah, Mr. President, when we come back to the east 
pice we find that the Engineer Bureau never recommended anything 

or it at all. 

Mr. ALLISON. I was not speaking of the east pier. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Therefore this engineer in that respect had no 


occasion to write to the Engineer Bureau at all. Some politician 
foisted this contrivance for the benefit of this railroad company into 
this bill somewhere. Of course by politician I mean a statesman, 
who had the large interests of national commerce at heart. That is 
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what I mean by politician; I do not mean it offensively at all; quite 
the reverse; but it was very evident that the country could not live 
another year unless this east pier was taken care of. Between the 
city and the railroad, away up out of the necessities of the protection 
of commerce, there had been dredging and railroad e PERTE Co., 
so that the city and the company had got into a little difficulty as to 
who should pay for it; and they harmonized their difficulty, as it is 
always very comfortable to do, by agreeing that the United States 
should pay for it, which would settle their disputes at once. 

I come now to the point that my friend seems to rely upon as show- 
ing that this gentleman has recommended one thing and has then 
criticised it. t us see if I can find that precise place, because I do 
not want to reread the whole letter. What this gentleman says as 
showing the way appropriations get into these river and harbor bills, 
the necessities of having an appropriation an issue and some member 

. of Congress running upon it from some particular village, is: 


The idea of the very breakwater which has been commenced at Cleveland was, I 
believe, started as a help to election by a former member of Congress, and the changes 


rung upon it in the papers with that object. My own private opinior is that Cleve- 
Jand could along very well withoutit; and asa “ harbor of refuge,” “ the game 
is not worth the candle.“ 


That is what the Senator alludes to, Let us turn to what his com- 
mand was from the chief office here: “ You are commanded to reduce 
your estimates by two-thirds so as to leave only one-third.” Con- 

had already commanded the erection of this Cleveland break- 
water, which the ice in that lake every, year kicks over and draws out 
the piles as a dentist will draw out a tooth; and it always will un- 
til we get a great cycle, when the democrats come in, for instance. 
Of course it will be so hot there then that there will not be any ice 
and the stumps will stay in just as they do in the Cape Fear River, 
or wherever it is, where we have an appropriation to pull out the 
stumps of the “late unpleasantness” that are still there. They will 
stay; but on this present occasion this man, acting under a law of 
Congress passed before, is called upon to estimate how much is 
ne to go on and keep these teeth in the sand that the ice 
every winter pulls out; and he saysso much. Then he is ordered by 
telegraph to reduce by two-thirds, and he does reduce so much. What 
ustification has my friend from Iowa for saying that there is any 
inconsistency in his mechanically orming the duty of reducing 
the old estimate to keep these teeth in the sand, and his statement 
that as a harbor of refuge it is good for nothing, and as a work of 
public improvement that can be made to stay if will not operate, be- 
cause everybody who goes there in the winter sees how it is that 
they cannot be kept in? I fail to see the slightest inconsistency be- 
tween the two statements, That is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the report of the committee of conference, on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, 

The Secretary 8 to call the roll. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (when his name was called.) Iam paired on 
all political questions with the Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. CAM- 
ERON, and I am not sure but that he would regard this as a political 

nestion. 
3 Several Senators. This is not a political question, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is not a political question, except so far as it 
affects States. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. THUR- 
MAN] and 5 pry are paired on pce topics, leaving it to my judg- 
ment where I thought we should differ. I really do not know how 
he would vote on this bill, and therefore I shall not vote. Ishould 
vote against the report, but I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McMILLAN. My colleague [Mr. WrxDoM] is at present en- 

aged in a conference committee and is unable to be here at this time. 

e would vote for the report. 

Mr. McDONALD. Iam paired with my colleague [Mr. Morton] 
on political questions. Iam not certain how he would vote on this 
question if he were here, and therefore, not being certain, I decline to 
vote. : 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Iam paired with myself on this question. There 
are some portions of the bill that I want to vote for very much. 


Some of the appropriations I think are necessary to preserve the pub- 
lie works, but f think some are very injudicious. Upon the whole I 
will vote “ yea.” 


Mr, ALLISON, The Little Narraganset was rather doubtful. 
[Langhter. } 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is it in order to make a little speech? I should 
like to explain my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not in order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is only in order for friends of the bill; that 


is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island had 
a right to state his pair. ? 
z T EDMUNDS: Had he a right to state his reasons for going for 

ebi 

Mr. MITCHELL. Iam paired on all political questions with the 
Benator from Alabama, [Mr. GOLDTHWAITE.] Not considering this 
a political question, I vote“ yea?’ 


The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 10; as follows: A 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Bayard, , Booth, Burnside, Cameron of 
Wisconsin, Christiancy, Clayton, „Davis, Dennis, Edmunds, Ferry, Freling- 
huysen, Gordon, ey, Hitchcock, Howe, Ingalls, Kelly, Key, McMillan, Maxey, 
Merrimon, Mitchell, Norwood, Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson, Randolph, Ransom, 

ATS Meese’ boutaill Coen Conkling, Dawes, Eaton, McCreery, Morrill, 
bey Wallace, and Whyte—10. i s 

ABSEN T- Messers. Alcorn, Barnum, Brace, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Conover, 

. Meonahl, Morton, Boratto Soaron, Shorman, Bpan 
ev: „ 3 „ * 
cer, Stevenson, Thurman, Windom, and Wright—25. Ps 1 75 

So the report was concurred in. 

Mr. EDMUNDS and Mr. SHERMAN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I want to enter a motion to reconsider the report. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want that motion 5 agi of now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The motion to reconsider will give rise to debate 
and I prefer to go on. I call for the regular order. The Senator 
from Vermont can make his motion at any time to-day. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I enter a motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the report was concurred in. 

Mr. HOWE. I move to lay the motion to reconsider on the table, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I called for the regular order before the Senator 
from Vermont made his motion, and stated that such a motion would 
give rise to debate. 

ue HOWE. There is no debate about a motion to lay on the 
table. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, If I have made my motion to reconsider I am en- 
titled to the floor, and I have a little something to say upon it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I called for the regular order before either of 
these motions was made, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio calls for 
the regular order, 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Do I understand the Chair to decline to enter 
my motion to reconsider? I rose and addressed the Chair and was 
recognized, and entered my motion I think before the Senator from 
Ohio called for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will ask the Senator 
from Ohio if he rose and demanded the regular order before the Sen- 
ator from Vermont moved to reconsider ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Icansay that I did. The Senator from Vermont, 
however, immediately rose afterward and made his motion, I called 
for the regular order purposely, because I inferred from the vote of 
the Senator from Vermont that he would move a reconsideration? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio stating that 
he rose before the e from Vermont, the Chair will then rule 
as this report was considered subject to the regular order that the 
Hamburgh resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Suppose I say that the Senator from Ohio did not 
rise before I did ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chuir would then submit it to 
the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I sup 

Mr. SHERMAN. The 
afterward. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I propose to have it settled now whether I have 
made it or not. 

Mr. SHERMAN, In order to prevent the delay of public business 
by a political discussion, I now surrender my right to the floor, be- 
cause I will not stand in the way if the Senator desires to make a 
motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio surrenders 
the floor and the Senator from Vermont enters a motion to reconsider 
raked by which the report of the committee of conference was con- 
© u. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I had entered it before; but I did not enter it 
for the purpose of filibustering against this bill at all. I was told 
while the yeas and nays were being taken—I am now speaking on 
the motion to reconsider, which is debatable—that the Senator from 
Iowa commented on the impropriety, as it appeared to him, of Colonel 
Blunt writing a private and unofficial letter to me as being a thing 
that an officer in the Engineer Corps ought not to do. dm stating 
the Senator from Iowa correctly, for I was not in the Chamber at the 
moment when he is sapposed to have made such a remark ? 

Mr. ALLISON, I said this: that if this engineer officer had made 
these communications to the committee, the committee would have 
had the information that the Senator from Vermont had and would 
have had the benefit of his views upon this subject; or if he had sent 
these communications through the regular channel, as I supposed 
Army officers were bound to do, the Committee on Appropriations 
would have had the benefit of his communications upon the subject 
before the report was made. I say now that I think it was exceed- 
ingly indiscreet for this officer to arraign members of Congress in a 
private, unofficial letter for seeking appropriations for personal ends 
and gains and to have that letter 3 ere in the Senate as a means 
of 2 that improper appropriations were in this bill; and per- 
in substance the same thing before. 


we stood on equal grounds here. 
nator from Vermont can make his motion 


haps I sai 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, so far as the first part of the ob- 
servations of my honorable friend from Iowa is concerned, that if the 
engineer had informed the committee they would have had the in- 
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formation, I can tell him that they had the information as soon as I 
had; and, as I stated before, all this information about this east-pier 

- business arose out of what took place in the Senate, and therefore 
there is no accusation which can justly be made against anybody in 
that respect. It was jumped into this bill somewhere or other in one 
House or the other, I do not know where, but I believe in this body 
in some way. 

As to the second branch of my friend’s observations, that it was 
very indiscreet in this gentleman—because I think it quite probable 
he is a gentleman still, if he has ventured to write an unofficial letter 
to me—to write a letter to me instead of writing to his superiors in 
the Engineer Bureau. That depends upon the question whether an 
Army officer, because he is employed in the Army, has lost all the 
characteristics and 3 belonging to him as an American 
citizen. If my friend from Iowa supposes that to be the case, then it 
was very indiscreet, not to say very improper, that one citizen of the 
United States happening to be an Army officer should venture to write 
to another citizen of the United States on a topic upon which that 
other citizen had something to say without the authority of his su 
rior. That is the question. I think, Mr. President, that is a question 
that answers itself. This gentleman has not written this letter to me 
in his capacity as an engineer at all. I stated and read most explic- 
itly that the letter was a personal letter and unofficial. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me? He does not want to 
misrepresent what I meant tosay. » 

Mr. EDMUNDS. By no means, because I did not hear it. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is not that he wrote a letter to the Senator from 
Vermont, butit is that he communicated to the Senator from Vermont 
statements with reference to this breakwater, which, if communi- 
cated to the committee in time, might have influenced them with 
reference to this a ee Now that letter goes upon the rec- 
ord here showing that the Committee on Appropriations recommended 

an 5 of $50,000 which is of no practical utility. There- 
fore I say that this engineer officer did an indiscret thing in not say- 
ing publicly to his superior officers what he did privately and unof- 
ficially to the Senator from Vermont. That is the complaint 1 make. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the person was entitled-to write me a letter 
at all, I suppose he was entitled to say something in it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Unies bier. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, There would be no use in writing me a letter 
that did not say anything. It evidently would not do me any good, 
and it wonld not do the Senate any or my friend from Iowa any 
good, unless he has more potent powers than he has been suspected 
of, and those which he has are very considerable. 

His point is that this gentleman ought to have communicated to his 
superior officers what he communicated to me, arising out of his seeing 
the debates and the facts that he perceived that I had been somewhat 
obnoxious—I will take a phrase that will suit the majority of the 
Senate—in opposing appropriations and schemes for appropriations 
that I did not believe to be justified by the public interest. My friend 
says that this gentleman ar Sy to have communicated all that before 
to the Engineer Corps, to the headquarters. What had he to com- 
municate? No such proposition existed as to this pier, and as to the 
other we all agree how it did arise. I stated before that Congress 
had by law made this thing inoperative, and he was called upon by 
the Chief of Engineers to 9 7 5 how much money it would take to 
do a particular mechanical thing. He reported it and all the other 
engineers did, making $14,000,000 in the whole all over the country. 
Then he gets a telegram from the Chief of Engineers of the War De- 
partment, “reduce your estimates for this work by a certain percent- 
age.” In obedience to orders he does exactly that thing, which leaves 
$50,000 for Cleveland. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is not the request, if the Senator will pardon 
me. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What was it? 

Mr. ALLISON. The request was to reduce the total of the appro- 
priations within his district one-third. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is what I mean. 

Mr. ALLISON. He might have omitted the Cleveland breakwater 
entirely, and it was his duty to omit the Cleveland breakwater if in 
his opinion it was a useless expenditure of money. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator begs the very question. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not think so. He omitted other places and 
why should he not have omitted the Cleveland breakwater ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That I cannot answer why he should or should 
not; but when he is commanded to reduce his estimates so much, 
and Congress having by definite legislation provided for Cleveland 
a certain contrivance of breakwaters and public works, he evidently 
did not feel authorized to fly in the face of the law, and accordingly 
he did it. Now the Senator criticises this gentleman because after 
this matter has at last enga some slight examination and criti- 
cism, some little exposing of it to the light, and he sees the course of 
debate, he writes personally to another person as two citizens of the 
United States write to each other. He did not write to my dis- 
tingnished friend from Iowa, I suppose, because he did not dare—I 
will not say dare, for he is an Army officer, but because he did not feel 
at liberty, for I do not want to say anything that can be in the least 
degree irritating, and my friend knews that I do not mean it; I only 
want to defend the honor and reputation of this man that I believe 
in entirely from what I hear of him rather than from what I know 


of him. He does not write to my friend from Iowa baving the bill 
m charge though not the chairman of the committee, because he 
pe: feel that it would be an intrusion, but he ventures on an old 
and casual acquaintance to write to a gentleman he happens to know, 
believing that that gentleman would not be slow as an honorable 
man to communicate what information he had, official or unoffl- 
cial, to the proper party and to the Senate at once. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the Senator mistakes my point entirely. It is 
not that he wrote a letter to the Senator from Vermont; it is that he 
stated in that letter what he omitted to state before, and which if 
stated before might have prevented an expenditure of money. Now 
as I am up I want the Senator from Vermont to show me the law 
which directs a breakwater at Cleveland, Ohio. If there is sucha 
law I have no knowledge of it. These appropriations are made from 
year to year in the discretion of Congress. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If there was no law for it, that would make it a 

t deal worse, because my friend is as responsible as the engineer 
is, and a thousand times more. My friend makes the law and con- 
trols the law and repeals the law; this engineer does not, and if 
there is no law for making estimates for a pier at Cleveland, if there 
has been no previous provision of Congress, then my friend stands 
without any excuse in going in for $50,000 for this thing until he 
himself in some proper way has e the subject and knows 
it to be a proper object of public expenditure. 

But, Mr. President, I did not mean to prolong this debate even this 
much. I heard, being called out for the moment, that something had 
been said that seemed to reflect upon the honorable and proper con- 
duct of this gentleman, and knowing of him rather than knowing 
him in ay broad sense, knowing of him as I do, I felt bound in doing 
justice as I wish it to be done to me, to vindicate as far as I could by 
a simple statement of how the thing occurred any reflection that 
might be made npon this gentleman. 

Mr. HOWE. I move to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. CONKLING. I want to ask a question of the Chair before we 
vote on that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. CONKLING. That is one reason why I was not going to de- 
bate because debate is not in order. I believe it is still in order for 
a Senator to know what he votes on, and if necessary to ask a ques- 
tion of the Chair; therefore I respectfully submit this question 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Chair only did it to do his duty. 
He has been criticised before. 

Mr. CONKLING. Iam obli to the Chair, but I did not intend 
to violate a well-known rule of the Senate, My inquiry of the Chair 
is this: A motion being entered to reconsider, and a motion made to 
lay that on the table, and that prevailing, does not the motion for re- 
consideration lie on the table subject to be taken up at any time? 

The PRESIDENT pro 5 It lays the motion to reconsider on 
the table, and leaves the bill stand passed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That I do not agree to for one. 

Mr. CONKLING. If the Chair makes that ruling, I respectfully 
appeal from the decision of the Chair in order that I may say a word. 
Tt may not be ver important upon this bill; it is of some importance 
in the usage and practice of the Senate. I humbly submit to the 
Chair and to the Senate that that cannot be the rule of this body. In 
the House of Representatives it is the rule by rule; and a custom- 
sy motion is when a bill is passed to move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed and to lay the motion to reconsider on the 
table, and when the House so vote that puts an end to the whole 
controversy. That is by a rule in derogation of parliamentary law; 
bat by the rules of this body everything upon the table of the Sen- 
ate is pending, and ev ing pending may be considered by the 
Senate. Nowa Senator moves to reconsider a bill. That arrests the 
bill. The Senate lays on the table the motion to reconsider. The 
Chair suggests that that carries the bill beyond the power of the 
Senate. Still the motion to reconsider is pending, but it is a mere 
empty ceremony. The ruling of the Chair takes away the substance 
of the whole thing; and when a Senator calls up the motion which 
has been laid on the table, to wit, the motion to reconsider, the bill 
has forever gone; and yet all the time the motion to reconsider is 
pending. I submit that is not the law. 

The Chair may be able to lay his hand upon a bill passed for the 
relief of Asbury Dickins. That bill was passed, a motion to recon- 
sider was entered, and that motion was laid on the table. When was 
it? It was the last day of the last session of the Congress, and every- 
thing fell with the expiration of that session. Of course the motion 
to reconsider was not pending ; it lay on the table of the Senate and 
the Senate had died as to that session ; without going into the ques- 
tion of whether it is a continuous body or not, a complete end had 
arrived of that Congress, and therefore everything fe 

Some Senators around me will remember a discussion, a very ani- 
mated discussion, of this question in executive session two or three 
years ago where a motion was made to reconsider the vote confirming 
a nomination. A motion was made by a Senator from Iowa then, not 
now, to lay that motion on the table, A very heated discussion took 
place as to the effect of it, and it was held in that case that the mo- 
tion to reconsider being laid on the table was exactly in the position 
to leave it a pending motion before the Senate, because at any mo- 
ment it was in order to move to take up from the table that motion 
lying there. That I understand to be this very case. A Senator 
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moves to reconsider this vote. I have already disclaimed any inter- 
est in this particular question; I feel none. If it were my motion 
to reconsider I should be entirely willing to withdraw it; but I want 
to preserve if I can uniformity in the action of the Senate, and at all 
events I should like as one member of the body to understand its 
rules, A Senator moves to reconsider this bill. That he has a right 
to do. That arrests the bill. Another Senator immediately moves to 
lay that motion on the table. That vote is taken. That under all 
the rules of the Senate leaves the motion pending before the Senate. 
No Senator will deny that. 

Mr. WEST. Where does it leave the bill? 

Mr. CONKLING. Iam coming to that, if my friend will pardon 
me. If it be held that although the motion to reconsider is laid on 
the table, the only thing on which that motion can operate is to be 
immediately asported from the Senate, = entirely beyond its reach, 
as if the House had concurred, which of course it has not, in this re- 
port, (because we granted the conference and it comes here first,) this 
would be the last act on this bill and under the ruling of the Chair 
the bill would become a law at once, when it is carried to the Presi- 
dent for his signature, whith might be done in fifteen minutes, and 
yet all the time a motion to reconsider is pending. By the rules of 
the Senate any Senator has a right to move to take it up, and when 
he moves to take it up on the same day, within an hour, he is told by 
the Chair, “ Yes, you have a right to move to take this up: it is your 
right to shear the wolf; but when you get it up there is nothing for 
it to operate upon;” the whole motion has been oirenmven „ an 
end has been put to the Whole thing, the bill has gone forever; and 
yet the motion to reconsider is all the time pending. Can that be? 
Mr. EDMUNDS. And lawfully pending, too, by the rules. 

Mr. CONKLING. Not only lawfully pending, but it is twice law- 
fully pending. It ispending by parliamentary law applicable to this 
body and every other, and it is pending expressly by the rules and by 
the immemorial and daily practice of the Senate. 

Mr. SARGENT. Will the Senator allow me a moment? I rise to 
a point of order. A motion was mado to reconsider and a motion 
was made to lay that motion on the table, which is not debatable. 
My point of order is that the decision of the Chair is not debatable 
because the motion which was pending was not debatable. In other 
words, the effect of the rule which prevents debate on the motion to 
Jay on the table cannot be avoided by starting another proposition 
and are te debatable. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Pending that point of order I call for the regu- 
Jar order of business, the resolution pending at the adjournment yes- 
terday, and which is subject to be called up. 

Mr. SARGENT. Pending that, then, I move to lay it aside. 

1 The aca rar pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio withdrew 
is right. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I withdrew niy right to the floor, but not to call 
for the regular order, the pending question. That is still pending. 

Mr. SARGENT. I move to lay that aside. 

x Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator cannot do that until he gets the 
oor. j 

Mr. SHERMAN. First I call for the regular order, aud when that 
comes up I will appeal to the courtesy of the Senator from California 
that I may be allowed to proceed. Two hours have been wasted here 
in this debate now. : P 

Mr, SARGENT. Itis difficult for me to resistanything on the ground 
of courtesy, but it seems to me that this matter ought to be disposed 
of, as we are so near the end of the session. 

The PRESIDENT 15 tempore. If the Senator from Ohio states 
that in his surrender he did not surrender entirely the Chair will en- 
tertain his call. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I was careful to surrender only my right to the 
floor. I have no right to surrender the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT o tempore. The Chair understood the Senator 
hie ue to say that he withdrew and abandoned; that was the term 

e used. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I never have seen a member of this body treated 
in this way under the circumstances in which I am placed. Here a 
debate has pone on that does not involve a particle of the public busi- 
ness, The last point of it is whether or not an officer did right in 
writing a letter to a Senator. Under the circumstance I insist on the 
regular order, and then I shall appeal to the Senate. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio states that 
he retained the right to call for the regular order, which he now calls 
for. The unfinished business is the regular order, being the resolution 
of the Senator from Indiana lee Morton] to print extra copies of 
the President’s message in relation to the massacre at Hamburgh, 
South Carolina. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SARGENT. I yield, as the demand is made on my courtesy, 
the intention which I had of asking the Senate to lay this aside that 
we might finish the pending bill. I will take an early opportunity to 


call it fo he caper 
Mr. ST. Is not the pending bill finished? 
Mr. SHERMAN. I think it is. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. No one wants to debate this matter any more. I 
only made the motion in order todo what I thought an act of justice. 

Several Senators. Withdraw your motion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not withdraw the motion for the reason that 
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I voted on the wrong side. You can just take the vote in a second 
and refuse to reconsider, and the thing is done. I donot want to say 
another word. 

Mr. SARGENT. Suppose we do that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I did not make the motion to delay the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. [I have no objection to that course. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let the motion to lie on the table be withdrawn. 

Mr. HOWE. I withdraw that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
to reconsider the vote by which the conference report was agreed to. 
The motion to lay that on the table is withdrawn. The question is 
on the motion to reconsider, 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I made a remark a moment ago, and I did it be- 
cause it seemed to me that there was a determined purpose here to 
waste the time on this important bill on a mere matter so insignificant 
that it can scarcely be deemed worthy of debate about the contents 
of a letter to a Senator from an officer of the Army. I call for the 
regular order. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the resolution 
of the Senator from Indiana. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A me! from the President of the United States, by Mr. U. 8. 
GRANT, jr., his Secretary, announced that the President had yester- 
day approved and signed the act (S. No. 866) to remove the political 
disabilities of Thomas H. Williams, of Maryland. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the Honse of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 1516) to regulate the issue of 
artificial limbs to disabled soldiers, seamen, and others, asked a con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had 
appointed Mr. J. M. Rusk of Wisconsin, Mr. A. V. Rice of Ohio, and 
Mr. J. C. BAGBY of Illinois, managers at the conference on its part. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 3168) relating to the 
partition of real estate in the District of Columbia, asked a confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Honses thereon, and had ap- 

ointed Mr. WILLIAM LAWRENCE of Ohio, Mr. Scorr LORD of New 
ork, and Mr. GEORGE F. Hoar of Massachusetts, managers at the 
conference on the part of the House. 
THE HAMBURGH RIOT, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the following resolution, 
submittted by Mr. Morton on the 2d instant: ; 


Resolved, That 10,000 copies of the President's message and accompanying docu- 
ments in ro; to tho late massacre at Hamburgh, South Carolina, be printed for 
the use of the Senate. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, trying to be strictly accurate in re- 
gard to the facts I state to the Senate, I will pursue the argument I 
was interrupted in last night by the adjournment. The Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Davis ] seemed to doubt whether or not I had made 
a correct statement of the amount of the public debt paid during the 
eleven years referred to by the plank in the democratic platform, I 
have here now the official statement, and will simply read the result 
of the figures. On the Ist of July, 1865, the principal of the pub- 
lic debt, without counting the interest or money on hand, was 
$2,680,647,869.74. According to the official statement I have the of 
public debt on the 1st day of July this year, at the end of the eleven 
years, it amounts to $2,180,305,067.15. The difference between these 
sums is $500,252,802.59, and precisely the sum that I gave the Senate 
last night. But it must be remembered that the largest aggregate of 
the public debt was not reached nntil after the 1st of July, 1835. The 
public debt advanced in the next year to $2,773,236,173.69 ; so that 
the amount that has been paid by the repnblican apan of the pub- 
lie debt, instead of being, as I said, „252,802.59, is, in fact, 
8592,841, 106.54. This increase of the debt was caused by the pay- 
ment of bounties and large expenses in disbanding the Army that 
occurred after the Ist of July, 1865. Thus the publie debt continued 
to increase during the following year, and the amount I stated was 
actually less than the amount that has been paid of the public debt 
during these eleven years of administration. 

Having corrected the misapprehension of the Senator from Weat 
Virginia 

r. DAVIS. Does the Senator prefer not to be interrupted ? 
Mr. SHERMAN. What do you want? 
Mr. DAVIS. If it is objectionable to the Senator I will not inter- 


pose, 

Mr. SHERMAN, If [have misquoted anything I will stop to cor- 
rect it; but I have given the Senator the exact data. Here is the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury and here is the statement for 
July, 1876. If there is any inaccuracy in these papers, point it out. 
There is none. 

When the Senate adjourned last night I had endeavored to show 
that the last clause of the democratic platform as to the resumption 
act was a concession to the soft-money men of that party; that it 
was opposed by Governor Tilden and his section ; that he was against 
it; that it was a mere political after-thought, intended for the Indiana 
election ; it was intended to have a double meaning, so declared by 
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the very gentlemen who participated, and the leading men who 
framed that platform, by Mr. Dorsheimer and General Ewing, Gen- 
eral Ewing pointing out the fact there at the inception of this con- 
troversy that this clause did have a double meaning, and that double 
meaning would be relied upon. Now, in Ohio, the re of the re- 
sumption clause is held to be a repeal of the resumption act, an in- 
flation measure, while in New York and the Eastern States it is de- 
clared to be simply the removal of a hinderance to resumption. This 
diverse construction by the democratic party is entering at once into 
the canvass, and upon this, the only subject which the democratic 
party present in the platform in an affirmative way, they have a 
double meaning, purposely dividing, in order to mislead and deceive 
the people. It is precisely what was done by that same party in 
1844 when they went “for Polk and Dallas, and the tariff of 1842,” and 
the good yeomanry of Pennsylvania really believed that the tariff of 
1842, which was popular in that State, would be promoted and con- 
tinued and supported by the election of Polk and Dallas; but two 
years after the election, one of the earliest acts of the democratic 
Party was to repeal the tafiff of 1842 by the tariff of 1846. This 

ouble-headed construction was devised by these political managers 
for the same purposes of deception. 

I said that Governor Tilden was opposed to it; and as an evidence 
of that I can point to the fact that every democratic Representative 
from the State of New York, except one, voted against the bill that 
was sent tous the other day. He was quoted against it. It was 
passed, a great many members being absent from their seats for some 
cause or other, by a meager majority on a small vote, the democratic 
Representatives from the States where the resumption of specie pay- 
ments is popular avoiding the vote or voting against the proposi- 
tion. 

Now I come to consider the objection stated by Mr. Tilden in his 
letter of acceptance to fixing atime for resumption. I read this par- 
agraph from Governor Tilden’s letter: 

Tho he time for resumption is the time when wise 
ripened into a perfect ability to accomplish the o 
that will inspire confidence and en the revi of business. The earliest 
time in which such a result can be brought about is the best. Even when the 
preparations shall have been matured the exact date would have to be chosen with 
reference to the then existing state of trade and credit operations in our own coum- 
try, the course of foreign commerce, and the condition of the 8 with other 
nations. The specific measures and the actual date are matters of detail. — 
reference to everchanging conditions. They belong to the domain of practical ad- 
ministrative p- 

What Governor Tilden says as to wise preparations is eminently 
truo; but where has the democratic party in its action in this House 
of Representatives—and it now has the power of Congress practically 
in its hands—shown s opin to adopt wise preparations? The 
resumption act was p in January, 1875, and since that time the 
porer of the House has passed into the hands of the democratic party. 

What wise preparations have they suggested, proposed, or adopted ? 
None whatever. As I will show you, Governor Tilden points ont 
what those preparations should be; but they have devised none. 
We, however, by the resumption act, did provide for wise preparation 
by a gradual reduction of the greenbacks, by a gradual retirement 
of bank-notes, by authority given the Secretary of the Treasury to 
sell bonds and accumulate coin, and by the authority given the 
retary of the Treasury to replace the tional currency with silver 
coin, and thus to retire it from the field of redemption. us we have 
proposed and put into the law of the land all the necessary measures 
of preparation that are needed to carry out this act. And then, be- 
fore the time comes for redemption, we have armed the Secretary of 
the Treasury with all the power over the 3 funds and the public 
credit. But what act has been passed by the democratic party or 

roposed by any member of it in the nature of a wise preparation! 

None whatever. 

But that is not all. He objects to the time for redemption and says 
it is not well to fix a time for redemption. Why, sir, i have shown 
here to the Senate again and again that by the experience of all na- 
tions and States and communities who ever resumed specie 13 
after having had a suspension of them, a time has been fixed, and 
that time has been worked up to. The example is that of Great 
Britain, where, after a suspension of eighteen years, they fixed a time, 
having to postpone it once or twice; but finally it was upon a law 
fixing the time for resumption that Great Britain resumed after her 
wars with Napoleon. That is not all; the United States Bank did 
the same. In the State of New York they did the same. In France, 
the most intelligent financial country, Where their financial measures 
are studied with more care and more scientific research than in any 
country in the world, even in their recent trouble they fixed a time 
for EPER PH and are now going through the process of resumption, 
the time having been fixed; and before the time fixed they will re- 
sume upon the aperte standard. So again in the State of New York. 
Twice when the banks were suspended in that State, by the action 
of the Legislature, a time was fixed and they worked up toit. By 
the act of Governor Tilden himself a time was fixed in the State of 
New York to resume on the very day that the United States pro 
to resume. I have here an act passed by the Legislature of New 


reparations shall have 
th a certainty and ease 


York, approved by Governor Tilden, passed a few months after the 
pesaga of the resumption act of Congress, in which the State of New 
ork came forward and conformed hier action to the action of Con- 


gress. This Jaw was passed, and is now on the statute-book of New 
York, while Governor Tilden has been governor. I will read it: 


An act to establish specie payments on all contracts or obligations payable in this 
State in dollars, and made after January 1, 1879. Passed March 22, 1875. 

The people of the State of New York, represented in Senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: SECTION 1. All taxes levied and confirmed in this State on and after 
January 1, 1879, shall be collected in gold, United States zos certificates, or na- 
tional-bank notes, which are redeemable in gold on deman: 


Sec. 2. Every contract or obligation e or implied and payable within this 
State, and mado or implied after January 1, 1879, an yable in dollars but not in 
a specified kind of dollars, shall be payable in United States coin of the standard 


of weight and fincness established by the laws of the United States at the time the 
contract or obligation shall have been made or implied. (Laws of New York, 
ninety-eighth session, 1875, page 67.) 

Here is an act of a Legislature of the State of New York fixing a 
time for resumption in New York, and the act was submitted to Gov- 
ernor Tilden and it received his approval; and now he calls this 
SOE fixing a time for resumption a sham promise, when I show 
you by the experience of all nations and all mankind, and of Gov- 
ernor Tilden among the rest, that a time for resumption has always 
been the first measure adopted and then wise preparations have been 
made to meet that time. And yet Governor Tilden has surrendered 
his convictions, the convictions of his life-time, his open declarations 
in favor of resumption, his approval of this very act, when he wrote 
the ee that I have read to you in his letter. It did Faroe 
nearly forty days of incubation to get him to confess that he had been 
wrong all the time, and then he agreed to the repeal of this clause, 
not because it prevented resumption, as many of our people in the 
West think, but because fixing the day was a hinderance to resump- 
tion, it delayed resumption, if put off resumption, and he sits in that 
end of the saddle-bags and Governor Hendricks sitting on the other 
in favor of inflation or indefinite postponement of specie resump- 
tion, and thus these two candidates expect to ride into power. 

Mr. McDONALD. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio if 
he can point to any declaration or statement of Governor Hendricks, 
made at any time or in any place, in which he has advocated an infla- 
tion of the currency ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam standing on my feet here under a reasona- 
ble limit to speak; but I am perfectly astonished to hear such a ques- 
tion as that put to me. I am not prepared to quote Governor Hen- 
dricks’s speeches, nor have I got his letters; but I know that he 
appeared in our canvass last year. I will tell my friend a fact that, 
I think, is better than a quotation. 1 know that Governor Hendricks 
appeared in our canvass last year when the democratic party was 
committed to the wildest ideas about inflation. 

Mr. McDONALD, And so did I; but neither Governer Hendricks 
nor myself ever advocated inflation of the currency, and if the gen- 
tleman is not prepared to state that he has, I am prepared to state 
that he has not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know one thing: No one suspected any differ- 
ence of opinion between Governor Hendricks and the democratic party 
of Ohio, while the Senator from Indiana, I will say to his credit. did 
say openly and above board that he was a hard-money man and did 
not approve of some of the positions taken by the democracy of Ohio. 
There was the difference, 

Now let us goa little further. Not only has Governor Tilden sur- 
rendered his opinions, but he now gives usa plan for resumption; 
and I think he is the first democratic statesman that has gone so far 
as to put his hand to pen and paper and say what measures for ro- 
sumption he is willing to advocate. Many of them, no doubt, are 
hard-money men like my friend from Delaware, who is honest and 
sincere, constant always in voting for measures to promote ie pay- 
ment; but these democratic leaders have been yery chary about put- 
ting pen to paper and advocating a specific measure for resumption. 
3 Tilden has done so. I will examine the plan ho proposes. 

e says: 


artificially created by panic or by speculation. rovide forthe 
payment in coin of such tional currency as may be ted for redemption, 
and such inconsiderable portions of legal-tenders as individuals may from time to 


of money. 


What does Governor Tilden mean by this? He means to hoard 
gold and silver. Iam quite sure that in many States of this Union 
the proposition from a democratic candidate would be regarded as 
strange to hoard gold and silver, one of the devices of the decaying 
despots—I have not got the phrase e DE effete despetisms 
of Europe;” this is one of the plans to cheat and rob the people, this 
hoarding of money. How often have we heard the changes rung on 
that phrase. Now he proposes to accumulate gold; but in this re- 
spect how does his proposition differ in the slightest degree from that 
of General Grant in his annnal message? Have you not heard that 
3 come to the Senate over and over again from republicans? 

resident Grant stated it in his last message which I read last niglit 
in a more distinct way than Governor Tilden has presented it. He 
speaks out in plain Anglo Saxon, and advises accumulation of coin for 
the purpose of bringing about redemption. 

But Governor Tilden also tells us that we must have enough coin 
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to redeem the fractional currency. Heisbehind the time. We have 
done it and have already provided by the resnmption act itself for 
the payment of every dollar of the fractional currency that comes 
in, and not only that, we have devised a scheme by which this re- 
demption is facilitated by authorizing the exchange of silver coin for 
United States notes. So that this part of his platform has already 
been accomplished by the republican party and the first part has 
been recommended by General Grant to the democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives and bas been disregarded by them precisely as they will 
disregard and have disregarded this recommendation of Governor 
Tilden. Although this letter was written only a few days ago, yet al- 
ready the democratic House have sent us a bill to repeal the sean 2 
tion clause because they believe in that. Have they sent us any bill 
to acenmulate coin? Why do they not respond to this plan of Gov- 
ernor Tilden? Why do they not give us measures of wise prepara- 
tion, to use his pag, Ro iy Who expects them to doit? It is absurd. 
The next clause in the letter is: 

With t to whatever surplus of legal-tenders the wants of business may 
fail to keep in use, and which, in order to save interest, will be returned for re- 
demption, they can either be paid or they can be funded. Whether they continue 
as currency or be absorbed into the vast mass of securities held as investments, is 
merely a question of the rate of interest they draw. 


Here he wants to pay or fund the greenbacks. “Do you want to 
pay off the money of the people that does not bear interest to take 
that away from them?” ‘Do you want to contract the currency!“ 
How often have I heard the changes rung from democratie lips on 
these questions? Yet here is their candidate for President proposing 
to contract the currency, to pay off the greenbacks, and worse than 
that he proposes to fund them to pay interest on them. Sir, I have 
seen a computation of the amount of interest that would be paid on 
the greenbacks that you propose to fund. My colleague who is not 
present now at one time frightened himself, if nobody else, by com- 
puting the amount of interest that would have been paid upon the 
greenbacks if the funding act that I read last night of 1870 was 
passed. Now Governor Tilden comes in six years after we passed in 
the Senate a funding bill of this character and proposes to fund the 
public debt, as if it was a new panacea for all our ills and a wise pre- 
paration. I should like to have him go with this proposition, sub- 
mitted by him, to the House of Representatives. They would be 
blind as bats to such a demand, 

Further he says: 

Even if they were to remain in their present form, and the Government were to 

to pay on them arate of interest making them desirable as ee 
pa 


agree 

would cease to circulate, and take their place with Government, State, munic 

and other corporate and private bonds, of which thousands of millions exist among 
us. 


Governor Tilden goes far beyond what I would He pro 
not only to pay and fund a portion of the nbacks, but to pay in- 
terest on the whole of them and thus absorb them, convert them into 
a capitalized fund, retire them in this way as was done with the com- 

nd-interest notes, Are you, Senators, are you, democrats, propos- 

ing to fund the whole mass of greenbacks? I have thonght myself 

a pretty pa specie-paying man, but I have always thought the 
on 


greenbac ght to be maintained as the basis of our national cur- 
rency supported in a subsidiary way by the national-bank currency ; 
but here Governor Tilden proposes to pay interest on the whole mass 


of the greenbacks, to capitalize them so as tosink them into the great 
mass of investments of the country, What then? How, then, is he 
to supply currency? I sup by the national banks. But the 
democrats of Ohio resolyed that they were going to be done with the 
national banks. Last year we were fighting the democrats on a 
pro ition to put down the national banks and issue more green- 

acks; and now Governor Tilden proposes to retire the greenbacks, 
pay them off, fund them, capitalize them, get them out of sight 
among the great investments of the country, and then I suppose to 
issue bank-notes, Whatstrange inconsistencies we are called to meet 
in this political world! 

But here is one paragraph more: 

The Government ought not to late on its own dishonor in order to save the 
interest of its broken which it still compels private dealers to accept at 
a fictitious par. The highest national honor is not only right, but would prove 
profitable. * ~ * If, however, theimprovidence and waste which havo conducted 


us to a period of falling revenues oblige us to supplement the results of eco 
and retrenchments by some resort to loans, we should not hesitate. 


Not only is Governor Tilden anxious to retire the greenbacks and 
fund them by allowing them to be converted into bonds and sink the 
balance of them out of sight in the form of an investment, but he pro- 
poses to do it by a resort to direct loans for that purpose. This is the 
plan proposed by Governor Tilden; and upon this plan, without one 
single act of any democratic agent or gt So ae in aid of the plan, 
he expects to carry the vote of the State of New York, where the feel- 
ing in favor of the resumption of specie payments is strong and almost 
unanimons. He pro to satisfy the people of the West where 
there is a contrary feeling by quite another policy—by the other end 
of the saddle-bag—by yielding to the repeal of the resumption clause 
of the resumption act and by denouncing this clause asa sham. He 
hopes and expects that the South, governed by different ideas and 
by different animating impulses, will be united in his favor for a 
widely different reason than any mere financial policy. With the 
South it is a struggle for power and domination. But, sir, this coali- 
tion of a united South with such men as in the West may be deceived 


by this re of the resumption clause, and by Governor Hendricks’s 
letter, and hard-money men in the State of New York, where they 
believe in it—this kind of a combination will be used to cheat and 
mislead the people and gain political power. 

I said in my remarks last night that I intended to read every word 
contained in the democratic platform in regard to the financial ques- 
tion, and I think I have read all that is really material, bnt I will now 
read another plank of the platform with the commentary of Goy- 
ernor Tilden upon it. Iread from the platform: 

We demand a jndicious system of i ration by public economies, by official re- 
trenchments, and by wise finance, which shall enable the nation soon to assure the 
whole world of its A gies ability and its perfect readiness to meet any of its prom- 
ises at the call of the creditor entitled to payment. 


Governor Tilden in his letter says: 


Public economies, official retrenchments, and wise finance are the means which 
the Saint Louis convention indicates as provision for reserves and redemptions. 
The best swrowrey eee, f EM af the Government below its ineome, for 
that im: no new charge on people. It however, the improvidence and waste 
which have conducted us to a period of fallin, 
the results of economies and retrenchment by some resort to loans, we should not 
hesitate. The Government ought not to speculate on its own dishonor in order to 
save interest on its broken promises, which it still compels private dealers to accept 
ata 8 The op avg national honor is not only right, but would prove 

rofitable. the public debt $985,000,000 bear interest at 6 per cent. in and 
2,000,000 at 5 per cent. in gold. The average interest is 5.58 per cent. 


So far as this clause of the platform is concerned, it is one of those 
“ glittering generalities” which mean nothing whatever, and I most 
cordially assent to it. It may be copied directly out of the messages 
of General Grant; but there is in it nothing that any man, with leave 
to make his own construction of the words chosen, will not readily 
assent to. In other words, he would say it is all correct. The com- 
mentary of Governor Tilden, however, is a good deal like the com- 
mentary of Sir Edward Coke on Littleton. Sometimes Littleton’s 
law-French phrases were very confused and obscure, very brief and 
unimportant, while the commentary of Chief Justice Coke enlarged 
and expanded it into the light of the law. So with Governor Til- 
den’s commentary upon this plank of the democratic platform. It 
says some things that I appeal to democrats to look at, and I 
cially want to call the attention of my friend from Missouri [ Mr. 
BoGy] to one portion of this commentary. He talks about reducing 
expenses below income. The republican party, ever since it has been 
in power since the close of the war, has done that. Since General 
Grant has been in power every year, year by year our expenditures 
have fallen below our income. I have a statement of every year by 
months, a statement of the national debt showing that in every year 
from 1869, including the present, we have paid off more or less of the 
national debt. One year after the panic we had fallen as low as 


g revenues oblige us to supplement 


poses | $4,730,000; last year the reduction was $13,390,000. This year we 


again have come up to the old standard of $29,249,900, nearly equal 
to the sinking fund. One year we paid $100,000,000 of the debt; an- 
other, $102,000,000. Every year the 0 Ne party, even in the 
hardest times, has saved money and applied it to the payment of the 
public debt. So it is not necessary to restore the democratie party to 
power again to bring about this favorable balance in our finances. 
It is done already, and has continued eyer since General Grant has 
been President. During General Grant’s eight years—Senators ma 
not recall it—the amount of the public debt paid off is $426,023,915, 
and here is the table showing the dates and amounts: 

There is another point that is significant in this commentary of 
Governor Tilden’s, and that is he precludes all those democrats who 
believe in the old silver dollar from all consideration or opportunity 
to consider that question. He erroneously, it is trne, says that your 
bonds are payable in gold, and repeats that phrase twice; and this 
commentary of his has been studied over and parsed from beginning 
to end, and it is significant of his construction of this whole silver 
question. I will again refer to that: 

Of the public debt$985,000,000 bear interest at 6 per cent. in gold, and $712,000,000 
at 5 per cent. in gold. 

Those words are carefully chosen. Where is the law that makes 
this debt payable in gold? 

Mr. Y. Is it not the same mistake that you made some time 
ago and other distinguished men made, that the debt of the United 
States was payable in gold? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. BOGY. I think I can show that my friend from Ohio himself 
was convinced at the beginning of the discussion on the silver ques- 
tion that the public debt of the United States was payable in gold. 
When the word “coin” was used it was supposed to be synonymous 
with gold. Governor Tilden, I think, is laboring under the same mis- 
apprehension. 

. SHERMAN. The Senator is totally mistaken. I was the first 
man in either House to pro the restoration of the old silver dol- 
lar. As to the extent to which it should be made a legal tender on 

ands of public policy, Istated my convictions strongly and intro- 

uced a bill in aid of my proposition; but for the use of silver in our 

road to redemption, I believe I can fairly claim to be the man who 
first proposed it in either House. 

Mr. McDONALD. Will the Senator allow me 

Mr. SHERMAN. My friend is to come after me, and I think I must 
decline. When he comes to speak, I hope he will take the opportu- 
nity to express his view. 
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To show you that Governor Tilden in this carefully prepared letter 
has given a construction to the law which is not justitied by its lan- 
guage, I have here the law before me. I find in the act of Februar 
25, 1462, which is the act on which our public credit was founded, 
that these bonds shall “ be paid in coin” and also the customs receipts 
are to be paid in coin, and so the interest on bonds and notes of the 
United States. Soin the “act to strengthen the public credit,” I find 
that gold and silver coin are both spoken of in the same connection. 
In the act for the refunding of the public debt it was supposed by 
many that we had provided for the payment of bonds in gold coin. 
It provides for the payment of them “in coin of the present standard 
value,” that is of 1870, when gold and silver were both the established 
standards of value. And yet Governor Tilden, not idly, not care- 
lessly—for he is not a man that does a thing of this kind carelessly, 
it was only after full reflection—has endeavored to preclude the whole 
question of the use of silver money in the road to and in the ultimate 
redemption of our United States notes. 

Mr. KERNAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question? 
What amount is the chairman of the Finance Committee willing to 
make silver a legal tender for? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am willing to make it a legal tender to the 
amount of 820. I am also willing to make it receivable for all dues 
to the United States for internal revenue, Besides that, what I want 
to do, and the gate-way and the very road to specie resumption now 
before us, is to do with the United States notes what we have already 
done with thefractional currency, that is, to give to any holder of legal- 
tender notes the right to demand at the Treasury of the United States 
a silver dollar of the old standard. I would use that asa means of 
resumption and as the road to resumption, leaving, however, the 
question of the true market relations of gold and silver to be settled 
hereafter after the fullest consideration by a commission if you please, 
and then upon the final settlement of the question it may be neces- 
sary to make a new relation between silver and gold and bring them 
up to that standard. But in the mean time I have proposed, and I 
think my friend from New York with me, that we ought to 
allow any holder of United States notes to receive the old silver dol- 
lar who desires to receive it; not that we would force him to take it, 
but give him the option to take it as fast as we can coin it. 

Mr. BOGY. May I be allowed to ask a question here? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. BOGY. Are you in favor of exchanging the silver dollar for a 
ahan dullar, one being a legal tender and the other not being a 

0 tender? 

ir. SHERMAN. If anybody wants to surrender a United States 
note for an old silver dollar, I will give it to him with the greatest 
pleasure. 

Mr. BOGY. And yet not make the silver dollar a legal tender ? 

Mr. SHERMAN, I would not make it a full legal tender for cus- 
toms duties now payable in coin, and as such now pledged for the 

ayment of interest of the debt, and this for reasons of public policy 
Fave fully stated heretofore. ; 

Mr. BOGY. Nobody would exchange one for the other under such 
a condition. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator is mistaken. It was stated every- 
where that people would not take your subsidiary silver coin because 
it was only worth seventy-five cents on the dollar while the frac- 
tional currency was equal to greenbacks; and yet wo cannot get it 
out as fast as the people want that subsidiary coinage. 

Now I hope my friends will let me go on. I do not want to be car- 
ried off into the silver question any further now, because I think that 
will probably be delegated to a commission toexamine the matter fully. 
I again repeat my conviction that the true mode is gradually to retire 
United States notes by their volun conversion into silver dollars 
so far as any person desires to take them. This process must neces- 
sarily be very slow, because the mints of the United States cannot 
pony coin all that is now authorized by law of subsidiary money 

fore July 1, 1877. It would not be ible for the mints to coin 
more than the $50,000,000 now provided by law. Therefore no large 
amount of these dollars could be issued until after July, 1877. Next 
winter when this question comes up, the manner in which the old sil- 
ver dollars can be made use of in order to promote resumption we 
can so act in my jadgment as to secnre a resumption of specie pay- 
ments even before the day fixed by the resumption act. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Will the Senator from Ohio tell me whether 
he will aid us in repealing the law of 1873, so that silver may become 
a legal-tender for all debts and all bonds ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not think I ought to answer that question 
now. I think I could discuss it with my friend from Kentucky with 
great propriety ; but as both Houses will probably agree to appoint a 
commission to examine the matter thoroughly, it ought to be left, 
and we all ought to leave it, to the consideration of the facts and 
principles that may be elucidated by that commission. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I understand that the Senator from Ohio was 
one of the leaders who the act of 1873, by which silver, which 
had always been a legal-tender from 1793 to any amount, ceased to 
be a legal-tender; and as he is commenting on Mr, Tilden, I hope he 
will tell us whether he will lend us his influence in restoring silver 
as it was before the act of 1873. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I, it is true, voted for, as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky voted for, the law of 1873, because as I remember aright there 
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was not a division of the Senate, and the Committee on Finance con- 
sidered that measure for nearly three years and dropped the silver 
dollar from among the silver coins because ‘the silver dollar during 
all that time and for fifty years before had been worth more than 
a gold dollar and none of us were wise enough to foresee the change 
in the relation between silver and gold. I was no more responsible 
than he or any other member of this body or the other House. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I did not intend to charge the Senator with 
any responsibility, because I believe the act passed without any dis- 
cussion; but the pertinency of my inquiry is now, as the distinction 
between gold and silver is shown and silver is becoming more abun- 
dant, will he help us to repeal that law ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will refer that to the commission for the present, 
but I now deem it due to frankness to state that my present impres- 
sion is thaton grounds of public policy it is not wise to make thesilver 
dollar a legal tender for all debts public and private. I have stated 
that by my votes; but I am willing to leave that question open for 
discussion before the commission. Sir, ou pe that question to Gov- 
ernor Tilden, and Governor Tilden will tell you, “ No, it would dis- 
honor our country, dishonor our Government; these bonds are payable 
5 ta Do not question me, but question some of your political 

ends. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Lonly questioned the gentleman because he was 
lecturing Governor Tilden for saying this debt was payable in gold 
when he will not tell us what his opinions are. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have said all that I believe is necessary to be 
said on that subject. I will now read another of these glittering 
generalities of the democratic platform. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Perhaps my friend will tell us how Governor 
Hayes is on this question, 

. SHER When Governor Hayes writes about it I will tell 
you. This platform says: 

We believe such a system, well devised, and, above all, intrusted to com t 
hands w execution, creating at no time an artificial scarcity of currency and at no 
time alarming the publie mind into a witbdrawalof that vaster machinery of credit 
by which 95 per cent. of all business transactions are 
pena, and inspiring general contidence—would from 

ealing on its wings to all our harassed industries, set in motion the wheels of com- 


merce, manufactures, and mechanic arts, restore employment to labor, and renew 
in all its natural sources the prosperity of the people. 


That is very well-written English and I believe we could all vote 
for it; but would the democratic party as it is now organized vote 
for the measures that are recommended by Governor Tilden and upon 
which basis he rests this hopeful era of prosperity? I think I have 
myself in speeches more feebly made than his endeavored to depict a 
degree of prosperity that would undoubtedly arise from our going 
back to the old specie standard, but I could not convert all my repub- 
lican friends to agree with me that the policy I recommended was 
wise, and I think y; alte Tilden will have a good deal harder task 
with the democratic party. Sir, these glitterin 
nothing except to catch very ignorant people. 
of this platform is: 

We believe such a system, well devised, and, above all, intrusted to compotent 
hands for execution. 

As the making of this platform is attributed to Governor Tilden, 
perhaps his response to that flattering comment might be read also in 
this connection, The plank says: 


We believe such a sys well devised, and, above all, intrusted to competent 
hands for execution, fs 2915 A 


In his response to that he says: “That is me.” Let us see. 


The Government of the United States, in my opinion, can advance to a resump- 
tion of specie payments on its 3 notes by gradual and safe processes 
tending to relieve tho present business distress. If Aa ne by the people with the 
administration of the Executive office, I should deem ita 80 to exercise the powers 
with which it has been or may be invested by Congress as best and soonest to con- 
duct the country to that beneficent result. 


The same declaration has been made by General Grant; the same 
declaration is made by Governor Hayes; and after all it is a question 
for the people to say who are the competent hands to carry on your 
great Government and to administer all these great affairs, and es- 
pecially to secure peace, order, and equal rights to all citizens. Both 
these candidates are committed by their letters of acceptance to get- 
ting back to the specie standard; and we then come to the ae 
which party, Which set of men can best be trusted to bring about 
this great result! 

Mr. President, I will read another paragraph from Governor Til- 
deu's letter to show how glaringly he is mistaken in the matter of 
figures: 

A financial policy which should secure the highest credit, wisely availed of, 
ought gradually to obtain a reduction of 1 per cent. in the interest on most of the 
loans. A saving of 1 per cent. on the average would be $17,000,000 a year in gold. 
That saving regularly invested at 43 cout would, in less than thirty-cight 
years, extinguish the principal. The whole $1,700,000,000 of funded debt might be 
paid by this saving alone, without cost to the people. 

I entirely agree with Governor Tilden, except as to the general ex- 
aggerations contained in the statement. He is in favor of funding 
the debt into a bond bearing a lower rate of interest, and he shows 
that in saying that by saving 1 per cent. we may gain $17,000,000 a 
year in gold. If Governor Tilden had thought a moment he would 

ave known that only a thousand millions of our bonded debt bear 
interest at 6 per cent. and that is the only kind we can fund now, and 


rformed—a system open, 
e day of its adoption bring 


generalities mean 
he peculiar clause 
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all we can hope is to reduce the interest on that one thousand mill- 
ions of debt which bears interest at 6 per cent. What has he to say 
to his democratic House, who utterly refuse to consider a funding 
pill? The bill that I referred to last night that we sent them early 
in the session would have enabled the taer of the Treasury to 
have reduced a thousand millions of your bonded debt 14 per cent. 
interest or §15,000,000 a year, and the Secretary of the Treasury gave 
us his official assurance that we could enter with success upon sucha 
funding system; but the House of Representatives, a democratic 
Honse, utterly refused to make provision for the necessary legislation. 

Ia that the public debt ought to be funded, and I you as 
sensible men to say to me whether the public debt is more likely to 
be funded under a democratic administration than under a republi- 
can administration? What is in the composition or elements, the 
5 the dangers in the democratic party that could tend to 
give it a higher tone, a stronger claim upon the credit of the people 
o€ the world than the republican party? We know that there are 
elements in the democratic ty which would make men cautious 
about loaning large sums A pelas on our Government securities, 
while the republican party has given you in its history a successful 
example of the přocess of funding almost without precedent. If it 
is intrusted again with power I have no doubt that Governor Hayes, 
with his orderly mind, with his sober, sensible character and quali- 
ties, will inspire that confidence which will enable us to fund our 
debt even on better terms than Governor Tilden proposes. 

But that is not all. Governor Tilden says: 

That saving regularly invested at 43 per cent. would in less than thirty-eight 
years Seiak the 3 135 * 

We have already reduced the interest on the public debt from $138,- 
000,000, as it was when the Senator from Massachusetts was first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, I believe. The Senator can tell me how 
much it was. We have doubled Governor Tilden’s figures already by 
actnal performance, 

Mr. BOUTWELL, I thought I had the statement of the interest, 
but I have not. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will give it as I remember it. As I remember, 
the interest on the panic ebt when General Grant came into power 
was about $134,000,000. 

Mr. BOUTWELL, I think abont that. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Now it is $100,000,000. So we have by our policy 
of paying part of the debt and reducing the rate of interest saved 
to the people of the United States y $34,000,000 in gold ann 
ally since General Grant came into power. i 

Mr. MORRILL. Iwill state to the Senator from Ohio that we paid 
in 1867 $143,000,000 of interest on the public debt, and the interest 
that we paid last year was $103,000,000, making $40,000,000 gain. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I show you that it is my purpose to be entirely 
within the figures. As to the policy pursued by the republican party 
in funding the debt alluded to by Governor Tilden, we have already 
saved $34,000,000 a year, and now he promises, by a wise financial 
measure that the democratic House will not pass, to save you $17,000,- 
000 a year. Well, sir, we will do better. I have no doubt that if 
the republican party is continued in power four years longer, with 
the high credit already attained by our Government securities, the 
whole mass of our debt, all that is available and fundable will be con- 
verted into 4 or 44 per cents, saving from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 a 
year in gold. Who is most likely to do that, the republican party or 
the democratic party? There is the question. We have done it. 
They never have, and the very measures by which we have done it 
they have opposed and resisted to the bitter end. As I showed you, 
they opposed the funding act by the unanimous vote of every demo- 
crat in this body, and I suppose it was so in the House, though I have 
not examiued the record of the vote in the House. 

Iu another clause which I will not trouble you to read in fall, 
Governor Tilden says that— 
un taxes of the last eleven years reach the gigantic sum of $4,500,- 


I showed you last night in reply to another statement, that that 
was totally erroneous. He bas fallen down $100,000,000 or $200,000,000 
below the democratic platform ; but the whole amount, as I showed 

ou, that was collected from all sources, was $4,192,633,000, and one 

undred and sixty-odd millions of this was for the A aisah on gold 
sold, which was a source of revenue used to pay off the premium on 
bonds purchased. Deducting one sum from the other leaves about 
$4,000,000,000; and now Governor Tilden, on a simple fact that 
might be solved by reference to a public document, states the amount 
that was raised at $4,500,000,000, or a mistake of $500,000,000, My 
friend from Pennsylvania says that if he found a single error in a 
statement he condemned the whole statement. Apply that common 
maxim of the law to this, and how would you read the democratic plat- 
form and the commentary of Governor Tilden ? 

Mr. EATON. It is first necessary to show that there is any error. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did last night conclusively. 

Mr. EATON. You think it to be so? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know it. 

Mr. EATON. You are mistaken in your figures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. COCKRELL in the chair.) Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Connecticnt? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly not. That is an improper interruption 
even if I should yield. 
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Mr. EATON. I think it entirely proper. 

= PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio declines to 

eld. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The trouble in dealing with this question is that 
though tke statements we quote here are the official statements of 
Mr. McCulloch, Mr. BouTWELL, and General Bristow in official doc- 
uments published to the world, and yet they deny them, or qualify 
them, or doubt them. Ido believe my friend from Connecticut would 
honestly rather take a statement in a democratic platform indorsed 
by Governor Tilden, though proven to be erroneous, than all the law 
or testimony, human or divine, from the origin of the world to this 
honr. He believes in the infallibility of the democratic party. 

Mr. EATON. I will not interrupt the honorable gentleman, but I 
will endeavor to answer a remark of that sort, which is unworthy of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Ido believe that the prejudices and party feel- 
ings of my friend—and I speak it with t kindness, for we all have 
more or less of them—lead him when he is dealing with sober facts 
like these to call in question public records and public statements. 
However, if he can prove what he says, all right. 

Governor Tilden goes further. He speaks of the local taxation, and 
says: 

Local taxation has amounted to two-thirds as much more. Tho vast aggregate ia 
not less than $7,500,000,000. 

To a certain extent, with some allowance for exaggeration, this is 
trne, and I showed you last night from the official statements what 
was done with all the revenues collected by the Government of the 
United States, every dollar. The great body of it was paid ont for 
the interest on your debt, for the principal of the debt, for southern 
claims, for claims growing out of the war, and only from $1,400,000,000 
to $1,600,000,000 of it paid for ordinary purposes of the Gevernment 
in eleven years; and now when Governor Tilden arraigns the repub- 
lican party for this enormous aggregate of taxation, I ask him who 
did it? Was it the men who were fighting at the head of our column 
in 1864 leading “the boys in blue” to victory, or was it Governor 
Tilden in the democratic convention in Chicago proposing to sur- 
render, “ peace on any terms?” Ah, Mr. President, the people of the 
United States will know who have saddled them with this enormous 
weight of taxation. 

© alludes to local taxes. Millions and hundreds of millions of 
theso have been caused by the war. The distinguished economist 
from the State of Connecticut, Mr. Wells, furnished us a statement 
in his last report, which I have not before me, showing that the debts 
of the loyal States were largely increased both in counties and mu- 
nicipalities by money raised for bounties and in various ways; and 
he estimated the amount of this debt created by the States and by 
corporations within the States to aid in the war at from two hundred 
to four hundred million dollars. We know that every county, every 
town, every city almost in all the Northern States did levy large taxes 
and did borrow inoney to pay bounties for soldiers during the war. Our 
taxes are heavy, and I believe I could appeal to the Senate to say 
whether I have not done all I could as one person to keep down ex- 

nditures and modify taxes. It has been my good fortune since I 

ave occupied the position I have held here to aid in the repeal of 
taxes that yielded more than $300,000,000 a year. We have rapidly 
advanced in that direction, perhaps not rapidly enough, aud I hail as 
an auspicious omen every reasonable effort for economy; but it should 
be that wise economy which consists in getting the greatest result 
from a given sum of money, not that economy which strikes at the 
hire of a clerk, which decapitates seven or eight hundred poor people 
in the Departments, which stops the public improvements in the name 
of economy; not that kind of economy which is done by sapping at 
the little fountain and cutting off little expenses here and there, bnt 
that broader economy which demands honest service for competent 
wages fairly paid. 

Of all such economy I am in favor, and so has the republican party 
been. For years since the close of the war we have gradually redneed 
our expenses; perhaps at all times we have not gone far enough. I 
think myself we might have gone faster and farther; bnt we went 
as fast as those who were charged with the public service believed it 
was wise and expedient to go. And in this whole process of redno- 
tion and economy I believe it has never occurred when a democratie 
House has not been able to pile on our appropriation bills their full 
share of expenditures for the b service. Take the bill that was 
passed a few minutes ago, called a river and harbor bill. Is that a 
measure of extravagance on the part of the republicgn party? On 
the contrary, where are these creeks and rivulets, where are theso 
mountain streams, where are these cat-fish pools and harbors? Large 
portions of them are in the Southern States. The billis passed. Now 
to arraign the republican party for a want of due economy is not 


justice. You may by blind strokes greatly disturb the public service. 


I am told that even to this day no appropriations have been mado 
for the payment of the judgments of the Court of Claims this year, 
and large sums will undoubtedly be necessary to make good defi- 
ciencies caused by this manner of dealing with the appropriation 
bills at the next session of Congress and after the election is over. 
Mr. President, there is one other thing and only one other that I 
wish to notice, and that is Governor Tilden’s promises about reform 
in the civil service. It is rather a curions spectacle for the people of 
the United States to find this enunciation from a gentleman trained in 
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that school of politics from which the great rule of democratic ortho- 
doxy came, and that is “To the victors belong the spoils,” for if 
I remember it was a distinguished son of New York, Mr. Marcy, who 
Hirst thrust that phrase into our politics. Governor Tilden no doubt 
will proudly tell you that he belongs to that school well known as 
the Van Buren school. Governor Tilden is an able and accomplished 
disciple of that same school and really boasts and prides himself 
upon the faithfulness with which he has adhered to it. I ask if it is 
wise for the people of the United States to depend upon Governor 
Tilden for bringing about t administrative reforms with the aid 
of a democratic Con The best answer is the experience we 
have had of civil-service reform in the democratic House. 

General HURLBUT, a distinguished member of that body, thus de- 
scribes the democratic practice of civil-service reform : 


the hordes of office-hunters on the trail of their unhappy patrons, whose life re 


dared 25 A that office was a 2 — to have. It was hard on Fitzhugh, for 
ho was not the only man on the floor that fe 


You re 
and in detail appointed more clerks than ever before known. 

You have twice e ted the contingent fund of the House by needless and ex- 
travagant sums expended for witnesses on trivial matters, and have run up bills to 
be met hereafter of frightful amounts for making and praana ee 

You havo insulted the 5 resolutions demanding his authority for the 
exercise of his official functions outside of the city of Washington, and have beeu 
ignominiously convicted of ignorance of law and of history by his crushing reply. 

You have demanded elaborate re; on all manner of | subjects from the De. 
partments and hindered the public service by exacting these replies on matters 
which had already been officially reported were in print. 

Such is the foretaste of the reform we have had in the House of 
Representatives. That is the only branch of our National Government 
that is now in possession of the democratic party. Where is Barclay, 
whosurvived durin at numbers of administrations? Where are 
the soldiers of the Union Army, many of them wounded and disabled! 
Nearly all gone, a clean sweep; to use a phrase that I never heard 
before, although I am told it is common in some sections of the coun- 
try, they are “bounced.” Nine months of such experience is far 
more suggestive than an elegant leter on civil-service reform. 

I have read to you, Mr. President, every part of the democratic plat- 
form which relates to currency or the public debt. I have presented 
you my views of such questions. I now say in conclusion that while 
these questions are important and instructive, that while we must 
take care that issues manufactured to deceive and to mislead the peo- 
ple are fully debated, while cunning devices to frame a platform with 
a double construction must be exposed, I am bound to say that the 
real question is whether the old democratic party will be able to 
bring together a united South with a fragment in the West anda 
fragment in the East and thus secure political power. It is not any 
hope or promise of reform that will secure success to this movement. 
On the question of civil-service reform, while you have the promise 
of Governor Tilden, you have also the promise of Governor Hayes, 
and he has added to that promise a self-abnegation of all idea of re- 
election. Governor Tilden promises tosupport a constitutional amend- 
ment that will prevent him from running; so upon this matter the 
two great and distinguished candidates are even. 

Dismiss these things. I tell yon, Senators, that the controversy into 
which we are about to enter will not turn npon the financial ques- 
tion. Ihave discussed it; I have discussed it here because I thonght 
it was my duty to do it, and not very well prepared either, in reply to 
the ingenious commentary of Governor Tilden on the democratic 
platform. I have presented that platform. Ihave presented his com- 
mentary, and I have shown you that it is made up of empty promises, 
vain as air, bearing a double construction which will not be exe- 
cuted if the democratic party is brought back to power. But the 
real question of this campaign which every day has been rising and 
will still rise above the clouds until it is seen in the heavens by every 
citizen of the United States is whether the democratic party shall be 
restored to power again in this country of ours. That is the issue, not 
upon the financial question, not upon the question of civil-service re- 
form, but whether from the elements and composition of that party 
it is safe again to trust power with the men who were driven from 
power in 1860, a portion of whom waged war against us, a portion of 
whom voted against us, and all of whom now when they are back 
again are resisting and opposing so far as they can all the great meas- 
ures that we, the republican party, have Soe upon your Constitu- 
tion and your statute-books. These are the questions, 

Sir, during this long struggle the democratic party has been simply 
a party of Opposition, You have proposed nothing; you have op- 
posed everything we have done, and therefore may be classed dis- 
tinetly as a party of opposition. If, therefore, you are restored to 
power it is a reaction, it is a restoration; it is such a restoration as the 
people of England had when they restored Charles H to power after 
the commonwealth under Cromwell. And, sir, another rebellion in 


England occurred when after two reigns they drove the Stuarts from 
power. Isay to you now that if the democratic-party with its pres- 
ent composition shall come into power in this country, and if the evils 
that are inevitable should come upon us, the reaction would be instan- 
taneous and decisive. The feeling of every man would be that a 
party that was untrue to the country, that for any reason whatever, 
whether it may have been as honorable and manly, as noble and bravo 
a motive as ever actuated any people—that any party that during the 
struggle of a country in a civil war was false to the country and re- 
f to stand by the national banner, refused to aid to the full extent 
of their power the Government in putting down a rebellion—that they 
and the men who fought against the country ought not to be restored 
to power in the Government. There will be a feeling of injustice, of 
wrong, of humiliation suffered by this reaction that will react again. 

I say to my friends also that, while I do not intend to enter into 
the discussion of the scenes that have occurred in the Southern States, 

ainful to the last degree, so that I never can read of them without 

orror, every occasion of that kind does create a feeling of strong 
and irresistibleindignation in the mindsof thousandsof honest people. 
I would to God that many of the declarations made by Senators on this 
floor and Representatives in the other House could be carried out and 
that you wholovelawand order, who haverespect for the rights ofothers, 
the poor as well asthe rich, would prevent and punish these atrocities 
when they occur. If you do not, whether you are in power or ont 
of power, these unpunished crimes, these bloody ghosts of men sent 
8 to their end, will haunt you every day of your lives. 

ou are chargeable with them; your friends and your associates have 
done these things. Upon yon rests the responsibility of putting down 
these atrocities. I know my friend from Kentucky would do it as 
readily as I would, but we have no power; we cannot spread the arm 
of the nation all over the Southern States. We must depend upon 
you to protect these blacks. The people of the North have been gen- 
erous to the people of the South. Onur history has not been marked 
like the history of other nations, by bloody reprisals, by executions 
after war was over, by confiscation, by wrong, and by outrage. No 
blood was shed after the war was over; no property was taken; all 
the offenses committed in the war were forgiven and forgotten. You 
were in due time, and very speedily, restored to political power. You 
have in your hands eleven or twelve of these Southern States. You 
are responsible for everything that occurs there. Every act of vio- 
lence and murder is charged to your account, and you owe it to your 
manhood to put down these things. You must not teach the south- 
ern people that we hate yon, or wrong you, or would do you injustice, 
So help me God I never have felt such a feeling, and I do not believe 
that is the feeling of the people of the State of Ohio. We would be 
glad to see you prosper. We sharoin your prosperity. Your develop- 
ment, your wealth, your growth all inure to our benefit as well as 
yours. God forbid that we should ever seek to oppress you in any 
way by unjust laws or the exercise of unjust power. 

Go on and develop your country; cultivate your fields; build up 
yoar manufactures; improve your rivers and your harbors if you 
will, and we will aid you. Do all that you can to develop your country. 
What you do is for the benefit of us all. We are all of one country. 
under one flag and one Government. The worst thing that couid 
happen to the people of the Southern States, in my judgment, would 
be the success of the democratic party in this election, because that 
success could only be brought abont by a united South. In Louisiana 
and Alabama and Mississippi and South Carolina a majority of the 
people consists of negroes emancipated by republican policy and now 
in terror from innumerable murders committed in those Btates. It 
in the great convocation where the electoral vote is connted, wo sce 
the votes of States counted for the democratic party when we know 
that the natural instinct, the sense of duty, the sense of obligation, 
the natural feeling of the majority of the people, are with the republi- 
can party; if you bring the votes of those States by violence and 
fraud to your aid, it will be a short-lived power that you will exer- 
zise. We will not resort to arms; we will not make a revolution; we 
will not make asecession; but a public opinion will be aroused in all 
the free States that the Southern States must be just to those who 
have been freed by onr policy or we will secure them justice. Other- 
wise the power of numbers in the North will be exercised against you 
again at the ballot-box. If you carry these States by fraud or force, 
watchful eyes will be over yon; millions of free people will be watch- 
ing you. If you give the negroes a fair vote, if you only use that in- 
fluence which your superior wealth and superior intelligence give you 
over their minds, well and good, itis your right and duty; but if you 
violate the law, if you use intimidation, murder, or that nameless 
feeling of fear which may check an ignorant population from exercis- 
ing their rights, you will gain no permanent results from it. That is 
my conviction, 

I say again that for myself, although I claim to be a republican al- 
ways, I never have felt and do not now entertain one single feeling 
of unkindness against the southern people. I know that the great 
body of them went into this war with honest motives; I fecl that 
they were wrong. I know their success would have been to their in- 
jury. If they had succeeded in establishing a southern confederacy in 
the southern part of this country of ours, we should have been war- 
ring nations, hostile races, and ceaseless controversies would have 
been waged, as between England and Scotland, until both under one 
banner were reunited again, Gentlemen, it was well for you that 
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this war ended as it did. It was well for your future that it was so. 
It was best for us all. 

And, gentlemen, allow me plainly to tell you that though we are 
willing to do you absolute justice and share with you political 
power, yet we do feel that we were the victors in this great war, and 
that our ideas, our principles, and our policy should prevail in the 
administration of the Government while the issues of the war are 
55 The arbitrament of war settled these issues in our favor. 

hese issues are written upon the Constitution and are the supreme 
law of the land. We do not think it safe to trust you with the ad- 
ministration of these t safeguards of liberty over men whom you 
have held for generations as slaves. We frankly say we cannot trust 
to the democratic party the power to 7 and protect the rights 
that have been won by the war. I deeply regret that political parties 
in this country are not based upon other issnes than the issues of 
the war. It would be far better for the South if one-half of the white 
vote was now voting the republican ticket and one-half of the black 
vote with the democratic ticket. But when the white men by their 
policy seek to combine all the Southern States into a compact polit- 
ical power and by force and fraud vote the negro against his wishes, 
they establish a conviction in the mind of every man who supported 
the northern cause that they are determined to revive and to continue 
the old contest and the old issues. It is for this reason this convic- 
tion is now deepening upon the northern mind; and it is this convic- 
tion that more than all else impresses me deeply with the absolute 


pep en and establish upon a safe basis the enduring guarantees won 
in the war. 

Now, Mr. President, why can we not enter into this great contest 
with a manly spirit, each man presenting his own clear convictions, 
boldly and fearlessly trying to secure a fair election, and by the vote 
of a majority of the people of the United States in the form of the 
electoral college select a President of the United States? I believe 
that the safety of all, north and south, east and west, the good of 
our country, the record of history, demand the success of the repub- 
lican party. Iam glad to say that the standard-bearer of that great 

arty is one of the citizens of my State, a man in the full vigor of 
ife, a man unblemished in name, character, and reputation, with a 
strong manly intellect, one of those self-made men who receive 
nothing from the mere factitious circumstahces of fortune or wealth, 
but has made his own way from the time he entered a school-boy 
till he became a member of Congress and a general of your Army, a 
brave soldier without one particle of feeling against the South, and 
full of kindness to his countrymen in all sections of our nation. I 
believe it is for the best interest of the people of the United States 
that this man, thus taken from the ranks of the people, unaffected 
by political combinations, unembarrassed by any pledge whatever, 
should be intrusted with the high power of President of the United 
States. Governor Tilden with all his promises, with the record of 
the democratic party behind him, and with the tendency and action 
of the democratic party to guide him, ought not to be trusted with 


necessity to preserve the power of the republican party in order to | power. 


APPENDIX. 
Receipts of the Government from July 1, 1865, to July 1, 1876, inclusive. 
RECAPITULATION OF NET REVENUE BY FISCAL YRARS. 


Internal reve- 
Year. Customs. a 

$179, 046, 651 58 813 
176, 417, 810 88 537 
164, 464, 599 56 589 
180, 048, 426 63 , 460 
194, 538, 374 44 756 
270, 408 05 153 
216, 370, 296 77 177 
18, 089, 522 70 314 
163. 103, 833 69 102, 409, 724 
157, 167, 722 35 110, 007, 493 

142, 071, 984 GL 116, 700, 732 03 


1, 973, 589, 621 26 | 1, 826, 185, 813 61 


Mr. McDONALD obtained the floor. 
Mr. DAVIS. The Senator from Indiana is kind enough to give | ment, or the Reg 


way for a moment only that I may say a word in connection with 
what has been stated 8 the public debt. The Senator from 
Ohio this morning referred to the statement which I made yesterday 
evening about his being mistaken in the amount of the reduction of 
the public debt. I then sought in a polite way to ask the Senator 
whether I nnderstood him correctly, and the Senator turned to me 
to know what I wanted. I will tell him what I want now, as he is 
through. In 1865~66 the public debt, as reported by the Register 
and as remodeled by the then Secretary, in round numbers was 
$2,680,000,000. In 1875~76, at the same date, it is $2,232,000,000, being 
a reduction of $448,000,000 instead of $500,000,000; and these figures 
are taken from the finance reports. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam very happy that the Senator has made that 
statement, for now I think I can correct him. I took eleven years. 

Mr. DAVIS. Allow me to go on and I will yield directly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All right. 

Mr. DAVIS. I want to go on and the Senator will have a little 
more to answer. If you take the debt statement in 1865, before it 
was remodeled in 1871, you will find that it differs about $2,000,000 in 
that year. In other words, there is a change of about $2,000,000 
there, which would make no difference as to this statement. Then if 
you take the monthly statement which the Senator quoted from, we 
find it is $2,180,000,000, leaving out of question the interest. Includ- 
ing the interest it is 82, 218,000,000. If you take the largest amount 
as reported in the report of 1865, and then take the smaller amount 
as reported in the debt statement, the Senator is correct; but I sub- 
mit is it fair, is it right, or is it proper, in one instance to go to the 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, or of the Register, and take 
the amount that he reports, and then when you come to 1875-76 to 
go to the monthly debt statement? Of course, if you take the higher 
and the lower, the difference may be as pret as the Senator says; 
but bear in mind that it is admitted on all hands that there are abont 


four different statements for each year’s indebtedness. In other 


words, if you take the monthly debt statement, if you take the Reg- 
ister’s statement, or the Secretary’s statement, they all differ. Now, 
then, if the reduction is to be looked at properly the same statement 


SES 


Miscellaneous sources. 


Direct tax. Net revenue. 
Other miscella- 
neous items. 

$665, 031 03 $29, 036, 314 23 $558, 032, 620 06 

1, 163, 575 76 15, 037, 522 15 490, 634, 010 27 

1,348, 715 41 17, 745, 403 59 405, 638, 083. 32 

4, 020, 344 34 13, 997, 338 65 370, 943, 747 21 

3, 350, 481 76 12, 942, 118 30 411, 255, 477 63 

2, 388, 646 68 22, 093, 541 21 383, 323, 944 89 

ET RE S 2, 575, 714 19 15, 106, 051 23 374, 106, 867 56 
2, 882, 312 38 17, 161, 270 05 333, 738, 204 67 

„ 852, 428 93 17, 075, 042 73 289, 478, 755 47 
13. 640 17 15, 431, 915 31 288, 000, 051 10 

1, 129, 466 95 17, 456, 776 19 237, 482, 039 16 


193, 083, 293 64 | 4, 192, 633, 801 34 


ought to have been adhered to; in other words, the Secretary’s state- 

ister’s statement, but when the Senator comes to 

make his deduction of $500,000,000 for ten or eleven years he changes 

aah one statement to the other, which, I submit, ought not to be 
one. 

I want to say one word more and I will then leave the debt state- 
ment. The Senator spoke of the bill relative to 44 per cent. bonds. 
He charged the House of Representatives with being accountable for 
not having the reduction made of interest from 6 or 5 to 4}, and says 
it was their fault that it has not been done. The Senator knew bet- 
ter than I can tell him that in 1870 there was an act passed giving 
the Treasury the right to change $300,000,000 from 6 to 44, and that 
act is in force to-day, but pot one dollar, as I understand, has ever 
been changed from 6 to 4} per cent. Those bonds run fifteen years. 
The difference in the bill which we passed was that we gave a longer 
time; that is all, 

Mr. SHERMAN, All I desire to say in reply is that my friend has 
only made a mistake in omitting one year, I said eleven years from 
the Ist day of July, 1865. 

Mr. DAVIS. To when? 

Mr. SHERMAN, To the 1st day of July, 1876. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is just what I took. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Very well; here are the papers. Here is the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, astatement of the outstanding 
principal of the public debt of the United States, from the Ist of Jan- 
uary, each year, &. I gave the amount $2,680,647,000, 

“We, DAVIS. That is right. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I took the statement of the brine of the pub- 
= cep now, the total debt, $2,180,395,000, and deducted one from 

e other. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will my friend allow me a moment? 

a SHERMAN. Certainly. Does he desire to make any correc- 
tion 

Mr. DAVIS. No, sir; I am not denying the statement, but I beg 
the Senator’s pardon, he has changed from the debt statement as re- 
ported by the Secretary or the Register, and he takes that from the 
finance reports; but when he comes to take lis reduction ho takes it 
not from that same report 


1876. 
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Mr. SHERMAN. But I take it from the monthly statement because 
this is a year later. 

Mr. DAVIS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The statement is as late as this year. This brings 
it down to the 1st of July. The book was printed six months ago. 

Mr. DAVIS. And the year was out six months ago. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But I brought it down to the 1st of July of this 


year. 

Mr. DAVIS. Either the Senator or I, one of us, is mistaken in the 
statement. The book which he holds in his hands is for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1876. 

Mr. SHE . This book was printed six months ago, and how 
could it be? 

Mr. DAVIS. Why, Mr. President, the Senator knows that that 
1875 means the fiscal year always, and that comes up to June 30. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Eighteen hundred and seventy-five? 

Fey DAVIS. It means the fiscal year 1875, and comes up to June, 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, it does not. The Senator is very much mis- 
taken, The year that we are now going upon is 1876-77. We have 
made a ee now for the year ending the 30th day of June, 
1877. That gives the name to the fiscal year the year 1877. The Sen- 
ator will see that the statement in the book is only brought down to 
the Ist day of July, 1875. That is called the fiscal year 1875, but the 
fiscal year 1876 extends from the Ist of July, 1875, to the 30th of 
2 1876. My friend is just wrong one year. That is all there is 
about it. 

Mr. DAVIS. If that should be so, but I do not understand it—of 
course it cannot be so—then the Senator is tly in error, because 
he admits and all admit that the reduction fast soar was less than 
$20,000,000. The Senator knows that, I stated if that be so the re- 
duction in the present year was less than $20,000,000. Therefore the 
$50,000,000 that the Senator shows could not be correct. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The reduction in the present year is $29,000,000. 

Mr. EATON. I want to ask the Senator from Ohio what his fig- 
ures are for the eleven years. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I gave the statement containing those figures to 
the reporter. I will send the Senator a copy of the statement, but I 
cannot send him that copy, because it is in the hands of the reporter. 

Mr. EATON. The Senator gave $4,192,000,000 as the net revenues 
of the Government for eleven years, I understand. 

Mr. SHERMAN. No; the gross revenues of all kinds; I will sim- 
ply send the printed statement of that to the Senator. 

Mr. EATON. Very well. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. EDMUNDS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was 
referred the petition of Madeline V. Dahlgren, Romaine de Overbeck, 
and Vinton Goddard, praying the passage of an enabling act author- 
izing the trustee of the estate of the late Samnel F. Vinton to sell or 
otherwise dispose of certain securities and other property belonging 
to that estate and re-invest the proceeds in other property, asked to 
be discharged from its farther consideration and that the petitioners 
have leave to withdraw their papers; which was a to. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported a bill (8. No. 1039) to repeal a portion of an act 
entitled “ An act to confirm the action of the board of aldermen and 
common council of the city of Washington designating a depot site 
for the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad Company ;” which was read 
and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. ALLISON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. No. 310) granting a pension to William H. Har- 
rison, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 1539) to authorize the con- 
struction of a ponton-bridge across the Mississippi River from some 
feasible point in Buffalo County, in the State of Wisconsin, to some 
feasible point in Winona County, in the State of Minnesota, reported 
it without amendment. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CONKLING asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave 
to introduce a bill (S. No. 1040) to allow the late collector of internal 
revenue for the fourth district of Georgia his salary hitherto with- 
held; which was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


THE HAMBURGH RIOTS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution submitted 
by Mr. Morton to print extra copies of the President's e and 
re ae documents relating to the riots at Hamburgh, South 

rolina. 

Mr. McDONALD. Mr. President, the question pending before the 
Senate is the resolution of my colleague to print ten thousand copies of 
the President’s message and accompanying documents relating to the 
Hamburgh affair. I propose, in the first place, to give a few reasons 
why I shall support the resolution. I shall support it for the reason 
stated by my colleague when he introduced it, that the people of this 
country may have some light upon,the subject. It is true that these 
documents are er parte iu their character. They do not profess to draw 
their facts from more than one side of the question. There is no testi 


mony contained in them except that which is brought from one party to 
that affair; but yet with all that they are much fairer, much less par- 
tisan in their character, much better calculated to give to the country 
a correct idea of the transactions than the comments which have been 
made on the Hamburgh matter in the partisan press of the country, 
or the comments which have been made on documents contained in 
this message by Senators upon this floor, It is because they do tend 
to furnish to some extent and in some degree light upon this transac- 
tion by which the people of this country can form some correct esti- 
mate of its character that I prefer these documents shall be published, 
rather than that such statements as have been made in regard to the 
affair shall go before the country. Among the accompanying docu- 
ments the most reliable statement is that furnished by the attorney- 
neral of South Carolina, not of what he saw, not of any fact that 
e knows of his own knowledge, but such facts as he gathered after 
the affair had occurred while visiting the scene and from the sources 
which he has here stated. I desire to call the attention of the Senate 
to his own statement of his sources of information: 
My information has been derived chiefly from Trial Justice Rivers and from the 
testimony of persons who have been examined before the 8 now in 


session, and from those who received wounds from the armed body of white men 
who had taken them prisoners. 


I do not feel that a Senator is called upon in discussing questions 
of this kind to start ont with a denunciation of the outrage, and as 
for myself, if my life has not established the fact that I have always 
stood for law and order and opposed all unlawful violence from what- 
ever quarter it might p , then a mere assertion of mine upon a 
question of this kind would be but an empty declaration. But let 
us see, if we can, what this transaction was and learn something of 
its origin and character. Let us take, in the first place, the state- 
ment of the attorney-general as to what he discovered at Hamburgh. 
I have already said that it was er parte. I may say that it is clear 
upon its face that he is giving but one side of the case. It a 
however, from this statement that on the 4th of July some difficulty 
took place between two white men who were riding in the streets of 
Hamburgh and a negro militia company which was engaged in 9770 
rading in the same street. But little is said in reference to that diſ- 
ficulty in this report or in any of the documents accompanying it; 
but this much is established, that whatever that difficulty might 
have been, it was of such a character that an affidavit for a breach 
of the peace against the officers of that company or some portion of 
them was made the next day, and the trial justice, Rivers, who also 
seems to have been the military commander of that district under 
Governor Chamberlain, issued his warrant upon that affidavit. The 
captain of the company was arrested upon that warrant and brought 
before the justice, and it seems from the statement of the attorney- 
general the first act of this defendant in that proceeding was to com- 
mit a contempt of court, whieh rendered his arrest or attempted ar- 
rest for that contempt necessary in the opinion of the justice, who 
was one of his own color and his friend. Here is what the attorney- 
general states npon that point: 

During the progress of the trial Adams was arrested by the trial justice for con- 
tempt of court, and subsequently the case was continued until four o'clock Satur- 
day afternoon, July 8. 

This took place on the return of the warrant. The conduct of this 
negro captain was such as required his arrest for a contempt of cou 
and when the case was continued he left the office of the justice an 
never made his appearance there again in connection with this trans- 
action. It passed over until the Sth of July. What transpired in the 
mean time does not appear from these papers. What crimination or 
recrimination, if any, passed with respect to these parties does not 
appear; but it does appear that on the 8th of July the parties who 
had sued this warrant, with their attorney, came before the justice 
of the peace, but the defendant did not come; on the contrary, he left 
both the prosecution for a breach of the peace and the arrest for con- 
tempt unanswered. 

The difficulties seem not to have slumbered during that time. Al- 
though the facts are not stated, the circumstances that transpired in- 
dicate most clearly that there were facts and that matters were pro- 
gressing toward a collision between the white and colored people of 
that section of the country. It appears that on the 8th, in place of 
presenting himself before this justice who had issued an order for his 
arrest for contempt, and before whom he was required to appear 9 755 
the warrant that had regularly issued, this captain placed himself at 
the head of his company and under arms. A demand seems to have 
been made by the white citizens who had assembled that the com- 
pany should surrender their arms. There is an attempt iu this report 
to a certain extent to involve the counsel for the prosecution in what 
occurred; but he has furnished to the public his own statement of 
this transaction. I would not perhaps feel authorized to refer to it 
if it had not been for the fact that the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. PATTERSON ] has testified in the strongest possible terms that he 
is a man of unexceptionable character, of the very highest character, 
and he has expressed the great gratification that would accrue to him 
if in the final investigation of this unfortunate tragedy it should be 
found that Mr. Butler is entirely innocent. His support of Butler's 
cnuaracter as a man authorizes me to refer to the statement that But- 
ler has made, in which he shows that in the violence that transpired 
there he took no part, and that so far as he did act he attempted to 
act as a mediator for peace. It has been said on this floor, and I 
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shall call the attention of the Senate more directly to the statement 
hereafter, that this military company had surrendered their arms. 
There is not one word in any of the papers connected with this report 
that authorizes that statement. They refused to surrender their arms. 
Eventually they retired to their armory, a brick building, and there 
they remained until the difficulty had become a war between them 
and those who were demanding a surrender of their arms. 

That part of the transaction I desire to give from the statement of 
the attorney-general in his own language. He says: 


While these dep ah ape prion aopen body of white men in the 
town were concentrated on the bank of the river near tho Sibley building. Soon 


after they were broken off firing began. 
Men whe were in the building say that it was commenced by the whites firing 


upon the building. 


Wonld it not be well enough to know what the men on the outside 
of the building said upon that subject? This report states that the 
men in the building said the firing was commenced by the white 
people outside; but no statement is taken or embodied is this report 
of what the men outside said upon that point. Thissame Mr. Butler, 
whose character has been so highly sustained by the Senator from his 
own State, [Mr. Patrerson,] has spoken upon that subject and his 
statement is contained among the documents that have been sub- 
mitted to us and for publication of which this resolution is pending. 
On that question he says: 

The negroes were fortified in their drill-room, in a brick buildin 
ley’s corner, and they raised a yon and fired from the windows, w 
to by the whites, and a gencral Aring took place. 

That is the statement of one of the parties from the ontside. That 
is a statement that has not been made at any time in the presenta- 
tion of this case to the Senate and to the country during this discus- 
sion. There is one point upon which both the attorney-general in 
his report and Mr. Butler agree, a point also that has been studiously 
kept out of the discussion, that is, as to who were the first sufferers 
in this unfortunate affair. The attorney-general says: 


After the firing had begun, it was returned by the militia, and one of the attack- 
ing party, McKee Merriwether, was shot through the head and instantly killed, 


On that point Mr. Butler says:“ 


Not a very great while after the firing began, Mr. McKeo Merriwethor, a most 
estimable young man, was shot throngh the head and killed. Not a negro had then 
been touched— 


And then he says, what you might naturally suppose would occur— 


dnd Merriwether’s death naturally infuriated the already excited crowd, and they 
were under the leadership of no one. . 


Then this company of ne militia exhausted their ammunition. 
It is stated in the report of the attorney-general that the company 
had brought little ammunition, and all they had was a portion of 
that issued to the company when it was organized. After they had 
exhausted their ammunition then they sought safety by flight. They 
had not surrendered their arms; they never PAREA Y their per- 
sons or their arms, 

Mr. PATTERSON. I should like to ask the Senator if he has read 
the evidence? The evidence is that when the negroes fled to the 
building the parties outside brought a cannon to bear upon it, and 
had commenced firing on the building with the cannon. That is when 
they fled. That is the evidence. 

. McDONALD. The affidavit of the captain of the company is 
among these documents, and he states that he constructed a mode of 
escape for them from the back part of the building. I am giving 
this narrative, this er parte narrative we are called upon to publish 
to the country, and I am giving also what I understand even this 
ex parte testimony to present in re; to this case. I state again 
that there was no surrender on the part of that negro company. 
When they fled from the building they secreted themselves and were 
hunted and captured one by one, not upon any surrender. I do not 
say that that authorized, justified, or excused this infuriated mob 
shooting down the colored men they had thus captured; but it has 
been constantly presented to the Senate and to the country by those 
who have undertaken to discuss this question that tho n had 
given up their arms veably, that they had surrendered their arms 
into the hands of white men and surrendered their persons, and that 
then, without any outrage having been committed by them, without 
any act being done that could justify heated blood much less such an 
atrocity as followed upon it, they were taken ont and shot down in 
cold blood. But the atturney-general states no such case at that. 


After the firing had begun, it was returned by the militia, and one of the attack- 
ing party, McKee Merriwether, was shot through the head and instantly killed. 
Afer s a piece of artillery, said to bel to the Washington Artillery, of Au- 
pa was brought over from Angusta four of canister were fired 

rom it upon the armory, but without injuring avy one. The persons in the ar- 
fe Sent eas from the rear by means of ladders, and hid under floors of adjacent 
buildings or wherever else they could find shelter. 


He goes on then to state that some twenty-five colored men were 
captured by white men who made search for them, and of the num- 
ber captured six were killed and three were wounded. To show you 
how much fairer that statement is than the statements that have 
been made with reference to this transaction by those who have at- 
tempted to present it to the Senate and to the country, I ask the 
Secretary to read from the speech of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
EDMUN38] the passages which I have marked. 


known as Sib- 
was reg) 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The poor, misguided, uneducated colored militia company supposed that thov 
had some rights as a military company to 8 street as well, aud they did 
not let them drive through, wherenpon the next day 

Mr, Patrensox. They did drive through. The company opened rauks and let 
them go throngh for the sake of peace. ‘ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But having been delayed until their cigars went out, or nutil 
they got dry again, or whatever it might have been, they then complained of the 
captain or some oficer of this military soupen before a justice of the peace for 
some kind of an assault or some nuisauce that interrupted the public highway 
when their lordships wished to drive ulong; and a warrant was got out for the ar- 
rest of this colored captain, or whateverotticer he was. The colored in that 
region may have had some snspicions from what they had noticed re about ar- 
rests of their race that if their captain was on a warrant from this justice, 
the moment he was taken into custody the next moment he would dio. t was 
the way justice was frequently administered ; and they naturally had a little reluc- 
tance to secing their captain di of with such summary justice as that, to be 
shot the moment he laid down his gun and handed him over to the sheriff so that it 
would be safe to shoot him when he could not shoot back. They were alittle reluc- 
tant that he should surrender himself on the warrant of the mag o. What 
did they do? Did they threaten to kill anybody! No; but they did assemble tho 
company again under arms in the street and near their armory; and in that com- 
pany this man took shelter. Is there any evidence at all that the sheriff was re- 
sisted? No! He did not go into the ranks to try to get the mau. Not a bayonet 
was poised or a musket loaded, so far as we know. Then appeared the other Bat- 
ler on the scene; and hastening over into the convenicnt and friendly State of 

which was the nearest at hand, he told some of the young men that there 
was trouble brewing, for a considerable number of whites also had un to as- 
semblo over in Hamburgh, and that the young men had better go over and see what 
was going on. That is the mildest way of — it. So they did go over; anda 
large organized mob, under the command of somebody, assembled there. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Taking a cannon with them, too. 

Mr. Epwenps. And taking a cannon with them. Then this negro company re- 
treated, without firing a shot, without injuring the property or liberty of any hu- 
man being, into their armory which for the —— of that case and at that time 
was their castle as much as your house or mine is ours; and this mob trained their 

ns upon them and threatened to destroy the whole lot if they did not surrender. 

en there was turbulence, a little violence, and some shooting, I believe. Finally 
the colored company on a parley engaged to lay down their arms, which they had 
only raised in self-defense, and surrender them if they could be protected. They 
did lay down their arma and surrendered—laid down their arms to a body of men 
who had no more right to demand it than it has that you shall leave that chair at 
this momeut and threaten to shoot you if you donot. And as they emerged ono 
by ono from that place of refuge of their own to which they had resorted, they 
were shot down by this organized body of the white respectable and responsible 
citizens of the States of South Carolina and Georgia. 


Mr. MCDONALD. Now, Mr. President, I do not think that any 
person could listen to the two statements, the statement of the attor- 
ney-general of South Carolina giving a narrative of this transaction, 
and the statement of the Senator from Vermont in undertaking to 
characterize that transaction, and suppose that they referred to the 
same thingatall. Itis stated by the Senator that there wassomelittle 
trouble after they had retired to the armory ; thata parley took place 
between them and the force outside; that upon that parley they sur- 
rendered their arms, and after they had thus surrendered their arms 
and were taken prisoners then this shooting took place. The circum- 
stances that caused that mob to become infuriated, the killing of the 
man i before any other person was hurt, is kept studiously 
out of sight. 

But eve are other points to which I wish to refer very briefly. 
These transactions are to be sent out to the country for their consid- 
eration. It seems to me that when commenting upon er parte testi- 
mony a greater degree of care and caution not to exaggerate should 
be observed than where the testimony is presented on both sides. 
But the partisan purpose of the comments we have listened to is 
plain enough to any one. It is to continue to incite and agitate the 
sectional prejudices of one section of the country against another by 
firing the northern heart, as it is sometimes termed, against the peo- 
ple of the South for the purpose of controlling the election and keep- 
ing, the present party in power. 

he governor of Sonth Carolina has sent his view on this question 
with the documents which he transmitted to the President, and it is 
in that statement alone that you can find any trace of a political 
affair in this Hamburgh matter; and this is to be found in the innu- 
endoes of the governor of South Caroliua, not in any statement of 
facts, because he was not present. He does not pretend to give any 
fact within his knowledge, but he has stated some facts that toa 
certain extent contradict his assumption that there was any political 
purpose in this difficulty. He says: 

Ido not intend to overstate any matters. connected with this affair, nor to omit 


any statement which seems to me essential to a full understanding of its signifi- 


cance, It ig certainly true that most, though not all, of those who have spoken 


throngh the newspapers or otherwise here, on the white or democratic side, upon 
this matter, have condemned the massacre. Their o tion to such conduct 
— however, sufficed to prevent this massacre, nor do I see any greater reason for 
believing that it will do so in the future. 


Their opposition, he says, has not prevented it, He gives them the 
credit of having denounced it. It would be very hard for them to 
prevent it, not being present to exercise their influence over those 
who had become a mere mob under the circumstances of that affair. 
It would be very difficult for those white democrats of South Carolina 
who have denounced it to have prevented this difficulty. I might 
say also that under the circumstances they were no more to be blamed 
than the governor of that State. They had less power than he had 
to prevent a difficulty of that kind if he had exercised the official 
power he possessed. It may be possible that Governor Chamberlain 
stands with respect to white peqple and tax-payers over whom he 
has been placed as governor very much in the attitude that the late 
governor of Mississippi occupied to the people of that State. He 
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vernor in 1869, he had been 
elected to the United States Senate, he had been elected governor of 
the State in 1871, re-elected again in 1873, and yet in the sammer of 
1875, when the agent and emissary of the Department of Justice 
went to that State fof the purpose of looking into the question and 
determining whether any armed interference on the part of the Federal 
Government was eee e agent stated in his testimony taken 


had been placed over them as military 


by the Senate committee that when he arrived there he learned the 
fact very much to his surprise that Governor Ames had not the ac- 
quaintance of the most influential citizens of the State of Mississippi 
residing in the capital of the State where he himself resided. The 
first act of this agent, who seems to have been a man of some common 
discretion and common sense, was to make Governor Ames acquainted 
with the leading men of the State of Mississippi, over whom he had 
been exercising his rule for so many years. It may be that Governor 
Chamberlain was in the same condition and that he would require 
an introduction to these leading men in order to impress upon them 
his views in regard to this matter, if he had any. > 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. McDONALD. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I can inform the Senator that Governor Cham- 
berlain stands to-day in South Carolina as popular in the democratic 
party as in his own party; and the democrats are agitating the ques- 
tion to-day whether they shall not adopt Governor Chamberlain as 
their candidate for governor next Tuesday. That never was the case 
with Governor Ames. 

Mr. McDONALD. Iam very glad to hear that. I am certain if 
that course should be adopted disturbances such as occurred at Ham- 
burgh will cease. 

r. MCMILLAN. The Senator will allow me to say that it seems 
to me if the old residents of Jackson, the natives of the South, had 
exercised the proper etiquette in calling upon the executive of the 
State they would have been acquainted with him. 

Mr. McDONALD. If Governor Ames had gone to Mississippi sim- 
ply to settle there as men emigrate from one part of this country to 
another, it would undoubtedly have been the polite thing, accordin 
to the rules of etiquette, for those in whose midst he settled to ca 
and make his acquaintance; but Governor Ames went there in the 
first place as a military governor. He afterward sought and ob- 
tained the position of United States Senator. He was afterward a 
candidate for governor, elected and re-elected ; and so holding that 
office, preven ding to be the governor of these people, I spprabend 
thatit devolved upon him, if he entertained a just sense of his re- 
sponsibility and his position, to make himself acquainted with the 
people over whom he was attempting to exercise the powers of a ruler, 
and especially when it was an admitted fact that they owned four- 
fifths of all the property in the State and consequently contributed 
four-fifths of RENSE that went into his pocket on account of the 
services he was supposed to have rendered them. 

3 Will the Senator from Indiana allow me a mo- 
meut 

Mr. McDONALD. Certainly. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I do not quite understand the position which 
the honorable Senator takes in regard to the matter of etiquette. I 
understand him to say that Governor Ames was first military gov- 
ernor, then United States Senator—— 

Mr. McDONALD, I shall not give way for a speech. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Oh, Iam not going to make a speech. 

Mr. McDONALD. For any question Jam ready to give way or if 
I make a mistake I am ready to be corrected; bat I cannot permit a 
Senator to put a speech into mine under the plea of asking a question. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I want to know if, on the ground the Senator 
takes, Governor Ames should have called on the people of Jackson. 
I am interested in the question of etiquette. 

Mr. McDONALD. I have attempted to state the grounds; he did 
not go there for the purpose of casting his fortunes with the people 
of that State, but that he thrust himself upon them as their ruler. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Therefore he was regarded as a carpet-bagger, 
and nobody would associate with him. 

Mr. MCDONALD. Throngh the aid of the negro votes and a few 
political adventurers, who did not represent the property or the peo- 
ple under his control, he kept himself there; and yet when this agent 
went down for the purpose of looking into the affairs of that State 
he though, that it would be a proper thing to bring this governor 
into some kind of acquaintanceship with the men of property whose 
life and whose destiny he undertook to control. Nor dia is meet 
with any difficulty in so doing from those people. 

The Senator from South Carolina says that Governor Chamberlain 
is acquainted with these people. am satisfied that the more 
thoroughly he extends his acquaintance in that direction the better 
anderstanding there will be between the different elements in that 
State. The objection that I have had to this discussion and to the 
misuse that is made of these difliculties, these race collisions, arises 
from the very fact that men seek mere political advantage, mere po- 
litical success by the use of these means rather than in endeavoring 
to understand their secret springs and to bring about some kind of 
remedy. As one very significant fact these race collisions were begun 
very soon after the reconstruction policy of the republican party was 
put in force in the Southern States, and they have grown less anil less 


year by year, and have ceased in those States where the democratic 
party has come into power, and they exist now only in those States 
that are under radical rule. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. McDONALD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PATTERSON. How about the massacre of negroes in Tennes- 
see two years ago, under Governor Brown? That was a democratic 
State at that time. 

Mr. McDONALD. That affair was investigated at the time, and 
late developments show that it was a great fraud, as the Senator may 
learn by reading the public press. : 

Mr. PATTERSON. The perpetrators were never punished. 

Mr. McDONALD. It only seems necessary, in order to bring about 
amicable relations politically between the two races in the South, that 
radical rule should be shaken off. I know the republican party are 
loath to give up the great fund of political capital that they held in 
their hands when the negro of this country became a voter. They 
supposed that he would always remain plastic in their hands, and by 
that means they would secure an ascendency in at least half of the 
Southern States. In the very beginning a system was organized 
which was intended to hold that race up to the party lines of the 
party that claimed their votes. A great deal has been said about the 
terrorism of the South growing out of these race collisions, but there 
has been a terrorism that has not yet been spoken of, and it is that 
which has been exercised over the negro voters in Southern States by 
their own race honga the instigation of the white men who are prof- 
iting by their aid. Isay now, and I say it in the light of facts, that 
the bravest man in the South to-day is the negro man whọ has the 
courage to vote the democratic ticket, 

As proof of that proposition and to show the means resorted to for 
the purpose of affecting their votes and keeping them under political 
subjection I ask the Secretary to read the card of a prominent colored 
minister of the South showing his trials and difficulties. First state 


the paper that contains it. 
The Cuter CLERK. This paper is the Daily Dispatch, published in 
te of August 9, 1876: 


Richmond, Virginia, under 
A CARD FROM A PROMIXENT COLORED TILDENITE. 


The cause of Tilden and Hendricks among our colored friends is on the increase. 
Many of the most intelligent among them are falling in ranks. We append the 
following from Rev. J. W. Dungee: 


To the editors of the Dispatch: 

I feel compelled. in justice to myself, the of my race, and the best welfare 
of 2 community in which I live, to say a few things which I think ought to be 
sal 


A card appeared in the Ngasa t State a fow days ago stating that myself, Mr. 
Derrick, Holmes were at work for the great reform movement. Mr. Derrick, 
and Holmes of the First Baptist Church, (colored,) published in the Enquirer of 
this city a card declaring their allegiance to the cal party, at the same time 
saying they are for peace and prosperity. Now, these two declarations are in con- 
flict with each other. You cannot serve God and the devil at the same time. I 
warn these gentlemen now of the fearful calamity which their present course will 
entail upon tho colored people of the South. 

For years we have seen our people marched to the polls and compelled to vote 
for any man brought out by the radical party, without regard to his moral charac- 
ter or fitness for office. This has been practiced all over the South. The men 
thns voted for or put in office have plundered the southern people in the most 
shameful manner. Every State where her have had the 8 has been 
sunk beneath a burden of debt. Beh.1d the cunning duplicity which they prac- 
ticed upon our ple in the Freedmen's Bank fraud, as well as in many other 
instances. In Washington, right under the eye of the Government, they had a 
board of public works which plundered tho district government in the most 
wretched manner. The report of Hon. B. B. Dovetas, of Virginia, and Hon. 
W. S. STENGER, of Pennsylvania, expose the most startling frauds practiced 
upon us at a time when we were belpless and confiding in their friendship. It 
turns out to have been a scheme concocted for the very purpose of robbing our 
pe peep They have robbed every State government in the South where they 

ve thechance. They have labored steadily to keep us arrayed against the 
white people of our section who aro our best friends. They have only nsed us as 
political tools. Trne, they have kept a few colered men in office, but it has beea 
to do their dirty work. The position of Messrs. Derrick and Holmes, make them a 
party to these frauds, and the only ay they can clear themselves from it is to 
come out from bad associates. But I fear they are carrying two faces, and, if so, 
the community ought to be informed of it. On last Sunday all the leading colored 

mlpits were used jora medium ef advertisement for the radical purty, and Rev. 

ames H. Holmes took occasion to warn his people not to have anything to do with 
me. At Rev. R. Wells's church they indorsed Mr. Derrick as a good radical. 
I also hear from good authority that . Mr. Derrick belongs to one of the Hayes 
and Wheeler ciubs of this city. 

If they are “for peace and prosperity,” why have these gentlemen within the last 
six months used every means to persecute and drive out of town the pastor of the 
Navy Hill church, because he chooses to differ with them in politics? Why do they 
use their churches for such unholy purposes, and then pretend that they have noth- 


heres beak os kof the outra; cticed and 
t gives me great pain to speal the o es against me m 
church of late. The whole neighborhood of my 8 been canvassed and tie 

le warned not to attend my church. They have also compelled the children to 
eave my Sabbath school. Some of these children have been to my house and wept 
bitterly because they were made to leave. They bave threatened to burn my house 
and church; they havo left no stone unturned to drive me out of the city. I heard 
one minister say that he would compel me to leave by all means he could resort to. 
Now, all these are facts. Does this look like peace and prosperity? No, no; itis 
just the work which they are bid to do by the radical party. I say to these gentle- 
men and to the colored people at large, that these are things which they cannot 
overlook. The first thing for ns to do is to make full and manly reconciliation with 
the whites among whom welive Iwas born in the South, and served twenty-seven 
years of my life a slave, and I have traveled over nearly every part of the North, 
and I know that the colored people of the South are better off than anywhere in the 
North; and I would advise our popis to be frugal and upright; educate your 

give them good trades, buy homes, get property, and stand with our own 
people; drive all corect haggers out of the South by letting them alone, and then 
we will have peace. Bury the dead past, go in for honesty andreform, and we will 
bave peaco and prosperity indeed. 
J. W. DUNGEE. 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Will the Senator allow me one word again? 

Mr. McDONALD. I will yield for a question, but not for a state- 
ment. 

Mr. PATTERSON. It is merely a 1 8 70 because I know the 
Senator did not interrupt me; and if he had I should have yielded 
cheerfully. That statement which has been read is the statement of 
a colored man, I understand ? 

Mr McDONALD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Do you believe it? 

Mr. MCDONALD. Les, sir. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I ask the Senator if he believes the swornstate- 
ment of these colored men taken before this coroner’s inquest ? 

Mr. McDONALD. I have already said what I intended to say of 
the documents contained in the President’s message. I simply have 
this farther remark to make in to that transaction, that upon 
the face of those documents it is clear that it was simply a race col- 
lision, in which there was not mingled in any form any political ele- 
ment. lt was such a collision as perhaps springs from the distrust 
that exists there between the white and the colored people, kept 
alive to a very po extent by those who have been using the colored 
people of the South as political machines. That will account for 
the fact that as the power of that party passes away in any southern 
State these race collisions begin at once to cease. In the State of 
Virginia, in the State of North Carolina, in West Virginia, in all the 
States of the South except in the States of South Carolina and Lou- 
isiana, they have ceased; for even in Mississippi there has been no 
race collision of this character since the political power in that State 
went into the hands of the democratic party. 

In the course of this discussion the status of the States lately in 
rebellion has been to some extent considered. The State of Texas 
has been taxed with attempting to throw off what has been termed 
the irrevocable condition on which her right of representation was 
conceded to her. On that subject I desire to say that the Constitu- 
tion does not recognize two classes of States with different rights and 
powers, Every State entitled to ee stands npon an equal 
rooting with every other State in all respects whatsoever. The sole 
condition upon which States are entitled to representation and to be 
regarded as in full accord with all other States in the Federal Gov- 
ernment is obedience to the Constitution of the United States and 
the laws made in pursuance thereof, and there can be no conditions 
irrevocable in their character that are not demanded by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is a very common thing I find here to 
use a tone of argument in reference to southern States and southern 
representatives which would imply that there is some distinction be- 
tween them and other States and Senators and Representatives from 
other States of the Union. I have only this to say in reference to the 
State of Texas or any other southern State: If there is anything in 
the reconstruction laws of Congress providing for a representation of 
those States that places them as States upon any different footing 
here from any other State, north, south, east, or west, such provisions 
are; in my judgment, void, Not only are they void, but they are in- 
jurious in their character as affecting the natu-e of our institutions; as 
affecting the equilibrinm of the Union. The instance that has been 
cited with respect to the State of Texas in her amended constitution 
does not seem to me to be in any degree in conflict with the provis- 
ions of the reconstruction act under which she was admitted to rep- 
resentation; but if there is a conflict between them, if her present 
constitution, as her people have seen proper to frame it, is in accord 
with the Constitution of the United States and is not in conflict with 
any of its provisions, if it is republican in form as that instrument re- 
quires, then Linsist that the State of Texas is not to be arraigned be- 
cause she has seen proper to make a different constitution than theone 
under which she was admitted to representation, any more than any 
State which has formed a constitution under an enabling act of Con- 

ress and may have been admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing in all respects with every other State is prohibited in her own 
good time and when her people so desire from remodeling that con- 
stitution so as to put other and different provisions in it. 

What is the complaint, so far as the State of Texas is concerned ? 
That she has made some change in her proposed constitution in ref- 
erence to her common schools. One of those changes she made to 
conform her constitution and organic law to the decisions of her own 
supreme court, the court having held that the provisions of the con- 
stitution of 1869, under which she was admitted, had violated the 
vested rights of the counties with respect to the county school landand 
schoolfund. It was stated in the course of this debate that in the 
judgment of 5 that of course meant the majority at that 
time—it was highly essential that the State of Texas should have a 
permanent school system and that education should be disseminated 
among all her people. For that pa peculiar exactions had been 
made at the time of her admission with respect to that question. Yet 
it seems that these exactions had the effect to take the school fand 
belonging to the inhabitants of counties and blend it with the com- 
mon-schoo] fund of the State, disregarding the vested rights of the 
counties in regard to that fund. The supreme court of the State hav- 
ing pronounced that unconstitutional, as affecting vested rights, the 
people of the State in reframing their constitution very properly 
thought that it would be a proper thing for them to make their con- 
stetution conform to that decision. There was nothing new in that 


decision. The same principle has been settled in a number of other 
States by their supreme courts. The supreme court of the State of 
Missouri, of the State of Ohio, of the State of Indiana, each and all, 
had decided that where lands had been vested in a township, or a 
county, for the use and benefit of the inhabitants of that county or 
township for common-school purposes, it was not competent for the 
State, even in a change of its o ic law, to take that money and 
blend it with the commen-school fund of the State. 

But again, it is complained that ın her constitution of 1869 there 
was a provision that she should forever set apart one-fourth of her 
entire revenue for common-school purposes, and in her present con- 
stitution she simply provides that it shall not exceed one-fourth, 
vesting in the Legislature of the State from time to time the power 
to determine what amount of her gross revenues upon her general 
levies shall be set apart for common-school pr This is said to 
be in violation of the compact under which it is claimed she was re- 
admitted to representation. Herreconstruction constitution required 
that one-fourth of her whole revenue should be set apart for all time, 
it mattered not what her common-school fund might be. It seems 
from the tables that have been presented here that she has now a 
common-school fund of over $2,000,000 invested in Government bonds, 
and over sixty million acres of land, selected and unselected, that are 
to be dis of and to go into the common-school fund as a perma- 
ment endowment of that fund. From these sources and others she 
might pile up her school fund until she was enabled to keep her 
schools open twelve months in the year in every school district and 
extend the privilege of education to every child throughout the en- 
tire State out of this endowment alone, and yet under this constitu- 
tion, which is claimed to be in the nature of a compact and to con- 
tain irrevocable provisions, she would still be required to set apart 
one-fourth of her whole revenue to go into that common-school fund, 
whether it was needed or not. 

This question might as well be considered and met now before the 
country as not. The intimation has gone forth in this debate that if 
these conditions termed irrevocable with respect to the State of Texas 
and other southern States are not continued and complied with what- 
ever may be the local interests of the people in regard to them, at 
some time or other the Co of the United States or the Federal 
Government will undertake to deal with them for having exercised 
just such powers as every other State exercises. 

Mr. President, the animus of this whole question may perhaps be 
found in one expression contained in the speech of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont at the very close of his speech. Speaking of 
the irrevocable laws that had been imposed upon the people of the 
States lately in rebellion, he says: 

We bave ‘only enacted wholesome, equal laws, that meet in the State of Vor- 
ware having similar State laws—with the universal approbation of every- 

These laws meet with the universal approbation of everybody in 
the State of Vermont, and therefore they ought to be good enough 
for the State of Texas or any other State. That is the Procrustean 
bed by which the rights of other States are to be measured. Such 

and wholesome laws as meet the approbation of the people of a 
particular State are to be pressed upon the people of every other State, 
ey, npon that part of our country which was engaged in re- 
bellion. No, sir; that proposition will not do. If that doctrine is to 
be presented and pressed, difficulties are still ahead of us that it is 
very hard to see the end of, there must be but one test upon this ques- 
tion. There must be but one demand made in regard to this matter, 
and that is the test of the Constitution of the United States, the demand 
that every State shall conform its constitution and laws to that Con- 
stitution and obey the laws made in pursuance thereof. Whatever 
is asserted outside of that is as revolutionary in its character as the 
very act that it seeks to condemn on the part of the Southern States, 
not forcible, not military, but still a dangerous attempt to overturn 
a fundamental principle of our Government that cannot meet with 
any favor when it comes to be examined before the people. 

When General Grant in his brief letter eight years ago accepted 
the nomination tendered him by the republican national convention 
he closed it with the laconic sentence,“ Let us have peace.” When 
will we have peace? When will that time come? Will it be reached 
by attempting to undermine the principles of our Government and 
destroy the harmony of our system by dwarfing certain States of the 
Union, aud to hold over them in terrorem the threat of reconstruction 
if they do not conform their action to what is claimed to be irrevoca- 
ble conditions upon which they were admitted again to representation 
here? No, sir; we cannot have peace by such means. Peace can 
only come when we once more have a perfect Union by a clear and 
distinct recognition of the rights of the several States under the con- 
stitution; when there shall be no distiction claimed between any 
States that are represented in the Federal Union. 

When there shall be but one demand made upon any State, that of 
obedience to the Constitution of the United States and the laws made 
in pursuance thereof, arid when we shall know neither North, South, 
East, nor West in regard to the administration of those laws; when 
that time shall come then we may “have peace.” It will be a peace 
founded upon a reunion of the different sections of this country under 
the one common bond of the Constitution, and may defy even time 
itself. It will be a restoration of our old ship of state with all its 
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sails set tothe breeze. Then it may bein the power of the whole 
people of this broad land to join in singing— 
ae tin SER rS ¥ 
0 U 11 d great 
2 — ith all its — 


We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy of steel; 
Who made each mast, Ani aah ley tae al 
What rang, what hammers ; 

In whata and what a heat, 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 

We can never reach that by constantly criminating and recrimi- 
nating, and by distorting the difficulties that must necessarily arise 
from time to time in various -sections of the country, particularly in 
the southern sections of the country, growing out of the anomalous 
condition in which the people there are placed. If the whole people 
of this country, North and South, could once come together on a com- 
mon plane and mingle together so as to understand each other, so as to 
become acquainted with each other thoroughly, then would this sec- 
tional prejudice vanish, then would cease these attempts to distort 
unfortunate difficulties and lawless acts that the civil authorities for 
the time being may not be able to cope with or put down; in a very 


short time anything like color line in the South would be broken up. | P 
0 


New parties w orm upon real issues of policy and statesmanship, 
and the dangers that are still ahead of us would forever pass away. 
Mr. President, I desire to say something, not exactly in reply to the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] but upon a 1 
tion in the same general line of discussion. He concluded his very 
able partisan speech by saying that the question now before the coun- 
try was whether the democratic party should be restored to power. 
He very properly omitted from his stand-point another question that 
very natural y arose along with that, and that is, Can the republican 
akd stand the ordeal of the trial before the bar of public opinion ? 
ecause those two things neonate À to a very considerable extent 
run together. When you consider whether you will bring one party 
into power, you very naturally consider whether the party in power 
ought to remain there, whether its course and conduct 
as to entitle it to a still further lease of that power. I propose to 
examine this other question which runs along with the one stated by 
him. Has the republican party so condu itself as to entitle it to 
the continued confidence of the le of this country? In his - 
ing remarks the Senator spoke of the platform adopted by the dem- 
ocratic party in its recent convention at Saint Louis. He said it 
commenced with a demand for reform. It would be very natural to 
1 whether there was that condition of things now existing that 
makes such a demand proper? Has the republican recognized 
such a condition of ? I shall not examine the record of that 
party behind the canvass of 1868, but I shall commence with zedna 
the seventh resolution adopted by it in its national convention o 
that year. It is as follows: 

The Government of the United States should be administered with strict econ- 
omy; and the that have been so shamefully nursed and fostered by 
Andrew Johnson loudly for radical reform. 

So it seems that when the party met in convention in 1868 it found 
corruption in the Government. Itc that this corruption had 
been “carefully nursed” by Andrew Jo n, who held the pres- 
idential office by the support of the republican party, and it insisted 
that corruptions in office should no longer continue. 

The people took them at their promise and elected the candidates 
they nominated on that occasion, General Grant, and Mr, Colfax, of 
my own State. Before the term of office had expired under that elec- 
tion, I am sorry to say that the Vice-President was involved in some 
difficulties growing out of a Credit Mobilier and in the receipt of 
certain moneys which a Mr. Oakes Ames, of the republican party, 
charged him with having received as a part of the fruits of this frand- 
ulent corporation; and in his discharging himself from that 
Mr. Colfax disclosed a very strange increuse in his exchequer by do- 
nations made to him by a very liberal-minded man in the city of New 
York who had a contract with the Government for furnishing envel- 
ag How that question of veracity has ever been settled een 

. Ames and the Vice-President on this platform I am un- 
able to state, nor is the matter of much consequence. But the four 
years passed away, and it seems that when the republican as- 
sembled again in national convention they had not fully accomplished 
this work of reform. In fact, matters had not improved, but had 
8 worse, and involved the whole system of our civil service. 

e corruptions which had been so “ shamefully nursed and fostered ” 
arn Johnson still seemed to cling to the body-politic, and in 
1872 they took another tack upon this question. Their resolntion 
is as follows: 

Anys; of civil service under which the . of the Gov. 
ernment are considered rewards for mere party zeal is demoral. ; and 
we therefore ch a reform of Fri system b Pret =n span od 9 — — 

ean 6 honesty, efficiency, an: © essential cal 
amine raaa without practically creating a 5 — of office. 

That is what they said four years ago. They were going to intro- 
duce an entirely new system of civil service, one where honesty and 
efficiency were to be the sole qualification. They proposed to strike 
down the system by which political patronage was giyen to men on 


account of their party zeal Would it not be interesting to see how 
L1V——339 


ve been such | Part 


much of that they have accomplished? Where is that civil service 
they promised us then that should be based on these exalted ideas of 
capacity and honesty? Where is that system of laws which “ abolish 
the evils of patronage” and “make honesty, efficiency, and fidelity 


the essential qualifications for office?” Where are these reforms that 
they thus promised? 
But, Mr. President, let me come on down to their present tion 
oni thissubject. In their platform adopted at Cincinnati in June last 
y say: 


bible y a e ckened conscience of the concerning political affairs 
and hold all ic officers to a rigid rouge Gracies pa the prose- 
2 t of all who betray o trust shall be speedy, thorough, 
an 


That isa most remarkable declaration made less than two months ago 
in the city of Cincinnati. They rejoice in the quickened conscience 
of the people. I am one of the doubting Thomases on that subject. 
I cannot believe that they rejoice in that quickened conscience. It 
seems to me that they are more like the Hibernian who was trembli 
in the prisoners’ and when the judge said to him, “You 
not be alarmed, Patrick; you shall have justice done to you,” replied, 
“Oh! faith, your honor, and that is just what I object to.“ [Laugh- 
ter.] When they talk about their joy at the quickened conscience of 
the people, in view of all their surroundings, it is not strange that 
lain, practical people should doubt their sincerity. 

But what do they pro to do? Hold all public officers to a 
“rigid responsi ay: and en that the prosecution and punish- 
ment of all who betray official trust shall be speedy, thorough, and 
toparin Here are their promises, what have been their orm- 
ances? at has been their past record? What fruits have they 
brought forth from such an abundant bloom of promises? “For by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Running along with this specious 
declaration of theirs, they denounced the n of the ini 
tration of Andrew Johnson, after they had put it out of his power to 
remove an 3 their tenure of law. Then four years after 
they proposed a radical change in the civil-service system by legis- 
lation, by which the patronage of the Administration should be con- 
trolled so that it should no 1 be given out to men on account of 

isan services; and at Cincinnati they expressed their great joy 

at the fact of the quickened conscience of the people on the subject of 
poviis affairs. Well, sir, in that time we have the Credit Mo- 
ilier, and then came the Sanborn contracts, by which in certain 
cases one-half the revenue was given to the who collected the 
money. Fifty per cent. of the collections! t was much better 
than the man who was engaged in picking up lime; he said it re- 
quired no capital, and all that he got was an gain, but still he 
had to find something before he realized any gains at all. But un- 
der this Sanborn contract the was at hand in the form of 
a tax levied. „O, but,“ they say “ was not the Secre of the Treas- 
ury who permitted these contracts to be made driven from his office 
by the action of the republican party 1” No; lic opinion compelled 
him to resign the secre p, and then he was appointed to an 
office for life and confirmed by the republican Senate. That was ad- 
ministering punishment speedily and with a ven; ce. Not much 
of a vengeance! Tobe kicked ont of an office that would expire with 
the life of the Administration and be placed in one that would only 

ire with the life of the occupant is not very harsh punishment. 

en came Leet and § ing, young adventurers, into whose hands 

was intrusted the general-o; business for the port of New York, 
and who in a short time, less than twelve months, without any capital 
whatever of their own, filched from the commerce of that one port 
over $100,000. Their punishment was speedy. When the merchants 
of New York, aroused at the injustice and smarting under this extor- 
tion, demanded an investigation, their punishment was to let themoff 

with their ill-gotten gains. 

Then under this Administration and under these promises of re- 
form we find a firm in New Jersey, the Cattell Brothers, who it seems 
have made enormous sums of money as brokers for contracts in the 
Navy Department, brokerage on contracts that they obtained. There 
is no corruption about that that I know of, but it seems strange and 

i that this firm, one of whom was formerly, as I am informed, 
a CO er of the present Secretary of the Navy, should be able to 
sit down at the door of the Navy Department and there take toll day 
by day and throughout the year from all who come forward to get 
contracts, until the toll was counted up by thousands and tens of 

housands of dollars. 


t 
Then the late Secretary of War made a good thing out of the post- 
traderships. One post, not perhaps a very important one either, for 
we understand that the sales at that post for a year did not amount 
to over $100,000 or $150,000, paid money that went almost directly 
into the of the Secretary of War until he had received over 
$21,000 in the course of four or five years, receiving it quarterly. 
That was better than the tub-mill. A few such positions as that 
would make any man’s fortune; and yet the speedy justice that has 
been promised has so far not been meted out, as far as I can understand. 
But there is one thing, the whisky frauds, where punishment has 
been meted ont to some of the offenders. There was one Depart- 
ment of the Government that was under the control of a man who 
seems to have thought that an enforcement of the law was a neces- 
mei obligation resting upon him as a public officer, and he therefore 
ed around him other men who had similar ideas on that subject 
and they commeneed the enforcement of the laws and did break up 
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a number of rich and powerful rings that had been formed in vari- 
ous States to defraud the revenue and to contribute to the corrup- 
tion fund of the republican party for election purposes, but by no 


means reached the whole of them, by no means accomplished all that 
might have been accomplished in that way. Itis true as this inves- 
tigation went on they drew nearer and nearer around the seat and 
center of Pre until it entered the very portals of the White House. 
Ido not believe that General Grant has any taint of personal dis- 
honesty about him. I never have believed it. I believe so far as 
his honesty and personal integrity are concerned they are with- 
out reproach; but he had given his confidence to men in regard 
to whom it cannot be said that they stood like him, and as this in- 
vestigation went on it reached nearer and nearer to that confidence. 
It is true, General Grant said, and it was a worthy saying, as these 
investigations seemed to point with more directness to some in whom 
he had confided and trusted, “Let no guilty man escape;” yet when 
it came to a final 3 to enforce the law, such arrangements were 
made, such instrumentalities used, such action taken by the courts, 
that another saying came in, and that was, “let no guilt-edged man 
unished.” Ido not think that any one believes for a moment 
that these Path gti would have reached their end if they were 
still continued to be p 
But a very singular thing took place. The people had become con- 
scious that something was going wrong. It was no idle deslaration 
when it was stated in the 5 5 ican platform that the “ conscience” 
of the people concerning public affairs has become quickened. The 
people proposed to take the man who had inaugurated these prose- 
cutions and that reform—I mean 5 4 f 1 represented in the re- 
publican 9 put him at the of affairs and see if on be- 
ing p there he would accomplish for the whole system of Gov- 
ernment what he was endeavoring to accomplish in one Department 
of it. But the people were not represented at Cincinnati, and he was 
not placed there, and then in a very short time he was invited to “step 


down and out,” and those who aided him most in carrying on these | 5 


investigations and bringing these whisky rings to justice were one 
by one invited to “step down and out” until a complete shango was 
made. Now I will say of that Department, instead of that Sec- 
retary, another Foes man has been placed at the head of the Depart- 
ment, but whe he can accomplish the work which was thus 


commenced as one who had already his hand upon the work and was | Ji 


engaged in going forward to its completion is a very different ques- 
tion. But what a commentary on the pledge of the republican party 
to see that speedy punishment should be meted out to the guilty. 
The guilty are permitted to escape, and the man who attempted to 
bring them to justice is driven from office in di 

It seems to me that when this canvass opens and we come to con- 
sider whether the democratic Lin shall be restored to power the 
people will not find it difficult to de: 
can point to its past record on which no taint of dishonesty rests and 
the republican party which has only made promises to break them. 
The verdict in regard to the republican party will be, “ Weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting.’ 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Mr. President, I do not rise for the purpose of 
continuing this debate, but rather to lay before the Senate tables 
touching one or two questions that have been the subject of discus- 
sion recently in the Senate. First, I ask attention to a table, which 
I will send to the reporter to be printed when I have considered it, 
showing the public debt of the United States each year from 1836 to 
1871, when the change was made in the system of stating the ac- 
counts in the Treasury: This table is made up upon each of the plans 
which have been the subject of discussion. One of the tables shows 
the debt each year by the receipts and expenditures account, and 
the other table shows it by the issues and redemption account. The 
difference has been . stated to the Senate that the issues 
and redemption account is the account in the Register's Office of 
bonds and other securities which have passed through his Office, 
whether they have been actually issued to the public and the pro- 
ceeds received or not, and also the amount outstanding as bs hi 
from his books on a given day whenever there is a settlement, whether 


or not some of those securities have been actually redeemed by the | 5 


Treasurer and have not been entered on the books of the Register. 
The amount by receipts and expenditures represents the public debt 
by warrants covering into the ury the proceeds of bonds sold, 
and also by warrants authorizing the issue of payments made on ac- 
count of the public debt. It is apparent therefore that at any par- 
ticular time these two statements must differ if there are any trans- 
actions going on in the Treasury requiring time. This table gives 
the commencement of the public debt in 1836, and the increase of 
that debt each year as ap from the re 
tary of the Treasury upon both systems. The two accounts are to be 
found in the statement of the public debt for the years 1870 and 1871. 

The other statement of the public debt by issues and redemptions 
commences at the same time. It is given for each year, and 
crease of the public debt by each of these statements for each year 
is shown. At the end of the period named, 1870, when the account 
was opened in the office of the 


two s of accounting agree, with the exeeption of $426,399.98. 
That was explained by the Treasury re a ai in there- 
port which the Finance Committee made to the Senate a short time 


since, and is to be found on page 21 of that report; but in order that 


cide between that party which | J: 


rts made by the Secre- | J 


e in- | July 1, 1855 


retary of the Treasury by receipts | Jul 
and expenditures, it appears that the aggregate of increase upon the | J 
e 


the explanation of this difference might appear it has been appended 
to 95 5 statement. ae ¢ Seber 

ow, it appears that these two statements for this period of time, 
however they differfas they do differ from the very nature of the ac- 
counting for particular years, show in the te for this entire 
period of time the same increase of the public debt by each system; 
and therefore each is a test of the accuracy of the other. This dis- 
crepancy of $426,399.98, which occurred some time ago, is explained 
fully in detail in this account. I cannot but think that this state- 
ment presented to the Senate under the authority of the ene 
Department where it was made, and presented to the country, wi 
be conclusive upon the point which has been raised here: 


Statement of the increase or decrease of the public debt in each year from 
1836 to 1871, inclusive, from the receipts and expenditures account, 
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Decem! 11 3, 308, 
December 31, 1838 .. 10, 434, 
December 31, 1839 .. 3, 573, 
December 31, 1840 5, 250, 
December 31, 1841 ... 13, 594, 
December 31, 1842 20, 601, 
June 30, 18439 32, 742, 
June 30, 1844 23, 461, 
June 30, 1545 15, 925, 
June 30, 1846 15, 550, 
June 30, 1847 38, 826, 
June 30, 184ù9w9.t. 47, 044, 
June 30, 1849 ... 061, 
June 30, 1850 452, 
June 30, 1851 304, 
June 30, 1 199, 

une 30, 18538 803, 
June 30, 1854 242, 
June 30, 1855 586, 
June 30, 1856 972, 
June 30, 1857 699, 
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The item of “interest on old debt” is notincluded in the outstanding in the “re- 
d expenditures" 


ceipts an * account until 1337, 
Old unfunded debt $27,437.96, old Treasury notes $5,755, and Missis- 
sippi stook $4,320.09... r „ „ „ „6 $37, 513 05 
Une! interest and principal of old debt. 253, 576 00 
Total b awd pas cnanccwecdbesenssnsnysesbasses 291, 089 05 


Statement of the increase or decrease of the public debt in each year from 
1836 to 1871, inclusive, from the issue and redemption account. 
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‘Statement of the increase or decrease of the public debt—Continued. 


amount of cash and 
ape eee E 144, 494, 984 61 
Less accrued interest 50, 607, 556 52 
— 93,837, 428 09 
2 — 2 480, 246, 027 83 
Outstanding as shown by the recei pod por apara ga 2 480, 672, 427 81 
33 os sekn te cleat adn — 2,480, 246, 027 83 
DM roo cass sts vos cos vs A cnet 2 399 98 
This difference or apparent increase of the debt as shown in the finance report 
for 1870 consists of the following items 
Amount of the bonds for the sinking and 
See eee aed adn 
an 
1870, 5 uently not deducted from the ae. 


ee, Lens 3 5 
(See note 14, finance report, 1871, page 7) 


ce report, 
Amountsnotincluded ed inthe he 
decount, but included in "een dd es 

” account: 


*....ssesssssesssds 


Bount „ E 
S finance 
Amount advanced to the 
certificates of indebtedn 
thus making a difference een 21, 425 52 
ROUN PT TENET ea of 1857, re en the 
2 Se excess of redem 21. Toa 5 5, 100 00 
no! finance report 
ADi EKAA CE 1848 redeemed and at OES deducted 
eet MSTA EN Gos 5 800 00 
9, finance report for 
“In the examination of the account of the Seca Solio 
nity loan, it was discovered that $30.62 been cov- 
as principal which should have been covered 
also that $17,080 was covered as prin 
which have as premium 17,110 02 
(See note 7, finance report for 1871, 7.) 
Seren te the oreditiee ee sen of 1368 
cove: 
oe have been covered as 3 150 NR 
( no finance report for 
Miscellaneous covering- sbarra iila No. e Docem 
20, 1865, covered as receipts of 225 
ane 1865, $005, 247, Which shoul have been cov- 
@red 26 premio, -n-i osc cn nes ncecancessnccaspcees cae 995, 247 00 
Making a total discrepancy o.. #4, 855, 843 08 
From which deduct the er 
tion of th act of Angust 10, 151 8 
0 N on re- 
ceipts and ditures ” account to ping 
= eee pena issue, should be exclud caer 
Lost note of 1860 redeemed on bond of indemnity, and 5 
again redeemed w! e note was presen 
JP ˙ 7 A 500 00 
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Amount of certain 7.30 notes of 1861 returned by the 


Old demand notes. 


accoun: 

Amount of T 
3 to Ober, Nanson & Co. per 
act of Fe rae iS 


in 
which this note was was $5,338,768.09, but 
the receipts were increased by $1,134,168.71 accrued 


Discount on loan of 1842 


426, 300 98 
resent to the Senate in this connection and with the 
d that the two may be printed in the RECORD the debt state- 
men pared by Secretary McCulloch on the 1st day of March, 
1869, 2 also the debt statement that was 3 Prepared in in 
a more detailed form, showing the changes that were made in 
debt statement under my administration, of which complaint — 
been made, and showin wing also that when the difference is taken into 
account in regard Pacific railroad bonds and charging the 
earned fer prsy to the debt they are precisely the same: 


Statement of the public debt of the United States on the 1st of March, 1869. 
Debt bearing coin interest. 
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604 14 
oe pee cee Comte sermey) bends, Maal 39 Pasito Rallrosd edt 
A ES E E T N A e 53, 937, 000 00 
a TA AERA TH A E A S, 660, 
it in Treasury, coin. im 98, 741, 260 72 3 . 
Amount in Treasury, currency ................ 16, 853, 529 04 
115, 594, 789 76 
Amount of debt, less cash in Treasury 2, 545, 396, 904 38 
The isa . bli Jen 
T — — * sion opani ie de Mareh Fagas s on sho books 
8 


Statement of the public debt of the United States on the 1st day of March, 1869. 


March 2, hs and 
July 2, 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 
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Statement of the publie debt of the United States on the 1st day of March, 1869—Continued. 
> DEBT BEARING COIN INTEREST. 


When redeemable or payable. 


. N Payable after 15 years from Jan 1, 1859 J and Jul 
2... 5 por cent Payable after 10 years from —— 1, 1861 ...... 5 Tuly. 
------| per cent Ses peter AE aa eee eae aan January and July. 
Re Redeemable 20 years from 8 January and July 
G per cent January and July. 
9 May and November. 
.-----| per cent.. 173, 000, 000 00 | Payable after June 30, 188111 .¶x January and Jul: 
1 Yii March and Septesaber, 
Bonds, (5-20's) ...| 6 per cent 1 1587 May and November. 
Bonds, (5-20’s)....| 6 per cent Red sa May and November. 
Bonds, (5-20’s)....| 6 per cent afte > May and November. 
4 N 155 1 January and July. 
5 January and July. 


Seamed Rede January and July, 


1842 ...... Bonds 6 per cent 86, 000 00 | Matured December 31, 1862 
J 28, 1847 Bonds 6 per cent 58, 850 00 | Matured December 31, 1867 
March 31, 1848 .....} Bond 6 per cent 137, 950 00 | Matured July 1, 1868, (9 months’ interest 
September 9, 1850.. Bonds, (Texas in- 
demnity) ...... 5 cent 256,000 00 | Matured December 31, 1864. 
to 1857 Treasury no 1 mill to 6 per ct. 104, 511 64 | Matared at various ive 
ber 23, 1857..| Treasury notes ..| 5 to 54 per cent 2,400 00 | Matured March 1, 1889 
December 17, 1860. Treasury notes ..| to 12 per cent 500 00 | Matured January, Feb: 
6 per ont 3,450 00 | Matured April and Ma; 


Fol 
July 


2 2 BOL, 578, 150 8ů h0õhhhkökköitcĩ ů ö nW „ ½cöẽ?³ „ 


Bonds issued to the Union Pacific Railroad Company and branches, interest payable in lawful money. 
[Interest at the rate of 6 per cent.; bonds payable in thirty years from date.] 


July 1, 1862, and July 2 1864......... y Jan. Land July 1.... 806 65 
July J. 180%, and July 2 1884. Jan. 1 and July 1. eS 


July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864. Jan. I and July 1 64, 067 40 
Jnly 1, 1869, and July 2 1864. pd e e p g Soa 1, 236, 585 49 
July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864......... Bonds, Jan. 1 and July 1. . 16,000 00| 157,808 96 |................ 
July 1, 1862, and July 2, 188 Jan. 1 and July 1. . 3, 200 0 37,006 03 |..............2. 

Total Issue(˙d . 3 F 000 00... ..... 533,287 00 | 3,310,053 25 1, 178, 809 26 | 2, 664, 470 99 
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Recapitulation of the public debt of the United States on the 1st day of March, 1869. 


Amount out- Total amount out- 
ding. standing. Interest. Total. 


Debt bearing interest in coin, namel 
Bonds at 5 per cent., issued March 3, 1864 
Bonds at 5 cent., (ten-forties,) issued under act of March 3, 1864. 
Bonds of 1881, at 6 per % ß nnn „„ 


$2, 107, 854, 050 00 82 427, 439. 84 
siege soe Sn ean a money, namely: 

e EF 
err puma A'S Dee CGE TROMONG: 5.7725 ac cacvonscucecpactsosisanasccnobyasvanscou 


PeP Demat eee 
Demand egal: Hs... ⅛ ¶ ß 8 


ss 


71, 140, 000 00 784, 250 00 


833 |33 | 8888 


888 


2 641, 058, 049 77 
Wann 700 72 
CC 22 2 

115, 591, 789 76 

Amount of public debt, lees cash in TOTE és. ou. . . 2, 525, 463, 260 01 


The foregoing is a correct statement of the public debt, as appears from the books and Treasurer's returns in the 1 on the Ist of July, 
= . : GEO 8. BOUTWELL, n of of the Treasury. 


I will also take this occasion to call attention to another matter | The Secretary read as follows: 
which has been the subject of discussion here and which was referred TREASURY DEPARTMENT, August 10, 1876. 
to particularly last evenin + the honorable Senator from Pennsyl- „SE Your letter of above d date requesting me to furnish you a statement of the 
vania, [Mr. WALLACE. ] onorable Senator from Indiana [Mr. ge dears the Government from down to June 
McDonap] moraine called the ee - a Senate to the | 39, 1875, exhibiting the he amon cnt tot — and the radio of of OAA PAE SOO S 
circumstance when the national republican party met in aggregato ——— te, arranged as nearly as 
convention, a resolution was iro] declaring that there were corrup- ns ae and also in periods prior and subsequent to June 30, 1861, 


received. 
peor gb pirat mer e 3 ee eee ..... 
an t we promised, if power were co to us again, that we respectfully, 
would make some reform. He also said that we proposed this year LOT M. MORRILL, Seoretary. 


to do the same thing. I have in my hands a communication from | Mr. BOUTWELL. The statement contains the receipts of the Gov- 
the 55 the Treasury in nep to a letter which I addressed | ernment each year from its 7000 on th arranged by inistrations. 
tohim. I ask the Clerk to the letter, because I wish to es- It shows also the losses per $1,000 on the 8 and the losses per 
tablish the fact that the Secre of the 8 is responsible for #1, 000 on the disbursements for each administration from the organ- 
the paper which I propose to lay before the Senate. ization of the Government to the present time. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINTON, D. C., August 10, 1876. 
Statement showing the receipts and disbursements of the Government from its organization to June 30, 1875; 8 deſalcations 
and the ratio of such „* the ag: received and disbursed, arranged as nearly as practicable in periods of A trations, and 
also in the periods prior and subsequent to June , 1861; prepared under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


RECEIPTS, LOSSES, AND RATIO OF LOSSES PER $1,000 TO AGGREGATE OF RECEIPTS, 


7 


$36, 605, 014 63 $5 $19, £43, 706 69 $0 30 

33, 548, 292 90 1 E 

101, 086, 982 70 2 7, 151, 994 84 218 

119, 951, 870 49 1 146, 294, 644 29 53 

140, 125, 287 60 1 38, 524, 676 84 10 44 

88, 941, 104 61 2 8, 876, 950 17 12 48 

; 173, 830, 077 97 6 81.352 697 19 2 42 
67, 283, 444 08 3 62 665, 104 83 2 03 

A 78, 946, 436 31 3 463 


— 


eee a A er OOO Oe oO 
SSI 28323 5 2 E 8888888 


*Includes internal revenue, direct tax, public lands, miscellaneous, dividends, interest, premiums, and receipts from loans and treasury notes. 


r r md th, Du A Fh Si ap eel aa | 
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Statement showing the receipts and disbursements of the Government from its organization to June 30, 1875—Continued. 
RECEIPTS, LOSSES, AND RATIO OF LOSSES PER $1,000 TO AGGREGATE OF RECEIPTS—Continued. 


0 = 10900 
th S 88888828 


16, 861, 478 41 
26, 582, 570 74 


40 439,110 70 
56, 957, 922 74 

779, 085 45 
81, 016, 286 91 
169, 869, 803 72 


8 


tł Collects and disburses its own revenues. 


DISBURSEMENTS, LOSSES, AND RATIO OF LOSS PER $1,000 TO AGGREGATE DISBURSEMENTS. 


i 

Administration. % 
Loss on 
$1,000. 

— 

Frs. 
8 $12, 401, 544 51 $3, 722 40 $0 30 $o 80 
4 18, 893, 618 72 24. 419 16 129 6 68 
8 27, 041, 493 66 235, 735 61 8 7¹ 84 
8 135, 228, 344 34 1, 642, 167 64 12 14 1 77 
8 74. 787, 21 Ww 1, 767, 506 57 2 63 6 37 
4 39, 580, 722 11 222, 423 02 5 61 5 05 
8 129, £58, 963 93 923, 217 18 710 14 76 
4 85, 310, 491 15 414, 297 37 48 47 99 
} 4 56, 628, 040 36 124, 790 18 220 19 18 
3 4 133, 247, 948 61 945, 907 38 7 09 10 65 
Filmore, Mid- “Hh 4 96,788,823 66 | 585,406 94| 6 04 92 
Pierce, 2 a 129, 975, 289 73 812, 768 53 6 2 553 
‘Buchanan, James 4 159, 856, 92 1, 458, 093 56 9 12 495 
Lincoln, Abraham 4 3, 064, 226, 505 86 5, 487, 741 06 179 69 
Johnson, Andrew. d 811, 869, 437 99 809, 484 35 99 35 
SS ha T AG EAE E AE EE, 6 617, 100, 119 23 65, 339 39 106 22 
16, 116, 020 39 2 88 137 
Priog A PIO 90) IOGh 556s ccc onecncccsacuuspesnancapsnocetescestsliabess 1, 099, 598, 872 98 9, 160, 455 59 83 8 60 
From July 1, 1861, to June 30, 18̃zU—uUU 445 4, 493, 196, 063 08 | 6, 955, 564 80 15 36 


Amount involved. | Total losses. 


50 0 F112 560,503 60 $250,970 31 2 22 

435 90,733,611 84| 333411 87 2 59 

282| 29.072 736 30| 03.407 79 275 

797 3299767 049 86 | 9, 191, 660 16 416 

1322} 376.328 74 93| 3.220787 20 8 58 

528| 201 488 077 20| 888274 05 4 30 

10 31 500.081.747 75 3, 761, 111 87 752 

21 15 288 327949 02 3343.792 04 1171 

1037| 24 500,156 31 1. 568 903 25 640 

834| 423,913,687 43 1. 739, 851 04 408 

164 232 81, 676 79| 1, 814, 409 46 419 

5 80 008 257,815 91| 2, 167, 982 47 3 56 

698| 6597 500 870 00 2 659,107 81 3 8¹ 

141| 9. 386.6714 28 | 7.200.984 14 76 

48| 8 014.908.984 47| 4.619. 500 81 57 

25 8 174.506, 676 77 2 S46, 192 12 34 

14, 797, 839, 742 74 1 94 | 30, 295, 683, 963 15 | 39, 108, 605 39 129 
Fr A Ease A 2, 230, 947, 173 21 847| 4 719, 481, 157 63| 24,441,829 32| 517 
12 566, 892, 569 53 78 25,576, 20%, 805 52 | 14, 666, 776 07 57 


Includes disbursements on account ot lio debt, interest, premiums, and all civil expenses, exclusive of Post-Office. 
incinding Post Gee and all other ar ne cee or distanced. and the losses thereon. 
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NOTES TO FOREGOING TABLES. 


1, In cases where the accounts of d officers em more than one pe- 
riod the losses, unless known to have occu in other have been charged 
to the periods in which the accounts were opened in t.. In cases 
of defaulting banks, however, for want of o information, the losses have been 
charged to the pe in which they are on the books, though, doubtless, 
in several instances they agtually occurred 3 

2. No deductions have been made for amounts which may be collected hereafter, 


1 a large percen of the recent losses will donbtless be yet recovered. 

3. 8 t the receipts and disbursements since q une 30, 1843, 
Bere bem by fiscal years, as in e published official reports; the losses 
ve 


have in all cases been classified by calendar years, it not being practicable to 
arate the losses occurring ‘ears of each ; but the 
compared being of the same length, the it is substan‘ correct. 


I call attention to the difference between Johnson’s and Grant’s 
administrations to show that the promise which we made to the coun- 
try in 1868 that things would be better in this respect if we were 
continued in power has been performed. Of all the immense dis- 
barsements of the administration of General Grant’s Administration 
only thirty-four cents on the thousand dollars have been lost to the 


country. 

Me WALLACE. Will the Senator from Massachusetts permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. BO ELL. Certainly. 

Mr. WALLACE. Lask whether these receipts and disbursements 
of General Grant's term include the manipulations of the public debt? 
Do 8 all the handling of money in the 7 

Mr. BOUTWELL. The statement includes all the o ions of the 


; receipts and nditures from reven ablic debt, and 
E nO 


ng of 
; CE. Does it include all the exchanges of bondsin ma- 
ni sgn AA ublic debt? i 
. BO LL. Yes, sir; and I may say that in the matter of the 
exchange of bonds there has never been one dollar lost during Gen- 
eral Grant’s Administration. 

Mr. WALLACE. That is precisely what I want to get at; that 
these things in which there is no risk are taken into this total. 

Mr. BO There is risk. Money comes in. We took at 
one time $20,000,000 of coin and had it accumulated at one moment. 
Will you say there is no risk in the receipt and disbursement of such 
vast sums of money, relying entirely on integrity, because a bond 
is like 5 the baseless fabric of a vision” in a case of such magnitude 
as that $ 

The honorable Senator from Pennsylvania last evening instituted 
a comparison between the return of the Department since 
1836 with the statement made by Mr. Woodbury when he was Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in 1839, and asked the ate to believe that 
the statement made by Mr. Woodbury when he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, npon a call by the House of Representatives, was more 
trustworthy than the statement which we now have from the Treasury 
in regard to the losses during Mr. Van Buren’s administration. 

Mr. WALLACE. Let me ask the Senator from Massachusetts simply 
whether the statement now produced concurs with the statement 
furnished under the resolution of February 19—whether it does not 
differ in its totals and its results? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I presume not; I do not know about that. It 
is a statement which the Sec: of the Treasury sends to us. I 
have only to call attention to the letter which Mr. Woodbury sent to 
the House of Representatives with the statement to which the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania called the attention of the Senate last even- 
ing to show that while there was entire integrity on the part of Mr. 
Woodbury, because he disclosed the ground on which he proceeded, 
nevertheless that the statement is of no value to us in. our efforts to 
ascertain the trath in regard to the losses during Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration. In the first place he excludes the losses by “ the pet 
banks ;” he excludes losses in the Post-Office Department. Mr. Wood- 
2 his letter, which is dated December 9, 1839, (which is House 
0 


presentatives Executive Document No. 10 of the Twenty-sixth | Y 


Congress, first session,) says: 


‘So far, also, as any ents have been made from time to and proved or 
ae 18 th E 


Mr. EDMUNDS. A very elastic way of getting at a fact. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. In submitting that report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives at that time he made statements as to the mode in which 
the result was reached that deprives it now of all value whatsoever, 
especially in 88 of the fact that we have from the records of 
the Ses nt a statement showing exactly how much 
was i © probability is that there was a failure to recover 
the claims which he estimated were of some value, supported as they 
were by personal sureties and what he calls extents on lands, the 
exact nature of which I do not know, but I suppose some sort of exe- 


eution or process by which something was to be recovered, and after 
the failure of those, as in most instances there probably was a failure 
to recover, we have the exact result. Probably if he had lived to this 
time he would have realized a disappointment. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is the Senator through ? 


Mr. BOUTWELL. Les, sir. 

Mr. GORDON. I suggest that the Senate take a recess until half 
past seven o'clock. 

Mr. DENNIS. Lask the Senator to give way for a motion to go into 
executive session. 

Mr. DAVIS. I believe I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from West Virginia 
has the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have very little tosay; I shall not exceed five min- 
utes, probably, and as the Senator from Massachusetts finished his 
remarks upon the statement from the Tre: ent made in 
answer to a resolution offered by me in re; to defaulters, I want 
to notice that for a moment, and then refer to the public-debt state- 
ments. $ 

We find in the statement as made, and as I think unfairly 
the total disbursements from January, 1834, to June 30, 1861, twenty- 
six years, to be $1,369,977,502. We find from July 1, 1861, to June 30, 
1875, fourteen years, they were $12,566,892,569; showing that bonds, 
and probably the Treasury potae be nbacks, and other notes 
handled in the Department must have been brought into this calcu- 
lation for the purpose of making the percentage of loss the least. 
We find that in twenty-six years $1,396,000,000 only were handled, 
while from 1861 up to 1875, a period of fourteen years, there were 
$12,500,000,000 handled, and the comparison is drawn and the per- 
centage made on the enormous sum I have just mentioned; pipes, 
that in one case there were only brought into the account the 
moneys collected and paia out through disbursing agents, and in the 
other case there must have been brought in the bonds and other secu- 
rities that through the Department. 

But thatisnotall. According to this statement that the total losses 
from 1861 to 1875 were nearly $10,000,000, whilefor the twenty-six years 
previous they were about $12,000,000, showing that even for the fif- 
teen years the loss is three-fourths as great as the loss of twenty-six 
years previously. 

This statement is made up for a purpose, and that p is to 
show one 5 as large as it can be got and the other as little as it 
can be. t is the long and short of it. 

Now as to the public debt. I should like to have the attention of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. I should be glad to ask him who 
made the table just presented by him? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. It comes here under the authority of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. If the Senator wishes to know what clerk pre- 

it—— 

Mr. DAVIS. O,no; my question was to ascertain whether it was 
made by request from the Senator from Massachusetts to the Treasury 

partment. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. O, yes, I will say that I understood it was made 
or nearly made before I made the request. It was commenced and 
1 75 nearly completed before I made the request. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iam not calling in question why it was made, The 
object of the question is to know whether it comes officially. 

r. BOUTWELL. The letter of the Secretary was read in the pres- 
ence of the Senate, sending it to me. It is not official to the Senate 
perhaps, but it is an official table. 

Mr. DAVIS. The table has been ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, and of course we shall all see it. I cannot analyze it without 
seeing it; but I take it for granted that it is made in the line of the 
report of the Finance Committee as to the explanation of the increase 
of the public debt. Any Senator who will examine will find the theory 
they worked on in that particular-cannot sustain itself. Take the 

ear previous to the Sergey es the debt in the Depart- 
ment and you find about $90,000,000 of an increase from the year it 
was reported. In other words, in 1869 the 5 the 
reported the debt in round numbers at 52, 400, 000, 000, and the next 
er that amount was changed and made about $90,000,000 more. 

is system of subtraction from one year and adding to another can- 

not explain any one pe with itself. It may explain a series of 
on a certain theory, but cannot explain a single year; and if a single 
year cannot be explained on its own basis—— 

Mr. EATON. I desire to say to the Senator from Ohio, as I see him 
now present, that I hope he will not leave the floor. I have a word 
to say to him. $ 

Mr. DAVIS. It cannot explain itself. For instance, in the year 
1862 17 5 findsthat the public debt was stated in round numbers at 
8514, 000,000. It stood at 8514,00, 000 from that time up to 1870, and 
in 1870 when the debt statement was remodeled and restated and 
thenit was made $524,000,000, making adifference of about $10,000,000. 


Now the theory started to subtract one year from another will not 


ey ever that, cannot explain it. 

ut there is another important item in all this explanation con- 
dren Beg debt and expenditures and recei the explana- 
tions that have been made have gone to the public debt. It is well 
known to all the Senators that in the remarks I submitted to the Sen- 
ate I referred to expenditures and receipts that had stood upon the 


* 
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annual reports so Cogie oaa of them as much as thirty 

and at the expiration of that time, or in 1870, they were 3 
in some cases made and in some cases made smaller; but in 
the egate there was a considerable increase as to expenditures. 
As to the receipts they were made smaller in some cases, larger in 
others; but when you come to the te amount they were made 
considerably less. The explanation, as I understand from the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, in the paper that is presented goes only to 
the public debt. 

Mr. GORDON. Will my friend allow me to make a motion? 

Mr. DAVIS. I will hear the purpose. 

Mr. GORDON. I move that at half past five o'clock we take a 
recess until eight o’clock, and then re-assemble for debate only. 
There are a number of gentlemen who are anxious to speak, and I 
am very anxious to go home. 

= MUNDS. That is adopting too popular manners alto- 

er. 


gether. 

Mr. GORDON. I make that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia moves 
that the Senate take a recess from half past five to eight o'clock. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does not that change the rules about debate only? 

Several SENATORS. Say half past seven. 

Mr, GORDON. I will modify it to half past seven. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia moves 
that the Senate take a recess from half past five to half past seven. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I understood the Senator from Georgia to pro- 
pose that we meet for debate only. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would require unanimous con- 
sent. . 

Mr. BAYARD. I hope the hour will be eight o’clock. 

Mr. GORDON. I am willing to modify it to eight o’clock. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If it is understood that there are to be no votes 
taken, the earlier we meet the better. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is no such understanding. Ido not believe 
in adopting the manners of the tribunes of the people in this body 
exactly. ie we are going to sit let us sit for business, which includes 
debate. I think we had better hold on now. We shall finish this 
presently. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is to take a recess from 
half past five to half past seven o’clock. 

The motion was not a; to. 

Mr. DAVIS. When the statement presented by the Senator from 
Massachusetts is printed I shall as a matter of course have some re- 
marks to submit upon it; but as to the statement abont defaulters a 
pa deal has been said of that and it has been ordered to be printed 

the Recorp. Do Iunderstand the Senator from Massachusetts 
has adopted that as being correct and coming from himself? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. It comes from the Treasury Department. The 
Secretary of the Treasury sends it to me and I present it. My in- 
dorsement of that would not be worth much. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. Anas, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. No. 561) for 
the relief of Major Junius T. Turner. 

The message also announced that the House had to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. No. 3022) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, preservation, and completion of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

The further announced thatthe House insisted on its amend- 
ments to the bill (S. No. 1021) allowing the Pacific Mail Steamshi 
Company to carry the mails in their new iron steamships, di 
to by the Senate, agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the 
1 votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
A. M. WADDELL of North Carolina, Mr. J. K. LUTTRELL of Califor- 
nls; and Mr. J. A. GARFIELD of Ohio managers at the conference on 

ts 


art. 
The message also announced that the House. had passed a bill (H. 
R. No. 4087) continuing the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
vide temporarily for the ex of the Government ;” in which 
t requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


TEMPORARY PROVISION FOR EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. WINDOM. I ask consent to call up the bill just passed 
the House extending the existing appropriations, for three days, 


think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill (H. R. 
No. 4087) continuing the provisions of an act entitled “Am act to pro- 
vide temporarily for the expenses of the Government,” and it was 
read. It continues and extends in full force and effect until and in- 
3 the 14th day of bee a 1876, the provisions of the act named. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Four days. 

By unanimous consent the bill was read three times, and passed. 


BILLS RECOMMITTED. 


Mr. SARGENT. Some time since the Committee on Naval Affairs 
reported a bill (S. No. 932) for the relief of David De Haven. The 
committee supposed that the facts justified the report. They have 


# 


some reason to doubt that now, and have instructed me to ask that 
it be recommitted. I make that motion. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. On the 8th instant, at the instance of the chair- 
man of the Committee on airy A Affairs, the bill (H. R. No. 2524) 
for the relief of certain soldiers of the Eighth Cavalry, Missouri State 
Militia, was re adversely and the bill indefinitely postponed. 
I ask that that vote may be reconsidered and the bill recommitted to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. I have spoken to the chairman 
of the committee. It was reported in my absence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


THE HAMBURGH RIOTS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolution to print 
10,000 extra copies of the President’s and accompanying 
document in relation to the late massacre at Hamburgh, South Caro- 


lina, 

Mr. EATON. In his letter of acceptance the democratic candidate 
for the Presidency stated that for the last eleven years the Federal 
taxes amounted to $4,500,000,000. That was questioned by the Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN,] who said it was incorrect, and he read 
certain fi or showed a table. I remember distinctly having a 
conversation with Mr. Tilden some six months ago when this ques- 
tion arose, and the same remark was made to me then that is made in 
his letter of acceptance now; and now I assert from the tables I have 
here—the fiscal go 1876 is- not yet ended—that he is within the 
truth ; that for eleven past years the people have been taxed 
$4,607,57. and “ figures do not lie,” as the honorable Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] informs us. They do not lie; they 
are here unless they come from the Department false. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What is the table? 

Mr. EATON. I assert it from the same table that the Senator from 
Ohio used. Of course, I take in that, as Mr. Tilden did, not 1876 but 
1865, as one of the eleven years. The year 1876 is not ended and there- 
fore the candidate is entirely right and entirely honorable. 

Mr. S. . You include the last year of the war. 

Mr. EATON. No matter; those were taxes that the Government 
took from the people and the people paid. Thatis the question. 

Mr. ED; S. Will my friend allow me to make a suggestion 


. I will, with hangs 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I think the Senator is right in supporting Tilden, 
and in including the last year of the war, because he was very much 
1 peek d it ought to be left ont. 
. EATON. I am very much obliged to the honorable Senator 
from Vermont for interjecting something here in re to Mr. Til- 


den’s o ition to the war, it has so much to do with the question. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. It hasa deal to do with it. 
Mr. EATON. A great deal to do with it, and Senators who can- 


not look beyond that one single thing cannot go into a question of 
figures, I am afraid, inrer 
ow, the candidate of the democratic party is within the truth, as 
erally democratic statements are within the truth; but it is 
100,000,000 more than he says in his letter of acceptance. Let that 
o on the record. I ventured to to the honorable Senator 
m Ohio not in the same words, because I do not use so many—he 
did not give me time—that Mr. Tilden’s fi were more apt to be 
correct than his, whereupon the Senator Ohio indulged in lan- 
guage in the highest d unparli tary and exceedingly offen- 
sive to me mally. I will not go so far as to say that it was in- 
sulting, but if came as near it as lan ought to come on the 
floor of the Senate. This is not the pi to use language of that 
character; it is not the arena for it. He ventured to use language 
and put it upon record. I do not object to it if he desires it to go 
there, but I desire to say here that it is not the ara ee 
Senator should use to another; it is unparliamentary ; it is offensive. 
I know he said afterward that he used it kindly. It is a sort of kind- 
ness that I do not fancy. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like the Senator to tell us what he reads 
from in support of this statement as to $4,600,000,000. I have the 
table before me. 

Mr. EATON. I thought I said to the Senator that I excluded the 
year 1876, which has come in since Mr. Tilden’s letter was written, 
44500000 0 1 and J assert that the amount is more than 

y E) 9 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope my friend will stin retain the floor, be- 
cause I think I can convince him that he is in error. Here are two 
tables ; one is receipts and the other expenditures. The allegation 
contained in the democratic platform applies only to the taxes lev- 
ied upon the pene of the United States; it does not apply to the 
expenditures of the people's money. A large portion of the money in- 
cluded in the $1,297,000,000, the cost of the last year of the war, was 
derived from loans, United States Treasury notes, bonds, &c., in va- 
rious forms. All the taxes of every form, description, and kind, all 
the money that comes into the Treasury, except only from loans, is 
contained in the table I have in my hand. I will ask the Senator to 
look at it; I will hand it to him. I do not care whether you com- 
mence with the fiscal year 1865, which of course began July 1, 1864, 
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or the next year, he is grossly in error. The receipts from taxes 
in the year 1865, commencing on the Ist of July, 1864, were only 
$33,000,000, while the next year, as soon as the war was over, for the 
fiscal year 1866 the taxes were $558,000,000. The Senator there- 
fore, that if he takes that year and omits the present he reduces rather 
than enlarges the figures. I again repeat, as perfectly and conclus- 
ively shown by this paper, that the aggregate receipts from all sources 
except from loans were $4,192,623,801 during the eleven years, 

Mr. EATON. And thirty-four cents. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And thirty-four cents, and that includes, my 
friend will see, $167,037,384 of premium on sales of gold. That is not 
revenue, or if it is it is balanced by the 7 paid on bonds, be- 
cause this was the very process by which we sold gold and . 
bonds, both transactions being made on a currency basis. Thi 
$167,000,000 is not in the nature of money collected from the people; 
it is in the nature of a Ae on gold, collected from the peop eit 
is true, but that was balanced by the premium paid on the purchases 
of bonds. But including that I again repeat that the revenue from 
all sources, from internal taxes, from direct taxes, from customs du- 
ties, from sales of public lands, from premiums on loans and sales 
of gold son and other miscellaneous items all included, was but 
$4,192,623, for the eleven y and therefore Governor Tilden 
was wrong when he stated it at $4,500,000,000, and the Senator was 


wrong. 

pt at the other table which the Senator now brings to suppots 
his theory. If he says the expenditures of this Government for eleven 
years, including the payment of the interest on the debt, pensions, 
and all that, amount to 84, 600, 000,000, I may agree with that, be- 
cause the amount expended in one single year, the last of the prose- 
cution of the war, was $1,297,555,000, or more than one-fourth of the 
whole aggregate of expenses since that time. Those were nses 
and they were paid by loans. But that is not what Governor Tilden 
says; it is not what the aaoo pan says. He says we have 
collected in the form of tax $4,500,000,000. I say it is not true, and 
whether you include the year 1864. or 1865, or any other year, or take 
any eleven years whatever, you may take any eleven years from the 
beginning of the war to this time commencing at the beginning of 
the war, and we never collected that te of taxes in eleven 

ears. We have collected more in the last eleven years than we did 
in the eleven years from the . of the war. The largest taxes 
collected by the Government of the United States in any one year 
were $558,000,000, which was collected the year after the war was 
over; the next year it was $490,000,000 when we commenced reduc- 
ing taxes, but ea ae” war our tax revenues were $41,000,000, 
$51,000,000, $110,000, $264,000,000, and 000,000, As a mat- 
ter of course, durin, the war our taxation did not yield so much 
revenue as it did 3 Taking eleven years of the highest 
taxation levied on the people of the United States in any form, 
and the aggregate of that including the premium on gold is only 
$4,192,000,000. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I ask the Senator why is it that he states that 
the premium apon go dis not to be classed as part of the public rev- 
enue? Does not all the gold that comes to the Treasury come from 
the people? Where does it come from? It comes from the duties on 
our imports, and the merchants, who are our citizens, who buy that 
gold, pay for it, and therefore if they pay into the Treasury so much 
in gold which, when transmuted into our present currency, amounts 
to $167,000,000 more, certainly that is so much more that goes into 
the Treasury, because the in the Senator's hand are of paper 
money, and not of gold; and therefore it seems to me very plain that 
when you ask what has been the burden be gre the peonio and 2 
pay it in paper money and you draw a part of that in gold which t y 

to pay you in gold, if you estimate their burden you must esti- 
mate it in paper, and not in gold. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Let me answer the question of the Senator be- 
fore it gets so long that I shall forget it. He asks me why this pre- 
mium on god ought not to be counted. Iwill say that the way in 
which the business was conducted was simply a mode of book-kee 
ing. For instance, this gold was used for the purchase of the bon 
of the United States. In my judgment—and I criticise the action of 
Mr. McCulloch, Mr. BoUTWELL, and these other gentlemen with some 
reluctance—this ought to have been made a direct operation by the 


use of gold in the purchase of the bonds and this complication of ac- | if 


counts ought never to have arisen. The 
for the purchase of bonds; but they p 

sell the gold and then use the nbacks resulting from that sale in 
purchasing bonds for which they paid a premium. But ed 
that the Senator is correct, still the total amount is only 54, 192, 000,000, 
and Governor Tilden is wro 


ld ought to have been used 
erred, on the other hand, to 


tional wrong, but he is wrong in his figures. 

Mr. BAY May I ask another 3 growing out of that the- 
ory ? and apply for information to the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. I 3 that that table states net revenue, net expend- 
itures, I ask him whether there is not a large p ortion of the revenue 
which is there stated as net on which there was an expense in collec- 
tion which was borne by the parties that brought the revenue to the 
Government? i 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iam glad my friend asked me that question. I 
answered the same question to Senator from Connecticut, and I 


mg. I do not impute to him any inten- | to 


= 


now say publicly that every dollar of money from any source what- 
ever that comes to any man for the use of the Government of the 
United States into the Treasury. Formerly it was not so. 

Mr. BAYARD. I mean on these tables. ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. What is meant by “net revenue” is revenue de- 
rived from other sources than bonds, because the bond account is 
kept separate from the expenditure account. Formerly the expenses 
of collecting the customs revenue were paid out of the fund, and only 
the balance was covered into the Treasury; but that system was abol- 
ished many years ago when I first became a member of Congress, and 
the customs expenses are appropriated for just as any other service. 
When the internal-revenue service was started the same course was 
adopted. For one year or I think perhaps two years—the Senator 
from Massachusetts, who was the first Commissioner, can tell—the ex- 

nses of the internal- revenue system were paid ont of the receipts; 

ut that was abolished by the second law we passed on the subject of 
internal revenue, and all the money collected was carried into the 
Treasury and the expenses paid out in ordinary way of other expend- 
itures. Collectors of internal revenue and the like were paid out of 
the general revenue. 

Mr. BAYARD, What is there termed “net revenue” means in fact 
gross revenue, irrespective of the sale of bonds? 
ad SHERMAN. Yes; it means the net revenue except sales of 

n 


Mr. BAYARD. It does not mean “net revenue,“ but gross revenue 
except the sales of bonds. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is the fact. I have inquired m if there 
is any source of revenue not carried into the Treasury, and it is only 
the bonds the account of which is kept separately. I believe the 
Senator will find on inquiry that that is the case. It is necessary to 
discriminate constantly in this table between expenditures and rev- 
enue, because every dollar of money paid out for any service or em- 
ployment of the United States is paid out of the Treasury, and if 
the Senator can find any money that is paid from any other source I 
am certain I will be with him, as itis one of those trust funds that I 
have been trying always to have covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. President 

Mr. WINDOM. Will the Senator from Connecticut yield for a mo- 
tion for a recess? 

Mr. EATON. No, I shall be through in a moment. 

The Senator from Ohio has doubtless satisfied himself but he has not 
satisfied me, and his explanation will not satisfy the country. A few 
words will end this sort of financiering. Let us fake his recapitula- 
tion of the expense of the Government. It amounts in the eleven 
years to $4,607,574. What is it made up off Interest on the public 
debt. Where did the money come from to pay the interest on the pub- 
lic debt? Out of the pockets of the people and from nowhere else. 
Neither the Secretary of the Treasury nor the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance can find any other place to get that money from. 
What next? Pensions? Where did the cae Bare from to pay the 
pensions of the Government? Out of the pockets of the people, the 
tax-payers, and from nowhere else. The nses of the 
which amounted in this term to about $60,000,000, form the next item, 
and where did that come from I pray you? Out of the pockets of the 
people. What next? The Navy Department, the War Department, 
the miscellaneous items. Where, I pray you, did all this money come 
from? The Senator from Ohio sticks in the bark. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I can tell my friend where $950,000,000 of it came 
from in a single year. 

Mr. EATON. Where? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The last year of the war we t $1,297,000,000. 
We collected in the way of taxes $333,000,000. That makes a differ- 
— a shat $950,000,000, which we borrowed. It is part of the 
public debt. 

Mr. EATON. But the interest is paid by the people and the money 
has been paid by the people. Whenever you reduce your debt you 
reduce it by taxation, and if you pay off part of this $950,000,000 it 
comes out of the pockets of the people. It is a part of this whole 
tem. When the Senator from Ohio undertakes to say that Mr. Tilden 
has attempted to deceive the people of the United States, let him look 
to his own 5 p De va ent. 3 
way to pay the debts of this people except by taxing e, an 
if you borrow 8500, 000,000 to-day and pay it to-morrow, heat, it, 
because we get the money out of the earnings of the people to pay it; 
and it will not do to tell me or any other reflecting man that because 
this money is borrowed 3 7 and paid to-morrow it is not paid by 
the earnings of the le. Sir, Samuel J. Tilden was within the fig- 
ures, as he will always be found to be when he makes statements as 


figures. 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. President 
Mr. WINDOM. The Senator from Texas yields to me to make a 
motion for a recess until half seven. 

Several Senators, Eight o'clock. 

Mr. CONKLING. I ask the Senator to say in his motion that only 
the resolution now before the Senate shall be in order to-night. 

Mr. DENNIS. Before the motion is put, will the Senator from 
Minnesota allow me to move for an executive session? 

Mr. CONKLING. Let us have an und ing. I will yield to 
the Senator from Maryland in a moment. May we have an under- 
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standing that only the measure now pending shall be in order this 


evening? 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I want to call up a measure, not for action, but 
so that it will be in order to-morrow. 
Mr. WINDOM. I modify my motion at the suggestion of several 
to ei 


Senators to eight o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota moves 
that the Senate take a recess until eight o’clock from this time. 

Mr. DENNIS. I ask the Senator to withdraw that to allow me 
to move an executive session for a few moments. 

Mr. W. M. I ised to do so, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. t the motion be made to take effect on the 
termination of the executive session. 

Mr. WINDOM. Very well. Iwill modify the motion to take effect 
at the conclusion of the executive session. 

Mr. CONKLING. Is that motion in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not. 

Mr. CONKLING. LI object. Now, the Senator from Maryland can 
make his motion. 

Mr. DENNIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

Mr. WINDOM. I will renew my motion after the executive ses- 
sion. 

The question being put, it was declared that the ayes appeared to 
prevail, when Mr. SARGENT called for a division. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. Has the motion for executive session priority of 
a motion for a recess? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A motion for a recess has priority. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move then—— 

Mr. CONKLING. I rise to a point of order. The Senate is divid- 
ing. I submit to the Senator from Vermont that he is out of order. 

fir, EDMUNDS. I am rising to make a motion like a motion to 
sam, and therefore in order. 

. CONKLING. My point is that the Senate is dividi 
on the Chair executing the order of the Senate. Let us 
for all alike here. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from land moved 
an executive session; the Senator from California called for a divis- 
ion. The Senator from New York is in order. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then let us have a division. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Can I not now move for a recess? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do. i 

Mr. CONKLING. Iobject. I say the Senate is dividing, and I 
insist upon it that the Chair should enforce the rules t the 
Senator from Vermont as he does against me and everybody else. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So do I, but the rule is in my favor. 

Pass CONKLING. Let us see if we can haye a division of the 
nate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. - I rose to move a recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair rules that the Senator 
from Vermont is in order. 

Mr. CONKLING. While the Senate is dividing, does the Chair 


U insist 
ve rules 


rule that? 
The PRESIDENT The motion for a recess is in order. 
Mr. CONKLING. Lappeal from that decision and I ask for the yeas 
and on that ruling. I do not mean to be disrespectful to the 


Chair, and now I will state my point. The Senator from Maryland, 
[Mr. Dennts,] recognized by the Chair, moved that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of exeeutive business. The Chair put that 
to a vote viva voce; the Senator demanded a division, and pendin 
that division the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] in 

or attempted to, a motion for a recess; and the Chair rules that be- 
fore executing the order or dividing the Senate or completing the 
division, that motion is in order. m that decision I ape 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator has misunderstood the point, al- 
though, as the motion is not debatable, I can only state it. Before 
the Chair undertook to take a division, before he asked anybody to 
rise, I rose to make a motion such as a motion to adjourn would be, 
a motion to take a recess; the Chair recognized me; and now I insist 
the motion is in order. 

Mr. CONKLING. Does the Senator say that after the motion for 
an executive session was put and after a division was demanded 
` but before it he made his motion? 

Mr, ED S. That is what I say. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then the Senator from Vermont knows as well 
as I do that that is the very case which interferes with executing the 
order of the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think I know exactly the reverse. 

rag CONKLING. That question I propose to have the Senate 
vote on. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very well. 

Mr. CONKLING. That when a division is ordered 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This is not debatable. 

Mr. CONKLING. I am not debating. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York will 
* hisy int. 


G. IL appeal from a ruling that after a division has 


been demanded and a count r in that way, and before that 
division has taken place, in the middle of that vote, the Senator 
from Vermont can make any motion. I want the Senator from Ver- 
mont to abide by the rules. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So do J. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the Senator 
toaa Vermont to rise to move a recess before the division was called 

or. 
Mr. CONKLING. No, sir, I absolutely assert the contrary upon my 


veracity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then that would turn the decision 
of the Chair. 

Mr. CONKLING. And the Senator from Vermont has not insisted 
on any such thing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would change the question 
entirely. The Chair understood the case thus: That the ator 
from land moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of exeeutive business, The Chair decided that that motion seemed 
to be carried. The Senator from Vermont states that he rose to move 
a recess. If the Senator from Vermont states that before the call 
was made for a division he moved a recess, the Chair would enter- 
tain the motion. If it was made after, then the Senator from New 
York is correct and the Chair would overrule it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I state exactly this, partly just as the Senator 
from New York has stated it, that after the Chair had said “The 
ayes ap to have it,” somebody called for a division, but before 

o Chair stated the question, and in that state of it exactly, before 
the Chair asked anybody to 1 and before the Senate was divided, 
I rose to move a recess; but I did not rise to move a recess until after 
somebody had said from his seat “I ask for a division.” That, I be- 
lieve, was exactly it. I think our recollection is the same. 

Mr. CONKLING. I donot think we differ essentially. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Upon that statement of the case 
se ee will sustain the point of order raised by the Senator from 

ew Yor 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I would appeal if it did not take too much time. 

Mr. CONKLING. Now let us have the vote on going into execu- 
tive session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont will 
understand the Chair. He understood the Senator from Vermont 
to state that after the Senator from California asked for a division on 
the question, the Senator from Vermont rose to move a recess. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And before the Chair put the question of a divis- 
ion to the Senate. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The call of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia was a question of the decision of the Chair, and therefore the 
question was not settled and the Senate was then dividing. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If that is the unanimous judgment of the Senate, 
we willenforce it all the time, thongh it is clearly against law. But 
I do not care. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair therefore sustains the 
point of order made by the Senator from New York. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Maryland that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. Those who are. in favor 


will * 1 15 a the question.] 

Mr. IND S. If the question is now being put to the Senate, 
the Senate is not dividing, and I move a recess to take place from five 
minutes to six o’clock to eight o'clock. 

Mr. CONKLING. I insist on a division of the Senate and the execu- 
tion of the order of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro The Senate is now dividing on the 

uestion. The Chair is putting the question at the instance of the 
tor from California on the motion of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Would a motion to adjourn be in order? 

The PRESIDENT 5 22 7 75 Not while we are divi $ 
Mr. EDMUNDS. The Chair was putting the question by a viva 


voce vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was putting the ques- 
tion by a viva voce vote. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that a division when we vote viva voce? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was a division. The question 
is on the motion that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The question being put, there were on a division ayes 28, 

Several Senators. Given up.” 

The PRESIDENT m tempore. The ores have it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Did a quorum vote 

The PRESIDENT tempore. No objection was raised. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I raise the question. 

The Piers ah O SAA The Senator states that he raises 
an n The Chair will count the negative side. Those op- 

rise. 

Eight Senators rose in the negative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Twenty-eight in the affirmative and 

ight in the negativo. The ayes have it. 
he Senate 1 proceeded to the consideration of executive 
business. After twelve minutes spent in executive-session the doors 
were meeps and (at six o’clock and two minutes p. m.) the Senate 


adjourn 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, August 10, 1876. 


The House met at twelve o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
I. L. TOWNSEND. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 
Am from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment of the House 
to the resolution of the Senate to print four thousand copies of the 


report of the Special Committee to Investigate the Late tions in 
Mississippi. 
Them also announced that the Senate had di to the 


amendments of the House to the bill (S. No. 1021) allowing the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company to carry the mails in their new iron 
, asked a conference with the House on the di ing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed as conferees on the 
part of the Senate Mr. JONES of Nevada, Mr. Dawes, and Mr. KEY. 
PROTECTION OF RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 
Mr. LORD. I ask unanimous consent to have a resolution read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the right of suffrage prescribed 
is subject to the fifteenth amendment of 
which is as follows: 


the constitutions of the several States 
Constitution of the United States, 


“ARTICLE XV. 


“ SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 


“Spo. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 


right of suffrage is in some of the States, notwithstan the efforts of all 
resisted and controlled by fraud, 3 a 
of the amendment is defeated; and whereas all 
class, or color, are entitled to the protection 
the House of Representati all attempts by fi frau 
erke Jie X Seatac aes exercise of 12 right, of 
y certain, condign, and effectual i 

ne DATA AAT OMS WOR DAE ean at gan E wap Be 
Ea Ana fed aby TTT. i in 
any court having j ction is .. pr eo 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or one death. 

Mr. LORD. I move the adoption of that resolution. 

Mr. KASSON. I second the motion. 

Mr.-CONGER. I object to the resolution. 

Mr. BEEBE. I rise to make a 8 report from the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Navy Department. 

Mr. LO I understand the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CON- 
GER] is willing to withdraw his objection to the resolution. 

Mr. CONGER. I would like to have the resolution read again. 

The preamble and resolution were again read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the consideration 
of the resolution at this time? 

Mr. REAGAN. I simply want tosay that, as I understand, the pre- 
amble affirms a condition of things the existence of which may be 
controverted. If so, I do not want to vote to affirm a state of facts 
of which we have no knowledge. : 

Mr. LORD. The preamble merely declares that “ it is asserted that 
the exercise of the right of suffrage is resisted,” &c. 

Mr. COX. I t to my colleague [Mr. LORD] that he strike out 
the preamble. We should allow the States to take care of this mis- 
chief, which is local. 

Mr. LORD. This 1 has been submitted to a t mamy 
e from the South, among them the distin; ed gentleman 


t 


guish 

m Virginia, [Mr. TUCKER, ] who, though he thought no resolution 
necessary, suggested the first as to the fifteenth amendment. 
The whole ou was added, save one clause, to satisfy southern 
members. 6 resolution simply states the provision of the Consti- 
tution just as it is, and asserts that in the North and the South alike 
there should be protection for the free exercise of the right of suffrage 
under that constitutional provision, of course by the Sta 
State or States should refuse, when further legi on would be neces- 
sary. Ithink the resolution should be adopted unanimously. 

Several MEMBERS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CLYMER. My judgment is that this ought to go to a com- 

ttee. 


Mr. LORD. I demand the previous question, and shall call the 
and nays on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. CLYMER. Pending that I move that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. e 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The demand for the previous question 
takes precedence. 4 

The question being taken on pcp, the demand for the previ- 
ous question, there were—ayes 83, noes 53; no quorum voting. 

e were ordered; and Mr. LORD and Mr. CLYMER were ap- 
po 

Mr. BLAND. I ask that the resolution be read. 

The preamble and resolution were again 


unless a W. 


Mr. BLAND. I think that this proposition ought to be discussed. 

Mr. CLYMER. Is it possible to vote separately upon the preamble 
and the resolution ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is now dividing. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 79, noes 19; no 
quorum voting. 

Mr. BLAND. I call for a further count. 

Mr. HOAR. I make the point of order that the objection that there 
is no quorum can only be made by a gentleman rising in his seat. 

Mr. . Well, I rise in my seat and make the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro re e point of order of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] is very well taken, and if uniformly 
enforced would save the Chair infinite trouble. Gentlemen frequently 
complain that they have not been at brains e the difficulty is 
that they have not arisen from their seats. a gentleman rises in 
his seat to address the Chair, the Chair is very likely to see him. 
The point is made that no quorum has voted upon the count by tellers. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I move a call of the House. 

Mr. HOAR. My point of order is that the objection of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] should be taken by him rising in his 
seat, so that it may be recorded. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has been so done. 

Mr. BLAND. I believe I rose in my seat to object. I simply desire 
that the previous question may be voted down and that we may 
have some discussion upon a resolution of this importance. I do not 
say that I will vote against the resolution. 

_ The SPEAKER pro tempore. The matter is not subject to discus- 
sion now. 

Mr. CLYMER. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. KASSON. Is there any motion in order except to move that 
there be a call of the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion to adjourn is in order, or 
a demand for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KASSON. But not on seconding the demand for the previous 
agen. Consequently I move that there be a call of the Honse. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is correct, only two 
motions are in order, to adjourn and that there be a call of the Hone. 

Mr. CLYMER. I rise to a question of order, and it is that my mo- 
tion to refer was made before the gentleman from New York de- 
manded the previous question. . 

The SPEA pro tempore. It is not inorder pending the demand 
for the previous question, and the gentleman from Iowa declines to 
yield for that 455 sr : 

Mr. KASSON. I ask for a vote on my motion that there be a call 
of the House. 

Mr. HOAR. Iask leave to make a su ion. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] says he desires discussion on the resolu- 
tion and does not know whether he will vote against it or not. I 
suggest to the gentleman from New York to agree by unanimous con- 
sent there shall be discussion on the resolution for half an hour. 

Mr. EDEN. Lobject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This can only proceed by unanimous 
consent. . 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair always entertains such a be 

Mr. EDEN. I object to debate and demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would be glad to entertain 
any proposition, but objection is made and there is a demand for the 
5 order. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Iowa that there be a call of the House. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 69, noes 46. 

So the motion was 1 5 to. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll; and the following members 
failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Bass, Bell, Blackburn, Bliss, Blount, Buckner, 


„Samuel 
D. Burch William P. Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, Cason, Sora, Chapin, 


Chittend Crapo, Culberson, De Bolt, Denisón, Dobbins, 
Ely, Faulkner, Palle A Gibson, Glover, Goode, D obert 
Hays, Hendee, Henkle, ars Hewitt, Hill, Holman, 1 — Hubbell, 
Hunter, Hurlbut, Jenks, Frank Jones, Thomas ‘ones, Kelley, Lamar, 
ders, Lane, Leavenwo Le Moyne, 2 Maish Meade, Milli- 
O'Brien, Oliver, O'Neil, P, John F. 
dall, James B. Reilly, Sobieski Rosa, Scales, 
Sparks, Stowell, Swann, Teese, Martin I. Townsend, Tucker, 
B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, Alexander 8, Wallace, John 
Ward, W. G. Wiley Wells, Wheeler, White, 
ike, Andrew Wi Charles G. Williams, Benja- 
man Wilson, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Woodworth, and Young. 
1 I desire to state that my colleague, Mr. HARTRIDGE, 
is sick in 5 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not time to offer excuses. : 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. s 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair, by unanimous consent, 
will announce the managers of the conference on the part of the 
House on the di ing votes of the two Houses on the bill 55 R. 
No. 1516) to te the issue of artificial limbs to disabled soldiers, 
seaman, and others, as follows: Mr. Rusk, Mr. Rice, and Mr. BAGBY. 
PROTECTION OF RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 


fer EASON Mr. Speaker, how many members have answered to 
eir names 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. One hundred and seventy-three, 
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Mr. KASSON. That is more than a quorum; and therefore I move 
that all further proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 
The motion was to. 

Mr. KASSON. _I now ask that the tellers take their places. 

The SPEAKER tempore. The tellers will resume their places ; 
and the question is on seconding the demand for the previous ques- 


The tellers resumed their places; and the House spa divided. 
Mr. HALE. I notice my amiable friend from New York [Mr. Cox] 


is t and not iS ays dh 
. COX. That side not run the House altogether. I wish to 
8 * 30 friend that I am to vote on this resolution 
. CONGER. I object to debate. 
Mr. COX. Why do you not close up your own side? 
Mr, HALE rose, and his remarks were rendered inaudible to the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The call of the roll shows that one 
hundred and seventy-eight members are present. What is the pleas-- 
ure of the House ? : 

Mr. SAVAGE. I move that further proceedings under the call be 
dis with. And I hope this side of the House will stop this 
filibustering and let us get a vote. 3 

Mr. A’ S. This side of the House is not filibustering. The 
gentleman is mistaken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. SPRINGER in the chair.) Debate 
is not in order. 

Mr. KASSON. There was a remark made which was not heard 
here. Was it not that gentlemen on the other side are not voting? 
Mr. EDEN. Is debate in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not. 
Mr. EDEN. Then I object to debate. 


re by the beating of the 8 rs gavel. Mr. COX. Is the motion to dispense with further proceedings un- 
SP. R pro tempore. from Maine is entirely der the call debatable? y 
out of order. The SPEAKER pro tempore. Itis not. 


Mr. COX. I do not vote at the dictation of the other side. 
Mr. HALE. I hope the gentleman will be allowed to go on. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must insist on order in the 


Mr. COX. I would like to say that this side of the House is ready 
1 85 for the resolution. It is a little demagogical, but we will vote 
‘or 


Hall: Cries of “ Regular order!“ 
Mr. COX. When gentlemen are called to order, are they not com- COX. Let us come to a vote on the resolution. 
pelled to be seated f 


The question being taken on the motion of Mr. SAVAGE to dispense 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. bie! oes requested to take their seats, | with farther proceedings under the call, it was agreed to. 
and the gentleman from Maine be kind enough to resume his| The SPE. R tempore. The question is on seconding the de- 
mand for the previous question on the resolution submit by the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Lorp;] on which question tellers 
were ordered. . 

Mr. EDEN. I wish to make an excuse for an absent member. My 
colleague from Illinois, Mr. CAULFIELD, is detained from the House 
on account of sic 

Mr. McCRARY. I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentleman on 
a question of order. 

. McCRARY. Before the House divides, I ask that Rule 31 be 
read by the Clerk. 7 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read Rule 31. 
The Clerk read as follows : 


seat. 

Mr. HALE. If the Chair will be kind enough, I will say that I 
have known the question raised before, and that is the reason why I 
raised it now. 

1 5 ee e n 

e SPEAKER tempore. gentleman m 0 ou 
of order himself. N 

Mr. EDEN. Have I not a right to make a point of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. You have, but only from your own 
seat. The Chair has requested gentlemen to take their seats. 

On the question of seconding the demand for the previous ques- 
tion, the tellers report—ayes 90, noes 21. 

Several MEMBERS. No quorum. 

Mr. KASSON. Let gentlemen who make the point that there is no 


orum rise from their seats. A. Every member who shall be in the House when the question is put shall give 
A his unless the House shall excuse him. AN moti member 
Mr. REAGAN. [I rise in my place and make the point that no quo- voting shall be made before Gis Howke divides, eh REMA tha call of te yen aud 
yum has voted. nays is commenced; and the question shall then be taken without debate. 


Mr. KASSON. Then n is left but again to move a call of the 
House, if gentlemen on that side will not vote. 

Mr. YEATES. They are following your example of the other day. 

The SPEAKER pro 8 The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kas- 
80N] moves a call of the House. 

The question being taken, there were —ayes 85, noes 30. 

So a call of the House was ordered. 
F The Clerk will proceed to call the 
roll. d 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

Mr. LORD. Iask ous consent that I may make a very brief 
statement in regard to this resolution, 

Mr. SAVAGE. I object. 

Mr. KASSON. There is no objection to that from this side of the 


ouse. 

Mr. LORD. I want to call the attention of the House for a moment 
to what I consider a grave misapprehension in regard to this resolu- 
tion. I therefore ask unanimous consent to make a brief statement. 

Mr. HEREFORD. I object. s 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Virginia 
objects to debate. 

. LORD. Allow me only one word of explanation. 

Mr. HEREFORD. We do not want any explanation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the demand for the previous question will 
be withdrawn so that discussion may be allowed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. What is the point of order of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa ? 
Mr. MoCRART. I desired to have the rule read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The rule has been read. 
Mr. McCRARY. That is all I desired. 
The question recurred upon seconding the demand for the previous 
uestion. i 
; Mr. COX. I rise to a question of order. The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. McCrary] has had the rule read in relation to this matter for ` 
A, pak one and I think the order ought to be enforced. My point of 
er is that the gentlemen upon the other side of the House shall be 
repren to vote as well as gentlemen upon this side. [Cries of “ Re- 
gular order!“ l 
The SP R pro tempore. The Chair cannot require members 
on either side of the House to vote. 
Mr. CONGER. Before the Chair decides the point of order 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Debate is not in order. 
Mr. CONGER. Irise to 7 7597 to the point of order raised by the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cox. ] 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The eee is not in order. 
Renewed cries of “ Regular order!“ 
8 were ordered; and Mr. LORD and Mr. CLYMER were ap- 
verhe House divided; and the tellers reported -ayes 133, noes 18. 
So the previous question was seconded. 


Cries of “ order!” The main question was then ordered to be put. 
. SPRING I am satisfied there will be no opposition to this | The question recurred on the preamble and resolution. 
resolution if it is understood. Mr. RASSON. Upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 
ote of “ Regular order !”] wG The yeas and nays were ordered. 
SPE. pro tem The Chair must insist on gentlemen | Mr. CLYMER. I ask a division of the vote on the preamble and 


ng order. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following members 
failed to answer to their names: 


resolution. 
Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Will not the question be first upon agree- 
to the resolution and then upon the preamble? 


Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Bell, Blackburn, Bliss, Blount, John Young Brown, e SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly the question must first be 

e Corus bee Ge pesson, | taken upon the resolution and then the aa 
Denison, Dobitns ins, Cowan, Crapo, Culberson, Darrall, De Bolt, | Mr, HOAR. I desire to inquire whether in a case where the pre- 
farrison, ze, Hatcher, Ha. | amble and resolution are so intimately connected that the resolution 


3 i 
teen tae Her ndee, H hs, 1 Hat Hil, Hi Hubbell, 
Ne tomas Je Jones, Kelley, Knott, Lamar, M. 
Oliver, 5 Kell. Phelps’ Faun Phili Biaisted, Platt, Powell, Pur 1 
Sobieski Schumaker, Seelye, Smalls Southard, Sparks, Stowell, Swann’ 

d, Tue z Gilbert C. 


will have no sense and will be ungrammatical if the preamble be 
stricken out a demand for a division is in order? À . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands this question 
to be divisible. 

Mr. COX. Will the House vote first upon the resolution or upon 
the preamble ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House will vote first upon the 
resolution and then upon preamble. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Hi „ That all attempts b; fran 
CCC 

ce co) 
and that 8 — which has heretofore 8 that may hereafter occur 
in which violence or murder has been or shall be committed by one race or class 
N * h 6 —— 
n an 0 

be pe punishable by fine or imprisonment or one demanding the penalty of death. 

Mr. COX. I ask my colleague from New York [Mr. Lorp] to al- 
low me to offer an amendment in the nature of a proviso to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. KASSON and Mr. CONGER objected. 

Mr. COX. I shall vote for the resolution as it stands, but I prefer 
to offer an amendment to it. 

Mr. CONGER. I objéct to debate. 

The question was taken on agreeing to the resolution; and there 
were—yeas 174, nays 2, not voting 109; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Ainsworth, Anderso Atkins, Bagby, A. Bagley, 
r 
Wi 


Clark Kenta Jobn B. Clark, jr., of Misso lymer, Cochrane, Conger, 

Cook, Cox, Crounse- Cutler, Danford Darra Davis De . Dibrell, Durand, Dar 

ham, es, Eden, E, 

Ee W. Harris, John T. Harris, Hartzell, 
. 0 8 

Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hoar, Holman, Hooker, 

Landers, Lane, Lapham, Lawrence, 


Rainey, Rea, John Reilly, James B. 4 Rice, 


e el. Robbins, gloton, Sinnickson, reason, tone, Tar A. Her Smith, Walt 


iam E. Smith, Spencer, 28 „Strait, Stenger, Stevenson, 
a pan hoone ph. Washington To 


Thomas, See y, Van Vor. 
hes, John L. Vance, Robert B. Vance, Waddell, Wait, W. 
Whitthorne, W eng Bt a Alpheus 8. jams, James James D. 
Williams, Jeremiah N. Williams, B. Williams, Willis, W. James 
Wilson, and Yeates—174, 

NAYS—Messrs. Bland and Regan 

NOT VOTING—Messrs, Ab! Adams, Bass, Ball Blackburn, Boel Come 
John Young Brown, Buckner, Samuel D. illiam P. Caldwell, Camp- 
bell, Candler, Cason, Caulfield, 17 — Chittenden, Collins, Cowan, Crapo, Culber- 
son, De Bolt, Den Dobbins, Dunnell, Ellis, Ely, Fuller, Gibgon, 
Glover, Goode, Robert ton, R. Harris, Harrison, Hartridge, 


n, Henry 
Hatcher, Hathorn, Hays, Hendee, Henkle, Abram S. Hewitt, Hill, Hoge, Hoskins, 
Frank Jon ey, Roots, Lamar, sone Landers, 
Leavenworth, Le Moyne, sankey, eade, Milliken, Mills, Money, Neal, O 
ONeill, Page, Phelps, John F. Philips, William A. Phill Plaisted, Platt, 
Powell, Purman, Randall, bieski Rose, Seyler, Schumaker, Beas. Smalls, Sonth- 


ard, Sparks, Stowell, Swann, T Throckmorton. Martin L Townsend, Tucker, 
Waldron, Charles Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, Alexander 8. Waaler Log 
W. Wal „ Walsh, Ward, a G. Wiley Wells, Wheeler, 
Whitehouse, Wike, Andrew Williams, Charles G. Williams, Wilson, 
Woodburn, Woodworth, and Young—109. 


ood, jr., Fernando Wood, 
So the resolution was agreed to. 
During the roll-call the following announcements were made: 
Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. My colleague, Mr. WALLING, is absent by 
leave of the House. 


Mr. WILLIS. Iam paired with my colleague, Mr. LEAVENWORTH, 
but I yoted “ay,” because Mr. LEAVENWORTH if present would have 
voted “ay.” I desire further to state that my colleague, Mr. BLISS, 
is absent by leave of the House. 

Mr. ATKINS. My colleague, Mr. Young, is detained at his room 
by sickness. 

Mr. SPENCER. My coll es, Mr. GIBSON and Mr. ELLIS, are 
absent. If present they would vote “ ro 85 

Mr. CONGER. My coll es, Mr. WALDRON and Mr. HUBBELL, 
are 3 leave of the House, If present they would vote “ ay. 

Mr. STRAIT. My colleague, Mr. DUNNELL, is absent by leave of 
the House. If 77 75 he would vote“ ay” é 

Mr.MacDOUGALL. My colleague, Mr. ADAMS, is necessarily absent 
from the House. If present he would vote “ ay.” 

Mr. STEVENSON. My colleague, Mr. CAMPBELL, is absent by leave 
of the House. If present he would “ay.” 

Mr. HARTZELL. My coll e, Mr. SPARKS, is absent by leave of 
the House. If present he would vote “ay.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. LORD moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was to. 

The question recurred upon adopting the preamble. 

Mr. BANKS. I make the point of order that the previous question 
has not been ordered upon the preamble. -+ 

2 HOAR. The previous question was ordered upon the whole 
subject. 

. BANKS. That cannot be under the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that the 
previous question was ordered npon the preamble and the resolution. 

Mr. KASSON. And the yeas and nays were ordered on both; and 
after they were ordered a division of the question was demanded. 

Mr. BANKS. The preamble is open to amendment until the reso- 
lution has been disposed of. The previous question, which has been 


ordered, cannot apply to this preamble, and it is at this moment open 


to amendment. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to lay the preamble on the table. 

Mr. BANKS. The rule is explicit upon the point I have stated. 

Mr. HOAR. My colleague cites in re; to this preamble the 
tice of the House in reference to the title of a bill. It never has been 
held in this House when the previous question was ordered on an 
entire matter, and had been partly executed, some one having de- 
manded a division of the question, that the previous question did not 
apply to the rest of the subject, in this case to tħe preamble. 

. GARFIELD. The point made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Banks] applies only to the title of a bill, and not to 
the preamble of a resolution. This is a resolution with a preamble, 
and the previous question was ordered upon the whole subject. The 
fact that it is a divisible proposition does not make any difference as 
to the point whether the previous question ordered by the House 
covers the whole matter. However, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] has moved to lay the preamble on the table. 

Mr. B. The statement of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GAR- 
FIELD] is not correct, because the rule of the House relates specifically 
to a resolution, and declares that the adoption of the previous ques- 
tion does not cover the preamble of the resolution. I will read if the 


Fos- en desires it. It will be found on page 164 of the Digest and 


as follows: 


The preamble is not covered by the previous question ordered upon the of 
the resolution, UR 8 


I make the point at this time, because it is impossible for the House 
by ordering the previous question upon the resolution to deprive 
itself of the power of am . ha preamble, until the question upon 
the resolution has been deci 

Mr. KASSON, Iwill ask the Clerk to read the record of the motion 


| submitted by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LORD] in reference 


to the previous question. 
Mr. COX. I believe debate is not in order pending the motion to 


lay upon the table. 

Mr BLAND. I withdraw that motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion to lay on the table was 
not entertained by the Chair, because at the time the gentleman from 


Massachusetts [Mr. Banks] had the floor upon of pone of order. 

Mr. BANKS. Ido not care about the point of order particularly, 
and will withdraw it. 

Mr. COX. I ask the Chair, whether or not a separate vote can be 
had upon the different whereases in this bill? 

Mr. KASSON. I want the point of order decided, and I ask that 
the Clerk read the record of the call for 8 question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk read from the journal. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Lo unanimous consent, submitted the ble and resolu- 
idee e e 


Mr. KASSON. That covers the whole. 
The Clerk continued to read as follows: 


the roll having been called, the following · named members failed to answer 
to their names. 


Mr. KASSON. That is not important. 

Mr. GARFIELD. The Chair will see that in distinct terms the pre- 
vious question was ordered on the preamble and resolution, or, in the 
words of the Journal, “on the same.” 

Mr. McCRARY. I think the point of order of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Banks] was made too late. The time to have 
made that point was when the previous question was called on the 
preamble and resolution. 

Mr. COX. Would it be in order at this time to make a parliament- 


inqui ent to this matter? 

“Sine BPRARER pro tempore. It would. 

Mr. COX. My inquiry is whether the question upon these various 
whereases in the preamble is divisible? 

The SPEAKER pro 8 7 50 It is. 

Mr. COX. The reason I ask that is 

Mr. CONGER. I object to debate. 

Mr. MILLS, Is an amendment to this preamble now in order 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not. The Chair will decide the 

int of order raised by the puren from Massachusetts, [Mr. 

ANKS.] The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lorp] having moved, 
as appears by the record, the previous question upon the preamble 
and resolution, the previous question applies to both re tions. 
If he had demanded the previous question on the resolution al 
then the previous question would have applied only to that, The 
House, however, has ordered the main question to be now put upon - 


both the preamble and resolution. 
Mr. N. I call for the yeas and nays on the adoption of the 
preamble, r 


Mr. COX. I call for a division of the question, so that a separate 
vote may be taken on each clause of the preamble. 
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The preamble was again read, as follows : 


Whereas the right of suffrage prescribed by the constitutions of the several States 
is N . e fifteenth amendment to Constitution of the United States, 
which is as WS: 


“ ARTICLE XV. 


“Srcrion 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitade. 


“SEO, 2. ‘The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate leg- 


... ͤ ͤ ae, Wie TIRUS OE Sairame, 90) pepasoee See TANIRA 
should be faithfully maintained and observed by the United States and the several 
States and the citizens the: Bay elroy pad teeta ee mine reste ies ae 


intimi: vio- 


whereas 


Mr. COX. I had proposed to ask a division so as to have a sepa- 
rate vote on that part of the preamble which makes an assertion of 
certain facts, because that assertion is not considered as absolutely 
true, But I withdraw that call for a division. 

Mr. LORD. The preamble makes no affirmation of facts; it merely 
declares that “it is asserted,” &c. 

Several members objected to debate. , : 

The question was taken on agreclng to the preamble; and there 
were—yeas 125, nays 31, not voting 129; as follows: 

essrs, Ainsworth, Anderson, Ashe, Atkins, Bagby, John H. Æ a 
H. Baker, Ballou, Banks, Banning, Blair, ey, R. 
Brown, Horatio C. Burchard, Burleigh, Cannon, Caswell, Cate, Conger, Crounse, 
Cutler, Danford, aro Buran. Eames, Evans, ley, Fort, 
i e H el Goodin, Gunter, wW = Dinie ang 
kina. House, Hurlbut, Hyman, Thomas L. Jones, Joyos Kasson, Kehr 
g. Franklin 
L. Magoon, Maish, 

Miller, Monroe, organ 
Pratt, Rainey, Rea, John y, 


Rusk, Sam Savage, 
ith, nay heey Strait, Stenger, 


orton, Packer, Ser 


Hereford, Goldsmi 
ice, William M. Robbins, 


ton. 1 Rice, 
John L. Vance, Waddell, and Jeremiah 
Boobe Boll, Blackburn, Blisa. Blount, Jobn Y. 
urn, ouni 
Borchardt P. Caldwell Campbell Candler, Cason, Caulfield, Chapin, Chit- 
tenden, John B. Clark; Ir. of Missouri, Collins, Cowan, 
berson, Darrall, De Bolt, Denison, Dobbins, rags ong oy y; 
Fuller, Gause, Gibson, Glover, Goode, Robert Hamilton, enry R. Harris, 
John T. Harris, Ha Hartridge, Hatcher, Hathorn, Hays, Hendee, Henkle, 
i 1 Hi 5 
ones, Kelley, Knott, 
See e Wiliam & Phi P 
ohn F. 3 
Eshnmaker Seclve, Sheatley, Emalia, Southard, Sigler, Beal Teese, 
er, ye, Sheakley, wW wann, 
Martin L Townsend, Tucker Waldron, Charles C. B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, 
Alexander S. Wallace, Jobn W. Wa! Walling, Walsh, Ward, Warren, Erastus 
Wells, G. Wiley Wells, Wheeler, Williams, Charles 
. Williams, D. William , Alan Wood, jr., Fer- 


es, Schleicher, 


So the preamble was adopted. 

During the roll-call the following announcements were made: 

Mr. HEREFORD. My colleague, Mr. FAULKNER, is quite sick to- 
day, and is therefore absent. A 

HOUSE. My colleague, Mr. YOUNG, is detained from the House 
by sickness. 

Mr. WILLIS. Iam paired with my colleague, Mr. LEAVENWORTH. 
If he were here he would vote as I have done, “ay.” My colleague, 
Mr. Buiss, is absent by order of the House. If here he would vote 
“ay, 


Mr. STENGER. My colleague, Mr. JENES, is absent by leave of the 


ouse. 
Mr. SCALES. Iam paired with tba aenema from Massachusetts, 
Mr. SEELYE. If he were here he would yote “ay,” and I should vote 
“no, i 

Mr. FOSTER. Iam paired with my colleague, Mr. WALLING, I 
presume that if he were present he would vote “ ay,” as I haye. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. LORD moved to reconsider the vote by which the preamble 
was 2 and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CLAIM OF TILTON, WHEELWRIGHT & co. 
Mr. BEEBE. I desire to make a privileged report from the Com- 


mittee on ditures in the Navy Department. The committee 
have di me to report the testimony taken by them, together 
with the report of the majority and the views of the minority, with 


reference thereto. I ask for the reading of the resolutions appended 


to the re of the majority. 
Mr. HALE. I rise to Sak a point of order. I presume that the 


gentleman from New York [Mr. BEEBE] introduces this report claim- 
ing that it comes under the resolution which was adopted on Monday 


last. My point is that it does not come under that resolution and is 
not embraced in it. 

I do not know whether the present occupant of the chair [Mr. 
SPRINGER in the oaair | was s peon and appreciated the whole force 


of the rule adopted on onday. The object songht and attained 
by that rule, which was agreed upon, as will be remembered, after a 
day’s filibustering, was that committees which had not reported (and 
I ask the attention of the Chair to this as a cardinal point) should 
be allowed to report. The Chair will remember that through the 
whole of that sometimes boisterous day especial significance was 
laid upon the importance of having both the majority and minority 
reports from a committee come in at the same time. Discussion upon 
that point swayed from one side to the other; largely between my 
friend from New York [Mr. Cox] and myself. Finally, coming to- 
gether as we did in a spirit of fairness, that rule was established. 

And its object, Mr. Speaker, was that all committees which had not 
reported should be allowed to get their reports before the House and 
before the country on certain conditions. The report submitted b 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Pen does not in any rega 
come under the principles which were establi by that resolution. 
His is a report which has been already presented, upon which subject 
a minority report has also been presented; and the two have been 
printed, gone to the country, and recommitted to the committee 
not to be brought back by a motion to reconsider. This case was not 
affected, I claim, by the rule that we adopted; and, to show that, I 
call the attention of the Chair to a part of the colloquy which took 
place on that day. 

The point had come up as to when the rule established should ap- 
ply. Here is the RECORD : 

Mr. Hate. Then let it be understood that this agreement is prospective, not 

ve, 

Mr. SPRINGER— 

The present incumbent of the chair— 

And also that where the and 
cate taunt tet ͤ T Cat ee enen SE 

Mr. Hate. Certainly. 

Mr. Yeates. The arrangement to date from this day. 

Mr. Hate. From this day. 

BEEBE— 


Raising then the question raised now— 

How will that arrangement affect the cases where the majority and the minont; 
reports have been ted and recommitted, not io be beak back aa a ES 
A Could not those committees report at any time, the minority being 
Me Yeates. They have already reported. 

Showing what the view was then, that these were outside of the 
scope of the resolution. 

Mr. Warr. Icannot see the embarrassment the gentleman from New York 3 
BEEBE] speaks of. If the majority and the minority are both ready to report, 
they can report at any time. 

Below on the same page, after the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox] read the proposition as agreed to, I find this: 

Mr. Harz. That is a fair ition, and unless that can be agreed to there is 
no use in talking any furthier shoud it. ne 

The proposition stated to be fair is this: 

“Resolved, That the investigating committees may have leave to rt during th 
remainder of this session at ony time after forty eight hours from the time the Goa 
mittee have agreed to their report and submi the same to the minority, who shall 
have leave at the same time to submit their views to the House; but if minority 
8 from the meeting of the committee then notice shall be given in the House 


Mr. BEEBE. Will there be objection to adding that in all cases where both the 
majority and minority are ready both reports may be made at any time? 
Showing the gentleman himself wanted something more added to 
the rule to bring his committee in. 
Mr, Cox. N Photon gx te dren” 7 
Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois. I object to that with closed doors. 
Mr. BEEBE. CTC 
Mi Boson Te Shore Oan x the majority and minority are both read 
8 there o Where au 
to their reporting at any time z; 7 Mrd y 
Showing again he did not consider his committee came in under the 
rule, but must come in, if at all, under the proposition that both the 
majority and minority are ready; then it could come in. 
Mr. Hatz. Of course there is no objection to that. This agreement does not 
apply to such a case as that. 


And there, Mr. § er, the question was left, clearly showing at 
the time it was understood both by the House and, as I believe it 
must have been, by the Speaker that the rule as established was for 
the purpose of bringing in the repor of committees who had no o 
ee of getting before the House and the country on forty-eight 

ours’ notice. But in no regard did it apply to a case where a com- 
mittee had got in and had its report printed and the views of the 
minority printed; and both reports were recommitted, not to be 
brought back on a motion to reconsider. 

As to the other proposition, the gentleman from New York ited 
at that time whether the committee may report when both sides are 
ready and the question came up. I do not raise that now. I raise 
the point, and ask the ruling of the Chair on it, as to whether the 
agreement we made on Monday last does include committees which 
had already reported and their reports sent back, not to be brought 
back on a motion to reconsider. I understand at the time that it did 
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not. What I have read of the colloquy shows members, so: under- 
stand it. The gentleman from New York cannot have otherwise un- 
derstood it, because he claimed they came in in another way. It was 
so left in the agreement submitted by the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Cox] which was then adopted by the House, and it was under- 


stood it did not embrace such gases. It was an important ment, 
and it must be construed strictly, as the lawyer in the chair must 
know. 
Mr. BEEBE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine has stopped 
short of the resolution which was finally adopted as the result of the 
roceedings had on the occasion to which he has alluded. I did en- 
1 5555 during the progress of the discussion to have it distinctly un- 
derstood that the proposition should include those committees where 
re have been submitted and recommitted with an order to be 
printed, not to be brought back, &c. Lwasstruggling throughout for 
what I believe I obtained on that occasion: priority over committees 
where no reports had been madeat all. I stated then that this com- 
mittee had upon their report. I stated that this minority re- 
had been submitted here and had been printed by order of the 
ouse, 
Now, sir, I claim, independently of the resolution adopted on that 
occasion, the intendment, the necessary construction of the langua 
the discussion on that day, bears me out in the claim 
that I could have reported at any moment after that understandin 
had been reached; and, desiring to exercise abundant caution, I plan 
myself on the resolution which the gentleman has carefully refrained 
from reading. 
I ask the clerk to read the resolution adopted as the final deter- 
mination of the discussion had on Monday. 
Mr. HALE. That is what I just read, 
Mr. BEEBE. I did not hear the gentleman read it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the investigation committees may have leave to report during the 
remainder of this session at any time after forty-eight hours’ notice from the time 
the committee have agreed to the report and submiitted the same to the minority, 
who shall have leave at the same time to submit their views to the House; and 
bred minority is absent from the meeting, said notice of the same shall be given in 


Mr. BEEBE. According to my recollection the gentleman from 
Maine did not read that resolution. 

Mr. HALE. Why, yes; I did. 

Mr. BEEBE. That is a matter of recollection, and it is not impor- 
tant. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it will be seen that the resolution clearly author- 
izes all committees to report where there had been a submission of 
the views of the majority to the minority e ht hours before the 
re is sought or attempted to be introduced. 
without submitting anything to the minority in a case of this kind 
we had a right to Topor at any time. But the committee was called 
together. The gentleman who submits the views of the minority 
accepted notice then, and he will accept it now. He was notified 
more than forty-eight hours ago. And under any possible construc- 
tion this committee is now authorized and entitled to report. I do 
not care to take up further time of the House in the discussion of a 
P ition which to me seems so clear and plain. 

. YEATES, As the gentleman from Maine has alluded to me, I 
wish to state what I consider to be the agreement that we entered 
into prior to the adoption of that resolution. 

I understood, Mr. S er, from the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] that the objection raised on his side of the House was to any 
report being brought in here where the minority would not have the 
opportunity of being heard. And to prevent that, resort was had to 
calls of the House, by which considerable delay was occasioned. 

Finally, for the purpose of allowing the minority the opportunity to 
be heard, as he requested—and if you look back to the gentleman’s 
remarks you will see he so stated it—the resolution of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cox] was offered and adopted, giving the mi- 
nority the relief they sought. I said that certain reports had already 
been made, and the reason I said that was this: These reports having 
been made to the House, the minority reports being in as well as the 
majority re no advantage could be taken of the minority; and 
therefore they were not included in this agreement. That was what 
I meant, and I meant nothing else, 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] distinctly stated that what 
he wanted was that the minority should have a fair chance of being 
heard, and that no report should be brought in here at the end of the 
session or at any time when the minority could not be heard; and I 
was willing to adopt his views on that subject, not believing it was 
the design of any one to prevent the minority of a committee bein 
heard. object was to give full guarantee that the minority shoul 
be heard; but where reports had been made, the majority making a 
report and the minori sue report, wherefore should we have 
any delay, both sides having n fully represented? I think that 

_ Was the true meaning of the resolution offered by the 
New York, [Mr. e and that I think was the 
of the House in adopting it. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. YEATES, I will hear the gentleman. - 

Mr. HALE. Did the gentleman from North Carolina [ Mr. YEATES] 
realize, at that time, that what was wanted was that committees 


tleman from 
understanding 


y position was that | un 


that had not got into the House should get in? Does he not bear in 
mind that those committees that had got in here had had their op- 
portunity? They come in with their reports and have them printed 
and they go to the country, and then they, themselves ask that the 
reports be recommitted, which is done on the customary order, not to 
be brought back on a motion to reconsider, It was not those com- 
mittees that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] or any gen- 
tleman, I take it, sought to get at by this resolution. ose commit- 
tees had been in, had reported, had got their reports before the pub- 
15 un was another class of committees we were wrangling about on 
onday. 

Mr. YEATES. I will answer the gentleman’s question. I under- 
stood the whole point made upon this question to be that the minor- 
ities of committees that had not made reports should have an oppor- 
tunity of being heard. 

Mr. HALE. That was it. 

Mr. YEATES. But I did not understand that it prevented are 
being taken up that had already been made where the minority 
been heard, for the gentleman said his object was not to prevent re- 
pote of committees or action upon them, but to protect minorities. 

hat was the ground the gentleman took, 

Mr. COX. I wish to ask the gentleman from Maine whether he 
desires by this point of order to obstruct the reports of a majority 
and a minority of a committee coming in where there is perfect ac- 
cord between the majority and the minority? If he does not mean 
that, what can he mean? 

Mr. HALE, Let me tell the gentleman what I mean. 

Mr. COX. In a moment. Now the gentleman disavowed that the 
other day. And our basis of ment was precisely this: Tho 
only contest on that side of the House was that the minority should 
have sufficient notification. That was our agreement. We 
as the record shows, where the majority and minority did agree to 
report, whether the reports were recommitted or otherwise, no con- 
test should be made. 

Mr. HALE. Now let me answer the gentleman’s question. I do 
not propose where the majority and minority of the committee have 
agreed upon a report outside of this resolution which was adopted 
on Monday and where they ask a consideration of their reports to ob- 
ject, but what I do object to is that the gentleman should attempt to 

ring in this report under that resolution ; he can come in outaille of 
the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair then understands the gen- 
tleman from Maine to withdraw his point of order. 


Mr. HALE. No, Linsist on the point of order if the re rt be pressed 
under this resolution, I will not object to the introduction of the 
that 


jority and minority reports where both parties have 
r this resolution the report of. the gentleman from 
(Mr. Bezne] is notin order. 

The SP R pro tempore. Is the gentleman from New York de- 
sirous to report these resolutions independently of the resolution ` 
adopted on Monday last? The Chair need not decide on the point of 
order raised by the gentleman from Maine. 1 

Mr. HALE. Certainly, if the gentleman does not claim to report 
it under the resolution I will al ise the point of order. 

Mr. BEEBE. I claim the pe ilege, to make this report under the 
resolution adopted on Monday last, which was clear and explicit. 
I claim that under the unwritten agreement of the House, as man- 
ifested by the discussion at the time, I had a right to report at any 
time. In witness of that fact I will call the attention of the House 
to what occurred on that occasion. I desire, inasmuch as the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. HALE] has reiterated the statement that he had 
no objection to the majority and minority reports being presented at 
the same time, I want to hold up the gentleman’s own action upon 
that occasion as a mirror in which he can see his present action. 

I call 5 to the ree that, hen ist committee made their 
report they asked it shoul a special order by agreement, and that 
was objected to by the gen:leman from Maine. In view of that 
objection the committee could do nothing more than that which 
he was willing to allow them to do, and that was to present their 
report and have it printed and recommitted to the committee, not to 
be brought back by motion to reconsider, as the parliamen: phrase 
is. Now, L wish the Chair to understand the committee c the 
right to report these resolutions without reference to the resolution 

opted on Monday last, and, further, they claim the right to report 
it pacer, that resolution; the terms of which are too explicit to be 
disput 3 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. It is clear that under the rules of the 
House the gentleman has no right to submit a report from a standing 
committee of the House at this time ; andif the gentleman from New 
York has a right to report now he derives that right from the order 
made by the Honse on Monday. That order has read, and it is 
not necessary that the Chair should now read it again. That reso- 
lution unquestionably was intended to embody the sense of the House; 
and it is not necessary to consult the debates preceding its adoption, 
in order to construe it, unless its language is susceptible of two con- 
structions or is of doubtful meaning. But this is not the case, The 
order, or resolution, provides that investigation committees may re- 
pss at any time after forty-eight hours from the time the committee 
ve agreed to report and submitted the same to the minority, and 
this committee having agreed upon their report have a right to re- 
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port now. Then, if forty-eight hours’ notice has been given to the 
arisen that the majority report will be submitted to the House, of 
course they have a right to make the report. The Chair does not 
know what is the fact in reference to that matter. 

Mr. BEEBE. I stated that to be the fact; and the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. BAKER,] who represents the minority of the com- 
mittee, aud 7 4 5 are not at all at variance upon that question. 

The SP. pro tempore. That being the case, the Chair will 
overrule the point of order. The Chair does not know whether this 
report now submitted to the House has ever been submitted to the 
House before and been recommitted. It comes to the House now as 
the report of a committee under the new order of Monday last. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the Chair allow the minority to speak on that 
point, as was done yesterday ? 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. This report was made from the Ist of 
August, and was ordered to be printed. We have submitted our re- 
port; and the only object, as I understand it, now on the part of the 
chairman is that at this time the two reports may be discussed. Now 
I have no ambition to engage in such a discussion. The reports were 
submitted te the House and ordered to be printed before the arrange- 
ment on Monday last was made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then the Chair understands that the 
report is in order, and the Clerk will read the resolution reported 
by the eit’ of the committee. 

Mr. H. . Where is the minority report? It should also be be- 
fore the House. 

The SPEAKER ab tem The Clerk will first read the resolu- 
tions reported by the majority of the committee. 

Mr. HALE. This is a matter cognate to what has engrossed a great 
deal of the time of the House, and I do not see that there is any need 
for further discussion upon it. It is p that the two reports 
shall go to the country ra earn I can if I choose call for the read- 
ing of both reports, which will take up the most of the day; but it 
seems to me that in the cases of other investigations, and notably so 
in the investigation into naval affairs and the real-estate pool and 
Jay Cooke & Cos indebtedness, of which the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. GLOVER] is chairman, their 1 were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and I think that this report should take 
the same reference. 

Mr. BEEBE. This committee comes here with the 2 report 
recommending positive action by the House, and it is the desire of 
the majority of that committee to get an expression of opinion from 


the House in reference to the several resolutions attached to the | fl 


majority report. That was my object in requesting that the resolu- 
tions might be read. If the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] de- 
sires to inform himself by having these reports read in full after the: 
haye been before this House for more than a week, and on file in the 
document-room, where he could have secured a copy at any time, it 
will not take forty minutes to read both reports. at I desire is 
action at this time upon the resolutions. 

Mr. HALE. Do the minority of the committee submit a resolution? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that the mi- 
nority submit no resolution. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I think there is one thing which does not 
seem to be properly understood by the House relative to the right of 
a committee -having leave to report at any time. There are various 
committees that can report at any time, notably these investigat 
committees and committees of conference, &c. But I do not under- 
stand that that gives those committees the unquestioned right to 
have their reports considered by the House at the time when sub- 
mitted unless there is no other business before the House. 

Now this House has under consideration at this time as unfinished 
business the motion of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] to re- 
consider the vote referring the President's e on the sundry 
eivil appropriation bill to the Committee on Appropriations. On that 
unfini usiness the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TOWN- 
SEND] had the floor yesterday and yielded to a motion to adjourn. 
Now there is no doubt at-all about the right to enter a motion to re- 
consider or the right to report at any time of these investigating 
committees, or the 1 a of a committee of conference to report even 
in the midst of other business before the House. But that other busi- 
ness must first be disposed of in some manner before the report of an 
inv ting committee can be considered. If this motion to recon- 
sider, which is now the unfinished business, was di of, then 
anybody could raise the question of consideration upon the report of 
an investigating committee. But the House adjourned on yesterday 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. TOWNSEND] on the floor, 
and he undoubtedly has now the right to finish his remarks on that 
question of high privilege, almost the highest known to the House, 


before the gentleman from New York [Mr. BEEBE] can demand con- 
sideration of his report. That is the point of order I make. 
Mr. BEEBE. en a committee is authorized to report at any 


time, it is authorized to make its report for action and for considera- 
tiorf. Such is the universal, unvarying practice of this House. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Will the gentleman refer to some instance 
of that kind? 

Mr. BEEBE. When the Committee on Appropriations report a bill 
it is for action. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. No; it is for reference to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


ing | decide it upon its merits. 


Mr. BEEBE. The whole trouble rests here. This committee has 
recommended the removal of a high officer of this Government, and 
the other side of the House dare not face the music on the record 


made, 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. We do not know that; we have not heard 
the resolutions read yet. ‘ 

Mr. HALE. I think the gentleman has no reason to say that this 
side of the House is afraid of any recommendations from the other side. 
There have been other recommendations made, and I do not think 
this side of the House has shown any fear to meet them. 

Mr. HURLBUT. Is there any doubt in the mind of the Speaker 
as to the point of order raised by the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. 
WILSON! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentleman 
from Illinois, [Mr. HURLBUT.] 

Mr. HURLBUT. I presume there can be no question about it. The 
business of the highest privilege now is the unfinished business of yes- 
terday, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TOWNSEND] is 
entitled to the floor on that business; there can be no question about 
that. I understand that he is now ready to take the floor, 

Mr. LAWRENCE. It has been repeatedly decided by the Speaker 
that the unfinished business takes ence of everything ë 

Mr. BEEBE. I desire to state that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. TOWNSEND] came to me this morning and spoke in refer- 
ence to this matter. I stated to him that we desired action on this 
report, and that in m 3 unless much time was desired by 

entlemen on their side of the House, it would not involve any great 

saet of time to enable the House to come to a conclusion upon it. 

WILSON, of Iowa. A single word. I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of antagonizing the gentleman from New York, [Mr. BEEBE ;] I 
never do that. I merely want it distinctly understood how we shall 
proceed with these highly privileged questions which we have so 
many of. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TOWNSEND] de- 
sires to withdraw his claim to the floor at this time, I have no objec- 
tion at all, and I am willing to vote on any resolution that may come 
before the House. But we must observe our rules of practice here, 
or we will get so badly mixed up as not to know what we are about. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. The pending question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] to reconsider 
the vote by which the message of the President on the sundry civil 
ap vip bill was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

. BEEBE. That is not the pending question whils {havo the 
oor. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. Upon that question I am en- 
titled to the floor. Tunderstand the rules of the House that motion 


y | to reconsider is a question of the highest privilege. If it be so and 


I am entitled to the floor, I desire now to take it and go on with my 


remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will decide the point of 
order raised by the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. WiLSON.] e gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BEEBE] having submitted a report which 
the Chair has held to be privileged, and the Clerk having proceeded 
to read or being about to proceed to read the resolutions accom- 
panying the report without objection from any one, the Chair thinks 
the point of order comes too late. 

If reference to the other question raised, however, the Chair will 
he question of reconsideration is now 
remitted to the order of unfinished business; and as such the Chair 
does not understand that it takes precedence of a privileged ques- 
tion, such, for instance, as the right of a committee of conference to 
report at any time. This committee having claimed the right under 
the recent order of the House to report at any time, if is now in or- 
der to submit that report. If, however, the gentleman from Penn- 
eylvania [Mr. TOWNSEND] had obtained the floor immediately after 
the reading of the journal and claimed the right to speak on the un- 
finished business, he could not have been taken from thé floor, that 
being the business then in order. But the floor has been taken by 
another gentleman who has submitted a report, which the Chair 
thinks now in order. The gentleman from New York [Mr. BEEBE] is 
therefore entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BEEBE. I ask that the resolution appended to the majority 


port be read. 
e Clerk read as follows: 


That Isaiah Hanscom, chief of the Bureaa of and Repair 


Resolved, Construction 
of the Navy Department, is unworthy and incompetent to hold that position, and 
that the interests of the the ent, and the require his 


Resolved, That by reason of the n ce of M. Robeson, Secre; of 
the argi and. his order to pay the of Tilton, Wheelwright & Co. the claim 
resented by them in January, 1874, the Government of the United States was de- 


Franded by said Tilton, Wheelwright & Co, of the sum so paid. to wit, $32,019.10. 


That a copy of the annexed festimony, together with tho reports of the _ 


majority and minority of the committee and of these resolutions, with notice of the 
of the House of Representatives herein, be laid before the President of the 
United States by the Clerk of this House, 


Mr. CONGER. This is a very important matter, affecting two cit- 


izens of the United States. I ask that before the House passes upon 
these resolutions the report be read. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. And the views of the minority? 

Mr. CONGER. Icall for the reading of the majority report and the 
views of the minority. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Brenz] is entitled to the floor for one hour, 
Mr. BEEBE. Ido not understand that this reading will come out 


of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that any gen- 
tleman would have the right to call for the reading of a paper before 
he is required to vote upon it. 

Mr. CONGER. I believe I am entitled to ask the reading before 
we consider it. 

Mr. HALE. The Chair on a moments reflection must see that the 
reports must first, be read before there is any discussion of the ques- 
tion by any gentleman. It is the re that come in here this 
morning; and they must be read before the House can be asked to 
consider them. The Chair, if he will refresh his recollection, must 
remember that reports are always read at once before rng gentleman 
takes the floor. A report is not before the House until it is read, if 
any gentleman asks for the reading. 

i beg to call the attention of the Chair to an illustration. Even 
in the case of an appropriation bill coming before the Honse, it is 
first read before the gentleman reporting it can submit his remarks. 
It is first read as a whole; then speech-making comes in; and 


then the bill is read by clanses for amendment. The primary funda- | Nag! 
mental proceeding in the consideration of a report is the reading of | the 


that report. ; 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair will pardon me for suggesting that the 
right given to a committee to report at any time is not a right to offer 
résolutions at any time but to t a report. It isa report that is 
to be submitted; and it must be read to the House if any pannei 
desires it. I do not know that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BEEBE] has any choice—from what he hassaid Isuppose he has not— 
nnen his remarks he made 
afterward. 

Mr. BEEBE, Ihave no objection to the reading of the report; 
but I do not think it should come ont of my time. 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair will pardon me for reminding him that the 
practice 1 regard. to private bills reported from committees settles 
this question. 

Mr. HALE. It is not claimed that the reading of the report will 
come out of the time of the gentleman from New York. Of course 
he will have his hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood the gentleman 
from New York to take the floor for the purpose of discussing this 
question; and the reading was called for afterward; but that ques- 
tion is waived by the statement of the gentleman from New York 
that he does not desire the floor now. Therefore as the reading of 
the reports has been called for, they will be read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the reports, but was interrupted by a 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, an- 
nounced tie eS y 


t the Senate had agreed to the report of the committee — 


of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill 
(H. R. No. 3022) 7 appropriations for the construction, repair, 
1 and completion of certain publie works on rivers an 
‘bors, and for other purposes, 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

Mr. HEREFORD. As the message just received announces that 
the Senate bas acted on the river and harbor bill, I desire at this 
time to Penni to the House the conference report on that subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will not be in order now, as a paper 
is being read. 

Mr. KASSON, O, yes, it will be. 

Mr. HEREFORD. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. BEEBE 
will consent that this matter shall be laid aside temporarily, I woul 
like to have the conference report considered now. 

Mr. KASSON. As a matter of order, I wish to say that under the 
rule and practice of the two Houses a gentleman calling up a con- 
8 report for action can even take a member who is speaking off 

is feet. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I understand the rule to be (and it has a 
close connection with the point I raised a few moments ago) that a 
oping may be taken off his feet by the presentation of a con- 

‘erence re but it is for the House to determine whether that re- 
port shall be considered or not. This is of the highest privilege, and 
can be made at any time, so as to let us know it fs there if we want 
it; but we are not 88 75 . to consider that or anything else. 

Mr. BAKER, of New York. I presume the gentleman will not have 
objection to have this report considered. 

r. BEEBE. There is no objection, so far as I know, to having a 
vote taken on the conference report, provided it is understood we 
only waive for that pepo 

Mr. RUSK. You do not waive anything. That is the rule. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HEREFORD. I rise to submit a privileged re which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk to be read, and on its adoption I demand the 
previous question, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

of the two Houses on the 


The committee of conference on the 1 8 votes 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. No. 3029) making appropriations for 
IV——340 


the construction, repair, rvation, and completion of certain public works on 

rivers and harbors, and 5 other purposes, having met, after a full and free con- 

re have agreed to 3 and do recommend. to their respective Houses, 

as ws: 

1 Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 4, 6, 12, 35, 46, 78, 102, 
That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
um , 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, N. 

48. 49, 50, 51. 
76, 77, 79, 80, 81. 82. 83, 
109, 11 1 

„ K 137, 138, 139, 

52, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 


from bered 5, and to the clauso 
pore to stricken out, with an amendment as follows: “three” in 
en of “ five:” and the House 
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Senate agree 


to the clause 
proposed to be stricken out, with an amendment as fo 


same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
amendment as follows: In lien of the 
hirty-two;” and after the word “thon- 
1, page 6 of the bill, insert five hundred ;" and the Senate agree to 


same. 
That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 44, and agree to the clause 
proposed to be stricken out, with an amendment as follows: Insert in lieu 
of “twenty-five ;” and the House agree thereto. 
That the Senate recede from iis amendment numbered 56, and agree to the clause 
posed to be stricken out, with an amendment as follows: Insert thirteen” in 
Trew of thirty; and the House agree to the same, 
That the House recede from its t to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 57, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Insert “thirty- 
t" in lien of “ forty ;" and the Senate agree to the same, 
bat the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
agree to the a. with an amendment as follows; Strike out 
to ©. 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
* sixty-six" and insert “ fifty;" aud the Senate agree to the same 
its amendment numbered 93, and agree to the clause 
8 be stricken out, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of “three thou - 
insert “ twenty-five hundred; and the House agree to the same. 


sand,” 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 101, and to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
“three nine hundred and sixty,” insert thirty-five thousand;” and the 
Senate to 


the same. 

‘House recede from its 8 to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 165 and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Insert one 
re and forty-two" in lieu of “one hundred and fifty :" and the Senate agree 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 113, and agree to the clause 

to be sticken out, with the following amendment: In lieu of “50,000" in- 
29,600 ;"" pat the Haan agoen ip Wie come, 

That the House recede. from ts disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 116, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
“50" insert “30;" and the Senate agree thereto. 

That th» Senaterecede from its amendment numbered 119, and agree to the clause 
to be stricken out, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of seven" in- 


agree to the clanse 
proposed t as follows: Insert “five” in lieu 
of ‘ten;" and the House agree thereto. 


That the Senate recede from its ameudment numbered 123, and agree to the clanse 
proposed to be stricken out, with an amendment as follows: Insert five" in lieu 
bd and the House agree thereto. 

the Senate recede from its amendment num bered 134, and agree to the clanse 
proposed to be stricken out, with an amendment as follows: Insert “ five” in lien 


thereto, 
ent to the amendment of the Senate 
the following amendment: In licu of the 
insert as follows: “ i That $10,000 thereof 
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opposite Saint Joseph, 
nate agree to the same. 2 85 


Senate agree 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 160, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Insert “72” 


That the House recede from its 8 to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 161, and agree to the same, with the following amendments: Insert after 
the word water” the words “at mean tide," and after the word “rivers” the words 


wi re,” in line 18 of said amendment, the following: Not to exceed 
$10,000 ;” and the Senate agree to the same, 
FRANK HEREFORD, 
JOHN H. REAGAN, 
OMAR D. CONGER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


been apes 

The SPEAKER are tempore. , The question is on seconding the de- 
mand for the previous question on agreeing to the report of the con- 
ference co ttee, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. WILLIS] 
calls for the reading of the 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to know what I am to vote upon. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the read- 
fhg of the bill is not privileged at this time. The only matter of 
privilege is the reading of the report on which the gentleman is to 
vote, 

Mr. WILLIS. I move to lay the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order, and I ask the attention 
of the Chair as it is a ce of order of some importance. My 
point of order is that it is not in order to move to lay a conference 
report on the table, The respect and courtesy between the two 
branches forbid it. The Chair will do me the favor before he looks 
at the Manual to listen to what I say. The only parliamentary mo- 
tion is a motion to postpone the time of considering the report; but 
the report can be made, as has been already stated, even pending a 
motion to adjourn, while a member is on his feet, or pending a mo- 
tion for a call of the House. It is of the very highest privilege. 

Now, in the Congress before the last a question arose as to a state- 
ment by Mr, Barclay in the Digest to the effect that a motion to lay 
a conference report on the table is in order. The then Speaker, [Mr. 
Blaine, ] believing that was a very important point and that it was 
wrongly stated in the Digest, called the attention of the House to it 
and desired some member to make a motion, so that the matter might 
be formally settled. I made the motion at the request of the Speaker. 
Thereupon my honorable colleague, who had been formerly Speaker 
of the House, [Mr. BANKs,] rose and stated the motion was out of 
order. The Chair sustained the point of order, and the House on ap 

l from the decision of the We pepo unanimously confirmed 
ecision, and that has been the rule ever since. What I have stated 
wil appear by a reference to the Globe for the Congress before the 

t. 


The Chair will see that one reason for this rule is that the order to 
lay a bill on the table is never communicated to the other branch, 
and courtesy would require us to communicate to the other branch 
our disposal of the report of a conference committee; an order to lay 
on the table being practically though not technically a final disposi- 
tion of the matter; in this House it is practically so, being an indefi- 


nite postponement, 
Mr. H FORD. I insist upon my motion for the previous ques- 
tion. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Hoar] still has the floor on the point of order. 

Mr. HO. I only desire further to say that I am opposed to this 
bill, and do not make the suggestion in the interest of the bill but in 
the interest of a very important parliamentary principle. 

Mr. REAGAN. I rise to a question of order. The motion of the 
genenan from West Virginia [Mr. HEREFORD] was a demand for 

previous question. He did not surrender the floor—and I made 
the objection when the gentleman from Massachusetts rose—he did 
not surrender the floor for the motion to lay the report upon the ta- 
ble. It is therefore not before the House. 

Mr. BANKS. I rose a few moments ago to make a remark which 
my colleague [Mr, Hoar] has made before I obtained the floor. I 
wished to state the reason for this rule. This being a question of 
Sevan f between the two Houses, a conference report must be dis- 

of before any other business is determined, and our action must 

communicated to the Senate, Now, when a bill is laid upon the 

table it can never be reached again. Any proposition laid upon the 
table in this House can never be TAA 

Mr. HEREFORD. I insist on the call for the previous question. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Haye we 
not the right to demand the reading of each section of the bill to 
which anamendmentis proposed by the conference committee to know 
what the amendment is? 

Mr. HEREFORD. The bill is not before the House. It is only the 
conference report which is before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will rule on one point of 
order ata time. The point of order raised by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] will be first considered ; and if gentlemen 
desire to address themselves to that point of order the Chair will be 

lad to hear them. That point is whether a motion to lay the con- 
erence report on the table is now in order. 

Mr. HEREFORD. I claim that I had the floor and demanded the 
previous question. The gentleman from New York [Mr. WILIIs] did 
= save the floor for the purpose of moving to lay the report upon 

o table. 

Mr. WILLIS. Ihad the floor to make that motion. 

Mr. HEREFORD. I madea demand for the previous question, and 
on that I insist. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 5 from New York [Mr. 
Wars] would be entitled to take the floor to make that motion to 
lay on the table if that motion were in order at that time, or any other 
motion that is in order. But the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] raises the point of order that it is not in order to move to lay 
the report on the table. If gentlemen desire to address ves 
to 3 the Chair will be glad to hear them. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I desire to say a word on the point of or- 
der. The principal point made by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Banks] is that laying the report on the table is a finality; that 

the House lays the conference report bn the table that motion takes 
the bill with it, and we cannot reach it again. Now, sir, we have a 


method by which we can reach it. Suppose this House wants to take 
time to consider this report, the report may be laid upon the table and 
a motion to reconsider filed. That will bring the matter before the 
House whenever called up as a question of the very highest privi- 
l Now, I concede that if the conference report were laid on the 
table without the entering of a motion to reconsider, that action 
would be discourteous to the Senate. But I maintain also that if the 
convenience of the House requires that time should be gained for the 
purpose of investigating the amendments reported by a conference 
committee, then it is competent to table the report and to enter a 
motion to reconsider, which can be called up when the convenience 


of the House permits it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Perhaps the Chair may already have before him a 
reference to the clause of the Digest on 82, under the head of 
conference committees, “the report may be laid on the table.“ 

Mr. REAGAN. There is one point which I desire to raise. The 
chairman of the committee of conference had taken the floor and had 

resented his report and called for the previous question upon it, as 

e was entitled to demand it, and when that motion was made he 
was entitled to have it disposed of before any one else took the floor 
to make another motion, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WILLIS] made his motion to lay the report upon the table from his 
seat and without special recognition by the Speaker. 

Mr. WILLIS. - I was recognized. 

Mr. REAGAN. My colleague on the committee [Mr. HEREFORD] 
was recognized by the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has ruled upon that ques- 
tion, overruling the point of order. The Chair now desires to ask a 
question of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. REAGAN. May I ask this question in reference to the point 
of order which I raised? Did I understand the Speaker to decide 
that when a member has called the previons question he can be 
taken off the floor by any member in order to enable that member 


the SPEAKER 7 tempore. A lay upon the table takes 
pro motion to lay upon the table 
precedence of a call for the previous question. 

Mr. REAGAN. I concede that, if the other member has authority 
to make a motion, but the point with me is whether he can supersede 
another member in order to make a motion to lay on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. When a gentleman submits a motion 
for the previous question for the consideration of the House, he yields 
the floor, and then any other gentleman can take the floor and sub- 
mit another motion which is in order at the time. 

Mr. HEREFORD. Do I understand the Speaker torule that I lost 
the floor when I moved the previous question ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Yes, sir; the gentleman was not en- 
titled to the floor after he demanded the previous question. After 
reporting from the committee of conference and moving the previous 

nestion upon agreeing to that report, he had no further right to the 


oor. 

The Chair now desires to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar] whether the ruling in the Digest, to which he has re- 
ferred, was not overruled at a subsequent time 

Mr. HOAR. This ruling was read to the House by the Speaker at 
that time, and he stated that he desired to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that the authority in Barclay’s Digest was other- 
wise, and thereupon, after considerable discussion, the House unani- 
mously snstained the Chair, and held that a motion to lay a report 
of a committee of conference on the table was not in order. Tho 
matter was discussed by many of the most distinguished members of 
the House, and especially by my distinguished colleague from the 
fifth district, [Mr. BANKs,] who argued that a motion to lay a report 
from a committee of conference on the table would be an act of dis- 
courtesy to the co-ordinate branch of the Legislature; and therefore 
the House anthoritatively overruled such a motion. 

Mr. WILLIS. I submit that the unwritten law of the House is no 
more binding upon it than our written law when it depends upon the 
memory of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will decide the point of 
order. Under the rule of the House as it stands, stating what is the 
priority of motions, namely, first a motion to adjourn, then a motion 
to lay on the table, and then the previous qnestion—under that rule 
it would be in order to move to lay any report or proposition pending 
before the House on the table previous to taking the vote upon the 
main question; but the Chair is informed that the uniform usage 
of the House has been not to entertain a motion to lay on the table 
a report of a committee of conference, it being discourteous to the 
other House to dispose of it in that manner, and in pursuance to the 

of the House the Chair rules that the motion to lay upon the 
table is not in order. This point was settled by the House on appeal 
from the decision of the Chair on the Sth of June, 1872. (See Con- 
gressional Globe, second session Forty-second Congress, page 4460.) 

Mr. WILLIS. | I now call for the reading of the en bill. 

Mr. HEREFORD. The report only is before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The only question before the House 
is, Will the House agree to the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon the amendments of 
the Senate to the river and harbor bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. L rise toa parliamentary inquiry, and that is whether 
or not the members of this House Will have an opportunity before 


1876. 
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they are called upon to vote on the passage of this bill to know what 
its contents are; and, if so, when? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is a matter within the control of 
the House, and not of the Chair. 

The question was pnt on seconding the demand for the previous 
question; and on a division there were—ayes 95, noes 35. 

Mr. WILLIS. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that no 
quorum voted. 

No quorum having voted, tellers were ordered; and Mr. HEREFORD 
and Mr. WILLIS were appointed. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 105, noes 43. 

So the previous question was seconded. 

The question recurred on ordering the main question to be put. 

Mr. WHITE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. If the previous 
question is voted down will it not be in order to recommit this re- 
port to the committee of conference? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will be in order if the previous 
question is not ordered. 

Mr. WHITE. Then I hope it will be voted down. 

The question was taken upon ordering the main question; and 
on a division there were—ayes 99, noes 35, 

Mr. RICE. No quorum has veted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair then will appoint tellers; 
and Mr, Rusk and Mr. HEREFORD will act as tellers. 

2 House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 106, 
noes 29. : 

Mr. WILLIS. No quorum has voted, and I demand a further count. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That can only be had by calling the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the gentleman from West Virginia will that 
we shall have a vote by yeas and nays upon the adoption of the re- 
port of the committee, I will not insist upon a further count, 

Mr. HEREFORD. I am perfectly willing that the gentleman 
should have the yeas and nays, 

No further count being insisted upon, the main question was ordered. 

The question recurred on agreeing to the report of the committee 
of conference. . 

Mr. HURLBUT. Upon that question I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ord 

Mr. MORRISON. I had intended to make some remarks upon this 
bill, but will not detain the House at this time to do so. I ask unan- 
imous consent that they may be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. WHITE. Iask unanimous consent also to print some remarks 
upon this bill. 

Mr. WIGGINTON. I make the same request. 

Mr. MAGOON, Lask the same privilege. 

- There was no objection, and leave was accordingly granted to the 
above members to print remarks in the RECORD upon the river and 
harbor appropriation bill. [See Appendix.] 

The question was then taken upon agreeing to the report of the 
committee of conference ; and there were—yeas 104, nays 55, not vot- 
ing 126; as follows: 


Ballou, Fonte, Benning! Bradford — 2, Bright John I Caldwell 
8, y, 0 
Cason, Caswell, Cate, eager, Cook, Crounse, Davy, d, Durham, 
Eames, Evans, ‘ton, 9 Forney, Foster, n Freeman, Gar- 
Havmond, Honderson, Hereford, Goldsmith W. Hewite tousa Hunton Hurd. te 
unton, 

man, Kasson, Kehr, Kimball Franklin La tae 
Lewis, Lynde, Magoon, M. McCrary, McDill, Monroe, New, Norton, 
Page; Payne, William A. Phillips, Pieree, Seo Potter, Rea, „John Reilly, 
James B. Reilly, Riddle, John Robbins, William M. Ro Sampson, 
Schleicher, . Slemons, A. Herr Smith, William E. Smith, Spencer, Strait, 
Stone, Tarbox, Thomas, Thorn Throckmorton, 3 Townsend, 
‘Tufts, Van Vorhes, John L. Vance, Robert B. Vance, Waddell, iting, Willard, 
Peek veal iee Jeremiah N. Williams, William B. Williams, James Wilson, 
and Yea 

NAYS—Messrs, worth, Anderson, John H. Baker, Beebe, Bland, Boone, 
William R. Brown, H C. B U. Cannon, John B. Clarke of Ken- 
tucky, John B. Clark, įr., of Misson 


C 
ri, Clymer, Cutler, Davis, Eden, F. 
enbergh, Hoar, Hurlbut, Thomas L. Jones, 23 Taltrell n 
Maish, McMahon, Meade, Morgan, Mutchler, Odell, Packer, leton, Powell, 
Rainey, Randall, Rice, Robinson, Savage, Scales, Singleton, § 
Stenger, Stevenson, Terry, Thom urney, Wait, G. Wiley Wells, 
NOT VOTING—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, George A. 


4 , Baas, Bell, Black. 
Bliss, Blount, John Young Brown, —— D. Burchard. 
William P. Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, Cai 


Collina, 888 . Culberson, Danford, 1, De 

bins, Douglas, —— s, Ely, Faulkner, Fuller, Gause, Gibson, Glover, Goode, 
Robert Ham i „H . Harris, 

Abram S. Hewitt, Hill. 
Hubbell, Hunter, Jenks, Frank S Tori A 


$ M. ders, Leavenworth, Le Mo; 
Farland, Metcalfe, er, Milliken, Mills, M , Morrison, Nash, 
Platt, Pratt, 


Oliver, O'Nei 
Miles Ross, er, Seelye, Smalls, 
Stowell, Swann, Teese, Marti al Townsend, Täcker, Waldron, Charles C. iB Valk. 
ee, my 8 ov 4 Hs er ace, Jobn W Wallace, Walling, Walsh, 
Benjamin 
oung—126. 

So the report of the committee of conference was agreed to. 

Soang the call of the roll the following announcements were 
made: 

Mr. EDEN. My colleague, Mr. CAULFIELD, is detained from the 
agrees illness, 
Mr. WOODBURN. On this question 1 am paired with Mr. BLACK- 


/ 


BURN, of Kentucky. If present he would vote “no,” and I would 
vote “ay, 
Mr. MONROE. My colleague, Mr. DANFORD, who is necessarily 


absent from the House this afternoon, is paired with Mr. HUBBELL, 
of Michigan, who is absent by leave of the House. If present Mr. 
HUBBELL would vote “ay,” and Mr. DANFORD would vote “ no.” 

Mr. CASWELL. My colleague, Mr. WꝭLLIAuS, of Wisconsin, is 
absent by leave of the House. If here he would vote “ay.” 

Mr. HEREFORD moved to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was to; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CLAIM OF TILTON, WHEELWRIGHT & CO, 


Mr. BEEBE. I now eall for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. SAYLER.) The regular order being 
called for, the House will now resume the consideration of the report 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department in rela- 
tion to the claim of Tilton, Wheelwright & Co. 

Mr. BEEBE. I understand that the gentleman from 
(Mr. ConGER] will withdraw his request for the reading of the re- 
port, and we propose then to take a vote upon the resolutions accom- 
panying the report without any discussion. If the further reading 

report is dispensed with, I shall call for the previous question 
and ask a vote upon the resolutions of the majority of the committee 
without any discussion. 

Mr. CONGER. If that proposition is assented to, and on those 
conditions, I will withdraw my demand for the further reading of the 


report. 

Mr. BEEBE. I now call for the previous question on the adoption 
of the resolution. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered ; 
and under the operation thereof the resolutions were adopted, 

Mr. BEEBE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolutions 
were adopted ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I now call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business of yesterday, upon which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. TOWNSEND] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I rise to a privileged question. 

The SPEAKER 80 tempore. e gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SINGLETON. It is a report from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not of so high a privilege as 
to take the gentleman from Pe Ivania from the floor, 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi, [Mr. SINGLETON,] if it does not come out of my 
time and does not take away my right to the floor. 

Mr. ODELL. I move that the House now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That motion is in order, inasmuch as 
et gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TOWNSEND] has yielded the 


oor. 

Mr. ODELL. I will withdraw the motion. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. In yielding the floor to the 
gentleman from 2 I want it understood that I am not 
thereby taken from the s 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The prue necessarily loses the 
floor when he yields to another gentleman for some other purpose. 
But the Chair Nt pags recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. MacDOUG Task of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
SINGLETON] to yield to me for a few moments. 

The SPEAKER pro tem If the gentleman from Mississippi 
yields the floor it will be duty of the Chair to assign the floor. 

Mr. MacDOUGALL. If it takes the gentleman from Mississippi 
from the tloor, I will not ask it. 

Mr. SINGLETON. It is a matter of indifference to me whether I 


. | occupy the floor or not. I only desire to submit a report from the 


oe on Printing concerning the printing of the Agricultural 
port. 

Mr. MacDOUGALL. As I am obliged to leave town by the five- 
o’clock train, I desire now to submit a report from the Committee on 


ey eae 
Mr. ALL. I give notice that after the report of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MacDOUGALL] is disposed of I call 
for the regular order. 

MAJOR J. T. TURNER. 


Mr. MacDOUGALL. Iam instructed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs tð report back, with a recommendation that the same do 
pass, Senate bill No.561 for the relief of Major Junius T. Turner. 

The bill was read. It authorizes and directs the Paymaster-Gen- 
eral to pay to Junius T. Turner, of Washington, District of Columbia, 
late a captain in the Third Regiment of Maryland Cavalry Volunteers, 
such sum as shall equal the travel-pay of a captain of volunteers 
from Washi District of Columbia, to San Francisco, California, 
such distance to be computed by the nearest traveled route. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
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Mr. MacDOUGALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. - 

PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

Mr. WADDELL. I ask that the amendments to the bill (S. No. 

1021) allowing the Paciſie Mail Steamship Company to carry the mails 


in their new iron steamships be insisted upon, and that the House 
agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore announced the appointment of Mr. 
WADDELL, Mr. LUTTRELL, and Mr, GARFIELD as 
part of the House. 


e conferees on the 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. Speaker, I withdrew a moment ago the call 
for the reading of a report which would have oceupied considerable 
time, mainly in order some investigating committees who are 
p to report might put in their reports to-night. I refer more 
e the chairman is ready, to the investigation of Federal 
officers in Louisiana. I believe the committee are prepared to make 
their ary without discussion, simply to have it printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair must recognize the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. TOWNSEND, ] who, under the rules, is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CONGER. There will be no discussion on this 5 fey . 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. If I am entitled to the floor, 


I pro; to go on. 

Whe SPEAKER tempore. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
as entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HUNTON. I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania to yield 
for a moment to me that I may introduce a disability bill, which will 
not take any time, 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I cannot yield to 1 one, be- 
cause there are so many applications to me that if I should yield to 
all, I should not be able to proceed. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR SUPPORT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of fds e to address the House, 
bat 5 915 the delivery of his remarks, yielded to 

Mr. DALL, who said: Mr. Speaker, the appropriation bills, I 
may say, are now substantially agreed upon: 
thousand amendments embraced in the legislative bill alone, and it 
is impossible that the clerks can prepare that bill and the others to- 
day so that they may be 2 to the two Houses for final 
In view of this fact, it been deemed proper, upon consultation 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, to present for adoption now a 
bill making temporary appropriations for the expenditures of the 
Government. The communication from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is in these words: 
JV passage of the appropria- 


LOT M. MORRILL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


There are, however, a 


Recognizing, in concurrence with the judgment of the Secretary, 
the necessity for a measure of this kind, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a bill entitled “A bill to continue the provisions of an act 
entitled ‘\u act to provide temporarily for the expenditures of the 
Government.’” 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. No. 4087) was introduced 
and read a first and second time. 

The bill provides that the provisions of the act approved July 31 
1876, entitled “An act to continue the provisions of an act entitled 
‘An act to provide tem ily for the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, approved June 30, 1876,’” be extended and continued in full 
force and effect until and inelnding the 14th day of August, 1876? 

Mr. RANDALL. That is next Monday. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed, 
there being ayes 98, noes not counted. ` 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pasea aud also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
Mr. RANDALL. I now return the floor to my colleague, [Mr. 
TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania, ] and thank him for his courtesy. 


GOLD AND SILVER COINAGE. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, when the ham- 
mer fell on my remarks on the silver question last Saturday after- 
noon I was about to give a brief history of our national le ion 
on our metallic currency, and being prevented then, avail myself 
of the opportunity affo: me now briefly to give that history. 

In doing so I will endeavor to avoid treating it from a partisan 
- stand-point, for it ought never to be considered a party question, and I 

will speak of it entirely as a question of financial policy and politi- 
cal economy, 

The only bill as yet reported to the House on this subject is the 
bill of the gentleman from Missouri, although other bills having a 
similar effect have been endeavored to be submitted to our attention. 

With regard to the bill of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 


BLAND, ] if we strip it of all its machinery of gold notes and silver 
notes, and gold bars and silver bars, the whole case, in my judg- 
ment, lies in a very narrow compass. It is simply this proposition, 
whether any national legislature can by statute prescribe and tix a 
certain definite proportion between the values of any two commodi- 
ties while the production of those commodities is left unrestricted 
and free, whether those commodities be wheat and corn, or cloth and 
muslin, or copper and nickel, or silver and gold, or any other products 
of labor whatsoever. 

The friends of the bill of the gentleman from Missouri think that 
it can be done, and in his bill the gentleman has fixed the proportion 
between silver and gold precisely at 16 to 1 by authorizing the re- 
coinage of the silver dollar at 412.8 grains and leaving its coinage 
unlimited and unrestricted, and making it alegal tender of all debts, 
public and private, to any amount, not specified to be paid in gold 
coin, 

I think the experience of the world shows a sufficient number of 
instances where governments have endeavored to fix the proportions 
between different kinds of money and have signally failed, to satisfy 
any reflecting mind of the impossibility of such a task. Our revo- 
lutionary fathers endeavored first to maintain an equality between 
their paper issues and specie. Failing therein, they next attempted 
to maintain a definite proportion between their paper money and the 
Spanish silver dollar without any better success, for as the war went 
on the paper issues increased and their proportionate values were 
continually changing. 

The French revolutionary government, with its wonderful energy 
and terribly despotic power, strove to regulate the prices of the prod- 
ucts of indastry, ially of the necessaries of life, and also to 
preserve an equality between their assignats and coin. To effect 
this result they enacted the most severe penalties against any one 
who should attempt to sell at prices above what were fixed by law or 
should hold coin at a higher value than the nominal value affixed to 
their paper currency. They were not, however, more successful than 
our revolutionary ancestors, and men bought, and sold, and paid 
prices for commodities, and accepted paper money or specie, accord- 
ing to their own views of their respective values. The laws of trade 
and commerce were then, as now, stronger than the laws of the na- 
tional legislature. 

As it has been with the prices of other commodities, so has it always 
been with metallie currencies Being the products of labor, they are 
regulated by the same commercial laws as wheat and corn, cotton 
and muslin, tobacco and whisky; supply and demand, the action of 
other governments on their currencies, and other factitious circum- 
stances fixing their prices and varying their proportionate values in 
the markets of the world. 

All governments have found it impossible to preserve a fixed and 
definite proportion between the different metals that they have ased 
for a currency. 

Ourown country is a notable instance of the difficulty; for although 
we have had nominally a double standard or bimetallic currency, 
yet really and practically it has been but a single one, sometimes of 
silver and sometimes of gold, according to the value we may have 
affixed by statute to the coi of either metal. 

Under the act of April 2, 1792, establishing a mint, the proportion 
between silver and gold, at the ion of Hamilton, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, was fixed at 15 to 1. By that act the eagle contained 
24.75 grains of pure gold to the dollar or 27 grains standard, and the 
silver dollar contained 371} grains pure silver or 416 grains standard. 
By that legislation the gold was undervalued and the gold eoins were 
exported to countries where they were valued higher. This propor- 
tion remained until 1834, and silver was the practical currency, no 
_ being seen in the hands of the Looe oy as a circulating medium. 

ae coinage between 1792 and 1834, both years included, was 
— eg only, while the silver coinage, less minor coins, reached 

22 endeavor to obtain a more correct valuation of the two met- 
als and make a more proper adjustment of the proportion between 
them, Congress, by the act of June 28, 1834, fixed the quantity of 
pure gold in the eagle at 232 grains or 258 grains perihela p the silve 
dollar remaining as before, thus making the proportion between th 
two metals, 15.407 to 1. 0 

This change reduced the amount of pure gold in the eagle about 
6.26 per cent. on its former weight, and the gold began to circulate 
as currency. It still didnot produce the desired result ; and on Janu- 
ary 18, 1837, another effort was made to make statutory regulations 
conform to the laws of commerce, and the weight of the silver dollar 
was fixed at 412} grains, the ratio between silver and gold being 
thus arranged at nearly 16 to 1. 

But commerce ruled. The price of silver in the market governed its 
circulation, and from this period to 1853 the silver coinage disap- 

to a considerable extent and the prevailing coinage was gold, 
the double eagle and the gold dollar having been authorized by the 
act of March 3, 1849, in the proportions of standard gold in ihe eagle. 

The effect of these laws of 1834 and 1837 together with the dis- 
covery of gold in California, was shown in the mint returns, which 
showed a coinage of gold from 1835 to 1852, inclusive of both ophi of 
$221,011,000, and of silver, less minor coins, of $39,523,000 only. 

Notwithstanding these changes in the coinage the silver coins were 
exported, and, in order to keep sufficient silver coins in the country for 
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change for the nse of the people, on February 21, 1853, Congress de- 
monetized those coins of a denomination less than a dollar and fixed 
the half dollar at 192 grains standard silver and the lesser denomina- 
tions in proportion, and fixed their legal-tender quality at $5, and au- 


thorized the gold piece of $3. 

This reduction in weight and change in the proportion between the 
lesser silver coins and gold to 14.1¢8 to 1 and consequent overvalna- 
tion of them, served to keep the subsidiary coins from exportation ; 
but the silver dollar, that remained at its weight of 412} grains, was 
undervalued, which, at the ruling 15 97 of silver in the market, 
caused its exportation, and left gold as the principal medium of ex- 
change for the larger contracts of the people. 

The gold coinage from 1853 to 1873 inclusive was 8580, 111,000, and 
the silver coinage $65,929,000. 

The large 5 of gold between 1847 and 1873 disturbed the 
proportion between the silver and gold coins. In the latter year sil- 
ver sold in the market at one hundred and eighteen cents per ounce, 
and the silver dollar was worth a fraction over one — and three 
cents in countries using silver eoin, but was valued by us at only one 
hundred cents, and consequently was withdrawn from circulation 
and exported at a profit to the bullion-broker. 

Congress again intervened and made another ch in the silver 
coinage, and in 1873 established the half dollar at 192.9 grains and 
the minor silver coins in proportion, thus making two half dollars 
just equal to the five-franc piece of France. It left out of the coin- 
age the silver dollar of 412.5 grains, after full debate on several oc- 
casions in the Forty-first and Forty-second Congresses, and authorized 
the trade dollar of 420 grains for the benefit of the local trade be- 
tween California and China and Japan, and demonetized the whole 
mass by restricting its legal-tender power to 85 in any one payment, 
aad made the gold dollar the unit of value. 

From this it will be seen that from 1792 to 1834 our metallic cur- 
rency, although nominally bimetallic, was really 748 of silver, aud 
from the latter date till now it has practically been of gold, with 
the exception of that small portion of silver which been over- 
valued and demonetized for the purpose of keeping it as tokens for 
change in the small transactions of every-day life. 

Five different efforts have thus been made by our Con to estab- 
lish a double standard of metallic currency, all of which have failed 
to produce the result desired. į e 

England also tried the experiment with a like want of success. In 
1816 she abandoned the effort, and the only silver coins she tolerates 
are small silver coins or tokens, which are so greatly overvalued that 
they remain at home for change among her laboring classes and the 
shopkeepers. i 

e are pointed to France as an instance of the success of a bime- 
tallie currency, but, like England, she does not allow an unrestricted 
coinage of silver. In 1866 she formed a monetary union with Italy, 
Belgium, and Switzerland to last until 1880, as stated in the report 
of the Director of the Mint for 1875, whereby all silver coins of those 
countries below the five-franc piece were degraded from 900 parts 
fine to 835 parts, and the issues restricted to six francs or about 116 
cents to each inhabitant, so that her minor silver coins are depre- 
ciated in quality, and all are restricted in quantity, It is thus that 
these conntries prevent an excess of issues of silver coins and keep 
the ras Cow to what governments may deem the wants of those 
nations. Their legislation, although somewhat different from ours, 
has practically the same effect, and_shows their consciousness of an 
ee by keep up a double standard when the production and eoin- 
age of the metals are unrestricted. 8 

The Netherlands have closed their mints against silver coinage, 
except for government purposes, 

The mint report just quoted says that the exclusive gold standard 
since 1870 has been adopted by the United States, Germany, Japan, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. 

The silver standard in Russia, Austria, Mexico, China, and the In- 
dies yet prevails, The double standard exists in France, Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Portugal, and Spain to a limited 
extent. The restricted character of the double stan there I have 
already shown. 

It will thus be seen that all efforts of the nations to keep up an un- 
restricted double standard have failed. It must necessarily beso, be- 


cause the proportionate production and uses of the two metals are 
apt ing, and hence their relative values will change as 
well. 1 


It is a well known rule of finance that where two currencies.of 
different values are im upon a people with intent that they 
shall circulate together, the cheaper one always drives out the dearer 
or more valuable one. T 4 

It is proposed by the bill of the gentleman from Missouri and other 
bills that have been offered here to ereate a silver dollar of 412.8 
grains, which is just sixteen times the weight of the gold dollar, and 
to make it a legal tender for all debts public and private. 

The impracticability of using silver for a general and reliable cur- 
rency may be well seen iu its great fluctuating values. 

The sales in London rule the market here and fix our prices. En- 
glish silver is 925 parts in 1,000, fine, our standard is nine-tenths fine. 

In 1863 silver was worth 614 pence per ounce in London, equal to 
121 cents here. In 1872 it had fallen to 60} peuss per ounce, or 
119 cents in our currency, making the then silver dollar worth a 
little over 103 cents, and making it profitable to export it. A month 


ago it was sold at 47 pence per ounce, equal to 92.726 cents in our 
currency, and making the silver dollar worth 74.53 cents in gold. 
At that price it would reqnire 553.87 grains of silver in a silver doilar 
to make it equal in value toa gold dollar, making the proportion 
21.46 to 1. By the last quotations it has risen to 51 pence per ounce, 
equivalent to 100.6 cents, and worth 86.53 per dollar, or 3.47 cents 
less than greenbacks, and requiring that there should be 477.04 grains 
of silver to equal a gold dollar, which would be about equal to 18.5 
to 1. 

Such fluctuating values would disturb all the contracts and busi- 
ness of the people and would require continuous and vacillating legis- 
lation to keep the proper proportions between gold and silver, if we 
should endeavor to keep up a double standard. 

The effect of the contemplated law would be to substitute the 
cheaper metallic currency for the more valuable ono, and remit us 


back ngain to a single standard of bulky silver. It would -drive 
every dollar of gold out of the country, and give us a changin 


standard as variable as an India-rubber, yard-stick would be, an 
would alter, at the same time, all contracts that had been made all 
over the nation. It would be to require all creditors, whether men 
working for daily wages or monthly pay, all men on salaries,’ all 
annuitants, to receive 13.47 cents in the dollar less than they had bar- 
ined for, It would enable the savings-banks to pay their $900,- 
,000 of indebtedness to the working classes.at a swm over 13 per 
cent. below gold and about 33 per cent. less than the paper dollar. 
It would enable the national banks to pay their depositors the 
$620,000,000 they owe them in depreciated silver at the same reduc- 
tion. It would reduce the duties on imports tø the amount of the 
difference in value between the silver coinage and the gold in which 
they are now payable, and encourage the importation of excessive 
quantities of goods to the inj of the American mannfacturer, clos- 
ing up many establishments and throwing thousands of workmen out 
of employment. r 

All duties being then payable under the proposed lawin asilver cur- 
rency, the Government would have to buy gold to pay the interest on 
the public debt at a heavy loss, but if partisan clamor should drive 
the Government to poy the principal or interest of the national in- 
debtedness in silver, then the Government creditors would have to 
take 13,47 cents less in the dollar than they had supposed they bar- 
gained for if silver remained at the present rates. 

If this construction should be put upon such a law as is pro 
it would be considered a partial repudiation of the 8 obliga- 
tions; it would be fatal to our public credit, and would defeat, as I 
have heretofore said, all efforts toward n the remaining $1,000,- 
000,000 of 6 per cent, bonds to loans at a lower rate of interest, for 
every lender of oan bS the Government supposed he was to have 
gold coin in return. some of the countries of Enrope are demone- 
tizing it as a standard, the increased value which wonld be tempora- 
rily given to it here, if the bill should become a law, would make this 
country the common receptacle of all the demonetized silver of the 
Old World and thus eventually bear down its price below its present 
market rates, for that silver, waiting for a better market, may prob- 
ably be counted at more than a hun million of dollars. 

Gold, being ascarcer metal and its production less variable, has been 
considered by most nations the most valuable for a metallic currency. 
Its prices measured by other commodities do not fluctuate so much 
or so rapidly as silver, and Mr. Linderman, the able Director of the 
Mint, in his report of 1873, after stating the disturbances that have 
arisen in the bullion market, says: 


It is evident that Congress acted wisely in establishing gold as the sole standard of 
value. b 5 + 


He also says in the same report that— 


The ences of different countries, our own included, have conclusively shown 
that the double or alternate standard o d and silver at fixed rates is subject to 
derangement from variations in the relative value of the two metals, and the- 
steady value of the money unit, which is a matter of great importance, can ouly be 
maintained by making one of the precious metals the standard or measure of vilad, 


and assigning a su inate position as to coinage for the other. 


From the experience of foreign nations and our own I am satisfied. 
that an unrestricted bimetallic currency of equal value cannot be 
maintained, and is a commercial and financial. impossibility. 

In my judgment, then, the passage of the bill would be a national 
calamity. It would be prejudicial to national credit and national 
honor, for by thè general understanding of the Government and its 
creditors, as I have endeavored to show on a former occasion, its ob- 
ligations were understood to be payable in gold, for when our loans 
were contracted gold was the only metallic “coin,” save subsidiary 
coins, known to the people of the nation; and in addition if would 
disturb and unsettle all contracts that have beenentered into between 
individuals. 

I trast the bill will not be allowed to pass. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. TOWNSEND 
has referred to the payment of Government bonds in gold alone, 
wish to ask him 1 the act of 1869 does not specifically declare 
those bonds payable in gold and silver, recognizing silver as well as 
gold as a proper medium of payment? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. The set of 1869 says that the 
bonds of the Government are payable in coin. As I endeavored to 
show on a former occasion, the only coin then known to the people 
was gold except subsidiary coins not a legal-tender over $5. 

1 now yield to my friend from Mississippi, [Mr. LYNCH.] 
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The 55 tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 


Lyncu] is entitled to the thirty minutes remaining of the hour of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WELLS, of M ippi. 
for a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. LYNCH. Before yielding for that motion, I want to make a 
request of the House. I am very desirous to speak, because my State 
as well as the race with which 1 am identified has been very exten- 
sively alluded to in discussions in this House. But it would be im- 
— for me to say in thirty minutes all that I desire to say. 1 
therefore ask the House to allow me, when this question is again 
taken up, to speak as within my own time, so that I shall be entitled 
to an hour instead of thirty minutes. I hope there will be no objec- 
tion to this request. 

Mr. BLAND. Ishall object, as I want to press the silver bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore.. The Chair will state the position of 
the gentleman from Mississippi. He occupies the floor for the remain- 
ing on of the hour of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. At the 
expiration of those thirty minutes, unless there is unanimous con- 
sent, his time cannot beextended any further. If any gentleman moves 
to lay the motion to reconsider upon the table, further time may be 
extended to him, but the Chair would be compelled to give an oppor- 
tunity for the motion to lay upon the table. 

Mr. LYNCH. I hope the gentleman from Missouri will withdraw 
his objection. 

Mr. STENGER. When the time of the gentleman from pe eon 
has expired, I give notice I shall move that the motion to reconsider 
be laid upon the table. 

3 85 GER. Lhope there will be no objection to receiving reports 
or printing. 

The SPEAKER pro tem; The gentleman from Mississippi has 
yielded to his colleague:[Mr. WELLS] to move the House adjourn. 

Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi. I move the House now adjourn, and 
insist on the motion being put to the House. 

Mr. BANNING. Before we adjourn I should like to make a state- 
ment to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Whatever is done must be by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi. I will yield to the gentleman for a 
motion to refer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That can only be done by unanimous 


consent. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask that the gentleman from Indiana | Mr. New] 
be permitted to make his re to be laid upon the table and or- 
dered to be printed, and also that an opportunity be afforded to sub- 
mit areport from the minority. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not proper for the gentleman 
from Mississippi to make a motion to adjourn and then parcel out the 
floor to half a dozen members to introduce this or that proposition. 

Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi. I demand the regular order of busi- 
ness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order of business is the 
motion to adjourn. A 

Mr, NEW. I ask unanimous consent to submit a report from a 
select committee. 

The SPEAKER tempore. The Chair would be glad to enter- 
tain any request. The mere fact, however, that the gentleman rises 
to submit a privileged report does not entitle him to be recognized 
pending the motion to adjourn. If there be no objection, however, 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Indiana, 

Mr. CONGER. It is only to submit a report for printing. 

Mr. RICE. I demand the lar order of business. 

The SPEAKER pro tem e gentleman from Ohio demands 
the regular order of business, which is a motion to adjourn; pending 
that, however, the Chair asks by unanimous consent that a report 
may be received from the Committee on Enrolled Bills. 


ENROLLED BILLS, 
Mr. BAKER, of New York, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the ger pro tem signed the same: 
An act (H. R. No, 3856) for the relief of William H. French, jr., 
United States Army, late Indian agent at Crow Creek, Dakota; 
An act (H. R. No. 3392) for the relief of John R. Harrington; and 
An act (8. No. 779) to provide for the sale of the reservation of the 
pt Otoe and Missouria Indians in the States of Kansas and 
ebraska. 


Will my colleague [Mr. Lync] yield 


APPROVAL OF A BILL. 


Am from the President, by U. S. Grant, jr., his Secretary, 
informed the House that the President had approved and signed a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

An act (H. R. No. 1336) to establish a new land district in the terri- 
tory of Wyoming. 

COTTON CLAIMS, 


The SPEAKER pu tempore. The Chair, by unanimous consent, lays 
before the House à letter from the Secretary of the in refer- 


ence to a resolution of the House of March 14, transmitting a tabular 
statement of cotton claims presented to and paid by the Secretary of 
the Treasury from January 1, 1865, to January 30, 1876. 


Mr. WILLIS. I move that communication be referred to the Com- 
sho se! Expenditures in the Treasury Department, and ordered to 
rinted. 

r. WILSON, of Iowa. I think the order to print should not be 
made until the Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment report whether its printing is necessary or not. 

Mr. WILLIS. If it is not printed, it will facilitate more robbery, 

The SPEAKER pro tem It is not a question of argument. 

The report was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. > 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

To Rey. I. L. Townsend, Chaplain of the House, for one day; 

To Mr. ROBINSON; indefinitely on account of sickness; 

To Mr. FAULKNER, indefinitely on account of sickness; 

To Mr. WALDRON indefinitely ; 

To Mr. SEELYE an extension for nine days; 

To Mr. BAKER, of New York, indefinitely on account of illness; and 

To Mr. Davis, for ten days from the 11th instant. 


CONDUCT OF LOUISIANA FEDERAL OFFICERS, 


Mr. NEW. If there be no objection I will submit a report from the 
committee on the ar rd vaph of federal offices in Louisiana, and ask 
also that the minority allowed to present their views, and that 
both be laid upon the table and ordered to be printed. 

The SPE R ve tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. CONGER. I present the views of the minority, and ask that 
us?! be printed with the majority report. 
Mx. D L. Isubmit a aa fai ea re 
inquiry igre gf the shooting of Senator tchell and David King 
at Coushatta, Louisiana, and ask it be printed with the other reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection; and 
the reports will be laid upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 

And then (at five o’clock and twenty-five minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


rt on that branch of the 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions, memorials, and other were presented 
at the Clerk’s under the rule, and 8 5 

By Mr. FINLEY: The petition of Eveline Glover, that she be 
granted a props wan the 3 the death 5 N busband, 1 
was a private in Com irst Regiment av to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions: ait 

By Mr. HUNTON: ‘The petition of Caroline R. Dulany, widow of 
Commodore Bladen Dulany, that her pension be increased to $50 per 
month, to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 

Also, the petition of Sarah A. Auld and Mary E. Duncan, heirs at 
law of Edward Auld, deceased, for compensation for property taken 
2 used by the United States Army, to the Committee on War 

aims. . 

Also, papers relating to the petition of R. A. Somerville, for recti- 
fication of certain allowances to his father, William Somerville, de- 
ceased, who was an oflicer in the revolutionary war, to the Commit- 


tee on Revolutionary Pensions. 
By Mr. WARD: 3 of George E. Ward, late a private in 
Company K, Thirteenth 


ew York rekina N olunteers, for an increase 
of pension, to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


IN SENATE. 
FRIDAY, August 11, 1876. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. BYRON SUNDERLAND, D. D. 
THE JOURNAL. 


The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read. A 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Isee that the Journal does not show the motion 
for a recess that I made, the point of order submitted, and the ruling 
of the Chair, as I believe the Journal should as a part of the action 
of the Senate. If that ruling is to stand as 5 it ought to 
be in the Journal, so that we shall know officially what the proceeding 
was. I think the Journal ought to be . in that particular. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. On Tuesday last the Senate en- 
tered an order 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I had called attention to a question of the Jour- 
nal which is 5 pa disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In what respect does the Senator 
from Vermont desire the Journal to be corrected ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I submit that the Journal isnot full in not show- 
ing the motion that was submitted for a recess, the point of order 
that was made upon it, and the ruling of the Senate speaking throagh 
the Chair on that point. That was a part of the proceedings of the 
Senate, and I think the Journal ought to show it. If it is to stand 
as a precedent, the Journal certainly ought to show it. I, of course, 
care nothing about it in this particular instance; but I think the 
Journal always ought to show all the proceedings. This partieular 
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instance, of course, is not of the least practical consequence; but as 
a precedent establishing what the ruling of the Senate is in certain 
cases the Journal ought to show it, and being a true Journal it ought 
to show actually the motion that was made, the ruling of the Chair, 
and the decision of the Senate. It perhaps is not of practical con- 
ga bia enough in this instance to make any point about it. 
he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Journal will be corrected ac- 

cording to the fact, The Recorp shows substantially how it was, 
and the Chair was not aware that it was not entered in the Journal. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I did not suppose the Chair was aware that it 
was omitted from the Journal. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The correction will be made ac- 
eording to the facts. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS TO DISABLED SOLDIERS. 


The Senate proceeded to consider its amendments to the bill (H. R. 
No. 1516) to regulate the issue of artificial limbs to disabled soldiers, 
seamen, and others, 55570 to by the House of Representatives. 

On motion of Mr. AN, it was 
fate et Selah a e ernie 

an 
ca the Almmarceling- Caa of ths toe FOON thareee! a i £ 
By unanimous consent, it was 
That the conferees on the of the Senate be ted by the Presi- 
„ soit 

Messrs. LOGAN, BOOTH, and GORDON were appointed the conferees 

on the part of the Senate. 


* PARTITION OF REAL ESTATE, 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. No. 3168) relating to the partition of real estate in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, asking a conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. { 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate agree to the confer- 
_ ence asked by the House ? 

The motion was agreed to; and by unanimous consent the Presi- 
dent pro tempore was authorized to appoint the conftrees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. FrELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Hown, and Mr. STEVENSON were ap- 
pointed the committee on the part of the Senate, 


JOHN H. RUSSELL. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. An order was entered on Tuesday 
last authorizing John H. Russell to withdraw from the files of the 
Senate his papers in the matter of his claim the United States 
for the loss of a steamboat. I find upon inquiry that the petition— 
there is no bill in the case—has been recommitted to the Committee 
on Claims, I move that the Committee on Claims be discharged from 
the further consideration of the petition of John H. Rosel, payin 
compensation for the lossof a steamer alleged to haye been i 
by the confederates during the late war. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HAWANAN TREATY—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SARGENT. I hold in my hand a telegram addressed to the 
honorable the Senate of the United States, signed by thirty of the 
leading citizens and firms of San Francisco. Among others, I see the 
names of Eugene Casserly and Milton S. Latham, formerly Senators 
in this body, F. F. Low and Charles Clayton, formerly members of 
the House, and other gentlemen of the highest character and commer- 
cial standing. 

This telegram says: 

The honor of the country, its national and commercial interests, demand the 
of the Hawaiian y bill, and we, the undersigned, humbly pray for 
te action. tie 

I should like to say, with reference to this matter, that the most 
lively interest in it is felt in San Francisco and on the Pacific coast, 
and that delay in action upon it is producing considerable confusion 
to our commercial interests. Iam not from some of the tele- 
grams that I have received, but that it would be better if the ques- 
tion should terminate even by defeat rather than to have it hang on, 
day after day, and week after week, and perhaps go over this session. 
I earnestly trust that the Senate will give an houror two to the con- 
sideration of this matter and allow it to be terminated. 

Mr. MORRILL. I agree with the Senator that it would be most 
advantageous to the country to have it terminated by defeat. 

Mr. SARGENT. I know the Senator's hostility, I should like to 
ask the Senate to take a recess at five o’clock until half past seven 
or eight o’clock in order to consider this treaty at the night session. I 
know how important it is to Senators who desire it that they shall 
make speeches; but if seems to me that we have now been making 
speeches for nearly a week and perhaps it will run some time 
longer. We are coming to the very of the session, and night 
sessions seem to be absolutely necessary in order to attend to legisla- 
tive business. I, of course, would much rather take up the matter 
to-day and discuss it and dispose of if by daylight. It would incon- 
venience me as much as any other Senator, especially after a hard 
day’s work, to come here at night, but I see no other way to have 
the subject considered. If some Senator can make some other sug- 


83 which will enable me to see through the difficulty I should 
happy to hear it. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to suggest to the Senator from California 
that I understand it is not usual to receive as a petition or memorial 
a telegraphic al rg Of course there is not the ene We objection 
to the Senator calling attention to it, as he has already done; but as 
a mere matter of precedent and lar proceeding T believe it has 
been settled often that a telegraphic. dispatch cannot be put in as a 
petition. 

Mr. SARGENT. I do not understand it to be within the rule; but 
I read the dispatch as part of my speech. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. I wish to say that I feel it an imperative duty, 

as I gave notice day before yesterday, after the pending order is dis- 
posed of to move to take up the constitutional amendment; but I can 
assure the Senator from California that, so far as the Judiciary Com- 
mittee are concerned, so far as they can possibly see, we shall not all 
of us occupy th: uarters of an hourin the whole discussion in pre- 
senting the views of the committee and defending them; so that that 
will take but little time. 
. Mr. SARGENT, I know how important that amendment is, and I 
think my views are very much in harmony with the Senator's on 
that matter; but I have asked the Senate now for some weeks to 
give me an opportunity to have this measure heard, and by and by I 
shall submit the motion which I have suggested. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am in favor of sitting right straight along and 
not having a recess. 

Mr. HOWE. Whenever the Senator thinks he is justified in mak- 
ing the motion the Senate will pass upon it properly. I want to say 
in this connection that I hope there will not be much time taken up 
in discussing the relative merits of different orders before the Senate. 
My coll e wants to move the consideration of a bill which, al- 
though it does not interest the United States at all, does interest a 
gentleman whose whole fortune the United States has in ion, 
and my coll e would like to call the attention of the Senate to it. 

Mr. SARGE T. I should like to make a suggestion, which I think 
is practical, and that is that after the e is concluded by the Ben- 
ator who now has the floor on the pending resolution, that resolution 
be disposed of. There willbe neh! eee general hes 
5 76 the matter brought forw y the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. BOUTWELL] by the report of his committee. I myself ga or 
sire to 8 upon that matter and I know that others will. at 
can be taken upa little later, and we can meanwhile dispose of some 
of these urgent matters of legislation, without disposing of which the 


Senate ought not to adjourn. 
Mr. BOUTWELL. President 
The PRESIDENT pro There is no motion pending. Peti- 


tions and memorials are still in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Massachusetts may know what 

I am about to refer to, the appointment of a commission on the silver 

uestion. I was compelled to yield, as Senators are aware. That is 
the only matter in my charge that is , and I should like to 
have the Senate act upon it this morning. I suppose there will be 
no debate about it. j l 

Mr. BOUTWELL, I think the Senator from Ohio is entitled to 
have that resolution considered. 

Mr. SHERMAN. If the Senator will allow me, I should like to 
have it taken up now, unless there is objection. I move that the 
House resolution on the silver question be taken up. 

Mr. LOGAN. I believe the only way to get anything before the 
Senate is to be persistent. I have tried for nearly a month to get up 
the bounty bill. I think no business pending is more important than 
that. I move to take up House bill No. 58, commonly known as the 
bounty bill, and I ask for a vote on my motion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. My motion is first in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio desires to 
take up what is known as the silver bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. LOGAN. I have asked the indulgence of the Senate so often 
in regard to this matter, and as there seems to be no disposition to 
allow it to come up, if an objection will put over any of these other 
measures, I shall object, and I will insist on objecting to everything, 
I do not care what it is, until I have a vote on taking up this bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator from Ohio will allow me, I want 
to call his attention to one fact which may affect the motion he makes, 
and that is the absence of the Senator from Nevada, [Mr. JONES, j who 
takes a very deep interest in the matter referred to by the Senator 
from Ohio. I for one should like +o hear his views upon it, and prob- 
ee a later hour to-day he will be here. 

. SHERMAN. I have no doubt the Senator from Nevada would 
be willing to have it taken up. I can say that the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. LoGaN] can represent him probably better than any one 
else on the fe bese when it is taken up. 

Mr. HICHCOCK. I presume the Senator from Nevada can repre- 
sent himself better than anybody else could. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I know his opinion about it. However, I only 
desire to have it considered to-day because I think there will be no 
serious objection to the p of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to considering 
the 815 resolution suggested by the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LOGAN. I object. 

Mr. SHERMAN, 


move to take it up. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Until the order of morning busi- 
ness is through, one objection rules it out. : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Printing, 
to whom was referred a concurrent resolution to print extra copies of 
the proceedings in theimpeachment trial of William W. Belknap, with 
the opinions of Senators, to report a bill as a substitute for con- 
current resolution, and to ask for its present consideration. 

The bill (S. No. 1042) to provide for the publication of the report 
of the impeachment trial of William W. Belknap was read and passed 
to the second reading. 

The PRESIDENT m tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ithink it had better go on the Calendar and take 
its chance with the other unobjected cases, as it is a bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is a bill, but it should be dis of now for 
reasons of public economy. I do not care whether these extra copies 
are rented or not, but I should like to have the matter ener of, 
because the 95 be is kept standing. 

Mr. EDM S. Is the type up? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I suppose it will be stereotyped. 

Mr. LOGAN. Let the bill go on the Calendar. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Very well. 

G ae Popes peach pro tempore. The bill will be placed upon the 
alendar. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The same committee, to whom was referred a 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives to print addi- 
tional copies of the report of the commission of engineers upon the 
reclamation of the alluvial basin of the Mississippi River, have in- 
structed me to report a bill as a substitute for the concurrent resolu- 
tion. These resolutions are made bills because there is no money al- 
ready appropriated applicable to this purpose, and if we are to order 
printing we must appropriate money to pay for it. We have econo- 
mized the public printing by cutting down the estimates one-third, 
and then we are constantly called upon to order printing for which 
there is no 8 

The bill (S. No. 1041) to provide for printing the report of the en- 
8 on the reclamation of the alluvial basin of the Mississippi 

iver was read and to the second reading. 

Mr. ANTHONY. th of these bills ought to be disposed of in some 
way at this time, especially the last one, because the work is not to 


5 i 

Mr. ED DS. How much money does it call for? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Fourteen hundred dollars. 

The PRESIDENT p tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? x 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I ask whether the general appropriation on the 
subject will not cover that printing! 

Mr. ANTHONY. It will not cover it and cover the ordinary print- 
ey eenia by the Senate and the House, such as the printing of 
bills and 75 1 75 

the PRES IDENT gro pe Obj Soi be made, the bill will 

pro tempore. jection bei e, the bill wi 
be placed on the Calendar. 5 
Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to whom was referred a petition of citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia, praying that the time fixed by law for the completion of the re- 
pavement of Pennsylvania avenue be not extended beyond December 
next, asked to be discharged from its farther consideration; which 
was agreed to. 
He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 1009) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing the re- 
vement of Pennsylvania avenne,” approved July 19, 1876, reported 
favor of its indefinite postponement. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. No, 4085) to repeal part of section 5 of an act entitled “An act 
authorizing the repavement of Pennsyivania avenue,” approved July 
19, 1876, reported it without recommendation, and asked that it be 
placed upon the Calendar. 

Mr. AN. What becomes of the report adverse to repealing 
the proviso limiting the time for paving Pennsylvania avenue to the 
Ist of December! Does it go on the Calendar 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is just reported and goes 
on the Calendar. 

Mr. SPENCER. The committee report the House bill without rec- 
ommendation, and the Senate bill we want indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Both will go on the Calendar, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. COOPER asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave to 
introduce a bill (S. No. 1043) to amend the provisions of section 2966 
of the Revised Statutes regulating the collection of duties on im- 
ports and tonnage, &.; which was read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WINDOM asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leaye to 
introduce a bill (S. No. 1044) making appropriations to pay judgments 
of the Court of Claims; which was cont, twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 
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EXPENSES OF DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. v 


Mr. WINDOM. If there be no further morning business, I move to 
take up the House bill providing for the expenses of the District of 
Columbia until December next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio had moved, 
out 5 however, the consideration of what is known as the sil- 
ver bill. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Did not the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] 
move to take een bill No. 58, the bounty bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He did not move to take it up, for 
he was not in order; but Do gavs notice that he would move to pro- 
ceed to its consideration. e Senator from Ohio was ont of order, 
and the Senator from Illinois objected and gave notice that he would 
move at the proper time to take up the bounty bill. The Senator 
. s the first who has risen in order to move to take up 
a bi 

Mr, WINDOM. I think it will not take much time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Minnesota is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. WINDOM. I move to take up the House bill providing for an- 
ticipating taxes in the District of Columbi reported back fou the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations a few days ago. 

Sep PADDOCK. I understand the Senator from Ilinois to object 
this. i 

Mr. WINDOM. The morning business has been concluded. 

Mr. LOGAN. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is before the Senate, 

Mr. LOGAN. Let the Senate decide it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota moves 
to take up for consideration the bill (H. R. No, 3962) to provide means 
i pony the expenses of the District of Columbia until December 

` $ 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 21, noes 
11; no quorum voting. 


Mr. M called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered; 

and being taken, resulted—yeas 27, nays 10; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Boutwell, Christiancy, Cock Cragin, Davis, Den- 
nis, Eaton, Edm ~ on ee elly, phous 
Sargent, Sherman, West, 


junds, Ferry, 1 Gortlon, H 
Key. 1 Maxey, e orwood, Patterson, 
Windom, and ; pS ced Hitchcock, 
sara. * * 
KEN Moore Al om Are, dase . Booth, Bruce, B 
— Messrs. um, f urn- 
8 of 3 lvania, Conkling, 358 Dawes, Dorsey, Golath waite, 


£ Nevada, McDonald, M 
Millan, M Morton, Randolph, t 8 


So the motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. EDM I move to amend the bill by inserting in line 6, 
after the word “by,” the word “temporary,” and striking out the 
words “or otherwise ;” so as to make the bill read: 


That to enable the commissioners of the District of Columbia to di the ex- 


penses of said District to December 1, 1876, they are hereby authorized to antici- 
pate by tem loans the taxes for the ending June 30, 1877, a sum 
not to € 957.96, the interest on which not exceed 6 per cent. per 
annum. 

The amendment was to. ) 

Mr. KERNAN. Permit me to inquire have the Fe steps 
been taken to levy this tax and in What shape it is 7 


Mr. WINDOM. We have passed a tax law, but it does not take 
effect until December. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It takes effect now, but they cannot get the 
3 that time. Now I move to amend by adding at the end 
of the bill: 


Said sum so borrowed shall be repaid out of the first avails of said taxes. 


Mr. KERNAN. [assume that this is not one of the loans that the 
United States guarantee, of which we have heard so much. There is 
no pledge of the United States to repay this. 

. WINDOM. There is an express provision that it chall be repaid 
out of the taxes collected. 

Mr. KERNAN. Who becomes liable for it in the mean time? The 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us adopt that amendment, and then we can 
discuss the bill. 

Mr. KERNAN. I only want it explained. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now I want to saya word on this bill, and I want 
to speak for one tax-payer in this District, a small one to be sure, and 
that is myself, in common with all the other tax-payers. This District 
now owes more than $20,000,000, and we have at last either at this 
session or the last one—I have forgotten which, this has been so long— 
made an explicit provision that the total debt of this District should 
not be increased under any circumstances whatever, which every- 
body thought, i¢ being between twenty and twenty-five millions, 
was a very useful although a pretty late thing to do. Now the 
very first thing that happens abont this District afterward is to 
provide for increasing this debt by nearly a half million dollars. I 
am opposed to it. I am opposed to it because I can see that although 
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this money is now, as the amendment provides, to be repaid out of 
the first avails of these taxes next fall, that amount of taxes thus 
used will leave a deficit the next year of just the same or a greater 
amount. b 

So then for one—and I suppose we are likely to stay here all the 
time during the rest of this Congress apparently—I am willing to 
have the commissioners of this District get on as best they may; or not 
get on at all, from now until the time their money comes in, but they 
can get on. They will have to delay opening their schools fora month 
or two undoubtedly; they will have to diminish the operations of the 
board of health; they will have to curtail a great variety of in- 
cidental 2 that are wholesome and useful, I agree; but when 
we are absolutely swamped and crushed with this enormous debt, I 
want to put in as Ms e a protest as I can, without taking up time 
about it, against under any circumstances making the debt any larger. 
If we have not the money, let us wait until we have. Let us get on 
without the streets being swept, without anything that can possibly 
be dispensed with, and there is money enough so that it will not be- 
come ized. Let us get on and start with the money that we 
raise by this tax; and when the United States wants to ag Sgt acd 
something more, as it ought to do out of its own Treasury to aid from 
time to time with its share, that will be vay well. i 

Now, as to the remark of my honorable friend from New York, I 
think the United States will be responsible for this money in the po- 
litical sense. I do not mean to say that I think they will re 
ble for it by a suit in the Court of Claims. I do not say whether 
they would or would not; but we have exclusive jurisdiction in this 
- District; these commissioners are a corporation, a municipality es- 
tablished by us. We authorize them to borrow certain moneys, There 
is no power but ours that can take the money from the people by 
taxes to make them pay it. Therefore the United States are bound 
in that sense to see to it that the people who loan this money on the 
credit of the commissioners get it repaid to them and that we canse 
taxes enough to be raised or money otherwise furnished as a matter 
of political faith to make it up. 

Mr. KERNAN. I make this inquiry, and I am disposed to join in 
this most vigorous protest of the Senator from Vermont, because the 


old law under which the Government is said to be liable now for some. 


$15,000,000, if you will remember its terms, simply provided that the 
bonds of the District should be issued, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment agreed to fix the proportion that should be paid by the Federal 
Government, and that it would levy taxes on the District for the res- 
idue. The real reason why they became liable at all on these bonds 
issued, which are not in the name of the Government, is that the Gov- 
ernment did oe that it would appropriate its share and that it would 
cause taxes to be levied on the District; and yet we have run on since 
1874 with no government for the District, and there seems to be 
money now sought which I doubt not it will be claimed if borrowed 
if we do not get it out of the taxes must come out of the Federal 
Treasury. Now whether it is to be paid out of the Federal Treasury 
or by the people of the District, I think from what I can learn that 
the time has come when we should insist that there shall be no more 
borrowing of money here; and, as the Senator from Vermont says, let 
us get along until December and start with the money then — keep 
from running in debt anp na 

Mr. WINDOM. The ate has already yc to 3 
$500,000 toward the share of the Government of the United States in 
the expenses of the District of Columbia. In the sundry civil billan 


amendment of that kind was passed by the Senate not authorizing a | p 


loan but a contribution of what was believed to be our share of th 
expenditures for one year. Now, Mr. President, the theory of the 
Senator from New York sounds very well, but.when you take into 
account the fact that theGovernment of the United States owns from 
40 to 50 per cent. of the property in the city of Washington, which 
is subject to no taxation whatever, I submit that it is hardly the fair 
thing to do to refuse to contribute anything toward the expenses, 
We are as much interested in good government in this District as the 
citizens are. If the Government property was subject to taxation, 
these contributions would be wholly unnecessary. We have made 
tiem for several years. The Senate, as I said a moment „pro- 
posed to make this contribution this year, but the House refused to 
make any contribution whatever. 

Now look at the state of the case for a moment, Mr. President. We 
legislate, as was stated by the Senator from Vermont, for the District 
ot Columbia, and in that legislation we have provided that the author- 
ities shall perform certain duties which require an expenditure of 
money. Among other things, iu the bill which provides for repaying 
Pennsylvania avenue we require the District of Columbia to take up 
and relay the water and gas pipes. I believe the District of Colum- 
bia is also required to light the entire city. The Government does 
not pay for lighting at all, except its public buildings. We require 
certain things with reference to schools, with reference to the police, 
with reference to the board of health, and in every other way we 
legislate compelling the District to pay money, and at the same time 
we put it out of its power to raise money by any means whatever. 

The tax law p: at this session postpones the collection of taxes 
until next December, so that they have no means of providing a reve- 
nue from taxation until that time. We have also repealed a law 


which authorizes the District of Columbia to collect for licenses, and 
by that repeal I am informed they lose something like $100,000, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. We have not repealed all the license laws, only 
the license on merchants. 

Mr. WINDOM. I am told that the change of the license law re- 
duces the revenues of the District $100,000. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But the tax on real estate increases it by more. 

Mr. WINDOM. That is true, but that does not take effect until 
December, and this bill is merely to provide for the expenses of the 
District until mmea can be received under that law. Having put it 
ont of the power of the District to receive money by taxation, hav- 
ing modified the license law so as to reduce their revenues largely, 
having provided that they shall perform certain duties requiring 
money, we have at the same time provided that they shall not bor- 
row money and increase the debt of the District of Columbia under 
penalties of imprisonment in the penitentiary and a large fine; and 
now we propose to stand here and say that we will not even give 
them a dollar as our contribution to the share of the expenses we 
ought to pay, nor will we let up in the least upon the prohibition to 
borrow money. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this places the District in a very em- 
barrassing position. The very least we can do, if we propose to con- 
tribute our fair share of expenses, is to allow them to borrow until 
our tax laws will bring money into the treasury and re-imburse that 
amount out of it. 

Mr. KERNAN, The Senator from Minnesota does not understand 
me as complaining of him; but I do desiré to eall attention to the 
state in which we are leaving this en de believing that we never 
shall improve it until we put a stop to the shiftless, temporary bor- 
rowing of money: By the law of 1874, if I remember aright, the 
prior government was abolished, and in one of the sections it was 
declared that there should be a commission of members of the two 
Honses appointed, who should apportion the sum of the expenses of 
the government of this District which shall be paid by the Federal 
Government and what portion should be assessed on the property of 
the District, and that there shonld be a commission to propose and 
arrange some government for the District ; and yet now, in 1576, there 
is no provision for a government, as I understand, and there is no ap- 
portionment of the amount which shall be paid by the people and 
what by the Federal Government; but we refuse to appropriate, as 
it is said, and we go on borrowing. 

I concede that there should be ascertained and fixed the sum to be 
pra out of the Federal Treasury toward the expenses of gramsa 

this District, in lieu of what I suppose the General Government 
ought to be assessed for its property, and that the rest should be as- 
sessed upon the property of the District. This is just to the people 
of the District and I think we should do that and do that the first 
thing, because if we go on borrowing temporarily, not fixing the share 
of the Federal Government, not governing it as any other locality 
should be governed, by some known, tixed regulations and laws, we 
shall in a year or two have such another scene as when I came into 
the Senate last January: general denunciation, a t amount of 
debt, and a great deal of complaint that more spent than 
bi to have been spont: 

am not saying whether that is just or not; but I insist that we 
owe it to the people of the District, to the propesyon, to the 
Government—we owe it to all that is thrifty and economical in gov- 
ernment that we should not go on borrowing temporarily upon some- 
body’s credit, without any t certainty whose, and not saying how 
much shall be paid out of the Federal Treasury and how much by the 
of the District, and appropriating the one and collecting the 
cig and not spending any more than we do appropriate and col- 
ect. 

I say this in the interest of the le of the District and in the 
interest of the Treasury of the United States, and I hope that that 
will be done and that we shall not resort to this sort of shiftless 
mode of getting along which we are permitting and encouraging now 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, Senator from New 
York says that there has been no proper government formed for this 
city. That is not the fault of the city nor of the District. 

Mr. KERNAN. Iam speaking of the legislation. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It is our fault. 

Mr. KERNAN. | It is the fault of Congress; so I mean. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, It is the fault of the Senator from New 
York, and the Senator from New Jersey, that they have not intro- 
duced proper measures for the government of the District, and it is 
no argument why we should leave this city penniless when we are 
going off here for three or four months, and the same is true in refer- 
enee to the apportionment of the sum that the city and the Govern-" 
ment should pay. These citizens are powerless, and itseems to me it 
would be almost disgraceful for the Congress of the United States, 
when they have the sole power to govern this 7 0 to go off without 
making any provision for the preservation of the health and property 
of tho city or any provision for the preservation of our own property 
or the health of the employés of the Government. 

As to the United States being liable under this bill I most respect- 
fully beg leave to differ from the Senator. The provision of the bill 
is that this shall be a temporary loan made by the District of Colum- 
bia to be paid out of acertain fund, to-wit, the taxes which shall be 
collected by next December. If I bay one of these bonds I buy it ac- 
cording to the terms of the bill, and the Government of the United 
States is in my opinion in no sense liable. 
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Mr. SAULSBURY. I think we had better adhere to the resolution 
of Congress expressed in the law which prohibits the commissioners 
contracting any additional debt. It seems to me the Senator from 
Minnesota might 3 amend the bill so that they might avail 


themselves of funds derived from taxing property. While the com- 
missioners are not at liberty, I understand, to collect taxes prior to the 
Ist of December, if there was a provision in this bill authorizing a 
small abatement on the voluntary payment of taxes before that time, 
you would then perhaps be in receipt of sufficient money to carry on 
the government of the District until the Ist of December, and not 
commit injustice to any one, and contract no new debt by simply 
allowing an abatement of taxes. I know that is the policy pursued 
in sume States, to allow a small abatement to persons who see proper 
to anticipate the time of payment, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will say to the Senator that the difficulty about 
getting in the. taxes earlier arises from the time uecessary to assess 
them. The bill passed too late to make the assessment, so that you 
cannot find out how much the taxes are for some time. 

I move now to strike out all after the enacting clause of this bill 
and insert the following provision : 

That the sum of $500,000 be, and the same yg erp cerry 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. to be paid into the treasury of 
th» District of Columbia as the share of the United States toward the expenses of 
said District for the year beginning July 1, 1876. 


That the Senate has already once passed in the miscellaneous bill, 
but it was stricken out by the House; and now I can hardly doubt, 
if the facts be as stated by the Senator from Minnesota, that the 
Honse of Representatives, rather than let these people run in debt 
any more, if they are really in necessity and must have some money, 
to appropriate some sum (if it is right that the United States should, 
as we have all once agreed that it is and do now) which will 
contribute our fair share for the time being and not have any experi- 
ments of borrowing money. : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope that amendment will be adopted. I do 
not want myself to violate the law we passed early in this session 
prohibiting the increase of the debt in this District. If the House 
say $500,000 is too much, let them put it down to $50,000 or what- 
ever they think proper, to be paid out of the Treasury. 

Mr. INGALLS. As one member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I have had good reason to be aware of the very anoma- 
lous and unsatisfactory condition of affairs in this District so far as re- 
lates to taxation and everything else affecting the social condition of 
the people, and I fully agree with what the ator from New York 
has said in relation to the necessity of having some fixed and suitable 
system for the administration of affairs in this community. But, sir, 
that is not precisely the question that is now before the Senate. Here 
is an immediate and urgent and pressing necessity. Con is 
about to adjourn, leaving an empty treasury here in the District and 
no means appropriated for the purpose of carrying on the necessary 
functions of its government. Therefore, withholding all criticisms as 
to the condition of affairs here as to the way they have been adminis- 
tered, I ask, what is the duty of the Senate and of Congress in this 

resent juncture? If there is no money with which to pay for the 

ighting of the streets; if there is no money with which to pay for 
the necessary repairs that must be made upon the streets and in other 
portions of the city; if there are no funds with which to carry on the 
sanitary operations and protect the age health, what is our dnty 
sitting here as one department of this Government? To waste our 
time in empty criticisms and hostile animadversions about the way 
affairs have been carried on here? Certainly not. It isour business 
to make some provision, and immediately and instantaneously, by 
which the affairs of this District may be continued until such time as 
the wishes of Congress can be effectuated with regard to a permanent 
form of government in Washington. The le of this District are 
not to blame for the present condition airs, The law under 
which the taxes are now being collected was not passed until a period 
so late that the funds and revenue cannot be obtained in time to re- 
alize the necessary money to carry on the necessary affairs of this Dis- 
trict. The people are not to blame forit ; and therefore they should 
not be made to snffer for it. We are to blame for it; and therefore if 
there is anybody to be blamed or if there is any criticism to be made, 
we are the ones to share it. We ought not to inflict on the people 
here an unnecessary and dangerous delay. 

So far as the amendment offered by the Senator from Vermont is 
concerned, it is undoubtedly correct; but it introduces a new prinei- 
ple that will probably result in hostile action on the part of the House, 
and may, therefore, defeat the whole object and purpose of the bill 
now before the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As it is in the form of an amendment it will prob- 
ably go to a conference and we can rétire if n s 

Mr, INGALLS. That is very true. In the form of an amendment 
it may be submitted to a committee of conference of the two Houses; 
but inasmuch as this same amendment has been once submitted on 
an appropriation bill, has once been before a committee of confer- 
ence, and has been rejected, it appears to me as if we ought not to 
delay action on this bill for the purpose of again repeating an experi- 
ment that has once proved to be in al. 

I do not like the terms of the original bill. Instead of saying that 
they are anthorized to anticipate the taxes by a temporary loan, it 
seems to me that it would be proper to say that they should be au- 


out of any 


thorized to make a temporary loan to be re- imbursed out of the first 


collection made under the tax law that we have passed. I should 
like to see the bill so amended. It seems to me it is a plain, impera- 
tive duty resting upon us to furnish these unfortunate people here 
with the means of carrying on their government, especially as they 
are in no sense whatever to blame for the delay. 

Mr. HOWE. I should like to hear the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: fy 

That the sam of $500,000 be, and the same is 8 eee out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to d into the treasury of 
the District of Columbia as the share of the United States of the expenses of said 
District for the year beginning July 1, 1870. 

Mr. HOWE. The whole dispute is between two or three different 
methods of raising a small sum of money for the use of the District 
of Columbia. Let us vote, before the District perishes, on these prop- 
ositions one after the other, until we have voted on the last proposi- 
tion that is offered. Whatever we agree to, it will either be the bill 
which has the House or some amendment of that bill, which 
will go to the House, and we shall come to an agreement by and by. 

Mr. WINDOM. I feel it my duty to say that, while I cannot accept 
this amendment from the Committee on Appropriations, as I do not 
know what their views may be ni it, it so fully accords with my 
own judgment as to what is right that I am willing to take the 
chances of securing the action of the House favorable to it. We may 
not be able to do so, but I cannot bring my mind to vote against this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment - 
of the Senator from Vermont, as a substitute for the bill. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WINDOM. I move to amend the title in accordance with the 
amendment, so as to make it read: “A bill making an appropriation 
to assist in defraying the expenses of the District of Columbia.” 

The motion was to. : 


BQUALIZATION OF BOUNTIES, 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

oN PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
AN. — : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I addressed the Chair first, Mr. President. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The Senator from Illinois has constructively held 
the floor for an hour. , 

Mr. LOGAN. I will only say this abont addressing the Chair first: 
It is the first time I ever knew that question raised a gentleman 
was recognized. : 
ors left Lask the Senator himself if I did not address the 

air first. r r 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not know; the President has decided you did 
not. I was not noticing who addressed the Chair except myself. I 
know I did; but whe did first is a matter for the President, and he 
has decided that I did. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope the Senator will let me take this silver 
commission ALE I must leave the city. } 

Mr. LOGAN. I am sorry for that, because I am sorry to lose the 

iety of the Senator; but at the same time I gee give up the 
floor if I am ized. I move to take up House bill No. 58. 

The PRESIDE ro tempore. The morning hour has expired. 

Mr. LOGAN. I make the motion now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois moves 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator from Texas [Mr. HAMILTON] is en- 
titled to the floor on the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Texas is not pres- 


ent. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move to postpone all prior orders and take up House 
bill No. 58. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois moves to 

tpone the 5 and all prior orders for the purpose of consider- 
ig House bill No. 58. 
r. LOGAN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I was paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. CAMERON.) I do not know how he would vote. I should 
vote “nay,” if at liberty to do 80. i 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 21,nays 
26; as follows: ` 
Fre- 


ghuysen, Hamlin, Harvey, Hitchcock, Ingalls, Eoy, Logan, McDonald, M. 7 
Mitchell, Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson, Spencer, West, and Wi 7 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, — I Burnside, Christiancy, Cooper, 
Davis, Dennis, Edmunds, Gordon, Howe, 


elly, Kernan, MoC Maxey, 
ae E Norwood, Randolph, Ransom, Sargent, Sherman, Wallace, an 
ABSEN T—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Barnum, Brace, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
Cockrell, Conover, Cragin, Dawes, Dorsey “Soldthwaite, Hamilton, Johnston, Jones 
of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Morton, Robertson, Saulsbury, Sharon, Stevenson, 
Thurman, Wadleigh, Whyte, and Wright—24. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 


1876. 
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Mr. HAMLIN. I now move to take thé post-route bill from the 
table. The Senator who is entitled to the floor is not here. We can- 
not afford to wait for him to come, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator to let me take up 
the silver commission bill. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Let me get up the bill and then if that will not 
take time I will yield. 

Mr. ED . If this resolution is going over, I, according to 
prawo notice, want to call up the constitutional amendment, and 

hope my friend from Maine will not press his motion. If this mo- 
tion Tenet agreed to I shall move, after my friend from Ohio has had 
done what he asks the privilege of doing, to take up the constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ihave no objection to taking up the bill suggested 
by the Senator from Maine; but I should like to make this proposi- 
tion to the Senate, to allow the bounty bill just refused to be taken 
up to be taken up to-night at eight o’clock to be considered. AlI desire 
is this, which I think in all fairnessshould be done, to have the amend- 
ments to the bill read, and the Senate or disagree to them, and 
take the vote. I donot propose io detain the Senate with any discussion; 
but there are enough people in this country interested in this bill at 
least to demand that they shall have a vote on the of a bill 
of this character. All I ask is that the bill be voted upon, If there 
isa manjoritg of the. Senate against it, that will end it. If there is 
not, let the bill be passed. I do not want to detain the Senate by 
discussion, but I want a vote on the bill. It has been here certainly 
long enough and been laid out of the way for every other measure 
that has come up before the Senate. I do not think it is right for us 
to evade a square vote on the bill. There is no other way to get it 
up. Ifthe Senate will agree to take it up to-night at eight o’clock 
it will not take an hour unless somebody wants to discuss it. I will 
not take fifteen minutes unless some question may be asked that calls 
foran explanation. I will agree that I will not take over fifteen 
minutes in explanation of the provisions of the bill and then I will 
ask for a vote unless it is in answer to some question Senators may 
ask mein rd to some provision in the bill. Imake that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motionof the Senator from 
Maine is pending. Senator from Maine has moved to postpone 
the present and all prior orders for the purpose of considering the 
post-route bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I want to say that Iam not op to any bill 
that shall fairly and properly equalize bounties, This bill is not such 
abill. It is a bill to add one-half to the pay of the Army during all 
ene * of the rebellion. But there is another thing in relation to 
the bill 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, what is the question? 

The PRESIDENT pro aug pode eho Senator from Nebraska makes 
the point of order that the ion is not on the pending question. 
The Chair sustains the point of order, 

Mr. MORRILL. Then I desire to say that I am opposed to taking 
it up because I do not believe that in the time we now have we can 
so lick the bill into shape that it can possibly be executed. There is 
no 8 for furnishing the funds; and this session is now so near 
a close that I despair of making any appropriation for the additional 
number of clerks, at least three hundred or more in number, that it 
will require to execute the law if the bill should be passed. 

Mr. President, aaan I am satisfied that we ought not at this—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is debate in order ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is within the rules con- 
fined to the question before the Senate. The Chair supposed the 
Senator was speaking about postal clerks, but observes that his re- 
mark relates to clerks for the War Department. 

Mr. MORRILL. I am speaking against the propriety, on account 
of the shortness of time, of 3 up this bill, because I do not be- 
lieve we have time, as I have said, to lick it into shape so that the 
soldiers will reap the benefit of it instead of the claim agents. I think 
that the opening of the accounts of all the soldiers of the war would 
merely open it for the benefit of the claim agente, and not of the sol- 
diers. I will be prepared to show, when I have time to discuss the 
merits of the bill, that it will require one hundred and fifty or more 
millions of dollars from the Treasury, which is not provided for, and 
is indispensable whenever the bill becomes a law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair will remind the Senator 
that the bounty bill isnot before the Senate. The question 1s on tak- 


ing up the 1 N bill. 
. LOGAN. Lask permission of the Senate to reply for just one 
minute to the statement of the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection ? 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire just one moment. I did not intend to dis- 
cuss the proposition; but I cannot allow to pass unnoticed such re- 
marks as the Senator from Vermont has made, so uncalled for and so 
unsupported by the record. I know he isa gentleman of great in- 
formation, and I supposed he had more on this subject than he ex- 
hibits. His statement that this is to pay double to soldiers for their 
service in the field is not warranted by any fact in the record. It is 
a proposition to pay the soldiers that which the law gave them and, by 
certain orders of the War Department, prohibited them from getting 
by their being mustered out of the service before their time fad ex- 


pired. The object of the bill is to give to those soldiers what the 
Government owes them and not what the Government does not owe 


them; and for the Senator to say that there is not time to lick this 


bill into shape is saying that the committee has not the ability to make 
a proper bill. This bill needs no licking into shape; and it does not 
uire the money to-be paid either this year or next, but only pro- 
vides that these soldiers shall receive what the law anthorized them to 
receive during the war, and it will not do for the Senator to dodge 
on the ground that there is not appropriation in this bill. I have al- 
ways the manliness when I ose & bill to say that I oppose it. 
But to undertake to oppose a bill by stating facts that do not belong 
to it and are in no wise connected with it is unworthy of the Senator 
from Vermont and of the candor that he usually exhibits. I say in 
my place now that this is a bill to pay the soldiers what the Govern- 
ment owes them and what the Government has failed to pay them. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not think the Senator from Illinois is respon- 
sible for the shape of this bill, as it comes to us from the House; but 
I wish to ask him what was the pay of the soldiers during the war, 
and if this is not an additional eight and one-third dollars a month 
when the pay was $167 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I must call for the regular order. My friend 
from Illinois has had his three minutes. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will answer the question and then yield. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator may go on another minute. 

Mr. LOGAN. I only want to answer that question. The Senator 
misapprehends it. He says this adds to their pay. It does not. The 
Congress of the United States gave to the soldiers a certain amount 
of money as bounty over and above their pay. It gave $100 for one 
year, $200 for two years, and $300 for three years; and this is to sup- 
prar deficit that the Government failed to pay them when they 

not served the exact time but were mustered out sooner, for in- 
stance, a day or two days before their time expired. Then the Gov- 
ernment refused to pay them the bounty at all because they bad not 
served the entire time for which they had enlisted. This is to give 
them the eight and one-third dollars a month for the time they served 
and lize them with those who did serve out the time; and that 
is all is in it. 
i Mr. MORRILL. Let me ask the Senator, for he is perfectly famil- 
4 — — 
Mr. BOUTWELL. I rise to a question of order. I insist we ought 


to with the regular order. 
PRESIDENT pro tempore. The debate is by unanimous con- 
sent, and objection is made to its further continuance. 


Mr. BURNSIDE. I hope the Senate will give unanimous consent 
to consider this bill this evening. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That question is not before the 
Senate. Several Senators have objected to debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the pending question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine moves the 
postponement of the present and all prior orders for the purpose of 
taking up the post-route bill. 

Mr. EDMUN lof course have no particular opposition to the 
post-route bill, but I think it ought to wait until we act on the con- 
stitutional amendment which the House has sent over to us, and I 
ask my friend therefore to let me call up that and then I shall have 
no objection to yield to him. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I submit the matter to the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I hope the Senate will not agree to my 
friend’s motion, and if it does not I will move to take up the consti- 
tutional amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maine. 

The question rang put, the ayes were 32. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I give it up. The constitutional amendment has 
no chance against the post-route bill. 

The P IDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator from 


Maine is agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. No. 1007) 
concerning the employment of Indian scouts. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill (H. 
R. No. 3083) to remove the political disabilities of C. M. Wilcox, of 
Maryland; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
further announced that the Speaker pro tempore of the 
ills; and they were there- 


The message 
House had signed the following enrolled b 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. No. 779) to provide for the sale of the reservation of the 
confederated Otoe and Missouria Indians in the States of Kansas and 
Nebraska ; i 

A bill (H. R. No. 3392) for the relief of John R. Harrington; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3856) for the relief of William H. French, jr. 
United States Army, late Indian agent at Crow Creek, Dakota; and 

A bill (H. R. No, 4087) continuing the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to provide temporarily for the expenses of the Government.” 

PETITION. 

The PRESIDENT tempore presented a petition of citizens of 
Michigan, praying relief from alleged hardships incident to the re- 
quirements of the homestead law; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pablic Lands. 
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THE POST-ROUTE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 3628) establishing post-roads, the pending 
question being on the following amendment proposed by Mr. HAMLIN 
as an additional section: 

Sec. 2. That section 1 of an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
sorvice of the Post-Office Dej ent for the fiscal Pps pos tine 30, 1877 and 
for other "a ved July 12, 1876, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
by repeallog the following words : 

“ Provi That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to re-adjast the compensation to be paid from and after the Ist day of J aly, 
1876, for transportation of mails on railroad Aah yodat iey briona the compensation 
all railroad companies for the rtation of 10 per cent. per annum from 
the rates fixed and allowed by the first section of an act la graces ‘An act makin, 
appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Departiwent for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1874, and for other Harel eave approved March 3, 1873, for the trans 
portation of mails on the basis of the average weight.” 

V 
moneys in 8i e 
United States on 9 * 8 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, at the time when the Senate had 
under consideration the bill which is now before us, | had been in- 
viting its attention to the propriety of making a provision for the 
restoration of what are called the fast-mail trains, and E had intro- 
duced an amendment to accomplish that object. The bill was sum- 
marily laid upon the table, and I think now, with the addition of that 
power which belongs to fast trains, I have finally succeeded in get- 
ting the bill again before the Senate. I had addressed the Senate 
perbaps half an hour in relation to that subject, and at that period 
of time what I pro to say would have occupied about another 
half hour, So, while other gentlemen have been addressing the Sen- 
ate on other questions, 1 have cecupied the position of having a speech 
half delivered for several days, and as Senators have questioned some- 
what the courtesy which I manifested in seeking to get this bill 
again before the body I mention it. 

I said the other day that time was money to the business man, and 
I will change the axiom and say that time is of value to the legisla- 
tive body and especially to this body now; and I will not continue 
the debate in relation to the fast-mail service, but will leave it for the 
judgment of the Senate upon what I have already said, adding only 
that I will withdraw the amendment which I submitted the other 
day, which was a repeal of the 10 per cent. reduction applied to all 
roads, and present a new amendment applying only to the New York 
Central, and the Michigan Southern ronte to hicago, and the Penn- 
sylvania railroad to Saint Louis, and then to leave the Senate to de- 
termine what they will do. I withdraw the pending amendment, but 
I submit two or three amendments for additional routes to the bill 
which I ask the Senate to adopt. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendments are, after line 819, to insert: 

From Ferrytown to White Plains, 

After line 1053 to insert: 


From Charlotte to Bellburg. 


After line 96 to insert: 
From via Fort Miller, r 
ehe ort l Big Dry Creek, Academy, to Toll House, 

From Visalia, via Grangerville, to Leonore, - 

Mr. HAMLIN. I now submit the following amendment for the 
restoration of what were called the fast mails 

Mr. PADDOCK. Lask the chairman to give way for me to offer 
a little amendment in respect to a new route. 
Bove: HAMLIN. Yes, sir. Let the Senator have his amendment put 

bt. - 

Mr. PADDOCK. I move to insert after line 724: 

From Nebraska City, via Glen Rock and Sheridan, to Humboldt, Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Now offer my amendment, and ask that it be read. 
The Chief Clerk read : 


Suc. —. That the sum of $150,000 and is hereby, 8 out of any 
moneys ned wi ‘Treasury ng from the revenues of the Post-Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending Juno 30, 1877, in addition to the sum appro; for in- 


land mail transportation by railroad by an act entitled “An act Spero 
tona far tha nervios of the oet-Otice Dopertanett toe the fadal ear ending June 30, 
1877, and for other 72 ee uly 12, 1876; i That the Postinas- 
ter-General is hereby authorized 3 y this sum to restoring, so far as it may 
be possible to do so, the transportation of the mails by the fast-mail trains, by the 
New York Central, the Hudson River, and Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
panei beri tated chi pot gaan AAT dls } Railroad and its 
connections between New York and Saint Louis, New York and Chicago, and New 
York and Cincinnati. j 

Mr. HARVEY. I did not hear distinctly the reading of the amend- 
ment, and I wish to ask the Senator from Maine, the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post-Roads, what is the amount pro- 

to be appropriated ? 

Mr. HAMLIN. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. HARVEY. And to be applied to the railroads named simply 
for the pu of the transmission of the fast mails? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARVEY. I hope that amendment will not be adopted. Early 
in the session we had before us a bill fixing the rate o: tage on 
third-class matter. That bill was unsatisfactory to half tie Senses 
but being presented by a united committee, the Committee on Post- 
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was sustained here against a proposition which I offered to reduce 
the postage on third-class matter to the rates which had existed prior 
to the 3d of March, 1875. That was done for the reason urged by the 
committee that it was necessary to do so in order to make as nearly 
as might be the Post-Office Department self-sustaining. I never be- 
lieved that the Department should be made self-sustaining. I ear- 
nestly advocated such a rate of postage as had existed prior to the 
amendment I have alluded to and which was passed in an appropria- 
tion bill on the 3d of March, 1875. The Senate was equally divided 
on that proposition, and it was lost for the lack of a single vote. The 
bill then went to the House of Representatives, and was considered 
by a committee of conference, the result of which was that a com- 
promise was agreed to that is, if possible, more unsatisfactory than 
either of the propositions, a compromise which makes discriminations 
between certain classes of third-class mail matter that seems to rest 
on no reason at all. For instance, I will cite the fact that in that 
classification sheet-music, which is classed as third-class mail matter, 
is transmitted at the rate of one cent for two ounces, and seeds, cnt- 
tings, bulbs, and other matters of that kind, recognized as third-class 
matter, also are transmitted at the rate of one cent per ounce, being 
double the rate charged upon sheet-music and other third-elass mat- 
ter rated without any more apparent reason than there is in the dis- 
crimivation between these two kinds of articles, 

But, independent of this question, I am opposed to the proposition 
for another reason. The Senator from Maine the other day in the first 
part of his speech stated that we are without any remedy; in other 
words, that we are at the merey of afew men controlling the lines of 
railroad mentioned in this amendment. Sir, if I understand it aright, 
all the railroads in this country have been declared post roads, and if 
a necessity arises I think it is within the power of this Government to 
make provision to have the mail carried on those routes in whatever way 
may be deemed just to the parties owning the roads, and this can be 
reached by the Government under the right of eminent domain, if 
necessary. * 

I am, therefore, op to making a discrimination in favor of 
these lines and in favor of that small proportion of the people of this 
country classed as business men in the sense in which the term is 
here used, meaning simply merchants and bankers and others engaged 
in the transmission of matter through the mails for the purpose of 
mercantile gain, 

There is a very large proportion of the people of this country who 
deem it of more importance that the people at large, the people re- 
siding in small towns and villages and on the farms in the raral dis- 
tricts, should have at least equal facilities for the transaction of their 
business t the mails with the class that I have alluded to. 

Mr. PAD K. I should like to ask the Senator if on all the re- 
mittances that are made from the State of Kansas to the commercial 
center of New York or the commercial center of Chi and all the re- 
mittances that may be sent or credited from New York or Chicago to 
Kansas in the transactions as to grain and other products of that 
State one day’s interest saved on every remittance and on every credit 
would not be of 59 Á great benefit to every citizen in his State, di- 


rectly or indirectly 

Mr. HARVEY. Lapprehend that the interest of the majority of the 
citizens of the State in that matter would be exceedingly remote. I 
fear it would be so remote that it would be hardly appreciable. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Well, sir, I will say that it is considered of so 

t importance by the banks and others at Chicago who make great 
aily remittances from that city to New York that bys Haig willing to 
undergo almost any other privation rather than of this fast mail. I 
know that is the case with the commercial center in my State, Omaha. 

Mr. HARVEY. Iam aware that this would be a great benefit to 
the city of Chicago. That is unqnestionable. It would be a great 
benefit to the particular lines of railroad mentioned in this amend- 
ment. That is unquestionable. But it involves the necessity of 
making an additional appropriation of $150,000 for the purpose of in- 
ducing those companies to run a train a little more rapidly than the 
usual mail trains upon their roads when thoy are already receiving a 
compensation larger than that given to any railroad in the civilized 
world for the transmissiqn of the United States mail. I say that the 
advantages resulting to the people of the United States are not sufli- 
cient to warrant that expense and the concession of the principle that 
is involved in it. 

Mr. WEST. Will the Senator allow mo to ask him a question ? 

Mr. HARVEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEST. I presume the Senator is informed on the subject, and 
I for one should like to be informed, and I have no doubt the Senate 
would, I wish to ask him what is the basis for his statement that 
mails are carried in this country at a greater cost than in any coun- 
try in the civilized world? I do not question the truth of the state- 
ment, but I should like the Senater to state to us if he knows—he 
must have had some information to base that statement on—what it 
costs to carry the mails in France and in England on railroads, 

Mr. HARVEY. Well, sir, I have not at band the statistics. I did 
not expect this question to come up this morning, but I think the 
Senator can easily satisfy himself on that point. 

Mr. WEST. I have not been able to do so. 

Mr. HARVEY. The mails in France and England are transmitted 
much more often, much more expeditiously than they are on the gen- 
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erality of routes in this country, and therefore there may be at first 


sight an apparently greater expenditure there than in this country; 
but I abide by the fact that I have stated, and I have no doubt that 
I can produce the authority. 


Bat I was going on, when interrupted by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, to 8 of the principle involved in this matter. The roads 
mentioned in this amendment are the very roads spoken of in the re- 
port of the Special Committee on Transportation of the Senate, who 
tell us that a few men eee Ayes roads at their will impose a 
heayy tax upon the business of this country for the transmission, not 
of the remittances spoken of by the Senator from Nebraska involved 
in the transactions of the commercial business he alluded to, but of 
the 17 themselves constituting the basis of that business. I 
say it is reported by the Committee on Transportation that a few men 
controlling these roads at their own sweet will impose on the people 
of this country taxes on the transmission of the necessities, the abso- 


lute comforts, and the few luxuries that pe mope ly of this 
country are enabled to obtain; these rai levy a tax upon them 
such as neither this Congress nor any other legislative y in this 


country would dare to impose. It would create a political revolu- 
tion, as they say and say truly. And yet these few men, not satisfied 
with the power which they enjoyed at that time, must levy upon the 
Government itself for the transmission of its official mail matter in a 
few hours less than they have been accustomed to carry it, and for the 
intelligence which the Government assumes to convey by its mail 
lines, an extra compensation of $150,000, and that for a matter in 
which few people comparatively are interested and by which none of 
the other lines of transportation of the mails are benefited. It is sim- 
ply a concession of that much money to a position that these men 

ave taken that the laws must be made to conform to their peculiar 
interests, 

For these reasons, which I have stated hurriedly, not being fully 
prepared to discuss the question because I had no anticipation this 

ill would come up to-day, I am op to this amendment and I 
hope it will not prevail, and I am fearful that, should the amendment 
-prevail, it would involve the loss of all that is contained in the bill. 

Mr, WEST. Mr. President, as I had the honor to serve with my 
esteemed friend from Maine [Mr. HAMLIN ] upon the committee of 
conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on the 
office appropriation bill I desire to say a few words in behalf of the 
proposition that he has submitted to the Senate at the present time. 

The fast-mail system of the United States, as we all know, is a re- 
cent improvement of the expedition with which the public business 
is generally transacted in the North and the West. It has met, I 
think, with the community at large asmuch favor as almost any prop- 
osition of that character that has ever come under their hotice. When 
the House of Representatives refused to accede to the ideas of the Sen- 
ate to the extent that would permit the continuance of the fast-mail 
service, as one of the conferees on the part of this body I felt that it 
was my duty to permit the sacrifice of that service rather than to 
have the stoppage of the service at large. But since the result has 
developed that that action has ended the fast-mail service in this 
country such representations have come to us from the public through 
the press and other mediums as should induce us to consider the pro- 
priety of its restoration. 

Now I ask attention of the Senate for a moment to the amounts of 
money that have been used in the last fiscal year and are proposed to 
be used in the various characters of mail service throughout the 
country in the coming year. 

By an official statement which I have from the Postmaster-General, 
I find that the amount of money Ares in the ruilroad service for 
the fiscal 22 just ended was $9,874,956. We have appropriated 
$9,100,000 for the ensuing year, $774,000 less than the preceding year, 
abating the amount payable to these railroads by 10 per cent., and 
not allowing for any possible increase natural to the service. So we 
are going into an expenditare this year of $9,100,000 against $9,874,000 
last year. But how is it with the remote districts represented here by 
niy friend from Kansas? How is it with those suffering people in the 
remote West, who, the Senator says, are not to be benefited by this ap- 
propriation? Instead of curtailing their facilities, instead of reduc- 
ing the amount to carry mails in Kansas by the stage routes and by 
horses, we re $1,100, more this year than we have ever given be- 
fore. I will substantiate that statement by the quotation which I 
will make: i 

The amount for star and steamboat service— 


Star service it is well known means the mails carried by stage and 
horses— 


for the year ending June 30, 1876, was $5,634,403. 


The amount that we have appropriated for these citizens of Kansas 
and on the frontier and in the extreme West who are not benefited, 
the Senator says, by the fast mails in the localities here specified— 
although that is a point which I will answer—is this year $6,730,851. 
In other words, we have cut down the service at home, in the very 
heart of the system, three-quarters of a million and added to the ex- 
tremities $1,100,000. If the Senator will answer the proposition how 
the extremities are to be saved when you cut off the circulation at 
the heart, I shall be obliged to him. 

That this reduction was made, and that it was justifiably made, I 
have no doubt. The rates upon railroad transportation were raised 


before the panic. Since that time there has been a general cutting 


down in prices all over the country, and notably in railroad freights. 
Therefore the reduction was justifiable, and I went with the House, 
and the committee of which I had the honor to be a member went 
with the House in that reduction; but we warned them, “Do not 
are too close ;” we pleaded with them for a few hundred thousand 
llars to maintain fust-mail service, but our efforts were of no 
avail; and what is the consequence? If wecan facilitate the service 
on behalf of the people of the United States situated on the frontier 
and in the remote districts of the country, where it is well known 
that the 1 255 pin contributes nothing to the support ey nae 
ernment, but, on contrary, is an extreme expense, why no il- 
itate it in the regions where it does pay, for the mails from New York 


and Chicago undoubtedly return a percen in excess of the 
expense? Surely the proposition is reasonable. Surely it would con- 
duce to the benefit of those in the remote districts as well as those in 


that immediate section of the country: 

The Senator should not ignore the question which was put to him 
by the honorable Senator from Nebraska when he called his attention 
to the fact that the remittances between Chicago and New York were 
facilitated and expedited twelve hours by this process. I ask him, 
is it no. benefit to the men out West who are remitting their money 
to the commercial centers of the country that twelve hours shall be 
gained on every one of them? Can the Senate contemplate, can any 
gentleman here tell me, how much money is passing hourly and mo- 
mently through the mails of the United States, in to which 
time is money? Will not the little pittance of $150,000 asked for in 
this 5 to restore a fast-mail service be paid, and be paid 
over and over again, to the le of this country by the saving of 
interest on their remittances Most assuredly and most undoubtedly 
it will. If we can in our bounty and according to our conception of 
what is just to these remote districts furnish them with a million and 
odd dollars more than we gave them last year, can we not cut off this 
$150,000 instead of $750,000, the amount which was given to these 
railroads? 

The Senator says a few railroads are preying upon the e. If 
they are preying upon the people, they are not preying through the 
Post-Office Department, because nobody has ever disputed the idea 
that the railroads throughout the country, at the rate of compensa- 
tion given to them by the Government of the United States, are not 
paid m proportion to their other business. 

This is a small matter. We have cut down, I repeat again, $750,000 
over the amount expended last year and we have cut too close. That 
is my opinion, and I think it will be the opinion of the Senate; I am 
quite confident that it will meet the approbation of the House at the 
other end of the Capitol. I think it ought to be done, nor can I see 
nor have I heard anything advanced that should prevent it when it 
is known that we are deprived of these privileges. 

Mr. MAXEY. I was a member of the conference committee on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the post-office appropriation 
bill, and I to the report of the conference committee. The 
principal trouble between the two Houses was in regard to the com- 

nsation to railroads for carrying the fast-mail service. I then be- 

ieved that re was a just and fair compromise between the two 
Houses who disagreed, and I signed the report along with the other 
members of the Senate committee.. It was signed correspondingly by 
the conferees on the part of the House and it was adopted by bot 
Houses. I regarded that as a settlement of a very disputed question 
between the two Houses, I believed that, in accordance with the 
great reduction which has taken place throughout this country in 
everything, there shonld be.a decrease in the compensation paid to 
rai s corresponding to that which has taken place everywhere 
else. That report was unanimously adopted in the conference com- 
mittee and adopted by both Houses. I may be mistaken. but it occurs 
to me that if the proposition of the Senator from Maine is adopted 
now, it is a departure from that which was settled by that conference 
committee, That is the view which I take of it. 

One other point. It has been said here to-day, and it has been said 
on many other occasions, that in the newly settled parts of the conn- 
try the mails are really an expense to the Government. Undoubt- 
edly that is true. It has been true of we eave as it was being 
settled, but the policy of this Government been to settle up its 
new Territories and to advance intelligence into the country as it 
was being settled. That has been carried out in all the States as they 
were being settled. The Post-Office was an expense to the older and 
more lous States until the country became settled up. That is 
true of that country which is now being settled up, and the policy 
which has been pursned in sending mails out from the centers into 
the newly settl pe at is a policy which is pursued toward every 
State now settling up. Itis but just and right that that should be 
done, although it may be an expense to the general public. 

In respect of this fast-mail service, while all admit that it may be 
a matter of convenience and to certain localities a matter of impor- 
tance, yet the question which was before my mind in the conference 
was, is it of such importance that the whole people of the country 
should pay this large amount of money which we have cut down, 
$900,000? Is it of so much importance that we shall extend this 
fast-mail service for the benefit of the few at the expense of the 
many! We have now a proposition to appropriate $100,000 for a 
service that is limited to certain railroads same, yet to my mind the 
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same proposition still presents itself. While it may be and doubtless 
is of importance to certain portions of the country, it is not of that 
importance that will justify taking out of the Treasury of the whole 
people that amount mainly for the benefit of a few. 

But the principal point which I desired to mention was the view 
that 1 took of it as a member of the conference committee, and I only 


did so because I regariled the course pursued by that committee as 
right and as a settlement of the question. I think so yet, and I there- 
fore stand by the report of that committee, which has been adopted 
by both Houses. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want to say one word in relation to what has 
fallen from the Senator from The Senator from Texas is 
right in saying that the whole committee to the report in re- 
lation to the post-office appropriation bill; but that Senator will 
recollect distinctly, I am quite sure, that it was done under the ex- 
pression of the belief that it would not stop what were called the 
Tast-mail trains. That was the belief expressed by all the House 
members of the committee; and while it was not my opinion I knew 
very well that I might err and they might be correct. I therefore 
agreed to it. 

This is the case in a nut-shell: We have here a bill that appropri- 
ates $1,000,000 to establish exterior Seen and post-routes, to 
which I as a matter of right; but when you come to the great 
arteries that furnish the communication and the revenues of your De- 
partment, which do the great amount of business, and they ask that 
they shall be accommodated in the transmission of the mails they re- 
ceive twenty-four hours between Chicago and New York, and that it 
shall be done only at the expense of $150,000, L appeal to the Senator 
from Texas and ask if it is not a policy which those who are inter- 
ested in the little offices onght to adopt? I ask if in justice, I ask if 
in right, I ask if in accordance with the best interests of the sery- 
ice, the great chaunels ought not to be accommodated to that small 
extent, while we are at the same time accommodating the exterior 
offices to the amount of $4,000,000? That is the way in which it is 
presented precisely. It is eDay and only to remedy a condition of 
things which it was believed would not exist if the 10 cent. reduc- 
tion on the railroad service was adopted all over the country. A 
road that carries your mail thirty-five miles an hour is entitled to 
more compensation than that which makes but twenty miles. 

The whole question is whether we shall restore this fast service, I 
believe it ought to be done. I am quite sure, I am positive that if I 
had known the reduction would have discontinued this service I never 
would have agreed to the report of the conference committee, Every 
member who did sign it signed it with the belief that it would not 
accomplish that result, To that extent it would change the action 
of the report of the conference committee if this amendment should 
be adopted, none else; it my meets a contingency which it was not 
then sup would arise. I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Maine whether he thinks the action on the part of the railroad com- 
panies was simply a “ bluff game,” or whether they could not afford 
to carry the fast mail? 

Mr. HAMLIN. They cannot do it at the reduced rate. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. In addition to what the Senator from Texas 
has said in reference to this os acne in relation to the report of 
the conference committee, I think we ought to consider this ques- 
tion carefully. The proposition is to pay certain railroads, two, I 
believe, a specified sum of money for placing upon their lines fast- 
mail trains. That these fast-mail trains would be an accommodation 
to a certain extent, and to a very considerable extent, I admit, to 
certain business interests of the country. There can be no question 
about that, 

In the first place, while we are e e even the publie 
service is said to be greatly embarrassed by the economy which is in- 
stituted, is it not proper to be careful how we pay for that special 
service which is but a luxury to the business interests of the country? 
It is not indispensable, because their mails will be carried even if 
the fast mails shall not be put on. They will be carried in the usual 
time that they have heretofore been carried, because this fast-mail 
service is comparatively an experiment yet. Besides that, there are 
other sections of country than those which are supposed to be aided 
by fast-mail service that have equal claims u the attention of 
Congress. What particular advantage should New York and Chicago 
and other northern cities which are benefited by this service have 
over other sections of the country? For instance, sup the Balti- 
more merchants desire a fast mail, they have as much claim to be 
served with that fast mail as the merchants of New York and the 
merchants of Chi . Suppose some men want a fast-mail train 
from here to New Orleans by the way of Richmond and Atlanta, 
They have just the same right to ask that a small appropriation shall 
be seine for that. Where, I ask, is the expense of this service to 
sto 1 

Besides, I do not hesitate to say that your mails will go by fast 
trains whether you adopt this amendment or not. I know that it is 
desirable to the rai companies to be paid liberally for these fast- 
mail trains, and I am aware that they have threatened to discontinue 


the service if they are not paid; but as an American Senator, legis- 
lating for the interests of the whole people, I close my ears to the 
threats of the railroad companies in any such thing. If it does not 
pay, then let them not do it; it is their right, their privilege, to stop; 


but their threats to me are not to influence my action in any respect. 
If I am willing that the mail service shall be properly performed, 
then I close my ears, I repeat, to any intimation or threat on the part 
of any railroad eg reins oon that they are going to discontinue a serv- 
ice which may be desirable to the business interests of society. Your 
fast mails will go, whether this amendment shall pass or not; but, 
as a matter of course, if the railroad companies by temporarily lop- 
ping off these mails can come to Co and extort appropriations 
to carry them, they will do so, When they find that the Congress of 
the United States are determined not to yield to any such demand, 
they will comply with the wishes of the public. In my opinion they 
could afford to run even fast-mail trains without the 10 per cent. 

After all, while I consider that the fast-mail trains are an advan- 
tage to the business interests of the country to a certain extent, I do 
not believe that they are of such paramount importance as to justi 
us in entering be si appropriations for carrying fast mails thro 
every portion of this country ; because it would tax very heavily the 
Post-Office Department and increase the expenses of that Depart- 
ment. I see no special reason why a particular section or locality 
should have the benefit of this service, which is not proposed by this 
amendment to be extended to other sections of the country. It is 
said that they are benefited in certain points beyond these centers. I 
ask if the mails for Richmond and Saint Louis have to be carried to 
Chicago to be distributed. There are mails to Cincinnati, there are 
mails to Louisville; and once you establish the policy that certain 
localities shall have the advantage of fast-mail trains by special ap- 
propriations in that behalf, you will have petitions here from other 
sections of the country praying that similar justice may be done to 
them, and that they may have the same advantage. 

I dislike very much to vote against any amendment which emanates 
from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, especially when 
if meets the approbation of the chairman of that committee, who I 
know is very careful in all he does on a question of that kind; but 
an honest conviction that this amendment ought not to pass induces 
me, reluctantly, I admit, to vote inst it. 

Mr. DENNIS. I am in favor of the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Maine, because any restriction upon the transmission of 
information is a step backward in this age. I am not only willing 
to vote for that amendment but I move to add to it the following: 


And to enable the Postmaster-General to for fast-mail trains over the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Rai ‘and over the Baltimore and 
hemo er aunties ay a ier aise th Saint Louis, and Chicago, 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. BURNSIDE in the chair.) The 
deere recurs on the amendment of the Senator from Maine as 
amended. 

a DAVIS. Letit bereported as amended, so that we may under- 
stand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be ied gars 
: The Cmxr CLERK. It is proposed to insert as section 2 the fol- 

owing: 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $150,000 be, and is „ appropriated out of any mon- 
eys in the Treasury arising from the revenues of the Post-Office Department for 

e fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, in addition to the sum appropriated for in- 
land mail transportation by railroad by an act entitled “An act inn a Ung sh 
tions for the service of the Post-Olflice Department for the fiscal year pf: tt ane 
30, 1877, and for other 8 approved July 12. 1876: Provided, That the Post- 


master-General is hereby authorized to only apply this sum in restoring, so far as 
it may be ible to do so, the tra tion he mails by fast-mail trams over 
the New York Central and Hudson Kiver and Lako Shore and Michigan Sonthern 


between New York and Chicago, and over the Pennsylvania Ruflroad 
and its connections between New York and Saint Louis, New York and Chicago, 
and New York and Cincinnati: and to enable the Postmaster-General to arrange 
for mail trains over the Sota paa Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad 
and over the Baltimoro and Ohio iroad and its connections to Washington, 
Saint Louis, and Chicago, $75,000. 

Mr. SAULSBURY and Mr. HARVEY called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I know that this proposition is calculated to 
increase the expenses of the Post-Office fied era piis and I think that 
the expenses of that Department are al y sufficiently high. This 
was the ju t of the Senate in passing upon the post-office ap- 
propriation bill. I do not know where this matter is to stop. If we 
are to go on all over the country and pay for extra mail service, where 
is the limit? 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the Senate will lay this bill on the table or in- 
definitely postpone it we can save another million of dollars. It isa 
simple question whether you will expend a million of dollars to have 
new routes and then deny the great heart of the country that commu- 
nication which it needs. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. So far as the provisions of the bill are con- 
cerned it is simply to extend the ordinary postal facilities by connec- 
tions to neighborhoods that do not now haye them. The general ob- 
ject of the bill is ne ht Bay establish post-routes where the people have 
no post-routes. To that bill it is proposed to append a provision to 
pay for specified services for certain localities where they have al- 
ready great 33 facilities. The amendment of the Serator is not 
on a par with the gencral provisions of the bill. I am aware of the 
character of the bill. It is to establish certain post-routes. Why? 
Because there are certain logalities that have no postal facilities. To 
such a bill is appended an amendment to pay for special service by 
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fast-mail trains, for the benefit of certain other localities that already 
have very great postal facilities. There is a very marked difference be- 
tween the general features of the bill and the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Maine. At any rate, I shall record my vote against the 
whole bill if such a provision as that is made. 

. HITCHCOCK, I trust that the amendment of the Senator 
from Maine will be adopted. I believe that the business interests of 
the baer? demand that this fast mail shall be kept up and main- 
tained. The only objection I have to it is that it does not go far 
enough. While it provides for the transmission through the main 
arteries of commerce of this fast mail, it stops before it reaches the 
end. I believe that this fast mail should not only be put on and kept 
on to Chicago, but be extended to Omaha. 

The objection is raised by the Senator from Delaware that it is to 
give specific facilities to localities. The proposition is to extend fast 
mails through the whole central arteries, and I believe that it is 
for the general that this proposition should be adopted, While 
I do not desire, by the amendment which I popon to offer, to em- 
barrass it in any way, I wish to havea vote of the Senate upon a prop- 
osition to extend the fast-mail service from Chicago to Omaha. 

Mr. HAMLIN, I hope the Senator will not offer that amendment 
now. Let us hold on to what we have got. I trust the time will 
come, I doubt not it will, undera commission which will be appointed 
in pursuance of the law we have passed this year to arrange the com- 
pensation of our railroads, when we shall ultimately regulate the cost 
of transporting our mails upon three principles, speed, weight car- 
ried, and amount of service rendered. It is now done almost exclu- 
sively upon weight. But in doing so much as we do, my friend from 
Nebraska will get his mail twenty-four hours earlier by keeping this 
amendment in than he gets it to-day. The effect will be the same in 
the East; so that all the length and breadth of the land will receive 
the benefit of the twenty-four hours which are saved by the present 
fast mail, I have no more doubt about it than I have of my exist- 
ence that there ought to be a great trunk fast mail through the coun- 
try east and west and another north and south, with their compen- 
sation predicated upon the rate of that they make and the 
amount of service t si perform. Then the smaller routes and the 
smaller offices will all reap the benefit, though not as immediate 
and direct as the others. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will not 
embarrass the bill by adding on to it collateral questions by amend- 
ments to the amendment; but let us take the amendment as it now 
is and have the sense of the Senate upon it. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I desire to remind my coll e on the Commit- 
tee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, that this shortening of time between Chi and Omaha 
is not alone for the benefit of Omaha and Nebraska. That is the con- 
necting link between the whole country to the westward, and half a 
continent will have the speed of its mail increased at least twenty- 
four hours if this service can be extended to Omaha. All of Califor- 
nia and Oregon, all the Pacific coast from the sonthernmost limit of 
California to Alaska will receive the benefit of such an extension. It 
certainly is a very important amendment and ought to be adopted. 
I feel myself authorized to say this because the question did not arise 
and was not considered by the committee as a whole. While I agree 
with my friend that mays dr be done to embarrass the prog- 
ress and final passage of this bill, and indorse the sentiment, in that 
respect, of my colleague from my own State, yet at the same time 
the proposition of my e r is so important a thing to be accom- 
plished that it seems to me that the Senate ought ily to consent 
that it should be done. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iagree with the Senator from Maine. I certainly 
have no opposition to, or desire to interfere with, the proposition of 
the Senator from Nebraska; but believing that we can get what the 
Senator from Maine proposes and that it is all we can get, I shall cer- 
tainly support his amendment. The time e between New 
York and Chicago, so far as the expense is concerned, more than re- 
pays the people who are benefited by these fast-mail trains in the 
saving of interest between business men in the transmittal of checks, 
drafts, &., between those two cities. If you cut off the number of 
hours each week that is saved between these cities, the amount of in- 
terest on the commercial paper that passes between these two cities, 
by any kind of calculation you will find the benefit to those people 
much ter, to such a degree, it seems to me, that the country can- 
not afford to strike down the facilities that have been afforded to 
those people in their mail matter. All I desired was tomake the one 
suggestion which I have made, - 

r. HARVEY. The Senator fråm Maine says that we should hold 
on to what we have got. Let us see what we have got if the amend- 
ment is adopted as it stands. We have got two lines running east 
and west through the northern section of the country, one line run- 
ning from Philadelphia over the Philadelphia and Wilmington road 
by way of Baltimore to Washington, and then diagonally across one 
of the other fast lines to Chicago, making three lines to be picked 
out specially by legislation here and paid an extravagant rate of 
compensation for carrying the mails between certain points in a very 
small portion of the country, resulting, as I admitted at first, in some 
beneng to the people engaged in financial and commercial specu- 

ations. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the Senator wants to be correct, and certainly 
he is incorrect, will he allow me to correct him? 


Mr. HARVEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The Department did not pay these fast-mail trains 
one more red cent than it paid any other mail-train anywhere else 
that went twenty miles an hour in ae State, or that went twenty 


miles an hour in his State—not one more, 

Mr. HARVEY. Does the Senator mean that this amendment as it 
stands pays them no more than other roads are to be paid? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I mean that under the old law the fast-mail trains 
were paid no more than was paid other roads, They cannot perform 
the service with the 10 pe cent. cut off, and now on these fast roads 
we propose to put the 10 per cent. back. I undertake to tell the Sen- 
ator and the ate that it is not propona to pay them as much as 
they receive for carrying freight over these ste 

r. HARVEY. The ee does not involve what was done 
under the old law as relates to this matter, because the old law made 
no provision for this fast-mail business. It was an experiment en- 
tered into by the Post-Office De ent upon its own motion, as I 
understand it. If I may be 8 the expression, it looks like 
dodging the question to say they are getting no more because you 
take 10 per cent. off the rest and then restore 10 per cent. so far as 
these particular lines are concerned. 

Mr. LIN. The Senator was speaking of what the Government 
had paid, and [ simply said that it not paid to these trains any 
more than it had paid to others. 

Mr. HARVEY. I am speaking of what the Senator proposes in this 
amendment, 

Mr. HAMLIN. I propose in the amendment to pay the old rate, 
which is 10 per cent. more than the rate now paid. 

Mr. HARVEY. And the 10 per cent. is cut off elsewhere. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes, on twenty-five-miles-an-hour roads. 

Mr. HARVEY. Elsewhere except on these few roads, picked out 
as by a special favor in a legislative act. 

Mr, HAMLIN, They are great arteries of business. 

Mr. HARVEY. O, yes; great arteries of business. 

Mr. WEST. WI rocal favor of service. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to make a 
suggestion to him? Does he not know that Chicago, apeekin in 
regard to the roads west, is the great distributing office of the whole 
Northwest! It is the second office in the United States, and from 
that depot the mail matter goes to all the western country. More 
time is gained by having a fast mail from Chicago to New York than 
by having a fast mail from New York to any other place, 

Mr. HARVEY. I will answer the Senator from Illinois. I know: 
Chicago is a great city, and that the Chicago post-office is a great 
office and a good office; but I know that when you get a few miles 
away from Chicago, from the end of the line to which you propose 
to give this subsidy of 10 per cent. additional for carrying the mails 
at a little more brisk rate, the country is not benefited at all, be- 
cause the connection is not continuous, 

Mr. LOGAN. The country is benefited just twenty-four hours, or 
whatever number of hours is saved between Chicago and New York. 
The country receives that benefit because that time is taken off from 
all mails going west. They receive the mail just that number of 
hours sooner than they would otherwise receive it. 

Mr. HARVEY. It eo happens that we have had a little experience 
under this fast-mail line, and we know practically that so far as we 
are concerned in the interior of the country, in the very center of the 
continent, we got our mails no sooner than we did before. The par- 
ties who are benefited by this subsidy of 10 per cent. are the own- 
ers—probably that is saying too much—not the owners but the par- 
ticular managers of these lines of railroad. In this day and age the 
owners of railroads often are not greatly benefited by subsidies that 
their roads receive, but the parties having the management of them 
are. I say they are benefited, and a few metropolitan newspapers 
are benefited, and two or three great cities are benefited, while the 
country at large pays the expense, while the country people can have 
no reasonable mail facilities afforded to them. When an effort is 
made in their behalf it does not meet the sanction of the Senate, and 
fails for that reason; yet some of us are ready it seems to vote for 
what is an essential subsidy of 10 per cent. above what other con- 
tractors for carrying the mails npon railroads receive in order that 
the mail may be carried in less time upon three lines crossing one 
another, as they do at one or more places and covering but a very 
small portion of the country, affording no additional facilities else- 
where. ` 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to ask the Senator a question. He says 
nobody is benefited except these great cities. Suppose that in the 
transmission of mereantile paper between New York and Chicago, on 
account of the saying of time, millions of dollars ing through the 
mails in that way, $500,000 of interest that would be charged each day 
on these credits is saved to the merchants; would not the merchants be 
able to afford sales to the people at just that much less throughout 
the whole length of the country? Do not the people pay all the taxes 
on the goods! Is not all the expense counted together, and do not 


the people who purchase pay itall? Then if this amount is saved b 
the merchant, cannot the merchant afford to sell just that muc 
cheaper to the ple? 

Mr. HARVEY. The people pay the taxes levied upon the merchant 
for the exorbitant rates which are charged upon freight and express- 
age. They pay the tax levied by these very same persons upon the 
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products of their farms, their factories, and their mines, and they are 
called upon now to pay $225,000 additional to afford these facilities 
to the people engaged in transporting back and forth and in the busi- 
ness of exchanging merchandise, while the benefit, as I say, so far as 
the masses of the people are concerned, amounts to nothing, for the 
reason that the speed given upon these few lines is lost by breakage 
of connection upon other lines before this mail matter reaches the 
mass of the people. We are called upon to subsidize three railroads 
running through one little corner of the country at an expense to the 
rest of the poopie of the United States of $225,000. That is what the 
roposition 

2 Mr LOGAN. I would state one other point to the Senator. The 
very cities that he complains of as being benefited, the cities of Chi- 

o and New York—— | i 

r. HARVEY. Ido not complain that they are benefited. 

. Mr. LOGAN. No, but one city which the Senator says is benefited, 
the city of Chicago, pays more revenue to the United States Govern- 
ment than any other district in the United States, and the record 
shows it. The Government is indebted more to that city for revenue 
of an internal character than to any other district in the United 
States of America, and more than all New England combined. 

Mr. HARVEY. I have not said a word about Chicago. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas ts that 
the people of the United States are to be taxed $225,000 more for 
carrying their mails. It is a very lamentable fact perhaps in his es- 
timation that they are taxed at all. It is a very great misfortune in 
his estimation that they have to pay $30,000,000 a year for these mail 
facilities. But in their own estimation and in the estimation of the 
Senate there is no direction in which the money of the people is spent 
as much to their advantage as in sustaining the mail system of the 
Government. 

Then he also ts that some railroads are to get more than 
others. When the honorable Senator leaves this Chamber, as he 
will in a few days, he will have his selection of a route, and I ask 
him will he take a twenty-mile-per-hour train at $6 to New York, or 
will he take the limited express aud expedite his business, and pa 
$10 and get through more expeditiously and more comfortably? So it 
is with the mail. We pay some companies so much for carrying it so 
fast; we pay others in proportion to the character of the service they 
render and the benefit they may be to the public. 

But I want to say one word with reference to the amendment 
offered by the honorable Senator from Nebraska, | Mr. Hrroncock.!] 


It can only embarrass this question. He can have no expectation of 


seeing it enacted into a law, for the reason that it was put upon the 
post-office appropriation bill quite recently, was sustained by the 
Senate, but 

Mr, PADDOCK. My friend will allow me. 

Mr. HARVEY. Will the Senator, before 

Mr. WEST. I cannot hear two at once. I yield to my friend from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I desire to correct my friend from Louisiana in 
respect of the matter which he states. The amendment to which he 
refers was another amendment covering another subject, the ques- 
tion of the Sunday mail between Chicago and the eastern terminus 
of the Union Pacific road, and did not relate at all to the question of 
fast trains. 

Mr. WEST. Will the Chair have the kindness to have the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. HITCHCOCK] read. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The amendment of which the ator speaks 
ought to be incorporated in the bill, because it makes a difference of 
one day's service for all the trans-Missouri country, all the country 
between the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean, and I understand 
that it will be offered by the honorable Senator from Iowa at the 
proper time. s 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment of Mr, HITCHCOCK. 

Mr. WEST. I ascertain that I did misconceive the scope of the 
amendment; but at the same time the Senator from Nebraska must 
be aware that if this proposition is embarrassed with extensions in all 
directions, they will weight it so down that it will be impossible to 
accomplish what we want. Now if the Senator from Kansas desires 
to ask me a question I will yield to him. 

Mr. HARVEY. I wanted to ask whether the Senator supposes I 
object to appropriating money to the support of the Post-Office De- 

partment? I have stated repeatedly that I donot; but I want to see 

it appropriated in the interest of the people, and not in the interest 
of certain peculiar corporations or of a few classes. I want to see it 
made so that the people of the country can be equally benefited. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should certainly be unwilling to embarrass 
the passage of the amendment offered by the Senator from Maine. 


SUPPRESSION OF INDIAN HOSTILITIES, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. BURNSIDE.) The Chair asks in- 
dulgence to lay before the Senate a message from the President of the 
United States which has just been received. It seems to be of im- 

rtance. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith a of the 5th of August instant, from Lieutenant- 
General Sheridan to a letter of the 11th of the present month from 


Sherman, 
General Sherman to the Secretary of War, and a letter from the latter, of the same 


date, to me, all setting forth the possible needs of the Army in consequence of ex- 


I would strongly urge upon Congress the necessity for making some provision for 
a con cy ich may en the vacation for mde troops ts the Indian 

country it is now possible to sen 
It would seem to me to be much more economical and better to authorize an in- 
crease of the t cavalry force by twenty-five hundred privates, but, if this is 
visable, then that the President be au to callout not exceed- 


necessary, ni sufficient to meet the 
U. 8. GRANT. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 11, 1876. 
makings Se eae ae 
The PRESIDENT: ‘ 
I have the honor to transmit herewith the copy of a dispatch from Lieutenant- 
General P. H. Sheridan, dated the 5th instant, with a letter of this date from Gen- 
Sherman, transmitting the same. 
I desire to renew the expression of my opinion that the best way to re-enforce the 
troops now operating against the will be to add the twenty-five hundred 


to the ents already in existence; but, if Congress should not do this, 
Phen I cdvioe thet the Prosiecd to ae in his discretion, to call for volun- 
teers not to exceed five thousand in number. 

‘erry and Crook may be able to deal such a blow to the hos- 
tile Indians that even this may not be necessary; yet prudence dictates that meas- 
ures should be taken to meet all possible contingencies. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


i 
E 


J. D. CAMERON, 
Secretary of War. 


A true : 
C. — Seoretary. 
HEADQUARTERS Army OF THE Untrep Sra’ 
Washington, D. C., August 11, 1876. 


Sm: T have the honor herewith to transmit a copy of the dispatch of General 
Sheridan, of Angust 5, and invite 


Terry to eighteen hi 
He has also F Missouri River and at 888 
. 80 as to prevent their lending assistance to hos- 


ps. 
Inasmuch as Congress may soon adjourn, ence dictates that we should be 
prepared for any Ppa hapai and 


and seventy-three men 


War. 
A true y: 
C. C. SNIFFFN, Secretary. 
CHICAGO, August 5, 1876. 
General W. T. SHERMAN, 
Washi D. 0.: 

I have not yét been able to re-enforce the garrison at Red Cloud, at Spotted Tail, 
OMh Bounding eck to bo corong eaangh to attempt to count the Indians or to ar- 
rest and disarm those in. I of you to see the Military Committee of 
the House and urge on it the necessity of increasing the cavalry regiments to one 


hundred to each com 
strength is seventeen hundred and — 85 Terry's 
eighteen hundred and seventy-three, and to give this force to them I have stripped 
every post from the line of toba to Texas. We want more mounted men. We 
have uot exceeded the law in enlisting Indian scouts, in fact have not as many as 
the law allows us; the whole number in this division is only one hundred and four- 
teen. The Indians with General Crook are nof enlisted or even paid. They are 
3 ying; aa dg fied him only to gratify their desire for a fight and 
1 5 a P. H. SHERIDAN, 
Lieutenant General. 
A true copy: 
C. C. Sxurrix, Secretary., 
Mr. LOGAN. Imove that the communications be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The motion was agreed to. 
PUBLICATION OF ARMY REGULATIONS. . 
Mr. LOGAN. Now while I am up I ask leave to introduce a joint 
resolufion and ask that it be printed and lie on the table. Itisa 
resolution in reference to Army matters, 5 
There being no objection, leave was ted to introduce a joint 
resolution (S. R. No. 24) providing for the postponement of the pub- 
lication of the Army Regulations. 
The joint resolution was read at length, as follows: 


Whereas the President act of Congress approved March 1, 1875, author- 
ized to make and publish regu! e government of the Army in accordance 


Mr. LOGAN. If there be no objection to that, I should like to have 
it poet: but if there is, I will ask that it be printed and lie on the 
table. It is a matter of some importance. It prevents the publica- 


1876. 


tion of lations until the Army commission shall meet and exam- 
ine the subj t. 

Mr, AL. N. That ought to pass, 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to have it passed without reference, if 
the Senate will permit. 

By unanimous consent the joint resolution was read three times, 
and passed. 

THE POST-ROUTE BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 3628) establishing post-roads, the pending 
question beng on the amendment submitted by Mr. HITCHCOCK to the 
amendment of Mr. HAMLIN. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was saying, Mr. President, when I was inter- 
rupted that I should be very sorry to embarrass the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine by any amendment which I should offer. I 
am very anxious, as anxious as any one can be, that we shall get 


something in return for the abandonment of the fast-mail train, so 
called. Iam very willing and very glad, if we cannot get what we 
think we should have and what we want, to take what we can get; 


but it seems to me the Senator is a little inconsistent. He proposes 
to decrease the time for the carrying of the mails throngh the great 
center of this country by decreasing that time by giving usa fast 
mail on two routes from the East as far west as Chicago and then 
stopping. My proposition is by a small appropriation com tively, 

,000, to give to that whole scope of country west of Chicago one 
day’s shortening of time. 

I cannot see why, great as Chicago is, Chicago should receive the 
benefit of two fast-mail trains from two different directions and that 
there that advantage should stop. I cannot see why Washington 
‘Territory, Oregon, and California, and Nevada, and Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, and Colorado, and Utah, and Nebraska, and Kansas, and Iowa, 
and Dakota, and the whole vast country there, should not by the ap- 
propriation which I propose receive the advautage of one day in fast 
mails while the country east of that receives the advantage of a fast 
mail over two separate and distinct lines. It does seem to me that 
if economy is the pu we could economize by giving a fast mail 
over thé’one central line between New York and Chicago, and give a 
fast mail from Chicago for the five hundred miles which I propose. 
It seems to me that that appeals to the reason and judgment of the 
Senate and of the 11 6 and while Iam unwilling to embarrass 
the passage of the bill, I do think that I am entitled to a vote on the 
merits of the amendments I have oe gee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. H1tcHcock ] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Maine, [Mr. HAMLIN. ] 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine as amended. 

Mr. BOGY. I desire to offer an- amendment to the amendment. 
By the amendment now pending the northern line is provided for. 
While it is true that Chicago is the t distributing point for that 
whole orig ay arog rk yet 5 is also true that Saint Louis is a 
great distributing point for another t section of country; and 
the object of my amendment is to wth this same line jad 
Chi and Saint Louis so as to extend the service on the northern 
fast line as er in the amendment, by the way of Chicago to 
Saint Louis, leaving Chicago, however, to be what Chicago is, a great 
distributing point, but to carry on the mails that are not to be dis- 
tributed at that poins but are to be distributed at Saint Louis, down 
to Saint Louis by a fast train. I move to insert after the word 
“Chicago” the words: 


And over the Alton, Chicago and Saint Louis Railroad to Saint Lonis. 


In that way Chicago will receive mail facilities directly from New 
York by the roads mentioned in the amendment of the Senator from 
Maine, also from Philadelphia through the Pennsylvania Central, 
and from Baltimore co amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland, and Saint Louis will receive the same, and so will Cincin- 
nati. Thus these three great points in the West will be placed ex- 
actly on the same footing as to facilities for the fast mail, and this 
will be attained by the adoption of my amendment, which is after 
“ Chi ” to insert “and over the Alton, Chicago and Saint Louis 


Rail to Saint Lonis.” 

Mr. ALLISON. Allow me to suggest to the Senator from Missouri 
that he do not insert any partic railroad between Chicago and 
Saint Lonis. I think there are two or three lines, and it might be 
that a better arrangement could be made with one of the other lines 
than the one he specifically mentions. Let it be open. 

Mr. BOGY. LI concur with the Senator and am willing to receive 
the «eae I thought of it myself and suggested to the Senator 
from Maine to make the same thing applicable to his whole amend- 
ment. In the appropriation there ought to be no roads mentioned, 
but we should leave the power with the Postmaster-General to make 
the best ent he can with any road between New York and 
Chicago, Chicago and Saint Louis, Philadelphia and these points. 
But the amendment having been matured by my friend from Maine, 
and as these railroads had made the contract, I thought it better not 
to make the change. I will, however, receive the mgoa of my 
friend from Iowa, for I think it is an improvement, and provide sim- 
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ply that the mails shonld be carried on to Saint Louis. The Clerk 
will put in the p words. : 

Mr, I have no objection to the amendment in that form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
a the Senator from Missouri to the amendment of the Sepator from 

ine. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to offer an amendment which I think 
ought to be adopted, not proposing a fast mail between Chicago and 
Omaha, but proposing an amendment which will authorize a daily 
mail between Chicago and Omaha, 

Mr, HAMLIN. Do not connect it with this amendment; offer it 
afterward. I ask the Senator to offer it on its own merits. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; I withdraw it for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine, as amended, on which the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. HARVEY. I wish simply to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that this is the inauguration of a system of subsidies to 
favorite railroad lines, 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not think that is worth replying to at this 
stage of the session. 

Several SENATORS. Let the amendment be read as amended. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Src 2. That the sum of $150,000 be, and is hereby, appropriated, out of any mon 
eys in the Treasury arking tron the revenues of the Post-Office De ent for the 
year ending June 30, 1877, in addition to the sum appropriated for inland 

n by railroad by an act entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1877, and for other purposes,” approved July 12, 1876: Provided, That the Post- 
master. General is hereby authorized to only apply this aum in restoring, so far as 
it may be ble to do so, the n of the mails by fast-mail trains over 
the New York Central, and Hudson River, and Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern Railroads between New York and Chicago and to Saint Louis, and over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and its connections between New York and Saint Louis, 
New York and Chicago, and New York and Cincinnati. 

Sec. 3. That to enable the Postmaster-General to arrange for fast-mail trains 
over the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad, and over the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad and its connections to Washington, Saint Louis, and Chi- 
cago, $75,000, to be paid out of the revenues of the Post-Office Department for the 
year ending June 30, 1877. 


The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 30, nays 
18; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Bogy, Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron of Wis- 
consin, Christiaucy, Conkling, Davis. Dawes, Dennis, Frelinghuysen, Ham- 
lin, * Kelly, Kernan, n, McDonald, McMillan, Mitchell, Morrill, 
Oglesby, k, Randolph, Sargent, id mgs e and West—30. 
NAYS—Messrs. Clayton, Cockrell, Cooper, n, Edmunds, Gordon, Harvey, 
Tlitchcock, Key, McCreery, Maxey, Merrimon, Norwood, Ransom, Saulsbury, 
Shermap, Spencer, and Stevenson—18. ` 

ABSENT—Messrs. 


um, Bayard, Booth, Bruce, Cameron of Penn- 

Goldthwaite, Hamilton, Johnston, Jones of 

. ‘Patterson, Robertson, Sharon, Thurman, Whyte, 
Windom, Withers, and Wright—23. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HAMLIN. I have another amendment which I offer by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads : 


Sec. — That from and after the of this act the bonds of all postmas- 
ters 1 direction of the Postmaster. be a and accepted, and 
the approval and acceptance signed by the First Assistant Postmaster-General, in 
the and stead of the Postmaster-General; and all contracts for stationery, 
wrapping-paper, letter-balances, scales, and street letter-boxes, for the use of the 

A service, in like manner may be signed by the First t Postmaster- 
in the place and stead of the Postmaster-General, and his signature shall 

seal of the Post-Office Department. 
on the order of the Post- 


General, and hi . —.— 15 es teal eee e Dern aa U con- 
attest his si © Posi ce t, all con- 
Hi for mail rtation and for supplies of 
= mail-catchers, mail-locks, and keys, and all other articles necessary and 
cident to mail e 
Sec. —. That the Third Assistant Postmaster-General, when directed by the 
Post master-General, shall sign with his name, in the Boe and stead of the Post- 
master- all warrants on the Treasurer of the United States for the payment 
of money out of the Treasury for the use of the postal service; and shall grag 
in his in eo pies ae stead of the Postmaster-General, and attust his sig- 
natare by the seal of the Post-Office Department, all contracts for supplies of post- 


age-stamps, stamped envel ne “wrappers, postal cards, stered-pack- 
3 — pring E official envelopes for the use of postmasters, . 
turn of dead letters, that may be required for the postal service. 


Mr. WITHERS. I would ask the Senator from Maine to withdraw 
that amendment for a moment, in order that I may offer one in con- 
nection with the subject of fast-mail trains. This relates to a differ- 
ent matter entirely. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the Senator state what he wants? 

Mr. WITHERS. The amendment which I propose to offer, if the 
Senator permits me to offer it now, is to insert the following: 

Sec. —. Thatthe Postmaster-General be, and heis hereby, authorized to contract 
for the transmission of a fast mail daily from Washington to New Orleans, via 
er ect es ernie E Dent oe eee 

TO} ow pi 
Bf this service. a 


Mr. HAMLIN. That can come in afterward. All there is in this 
amendment is simply to authorize the several Assistant Postmasters- 
General to sign the proper papers that go from their several depart- 
ments instead of compelling the Postmaster-General to doit. The 
Postmaster-General told me yesterday that he had been four days all 
the time continuously signing mail contracts and they did not emanate 
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from him but emanated from the Second Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 


eral. This is simply to allow the various assistants to certify as the 
Postmaster-General has heretofore certified, leaving the Postmaster- 
General with his time to devote to the interests of the country and 
the Bureau officers to make the proper certificates. I think there will 
be no objection to it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ishould like to have the last part of the amend- 
ment which relates to drawing money from the Treasury read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

That the Third Assistant Postmaster-General, when directed by the Postmaster- 
General, shall sign with his name, in ere and stead of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, all warrants on the Treasurer of the United States for the payment of money 
out of the Treasury for the use of the postal service. 7 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not think that is a good amendment, and I 
submit it to my friend from Maine. I think it departs from the uni- 
versal history and custom of the Government, which has required all 
moneys drawn from the Treasury to be on the requisition of the 
heads of the Departments in respect of which they are to be applied, 
and I move to strike out that part of the amendment. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I think that rule is observed to a certain extent in 
the Treasury Department now; but it is of very slight importance 
compared with the two previous sections, which include the t 
amount of manual labor. Ihave, therefore, no objection to the 
tor’s motion. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont to the amendment of the Senator from 

aine, 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

The amendment, as amended, was to. 

Mr. WITHERS. Now I offer my amendment, to insert as an addi- 
tional section the following: 

Sec.—. That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, authorized to contract 
for the transmission of a fast mail daily from Washington to New Orleans, via 
accent Virginia; and that the sum of $100,000 be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
poe r of the revenues of the Post-Office Department for the performance 


I merely wish to state that as by the amendments to the bill which 
have already been adopted provision is made for three fast-mail trains 
from east to west, I think in carrying out the suggestion of the 
Senator from Maine who offered the original amendment it would 
be well enough to put in at least one provision extending these facil- 
ities and advan to the southern communities and southern cities, 
We have now no mail facilities, scarcely those of an ordinary char- 
acter even, and I think it would comport with the interests of the 
whole 1 as yell as of that section to give us the benefit of one 
fast mai 

Mr. HAMLIN. In view ef the routes for which this fast-mail serv- 
ice has already been provided I have 3 to say, that I regard 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia as eminently 
proper and will give to it my vote. 

Mr. BOGY, fore the vote is taken I will make a suggestion. I 
think it very likely so an amount will not be necessary. I move, 
therefore, to insert gies 15 a be bat et much thereof as 
may be n 2 ope my friend will accept the suggestion. 

Mr. WITHERS. I accept 


accept the su tion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. e amendment of the Senator from 
i. ope will be so modified. 
e amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 


Mr. ALLISON. Now I offer the following amendment to come in 
as an additional section: 

Src. — That the Postmaster-General is hereby authorized to contract for the 
daily transmission of mails between Chicago and the eastern terminus of the Union 

Railroad at a cost for extra service not exceeding $25,000. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is to Omaha in fact, is it not? 

Mr. ALLISON, To Council Bluffs. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I suggest to the Senator that he change it from 
“eastern terminus” to “ Omaha.” 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; I prefer not to do that, for the reason that 
I want to connect with the Union Pacific Rai and I do not know 
exactly where it commences. 

Mr. PADDOCK. There is a little complication abont the question 
of gia there which might get in the way of the transportation of 
the mai 

Mr. ALLISON. I pope to get rid of that complication. Ithink 
the amendment had better be left as it is. 

+ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask the Senator whether he has not already a daily 
mail between these two points? They are prominent points, and I 
take it there should be a daily mail there. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will state to the Senator from Virginia that there 
has been a daily mail between Chicago and the eastern terminus of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. That daily mail was arranged for by a 
contract of the Postmaster-General for the extra service, the Sunday 
service, s0 called, at the rate of $25,000 per annum; but under the 
post-office appropriation bill which was passed a few days ago from 
necessity that mail will be cut off, or at least there is danger of its 
being cut off unless provision is made for it, and therefore I move to 
insert the provision. It was in this post-office appropriation bill, but 
struck out by the committee of conference, 


Mr. DAVIS. I see no special reason why a Sunday mail should be 
rovided for a particular road. The other roads I believe run a Sun- 
y mail and are paid by the weight of the mail. This is an extra 
com tion, independent of the agai pay for carrying the mail 
by the pound. Other roads run the Sunday mail without extra pay, 
and I see no reason why an extra provision should be made for a special 


Mr. ALLISON. I will Nr se to the Senator from West Virginia. 
These railroads between Chicago and Omaha are only required to 
any pa the mails six times a week, but there being three of them, 
they have to carry one mail a week extra, alternating over 
the three roads; and therefore if this mail is continued they must re- 
ceive some compensation for it. The Senator very well knows that 
these railways between Chicago and Omaha carry the great through 
mail between New York and Francisco; and if they do not carry 
it daily, paenga and mails will be obliged to lay over at Chicago 
going westward and at Omaha coming eastward. : 

Mr. RANDOLPH. This is so mu 
stand. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is additional service. 

Mr. DAVIS. It is additional service in this way: It is additional 
to the regular pay pe to other roads. They are paid, as I under- 
stand, by the pound so much per mile, regulated by the weight car- 
ried this $25,000 extra is paid, it is an extra paroi to this par- 
ticular road over other roads. I believe I am right about that. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator does not seem to understand that 
these mails will go over these several roads six times a week unless 
this provision is made, and when this provision is made the mails will 
go seven times a week and connect with the Union Pacific Railway 
which starts from Omaha every morning in the year. Otherwise the 
mail will be obliged to lay over once a week twenty-four hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, the arrangement for the transmis- 
sion of mails, as it stands under the billand the amendments that have 
now been made to it, seems exclusively to favor what may be called 
the extreme northern line across the continent. We have provisions 
for the transmission of the mails from New York via the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern to Chicago, and thence across Iowa to the city 
2 or Council Bluffs, there connecting with the Union Pacific 

road, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The fast mail was not extended to Omaha. 

Mr. INGALLS. A daily mail; the Senator is very technical. 
There is also provision for the transmission of a fast mail from Chicago 
to Saint Louis, and there it stops. os 5 arrangement, partial and 
incomplete and unsatisfactory as I believe it to be, the southwestern 
portion of the country is left entirely unaccommodated. It is not 
necessary for me to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
that portion of the country embraces a l part of the area of the 
State of Kansas, the Indian Territory, the State of Colorado, and the 
Territories of Arizona and New Mexico. It is, therefore, in my judg- 
ment, essential that, to 8 this partiality, the system should be 
continued still farther from Saint Louis to give that portion of the 
country the same advantages that are now received by the northern 
and northwestern portions of the country. I therefore propose the 
following amendment: 

Sec. —. The Postmaster-General is hereby authorized to contract for the trans- 
mission of fast mails between Saint Louis and Topeka, Kansas, and that the sum 
of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be n „is hereby appropriated out of 
the revenues of the Post-Office Department for the performance of this service. 

The reason why I name the city of Topeka is because at that point 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad, extending directly west to the city of 
Denver, and the Atchison and Topeka Railroad, extending in a south- 
western direction across the State of Kansas into Colorado to Pueblo, 
where it there connects with the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, 
intersect, so that the mails arriving from Saint Lonis can there be 
distributed upon both these great trunk lines. I think, sir, a mere 
statement of the necessities of that portion of the country will be 
sufficient to recommend this amendment to the favorable considera- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I shall not undertake to take up the time of the 
Senate in arguing the question ; but this is running the thing to that 
extreme degree which makes it an amendment that the Senate ought 
not to adopt. 

Mr. INGALLS. When the Senator from Maine speaks about run- 
ning it to an extreme that the Senate ought not to adopt, I beg 
him to correct his geography. The city of Topeka is but very little 
further west than the city of Omaha, and the provision that is made 
extends now to that city; and it certainly is no more than just that 
the advantages of this system should be extended westward from Saint 
Lonis as wellas from Chicago. 

Mr. HAMLIN. The Senator's amendment would commend itself 
to my judgment with almost as much ee, if he had included 
some point in the Indian Territory beyond. It does not embrace 
that population nor does it furnish that amount of revenue which 
will justify what you call your fast mail, any more than every little 
remote inland office would demand a daily mail by star service. It 
has not been extended to Omaha, as the Senator supposes. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I rose to correct the Senator in that respect. 


additional service, I under- 
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Mr. HAMLIN. Iwill not take Bp the time of the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Unfortunately it was not extended to Omaha. 

Mr. INGALLS. I submit the amendment to the consideration of 
the Senate, as I suppose I have a right to do. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly. 

The PRESIDENT 2 tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAXEY. I submit the following amendment: 

That the Postmaster-General is authorized to contract for fast-mail service be- 
tween the city of Saint Louis, Missouri, and Galveston, Texas. 


Mr. HAMLIN. I hope it will not be adopted. That is all I have 
to say. 

Mn MAXEY. The amendment already adopted carries this fast- 
mail service to Saint Louis. I think its extension to Texas is very 
important. s 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. : 

Mr. PADDOCK. LIoffer an amendment covering three additional 
sections. 

The amendment was read, as follows: g 

Src. —. That it shall be lawful to transmit through the mail, free of posta 
any letters, packages, or other matters relating exclusively to the business of 
Government of the United States: Provided, That every such letter or package to 
entitle it to pass free shall bear over the words “ official business ” an indorsement 
showing also the name of the Department, and, if from a bureau or office, thenames 
of the Department and bureau or office, as the case may be, whence transmitted. 
And if any shall make use of any such official envelope to avoid the pay- 
ment of pail gripe his or her private letter, package, or other matter in the ma 
the person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and subject toa 
fine of $300, to be prosecuted in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. —. That for the purpose of — this act into effect, it shall be the duty 
of each of the Executive Departments of the United States to provide for itself and 
its subordinate offices the necessary 9 and, in addition to the indorse- 
ment designating the Department in which they are to be used, the penalty for the 
unlawful use of these envelopes shall be s' thereon, 

Sec. —. That Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress, the Secre- 

of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of Re tatives may send and re- 
ceive through the mail, free of Postage, letters, documents, packages, and other 
matter relating exclusively to public business: Provided, That such Senator, Rep- 
sentative, or officer shall write upon each letter, document, or other matter so sent 
by him bis name, with the proper designation of the oflice he hohis ; and the same 
penalty is prescribed for the violation of the 1 of this section as that pro- 
vided 55 section 1 of this act for officers of United States: Provided, That the 
penalty herein shall not be construed to interfere with the constituti 
each House to punish or expel a member. 

Mr. INGALLS. Before being called upon to vote on this proposi- 
tion I should be glad to have some explanation of the practical effect 
of it, not being able to derive that from the cursory reading of the 
Clerk. 

Mr. ALLISON. Perhaps it had better be read again for the in- 
formation of the Senator. 

Mr. PADDOCK. If the Senator desires, the amendment can be 
read again. I will state that this amendment was prepared by the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, and I was instructed by 
that committee to report it as an independent measure. I did so, but 
on consultation with the committee it was agreed that I should offer 
the bill, as it was drawn and perfected by the committee, as an 
amendment to this bill. I did not purpose to advocate the passage 
of the measure. If the measure in its provisions does not commend 
272 to the Senate, I do not care to waste its time in the discussion 
of it. 

It is a very carefully guarded bill. The first section does awa 
with the present very pernicious system of official franks through an 
by which great abuses come and great expense comes, The other 
provisions are plain and simple, I believe it is true that all who did 
ever enjoy the franking privilege under the old laws do now enjoy it 
under a more expensive system except Senators and Members of Con- 
gress, who are required in all correspondence on public business to 
pay their own postage; and I consider that it is quite as important, 
quite as essential that the representatives of the people who are in 
constant and continued correspondence with them, attending to their 
business, should have free communication with them and with the 
Executive Departments concerning their business, and that the peo- 
ple should have free communication with them. 

Whatever may be done by the State Department in the perform- 
ance of the duties devolving upon the Secretary of State, whatever 
information he may obtain for the use of the people in connection 
with the performance of his duties, whatever may be done by the 
Treasury Department, and whatever information may be gained in 
the performance of those duties by the officers thereof ting com- 
merce, finance, revenue, the tariff, or other subjects and matters in 
charge of that Department, and so with the Interior, the War, the 
Navy, and all other Departments of Government ought to be given 
freely to the people. This can only be done by giving to Senators and 
Members of Con the authority to distribute such information 
when printed to their constituents without Sir for postage; the 
burden otherwise would be too grievous to borne. There are 
very many considerations that may be urged in favor of the passage 
of this measure; but, sir, I do not now propose to spend any further 
time in iang it. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to ask the Senator if this franking 
privilege extends to documents published by Congress ? 


power of 
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Mr. PADDOCK. It extends no further than to cover all matters 
relating to public business. It covers nothing of personal letters or 


personal p: of any character whatever. 
Mr. SAULS V. Does it cover all documents published by 
authority of Congress? 


Mr. PADDOCK. Yes, sir. Whatever there is of information which 
the Government through its Executive Departments proposes to give 
to the people, that goes free. Whatever business may be required 
to be done through communications between Senators and Members 
and their constituents, that which relates exclusively and only to 
public business is to go free. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. As far as I am concerned I would prefer that 
the franking privilege should not extend to letters of any character. 
A difficulty will arise very 8 and men will inadvertently, if 
they have the privilege of franking certain letters, without thought 
and casually, perhaps without design, violate the law and put their 
frank on private correspondence. If it applied simply to the docu- 
ments published by the authority of Congress, without applying to 
co. ndence, I would be for it. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The Senator from Delaware has the privilege of 
offering an amendment. I am not at all tenacious of any provisions 
of this amendment except those which are most carefully guarded. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, I am in favor of sending out, under the frank 
of members of Congress, every document published by the authority 
of Congress for the information of the people; and I am in favor of 
sending out those matters from the if op ee Department, such as 
seeds, &c., which are furnished by the Commissioner to members of 
Congress to be distributed to their constituents. But I see that a dif- 
ficulty must arise if the franking privilege is extended to official com- 
munications apart from private communications of individuals, be- 
cause by inadvertence there will be numerous violations of law. I 
would prefer to pay the postage upon my official corsespondence with 
my constituents rather than to run the risk of violating in a single 
instance the law, and placing my frank upon a private letter which 
was not official. I would therefore suggest an amendment of that 
kind. ; 

Mr. PADDOCK. Let the Senator prepare his amendment. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, franking is miscalled a privilege. 
It never was a privilege. It is a burden that has always been felt as 
such by every person who was ever called upon to exercise it, or who 
ever had the opportunity of enjoying it. Its repeal, however, in my 
judgment, was an act of timidity, if not of cowardice, that never was 
called for by the country and has never been justified or sanctioned 
by the American people. Ever since that repeal was made, there 
has been an effort by indirection and by timidity and by moving a 
step here and astep there to get back again to the same position that 
was occupied before the repeal was made. I see in the amendment 
that is now pro by the Senator from Nebraska one other effort 
apparently in the same direction. Everybody knows that the ulti- 
mate result of these proceedings is to be that franking will be re- 
stored. So far as I am concerned, I am entirely W e to vote to 
restore it to-day in all its full proportions, unshorn and unlimited. 
and I should very much prefer to vote for that than to be called 
upon session after session to vote here a little and there a little, now 
to frank turnip seed and then to frank pumpkin seed, and next ses- 
sion to frank an Agricultural Report and then a piece of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD; and now to frank official communications. I 
think thatif we intend to restore the franking burden, not the frank- 
ing ae we had better proceed like men to do it and do it with- 
out delay, and do it frankly. 

Mr. KERNAN. Mr. President, if there are abuses in the system of 
franks that exist now they ought to be corrected. I could not hear 
distinctly the provision in regard to franks used by departmental 
officers, but by the present law Members and Senators can frank the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and the Agricultural et In my judg- 
ment we should not pass this provision and give a k for all printed 
matter and all letters written on publie business or relating to any- 
thing else. I do not desire to argue it; but my judgment is very 
strong that it isnot a thing that we should do. There is some allow- 
ance made to us out of the Treasury for stationery, &c., and beyond 
that, if we cannot do otherwise, we can send the documents as freight, 
and distribute them in that way. I think it would be.a bad precedent 
to commence to restore franking in this way. I hope the provision 
will not be adopted. 

Mr. MITC L. I will state to the Senator from New York that 
it costs me from $25 to $30 a hundred pounds to send documents as 
freight from here to my residence or to any one of my constituents. 
For one I cannot stand that. 

Mr. KERNAN. I suppose that where there are documents that 
parties want, it is no trouble if a member finds they desire them to 
send them subject to the charge to be paid on delivery. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Then my constituents would have to pay. 

Mr. KERNAN. I think there was so much dissatisfaction existin 
with the franking before that we should not take small steps ak 
restoring it, bnt leave the law stand as it is. f 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to inquire of the Senator from New 
York if he has observed that the existing law which authorizes the 
franking of a part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has had the effect 
to swell that volume to undue proportions? 

Mr. KERNAN, My observation is that nnder any system it is 
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swelled to very large proportions. I do not think that has caused it 
to be increased. 

Mr. DAWES. To do that by legislative enactment which tends 
directly to fill it with matter which would not otherwise go there, 
merely for the 1 te of getting the benefit of ig i seems to 
me to be not on do oing by indirection what we have hardly courage 
enough, as the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] says, to do by 
direction, but to be paying for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD every year very much that we would not pay for were it not 
for the fact that we desire to seek the benefit of the franking privilege. 

Mr. MORRILL. May I ask the Senator from Massachusetts if that 
does not result from another House authorizing speeches to be printed 
that never were delivered at all? 

Mr. DAWES. The other House, I know, authorizes the printing of 
speeches that are never delivered at all; and this House authorizes 
anybody, by merely requesting leave, to put in the RECORD anything 
that it seems to him or to us would be a desirable thing to frank to 
our constituents. It is an occurrence of every day. 

I have voted for the abolition of the franking privilege time and 
again, a dozen times I think; I have voted for it every time it has 
been up for the last twenty years; I have voted for it with the firm 
conviction that it was an unwise thing to repeal it; but the metro- 
politan * of the country set about the work of aggrandizement 
and of bringing all methods of the distribution of information in 
this country under its own control. It established agencies here; it 
availed itself of the telegraph; it condensed the information to be 
distributed about the country and had it brought te its own estab- 
lishments; and in that way it brought the press of the country step 
by step under its own control. It was n to complete that 
work to prevent the distribution as much as possible freely through 
the mails of information from this center by other means. Through 
that press working upon the country press and making them believe 
that this was the privilege of the representative in Congress, and 
through that country press making the people come to believe it, there 
was a public sentiment created that could be met in no other way, in 
my opinion, but by experience. I was goyerned in voting for the re- 
peal of the franking privilege by the wish to haye it demonstrated to 
the people that it was their privilege, and that its repeal was their 
loss. It was the aggrandizement of a few central papers at their ex- 
pense through the country press. Sir, from the day it was repealed 
this sentiment has been becoming more and more to be established in 
the country that it was a mistake of the people; that fhey were mis- 
led in this view of the case. I know the country press had no idea 
when the bill passed the House of Representatives absolutely abolish- 
ing the franking privilege, so that no matter should go free through 
the mail, that it was going to cut off a privilege that they had enjoyed 
for twenty years of distributing their papers through their own coun- 
ties free in the mail. I remembera leading editor in my own district 
writing me a very strong letter when I was in the other House urging 
me to go for the abolition of the franking privilege, and I had the 
satisfaction of writing him that I had just recorded my vote upon a 
bill that would require him to pay postage on all his papers throughout 
the county as well as on all the letters that he sent tome. He was 
utterly astonished. He wrote back that he did not desire any such 
thing as that; he desired to have his papers go free through the mail ; 
he only wished to have the privilege members of Con enjoyed 
80 long abolished, so that they should pay for what they sent through 
the mail. I only sneak of that as an illustration of the common sen- 
timent in the country. 

Now, sir, I believe that the people understand this thing, and I be- 
lieve that they see more and more the necessity, if they desire to obtain 
correct information from this center of what is going on here, of not 
depending solely upon the disposition and character of a few gentle- 
men, sitting up in the gallery over your head, however honorable 
they may be. They color, they shape, they determine how much of 
the information transmitted from here throughout the coun- 
try, and it should not be so. A Member o 1 or a Senator 
should have the opportunity of availing himself of the mails of the 
= to ag the comely oh what fee being on Lye and not 

pen ese gentlemen who are themselves depending upon a 
power behind that payi them and controls them, and, I 4 pg? Se 
say, in many instances shapes and colors the very 88 the: 
send. ‘The only cure for it is to create every possible facility for send- 
ing at the least possible expense from here and the least possible bur- 
den to those who send it all manner of information that le desire. 

It so happens that the raid made upon the franking privilege which 
emanated from the Post-Office Department some five or six ee ago 
and resulted in the passage of the law taking it away been 
shown time and again to bring no possible relief to the burdens and 
expenditures of the Post-Office artment. To-day shey are as 
] and larger than they were before this franking privilege was 
abolished. They were so the vor next year. You could not discover 
certainly in any diminution of the cost of transporting the mails the 
fact, and you to depend solely on the information which was 
constantly kept before the public that this privilege had been abol- 
ished ; and every attempt here to facilitate the distribution of valn- 
able information in the form of public documents or any other way 
is spied out first by this same metropolitan press and the alarm ig 
given that it will lead to a restoration of that condition of thin 
when the public will be relieved of the control by that press of the 


information that they receive. That press, seeing that this control is 
to be infringed upon and done away with, 8 the alarm. They 
have sounded it this past winter. Nobody else is heard to cry ont or 
complain; you hear it from no other quarters but from these centers, 
and it is quite evident to me that the people see now what the pur- 
pe Apa object of it was in the beginning and what the effect of it 
is k 

I am ready myself to vote for a restoration of the franking privi- 
lege. When I voted to repeal it I publicly avowed in the House of 
Representatives that it was my p if possible, to make it a 
school-master to demonstrate to the people that in this particular they 
had been deluded, and that no relief to the public burden would 
come from it. And that no relief has come from it is quite apparent 
to everybody else but to this particular interest that is so seriously 
and constantly, and it seems to me for a very good reason, opposed 
to its restoration. 

Mr. MAXEY. When the franking privilege was repealed I was not 
a member of the Senate but was a private citizen of the State of Texas, 
and Iregarded it as extremely unwise, Experience since has confirmed 
me in that opinion. As far as I know or have reason to believe, in 
the State which I have the honor in part to represent, no one lives 
there but who is in favor of the restoration of the franking privilege. 
I am in favor of it because it is a measure directly in the interest of 
the people. It is a matter which concerns the people more than it 
does the member of Sengres The le are to-day earnestly and 
anxiously looking tothe opave of the United States, and they want 
to know the truth in regard to what is going on here. The exact 
trath they. will get through the official documents, and when they get 
those official documents they will determine whether or not those 
they have sent here are 5 i discharging their 1 5 or otherwise. 
I believe that every member of Congress should be held responsible, 
whether he be a Senator or a Member of the House of Representatives, 
directly to the people he nonem for his official action, and in order 
50 get that certainly and beyond question they must resort to the 

CORD, 
I believe that, so far as all the various Departments of the Govern- 
ment are concerned which are required to make their reports to Con- 
what is done by those Departments should be known to 
the people, and I do know from actual nal knowledge that there 
is a demand and I might say a crying demand on the part of the peo- 
ple throughout the country to hear the truth in to what is 
ing on in the administration of the Government in all its various 
partments. So believing, and believing that it is in the interest of 
the people that this privilege be restored, that it is a privilege di- 
rectly in the interest of the people, I have favored it. 

But the Senator from New York says that these documents can be 
sent by express. Why, Mr. President, many of us represent portions 
of the country where there are no express-offices, where it is impossi- 
ble to reach the people by express. The only means we have of 
sending these documents to the extreme outposts of the American 
Union is through the mails; and those of us who have endeavored to 
do our duty, to distribute all the documents which have been as- 
signed to us, know perfectly well the expense it involves. It 
is a serions expense to a member of Congress to do what? To do 
what the people want him to do; and my experience of the people is 
that no honest man wants another to pay for his convenience. The 
people of the country do not want a member of Co to pay ont 
of his own pocket that which is for their benefit. The allowance 
which is made to a member of Congress is made for his services, and 
there is no more reason why the 16 1 55 which is required to pay for 
the distribution of documents should be paid out of his ket than 
there is that the blacksmith’s bill or any other bill of the le 
shonld be paid out of his pocket. That is the view I have o t 
matter, 

Another thing. Unless the franking privilege is restored as it was, 
your plan of printing public documents onght to be abolished. There 
is no good sound sense or reason in prs the document room with 
documents, published at the pue of the people, and letting them 
lie there to rot. If you print these documents, circulate them; cir- 
culate them under the king privilege, because the people want 
them for their benefit; and as the people do want them, they are 
willing to pay for them. 

In an official communication sent to the Post-Office Committee of 
the Senate, of which the Presiding Officer isa member as well as my- 
self, the Postmaster-General stated that there would be no additional 
expense to the country by reason of the restoration of this privilege. 
Then why, I ask, should it not be restored? It seems to me that 
wisdom and sound policy require it. It may not be of so much im- 
portance to those who live in the densely-settled parts of the coun- 
try where they have the benefit of railroads and expresses; but to 
those who are settling up new States it is a matter of the greatest 
importance. I hold that the object of the t-office establishment 
was the dissemination of intelligence for the benefit of the people, 
and that it is but right to give the 8 the means of een ex- 
actly what is going on not only in the legislative department of the 
Government, but in all the various branches of the executive de- 
partment which are required to make their reports here. 

For these reasons, which are satisfactory to me, I have favored the 
restoration of the franking privilege as embodied in the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska, 
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About the point made by the Senator from Delaware in regard to 
letters I care nothing. If it may be that fraud might be practiced by 
reason of letters being sent under the franking privilege which did 
not concern the panne business; if there can be no means of pre- 
venting fraud of that kind, then I say I care nothing about letters 
one way or the other; but as to the distribution of documents, I do 
believe it ought to be done under the franking privilege. 

Mr. KERNAN. Mr. President, my experience is different from that 
of the Senator from Massachusetts or the Senatot from Texas. There 
was satisfaction expressed generally, especially where I live, when 
the franking privilege was RER The old plan was thought to 
be a great expense upon the mass of the great body of the people for 
the few comparatively who receive documents. But my own expe- 
rience ought not to have much weight. Have there been any peti- 
tions presented to either House of Con that any man knows of, 
praying for the restoration of this privilege in any d ? I have 
not heard of them if there have been any. I have heard no com- 
plaint at home, but on the contrary satisfaction. Therefore, I had 
supposed that the community were quite well satisfied when there 
can be sent to them the largest book printed here for ten cents when 
franked, when there can be sent to them daily free under a frank the 
RECORD of the proceedings of Con when the printed matter 
which goes from Departments can sent to them at two cents a 
pound by mail, Now, if everybody in the community could have 
one of these documents I should say let the people pay the expense 
of carrying them free; but that is not so. No gentleman believes 
we can print here matter enough to send to any considerable number 
of our constituents. It is only a few who will receive them, and I 
think those few can well afford to have them go with the postage as 
now regulated by law. 

I do not want to argue the question, but I do not think gentlemen 
are correct. There have been no petitions indicating that anybody 
2 hd a restoration of the franking privilege in any degree, so far 
As ow. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from New York if on the other hand during all the winter, 
all the summer, when the press have been A girL of this partial 
restoration, the bill itself having been published generally through- 
out the country months ago, he heard any criticism upon it. I 
have failed to see any. 

Mr. KERNAN. I do not remember that I have; but I do not think 
that is a very great guide. Our people, if they wanted this matter 
sent them free, would ask for it. After the strong expression of pub- 
lic sentiment against this privilege before it was repealed, I think 
we might wait until we got a petition from some quarter asking us 
to restore it, 

Mr. PADDOCK. I will say to the Senator from New York that, so 
far as my own people are concerned, I have had innumerable letters 
advising and recommending it, and indorsing the position I had taken 
in respect to the matter, and no newspaper in my State up to this 
time of either has criticised it. 

Mr. KERNAN. I have heard none of my constituents suggest it, 
though I have been sending to them through the mail and otherwise 
such documents as I could get. The Senator from Massachusetts says 
that they do not get accurate information. No franking privilege 
will give the people that information which they desire to get and 
do get every day in almost every vi in this country through the 
telegraph—a 1 of the p i here. This information 
comes far behind that, and that they want any way. 

I do not desire to seek to arguo this question with any earnestness. 
My own settled judgment is that it is wiser and better to leave this 
matter to be subject to the light postage it now is, the Agricultural 
Report to be sent free and the daily Recorp to be sent free. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not understand the object of the | him 


last provision of the amendment that it shall not repeal the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. HOWE. The right to expel a member is one of the “inalien- 
able rights” I 175117 

Mr. FRELING SEN. I do not suppose, it is necessary to pro- 
vide that one of our acts shall not repeal that power. 

Mr, PADDOCK. That was my opinion when the matter was con- 
sidered in the committee, but it was suggested by some member of 
the committee that it would be well to put that on by way of precau- 
tion, and so it was done. 

Mr. HOWE, I suppose this particular clause to which the Senator 
from New Jersey attention—my attention had not been attracted 
to it before—is to confer on the majority of the Senate the right to 
ore Otherwise some might hold that only two-thirds could do it. 

Mr. DAWES. That provision arose about the time that a distin- 
e member of the judiciary decided that an act of Congress had 

passed which had taken from each House the right to punish for 
contempt. That was the way it camein this bill. It is due to the truth 
of history that it should be known that that was the reason, because 
of a distinguished legal opinion that was spread on the records of 
Congress. 
Mr. HOWE, I think the Senator from Massachusetts is entitled to 
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the gratitude of the Repnblic for putting that piece of history on the 
record. I rose, Mr. President, to suggest and to move an amendment 
to the pending amendment. In line 4 of the third section I propose 
to insert the conjunction “and” between “letters and documents,” 
and to strike out the words following “ documents” to and including 
“ business.” 

The transmission of letters and documents to and from the repre- 
sentatives of the people seems to me to be the only privilege worth 
securing to the ple. The transmission of packages seems to më 
to be too general a term to include in the bill; and then I think it 
of the utmost importance that you exclude from the bill this pro- 
vision which always upon every letter and every document raises the 
question whether it does or does not relate exclusively to public 
business. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I desire to say to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
if I was alone responsible for this measure 1 should accept his amend- 
ment readily, because I believe it to be a very correct one; but as 1 
am not alone responsible for it, but only one of a committee which 
adopted the measure in its present forni, I cannot accept his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOWE. I will nevertheless submit the motion and take the 
W of the Senate upon it. 

r. FRELINGHUYSEN. I suggest to the Senator that the word 
“packages” is unnecessary for the purpose of covering, as some one 
has suggested, seeds to be sent over the country, because there is a 
special act in reference to them. 

Mr. HOWE, They are already provided for by existing law. With 
this amendment I will vote for the proposition. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. And strike out the last proviso. 

Mr. HOWE. I should vote to strike that out, but I do not think it 
will injure the Constitution much if we leave it in; and with the 
amendment I have suggested I think I should be willing to vote for 
the measure. I am a good deal like my friend from Massachusetts ; 
that is to say, my record on this subject is a good deal like his. He 
says he voted for the abolition of the franking privilege for & good 
many years and very steadfastly. Idid likewise. I wasa little more 
sincere in my devotion to that cause than he says he was. I really 
wanted to get rid of the burden of franking my letters and the docu- 
ments and the newspapers and the speeches and the hundreds of 
tons of information which I sent from year to year over the country. 
I preferred very much to pay the postage on my letters and on every- 
thing that I wanted to send to the people of the United States and 
everything that the people wanted me to send to them. I thought it 
was not “millions” in my pocket, as our friend Colonel Sellers would 
express it, but I thought it was money in my pocket to abolish this 
business of franking, and I voted for its abolition. I thonght that 
when my constituents wrote to me on their business they would send 
me the means of paying the postage on letters in return, and I 
thought some means would be invented for sending those documents 
which are published, which we all send to the people through the 
mails, without burden to the constituents and without burden to the 
members of Congress. But we have contrived to put the law into 
such a confused state that I think the public do not really know 
whether we have the franking privilege or not. We frank every day 
more or less, and I do not think the people understand where the 
right to frank exists and where it ceases, so that almost no one who 
writes to a member of Congress on business of his own, no matter 
how expensive the return may be to the member here, thinks of in- 
closing the postage. It is very rarely the case in my experience. 

Then there is another difficulty. You have put down the postage 
on your public documents to that very low figure which will not ex- 
cuse you from sending them through the mail, and will not excuse 
you from taking the postage even if it is sent to you. Therefore you 
send your documents off. You have got to frank them, and you have 
got to pay ten cents a volume on them; and that is an additional 
charge. All the labor of the old system is left on the Senator or 
Representative, and a great deal of additional cost is imposed upon 


$ * 
Mr. President, if the people can afford to trust me with the frank 
on documents and on letters, I am willing to assume that nsi- 
bility. I do not want any inquiry framed, any issue made; I do not 
want to be summoned before a jury of my country or a committee of 
investigation to settle the question whether the letter I frank or the 
document that I send off absolutely and on the whole relates to pub- 
lic business. I want to be, trus 5 x tar as that is concerned. It 
would require a jury of experts undoubtedly in a great many instances 
to determine a question of that sort, and it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to try it. Therefore, I think we had better not open that ques- 
tion. I believe the people of Wisconsin will trust me to that extent, 
and if they will not I Gann they can find a man in the State whom 
they will trust; so I would exclude it from this bill. I will vote for 
the measure and take the responsibility. I would a great deal rather 
pay the money when we send off the document. Then I know ex- 
actly how much it costs me and the whole controversy is settled. 
There is no penalty about it; there is no investigation about it. That 
is a clean transaction; I am out of pocket so much, and have done 80 
much labor, and there is the end of it. When I cannot afford to pay 
the money and to do the work any longer, I know a very easy way of 
avoiding both. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. I am placed in an awkward predicament 
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here by the action of two honorable Senators. In the first place, I 
had determined to say a few words upon this measure and the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] 0 8 the speech 
which I had intended to make. In the next place, I had marked this 
papon for an amendment, and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 

OWE] offered precisely the same amendment before I had an oppor- 
tunity to offer it. I therefore conclude that both the Senators must 
be right, as they both with me. They are right at least to that 
extent; but perhaps I differ somewhat with the Senator from Wis- 
consin. I shall vote for the bill if the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin is adopted. Ihave always believed that the 
abolition of the franking privilege was a piece of demagogism. I 
believe it still. No matter from where it originated, it was a privi- 
lege that belonged to the poppie and not to Senators and Represent- 
atives. It operated for their benefit and not for ours. I will suggest, 
however, a little alteration in the phraseolgy of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Wisconsin. I of saying “to and from 
the representatives of the people,” I would say “to ånd from such 
representatives.” I hope the Senator will accept that amendment, 
and I shall vote for it and for the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDENT A eh tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Howe] to the amendment of the 

Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. Pappock,] which will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is pro in line 4of the third section of 
the amendment, after the word “ letters,” to insert the word “and;” 
and to strike out in lines 4 and 5 the words “ packages and other mat- 
ter relating exclusively tq public business.” 

Mr. HO The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WEsT] suggests to 
me, and he is perfectly right, that if the amendment to the amend- 
ment should be to by the Senate, there are some words in the 
raoi line which will have to be stricken out in order to make it 
conform. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Clerk to read the amendment as it would 
read if amended. 

The Chief Clerk read the third section, as follows: 


That Senators, tatives, and Del from Territories, the Secretary of 
the Senate, and A er the House of ee ma; 5 4 
5 such Sena- 


through the mail free pA poe Piper y and documents: Provi 
tor, Rej ve, or r l write upon each letter and document so sent by 
him his name, with the proper designation of the oftice he holds. 


Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Allow me to suggest that the amendment 
would read better to insert “to and from such Senators, Representa- 
tives, and De ” after “documents.” 

Mr. HOWE. I think those words are not required there, if the 
Senator will read the section down. : 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. The amendment to the amendment then is 
well enough as it is. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
whether he thinks the word “documents” would cover all matter 
3 by authority of Congress; for instance, the books published 

y 3 of Congress, and the bills published ? 

Mr. HOWE. That is my understanding of the term. 

Mr. OGLESBY, As this has been fixed up now and is a good thing, 
I suppose, as it is now to be voted on, I should like to hear it read, so 
that if it is going to pass I may have a little share in it. 

Mr. IN. Let us take the question on the amendment to the 
amendment first. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I want to see how it is proposed to be amended. 
I stepped out of the Chamber a few moments and do not know ex- 
actly what condition it is in. 

Mr. HOWE. Let the Clerk read the last section. 

Mr. OGLESBY. The last section, I suppose, is what ought to be 


read, 
The CHIEF CLERK. The third section, as proposed to be amended, 


That Sen Representatives. and Delegates from Territories, the Secretary of 
the 23 lerk of the House of Representatives may send and receive through 
the mail, of pos letters and documents: 7 That such Senator, 
Representative, or o shall write upon each letter and document so sent by him 
his name, with the proper designation of the office he holds. 

Mr. OGLESBY, That is very plain and easily understood. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The word “ document” is a very indefinite term, 
it seems to me. 

Mr. HAMLIN, Mr. President, I wish ‘to say a few words, and but 
a very few words on this question. I voted to abolish the franking 
privilege. Its abolition was accomplished under a public clamor 
which, in my judgment, was as distant as it could be in the world 
from what was the public judgment. I was influenced, however, my- 
self, I believe, in no vere 10 that clamor. Two reasons controll 
my vote; one was a belief that I would avoid the necessity of an- 
swering every letter which I received ing cularly 
what was the health of Mrs, Grundy at that immediate time or some 
other matter of about as much importance. Having established the 
custom of answering every letter and maintaining it to that time, 
however important or unimportant, I found an enormous correspond- 
ence upon my hands. I think my length of time here led to a vastly 
larger correspondence from my own State than there would other- 
wise have beeu. That was one reason which led me to believe that 
if I voted to abolish the system if any person wanted to know whether 


of me 


Mrs. Grundy was well or ill, he would have the courtesy to inclose a 
e But this is not done. I was therefore disap- 


retu 

pointed in that to some degree, thongh not entirely. I am satisfied 
that it has diminished many of my letters, for many of that descrip- 
tion which had been written when there was no imposition of post- 
age upon a Senator were not written after the abolition. I was there- 
fore not entirely disappointed in that view of the case. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I should like to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee if he ever received any letters inquiring about Mrs. Grundy 
which were Sy for with official stamps ? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Iwill state that before I get through. Thesecond 
reason which I had for voting for the repeal was that I did believe 
that it would cause a very large saving in the expenditures for public 
pruning I thought so then; I think so now. In that, however, I 

ave been disappointed very much. It did not produce that diminu- 
tion in the expenses of a printing which I expected and had a 
right to expect. Still, I think the restoration of it will bring us back 
to a very largely increased amount of public printing, and for that 
reason, and that alone, I shall vote against the bill. 

I had besides another reason, for I am making a frank confession 
now. It was to be rid of the great labor of franking the very large 
number of documents, hardly worth the trouble and expense of send- 
ing, to be distributed over my State. 

hose were the considerations which induced me to vote for that 
bill. There is but little left except the public printing, and I think 
now we shall find that again swelling upon us in enormons propor- 
tions if we restore the franking privilege. 

Mr. DAWES. Can the Senator call to mind a single item of public 
printing that we have omitted to order because we could not send 
out documents free! 

Mr. HAMLIN, I think we have omitted not many, but have di- 
minished very largely the number. You will increase, in my judg- 
ment, both the number and the different descriptions of documents 
printed by making them all go free. 

In relation to the first and second sections of this amen t, I 
want to say that they are, in my judgment, eminently just and will 
bring a large 7 8 the country. There were undoubtedly abuses 
under the old franking privilege, but in my judgment the abuses 
were entirely insignificant when compared and contrasted with the 
abuses that exist under it to-day. Senators know that all Gov- 
ernment officials are furnished with stamps for official correspond- 
ence? They are; and I know, if other Senators do not, that not a 
week has transpired during this session of Congress in which I have 
not received communications with official stamps, relating only to 
private business. That would be my construction. I ought, how- 
ever, in justice to the persons using them, to say that they might 
have drawn a different construction. A postmaster writes me in re- 
lation to some personal matter of his. I cannot conceive that it is 
thereby official, but it is done, and done very freqnently. Your frank- 
ing privilege formerly was confined only and exclusively to members 
of Congress and the persons enumerated, the President, the Vice- 
President, an Ex-President, and a few others, and the abuse was very 
slight indeed, while to-day, with 60,000 people in this country using 
a frank, if they use it honestly and only abuse it in the manner I 
have suggested, by using it when they think it applies to official 
matter but does not, you have an amount of deficiency in the revenue 
in consequence of that method beyond what ever could or ever did 
arise from the franking privilege as it existed and was exercised by 
members of Con hat is my judgment. 

These two sections provide what? That the Government, instead 
of purchasing stamps, would make the saving, first, in the amount 
that it would cost the Government to purchase its stamps. I do not 
mean the value, for when'yon come to that it is taking the money 
simply out of one pocket and putting it into the other, no more and 
no less; but if you abolish the stamp you do save to the Government 
beyond a doubt all that it costs mechanically to manufacture the 
stamp. There is that actual saving in the first and second sections 
of the amendment. If this should 3 a law, it would allow the 
various Departments to send their official communications through 
the mails, and then at the end of the year I hold that it would be the 
duty of Congress to make an annual appropriation to pay what is a 
fair compensation for the use which the Government has of the mails. 
This amendment provides that it shall be done under an envelope 
with a printed formula thereon, making it penal to counterfeit that, 
precisely as it was penal to counterfeit or to use a stamp. There is, 
therefore, just the same safety, and, as my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Howe] suggests, these official envelopes will not get out of the pos- 
session, as little stamps could, would, and did. It is therefore econ- 
omy to the Government to adopt the first and second sections of the 


ed | amendment, and I rose only to state the reasons which would induce 


me to vote against the third section. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Do J understand that all of the third sec- 
tion after the word “ holds” in the eighth line is stricken out? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I suggest, and I trust the Senator from 
Wisconsin will add that to his amendment, to strike out all after tho 
word “holds” in the eighth line. 

Mr. HOWE. I would not strike it out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wisconsi 
modify his amendment? 
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Mr. HOWE. No, I do not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. Pappock, ] as amended. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Before the question is put, would the Chair be 
kind ase to have exactly the thing read which we are called to 
vote upon 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the whole 
amendment as amended. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

That it shall be lawful to transmit through the mail, free of postage, any letters, 
pac! or other matters re exclusively to the business of the Government 
of the United States: Provided, That every such letter or package to entitle it to 
pass free shall bear over the words “ official business” an indorsement showing 
also the name of the De t, and, if from a bureau or office, the names of the 
Department and bureau or office, as the case may be, whence transmitted. And if 
any person shall make useof any such official envelope to avoid the payment of post- 

on his or her private letter, package, or other matter in the mail, the m 80 
offending shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to fine o $300, to 
be uted in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

ec, L. That, for the purpose of carrying this act into effect, it shall be the Sy 
of each of the Exective Departments of the United States to de for itself 
and, in addition to the endorse- 


its subordinate offices the necessary envel 
the are to be used, the penalty for the 


hall heparin (labial 
Sec. 3. That Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in 


through the mail, free of postage, i That such 
Senate Representative, or officer shall write upon each 6 80 
sent by him his name, with the proper designation of the office he holds; and the 
same ponatiy is prescribed for the violation of the provisions of this section as that 
provided in section 1 of this act for officers of the United States: Provided, That 
the penalty herein shall not be construed to interfere with the constitutional power 
of each House to punish or expel a member. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to strike out the last proviso about inter- 
fering with the rights to expela member. It is quite unnecessary. 

Mr. PADDOCK. [I accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to this amend- 
ment to the amendment? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator accepts it, he having it in his con- 


trol. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem It is not under the Senator’s con- 
trol, having been amended, but the Chair hears no objection and the 
amendment to the amendment will be regarded as agreed to, 

Mr. MITCHELL. The last section provides that— 

The same ity is prescribed for the violation of the provisions of this section 
as that in section 1 of this act for officers of the United States. 


Section 1 provides that— 

If person shall make use of any such official envelope to avoid the payment 
of pestigh on his or her private lotter. Racksee, or other matter in the Le 55 the 
person so offending sball be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, &c. 


I should like to know what would be a violation of the provisions 
of this first section. ; 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Ido not know any; and so it does not 
do any hurt. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Ishonld like to move to strike those words out. 
It certainly does not make sense the way it is now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
as amended, and the roll-call will proceed. 

The Secre proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to state that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. BouUTWELL] and the Senator from California [Mr. SAR- 
GENT] are engaged in a conference and have paired upon this bill. 
The Senator from Massachusetts would vote in the negative, and the 
Senator from California in the affirmative, 

The roll-call was concluded and the result was announced—yeas 
30, nays 15; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Burnside, Christianey, Pooper; Cragin, Davis, Dawes, 
Dennis, Edmunds, Frelin; huysen, Gordon, Harvey, Howe, Ingalls, Kelly, Key, 
— h Merrimon, Mito! orwood, Paddock, Patterson, Randolph, Ransom, 
Sanlsbury, cer, Stevenson, Wallace, West, and Withers—30. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bogy, Booth, Cameron of Wisconsin, Clayton, Cock- 
veil, Ferry, palin, Kernan, Logan, MoCreery, McDonald, McMillan, Morrill, 
an by —15. 

ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayard, Bontwell, Bruce, Cameron of 
Asi n Mec: Conkling, Conover, Dorsey, Eaton, Goldthwaite, Hamil Hitch- 
cock, Johnston, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Morton, Robertson, 

Sharon, Sherman, Thurman, Wadleigh, Whyte, Windom, and Wright—38. 

So the amendment, as amended, was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. NORWOOD. Is it too late to offer an amendment! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An amendment is in order. 

Mr. NORWOOD. I move to amend by inserting the word “ Dele- 
gate” after the word “ Representative,” in the sixth line of section 3 
of the amendment just agreed to; so as to make that part of the clause 
conform to the preceding part. i 

Mr. HARVEY. Is the motion now to concur in the amendments in 


gross? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is; bnt the vote can be taken 
se tely upon ány amendment, if the Senator desires. 
r. HARVEY. I ask to reserve the amendment making appro ri- 
sae to certain railroads for carrying what is known as the fast 
mail. 


30, 1872, and for other purposes," app 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment will be excepted. 
The Senator from Georgia proposes an amendment. 

Mr. NORWOOD. Section 3 of the amendment provides for Senators, 
Representatives, and Delegates, and in the proviso, in the sixth line, 
the word “ Delegate” is omitted. I wish simply to supply that omis- 
sion, so as to read: 

22 That such Senator, resentative, Dele; or officer shall write 
upon each letter and document 3 by him, his 8 

The amendment was a to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In the amendment of the Sénator from Nebraska 
which was adopted, “the same penalty is prescribed for the violation 
of the provisions of this section as that provided in section 1 of this 
act for officers of the United States.” e first section of the bill re- 


lates to routes, and I do ndt know that any penalty is there. I 
ask the Senator who introduced the amendment to make the correc- 
tion. 


Mr. ALLISON. The amendment should be section —. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I move that the text be corrected. It means the 
first section of the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and 
that correction will be made. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I desire to renew the amendment which I 
offered in committee. í 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole first. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to suggest to the Senator from Nebraska 
that there are one or two words in the amendment that seem to fall 
foul of the Revised Statutes about saying “hisor her.” The Revised 
Statutes provide in all cases of law that it is unnecessary to name the 
sex; the word “his” covers everybody. Therefore, as a mere matter 
of legal phraseology, I suggest that he strike out the words “or her” 
where some penalty is provided. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That will be done by unanimous 
consent, The Senator from Kansas [Mr. HARVEY ] reserves the amend- 
ment in regard to fast trains, The question is on concurring in the 
other amendments in gross. 

Mr. HARVEY. If in order, I call for the reading of the amendment 
making an 1 ate for the fast-mail trains. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Let us dispose of the other amendments first, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This being the first amendment, it 
will be considered first. The Secretary will report it. 

The Cuter CLERK. The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, in- 
serted as sections 2, 3, and 4 of the bill the following: 


Sec. 2. That the sum of $150,000 be, and is hereby, appropriated out of any 
moneys in the Treasury arising from the revenues of the Post-Office Department 
Londi IAS UY TAISA by ox het otal “ae 1 

5 an act entit. “An act ma! a) 
ations for the service of the Post-Office be rain, 


Tov 
toonly appl 


$75,000, 
ear 
and he ia hereby, 3 
th Washington to New 
Orleans via Richmond, Vi ia; and that the sum of $100,000, or so mach thereof 
as may be „be, the same is hereby, appropriated out of the revenues 
of the Post Once Departinent for the ‘ormance of this service. 
Sec. 4. That the ter-General is hereby authorized to contract for the 


daily transmission of mails between Chicago and the eastern terminus of the Union 
Pacific Railroad at a cost for extra service not exceeding $25,000. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARVEY. I asked to except this amendment from concur- 
rence, 8 that many Senators probably may not have observed 
the way in which the Mae 9 57 oig i It began ges with the 

roposition to give two lines t or the purpose of carrying on 
5 5 for fast mails that had been entered into by the Post- 
Office Department without any legislative direction. The Senate 
voted at an early day of this session to reduce by 10 per cent. the al- 
lowance for carrying mails upon railroads. The House concurred in 
the reduction, so that we have the judgment of both Houses upon 
that matter that the pay should be reduced as much as 10 per cent.; 
but the managers of certain leading railroads in the country are dis- 
satisfied. They make an issue with the law-making power by stop- 

ing what is known as the fast-mail trains, The metropolitan p 
being pay favored, more than ay other interest, by the running o 
these fast lines, and favored to the detriment of the country press, at 
once raise a cry about the great wrong which the country suffers by 
the stoppage of the fast mails; and these two lines in some way se- 
cure recognition by the first amendment that is offered, and others 
succeed them one after another. Thus it will be seen that this thing 
not only opens the way for a new style of subsidizing railroads, but 
(although I do not believe it is intended to be so) it is in effect an in- 
vitation to railroad lobbyists to appear here and work for subsidies 
for each and every line of ene that they think stands any show 
for getting such allowance. I see this amount has been increased 
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already to $350,000. The New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
Central railroads become the pioneers in this enterprise. It should 
be remembered that they, and those who have followed them so far, 
are but pioneers; for the railroad interest of this country is gigantic, 
and it is being consolidated in the hands of a few managers. It as- 
pires already to do a great deal in the way of the 1 of the 
nation and of States. The Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. WAL- 
LACE, ] in his political speech the other day, cited us to the fact, if it 
be a fact, that the Pennsylvania railroad, which I have no doubt was 
the one meant 1 

Mr. WALLACE. ` I will state to the Senator that the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad is a corporation of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HARVEY. Very well. At any rate it was a railroad organi- 
zation, which assumed as he says effectually to bring offenders to 
justice in that State; in other words, that it assumed the administra- 
tion of justice in that State. The Senator said something about a 
weak executive. I do not believe the executive of Pennsylvania is a 
weak man. I believe he is a thoroughly able and efficient executive; 
but I do say that in any state or nation where either the execu- 
tive or legislature is weak, gigantic corporations will be seeking for 
power. ey will improve every opportunity, and the passage of 
this bill will give a precedent and an opportunity such as never 
should be given in a free country. It is a concession to the power of 
these corporations that never ought to be made. i 

I have urged other reasons, but these I think are sufficient to jus- 
tify me in voting against concurring in the amendment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Upon the vote that was taken just now as to 
the restoration of the franking privilege I was under a misapprehen- 
sion, I desire to state now that my vote should have been cast against 
the restoration of that privilege. It is too late to correct it in any 
other way than by this statement. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
having charge of this bill to one feature of the bill, and that is, it 
authorizes the Postmaster-General to contract for carrying these fast 
mails, but there is no limitaton as to the period for which he may con- 
tract. I suggest to the Senator whether that is not leaving in the 
hands of the Postmaster-General more authority than he designs to 
leave, and whether there ought not to be some restriction as to the 
length of time for which he should contract. I do not suppose that 
the Postmaster-General will enter into any improvident contract with 
these companies in reference to time; but under the authority given 
I suppose he might contract for a long period of time. I therefore 
suggest to the Senator whether it w not be better to limit the 

ri 


ae HAMLIN. I think there is a good deal in the suggestion, and 
I will move to amend by adding so as to read “ to contract fora time 
not exceeding four years.” That is the usual length of a mail con- 
tract, but if the Senator prefers I will say two years. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I prefer that the Senator should limit it toa 
less period than four years, for I think as it is an experiment two 
years will do. 

Mr. HAMLIN. It is an experiment and I will say two years. That 
is about half the period of the usual lettings. I move to add as an 
additional section to the amendment the following: 


Src. — That no contract entered into by the Postmaster-General for fast-mail 
service as herein provided for shall be made for a longer period than two years. 


The amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Before the vote is taken upon the passage of 
the bill I desire to say that I voted for the amendment for the res- 
toration of the ranking privilege because I am honestly in favor of 
that provision, and I did not wish to shirk any responsibility of a vote 
of that kind ; but I am equally opposed to the provision in this bill 
proposing in some sense to subsidize certain railroads of this country 

y giving them compensation for carrying the fast-mail service. I 
therefore cannot vote for the bill as a whole. I must vote against 
the bill; but I wish it distinctly understood that in doing so I am not 
op to that feature of the bill which restores the franking privi- 
lege. For that amendment I voted, and I would have voted for it as 
a separate proposition; but I cannot vote for the bill which contains 
it, simply because the bill contains other provisions for which I can- 
not vote. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment reserved by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. HARVEY] 
in regard to the fast-mail service. i 

Mr. HARVEY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HCOCK. I should like to inquire as a matter of order 
if the amendment which was previously offered by me in committee 
can be re-offered ? s 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can be offered after the amend- 
ments made in committee have been acted upon. The question is on 
concurring in this amendment as modified by the Senator from Maine, 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The beset being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 31, nays 
13; ollows : 

YEAS—Messra. Allison, Anthony, Bogy, Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron of Wis- 
consin, Christiancy, Clayton, Conkhng, vis, Dawes, Dennis, Ferry, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Hamlin, Howe, I ls, Kernan, Logan, MeMitlan, Mitchell, Morrill, Nor- 
Too „Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson, Randolph, Sargent. Wallace, Windom, and 


NAYS—Messrs. Booth, Cockrell, Eaton, Edmunds, Harvey, Key, MeCreery, 
Maxey, Merrimon, Ransom, Saulsbury, Spencer, and Stevenson—13. 

ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayard, Bruce, Cameron of P. Tvania, 
Conover, Cooper, Cragin, Dorsey, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamilton, Hitehcoek, John- 
ston, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Kelly, McDonald, Morton, Robertson, 
Sharon, Sherman, Thurman, Wadleigh, West, Whyte, and Wright—27. 

So the amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I now renew the amendment offered by me in 
committee. I move to add as an additional section to the bill the 
following: 

Sec. — That the Postmaster-General is hereby authorized to contract for 
the extension of such service to Omaha, Nebraska, and the sum of $40,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated for such purpose. 

I offer this amendment because since the action of the Senate on 
the amendment in committee other lines of less importance, of less 
business, have been added to the list of fast-mail lines, I desire to 
state that the amount of mail which leaves Omaha going west each 
day amounts to 15,000 pounds. I have ‘not at hand the statistics 
which show the amount that leaves Chicago, but of course between 
Chicago and Omaha the amount added to the amount which daily 
leaves Omaha westward would make the gate between Omaha 
and Chicago amount to nearly 25,000 8 daily. If the country 
can afford to indulge in the expense—I will not say expensive luxury 
because I think it 1s a wise policy, and I think these fast-mail lines 
should be established—but if the country can afford three fast-mail 
lines between the East and Chicago and Saint Lonis, it can afford 
one, I think, for the great transcontinental mail between Chicago 
and Omaha. 

Mr. SARGENT. The effect of not carrying the mail between Chi- 
cago and Omaha is that on Thursdays in San Francisco and all Cali- 
fornia our people receive no mail at all. If a link is kept up on Sun- 
day or Monday there is a regular mail throughont the week. 

r. HAMLIN. We have provided for that. 

Mr. SARGENT. I thought that was what the Senator from Ne- 
braska was speaking to. 

Mr. HAML That has been agreed to. 

Mr. SARGENT. I am glad of it; it is very important. I was 
absent for some hours on a committee of conference, and was not 
aware of the action taken by the Senate. A 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That was agreed to. Since I was last up I 
have had a dispatch from the Department, which shows that I 
understated rather than oversta the amount. The aggregate 
amount between Chicago and Omaha daily is 27,779 pounds. If the 
country can afford to establish fast mails on these lesser lines it cer- 
tainly can afford to extend the fast mail between Chicago and Omaha 
and reduce the time by twelve hours at least, as this appropriation 
would, for that amount of mail. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to ask 
him one question as to the cost? What will be the additional cost of 
extending this fast-mail line from Chicago to Omaha? 

Mr. PADDOCK. Forty thousand dollars. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Is that sufficient? Can it be done for $40,000? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will state for the information of the honor- 
able Senator that I have no means at hand of stating accurately what 
amount will be necessary. My amendment provides the sum of 
$40,000. I base that more upon the relative distance between Chi- 

and Omaha compared with the distance between New York and 
Chicago, the distance between Chicago and Omaha being five hnn- 
dred miles and that between New York and Chicago being one thou- 
sand miles. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I ask now in regard to this amendment, the amount 
appropriated being $40,000, do you suppose that under that you will 

t the benefit of the service? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I supposed so certainly, or I should not have 
offered the amendment. I believe so. 

Mr. OGLESBY. And that no greater amount will be incurred at 
the end of the fiscal year than the $40,000 for this service ? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is my opinion. 

Mr. OGLESBY, I am inclined to vote for the Senator’s amend- 
ment if it is to cost no more than that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It cannot cost any more than is appropriated. 

Mr. OGLESBY, I mean to say, if it shall actually cost more that, 
then you will not get the service. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is very true. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I do notsee that the amendment will do any good, 
if you are not certain about the amount appropriated being aufheben. 
If you are certain, I shall vote for it with a great deal of satisfaction. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Iam not by any means certain; but nomoney 
paso eli the railroads refuse to accept the amount which is ap- 

ropria : 

i . HAMLIN. The fast-mail service was established as an experi- 
ment. So far as we have had the benefit of it, I think we are able to 
state that it has been a most successful experiment; nor have Ia 
doubt that within a reasonable period of time there will be through 
the main sections of the country fast rontes established. The great 
arteries over which communication will pass will be those fast routes, 
and they will supply the little veins all along the lateral roads. We 
have now added something more to that in this bill. I hope the Sen- 
ate will not to this amendment. There must be a limit to it 
somewhere, There are 27,000 pounds of mail matter daily, the Sen- 


ator tells us, from Chicago to Omaha. They receive the benefit of 
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the fast mail to Chicago at Omaha just as much as they do at Chicago ; 
that is, they get it just twenty-four hours quicker. We have done 
what I think is exactly right. We have added an amendment to this 
bill which gives them their seven days’ service in the week, as they 
ought to have, so as not to require the mails to lie over a day. That 
being done, my get their mail twenty-four hours earlier at Omaha 
than they would get it if this fast-mail service were abolished. You 
must have a limit somewhere. The time will come when it will go 
to Omaha, I have no doubt. I say to the Senator from Nebraska that 
I might myself, with double the propriety, with double the facts to 
fortify me, move to extend this fast route from New York to Boston, 
reaching all New England. WhydoInotdoit? Because Iam willing 
to let this system stand as it is until we ean apply it gradually and not 
break it down. I hope the Senate will not agree to this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT en an The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska, [Mr. HITCHCOCK. J 

The amendment was d to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage of the 


bill. 

The.yeas and nays were ordered. s 

Mr. OGLESBY, The post-ronte bill as now amended contains the 
amendments proposed for establishing the fast-mail-line service. I 
consider that a very important service, and I shall be glad to give it 
my ae It also provides for a restoration of the franking privi- 
lege. Iam opposed to the restoration of that privilege, I know of 
no public necessity that demands it, and I know of no public desire 
for its restoration. I personally have a knowledge on the subject 
from those whom I in part represent. I know of no sentiment for its 
restoration. It isin the nature of a privilege, say of it what you may. 
By large numbers of the community it is regarded also as a perquisite. 
I am aware of the personal convenience it brings to évery member. 
I am fully aware of the personal convenience it would bring to me; 
but I know its restoration brings with it burdens of great weight and 
consequence, for it will inevitably follow, it must as certainly follow 
as that effect follows cause in due and reasonable season, that the 
restoration of this privilege means also a return to the publication 
of | numbers of public documents. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to ask my friend if he does not know 
that in no period of the history of the Government has there been so 
much public printing as there has been since the franking privilege 
has been abolished ? ; 

Mr. OGLESBY. I was informed by the Senator from Maine some 
time ago that that was not so. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is a mistake. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I was informed by the Senator from Maine, who 
I know is far more familiar with the subject than I am and I think 
que as familiar with it as the Senator from Massachusetts—perha 

am going too far in that—but I was assured by the remarks of the 
Senator from Maine this morning that, although the variety of the 
1 51 documents is substantially adhered to, the numbers in each 

ine have been materially diminished and that the expense of public 
printing stands tly curtailed in consequence of that. I think the 
restoration of the franking privilege must of necessity call us back 
to that responsive request, which will come upon us because of this 
food and this encouragement, to increase the number of public docu- 


ments. 

Mr. HOWE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him to explain what 
that necessity is which will demand the Con of the United States 
to prios Cogan for the mere purpose of having the fun of frank- 
ing them . 

r. OGLESBY, I will try to answer the Senator. PerhapsI shall 
not be able to do so satisfactorily. The people of this country do not 
like special privileges. I do not like them myself. Ido not like 
what the people cannot have. I know that this franking is regarded 
by the public very largely as a privilege and also by some as a per- 
quisite. The very moment that we come into the use of it, it seems 
natural to my mind and reasonable that they will say, “ You have got 
the franking privilege; you have got all that Printing Establishment 
there; you have got all this force; now send us documents as you 
used to do.” The Senate cannot have forgotten, I am sure I have not 
forgotten, that we carried that to such an extent that it became 
odious almost. Public documents were shipped over the country, and 
were unopened, unexamined, and unread to a very large extent. 

Here is one point which I wish to make about public documents, 
and I am as frank about it as I can be. I never get a public docu- 
ment that Iam not embarrassed. If I get three hun and my 
colleague gets three hundred, or if I get one hundred and fifty and 
he gets the same number, or if I were to get five thousand and he the 
same number of any particular document, I am at once em 
how to dispose of them. We represent a State that has 500,000 voters 
in it. Iam always embarrassed to know what disposition to make 
of a public document that I have. I cannot give it to one without 
selecting him from the many. I cannot tell for my life why I select 
him. It is not because he is wiser, not becanse he is better, not be- 
cause he is stronger; but I somehow or other must make a selection, 
and it is always a disagreeable matter to me. It earries with it the 
taste or flavor of personal preference, which I do not like, 


I voted at one time for a project of the Senator from Rhode Island, 
[Mr. ANTHONY, ] and I think I am still in favor of that project. Ido 
not know that it would be a very popular project, Ido not know that 
it would meet with universal favor; but I think the sentiment of the 
country would sustain it. That is, to publish all public information, 
the reports of all the Departments, all scientific, all accurate, correct 
knowledge gathered up through all the Departments of the Govern- 
ment from all the corners of the Republic, and publish it at the pub- 
lic expense at the lowest possible dime; put it down to the lowest 

ible cent of cost of publication and then have a list of prices af- 
xed to every one of the documents, the public papers and records; 
throw every facility within the reach of the people to have this in- 
formation, and to have it at cost. This morning while the franking 
privilege was up a constituent of mine, a citizen of the State of Ili- 
nois, stood at the door, a perfect stranger to me. I was introduced to 
him and asked him his sentiments about restoring the franking priv- 
ilege. Said he, “I would vote against it.“ I asked him why? Said 
he, The people where I live do not want it. If we want a public 
document we ought to pay for it, because all of us cannot have pub- - 
lic documents free.” It seemed to me that covered the argument in 
anut-shell. Because I think this franking privilege is wrong, because 
I am opposed to it, because I think it distasteful to the public mind 
of the nay, I shall, although in favor of the fast-mail service, 
vote against the bill for these reasons. 

Mr. HOWE. If the Senator from Illinois had been good enough 
to give us his counsel before we voted for this offensive measure, so 
that we could have profited by it, it would have been an act of kind- 
ness; but when he gets up and tells us after we have plunged into 
this slough, and tells the country what fools we are, I do not quite 
see what it does me. Nevertheless, better late than never. 

Mr. OGLESBY. The Senator from Wisconsin will indulge me a 
moment. 

Mr. HOWE. i pe A 

Mr. OGLESBY. I wish to say that the Senator knows perfectly 
well that I entertain no such foolish notion at any time of being able 
to give him instruction or information upon any public service. 

r. HOWE. But advice? 

Mr. OGLESBY. Nor advice, nor suggestion. 

Mr. HOWE. The Senator now is altogether too meek, IIe is able 
to give a great deal of advice, and he does give a great many most 
valuable suggestions; but in the spirit of candor that always actuates 
him, allow me to say that at this time there is no particular value in 
the suggestion that he has thrown out. He has assigned one of the 
best reasons in the world, one of the most conclusive reasons I ever 
heard here or elsewhere for his voting against this bill, and that is 
that he is opposed to it. That is always a good reason. But when 
he comes down to details and to explain why he is opposed to it, he 
does not make himself so clear to my mind nor is reasoning so 
conclusive as it almost always is. He says first that the restoration 
of this franking privilege will of necessity work a return to the busi- 
ness of printing public documents; and I was dull enough not to see 
why that necessity followed so inevitably upon this vote, and asking 
him to explain he said that when the people saw clearly that the law 
clothed us with the right to send them documents free of cost, they 
would say “ Print now, print, you can send them for nothing; keep 
printing, do not stop printing,” and he says that that was the opera- 
tion of the old law and that we, under the inspiration of these re- 
peers and urgent demands, went on printing documents until they 

e odious to the people and never were Se 

Now what does my friend really think of the people? That be- 
cause they see we have the right to write our names on a document 
they are going to insist that documents shall be printed, that the 
chews shall groan with that labor, and we with writing our 

ranks, and send these documents to them when they are so odious 
that they will not open the document. The people the Senator rep- 
resents are more intelligent than that, more rational; they will not 
make any such demand. 

But the Senator says that his constituency is large; it is true; that 
they are a reading people; that is true. He is proud of that and does 
not mean to Sie for it. There is no occasion for any apology. 
And therefore he says thatit is impossible for us to print so many doc- 
uments that he and his colleague can send to everybody what every- 
body wants. Well, if documents have become odious to them, it will 
not be so difficult to supply the demand. A 

He says as we do print, with whatever pera it work the Print- 
ing Office, that there is a selection to be made, he has got to de- 
termine every day whether he will send a book to Brown or Jones, to 
Black or White, and that is always a difficult point to determine. 
Very likely. He can vote against printing the document. That is 
one way of solving the difficulty. You can always avoid this partic- 
ular irksome task by not 2 7 bed documents. If you do not print 
a document at all, you will not have any documents to frank; then 
your constituents will not have any documents to throw away; then 
their stomachs will not be turned by the sight of reading matter they 
do not want to look into. You will get rid of that in this way, and 
then this business of franking will be confined to the franking of 
letters which pass between the honorable Senator and his constit- 
nents. What about those letters? How many of them are the let- 
ters of the Senator himself? How many of ther are written to oth- 
ers than those who are utter strangers to him who write to him on 
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to vote for its restoration and to extend it also where it had not been 
before; but when this other question came in to complicate the bill, 
although of the same nature and relating to the same subject, but 
as diverse in substance as two objective points can be at either ex- 
treme of the pole, I must either vote for the bill with the restora- 
tion of the fast mail and with the franking privilege in it, or I must 
vote against it, and as my vote in the afflrmative would be under- 
stood to be an indorsement of all the bill contains, I thought I could 
not afford to vote for the bill with that last amendment in with re- 
gard to the restoration of the franking privilege. I merely rose to 
submit the reasons why I should vote on the bill as I expect to do 
against it. 

I do not know that my notions about the franking privilege are 
correct ; I do not know that they are sound; but I cannot help stat- 
ing before taking my seat, and then I shall leave the subject, that 
the same train of circumstance that followed in its establishment will 
again follow in its re-establishment. To reason differently is to 
reason that the cholera that comes occasionally from the Asiatic 
countries to inflict that pestilence upon us would be different in one 
time from what it is in another epidemic period. No, Mr. President, 
the same consequences will in time follow, in my opinion. I should 
be glad to have all that is said and done, not only the public laws 
passed, scattered before the people, but the proceedings preliminary 
to the establishment of laws; I should be perfectly willing to have A 
the country understand every motion, every speech, the action of 
A committee here. I would be as giad if it were spread before the 

ple as any Senator here, but the Republic is too large for that. 
orty-five million people cannot be accommodated with free public 
documents. It cannot be done. You cannot scatter public docu- 
ments after the old stylo and fashion over this country, You must 
resort to another, and, I think, a more intelligent and more acceptable 
theory. We must print them at the lowest ible cent of cost and 
then distribute that information, as we do all others, to our constitu- 
ents at their own expense. I do not send a document to a voter in 
Illinois, I have not sent one since I have been in this body, that has 
not gone to him at the cost and expense of other citizens of Illinois 
who get no documents. That is a simple proposition that I can com- 
prehend and every living man can. Is it right for me to ask for that 
privilogo for myself without giving it also to my constituency? Shall 
ask to have my messages, written letters, and correspondence to 
them free and not have them write back free tome? The bill itself 
is wise enough to cover that ground. Correspondence both ways 
under the amendment goes free. Right along in the train of that 
correspondence, all that has been done in this body will strike the 
public mind as being entitled to go equally free. How shall we shake 
off the nsibility ? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the Senator allow me to plea by A him by say- 
ing that if he will read the text of the measure he will find that he 
is entirely wrong? It says “sent and received.” 

Mr. OGLESBY. I say the amendment provides for sending and 
receiving free, and I say it will necessarily follow, becanse the rea- 
soning goes to that, in restoring the franking privilege it was log- 
ical, it was necessary to say that if I should write free to the West, 
of course the people of the West shonld write free to me. If it 
is their privilege, of course they should. That I would be in fa- 
vor of if I were to vote for the tanking privilege, of course. That 
is just. Now, reasoning in the same line, I know it leaves but a 
very short time when the public will demand documents equall 
free, and this body and the other body together will have to publis 
them, and hundreds and thousands and millions of dollars will be 
piled up to publish public documents, one in a dozen, one in fifty, or 
possibly one in a hundred of which will be diligently studied and 
examined, and the rest will go flocking and flooding, like wild geese, 
over the country, thrown away as worthless stuff. I think we can- 
not return to that system again. I think it is unwise to take the pre- 
liminary step now toward a return to it, not because I would not be 
willing as a Senator to havethe privilege of writing my correspond- 
ence free. I am not better than any other Senator in that respect. 
I should be very glad to have my correspondence go free; but I do 
not think my correspondence ought to go free when it is, as I be- 
lieve, not as other gentlemen believe it is, in its consequences to 
entail t expense on the Public Treasury. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I should like to ask a question. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I will yield. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The reports of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
which are more sought for than any others by his constituents and 
mine, who are mainly agricultural people, are already franked under 
the law asit stands now. They have been franked all the time. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I understand that very well. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I wish to ask my friend if for the reason that we 
propose now to permit the franking of all other documents he thinks 
that more Agricultural R eports will be printed, or that because of the 

rivilege which has heretofore existed that they might heretofore be 
Frank , the demand for the printing has been more excessive? 

Mr. OGLESBY, Lask the Senator how many Agricultural Reports 
did he get as a Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I will say to the Senator that last year when J 
came here there was an accumulation of two or three years’ reports, 
but being a new Senator I did not receive a large number. I do not 


business which nobody else can transact so well as he can, and which 
he is obliged to reply to or refuse to reply to? 

I was once an attorney at law, and I was not a Senator or anything 
of that sort, and I worked for fees, and my employment, always lib- 
eral, was yet limited. I did not have to work for everybody; the 
whole State of Wisconsin were not my clients, and I have been ab- 
solutely rised to find how much my business increased when I 
found myself clothed with the senatorial office and was so conspicu- 
ously advertised to my constituents and they found I would work for 
nothing. Really the extent of my business is—— 

dir. ONKLING. Gratifying. 

. HOWE. “Gratifying,” my friend from New York suggests. 
{Laughter.] A great many times since I have had the honor of a 
seat here by the side of my friend from New York I have been laid 
under obligations to him for a suggestion. I think I never felt so 
ireen to him before in my life as on this occasion. Gratifying! 

Laughter.] That is the sort of franking which profits the constit- 
uent and does not profit the representative, and it is the kind of 
franking that I think thé representative should be clothed with. It 
seems to me it is enough if the Senator will turn aside from public 
business and peruse the letter which calls on him to do some errand 
at the Pension Office, the Patent Office, the Land Office, the Fifth 
Auditor’s Office, the First, the Third, the Fourth, the Sixth Aud- 
itor’s Office, the Treasury, the numberless Bureaus and Departments 
here ; it is enough for him if he will read the letter, go to the office 
or write to the office, get the information that is wanted, hurry up 
the matter which concerns him, and write the reply, and give his 
correspondent the information ; it is enough, I think to be demanded 
of the representative if he will do that without requiring that he 
shall pay three cents or six cents or twelve cents for the privilege of 
making that reply and doing that work. 

But that is not all. Every Senator on this floor is a member of a 
committee, and with that committee and the members of it the peo- 
15 of the United States must have open communication, and in ad- 

ition to all the countless letters which every one of you has to write 
as an individual Senator to constituents, is a vast number of commun- 
ications which you have to send by virtue of yonr official position on 
committees. Ihave the honor to be at the head of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Library, and during the recess the bills drawn on the funds 
which are to be disbursed by that committee are not very large in the 
aggregate of the amount drawn, but in the number of bills they are 
very large. They come tome. To be sure the Librarian, who draws 
the bills for my signature, pays the postage on the bills that he sends 
to me, but he does not send me stamps to pay the return 2 
What y ay experience in a small way is the experience of other Sen- 
ators, eit. 

The Senator from Illinois says that he has heard no demand on the 
part of his constituents for this kind of legislation. Nor have I heard 
any demand for it from my constituents. It is a measure which I 
venture to vote for upon my personal official responsibility and in the 
exercise of my own judgment, such as it is, and I shall submit that 
act to their approval or disapproval in entire confidence that it will 
meet with their approval on the whole and in spite of the very forci- 
ble Be EST è by my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Iam impressed with the idea, after listening to 
the Senator from Wisconsin with the pleasure with which I always 
listen to him, that he was not so much distressed about the sugges- 
tions I made which involve himself and other Senators in a noose, 
or a corner, or some sort of trouble for having voted without having 
heard from me as he was that I made any remarks at all; for, after 
having suggested in the outset that the valuable hints I had thrown out 
ought to have been given earlier, I was amazed, as I suppose the Senate 
was, to find that they had not had any more effect on his mind than 
the pouring of cold water on a wild duck’s back. Heis “of the same 
opinion still” that the restoration of the franking privilege is a good 
thing, and he is very manly about it; he votes for it on his own sug- 
ager and says that his constituents must canvass that vote. The 

nator is able to defend himself anywhere, at home or here, and I 
doubt not he honestly thinks his vote is for the good of his constitu- 
ents, I doubt not he thinks, as other Senators think who have voted 
with him, that it is a wise and proper vote to give, and that they 
have felt and now feel that there has been a good deal of unneces- 
sary feeling of hostility to the franking privilege. I know Senators 
feel that way, and therefore they vote as they do. 

I, in rising to speak when I did, did not rise for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the merits of the question. I did not expect to arrest the at- 
tention of the Senate for a moment, because its merits have been gone 
over since I have been in this body more than one dozen times. th 
sides of the question—I think that I am not mistaken about it—are 
fully and thoroughly understood. It was not for that purpose that I 
rose. I had no such visionary idea in my mind as that! could throw 
any new light upon it. Neither did I desire or expect to drive any- 
body from any conclusion he might have about it. I did not even so 
much as wish to make any Senator feel uncomfortable over his vote. 
I only intended to explain my vote against the bill as amended, hav- 
ing voted for the amendment proposed by the Post-Office Committee 

and its honorable chairman restoring the fast-mail service, and at- 
taching a good deal of importance to the utility of that service, for I 
believe it is a growing service with the country. I felt willing enough 
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recollect exactly how many; I should say at least fifty, aud probably 
more. Iam unable, however, to state exactly; but I received a re- 
spectable number, which I sent to my State. 

Mr.OGLESBY. The Senator received fifty or perhaps more. Ire- 
ceived more. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Ido not remember the number. I wish to say 
that nothing I did during the time I was here last year gave so great 
satisfaction to the agricultural people I represent on this floor as the 
distribution of those reports of the Commissioner of iculture and 
the other public documents under the temporary privilege to frank 
the same which was given last year. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I have no doubt that the distribution of the Ag- 
ricultural Report by the Senator to his fifty constituents was very 
agreeable. I sent some two or three hundred home and I have no 
doubt they were very agreeably accepted. How agreeably were the 
other farmers feeling about that time who did not get any? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I will say that where I send an Agricultural Re- 
port into an agricultural district of my State to one person a dozen 
or twenty and perhaps a larger number are very sure to have the use 
of that report. And the same is true of all public documents sent to 
rural constituencies. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I do not know whether that is so or not; it may 
be so, or it may not be so. To some extent I presume it is so. I pre- 
sume one farmer will hand the book to another if he cares to take it, 
but I do know that one thousand Agricultural Reports scattered be- 
tween two hundred and fifty thousand farmers of Illinois are not so 
much as one erop of water in a bucket. What right have I, or has 
any Senator on this floor, to take fifty or one hundred Agricultural Re- 
ports and give them to such men? They may not be especial friends. 

e will distribute them and they get them. What right has he to 
select them and leave the others out? The Senator from Nebraska 
will say in answer, “Give me more ;” ay, the whole country will say 
under this franking privilege, “ Give us more, pour out these public 
documents until you flood the mails with them, do as you did ten 
years ago, load down the Printing Establishment, load down the cars 
with them.“ That is whatI think. The Senator from Nebraska like 
myself must have been embarrassed because he did not receive a suf- 
ficient number. I never receive enough public documents to answer 
the demands of the people who would read them. Therefore those I 
give them to are specially privileged as I with the franking privilege 
am ially privileged. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the bill, 

Mr. HAMLIN. I hope the Senate will vote. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 25, nays 
18; as follows: f 

YEAS—Messrs. Alli Burnside, Christiancy, Cooper, C Da’ Da 
Dennis, Foten yan Goia, nii > Hitehosck, e Tis 250 0 Key, 
Logan, Maxey, Mitchell, Norwood, Paddock, Ransom, Sargent, West, and With- 


ers—25. 
NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Bogy, Booth, Boutwell, Cameron of Wisconsin, Cock- 
rell, Conkling, Eaton, Edmunds, Harvey, Kernan, McCreery, McMillan, Morrill, 
Oglesby, Saulsbury, Spencer, and Stevenson—18, 

ABSENT—Mesars. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayard, Bruce, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
Clayton, poose, Dorsey, eli 1. thwaite, Hamilton, Johnston, Jones of Flor- 


The question is on the passage of 


ida, Jones Nevada, Mc Merrimon, Morton, Patterson, Randolph, Rob- 
ertson, Sharon, Sherman, Thurman, Wadleigh, W. Whyte, Windom, and 
Wright—23. : 

So the bill was passed. 


The title of the bill was amended by adding the words “and for 
other purposes.” 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No.3359) making appropriations 
for the payment of claims reported allowed by the commissioners of 
claims under the act of Congress of March 3, 1871, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred in the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (S. No. 1021) allowing the Pacific Mail Steam- 
oa Company to carry the mails in their new iron steamships, 

he message farther announced that the House had concurred in 
the report of the committee of conference on the ing votes 
of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. No. 3478) making appropriations 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department 
and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for 
the year ending June 30, 1877, and for other pr 

The message also announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. R. No. 164) in reference to the payment of awards of 
the Venezuelan mixed commission; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


Mr. DAWES submitted the following report: 

‘The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments to the bill (S. No. 1021) allowing the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
to carry the mails in their new iron steamships, having met, after full and free con- 
~— have agreed to recommend, and do recommend, to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from their disagreement to the amendment of the House 
numbered 1, and agree to the same, 
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That the Senate recede from their disagreement to the amendment of the House 
numbered 2, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: After the last 
word insert, propun F. rg for sex vice performed by the said compauy 
for the balance of the term of the contract of the said company made in pursu- 
ance of the said act of February 17, 1865, and for which appropriation has been 


made,” 
JNO. P. JONES, 
H. L. DAWES, 
D. M. KEY, 
Managers on the partof the Senate. 
A. M. WADDELL, 
J. K. LUTTRELL, 
J. A. GARFIELD, 
Managers on thè part of the House. 


Mr, EDMUNDS. What is the effect of that? 

Mr. DAWES. The first amendment was to correct a mistake in a 
date in reference to a statute. The second amendment of the House 
excepted the provisions of the statute under which the contract was 
made. It was feared at the Post-Office Department that an exception 
of all claims under that statute would prevent the company from ob- 
taining compensation for carrying the mail during the remainder of 
the term for which an appropriation was made. The Post-Office De- 
partment suggest that to save that this additional amendment be 
a to 


Mr. EDMUNDS. It does not cover any fresh claims ? Í 

Mr. DAWES. Not at all. It only allows them their compensation 
as heretofore appropriated. 

The report was concurred in. 


THE SCHOOL AMENDMENT. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H. R. No. 1) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to—ayes 29, noes not counted. 


LIGHT-HOUSE AND FOG-BELL IN NARRAGANSET BAY. 


Mr. BURNSIDE. I wish the Senator from Vermont would allow 
me a few moments. ‘ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As the Senator has been compelled so long to be 
absent by sickness, I will yield for the matter he wishes to up, if 
it does not lead to debate. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. During my absence Senate bill No. 492, making 
an appropriation for a light-house and fog-bell on Narraganset Bay, 
was passed over on the Calendar, and I now beg the present consid- 
eration of it if there is no objection on the part of any Senator. If it 
leads to any discussion, I shall not press it. 

This rock on which this light is proposed to be erected ies a 
most dangerous e tor at the mouth of the west passage of Nar- 

set Bay. The bill is unanimously recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce after examination. The erection of the light 
has been recommended by the Light-House Board for two consecutive 
years. The bill calls for an appropriation of $35,000 for the erection 
of alight. Inasmuch as this obstacle is in the main line of com- 
munication between the whole of the lower coast and the upper 
coast and New England and also the southern coast with Providence 
and Narraganset Bay, I hope Senators will deem it wise to allow the 
bill to pass. 
The PRESIDENT Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. No. 492) making an appropriation for the erection of a 
5 and spindle on e Rock, at the entrance of Narragan- 
set Bay. 

The Committee on Commerce propose to amend the bill so to make 


it read: 
That there be appropriated, out of any money in the es oneco 
ropriated, $35, the purpose of 5 ht-house an fog all on Whale 
at the entrance of Narraganset Bay, under direction of 
„the Treasury. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill making an appropria- 
tion for the erection of a light-house and fog-bell on Whale Rock, 
at the entrance of Narraganset Bay.” 

RECESS. ., X 

Mr. INGALLS. At the suggestion of other Senators, I will state 
that it is desirable that the session should continue to-night. For the 
papos of testing the sense of the Senate, if there is no objection, I 
will move a recess from five o’clock to past seven. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas. i 

The motion was agreed to. 

HANNAH W. SUMNER: 

Mr. CONKLING. As there are now but ten minutes left of the 
hour at which the recess begins, if the Senator from Vermont has no 
objection I will ask the Senate to take up a long-belated House bill 
now on the Calendar, touching the pension of Mrs. Hannah W. Sum- 
ner, widow of Major-General Edwin V. Sumner. I will not state, be- 
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canse the committee know, that there are some reasons of merit about 
this case which lead me to move its consideration, and as nothing 
can be done with the regular order in this interval, I ask that it be 
taken up now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Subject to a call for the regular order. I make 
no objection to anything being taken up if that is the general under- 
standing. I say so now to save time in repeating it, as there are only 
ten minutes left. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. No. 2271) to increase the 

nsion of Mrs, Hannah W. Sumner, widow of Major-General Edwin 

. Sumner, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It po 
vides for pensioning Mrs. Hannah W. Sumner, widow of the late Ma- 
jor-General Edwin V. Sumner, who died March 21, 1863, while in com- 
mand of the Department of the West, at the rate of $50 per month 
during her widowhood, in lieu of the parm heretofore granted to 
her under the provisions of the general pension laws. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

EASTERN BAND OF CHEROKEES. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask unanimous consent to call up House bill 3209, 
which will take but a moment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I call for the regular order long enough to re- 
quest the Chair to ask unanimous consent that the regular order shall 
not be displaced by any of these matters before the recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair understands. 

By unanimous consent, the bill (H. R. No. 3209) to authorize the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs to receive lands in payment of judg- 
ments to eastern band of Cherokee Indians was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It empowers the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to collect and receive, in payment of the amount due on cer- 
tain judgments in favor of William Johnston and against William 
H. Thomas, now held by him in trust for the eastern band of Cher- 
okee Indians of North Carolina, the lands mentioned and described 
in the award of Rufus Barringer, John H. Dillard, and Thomas Ruffin, 
as a board of arbitrators, under date of October 23, 1874, upon which 
such judgments were a lien; the lands to be taken at their cash valne, 
to be determined by an appraisal to be approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior and conveyed to the eastern band of Cherokee Indians 
in fee simple. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

BERTHOLD LOEWENTHAL. 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask leave to call up House bill No. 1713, reported 
from the Committee on Finance, 

There being no . bill (H. R. No. 1713) for the relief of 
Berthold Loewenthal, of Chicago, Illinois, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It provides for the payment to Berthold Loe- 

wenthal of $14,850, or so much thereof as he shall prove, to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, that he has ex- 
pended in the purchase of Savennes paps used by him to stamp man- 
ufactured tobacco and snuff, upon which a tax had previously been 
paid, under the revenue law in force at the time of their manufacture 
and sale, but which were made liable to be stamped under the act of 
J 1 55 1868, thus requiring a double tax on the same tobacco and snuff. 

% LOGAN. There is a very lengthy report from the House com- 
mittee and a report of the Senator from 8 COOPER] 
from the Finance Committee of the Senate, and the bill itself was re- 
ferred to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue andis perfectly correct. 

Mr. COOPER. The bill is entirely right. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered toa third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

HAWAIIAN TREATY. 


Mr. SARGENT. I only rise to give notice to the Senate that after 
the constitutional amendment has been disposed of I shall ask the 
Senate to take up the Hawaiian treaty bill. 


HELEN M. STANSBURY. 


Mr. McMILLAN. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill for the relief of Helen M. Stansbury, reporied from the 
Committee on Pensions. It is a very worthy case. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. No. 832) to increase the pen- 
sion of Helen M. Stansbury was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It is a direction to the Secretary of the Interior to pay to 
Helen M. Stansbury, widow of Major Howard Stansbury, late major 
in the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, a pension at the rate 
of $25 per month, to be in lieu of the pension now paid to her. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

REMOVAL OF DISABILITIES. 

Mr. GORDON. I move to proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(8. No. 951) to remove the political disabilities of Stephen D. Lee, of 
the State of Mississippi. 

There being no objection, the bill was read the second time, and 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GORDON. I move to amend by adding the names of John G. 
Walker, of Texas, and C. M. Wilcox, of Maryland. They are all re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. STEVENSON. I think the Wilcox bill is already passed. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WITHERS. I suggest that all the cases of this kind on the 
Calendar be added. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed by a two-thirds vote. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill toremove the political 
disabilities of Stephen D. Lee and others.” 

HARVEY & LEVESY. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I ask that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill No. 3849. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. No. 3849) for the relief of 
James W. Harvey and James Levesy, of the firm of Harvey & Levesy, 
of Wisconsin, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill refers the claim of James W. Harvey and James Levesy 
for alleged labor done and materials furnished under their contract 
with the United States for the building of the masonry work for the 
pon and abutments of the bridge across the Mississippi River from 

k Island to Davenport, Iowa, bearing date June E 1869, to the 
Court of Claims for hearing and adjudication, and to that end confers 
jurisdiction on the court to proceed in the adjustment of the accounts 

tween the claimants and the United States as a court of equity jur- 
isdiction, and provides that it may, according to the rules and prin- 
ciples of equity jurisprudence, in its judicial discretion, reform the 
contract and render such judgment as justice and right between the 
claimants and the Government may require. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, and 
was read the third time. 

Mr. DAVIS. Has the bill been reported favorably? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. It is a House bill, considered by 
the Senate Committee on Claims, and reported favorably. 

The bill was sorte 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of five o’clock having ar- 
rived the Senate takes a recess until half past seven. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate re-assembled at half past seven o’clock p. m. 
THOMAS I. FOX. 


Mr. WALLACE. I ask unanimous consent to take u 
Calendar for the pensioning of a blind soldier. It is re 
by the Committee on Pensions, House bill No. 1089. 

By unanimous consent, the bill (H. R. No. 1089) granting a pandin, 
to Thomas I. Fox, late a private of Company C, Fifty-second Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteers, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. HARVEY asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave to 
introduce a joint resolution (S. R. No. 25) providing for a commission 
to examine into the method of collecting internal-revenue taxes on 
distilled spirits and fermented liquors; which was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMs, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills: 

A bill (S. No. 852) for the relief of Elisha E. Rice; 

A bill (S. No. 944) for the relief of Gilderoy M. Hardy; 

A bill 55 No. 990) to remove the political disabilities of Reuben 
Davis, of Mississippi; and = 

A bill (S. No. 1036) to provide for the printing and distribution of 
Bes reports of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the years 1874 and 
1 


The message also announced that the House had disagreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the di ing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (S. No. 846) to punish the counterfeiting of 
r goods and the sale or dealing in of counterfeit trade-mark 
E The message further announced that the House had di to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, No. 3962) to provido 
means to defray the expenses of the District of Columbia until De- 
cember 1, 1876, asked a conference with the Senate on the di 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. GEORGE: 
WILLARD of Michigan, Mr. G. W. Cate of Wisconsin, and Mr. J. 
HARTRIDGE of Georgia managers at the conference on its be 

The m also announced that the House had passed a concur- 
rent resolution for the adjournment of both Houses of Congress on 
Monday, the 14th instant, at four o’clock p. m. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker pro tempore of the: 
House had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. No. 561) for the relief of Major Junius T. Turner; and 

. A bill (S. No. 1007) concerning the employment of Indian scouts, 


a bill on the 
arly reported 
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HARRY E. EASTMAN, 


Mr. HOWE. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration of 
House bill No. 3374. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be subject to a call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All these requests will be so con- 
sidered. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. No. 3374) for the relief of 
Harry E. Eastman, late lieutenant-colonel Second Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteers, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
provides for the payment to Harry E. Eastman, of Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, of $639.08, in full satisfaction of his claim for pay as lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the Second Wisconsin Cavalry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PAVING OF PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Mr. MORRILL. I merely want to call up a District bill that will 
take but a moment. I ask that the bill amending the act passed for 
repaving Pennsylvania avenue be taken up. It is the bill (H. R. No, 
4085) to repeal part of section 5 of an act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the repavement of Pennsylvania avenue,” approved July 19, 1876. 

Ir. SARGENT. I object, not capriciously, but I think for good 


reasons. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I call for the order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is House joint 
resolution No. 1, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. MORRILL. I want to appeal to the Senator from California. 
It is deemed necessary by the commissioners appointed to take charge 
of the work that this bill should pass. 

Mr. SARGENT. I wish to ask the Senator is it not true that the 
property-holders on the Avenue have petitioned against this bill, 
stating that they have suffered on account of the condition of the 
Avenue. 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not so understand. I understand that some 


of them have, but I do not understand that even those persons who 


have so petitioned, on a proper understanding of the facts, would 
object. e amount of it is that there are two provisions in the act 
that passed, one granting time that might be necessary and another 


providing that it shall be done by the Ist of December. Now it is 
questionable what this proviso applies to; and if by any accident 
the work should go over beyond the Ist of December it is then doubt- 
ful whether they can proceed to levy the tax upon the adjacent prop- 
erty-holders. But I wish to say to the Senator from Califonia and 
also to any that may feel an interest in the matter, that there is no 

u whatever to procrastinate this paving. It will be done most 
like y by the Ist of November. 

Mr. SARGENT. I have so much confidence in the judgment of my 
friend from Vermont on matters relative to this District, in which he 
takes so much interest, that I am going to withdraw the objection, 
although I do it with some misgivings, I must confess. I withdraw 
the objection. 

Mr. MORRILL, I think there is no sort of doubt abont it. 

Mr. CONKLING. To be frank with the Senator from Vermont, I 
want to say that I shall object to an unconditional repeal of that 
provision. If the purpose of the Senator is toextend the time to the 
ist of January, I will not object to that, and so I have said to some 
of these proposed contractors who have spoken to me about it; but 
I will not by my vote allow these men to tear up the pavement of 
Pennsylvania avenue and then take their own time, whether it be 
through the whole of next winter or the summer after or some other 
time, to campios this job. Anything for which I vote must have a 
day fixed. There are 90,000 yards of this pavement. They say a 
thousand yards a day is a good day’s work. That would require 
ninety days in the clear. Deducting Sundays and rainy days per- 
haps it is fair to say that there would be twenty-eight or thirty days 
lost between now and the Ist of December. That would leave them 
scant of ninety days. I will vote to extend the time so as to give 
them ninety days or one hundred days in the clear to do this thing. 
I take it for granted the contract will provide for such scrutiny and 
verification of this work that men will not be able to put off a slighted 
job upon the Government. But I repeat that I will not consent, 
either by withholding objection or any other way, to have this con- 
tract so made that the contractors at their convenience, either by the 
Ist of January or the Ist of March or on the Ist of next August as 
they please, may complete this roadway. The payement of the street 
e was an outrage. I have the right to say that because I 
looked upon it and I know how the blocks were put down. I watched 
it while it was being done. I am not willing to run the risk of a 
second botch and swindle in this parus or an imposition by hav- 
ing them take a century if they choose with the privilege of repeat- 
ing, to lay the pavement on this street. 

r. MORRILL. Mr. President— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Icall for the regular order. This evidently will 
lead to debate. 

Mr. SPENCER. Iask the Senator from Vermont to yield to me 
that I may read some dispatches ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think they will lead to debate. 2 

Mr. SPENCER. I have received dispatches from Alabama which 
are a full and complete answer to dispatches received the other day 


by the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Eaton,] to which I beg the 
Mention of the Senate. Iask to have them read. They are very 

rief. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam afraid they will lead to debate. 

Mr. CONKLING. The Senator can read them in debating the 
amendment. He has a right to debate the amendment, 

Mr. SPENCER. Certainly I have. $ 


TRADE-MARK GOODS. 


Mr. CONKLING. Mr. President, being compelled to be absent from 
the Senate in the morning, I ask unanimous cagsent to take up a 
re from the House which lies on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Subject to a call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on 
the bill (S. No. 846) to punish the counterfeiting of trade-mark goods 
and the sale or dealing in counterfeit trade-mark goods. 

Mr. CONKLING. It is so late in the session that I think it hardly 
worth while to ask another conference with the House, although it 
differs radically with the Senate and the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate touching this bill; but asthe House has left it somewhat bet- 
ter than no bill at all, after consulting with the members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee I move that the Senate recede from its vote dis- 
agreeing to the House amendments and let the House have its way 
upon the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York moves 
that the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE SCHOOL AMENDMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the joint resolution (H. R. No. 1) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The Committee on the Judiciary reported an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the joint resolution and in lieu 
thereof to insert the following : 

That the following article be proposed to the slatures of the several States 


as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which, when ratified by 
three-fourths of the said Legislatures, shall be valid as a part of the sald Constitu- 


tion, namely : 
Akrietx XVI. 

No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohig. 
iting the free exercise thereof ; and — — test shall ever 3 as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under any State. No public L and. 
no cage revenue of, nor any loan of credit by or under the authority e United 
States, or any State, Territory, District, or munici on, shall bho appropri- 
ated to or made or used for the sap of any school, educational or other - 
tion under the control of any religious or anti-religious sect, ization, or de- 
nomination, or wherein the particular creed or tenets of any sek my or anti-relig- 
ious sect, organization, or denomination shall be taught. And no such particular 
creed or tenets shall be read or ye gratia any school or institution supported in 
whole orin by such revenue or of credit ; and no such appropriation or 
loan of credit shall be made to any religious or anti-religious sect, zation, or 
denomination, or to promote its interests or tenets. ‘This article not be con 
strued to prohibit the reading of the Bible in any school or institution; and it shall 
77... tower, Ur A OEE DAAA to weevils ioe ie 

EC. 80 vo power, 
prevention and punishment of violations of this article. 

Mr. SPENCER. I have received this afternoon these two dis- 
patches from Alabama. They are in answer to the teh read by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Eaton] the other day from the 
chairman of the democratic State cen committee, who stated 
that there have been no intimidation, no violence, in the election 
which took place there on last Monday. 

These dispatches are: 


Hon. Gro. E. SPENCER: 

Tho election was conducted under new laws, under color of which thousands 
upon thousands of republican voters were denied the right of suffrage. In no 
proper sense was there an election by the people in Alabama on last Monday. 

CHARLES E. MAYER, 
Ohairman Republican State Executive 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, August 11, 1876. 
United States Senator GEORGE E. SPENCER: 

We emphatically deny any allegation to the effect that the election last Monday 
was conducted th t Alabama with fairness or without disturbance or com- 
plaint of intimidation. Our denial will be sustained upon any fair investigation. As 
wes lata Daa Does: PODNO mnie seek Maryetigneiyn seems Sah to al es, 
Chairman of Republican State Executive Committee. 

Mr. President, all I desire to say is that I hope the Senate will 
appoint a special committee to investigate this election. As investi- 
gations seem to be a favorite subject with the democrats of this Con- 
gress, I can see no better opportunity than to investigate this elec- 
tion. I hope it will be done. 

Mr. STEVENSON. This is a very important amendment to the 
Constitution, and I do not think there is a quorum present. I there- 
fore ask to have the roll called. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The roll cannot be called on mere demand. The 
Senator can make some motion that will make a test, Of course we 
do not want to vote without a quorum. 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, August 11, 1876. 


* 
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Mr. STEVENSON. I move a call of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll; and 31 Senators answered to their 
names, as follows: 


Messrs. Bogy, — Cameron of Christiancy, Clayton, Cock- 


Eaton, Edmunds, Ferry, 8 n, Harvey, 
Howe, Kelly, Kernan, Key, McCreery, McMillan, Mite’ oll Morrill, Pad. 
dock, Randolph, Sargent, Spencer, Stevenson, Wadleigh, West, and Windom. 


Mr. EDMUNDS., Let the absentees be called. 

8 aer tary éalled the names of the absent Senators; and on 
is cal 

Mr. LOGAN answered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Four are lacking to make a quorum. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Sergeant-at- be directed to 

uest the attendance of absentees. 
o motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. Š 

Mr. SAULSBURY, Mr. Norwoop, Mr. Boorn, and Mr. OGLESBY pres- 
ently entered the Senate Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, (at seven o’clock and fifty-five min- 
utes.) There is a quorum present, 

Mr. HOWE, I move that further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

e motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont is enti- 
tled to the floor. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not want the floor. I want the vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
reported by the Committee on the Judiciary as a substitute for the 
House resolution. f 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, so long a time had passed by 
since the introduction of the Blaine amendment to the Constitntion, 
relating to the public-school system, and so little interest had been 
taken in it of late, that I concluded it had served the pu of its 
author, and was not likely to further engage public attention at this 
session. 

In this view I was mistaken. We found upon our desks a day or 
two since the substance of the Blaine amendment, with a clause from 
the House committee added thereto, and we were informed that so 
far as the action of the House of Representatives was concerned the 
constitutional amendment was adopted. 

Immediately following this action came a series of propositions 
81 a that adopted by the House. Although the Blaine amend- 
ment been before the country for months, received no alter- 
ation or suggestion from its warmest friends, had been the text of 
praise and a (hohe from one end of the country to the other for 
more than half of the year, no one questioned its force or validity, or 
doubted its efficacy if made a part of the Federal Constitution, until 
it received a sanction that has clearly disturbed and surprised some 
of the members of this body who are not democrats. 

So we find upon looking at the report of the Judiciary Committee 
on our desks just now that the author of the Blaine amendment, in 
the judgment of the majority of the Judiciary Committee—to ‘put it 
courteously—was either wanting in brains or honesty. For the prop- 
ositions of the Judiciary Committee in substance 8 that the 
amendment he proposes, and that which every republican paper in 
the land has for months sustained as indispensable to pre govern- 
ment, is no amendment at all, would be non-effective if passed, and 
utterly falls short of the object of its promoters. 

It does seem to me, Mr. President, and it will seem to the real friends 
of education, and to the plain people of the country, that all the wis- 
dom and light that is now suddenly launched upon this amendment 
should have been given long ere this by the sincere friends of public 
schools, The amendment as it comes to us from the House is deemed 
by men as wise and learned as we are a complete and efficient act. It 
has, in substance, received the sanction of the great majority of the 
press and the people. Thus its adoption by the States would give 
rise to little or no contention, and when adopted would be received 
by courts and people as a final disposition of a dangerous question. 

The amendment pro by the Judiciary Committee is an alto- 
gether different affair from that the people have asked for or the 
press discussed. It opona at adopted, many rere questions, good 
enough for the welfare of the legal profession, but bad enough for the 
body-politic. It will leave in doubt much that is now deemed settled, 
and, as it seems to me from the hasty perusal I have been able to 
give to the paper to-day, instead of disposing of a vexed question, 
taking it out of politics and contention, its main result, if it is not 
7 ob ject, will be to arouse anew, and unnecessarily, an element of 

isco 

Ican take no part in any such legislation, save to attempt to pre- 
vent it. Ihave labored hard all the session to have an amendment 
passed substantially like that sent to us from the House. It is rea- 
sonable- in character, acceptable to most men of all creeds and 
denominations, has no latent purpose to excite, no new scheme to 
add to the already dangerous powers of Con , and, as is believed 
by most men, would prove a just and peaceful settlement. 

For the House amendment I shall steadily vote; for all alterations 
of that proposition I shall vote against, as I believe most of the 


true friends of education should, The adoption of the House amend- 
ment conclades congressional action and relegates final action to the 
States. And if two-thirds of the Legislatures of the States concur 
in the House article, in my judgment it will be perfectly competent 
for the Secretary of State, in the usual iform, to declare the fact and 
promulgate the additional article of the Constitution. Article 5 of 
the Constitution says: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the Legislatures 
of two-thirds of the several Stutes, shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and pu as parts of 
this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fow of the several 
States or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress, 

Now, if it be contended that the House amendment does not set 
forth precisely which way the States shall make their ratification— 
whether by conventions or by the action of State Legislatures—my 
reply is that the defect may easily and promptly be remedied by an 
act or joint resolution of Congress E EN the mode of ratifica- 
tion regde, and such legislation would not take one hour, as we all 
full well know. There is no real difficulty, Mr. President, in the way 
of making the House amendment to the Constitution effective if all 
agree or a portion of the republican side agree that all citizens 
should strive to make “religious dissensions as a force in politics as 
absurd as witchcraft.” 

If the amendment proposed by the House of Representatives shall 
become a part of the organic law, and its adoption shall make relig- 
ious dissension as a force in politics profitless, then, sir, I shall con- 
sider it to have been one of the special privileges of my public life 
to have assisted by my vote to so important a result, 

In my decision upon the House constitutional amendment I am 
guided by two considerations: first, is it right to enact; second, is it 
expedient todo? As no sensible and patriotic man questions the 
righteousness of an act that tends to bring peace out of discord, and 
as the elimination of the religious question from politics can have 
but one tendency, I have no doubt as to the righteousness of the 
amendment proposed by the House of Representatives. 

This leaves alone to be determined the question of expediency; and 
this I decide upon the principle that whatever change can be wrought 
within the organic law, right in itself and tending to “insure tran- 
quillity” and “promote the public welfare,” is wise to do. 

The Honse proposition to amend the Constitution of the United 
States, which I desire adopted, is in these words: 

ART. 16. No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion or 
2 the free exercise thereof, and no money raised by taxation in any State 

‘or the support of public schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, nor any 
public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of any religious sect 
or denomination ; nor shall any funds so raised, or lands so used, be divided among 
any religious sects or denominations. 

This article shall not yest, enlarge, or diminish legislative power in Congress. 


It is simply an additional inhibition upon the States; no more, no 
less. It aims to be a conserving power in controlling that which, 
in most States, exists. It founds no new principle, expresses no opin- 
ion as to the wisdom or policy of an existing practice. It recog- 
nizes the fact that a system known as the common-school system has 
obtained in almost every State, has the sanction directly or indirectly 
of most State governments, has the generous support of most tax- 
payers, has passed almost unchallenged by the sentinels of the press, 
and has had for years the great sanction of an overwhelming public 
opinion. 

Mt is with this existing policy as to a system of ER education 
that the House amendment proposes to deal; byinhibiting States from 
establishing any form of religion; by forbidding them from permitting 
the public funds raised for the support of public schools to be under 
sectarian control or divided between religious denominations. From 
beginning to end as to the States there is no directory word in the 
amendment proposed by the House, only provisional ones. When 
any State shall have raised money by taxation for the support of pub- 
lic schools or obtained public moneys by other means, no portion of 
it shall be under sectarian control or divided between religious de- 
nominations. 

Should one or more of the States decline, or omit to raise money for 
school purposes, or, possessing public moneys, decline to use them for 
such purposes, to them the new amendment is of non-effect. Its op- 
eration is not necessarily universal. In this respect it is less inhibit- 
ing than most of the inhibitory clauses of the Constitution. The 
effect of the House amendment is not to affirm education by Govern- 
ment as a principle, but to establish a principle regulating the policy 
of snch States as may locally favor the public-school system. 

Education, as the word is commonly used, is not a duty of the Federal 
Government, as ours is constituted. Nor, sir, can it ever be, without 
we make a certain and dangerous surrender to gain a possible advan- 
tage. As it now stands there is not a word to be found in the Fed- 
eral Constitution—direct—or capable of fair construction—implied, 
that makes it a duty of Government to attend to the education of 
the children of its citizens. It is one of its privileges to assist, as it 
has done, whenever in its discretion the Congress has deemed such 
assistance wise or beneficent. Thus, the grant of public lands for 
township schools in the new States and for agricultural colleges in 
all the States, the advantages of which we hava yet to fully appre- 
ciate, 
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But, sir, I re-affirm that there is not only no duty 8 upon 
the Federal Government, by reason of any provision in the Consti- 
tution, to directly care for the education of its citizens, but that the 
attempt upon the pari of the Federal power to exercise authority in 
this direction would be without warrant, and as pernicious in prec- 
edent as it would finally become dangerous in practice, 

But we are told we should make education a Government duty. 
We are warned to heed the “public conscience” upon this matter. 
The conscience of the State! Sir, there is no such reality. There 
cannot be, Conscience is the development of a moral element within 
the individual. State conscience there is none. Public sentiment 
there is, no doubt; but to confound the two is fatal to right and 
truth, 

But public sentiment—interest, or prejudice perhaps, not reason 
always nor often—is the varying weather-vane. Conscience is the 
moral element in man, the ever-growing monument of reason and 
right and religion. 

Can the state, with an ever-changing policy opon most public 
questions, be rightfully said to have a “conscience f?” 

Will you make the will of the majority the conscience of the state ? 
It can have but one; what shall it be? As tothe duty of education, 
for instance, shall it favor Catholic or Protestant? Whichever one, 
its enforcement tends to tread down and ont the other creed. If 
there be in truth a public conscience it should be obeyed, and obe- 
dience compels a standard. And a decision as to what the true one is, 
compels a council. It would soon need a supreme arbitrator—thus a 
Pope! 

This is the logical sequence to the assertion of a public conscience; 
this, sooner or later, a result as fatal to freedom of conscience as could 
be contrived. 

There is a general belief that good government requires by some 
sufficient means religious as well as secular education. Protestants 
and leading American Catholics agree in this. 

Infidels and some other sects deny the necessity. The present issne 
as to where secular education ends and religious teaching begins is 
mainly between Protestants and Catholics. Agreeing in the main 
1 they are at irreconcilable difference as to the means. 

ost Protestants urge taxation for the support of public schools, in 
which they would have limited religious instruction. Catholics would 
have no general taxation for the purpose; or if any be had, then an 
equitable distribution of the moneys raised. The Catholic preference 
is for an education dependent upon the will of the parent, or the zeal 
of rival religious organizations, They contend that in the advanced 
position of the cause of education in the United States the wide-spread 

nowledge of a which society gives to intelligence will 
ever insure fair education to the masses. Protestants assert that 
history does not sustain this view. 

Many even claim that the security of the state hinges upon the 
education of its people; that ignorance is the instrument of despot- 
ism, as intelligence is its foe. Thus it is argued the free state can 
only maintain its integrity through the education of its citizens. If 
this be strictly true then education must be compulsory. Then if you 
may compel my child to learn the lessons the state deems best, and 
those lessons be what a majority of the state, through temporary rulers, 
agree upon, what becomes of the priceless guarantee of liberty of con- 
science 

What is education? Shall the state cease its care with instructing 
the mind? What of the morals of its coming citizen? Surely the 
state has an equal interest, at least, in moral as in intellectual edu- 
cation. Then what of the physical condition of its people? All 
history teaches that a race physically degenerate rapidly deteriorates 
in mind and morals. Physiologists claim that the only sound basis 
for a race that would steadily rise in the scale of intelligence and 
morals is (primarily) in healthful physical life. 

Shall the state, y agreeing to this doctrine, enact laws regu- 
lating and controlling the physical habits of the citizen? 

I do not imagine, Mr. President, that any of the extreme illustra- 
tions I have used are likely to occur. The attempt would revolu- 
tionize and wreck the state. What I have endeavored to show by 
extreme illustrations is that, if Government once embarks upon the 
supreme care of the citizenas to education in one direction, logically 
it may in all. The want of wisdom in such an attempt needs no 
argument. 

word in passing upon another phase. There has grewn to bea 
zeal without judgment in the matter of public education that de- 
mands our attention as legislators and citizens. 

In an undue haste to give education to our children we may some- 
times overlook that species that “teaches by example.” 

What, for instance, shall the Virginian of the future say when he 
is told that his State bestowed nearly $3,000,000 in support of its pub- 
lic schools in 1875 and in the same year for want of means defaulted 
in the payment of part of its public debt? Yet I am told this is a 
fact, the result of a constitution forced upon the people of a State 
by political adventurers and zealots, without intelligence to guide or 
honest purpose to control them. 

What comfort to the widow and orphan, bondholdess of Virginia, 
that 5 their claims are unpaid, their neighbors’ children are 
educated 7 

Mr. President, we must cease to consider the state as any other thing 


than what human wisdom or human infirmity has made it. There is 
no “conscience” in it, no nearer approximate to that 
Inward monitor in man, 
Owing allegiance to no earthly power, 
than sentiment, healthful or sickly. : 

Education is the privilege as it is the duty of the citizen. It is not 
the function of a republican state. 

As citizens ing in the main as to the wisdom and beneficence 
of having our children intellectually taught, we may and do through 
our local legislators largely agree to taxation for school p but 
not for denominational ones. To this extent, and to this only, can 
we go without infringement upon the rights or consciences of others; 
no matter how few they be in number or weak in power, their rights 
shoe be as sacred and inviolate as law can indicate and justice 
enforce. 

No person who knows my record will accuse me of unfriendly feel- 
ing to the cause of education or to a system of public schools. 

Fond give the fullest chance to every child in the land. I have 
a hearty sympathy with all who would gain knowledge and thus 
attempt at least to rise to positions of prominence and usefulness. 

But I cannot be counted as an advocate of a system, great and bene- 
ficent as it is and Joving its fruits as I do, if it is grounded in error 
and lives by injustice, My conscience teaches me that all such struct- 
ures are builded on the shifting sands and will finally perish. 

The public schools have wrought great results, and principally that 
one which now makes the system a fixed policy of every community 
in the land. So certainly have our people been indoctrinated with 
the necessity of public schools that if every State system were aban- 


-doned to-morrow, there would promptly arise a local one adapted to 


the wants of the community, sive po by common consent or by sim- 
ple local taxation, and supervised by a vigilance that is now relegated 
y the citizens to others. 

So much has been gained by the present system; a thirst for knowl- 
edge, an evidence to all of its wonderful power, and a decision to be 
accepted as final, that the American people will be second to none 
in striving for all the advantages which education brings. 

Thus far I have endeavored to show as to the amendment pro- 

by the House of Representatives— 

That it is but an added inhibition upon the States. 

That it simply seeks to deal with a wide-spread practice as to edu- 
cation. 

That upon many of the States it is of no additional effect, because 
they have w gine in spirit, adopted amendments to their own con- 
stitutions of similar effect. 

That it is less inhibitory than any original inhibition upon the 
States by the Federal Constitution. 

That the pu of the amendment is not to affirm a principle as 
to the duty of Government to educate, but to regulate in one respect 
the practice of States as to education. 

Did myflimited time permit I would endeavor to demonstrate that 
from the nature of men’s education under differing theories of duty 
to God and his fellows compromise and reconciliation upon any sys- 
tem of general religious education is impracticable. 

I have indicated what seems to me to be, if persisted in, the ulti- 
mate of any system that antagonizes large bodies of citizens, attract- 
ing to them through sympathy—that oppression, real or fancied, ever 
begets—a large and constantly increasing number of non-religious 
citizens. As a Protestant, believing in the beneficence and desiring 
the advancement by fair means of my own religious doctrines, I pro- 
test against a public policy that cay so little of gain to me, and 
that promises so much to my differing fellow-citizens. 

Mr. President, I am aware that all these views are not in har- 
mony with those of many of those with whom my religious sym- 
pathies are. I sincerely regret that I am compelled to differ with 
them, but my convictions of duty leave me no alternative. I am 

rsuaded, after long and careful examination, that our true policy 
is to have and defend strictly non-sectarian schools, and that the 
effort to have others supported at the common cost is not only an 
injustice to a portion of the tax-payers of the country, bnt is a great 
and growing source of danger to the cause of popular education. 

It is over a year since I saw in the leading Presbyterian journal of 
New York a hearty indorsement of these words from Archbishop 
Bayley, of the Church of Rome: è 

If we wish onr people to be comforted with religion, we must take care of them 
ourselves, eon we gird ourselves up to the work the better for them and 
our own 80) 1 


Is it not wiser and safer that we who would pe public education 
upon an enduring basis should so decide as to leave political affairs 
as the business alone of the state and religious teachings the duty 
of parents and of denominations and sects ? 
word in closing. The effect of the amendment su by the 
Senate committee as a substitute for the House article is to prohibit 
all religious instruction in any “ institution” supported in whole or 
in part by the public moneys. Thus it would come to pass that in all 
risons and reformatory institutions no religious teaching can be had, 
RA under the article proposed “ no particular creed or tenet” can 
be lawfully taught. Those who from vice and immorality most need 
religions teaching, and who are wholly inaccessible to parents or 
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friends, are absolutely cut off, should the Senate committee’s amend- 
ment be adopted? 

Yet the same article of the Constitution proposed by them are that 
the reading of the Bible shall not be prohibited in any school or in- 
stitution. Is not this a flat con ction; or is the Bible a non- 
religious book ? 

The “article” proposed by the Senate seems to me most contradict- 
ory in this awdl y 

could scarcely furnish a stronger illustration of the difficulties 
that surround those who insist upon non-religious teaching in one 
breath and in the next make constitutional provision for reading 
the Bible in all public institutions. Which edition shall it be, if the 
state assumes to designate one according to its “conscience?” Is it 
not wiser and better and far more just that each individual, even the 
criminal, shall decide what his religious needs are f 

The whole difficulty after all narrows down to this, that it is im- 
practicable to teach religion in schools supported at the public ex- 
pense and not violate the divine law, which sums up our human 
duties and obligations in the injunction— 


Do unto others as ye would be done by. à 


Mr. President, I am sincerely desirous that a speedy, permanent, 
and just settlement of this disturbing and dangerous question be had 
The amendment by the House of Representatives is the one 
upon which the judgment of the American people has substantially 
passed. Its adoption by the Senate will be quickly followed by the 
ratification of the necessary States. 

It lies within the power of the republican majority of this body 
to forever take the religious element out of politics. Will they do it? 

The hours of the session remaining to us are few. The attempt to 
remodel so important a matter as an amendment to the Constitution, 
almost unanimously adopted by the Honse, and sustained by the 
8 men and leaders of both parties in that body, will be un- 
derstood by the American ple to be an evasion of the question. 
They are not to be blinded by sophistries. They understand that by 
the almost unanimous voice of the Representatives of the ple a 
final and satisfactory solution has been proffered. It remains to be 
seen whether the party in power in this body will refuse to adopt the 
offer, and by subterfuges seek to keep open the question for political 
capital, re; ess of the public we and the great interest pre- 
sented in the cause of free education. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DAVIS called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. EATON. As I understand, this is the vote on the amendment 
of the Senate committee that we are now to take. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. EATON. This is not a vote in favor, but a vote on the substi- 
tution, as I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A vote on the amendment in the 
form of a substitute. 

Mr. EATON. A vote in favor of the substitution, if I understand 
it, does not pass the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does not pass the joint resolu- 
tion; it is an amendment to it on which the yeas and nays have been 


ord z 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McDON. „(when his name was called.) I am paired with 
my coll: e, [Mr. Morron;] and as he expressed his disapprobation 


of the House resolution and as I am in favor of the House resolution 
rather than the amendment which has been proposed, I shall decline 
to vote. 

Mr. WINDOM, (when his name was called.) On this question Iam 
paired with the Senator from Delaware, [ Mr. BAYARD. ] If he were 
present he would vote “ nay,” and I should vote “yea. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr, CLAYTON. On this question I am paired with the Senator 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Wann If he were here he would 
yote “nay,” and I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DAVIS. I have been requested by the Senator from Ohio Hir. 
THURMAN] to announce that he is paired with his colleague, [Mr. 
SHERMAN, 

Mr. D 8, Gig having first voted in the negative.) I votedon 
the impression that this was not a political question. Since it seems 
to be so regarded, I desire to state that I am paired with the Senator, 
from Iowa [Mr. WRIGHT] on such questions. If he were here I pre- 
sume he would vote “ yea,” and I should vote “nay.” I ask to with- 
draw my vote. 0 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to the 
withdrawal of the vote of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wish to say that the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. ROBERTSON] is paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALLACE] on political questions, and desired me to 
make the annonncement. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to state that I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] on all political questions. 
I do not know whether he would consider this a political question or 
not. 

Mr. ALLISON, I think he would. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. A constitutional amendment ought not to be a 
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pontes question; bnt I do not want to vote if the friends of the 
nator consider it political. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair reminds the Senator that 
debate is not in order. : 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I am told several gentlemen have refrained 
from voting under similar circumstances, I only desire to say that I 
should vote against the substitute, if I voted at all. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 15; as follows. 


‘Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Boutwell, Burnside, Camoron of Wis- 


YEAS— 
consin, Christiancy, Conklin, Edmunds, Ferry, Fret u; Harvey, 
9 — — ie Mitchell, P Eat Panot 


Hitchcock, Howe, Ingalls, Mil 
Patterson, Sargent, Spencer, enag and West—27. 
NAYS—Messrs. Bogy, Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, Eaton, Gordon, Kelly, Kernan, 


Key, McCreery, Maxey, Norwood, Randolph, Ransom, and Stevenson—i5. 

ABSEN'T—Mesars. Alcorn, um, Bayard, Bruce, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
Clayton, Conover, Dawes, Dennis, Sea Goldthwaite, Hamilton, Hamlin, John- 
ston, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, McDonald, Merrimon, Morton, Robertson, 
Saulsbury, Sharon, Sherman, Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, Windom, Withers, and 
Wright—29. 

So the amendment was to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole was concurred in. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. On the third reading I ask for the yeas and nays 
because some of our friends on the other side may have voted against 
the amendment thinking it was unnecessary to the original proposi- 
tion, and now that it is adopted I dare say we shall geta unanimous 
vote. 

Mr. SARGENT. Will it not do to have the yeas and nays on the 
pangs t 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, I would rather have them on the third reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on ordering the 
amendment to be engrossed and the joint resolution to be read the 
third time. « 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask for the yeas and nays on that question. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GORDON. I wish to make an inquiry whether after the vote 
is taken on the passage of the resolution now before us there will 
still be an . to vote upon the resolution as it came from 
the House. I desire to vote for the resolution as it came from the 
House if it be ible to get at it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That has been stricken ont. 

Mr. EATON. I should like to ask the Chair what the result of this 
vote is, There is so much confusion on the floor that I do not know 
what the question is that is about being put. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is now in the 
Senate. The amendment agreed to on the yeas and nays in committee 
has been concurred in in the Senate by a viva roce vote. The question 
now is on ordering the amendment to be engrossed and the joint reso- 
lution to be read the third time. 

Mr. EATON. Itis not on its passage yet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not yet. That will be the 
next stage. 

Mr. DAVIS. Do I understand the Chair to rule that it would be 
ont of order to offer the House resolution to the present resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro . The Chair did not so rule. The 
Chair answered the question of the Senator from Georgia that the 
House resolution was stricken out. 

Mr. GORDON. I asked the Chair—I do not know whether the 
Chair understood me or not—whether it was competent to offer the 
House resolution as a substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro It will not be after this vote. 

Mr. GORDON. It is now 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is open to amendment before the 
third reading. 

Mr. EDMUN DS. We have voted to strike out that very thing and 
therefore it is not in order to restore it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But it is proposed to strike out and 
insert. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We have voted to strike ont that thing and in- 
sert the other, which has been done. Now the Senator wants to strike 
out what we have just put in, and put in what we have struck ont. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Georgia to wish to strike out and insert other matter. 

Mr. GORDON. No; I mean simply to offer the House resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That cannot be done. That has 
been stricken out. 

Mr. RANSOM. My friend from Georgia will allow me to say that 
the question decided by the voto Aber taken was that the Senate pre- 
ferred the amendment of the Judiciary Committee to the resolution 
as it came from tho House. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays will be taken on 
ordering the amendment to be engrossed and the joint resolution to 
be read the third time. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DENNIS, (when his name was called.) Iam paired with the 
Senator from Iowa, [Mr. Wricut.] If present he would vote “ yea,” 
and I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. McDONALD, (when his name was called.) I have the same 
statement to make that I made a few moments since in reference to 
the pair with my colleague, [Mr. Morton. ] 


1876. 
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The call of the roll was concluded. 

Mr. CLAYTON, I again state that I am paired with the Senator 
from North Carolina, [Mr. MERRIMON.] If present he would vote 
“nay,” and I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WINDOM. On this question Iam paired with the Senator from 
Delaware, [Mr. BAYARD.] If he were present he would vote “nay,” 
and I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Iam paired with the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. CAMERON] on all political questions. Not knowing whether 
he would consider this a political question or not, I decline to vote. 
If at sain I should vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 15; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron of Wis- 
consin, Christiancy, Conkling, C „Edmunds, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Harvey, 
Tlitcheock, Howe, Ingalls, cMillan, Mitchell, Morrill, Oglesby, Paddock. 
Patterson, Sargent, Spencer, W igh, and West—27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bogy, Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, Eaton, Gordon, Kelly, Kernan, 
Key, MeCreery, Maxey, Norwood, Randolph, Ransom, and Steveyson—15. 

ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayard, Brace, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
Clayton, Conover, Dawes, Dennis, Dorsey, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, Hamlin, John- 
ston, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, McDonald, Merrimon, Morton, Robertson. 
Saulsbury, Sharon, Sherman, Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, Windom, Withers, and 
Wright—29. 

So the amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint reso- 
lution to be read a third time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Isit in order now to fix a time for the third read- 
ing! If it is in order, I move that the joint resolution be read the 
third time to-morrow at onè o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the third reading be to-morrow at one o'clock, 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Ithought we had just voted on the third read- 


ing. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We have ordered it to be read the third time, and 
this is to fix the time when it shall be read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is in order. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Vermont. 

Several Senators. Let us have a division. 

Mr. BOGY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CONKLING. I wish to make a personal statement, if the Sen- 
ate will allow me one moment. I have no objection, of course, to 
voting on this resolution to-morrow at one o’clock. I donot want, 
however, to give a vote which looks as if I was fixing a time when I 
should avoid the vote myself and it is absolutely im ible for me 
to be in the Senate to-morrow so early as that. If I do not vote to 
fix that time, it is only because I do not wish even to seem to fix an 
hont when I am certain not to be here myself to vote upon a matter 
which I am entirely willing and desirous to record myself upon. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to make one remark in explanation of 
what the Senator from New York has referred to. I have made this 
motion, as I am frank to say, for the reason that the Senate is thin 
to-night, and I fear from the votes that the resolution may be lost on 
its passage, it requiring two-thirds. My object is to fix a time when 
if possible the Senate may be full and we can have a fair and fall 
vote upon it. I am sorry that my friend from New York is obliged 
to be absent; butin order to defend this good amendment, as I be- 
lieve it to be, to the best of my power, I make this motion. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to say that I am opposed to fixing the 
hour, because that will necessarily cut off any debate, as I apprehend, 
and this is an important question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let me su to my friend that it does not cut 
off any debate, After the resolution is read the third time, the ques- 


tion of its p is open. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If that is the case, I have no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. I believe it takes two-thirds to make a special order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. This is not a special order. 

Mr. EATON. Under one view of the Constitution it would cut off 
debate ; under another it would not; and my inquiry of the Chair is 
whether the vote was to be taken at one o’clock or whether action is 
to proceed at one o’clock to-morrow. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be open to debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. When it has been read the third time. 

Mr. EATON. I only desired to know what the motion was. 

The PRESIDENT pro g It is that the third readin 
the time named. After the third reading it will be open to de 
the Larry es 

Mr. EATON. I hope the call for the yeas and nays will be with- 


drawn. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask the Chair whether making a special order does 
not require two-thirds? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This, however, will not require two- 
thirds; it is not a special order. í 

Mr. EATON. May lask the Chair if a majority vote carries it over 
until to-morrow ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does. 

Mr. EATON. Isupposedso, and therefore I requested my friend who 
called for the yeas and nays to withdraw the call. 

Mr. GORDON. I think that is a mistake, begging the pardon of 


be at 
te on 


the Chair and my friend from Connecticut. It seems to me the rule 


requires a two-thirds vote to make a special order. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. We are not making a special order. 
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of the Senate are suspended and only the rule adopted by the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is only to fix the hour when 
the resolution shall be read the third time, not to take up a proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. GORDON. Then I think that would require unanimous con- 
sent. However, I shall submit to the Chair. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Itis the constant course of parliamentary law to 
fix the day for reading a bill, either one hour hence, or two hours 
hence when it is engrossed, or to-morrow, or any other time. It is 
the simplest motion ever heard of. 

Mr. DAVIS, It occurs to me, without appealing from the decision 
of the Chair, that to name a time is fixing a time, and that would be 
to make this the special order to-morrow at one o'clock. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Perhaps we shall get two-thirds even on that 
view. ` 

Mr. DAVIS. Ishonld like to hear the rule read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

44. When an amendment to be pro to the Constitution is under considera- 
tion the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators t shall not be requisite to 


decide any question for amendments, or extending to the merits, being short of the 
final question. 


Mr, DAVIS. Now the rule on page 140 of the Manual requires two- 
thirds to make a ial order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read that rule. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is the rule I had reference to. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

31. * * No Dill, joint resolution, or other subject shall be made a special 


order for a particular day and hour without the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
Senators present. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. You might as well hold that we cannot order a 
recess for to-morrow or auything else. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair rules that this vote does 
not require two-thirds. The rule is specific in regard to amendments 
1 58 Constitution that all intermediate votes shall require but a 

ority. 
- Mr. PAVAS: The ruling is only as relates to constitutional amend- 
ments i 
5 3 A Does the Senator appeal from the decision of the 
air 
Mr. DAVIS. I will if the Senator desires me to do it. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly, I wish him to very much. 
Mr. DAVIS. Do I understand the ruling of the Chair to be only as 
rds amendments to the Constitution? 
tat 1 pro tempore. The Chair bases his decision upon 
that rule. 

Mr. DAVIS. If it were not an amendment to the Constitution, 
then, the Chair would rule differently, am I to understand ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is a supposititious case, The 
Chair does not rule on that. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have a right to ask the Chair whether under the 
present rules ordinarily fixing the hour for business the Chair wonld 
so rule. The Chair can make answer as he thinks proper. If that is 
the ruling of the Chair, I have no disposition to appeal and I with- _ 
draw the Mais 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator withdraw the 
call for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. BOGY. I have not withdrawn the call for the yeas and nays. 
My call for the yeas and nays was seconded and I insist on it. 

. RANSOM. Iam not disposed to differ with the Chair; but if 
I understood the colloquy between the Senator from West Virginia 
and the Chair, this ruling of the Chair is based upon the rule with 
reference to the proceedings upon constitutional amendments. I in- 
fer, therefore, that the Chair holds that when a proposition to amend 
the Constitution is before the Senate the general parliamentary rales 
mate 
in reference to constitutional amendments is in force. Now, sir, with 
very great deference to the Chair I think that the rule requiring a 
two-thirds vote to make a special order is in force, to all intents, and 
purposes to the same extent when we are debating or proceeding 
upon a constitutional amendment as it is when any other matter is 
being considered; and that the rule first read by the Clerk from the 
desk, saying that it only requires a majority of the Senate to pass 
upon any amendment to a constitutional amendment or any matter 
short of the final question, merely meant to say that on all amend- 
ments to, on all intermediate motions relative to such a measure, two- 
thirds were not necessary. But that rule certainly did not intend, it 
could not have been contemplated by those who made it, that the 
3 rule ie pain g two-thirds of the Senate to appoint the time 
‘or a special order was abolished. That could not be. The first rule 
read by the Clerk simply means that it shall not require a two-thirds 
vote to pass on preliminary motions or amendments to a resolution 
proposing a constitutional amendment, but it did not- and could not 
mean to say that the standing rule of the Senate requiring a two- 
thirds vote to make a special order was therefore abolished as to all 
proceedings pending such a resolution. 

The PRESIDE pro tempore. Tho Chair will observe to the 
Senator from North Carolina that the rule is not confined to amend- 
ments, bùt extends to all questions save the final question on the pas- 
sage of a resolution proposing a constitutional amendment. The rule 
is Specific. 


Te; 
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Mr. EATON. One word, Mr. President. Our rules provide: 
When an amendment to be proposed to the Constitation is under consideration 


the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present shall not be requisite to de- 
feat on rapin for amendment, or extending to the merits, being short of the 

I think the Chair is entirely right. You may say it is in opposition 
to another standing rule, but this isa standing rule with reference to a 
particular matter, amendments to the Constitution. The words “ex- 
tending to the merits,” in my 8 includes 3 the 
final question, and therefore I think, with great deference to my friend 
from North Carolina, that the Chair is entirely right in"his ruling. I 
shall, therefore, sustain the ruling of the Chair in this particular, 

Mr. RANSOM. I wish my friend would hand me his Manual. 

Mr. HARVEY. Is there any question before the Senate? There 
has been no 5 9505 
We PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been or- 

Mr. RANSOM. If the Senator from Kansas desires it I will appeal, 
in order that I may be heard, though I did not desire to do it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Senator from North Carolina 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

. EDMUNDS. I rise to a point of order. There has been one 
appeal from the Chair and it has been withdrawn. I submit there 
The PRESIDENT tem There has bee peal with 

e empore. ere h m no ap - 
drawn that the Chair knows of. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. All right. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Davis] said that he might be driven to an appeal, but he did 


an 

Mr. SOM. I do not desire to take up the time of the Senate 
to-night, and I would say nothing further upon this question but for 
the error that I see my friend from Connecticut has fallen into. 

Mr. EATON. Into or out of! . 

Mr. RANSOM. We shall see about that. I would be glad if the 
Clerk would read again the rule in reference to amendments to the 
Constitution. 

The Chief Clerk read Rule 44, as follows: 

44. When an amendment to be proposed to the Constitution is under considera- 
tion, the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present shall not be requisite to 
decide any question for amendments, or extending to the merits, being short of the 
final question. 

Mr. RANSOM. If the Chair for a moment will give his attention 
to the language of that rule he will see that it is confined to the ques- 
tion of amendments, or questions extending to the merits. Now I 
ask does the motion to make this resolution the special order for to- 
morrow at one o'clock refer either to the amendment itself, or to any 
amendment to the proposition, or to the general merits? If the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut can see in the motion of the Senator from Ver- 
mont to postpone the consideration of this 2 to, and make it 
the special order for, to-morrow at one o’clock, anything affecting the 
amendment itself, or any amendment to the proposition, or the gen- 
eral merits of the proposition, I must submit that I am in error. But 
I take it that the standing rule of the Senate requiring two-thirds of 
the Senate to appoint a special order operates as well with regard to 
proest inge on amendments to the Constitution as it does on any 
other legislation, Why, sir, suppose a bill to remove political disa- 
bilities was up to-day, requiring two-thirds to pass it on its final pas- 
sage, and a motion was made to make that the special order for to- 
morrow, would the Chair rule that that motion did not require two- 
thirds? In an impeachment, which requires a two-thirds vote to 
convict, would the Chair say that because a majority could take some 
preliminary step in the proceeding it did not take two-thirds to make 
a special order in that case? 

Mr. EATON. Will my friend permit me f 

Mr. RANSOM. With sare pleasure. 

Mr. EATON. I think I have fallen out of and he has fallen into 
an error in this—— 

Mr. RANSOM. I see what my friend is going to say. 

Mr. EATON. I think not. 

Mr. RANSOM. I know so well what he is going to say that I de- 
sire my friend to stop from saying what he is going to say. I think 
he is poing to say that proceedings in cases of impeachment are not 
exactly as they are in legislative business. 

Mr. EATON. That was not what I was going to say at all. 

Mr. RANSOM, I know that ought to have been what my friend 
would say. 

Mr. EATON. What I was about to say was this, that the errormy 
friend is falling into is that here are two absolute special rules; and 
there is one special rule applicable to all general matters it must gov- 
ern; but where there is another special rule, that rule must govern 
without regard to the first rule, 

Mr. RANSOM. Do I understand my friend from Connecticut to 
maintain here that when we are proceeding upon a constitutional 
eae aT the ordinary, the established rules of the Senate are sus- 
Piir EATON. Certainly. If the rule is a special rule, that rule with 

ard to constitutional amendments suspends the others. 
. RANSOM. It cannot do it, Mr. President. Thesimple purpose 
of the rnle which has been read by the Clerk was to guard the Senate 


from falling into the error that it might require two-thirds to pass 
upon amendments to the general proposition, and nothing more. It 
meant to save us from that error, and not to say that the ordinary 
rules of the Senate should be suspended. I withdraw the appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. GORDON, The Senator has appealed; I want to say a word. 

Mr. RANSOM. I will not withdraw it until I hear from the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, what is the pending question? 

Mr. CONKLING. The appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

I have very few words to say about this matter. The first thing 
I have to say is that I will never allow the interest I feel in a meas- 
ure or the wish that it should be consummated or consummated 

uickly to induce me to consent to a violation of the rules of the 

nate as I believe they are. I understand the present motion to be 
that on to-morrow at one o’clock this resolution shall be taken up and 
read the third time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It has been. 

Mr. CONKLING, I beg the Senators pardon. I inquire of the 
Chair whether he is right or Lam right? The Senator from New 
Jersey says it has been read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has not been. It has been or- 
dered to be read the third time, and the proposition is now to have 
it read the third time to-morrow at one o’clock. 

Mr. CONKLING. In other words: A matter now pending in the 
Senate awaits its third reading. It is in order to it a third time. 
The motion is that that third reading shall occur at a certain hour 
to-morrow. The effect of that motion is that at a certain hour to- 
morrow, without debate, a debatable question shall be decided. Now, 
Mr. President, in my judgment that is a violation of the rules of this 
body. There is no previous question here. There is no limit to de- 
bate upon a debatable question except the volition of the members 
of the Senate. The Senate may make a special order by a two-thirds 
vote. Whatis that? It isan order of the Senate, specially made, 
that at a certain hour a certain measure shall be taken up. Taken 
up with a denial of the right of debate? No, sir. Here is a rule 
which specifies what it means: : 

31. When the hour shall arrive for the consideration of a special order, it shall 
be the duty of the presiding officer to take it up, unless the unfinished business of 
the p: g day shall be under consideration. 

Therefore when the Senate, by a two-thirds vote, under its rule, or- 
ders, and orders specially, that a given measure to-morrow at one 
o’clock shall become a special order, the whole effect of that is to di- 
rect the presiding officer then to take it up. Then it is debatable, 
as much as if it were taken up at any other time and in any other 
way. 

Mr. HOWE. I wish to ask the Senator from New York if, after the 
Senate has ordered the third reading of a bill, debate is in order be- 
fore that third reading is had? 

Mr. CONKLING. Certainly not, if I understand how this question 
now stands. I may entirely misunderstand the whole thing. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then it is debatable at this moment, 

Mr. CONKLING. Certainly it is not. 5 * 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What are you doing now? You are debating the 
point of order now. 

Mr. CONKLING. Let me see whether the Chair and I are both 
wrong abont this. I understand from Senators now that the vote has 
been taken on ordering this resolution to a third reading. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been. 

Mr. CONKLING. What is the reason then that the third reading 
has not been ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate have ordered the third 
reading, and the Senator from Vermont has moved that the third 
reading shall take place to-morrow at one o’clock. 

Mr. CONKLING. But has the third reading been ordered? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then I have been wrong in very much that, I 
have been saying, and I have no excuse to submit for it except that 
when my friend from New Jersey corrected me, (and he was quite 
right and I was quite bie Tasked the Chair whether this resolu- 
tion had been ordered to a third reading and the Chair said “no,” as 
I understood, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the Senator 
from New York to ask whether it had been read a third time, and the 
Chair answered“ no.” 

Mr. CONKLING. Ah, that is the distinction. Then I was quite 
mistaken. Now let me correct myself. If the Senate has voted that 
this resolution shall be read the third time, the Senator from Ver- 
mont is quite right, his idea being that no debate is in order until it 
is read the third time. 

Mr. DAVIS. Or any other business. 

Mr. CONKLING. No, sir, not as [ understand it. It isin order 
for any Senator to move that the Senate adjourn, it is in order to make 
a motion for a recess or to go into executive session, that the bill be 
indefinitely postponed or poned to a day certain. Thinking the 
Senator from Vermont had moved that its third reading be postponed 
to a day certain, I arose to address the Chair, but it entirely saves me 
from the very great discomfit I have had in supposing that we were 
likely to do a thing which to me was not warranted by the rule. I 
supposed themotion was to postpone the third reading of the bill, there- 
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by meaning that the bill be read at one o’clock, and that then that 
motion, confessedly debatable in itself, should be taken up without 
debate, and the Senate proceed to vote upon it. I find I am entirely 
mistaken and I wish to withdraw whatever I have said. 

Mr. BOGY. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a question? 
From the statements which have been presented by himself it will 
require a two-thirds vote to postpone this until to-morrow. 

Mr. CONKLING. I do not think so, because I do not understand 
the motion to be that it be made a special order. Were that the 
motion it would undoubtedly require a two-thirds vote, but the mo- 
tion is simply that it be postponed from this hour on this parliament- 
ary day until one o’clock on the next parliamentary day, and that 
fhe next step, to wit, the emia i ad ena reading it the third 
time, shall aok ao piene soaker i at I think is a motion te 

tpone, an ve no doubt a ority is competent to ne it. 
2. BOGY. But it is to make it a special order. tic 
a CONKLING. No, sir; I do not understand that to be aspecial 
order, 

Mr. GORDON, If I understand the reading of these rules at all, 
the effect of this vote is to make the resolution the special order for 
1 o'clock to-morrow. Our rales provide: 

When two or more subjects shall have been lally assigned for consi 
they shall take precedence according to the 4 of time at which they were sev- 
erally assigned. 3 

It occurs to me if this vote shall be had and this resolution shall 
be ordered to be read a third time to-morrow at one o’clock, it takes 
precedenve at that hour over all other orders, and therefore is a spe- 
cial order. What is a special order except an order which shall be 
considered at the hour specified ? Special order means an order speci- 
fied according to the hour at which the vote of the Senate shall be 
taken. If we determine here to-night that this resolution shall be 
read ata ific hour, what else have we done but made it the special 
order for that hour? I confess that I am unable to understand this 
rule as meaning anything short of that or anything beyond it. What 
is the rule as to special orders? : 

No bill, joint resolu or other sul shall be made a 1 for a par- 
ticular — 5 and ee ee starches ih ar 


For a particular hour— 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present. 

This is a joint resolution. It is proposed to make it a special order, 
because the reading of it is to take precedence at one o’clock te-mor- 
row over ek bat, oao that may be then before the Senate. As to 
the qualification which my friend from Connecticut [Mr. Eaton] 
thinks is put upon that general rule by the rule in reference to amend- 
ments to the Constitution, let me say one word: 

When an amendment to be p to the Constitution is under consideration 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present shall not be requisite to de- 
cide any question for amendments, or extending to the merits, being short of the 
final question. 

If a motion to make this the special order for to-morrow or to 
haye this to go to the third reading at one o’clock to-morrow changes 
in any respect this amendment to the Constitution, if it makes it 
lgss effective, if it makes it broader in its application to schools, if 
it looks to the merits of the resolution in any direction, then certainly 
my friend from Connecticut and the Chair would be correct, in my 

ent; but is it possible for the Senate to construe the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont to fix one o’clock to-morrow as looking to 
the merits of this question? Not by any means. It is nothing more 
nor less, if lan e means anything, than fixing this amendment to 
the Constitution as a special order for one o’clock to-morrow; and the 
motion does not look to any extent to the merits of this question. 

I trust the Senate will not commit, as I consider, one of the most 
grievous blunders we can possibly make, in overriding one of the es- 
tablished rules of the Senate in order to accomplish this purpose, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. For one I do not wish to everride the established 
rules of the Senate to accomplish any purpose, much less this one, be- 
cause a purpose so good and beneficent as this ought not to depend 
upon any devious methods. If I could be tempted to override a rule 
of the Senate it would not be on a measure like this. But I respect- 
fully submit, and I am going to be very brief, that my friend from 
Georgia misapprehends the question, and if he will give me the honor 
of hearing me, I think I can convince him of it. 

Mr. GORDON. With great pleasure. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If we had a public library where sectarian teach- 
ing did or did not exist, that was lighted so that we could have it 
open in the evening and get ont books when we sit evenings, I think 
I should be able to convince my friend from Georgia and everybody 
else by authority that this is a perfectly parliamentary motion to 
make, one of ordinary and frequent practice in parliamentary bodies, 
and that it is not a special order in the sense of the rules at all. The 

liamentary law is, according to my . but I cannot prove 
it at this moment, for the reason that I have ' stated, and I speak with 
some confidence, that a bill having gone to the stage of being ordered 
to be read a third time, then it may be read the third time at that 
moment, as is usually the motion in the House of Representatives, 
that it be read the third time now. When no other motion intervenes 
it is taken for granted here always that the bill is read the third time 
when it is ordered to be read a third time. The Senate has made 
that order already. The question is, when shall the order be executed? 
It may be executed now or at any other time the Senate fixes for doing 
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the particular thing that it has ordered it will do. It has already 
ordered that this resolution shall be read a third time. It has not 
ordered that it shall be considered, but that a simple act about it, a 
ee e act which it has ordered, a lawful act, shall take place. 

hen the question is when? Somebody says “now,” in a parlia- 
mentary body. Somebody says “two hours hence;“ somebody says 
“to-morrow.” Sometimes they frequently say in Parliament “this 
day week,” which is a very common motion, That being the state 
ved the parliamentary law, of course it is perfectly in order to fix a 

e 


My friend’s only difficulty then, if I understand him, is that that 
makes it a special order within the meaning of the rules. The rules 
have grown up with this parliamentary law and usage, which was 
perfectly well understood and fixed; and the Senator on inquiring 
even of persons now present who have long been in the executive 
oftices of the Senate will ascertain that in not very old times it used 
to be a common practice not to read the bill a third time at the 
moment, but lay it aside and read it afterward at some convenient 
time, the next day or whenever it might happen, with this rule for a 
special order standing just as it does now. I think my friend’s mis- 
take is that he forgets 3 the consideration of a bill 
not before the Senate, to take it up, to go on with it, making it a 
special order to supersede other business, is one thing, while when 
you have a bill under consideration, having ordered a y that a 
particular thing shall be done with it, merely fixing the time when 
that order shall be executed, is just like fixing the time when any 
other order of the Senate may be executed, as we, I suppose, every- 
body will agree, without a two-thirds vote may order that to-morrow 
at one o’clock we shall take a recess for one hour, or make any ether 
order respecting the course of our proceeding, make the order now 
and fix the time and the circumstances that order shall be executed. 
That is my opinion. I believe it has been the practice whenever it 
was convenient to have it the practice with this rule, and I think it 
was never understood before that it violated it. 

The first point that was made about its not being a motion thet 
could be made as cutting off debate has already been disposed of, be - 
cause it does not cut off debate, because the resolution is not debata- 
ble now until it is read the third time. It is merely fixing the time 
when its third reading shall take place, and then the question of 
passage is open to debate. 

Mr. HOWE. I understand the Senator from Vermont to distin- 
guish between this vote and a vote making a special order of the con- 
sideration of a billorresolution. If it were the latter, if it were mak- 
ing a special order, then whether it should be executed to-morrow at 
one o'clock would depend upon the question whetherthere was unfin- 
ished business before the Senate or not; but if I understand the Sen- 
ator, if the Senate directs by a majority vote that this resolution 
have its third reading to-morrow at one o'clock, that order must be 
executed to-morrow at that time, no matter what may be the state of 
business before the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is what I think. 

Mr. HOWE. I am not prepared to controvert that view of the case. 
If that is the true view, then unquestionably the ruling of the Chair 


is right. 
Mr. RANSOM. I must again ask on of the Senate for taking 
r; but I cannot help feeling 


up so much of its time upon this ma 
concerned upon any question that touches an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. I confess I feel serious as soon as.any amendment to the 
Constitution is read. I understood the Senator from Vermont to say 
that as this proposition had been ordered to a third reading, it was 
then in the power of the Senate by a bare majority to postpone the 
consideration of the vote upon the question to any future hour, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, sir; I did not say that at all. 

Mr. RANSOM. Then I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I said, and I repeat, exactly this, and I state the 
proposition with as much precision as I am capable of, that the Sen- 
ate having ordered that this resolution be read a third time, it is com- 
petent for a majority of the Senate to fix the day, hour, minute, and 
second at which that order shall be executed; that is all. 

Mr. RANSOM. That is what I intended to say was the position of 
the Senator from Vermont. Now, if that be so, I desire to know what 
there is in the proposition ordering a bill to a third reading materially 
different from any other proposition before the Senate. To have a 
vote taken to-morrow at one o'clock would be a special order. If the 
motion had been made in so many words by the Senator from Ver- 
mont or by any other Senator to make this question the special order 
for to-morrow at one o’clock, that would be a special order and it would 
require a two-thirds vote. “ But,” says the Senator from Vermont— 
I do not profess to quote lis language, but I think I give the substance 
of his remark—“this proposition having been ordered to a third read- 
ing, I can accomplish the purpose by a different motion; I can prac- 
tically secure a special order; I can rule that the vote on this ques- 
tion shall be taken to-morrow at one o’clock, and while that motion 
has all the effect of a special order, while it gives this proposition 
precedence over every other question before the Senate to-morrow at 
one o'clock, while it virtually makes it a special order, simply because 
the Senate has ordered it to a third reading, the rule is changed and 
it only requires a majority.” Is there any difference in this respect 
between a measure being ordered to a third reading and occupying 
any other position before the Senate? Is there any difference between 
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a proposition that a bill shall be ordered to a third reading to-morrow 
at one o'clock and a proposition to take 7 —5 other question at that 
time? Is there any special privilege, is there any special character, 
is there any extraordinary dignity attached to the motion ordering a 
bill to its third reading that gives it a different character from any 
other proposition before the Senate? Will the Senator from Vermont 
say that it is because the resolution has been ordered to a third read- 
ing, and debate is stopped, and it is not debatable? Suppose a motion 
had been made to lay this resolution on the table. That would stop 
debate. Suppose then a motion had been made to take the vote to- 
morrow at one o’clock, would it not have been a special order? Un- 
less the Chair can decide that a motion that a bill be read the third 
time is a different motion, a different proceeding from any other one 
within the rules of the Senate, I do not see how this proposition can 
be without a vote of two-thirds of the Senate: 
. NORWOOD. I invite the attention of the Senator from Ver- 

mont to Rule 31: 

When the hour shall arrive for the consideration of a special order, it shall be 
the duty of the g officer to take it up, unless the unfinished business of the 
preceding day shall be under consideration. 


I desire to ask the Senator from Vermont if his motion is carried 
into effect, when the hour of one o’clock arrives to-morrow under 
what rule will his motion take effect? Will it be by virtue of the 
resolution having been made a special order? If not, under what 
rule and how will the Senate proceed to consider it? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Under precisely the game rule that to-morrow at 
one o'clock, if it is so ordered to-night, we shall take a recess for fif- 
teen minutes. 

Mr. NORWOOD. That is one thing; that is not legislation. These 
rules apply to legislation, and the honorable Senator cannot draw the 
analogy between that case and his resolution. They apply to the 
pears ners of bills or of joint resolutions, because the rale applies 
to bills or joint resolutions, or other subjects-matter of legislation. 
I will ask the Senator from Vermont, if he will give me his attention 
again, would the Chair call up this matter to-morrow as a special or- 
der to be considered by the Senate? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What the Chair would do undoubtedly would be 
what he always does, and that is to execute the order of the Senate. 
I have no doubt the Chair would say, “The hour having arrived at 
which this resolution was ordered to be read a third time, that order 
will be executed,” and then it would be read the third time. 

Mr. NORWOOD. Would that take precedence of any other busi- 
ness at that time, and if so, by virtue of what rule ? It would not come 
under any rule that made it a special order; the Senator admits that. 
I want to know by what rule that order would then take precedence 
before any other business before the Senate? Where is the general 
parliamentary rule? Weare perce’ under special standing rul 
and we are considering standing rules. We have standing rules, an 
we have standing rules that apply to this very case, The standing 
rule here is that— 

No bill, joint resolution— 

Which is this case— 
or other subject shall be made a special order for a particular day and hour— 

Which is the motion of the Senator from Vermont— 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present. 


If that is not aspecial order under Rule 31, which it would be the 
duty of the Chair to call up when the hour of one shall arrive to- 
morrow, under what standing rule of the Senate will the Chair pro- 
ceed to call it up? Is there any general parliamen rule, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Connecticut, which overrides a standin 
rule of the Senate? The standing rule requires the Chair to call 
up a special order at a given hour. The Senator from Connecticut 
«ays that the general parliamen law would regulate it; in other 
words, that the standing rule shall give way to a general rule. I 
think that the Senator from North Carolina is entirely correct, that, 
this being a joint resolution, if we propose to fix a particular day and 
hour for its consideration, that is a motion to make it a special order 
which requires the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present 
to do it. As was said by my friend, this motion does not affect any 
amendment to this resolution, nor does it affect the merits of the 
question, as is provided for under Rule 44. I cannot see why this 
will not be a special order, and if it be a special order it will be the 
duty of the Chair to call it up at the hour named to-morrow; and 
under Rule 31 it will take precedence of all other business. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN, I call the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia to Rule 11, on pagé 133 of the Manual : 

Baar ca yaa orca no motion shall be received but— 


0 ; 
‘To proceed to the consideration of executive business; 
To Jay on the table; 
To indefin 

This last is one of the motions that is in order, and certainly it does 
not require poyini more than a majority. 

Mr. SOM. Will the Senator from New Jersey hear me for a 
second? If this was a motion to postpone to a day certain, without 
ying to that motion, as I understand the Senator from Vermont 
oes give to it and the Chair gives to it, the character of a ial 
order, then there could be no controversy about a bare AOT being 


sufficient to carry it; but as I have understood the Senator from 
Vermont and as I have understood the Chair, it has been insisted 
that while this was not a special order, still to-morrow it would take 
precedence of every other motion and have to be voted on at one 
o'clock. j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will correct the Senator 
so far as the Chair is concerned. The Chair has not stated that this 
would be in the light of a special order. 

Mr. RANSOM. the Chair had stated in the beginning that this 
was simply a motion to postpone until to-morrow, and that then the 
resolution would take its ee Scag in the proceedings of this 
body, I should not have appealed m the decision of the Chair, for 
that was the manifest decision. 

„The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that the Chair took particular pains, as the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia will remember, and did not rule on a sup- 
posititions case. The Chair ruled upon the rule bearing npon consti- 
tutional amendments. The Chair has in no instance, as tho official 
report will verify, characterized this as a special order. This is exe- 
cuting an order of the Senate, a postponement of the third reading 
of this resolution. The Senate has eee d ordered the third reading, 
and the Senator from Vermont has moved to postpone its third - 
ing until one o’clock to-morrow. 

r. HOWE. I am satisfied, upon looking at Mr. Cushing’s treatise, 
that this motion is nòt a motion to make a special order. Mr. Cush- 
ing says: . 

2210. The motion that the bill or the bill with the amendments, as the may 
be, be engrossed, may be made immed y upon the conclasion of the p ings 
on the report or afterward, as may be convenient. On this motion the merits of 
the bill may be discussed; and if it is negatived the bill is lost: if decided in the 
affirmative, it may be followed up by a motion for the third reading of the bill, on 
a particular day, or on a partionlar day if then engrossed. 3 ji 

2214. The order for the engrossment of a bill is sometimes in the 
that the bill be engrossed ; sometimes it is accompanied by an order for 
reading; sometimes for tho third reading on a particular day; or on a particular 
day if the bill should then be engrossed. If no order is e as to the time for 
CCC ; if tho time has 
been fixed the third reading is an order of the day for the day so agreed upon, and 
to be proceeded with accordingly. 

2215. The next step to be taken after the engrossment or after the report, or pro- 
ceedings on the report, of a bill already engrossed, isthe third reading. Ifa bill from 
the other House is reported from the committee withont amendment, being alread 
en it may be read a third time 3 or it may be ordered to be re: 

a third time, without any time being fixed therefor; or the time may be fixed for 


a future day. If a bill from the other House is from the committee with 
amendments, the same proceedings may take upon it with reference to a 
third reading, at the termination of the pr upou the report, 


In the Honse of Representatives of the United States it appears to be the custom 
to engross bills in advance of their being ordered to be engrossed; and if a bill 
joe dao ts be thus engrossed, it may be read a third time immediately ; otherwise 

motion— 


That is, if it is not already engrossed— 


ar in the case of a bill from the other branch—which is already engrossed—is 
aA 8 without a suspension of the rules, can an unengrossed bill be 
a e. 
217. When a time has been previously fixed for the third reading, the third read 
ing becomes an order of the day for the day appointed, and is led with ac- 
cordingly. (Cushing's Law and Practice of Legislative Assemblies, pages 858-861.) 


The PRESIDENT pe tempore. In that connection the Chair will 
state to the Senator from Wisconsin that the practice is to state that 
a bill being ordered to be en and read the third time will be 
read the third time, not waiting for the formal engrossment. That 
has been the practice, and therefore it comes within the rule. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. By unanimous consent that is done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is done by unanimous consent. 
The actual engrossment is scarcely ever required. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. What is the pending question ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North Car- 
olina a from the decision of the Chair? 

Mr. SOM. Understanding now that the Chair considers this 
as a simple motion to postpone until to-morrow at one o’clock, with- 
out giving the resolution the character of a special order at that hour, 
I withdraw the appeal, becanse from that ruling I never would have 
dissented if I had understood it so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that the re- 
porter’s notes will van what he now says. 

Mr. RANSOM. Iwill not doubt it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair was very particular to 
state it. The record will show that the Chair is correct. 

Mr. RANSOM. I understood the Chair to rule differently. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is there anything before the Senate ? 

Mr, EDMUNDS. What is now the pending question? My motion, 


is it 5 the appeal being withdrawn? 

The PRES pro tempore. The appeal is withdrawn, and the 
Chair rales that the motion is in order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask that my motion be put. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is that the third read- 
ing of the bill be fixed for to-morrow at one o'clock. 

r. BOGY. I bad called for the yeas and nays on that motion, and 

as no notice was taken of it some mistake must have been made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on postponing the 
third reading of the joint resolution until one o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BOGY. I called for the yeas and nays awhile ago and the de- 
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mand was sustained. The Chair, for some reason which I cannot ex- 
plain, (and there is no reflection at all upon the Chair,) put the vote 
without regarding that order; and the same thing is now being done 
again. Therefore asa matter of right, as a Senator on this floor, I 
again call for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will simply say that 
there has been so much intervening since that the Chair lost sight of 
it, as he did before, supposing the Senator had withdrawn the call 
bnt found he did not, e Chair will now put the question and the 
roll-call will proceed. Shall the third reading of this resolution be 
postponed until to-morrow at one o'clock ? 

Mr. CONKLING. I ask leave to state that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. MCCREERY] has been kind enough to pair with me, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. BoUrWELL] unites with me in 
pairing with the Senator from Kentucky, so as to make the pair even 
to take effect to-morrow at one o’clock, if I am not able then to be in 
the Senate. The Senator from Massachusetts and myself would vote 
s yea” on the resolution, and the Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“nay. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 28, 
nays 12; as follows: t 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Boutwell, Cameron of Wisconsin, 


Christiancy, Clayton, Conkling, Cragin, Dawes, Edmunds, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, 
Harvey, Hitchcock, Howe, In, MeMillan, Mitchell, Morrill, Oglesby, 
Paddock, Patterson, Sargent, Spencer, Wadleigh, and West—28. 


NAYS—Messrs. Bogy, Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, Gordon, Kelly, Kernan, Key, 
McCreery, Maxey, Ransom, and Stevenson—12. 
ABSENT—Measrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayard, Bruce, Burnsid 
sylvania, Conover, Dennis, 2 Eaton, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, Hamlin, John- 
ston, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, McDonald, Merrimon, Morton, Norwood, 
Randolph, Robertson, Saulsbury, 8 Sherman, Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, 
Windom, Withers, and Wright—31, 


So the motion of Mr. EDMUNDS was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. SARGENT. Mr. President. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I rise to suggest to the Senator from 
California that it is now quite late for him to take up his bill. The 
other day the Senator from Ohio [Mr. THuRMAN] called up the elec- 
tion law and it was informally laid aside in order that an amendment 
might be preparon; I would suggest to the Senator from California 
that that subject be taken up now and disposed of. It has already 
been fully debated and I do not suppose it will lead to any discus- 
sion. If it shall, it shall not interfere with the Senator’s bill. 

Mr. SARGENT. If the Hawaiian bill remains the unfinished busi- 
ness for to-morrow, I am willing that the other matter shall go on 


e, Cameronof Penn- 


to-night. 

Mr. LOGAN. I object to any bargain being made, Ihave another 
matter to bring up. 

Mr. SARGENT. I will refer the Senator from New Jersey to the 
Senator from Illinois. I cannot yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I can fe along with him very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California asks 
unanimous consent that the Hawaiian bill be considered the unfin- 
ished business for to-morrow. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I object. 

Mr. SARGENT. Then I move to take up the bill now. 

Mr. WEST. Is a motion to adjourn in order? 

Mr. SARGENT. Not while I have the floor. 

Mr. WEST. You cannot keep the floor while the Chair is putting 
the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California has 
made his motion. 

Mr. SARGENT. I wish to make a statement in reference to this 
matter, as to the position of it, and would have interrupted the Chair 
to do so if it were allowable. 

The position of the bill is this: A motion was made when this bill 
was reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations to refer it to 
the Committee on Finance. I understand that motion will not now 
be pressed. That motion was made and carried in my absence. When 
I came into the Senate I found it had been done, and Lat once entered 
a motion to reconsider. The matter which I wish to take up is the 
motion to reconsider and have it disposed of, so as to bring the bill 
before the Senate. Therefore the motion which I want to bring up 
is my motion io reconsider the vote by which the bill was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. i 

Now, Mr. President, I want to Sopen to the generosity of the Sen- 
ate on behalf of the people of the Pacific coast that this measure be 
acted on. I know the Senator from Louisiana is opposed to the bill. 
I know that he wants to debate it, and beat it if he can, That is fair 
Warfare. I will not complain of that; but I do say that after I have 
stood here for several weeks and asked that I might have a hearing 
on this matter, when tele: come from business men on our coast 
stating that the suspense is ruining them, it is mere fairness that the 
matter citer 75 8 Let those who are opposed to it vote 

inst it; let those who desire to si inst if sos ; but I 
do aik that the measure be heard. iia Tei poeks 

I should like to make one other remark personal to myself. Forat 
least three weeks of this session I have been out of the Senate during 
its business hours busy with your work, almost like a slave, upon 
committees of conference; and it seems to me that during the few 
brief hours that I have now before I am compelled to go into commit- 
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_ again, I. might have the indulgence of having this matter con- 
sidered, 

I put it upon personal grounds; I put it furthermore on the inter- 
ests of our coast, which are fer arded by this delay, Jam simply ask- 
ing for an opportunity to be heard. The exeentive department ne- 
gotiated this treaty with the authorities of the Sandwich Islands. It 
was ratified by the Senate. The Honse of Representatives has passed 
the appropriate legislation and it is here before us. The Parliament 
of Hawaii have passed that legislation. The treaty has been pro- 
claimed by both powers. Now all that remains is that the Senate 
carry out the promise that it seemed to imply when if ratified the 
treaty by the adoption of this legislation. If the Senate shall have 
changed its mind and thinks there is no obligation on it to stand by 
that action, I can only acquiesce, and my people of course will have 
to submit in silence, and I believe they will submit respectfully; but 
it is better for them, as I said this morning, that the matter be dis- 
posed of, even if the bill be defeated, than to have it hanging over 
their heads, unsettling their business interests, and making every man 
uncertain what he ought to do with regard to his business. 

Now I appeal to the Senator from Louisiana or any other Senator 
to not by a motion to adjourn or otherwise cut off an opportunity to 
have this heard, that he do not insist on that course, but allow 
the matter to be taken up and disposed of. : 

Mr. LOGAN. I think we might possibly make an arrangement to 
which all the Senators present. would agree. Ihave no objection to 
the Senator’s bill being taken up; I am for the bill, and shall vote 
for it; but I can say the same that has been said by the Senator in 
reference to my efforts in regard to another bill. I have asked for 
two months a vote on a bill in the Senate, and when the Senate re- 
considers this proposition that the Senator from California desires to 
take up to-morrow, and I will aid him to take it up to-morrow, I will 
ask the Senate as I did to-day to vote on the bill to which I refer. I 
want to say now to Senators on both sides that we ought at least to 
have an opportunity of voting and recording ourselves either for or 
against this bill that was dendminated this morning by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] as a bill in such condition that it could 
not be licked into shape, that could not be arranged, prepared, fixed 
in such shape as that the Senate ought to vote on it. It is House 
bill No. 58, known as the bounty bill. 

I desire to say that on both sides of this Chamber if men are held 
by any obligations, although it is not a political measure, both polit- 
ieal parties of this country have pledged themselves time and again 
in their platforms, which seem to be 3 but things made to be 
spit upon, that they would give to the soldiers of this country that 
which was given them by the laws of the country. Both parties 
have said that. Five times this bill has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, four times a republican House, and once it passed both 
Houses and was vetoed. It now has been passed by one branch of 
Congress and is waiting the assent of the other. I do say to Sen- 
ators on both sides, Senators who have stood here and spoken of the 
rights of persons and claimants that were entitled to money from the 
Government who have been deprived of it by non-action on the patt of 
the Congress of the United States, that it is a duty we owe to these 
men to vote on this bill; I do not say to pass if, to vote but either 
for it and let it become a law, or against it so that it will not become 
a law, and let them know it. 

This bill ponia for the payment to the soldiers of the late war 
of that which the laws of the United States promised them shonld be 
paid, but, as I said to-day, by certain orders in reference to their 
muster-out, they were deprived of that which they were entitled to 
under the laws of Con 1 want to = to the Senate of the 
United States whether the argument that has been made against this 
bill on aceount of the amount it will take out of the Treasury in the 
next seven or eight years—for it will take that long probably for all 
to be paid—is a good argument provided the claimis honest? I have 
heard the ent made here where! amounts were claimed for 
the loss of property that the Government nstiy owed the money; that 
it was repudiation of its honest debts if it failed to pay. Now I say 
it is repudiation on the part of the Con of the United States of 
that which it honestly owes to the defenders of this country unless we 
pass this bill and pay them what we promised to pay them. 

This is all I have to say, except to make a motion that the Senate 
take up this bill and act on it, House bill No. 58, commonly known 
as the bounty bill, and I ask a vote of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator from 
California has been made and takes precedence. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; his motion was to reconsider. 

Mr. SARGENT. My motion was to take up the motion which I 
entered the other day to reconsider the vote by which the Hawaiian 
bill was referred to the Committee on Finance. That brings the bill 
before the Senate by the reconsideration taking place, and I am in- 
formed by the Senator from Vermont who made the motion to refer, 
[Mr. Morrii,] that he does not intend to press it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I am willing, as far as I am concerned, that the vote 
may be considered reconsidered. 

Mr. GORDON. I think it is very clear that we shall not do any 
business to-night. I move, therefore, that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. ANTHONY . Will the Senator allow me to move an executive 
session 

Mr. GORDON. Certainly. 
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Mr. WINDOM. Will the Senator from Georgia yield to me to make 
an informal report from a conference committee 

Mr. GORDON. I have yielded to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ANTHONY, I will yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. WINDOM. I present a report from the committee of confer- 
ence on the Indian N ear ar bill. 

Mr. SARGENT. t is the pending motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is objection, the Senator 
from California has moved to take up the motion to reconsider-—— 

Mr. PATTERSON. There is objection. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. There can be no objection to that. 
The Senator from California asks a vote on his motion. The Senator 
from Georgia moved to adjourn, but yielded to the Senator from 
Rhode Island, and the Senator from Rhode Island yielded to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator from Georgia after he made his mo- 
tion yielded, he has lost the floor. 

So the Chair is ruling. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem: 
nate— 
ielded to the Senator from 


Mr. LOGAN. I the 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He 
Rhode Island, and the Senator from e Island yielded to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, and the Senator from Minnesota rose not toa 
pee motion. He presents a report of a conference committee. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If we are going into this kind of tactics I renew 
my motion that the Senate p. 

usiness. 

Mr. SARGENT. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island to with- 
draw that motion. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would withdraw it, but the Senator from Illi- 
nois, if I withdraw it, says I have yielded the floor, and he brings up 
his motion. 

Mr. SARGENT. But I have not yielded the floor on my motion. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not bring in any motion, but I said the Sena- 
tor had Loma the floor. 

Mr. HONY. Informally for a conference report. 

Mr. LOGAN. But “informally” is not allowable. 

Mr, ANTHONY. If we are going on strict parliamentary law I shall 
move an executive session; but I am willing to have the vote taken 
on the motion of the Senator from California if the Senator from 
Georgia is willing. 

Mr. GORDON. That cannot be had without debate. 

Mr, SARGENT. We can vote down the motion to adjourn and the 
motion for an executive session. 

Mr.PADDOCK. Who holds the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California moved 
to take up the motion to reconsider the reference of the Hawaiian 
bill ding which the Senator from Georgia moved to adjourn; he 
withdrew that motion and yielded to the Senator from Rhode Island, 
and the Senator from Rhode Island yielded to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. Objection being made to the request of the Senator from 
Minneso ereupon the Senator from California insisted on his mo- 
came first. Therefore the motion of the Senator from 

ding unless the Senator from Rhode Island 

Mr. ANTHONY. I took the floor by consent of the Senator from 
Georgia to make a motion to go into executive session. If I cannot 
make that motion I will yield to him to make a motion to adjourn. 


to the consideration of executive 


Mr. AN. Irise to a question of order. 
5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his question 
of order. 


Mr. LOGAN. I will state it. It is that when the Senator from 
Georgia yielded the floor he lost the floor: ` 

The P IDENT tempore. The Chair has so ruled. 

Mr. LOGAN. And when the Senator from Rhode Island yielded 
the floor, he also lost it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair has ruled. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then I insist that another Senator had the floor, ad- 


dressed the Chair, was recognized, and that the Senator from Rhode 


Island cannot now make his motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair stated that the motion 
of the Senator from California was in order unless there was some 
privil motion which cut it off. 

Mr. ENT, I hope we may have a vote. 

Mr. GORDON. Is not the motion of the Senator from Rhode Island 


a he motion? 
© PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island 
yielded. If he makes the motion the Chair will entertain it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I had no right to yield the floor except that I did 
so in accordance with that courtesy which is always extended to a 
report from a committee of conference; but I took it by the assent of 
the Senator from Georgia, who moved to adjourn and agreed that I 
might substitute the motion to go into executive session. If I cannot 
have that motion put, then I must yield the floor to my friend from 
Georgia to make his motion to adjourn, which I hope will be voted 
down, and that then we shall go into executive session. We ought 
to have an executive session this rn ok 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair following the practice 
referred to recognized the Senator from Minnesota; but objection 
oe made, and it became the duty of the Chiar before he recognized 

e— 


Mr. WINDOM. I ask consent to make a very brief statement for 
a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Now the Senator from Rhode Isl- 
and, as the Chair understands, asks that he may surrender to the 
Senator from Georgia. Is there objection? 

Mr. LOGAN. Surrender what ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to go into executive 
session. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand the rules of this Senate to give the floor 
to the Senator who addresses the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro og ree The Chair asked if there was ob- 
8 N Senator from Illinois objects. The Chair will now put 

© question. 

Ne, LOGAN, I made no objection; I merely asked that the rule be 
enforced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from California, who moves to take up a motion to reconsider the 
vote on the Hawaiian treaty bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, (at ten o’clock p. m.) I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Now, if the Senator will allow my motion to go 
into executive session, I will not yield the floor to anybody. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. y 

Mr. ANTHONY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

Mr. SARGENT. I hope that will be voted down, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


ness. 
Mr. ANTHONY. There ought to be an executive session this even- 


ing. 

ir. SARGENT. I think we can have an executive session; but I 

insist on my rights first. 
oes motion was not agreed to; ayes 15, less than a majority of a 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from California to proceed to the consideration of the 
motion to reconsider the vote on the Hawaiian treaty bill. 

Mr. NORWOOD. I ask the Senator from California if he proposes 
to E on with that to-night? 

. SARGENT. Iam not particular abont it. I want it taken up. 

Mr. NORWOOD. The Senator simply wants the reconsideration 
ordered now? 

Mr. SARGENT. I want to reconsider the vote and leave the bill 
paeng as the unfinished business. 

Mr. MORRILL. I suggest to the Senator from California that he 
simply move to discharge the Committee on Finance and withdraw 
his motion to reconsider. 

Mr. SARGENT. I am not particular; any way to bring the bill 
before the Senate. 

Mr. MORRILL. It never has been considered by the Committee 
on Finance, though we have had ample time to do it, because the 
motion to nsider had been ente 

Mr. SARGENT. I will put it in that shape. 

Mr. MORRILL. I regret very much the committee has not had 
the bill under consideration, because I think there are some amend- 
ments the committee would undoubtedly have reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from California 
change his motion. 

Mr. SARGENT. I do not see the particular parliamentary point, 
but I suppose discharging the committee will answer the same pur- 
pose, and I will make motion, if the Senatos prefers that 

Tse. 


cou 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California moves 

that the Committee on Finance be discharged from the further con- 

sideration of the Hawaiian treaty bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE HAWAIIAN TREATY. 


Mr. SARGENT. Now I move that the bill (H. R. No, 612) to carry 
into effect a convention between the United States of America and 
His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, signed on the 30th day 
of January, 1875, be considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee have been dis- 
charged, and the bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move to make the bill—I believe that is in accord 
with the wishes of the Senator—the special order. 

Mr. SARGENT. No, that would be set aside by unfinished busi- 
ness. I am satisfied with the position of the bill now. 

Mr. LOGAN. Well, then, I move to take up House bill No. 58, 

Mr. SARGENT. That would set aside this bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. I know that; if you are not going on with it that is 


what I eee to do. 7 

Mr. SARGENT. Ido not wish to violate any understanding. The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Norwoop] asked me a question, to which 
I replied that I was willing that this bill should go over as the unfin- 
ished business to to-morrow. y 

Mr. WEST. I rise to a point of order that this having now been 
reported by a committee to-day, or rather the committee having been 
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just discharged, which is equivalent to a report, its consideration is 
not in order if a single objection is raised. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point of 
order if the bill has been reported to-day. 

Mr. SARGENT. Lask the attention of the Chair for a moment. 
This bill was reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations May 
15, 1876. It has never been before the Finance Committee. If the 
Senator from Vermont intended that by his motion, then I ask that 
the motion be reconsidered whereby the committee was discharged. 

Mr. MORRILL. I did not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands this is not 
a report of a committee, but is a discharge of a committee, and the 
bill is before the Senate. The Chair overrules the point of order 
understanding the status of the bill. 

Mr, SARG . Now I am willing to carry out the understanding 
of the Senator from Georgia. I am willing to go on with some re- 
marks or I will yield. 

Mr. LOGAN. Go on now. 

Mr. MITCHELI, I call for the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WINDOM. Am I not in order in presenting the report of a 
conference committee ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senate allow the report to 
be received? Is there unanimous consent for the Senator from Min- 
nesota to make a report? 

Mr. SARGENT. ided it does not displace this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent would not dis- 


ace it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is the Indian appropriation bill. I ob- 
ect. 

} Mr. ANTHONY. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Tho motion was agreed to. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. WINDOM. While the galleries are being cleared I um satis- 
fied that if I can be heard in a very brief statement the Indian bill 
may be acted on. I do not desire to have the report read, but in- 
formation has been received by the committees of conference both 
of the Senate and House which makes it necessary that the report 
should be non-concurred in and a new committee appointed. It is 
not n to read the report; but both committees desire that 
the Senate shall non-concur in the report and that a new committee 
beappointed consisting of the same members. I move that the Senate 
non-concur in the report of the committee of conference and again 
insist on its amendments and ask for a further conference. 

The motion was a to; and by unanimous consent the President 
tempore was authorized to appoint the conferees on the part of the 

nate, 

Mr. WINpox, Mr. LoGaN, and Mr. KERNAN were appointed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. ; 

The Senate proceded to the consideration of executive business, 

After thirty-three minutes spent in executive session, the doors were 

re-opened; and (at ten o’clock and forty-two minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned. 


pl 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


FRIDAY, August 11, 1876. 


The House met at twelve o’clock m. Prayer by Rey. L. STERN, 

minister of the Washington Hebrew congregation. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed, without r 
the bill (H. R. No. 4087) continuing the provisions of an act entitl 
. 1 to provide temporarily for the expenditures of the Govern- 
men 

INDIAN SCOUTS. 

Mr. BANNING, I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table for present consideration the bill (S. No. 1007) concerning 
the employment of Indian scouts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read for information. 

The bill was a, It re 
act of July 24, 1876, as limits the number of Indian scouts to three 
hundred, and continues in force sections 1094 and 1112 of the Revised 
Statutes, authorizing the employment of one thousand Indian scouts. 
It also provides that a proportionate number of non-commissioned offi- 
cers may be appointed. scouts, when they furnish their own horses 
and horse-equipments, are to be entitled to receive forty cents per 
day for their use and risk so 8 thus employed. 

. HEWITT, of Alabama. this a proposition to increase the 
force of the Army ? 

Mr: BANNING. Itis not. I think the gentleman will make no 
objection to the bill when it is explained. 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I reserve the right to object until 
some explanation is made. 

Mr. BANNING. At the assembling of Congress this session section 
1094 of the Revised Statutes permitted the employment in time of 


peals so much of the Army appropriation | sta 


war of one thousand Indian scouts, and section 1112 of the Revised 
Statutes required that those scouts should be discharged immediate] 
upon the end of Indian hostilities. The Army appropriation bi 


assed this session provided for only three hundred. More than three 
Fundred at that time were employed and being used in the expedi- 
tion inst the Sioux. The passage of that bill eut off the pay of 

art of these men that are now in the field against the Sioux Indians, 

he Secretary of War and the General of the Army have requested 
Congress to fix the number of Indian scouts as they were under sec- 
tion 1094 of the Revised Statutes before the convening of this Congress 
at one thousand in time of Indian hostilities. It will be necessary to 
do this to pay part of the scouts that were employed before the Army 
bill fixing the number at three hundred. 

Mr. HURLBUT. Will the gentleman also state that this will not 
increase the number of the Army ? 

Mr. BANNING. I was about to state that. It will not increase 
the number of the Army one. It simply re-enacts the law which per- 
mitted the General of the Army to employ as many as one thousand 
Indian scouts in time of actual hostilities. As soon as hostilities are 
over the statute requires that they shall be mustered out. I willread 
the statute which this bill re-enacts: 

The President is authorized to enlist a force of Indians not exceeding one thou- 
sand; who shall act as scouts in the Territories and Indian country. shall 
be discharged when the necessity for their service shall cease or at the discretion 
of the department commander. 

The appropriation bill which we passed provided the pay of only 
three hundred of these men. This is a re-enactment of that law. 
These scouts are now in the service performing duty under Terry and 
Crook, and I ae the bill will be passed. 

The SPEAKE tempore. Does the gentleman from Alabama 
insist on his objection ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of Alabama. I do not. 

Mr. EDEN. I understand that these scouts are to be used only 
sr Ar Indian war ? 

on ANNING. Yes, sir; only temporarily during the Indian hos- 
tilities. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker's 
table, read three times, and passed. 

Mr. BANNING moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


EASTERN BAND OF CHEROKEE INDIANS, 


Mr. VANCE, of North Carolina. I ask that by unanimous consent 
the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar be disc 
from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 3687) to author- 
ize and enable the eastern band of the Cherokee Indians to institute 
and prosecute a suit in the Court of Claims against the Cherokee 
Nation, and that it be brought before the House for present consider- 
ation. This bill is reported unanimously by the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, and I hope there will be no objection to its now being ` 
put upon its 

3 EN and Mr. FORT reserved the right to object until the bill 
was 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair always when unanimous 
consent is asked reserves the right of any gentleman to object until 
the bill is read. 

The bill was read. ; 

The SPEAKER pro e. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of this bill at this time? 

Mr. HURLBUT. I object to the consideration of any bill on the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. VANCE, of North Carolina. If the gentleman will allow me 
to make a statement I am satisfied he will withdraw his objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection has been made. 

C. M. WILCOX. : 

Mr. HUNTON. I ask unanimous consent to report back from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with a favorable recommendation, the 
bill (H. R. No. 3083) to remove the political disabilities of C. M. Wil- 
cox, of Maryland. Itis accompanied by a petition and is reported by 
the Judiciary Committee unanimously. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HURLBUT. Is there a petition accompanying the bill? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia has so 


ted. 
Mr. HUNTON. I hold the petition in my hand, and will have it 
read if the Siren desires. 

Mr. HURLBUT. I do not ask for the reading of the petition. 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be Gs Syne and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was according y read the 
third time, and passed, (two-thirds voting in favor thereof.) 

Mr. HUNTON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pamen and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 


Mr. TERRY. Irise to a privileged question. I am instructed by 
the Committee on Military Affairs to report the resolution that I send 
to the Clerk’s desk, and to ask its passage. 


* 
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The resolution was read, as follows : 
Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be, and they are hi 


ereby, au- 
thorized to continue their investigations into the m ent and control of the 


National Home for Disabled 177 — Soldiers during the vacation of Congress, 
and to ascertain what reforms in the same are necessary, and that said committee 
be authorized to make such investigations through subcommittees, who may visit 
said homes; and that such subcommittees be authorized to send for persons and 

rs, administer oaths, and do all such other acts as may be necessary for a full 
n inquiry into the management and control of said homes, and make 
due report of the same. 2 

Mr. HALE. I must object to that resolution. 

Mr. TERRY. The resolution is not open to objection. It is a 
unanimous report from the Committee on Military Affairs, and under 
me 2 made yesterday upon a point of order it is not open to 
objection. 

. HALE. It certainly will not be claimed that this is a report 
of the committee of investigation. It is a proposition to confer new 
powers upon a committee and to authorize them to sit during the 
recess of 5 7 

Mr. TERRY. This is the unanimons report of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and the object of it is to ask power to continue with 
the investigation heretofere ordered by Congress but which it has 
been impossible to complete during the present session. 

Mr, LE. It is a proposition to enable the committee to sit 
anang aha Tecess. : 

Mr. TERRY. Yes, sir, 

Mr. HALE. Then I sruphssically object. 

Mr. TERRY, The gentleman has no right to object to it, and I ask 
its adoption. ‘ ; 

Mr. HALE. Itis not before the House if there is a single objection. 

Mr. TERRY. I claim that it is before the House as a privileged 
question under the resolution adopted by the House on Monday last. 

Mr. HALE. That would be an expansion of last Monday’s resolu- 
tion which would require a t deal of imagination. 

Mr. RANDALL. Under the resolution of Monday last they can re- 
port the resolution. : 

Mr. HALE. They can report the result of their investigation, but 
nothing of this kind. 

Mr. ALL. This is like any other report which comes from 
an investigating committee. 

Mr. HALE. e committee have only a right to report resolutions 
Lachine, Peek the result of their investigation. 

Mr. ALL. The character of the resolution is another question. 

Mr. HALE. Iam perfectly willing to leave the matter to the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will not assume to control 
a matter so entirely a matter of fact and understanding, and will 
submit the question to the House. 

Mr. HALE. This is a very important matter, and in order that it 
may be understood I call for a second reading of the resolution. But 
before that is done, sir, let me say to the other side of the House and 
notify them that upon the question of giving these investigating com- 
mittees authority to sit after Congress has adjourned and at any time 
to to the country what they choose, I think I re ttheunited 
sentiment of this side of the Honse, and big we 5 1 „ 3 there is 
anything in parliamentary power, permit. Iam jus n sayin 
rn The gentlemen can begin, if they choose, this attempt to 
take an unfair advantage of the minority, but I notify them that in 
doing so they enter upon a long Jane. - 

Mr. TERRY. I desire to say that there have been a t number 
of complaints presented to the Committee on Military irs in ref- 
erence to the treatment of the inmates of the soldiers’ homes, and it 
has been impracticable to bring all of the complainants here, 

Mr. PAGE. Is this matter before the House for debate ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not. 

Mr. TERRY. I only wish to add that the investigation can be 
more satisfactorily made at the several soldiers’ homes. 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman and all the gentlemen on the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs have had nearly nine months to make this in- 
vestigation, and we have made r for their report to come 
in at any time; but it seems, Mr. Speaker, that every concession made 
by this side of the House as to the admission of these reports is to be 
followed by new demands. It did not occur, sir, to me the other day, 
when we made the arrangement of which the House is aware, that 
we should be so soon as this asked, or sought to be driven, to con- 
sent to a committee meeting during the recess. Now, we, on this 
side of the House, cannot and will not consent to that. 

a RANDALL, This is the only committee that has asked that 
privi 

Mr. HALE. But how do we know how soon such another request 
will follow! 

Mr. BANNING. The gentleman from Maine said that he repre- 
sented the united sentiment of that side of the House. 

Mr. HALE. I said that I thought 1 did. 

Mr. BANNING. This resolution is unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. HALE. I should be glad to hear from some member of the 
minority of the committee on that point. 

Mr. HURLBUT. It was a part of the duty of the Committee on 
Military Affairs to report in regard to these homes for the disabled 
soldiers of the country. I believe this report to be strictly fair. The 
complaints in regard to these homes did not come to us in any organ- 
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ized form, but letters were sent to the committee alleging on the part 
of certain persons, inmates of these homes, that wrongs had been 
done to them. I understand the committee to concur in this report, 
but I have never understood that the entire committee concurred in 
the vanaf of carrying on an investigation during the vacation for 
the reason that it is practically impossible that any member of the 
committee should serve upon the committee at that time. : 

Mr. HALE. If the gentleman from Virginia will leave ont that 
part of the resolution which authorizes the committee to sit during 
the recess I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Let the examination go on at the next session. 

Mr. BANNING. One word in explanation of what bas been said by 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. HURLBUT.] So far as I understand, 
this report with the resolution is the unanimous report of the com- 
mittee; I never heard it questioned as being the unanimons report. 
The reason why the investigation has not already been made is that 
we have not had time to make it. There has been a lond call from 
these homes for an investigation, and the committee thought that 
investigation could best be made during the vacation. That matter 
was ed over, a to, and it was partially understood how the 
investigation should be made. There seems to be no disagreement 
about it whatever. I think the investigation should be made; this 
a shows that it should be made, and I cannot see any good reason 
why gentlemen should oppose it. 

. FRYE. The trouble which I see is this, and it arises from the 
suggestion made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RAN- 
DALL.] His suggestion was that under the agreement of Monday 
last this committee had the right to report this resolution. Now if 
this committee has the right to report such a resolution as this, then 
all the D ay committees of this House, the whole thirty of 
them, if there be that many, have the right to report jast such a res- 
olution as this, and to have that resolution submitted to the Honse, 
and then the majority of the House can afterwards force it through, 
and thus provide that the whole mud-throwing machinery shall com- 
mence its work immediately after the adjournment and be carried on 
up to the next session of Congress. Now the genfleman from Penn- 
sylvania certainly cannot expect the republican side of this House 
ever to consent to any such rule as that. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not know what the gentleman means by a 
mud-machine. I have endeavored to keep myself above mnd-ma- 
chines. I have not acted in any connection with mud-machines. 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman has been engaged in better work than 
investigating. s 

Mr. RANDALL. I want to say this: The House cannot restrict 
the character of the reports to be made from committees, The reso- 
lution which was adopted on Monday last by agreement docs not in 
itself, either in language or in spirit, restrict the character of the re- 

rts or the resolution to accompany the reports. 

Mr. TERRY. I call the previous question on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I desire to make this suggestion: The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] will see at once that if, under 
the agreement made the other day, there is no restriction upon the 
nature of the resolution to be reported by a committee, then this 
very committee might prepare a resolution and submit it to the 
House that all other reports by investigating committees might be 
made at any time without any notice. 

Mr. RANDALL. No, not unless the resolution emanated from each 

rticular committee, for it would not be germane otherwise. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I will say for myself—I do not know about the 
others—that there were two purposes which I had in view in the 
a aioe of last Monday. The first was to have an arrangement by 
which all these reports of investigating committees could be made be- 
fore this session closed, with a fair exhibit by the majority and the 
minority of each committee Thesecond was that the reports should 
come in and the matter be ended with this session. It was the uni- 
versal feeling, so far as I know, that it was not quite fair, certainly 
not exactly . that we should have a series of partisan investi- 

tions going on in vacation during a heated political canvass. That, 
F think, was the main idea in the minds of everybody here, so far as 
I know, as to the object gained by the agreement. 

Now if that is overcome by this resolution it may be overcome in 
every other case by a majority vote, although it was within our 
power, by a single objection, to prevent ay arrangement. We con- 
sented to the arrangement for the sake of the public business, and if 
advantage should now be taken of it, I am sure we would be justified 
in using all parliamentary expedients to prevent it. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not think there is any occasion whatever for 
this scare in regard to this proposition. I not know that any 
other committee desires to ask for a similar privile In this case 
allegations have been made as to the manner in which the disabled 
volunteer soldiers of the war have been imposed upon in these homes. 
I think it is far from being a partisan investigation at all, I think 
it is desirable in a non-partisan view to visit these homes by sub- 
committees and ascertain whether these allegations as made by the 
soldiers against the managers of the homes are correct or not. 

Mr. HALE. Now if the gentleman will—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must decline to hear fur- 
ther suggestions, and will direct the resolution passed on last Monday 
to be read by the Clerk, 


1876. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved; That the investigation committees may have leave to report during the 
remainder of this session at any time after forty-eight hours’ notice from the time 
the committee have agreed to the report and submitted the same to the minority, 
who shall have leave at the same time to submit their views to the House; and 
the minority is absent from the meeting, said notice of the same shall be given in 
the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is very evident from the reading 
of this resolution that there is nothing in it which restriets in any 
manner the character of the report that is to be made. The Chair 
has carefully examined the record of the discussion upon that ques- 
tion, and there is an entire omission of any reference whatever as to 
the character of the reports. The simple provision is that upon certain 
notice reports may be made. As, however, there seems to be this omis- 
sion, the Chair, as he stated a moment ago, regards it as only fair that 
the matter should be submitted to the House. Is it the opinion of 
the House that the report 

Mr. CONGER. Before that question is submitted I wish to 


8ay—— 

The SPEAKER pro re, Ifthe gentleman from Michigan will 
be kind enough to allow the Chair to conclude he will then be recog- 
nized; not till then: The Chair willstate the question which hesubmits 
to the House: Is it the opinion of the House that the report of the 
gentleman from Virginia, Me. TERRY,] which has been read, is now in 
order under the resolution just reported? The Chair now recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan. à 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that the leading idea of the resolution just 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not care to hear any 
further discussion on that point. The Chair has decided the point. 

Mr. CONGER. Then the Chair does not wish to hear me? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not, upon that point. 

Mr. CONGER. I state to the Chair that I have a point to e. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will be kind enough 
to state what it is. 

Mr. CONGER. I was doing so—not in the elegant language of the 
Speaker, but in my own. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hopes the gentleman will 
get at his point at once. 

Mr. CONGER. I hope I shall not be interrupted again. 

The SPEAKER tempore. That the Chair cannot, promise. 

Mr. CONGER. I wasabout to make this point: that the principal 
object of the resolution read a few moments ago was to compel the 
investigating committees to close their investigations and make their 
reports before the adjournment of Congress, That was the leading 
idea. Now, if instead of doing that, these investigating committees, by 
means of a report, only open the door for further investigations, the: 
violate the entire spirit and object of the resolution. I ask the rul- 
ing of the Chair upon that construction of the resolution. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has decided that point. 
There is nothing in the resolution that indicates at all what shall be 
the character of reports to be made. The Chair can only rule upon 
the resolution as he has ruled already. 

Mr. CONGER. I hope then that this side of the Honse will do 
What they can to regain what they have lost. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I hope that we shall not come to a collision on 
this mattter. I suggest that this clause of the resolution be left out. 

Mr. HALE. If the gentleman reporting this resolution will omit 
the clause in reference to the committee sitting during the recess 
there will be no objection. 

Mr. TERRY. As to the 3 of getting members to serve on a 
subcommittee during the recess, that is a question with the gentle- 
men themselyes. If there are members of this House who can give 
their time between now and next December to this investigation, Í do 
not see why the House should object. 

Mr. BANNING. Let me say a word on this point, for I think there 
should be no misunderstanding. At the time of the adoption of the 
resolution under which we are now offering this report, the report 
had been agreed to together with the resolution which we now bring 
in. As to the remark of my friend from Maine [Mr. FRYE] abont 
this committee “throwing mud,” I do not think we have done much 
of that. Every report that we have made has been unanimous, 
signed by all the members of your side as well as ours. That is the 
case with this report. 

This is an investigation which we thought ought to be made. The 
men in these asylums are asking that it be made; and the mem- 
bers of the committee thonght they could best make the investiga- 
tion during the vacation. There is no partisanship in it. There is 
no disposition to use this investigation to make any political capital 
at all. Nobody ever thought of that—at least, I never did—until it 
was spoken of here this morning. At the time your side of the House 
agreed to this resolution they knew perfectly well that this report 
had been agreed to in the committee; so they must have fully un- 
derstood what would be its effect. The effect, as has been stated b 
the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. TxnRV, ] will only be to allow this 
invesugation to be made; and I do not think that my friend from 
Maine, who characterizes this as a “ mud-machine,” will find that we 
are throwing any mud which we onght not to throw. 

Mr. FRYE. Will my friend allow me a moment? 

Mr. BANNING, ‘Certainly. 
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Mr. FRYE. In the remark which the gentleman has just quoted 
I had no reference to this committee, but to opening the door to other 
committees which may do that. I have faith in this committee, and 
personally I have not the slighest objection to their conducting this 
investigation during the recess. My objection is only to opening the 
door to other committees. 

Mr. BANNING. I am obliged to the gentleman. I believe this 
committee has so conducted itself as not to deserve to be so character- 
ized. Its reports, as I have said, have always been unanimous. But, 
Mr. Speaker, this investigation ought not to be stopped now. If, as 
my colleague says, we should put it off until next winter, the session 
will be a short one, and this investigation will never be made. It is 
one that ought to be made. 

F McCRARY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a sugges- 
tion 

Mr. BANNING. Certainly. 

Mr. McCRARY. The gentleman from Ohio and every other gentle- 
man will remember that the resolution with regard to the presentation 
of reports of committees of investigations was adopted by the nnani- 
mous consent of allthe members of this Honse. The gentleman willalso 
recollect that every member on this side has continually protested 
against making any arrangement by which investigating committees 
should sit during the recess, Now, it must be perfectly apparent if 
the resolution which has been adopted is to be construed as givin 
the right to all these committees on bringing in a 2 ue of this kin 
to continue their sittings and their investigations through the com- 
ing recess, then every gentleman on this side of the House has been 
imposed upon and deceived by that resolution. We had no such 
thought; no gentleman here had any such expectation, and I think 
no gentleman on the other side of the House had any idea at the time 
the arrangement was made such a construction could be put upon it. 
I 5755 with the Chair; there seems to be nothing in the resolution 
itself : 

Mr. GARFIELD. Technically. 

Mr. McCRARY. Yes; nothing im the resolution itself technically 
which restricts or limits the character of the report; but I submit to 
gentlemen on the other side of the House that in good faith, in fair- 
ren they ought to concede when we unanimously consented to this 
resolution we did not intend to agree it should be so construed or 
could be so construed as to continue all these investigations during 
the coming recess, against which we have all protested whenever the 
question has been presented. 

Now, sir, so far as this particular matter is concerned, if the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. BANNING] will ask unanimous consent that 
this particular committee shall be allowed to sit during the recess, I 
do not know that sny gentleman here will object. -But when m; 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] puts it on the ground an 
claims it as a right under the resolution which we have all consented 
to, then I stand here to protest against it and to say we have never 
consented to it, and that we would have protested against it and re- 
sisted it if we could have dreamed for a moment that under the rules 
of the House such a construction could be claimed under it. 

Mr. BANNING. In answer to that I ought to say that I cannot see 
in all the gentleman has said any reason why we shonld not adopt 
this resolution under the agreement of the House, because, as I said 
before, the condition of this investigation was fully known to the 
other side of the House when the resolution itself was adopted. 

Mr.McCRARY. Then let the gentleman from Ohio ask unanimous 
consent for this icular committee to sit during the recess. 

Mr. BANNING, It had been agreed to, fully agreed to, before the 
resolution was adopted. 

Now, Mr, Speaker, as I have said before, if we do not investigate 
this during the vacation we cannot investigate it at all during this 
Congress. There are four of these asylums, one in Maine, one in Vir- 
ginia, one in Ohio, and one in Wisconsin. During the short session 
which is to come next winter it will be impossible to make the in- 
vestigation. tan- 

Mr. HALE. Let me say right here 

Mr. BANNING. In one minute. I do not think my friend will un- 
dertake to ent off this investigation now, especially wlien the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs have unanimously to it. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say that the objection which has been raised 
here has nothing whatever to do with the subject-matter which this 
committee specifically reports at this time. It only happens that 
what this side of the House believes is a wrong, which is being forced 
upon us, comes up in this form. If any other committee, no matter 
which it might have been, had come in and claimed under the-resolu- 
tion it was authorized to sit during the recess, after Congress had 
adjourned, we shonld have made the same opposition to it. It comes 
up in this manner, and I beg gentlemen to bear in mind, and I call 
attention to the fact, that it has nothing whatever to do with the 
subject-matter of this investigation. We do not object to this partic- 
ular inquiry. If these things ought to be looked into, we say God- 


y | speed to it. 


Mr. BANNING. Then let us do it. ; y 
Mr. HALE. There has been a long time in which the investigation 
might have been made. I think we ought to insist on our objection 


to allowing committees to sit during the recess. 
Mr. TERRY. I desire to say one word in reply to the gentleman 
from Maine. I asked unanimous consent the other day, before the 


resolution of Monday was passed, and he then objected to it. What 
avails the asking of unanimous consent now? 

Mr. RAND. If the gentleman is sincere, and I have no doubt 
he is, why need he seek to resort to the threat he makes of filibuster- 
ing against this resolution? Why not reserve the execution of the 
threat until we do introduce from this side of the House some propo- 
sition allowing to sit during the recess committees which are objec- 
tionable to them? They say in reference to this investigation they 
agree to it. There are other committees which might want, perhaps, 
to sit during the recess. f 

I recollect the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] himself, at 
the corresponding session of the previous Co; camo into the 
House and asked unanimous consent that the Appropriation Com- 
mittee might sit during the recess, and there was no objection to it. 

Mr. G TELD. I hope, on the same terms as then, the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will be allowed to come here in November and 
pe the appropriation bills. 

Mr. RAND. . The Committee on Appropriations had permission 
in the preceding Congress to sit during the recess without objection. 
Whatever is unobjectionable to gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, and this investigation is unobjectionable to them, let it be 

to, and let them make their objection when anything comes 
up which is offensive to them. Do not strike down this resolution 
which proposes to correct alleged abuses in the asylums for disabled 
volunteer soldiers. 

Mr. McCRARY. Why does the gentleman from Pennsylvania ob- 
ject to asking unanimous consent? Why does he claim it as the right 
of the committee under the resolution? 

Mr. RANDALL. Because the resolution, I claim and maintain, 
never did restrict the character of a report and never was intended 
to do 80. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I am inclined to think that if unanimous con- 
sent were @sked this side of the House would grant it. By so doin 
we would not commit ourselves to anything else. But if this is ask 
as a matter of right we will resist it to the because it is contrary 
to our understanding of the ent. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then you can take the responsibility of your ac- 
tion. 

Mr. GARFIELD. If the gentleman will limit the sittings of the 
committee to four weeks prior to the beginning of the next session, 
I think there will be no objection. 

Mr. BANNING. We did ask unanimous consent the other day, and 
the gentleman from Maine objected. 

r. HALE. I certainly did, because it involved the general prin- 
ciple and we had no explanation of what was covered by the request. 

e SPEAKER pro mee The Chair desires to say that this dis- 
cussion is proceeding only by unanimous consent. It has been al- 
lowed by the Chair with a view to some conclusion being arrived at; 
Le peg er direction the discussion has taken there seems to he no 

0 t. . 

. GARFIELD. I think I can make a proposition which the other 
side of the House will accept: That we authorize the committee to 
meet and make an investigation at any time within four weeks prior 
to the meeting of Congress at its next session. 

Cries of “ No!” “ seas 

RANDALL. That is letting the cat out of the bag. 

Mr. GARFIELD. What I have su; answers the objection 
which my friends on the other side have raised to the postponement 
of this investigation until next session, that sufficient time will not 
be allowed. 

Mr. RANDALL. That shows the cat under the meal. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I do not hesitate to say flatly and squarely that 
it is dishonorable and unmanly to continue these investigations dur- 
mee recess. 

r. RANDALL. When you say it is a dishonorable investigation 
you state what is incorrect. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I did not say it was a dishonorable investi 
tion. What I say is that it is partisan, unmanly, and dishonorable 
to continue these investigations during the recess. 

Mr. RANDALL. And you are untruthful in making that state- 
ment. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I think there is a way by which we can 

t out of this difficulty. I desire to make a 3 by which I 

wo can settle it easily. We have been here eight months, and 
during a great part of that time I sat on one of these investigating 
committees; and after seeing the efforts that are made—not by mem- 
bers 5 the committees, but by the slanderous rob penne ey come 
around an investigating committee and prompt an suggest e way 
1 innocent men's names shall Foose to their it and 
tress, as is well described by the poet: 

Tas slander filled her mouth with 

Slander, the foulest whelp of sin. Tae 

In whom this spirit entered was undone. 

His tongue was set on fire of hell, his heart 

Was black as death, his legs were faint with haste 

To pro the lie his soul had framed. 

Destroyed, 288 of Scie TO ahal, 

Broken! friendships, and the strife of brotherhoods. 

Yet did he spare his sleep, and hear the clock 

Number the midnight watches, on his bed, 

Devising mischief more; and early rose, 


And made most hellish meals of good men's names. 
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I say that rather than concede that we shall desert our posts, adjourn 
this Congress, and go home, and let committees go on and use as they 
see fit the names of innocent men—rather than do that, I will agree 
to sit right here in session. If it is necessary for the country to have 
more light on some subjects that we are n us go on 
and investigate them; and sit here at our posts until ember, not 
adjourning at all. If that is agreed to, I will never raise my voice in a 
word of complaint, but will stay here and help to do the public busi- 


ness. — 

But, gentlemen on the other side, you know you are taking advan- 
tage of us. Those og fa with whom I have conversed, and notably 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] who offered the resolution, 
knows very well that it was agreed to merely for the purpose of let- 
ting you bring in what you had found and nothing more. And I say 
to my api. a here in the minority that, rather than permit this 
thing to be done, we will resort to all the means which the rules per- 
mit the minority touse to prevent it, if we stay here until December. 

Mr. BANNING. Then when these soldiers want investigation you 
will not give it to them. 

Mr. W. N,of Iowa. Goon with the investigation now; but let 
us stay in session if all the investigating committeesare to sit, so that 
the er that arraigns a cititzen may be ready to hear when injus- 
tice is done him. 

Many members called for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro . The Chair will state that he can onl 
construe the rules as they read. He is nota party tothe . 
ing in one way or the other. There seems to have been some misap- 

rehension or some omission of reference to a particular case of this 

ind; but nosing whatever in the resolution, in the judgment of the 
Chair, can possibly exclude this report. Nevertheless he will leave 
that to the judgment of the House. Is it the opinion of the House 
that, under the order which has been read, the report which has been 
made by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TERRY] from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs is now in order? 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 88, noes 74. 

Mr. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. YEATES. I ask that the resolution of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs may be again read. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will gentlemen upon the other side of the House 
allow this report to come in by nnanimous consent waiving the ques- 
tion of its issibility under the rule adopted on Monday last 

Mr. HURLBUT. If the gentleman will allow me to ask that con- 
sent, I have no doubt it will be granted on this side of. the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think that can be done by unanimous consent, 
and we can thus save a deal of trouble. 

Mr. RANDALL. So as I am informed there is no other com- 
mittee that asks from the House the same privilege, and if there is 
a fight to be made upon this question it had better be made upon 
some report on which the two branches of the committee are divided. 

Mr. HURLBUT. I ask unanimous consent that the report be re- 
ceived and er 

Mr. SPRINGER. I trust unanimous consent will be given. 

No objection was made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is it the will of the House that further 
proceedings in this matter be dispensed with? The Chair hears no 
objection, and the yeas and nays will not be called. The report of 
the committee will now be read. 

The Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affhirs, to whom was referred, on March 9, 1876, the 
following resolution, to wit: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be, and they are hereby, di- 
rected to inquire into the management and control of the Soldiers' Home and the 
National Homo for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and report in writing thereon: 
also, what reform in such management should be made for the comfort and welfare 
of said soldiers "— 

leave to report: 
the committee have had the same under consideration, but by reason of the 
———- of business u their hands they have not been able to give the subject 
attention which they feel it merits. the letters that the committee have 
received from inmates of the homes, grave c of extra ce in expenditures 
are made, and in many instances that hardships and cruelties are practiced by the 
local authorities upon the inmates of the homes. But your committee have not 
had time to summon and examine the officers, and have found it impracticable 
during the present session to make a satisfactory inquiry into these matters; nor 
do they believe such examination practicable 3 7 through subcommittees, who 
shall be authorized to visit the several homes, and, by personal examination as well 
as by other evidence, fully investigate their management. Your commit tos there- 
fore ask that authority be conf upon them to continue their investigations dur- 
vacation; that they 3 subcommittees. to the several homes 
and inquire into and report upon their management and control, and what reforma- 
ton ia. taa same ia practicable, and report upon the same. The committee there- 
fore ask the adoption of the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Mili Affairs be, and they are hereby, au- 
thorized to continue their investigations into the management and control of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers during the vacation of Congress, 
and to ascertain what reforms in the same are necessary, and that said committee 
be authorized to make such investigations through subcommittees, who may visit 
said homes; and that such subcommittees be authorized to send for persona and 
papers, administer oaths, and do all such other acts as may be necessary for a full 
and complete inquiry into the management and control of said homes, and make 
due report of the same.” 


Mr. BANKS. Was unanimous consent asked of the House that this 
report should be received? . 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has been given. 
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Mr. McCRARY. I hope the Chair will state the conditions on 
which it has been given, so that there may be no mistake as to it here- 
after. 

Mr. BANKS. Was unanimous consent given that the committee 
should have the 3 of reporting this resolution? 

tem, 


The SPEAKE pore. It was; and that upon applications 
made both upon the right and left of the Chair. The Chair then put 
the question if there was objection, and no objection was made by the 
House; and the report therefore comes in by the unanimous consent 
of the House. 

Mr. RANDALL. Without waiving the respective rights on either 
side of the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No rights whatever are waived; the 
House simply by unanimous consent received the report and waived 
the previous proceedings. 

Mr. G. LD. I understood the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
8 rata there was no other investigating committee that wished 

privilege. 

Mr. McCRARY. I wish it to be distinctly understood that no con- 
struction of the rule has been given and that no right has been waived. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No right has been waived by either side. 

ey SPEAKER pro tempore. No right has been waived by either 
side. 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL, 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, intimated, as 
have no doubt he did in good faith, that there was no other investi- 
gating committee that would ask this privilege. 

Mr. RANDALL. I said what was true so far as my knowledge 
goes; I am not apprised that any other committee wish the privilege 
of 2 pone recess. 

Mr. TERRY. I suppose any application of that kind must stand 
upon its own merits? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Certainly. 

Mr. HALE, There is no waiving of any right. 

Mr. RANDALL. And whenever any other committee comes in and 
asks this privilege it will be for the House to determine whether they 
will grant that privilege, and if gentlemen opposite choose they can 
resort to the tam entary mode of filibustering to defeat it. 

Mr. CONGER. I understood the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RANDALL] to state distinctly to the House that no other com- 
mittee would ask this privilege? 

Mr. COX. 1 object to further debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must insist that any fur- 
ther discussion of this matter is out of order. What the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has said has been recorded as well as what other 
gentlemen have said. 

Mr. RANDALL. What I have said is on record. 

The question was taken upon agreeing to the report, and it was 


nee to. 
. TERRY moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I demand the regular order of business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House, by Mr. U. S. GRANT, jr., his Private Secretary, who 
also informed the House that the President had approved bills of the 
following titles: 

An act (H. R. No. 3963) to amend subsections 246 and 251 of section 
12 of an act entitled “An act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal ending June 30, 
1875, and for other ” approved June 23, 1874, and for other 
purposes, and section 3954 of the Revised Statutes; and 

An act (H. R. No. 3625) providing for the sale of the Osage ceded 
lands in Kansas to actual settlers. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
Am from the Senate, by Mr.Sympson, one of their clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had are a bill (S. No. 408) for the relief 


of Thomas F. Azpell, of the United States Army; in which he was 
directed to ask the concurrence of the House. 


THE VENEZUELAN MIXED COMMISSION. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a privileged report. I submit a report 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs ive to the Venezuelan 
mixed claims commission. 

Mr. PAGE. Is it a unanimous report ? y 

Mr. SPRINGER. The recommendation of the committee to the 
effect that the joint resolution which accompanies the report shall be 
passed is the unanimous report of the committee, but all the conclu- 
sions and arguments of the committee are not agreed to by all the 
committee. I will state, however, that the dissenting opinion of the 
minority of the committee is attached to the report of the majority. I 
desire that the report shall be either read to the House or printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. CONGER. Have the minority submitted their views ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. They are appended to the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unless there Wale the report 
will be printed in the RECORD. 


Mr. CONGER, I object to its being printed in the RECORD unless 
it is read in the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then let it be read. 

Mr. BANKS. It is a question for the House to determine whether 
it shall be read or not. 

Mr. N of Iowa. Does the report present any resolution for 
action 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that it does. 

Mr. KASSON. Task that the resolution accompanying the report 
be read, so that we may understand what we are called to vote upon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will read the joint resolu- 
tion recommended by the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution in reference to the payment of awards of the Venezuelan mixed 
commission. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, £e., That the President of the 
United States is hereby requested to withhold further demands —_ the Govern- 
on under the 
tary of State 
further payments to holders of certicates 

Congress shal] otherwise 


Mr. SPRINGER. It willtake about forty-five minutes to read this 
report. If the House will allow it to be printed in the RECORD 
without being read, I will make a brief exp tion which will ena- 
ble gentlemen to act intelligently upon the joint resolution. 

Mr. KASSON. Does the gentleman propose to have the joint reso- 
lution acted upon to-day ? 

Mr. SPRINGER, I do. 

Mr. KASSON. Then what useful purpose will be accomplished, so 
far as the members of this House are concerned, by having ‘his report 
printed in the RECORD? No one will be able to see it before to 
morrow. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want the reasons of the committee to go with 
the joint resolution and the action of the House upon it. 

Mr. KASSON. This report has already been ordered to be printed 
asadocument. The gentleman knows that we have often objected 
to encumbering the Recorp unnecessarily by the printing of docu- 
ments. There can be no reason for printing this report in the RECORD, 
if we are to act on this joint resolution now. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will ask if there is objection to having this 
report printed in the Recorp without being read? 

Mr. GONGER. I object. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I will ask that the report be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] having the floor, is entitled to have the report read 

Mr. KASSON. As a portion of his remarks, to come ont of his time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly; it will come ont of his 
time. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on Enrolled Bi 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill 
the following title; when the Speaker pro signed the same: 

An act (H. R. No. 4087) to continue the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to provide temporarily for the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A — from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had passed a joint resolution, in 


blac the concurrence of the House was requested, of the following 
titles: 
A joint resolution (S. No. 24) providing for the postponement of the 
Sah kokkin of the Army Regulations. 
THE VENEZUELAN MIXED COMMISSION. 


The House then resumed the consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in relation to the Venezuelan mixed 
commission, and the Clerk the reading of the report. 

At the expiration of one hour, the reading of the report not having 
been concluded, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, in the chair,) 
said: The time of the gentleman from Illinois My. BERINGER] has 


expired. 

“hie. MONROE. As it is desirable that the reading of this report 
shall be completed at this time, I will now claim the floor and yield 
sufficient of my time to enable the Clerk to conclude the reading of 
the report. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the report, which 
was as follows: 

The Committee to whom referred the of th 
Presidant of the United States, with accompanying correspondance, relatlag to the 
Venezuelan mixed commission, and also sundry memorials on that subject, 
had the same under consideration, have directed me to submit the following re- 


Previous to the year 1266 claims of American citizens against the Republic of 
Venezuela had been filed in the American legation at Caracas with the view of hav- 
ing them presented to the Venezuelan government for permet -owi to the dis- 
turbed condition of that government and its financial em ents, these claims 
had been disregarded. With the view of having all claims of American citizens 


against that republic adjudicated, a treaty was entered into Vonezuela 


and the United States, April 25, 1866, which treaty is set forth at length in the re- 
port of the evidence herewith transmitted. By the terms of this treaty all claims 
on the part of American citizens upon the government of Venezuela were to be 
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Aveust 11, 


submitted for examination and decision to a mixed commissi: 


of two 
States 


to proceed without — 8 examine the claims which may bave been presented to 


„ that thirty days’ extension m 
certificates, if necessary, on e decision of th ugpire e cases referred to kim- 


and 
so Condé was named in his stead. But he hos soon p 
examination of claims, for — which will be hereafter stated, and y José 


commissioni 
for Caracas, where he arrived about the 3d 


of the iza- 
tion of the commission. This date must be borne in mind from the fact that the 
commission was to conclude its labors in twelve mouths after its organization by 
the terms of the treaty. But, contrary to the provisions of the treaty, the com- 
mission concluded its labors iptly on the Sth day of August, 1868, having been 
in session from the time of the 5 the um and its complete or- 
ganization only three months and eighteen da: It is due, however, to the com- 
mission to state that it construed the date 
which Commissioners Guzman-Blanco and T 
the 30th of Angust, 1867, and proceeded to the e 
= as to the appointment of 


on, then the final 
tion of the year during which the commission was to sit. 
the fact that two claim: 
or not upon. on 
can commissioner to the United States and the termina’ 
tary Seward, in a letter printed in the inclosed 


the organization to be the date of the confirmation of the ron Frornir the umpire. 
The commission having urned on the 5th of A t, 1868, when less than 
four months had been devoted to the consideration of the claims for tho adjudica- 


tion of which it had been created, thereby violating one of the provisions of the 
treaty, this of itself is a strong ground for the setting aside of the awards, on ac- 
count of the failure of the commission to consider, on their merits, important 
claims pending at the time of its ſurnment. These claims were those of Will- 
jam H. As l, Flandigan, ey & Clark, and Henry Woodruff, of New 
York. It is also to be remarked that claimants, through their counsel, had been 
referred to a friend of the American commissioner, Talmage, who demanded one- 
half of them for the nominal service of ting them to the commission, which 
proposition was refused. Considering the equal division of the claims that were 
allowed between ontside parties, and that the claimants who refused to divide were 
pwr eg we haye a right to infer that the commission . 
by reason of the fact that the claimants declined to submit to the extortion 
demanded by the favorites of Mr. Talmage. It is also worthy of consideration 
that the Aspinwall and Woodruff claims, which were ignored, have evidence 
of erase Aye genuineness, if not of positive merit. The Aspinwall 
not disputed by the government of Venezuela, being the bonds of that government 
duly executed in pursuance of law, and the only question that could have been 
raised upon them was whetherthey were inte onal and were properly cognizable 
by this tribunal. The Woodruff claims were for property confiscated by the govern- 
ment of Venezuela and appropriated toits own use, and were the identical claims for 
the adjudication of which the mixed commission was created; but upon examina- 
tion it ap that the claims that were actually allowed by Commissioner Tal- 
mage and the umpire, as will hereafter be Mell pointed out, were in man 
8 . gad exaggerated in amounts, and in others devoid of merit and tain 
W. u 

It is somewhat remarkable that the American commissioner, whose duty it was 
to pass upon international claims, involving large sams of money and intricate 
questions of international law, as well as questions relating to the construction of 


contracts, statutes, and d have been a man havin qualifi- 
cations, selected without reference to the duties a in n „It oppears 
that he, at the time of his a tment, was a coal-broker o city of New York, 
and that he had been en in the constraction of gas-works in the city of Cara- 
cas, Venezuela ; that he hed litigation in Caracas, crowing out of his contract 
there, and was about to retarn to that country on his „ he be- 


came tho recipient of the appointment of commissioner. His own evidence before 
your committee shows that he was utterly devoid of qualifications necessary to a 
of his duties, and that he was ignorant of the simplest vee a 
es of Jaw. His conduct in reference to the 2 of umpire 
ned except upon the theory that no person should receive this sp- 
tment except one of his own eee He first endeavored to have eppointed 
. Rolandus, consul of the Netherlands at Caracas. This appointment was resisted 
by the Venezuelan commissioner, (Blanco.) In subsequent proceedings of the com- 
mission it appears that Rolandus was interested in a large claim, amounting to 
nearly half a million of dollars, which it was intended should be brought before 
the commission for its adjudication. The claim was afterward presented to the 
r ᷣ ᷣ V pab geai Commameee Tetons 
co, under instructions men to missioner Tal 
oa rpg og 
cas. pro was gnantly y Tal 
a of Rolandus insisted upon as an ultimatum, 
n of a 
All 


cannot 


ge bearing 
tocol for the rs Romer pga the umpire. He arrived at New York on the 23d day 
ent. 


ing it, is involved in much mystery. 
of 


evidence, ©, page 35,) says, “The Russian minister who appointed Machado in Wash- 
ington thout knowing him, and the governments of that and of this republic 
which accepted him as such third, and as judge of Jast sppeal, wore deceived, and 
that which is called a sentence is only the fruit of this fraud, and the treaty also 
was defrauded by which both governments to submit to an arbitration, and 
to a third, in case of ent, the settlement of these 2 

There has been much on this subject in the diplomatic correspondence 
between the two governments, and your committee have not thought it necessary 
to pass upon it at this time. It is sufficient for this inquiry that the Venezuelan 
government insists that 4 fraud was perpetrated in this respect, while our Gov- 
ernment has insisted that the appointment was regular and cry! made. 

Thomas N. Stilwell, of Indiana, eee Nanay 5 United States minister to 
Venezuela, arrived in Caracas in December, 1867. There went with him William 
P. Murray, his brother-in-law, who was attorney for certain claimants whose claims 
were to presented to the mixed commission. Mr. Murray, according to the, 
representations of s who were in Caracas at tho time, was variously. desig- 
nated as attorney for claimants and secretary of the American tion. 

Mr. Stilwell and Mr. Talmage, however, both deny that Mr. Murray ever acted 
in the latter capacity; but Mr. Muñoz y Castro states that Murray was represent- 
ed to his government as such. 

All claims, before being nted to the commission for its adjudication, wero 
uired to be filed in the American legation. 


ces in 
sums to be awarded by the commission, exceptina few cases, This amount of per- 
centage be oat 5 as especially aan as when it is considered that, ps gee 
torney was permitted to appear before the commission in any caso; that all claims 
to be presented to the commission were tiled, together with the 1 in the Amer- 
ican legation; and that all the professional services that could be required of an 
attorney in Caracas were the transmission of peers from the American legation to 
the commission, which sat in the samo city, not in the same building. The whole 
amount of awards in claims which Mr. Murray re 

statement before the Committee on Foreign A: 
9. — being about two-thirds of the 

cn 


ted, as ars from his 
3 
amount of all claims allowed by 


mission and the umpire, The other claimants not ted by Mr. Mnr- 
ray, as appears from the list of the awards published in evidence here, were 
represented by Mr. Talmage himself, so far as the services of an attorney in Car- 


acas were required. (See power of attorney of Whiton to Talinage.) 

It is charged by the government of Venezuela that Mr. Murray PORAN boasted 
that he had a monopoly of influence iu the presentation of claims their allow- 
ance by the commission; and while the statement is seep mre denied by Mr. 
yumay yos — record shows Heated 7 78 were peed the on ex- 
cept t w were represen: y Mr. Murray and Mr, Talmage, as attorne: 

the small claim of Mr. Lorenzo H. Finn, fox 


or attorney in fact, except, perha 
$10,000. ether he was equ to divide or not does not ap in the record. 

It also a) from the evidence of Mr. Mackie, attorney for William II. Aspin- 
wall, and Mr. Woodrnff, attorney for himself and Flanagan, Bradley & Clark, that 
these claimants refused the exaction of one-half demanded of them, and that their 
claims were not allowed, although they amounted to about half a million dollars, 
were in no way tainted with fraud and had every evidence of merit and genuineness. 

The conduct of Minister Stilwell in the pein ta deserves special mention. When 
he wasaddressed by Mr. Woodruff, in a letter transmitted to the logation the claims 
represented by Woodruff, Mr. Stilwell advised the appointment of an attorney to 

t him (Woodruff) in Caracas, while be mnst have known that, under the 
5 — established by the commission, no attorney was allowed to appear before it in 
behalf of any claimant. 

Mr. Stilwell was not confirmed as minister, and he returned to the United States 
some time in the month of June, 1868. 

It a from the evidence of Hon. MILTON S. Ronrxsox, a member of this 
House from the State of Indiana, (page 115,) that Stilwell died in 1874; that at the 
time of his appointment as minister to Caracas he was wholly insolvent, and had no 
means whatever that he could have invested in the certificates awarded by said 
commission. Butin the settlement of his estate and in winding up tho affairs of 
the national bank in Anderson, Indiana, it appeared that Stilwell had overdrawn 
his account in that bank, of which he was the president, to the amount of 150,000, 
and that he had deposited with the bank as collateral security for his overdrafts 
$80,400 in the Venezuelan certificates issued to claimants by this mixed commission. 

It also appears from Mr. Rosmyson’s testimony that Stilwell received this 0 
amount of certificates in consideration of the influence that he used as minister in 


$851,000. Half of this, or Birkel mig sep thereof, assuming that he received 
e © 


cent. on an SRPMS of 
of this, Stillwell's interest, would bo ip I 


easily accounted for in view of all the testimony in the case. 

The conduct of Commissioner Talmage in reference to the claim of Jacob Idler 
deserves a special mention in this connection. It appears from the papers on file 
in the De ent of State that the Idlerclaimants appointed William H. Whiton, 
of New York, as their attorney, and that Whiton was to retain one-third of all the 
amounts received by him for his services.. Mr. Whiton was not a lawyer, but —12 
resented himself to the Weder of Mr. Aspinwall as 3 Ls peculiar facili. 
ties” for having claims allowed by that commission. Mr. Whiton did not go to 

bat the claims represented by him in the hands of Commissioner 
Talmage, giving him a special power of attorney to withdraw from the commission 
and receipt for all claims a to the Idler parties. The power of attorney 
contains the following provision in addition to that above mentionod, namely: 

“Be it known, and know all men by these presents, that I, William Henry Whi- 
ton, of No. 111 Fulton street, New York, United States of America, for value re- 
ceived, have made, constitu’ and appointed, irrevocable, and by these 3 
do hereby make, constitute, and appoint, the Hon. David M. Talmage, of town 
of Flushing, Queens County, New York, United States of America, (United States 
commissioner upon said mixed commission in Venezuela,) my true and lawful at- 
torney, irrevocable, for me and in my name and stead to ask and receive from the 
said mixed commission, the government of Venezuela, or the United States Gov- 
ernment, all and every such award, certificate, or certificates as may be awarded, 

ven or granted by said mixed commission, for or on account of said claim 
or indebtedness, and every and all money, securities, or commodities 
as may be given or granted, d or to be paid, by the government of 
Venezuela or the Government of the United States on account of said claim, or by 
said award or awards, or certificate or certificates, from timo to time, as tho same 
shall become due and payable, and on receipt thereof to him, sign and deliver ac- 
quittances or other sufficient discharges for the same for me or in my name, or in 
tho name of Sophia Idler, administratrix of the estate of Jacob Idler, deceased, to 
do all lawful acts and things whatsoever in and concerning the premises as fully 
in every respect as I myself might or could do if personally present, and the at- 
torney or attorneys under him for the purpose aforesaid to make, and at his pleas- 
uro to revoke, hereby ratifying and coutirming all whatsoover my said atturney or 


such sums of 
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substitutes shall Pmy name or in the name of the said administratrix lawfully do 
by virtue of these presents.” 

In the statement made by Mr. Talmage, and sworn to by him, and laid before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, under date of April 
25, 1870, to be found in report No. 79, second session Forty-first Congress, page 7, 
he uses this lan e: 

„The attorney of the heirs of Jacob Idler be first claim presented) 8 
before the commission and offered to file the claim for consideration. To this the 
Venezuelan commissioner objected, and refused to allow any claim to be received 

or to be considered by the commission except when offered directly by the t- 
- ive governments, or through the United S legation at Caracas, or to allow claim- 
ants to e before the commission in person or by attorney.“ 

The attorney mentioned in this statement was no other than Mr. Talmage him- 
self, as isevident from the power of attorney of Whitton to him, and from the 
fact that he, as attorney, appears upon the record as withdrawing the certifi- 
cates awarded to the Idler ts amounting to the sum of 14, and from 
tho further fact that there was no other person in Caracas ever authorized to act 


the evidence of Mr. Orth, he was the owner to a large 
awarded to this commission, his conduct is such as to taint the award in the claim 
with frand, and this of itself is a sufficient reason for the setting aside of the find- 
gy ob the commission and the granting of a rehearing of the claims. 

ut this is not all. Soon after Mr. Talmage’s return to the United States after 
the adjournment of the commission, he continued to act as the attorney of the Idler 
claimants, for bed pad oor of 9 a recognition by the Government of the 
United States of the validity of the findings of the commission ; and, as such attor- 
ney, he states in his own evidence that he received from them in and about his at- 
tention to their claim at Washington and to vindicate the integrity of the commis- 
sion the sum of nearly $15,000. Notwithstanding he was the paid attorney of these 
pe he appended to his statement before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 

e House o 9 — in April, 1870, an affidavit duly sworn to and sub- 
P,! ] vobuntseity Froni As gt DADE A 

I have tten the foregoing volun con ons 0 5 
and now proceed to make 8 to the 5 therein made, that claimants 
may have the benefit thereof as we ees the government of Venezuela seeking to set 
aside the awards of the commission.” 

This solemn statement made, as he ayers, “ voluntarily from considerations of 
public policy,” while, in fact, he was acting in the capacity of a paid lobbyist, will 
only establish, in the estimation of all honorable men, his utter disre; of the 
obligations of an oath and his unfitness for the high position which he had prosti- 
tu The admission Tal that he was under pay of the Idler claim- 


wn on his cross-exam- 


a) 
mitted a pins bo of his connection with the mixed commission. egram 
been sent to him inviting him to appear beforo the committee, but it was never de- 
livered to him, and his ap) ce at the time was voluntary, as he had not been 
served or officially notified to appear before your committee. While in 5 of 
Washington, on the 22d of June, the da his examination, he was served by a 
summons issued from the district court of the District of Colambia in a suit insti- 
tuted absings him in that court. 5 — his return to New York City, Mr. re 
appeared before a commissioner authorized to administer oaths an: take acknowl- 
— for the District of Columbia in that city, and made oath that he was in 
attendance before the Committee on Foreign A of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States as a witness under subpana at the time he was served 
with a process in that ease, and that he had no other or further business in the 
District of Columbia except as a witness in obedience to said sub ‘This af- 
fidavit, B piema with his plea to jurisdiction of tho court, will be found in the 
printed evidence in this case, 

This fact is stated for the Taros of showing that Mr, Talmage has no 
whatever for the solemnity of an oath. Mr. Talmage’s e. on was not con- 
cluded on the 22d, but continued by your committee to be resumed on the follow- 
ing day. Without the consent of the committee, or without having been discharged 
from further ee he left the city for New York, having that night addressed 
a letter to a member of the committee stating in substance that he had volunta- 
rily appeared before the 5 desiring to refresh his memory in refer- 
ence to the facts concerning which he was interrogated by the examination of pa- 
pers in his possession in New York, he had returned to that city for that pu 
and would return to Washington as soon as possible and complete the examination. 
On the following day he addressed a further letter, in which he stated that on ex- 
amination of papers in his possession he found that he was mistaken in one par- 
ticular at oak na desired to correct his 8 given on the ved revious, Eo 
far as to say that on some of the certificates he did indirectly coll © 7 per cent. 
pe by the State ts angs which fact he had denied at the time he was before 

e committee. He furtherstated that he hoped to be able to put the committee in 

on of all the facts necessary for a clear understanding of the matter under 
consideration. Your committee awaited his return in vain until the 17th day of 
July, when a Cirera for his appearance was issued. This subpœna was returned 
July 25, with this indorsement ef ys deputy sergeant-at-arms in New York: 
Have been unable to find Mr. D. M. Talmage. Is said to have gone to Washing- 
ton, en route for San Francisco.” But he Has not reported to your committee, 

These facts are stated for the purpose of showing that your committee has 
offered every facility to Mr. Talmage and others interested with him to ap be- 
fore the committee and vindicate their conduct. In view of all the facts above set 
forth in reference’ to Commissioner 


CLAIM OF W. k. MILLER. 


First. William E. Miller, claiming to be a citizen of the United States, filed a 
claim before the mixed commission amounting to $20,000. This claim grew out of 
an assanlt and battery upon Miller, as is all „ by one Malansini, in the city of 
Caracas, in the month of April, 1864. Millers petition, not sworn to, however, 
claimed $10,000 on account of the assault and battery and $10,000 on account of loss 
of business by having to close his store in Caracas and sacrifice his property in that 


city, and compelled to return to the United States out of fear of further assaults 
from Malansini. There is nothing in the record to show the nationality of Malan- 
sini, but it was stated in the diplomatic correspondence that he was an Italian. 
The claimant alleges head bg was denied him by the authorities of Venezuela 
in failing to arrest and punish Malansini, and hence presented bis claim before the 
mixed commission against the government of Venezuela. Two er parteaflidavits, 
sworn to before Minister Stilwell, were filed in this case, and upon these ex parte 
aflidavits Commissioner T awarded to the claimant $11,500. The Venezue- 
lan commissioner dissented, and the umpire approved theaward. There is no proof 
in the case that Miller was an American Een or that he was not in fault in 
provoking the assault and battery by Malansini, or that he sustained any specific 
jamages to his pro . No invoice was made showing the value of his propert A 
how much he sacri or what kind of po it was. The allegation 02 
that Miller was in dread of his life, and could get no i 
tion from the authorities; that he sacrificed his broke u 
left the republic; that his losses were very the sale of the goods. No affi- 
davit even was filed by Miller, but the claim is presented by his attorney, and sworn 
to by him and a woman in the city of Caracas. The attorney swore that he met 
Miller in the city of New York a year after the ou! when he complained of 
bruises and injuries received at the hands of Malansini, and declared that he had 
never recovered from those injuries. Upon such hearsay and ew parte evidence the 
claim was allowed. The amount awarded was not large, yet the utter 3 
of the evidence in the case, and the further fact that it was a mero case of U 
and battery between a citizen of one country and that of another, should have pre- 
cluded its consideration. That such a claim should become a proper subject for 
international arbitration seems to your committee the height of absurdity, 


CLAIM OF MRS. WILLET. 


Second. The claim of Clementia Ramirez de Willet deserves especial mention. 
This claim was adjudicated by the authorities of the Venezuelan 7 in 
1863, with the full assent of the claimants, and the whole amount o grees yom sus- 
tained by Willet was fixed at $6,698.66. Of this amount, $1,231 were paid at the 
time, and a warrant on the treasury wasissued for the balance. This treasury war- 
rant, remaining outstanding and unpaid at the time of the organization of the mixed 
commission, and Mrs. Willet, the widow of the deceased claimant, having applied 
to Minister Stilwell for his good offices in her behalf, his brother-in-law, Murray, 
appears on the scene as attorney for the claimant. After taking a power of attor- 
ney from her, in which two-fifths of the amount to be awarded was to inure to him, 
Mr. Maray 8 the petition and ez parte affidavits upon which the claim was 
adjudicated, and laid the case before the commission. Increasing with age, and 
under the skillfal manipulations of counsel, the claim of %,467.66, the amount 
which remained due to Mrs. Willet, assumed the magnificent proportions of an in- 
ternational demand for $159,791.07. 

Commissioner T: gravely considered this important case, and held thatsuf- 
ficient proof was wan as to $1,415.38 of this claim, and dedu that amount 
allowed to the claimant $149,375.60. Theumpire, in the exercise of his judicial dis- 
cretion, had further doubts as to sundry items in this bill, and hence reduced the 
award to $148,000, which amount he allowed. Among the items allowed in this case 
was one of $55,021.34 for profits that the deceased, Willet, would have made in his 
mercantile pursuits had not the war interrupted his business and the troops occu- 
pied his store-house for a barracks. The basis for estimating these profits was 1} 

r cent, per month on the visionary capital invested in the business. Another 

tem in the case amounting to $5,467.66, the only meritorious part of the whole 
claim, being the amount of the treasury warrant, was allowed to the claimant with-, 
out Ng deduetion on this account from the gate losses, which òm- 
braced it also; the effect of which was that the 3 conceding the justice of 
her claim, was paid this amount twice. 

But this was too small a matter to arrest the attention of either Commissioner 
Talmage or the umpire, The items upon which this claim was allowed, the decis- 
jon of Commissioner Villafané thereon, and an able exposé of the fraud by Mr. Paul, 
the chargé d'affaires of Venezuela, will appear in the printed evidence. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Murray was present in Caracas from the organization of the 
commission until its adjournment, he having returned to the United States with 
‘Talmage, yet it was necessary for him to givé Talmage a power of attorney to with- 
draw the certificates from the commission. There can be but one ex 
tion of this proceeding. and that is that Talmage was himself interested im the 
rind and that he required this authority in order that his share might be retained 

y. 
CLAIMS OF BEALES, NOBLES & GARRISON. 


Third. The next case to which your committee would direct attention is the claim 
of Beales, Nobles & on account of which there was awarded to the claim. 
ants, by missioner Tal the sum of three hundred and fifty-one thousand 


one handred and fifty hard dollars. The Venezuelan commissioner dissented, and 
the case went to the umpire, who reduced Commissioner Talmage's decision and 
vo an award in the smn of $250,000. This case grew out of two contracts between 
les and Nobles on the one and the consul of Venezuela at New York on 
the other part, the consul acting under the revolutionary authority of José An- 
tonio Paez, who styled himself “the supreme chief of the republic.” The contract- 
ing parties on the of Venezuela were utterly irresponsible, and had no power 
whatever to bind that government. Paez was a dictator who overthrew for a few 
months the constitutional government of Venezuela, and during his dictatorship 
caused the contracts in question to be executed. revolutionary government 
was overthrown on the 22d day of April, 1863, in less than a year from its pretended 
institution, and upon the constitutional government 8 ain its legitimate 
functions the contracts in question were annulled, as well as all other acts of the 
dictatorial government. The Beales contracts were annulled within two months 
after their execution. They were executed in New York, by the Venezuelan consul, 
on the Ist and 5th days of May, 1863, which was actually sight days after the Paez 
88 had been overthrown, Hence they were utterly void for wunt of author- 
ty to execute them. The Paez government was not recognized by other govern- 
ments, and especially was not recognized by the Government of the United States. 
The first contract provided for the establishment of aline of mail steamers between 
New York and La Guayra, a sea-port of Venezuela, to continue for thirty years. 
During the first three years of this contract.it was provided that $50,000 a year 
should be paid as a subsidy, in monthly installments, to be deducted from the 40 
per cent. duty belonging to the government of Ve on the imports and ex- 
ports shipped by these steamers. But if sufficient duties were not collected, the 
overnment of Venezuela was not obliged to pay the difference; after the expira- 
of three years a subsidy of $30,000 was to be paid in the same manner, 

The otber contract obligated the claimants to maintain “a continual stream of 
E emigrants and citizens of the Uniteil States, with the principal purpose 
of cultivating cotton.” This contract was to ruu for ten years, aud the claimants 
were to have large tracts of land to be bestowed upon the emigrants, and the right 
to claim 82 per capita from the government on cach emigrant. Aud as a further 
inducement to emigration, the government of Venezuela was to give annually as 
many tons of guano as might be equal to the tonnage of ships carrying twenty-tive 
or more emigrants. It will be seen that by the terms of these two contracts the 
amount of the subsidy, although fixed at a nominal sum in each case, a en- 
tirely upon the amount of business transacted by the ships and the number of emi- 
eg brought into the country. If there were no ships employed, there would 

ve been no tariff duties, out of which the subsidy was alone to be paid. And the 
same rule applied to the emigration contract. 
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But the contracts each contained a provision as follows: 
“An usable condition of this contract is, and it is here 


the other to be 


dered as a Judgment issued by authority after due trial, and 
shall have no appeal whatever; and therefore this contract shall 
pretext or reason whatever, be cause for auy international clai 

This provision, incorporated in both contracts, is too plain to admit of any doubt 
ead pring weer Leaving out of the question al the merits of this case 
—if it can be to have any merits at all—it is a fact which cannot be ited 
by any intelligent or honest person that the mixed had no 
W ver to hear and pass upon this claim. 

Commissioner Talmage filed a written opinion in this case, in Which he passed 
over as a matter of the smallest significance the question of jurisdiction which was 
raised by the Venezuelan commissioner, The question of jurisdiction had been 
raised in thie case at the very cutest, nad Coummiusloner Talasge said that the con- 
tracts required only “doubts, difficulties, or misunderstandings” to be arbitrated 
as stated therein, but the question of the annulment of the contract was a different 
matter. The umpire sustained this view. Talmage passed upon 
merits, and, by a rale for the 

es more of the ludicrous than of a judicial determination, did not hesitate to 
the amount to be recovered the claimants at the enormous sum of $351,150. 
This included the items in schedules “A” and “ B,” to be found in the printed evi- 
dence, save a trifling reduction in the amount which Beales and Nobles claimed in 
their estimate of their e incurred in working up the contract. There was 
no evidence in the case whatever to show the amount of import and export duties 
collected at any bea Prarie vo’ La Guayra, nor was there any evidence to show 
the number of 2 ange would En bo brought to that country. The 
claimants stated in petition that eved they could procure a certain 
number of immigrants annually, and upon this “belief,” unsupported by evidence 
of any kind, Commissioner e awarded $30,000 on this account—disregarding 
wholly the provision of the contract, which required that the subsidy should be 
paid only from a portion of the duties on imports and carried 1 ba claim- 
ants’ ships, and 1. such duties aro insufficient to meet the amount of subsidy 
the government shall not make up the deficit. 

Mf. Talmage, in absence of all proof on this subject, held that claimants 
were entitled to the full amount of the subsid up to the time of the rendition of 
this judgment; and, in the spirit of “ com * generously a the sum of 

amoun 


reveals t a large 
ositions of both law and fact, is copied 
„two documents were eviden tten b person. 

This opinion will be found in the printed evidence, and the portions of it in 
brackets are identical with portions of the claimant's tion. attorney of 
this claim was William P. Murray, the brother. in law of Minister — beloan ‘The 
amonnt of his fees is not stated, but his arrangements with his clients were un- 
doubtedly of the most liberal character. His power of attorney authorizes him to 
“distribute 233 of such sums according to any business paar tego he ma: 
have made, but strictly within the limits laid down in the instructions which 
been given from time to time. ie) provision is found in a supplemental power of 
attorney, which is dated June 22, 1868, about six weeks prior to the final adjourn- 
ment of the commission. In what manner portions of award were distributed 
ents ” can only be explained by refer- 


the same 


according to Murray's “bi 
ence to the testimony of Mr. Robinson, of Indiana, wherein is indicated the manner 
in which the “ di " was made. 


CLAIM OF CAPTAIN JOHN CLARK. 


Fourth. To Captain John Clark there was awarded by the 
$102,000. This claim grew ont of Captain Clark's ns 
tho war between the da Oriental 


umpire the sum of 
operations in the year 1817 in 
public (Paraguay) and Spain and Portugal; 


rizes of the vessels of both * and Portugal, governm 
niea States were at 3 November, 1818, Captain Clark captured the 
Spanish brig Medea, end afterward captured the Portuguese ship Queen of the 
Seas. The cargo of the latter, mvoiced at $84,000, was transferred on the high seas 
to the American ship Good Return, to be taken to the United States for condemna- 
tion. At that time the present Pe omy of Venezuela, New Granada, and Ecua- 
dor were embraced in the ublic of Colombia. Commodore Jolly, of the Co- 
lombian navy, tured the Medea and the Good Return, and took them into a 
Colombian port for condemnation, thus depriving Captain Clark of his prizes. 
Commodore Jolly demanded a ransom of $28,000 for the of the Good Return, 
and in default of its payment, the cargo was sold for $26,000, and the money sent to 
Colombia as prize of wer. pon the dissolution of the Columbian con 2 
st which Captain Clark had preferred a claim for indemnity, the liabilities o: 
confederation were adjusted so as to be borne in certain proportions by New 
Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador. Captain Clark renewed his claim against each 
of these governments, in proportion to their respective liabilities, being about one- 


third to each government. pursuance of the between the United States 
and the repu of New Granada, September 10, 1°57, a mixed on was 
created to te claims of American citizens against that blic. The de- 


cision of the umpire of that commission, on the claim of Captain Clark, not being 
agreeable to New G: another convention was concluded on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1864, with Sir Frederick Brace as umpire. - The claim of Captain Clark was 
. t before the commission for adjudication, or at 1 that part of it 
which be should be paid by New Granada. 

Sir Frederick Bruce held that as the vessels by Clark were captured as 
prizes under the authority of the Orientai flag, that country alone could make the 
claim for indemnity. The claim was therefore greys "Lhe moiety of Captain 
Clark's claim, growing out of these captures, which fell to the lot of Ecuador, was 
presented to that government. In November, 1862, a convention was concluded 
creating a mixed commission for the of adjudicating the claims of Ameri- 
can citizens against Ecuador. Mr. erick Hassaurek, of Ohio, was appointed 
commissioner on the part of the United States. In passing upon Captain Clark’s 
claim, presented the government of Ecuador, Mr Fisssaarek held— 

“That Captain John Clark, not only in what he did, but also in the manner of 
doing it, violated the laws of his country, whose intervention he invokes in 
order to reap the benefit of his wes? but that he oaght not to derive advan 
from his own fault, for no one dioui better his condition through his crimes, 

* having made himself worthy of being punished and prosecuted as a pirate. That 
his government could not offer a prenten to evil-doers in the violation of its laws 
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and treaties, for then would all penal laws be without object, if their transgressions 
were to afford advantages to the offenders instead of spouting" 
Thus, by the decisions of Sir Frederick Brace in the New Granadian quota and 
that of Mr. Hassaurek in the Ecuadorial proposan the claim of Captain Clark 
growing out of his captures, so far as the liability on the part of those two govern- 
ments was concerned, was held to have no merit whatever. But Captain Clark's 
heirs came before the Venezuelan mixed commission in 1868 and presented their 
claim against Venezuela for the 88 which that government assamed of 
the liabilities of the republic of Colombia. Commissioner Talmage and the umpire 
recognized the validity of Captain Clark's claim t Venezuela and awarded 
him the sum of $102,000. Ei the decisions of Sir Frederick Bruce and Mr. 
Hassaurek in the cases against New Granada and Ecuador should be disregarded 
3 Government or else that allowed by the Veneznelan commission against 
t government should be set aside. The claim is precisely the same in all the 
cases of each government, if liable at all, being liable only for its proportion thereof. 
But there is this pe xe in Captain Clark's claim inst Venemusla The 
American legation had so demanded of Venezuela its payment that in 1953 
the government of Venezuela acceded to tain Clark's demand, and allowed him 
the sum of $94,347, payable in four annual installments, as full indemnity for the 
pana argia 7i Ae berarki Jolly of Captain N rizes, ee 3 
with — è government o; enezuela agains! 
the injustice of the demand. But it Bat that the executor of Clark, to whom the 
d, committed a fraud upon the heirs in his settlement with them, 
e attorney of Clark's heirs instituted a suit in the Venezuelan courts 
the executor of the estate to recover the moneys withheld, bat not succeed- 
ing in the local courts as speedily as he desired, (the proof being that the executor 
had been lost at sea, and had not resided in Venezuela for five years.) he withdrew 
the case from the Venezuelan courts, filed it before the mixed commission, where 
the umpire allowed him to recover. the sum of $102,000. Certificates were issued 


‘by the commission to Clark's heirs for this sum of money, thus paying him again 


on account of the Venezuelan portion of his 5 

Your committee are unable to find in the record of Clark's case before the mixed 
commission one single element of justice. If the claim had not already been 
once, as it had been, the decisions by Sir Frederick Bruce and Mr. Hassaurek in 
in the cases nst New Granada and Ecuador, which lay down the rule of law 
which should have governed in the adjudication of the Venezuelan 
have excluded Captain Clark's claim from à favorable sajatos tion before t 
ezuelan commission. In this case a double fraud has perpetrated. In the 
first place, the claim was unjust, and on that account should not have been paid. 
In the second place, it had been paid once, and should not have been the basis of 


CLAIM OF JACOB IDLER'S HEIRS. 


Fifth. The largest claim in amount which was awarded by the umpire of the 
JJC! tn tel sous tes Taine MA SMIO be AOA oes 
aw: n this case the Idler ap 8 wer 
of attorney, William H. Whiton, of New York, as their attorney ia Tact, — ro- 
ceived one-third of the amount to be awarded for his services. Mr. Whiton ap- 

madge his attorney to withdraw from the commirsion the corti 
t be issued. The power of attorney to Talmage contained the 
furthe * which have already been referred to in this report, giving him 
full authority as attorney in the premises. In view of this fact, it is difficnit to 
consider seriously any decision that he may have made in the case. Tho Idler 
claim grew out of supplies furnished to the old Colombian confederacy in the year 
1817, duting the war of that republic for independence, Idler, in his life-time, had 
instituted a suit in the Venezuelan courts after the dissolution of the Colombian 
confederacy, and there had heen allowed him by one decision the sam of $70,520.11, 
This decision of the court of Venezuela was subsequently reversed, and ponding 
further litigation Idler abandoned his case and left the country, without ut- 
ing it to a final hearing. The government of Venezuela, Idler himself, and his 
hi regarded the mattor as long since abandoned. After a lapse of over thirty 
years, the claim was revived on the assembling of the Venezuelan mixed commis- 
sion at Caracas. It is worthy of remark, in this connection, that neither this claim 
nor that of Beales, Nobles & Garrison appeared in the schedule of claims which 
m Was or- 


r facilities 
ving claims allowed before it, it would be an easy matter 
udicated. Commissioner T o, in the case of Jacob 

sum of $70,520.11, which one of the tribunals of Vene- 

d due to Idler, was still due and payable to his heirs, 
notwithstanding the decision of that court had been rev: the canse remanded, 
and litigation in the courts abandoned for over a K of a century. But the 
principal sum would not satisfy Commissioner T; in this case, acting as he 
was in the double capacity of attorney and judge. He that the claimants were 
not only entitled to receive the principal, but $182,294 as interest, fixing the aggre- 
gate of his award at the enormous sum of $252,814. Upon what principle of law or 
equity this case was decided it is not necessary to discuss; that this claim could 
have — the subject of international arbitration is contrary to woll- established 
principles. Idler was a citizen of the United States, it is true, but he entered into 
contracts with + government in time of war, and made his contracts subject to all 
the uncertainties of the situation. After the war was over he proceeded to adjust 
the balance dne him in the y way pointed out, namely, by the institution of pro- 
ceedings in the local courts. ese courts furnished him his only means of redress. 
forum and the courts having taken jurisdiction of his 


Having chosen that he 
was bound to prosecute his case to the final court of appeal in that country. Not 
ha done so, it is impossible to determine whether justice was denied him or 


not. will be that this case is set down as No. 1" on the docket. Mr, Tal- 
mage, as attorney for the claimants, appeared before the commission, according > 
to own statement, and this case upon the immediate consideration of the 
Venezuelan er. Commissioner Coudé protested, saying that he could 
not decide a case of 80 much importance in the five days allowed for its considcra- 
tion, and asked for further time. This was refused him, whereupon he 8 
and declined to have any further connection with the commission, Mr. Villaf: 
having been J as his successor, the case went to the umpire, who inno- 
Saar ont that it was too complicated for him to enter into an analysis of its 
de He adjadged that the amounts had been estimated correctly and approved 
the decision of the American commissioner. (See 8 correspondence of J. 
J. Paul, chargé d'affaires of Venezuela accredited to the United States.) 

DEIGGS vs. MARIXO. =“ 

But two other cases remain which were decided by the umpire, peng 8 the case 
of Seth Dri for denial of justice, for which he was allowed by the umpire 
$35,000, and also the case of the same for overcharge of interest, amounting to 
21,908,000. The denial of justice alleged by Mr. Driggs grew out of his failure to 
recover a jndgment st the heirs of General Santiago Marino. The case ro- 
mained in the courts for several y and in 1859 was decided against Driggs, and 
he was condemned 5 which he did. Driggs appealed from this de- 
cision, and, without further 1 abandonod it, and addressed him- 
self to the more easy tribunai for o ing justice under difficulties, to wit, the 
Venezuelan mixed com i Here ho found himself in the house of his friends. 
The American commissioner and the um) having determined that he was en- 
titled to recover against Venezuela what he bad failed to recover against Marino, 
uamely, a judgment for $35,000, the ease for overcharge of interest which he was 
allowed is of So small an amount as not to be worthy of investigation. 
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CONCLUSION. : 


This résumé of the cases decided by the mixed commission embraces all that 
went before the umpire, and which on his decision. The total amount 
awarded by the two commissioners was $459,188.07. The total amount awarded by 
the umpire was po the total awards aggregati Aa tpt On a carefu 
examination of each and every one of the cases decided by the umpire, your com- 


mittee have failed to discover a single award which is justified by the law or the 
evidence. Not one of these awards which were adjudged to be paid out of the im- 
poverished resources of that republic, amounting to nearly „000, is of such a 


character, when the merits of each case is fairly considered and understood, as en- 
titles it to any consideration whatever. Now that the fraudulent character of these 
claims is far 1 our Government cannot, consistently with national honor and 
that fair dealing which should always characterize the conduct of stronger govern- 
ments toward weaker ones, insist further upon their payment. But in view of the 
fact that these awards were made by a commission in pursuance of 4 treaty between 
the two ments, it may be asked whetber the findings of the com on can 
be set aside and a rehearing of the cases allowed without prejadice to claimants or 
to either of the respective governments. Me this point the law of nations is well 
settled. Vattel (page 277) says: The faith of treaties should be religiously ob- 
served, If, however, the 33 by pronouncing sentence, evidently 

and unreasonable, should forfeit the with which they were invested, 
should deserve no attention.” 

licable to the question under consideration. It is also 
ional honor and every ras id of justice and equity. 
be more “unjust and unreasonable ” than the decisions of the umpire 
ai ange above referred to? The judgment in them should deserve no atten 


just, 


CONGRESSIONAT, ACTION. 


Since the adjournment of the mixed commission and the report of its - 
ings to the respective governments, the government of Venezuela has continued to 
protest against the awards made by the umpire, and through its diplomatic repre- 
sentatives has earnestly implored this Government to set aside such awards and 
permit a rehearing of those cases. Upon the mere suggestion to our Government 
that one or more of our officials connected with an international arbitration should 
have been actuated by corrupt motives, to the injury, if not to the rob! , of the 
treasury of another government, it would seem that the most prompt and efficient 
measures would have instituted in order to a thorough investigation of the 
matter. Our State Department has referred the diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween the two governments to Congress, from time to time, beginning with the For- 
tieth Congress and continuing to the present time. This dip'omatic correspon- 
dence always bearing the some complaint, and alleging corruption and — 
against the American minister and the commissioner, and charging and endeavor- 
ing to demonstrate the fraudulent and groundless character of the claims a ed 
by the umpire, having been referred to the respective committees of the Senate 
and of the House on Foreign Affairs, there was n partial investigation of rope 


com: ts on the part of Venezuela before the Committees on 
the Forty-first Con At the second session of that Congress Mr. Talmage ap- 
peared before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa’ 


tives, 
on the 14th of April, 1870, on “ behalf of the United States 1 as 7 
from the records of the committee, and made a brief statement in ion 
fis connection with the Venezuelan mixed commission. 

The „ 5 was investi by the committees of the two Houses on foreign 
affairs, and on the ist of June, 1870, a joint resolution was reported to the House, 
which, after reciting in the preamble the organization and adjudications of the com- 
mission, provides as follows: 

“That the adjudication of claims by said commission, pursuant to the terms of 

convention, is here! as final and conclusive, and to be held as 
valid and subsis against the egy of Venezuela; and for ane purpose of en- 
forcing the collection and 3 of the ums ot money so awarded the President 
is hereby authorized and to make demand upon the republic of Venezuela 
payment; and in case of noglect or sal to make such payment, 

that he employ such portion of the naval and Le Huge as may be necessary in 
his tomy ery to secure the faithful performance of the terms of said convention.” 
is joint resolution was not pressed to a passage at that session of Congress. 
Nothing seems to have been done in the matter other than this by the Forty-first 


Congress. At the Forty-second Congress, however, d the second session, the 
matter was again referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Mr. Packard, of 
Indiana, a member of that committee, had the under consid and 


made a careful examination of the complaint of Venezuela against the of 
the commission and their awards. 
On the 7th of March, 1872, he submitted a report on the subject, in which he 


says: 

x Your committee have examined this testimony, and cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that it shows reasonable ground for complaint on the part of the rnment 
of Venezuela and the claimants whose cases were adjudicated before the tribunal, 
These complaints are of the following tenor: That powers of attorney were given 
in some of the cases to the American commissioner, and he received pecuniary com- 
pensation for executing the same; that an 5555 existed between the 
American commissioner, the umpire, and Mr. Wil P. Murray, who was the attor- 
ney of sundry claimants, and was also represented as being the secre of legation, 
all the claims having to pass through his hands ; and that the said William P. Mur- 
ray received from the tribunal of arbitration certificates to the amount, in most 
cases, of one-half the sum allowed to the claimants. This last ground of complaint 
is common to the Venezuelan government and to the claimants, who earnestly re- 
quest the passage of n joint resolution to authorize the President to call in all the 
certificates issued by the commission, so as to defeat any payment to those whom 
the memorialists consider fraudulent holders.” 

In yiew of all the circumstances which the committee then carefully considered 
they were of the opinion that the President should be directed to suspend pay- 
ment on the certificates of the award now outstanding, and that he be authorized 
to enter into negotiations with the government of Venezuela for a rehearing of the 
claims passed upon by the tribunal of arbitration, and they recommended the 

of the bill which accompanied the report. This bill (No. 1859) was read a first 
and second time and recommitted to the committee, from which it was never re- 
ported. It provided for carrying out the recommendations of the committee as 
stated in the report. At the third session of the Forty-second Congress, which as- 
sembled in December, 1872, the matter was again under consideration. On the 16th 
of December Mr. Packard, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported “a 
bill to enforce the ry taper] of the convention with Venezuela, April 25, 1866, 
and the payment of the yer pet claims.” This bill as reported was as follows: 

“SECTION 1. That the adjudication of claims by the convention with Venezuela 
of April 25, 1866, pursuant to the terms of said convention is hereby recognized as 
final and conclusive, and to be held as valid and subsisting against the republic of 
Venezuela; and that the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to cas! such measures as he may deem expedient to enforce 
the claims of citizens of the United States adjudi by the mixed commission 
organized under the treaty of the 25th of April, 1866, and made payable by the re- 
public of Venezuela to the Government of the United States, in accordance with 
the provisions of said treaty. 

“Sec. 2. That he be authorized and directed, in like manner, to collect such claims 
of citizens of the United States as were acknowledged by Venezuela to be due prior 
to the sitting of the said mixed commission.” 


The latter of the first section, ning with the words and that the Presi- 
dent of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized,” &c., and the whole of 
the second section was stricken out by the Senate, and the bill as amended passed 
both Houses and was approved February 25, 1873, as follows: 


“An act to enforce the stipulations of the convention with Venezuela of April 25, 
1866, and the payment of adjudicated claims. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and Houscif of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the adjudication of claims by the convention with 
Venezuela of April aa 1866, pursuant to the terms of said convention, is hereby 
recognized as final conclusive, and to be held as valid and subsisting against 
the republic of Venezuela. 

“Approved February 25, 1873.” 


This act, as it finally passed, was wholly unn e Paagi 
vides that the Podkape the commission =A those of the umpire should be “nal 
and conclusive.” The force clause, which was stricken out by the Senate, was its 
chief feature, and was intended as a menace to Venezuela; was, in effect, a dec- 
laration of or arg sama“ Abeer 

This act is still in force. .. pa piee, 
title is mnch broader than theact. The passage of act ended all congressional 
action up to the present time. 

DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


ö E and the Labbe papi 
passage © accompan evi- 
a ay ag the printed evidence al he end a ve PEJE ones 
statement, by Dr. J. M. Blanco, minister of aream affairs of Venezuela, to Mr, 
under date of June 11, 1875, in reference to the present position of Ven- 
on this subject. Dr. Blanco says: 
Can it be that a just ronment will refuse examination of this cardinal point 
on the pending question? The government of Venezuela does not believe it. 
Venezuela does not repudiate the treaty; far from it; she sustains it and de- 
fends its performance, e could not ask, nor either government consent, 
that the supposed third, in case t, should be representative, at- 
torney, personator, and agent of one of the arbitrators, Sach abuse of confi 
evidently appears to be the work of Talmage, with insult to the honor 


ezu 
“ 


both governments, plainly shows the nullity of the process and of the sentence. 
“Such being the situation of this =A the 
zuela could not, 


of the republic, consent to the performance of an act wful, 
. takes the name of judgment, and 88 both 
were 3 and by which that of the United States of North 


to be decei 

For reasons so powerful and because of the inevitable duties which they im- 
Rees, the government of Venezuela is not able, nor will it be able, to pay to the 
orth American N pec needa apd maniac Daary brie rng aby “a ae 
timate claims of its citizens, without insisting that the Gov- 
ernment shall keep them in its deposit, and en a hearing to the evidently just 
claim which it has ‘on the table,’ to wit, that 


disagreeable 4 t of Veno- 

without diminution of its honor and without stain to the doen grad 
unla ~~ 

continues 


discuss the 
of discussion and out of all exami: $ 

“This would be in manifest contradiction to the universal and well-deserved 
conviction of the enlightenment and justice of the native country of . ny nest 

Mr. Blanco's dispatch to Mr. Russell is dated June 11, 1875, and on Jnly 23 there- 
after Mr. Fish addressed Mr. Russell a lengthy dispatch on this subject, in response 
. appo. to this eee (osana hed 46, * 33 

view of the éxi act o approv ruar, 1873, recogni 
these awards as final and binding on the 8 of ae Mr. Fish has no 
other course to pursue than to insist upon their payment; and hence, after instruct- 
ing Mr. Russell to make a demand upon the government of Venezuela for an im- 
mediate yae on account of these certificates of award, he says, 46: 

Should the payment be refused or be offered only in connection 
restraining the right of d of the money by the United States, will, attho 
expiration of the time which you may have named, close your | on, and notify 
the minister of foreign affairs , and will take the earliest convenient oppor- 
tunity to leave the country. You will carefully — the archives and property 
of the legation with the consul-geyeral of Denmark, who has on other occasions 
kindly acted as their oustodian. 

In paons of this demand, the tof Venezuela paid, under protest, 
about $75,000 between July, 1875, November of that year. These payments en- 
abled the Secretary of State to declare a dividend, in May last, of oe cent. on the 
total amount awarded to the holders of the certificates, a former dividend of 7 por 
per cent. having been paid in 1871. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Such being the condition of the two governments in reference to this mixed com- 
mission and the awards made by it, it remains for the Congress of the United 
States to determine whether it will longer refuse to hear and examine the com- 
plaints of Ven@sunela, which are so eloquently and forcibly expressed in Dr. Blan- 
co's note to Mr. Russell, in which he says, This would be in manifest contradic- 
tion to the universal and well-deserved conviction of the enlightenment and jus- 
tice of tho native country of Washington.” Now thata carefal inquiry has been 
made by your committee in reference to the conduct of our offic and also to 
the fraudulent character of the claims awarded by the commission—which inveati- 
gation, in the opinion of your committee, has demonstrated the truth and reason- 
ableness of the allegations of Venezuela—a further and continued refusal on the 

rt of our Government to respond to the appeals of that government cannot be 
Justified on principles of international honor and comity. ff Venezuela were the 
equal of this Government in area, population, and resou: ces, she would have long 
since ceased to address our Government by eppeals to our magnanimity und sense 
of justice, and would have terminated all diplomatic intercourse and assumed to- 
ward us attitude which we now bear toward her. In order, therefore, to vindi- 
cate the proud position which our Government has always assumed toward other 
nations of the world and to preserve intact the ful means of national arbitra- 
ment for the settlement of all differences ari between nations, we should at 
once proceed to do fall justice in the pa o can afford to respond to the 
spens of Venezuela in this case, and by so doing will honor ourselves and vindi- 

the ancient precept, that “righteousness oxalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
proach to any Bg ac 

In view of ‘act that this session of Congress will soon adjourn and that defi- 
nite and final legislation on this subject cannot be effected at this session, your 
cosimittee recommend the of the 3 joint resolution suspending 
all further nts by the 3 of State to holders of Venezuelan ficates, 
and withholding further demands upon Venezuela for future payments until the 
4th day of March next or until further 1 ion by Congress: 


Joint resolution in reference to the payment of awards of the Venezuela mixed 
mmi 
of the United States of 


commission. 
“ Resolved by the Senate and House e tarare 
America in Songea assembled. That the dent of the United States is hereby 
requested to withhold farther demands upon the government of Venezuela on 
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account of the awards of the mixed commission under the convention of April 25, 
1266, until the 4th of March, 1877, and the Secretary of State is authorized and di- 
reoted to suspend all further payment to holders of certificates awarded by said 
mixed commission until said time, unless Congress shall otherwise direct.” 

The committee unanimously concur in recommending the passage of the fi - 
8 resolution. Bat upon concurring with the report of the committee, the 
following explanations are made: 


By Mr. Moxnok, of Ohio: i 
The undersigned concurs in the conclusion reached by the committee in regard 
to the fraudulent character of the claims decided by the umpire and in the disap- 
proval of the conduct of the United States commissioner, but is not prepared, with 
present 3 for examination, to adopt all the incidental statements and 
© report. 


opinions 0 
JAMES MONROE. 
By Messrs. PACKER and BANKS: 

The undersigned, members of the Committee on 3 concur in the 
foregoing ution; but in view of the fact that the mony taken by the sub- 
committee has not all been printed, bas not yet been submi to the committee, 
and is incomplete, and that the time afforded for an cxamination of the questions 


deg) v8 er aipee peace they do not wish — Saat Seares to all the find- 
ings, deduci proposi. contained rej 
ieni = J. B. PACKER. 
N. P. BANKS. 


The joint resolution (H. R. No. 164) accompanying the above report 
was then read a first and second time. 

The question was upon ordering the joint resolution to be engrossed 
and read a third time. 

Mr. MONROE. I have been requested to make a brief statement 
of the attitude which the different mémbers of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs occnpy in regard to this report. I may state at the 
ontset that all the members of the committee agree in recommending 
the passage of the joint resolution which has been reported to the 
House, and which provides for the suspension of further action on 
the part of the Executive of this Government in enforcing these 
claims upon Venezuela until next winter, until there shall be time 
to consider the whole question more thoroughly, and, if deemed nec- 
essary, to prepare suitable legislation in regard to the matter. Upon 
that point the committee are unanimous, 

It so happens that I stand alone in signing a single sentence, qual- 
Reus to some extent my adoption of the report as presented to the 

ouse, I express my entire agreement with the views of the com- 
mittee in regard to the frandulent character of most of the claims 
knownasthe “umpire claims.” I have no doubt myself that they were 
improper claims, such as should not have been pressed against the 
government of Venezuela. I also agree with the committee in re- 
gard to the improper course pursued by the United States commis- 
sioner and by the umpire. I ex myself frankly on this point, 
while I do not adopt all the incidental opinions and statements of the 
committee because I have not had sufficient opportunity for exami- 
nation to be able to say whether I would agree with the committee 
upon all those points or not. 

Two other members of the committee, who can speak for them- 
selves if they desire, have signed a somewhat different statement, 
qualifying their adhesion to the report. But the only action recom- 
mended by the committee to the House is this resolution snspending 
until next winter any further effort on the part of our Government 
to collect these claims, which every man must feel are at least of 
doubtful equity. It is simply a suspension of judgment in regard to 
the whole business until Congress shall have the opportunity for 
more thorough and complete investigation of the subject. 

I most heartily concur in this resolution and shall feel real satis- 
faction in voting for it; for I had been convinced for several years 
before this investigation was entered upon this winter by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs that most of what are known as the um- 

ire claims were unrighteous claims, claims that should not have 
teen pressed upon the government of Venezuela; and I have long 
felt that the conduct of the United States commissioner and of the um- 
pire in that matter was reprehensible, that they did notepursue a fair 
and equitable course, Hence I shall take pleasure in voting for this 
resolution to suspend until the next session of Congress all further 
action on the part of our Government either in the way of enforcing 
the collection of the claims upon Venezuela or in the way of paying 
out further dividends: 

As I have had questions asked of me privately upon this point, there 
is perhaps no impropriety in my adding that so far as I can discover 
there is nothing of a political character in the report. There were 
some things in it which might perhaps have struck this side of the 
House as being of that character, but they were afterward removed. 
The Committee on Foreign Affairs have endeavored, so far as possi- 
ble, to pursue the policy of avoiding political and partisan matter in 
the reports they have made to the House. They have sought to con- 
fine themselves to the meritsof the questions which have been sub- 
mitted to them. 

There are some minor points upon which members of the commit- 
tee may differ. Some opinions are expressed about international law 
and some incidental statements occur in the report in which I would 
not wish to concur till I may have further time for investigation. 
But the main propositions of the report, in regard to the character of 
the claims and the action of the commissioner and the umpire upon 
them, are such as I can adopt. Per 

Mr. KASSON. Will the gentleman be kind enough to state what 
proportion in amount of the entire award the committee have found 
subject to a reasonable suspicion or to the charge of being fraudulent f 


Mr. SPRINGER. I have the exact figures here. 

Mr. MONROE. Tyield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] 
to make his inquiries, and afterward to the gentleman from Illinois 
Rel SPRINGER] or to the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 

NKS. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The total amount awarded by the two commis- 


sions, to which the government of Venezuela has taken no exception, 
was $459,188.07, and the total amount awarded by the umpire was 
$794,122; so that about one-third in amount of the claims are subject 
to no exception and two-thirds have been regarded as open to objec- 
tion, if not entirely fraudulent, 

Mr. KASSON. en the total amount awarded is over $1,200,000? 

Mr. SPRINGER. One million two hundred and fifty-three thon- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. KASSON. Will the gentleman be good enough to state also 
whether Venezuela has paid or offered to pay the $459,000 in regard 
to the justice of which no exception is made? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certificates were issued to be paid in ten annual 
installments, and upon those certificates the government of Venezuela 
has paid two installments—one of 7 per cent. and one of 8 per cent., 
the latter having been paid in May or June last. 

Mr. KASSON. Have all the installments which have fallen due 
been paid? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think not. The government of Venezuela has 
from the beginning protested, year after year, against the validity of 
these findings, and has implored this Government to consent to a re- 
hearing of these cases in order that the fraudulent claims which had 
been allowed might be eliminated, declaring at the same time her 
readiness to pay all that she ought in justice to pay. 

Mr. K N. Mr. Speaker, I ask these questions because it is a 
well-known rule of the courts which is applicable to international 
relations as well as those between private parties that a person or a 
government asking equity should do equity; and according to my 
recollection Venezuela had not executed that part of her duty by 
either paying or gece to pay the claims which she acknowledged 
tobe due. That is one difficulty I have had in regard to the adap: 
tion of this resolution. 

There is another difficulty to which I beg to call attention before 
the gentleman from Minois [Mr. SPRINGER] takes the floor. Arbi- 
trations of this sort are the last peaceful resort of nations; and so far 
as I know we have never in the history of this country allowed a 
Rapides ae which had consented to an arbitration to withdraw from 

ts results prior to the execution of the duties and obligations im- 
posed by the arbitration, and to denounce the findings of that arbi- 
tration. I fear anything that may be construed into a precedent in 
fayor of the right of any one nation to assert new grounds of dispute 
after claims have been settled by this final peaceful resort. 

With these two principles in mind I have examined this resolution 
carefully ; and I should very much have preferred a resolution pro- 
hibiting the Secretary of State from paying out to the holders of cer- 
tificates any sum until a time named or until the further order of Con- 

ress, and then if necessary I would request the executive branch of 

e Government to give to Venezuela the assurance that upon her 
performance of the obligations imposed by the treaty and executing 
the terms of the award any charges of fraudulent conduct made by 
her should be investigated and justice done. € 

I trust the House will appreciate the distinction I seek to make; for 
this resolution does unquestionably assnme on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States a disposition to recede from the obliga- 
tions of the treaty which made the award final, to recede before 
Venezuela has performed the obligations imposed upon her, to recede 
before she has even executed that part of the award which she admits 
to be correct. If we could adopt a resolution holding all sums paid 
upon all the certificates for the payment of the claims admitted to be 
just, and also authorizing any proper assurance to be given to Ven- 
ezuela of a fair consideration of the charges of fraudulent conduct by 
the board, it would better harmonize with the position in which in- 
ternational law places the two countries and would be a far better 
precedent for us in the future in our diplomatic relations with for- 
eign countries. 

These are points to which I desired to call attention; and while I 
recognize the fact that the committee may not be able at once to 
frame a resolntion upon those points, if they agree to them, yet I 
should be glad to have them give such assurance as would save this 
resolution from becoming a precedent by which other countries here- 
after dissatistied with an award might call upon the United States 
that, refusing what they themselves admit to be a just reward, they 
call upon the United States to excuse them from the performance of 
an award because they choose to charge corruption. I say charge it, 
because any government charging it hereafter, whether correct or 
not, would say upon the charge of Venezuela, we have excused her 
from the performance of an award by joint resolution of Congress 
and they therefore might appeal to it as a precedent, 

This is one thing of which [am afraid. As to the proper course by 
Congress, I have no doubt about it, that we should not only stop the 
perwent of every one of these fraudulent claims, as this joint reso- 

ution does, but if possible stop them without at the same time stop- 
ping payment to men whose claims are admitted to be just. There 
is the difficulty of the situation to which I call their attention. 

Mr. MONROE. I assume the floor for a moment before I yield 
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to the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. SPRINGER.] I do not suppose 
I differ widely from the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. Kasson.] The 

ints which he has made are points of great interest to me, and per- 
ee if that gentleman and the committee had opportunity for mu- 
tual conference some third proposition, something intermediate, might 
be agreed upon which would be satisfactory to all. But time now 
presses, it is difficult to get further opportunity for consultation in 
committee, and I claim the floor simply for the purpose of alluding to 
one or two of the very interesting points which my friend from Iowa 
has made. 

He says, and says with great truth and with great force, and it is 
a doctrine which it is high time that nations should remember, that 
the nation which asks for equity should itself be prepared to do 
equity. It is a grand principle. It is a principle which cannot be 
inculcated too often. It is a principle which nations are more apt to 
remember when they are asking for it than they are when equity is 
asked of them. 

My friend from Iowa will agree with me perfectly that the noble 
maxim which he announces to the House is just as applicable to the 
United States as it is to Venezuela. It is a thing which this Con- 

and which the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and which onr 
own Executive are just as much bound to remember as Venezuela is 
bound to remember. The nation that asks equity must do equity. 
Now it so ha pena we are asking equity of Venezuela. 

Mr. KASSON. I the gentleman’s pardon; we are asking the 
performance of a contract, to which consent has been given by the 
sanction, and highest sanction known to international law, 

Mr. MONROE. I understand the gentleman perfectly well. It is 
admitted by Venezuela that there are $400,000, or about that amount, of 
these claims, which are perfectly just, which she ought to pay, which 
she is anxious to pay, and will pay just as soon as she can get the 
money. We of this country are all agreed that in asking her to pay 
that we are asking not only what the treaty calls for, but asking her 
for equity, for intrinsic righteousness—the performance of a right- 
eous act. Now, in saying to her that she onght to grant us equity 
let us show ourselves sensitive in regard to what is right, in regard 
to what is just on our own part. We have used some pretty severe 
language, first and last, in our diplomatic correspondence with Ven- 
ezuela in regard to her obligations to us. In using this severe lan- 
guage to this weak nation, which has hardly any military force that 
could possibly affect us, and which has hardly any money either—in 
using this severe language to her in regard to what she equitably 
owes us, let ns be careful also to do equity on the noble maxim which 
my friend from Iowa has laid down. I hope we shall remember it as 
a nation; and when I speak of equity I do not merely mean what 
has been agreed upon by a treaty, but I mean what is intrinsically 
just and right. 

My friend alluded to another point which is also one of great in- 
terest. He has great ise for the principle of arbitration. So 
have I. It is one upon which I have thought much, and in which I 
feel a a! interest. Some important petitions and panor bearing 
on the subject the Committee on Foreign Affairs did me the honor 
to refer to myself as a subcommittee during the present session, and 
I have failed to report upon them to the committee and through the 
committee to the House only because I could not find a favorable ocea- 
sion, or what seemed to me such, for doing it. I respect the princi- 
ple of arbitration. I am anxious it should gain respect among the 
nations and gain favor. And I hope, even at my time of life, to live 
to see the day when there shall be much more regard among the 
great powers of the earth for the principle of arbitration than there 
ever has been heretofore, 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not think that it will injure the respect for 
that principle if a gront nation which fears that its citizens may have 
profited unjustly through fraud by an arbitration to which it was a 
party comes forward frankly and offers to suspend all claims under 
such arbitration in order to see that the right thing is done. 

My own opinion is that there is nothing in the world that could 
hurt the estimation in which the principle of arbitration could be 
held among the nations more or worse than to enforce unjust awards 
of arbitration. And if there is good reason for supposing that there 
has been fraud at the bottom of an arbitration, I should say that it 
would not tend to encourage the esteem in which arbitration is held 
to enforce such fraud. On the other hand, I should say that the na- 
tion which felt that it had profited by the fraud might come forward 
to great advantage and offer to surrender any advantages which it 
might have secured from fraud. How can it hurt the principle of 
arbitration for the nation which itself believes that it may have 
profited unrighteously to come forward and offerto surrender the un- 
righteous fruits of a commission which may have been held by it and 
another nation? 

The moral effect of such a thing on the part of the United States 
must be good. It is not Venezuela that is pressing a reconsideration 
of these claims. I think Venezuela seems to have exhibited about 
as much diligence as she could in trying to meet these claims upon 
her from the United States; but the trouble is she has not any saan 
in her treasury, and has not known how to meet them, although 


believe she has several times protested her desire to meet them. For | pi 


this Congress, for this country, for this s great power to come forward 
and offer to do right and not to take nee of the results of an 


unjust arbitration against a weak and defenseless nation, why, sir, I 
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should say that the moral effect of that upon ourselves and the whole 
world could be nothing but good. I venture to say that the dispo- 
sition on the part of the United States not to profit by fraud, no mat- 
ter how many abitrations would give us the profit, a disposition like 
that on the part of the United States, exhibited to the whole world 
would do us good, would do the civilized world good, would help the 
cause of arbitration, would honor God, and bless the human race. 

I yield the remainder of my time to my colleague on the commit- 
tee, the 0 from Illinois, [Mr. SPRINGER. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER rose. 


RECORD—HOUSE. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. WADDELL. I rise to make a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is now considering a priv- 
ileged report. 

Mr. WADDELL. I desire to present a report from a committee of 
conference. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman will not’press that. The 
pending business will be disposed of in a few minutes; I think not 
over ten or fifteen minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Tho Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WADDELL] if he rises to present a re- 
port of a conference committee. 

Mr. WADDELL, I will withhold it for the present on the assur- 
ance of the gentleman from Illinois that the pending business will 
not occupy more than a few minutes, 


VENEZUELAN MIXED COMMISSION, 


Mr. SPRINGER. I am very mnch obliged to my D on the 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. MONROE, ] for what he has 
said in reference to the remarks made by the gentleman from Iowa, 
(Mr. Kasson.] The gentleman from Iowa, when he has had an op- 
portunity to carefully examine this report and the evidence which 
accompanies it, will agree, I am sure, fully with the conclusions to 
which the committee have come. He misapprehends or does not yet 
understand fully, from not having had an opportunity to make an 
examination of the subject, the position which the government of 
Venezuela has taken upon this question. That position is stated in 
the diplomatic correspondence between the two governments, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Russell, American minister in Caracas, on 
the llth of June, 1875, by Dr. J. M. Blanco, the minister of foreign 
affairs of Venezuela. Dr. Blanco says: 


Venezuela does not repudiate the treaty; far from it; she sustains it and de- 
fends its performance. The treaty could not ask, nor either government consent, 
that the supposed third, in case of disagreement, should be the representative, at- 
torney, personator, and agent of one of the arbitratora. Such abuse of contiden 
which evidently appears to be tho work of Talmage, with insult to the honor 
both 3 plainly shows tho nullity of the process and of the sentence. 

Such being the situation of this disagrecable affair, the government of Venezuela 
could not, without diminution of its honor and without stain to the dignity of 
the repent consent to the performance of an act spurious, unlawful, and 
criminal, which takes the name of judgment and with which both governments 
were deceived, and by which that of the United States of North America continues 
to be deceived. 

For reasons so powerful and because of the inevitable duties which 8 impose, 
the government of Venezuela is not able, nor will it be able, to pay to the North 
American legation the sum deposited and those that will be cee for the pay- 
ment of the legitimate claims of its citizens, without insisting that the Government 
shall keep them in its deposit, and give a hearing to the evidently just claim which 
it has “on tho table,” to wit, that of the former question, whether there exists a 
judgment by reason of there having existed a competent tribunal, in performance 
of the treaty, the observance of which is all that the republic requires. 


Dr. Blanco further says in the dispatch to which I have referred : 


Tho undersigned cannot but repeat that his government believes it impossible that 
the Government of the great Republic of North America will refuse to hear, exam- 
ine, and discuss the most just question which till now it goes on keeping out of 
discussion and out of all examination. 

This would be in manifest contradiction to the universal and well-deserved con- 
viction of the enlightenment and justice of the native country of Washington. 


In view of existing legislation Mr. Fish cannot do otherwise than 
insist upon the payments being made. But can we longer refuse to 
listen to the earnest appeal which Venezuela makes to us; an appeal 
which is addressed to the “enlightenment and justice of the native 
country of Washington?“ 

This appeal is made to us on behalf of a country which has only 
363,000 square miles of territory and less than 2,000,009 of popula- 
tion; a government whose navy could not compete with one of our 
gunboats. 

Venezuela asserts that under the treaty of 1866 which created 
the mixed commission the appointment of the umpire was not the 
appointment of Baron Stoeckl, but the appointment of the United 
States commissioner, made in violation of the terms of the treaty. 
That government further asserts that the findings of the umpire were 
tainted with frand and corruption, and the authorities of Venezuela 
propose to prove it. They assert that the claims allowed by the 
umpire, amounting to two-thirds of all allowed by the commission, 
were frandulent and such as no honest tribunal would have allowed. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs have carefully examined those 
claims and have stated this conclusion in reference to them: 

On a careful examination of each and every one of the cases decided by the um- 
re, your committee have failed to discover asingle award which is justified by 
the law or the evidence. Not one of these awards which were adjud; to be paid 
out of the impoverished resources of that 5 yao amounting to rach ween 
is considered and under- 


is of such a character, when the merits of each case is fairly 
stood, as entitles it to any consideration whatever. 
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That is the finding of your committee. Now Mr. Fish, in answer to 
these appeals to our Government, in view of the law on the statute- 
book, could only reply that he could not do otherwise than to insist 
on the payment of the awards; and hence he directed the American 
minister last June to close the American legation at Caracas and 
leave that country unless payment was made in accordance with the 
demand; and under that t that government paid $75,000 within 
ninety days. Such is now the position of the two governments. 

I am sorry to say that but afew years ago, during the Forty-second 
Congress, this nation was almost precipitated into war with that gov- 
ernment. This House passed a bill entitled “A bill to enforce the 
stipulations of the convention with Venezuela, April 25, 1866, and the 
payment of the adjudicated claims,” which bill, by its terms, re- 

ired the Government to enforce the payment of these fraudulent 
Sains against the government of Venezuela. 

The President was authorized to use such measures as he might 
deem expedient for this purpose. The Senate amended the bill by 
striking out the force clause, and leaving only that portion of the bill 
which recognized the adjudication of the claims as final and conclu- 
sive and to be held as final and subsisting against the government 
of Venezuela, And that bill, so amended, passed both Honses and is 
the law to-day. I think, therefore, when the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Kasson] understands fully the facts set forth in the report of 
the committee and the evidence, he will come to the conclusion that 
our Government can maintain its honor in no other way than by re- 
fusing to require the Venezuelan government to pay these fraudu- 
lent claims, And here in my place, with a full knowledge of the re- 
sponsibility of my position, I state that after examining carefully 
the papers filed in the State if eases (and I have examined the 
facts of every case decided by the umpire) I cannot find one which 
has any merit in it. But, on the contrary, I find that no honest tri- 
banal with intelligence could have allowed them, And further, I 
will say that no honest government would enforce them. 

In one case a judgment of a quarter of a million of dollars was al- 
lowed on what was unquestionably a fraudulent claim. It is impos- 
sible longer to blind our eyes and refuse to consider a question in- 
volving our national honor. By no possible manner of arbitrament 
can a fraud be perpetrated by one Government u another. These 
claims are fraudulent, and the records in the office of the Secretary 
of State show them to be such. If any gentleman will take pains to 
examine them he will find them more groundless and fraudulent than 
Ihave stated. This being the case, the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
are unanimous in recommending the passage of the joint resolution 
suspending the payment of all claims until, at the next session of 
Con further legislation can be had. I hope, then, that mature 
legislation will be adopted, which will result in doing full justice to 
this Government and to Venezuela in the premises. 

One word as to the other question as to what Venezuela has paa 
and is willing to pay. It ADAR that honest claimants have n 
compelled to divide one-half of their claims with the ring ontside to 
insure theircases being brought before the commission. The proposition 
now is that these outstanding certificates shall be canceled for that 
reason and that the claimants shall receive the amount to which they 
are entitled without being required to divide with parties outside. 
‘That is the reason why we propose to suspend further demands upon 
Venezuela and to provide that the Secretary of State shall make no 
further payments until an honest hearing can be had. 

Another reason for the propor action is this: Vattel says that 
“the faith of treaties should be religiously observed.” It is a matter 
of good faith and conscience. A treaty which provides for an arbi- 
tration for the settlement of disputed questions is, of all others, the 
most sacred and should be the most religiously observed. If the find- 
ings of such arbitration are tainted with fraud no just government 
can insist upon the observance of its decisions, Our Government has 
recently resorted to the peaceful means of national arbitrament for 
the settlement of a complicated question with England. The result 
of that arbitration has been most beneficial to our Government, and 
it has established an era of peace which may result in untold bless- 
ings to mankind. Let us not, then, sanction a proceeding at this 
time which is a libel upon arbitrament, and which, if finally enforced, 
would render such peaceful means of . national disputes im- 
possible so far as our Government is concerned. 

Mr. KASSON. I hope the gentleman will allow me a few minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER, Certainly. 

Mr. KASSON. I think the two gentlemen who have spoken before 
me have each failed to appreciate the point to which I desire to get 
the attention of the House, Especially my honorable friend from 
Ohio [Mr. MONROE] fails. He claims that before the United States 
shall receive the amount of these adjusted claims adjudicated to be 
due from Venezuela, we should entertain a demand from Venezuela 
for an abandonment of that award on her charges of misconduct by 
the arbitrators, 

Venezuela is now a suitor against the United States and demands 
that the United States relinquish the claims which the arbitration 
has solemnly adjudicated in our favor. My proposition is that when 
the Venezuelan government comes and claims that we should aban- 
don this solemn award and bring the investigation again directly 
back where it was before arbitration, and further refuses to pay to 
the citizens of the United States the sums that she herself admits to 
be due, then Venezuela is not doing the equity which justifies the 


United States in relinquishing the award. And I affirm further that 
the United States in relinquishing the award and stopping payment 
on the claims by the Secretary of State, as proposed by the committee 
of the House until further action shall be had by Congress, ought 
not to include also the claims of holders of certificates amounting to 
1 and admitted by the Venezuelan government to be just 
claims. 

Mr. SPRINGER. One of the largest of these claimants, whose award 
amounts to $150,000, petitions this Congress to re-open this matter for 
the reason that he was compelled to divide his claim and give one- 
half of it to a ring. 

i Mr. KASSON. I do not see how that affects the logic of the situa- 
ion. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Isit abstract logic which the gentleman desires, 
or abstract justice? 

Mr. KASSON. I do not know a human being to be connected with 
any of these claims. I only know what the committee reports, and 
that they propose to stop payment by this resolution on all claims, 
just or unjust. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. KASSON. I ask only a few moments more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can take the floor, if he 
likes, in his own right. 

Mr. KASSON. I shall occupy afew moments only. Let us suppose 
that the British government after the Geneva award should have 
charged one of the arbitrators in that case to be interested in a claim 
before it, and that claim was a large one, amounting to a million of 
dollars, and even that there was fraud in it, and while it admitted 
that there were jnst claims awarded amounting to $14,000,000 would 
not pay these millions certainly due because of the alleged fraud in 
the other case, ought onr Government to have endured that injustice 
even from the powerful government of Great Britain? Would her 
position have been equitable? That is the principle which I am dis- 
cussing here. S 

That is to say, I want this Government to give assurance to the 

vernment of Venezuela, and I will go with any gentleman to make 

hat assurance as strong as they wish, that as soon as Venezuela has 
justly complied with the obligations imposed on her by interna- 
tional law and compact then the Government of the United States 
will consider every allegation of frand that she makes, and will re- 
tain the money until the investigation is completed. When gentle- 
men say here that Venezuela is a weak government and we are in 
danger of war, they know that there is no danger of that character 
at present. If they will look at the history of our relations with the 
South American ed they will find that in the case of al- 
most every one of them with which we have had difficulties these 
have arisen upon this question of payment of their liabilities; be- 
cause those governments are dilatory and perpetually putting off the 
payments upon one ground or another. 

Mr. MONROE. Will the gentleman allow me one moment? 

Mr. KASSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MONROE. I think the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson} 
unintentionally misstates the action of the Venezuelan government in 
this respect. In the parallel case which he presents he supposes that 
Great Britain will pay a portion but refuse to pay any more. 

Mr. KASSON. Or refuse to pay all. 

Mr. MONROE. The truth is that Venezuela has never refused to 
pay any portion of the claims, eicher just or unjust. On the other 

and, she has expressed her anxiety to pay them all just as fast as 
she had any money to doso. The only excuse which she has made 
for not paying promptly has been that she had no money, and that 
such was the condition of her treasury and of society and trade there 
that she could not borrow any. 

Mr. KASSON. My friend knows the habit of the Latin nations in 
that respect. I have read Dr. Blanco’s letter here. I understand 
the significance of langu as used by the government of Vene- 
zuela. They can always find excuses for non-payment by pleading 
inability to pay. But that would not excuse that government; it 
would not excuse our Government from performing a deliberate 
stinulation of a treaty without better showing of a disposition to pay. 

Mr. MONROE, They have never refused anything, but simply 
begged the 1 177 10 of showing evidence of fraud. 

r. HURLBUT. I wonld like to ask the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. Kasson] or the gentleman frém Illinois [ Mr. SPRINGER ] to state 
whether or not it is true that these installments which by treaty the 
government of Venezuela is to pay one installment upon the whole 
amount, and cover the bad claims as well as the pe j 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is true. 

Mr. KASSON, That is understood; they cover the bad as well as 
the good. And this joint resolution covers the good as well as the 
bad, which is one point of objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Allow me to say further, that in reference to the 
claims that the Venezuelan government regard as valid the install- 
ments that she has paid amount to nearly one-half of those claims. 

Mr. KASSON. I do not understand, however, that the gentleman 
desires by that to be understood as saying that Venezuela has per- 
formed her obligation even touching the $459,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If only honest claims had been allowed, then 
what the government of Venezuela has now paid would be, as I 
think, a compliance with her obligations. But I have not made any 
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calculations upon this point, and cannot speak with certainty. The 
various payments are all set forth in the report and the diplomatic 
correspondence, and will show the state of the accounts between the 
two governments. 

Mr. KASSON. As only 15 per cent. of the claims has been paid it 
is evident that that is not the half of the $459,000 that are admitted 
to be valid claims. 

Now, to express in a condensed form what I think will be the safer 
precedent for the Congress of the United States to establish in regard 
to questions of this delicate and unusual character, I believe I may 
say unprecedented character, for I do not remember that ever before 
any government with which we had a treaty and an arbitration has 
refused to perform its part in the manner suggested here—— 

Mr. SPRINGER. There never was before an arbitration so tainted 
with fraud. 

Mr. KASSON. I hope that is true. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is unprecedented in this country, and I think 
in any other. 

Mr. KASSON. I hope that is true; but nevertheless the point is 
that this award has been made and is existing. One of the govern- 
ments alleges fraud, which the other has not admitted; and yet our 
committee state that that allegation is true, and if may be true. The 
question then is, What ought tobe done? Should we consent to act- 
ually nullify the whole award? That is the practical question. 

Mr. HOAR. The question I wish to ask is this: I would like 
to understand this case myself. I never heard of it before, Is 
not the question exactly this: The United States and the Venezue- 
lan Governments agreed to submit these claims to arbitration. The 
umpire raving been bribed, then there has been no arbitration, be- 
cause you had a bribed umpire. What would be the proper conrse 
in a court or between governments or anywhere else? It would be 
that the agreement to arbitrate would stand, and the governments 
are bound to proceed de novo, the entire award being set aside, noth- 
ony Pegi Pappsned since the agreement to arbitrate. 

r. SON. Let me say that this has happened since the 5 20 5 
ment to arbitrate: a percentage on all the claims has been paid by 
the Venezuelan government, which to that extent is a post-facto rati- 
fication of the arbitration. 

One other point, The 22 7 9 — that there is a bribed arbitrator 
is not admitted by the United States; and more than that, if we make 
such an admission it touches the delicacy of our relations with a pow- 
erful foreign goverument, by whom one of these arbitrators, the um- 
pire, was appointed, with the consent of both the governments inter- 
ested. Hence I would not, without the authority of the Executive 
of this Government, make an admission which would so affect and 
dishonor a foreign government. 

I do not know that the evidence is complete that this umpire was 
bribed. Gentlemen are asking us to admit it in advance. Hence I 
return to my original ground, that there are two objections to this 
report. One is that it seems to concede that one party to an award 
has the right to protest against executing it because of charges of 
4 uimg which it makes against the award. The other is thatit 
puts the honest claimants in the same boat with the dishonest claim- 
ants. The resolution which I should desire to submit to the House 
as expressing concisely my views is this: 

That the President of the United States is hereby requested to give assirance to 
the government of Venezuela that, upon compliance by that government with the 
terms of the award made pursuant to the convention between the two governments, 
dated April 25, 1866, this Government will be ready to make equitable arrangement 
with the Venezuelan government for the investigation of the charges against the 
validity of the award which that government has all to have been fraudulently 
made; and the Secretary of State is authorized and directed to suspend all further 
psan to holders of certificates alleged by the government of Venezuela to have 

n fraudulently awarded by the mixed under said convention. 


the views which I entertain as to the 
e honor of our Government, to save the 

onor of Venezuela, to insist upon the international obligation of a 
solemn award, to protect the honest holders of certificates, and te 
hold by the power of this Government the gates of the Treasury 
closed against dishonest claimants until the two governments have 
by mutual arrangement ascertained whether the charges of fraud are 
well founded. i 

Mr. BANKS obtained the floor. 

Mr. HURLBUT. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Banks} yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BANKS. Certainly. 

Mr. HURLBUT. Upon a question of this kind I desire to have 
some clear and specific understanding of the subject-matter upon 
which I am called to vote; and I suppose the case is the same with 
every other member. Now it is true that an award, a conclusion 
of arbitration, ought to be held binding; but it is also true that there 
is no award, if fraud on the part of the arbitrators is shown or ac- 
knowledged? This is a principle of law familiar to every lawyer. It 
has been rnled by the Supreme Conrt of the United States that the 
only ground upon which an arbitration once entered into can be set 
aside is that the arbitrators have exceeded their powers or were gov- 
erned by fraud in making the award. 

Now I understand that in this case Venezuela charges that there 
was such fraud as should nullify the award; for a fraudulent award 
is no award. Fraud goes to the bottom of all contracts, as is conceded 
in every court, national or international. Now this committee has 


This expresses concisel 
pae measure to save 


reported substantially, for the information of the House, that there 
was such fraud; that is to say, the United States admit it. If so, it 
is the clear moral duty of this House and of the executive depart- 


ment of the Government, when authorized thereto by Con; to 
re-open the transaction. If one of the parties alleges fraud and the 
other admits it, it is the grossest of all inequitable things to take 
advan of such fraud. 

If, as [ have understood from the reading of the report, the prac- 
tical admission made by this committee is that there is ground to be- 
lieve that the allegations of Venezuela as regards the fraudulent 
action of the umpire, no matter how, are true, we ought to suspend 
further proceedings; and if the proof should hereafter become con- 
clusive, the United States would be bound in honor and justice to 
open the entire transaction and not to exact from the government of 
Mote pi anything which is in any shape tainted with this alleged 


ud. 

Mr. BANKS. Mr. Speaker, this is a shorter question than would 
seem to be implied from the reading of the report (which has disa- 
bled two or three clerks) and from the long speeches gentlemen have 
made, It admits of a very simple explanation, which I think will 
satisfy the House that the resolution reported by the committee is right. 

This resolution does not profess to deal with the treaty or the award. 
It stops short of that. The suggestion of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Kasson] would certainly be worthy of very serious considera- 
tion if the jadgment of the committee as expressed in the resolution 
related to the subject to which he refers; that is, to the treaty and to 
the award. But it does not relate to either. A treaty was made with 
Venezuela, and an award was rendered by a commission provided 
for in the treaty ; that is a partof the subject before the House. But 
the relations between the United States and the government of Ven- 
eznela have been changed since this treaty was entered into, since the 
commission was appointed, and since the award was made, 

In 1873 Congress passed a resolution declaring in terms that this 
award should be considered final; and that the President of the 
United States should make a demand upon Venezuela for payment. 
An additional proposition not accepted by the Honse accompanied 
these two; a proposition which would be necessary ultimately to ful- 
fill or make complete those two propositions which we agreed upon. 
This third proposition was that a ship of war should be sent to Ven- 
ezuela to take possession of the custom-houses and to recover for the 
United States the sum-total of this award by our own act of force or 
power. Now, the subject before the House is this act of 1873. The 
first proposition is that the award should be final; the second, that 
the President shall make a demand upon the government of Vene- 
zuela for the payment of this money. It is therefore no longer a ques- 
tion between the two governments under a treaty or any proceedings 
relating toa treaty. The question between the two governments 
arises under this act of 1873. That is where it stops, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there have been made before the committee, a 
8 upon respectable authority, allegations which would certainly 

eter this Government fromenforcing its claim immediately and with- 
out further consideration. For example, it has been stated that a 
person not appointed umpire in this commissien has been substituted for 
the person supposed and intended to have been appointed. Itdoesnot 
appear to me to have been the fact, but that is the statement; and 
there are numerous other statements implying, if true, that gross, in- 
excusable, and criminal frauds have been practiced. 

Now, sir, the Committee on Foreign Affairs, whose resolution is be- 
fore you, say that, in the presence of this allegation of fraud, they 
think the sam which has been paid by Venezuela into the Treasury of 
the United States should not be paid out for a limited time, say one 
month or two months—the time fixed, I believe, is the 4th of March; 
and, secondly, that the extraordinary duty imposed npon the Presi- 
dent of the United States by the act of 1873, which does not follow 
necessarily from the execution of the treaty, that he should, nnder 
that order of the Congress, make an imperative demand for payment 
upon Venezuela, had better be waived for a little time until these 
facts can be considered. 

I ask the attention of the gentleman from Iowa to this: that it does 
not give any validity whatever to this allegation of fraud, nor does 
it cripple in the slightest degree the rights of the Government under 
the treaty; but it simply suspends the operation and action of the 
officers of the Government under that act of 1873. And that, I think, 
is entirely right. 

I do not know there is any wrong in this matter. The testimony 
has not been completely given. There are parties who must be 
heard, parties whose representations must be heard ; as, for example, 
the umpire himself and the parties who were engaged in these trans- . 
actions, who are within the call of Congress, and who have not yet 
teen heard and whose testimony one way or the other must be mate- 
rial. The committee has not given full consideration to this matter. 
They have not been able to make up their minds. But they do say 
that it is proper the provisions of the act of 1873 should be so far sus- 
pea that the President should not be required to make imperative 

mand upon Venezuela, and the money paid by Venezuela into the 
Treasury of the United States should be withheld and not paid out, 
certainly for the time specified in this resolution. 

Mr. CONGER. Let me ask the gentleman from Massachusetts 


whether a simple resolution of this House will cover the case and 
whether on the contrary it ought not to be a joint resolution f 
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Mr. BANKS. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan that it is 
a joint resolution. It was first intended to repeal the act of 1873, 
but the committee could not agree to that. 

A word now, sir, upon the proposition of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Kasson] that the Government shall insist upon the payment of 
this award by Venezuela before it will listen or consider any repre- 
sentation which may be made upon her part. One chief difficulty 
in this case has been the absolute inability of Venezuela to pay the 
award, the impossibility to get the means whereby to discharge her 
indebtedness to the Government at the moment when it came due. 
That has happened often, and governments are accustomed to wait. 
Venezuela is a republic like ours. She has been involved in diffieul- 
ties just as we have been. She has a large, heavy, and oppressive 
debt as we have. These facts coming suddenly upon her have made 
dex ible sea oe 5 Pay these claims. 1 tal no 8 og D 

eeply aggrieved by what she regards as the injustice done her by 
8 of the arbitration. 

So far, then, I think there is no 7 riety in the proposition made 
by the committee, that Venezuela should have a hearing; that the 
President of the United States should be requested not to make this 
oppressive, imperative demand; that we should give her the assur- 
ance that the ident shall not send a ship of war there to make 
the imperative demand under the act of 1373 if she does not pay; 
and that the Secretary of the Treasury, who is ordered roa gee y by the 
statute to pay out this money to particularly designated individuals, 
should be instructed by the order of the House in 1876 to suspend 
that payment for a little while at least. 

There are two things to which I object in this report as presented 
to the House. In the first place this joint resolution is suspensory, 
practically it is suspensory of judgment, a suspension of evidence, a 
suspension for consideration, for time, for better opportunity for taking 
testimony. The report, on the contrary, reasons upon the ground that 
this is a concluded, absolute fact upon which this statement is based. 
And so far as one of the members of the committee I dissent abso- 
lutely from that part of the report. ‘The testimony is notin. The 
eommittee has not considered it. It has not been a upon by the 
committee, nor do the conclusions which the committee report have 
any relation whatever to the report itself. That is the objection I 
make to it. ‘ 

Another remark I may perhaps be justified in making, for it will 
not affect the judgment of the House, is as to the attitude in which 
we are placed on this question. - The House of Representatives is 
treating with the government of Venezuela directly, as if the House 
of Representatives were an independent government, equal in sta- 
tion and rank with the government of Venezuela. Whatever we do 
in regard to Venezuela ought to be done on representations by that 
government to the Government of the United States. And we ought 
not to consider ourselves as authorized under the Constitution to treat 
with the government of Venezuela, to hear her counsel, to receive her 
officers as witnesses before us and take their judgment upon these 
relations, and still less ought we to blight the reputation and good 
name of any eitizen of the United States upon such an indirect trans- 
action as that. 

Upon these two grounds I dissented from the report; but I must 
say I think there is good reason for the passage of the resolation and 
conclusion to which it advises us to come. 

Mr. KASSON. I did not offer my resolution as a substitute, and do 
not propose to do it. My chief object was to draw the attention of 
the House to the varioùs questions inyolved, and I am glad to have 
developed the dissenting views . in the latter remarks of the 

ntleman from Massachusetts. ey will aid in saving this case 

m becoming a dangerous precedent, a case of ex parte legislative 
investigation, practically at the suggestion of a foreign government, 
into the validity of adjudicated claims, and directly into the validity 
of the acts of an arbitration, the result of an international compact, in 
which the honor of three governments is involved. I shall not ask 
for a division upon the report of the committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If no other gentleman desires to speak upon the 
subject, I demand the previous question. 

he previous question was seconded and the main question ordered; 
ts under the o 2 Sene the Joint resolution was ordered to 

engrossed an a third time; and being engrossed, it was ac- 
cordingly soba the thin? time, and vated: |. 4 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire on my own responsibility to introduce 
the bill which I send to the desk and have it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. It follows up this subject, and I desire to 
introduce it that it may be acted on during next session of Congress, 

There was no objection, and the bill (H. R. No. 4088) in relation ta. 
the Venezuelan mixed commission was introduced, read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

COTTON CLAIMS. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, I enter a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury in answer to a reso- 
lution of the House calling for a list of the cotton claims was referred 


to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department with 
accompanying statements and ordered to be printed. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Mr. WADDELL, I rise to present a conference report. 
i The Clerk read the report of the committee of conference, as fol- 
ows: 
The committee of conference on the votes of the two Houses 
the amendments to the bill (S. No. foar allowing the Pacific Mail Steamship Com. 
pany to carry the mails in r new iron steamships having met, after full and 
ree conference have agreed to recommend, and do recommend, to their respective 
Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from their disagreement to the amendment of the Honse 


numbered 1; and agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from their t to the amendment of the House 


numbered 2; #nd agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

After the last word insert: “excepting compensation for service performed by 
the said company for the balance of the term of the contract of the said company 
made in pursuance of the said act of February 17, 1805, and for which appropria- 
tion has been made.” 


A. M. WADDELL, 

J. K. LUTTRELL, 

J. A. GARFIELD, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

e INO. P, JONES, 

H. L. DAWES, 

D. M. KEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. WADDELL. I call for the previous question on the adoption of 
the report. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered; 
and under the operation thereof the report of the committee of con- 
ference was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. RANDALL. I rise to present a conference report. 

Mr. EDEN. I ask the gentleman to yield to me fora minute that I 
may ask unanimous consent to take a bill from the Speaker's table for 
the purpose of moving to concur in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY COMMISSIONERS OF CLAIMS, 


Mr. EDEN. I ask unanimous cgnsent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. No. 3359) making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of claims reported allowed by the commissioners of claims 
under the act of Congress of March 3, 1871, and for other purposes, 
with amendments by the Senate. There are only two or three 
amendments of any consequence made to the bill, and as amended 
it does not materially vary from the bill which passed the Honse. 
There is nothing in the bill except what has been awarded by the 
commissioners. I am instructed by the Committee on War Claims to 
ask that the Senate amendments be concurred in. 

There was no objection, and the bill having been taken from the 
Speaker's table, the amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 

Mr. EDEN moved to reconsider the vote by which the amendments 
of the Senate were concurred in; and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RANDALL. I desire to yield now to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. FINLEY] to make a request for unanimous consent, if it leads 
to no discussion. y 

Mr. EDEN. I ask the gentleman to yield to me a few moments 
longer while I make some reports from the Committee on War Claims 
to go upon the Private Calendar. 

Mr.RANDALL. Very well; Ithought the gentleman from Illinois 
had got through. 

THOMAS BURKE. 


Mr. EDEN, > unanimous consent, from the Committee on War 
Claims, reported back, with a favorable recommendation, the bill (H. 
R. No. 1136) for the relief of Thomas Burke, of Virginia; and thesame 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


A. L. H. CRENSHAW. 


Mr. EDEN also, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on War 
Claims, reported back, with a favorable recommendation, the bill (H. 
R. No. 2317) for the relief of A. L. H. Crenshaw, of Missouri; and the 
same was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

DR. MARY E. WALKER. 

Mr. EDEN also, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on War 
Claims, reported as a substitute for House bill No. 3528 a bill (H. 
H. No. 4089) for the relief of Dr. Mary E. Walker; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
8 Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

rinted. 
* LEON FRANK. . 

Mr. EDEN also, by unanimous consent, reported back, with an ad- 
verse recommendation, the petition of Leon Frank, asking compensa- 
tion for tobacco and cotton taken by the United States forces; and 
the same was laid on the table, and the accompanying report or- 
dered to be printed. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RANDALL. I now yield for a moment to the gentleman from 
Florida, [Mr. FINLEY. ] 

Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to make 
some further reports from the Committee on War Claims. 

Mr. RANDALL. [agreed to yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CONGER. The reports which the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SMITH] desires to present are from the same committee 
which has just reported. 

Mr. HURLBUT. I object to the reception of any further reports 
while the House is waiting for the conference report which the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] has risen to present. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. RANDALL. I present the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the Indian appropriation bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the d 1 of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 3478) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 1877, 
and for other pur having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend, and do recommend, to their respective Houses as follows: 

That tho Senate recede from its amendments numbered 12, 16, 18, 39, 40, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 55, and 61. 

at the House recede from its isa ent to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37.56, 58, 59, 60, 62, and 63. 

That the House recede from its d t to the amendment numbered 3, 
and agree to the same, with amendments as follows: In line 24, © 2, strike ont 
“five” and insert six, and after the word “expenses ” insert in line 27 of the 
same page in excess of $100," and in line 9, page 3. of the amendments, after the 
word thousand“ insert and one hundred ; ' and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 4, and 
agree to the same, with an amendment us follows: In Ine 11 of said amendment, 
pies 3, strike ont “six” and insert “four,” and after the word “ Minnesota,” in 

ine 12, same e, strike out all down toand including the word “Carolina,” in line 
14. and as a distinct paragraph to follow the amended h, insert: “For 
pay of special agent of the Cherokee and otber Indians in North Carolina 
up to September 1 next, after which the office of said agent is abolished, $250," 
and in line 16 strike ont “ nine” and “six,” and at the end of line 3, page 6 
of the biil, add the following: and for gilling-twine for nets, $1,200;" and at the 
end of line 16, same page, add ‘‘ and for gilling-twine for nets, $400 ;" at the eud of 
7 15, page 7, add “ and for gilling-twine for nets, $400 ;” and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

‘That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 17. with the exception of 
the words after the word “ Territory,” in lines 22 and 23, page 20, of the bill; and 
the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 21, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “fonr” and in- 
sert “two,” and strike out “and nineteen,” and strike out “eight hundred; and 
the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 25, and 
agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In line 4 strike ^ut the word 
tribe“ wherever it occurs, and insert in lieu thereof the word “ banus," and after 
the word 2 in line 5, strike out all down to and including the word In- 
dians,” in line 7, and insert “and hereafter there sball be 8 on made for 
the subsistence of said Indians," and in line 20, after the word “designate,” insert 
the following: Aud the further sum of $20,000 is hereby 1 to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the President of the United States for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the foregoing provisions,” and make the word “amount” in 
line 26 plural; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 31, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “ fifty ” and in- 
sert “twenty-five,” and after the word “dollars” in line 26, page 39 of the bill, 
udd the following: 

And the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall direct that said Indians shall not 
be allowed to leave their proper reservations; and it shall be the duty of the War 
Department to aid the Indian Office in seeing that the orders of the missioner 
are executed; and rations shall not be issued for a longer od than one week at 
8 and arms or ammunition shall not be issued, sold, or given to said In- 

s.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 38, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “forty” and in- 
vert“ ry Bin ; and the Senate agree te the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 41, 
and saree to the same, with an amendmentas follows: Atthe end of said amend- 
ment add: 

“ Provided, That when sufficient matter to make a volume of statistics and his- 
torical data is pre it shall be submitted to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and referred by hiin to the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution and published 
on their written approval.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Liduse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 54, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: After the word “for,” in 
line 8 of said amendment, insert “agricultural implements and for,” and in line 11 
strike out “five” and insert “six,” and at the end of said amendment add “and 
$300 of said sum shall be paid to the superintendent of common schools in North 
Carolina, who shall have the supervision of the schools of the Cherokees in said 
3 under direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affuirs; and the Senate agree 

o same. 


ding 
in line 8, and insert the word“ That;” and in line 10, strike out the word “and” 
where it first occurs, and strike out the words “and others,” and in line 11, strike 
out the word “and” where it first occurs, and strike out “and for no other pur- 
poses,” and insert “and for paying employés: And ided further, That amounts 
now due employés for the year ending June 30, 1876, may be paid out of the unex- 
pended balance of the incidental fund of said year; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 64, 
substituting as follows: 3 
“Sro. 5. And hereafter the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall have the sole 
eee me authori 9 ony > the Indian — 2 85 2 make som rules 
and regulations as he may deem just an spec g in uantit 
of goods and the prices ak which such ball be — the Indians. 3 d 


ket: A 
may be made in open market to an extent not to 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
SAML. J. RANDALL, 
A. M. SCALES, 
§. A. HURLBUT, 
on the part of the House. 
WM. WINDO 
JOHN A. LOGAN, 
FRANCIS KERNAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. RANDALL. The material point of difference between the two 
Houses upon this bill was with reference to the transfer of the In- 
dian Bureau from the Interior Department to the War Department. 
The House has thrice indicated its purpose by a decided vote that 
this transfer should be made, both upon bills appropriating mone 
and also in a separate bill which was sent to the Senate on the 25t 
apal last, and remained ever since unacted npon in that body. 

e time is now come when one body or the other must yield in 
that particular. The Senate declined, by their non-action, even to 
consider the bill which was sent to that body, as I have alread 
stated, on the 25th of April, which was a separate and distinct bill 
to transfer this Bureau. In view of the Indian difficulties, we did 
not, on the part of the House, think it was wise to longer continue 
the opposition to the expressed will of the Senate. 

As to the amounts of money involved in this bill, I will state that 
the bill as passed by the House, which proposed to accomplish the 
transfer and thus save a large sum which we thought could be saved, 
amounted in the aggregate to $3,979,602.11. The bill as passed by 
the Senate amounted to $4,958,361.27. The amount appropriated in 
this bill under the report of the committee of conference is$4,670,117.02, 
being a reduction from the ee ea of last year of $690,437.50. 

With this statement I believe I will submit the question on the 
adoption of the report to the House. I am ready, however, to answer 
any question which may be put to me touching any of the details of 
this report. 

The question was taken on agreeing to the report of the committee 
of conference ; and it was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the report was 
3 and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. JOHN REILLY. I ask unanimous consent to submit some re- 
ports from the Committee on Military Affairs, not for consideration 
at this time, bnt that they may go upon the Calendar, and with the 
accompanying reports be printed. 

Mr. CONGER. There was a request made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SMITH] before the presentation of the report of 
the committee of conference for permission to make some reports from 
the Committee on War Claims, which was objected to. Unless that 
objection is withdrawn, I object to this request. 

r. HOAR. I call for the regular order of business. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then the reports cannot be made. 


INDIAN TROUBLES. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has received from the Pres- 
ident of the United States a communication, which he asks consent 
to lay before the House. The Clerk will read the communication 
from the President, which, with the accompanying documents, will be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a telegram of the 5th of A from Lieutenant-General 
Sheridan to General Sherman, a letter of the 1th of the present month from Gene- 
ral Sherman to the Secretary of War, and a letter from the latter of the same dato 
Le ma = setiing forth the possible needs of the Army in consequence of existing 

tilities. 

I would strongly upon Con the necessity for making some provision 
for a contingency which may ae ate the carved ion for more Goon in the 
Indian country than it is now possible to send. It would seem to me to be much 
more economical and better to authorize an increase of the present cavalry force by 
twenty-five hundred privates, but, if this is not deemed advisable, then that the 
President be authorized to call out not exceeding five regiments, one thousand 
strong each. of vomuteers to serve for a 3 not exceeding six months. 

Shonld this latter authority be given, I would not order out any volunteers un- 


less in my opinion, upon reports from the scene of war, I deemed it abso- 
lately necessary, and then only the smallest number considered sufficient to meet 
the emergency. 

U. S. GRANT. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 11, 1876. 
Mr. RANDALL. Imoye that that communication and the accom- 
ying documents be printed and referred tothe Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs; and upon that motion I ask the previous question. 
Mr. GARFIELD. I desire to inquire whether a bill upon that sub- 


ject is not now pending? 


Mr. THORNBURGH. There is a bill from the Senate in relation 
to the same subject on the Speaker’s table, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be taken up and referred, with the communication of the 
President, to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MORRISON and others objected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order of business is the 
call of committees for reports of a private nature. 
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AVGUST 11, 


Mr, HOAR. I make the point of order that the regular order of 
business is the unfinished business of J the completion of 
the hour of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. TOWNSEND. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not on Friday. 

Mr. HOAR. Then I withdraw the call for the regular order. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I renew the call. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Chair hold that a motion to reconsider can- 
not be called up on Friday as well as any other day? 

The SPEAKER pro tem Unquestionably a motion to reconsider 
a public bill is not in order on Friday unless all private business has 

disposed of. 4 
TRADE-MARRS. 


Mr. J. H. BAGLEY. I submit a report from a committee of confer- 
ence which I ask the Clerk to read. 
The Clerk read the report as follows : 


The committee of conference on the disagrecing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. No. 846) “ To punish the counterfeiting of 
trade-mark goods and the sale or dealing in of counterfeit trade-mark s” 
having met, afterfull and freo conference have to recommend, and do recom- 
mend, to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the House 
numbered 2, 5, and 10. 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 4 and 8, 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 1, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: After the 
word “ keep,” in line 4, pare 1 of the bill, insert the words “for sale or keep that 
others may sell ;” and the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 3, and agree to the clause 

to bo stricken out, with an amendment as follows: At the end of the sec- 

ion insert: “In all cases in which it appears that the person or party claiming 

said goods had, when he received the same, knowledge or notice that the same were 
such goods as this section describes ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its (disagreement to the amendment of the Honse 
numbered 6, and to the same, with an amendment, so that the clause will 
read as follows: With intent that the same be used for the purpose of deception 
and fraud; and the House agres to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the House 
numbered 7, and agree to the same, with an amendment, so that the clause will 
read as follows: With intent that the same be used for the purpose of deception 
and fraud ;” and the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 9, and agree to the section 
wherein said amendment occurs, amending said section soins to stand as follows: 
“That any n who shall, with intent to defraud any m or persons, know- 
ingly and y aid or abet in the violation of any ef the provisions of this act, 
shall upon conviction thereof be punished as prese d in the first section of this 
act; and any 3 who shall commit any of the offenses specified in this act shall 
be deemed to have committed a crime, an may be proceeded against by arrest, in- 
dictment, and trial, as in other criminal cases, and district courts of the United 
States shall have cognizance and jurisdiction to enforce this act ;" and the Senate 


agree to the same. 
J. H. BAGLEY, In., 
W. HARTZELL, 
E. S. SAMPSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
ROSCOE CONKLING, 
FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
J. W. STEVENSON, 
Managers on the part of tha Senate. 


The question was upon agreeing to the report of the committee of 
conference. 

Mr, HEWITT, of New York. I would like to inquire of the Chair 
whether it is in order to move to postpone the consideration of this 
conference report until the next session of Congress ? 

Mr. RANDALL. The conference report can be voted down, in 
which case the bill would be lost; bnt it might be revived again. 

Mr. GARFIELD. To vote down the conference report would kill 
the bill; to seed reas the report until the next session does not neces- 
sarily kill the bill. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I desire to say a very few words in 
relation to this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro mit atta The gentleman from New York sub- 
mitting the report Mr. J. H. BAGLEY] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. J. H. BAGLEY. I desire to say in reference to this report that 
we have had a full and free conference; and although there may be 
some features of this report which are objectionable to some gentle- 
men, yet we have done, after mature consideration, the best we could, 
and I think we have put the bill in a very acceptable shape. I do 
not know that I have any explanations to make in regard to this re- 

rt. My colleagffe on the committee, the gentleman from Iowa, 

Mr. SaMpson,] can perhaps give a better explanation of it than I 


can. 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
a moment? 
Mr. J. H. BAGLEY. Iwill first yield to my colleague on the com- 


mittee. 

Mr. SAMPSON. I do not desire to take up any of the time of the 
House in discussing this report, unless it may appear that there are 
some sound reasons why it should not be adopted. If the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hewitt] has any objection to this report, I 
am perfectly willing to hear his objection, and then I may desire to 
reply to him. : i 

r. HEWITT, of New York. My attention was called to this bill 
early in the session by a very large association in the city of New 
York known as the Junk Dealers’ Association. I was surprised to 


learn that in the city of New York there were two thousand dealers 
in cast-off articles. I was asked to give some attention to this mat- 
ter, and I tried to do so, 


Now I confess before this House, to my humiliation, that this bill 
actually passed both Houses and went to this conference committee 
while I was sitting in my seat and I was utterly 8 of the fact. 
I immediately called the attention of members of the House and of 
the Senate to the character of the bill. I had it examined by com- 
petent legal authority, and I have been assured that the bill cannot 
be™xecuted without subjecting a large class of humble and respect- 
able people to the very greatest hardships. 

I have no doubt this bill contains many meritorious features in re- 
gard to trade-marks, and that some legislation is required for the 
better protection of trade-marks. But it seems to me it will bea 
mistake to carry into operation any such legislation without giving 
proper attention to the rights and interests of other portions of the 
community who have not been represented before the committee, as 
the owners of trade-marks have, by competent counsel. 

The association of which I have spoken complained that they had 
had no opportunity to be heard before the committee of this House. 
They seem to have addressed a communication to the committee of 
the Senate, and that communication I understand was acknowledged, 
although I was informed by the president of the association that it 
had not been 8 

I do not desire to defeat this bill; I desire to see it perfected. But 
it seems to me that to pass it under this report of the committee of 
conference would be doing very great injustice. Hence my inquiry 
of the Chair if it was in order to move to postpone the further con- 
sideration of this report until the next session of Congress, so that 
all parties interested might be heard and an opportunity given to 
secure proper legislation, 

Let me explain to this House very briefly the nature of one pro- 
vision of this bill. A poor man is passing along the street with a 
bottle under his arm; the bottle is marked Piper Heidsieck, or some 
other respectable name. Now, if there be a deputy marshal who is 
prepared to swear that this man has this bottle with intent to de- 
fraud, the man can be arrested and carried before a United States 
commissioner. In many portions of the country the United States 
commissioner cannot be found within fifty or one hnndred miles. 
The man can be put under arrest and required to give bail, and per- 
haps all the property he has in the world is the bottle under his arm. 
Then comes the bill of fees for the marshal, for the commissioner, 
and for everybody else. I am gentlemen here, and no 
doubt lawyers on this floor understand it much better than I do, that 
in different parts of this country there are deputy marshals and com- 
missioners who are engaged in hunting up violations of the revenue 
laws for the express purpose of securing the fees. 

The operations of this bill extend to almost every known class of 
cast-off articles; bottles, boxes, cigar-boxes, medicine vials, anythin 
that any man may happen to cast aside and a poor fellow may pic 
up. Ifsomebody will make the necessary affidavit against bim, he 
may be arrested and put in any jail and kept there. 

It is true that a provision requiring the showing of an intent to 
defrand (which was not in the original draught of this bill) has been 
inserted upon careful examination by the committee; and I thank 
them for it. But it seems to me that the whole measure is too full of 
danger to be passed at this late hour of the session without more 
thorough investigation. I appeal to my legal friends here—for they 
are the ones who ought to guard the interests of these poorer members 
of society, who are unable to protect themselves—I ask from them a 
careful examination of the previsions of this bill in order that they 
may say whether it is such legislation as an . Congress 
ought to adopt. If, therefore, it be in order, I shall move to postpone 
the further consideration of this subject until the next session of Con- 

in the hope that then a proper measure may be perfected which 
will satisfy all classes of the community. 

Mr.SAMPSON. Mr. Speaker, the first objection which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hewitt] seems to make to this bill is that it 
has not been carefully considered; that it is hasty legislation. As I 
understand the history of this measure, it was introduced into the 
Senate perhaps some three months ago, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of that body, and after careful consideration b 
some of the ablest lawyers upon that committee, was reported bac 
to the Senate and after discussion sent to this House. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cox] called up the bill here and asked unan- 
imous consent that it might be considered and passed immediately. I 
called his attention to the fact that the bill embraced some objec- 
tionable features under which innocent men might be punished. I 
was anxious to have inserted in the bill a provision requiring proof 
of intent to defrand—requiring the Government to prove aflirma- 
tively in every case that this cast-off property to which the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Hewitt] has referred was held with intent 
to defraud. Upon that suggestion of mine, the gentleman consented 
to the reference of the bill to the Committee on Patents. It was care- 
fully considered by that committee, upon which there are a number 
of lopai gentlemen; and the provision requiring proof of intent to de- 
fraud was inserted in every case where it appeared trent for the 
protection of innocent parties, After full consideration by that com- 
mittee the bill came back to the House with amendments, and was 
here discussed. Gentlemen will remember that there was quite a 
struggle to obtain the floor for the purpose of having those amend- 
ments considered. The bill was discussed, the reasons for the amer d- 
ments given; and the bill was passed as amended without a dissert- 
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ing voice. Upon its return to the Senate that body refused to concur 
in the amendments of the House and a conference committee was ap- 


inted. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewrrr] has complained that 
a friend or constituent of his has been denied the opportunity to 
make a propershowing before the committee. I believe he has refer- 
ence to the president of the Junk Association of New York City, an 
association numbering some two or three thousand members. Now, 
the fact is that that gentleman has been in communication with a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate ever since the early part 
of June. He then opened a correspondence, and letters have passed 
back and forth between those gentlemen. His case as made out by 
letter was submitted to the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and 
was fully considered. His opposition to the measure had relation to 
this very provision relating to empty bottles. Now, in order to show 
the House that this is not an objectionable feature, I desire to read 
the section relating to that subject: 

That any person who shall, with intent to injure or defraud the owner of any 
trade-mark, or any other person lawfully entitled to use or protect the same, buy, 
sell, offer for sale, deal in, or have in his possession any used or empty box, enve- 
lope, wra) case, bottle, or other kage to which is aifixed,'so that the same 
may be obliterated without — 1 injury to such box or other thing aforesaid, 
any e-mark, registered pursuant to the statutes of the United States, not so de- 
faced, erased, obliterated, and destroyed as to pee its fraudulent use, shall, on 
conviction thereof, be punished as prescribed in the first section of this act. 

Now, if the trade-mark is a part of the bottle—if it is blown into 
the bottle so that it cannot be erased—there is no offense. But if the 
trade-mark is a paper label stuck upon the bottle, so that it must be 
rubbed off unless the person having it in his possession takes pains 
to keep it there, then it will be some evidence perhaps that he in- 
tends to violate the law. If he cannot wash the bottle without wash- 
ing off the label unless he takes especial pains to keep it on, this 
may be evidence of intent to defraud. But this intent must appear 
by some affirmative evidence. The burden of proof rests upon the 
Government. If a man has in his possession bottles with trade-mark 
labels upon them, all he has to do to avoid the very appearance of 
evil is to wash off the labels. It seems to me it cannot be claimed in 
reason that there is any hardship in the provisions of this bill as now 
amended. . 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewitt] says that an iunocent 
man may be arrested for having in his possession a bottle with a 
counterfeit trade-mark. So a man may be walking through the 
streets with a half dollar in his pocket which some man may claim is 
counterfeit, and he may bearrested upon thecharge of having counter- 
feit money in his possession. There is the same possibility of hard- 
ship in every case where a man may be alleged to have any counter- 
feit property in his possession. We have, however, been very care- 
ful to I all these sections so as to throw upon the Government 
the burden of proving the intent to defraud. In fact it seemed to be 
the opinion of some gentlemen interested in this bill that in this man- 
ner it had been so diluted as to be of little value for the punish- 
ment of those who may deal in counterfeit trade-marks. I think that 
certainly if we are going to pass any bill on this subject, this is in as 
mild a form as any gentleman could wish. We have sought to render 
it impossible that ay innocent man shall be punished. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Will the gentleman state the penalty? 

Mr. SAMPSON. The maximum punishment is a fine of $2,000 and 
imprisonment for two years, but the penalty may be as light as im- 
prisonment for one minute and a fine of one cent, as the whole matter 
rests within the discretion of the court. A large latitude in respect 
to the penalty is intentionally given. If a man is found having in 
his possession but a single package or bottle bearing a counterfeit 
trade-mark, and if this is his only offense, the court may make the 
penalty extremely light. 

Although the gentleman from New York seems now so apprehen- 
sive in regard to punishments, he introduced in this House and had 
referred to the Committee on Patents a bill in which the punishment 
for the use of counterfeit trade-marks was fixed at imprisonment for 
ten years and a fine not exceeding $5,000. Under this bill the pun- 
ishment cannot exceed imprisonment for two years and a fine of 
$2,000, while it may be as much less as the court within its discretion 


may deem L propor. 

r. HEWITT, of New York. The gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. Samp- 
SON] states that I introduced bills for the protection of trade-marks 
containing severer penalties than those in the bill under discussion. 
That is true; but he ought to remember that gentlemen often intro- 
duce bills at the request of other parties for the provisions of which 
they do not hold themselves responsible. The bills referred to were 
handed to me by respectable members of the bar, and I introduced 
them without giving any sanction to the provisions of the bills myself. 
seni J. H. BAGLEY. I now yield the floor to the gentleman from 

ichigan. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. Speaker, when this bill which was passed in 
the Senate was refe; to the Committes on Patents, it seemed to 
me to be a bill solely in the interest of those to whom by law privi- 
leges had been given in connection with trade-marks that its pro- 
visions were so harsh and so severe, and the penalty so high, the im- 

wrisonment so long necessarily, with no requirement that fraudulent 
intent should be alleged and proved, that I was very much opposed 
to it, as were other members of the Committee on Patents. It was 
considered for a long time by that committee very carefully. I think 


if the bill has been agreed upon substantially by the conference com- 

mittee as it finally peua the House the interests of the people are 

fairly protected, and the interests of those who have rights under 

the trade-mark law are equally well protected. Iam not certain, as 

I have not looked into it, whether this contains the section which 

3 it purely a criminal offense and which was struck out by the 
ouse. 

Mr. SAMPSON. That was not restored in the Senate. 

Mr. CONGER. If that were restored by this conference committee 
I should myself oppose mep of this bill now or at any time, 
and I should ask gentlemen of the House to oppose it upon what I be- 
lieve to be abundantly sufficient ground. But the gentleman who has 
charge of the billinforms me that the section stricken out by the com- 
mittee of conference has not been restored. If it has not and sufficient 
guard against abuse of prosecutions is inserted by the Committee 
on Patents in the Senate bill—if those are retained, I can see no real 
objection to its passage. 

Ir. J. H. BAGLEY. I demanded the previous question. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. _ I made a motion before the previous 
question was called to postpone the consideration of the question un- 
til next session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman had not the floor for 
that 7 7 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Is it in order now to move it? 

SAA SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman had not the floor for 
that pur 5 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Is it in order now? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has not the floor now 
for that purpose, 

The Honse divided; and there were—ayes 62, noes 42. 

So the previous question was seconded. 

The question recurred on ordering the main question to be now put: 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 76, noes 56. 

So the main question was ordered to be put. 

The question recurred on the adoption of the report. 

The Honse divided; and there were—ayes 72, noes 70. 

Mr. FRANKLIN demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
69, nays 83, not voting 133; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. John H. Bagley, . John H. Baker, Banks, Horatio C. 
Burchard. Burleigh, Caswell, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, Conger, Crounse, Cut- 
ler, Davy, Eames, Egbert, Evans, Fort, Foster, Freeman, Frye, Gartield, Hancock, 


Haymond, Henderson, Hoar, Hurd, Hurlbut, Hyman, Joyce, Kasson, Kehr, Kim- 
Fran ders, Lapham, Lawrence, Lord, — McCrary, Mo Dill. Mon- 
roe, Morgan, Nash, Norton, O'Neill, Packer, Page, William A. Phillips, Pierce. 
Piper, Plaisted, Potter, Pratt, Rainey, Rea, Rusk, Sampson, Sinnickson, A. Herr 
Smith, Stevenson, Stone, Washington Townsend, Tufts, Van Vorhes, Robert B. 


Vance, Wait, Erastus Wells, G. Wiley Wells, Willard, William B. Williams, 


AYS. Mose Ainsworth, Anderson, Ashe, Atkins, Bagb Bland 
essrs. Ashe, At A q „ 
Boone, Bradford, Cabell, Cannon, Cate, Caulfield, John B. x year isonet, 
Clymer, Cochrane, Cook, Cowan, Da ib 
1.1 Levy, Lewis, Lynde. Ma 
ones, 4 e 

Mutchler, New. Pa 8 
John Robbins, Willam M. Robbins, 
er, Sheakley, Singleton, Slemons, William E. Smith, Spencer, 
Stenger, 7 E 3 Thornburgh. Throckmorton, Turney, John L. 
Vance, Waddell, Gilbert C. Wal White, Whitthorne, Jeremiah N. Williams, 
Willis, and Yeates—83. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Abbott, Adama, George A. Bagley, William H. Baker, 
ght, John Youn 
Burchard, John H. Cald 


ker, 


ilton, 


Hatch 


er, Hays, Hendee, Hereford, Hill, Hoge, Holman, 
Hooker, — Hubbell, Hunter, Jenks, Frank Jones, Kelley, King, Knott, 
r, George M. Landers, Lane, Leavenworth, Le Moyne, Luttrell, Mackey, Ma- 


Lama: 

8 Neate, Miller, Milliken, Mo: Morrison, N 0’ 
Daell, Oliver, ps, Jobn F. Philips, Platt, Powel, barman 1 A pies, Rob. 
inson, Sobieski Ross, Sayler, Schumaker, ye, Smalls, Southard, 8. Stowell, 
Swann, Tarbox, Teese, L Townsond, Tucker, Waldron, Charles C. B. Walk- 
er, Alexander S. Wallace, John W. Wallace, Wailing, Walsh, Ward, Warren, 
Wheeler, Whitehouse, Whiting, Wigginton, Wike, Andrew Williams, Alpheus S. 
Williams, Charles G. Williams, James Williams, James D. Williams, Wilshire, Ben- 
— Wilson, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Woodburn ood worth, and Young 

So the report was rejected. 

During the vote, 

Mr. HUNTON stated that Mr. HARRIS, of Virginia, was paired with 
Mr. MILLER, of New York; and Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, with Mr. 
Hoge, of South Carolina. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the report was rejected; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table, 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. MORRISON. I submit the following resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, (the Senate concurring,) That the President of the Senate and the 

Speaker of the House of Representatives be, and they are hereby, directed to ad- 

urn Lowe respective Houses without day on Monday next, August 14, 1576, at 
our o P. m. 
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Mr. MORRISON. I demand the ee question. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered; 

and under the operation thereof the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. MORRISON moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I rise to submit a privileged report from the 
Committee on Printing. I am directed to report back the bill (S. 
No. 1036) to provide for the printing and distribution of the reports 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the years 1874 and 1875, with 
the recommendation that it do pass, 

Mr. Speaker, on an early day of this session we passed a resolution 
to print exactly the same number of copies of the icultural Re- 

rts for the years 1874 and 1875 as are provided for in this bill. 

t went to the Senate, and they, instead of taking up the resolution 
by this House, have sent us a new bill. re is very little 
ifference between the resolution adopted by the House and this bill. 
There is a difference, I think, only in one respect. When the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations reported the sundry civil bill an amount 
was appropriated for the Government Printing Establishment, and 
out of that amount these reports were to be paid for. It was then 
supposed that there would be a reduction in the number of the em- 
loyés of that Department, and that there would be enough money 
Tete to pay for the reports. On examination it was found to be other- 
wise, and the Senate proposed to have these reports printed ; and for 
that purpose the bill appropriates $130,000, or so much as may be nec- 
essary, to have them printed. While I am in favor of retrenchment 
and reform, I think this is a proper expenditure. g 
The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SINGLETON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ELISHA E. RICE. 

Mr. BANKS. I ask nnanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table for present consideration the bill (S, No. 852) for the relief of 
Elisha E. Rice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read for information. 

The bill was read. It authorizes the accounting officers of the 
Treasury to allow and pay to E. E. Rice, late United States consul at 
Hakodadi, Japan, out of any moneys not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $585.41, being 10 per cent. of his salary as consul at said port 
from July 1, 1869, to November 3, 1871, that being the usual allowance 
for rent of that consulate. 

Mr. BANKS. If the House will give me its attention for one min- 
ute, I can state the facts of this case. The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has unanimously 1 of this bill. Mr. Rice was consul 
in Japan at Hakodadi. The First Compteoller, in a communication 
to the Senate Committee on Claims, which is printed in their report, 
states that Mr. Rice is entitled to 10 per cent. of his salary as rent, 
which was never paid to him, but which was due to him. Mr. Rice 
poets it in these days, and I hope the House will agree to give it to 

m. 

There was no objection, and the bill was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, read three times, and passed. 

Mr. BANKS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (S. No. 1021) allowing the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany to carry the mails in their new iron steamships. 

The further informed the House that the Senate insisted 
on its amendments to the bill (H. R. No. 3168) relating to the ition 
of real estate in the District of Columbia, disagreed to by the House 
of Representatives, agreed to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed as 
conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. HOWE, 
and Mr. STEVENSON. 

The message further informed the House that the Senate insis‘ed 
on its amendments to the bill (H. R. No. 1516) to regulate the issue 
of artificial limbs to disabled soldiers, seamen, and others, disagreed 
to 4 the House of ee ee to the conference asked 
by the Honse on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. LOGAN, Mr. 
Booru, and Mr. GORDON. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. CAULFIELD. I ask unanimous consent to make a report from 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VANCE, of Ohio. I rise to a privileged report. 

Mr. CONGER. I now renew my request that the Committee on 


War Claims may report some bills to be placed on the Private Calendar. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has just recognized the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAULFIELD] to ask unanimous consent 
to make a report. 

WILLIAM BATTERSBY. 

Mr. CAULFIELD, by unanimons consent, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported back, with a favorable recommendation, the 
bill (H. R. No, 1151) for the relief of William Battersby; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar. 


EXPENSES OF THE DISTRICT. 


On motion of Mr. WILLARD, by unanimous consent, the bill (H. 
R. No. 3962) providing means to defray the expenses of the District 
of Columbia until December 1, 1876, with amendments by the Sen- 
ate, was taken from the Speaker's table. 

Mr. WILLARD. I move that the House non-coneur in the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and ask a committee of conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair appoints as managers of 
the conference which the House has just agreed to request, Mr. WIL- 
LARD of Michigan, Mr. Care of Wisconsin, and Mr. HARTRIDGE of 


Georgia. 
MOSES F. CARLTON. 

Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, by unanimons consent, from the 
Committee on War Claims, reported a bill (H. R. No. 2386) for the re- 
lief of Moses F. Carlton, late second lieutenant Company I, Fourth 
Michigan Volunteers; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. ; 

JOHN B. SLACK. 

Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, also, from the same committee, re- 

rted back, with an unfavorable recommendation, the petition of 
John B. Slack, late a third assistant engineer in the United States 
Navy; which was laid on the table, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

F. W. E. LOHMAN, 

Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, also, from the same committee, made 
an adverse report upon the memorial of F. W. E. Lohman; and the 
same was laid on the table, and the report ordered to be printed. 


J. C. M’CONNELL, 
Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, also, from the same committee, made 
an adverse report on the claim of J. C. McConnell; and the same was 
laid on the table, and the report ordered to be printed. 


O. P. NORRIS, 


Mr. SMITH, of Pennsylvania, also, from the same committee, re- 
ported back, with an adverse report, the bill (H. R. No. 2357) for the 
relief of Lieutenant O. P. Norris, of the One hundred and eleventh 
Ohio Volunteers; and the same was laid on the table, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


PAYMENT OF EMPLOYES OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. ROBERTS, by unanimous consent, from the Committee of Ac- 
counts, submitted the following resolution; which was read, consid- 
ered, and agreed to: 5 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to pay out of the contingent fund to John H. Shaw, Richard A. Shaw, Wil- 
son Grice. Robert Coates, Henry Hall, William H. Hall, Danicl Spagges, and James 
Savoy, each, <6 per month during this session, deducting such sums as may have al- 
ready been paid them. This ution to be considered asa substitute for the res- 
2E the 29th of July last, so far as it relates to the above-named par- 

es. 

Mr. ROBERTS moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


GILDEROY A. HARDY. 


On motion of Mr. EVANS, by unanimous consent, the bill (S. No. 944) 
for the relief of Gilderoy A. Hardy was taken from the Speaker's 
table, received its several readings, and was passed. 

Mr. EVANS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paso d; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
ta 


e. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS, 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana. I rise toa privileged question. Lask 
that additional members be appointed on the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, on account of the absence of the majority of that committee. 
There are but two members of the committee present, Mr, PLAISTED 
and myself. Mr. PLAISTED isa member of a committee of investiga- 
tion, and he assures me that it is impossible that he should discharge 
the duties of this committee. It is therefore absolutely necessary that 
additional members should be 1 upon the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. How many? 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana. I think two will be sufficient. 

No objection was made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will announce the addi- 
tional members of the committee in the morning. 

Mr. ATKINS. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Pending a motion to adjourn, Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that the committee had ex- 
amined and found truly enrolled bills of the following titles; when 
the Speaker pro tempore signed the same: 

A bill (S. No. 561) for the relief of Major Junius D. Traynor; and 

A bill (S. No. 1007) concerning the employment of Indian scouts. 

; LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 3 

Mr. TUCKER was granted leave of absence for two days on ac- 
count of important business. 

Mr. DARRALL was granted leave of absence for four days on ac- 
count of sickness. 

Mr. J. H. BAGLEY was granted leave of absence for ten days. 

Mr, MILLER was granted leave of absence for ten days. 

Mr. SPARKS was granted an extension of the leave of absence here- 
tofore ted him for ten days. 

Mr. Davy was granted leave of absence for ten days on account 
of important business. 

Mr. ATKINS. I withdraw the motion to adjourn. 

REUBEN DAVIS. 


Mr. HOOKER. Iask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table for action at the present time the bill (S. No. 990) for the re- 
moval of the political disabilities of Reuben Davis, of Mississippi. 

No objection was made, and the bill was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, received its several readings, and (two-thirds voting in favor 
thereof) was 

Mr. HOOKER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. RUSK. Lask unanimous consent to print some remarks in re- 
gard to the tariff in its relations to agriculture in the RECORD as a 
part of the proceedings of the House. 

There was no objection, and the leave was granted. [See Appendix. ] 

And then, on motion of Mr, PAGE, (at five o’clock and thirty min- 
utes p. m.,) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following memorials, petitions,and other papers were presented 
at the Clerk’s desk under the rule, and refe as stated: 

By Mr. DAVY: The petition of nurserymen, horticulturists, and 
florists of Rochester, New York, and vicinity, that no appropriation 
be made for the distribution of seeds through the Agricultural Bu- 
reau and that the postage on all seeds and ae be redueed, to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roa 

By Mr. HENKLE: Memorial of Alexander Moffit and M. McEwen, 
that the petition of Alexander Moflit and others for the ne ayer 
of a joint committee of the House and Senate to continue the investi- 
gation of the charges made 1 the management of the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Iusane be reported back to the House from the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department aud referred to 
the Committee on Military irs. : 

By Mr. HUNTON: The petition of James Burk, of the District of 
Columbia, for a pension, to the Committee on Revolutionary Pen- 


sions. 

By Mr. LAWRENCE: The petition of M. McEwen, of Washington, 
District of Columbia, that he be paid the amount of witness fees due 
Mary J. Van Keuren, she having assigned to him her interest in the 
same, to the Committee of Accounts. 

By Mr. A. S. WILLIAMS: The petition of Elizabeth Craig, the 
mother of Prince Albert Craig, late of the One Hundred and second 
Regiment, United States Colored Troops, who was killed during the 
late war, for a pension, to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


IN SENATE. 
SATURDAY, August 12, 1876. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. BYRON SUNDERLAND, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. No. 3083) to remove the political disabilities of C. 
M. Wilcox, of Maryland, was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will call the attention 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EpMuNnpDs] to the fact that this 
case was included in a bill passed yesterday. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. By an amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By an amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let this bill be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The action yesterday violates all the practice of the 
Senate. There will not be any more disability bills passed at this 
session if they are going to be doubled up in that way. Let each 
case stand on its own bottom. 


The PRESIDENT 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
The joint resolution (H. R. No. 164) in reference to the payment of 


tempore. The bill will be referred to the 


awards of the Venezne mixed commission was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EXPENSES OF DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 


The Senate proceeded to consider its amendments to the bill (H. 
R. No. 3962) to provide means to defray the expenses of the District 
of Columbia until December 1, 1876, disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives. 

n motion of Mr. WINDOM, it was 

Resolved, That the Senate insist on its amendments to the said bill disagreed to 
by the House of Representatives and agree to the conference asked by the House 
on the di g votes of the two Houses thereon. 

By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. Wixpom, Mr. ED- 
MUNDS, and Mr. KERNAN. 

ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives : 

88 (the Senate concurring,) That the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives be, and they are hereby, directed to ad- 
journ their respective Houses without day on Monday next, August 14, 1876, at four 
o'clock p. m. 

Mr. WINDOM. I move the reference of the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, z 
` Mr. PADDOCK. I suggest that it lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota moves 
that the resolution be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SLEVENSON. I hope not. I hope the Senate will dispose of 
if now. 

Mr. PADDOCK. It had better lie on the table. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let it lie on the table. 

Mr. WINDOM. I have no objection to letting it lie upon the table. 
The Senate is not ready to act upon it now. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think it ought to be within reach of the Senate at 
any time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie on the table 
if there be no objection. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BOGY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. No. 620) for the relief of Redick McKee, 
reported it without amendment. 

CHANGE OF NAME OF YACHT. 


Mr. BOUTWELL. I am instructed by the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 3678) to change the 
name of the pleasure-yacht Lydia to that of Sylph, to report it 
without amendment. As there is not likely to be any debate upon 
the bill, I ask for its present consideration. It is merely to change 
the name of a pleasure- yacht. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. MITCHELL asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave 
to introduce a bill (8. No. 1045) for the relief of George A. Eades, late 
collector of customs at Sitka, Alaska; which was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


PRINTING OF IMPEACHMENT TRIAL. 


My. ANTHONY. The Committee on Printing reported two bills 
yesterday as substitutes for two resolutions, for printing, one addi- 
tional copies of the impeachment trial and the other additional 
copies of the report of the engineers upon the alluvial deposits of 
the Mississippi. It has always been the custom for the Senate to 
consider immediately reports from the Committee on Printing order- 
ing additional copies, and for the obvious reason that it is more 
economical to print them at once than it is to make a delay which 
may involve a resetting of the type. That objection does not apply 
in the case of the bill ordering copies of the impeachment, which is 
stereo ; but stillit would be more economical to do it now than 
to doit by and by. Without intending to urge the matter at all, I 
should like to have it dis of. I would say that I think both of 
these matters are desired by the House of Representatives, and as 
neither House can order more than $500 worth of printing without 
the concurrence of the other, I think it is a matter of courtesy, when 
the expense is not large, that each House should defer to the other, 
and I hope, if we set the example, it will be followed; although it 
has not always been followed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Rhode Island 
make a motion? . 

Mr. ANTHONY. I cannot make a motion to take precedence of th 
morning business. I have to ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kansas rise 
with morning business ? 

Mr. INGALLS. I rise to ask the consideration of a bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Rhode Island has 
risen for that purpose. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (S. No. 1042) to provide for the publication of the report 
of the impeachment trial of William W. Belknap, which was reported 
yesterday. [After a pause.] I am advised that the bill has not been 
returned from the Printer. If that is the case we cannot take it up. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. It has not been returned, the Chair 
is informed. 

LANDS IN CHEROKEE STRIP. 


Mr. HARVEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 1984) to provide for the sale of certain 
lands in Kansas. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let it be reported for information. 

Mr. HARVEY. Lask that the Secretary read the papers accom- 


a bee the bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion subject to the action of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us hear the papers read. 

Mr. HARVEY. Iask the Secretary to read the letter from the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and the letters of the Cherokee delegation 
relating to this matter. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask the Senator whether this bill comes regularly 
from a committee. 

Mr. HARVEY. It was reported from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs by the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. OGLEsBY,] and that Senator 
and myself agreed that whoever could get the floor first for the pur- 
pose should call the bill up for consideration. 

Mr. INGALLS. It has been on the Calendar for two weeks. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Has it passed the House? 

Mr. INGALLS. It is a House bill. 

Mr. HARVEY. If the Senators will listen to the reading of the 


8 I think they will be satisfied. There are no conflicting claims | itg 


volved at all. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The papers have been sent for. 


PAVING OF PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Mr. MORRILL. While we are waiting for the papers I ask the 
Senate again to consider the bill (H. R. No. bed bag repeal part of 
section 5 of an act entitled “An act authorizing the repavement of 
Pennsylvania avenue,” approved July 19, 1876. I venture to assure 
the Senate that thisis not for the benefit of any contractors. It is not 
the desire that there shall be a time fixed, but in order to accomplish 
the work as nearly as possible within the time, in the very best man- 
ner, it is thought the bill should be passed. I ask that this bill, 
which was taken up yesterday morning, be taken an aguin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report the bill 
for information. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS. I ask the Senator if we had not better fix a date? 

Mr. MORRILL. I will say to the Senator from West Virginia that 
if we fix the date the contractors will claim that they have the right 
to go to that point of time. We do not want to have the date fixed 
because we believe it can be done earlier, The bill is only to provide 
for some extraordinary contingency which might occur, which would 
require the commissioners to have the work relet or something of that 
sort, in consequence of any dereliction of duty on the part of the 
men who may take the contract, 

Mr. DAVIS, I am in favor of the extension; but my thought was 
that it had better be limited to some particular time, for it might 
run a year. 

Mr. MORRILL. Ido not think we shall want it extended more 
than a week or ten anys at the outside, possibly not that. - 

Mr.SAULSBURY. I hope the Senator from Vermont will not insist 
upon the bill until the Senator from Maryland [Mr. DENNIS] is here, 
who wishes to be heard upon this question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator will not object. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Senator will listen to me, I will state 
that the Senator from Maryland desires to be present when this bill 
is taken up. It is only upon that ground that I think it is due to 
him, he not being here, that I should object. I only act in behalf of 
a brother Senator who I understand wants to be present. 

Mr. MORRILL. We have but a little time, and I do not think that 
oe cme from Maryland, if he understands the fact, will object in 
the least. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I understand that he desires to be present. 

Mr. HARVEY. I call for the reading of the papers in regard to the 
bill I called ap: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The papers being here they will be 
read, if the Senator insists. 

Mr. HARVEY. I must insist on the consideration of the bill. 


. LANDS IN CHEROKEE STRIP. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. No. 1984) to provide for the sale of certain lands in 


Kansas. The preamble recites that certain lands in the State oz 
Kansas known as the Cherokee strip, being a strip of land on the 
southern boundary of Kansas, some two or three miles wide, de- 
tached from the lands patented to the Cherokee Nation by-.the act 
known as the Kansas-Nebraska bill, in defining the bonndaries there- 
of, are still, so far as unsold, the property of the Cherokee Nation; 
and that an act was passed by the Forty-second Congress, which be- 
came a law on its acceptance by the Cherokee national authorities, 
and which fixed the price of the lands east of Arkansas River at $2 
per acre, and west of the river at $1.50 per acre; and that portions 
of the same have been sold under this law and portions remain un- 
sold, the price being too high. 4 

The bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall offer for 
sale to settlers all of the tract remaining unsold at the local land 
offices in the districts in which it is situated at $1.25 per acre; and 
all remaining unsold after one year from the date at which they are 
so offered for sale at the local land offices are to be sold by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for cash, in quantities or tracts not exceeding 
one hundred and sixty acres, at not less than $1 per acre. 

Section 2 provides that the proceeds shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States and placed to the credit of the Cherokee 
Nation, and shall be paid to the treasurer of the Cherokee Nation on 
the order of the legislative council of the Cherokee Nation or a dele- 
gation thereof duly authorized. 

Section 3 provides that the act shall take effect and be in force 
from the date of its acceptance by the Legislature of the Cherokee 
Nation or of a delegation thereof duly authorized, who shall file cer- 
tificate of such acceptance. 

The PRESIDENT po tempore. The letter referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. O., June 8, 1876. 
Sr: In compliance with your verbal request, I have examined the provisions of 
House bill No. 1984, providing for the sale of the unsold portion of certain landsin 
the State of Kansas known as the “Cherokee strip.” 
The provisions of the bill meet with my approval and I know of no objection to 


passage. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
* J. Q. SMITH, Commissioner. 
Hon. W R. BROWN, 


Howse of 


P. S.— The provision in reference to the payment of interast contained in the 
second section of the bill shonld, in my judgment, be stricken out, inasmuch as the 
money is not to be permanently inv: in Government stocks, but to be paid over 


to the Cherokees. 
J. Q. SMITH, Commissioner. 


Mr. HARVEY. I will state that the bill was amended in the House 
according to that recommendation. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is there a letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior? That is only from the Commissioner. Does the head of the 


Department recommend it? 
The PRESIDENT pro tem, There is no letter from the Secre- 
the papers. 


tary of the Interior amon 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Thatis very bad practice, not having the respon- 
sibility of the Department, 

Mr. ALLISON. -I do not quite understand why any of this land 
is to be sold for a dollar and a quarter an acre. 

Mr. HARVEY. This bill has been in committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. I never saw this bill before. 

Mr. HARVEY. It was reported. I will show it to the Senator on 
the Calendar. 

Mr. WINDOM. If this bill is objected to, I ask leave to make a re- 
port from a committee. 

Mr. HARVEY. The further reading of the papers will refresh the 
recollection of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. I want to hear some paper read to indicate that 
this land cannot be sold at the price originally proposo It seems 
to me that land of this character in the State of Kansas ought to be 
worth more fhan a dollar an acre. 

Mr. INGALLS. In response to the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Iowa, I beg to assure him that the terms of the bill specifically 
provide that it shall not become operative without the consent of the 
Cherokee Nation of Indians, who own the land, and therefore thero 
can be no possible objection to the passage upon the score that the 
Senator urges. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas or 
the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs whether there are 
any settlers on this strip on the lands that have not yet been sold. 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not know. There are settlers on the lands 
under the previous laws that have been passed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes; but I am speaking of these lands that are 
not yet sold. 

Mr. INGALLS. About that I cannot say. The Senator will per- 
mit me to remark that this is a very peculiarly-shaped tract of land. 
It was discovered upon a permanent survey of the State of Kansas 
that it lapped over on to the boundaries of our State. It extends 
from the Neosho River on the east, where it is about four miles wide, 


nearly two hundred miles in length, and tapering off uniil itis about 
a mile and a half or two miles to the western extremity. It has been 
attempted under previous laws to be placed upon the market; and 
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as this legislation is to be effectual only when the Cherokee Nation] Mr. HARVEY. As J understand, not only these lands but a large 


assent to it, it seems to me there can be no pe oe to it. 

Mr. HARVEY. I will state further that a large proportion of this 
land has already been sold, and the Cherokee Indians are anxious that 
this bill should pass placing the refuse or portions of the land that it 
has been impossible to sell for the former price at such a price as it 
can be now sold for. It is very evident to any one having knowledge 
of agricultural lands in any country that there are portions of any 
tract that will be in a great degree unsalable. 

If the Senator will listen to the reading of the letters now in the 
hands of the Secretary, which were referred to the committee and 
considered there, he will see that the delegation representing the 
Cherokee Indians are earnestly requesting the passage of this bill. 

The bill was referred, I will say, originally by the Senate to the 
Committee on Public Lands, and was there taken up; but, inasmuch 
as it related to Indian lands, by a vote of that committee it was re- 
ported back with a recommendation that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. It was so referred. It was there consid- 
ered and reported by the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. OGLESBY,] who 
is a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs; but, he being chair- 
man of the Cemmittee on Public Lands, in printing the Calendar it 
appears to have been reported from the Committee on Public Lands. 
In reality it was before both committees, but was reported to the 
Senate from the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

I ask that the Secretary read the letters from the Cherokee delega- 
tion in relation to this matter. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 11, 1876. 


Dear Sm: Inclosed please to find bill H. R. No. 1934, which has passed the House 
of Representatives and is now pending before your honorable Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, Our delegation favor this bill, and as the Cherokees need the money 
due on them, and as the bill proposes to reduce the price of the lands in favor of 


the settlers, we respectfully ask that you push forward the bill to favorable action 


this session of Congress. 
By so doing you will oblige, very respectfully, your friends = 3 servants, 


Chairman, 
W. P. ADAIR, 
J. L. ADAIR, 
Cherokee i 


Hon, J. M. Harvey, 
United States Senate Chamber. 


Wasutnoeton, D. C., July 16, 1878. 


Dran Sm: There is now before you a bill which recently passed the House of 
Representatives providing for a settlement with the Cherokees for their“ strip“ of 
lands in we State. The bill, we are advised, is before your Committee on Public 
Lands. ill you please to call it up and have it acted upon as early as possible? 
You will by so doing place us under many obligations to you. s 

Truly your friends and obedient servants, 


D. H. ROSS, 
W. P. ADAIR, 
J. L. ADAIR, 


R. 0. 
Cherokee 
Hon. Jas. M. Harvey, U. S. 8., 
United States Senate Oha e 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There are one or two things that I should like 
to know about this bill. First, I should like to ask the Senator who 
reported it, or the two committees who have considered it, whether 
there is any occupancy or claim to the lands embraced in this bill ad- 
verse to the clear title of the Indians who are to have the money? 

Mr. HARVEY. I think not. The claim of the Indians to the own- 
ership of the land is and has been unquestioned. The circumstances 
are these: Years ago the General Government patented to the Chero- 
kee nation a certain quantity of land. Afterward, Con , in es- 
tablishing the Territory of Kansas, made the thirty-seventh parallel of 
latitude its boundary. In surveying that boundary a small strip of 
land from a mile and a half to two miles wide was left upon the north 
of that line, leaving it within the jurisdiction of the State of Kansas, 
but leaving the ownership of the land unquestioned in the Cherokees. 
The Cherokee Nation being desirous of disposing of that portion of 
the land, got a bill passed (as this bill sig by the Congress, pro- 
viding for the sale of the lands on the terms therein specified, on to 
be approved by the Cherokee national council, as this bill provides. 
Under that law such of the lands as would bring the price provided 
for have been sold; and there is no question of any adverse claim or 
any one claiming under any right in opposition to the Cherokee In- 
dians. It is simply a question as to whether the land that is left 
unsold is worth as much as the former law provided for, and these 
Indians pelna satisfied that such is not the case are now anxious and 
willing to sell it for the price provided for in this bill. This bill pro- 
vides that before it takes effect it shall be approved by the Cherokee 
national council. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ThatIunderstand. So, if I correctly understand 
the Senator, he has answered ny question in the affirmative, that 
there is no adverse claims by settlers or squatters or pre-emptors or 
homestead men or the State of Kansas or railroad grants or anything 
against the right of the Indians to these lands. There can be no 
doubt but that they belong to them. 

Mr. HARVEY. If there is any adverse claim I have never heard 


it asserted. So far as I know the ownership of the Cherokee nation 


in the land is unquestioned. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Were these lands patented to the Cherokees? 


tract south of them. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I know about the large tract south of them; but 
do the patents embrace these lands! 

Mr. HARVEY. Yes, sir; as I understand it, the original patent 
extended beyond what is now established as the boundary of the In- 
dian Territory. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then if these Indians now hold these lands by 

tent, where is the necessity of any intervention by the United 

tates at all? 

Mr. HARVEY. It is because of a law passed by Congress. 

Mr. KERNAN. If the Senator will yield to me, I wish to ask the 
Senate to take up a bill that should be considered for public reasons. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It will interrupt the course of my oration a good 
deal, but I will yield nevertheless, 

Mr. KERNAN. I move to take up Senate bill No. 994, to amend 
section 2931 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, so as to 
allow repayment by the Secretary of the Treasury of the pine 2 tax 
where it has been exacted in contravention of treaty provisions, 
There is a short report accompanying the bill. It ought to be passed. 

Mr. MORRILL. Before that is done I understand the Senator from 
West Virginia and the Senator from Delaware have withdrawn their 
3 to the District bill, and I ask to have the question taken 
on that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We cannot do but one thing at a time, and that 
one is this Indian question. 

Mr. KERNAN. t Senate bill No. 994 be read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, we will not have it read now. We shall get 
on faster if we do one thing at a time. J 

Mr. HARVEY. Here is the law to which I referred, which I will 
read: 

Whereas in order that certain provisions of the treaty of July 19, 1866, between 
the United States and the Cherokee Nation may bo rendered clearer and male 
more satisfactory to settlers n the lands known as the “Cherokee strip,” in the 
State of Kansas, said settlers having moved thereon since the date of sald treaty, 
of facilitating the sale of said lands: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of tatives of the United States of 
America in Co assembled, That the of land lying west of the Neosho 
River, and included in the State of Kansas, conveyed to the Cherokee Nation of In- 
dians by the United States, and now belonging to said nation, shall be surveyed, 
under the direction of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, in the same 
manner as the public lands of the United States are surveyed, and shall be by him 
offered for sale under the provisions and restrictions of this act; and all the lands 
in said tract lying east of the Arkansas River shall be sold at $2 per acre, and all 
lands in said tract lying west of said river shall be sold at $1.50 per acre, except as 

ter provided: i That where there is a fraction of land less than 
forty acres, the same shall be sold with the contiguous tract, expense of survey to 
te poe out of the proceeds of said land in accordance with the treaty of July 9, 


and for the pu 


Then follow certain provisions as to what shall be necessary pre- 
liminary to a purchase. This act provided, as the bill under con- 
sideration does, for tho acceptance of it by the Cherokee national 
council or by delegations duly authorized thereby. 

Which acceptance shall be filed with the Secretary of the Interior and when pro- 
vided by him the same shall be tinal and conclusive. 

I will state for the satisfaction of the Senator from Vermont and 
the Senate that some days ago when attempting to get this bill up, 
I telegraphed to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to know whether 
this acceptance had ever been legally filed, and received in answer 
thereto a telegram from the Commissioner through the departmental 
telegraph stating that it had been accepted. That telegram I have 
left in the volume of laws relating to this subject and the books have 
been displaced somewhat and I am, as yet, unable to find the tele- 


m. 
1 5 EDMUNDS. That would not be material, because to be a valid 
acceptance of this act it must be an acceptance of the act, and not of 
something before the act. 

Mr. HARVEY. I wasshowing the Senate why it was necessary to 
pass this bill. The bill under consideration is made in conseqnence 
of the existence of the law which I have read and is alike submitted 
for the approval of the national council of the Cherokees and for the 
same reasons. I think the Senator from Vermont and every Senator 
here must be satisfied on the evidence before the Senate that there is 
no conflict of interests here. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is what I wanted to get at, because it has 
happened so often that, when we have undertaken to do one thing in 
respect of lands that ap to be perfectly right, it has turned out 
that there was another interest that had to be taken care of after- 
ward; and now if in this case, under any act of Congress which 
would authorize it, if there be any such, settlers have gone on these 
lands and are entitled to take them under different conditions than 
this bill prescribes and so the Indians do not get the money, then the 
Indians would come and say, and would have a right to say as far as 
the Senator has stated the case, if the lands are patented to them 
“the United States must pay us for these lands over again.” Ou the 
other hand, if we sell them outright under the provisions of this 
bill to anybody that will buy them and some of the settlers are 
squeezed off, then they will come and say,“ Now Congress must in- 
demnify us;” and that led me to make the inquiry. 

Mr. HARVEY. The Senator is satisfied that the conditions are 
only modified in so far as relates to price and that at the request of 
the representatives of these Indians. The conditions otherwise are 
the same as those provided for in the law I have just read. 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. If that were correct it would go a good way to- 
ward satisfying me that my friend is right and that there could be 
no danger; but let us see if that is the true construction of the bill. 

Whereas portions of the same— 

Not to take up time in reading the whereases, but condensed as 
much as possible— 


portions of the same have been sold under said law and portions remain unsold, 
the price being too ie Therefore, 


Bett enacted, £c., t the Secretary shall offer for sale to settlers all of said 
tract 5 at the passage of this act, at the local land offices in the 
districts in which it is sitnated, at $1 V per acre; and all of said lands un- 


sold after one year from the date at which they are so offered for sale at tho 
land offices shall be sold by the Secretary of the Interior for cash, in quantities or 
tracts not exceeding one hundred and sixty acres, at not less than gl per acre. 


It does not say, if that is the point of my friend, “in conformity 
in other respects to the provisions of the act which this is intended 
to supplement.” If it did, I should see that we should be likely not 
to get into any difficulty. But this, although it recites a former act 
which has failed of being executed, makes an entire new one. 

Mr. HARVEY. The Senator will see that it refers to the former 
law which I have just read, and is simply a modification of that law 
so as to place these lands for sale at such a price as they will bring 
by reason of their quality being inferior to those which have already 
been disposed of under the act. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That can be corrected in a moment. I move to 
amend, and that will relieve my difficulty on that point, by insert- 
ing afler the word “act,” in line 4, at the bottom of page 1, these 
words: 

Ta ondego with the provisionsof said former act, except as hereinafter stated 
as to price. 

I suppose there is no objection to that. That will relieve it of all 
difficu Wi about its being an open sale probably. 

Mr. HARVEY. The only difficulty about an amendment to this 
bill at this time in the session is the fact that so many members of 
the House of Representatives are now away from the city that it is 
doubtful whether a quorum can be secured to consider amendments, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. we cannot get a quorum there, we shall not 

ourn. 
. HARVEY. As both parties in interest in this bill are in favor 
of its passage in the shape that it is, I certainly hope that my friend 
the Senator from Vermont will not insist upon amending it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Nothing would make me more happy than to 

tify my friend from Kansas or promote his interests; but I feel 
obliged, as far as it lies in my humble power to promote the public 
interest, to secure the United States against the possibility of reclama- 
tions; and inasmuch as he now states to relieve another difficulty 
that I had that this rests upon the old act that he has read and is in 
pursuance of that, I wish to make it say so as it plainly does not say 
now. 

The PRESIDENT 


tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from ; 


ermont. 


Mr. INGALLS. The third section of this bill declares in terms — 


That this act shall take effect and be in force from the date of its acoeptance b 
the | of Cherokee Nation, or of a delegation thereof duly aatboriaed, 
who file certificate of such acceptance. 


It does appear to me, with the greatest deference to the 5 
of the Senator from Vermont, that inasmuch as these lands have been 
tented and are now the private property of the Cherokee Nation 
Jost as much the Senator’s homestead is his private property, if we 
imit this sale and make it subject to the condition that the owners 
of the property themselves in fee shall be satisfied, there ought to be 
no objection raised in the Senate to the p of the bill. I hope 
therefore, that the amendment will be rejected, and that the bill wi 
pass as it came from the House. 

The amendment was rejected; there being on a division—ayes 12, 
noes 24. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think in line 3 of section 3 the words “ or of a 
delegation thereof duly authorized” should be struck out. It seems 
to me this ought to receive the sanction of the legislature of the 
Cherokee Nation if it is to become alaw. Ido not see how we can 
authorize a delegation of the legislature to do an act which they 
ought to do themselves. 

r. EDMUNDS. The bill does not call even for that. It is capa- 
ble of a construction which will allow a delegation that is duly au- 
thorized in general, to assent. I of course do not mean that it was 
drawn for that Dg 5 

Mr. HARVEY. is an exact copy I believe of the provision of 
the former law on the subject. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So it is, an exact copy. 

Mr. HARVEY. The only objection 1 should have to the amend- 
ment would be the one I suggested before, the fear of not being able 
to get a concurrence on the part of the House at this late day in the 


session. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That isa very poor reason for opposing a proper 
amendment. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I agree that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa ought to prevail. Ihave had experience which leads 
me to make the statement that the agents of these civilized Indian 
tribes come to Washington with a general authority.to do everything 
that they choose to do in the name and on behalf of their principals, 


and this N will be done forthwith by these Indians if 
— bill passes, possibly without the knowledge of the Cherokee 
bx 


Mr. HARVEY. On behalfof the committee I will accept the amend- 


ment. 

n EDMUNDS. The amendment cannot be accepted. It must be 
voted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Iowa, to strike out the words “or of a delegation 
thereof duly authorized” in line 3 of section 3. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is there any objection now when the bill gets 
out of committee to inserting the words that I proposed, as the bill 
has to go back to the House, so as to make it waly refer to the former 
act which the Senator from Kansas says is the purpose? 

Mr. HARVEY. Ihave not had time to examine the effect of that 
amendment or to confer with those who have been nrging the pas- 
sage of this bill, the representatives of the Cherokee Nation. I would 
prefer that the bill should not be amended any further. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Has the bill been amended? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been. 
ine OGLESBY. I understood the Senator from Kansas consented 

that. = 

Mr. HARVEY. That was an amendment at the end of the clause 
as to the assent of the Cherokee Nation. 

Mr. OGLESBY. I know what it is. I understood there was no 
objection to it. 

ir. HARVEY. None to that amendment. 

Mr. OGLESBY. That sends the biil back to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There is no particular consequence in that amendment, 

Mr. HARVEY. The Senator from Massachusetts states that a like 
provision has led to difficulty, I hope the bill will be passed with- 
out further amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. In section 2, lines 5 and 6, I move to strike out “or 
a delegation thereof duly authorized.” I think this money at least 
ought to go to the Cherokee Nation. 

r. HARVEY. Lagree to that. It involves the same question as 
the former amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, this bill having been amended, the ground 
of not agreeing to the amendment that I offered, which was stated 
before, that it would involve its going back to the House, which is 
not ever any satisfactory ground to an amehdment of substance, leads 
me to offer it again in the Senate, and now I wish Senators to hear 
what I have to say. This bill now says: 

That the Secretary shall offer for sale to settlers all of said tract remaining un- 
sold at the passage of this act, at the local land offices in the districts in which itis 
situated, at $1.25 per acre; and all of said Jands remaining unsold after ono year 
from the date at which they are so offered for sale at the local land offices shall be 
sold by the pon pret d of the Interior for cash, in quautities or tracts not exceeding 
one hundred and sixty acres, at not less than $1 per acre. 


Taking this bill on the face of it, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to sell these lands during the first year of their offering 
to any kind of settler, a man who has been on them for five years or 
has gone on for the purpose of purchase and squeezed somebody off, 
and at a credit that is nnlimi in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior. I should have said that the words alone required a 
sale for cash; but when you come to the end of the year the words 
that it shall be sold for cash after that, taken in connection with the 
former sentence that they are not so required to be sold, would plainly 
import, taking the section all together, that there is an unlimited dis- 
cretion in the Secretary to sell on just such credit and time as he 

leases. When I turn back to the other act which it is said has only 
iled because the price was too high, I find this: 


That each person being the head of a family— 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning hour has expired. 


Mr. MITCHELL. I call for the regular order. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope we shall be allowed to finish this bill. 


Mr. SARGENT. I do not think I ought to yield. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I shall not occupy three minutes. I donot want 
the Senator from Kansas delayed in getting a vote on this bill. I 
hope we shall have five minutes. 

Mr. SARGENT. I will let it run for five minutes subject to a call 
for the regular order. I cannot yield for any other purpose, however. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now this isin the act which merely failed be- 
cause the price was too high: 


That each person being the head of a family or over twenty-one years of ago who 
has made a bona fide settlement and improvement upon any portion of siiil lands, 
and is now occupying the same, or, in case of bis or her death, the heirs of such, 
or, if such heirs are minors, their guardians for them, shall be entitled to enter 
and purchase the lands so settled upon and ee not excceding one hundred 
and sixty acres, at the price fixed in the first section of this act, payment for which 
shall be made at any time within one year from the date of the approval by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the tance of the provisions of this act, as provided 
for in the fifth section hereof; and all persons heads of families or over twenty-one 

ears of age who may settle upon said lands at any time within one year from the 


teof the passage of this act may purchase the land so settled upon, not exceedin, 
one hundred and sixty acres, at and 
shall make payment 


eè price fixed in the first section of this act, 
for within one year from the date of said settlement. 
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At the end of the year there is to be a sale on public advertisement 
of certain tracts, provided there is no contest about the land, which 
would seem to imply that there was some contesting claim of some 
sort. This bill, you see, unless it is made particularly to refer to the 
conditions of the first act, sets the whole thing at large in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary: of the Interior, who of course cannot attend to 
it personally, and of the agents of these Indians, for speculation, for 
unlimited credit or short credit or whatever that might be deemed 
most advantageous, and then to sell the balance at private sale for 
cash without any advertisement at all. I do appeal to my friend 
from Kansas not to resist my amendment. 

Mr. HARVEY. Inasmuch as the morning hour has expired and we 
are proceeding at the sufferance of the Senator from California, I 
will make no further opposition to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I have done, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont voted down in Committee of the Whole 
and now renewed in the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


THE HAWAIIAN TREATY, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business is the bill 
(H. R. No. 612) to carry into effect a convention between the United 
States of America and His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, 
signed on the 30th day of January, 1875. 

r. WINDOM. Would it be imposing on the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to ask a moment to present a bill from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations? If it be objected to, I will not ask it. 

Mr. SARGENT, I am afraid it would be imposing on me. 

Mr. WINDOM. I think my friend is imposing on the creditors of 
the Government by 8 

Mr. SARGENT. I am informed by Senators around me that I had 
better proceed. I ask that the bill bo read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. SARGENT. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to detain the 
Senate very long in a discussion of this bill. Perhaps it may be well 
for me to submit a few observations. Later in the debate, if debate 
shall occur, I may desire the opportunity to answer briefly such ob- 
jections as may be made to the passage of the bill. But, knowing 
that it is near the close of the session and how precious time is, and 
that there is much business yet undisposed of, much of which ought 
to be considered, I will at least set the example on this measure of 
being brief. 

This bill does not stand on the basis of ordinary legislation, and I 
commend that consideration to the careful attention of the Senate. 
Bills ordinarily coming to us from the House of Representatives 
stand simply upon their own merit or the merit of such recommend- 
ations as may accompany them. This bill is to carry out the pro- 
visions of a treaty which, by all the forms of Jaw, has been nego- 
tiated and which already has been ratified by the Senate of the 
United States. This bill is to carry out the provisions of a treaty 
which involves now the rights and interests of a friendly power. 
That power, acting upon our initiative, or with our full concur- 
reuce, has legislated and adapted its business interests for the pur- 
75 of Batons with the United States in the direction that this 

egislation shall enforce. All these sanctions are in favor of this 

legislation, and there ought to be grave reason at this stage to reject 
a bill like this. Senators who originally did not vote for the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty may well pause to consider whether there are not 
obligations springing out of the previous action of the Senate and 
the Execntive resting upon them to give their vote now to enforce 
that former action. 

I will not advert to the different stages through which this matter 
has passed, Hurriedly I alluded to them last night in the few re- 
marks which I made in asking the attention of the Senate to the bill. 
I prefer to proceed to discuss brietly the reasons why the bill, if it 
stood simply in the place of the treaty originally ratified, ought to be 
adopted, why it is usefal legislation, if that question is really before 
the Senate. 

This treaty is valuable for commercial interests. It is valuable 
because it turns a balance of trade heretofore against us in our favor. 
It is valuable because, pro tanto, goods of our manufacture east of 
the Rocky Mountains, as well as west of the Rocky Mountains, will 
be taken in exchange for sugars and rice where heretofore the balance 
on this account has been compelled to be paid in gold. I donot know 
that I can present that consideration better—I will not take time to 
go over the statistics—than by a brief extract from a communication 
of the Secretary of the Treasury which has been submitted to the 
Senate. He said, under date of January 15, 1875: 

The conditions attending this commerce appear, however, to be such as render 
it of greater valne to the United States, in proportion to its value, than is usual 
with countries similarly situated and producing sugar as the leading staple. So 
far as the exchange of articles is concerned, there is an equivalent to be found in 
our export trade for the value of the sugar and other articles imported. Such is not 
the case with most of the tropical islands or sugar-producing countries of either 
hemisphere, The import trade from the several possessions of the East Indies 


shows large aggregates received and very small values returned in the produce of 
the Uni States. The heavy adverse ce must be paid in coin. Thus the 


exports of United States produce and manufactures to China are but 5 per cent. of 
the imports from China, and the like exports to the British East Indies are but 1 

r cent, of the im therefrom. The exports to the Spanish East Indies, or 
Manila, are but 3 of 1 per cent. of the imports from those possessions, and, finally, 
the exports to the Dutch East Indies are but 4 per cent. of the imports from the 
same. The Hawaiian Islands take an agerogate value of American produce and 
eee as do the last three countries or possessions taken 
together. 


Certainly this is a trade valuable to ourselves in every respect, 
which ought to be promoted, and this treaty gives the opportunity 
to enhance these advantages. Accompanying this statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury there is in a compact form for reference a 
table giving the values which he cites, and forcibly illustrating the 
deficiency of our oon trade to the sugar-producing countries of the 
Pacific other than the Hawaiian Islands. Our shipping, our manu- 
factures, our lumber-dealers, nearly all classes of business, are inter- 
ested in the ratification of this treaty. It is a growing trade, grow- 
ing in advantage to the United States. 

pass that, with this slight statement, which might be elaborated 
with much more foree and perhaps with more clearness, to another 
consideration which is overshadowing, the political consideration in 
its broad sense, the consideration of the defense of our Pacific posses- 
sions, the consideration that in the Pacific Ocean there is an outpost 
in the shape of an inhabited group of islands, ae of great de- 
fense, of being made strong like Gibraltar, capable of great offense 
against our commerce in the Pacific waters, a base of supplies better 
than any of those that were used by the cruiser during the war of 
the rebellion under the countenance of England to prey upon our 
commerce, an outpost that, in the hands of an unfriendly power, 
would be a continual menace to the safety of our Pacific possessions; 
and could be used for the destruction of our commerce. Why, look at 
the map. These islands lie directly along the parallel between San 


Diego and China and Japan, on a line which rans straight on through 


New Orleans and Texas, a great route for commerce which is devel- 
oping. It has been the anxiety of American statesmanship for years 

ast, and of your business men, to increase and enhance our commerce 
in the Pacific. It is the only place where the American flag floats on 
great ocean steamships. It is the only great ocean where our com- 
merce is not vexed by a competition that almost sends it from exist- 
ence. There is an opportunity, by not allowing these islands to pass 
into the hands of a foreign, unfriendly nation—and any nation which 
is foreign may become unfriendly—from disturbing relations which 
are liable at any time to arise—there is an opportunity by retaining 
our influence over these islands to avert this result, and avoid disas- 
ters so serious which may happen in the future if we do not embrace 
this opportunity. 


Daniel Webster once said when there was a proposition on the part; 


of France to seize on these islands, he betog at that time Secretary of 
State, that if that event occurred it would be the duty of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to use all the force of the American 
Government to prevent such an attempt from succeeding. American 
statesmen in times past, from Marcy down to the present time, have 
understood the value of this su tion and have acted upon it. 
These islands are in a condition where they mnst soon fall to some 
power or other. Their population is rapidly decreasing, decreasing 
at such a rate as to be frightful. They will soon be a mere waif, to 
be seized by the ra i power or the power which shall have po- 
litical influence over them. They prefer association with the Govern- 
ment of the United States. They see their inevitable doom although 
they now postpone it, and this treaty to a certain extent postpones 
it by keeping foreign nations from the trade of these islands. They 
prefer on acconnt of the strong American influence in those islands that 
when they do fall they shall fall to the United States. When the Shen- 
andoah was cruising in the Northern Pacific, destroying our whale 
fleet, destroying vessels by. the score, burning them on the high seas, 
and when she could only be kept upon this mission of destruction by 
a supply of coal, the American citizens of Honolulu and those under 
their influence carried the coal that was available for that purpose 
five miles back in the interior where it could not be got and the 
Shenandoah went elsewhere at great distance for its coal. Suppose 
the Hawaiian Islands had at that time been in possession of the Brit- 
ish government, which allowed Nassau and others of its possession to 
coal vessels on such missions, for which we righteously exacted from 
her a large indemnity in gold, would not then an opportunity, and a 
convenient one, have been given for this destructive cruiser to pro- 
ceed on its work, which was interrupted and impeded by this inci- 
dent? It is an illustration directly in point showing the importance, 
in a national point of view, that these islands shall not fall under the 
control of any government which may become unfriendly. Wars 
with England are not unknown to our history. They may occur at 
any time. Two great commercial nations Jike these, although there 
are so Many reasons why they should not become embroiled, some- 
times on a point of honor and sometimes on material interests, have 
misunderstandings, and almost before statesmen are aware of it a 
war is precipitated. So with France and so with Germany, which 
has grown so powerful during the last few years. All these nations 
are looking toward these islands. 

The dominion of New South Wales is now seeking to make nego- 
tiations, as my telegrams from San Francisco and editorials in the 
papers there inform me, to take our place in this treaty. They want 
the commercial advantages of it and they want the influence which 
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England would have, by means of such an arrangement, in getting 
final possession of the islands; and should we have any right to 
complain? For the third time these men have come to us and offered 
this alliance, offered us this power over their island. They came first 
when Marcy was Secretary of State; a treaty was negotiated under 
Pierce; but there were then some difficulties growing out of the an- 
nexation of Texas which prevented its consideration. Then again 
they came under Mr. Seward; a treaty was negotiated by him and 
recommended by bim as Secretary of State. At that time there 
arose difficulties with reference to reconstruction and it passed over 
again; and now it is presented for the third time. If now, after 
having gone so far, after it has been sanctioned bythe popular branch 
of Congress, after the ratifications have been exchanged between the 
two powers, after their parliament has adopted the necessary legisla- 
tion to carry it into effeet, we reject the needed legislation, have we 
auy right to complain if they turn right around at once and make 
this arrangement with the other powers who are anxious for all this 
which we would throw away? I say that we should have no right; 
we should be foreclosed from taking the ground that Daniel Webster 
suggested should be taken, using the power of the Government to 
prevent a consummation like that, because we have thrown away our 
advantage, and what right have we to reconquer it by force of arms? 

Mr. NORWOOD. Will the Senator from California allow me to in- 

terrupt him a moment? He is dealing in 3 and making 
eneral statements. I desire him to state whether there is anything 
in the treaty that gives the United States control of the Hawaiian 
Islands, by which it can acquire them, in the first place. If there is 
not, then Y desire him in the second place to go a little more into de- 
tail and inform us what the reasons ure, commercially, for the posses- 
sion of these Islands if we ever get possession of them, and if we get 
ion of them how long it will take by the decrease of popula- 
tion, to which he has made reference, in which event the extinguish- 
ment of the race must take place before we can acquire possession. 
I desire—— 

Mr. SARGENT. The Senator has already asked more questions 
than I can remember. 

Mr. NORWOOD. The first is whether the treaty provides that we 
shall have possession of these islands? If not, then 1 desire the coun- 
try to know how much it is going to cost, commercially, before we 
can get possession of them and how long a time it will take before 
your possession —— 

Mr. SARGENT. I think I understand the Senator's questions, In 
the first place the treaty does not provide that we shall have pos- 
session of the islands. 

Mr. NORWOOD. Now give us the details. 

Mr. SARGENT. The Senator need not catechise me. I will an- 
swer in my own way, and if he will have patience he can talk himself. 
I say the treaty does not provide for our baving possession of these 
islands. I do not desire that the treaty shall so provide. I simply 
desire to strengthen American influence there. The Senator says I 
deal in generalities, I have not dealtin a single generality ; I have 
stated specitic facts, the utterances of statesmen; of the location of 
these islands and their importance, commercially, and on each point 
I have been careful to confine myself within matters that the ordi- 
any intelligence of Senators makes them aware of. 

r. NORWOOD. Now—— 

Mr. SARGENT. I have not answered your question yet. 

Mr. NORWOOD. I was going to tell you what I meant. 

Mr. SARGENT. I will listen to the Senator. 

Mr. NORWOOD. As the Senator says he has not dealt in general- 
ities, I desire to call his attention particularly to the specialties that 
I made reference to. If the treaty does not provide for our getting 

ion of these islands, then they must come in some other way. 
Flow is that? He says by the extinction of the race that now occu- 
pies the islands. I desire to know in the first place how long it will 
take that race to be extinguished, if he has made the calculation. If 
he has not, I can give him the information after awhile. Secondly, 
what is it going to cost this ee eee in the way of the 
595 o sates upon rice and sugar before we get possession of these 
islands 

Mr. SARGENT. The Senator will unquestionably make his speech 
before the debate closes; but it is not necessary for him to make it 
in mine. I cannot tell him whether we shall ever have to buy these 
islands or not. My idea is that our influence will be strengthened 
there, that we l never have to pay one dollar, but they will fall 
naturally tous. That is what I expect. The rate of decrease of the 
natives is something like 2 per cent. per annum. The influence of the 
United States is strengthened by this treaty by these close relations, 
by the encouragement of Americans to go to the island and settle and 
enter into business there. It will be strengthening that influence now 
exercised by those who are there, and which is so great that on three 
occasions, although we have sent them away twice, they have come 
to the United States offering us these advantages, although tempting 
offers were made by foreign nations and there was n 8 they 


would bo sent away refused by either of the other great nations of 
the world. 

Mr. INGALLS. May I ask a question? The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has stated that the native population was decreasing at the 
rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 


I ask him to inform the Senate 


whether the gross population is increasing or diminishing; and, if so, 
at what rate? 

Mr. SARGENT, I think the gross population is decreasing some- 
what on account of the rapid decrease of the native population. 
They have no home market; they have nothing now to call to them 
foreign blood, and Americans who go there are not much encouraged 
by the existing business, 

Mr. MITCHELL. If the Senator from California will allow me a 
moment, I will answer the Senator from Kansas that the total native 
po ulation in 1832, when the first official census was taken, was 130,313. 

t has now dwindled down to 49,044, while the total population to- 
day, including not only natives, but all others, half-castes, Chinese, 
Americans, Hawaiians born of foreign parents, Britons, Portuguese, 
Germans, French, and other foreigners, numbers 56,897, a little over 
one-third what it was in 1882. 

Mr. MORRILL, The whole population has diminished a thousand 
a year since 1866, 

Ir. SARGENT. The effect of the treaty is to encourage Ameri- 
cans to go there to make it an American colony, and therefore it will 
cost us nothing to buy it by and by, because it will be in our posses- 
sion as Texas was in our ion by the American population sup- 
planting in influence and in numbers the Mexicans or Spaniards, by 
this infusion which follows the trade and inducements to go there, 
making it an American colony. I am now speaking of the probability 
of its falling, at the end of this treaty or at some future time, into the 
hands of another power than those who now possess it; and it is ob- 
vious that by strengthening our own influence there we do not need to 
provide, which we cannot now provide for, the annexation of these 
islands. I prefer and I believe the people of the Pacilic coast and the 
country generally would prefer that this powe should staną as long 
as it can; that it should not fall into our hands or go into the hands 
of any other power; but when it is absolutely necessary that we 
should take it, then it is requisite that we should be in a position to 
do so. Otherwise we have a menacing out to annoy our Pacific 
possessions, perhaps in the case of a terrible war to deprive us of 
them temporarily and to destroy our commerce from the seas. 

These are reasons which must influence the minds of Senators from 
any part of the country, for I 1755 we are not so bound up in sec- 
tional ideas that we can see nothing unless it is for the benefit of 
Georgia or Massachusetts or California. Show me that there is a ne- 
cessity for some protection against a calamity of any kind 1 2 
cognizable by the Government of the United States in behalf of the 
roe of Georgia, and because I am from California I will not object 
to that. 

Mr. NORWOOD. That is what I will try to show yon. 

Mr. SARGENT. I do not believe that we ought to be governed by 
mere sectional considerations in matters of this kind; and it is as 
important to the glory of the country that the Pacitic ions 
should be saved as that the Gulf States should be saved. I trust that 
this measure will not be fought upon any sectional considerations, 

Mr. NORWOOD. Not by me. 

Mr. SARGENT. Now, Mr. President, I have talked longer than I 
intended to do in opening this debate. I have endeavored to present 
concisely the two main reasons why this treaty should be ratified, 
aside from such obligations of honor as may exist upon the Senate to 
ratify its own work, and I will leave to others to continue the debate, 
trusting, however, that the debate may not run an unreasonable 
length, but considering the near close of the session that we may 
come to a vote at an early hour. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. President, I believe it is understood among the 
gentlemen who will take the adverse side to this proposition that I 
should ask the attention of the Senate now to what I wish to say in 
opposition to this legislation; and before I proceed in the line of 
argument I have marked out for myself, I may be pardoned if I make 
some brief allnsion to the remarks and the arguments that have 
fallen from the Senator from California. This morning he takes a 
somewhat wider field than he assumed to occupy last night in a brief 
allusion to this subject, and although he says he has dealt in no 

neralities, such is not my opinion, and I have been a very attentive 
er to his remarks, Last night in his earnestness and in his zeal 
in behalf of this measure he appealed as follows to the Senate : 

Now, Mr. President, I want to appeal to the generosity of the Senate on behalf 
of the people of the Pacific coast that this measure be acted on. 

He deprecates sectionalism to-day, but he spoke in favor of a sec- 
tion, and that was his idea last night. 

I know the Senator from Louisiana is 
to debate it, and beat it if he can. That is fair 


There is not a doubt in my mind but what the Senator in his zeal 
and in his propor regard for his obligations as a representative of the 
Pacific coast did desire on their behalf that this measure should be con- 
sidered, but I tell him heisdeluded. Ishall try to convince him of the 
fact. I shall try to convince him that he has not spoken thus in the 
interest of the Pacific coast, but that he has been unwittingly led 
into a collusion existing between the sugar-planters of the HawaHan 
Islands and the refiners of San Francisco, and I shall try to show 
him and I shall try to show the Senate that no ible advantage 
can redound to the commercial or the individual interests of the in- 
habitants of the Pacific coast. 


to the bill. I know that he wants 
warfare, 
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Now, sir, speaking of the Senator's generalities let me call attention 
to the magnificence of his views of the grand expansion of the com- 
merce of the conntry looking to a little miserable trade of 50,000 
plo, looking to the trade of a population scarcely more than one-third 
of that of the city of Washington, proposing to subsidize, proposing 
actually to give to a people scarcely more than one-third of the popu- 
lation of Washington an annual subsidy ranging from three-quarters 
of a million to three million dollars per annum. 

Why, sir, but a day ago, within twenty-four hours, within sound of 
my voice here, some members of the Senate stood aghast at the prop- 
osition to contribute $500,000 to the 8 of Washington to- 
ward the expenses of its government when you own one-third of 
the property in the city. And now in ooking after this miserable, 
this picayune trade—for there is no other word to express it—of this 
diminished and diminishing population of the Hawaiian pore you 
pro to contribute to their benefit an annual 3 out of the 
coflers of the United States of $750,000, running perhaps up to 
$3,000,000, and not a farthing less than the lesser sum. 

Let me ask the patient and earnest attention of Senators here. I 
state this conclusively, and I can demonstrate it, that if you carry 
out this treaty you will out-Herod every scheme of subsidy that the 
Congress of the United States has known for the last twenty years. 
Talk about your Pacific Mail; talk about your railroads to the Pacific, 
your Central and your Union Pacific; what were they in comparison 
with this? The whole people of the United States were benefited 
by them. They depleted the Treasury, I will admit, of certain 
amounts; but they cost nothing in comparison with this scheme. I 
ask Senators to mark well the whole enormity of this proposition to 
give to fifty thousand people, half savage, in the Hawaiian Islands 
three times as much per annum, and possibly six times as much, as 
you will contribate as your share to the oe 1 of the capital of the 
nation. I will refer now to a branch of the subject that comes 
uppermost in my mind at the moment in conjunction with the re- 
marks that have been made by the Senator from California, 

Before I proceed ou my own line of argument I must answer one 
other . of the honorable Senator, that the Seuate of the 
United States is bound in honor to carry out this treaty. In article 
5 of the treaty it will be observed that an amendment in these 
words was ingrafted upon it, that this treaty shall not take effect 
“ until a law to carry it into operation shall have been by the 
Congress of the United States of America.” There was the distinct 
stipulation. Whether it induced Senators to vote for its ratification 
or not I cannot say; but there was the distinct stipulation that what- 
ever proprieties or improprieties there might be in this measure we 
would have in the lapse of time, and during the recess of Congress, 
further opportunity to look into it, farther opportunity to see its de- 
fects and to conclude for or against it as experience and observation 
might induce us. 

Now, sir, I say earnestly to the Senate, and in no sectional spirit 
whatever, it is time for them to indalge in that “sober second 
thonght” and see whether one branch of the treaty-making power 
of the Government has not made an egregious mistake that will come 
home to pingue us during its duration. It is said that we sought this 
treaty. Did we not have the honor of entertaining His Majesty the 
King of the Sandwich Islands; and did we not do it at an expense of 
$50,000? Did we not pay his expenses to come here and make this 
treaty for himself? Have we not had the earnest and solicitous guard- 
ianship of “ Hon. Elisha H. Allen, chief justice of the sapreme court 
of the kingdom, member of the privy council of state, his majesty’s 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the United 
States of America,” a title that, ee off the stomach of a constitu- 
ency of 50,000 people in those islands, almost takes one’s breath away. 
But the honorable gentleman has been here; he has been extremely 
solicitous in this behalf. I take no exception to that; but I think 
that when the interests of 50,000 poopie ere are represented by a 
gentleman bearing such high-sounding titles, it is quite as well that 
we should go under the surface of his titles and see what kind of a bot- 
tom he stands upon. 

Mr. President, one word about this magnificent commerce of which 
we are in great danger of being deprived by the adverse interposition 
of some other power jealous of our supremacy. The data in regard 
to that commerce are profuse and voluminous, but a concise reference 
to them from ‘official and authentic documents should serve to en- 
lighten the Senate. I read from a statement furnished by the pro- 
moters, the abettors, the advocates of this measure, and therefore 
necessarily offering at least the most favorable presentation of the 
case; 5 

The total value of articles imported into Hawaiian Islands, included in the treaty 
of 1806, which are proposed to be admitted into the Hawaiian free of duty, 
amounted to §1,003,424.86, of which $483,711.76 came from the United States, and 
$519,713.10 came from other conntries, but under such a treaty, with its advantages 
8 American productions, most, if not all, would come from the United 

There is the great bait that is held up to the Congress of the United 
States; a trade of half a million dollars per annum as a temptation 
5 us to embark upon a scheme that is, as assumed, to be beneficial 

o us. 

I know yery well, Mr. President, that the argument will be in- 
stantly that if you make this treaty you will get more trade. Unfor- 
tunately it is a losing game from the start. The more trade you get 


the worse you are off. Yon cannot get more trade without more pop- 
ulation, and you cannot get more population there withont more 
goods coming to us free of duty. So we start with the proposition 
to-day that you pay them an annual subsidy, as I shall demonstrate 
in a very few moments, of $750,000 per annum to get half a million 
dollars’ worth of trade, and the more trade you get the more subsidy 
you will have to pay. The whole trade to be gained is $519,000 per 
annum. 

Mr. NORWOOD. Iask the Senator from Louisiana, if that is the 
total trade ? 

Mr. WEST. The gross trade, as I stated, is $1,003,000, omitting 
the odd hundreds, of which $483,000 came from the United States, 
and $519,000 came from other countries. But under this treaty we 
are to have this whole million; under this treaty we are to get this 
$519,000 that we do not getnow, and I contend that we shall pay 
very dearly for it. In the views of the minority in House Report No. 
116 this proposition is very concisely stated in these words : 


This is giving and remitting nearly one dollar of duty to the islands for the 
privilege of selling another dollar's worth of products, 


And it is really “nearly one dollar,” because, according to their re- 
port, the Secretary of the Treasury says the duties received on these 
articles are $456,777, But if there is not a mistake in the figures of the 
Treasury Department or the figures of the authorities of the Hawaiian 
Islands, there is a slip somewhere between the Pacific coast and the 
Hawaiian Islands of upward of 7,000,000 pounds of sugar per annum. 
The Hawaiian authorities give the amount of sugar sent to this coun- 
try per annum at 25,000,000 pounds. The returns of the eustom-house 
show that we received eighteen millions. There is the difference in 
the figures of the Treasury Department. Ido not know where the 
deficiency occurs, or why it occurs, but I know that the official figures 
establish that fact, and I shall have occasion to allude to that in the 
course of my remarks when I come to the snbject of the imminent 
danger of smuggling from those islands into the United States under 
the provisions of this treaty. 

Now, Mr. President, can anybody advance one step beyond the 
proposition I have laid down, that we are searching and striving for 
the commerce of fifty thousand people? I shall speak as I pi 
of what we have to pay for that commerce more at length; but is 
not that the proposition? Is not that what we desire to get? To 
the political advantages allusion will be made hereafter. But that 
is the commercial proposition. Let me repeat, if you enhance their de- 
mands and consumption, you enhance their products. If yon pay 
more now for their trade than it is worth, the more you get the greater 
the disadvantage to the country. f 

One word in reference to the population of these islands. Although 
the Senator from California did not allude to it, I have heard it men- 
tioned, and it is referred to in various official documents, that the in- 
dustry and the production of these islands will be accelerated by the 
importation into its dominions of countless hordes of Chinamen. The 
Senator’s philanthropy in favor of an oppressed race domestic to the 
soil to-day scarcely holds good with his protestations so elaborately, 
so eloquently, so feelingly made to the Senate on other occasions, when 
he deprecated the importation of a single cooly to the shores of the 
United States. But now, in order to promote the interests of this fifty 
thousand of a waning race, he is willing to seek for such political 
advantages through a treaty with the United States as will lead to 
an importation to those shores that will make those islands the home 
of slavery on the Pacific coast. Is that our policy? Does the Sena- 
tor heave that we can Americanize them or attempt it by such a 

lic: 

To Pendent: there have been three sources of information avail- 
able to us, anxious inquirers for intelligence and knowledge, as to the 
true condition of the Sandwich Islands. One of these sources has 
been the book of Mr. Nordhoff, entitled Northern California, Oregon, 
and the Sandwich Islands, published in 1874. One other source of 
information is the Commercial Relations of the United States trans- 
mitted to Congress by the Secretary of State, and the third is the 
honorable and very much esteemed gentleman whom I had occasion 
to allude to in the opening part of my remarks. In whatever I said 
then I intended no personal reflection upon the gentleman. I have 
the highest esteem and regard for him; but I could not help think- 
ing of the elaborate title with which he was clothed on behalf of such 
a very small constituency. In our references to that gentleman, in the 
efforts that members of this body, myself among the number, have 
made to obtain from him information as to the true condition of af- 
fairs in those islands, their capacity and their extent, I must say that 
we have not met with any very great success, Whether this is owing 
to the fact that the gentleman in his official sex 7 5 at home occupies 
the supreme bench of that somewhat limited kingdom and has not 
the opportunity of informing himself throughout as to the condi- 
tion of affairs there, or whether it is owing to the fact that he has 
been, as I understand, mostly engaged in the Jast five years in very 
diligently uting this measure before the Congress of the United 
States, I anf hot prepared to say; but it is unquestioned that if his 


information is not limited that our extracts from it have been of an 
exceedingly brief character. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I suggest that the fault I think lay on the other 
side. 

Mr. WEST. Will the Senator be kind enough to explaiu? 
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Mr. MITCHELL, We may not have been anxious to receive his 
instructions. 

Mr. WEST. I will only say that there was a much paper sasiets 
to receive instruction than there was to impart it. It may be our 
capacity for receiving that instruction is not limited to the gentle- 
man’s qualifications for imparting it, but we certainly manifested 
more zeal to acquire than he did to impart, at all events. 

I wish to lay down the details of the propos non to which I alluded 
at the outset, confining myself to one article of production of those 
islands, and leaving pees to speak of and demonstrate what must 
result from other articles. From all the authorities we have we find 
that the eps interest is the main producing interest of those islands. 
Mr. Nordhoff speaks of it; in the Commercial Relations it is alluded 
to; the total export of theislands to the United States of that article is 

iven in the quarterly report of the Bureau of Statistics ending Decem- 
a 31, 1875, at 24,000,000 pounds. In the same book the agsregate ex- 
port from the Hawaiian Islands is put down at 25,000,000 pounds, so 
that almost if not the entire quantity of the sugar of the Sandwich 
Islands comes to the United States. 

A word as to the capacities of those islands; and on this subject I 
wish to dwell emphatically, I wish to cite from authorities, and I 
want to show to the Senate the exact information which we have 
upon the subject of the extension of the sugar culture within their 
limits. Mr. Nordhoff, first, in speaking of the fertility of the islands, 
on the subject of sugar culture says: 

The common custom is to take off two and then let the field lie fallow for 
two years; but where they irrigate even this is not always done. There is no dan- 
ger of frost, as in Louisiana, and cane is planted in some part of the islands in al- 
most e month of the year, In it matures in from fourteen to sixteen 
— te some districts it requires eighteen months ; and at greater altitudes 
even two years. 


According to this much-respected authority, at the extreme limit 
and with the great stimulus that this premium upon production will 
give, within two years beyond doubt, without the slighest hesitation 
of belief, we will be importing 3 of pounds of sugar from 
the Sandwich Islands. There can be no question about that. Then, 
as to the area or further capacity of those islands. Were it to stop 
there the case would be bad enough. 

Mr. Nordhoff further says: 

There is room on the different islands for about seventy-five or eighty more 
plantations on the scale now common ; and there are, I think, still excellent oppor- 
tunities for making plantations. 

When he wrote this work and gave his experiences to the public 
asa journalist and an author there were about twenty-five sugar 
plantations upon the island. He says there is room for about seventy- 
tive or eighty more, so that beyond question within a brief space of 
time you will have a sugar product of those islands quadrupled to fonr- 
fold, producing now twenty-five millions, with a capacity according 
to Mr. Nordhoff of 100,000,000 pounds of sugar, Then with respect 
to the produck va capses y per acre of these islands, the same au- 
thority says it is from two to two and a half tons per acre, attaining 
as high in some instances as six tons, Hon. Henry A. Peirce, United 
States commissioner to the Hawaiian Islands from the United States, 
under date of the legation of the United States of Ameirca, Honolulu, 
May 26, 1873, transmits his views on this subject as follows. 

The list of articles ex and their value at three several periods, 1832. 1862, 
and 1872, exhibits the industries of the country. That of sugar is the principal one, 
the climate and soil being well — ed for the cultivation of cane. 

o ts growth is under 


£ 
Not more than one-fourth the area of land suited to 
cultivation, owing to the scarcity or want of labor and capital. 


Not of want of productive capacity but of labor or capital; and 
those are the elements, the lacking elements, that this treaty pro- 
poses to inject into the veins of this expiring community, a most 
praiseworthy object, a most commendable desire, but scarcely to be 
carried out at the expense and at the cost of the entire people of the 
United States. This gentleman at the same time, in transmitting his 
views to the Government of the United States, incloses also a sum- 
mary of the area and cultivable capacity of the islands, vouching of 
course by its transmittal for its veracity; and I should like to refer 
to that in this connection. He says: 

The area of the eight principal islands of the is ly estimated at 
6,000 square miles, or 3,840,000 acres. At least one-half of is composed of the 
rocky and barren ions of the four lofty mountains of Hawaii and Maui. The 
remaining 1,920,000 acres are suited to g purposes. Not more than one-fourth 
of this is tillable soil, unless we include those 3 of Hawaii where the pulu 
fern now grows, and which are adapted to the hemp banana. 


THE SCHOOL AMENDMENT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of one o'clock having ar- 
rived, pursuant to the order of the Senate the joint resolution of the 
House of Representatives, as amended by the Senate, will now be 


Mr. WEST. What becomes of me and the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is taken from the floor 
by one o’clock. ` 

Mr. WEST. So I see. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will now be 
read by the Secretary. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is this the third malig 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thet 


t 
ird reading of the joint reso- 
tion. 


The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution (H. R. No. 1) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. SARGENT. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The third reading having been ex- 
ecuted, according to order, the joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution takes its place upon the Calendar. The 
regular order is now before the Senate, and the Chair replaces the 
Senator from Louisiana upon the floor. 

Mr. WEST. Is there to be no further proceeding under the order 
of the Senate? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We have executed the order of the Senate and 
cannot do anything more until we take it up, which we shall try to 
do presently. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. Apams, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Honses 
on the bill (H. R. No. 1594) making appropriations for the consular 
and diplomatic service of the Government for the year ending June 
30, 1877, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House further insisted upon 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate insisted npon by 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 3478) making nf sear r for the 
current expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 
1877, and for other porpoises; agreed to the fnrther conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. SAMUEL J. RANDALL of Pennsylvania, Mr. A. 
M, ScaLxs of North Carolina, and Mr. S. A. HURLBUT of Illinois man- 
agers at the conference on its part. i 


THE HAWAIIAN TREATY, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 612) to carry into effect a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and His Majesty the King of the 
Hawaiian Islands, signed on the 30th day of January, 1875. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. President, when interrupted I was saying some- 
thing abont the cultivable area of these islands. If the Senate will 
reflect a moment, this is a material consideration which should influ- 
ence their action, because [ shall endeavor to show as I proceed that 
we are absolutely buying this land and getting no title to it—at over 
$5 an acre. What would be thought of the proposition if this bill 
came before the Senate headed, as it is in effect, “A bill to give the 
Sandwich Islands $3,000,000 per annum for a lease of sufferance for 
seven years?” How many Senators would vote for it? That is what 
it is in effect, and that is why I say it is the most gigantic and the 
most unwarrantable subsidy that was ever sought to be foisted upon 
the American Congress, Without going into the detail of these va- 
rions islands, Kauai, Oahu, Maui, Hawaii, Moloki, Lanai, and others, 
which are used as sheep-runs, I will read farther from the Commer- 
cial Relations: 

This estimate, which is very low, gives a total of 292,000 acres of arable land 
in the group. Of this ny a part is ted to sugar-cane cultivation. In acom- 
munication published in the Advertiser in 1855 or 1856, Dr. R. W. Wood estimated 
. 
cane-land on these islands amounts to about Tao hundred and forty-five square 
miles, or 92,800 acres.” 


There are two authorities, both giving you 100,000 acres of land in 
the Sandwich Islands capable of successfully producing sugar. What 
does this other authority say? Ihave quoted Mr. Nordhoff on his 
average of two tons per acre. I have quoted him on his maximum of 
six, and now I will give the maximum of the honorable commissioner 
of the United States: 

Two tons of sugar to the acre of cane. 


This is not an extract from a newspaper ; this is his official report: 


Two tona of sugar to the acre of cane is the average crop of all the plantations. 
Captain James Makee, proprietor of Ulapalakua plantation, at an elevation of two 
thousand feet, on the southerly side of Fast Maui, once produced fifty tons of sugar 
from seven acres of cane. 

Over seven tons per acre. That is the maximum of this authority. 
Let us take it at tlie average. One hundred thousand acres of sugar- 
land, four thousand pounds per acre, 400,000,000 pounds, is the ca- 
paag ot these islands for sugar production, every pound of which 
will produced and under this treaty will come to your shores. 
Twelve million dollars, according to the maximum of yonr authentic 
and official authorities, will be taken out of the Treasury of the United 
States annually to subsidize the sugar-planters in that island and such 
as may go there. But that I should not deal in too large figures, that 
Ishould not make my hypothesis unreasonable, let us come back to 
the present production there. Let us reason with ourselves how much 
it is likely to be on an average in the next seven years. I have shown 
you that the product to-day is 25,000,000 pounds. I have also quoted 
authorities showing that that quantity can be increased to the utmost 
capacity of the island within two years. I think it is within the 
bounds of reason to say that during the term of duration of this 
treaty the average import into the United States will be at least 
100,000,000 of pounds per annum. Before I leave this authority let 
me call attention to one very significant note. It is prefixed with 
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the usual notification, nota bene, and it should be a nota bene to the 
Senate: 


N. B —The capital invested in thirty-two plantations amounts toa sum not less 
than $4,000,000, while their value at this time is not over $2,000,000. 


Is not that an inducement, if there were no other, to have a minis- 
ter plenipotentiary sent here to this Congress to endeavor to cajole 
this body into an arrangement that will put that deficiency of $2,000,- 
000 back into the hands of the resident planters, irrespective of what 
is to be gained in the future? There is the authoritative admission 
that this property has decreased one-half; that it only represents 50 
per cent. of what it cost; and can we form any other conclusion but 
that under the stimulus of this hot-bed process, fertilized by the 
treasute of the people of the United States, the value of these lands 
will soon be recovered to their proprietors ? 

I know such of those Senators 7 have given the slightest atten- 
tion to my remarks are anxious to know how the money is to get 
out of the Treasury of the United States that I have stated. I have 
no doubt that they require that I shall make my proposition good 
that this is a gross subsidy, an unwarrantable subsidy, and that 
the carrying of it into effect must be done at the expense of the 
people of the United States. From page 472 of the Revised Stat- 
utes I read that in the introduction of sugar into the ports of the 
United States “sugar not above No. 7“ pay 1% cents per pound ;” 
and going on through the various grades I find that the extreme 
for unrefined sugars, the description embraced by the provisions 
of this treaty, is 3} cents per pound. A subsequent act of Con- 

enhanced this rate of duty 25 per cent., so such an addition 
is to be made to the figures named. How are the grades of sugar 
fixed under the laws and regulations of the Treasury of the United 
States? The saccharine properties of the import do not control the 
duty. It is a mere question of color. Make te sugar light in color 
aud you raise the duty, although it may contain no more saccharine 
properties than if it was much darker. Consequently all sugar-im- 
porters intending to use sugar for refinement bring it in at as low a 
rade as possible, or as I am informed they practice sometimes the 
imposition of unnaturally coloring the sugar so as to get it in at a 
low price, Ihave been unable to ascertain from the Treasury De- 
e what the exact amount of duty per pound is paid upon 
Sandwich Island sugar; but it cannot be doubted that the moment 
you put this premium upon its importation the grades of sugar will 
be raised by the sugar-producers there as high as ible, so as to 
et the advantage of the abatement of the highest rate of duty. 
hey pay now, as well as I can understand, about 23 cents per pound; 
but not to be excessive in my limitation I will put the result of their 
efforts at 3 cents a 3 duty. So then, when you take off the duty 
to- day, to get five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of trade in gross, 
you will take out of the Treasury of the United States three quarters 
of a million dollars, To-day the imports into this country are 25,- 
000,000 pounds of sugar. Abate the duty upon that at 3 cents a 
pound and you are giving a bonus to that aig of $750,000 for the 
mere opportunity o rage half a million dollars’ worth of their 
trade. 1 does a million dollars’ worth of trade amount to 
any way 

Take all the character and the experience of the trade with the 
Sandwich Islands, carried on mostly by the thrifty and provident 
residents of New England, and can you in the nature of things antic- 
ipate or expect that more than 20 per cent. inures to the parties en- 
gaged in it. e Ae get five hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of trade at a profit of 20 per cent., or $100,000 per annum, you begin 
by paying $750,000 out of the Treasury of the United States. There 
are three places for that advantage to go, beginning with the three- 
quarters of a million of abated duty at the very outset of the ratifi- 
cation and confirmation of this treaty. There are three places for 
that sum to go; first to the planters of the island; second, to the 
sugar refiners of San Francisco; or third, to the inhabitants of the 
Pacific coast, who consume every pound of it and more ; but with re- 

ard to the latter that is a delusion. The Senator from California 

Mr. SARGENT] and my friend who sits beside me [Mr. ee 
will find their people not benefited one farthing by this abolition o 
duty. Is it not within the experience of this Congress that when the 
duty upon tea and coffee was abolished it abated not one farthing of 
the cost of consumption to the poor man who drank either? Have 
we not had experience sufficient in taking off the duties of two impor- 
tant commodities to show that such a proceeding inures in no degree 
whatever to the benefit of the consumer? 

Mr, MITCHELL. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. WEST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I understand that one of the principal reasons 
why the honorable Senator from Louisiana and other Senators from 
the South oppose this treaty and the bill 1s because in their j t 
it will materially affect the sugar and rice interests of the Sou If 
the gentleman’s argument be true that the Pacific coast is not to be 
benefited iu that there shall be no reduction in the price of sugar or 
of rice and the poops of the Pacific coast are laboring under a de- 
lusion, then I should like to know how the sugar and rice interests of 
the South are to be affected by the treaty? 

Mr. WEST. Whatever other Senators may have to say on the sub- 
ject, the Senate will bear me witness that I have not alluded to the 
sugar interest of Louisiana one moment, and I do not intend to do so. 
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I am speaking in no sectional interest at all. I am trying to demon- 


strate to the Senate that here is a scheme to take the money of the 
people from all sections and contribute it to the people of another 
section. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Then one other question, if the Senator will 
allow me. 

Mr. WEST. One moment; Iam not through with this one. Iwil 
answer the question further if the Senator will take his seat. I will 
now allude, although I did not so intend, to the interests of Louisiana 
in this matter. I know that this idea is not generally entertained by 
those whom I represent at home, but I say to them in all candor that 
I would prefer in their interest to give my vote for this treaty rather 
than to give it against it, and I will explain why. When you have 
depleted the Treasury of the United States to the extent of from 
three to twelve millions of dollars on the duty upon , it is so 
much more argument in favor of the sugar interest of Louisiana that 
the present rate of duty upon sugarshould be maintained. The time 
may come when the representative from the sugar-growing State of 
Louisiana will standin this place and plead in behalf of that interest 
that you have stricken from your revenues millions of dollars per 
annum, and if you want to maintain those revenues at the present 
sum you must hold up the sugar-plantations of Louisiana or your 
Government will become deficient in its revenue. I know this idea 
is peculiar to myself, yet it is entertained by some others, too. It is 
not generally entertained by the people of Louisiana, but I should 
want no better vantage-ground, and the future representative of 
Louisiana in this body, whoever he may be, will want no better van- 
tage-ground for the maintenance of the duty upon sugar in after 
years than to say, “ You took it off of 400,000,000 pounds on the Pacific 
coast.” That is the sectional allusion which I will make in regard 
to Louisiana sugar; but the Senator cannot put the words into m 
mouth that I am speaking in the interest of Louisiana alone, Now 
will answer any other question the Senator from Oregon may put to 


me. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I do not wish to do that, I am very sure, but I 
simply want to understand the Senator; and I think I do understand 
him now. I understand him to state it as his judgment, in substance 
and effect, that the practical operation of this treaty will not affect 
the price of sugar and the sugar interest of the South. That is 
what I desire an answer to. 

Mr. WEST. Very well. The Senator has made an answer for me. 
He started out with the proposition that I was opposing the passage 
of this treaty becanse it would damage the sugar interests of Lou- 
isiana. I do not do so from that stand-point. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I do not understand that the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, and certainly not after what he has said, takes that posi- 
tion; but I do understand him now to say that in his jadgment the 
practical operation of this treaty will not or cannot in the very na- 
ture of things affect the sugar or rice interests of the South. 

Mr. WEST. I should like to qualify that remark fn one ect. 
Stimulate as you will under this treaty the production of those islands 
to the greatest extent, setting the example as you will by a reciproc- 
ity treaty in favor of one sugar-producing country, then you may 
ultimately injure our efforts; but the present and prospective scale 
of reduction, at the limitation I have put it, is so small in compari- 
son with the consumption now and growth of this country that I do 
not regard it of importance. I will not make that same remark, how- 
ever, with reference to the rice-growing interest of the South, because 
as I understand the rice produced in the Sandwich Islands assimi- 
lates more to the Carolina rice and the Louisiana product than any 
other species of rice known in the world. I have no doubt that my 
friend from Oregon could sit down and under some circumstances of 
his diet enjoy a plate of rice and milk with a great deal of gusto. If 
that rice were India rice, Patna rice, or China rice, he would have no 
relish for it; but if it were Sandwich Island rice or Carolina rice 
then he would enjoy it. Therefore there is another thing to be taken 
into consideration on the rice question, and my friends who are more 
concerned in the product of that article than I am myself will no 
doubt treat it properly and ably 5 this debate. 

When my friend interrupted me I was makin 
draught, the suction, if I may so call it, that will be applied to the 
Treasury of the United States by the abatement of this duty. I was 
going on to show what the rate of duty was and the process by which 
the rate of duty was defined under the regulations of the Treasury 
Department. This is all I have further in regard to that matter. I 
read from section 2914 of the Revised Statutes: 

The standard by which or of sugar are 8 
be selected and furnish i hed 1 n peg’ — of . 
sary by the Secretary of the Treasury, from time to time, and in such manner as he 
may deem expedient. 

I called attention to the fact that the amount of duty that was 
paid respectively upon various grades of sugar was fixed and defined 
arbitrarily by the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury. Let any 
one of our friends here go into an appraisers store in any custom-house 
of the Union where sugar is imported, and he will find a series of little 
glass bottles arranged, each one of those bottles graded according to 
color, marked by the authority, sanction, and direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States with the rate which sugar 
of that color shall pay. That bottle is laid down upon the importer’s 
sample and the duty is fixed accordingly. There is an abatement of 


an allusion to tho 
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from 14 of a cent a pound up to 3} cents, according to the grade of 
the sngar, and that gado is established by color. any man be- 
lieve that it willnot be instantly the interest of every sugar-producer 
in the Sandwich Islands, under this treaty and its stipulations, to so 
raise the color stan of his sugar that he will get the greatest 
benefit from the higher rate of duty? Then you cannot avoid in 
your own minds establishing 3 cents as an average rate of duty upon 
the product 5 — — to be 5 1 these 8000 

Therefore, I repéat again, you in by payin 50, 2 year. 
In less than two ak ae will pay a million ant a half. Within 
the time of this treaty you will pay three millions a year; and it is 
within the bounds of possibility that your Treasury will annually be 
depleted by a maximum sum of $12,000,000. Ido not think I over- 
state the case when I say that it will average $2,000,000 annually. 
So in the space of seven years, not to acquire the fee-simple of these 
lands, not to become the sovereign owner of this limited territory, 
but for the mere sake of creating an abstention on the part of other 

wers that they will not take possession of those islands you will 
bars paid out of the Treasury of the United States, at the very low- 
est limit, $14,000,000, and you will have fet what? A 20 per cent. 

rofit on a trade of $500,000 a year. proposition is absurd. 
ked at in that light it cannot meet the sanction of this body. 

Although I have not concluded what I have to say with regard to 
the commercial advan claimed for this proposition, I shall now 
take occasion to speak of what are called its political advantages. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Before the Senator comes to the political feat- 
ure, I should like to make one other inquiry of him, and that is 
whether or not, in his judgment, the importation to the Hawaiian 
Islands from other countries outside of the United States would not 
in all probability come from the United States under the operation 
of this treaty, and therefore his argument of 20 per cent. of $500,000 
would fall to the ground., 

Mr. WEST. I firs already shown that the trade of those islands 
from other parts outside of the United States is only half a million 
dollars. That is the very 3 trade the friends of this bill char- 
acterize as d commercial 9 

Mr. MITCHELL. I say that we get that trade under the 
operation of this treaty. 

Mr. WEST. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Therefore the argument of the Senator that we 
are getting 20 per cent. on four or five hundred thousand dollars 
amounts to nothing, if I understood him? 

Mr. WEST. I cannot conceive for my life how the Senator can 
come to any conclusion such as that. I have shown that the total 
trade of the islands is something over a million of dollars; that the 
United States have about half of it, and that under this treaty we 
shall get the other half. Is there anything more to get than the 20 
per cent. on that other half? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I confess if that is what the Senator means I did 
not understand him. Weare now paying an ad valorem tariff to the 
esas Islands of 10 per cent. on all of the trade we have with 
them. 

Mr. WEST. That there may be no mistake about this, as it is a 
material point in the line of my argument, I will go back and re- 
peat it: 

The total value of articles imported into the Hawaiian Islands, included in the 
treaty of 1863, which rp proposed to be admitted into the Hawaiian ports free of 
duty, amounted to $1,003, of which $483,711.76 came from the United States, 
pnd $519,713.10 came from other countries; but under such a treaty, with its advan- 
tages favoring American productions, most, if not all, would come from the United 


In other words, we are in pursuit, I repeat again, of this enormous 
deficiency of a trade of $500,000 a year, now unfortunately, to our 
detriment, enjoyed by other parties, and we pipen for the profit 
on that half million to pay an annual bonus of $750,000. 

Mr. MITCHELL. And we get to our people the reduction of the 
tariff they are paying to the Hawaiian government besides, the Sen- 
ator will admit. 

Mr. WEST. I never heard that the manufacturers of Great Britain 
were mulct in the duties imposed by the United States. It has al- 
ways oce to me as an element of political economy that the con- 
sumer was the unfortunate man that paid the tax. Now the Senator 
from Oregon says by taking off the Sandwich Islands’ tariff the Pa- 
cific coast will get the benefit of that profit. That reasoning leads 
him exactly to my proposition that taking off the duty in either case 
only benefits the producer. 

Sir, the magnificence with which this proposition is claimed as re- 
dounding to the eternal glory, the transcendental progress of the 
United States in a political sense, has amazed my comprehension. We 
are led to believe by the momently timerous Senator from California 
that the great coast of the Pacific, the home of a stalwart and war- 
like male population is open to the inroads of some hostile power and 
needs must that a gate-way be planted in the middle of the Pacific to 
stand watch and ward over their dangers. A historical reflection to 
the ees Armada of Philip II in the sixteenth century, when the 
whole people in the kingdom of Queen Elizabeth were in dismay at the 
advent of that Armada is nothing in comparison with the Senator’s 
apprehension, Twenty-seven thousand men under Philip II of Spain 
borne upon 75,000 tong of shipping were the dread and terror that 
overheld the British people. 


One other armada, and that in the history of our own country, I 
will refer to. I allude to Sir Henry Clinton’s invasion of Long Isl- 
and in 1776 with another force of 27,000 men. A similar number of 
men to that of the great Armada was projected on our shores by 
what means? By the escort and protection of thirty-seven frigates of 
the line by the capacity in a carrying sense of four hundred transports. 
Take your own navigation laws where you have restricted the ton- 
nage to your immigrant population to two tons per capita. Add to 
that the munitions of war, the cavalry, the artillery, wagons, the 
necessary three months’ rations, the necessary one month’s forage of 
the invading army to the Pacific coast, and you can double, ay, 
treble, your tonnage capacity. So to land on the shores of the Pa- 
cific from where? From a voyage of 16,000 miles such a force as 
could be presumed capable of invading its shores would require 
more shipping than the kingdom of Great Britain has to spare. 
Does any man believe, does the Senator from Oregon believe, that 
upon the bugle-blast of war being sounded on the Pacific coast 50,000 
men would not spring to arms to resist an invasion of their territory 
in thirty days? Sir, where is your invading army? It fades like 
smoke before the breeze, as other invading armies have faded in his- 
tory. It is an unwarranted and a discreditable appreliension tosup- 
pose that the soldiers of the Pacific coast are not adequate to take 
care of themselves in all emergencies against any invading foe. And 
how near are we to them? Let there be an untoward occurrence in 
your Indian warfare and the President of the United States and the 
General of your armies and the Secretary of War are overwhelmed 
with propositions of gallant and intrepid soldiers to enter into the 
service. Let there be the first intimation to-day that the Pacific 
coast is in danger, and although I know the men of that coast and 
know that they would consider themselves degraded if yon sup 
that they were unable to protect themselves, yet we could within a 
week re-enforce them beyond all e of disaster. 

What becomes of this ghost of t ened invasion? I know there 
is a reference in one of these reports to a high authority in military 
circles stating as a strategical position the Hawaiian Islands would 
be of great advantage; but if you had asked that gallant soldier, 
“Do you propose that the people of the United States shall pay 
$2,000,000 for seven years to obtain that object?” he would tell you 
“I would rather have the money to put it in the mobilization of an 
army when danger wasimminent.” He was not dealing with dollars 
and cents as we are required to do as the guardians of the interest 
and the treasure of the people of the United States. 

Se I may ask in my humble way also to criticise a recommendation 
that has been made by a high naval authority on a somewhat similar 
subject. The instinct, the whole habit of thought of the Army and 
Navy of the United States tends to the aggregation of posts of 
strength, of offense and defense, leaving us to determine how they 
shall be regulated by the resources of the people. So here is another 
authority, Admiral Porter, not asked for his opinion as to whether it 
is advisable to pay this price to attain what he seems to have set his 
heart upon, but merely to express his opinion what an advantageous 
position this would be for an outlook-on the Pacific. An outlook for 
what, Mr. President? An outlook overseeing the great commerce of 
the American people, a commerce by circumstances and by your im- 
provident legislation that has dwindled down to such an insignificant 
extent that it occurs to me we had better address ourselves by some 
bounties in the interest of ship building to increase it instead of a 
bounty to protect it. 

What does Great Britain want of these islands? They lie not 
within the track of the commerce from the Pacific coast to the In- 
dies; in summer time they are eleven degrees and in winter time 
seven de; south of the track of that commerce. 

Mr.MITCHELL. Whatdoes England want with the Feejee Islands? 

Mr. WEST. Iam not 3 England. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Lou asked what England wanted with the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

Mr. WEST. I will come tothat. Impinging upon our very shores, 
on our frontiers, is a British possession known to us as Vancouver's 
Island, the stronghold and threatening ig Ip of the British govern- 
ment over our contiguity. Vancouvers Island lies in latitude 48° 
north; San Francisco lies in 37°. Every ship almost bound from San 
Francisco to the Indies takes the track that brings her nearer to this 
already established stronghold of the British government, supplied 
fully with coal and with a back 5 of loyal citizens besides, 
capable of producing and furnishing all the topiem and neces- 
saries of war, and it is pro’ that England shall go ont of her track, 
according to the theory of these gentlemen on political advantages, 
to get an island where the carriage of coal to a 2 station would 
amount to more than her armed tonnage afloat. There rests that 
British fleet, ready to pounce upon us at any moment in case of hos- 
tilities. So, if those hostilities are imminent or pending or probable, 
which I do not believe, Great Britain has no occasion for another sta- 
tion. But assuming the principle that there is danger in that prop- 
osition, how does this give us a foothold upon those islands, and how 
does it prevent Great Britain from wrestling with us when a casus 
bellioccurs? Is there any proposition to fortify these islands, to take 
the money with which we subsidize them and make them a strong- 
hold for the Navy of the United States, whence they can preserve a 

rotecting scope over onr commerce? Let war be declared by Great 
Britain with this country at any time during the existence of this 
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treaty, and we must wrestle with her with the strong hand for the 
maintenance of our supremacy there. Not one atom have you ad- 
vanced under your treaty to prevent it. Would it not, I ask, be a 


more sensible thing to step forward to this decaying and tottering 
kingdom and say, “We will give you so much per annum for so many 
years and we will own your islands, and we will go to a further ex- 
penditure and we will make, if necessary, such a stronghold as will 
be an essential and ne and valuable protection to our com- 
merce?” What will it protect, I respectfully ask of these naval au- 
thorities, by the mere ratification of this treaty? Will it raise a for- 
tification? Willit planta gun? Willitsubmerge a torpedo for the 
defense of your naval or your mercantile marine? No, sir; but you 
would find yourselves in the situation instantly of a war being pre- 
cipitated upon you, of being compelled to meet the Queen of the 5 — 
in your effort to make this locality formidable, 

Does any Senator pue my proposition that in a military sense 
the Pacific coast is absolutely impregnable? Does any Senator dis- 
pute my proposition that under this treaty you do not advance your 
naval protection one atom? I think not. : 

Mr. President, after all this is done; after all this annual subsidy 
has inured to the advantage of the interest that I have alluded to; 
after you haye paid out of your Treasury your $2,000,000 per annum 
for seven years, where will we find ourselves at the end of that time? 
Have you advanced in any degree, even the most remote, toward 
bringing that people any nearer to you? Will not these men whom 
yon pamper by your subsidy wax fat and grow strong in their con- 
ception of the value of their property? Can it be believed that at 
the end of that time these islands will be any more ready to drop 
like aripe pear, according to the of speech of my honorable 
friend who sits near me, [Mr. HAMLIN,] into the lap of the great 
paternal Government of the United States than it is now? 

Is it not the part of trne political wisdom to so adapt your nego- 
tiations that you will understaud absolutely what is the quid pro quo 
for the outgo from your Treasury? Further light has come to this 
body during the period that this treaty has remained incomplete, We 
are obliged to ransack the meager authorities that are attainable to 
ascertain something about these islands. A commissioner from that 
government comes here and endeavors ta promote this treaty; but 
where is the observant and intelligent scrutinizer on behalf of the 
American people that has been to these islands and examined the 
question in the light of finance and commercial advantages and the 
reverse, who tells you it is to your interest to ratify this measure? 
What harm can be done by the lapse of a few months with the far- 
ther opportunity that the authorities of the United States and the 
members of Congress will have to examine and to scrutinize and to 
reflect upon this matter? What harm will be done by letting this 
bill now before us lie dormant until we shall come here in the winter 
better informed on the subject? Is it not the duty of the President 
of the United States, after such preparations and examinations as 
are now made to further investigate this proposition and to ascer- 
tain what are its elements, and what are its 
ments, as well as its assumed advantages! 

I can understand why it is pressed with such unexampled zeal in 
this body. It finds its earnest advocates among the representatives 
of that coast which can only see advantage and profit to their section 
in it. It finds further advocates and supporters in the friends of the 
Administration, who wonld dislike to reject any measure that meets 
the encouragement and the support of the Chief Executive. Sir, I 
say that the friends of this Administration, I say that the friends of 
the republican party in this Chamber should beware how they fasten 
upon the civil administration of this country a measure that will come 
home to plague them, and that cannot be supported and sustained 
before the American people under the light of inevitable experience. 
I say to Senators here and I say to my fellows on this side of the 
Chamber that there is danger in this thing; that it means the gross- 
est, the baldest, the most extravagant subsidy in behalf of a peculiar 
and special interest that ever was passed by the Congress of the United 
States; that the commercial advantages are insignificant; that you 
are asked to give from a million and a half dollars to $3,000,000 to a 
foreign poopie scarcely numbering more than one-third of the popu- 
lation of this city, when you hesitate and you cavil and you demur at 
an annual appropriation of half a million to maintain a decent gov- 
ernment in a city where you own one-third of the property. 

Mr. President, I call upon the Senate to pause before it takes this 
unfortunate step. If the propositions that I have laid down can be 
controverted, I shall be most happy; but I tell you you are ingrafting 
on your legislation now a scheme more reprehensible in its nature, in 
its effects, and in its results, than clouds the Jegislative history of 

your country for the past twenty years. Pause, I say to you; stop 
now and give us further opportunity to look into this scheme. What 
will be the great disadvantage or detrimentif you have a few months 
more to dissipate the ideas that some of us have in regard to it and 
let some intelligent ere the United States go there and pro- 
pound the question on our behalf whether it is policy to pay $3,000,000 a 
year for a lease of the islands, and such a lease! A lease out of which 
you will get no benefit, a lease through which you will make the 
essee wax fat and strong and more able to resist your advances, 

I recognize the importance of making these islands an inherent part 
of our republic. I understand that, and I say that in my opinion now 
is the right time to strike, now is the fit time when, trembling in the 


ages and its detri- 


balance they see their sovereignty about to depart from them, we 
can, with less money than is required to be granted to them as a sub- 
sidy, buy the islands out and out, and be the undisputed sovereign of 
the country. 7 

Mr. President, I speak with earnestness. Iam so impressed with 
the fallacy, the danger, the wrong of this measure that I ask, at 
least, that further consideration should be given toit. The political 
advantages are as naught; the commercial advantages are a delu- 
sion and asnare. The honor of the United States is more bound to 
its people than it is to this foreign population. We are more bound 
in honor to our own people to recede from what we are doing, if we 
are doing wrong, than we are bound to adhere to any foreign people 
to the detriment of our own. 

Mr. President, I will not occupy the time of the Senate further. 
There will be further debate on this subject, and to other Senators 
have been instrusted other interests that will be affected by the rati- 
fication of this measure. I am sorry to see, not speaking personally 
at all, the lack of interest that the Senate manifests on a subject of 
such very t importance. I trust, before final action on the sub- 
ject, that the Senate will at least arouse itself from its lethargy and 
understand what interests of magnitude and importance are at stake 
in the question. Just so sure as we consummate this treaty, in my 
judgment, we lose the Sandwich Islands forever. We shall be four- 
teen to twenty millions of dollars worse off at the end of seven years 
than we are to-day, and we shall have to begin de noro. Take their 
own admissions. Now is their very strait. Now is the hour of their 
distress. If we want to go to their relief, bring them by purchase 
under the fostering dominion of this Government, and ingraft your in- 
stitutions upon them, aud at least give the people of the United 
States some return for their money that you take away from them by 
this measure. 

Mr. WINDOM. Mr. President, the remarks I may have to submit 
to the Senate on this Hawaiian treaty have perhaps rather an indi- 
rect Ae but as this is about the only opportunity I shall 
have, I will now submit them. 

I will say before I begin that I have several tables to present with 
annotations’ showing the character of the reductions made by the 
House of Representatives in the appropriation bills, and I now ask 
the consent of the Senate that these tables may be printed without 
reading. It will occupy a good deal of time if I am required to read 


them. 

Mr. NORWOOD. I dislike to object, but I must object to their 
being printed. I prefer to have them read. 

Mr. WINDOM. I ask whether it is in order to move that permis- 
sion be granted to publish them. I will say to the Senator that I do 
not propose to be prevented from reading them, and if I am com- 
pelled to read them, it may take me till abont six o’elock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Eaton in the chair.) Does the 
Senator from Georgia insist on his objection ? : 

Mr. NORWOOD. I do, sir. 

Mr. WINDOM. I move, then, if it be in order, that I be permitted 
to publish the tables, annotated as I have stated, withoutreading them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia objects to 
the printing and demands the reading. The Senator from Minnesota 
moves that he be allowed the privilege of printing 

Mr. WINDOM. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is not familiar with the 
rule that obtains in the Senate, but in other legislative bodies it 
would be for the decision of the body.. The Chair, unless there be 
objection, will put the question on the motion of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The question being put, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WINDOM. Iam much obliged to the Senaté. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Before the Senator proceeds I should like to 
make an inquiry of him. It is very evident that it willnot be a great 
while before there will not be a quorum in the Senate Chamber. I 
understand that there are several conference reports that might be 
submitted and acted upon. I want to inquire of the Senator from 
Minnesota whether there are not some conference reports which might 
be presented. 3 

Mr. WINDOM. The remarks which I shall make now after the 
Senate has consented that I may prah the tables will not take, I 
think, more than an hour, and probably not that long, and there will 
be no conference reports ready to act upon in that time. I have 
chosen this opportunity so as not to delay the action of the Senate on 
the conference committee reports. I would otherwise have pre- 
ferred to make my remarks in submitting one of the reports of those 


committees. 

Mr. DAVIS. I take it that the Senator from Minnesota will refer 
to the tables that he wishes to have printed. 

Mr. WINDOM. I will state what they are; and now I will sa 
that having prepared my remarks so that I might not take too muc 
time of the Senate, I shall decline to be interrupted until I conelude 
them, and I will say to Senators who may have any doubts as to the 
truthfulness or propriety of what I may say, that if they will make 
a little note I shall very gladly submit myself to cross-examination 
when I have concluded, but not before. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. When the examination-in-chief is over. 

Mr. WINDOM. Yes, when the examination-in-chief is over, as sug- 
gested by my friend from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. President, my object in asking the indulgence of the Senate at 
this time is to correct a ly erroneous and exaggerated statement 
which has been frequently paraded on this floor and elsewhere. The 
statement to which I refer has been embodied in tabular form, and 
is doubtless designed for use as ong of the chief weapons of 
sive warfare in the presidential contest. My pu is to demon- 
strate as clearly as I can its fallacy and falsity, so that no one shall 
hereaiter employ it withont knowing that his weapon isfalsehood. 

I will present the table referred to, so far as if relates to the appro- 
priations for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1876 and 1877, and the 
redactions which are alleged to have been made by the House of 
Representatives. 

Statement as published in House of Representatives showing alleged reduc- 


tions in the appropriations made by the House bills for the fiscal year 
ending June 3b, 1877, from the appropriations made for the fiscal year 


ns 
7, 
ending June 30, 1867. 


Reductions be- 
low appropri- 


Appropri ti 
fain panied: 


Bills. the House for 5 

year endin, 

une 30, 187! 
Military academy $364, 740 00 241 00 $133, 499 00 
Pension bill 30, 000, 000 00 29, 533, 500 00 466, 500 00 
Consular and diplomatic .... 1, 374, 985 00 912, 747 50 402, 237 50 
Fortification bill. 850, 000 00 315, 000 00 535, 000 00 

Legislative, executive, and 

nit! AAEE IN AI 18, 902, 236 99 998, 815 61 5, 903, 421 38 
ver and harbor bill. 6, 643, 517 50 872, 850 00 770, 667 50 
Deficiency bill 4, 70:3, 699 18 486 74 4, 032,212 44 
Post-office bill. — * N. 524. 301 00 „109 00 3, 785, 252 00 
Navy bill 17, 001, 006 40 855 40 4, 568, 151 00 
Indian bill .. 5, 360, 554 55 , 602 11 1, 380, 952 44 
Army bill... 27, 933, 830 00 334 72 4, T41, 495 28 
Sundry civil bill 26; 644, 359 09 326 54| 11, 787, 023 55 
Motel e 177, 303, 280 71 138, 736, 868 62 |, 38, 516, 312 09 


Gentlemen at the other end of the Capitol flaunt these figures in our 
faces and triumphantly exclaim, “ Here stands the bold, detiant prop- 
osition that neither logic nor arithmetic can answer, that a demo- 
cratic House have reduced the ordinary expenses of the Government 
over $39,421,961 below the appropriations for last year by the repub- 
lican House of Representatives for the very same service.” 

The honorable Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. MERRIMON, ] who 
has recently won so brilliant a reputation for statistical accuracy, 
takes up the refrain, and, with expression of supreme satisfaction so 
peculiar to himself when dealing with figures, calls our attention to 
the statement as a conclusive demonstration of republican extrava- 
gance and democratic economy. Speaking of the House of Repre- 
sentatives he says: 

riations from last 000 in round 
c i Lasker this ie ef the public . current year 
may be reduced $33,000,000, why might not that sum have been saved last year and 
for several years past! Let him who can answer. 

Mr. President, this is the modest pretension daily dinned into our 
ears from the other end of the Capitol and from certain Senators in 
this Chamber. It will be repeated with glaring head-lines in every 
democratic newspaper and thundered from every democratic platform 
until the end of the presidential campaign. Ihave therefore thought 
it worth while, in the interest of truth, to examine this very extraor- 
dinary assumption in order to ascertain if it has any foundation in 
fact. 

And I am compelled to say that not only arithmetic and logic but 
truth itself are all set at detiance by the statement that $39,000,000 
or anything like that sum has been saved by democratic “ economy.” 


In stating the result of my examination of this question I shall show, 


first, that the table exhibiting the pretended “saving” of $38,516,- 
312.09 involves several important omissions and errors, which when 
corrected leaves the amount only $30,076,241.63; second, that the 
principles and expedients adopted to effect this large reduction are 
as to all their essential features, in the face of reason, justice, an 
eee and that they were made wholly in the interest of party, 
and without reference to the necessities of the public service or the 
best interests of the country. 


ERRORS CORRECTED, 


The errors and omissions by which the above table is made to state 
a false balance nst the appropriations for 1876, larger $8,440,070.46 
than actually exists, are— 

First. In introducing into the statement the deficiency bill, which 
has not the slightest bearing upon the comparative economy of the 
two Con The deficiency bill passed by the last Congress was 
for the year 1875 and prior years, and the bil] passed by the present 
Honse of Representatives was almost entirely for years prior to 1876, 
and chiefly for years prior to 1873, The statements in the table that 
$4,703,699.18 was an appropriation for the year ending June 30, 
1876, and that the sum of $671,486.74 was for the year ending June 
30, 1877, are wholly untrue. Neither of these appropriations has 
any more to do with the expenditures of the years 1876 or 1877 than 


with the cost of the pyramids. The amount credited to democratic 
economy by this error, not to characterize it by any harsher term, is 
$4,032,212.44. 

Second. In omitting to charge against the House appropriations the 
sum of $1,500,000 for the centennial exposition. Thesum of $505,000 
appropriated by last Congress for that purpose is charged against 
the appropriations for 1876, but the amount appropriated for same 
pu by the present House of Representatives is wholly omitted 
in their table. Therefore the additional sum of $1,500,000 must be 
charged to House bills for the year 1877. 

Third. Omitting to charge against House appropriations for 1877 
the sum of $1,807,858.02 “ unexpended balances” which would have 
been covered into the Treasury, had they not been made alive again 
by the House bills. To appropriate money without naming the 
amount is bad legislation, and for several years has been discounte- 
nanced by both Houses. Thisyearthe committee ofthe Housedugupall . 
the old “unexpended balances” they could find and re-appropriated 
them, without naming the amounts thus e e ence the 
sums charged in the table against the year 1877 in second column are 
less than were really appropriated by the sum of $1,807,858.02, which 
should be added to them. 

Fourth. There are other errors in the table in not charging up to 
the appropriations for 1877 the sum of $200,000 for forts on the Vel. 
lowstone, $200,000 for the Washington Monument, an indefinite ap- 
propriation, amounting to about „000, for mints and assay offices, 
and the sum of $200,000 for paving Pennsylvania avenue. The amounts 
appropriated last year for purchasing site for a fort in Texas and for 
a monument to Farragut were all duly charged to the last Congress. 
477 should ae amounts for similar purposes be charged to the pres- 
ent Congress 

The aggregate of these corrections amounts to $8,440,070.46, which, 
being deducted from the vaunted $38,516,312.09, leaves the actual 
reduction only $30,076,241.63. 

I will not now stop to characterize, as I might very properly, a 
statement 80 y inaccurate; for whether the errors be inten- 
tional or not, they are of small moment in comparison with the dere- 
liction of duty and ‘the partisan recklessness which mark many of 
the reductions actually made. I content myself with presenting a 
corrected table showing the actual reductions. 


Statement showing the sera for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1876, in comparison with appropriations proposed in House bills for the 
year ending June 30, 1877. 


Appropriation 

6 bills as passed 

Bills. ‘or the fiscal | the House for 

yose ending | the fiscal ycar 

une 30, 1876, | ending June 

30, 1877. 

Military academy $364, 740 00 $259, 131 00 
Fension . 30, 000, 000 00 | 29, 533, 500 00 
Consular and diplomatic 1, 374, 985 00 907, 247 50 
Fortification .............. 850, 000 00 315, 000 00 
Legislative, executive, and judicial. ---| 18,902,236 99 | 13,392, 233 61 
% •ͥ— ES rey ere «--| 6,643,517 50 5, 872, 850 00 
--| 37,524,521 00 | 33, 739, 109 00 

17, 001,006 40 | 12,434,655 40 

5, 360, 554 55 4, 086, 612 01 

27, 93s, 830 00 | 23, 137, 819 52 

26, 644, 350 09 | 14,919,538 09 

1, £07, 858 02 

1, 500, 000 00 

200, 000 00 

200, 000 00 

Paving Pennsylvania Avenue.. 200, 000 00 
Indefinite sum for mints and assay offices—about |..............-. 500, 000 00 
QOGR rend ccaworssiess vevecntabeweseuy ives 172, 599, 741 53 143, 005, 554 15 
Net reduction of House bills. 20, 504, 187 88 


If it were desirable to show the actual reductions proposed by the 
House bills below the actual expenditures of the last fiscal year—per- 
haps a more precise mode of stating this proposed retrenchment—the 
fact might be mentioned that in addition to the unexpended balances 
reappropriated by the House there were other unexpended balances 
amounting to about $2,500,000. Subtracting this amount from last 
year’s appropriations, and also from the above stated reduction, we 
find the actual retrenchment proposed to be $27,576,241.63. But as 
the comparisons have all been made between last year’s appropria- 
tions and the amount of the Honse bills for the current fiscal year, 
I shall in my remarks adhere to that comparison. 

It will be observed that the net reductions for the current year as 
stated in this table amount to the sum of 829,594. 187.38, whereas by 
the table prepared at the House of Representatives, after the proper 
corrections for the errors referred to have been made, the reduction 
amounts to $30,076,241.63, a difference in the results amounting to 
$482,054.25. This discrepancy in the results is due to differences aris- 
ing in the course of computations involving hundreds of items, in the 
aggregate amounting to over $300,000,000. This difference for the 
practical pu which I now have in view may be disregarded. I 
will only add in this connection that table B and the other tables 
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which I present have been prepared with a great deal of care, and 
I believe them to be correct. 


REDUCTION ANALYZED. f 


I pro now to analyze this “reduction,” and to demonstrate 
that while a small portion is a proper saving of money, it is on the 
whole, and with respect to the purposes for which it was made and the 
impression it was designed to create, a sham and delusion, a thinly 
disguised attempt to obtain votes under false pretenses. 

The purposes in view were to prove the republican administration 
guilty of extravagance by showing how much less a democratic 

onse could appropriate. The impression designed to be produced 
was that these “reductions” are a real “saving” of money to the 
Treasury. I propose to show that reduction in appropriations does 
not always mean economy, and that in the case under consideration 

but a very small part of the boasted retrenchment can by any pos- 
sibility be called a saving. 

The character of these reductions will ap 
ble, which has been prepared as a gen 
which will be appended to my remarks: 


Statement showing the character of the reductions constituting the difference 
between the amount of the appro; ns for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1876, and the amount provided by the House bills for the fiscal year 


in the following ta- 
summary of the tables 


ending June 30, 1877. 
x CHARACTER OF REDUCTIONS. 

Postponement of P/ ² wààA—It ER E ;à $5, 086, 791 82 
Withheld for defi e VCTCCCCTCCC0T0 A 7, 697, 483 96 
Failure to provide for the public service ........ 6, 239, 577 30 
Reductions attributable to ent estimates - 2,037, 855 56 
Completed works, requiring no appropriation 2611, 768 48 
Appropriations which take no money out of the Treasury 302, 165 00 
Repudiation of national obligations . 1,611,000 00 
Denial of appropriations for the national defense 5, 353, 990 00 
Miscellaneous roductionnasss NESE ....- 4,544,192 91 

TOG E E N E E S 35, 484, 825 03 


ADDITIONAL AND INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS MADE FOR 
THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR, 


Unexpended balances re- appropriate... 
Increased appropriations 
Centennial appropriation ...............0.. seceeeseneee 
Forts on the Yellowstone River. 
Washington Monument.......... 
Paving Pennsylvania avenue. ... 
Indefinite sum for mints andassay offices—about 


CHARACTER OF THE PRETENDED ECONOMY. 


I willexplain more fully these characteristics of the several reduc- 
tions mentioned in the last table, and if I am not greatly mistaken 
they will illustrate the fact that a mere “reduction” in appropri- 
ations does not always mean a “saving,” and that while the appro- 
priation bills of this year as passed by the House of Representatives 
are in the aggregate $29,594,187.38 less than for the same branches of 
the service last year, the actual “saving” to the Treasury is not one- 
fifth of that sum. They will also show that the blind and reckless 
manner in which the public service has been maimed and mangled 
may result in losses and damage to the pnblic interest much greater 
than the real saving. The true character of these reductions will be 
best 3 by closely observing the means by which they are 
effected, ; 

EXPEDIENTS RESORTED TO BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Some of the expedients employed to accomplish the boasted reduc- 
tion are sabte ander the following heads, viz: 


1, POSTPONEMENT UNTIL NEXT YEAR OF VARIOUS NECESSARY AMOUNTS, SUCH AS FOR 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND OTHER WORKS OF IMPORTANCE : AMOUNT, $5,086,791.82, 


For public buildings under the Tréasury Department the House bills 
appropriated $2,645,160 less than was appropriated last year, and this 
sum enters into the grand total as a saving. Is it anything more 
than a mere postponement? The buildings are needed. They are 
now under process of construction. In some cases, notably that of the 
Chicago custom-house and post-office, there is no money to roof them, 
and serious loss will be incurred. It is true that at Chicago there is an 
unexpended balance, but I am credibly informed it is not available 


for roofing the building. In other cases foundations are begun, but B 


there is not money enough to bring them up to the level with the 


streets so that the grading may be done and the gas and water pipes | Coast Surve 


be put in order. 
he amount appropriated by the House bill is not | enough to 
continue these works economically, and hence money will be wasted 
instead of saved. The Government is paying large sums for rent of 
buildings in various places, which might be saved by the completion 
of those now in progress. There will be money enough in the Treas- 
ury this year to prosecute these works with reasonable vigor and 
economy, and the only question is, shall it be applied to proper works 
of public improvement or nsed in reducing the national debt? 

Labor and material are cheaper than they have been for many years, 
and it is to be hoped cheaper than they will be in the years to come. 
Is if not true economy for the Government to avail itself of these ad- 


van There is also, as we are aware, a great demand for employ- 
ment and much distress in the country by reason of the suspension 
of private enterprises. Is it a wise or even a humane policy for the 
Government to suspend also, and thereby increase the public distress ? 
Should not the Government show itself superior to panics, and by a 
firm, courageous, and judicious 1 encourage the yo le and aid 
in the restoration of public confidence and prosperity hat is the 
effect in our cities when the Government suspends its works and dis- 
misses its employés? In the first place, it is to increase cruelly and 
unnecessarily the number of unemployed people, and hence to aggra- 
vate the general distress. In the second place, it is to intensify the 
publio distrust by advertising to every body who looks upon these 
eserted works, that the nation itself is in failing circumstances. 

No, Mr. President, this is not “economy!” It is not a “saving” of 
public money! It is at best but a mere postponement, which may serve 
a political purpose by reducing for this year the aggregate of appro- 
priation bills; but it is not statesmanship. 

For light-houses, beacons, and signals the apparent “saving” is 
$585,200. These are all required for the safety of our commerce on 
the ocean and the great lakes. They were estimated for and 
by the Light-House Board. No person doubts their value or that 
they will be provided for hereafter. This alleged “saving” is there- 
fore only a postponement, probably at the cost of life and Fp tld to 
American citizens in commerce. The wants of commerce 
were of less importance, however, in the estimation of the House of 
Representatives than the political ends that were to be subserved by 
iat aba economy. A reduction must be made at all hazards, 

commerce must wait until after the.election. 

For surveys of the public lands the amount of “saving” is put 
down at $647,390. Of course these lands are to be surveyed in the 
near future. To refuse to do so now is rank injustice to the new 
States and to the hardy pioneers who are pushing the van of civiliza- 


tion into the wilderness. The amount which should have been ap- 
rae is merely postponed until next year. 
The character of the other items postponed, amounting with those 


already named to $5,085,791.02, will be seen by reference to the fol- 
lowing table, and more icularly 3 to the detailed state- 
ment which is appended to my remar To call any portion of this 
an actual saving of money to the Treasury is simply absurd: 


Statement showing the amount of appropriations postponed for the action 
9 of Congres th the Suture. s 


T- 


Object. 


eral statement. 


Reference to No. 
of item in 


—Lp— 5 * 


——ää—ä—ä 


Es 
535, 200 00 
50, 000 00 
89, 750 00 
5 100, 000 00 
343331 „„ „(444 4 226, 600 00 

Heating, ventilating, and apparatus for all build- 
under control of partment.............. 100, 000 00 
Vaults, safes, locks, and repairs thereof.................... 25, 000 00 
ee a NS „ 647, 390 00 
peuses of co rovenne es ublic 177, 981 79 
Peneeete dete Foes ent eke e 69, 000 00 
Maps of survey of Territories 0.222 ss... 40, 000 00 
To pay clerk of Committee on Private Land Claims, Senate. 2,220 00 
TFF 464 21 


30, 000 00 
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- SUMMARY. 


5, 086, 791 82 


2. BY WITHHOLDING APPROPRIATIONS AT THIS SESSION TO BE SUPPLIKD BY DEFI- 
CIENCIES AT NEXT SRSSION OF CONGRESS: AMOUNT, 57.607, 483.98. 


The Mouse bills appear to have been framed for the express pur- 
pose of creating deficiencies. The object to be gained by this expe- 
dient is obvious. It will make a flattering exhibit of the economy 
of this Congress in comparison with the last, and iflarge sums with- 
held can be appropriated next winter the presidential election will 
then have passed, and the majority in the House of Representatives 
will have had the benefit of pretended economy during the canvass. 
It does not comport with common honesty to assert that such “re- 
ductions” are in any sense a “saving,” or to employ such an expe- 
dient to show that this Congress is more economical than the last. 
The true measure of this alleged retrenchment cannot be taken until 
the next session shall have expired and the large deficiencies which 
must be provided shall be known. 

To illustrate, take the matter of publie printing, for which there 
was appropriated last year $1,665,507.66, and by the House bill only 
81, 134,105.50. It is well known that there was no considerable“ un- 
expended balance” at the end of last year; it is eqnally well known 
that the vost of the printing for the current year which has been and 
will be ordered by Congress will be in excess of last year. The nu- 
merous n committees of the House which have been in 
session for the last six months, ransacking jails, penitentiaries, and 
Innatic asylums, and delving into the slums and sewers of society in 
search of evidence against 8 officials, will all want their evi- 


dence and reports printed. That alone will immensely increase the 
nditure for public printing. And yet in the face of these facts 
the House bills appropriate $531,402.16 less than was found n 


last yost, This too is called a “saving,” and constitutes a part of the 
grani 


that before the present session could adjourn we were compelled to 
vote a “deficiency” of over $100,000 for printing Agricultural Reports, 
the amount allowed by the House bills for congressional work having 
been substantially exhausted in the second month of the fiscal year. 

For “ mints and assay offiges” the reduction from last year’s appro- 
priations is $410,035, and this in view of the very largely increased 
service tha. will be demanded of the mints by reason of the laws re- 
quiring additional silver coinage. It must have been intended either 
that the law shall not be complied with or that a large deficiency 


shall be provided when Congress shall meet next winter. At least | Judi 


$200,000 more will be required this year than last. The reduction 
upon this item proves conclusively that not economy but small ap- 
propriations was the design of the House bills. Every piece of silver 
or nickel coined at the mints yields a large percentage of profit to 
the Government, and hence the more business we can do the greater 
will be the profit to the Treasury, Withholding the sums necessary, 
as the Honse bills have done, is to curtail the operations of the Gov- 
ernment in a profitable business, and thereby work an actual loss 
to the Treasury. 

For “judiciary expenses” the reduction is $516,200. This was done 
in face of the fact that a deficiency of $100,060 for last year is re- 
quired. There is no reason to 5 that a less sum will suffice 
this year, and hence a deficiency bill o 
thonsand will be voted next winter. Here is another half million 
wie poas to the credit of democratic economy, which should rather 
be credited to an artful dodge or a false pretense. 

In the Army bill alone the reductions would have created “ defi- 
ciencies” of over $5,000,000, even under the circumstances which ex- 
isted last year. To make such reductions in the face of a threatened 
general Indian war is wholly inexcusable. To thus expose the frontier 
to the merciless savage for the sake of making political capital can 
hardly be pardoned, even on the ground of partisan extremity. The 
House of Representatives has already conceded in conference that a 
large portion of this reduction was inexpedient. And before the close 
of the session we will be compelled to vote several millions for a de- 
ficiency, which it was e ted could be deferred until after the 
election. In this as in that of public printing, the cloven foot 
could not be concealed, even for sixty days of the fiscal year. 

For pay and provisions of the Navy, which are fixed by law, and 
the sums required, the subject of almost exact calculations, the 
amounts withheld for deficiencies aggregate $314,000. 

But I must not stop to enumerate all the items of this character, 
amounting in the aggregate to $7,697,483.96. They run through all 
the bills, and are so numerous as to justify the conclusion that if 
those bills were framed upon any principle at all it was upon the 
panupo of dodging responsibility at this session by providing for 

rge deficiencies at the next. By this expedient it was not difficult 
to make a flattering exhibit of “economy” in comparison with the 
bills of last year, which honestly appropriated the amounts required 
forthe public service. Isubmit a table showing the reductions which 
will have to be made up by deficiencies next winter: 


aggregate. 
The folly and demagogism of this reduction are proven by the fact |. 


f from iive to six hundred | Pos 


Statement showing the amounts withheld from the appropriation bills passed 
by the House of Representatives, but which must be provided for in de- 
ficiency bills qt next session of Congress. 


jaf] By 

228 #4 

$58 ie 

Object. 333 33 
ps gS 

E fe 

8 8 a 

Fo ia 


POST-OFFICE BILL. 


ann „eee 
on candles, wicks, &e. i 
Provisions for the Navy... ase 
Water for ships . hie 
Contingent expenses of Bureau of Provisions and Clothing.. 


ARMY BILL. 


Recruiting for the Armyhy . 
receipe of the Arm . 

ipplies for Quartermaster’s Department 
Tncid: nartermaster's Department 


£3 


w o 
= 
Star 


National cemeteries.............. SF g 
Iospital and medi 
Metallic ammunition for 


8| 88882 
gl 328324273338 


p 
8 


| 
| 
| 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


Chargés d'affaires ad ĩntermmm 
Contingent expenses of foreign intercourse e 


8 
sul 
3 


SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL. 


Contingent expenses of Senat 
Reporting debates of Senate ........-...----..-..- 7 
Contingent expenses of House of Representatives. . 
Mints and assay offices........--....-2..--+-s2022-+ 


A 
Consular and 
Indian bill 


an 
Sundry civil bill... .. 2 
Legislative, executive, and judicial bill 


3. TOTAL OR PARTIAL FAILURE TO PROVIDE FOR IMPORTANT BRANCHES OF THE PUD- 
LIC SERVICE: AMOUNT, $6,239,577.30. 


The notable omissions of this character are the total failure to 
provide for the Indian Bureau, the Bureau of Military Justice, the 
Office of the Signal Service, and many other branches of a less im- 
portant character. The amount of pretended savings by these total 
omissions to provide for the service is about $300,000. Such econ- 
omy is quite too modest. Why not save the entire expenditure 
by omitting all ‘appropriations? The principle would not be differ- 
ent, and by that means au astounding economy of a hundred millions 
might be shown. Such an exhibition of democratic frugality might 
be expected to take the country by storm next November. 

Let me very briefly mention a few of the more important branches 
of the public service that have been crippled by this expedient. 

Inland mail transportation shows an apparent saving as against 
the appropriations of 1276 of $1,948,000. As compared with the actual 
expenditures of last year this is not even a reduction, for the amount 
expended under this head was $91,302 less than the sum appropri- 
ated by House bill this year, The amount appropriated by the House 
would have been enough for the service which was required last year, 
but will not meet the increased demands of the service. The conse- 
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quence of the failure to make sufficient 89110 is already seen in 
the stoppage of the fast-mail trains, and will be further apparent 
before the close of the year, either in a further curtailment of service 
or in a deficiency bill at next session. As 5 1 8 the expenditures of 
1876 not a dollar of this large sum can be credited to democratic econ- 
omy. 

In the consular and diplomatic bill we have reductions, arising 
from failure to provide for the service, amounting to $274,100. Nearly 
the whole of this reduction is due tothe curtailmentof our foreign serv- 
ice or to the reduction of salaries already below chose of many of the 
weakest nations. Cutting down the salaries of our foreign represent- 
atives, who are now unable in many cases to live respectably at the 
courts to which they are accredited, is simply a national disgrace. 
Withdrawing representatives from other countries with whom we 
havo important and growing commercial relations is an act of folly, 
and yet by both of these means a considerable “saving” has been 
effected by the House of Representatives. 

In the revenue-cutter service an apparent saving of $280,231.21 
was made, partly by appropriating an unexpended balance and partly 
by failing to make the necessary appropriations. This service is the 
right arm of the Treasury Department in the collection of customs. 
To cripple it as proposed by the House bill is to incur the risk of los- 
ing thousands of dollars for every dollar saved. 

The same remark may be made with reference to the item for col- 
lecting internal revenue, in which a reduction was made below the 
imperative demands of the service amounting to $836,340. Had not 
the Senate insisted upon an increase of the House appropriations, I 
have the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue for saying that the loss of revenue 
resulting from inadequate provisions for its collection would have 
amounted to very many times the pretended saving. 

The items of reduction under this head are so numerous I must con- 
tent myself with naming only one more, which though small in amount 
illustrates better than any other the animus of the House bills and 
the spurious character of the whole pretension of economy. Though 
the amount saved is only $6,000 it may result in losses to the Treas- 
nry which can only be measured by millions. I refer to the refusal 
of she House to appropriate anything for the examination of rebel 
archives. 

The Treasury and War Departments are in possession of immense 
quantities of papers taken from the southern confederacy which far- 
nish the only evidence available to the Government to defend against 
the myriads of claims which are pressing from all quarters. By the 
annual appropriation of small sums of money competent clerks have 
been kept constantly employed in the examination of these “ archives” 
and “records” in order to furnish evidence to the committees of Con- 
gress, the Court of Claims, and the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
evidence furnisted from these sources has already saved the Treasury 
millions of dollars. 

A letter from Adjutant-General Townsend addressed to myself un- 
der date July 26, 1876, says: 


The use to which these records have been put is chiefly in the furnishing of evi 
dence to the courts and claims commissions. In this work several millions of dol- 
lars have been saved to the Government, two claims having been defeated amount- 
ing to $700,000 and $550,000 respectively. Thereare now pending before the southern 
claims commission nearly if not quite 10,000 claims. Against many of these evi- 
dence has been furnished, and the commissioners are constantly sending for orig- 
inal papers. Much more evidence can be furnished this commission. 


The House bills wholly omit the means of searching these archives 
in the Treasury Department, and for those in the War Department 
they make such inadequate provision that General Townsend would 
regard the work as substantially suspended. 

n addition to the 10,000 claims now pending before the southern 
claims commission, as stated by General Townsend, there are suits 
pending in the Court of Claims for captured and abandoned pro- 
perty, chiefly cotton, amounting to $10,829,000. The pigeon-holes of 
almost every member of Congress from the South are overflowing 
with claims of all kinds growing out of the war. The committee- 
rooms of both Houses of Congress are burdened with them. It may 
be said without much exaggeration that the claims ready to pour in 
like a flood upon Con, so soon as the are opened exceed the 
total of our national debt. The Treasury Department isin a stage of 
chronic siege by the ay of claim agents which swarm about the 
national capital. At the doors of the southern claims commission, in 
the Court of Claims, in the Treasury Department, in the corridors and 
lobbies of both Houses of Congress, this army stands ready to prey 
upon and plunder the Treasury the moment the barriers which now 
restrain them are broken down. Can itbe possible that in the sacred 
name of economy and reform these appropriations are withheld for 
the purpose of closing the chief sources of evidence against th 
and thereby throwing open the vaults of the Treasury to unrestrain 
pillage? Can it be that the men whose tables groan under these 
claims have deliberately chosen this method of sapping and mining 
the strongest defenses of the Treasury ? : 

The amount “saved” by this reduction is so small in comparison 
with the magnitude of the dangers incurred, that a very great stretch 


of credulity is required to name the act economy. 

The other items for which inadequate appropriations have been 
made or from which they have been wholly withheld will be seen in 
the following table: a 


Statement showing the amount of reductions in appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, due to the total or partial failure to provide for impor- 


tant branches of the public service. 


2,4 
283 Ta 
os 55 
* 
Object. 833 23 
1383 
353 2 
= = 
POST-OFFICE BILL. 
Mail depredations and special agents ............-.---..-.. 21 000 00 
Inland mail transportation 12 1 000 00 
Fees for attorneys, clerks, & 7, 500 00 
7 ²Ü TTT 2, 005, 500 00 
NAVAL BILL, 
Civil establishments at navy- yards. „000 00 
85 8 15 yard am 00 
D na 329, 000 00 
6 e 10,000 00 
gent expenses 08; 10, 090 00 
Protection of timber lands 5,000 60 
r 423, 000 00 
== 
9ꝙç94ù„%ͤẽ aa o DOA E E E A E A 25, 000 09 
Manufacture at national armories of new breech-loading 
muskets and carbines ....... 20.22. scscescsceccccensaueces 50, 000 00 
r 75, 000 00 
J sey gadeeinersseemeucneesaney —4— — 
JJ ˙ 00 7 200 00 
Minister to Central America. 3,500 00 
Secretary R peba Gis 2 000 05 
n to Ja) 00 
Secretary of legation — 7050 00 
Consuls-gen 90, 000 00 
Consular otlicers at various port 13, 000 00 
Clerks to consult „ 8. 400 00 
ee eee ease Oe GR ag 4,000 00 
Rent of prisons wages of keepers abroall 5, 200 00 
Bringing home from foreign countries persons charged with 2,600 00 
( ˙ 0 S ETTEN 40, 000 00 
of American seunmen ee 
Acknowledging services of ign seamen in rescuing 2,000 00 
erican shipwred kk 
S S Ja eee! boners 274, 100 00 
INDIAN BILL. 
E of various Indian A 214, 800 09 
Expenses of commission of citizens 15, 000 00 
Incidental expenses of Indian service in three States and 
a Ta E EA ETE erat Poe ee ed 242, 500 09 
n R EEA TS A A e TO T T T IA 472, 300 00 
SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. peaa 
Detecting and bringing to punishment engaged 
counterfeiting Government notes — bonds, and othe: 

r S AA EE ASE BITT VPT A ASES] 5,000 00 
Revenne-cutter service .....-........ Popo} at 
Custodians of buildings, janitors, &o 50, 000 00 
Signal ce, War Department 153, 000 00 
Agents at seal fisheries ......... 13, 350 00 
Examination of rebel archives. .......-...-.--- 6. 000 00 
Thirty thousand copies of Official Postal Guides 20, 000 00 
Experiments iron and steel 50, 000 00 

C AAT 602, 586 21 
ä —— 

LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AXD JUDICIAL. 
PUBS Pritt . sancascntess) 18, 217 60 
Executive Departments 1, 366, 533 4g 
Internal FEVERS ic cnen ad caudiseccksoncecesces 836, 340 00 
Surveyors-general FTT 151, 300 00 
SS . ³ↄ m — 09 


0 a 
Legislative executive, and judicial bill... a 2, 372, 991 09 
Stary Apederhy WH ETE ... 13, 500 00 
r E batavacceverhseces 6,239, 577 30 
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4. THR RE-APPROPRIATION BY HOUSE BILLS OF UNEXPENDED BALANCES REMAINING 
FROM APPROPRIATIONS OF FORMER YEARS WITHOUT NAMING AMOUNTS: AMOUNT, 
$1,807,858.02. 

By honest and economical management republican officials had 
saved from the appropriations for former years some four and a half 
million dollars. This afforded a fine field for manipulation of figures 
by the new economists. The law has for several years required that 
all such balances shall be covered into the Treasnry, so that the sums 
actually mdse ae would bonestly appear on the face of the bills. 
The practice of appropriating indefinite or inknown sums has long 
been justly regarded as vicious legislation. But to name the sums 
would be to swell the amounts for this year and to proportionately 
diminish the vaunted total reduction which had been promised. 
There was another advantage in not naming the amounts of these 
large unexpended balances, namely, whenever they remain over from 
last year, every dollar thus re-appropriated counts for two in the ag- 
gregate reduction as against the actual expenditures of that year. 

“or instance, assume that for a given service $800,000 were appropri- 
ated for 1876, and by economy and good management, or a change in 
the service, only $600,000 were expended, leaving an unexpended 
balance of $200,000. The House could appropriate $400,000 and the 

unexpended balance. This would make 5500000 available for 1877, 

3 the amount expended in 1e and yet the amount of such 

ce not being named, there would appear to be a difference in 
favor of this year amounting to $400,000. These sums thus manipu- 
lated all go to swell the magnificent aggregate of democratic econ- 
omy and retrenchment. 
hus by the cunning practices of these reformers the very economy 
of republican officials by which these large sums were saved is made 
to count against the party as extravagance. The large apparent 
reductions thus effected are in no sense a saving. They are not even 
actual reductions, and yet Dr count as such in the fallacious table 
on which I am commenting. 

savings in comparing the relative economy of the last and the present 

Congress is simply a fraud. 

5. BY CREDITING TO DEMOCRATIC ECONOMY REDUCTIONS ATTRIBUTABLE TO DEPART- 

MENT ESTIMATES: AMOUNT, $2,037,855.56. 

It is well known that Congress seldom, if ever, makes appropria- 
tions equal to or in excess of the estimates, and yet the boasted total 
includes all the reductions made by the various heads of Departments 
upon the appropriations of last year. In the pension bill, for in- 
stance, the entire saving of $466,500 was made in this way. Owing 
to a decrease in the amount due pensioners and other causes, the es- 
timate for this year was that much less than the amount appropri- 
ated for last year, and yet this sum of $466,500 is credited to demo- 
craticeconomy. The post-office bill also contains many items of this 
kind, all of which go to swell the total of democratic saving. Nearly 
all the other bills have my similar items, every one of which is in- 
cluded as a part of the total reduction and credited to the superior 
economy of the present House of Representatives, whereas if credit 
is due anywhere it is to the carefulness of republican officials in sub- 
mitting their estimates. 

The items thus reduced appear in the following statement: 
Reductions in the a riations for the current fiscal year which are at- 


tributable to red made in the estimates of the utive Depart- 
ments, 
. 88 1 

8 22 

A 53 

Object. 8 ag 22 

522 58 

281 Ba 

2 5 43 
4 $5, 000 00 
$ 5.000 00 
8 50, 000 00 
18 1, 400 00 
19 10, 000 00 
2 2, 002 00 
23 25, 620 00 
%9 26, 560 00 
30 1, 600 00 
33 1, 500 00 
37 30, 000 00 
38 250, 000 00 
39 37, 500 00 
Official s. 40 136, 000 00 
Pay of postmasters 1 200, 000 00 
La a Se lesa Os Pe BL Le a ee 782, 182 00 

ARMY BILL. 
Engincers’ depot, Willett’s Point 18 40, 000 00 
NAVY BILL. 
Clothing of Marine Corps 63 11, 130 00 
Fuel for Marine Corps `; me 64 2, 204 00 
Piiaire csc adadcneeedectusbiaatavadsnavenericasecas , ST 


o count them either as reductions or | N 


Reductions in the appropriations for the current fiscal year which are at- 
tributable to reductions made in the estimates of the Executive Depart- 
ments—Continued. 


ig 
€a 
Object. 53 
85 
EH 
INDIAN BILL. 


Kickapoos, settlement and rt... $15, 000 09 
Klamaths and Modocs “Aone 2,000 00 
WWA 4. 200 00 
Tabequache and other band 25 5, 000 00 
. 26 2, 556 56 

A T A ͤ VVV 3i 10, 000 00 
a VOEE E S EN EE, 32 5, 000 00 
Cherokee national fund. 1 49 330 00 
Cherokee school fund. 50 60 00 
Iowa trust fund 52 270 00 
Kaskaskias and others 53 450 00 
Interest on Delaware fund 55 834 76 
ahr cn raconssaveccésactenscracatesswucne 12 118 24 


—[ᷣ— 0eùi: „„ 


6, BY CREDITING TO THE PRETENDED REDUCTION CERTAIN ITEMS APPROPRIATED 
LAST YEAR FOR OBJECTS WHICH WERE FULLY PROVIDED FOR BY THAT APPROPRIA- 
TION, AND, OF COURSE, DO NOT RE-APPEAR IN THE HOUSE BILLS THIS YEAR: 
AMOUNT, $2,611,768.48. 

As an instance of this kind, take the item in the sundry eivil bill 
“for completing the jail in the District of Columbia.” The jail hav- 
ing been completed and paid for by that appropriation, it can scarcely 
be claimed as a very remarkable feat of democratic economy that the 
same amount was not appropriated again this year. And yet this item 
figures as a part of the total saving. The sundry civil bill alone con- 
tains items of this character amounting to nearly $1,500,000, all of 
which are credited as a democratic saving in the grand total. The 
other bills embrace many similar items, as the annexed table will show: 


Reductions in appropriations for the current fiscal year due to the fact that 
the appropriations made last session of Congress were sufficient to complete 
certain worka, and which do not therefore call for further appropriation. 


| 
$8, | 3 
Object, Sea| £ 
3 gs 2 
ass f 
4 
INDIAN BILL. 
For three thousand or more captive Indiana 64 
To indemnify Pawnee Indiannêäass 65 


Coll 15, 000 00 
Constru of jail, District of Columbia 140, 057 b 
Furniture, fence, and apparatus for 45, 491 00 
Safe for Interior Department . 2, 000 00 
Furniture and repair of capitol 5,274 75 
Centennial stock certificates. 30, 750 00 
Report of commissioners of Claims -.........--...-..-..+.-- 1,000 00 
Monuments to d Representatives 1,500 00 
Steam-pump for House of Representatives 1,000 00 
To re-imburse collector at Plattsburgh, 684 10 
To pay Charles Morgan He 3,000 00 
Works of art for Capitol... 15, 000 00 
To pay Thomas J. Durant 3, 300 00 
Rent of rooms in Washington..................2.-2-.seeees 1, 666 66 
Repair of Post-Office building 106, 000 00 
Rental at Peking, China 2 5, 000 00 
Commission to international penitentiary congress. 8, 000 00 
Statue of Admiral Farragut ttt 5, 000 00 
Stable for use of Senat. 10, 600 00 
To poy States for expenses incurred in the war 250, 000 00 
ms of Dakota Volunteers 33,980 30 
Military prison, Fort Leayenworth....... 101 104, 000 00 
Volunteers of Oregon and Washington Territory 102 25, 000 00 
at Indianapolis, Indiana 103 1, G72 99 
Military road in Now Mexico 104 6,644 80 
105 45, 000 0C 
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Reductions in appropriations for the current fiscal year, J-c.—Continued. 


Se 

zg 3 

ge 32 

258 23 

EEE 

82 7 EE 

Eu E Ba 

a” 4 
Pedestal statue of General MePher son $25, 000 00 
Brady's collection of photograpas of the war......-.....-. 25, 000 00 
Plans and specifications for dings at Auburn, New York’ $4, 000 00 
Cholera investigation in Mexico 5, 000 00 
Centennial contributions at 505. 000 00 
Burean of Engraving and Printing. 840, 000 00 
Repair of steam-boiler, &., Senate. 3,500 00 
Settle accounts of B. Herman 545 77 
Pay of contestants, House of Representatives. sou 27, 100 18 
Pay of Bryant & Rogers, architects 600 00 

WAG) A EE OET AR AAE ya DEE tects 2, 297, 768 48 


eee T TR, 8,000 00 
SUMMARY. 

Indians bill . ~ nsccsccccccsessorcccncs cevecvsveccersscontetndecvacs $306, 000 00 

Sandry hh . 2, 297, 768 48 

Military Academy bil. „ „ee ede 8,000 00 

( ĩ A pauy neu EELE 2 611, 768 43 


7. BY CREDITING TO ECONOMY AND REFORM REDUCTIONS MADE IN APPROPRIATIONS 
WHICH TAKE NO MONEY OUT OF THE TREASURY: AMOUNT, $302,165. 

The following table will illustrate the value of this kind of re- 
trenchment. o national banks are required to deposit money in 
the Treasury to pay all the employés engaged in the Redemption 
Bureau, and, while there is a formal appropriation for that purpose, 
every dollar is re-imbursed out of the funds thus deposited by the 
banks. The House cut down the appropriations for this 18 
$201,496, and take to themselves credit for “saving” so much to the 
Treasury. Another item of reduction is for official postage-stamps, 
which cost the Government nothing, except the nominal sum for 

rinting. Neither of these items are in any sense a saving of money, 
Pnt the reductions would count in the grand aggregate. And hence 
there was the same tenacity of p in cutting them down as if 
a real economy could be thereby effected. These items demonstrate 
the fact that “reduction,” and not “economy,” was the motive which 
dictated the so-called reform, 


Reductions for thg current fiscal year in appropriations which take no money 
out of the Treasury. 


285) Fa 
8 PE 52 
Object. 982 33 
85 Fe 
Sey E 
ae < 
SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 
Officers and clerks in Treasury Department re-imbursed by 
HAONA HADES, cong . 11¹ $166, 656 00 
Amount for officers and clerks in office of Comptroller of 
the e e 8 . 112 34, 840 00 
EPF 201, 496 00 
LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL BILL. j 
Official postage stamps for Executive Departments 14 100, 669 00 


8. BY AN ARBITRARY AND UNREASONABLE REDUCTION OF THE CLERICAL FORCE IN 
THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS, WHEREBY THE PUBLIC SERVICE WOULD BE SERIOUSLY 
EMBARRASSED AND ITS EFFICIENCY IMPAIRED. 


The total number of clerks and employés in the several Depart- 


ments is 5,308; the number allowed by House bill, 4,105; total re- 
duction made by the House, 1,203, or 22.6 per cent. of the entire force. 
The Senate Committee on Appropriations, after the most careful ex- 
amination and full consultation with the various heads of the Depart- 
ments, came to the conclusion that a reduction of 318 was as much as 
the service could stand without serious embarrassment and detriment 
to the business of the 3 This opinion of the committee 
was based upon a careful and thorough examination of the subject 
by the heads of Departments. The then Secretary of the Treasury 
Mr. Bristow, furnished the committee, at their request, a tabulated 
statement aminy what, in his judgment, was the largest reduc- 
tion that could safely be made in his Department. Mr. Taft, then 
Secretary of War, appointed a committee of three of the most com- 
petent and experienced men of his Department to examine the sub- 
ject. That committee spent some twenty days in the investigation, 
going from desk to desk, ascertaining what every clerk was doing, 


and whenever possible consolidating their work. Their report sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Appropriations the lowest practicable 
reductions in that Department. Similar careful and conscientious 
investigations were made by all the other heads of Departments, and 


their reports were, as I have said, the basis on which the Senate acted 
in reducing the number 318. 

I am fully convinced that the House reduction of 1,203 was made 
without the facts necessary to arrive at a correct conclusion, and 
mainly in conformity with the proclamation which had been issued 
at the beginning of the session, that ‘$40,000,000 reduction must 
be made” at any sacrifice to the public service. It is not true, 
as is so often alleged, that the force in these Departments has been 
extravagantly increased since the war. On the contrary, the eco- 
nomical policy pursued by the republican party has constantly re- 
duced it as the work diminished. Every year this force has under- 
gone the careful scrutiny of both Committees on Appropriations, 
and nearly every year large reductions have been made. person 
who will compare the number of clerks employed in the various De- 
Se for the years 1860 and 1875 with the amount of work per- 

‘ormed in those years, respectively, will find that the force is relatively 
much smaller now than in 1860. Let me give a few illustrations from 
the Treasury Department. In the First Auditor’s Office the cost for 
accounts settled was in 1860 $4.10, in 1875 $3.06. 


Object. 


SECOND AUDITOR'S OFFICE. 


Number of accounts settled 
Number of employees 
Number of 


‚—t[Bk ũ ũ «4 ri eee 


Substantially the same relation of force and service is maintained 
throughout the Tese Department. I have compared the number 
of accounts and cost of settlement, because it is the most convenient 
form of comparison. The accounts are generally larger now than in 
1860, and hence require more time and labor. It will be seen from 
these illustrations that the foree was relatively from 25 to nearly 300 
per cent. larger in 1860 that now. If the comparison be extended 
through all the Departments, it will be found that the force has not 
increased at all in proportion to the service rendered. 

The reduction o: e force therefore below the number recom- 
mended by the heads of Departments and fixed by the Senate amend- 
ments is merely arbitrary, without good reason, and at the expense 
of efficiency, safety, and economy in the transaction of public busi- 
ness, 


9. BY REDUCTION OF SALARIES UPON A HORIZONTAL RULE, WITHOUT REFERENCE TO 
VALUE OF SERVICER RENDERED OR COMPENSATION PAID. 

A saving is doubtless effected by this expedient. In some cases 
salaries which have been fixed since the war will bear reduction 
though as a general rule none of them are extravagant. A just and 
reasonable economy would therefore select such as are dispropor- 
tioned to the services rendered, and reduce them accerdingly. Not 
so the partisan decree, which, right or wrong, must make a grand 
pretended saving for political pur . The compensation of em- 

loyés in various Departments, witk the exception of those flxed at 

1,200 and less, was reduced by the House bill upon the horizontal 
rule of 10 per cent. Nearly all of these salaries were fixed by the 
democratic rany in 1854, when the cost of living in hed soot ip was 
at least one-third less than it nowis. A salary of $1,200 would enable 
a clerk to live more comfortably in this city in 1854 than with a 
salary of $1,800 in 1876. There is, therefore, no justice in applyin 
the 10 per cent. reduction to these persons. The “saving” effect 
by it cannot commend itself to the sense of fair play which distin- 
guishes the American people. They have already seen that the busi- 
ness of the Departments is now conducted more cheaply and economi- 
cally than it was in 1860. The amount of work done by the clerks is 
much greater in proportion to numbers than it was then, 

This injustice is sought to be covered by making a 10 per 
cent. reduction on the salaries of members of Congress. It is said, 
„See how equitably we have done this thing! We reduce our own 
compensation to the same extent we do others.” But is it equitable? 
The salary of a member of Congress in 1854 was only $3,000 a year. 
Since then it has been raised to 85,000. If the compensation of cierks, 
fixed in 1854, is to be reduced 10 per cent., why not reduce the salary 
of a member of Congress to $2,700? I admit, of course, that this 
would be an inadequate compensation, but not more so than to re- 
duce a second-class clerk from $1,400 to $1,260, If political exigencies 
require the poorly paid clerks to contribute to the grand total onc- 
tenth of their ies fixed in 1854, then I say let members of Con- 
gress come up to the mark like men and apply the same principle to 
themselves that they apply to others. This would be even-handed 


justice; nothing more. To be plain about if, Mr. President, this 10 


per cent, horizontal reduction in the House bill is sheer and shameless 
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demagogism, inaugurated by men who only three years ago on the 
last night of the session voted themselves $7,500 a year and “ back 
pay” for an entire Congress. Some of them, with 85,000 of “back 
pay” in their pockets, now seek to conciliate the American people 
y reducing their salaries $500 a year. Why, Mr. President, they can 
well afford to do it, for the interest on their “back pay” at 10 per 
cent. per annum will make good the loss by reduction. The poorly 
paid clerks, however, have no such resource to fall back npon. 
10. REPUDIATION OF NATIONAL OBLIGATIONS; AMOUNT, $1,611,000, ` 


This is illustrated by the denial of appropriations to pay judg- 
ments of the Court of Claims, on which some $2,000,000 were esti- 
mated for this year and over $800,000 are now due. Such an omis- 
sion could only be an inexcusable mistake or naked repudiation. It 
was not a mistake and was not overlooked. This court was organ- 
ized by ourselves to decide upon claims against the United States. 
It is an arbiter of our own selection. We have invited claimants to 
submit to its arbitrament. They have accepted our invitation, and 
judgments to the amount above mentioned have been rendered in their 
favor and are now unpaid. The final judgments of this court are as 
binding upon the honor of the nation as the public debt, and neither 
can be denied nor delayed without astainof repudiation. The amount 
appropriated for this purpose last year was $400,000. This year noth- 
ing. Why this inexcusable omission? The answer is obvious, The 
sum required was too lar It would never do to swell the appro- 
priations this year by the large amount which was necessary to save 
the national honor. By appropriating nothing, a comparison could 
be shown of $400,000 saved as against the extravagance of last year. 
Therefore the $800,000 must be repudiated in order to get credit for 
saving $400,000. In the partisan scales by which national honor and 
political necessities were weighed the former kicked the beam. 

The comparative saving cilected by this expedient is $400,000, 
which figures in the boasted total, and will contribute to the mar- 
velous exhibit of economy to be made this fall. In the name of rea- 
son, why stop at this small amount? Why not repudiate all the 
other obligations of the Government and thereby save hundreds of 
millions? 

The District of Columbia furnishes another instance of repudiated 
obligations in the House bills. It may be true that no law pledges 
the Government to contribute a fair proportion of the current expenses 
of the District government, but fairness and common honesty do. 
The United States own nearly, if not quite, one-half the property in 
the District, which pays no taxes, but which is as much benefited by 
gosa government in the District as is the property of private citizens. 

e make laws for the District and by those laws have denied the 
citizens all power to raise money by taxation until December next. 
We have imposed upon them certain duties that require money, and 
having taken from them the means of raising it by taxation we pro- 
vide that their officers shall not borrow, under penalty of imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary and heavy fines, and then refuse to appro- 
priate our share of the current expenses. Last year $1,060,000 was 
appropriated. j this year nothing. Consequently $1,060,000 appears 
as a “saving” in the grand total. It is true it was not necessary to 
contribute more than $500,000 this year; but even that sum was re- 
fused by the House, because it would to that extent have diminished 
the difference between the appropriations of the two years, and hence 
the total reduction, which must at any sacrifice of national honor and 
fair dealing be kept as nearly as possible to the promised $40,000,000. 
The Indian bill also contains several omissions to comply with treaty 
stipulations, by which considerable sums were “saved,” and probably 


ten times the amount will as a consequence be expended in Indian 
Reductions made by the repudiation of national obligations. 


Wals. 


Amount refused 


in House bill. 


Rent of court · house and jail in Yedo, Japan 


2 
8 
8 


INDIAN BILL, 


aH 


SERS 
888888 
888888 


| 
| 


5 
8 
8 


| 


3 
8 
8 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL BILL. 
To pay judgments of Court of Claims 


8 
8 
8 
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SUMMARY. 
Consular and diplomatic bill $5, 000 00 
DC Sea N tanh euspatnas thins ners cee m ess Eiieneen eee 146, 000 00 
Gundry EY eae x. Naai O auaa 1, 060, 000 00 
Legislative, executive, and judicial bilw¹ſ¹wK]w . 400, 000 00 
r a E E E 1, 61t, 000 00 


11. BY DENYING APPROPRIATIONS ADEQUATE TO PROVIDE THE ORDINARY MEANS OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE: AMOUNT, $5,353,990. 

The fortification bill of last year was reduced to the lowest amount 
consistent with the preservation of our forts in a condition to be of 
use in case of a foreign war. Only $850,000 was appropriated. The 
House bills this year appropriate only $315,000, which amounts to a 
virtual surrender of the forts as a means of national defense. The 
“saving” achieved by this surrender is $535,000. Whether it will 
prove a wise reduction depends upon our future relations to foreign 
powers and upon the question whether ordinary prudence requires us 
to preserve in a state of reasonable efficiency the defenses we now 
have. We are probably safe in taking the chances of a foreign war 
this year, and it was doubtless expected that when the present polit- 
ical exigencies shall have pa adequate appropriations will be 
made. The reduction for the current year will have to bo added 
to the appropriation bills of next Congress, unless we propose to 
abandon all our external defenses and open our gates to any for- 
eign foe that may be tempted to prey upon a defenseless people. It 
has been argued in favor of these reduced appropriations for this pur- 
pose that fortifications are out of date, because more efficient and 
cheaper means of defense have been discovered. But, pray, what are 
they? Certainly not torpedoes, for these, too, have been denied as 
well as fortifications. By reference to the naval bill it will be seen 
that to save the sum of $56,000 the torpedo service has been serionsly 
crippled and the appropriation for“ torpedo boats” wholly denied. 

I turn next to the Navy to see if any means have there been pro- 
vided which are to take the place of our substantially abandoned sys- 
tem of fortifications. Here I find that the same ruthless hand which 
struck down forts and arsenals and destroyed the efficiency of the tor- 
pedo service has fallen even more destructively upon our payy-yards 
and ships of war. With $50,000,000 invested in navy-yards, for which 
at least 1 per cent., or $500,000, was imperatively needed for repairs 
and preservation, not one cent was allowed by the House bills. The ap- 
propriation last year for repairs and improvements of navy-yards was 
about 2 per cent. on their cost, or $1,090,000; this year nothing. Con- 
sequently by permitting this vast property to go to decay and ruin a 

uction of $1,090,000 was effected. 

For the. preservation of vessels $3,300,000 was appropriated last 
year; only $1,500,000 by the House bill. Here is another reduction, 
called democratic ecouomy and reform, by which the grand aggre- 
gate saving is increased $1,800,000. What is to be the effect? Iam 
reliably informed by the officer in charge of this brawch of the serv- 
ice that “ the effect of this reduction will be to increase the cost of 
repairs another year by an amount which cannot now be estimated, 
and which will have to be provided for in future appropriations either 
at the next or the following session of Congress.” Another result 
will be to stop the repairs now in progress upon the Wyoming, Lan- 
easter, Monadnock, and the iron-clads Terror, Miantonomoh, Puritan, 
Quinnebaugh, Galena, Mohican, Shenandoah, and Monongahela. The 
repairs on these vessels would put the Navy in a condition to meet 
any sudden emergency that may occur. The lack of n appro- 
priations will put off this means of defense another year, or until the 
money shall be provided, 

For steam-machinery, &c., a reference to the tables will show an 
e ita of -$1,800,000 last year and only $885,000 this year, and 
therefore an apparent saving of $915,000. From the very best an- 
thority on this subject I have the following statement as to what will 
be the results of this economy: 

This reduction must 8 stop all work apon the double-tarreted monitors; 
becanse the almost total on of work in tho navy-yards for repairs and re- 
fitting of machinery of vessel required for sea service, anil put it out of the power 
of the De ent to repair to any great extent the machinery, &., of any vessel. 
or vessels in the service that may hereafter break down through unfo: casual- 
ties or the ordinary wear and tear of service. The estimates of the Department 
as submitted to Congress were made at the very lowest point consistent with the 
preservation, care, and repair of vessels in service and the completion of work on 
those that are invaluable to the Navy for sles. 

This, Mr. President, is the manner in which the defensive service 
of the Republic has been mutilated and crippled for partisan ends. 
These are the means employed to effect a magnificent showing of 
democratic economy! 

Is it true economy thus to allow the $50,000,000 invested in navy- 
yards to go to ruin in order to save the amount which is necessary to 
preserve them in a state of efficiency? Is it economy to postpone re- 
pairs which must be made this year or the next on vessels of war, and 
thereby not only render them useless for service, but largely increase 
the cost of such repairs next year? Is it a wise policy to abandon our 
means of defense, and thereby invite aggressions from foreign pow- 
ers? Why this sweeping and relentless crusade upon all provisions 
which have hitherto been deemed indispensable to the maintenance 
of our position as a first-class power? Shall all fhis be done in ‘the 
name of economy?! Is this t nation too pvor to maintain the or- 
dinary means of defense ? ust her forts bo dismantled, her navy- 
yards be closed, and her ships of war rot at their docks because she 
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is unable to maintain them? Is it possible that any other motive 
less patriotic than frugality has guided the blow which has fallen so 
heavily ana unerringly on every part of our system of national de- 
fenses? I will not believe that under the sacred name of economy 
there was a lurking design to render the Republic powerless for de- 
fense against her foes; and yet if such had been the motive it would 
have been difficult to have devised means more eflicient than those 
which have been chosen. This policy of a democratic House finds its 
only parallel in that which governed a democratic administration in 
1860. 


Let us hope the parallel does not extend to the purposes by 
which each was actuated. 
I submit a table showing the various branches of the service on 
which these reductions were made. 


Reductions by denying ert Sor supplying the means of national 
ense, 


NAVAL BILI, * 
La $125, 000 00 
Torped: ice 56, 000 00 
3 one gE 9 os 8 
- Contingent expenses at navy-yards 
Preservation — repair . a 1, 800, 000 00 
Repairs of machinery, oil, coal, c 915, 000 00 
GAD pce casks A AE AANA EIA EE SE A 3, 196, 000 00 
ARMY BILL. 
Torpedo experiments Son ide cus Sects seuss? 10, 000 00 
SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 
Armories and arsenals............. . 362, 990 00 
Navy- yards and stations e 1, 250, 000 00 
E A T A ATSE E EAN E PORN, AOTROA 1, 612, 990 00 


FORTIFICATION BILL, 


—ͤ— «nn 


There remains to be considered but one other of the various classes 
of reductions mentioned in table C, the class termed “ Miscellaneous 


reductions,” amounting to 84,544, 192.91. In this class I have in- 
cluded all items of which a considerable portion could be deemed a 
judicious reduction, giving the benefit of a doubt in all cases to the 
action of the House. It is true, however, that of this amount there 
are many items of which large portions are reductions that may prove 
injurious to the public service, but as a whole it is believed that the 
$4,544,192.91 may be fairly attributed to a reasonable and just econ- 


omy. 

1 would not be understood as saying that in the exercise of a wise 
discretion a much ter reduction than this could not have been 
safely made. On the contrary, I am convinced, from a careful exam- 
ination of every item contained in the House bills, that a redaction 
of from eight to ten millions (which is about equal to the average 
reductions made for the last seven years) could have been effected 
without serious embarrassment or injury to the public service. In 
many of the items included in the other classes some reductions could 
have been safely and judiciously made, I have not, however, credited 
such portions to a proper economy, because the sweeping and indis- 
criminate manner in which these reductions were © by the House 
bills will be far more likely to result in a loss than in a saving to the 
Government. 

Up to a certain point retrenchment is economy; beyond that point 
it becomes imonious extravagance. Take for illustration the col- 
lection of internal revenue, in which a saving could have been safely 
effected upon Jast year’s appropriations. But instead of stopping 
at the point where economy ends and waste begins, the House bills 
redu the number of districts and the appropriations so low as 
to render morally certain a loss of revenue ter than the en- 
tire saving. The same thing is true as to the appropriations for 
mints; the reduction of clerical force below the point of efficiency 
and safety in the transaction of public business; the refusal to pro- 
vide for 1 and repairs of navy-yards and naval vessels; 
the denial of means for searching rebel archives, whereby millions 
may be lost to the Treasury, and the general and almost universal 
mutilations of the public service. In fact this principle of indiscrimi- 
nate cutting and slashing at all the branches of the public service for 


the purpose of being able to present to the country for political effect 
a large pretended saving pervades all the bills, and will in all prob- 
ability result in an injury and a loss to the country greater than the 
whole amount that by a wise and r retrenchment could have 
been saved. I think I am right, therefore, in saying that in all this 
vaunted economy and reform there is not a real saving of $5,000,000. 

The items which I have credited to economy upon the principle 
just stated will be found in the following table: 


Miscellaneous reductions, 


in House bill. 


Amount refused 


$210, 000 00 
200, 000 00 
132, 141 00 
105, 000 00 
ay 13, 000 00 
Pay of local agents 16, 441 00 
Pay of mail-messengers..........-... 79, 000 00 
Twin 5, 000 00 
5, 000 00 
Stationery ) 4 5,000 00 
50, 000 00 
10, 000 00 
77 ᷑ . ͤ ß ˙ . caucasian: 75. 000 00 
S r 2, 500 00 
GRE cise csoshodwicasdandnensancevanencncedahsendaselioh eerie 908, 082 00 
NAVAL BILL, 
Con t expenses of Navy qt 20, 000 00 
Pilotaee and towage of ships of War 5,000 00 
f homie 5 „ $ 18 — 
ompass-Ht ting 
Steering pares og N 500 00 
Contingent expenses Bureau of Na 1, 000 00 
Assistant and clerk Naval Observatory. . 200 00 
Reducing observations transit of Venus 3,000 CO 
Fuel, Wenn BO. coos acces cose ATA LA 25, 000 00 
nan, 2. 000 00 
Pay of professors and others 3, 300 00 
Pay of officers 700 00 
Provisions for 10, 000 00 
Military stores of Marine 4, 000 00 
a a saunas EE T N A A 77, 760 00 
ARMY BILL. 
Expenses of commanding General's office 3, 000 00 
Signal-service of the Army 2 000 00 
Army contingencies 50,000 60 
Ordnance stores for arsenals .........-....-- 20, 000 00 
Army equipmentnnnn 2 10, 000 00 
pn ee a a a Oo caters r ey ep [el eons 85, 000 00 
CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 
Consuls-general, and other consular offi clerks, &c..... 12. 800 00 
Consular officers, not citizens of the United States 2.000 00 
TTT 38, 000 CO 
Contingent expenses of consulates...........-...-. 31, 850 00 
United States and 8 Claims Commission 4, 787 50 
United States and Mexican Claims Commission . 700 0u 
DOUBT sy EA noctecchunnts tandetaschosetseacctauntnondecey 
INDIAN BILL. 
A Kiowas, and Comanche. 4,000 00 
M sey bor tober Bannacks, and Sheep Eaters ee 5, 000 00 
GW )) tive 6, 476 87 
Shoshones—Eastern Ban: 10, 000 00 
. 2. 000 00 
Sioux of different tribes. 2 oo... 4 247, 000 00 
o 10, 000 09 - 
eavessssbusccbadctuamaseshy 5, 000 00 
Civilizing various tri 50, 000 00 
33 3.000 00 
4.000 00 
Incidental e 2,000 00 
2 3, 500 00 
Edneation of Crooks. 4 „ 6 2, 810 00 
Seed and grain for farming-purposes for certain tribes 10, 000 CO 
Transportation 11. 700 00 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 5, 000 00 
Sheyennes, 50, 000 00 
Indians in Idaho and Southern Orego 20, 000 00 
URGE rina 0 sank arasane anAucontivn peso ETR R 201 65 
MOR pic davaaeene ret cncckecccansetevdgaandaeccsvecs i E 451, 688 52 
ß . 2 950 00 
or raved of District of Columbia 1, 500 00 
Bu paree ankran P Agrienltural Department “ee 5,540 00 
Photographing, engraving, aud printing plans, &c.......... 2, 000 00 
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oad p 
Aes a 
Q 
Object. 8 a3 8 8 
82 E Eg 
S35 Es 
& < 
Map of United States and Territories 44 $3, 500 00 
Surveys by Professor Hayd — 60 10, 000 00 
Cerlaln pe he zs 73 12, 549 60 
Life-boats and life-boat stations . 10 4,120 00 
Hospitals for women, and other charities in Distriet of Co- 

POM ies EA AREE AIN NAE TITOVE AT ATT" 14 18, 300 00 
Smithsonian Institution E A E 15 24, 500 00 
Compensation in lieu of moleties 17 75.000 00 
Metropolitan polico ; wae 19 55, 270 00 
Inquiries respecting food-fisheries . . 33 17, 500 00 
Furniture and carpets in all buildings under Teasury De- 

oat J oh seuavaniadequebedatwuaneasaston 39 75, 000 00 
Collection of bount; 5 88 46 75, 000 00 
Records of the rebellion..............----+.--+ ; 48 10, 000 00 
Interest on 3.65 bonds of District of Columbia. 82 185, 000 00 
Sanitary service, District of Columbia. 83 10,257 50 
Geographical surveys 115 60, 000 00 
Bounties to sailors and marinces.ĩ 116 50, 000 00 

%% A PEA E ETL r r a a ara p ete 697, 987 10 

LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL BILL. 

Compensation and mileage of Senators 1 37, 000 00 
Officers and employés of the Senat 2 39, 786 80 
PoE PAE TTT a RER TEETER O RE AT 5 24, 000 00 
Compensation and mileage of House of Representatives. ... 6 191, 000 00 
Officers and employés of the House of Representatives. .... 7 57, 440 70 
Library ot © 9 19, 136 00 
Pablic build: 11 20, 320 00 
Executive 12 13, 953 89 
Executive 13 500, 000 00 
Collecting internal revenue 15 330, 000 00 
Territorial governments . 17 132, 623 90 
United States courts, &. 19 11, 750 00 
Court of Claims 2% 3,750 00 

oo 1, 380, 761 29 

MILITARY ACADEMY BILL. 

Wannen, e 1 33, 700 00 
Sanne . PERON 1 20, 400 00 

"INGA a $55 ͤ(( AAA ⁵²——Ä— — mses asa 54, 109 00 


FORTIFICATION BILL. 
Reduction from last veauůrrkr 244 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL, 


Pos 
NAVEL UR REE E 


Sandry civil bl... 222... -.eee 
lative, executi 


Mr. President, this review has disclosed the e ee upon Which 
the House bills were framed, and some of the devices and expedients 
employed to accomplish the result desired. They constitute an in- 
teresting, if not a hamiliating, study of the political economist, and 
illustrate the new order of statesmanship which is expected to ac- 
complish so mach for economy and reform. 

At the commencement of the present session it was announced with 
a great flourish of trampets from the other end of the Capitol that a 
grand saving of $40,000,000 should be made upon the amounts appro- 
priated last year. Without much thought as to consequences or an 
very definite knowledge of the wants of the public service, but wit 
an eye single to the . of the approaching presidential cam- 
paign, it was boastingly proclaimed that a saving of that amount 
would be effected, whereby the charge of extravagance would be 
fastened upon the republican administration. 

I confess I had some curiosity to know how it was to be done. 
Having been a member of the Committee on Appropriations for six 
years I knew how earnestly, faithfully, and successfully both Houses 
of Congress had striven to apply the principles of trne economy in 
cutting down the expenditures of the Government to the lowest point 
consistent with the efficiency of the public service and the sacred 
obligations of the nation. I knew that as the result of that effort the 
net ordinary expenditures had been reduced from $229,915,088.11 in 1868 
to $171,521,848.27 in 1875, making a total reduction in seven years of 
$58,393,239.84, or an annual average reduction of $8,341,891.40. I 
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knew also that the reduction made at last session of Congress was 
$13,313,322.17 below the expenditures of 1875. 

I was aware that a wise and economical administration of public 
affairs could, as the necessities of the service changed, continue the 
reductions which have marked the policy of the last few years, but 
I was curious to know what new and unheard-of principles of econ- 
omy could be evoked that would enable the present House of Repre- 
sentatives to make the sweeping reduction of. ,000,000 in a single 
year. 

A partial explanation has been found in the character of the ad- 
visers from whom in some cases the wants of the public service were 
ascertained. Tho persons whose advice had most weight, in some in- 
stances, were not the responsible heads of the Executive Departments. 

The recommendations of these ger 8 0 5 were 8 treated 
with contempt, and sometimes with insult. They seem to have been 
regarded as mere leeches upon the Treasury, who were seeking to 
wring from an unwilling Congress the last dollar possible without 
reference to the necessities of the service intrusted to their charge, 
while discharged employés who had grievances to redress were taken 
into confidence and the public service provided for in accordance 
with their suggestions. To illustrate: The clerk of one of the com- 
mittees which had much to doin deciding upon the expenditures 
necessary for one of the most important Departments had been dis- 
charged from that Department for drunkenness and general bad char- 
acter. He had formerly been discharged from a city post-office for 
gambling and dishonesty; and yet he was the kind of “ reformer” 
selected to guide the judgment of men who were bound by their duty 
as legislators to make adequate and proper provision for the important 
service of that Department. 

Another clerk who had been discharged for receiving bribes had the 
confidence of prominent gentlemen to such an extent that he was ap- 
pointed deputy sergeant-at-arms to serve subponas for one of the 
committees, and doubtless gave much valuable information as to the 
appropriations necessary for the Department from which he had been 
dismissed in disgrace. With such advisers it would have been quite 
as easy to reduce one hundred millions as forty. 

One might have supposed that an enlightened statesmanship would 
have chosen the best sources of information and would have first exam- 
ined the wants and neceasities of the public service and ascertained 
how t a curtailment it would bear without injury, before an- 
nouncing the reduction to be made. Not so in this case. The only 
question seems to have been, “What do the partisan exigencies of the 
times demand!“ the answer being, “Forty millions reduction.” The 
iron rule was laid upon all the ot gk Acar bills and as nearly as 

ible forty millions were cut off. If this line of policy crippled a 
partment or Bureau, violated a law or a treaty, omitted an impor- 
tant public service, or repndiated a national obligation, the knife 
was not withheld, but went crashing through as if the civil service 
of the country was a myth instead of a solemn fact. 

The motive which impelled the knife of “reform” is apparent. 
It was well understood that if a grand total of $40,000,000 reduction 
could be shown it would be quite impossible for the average voter to 
analyze the items and known by what means or upon what principle 
it was accomplished. The fact itself would stand out prominently. 
It could be stated in a single sentence, while the explanation would 
involve tedious details which would be within the reach of but few. 
Hence at any cost to the service and at any sacrifice of national ob- 
5 or even of honor, that reduction must be made. The peo- 
ple could then be told b e Ba bisa orator and newspaper in 
the country that ‘$40,000,000 have been saved,” and with eyes and 


00 | mouths wide open in admiration of this marvelous economy, they 


would be expected to march to the polls and deposit a democratic 
ballot next November. 

Mr. President, this hasty review has disclosed some of the desperate 
devices and expedients employed forthe fulfillment of a promise made 
in the recklessness of partisan malice and ruthlessly executed (so far 
as it could be without too great danger of exposing its real motives) 
solely for partisan purposes, In this frantic effort to fasten upon the 
republican party the groundless charge of Sal, Swati by pretended 
democratic retrenchment we have seen laws d garded, treaties 
violated, national obligations repudiated, Nie ranches of the 
public service wholly omitted, and nearly all its parts mangled and 
mutilated, the system of national defenses paralyzed, Government 
py valued at scores of millions left without anything for preser- 
vation and topal the vaults of the Treasury thrown open to pillage 
by the ntter denial of the only means by which evidence can be fur- 
nished to enable the Government to defend itself against the myriads 
of claims pressing upon it. All this, Mr. President, in the sacred 
But notwithstanding th tent and desperate efforts, not- 

ut notwithstanding these persistent and desperate efforts, no 
withstanding the utter disregard of the wants of the public service, 
the promise has not been made good by more than $10,000,000. The 
vaunted reduction of forty millions has dwindled to less than thirty. 
Failing even by all the desperate expedients to which I have referred 
to redeem the pledge so boastingly proclaimed at the i fosters of 
the session, in their despair resort seems to haye been had to arith- 


metic, and even figures, under partisan manipulations, lost their 
proverbial truthfulness and $29,594,187.38 were forced to read $39,- 
421,961. 
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I repeat what I have already said, that of the total pretended redue- 
tion not 35,000,000 can be called a saving of money to the Treasury, 
and for the proof of this assertion I refer to detailed statements ap- 
pended to my remarks, in which each item of reduction will be found 
and a brief statement of its character annexed. Deduct the“ post- 

nements,” the “ deficiencies,” the“ failure to provide for important 

ranches of the public service,” the “reductions attributable to De- 
partment estimates,” the “appropriations which take no money from 
the Treasury,” the “repudiation of national obligations,” and the 
“denial of appropriations for national defenses,” and the vaunted 
saving will fall very far below the reductions made by the last Con- 
gress, which amounted to $13,313,322.17. 

The difficulties encountered in the attempt to make the sweeping 
reduction intended arose from the fact that for several years repub- 
lican Congresses had faithfully and successfully applied the strictest 
rules of retrenchment consistent with the efficiency of the public 
service and the best interests of the country. Gradual retrenchment, 
as the demands of the service charged, are still possible, and would 
have been as faithfully carried out in the future as they have been in 
the past. But the sweeping reduction which had been promised was 
utterly impracticable without making its motive too apparent. 


NO REDUCTION OF TAXES. 
The reason for these indiscriminate and generally indis- 
creet reductions is that thereby the burdens will be lifted from the 
shoulders.of an over-taxed people. But pray what have these gen- 
tlemen done to reduce taxation? An eight-months session of Con- 
is within one or two days of its close, and yet with an almost 
wo-thirds majority in the House of Representatives not one act has 
been passed reducing taxation. Scarcely an effort has been made in 
that direction. There has been a faint pretense of modifying the 
tariff law by the Committee of Ways and Means, but the bill never 
came to a vote. Mere reduction of appropriations will bring no re- 
lief to the people unless accompanied by reduction of taxation. 
These gentlemen doubtless understood that the reduction in appro- 
priations was a mere sham, and that they would not warrant any 
diminution of revenues. Or possibly the retrenchment in appropria- 
tions was intended to withhold money from the public service in 
order that there may be something in the Treasury to pay the 
$160,000,000 of claims and other schemes which are said to have 
been presented in the House during the present session. The refusal 
to reduce taxation in connection with the reduction of appropria- 
tions and the persistent denial of all means to furnish evidence for 
the defeat of these claims certainly give color to this apprehension. 
The policy pursued by the republican 33 has been to reduce taxa- 
tion as they reduced expenditures. The taxes from customs and 
internal revenue have been reduced from 8379,48, 130.93 in 1870 to 
$264,772,716.64 in 1876; making a total reduction in five years amount- 
ing to $114,665,414.29, or an average annual reduction of $22,933,082. 
That party knows no object in retrenching expenditures except to 
reduce taxation. 
HONESTY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY VINDICATED BY THE DEMOCRACY. 


The utter failure to fasten upon the republican party the charge of 
extravagance is only equaled by the failure to prove the sweeping 
ch of Mogg re which have been so often repeated within the 
last few years. Thirty-three investigating committees have been at 
work for nearly eight months, with all the vigor, persistency, and 
frantic desperation that partisan malice and ambition could inspire, 
to prove the republican party unworthy the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people. They have roamed at will through all the records of the 
fifteen years during which that has been in power, including, as 
they do, four years of war with all its demoralizations. The whole 
power of the Government has been at their command. No relations 
were too sacred for invasion. No witness was too depraved to be de- 
nied a hearing. No expense was too t, if thereby the character 
of a republican official could besmirched. A statement has recently 
been publicly made by a member of the Appropriation Committee of 
the House to the effect that the stan for this purpose will not 
fall much ghort of $1,000,000? very dregs of society have been 
called upon to contribute their choice morsels to the feast of scandal. 
Men whose reputations are the result of a life-work for humanity 
have been held up before the country for months as very demons in- 
carnate, while scandal-mongers, like foul birds of prey, feasted and 
fattened upon the heart pangs of their victims, Milions of people 
have read the foul charges bruited against them where EEES apis 
will ever know of their triumphant vindication. 

Yet with all this saturnalia of defamation what has been accom- 
plished? How many republican officials have been proven guilty of 
corruption? How many dollars has the Government lost by repub- 
lican dishonesty? What is the sum-total of this work of a Congress 
which has wholly 8 the interests of the people and devoted 
its entire energies to detraction? Unable to answer these questions 
I have sought for information in vain from democratic Senators. A 
few days since the honorable Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULS- 
BURY] indulged in general denunciations of the republican party, in 
which he took occasion to say that “from the crown of its 1 to 
the sole of its foot, judging by its acts for the last eight years, it is 
nothing but bruises and putrefying sores.” I thought surely an hon- 


orable Senator who could utter such language in this place would 
be able and willing to inform me upon what he based charges so 


offensive to one-half of the American people. Contrary to my usual 
habit I interrupted the honorable Senator, to ask him the following 
question: 

Mr. Wixpom. My purpose in rising a moment ago was to a l to my friend 
from Delaware not fe permit his courtesy to those whom he c. n to pre 
vent his giving us the names of those exposed by the House of Representatives 


We hear a great deal of “this corruption in general terms. We have heard 9 
great dealto-day. Now I beg my friend that he will not allow his regard for thieves, 
as he calls them, to prevent our having their names, 

To which appeal for definite information as to the results achievéd 
by the thirty-three committees of investigation at a cost of many hun- 
dreds of thousands to the Treasury, I received the following instruct- 
ive reply: i J 

Mr. SAULSBURY. My honorable friend will have access to the reports, and [ com- 
mend them to himas good reading for every day in the week except the Sabbath, 
and on the Sabbath day I would ask him to read some of the chapters of Nehemiah, 
where he will find a perfect illustration of the oppressions which this republican 
party haè brought upon the country. He will find there that when Nehemiah went 
up to rebuild the walls of Je em, after he had become reinstated, the people 
cried out and complained to him of the oppression which their rulers had placed 
around them, and he called the rulers before him and eee them to disgorge 
and deliver back the yng property to those who had been oppressed. Let 
me tell my friend when our Nehemiah comes in on the 4th of March, and the dem- 
ocrats have the power in the House and in the Senate, we intend to call upon plun- 
derers everywhere gdh. jo their ill-gotten gains, and to place them back in the 
Treasury, or in the fund, if you please, 

Mr. President, you see how my earnest search for information was 
rewarded. An honorable Senator who can denounce a great party, 
com of the best and purest men of the nation, as utterly corrupt, 
can find no better answer when celled npon to specify his ch 
than a general reference to the reports of the committees, and to the 
book of Nehemiah. From all I can learn of said reports I am about 
as likely to find an answer to my question in the one place as in the 


other. Not quite satisfied with the definiteness of the confirmation 
thus aequired, I pursued my quest for knowledge in another direc- 
tion. The honorable Senator from North Carolina [Mr. MERRI- 


MON] who is always ready to support his assertions with statistics of 
some kind (the quality being sometimes a little questionable) had 
been most . in his denunciations of the party to which I 
belong. Knowing that. if my honorable friend from North Carolina 
could not give us the “statistics” of our crimes, it would be of no 
avail to pursue Sao further, I ventured to make the follow- 
ing suggestion to him, as appears in the RECORD of July 19: 


Mr: Wixvom. The question put by the honorable Senator from Indiana was as 
to what had been revealed by the investigating committees this winter. The 
honorable Senator, in answer to that, has dug up an old report, made by a repub- 
lican that has no earthly connection with the investigations this winter. 
2 * 2 to him, for I know his good nature, to stato if any frands 
have been y committees wherein the Government has lost any 
money; and, if so, who it is and how much the Government has lost “ 

Mr. Meertmon. In the first place, as I said a moment ago, it is exceedingly un- 
pleasant to go into detail in regard to individuals. I do not like to be forced to 
make personal remarks about anybody, even persons not in the Senate. It is not 
a pleasant 2 to any well-disposed person; but a complete answer to that ques- 
tion—and I think my friend from ware answered it awhile is this: The 
reports, for the most of the committees of the House which have been en- 

ed in investigating the frauds and corruptions that have been practiced on the 
8 are not yet made and prin What they will develop when they 
are made remains to be seen. I have seen snatches of some of them that did de- 


want to a 


velop villainies and rascalities not pr Aaea to the republican but 
ra pte al tio SBEN e I were dis tos them now I can- 
not remember the names, nor is it material for me to do so. 

I was aware, Mr. dent, that it was “ not a pleasant duty for a 


well-dis person” to go into “details in regard to individuals,” 
especially when such“ Seek ae ee rson” was a little “short” 
with reference to such details. But still it occurred to me that even 
a “well-lisposed person” who could say of a great party that the 
“demon of corruption has such a hold upon this organization that 
they cannot throw it off” might be willing to so far waive his cour- 
tesy toward thieves as to give us at least one name; so I venture to 
press my “ well-disposed” friend a little further: 

Mr. Won. I want to ask the Senator whether it is merely a lack of m 
which renders him eee name of W who has been pro 
gailt by these investigating committees of defrauding the Government, or whether 
1 — * the courtesy of the honorable Senator toward those he designates as 

eves 

Mr. Merrion. I want to say to my honorable friend that if I knew the name of 
one as 5 Pe a committee of the House I would not tell the Senate now; but 
there have frauds developed, I know that to be the fact. I have read them 
in rts made in the House. Besides I have not the reports before me now. I 
woul 5 3 anybody i tice, ao 
seem to me that Sena‘ a way getting a answered 
as a question of a Senator who bas the Boor which be kanes cannot be fon 
SW. at the moment because of the want of the very reports he ought to have in 
order to answer properly. 

The “statistics” of my “well-disposed” friend from North Carolina 
having never failed him before, I began to feel discouraged. But 
not utterly A EE I renewed my interrogatory in another form, de- 
signed to prick his sense of moral responsibility: 

Mr. Wixpom. I want to ask the Senator if he considers it a thing to do, 
when unable to remember or to give the name of a single indi who has been 
guilty, or as to a single dollar that has been lost, to make a charge of universal cor- 
big Pa upon the whole party? Is that quite the Ar AA dot 

ml fact bs tres.’ Whee dow come to DAUN portioclar OA T wa eer e 
è. come not 
able to state them, but „ 

Mr. Wixpom. I am asking the Senator how he knows the general fact to be true 
when he cannot state a single item constituting that general fact? 

Mr. Merrmion. In mys h this morning I showed, and I challenge any Sen- 
ator to deny them, pom, © figures from the record, that over a billion dollars 
that ought to have gone to the public Treasury did not go there. 
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I now discovered that I had overrated the honorable Senator's 


“statistical” powers in presuming him to be as able in details as in 
neralities, and that while he is perfectly at home on a subject that 
as “billions in it,” he is somewhat hazy when asked to state any of 
the items which constitute those “billions.” In other words, he is 
much greater on generalities than on specifications—a characteristic, 
by the way, shared very largely by other members of his party. They 
are generally “ well-disposed persons” as to details, but very savages 
as to generalities. Seeing that my friend’s mind was inclined to 
wander from the question, and that he found it much easier to show 
(what we already knew) that frauds and misconduct had been dis- 
covered, exposed, and punished in our own party and by our own 
party, (a thing, by the way, never done by the democracy, I ven- 
tured to draw his mind back from its wanderings to the real ques- 
tion at issue. 

Mr. Winpom. I ask the Senator to stick to his text. He has told tis whata 
8 good thing the democratic House has accomplished this winter, and I 
am on a little line of inquiry in order to ascertain what it is. He ayy again to 
some old report of a republican investigating committee with regard to the inter- 
nal revenue, but wholly evades the question as to what these investigations have 
done. I ask the honorable Senator if it is not a fact that after there have been 
twenty or thirty investigating committees at work, after they have ransacked pen- 
itentiaries and lunatic asylums, when the whole power of this Government has 
been behind them, the whole iS ry aif of the Government at their command, and 
with all the enmity, the vengeful feeling, they had against the republican party, 
with these investigatious going on for seven months, my friend is unable to point 
to a single dollar lost by this Government or a single man who has been convicted 
of stealing from it t 

Mr. Merrmox, I am not only able to point to a single dollar, but I can point 
to millions. 

Mr. WWDon. Let us have it. 


Mr. MEREIMON. I can point to millions in general terms, but I cannot specify items 
now because of the absence of the reports, It is amazing that the Senator should 
make such a statement as he does in view of the facts that stare him and the Amer- 
ican people in the face on every hand. Look at the whisky rings at Saint Louis, 
at Chicago, Indianapolis, and where, 


How bing ig cg to an anxious, earnest inqnirer after truth! Still 
“millions” in it, but not one dollar specified. Still ip to en- 
lighten me with reference to frauds discovered and punished by my 
own party friends at Saint Louis, Chicago, Indianapolis, aud else- 
where, but not able to name a single instance in which the thirty- 
three democratic committees has discovered a dollar lost by the Gov- 
ernment through dishonesty of republican officials! Quite disheart- 
ened with my efforts to gain knowledge under such difficulties, I made 
only one more appeal, 

Mr. Winpom. Will the Senator yield to me again for a moment! 

Mr. Mxnumox. No, sir; I will not Fiap to my friend again. I think the debate 
now is not protitable to either side. It is mere desultory colloquy. 

Mr. Winpom. That has been my impression for some time. 

Mr. Meruimon. Ido not think it is, because neither of us is dealing in facts. 
{Laughter ou the republican side.] 

Mr. Wixpom. I am very happy to hear the Senator say that. I do not make 
that confession for myself. 


Utterly discouraged, I withdrew from my fruitless search for in- 
formation, and left the honorable Senator to the contemplation of 
the “billions” stolen by the Republican party and to his general 
charges of universal corruption. è 

Mr. President, I have referred to these colloquies to show the ut- 
ter failure of the thirty-three investigating committees to snstain the 
general charges of corruption which are so flippantly and constantly 

referred against the republican party. That some dishonest men 
fave fonnd a place in that organization no body doubts; but is it not 
remarkable that under all the circumstances so few have been black- 
ened? After eight months of such investigations as we have wit- 
nessed, directed against a party which has been in power fifteen 
years, during which time it has saved the life of the Republic and 
collected and paid out billions of dollars for that purpose, is it not 
most remarkable that two astute Senators on this floor are utterly un- 
able to name a single man whom those committees have detected in 
stealing from the Government or a single dollar stolen from the Treas- 
ury, and that when pressed upon this point they are compelled to fall 
back es what the republican party has itself exposed and pun- 
ished 


I come now to another phase of the effort to fasten the e of 
corruption on the republican party. My good democratic friend, the 
Senator from West Virginia, [Mr. Davis,] for whom I entertain the 
bighest personal re and the warmest feelings of friendship, not 
quite assured of the success of the investigating committees and 
from his posson on the Committee of. Appro riations knowing too 
much of the economy heretofore practiced y Congress in the matter 
of appropriations to believe the “retrenchment” dodge would work, 
and yet being thoroughly impressed with the necessity of discover- 
ing some appalling evidence of republican dishonesty, invoked the 
authority of the Senate to interrogate the books of the Treasury De- 
partment with reference to defalcations that have oecurred under 
republican administrations. 

My honorable friend was quite able to control his enthusiasm with 
reference to the names of defaulters prior to the time when the re- 

ublican party came into power, and hence his resolution was care- 

lly framed to avoid the “dead past.” By the way, Mr. Presiden 

let me wander a moment far enough to say that this same “d 
past,” which our democratic friends are so anxious to bury and about 
which they so deprecate discussion, is bounded in their chronology 
by the line which -divides democratic from republican administra- 
tions. Everything done since 1800, when the republican party came 
into power, is a proper subject for discussion and partisan animad- 
version. All of the last fifteen years belong, in their estimation, to 
the “living present ;” but the moment yon cross the line and extend 
your inquiries to the sixteenth year you are among the graves of the 
“dead past,” and must tread lightly lest you wake up unpleasant 
memories which ourdemoeratie friends have ondly hoped were buried 
forever. Doubtless this reverence of my friend from West Virginia 
for the colemn shades of the “dead I pE as well as his aversion to 
waking up disagreeable memories had much to do with his desire to 
limit his inquiries only to the “living present.” A prudlance also, 
which was doubtless born of the experience of his party friends at the 
other end of the Capitol, warned him to beware of searching for re- 
publican corruption in democratic neighborhoods, lest odors unpleas- 
ant to democratic olfactories might be evolved. 

But the honorable Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] who has re- 
cently crushed with a heavy hand so many budding democratic 
hopes just beginning to take root in the statistics furnished by the 
honorable Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Merron] and the 
honorable Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Eaton, ] with an utterdis- 
regard fer the feelings of our democratic friends toward the “dead 
past,” in which they have so earnestly endeavored to bury their deeds 
forever from human sight and memory, reported an amendment to 
the resolution of my friend from West Virginia, whereby he was not 
only permitted to inte te the living present but he was com- 
manded also to question the musty records of the 2 85 

Not at all anxious to go forward into the ghostly presenee of the 
sainted dead, but fearing to turn back, my honorable friend from 
West Virginia, armed with senatorial authority far in excess of what 
he had sought or desired, and trembling in fear of the possible con- 
sequences of his irreverent tread among the graves of his party friends, 
proceeded to the Treasury. The rusty hinges of the long-closed vaults 
gave forth a mournfal shriek as their doors swung open in response 
to his senatorial demands. Appalled at the sight which greeted his 
astonished vision, gladly would he have turned away without the in- 
formation which had so long been the desire of his heart. 

This, however, was quite impossible; far behind him stood the re- 

ublican Senate, and in that Senate still stood the inexorable Senator 
m Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] relentlessly determined to have the whole 
story, no matter who might be hurt thereby. Finally, seeing no way 
of escape from the dilemma in which his honest effort to expose re- 
le cay rascality had placed him, my honorable friend from West 
irginia, with an assumed courage which did great credit to his self- 
control, challenged these slumbering records to open their mouths 
and testify what they knew about defalcations of Government officials 
under the various administrations from Washington to Grant. The 
following is a condensed statement of, the answer which came forth 
from these musty tomes of the “dead past:” : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINTON, D. C., August 10, 1876. 


Statement showing the receipts and disbursements of the Government from its organization to June 30, 1875; exhibiting also the amount of defalcations 


and the ratio of such losses per $1,000 to the aggregat 


e received and disbursed, arranged as nearly as practicable in periods of Administrations, and 


also in the periods prior and subsequent to June 30, 1861; prepared under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
y RECEIPTS, LOSSES, AND RATIO OF LOSSES PER $1,000 TO AGGREGATE OF RECEIPTS, 


Administration. 


~ Includes internal revenue, direct tax, public lands, 


1 8 119, 951, 870 40 
miseollaneous, dividends, interest, premiums, and receipts from loans and treasury notes, 


$19, £43, 706 69 $6, 023 61 $0 30 
13 537, 105 50 so. nee sasan 
27¹. 7, 151, 904 84 15, 590 75 218 
217, 042 29 146, 294, 644 29 77, 933 00 55 
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Statement showing the receipts and disbursements of the Government from its organization to June 30, 1875, §-c.~Continued. | 


Administration. 


Period of service. 


MMTOR a eE EE E LTO R ELER 
Adams, John Q 3 
Jackson, Andrew.. 


Prior to June 30, 1861 
From July 1, 1361, to June 30, 1875 


1.578 114, 065 96 
2 130, 878, 090 28 


$02.514 37| $10 44 

110, 849 92 12 48 

197, 033 17 242 

127, 825 40 203 

175, 042 36 463 

10, 300 87 iL 

110 16, 951, 166 43 60, 521 50 357 
53 37, 031, 076 53 81. 724 73 220 
128, 234, 596 71 155, 227 80 1 2¹ 

2 477, 331 01 10 

2, 308, 223 35 69 

2 871,328,335 84 | 1, 252, 540 17 43 

97 11, 267,313,514 37 | 5, 458, 722 6l 48 


3, 313, 292 76 688,546,544 T2 | 1. 420, 727 49 
1 10, 578, 766,969 65 | 4, 037, 995 13 


310, 192 97 


Includes internal revenue, direct tax, public lands, miscellaneous, dividends, interest, premiums, and receipts from loans and treasury notes. 


It only remains for me to add, for the benefit of the friends of the 
Senator from West Virginia, that since the consequences of his heroic 
effort.to expose the corruptions of this administration and to prove 
the honesty of the democratic party have been sully realized, he has 
devoted himself mainly to hamming, in a half-bewildered way, those 
familiar and solemn words, “ Hark from the tombs a doleful sound,” 
occasionally varying the monotony of the strain by an attack upon 
the style of book-keeping inaugurated in the Treasury by my honor- 
able friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. BOUTWELL. ] 

Mr. President, the retrenchment scheme has only disclosed the 
recklessness and partisan malice of our opponents, and proves the 
wise and judicious economy of the republican party. The effort to 
fasten upon us the charge of extravagance has recoiled upon their 
own heads. 

The thirty-three investigation committees and the examinations 
of the books of the Treasury have only confirmed the people in their 
confidence. What more complete and triumphant vindication of 
the integrity of the party could be desired? Gentlemen, general 
charges will no longer be tolerated by-the people. You told them to 
give you the power and you would unearth a seething mass of cor- 
ruption that would astonish the world. They gave you the power 


and you have utterly failed. You have had ample opportunity to 
make good your ch if it were gp gpa to do so. Henceforth 
the people will demand proof instead of assertions. It will not do 
for you to poms to the men whom we ourselves have exposed and 
punished. t only proves the republican party to possess a power 
which yours never dreamed of, namely, the power to purify itself. 

Do you reply that a Cabinet officer has fallen under your fire? 
True he has been di but not for stealing from the Government. 
Do you e that the fall of this prominent officer convicts the party 
of corruption? If so, George Washington’s administration was also 
corrupt, for his Secretary of State was not only proven guilty of an 
intrigue with an embassador of a foreign government for the over- 
throw of his own, but also of receiving money for that purpose. 

Vindi by its enemies, united in its own ranks, and strong for 
the contest, the republican party will march to certain victory in No- 
vember. 

The following tables show all the items appropriated for the year 
ending June 30, 1876; the corresponding items appropriated for the 
year ending June 30, 1877; the reductions made by the House bills at 
this session; and the character of such reductions the items marked 
thus * being additions, 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL BILL. . 


The legislative, exeoutive, and judicial eee. bill, as it passed 


the House of Representatives, for the year ending June 30, 1877, compared with 
appropriations for the same purpose for the year ending June 30, 1876. 


bill for year made in House Remarks upon reductions made in House bill as shown in third column. 


: Appropriate 
Appropriated 
Service for which appropriated. for year end- b House Rednetions 
Een — une | bill. 
1877. 


1, Compensation and mileage of Sen- $400, 000 00 
ators, 
2. Officers and employés of Senate 139, 836 80 
3. Contingent mses of Senate .... 440 00 
4. Reporting debates of Senate........ 3 000 00 
5. Capitol pollen 52, 600 00 
6. Com n and mi of mem- 000 00 
3 of 8 9 
7. Officera and employés of the House. 227, 590 70 
8. Contingent expenses of the House.. 165, 385 00 
9. Library of Congress E 63, 936 00 
10. Public Printer 18, 817 60 
11. Public buildings and grounds 52, 328 00 
WR 78, 400 00 


This reduction needs no explanation. To those who believe salaries are too 
high tt 7 85 commend itself. No expression of public sentiment has re- 
qu 

A small ory of this item is legitimate.. The number of employés may be 
somewhat reduced without prejudice. 

The amount is too small. A ane is already required. 

The amount appropriated by Honse bill is $2,500 less than is necessary to 
comply with contract. A deficiency. 

This item is obtained by redncing number and salaries of the Capitol polico. 
A portion of it may be judicious economy ; not all. 

Tho remark appended to the first item will apply to this, with the additional 
statement that not more than one of the gentlemen who voted for the re- 
duction believed it ought to be made, or really desired it to become the law. 
3 rather than economical considerations constituted the controlling 

nfluence. 

Probably a proper reduction. 

The experience of the past, including that of the present House of Repre- 
a demonstrates that a large deficiency will be the result of this 

uction, 


An injndicions reduction, made up by denying the n amounts for 
purchase of books, for exchanges with fo: countries, and by reduction 
of number and compensation of employés. The diture for og ap bed 
in the Library is now far below that of aay other library of its size in the 
wor! 


An indispensable appropriation entirely omitted by the House, To have 
denied all oppropr anions for the public service would have been upon 
same principle, and a much greater economy.“ 

A small part of this is a judicions reduction. 


This difference arises from reduction of the President's salary, refusing cer- 
tain employés, and reducing the compensation of all. 
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The legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill, as it passed the House of Representatives, f-c.—Continued. 


Appropriated 
Service for which appropriated. 285 1255 24 
1876. 


13. Executive Departments, &c., viz: | 87, 554, 434 99 
State, 


terior, Department of 
Justice, and Department of Agri- 
culture. 


14, Official postage- stamps for the Ex- 
2 


15. Collecting internal revenue 


16. Mints and assay offices —— 


17. Territorial governments 


18, Surveyors-general and clerks ...... 


19. United States courts, marshals, 
attorneys, &. 
20. Court of Claims ocse 


21. To pay judgments of Court of 
Claims, 


Sore “Pape 


ouse 


bill for year made in 
endingJune | bill. 
30, 1877. 


$5, 687, 901 


317, 000 00 


5, 387,340 00 | 3, 491, 000 00 


385, 500 00 
31, 640 00 


400, 900 00 — 2 


$13, 392, 233 61 


A 
House Remarks upon reductions made in House bill as shown in third column. 


$1, 806, 533 4 


100, 669 00 


1, 896, 340 00 


410, 035 00 


*5, 510, 003 38 


This reduction is made by cutting down a very large number of items, but 
mainly by reduction of clerical force and salaries. The total number of 
employés in all the Executive Departments is 5,308; the reduction by the 
Honse bill is 1.212—about 22.6 per cent. The heads of all the Departments, 
and of every bureau, unite in the opinion that this will seriously 8 
the pablic service, and in some cases were disastrous. In conformity with, 


changes in the service, it is probable a reduction of from three to four 

hundred could be made without serious injury, but to x beyond that is to 

impair, to the extent of the reduction, the efficiency of the 

by deranging and delaying public business. About $1,200,000 of the 

„Saving“ is effected by reducing the force below the number 33 

required. The reduction of salaries covers a very large portion of the bal- 

ance. In some cases such reduction is proper, bnt in a very large propor- 

tion the salaries were fixed in 1854, when the cost of living was at feast 33. 

per cent. less than now. The reduction upon those is simply withholding 

a reasonable compensation for services rendered. The amount “saved 

by this unjustifiable reduction will cover about $200,000. By omitting 

entirely to provide for the Signal Office, the Bureau of Military Justi 
the Indian Office, Division of Internal Commerce, 3 of re 
retype rent of certain buildings, $132,340 of the reduction was ef- 
fected. y other items which go to make up the reduction of $2,377,277 
might be referred to in illustration of the utter fallacy, not to say falsity, 
of this 1 saving. A careful and thorough analysis of all the 
items might possibly show an economy of $500,000—not more. The bal- 
ance is simply a failare to provide adequately for the public service, which 
must result in deficiencies or great embarrasasseatt. 

postage-stamps cost the Government nothing except the printing. 

All the other Executive Departments are required to purchase their 

of the Post-Office Department. Hence it is merely taking money 

8 and patting it into another. Te call this reduction a 

saving of money, is an absurdity if not a frand. 

This reduction is com of several items. A portion of it may be a judi- 
cious economy; another po! will prove very detrimental to the service. 
$730,000 is a reduction recommended by the Department. Possibly $330,000 
in addition may be called a legitimate economy, and possibly a part of it 
may give rise to a deficiency. The remainin, is simply withhold- 
ing an amount fa renter des the efficiency of the service, which will cost 
the Government a loss of revenue many times the amount of the pretended 
saving. The Secretary of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal 
FCC on the d that it will be pro- 
ductive of grass losses. The policy which cripples the Government in the 
collection of its revennes (on which its credit and bonor depend) for the 
sake of making partisan political capital, cannot be too strongly con- 
demned. Reduction within certain limits is ; beyond it 
becomes reckless extravagance. This is a case in pale: 

Unquestionably a deficiency. The laws passed at this session require a 

ly increased silver coinage, and hence an increased expenditure. To 

uce the appropriation below the amount used last year, and at the same 

time require of the mints a greatly increased service is an absurdity, if 

not something worse. The result will be, either that the silver cannot be 

coined and consequently cannot go into circulation, or a deficiency will be 

a was ie pee gtd The latter was doubtless intended when the 
onse bill was 

A reduction effected by shaving off something from the already low salaries 
of governors, judges, and other territorial officers, by curtailing incidental 
expenses, &. the United States Government is unable to a fair 
compensation for services rendered, a ion of this reduction is judicions, 
It is conceded to be an economy, but its character is questioned. 

This saving is made by wholly omitting a very important service. If an 
accident, it is inexcusable carelessness; if intentional, it is rank injustice 
to all the new States and Territories. The survey of the public domain is 
demanded alike by common sense and long-established usage. — * 
ciple upon which this appropriation was denied would stop the wheels of 
Government entirely. 

A proper reduction caused by the death of retired judges. 


A small reduction made in a very small way, by refusing a stenographer, 
cutting down the salaries of clerks, (establ: a long time ago,) whose 
work increased many fold, refusing the necessary means for preparing 
and printing documents, &o. 


House bill substantially pepanas $2,000,000. In the scales, by 
which the items of this bill were weighed, political necessities were more 


The consular and diplomatic appropriation bill, as it 
priation for the same purpose for the year ending June 30, 1876. 


1. For salaries of ministers to Great $70, 000 00 
Soer: France, Germany, and 


2. Ministers to Spain, Austria, Brazil, 72, 000 00 
Mexico, Japan, and China. 

3. Minister to Italy. .................. 12, 000 00 

4. Ministers to Portugal, Switzerland, 45,000 00 
Belgium, Netherlands, Turkey, 
and Venezuela. 

5. Ministers to Denmark, Sweden, 15, 000 00 
and Norway. 

6. Hawaiian Islands 4 7, 500 00 


* Net reduction from 1876, (1877 over 1876.) 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 
the House of Representatives, for the year ending June 30, 1877, compared with the appro- 


In regard to reductions in items one to six inclusive, it need only be stated 
that they tend to degrade a highly honorable branch of the ublio service 
and to pregent the country in a most anfavorable light in the eyes of 
other nations. Our di atic officers would thus be placed. as to salary, 
below the ministers of even some of the weakest nations. It is believed 
that the salaries provided in the Honse bill are totally inadequate for- 
proper represeutatives of the Government in these important positions. 


22. Agent and ORU ot at Cairo. 

23. Consuls-general at London, Paris, | 
2⁴ 7 soe 2 5 Calcutta l 
-O S ani 

Shan ee | 


25. uap it at Melbourne 


26. Consuls-general at Kanagawa, Mon- 
and Berlin. 
27. general at Vienna, Frank- 
fort, Rome, and Constantinople. 
28. Consuls-general at 
and Mexico, 


St. Petersburg 
29. Consul at Liverpool. 
30. Clerks at consulates . 
31. Interpreters to, various consulates... 


32. Consular officers not citizens of the 
United States. 

33. Marshals for consular courts in Ja- 

China, S and Turkey. 

34. In reters, guards, and expenses 
at consulates at Constantinople, 
eg ea Candia, Cairo, &. 

35, s y exchange on consular serv- 

ce, 


36. Contingent expenses of United 
States consulates, 
States and Spanish claims 


37. United 
commission, | 


38. United States and Mexican claims 
commission. 


39. Rent of prisons for Americau con- | 
victs in Siam and Turkey. 


49, Rent of prisons for American con- 
victs in China. 

41. Wages of keepers, care of offenders, 
and expenses. 

42. Rent of prison for American con- 
victs in Japan. 

43. Wages of keepers, care of offenders, 


and expenses. 


IV——345 


48, 060 00 
| 


131, 850 00 
15, 000 00 


28, 700 00 


4,000 00 


1,500 00 
10, 000 00 

750 00 
5, 000 00 


— 
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The consular and diplomatic appropriation bill as it passed the House of Representatives, ꝙ .- Continued. 
| 
Appropriated 
3 Uy House | Reductions 
Service for which appropriated. in 2 5 30. bill for year made in House Remarks upon reductions made in House bill as shown in third column. 
198 '| ending June bill. 
30, 1877. 

7. Chili, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Co. $60, 000 00 $19, 500 00 $40,500 00 This provides for one minister to Chili and Bolivia, and one minister to 
lombia, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia. As the principal mode of travel in these 
Argentine Republic. countries is on mules, if the ministers attend properly to their offices, th 

\ would be obliged to spend a large of their time in the saddle. It is 
also believed to be unwise to provide for only one minister for the Argen- 
tine Republic, P. y, and Uruguay. It would appear that the gener- 
ally acknowledged importance of advancing our commercial interests with 
these South American states should have prevented so great a mistake as 
this. y is this true in view of the publication of facts bearing 
upon this point in official documents of the Government. and in trade 
journals, as well as of the clearly expressed views of onr chief commercial 
organizations. It would probab “hye: a wise provision to enlarge both our 
diplomatic and consular service in these countries of South America. 

By CRROOB on secs vecnabsaneventooend anes 7,900.00 | EET TE 7,500 00 This mission has in importance in consequence of late troubles in the 

East, and should not be abandoned. 

9. Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, 10, 000 00 6, 500 00 One minister now to these states, and on account of e be. expense of 
Salvador, and Nicaragua. travel, it is believed that his salary should not be red A large pro- 

portion of his present salary is consumed in the expense of travel. 

10. Minister resident and consul-gen- 7,500 00 |..........- 7,500 00 | It appears to be very unwise to remove this officer, in view of our growing 
eral to Hayti, commercial interests in Hayti. The competition of our commercial ri 

j and the importance of the trade clearly indicate that we should sustain, 
and not destroy this mission, 

11. Minister resident and consul-gen- 4,000 00 4,000 00000 
eral to Liberia. 

12. C és d'affaires ad interim and 40, 000 00 20, 000 00 The law directs that in the absence of the secretaries of tion, the 
diplomatic officers abroad. chargés d'affaires shall receive 50 per cent. of their salary. amount 

appropriated by House bill will not meet the requirements of the law, and 
hence this reduction will certainly give rise to a deficiency. 

13. Secretaries to l ions at Austria, 9, 000 00 9,000 00 22 - 

Brazil, Italy, Mexico, and Spain. 

14. Secretaries to legations at London, 10, 500 00 10, 500 00 
Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg 

15. Seoretary of legation at Japan 5, 000 00 3,000 00 Five thousand dollars is not too much for the officer who performs the double 
while acting as interpreter. duty of secretary of legation and in ter, as it is exceedingly difficult 

to find one person competent to fill places. 

16. Second secretaries of legations at 6,000 00 6,000 00h) 

Great Britain, France, and Ger- . 
many. 

17. Secretary to logation at China 5, 000 00 4,000 00 It is unwise to make this reduction. The compensation now given is not too 

much for a eompetent officer. 

18, Interpreter to legation at Turkey. 3.000 00 ee 

19. Private amanuensis to minister to 2, 500 00 9,500: 00: | 2c uc sec cece Properly omitted this year, as it applied only to General Schenck, from the fact 
Great Britain. that his right arm was disabled in the late war. 

20. For contingent expenses of foreign 100, 000 00 50, 000 00 Such redygtion would certainly give rise to a deficiency. The average 
intercourse proper and of ail mis- expenditure under this head, during the two terms of President Grant, has 
sions — > been about $100,000, and it has been less than during the presidency of 

Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, or Johnson. 

21. Consuls-gene consuls, vice-con- 333, 200 00 230, 400 00 A small reduction aen possibly be made, but so large a reduction as this 

suls, aana agents, and con- would cripple and degrade the consular service. 6 co service 


Lord a large revenue from fees paid by American vessels and seamen at 
‘oreign ports. These fees in 1875 amounted to $697,988.49. A part of this 
amount was allowed . and a large sum was returned to 
the Treasury. It appears evident that a service which is a source of net 
revenue to the Government, and which performs a most important office 
toward the protection and advancement of our commercial interests 
abroad, shoul 


be firmly sustained by Congress. 

3,000 00 * 7 

20, 000 00 

9, 000 00 

4,000 00 

10, 500 00 

8,000 00 

MOOT O0 4c. A SEET 

R000 00 E TIT i 

42, 600 00 This reduction would seriously ety. id the service. 

13, 000 00 This should be increased instead of diminished, as it is net possible now to 
supply the needed interpreters. 

8, 000 00 Perhaps this reduction can be made, 

D 

3,000 0 S 

10, 000 00 A proper reduction. The large amount for last year ($48,000) arose from a 
islak made at the Treasury Department. Š 

100, 000 00 Perhaps this reduction may be made without injury. 

10, 212 50 A part of this reduction can be made by occupying rooms in the State De- 
partment building, but a contingent fund of $1,500 is needed in addition to 
the amount a) iated by the House. 

5 Rental, fuel, am gts have been saved by taking rooms in the State Depart- 
3 Ae mething is needed, however, for translations, messenger, 
x lonery, &e, 

1, 600 00 The fall vi secs ($4,000) is absolutely necessary; and, if denied, the State 
Department will not have the means to discharge a just debt contracted in 
these countries under the provisions of treaties. 

1, 300 00 A magnificent economy! 

8,000 00 This reduction cannot be made. It will probably give rise to a deficieney. 

650 00 An absurd reduction. 

4, 500 00 Do. 
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The consular and diplomatic appropriation bill as it passed the House of Representatives, f-c.—Continued. 


Reductions 


Service for which appropriated. 7 Remarks upon reductions made in House bill as shown in third column. 
44. Bringing home from coun- $2, 000 00 ee . 


3 crim: — this purpose. This absurd retrenchment is 

- United States to contempt avroad, owing to the 825 tt 
an Brac — ee — to bring home criminals reclaimed under our extradition 
40, 000 00 Tt is found that an 9 100,000 is eee for this 
purpose, and to provide less an act of . humanity to the sailors 
=f our merchant marine. Dares the year when a number of whale- 

were wrecked in the Arctic Ocean a deficiency of $140,000 arose. 

2, 500 00 This E RONE ROTSE So SS one recognized by all the pri com: 
mercial nations. U wards for such acts are usually wa 


. It has been found that the average amount 

such purposes is about $5,000, and to deny it would be to refuse 
ition of acts of heroism and of humanity performed by for- 
f of American seamen. 


45. Relief and protection of American 
5 


23 
re ee ees ity ot... 20, 000 0 20,000 00 |................ 
8 to wedows oF heirs off 5, 000 00 5,000 0 
deceased diplomatic officers. 
50. Rent of court-house and jail at 5 5,000 00 See ee use of these buildings was entered into in pursuance of 
Teddo. provisions of law, and this amount must be paid for the current fiscal year, 


ARMY BILL. 
The Army appropriation bill as it passed the House of Representatives for the year endi “ise 1877, compared with the appropriations for the 
same purpose for — June 30, 1876. 


tod for 
end- 
30, 


ropriat 
g June 


enake Sinem eee ng ates DA: Ses 
umn, 


B38 
4 
$5, 000 00 6. . expenees ae 
e 105, 090 00 This redaoton might p it possibly have been made b but, for tho Tndian 
raue will undo ne a deficiency, in the larger 
num 
Contingent, A 8 Se 000 00 vee 
Samual Servhon ur ther Avan 25 = 12 500 00 4 be from which it is probable no injury will result. 
Pay of the Army 11, 400, 000 00 Dea by House bill was in view of the con peed 


n of the Anny from 25,000 to 22,000, cpr AEEA ri ted 
„3 The amount appropriated last ear was 


$11, aod ot cane but a — Was en and 5 y appre 


3 f Sees 
iste as wom Herod OiT if the confor’ 
ence committee had not increased the amount of House bill. Hence 
The entire amount appropriated, last year ‘io 
entire amount appropriated last Berv- 
ioe, and this prae rsi would ineme ipea aoe in a Ma te be 
plied at the next session of Congress. 
3 National Ceme- 
the Gen- 


4, 250, 000 00 | 3, 360, 667 93 


8. Incidental maces GN gear gta 1, 200, 000 00 | 800, 000 00 
s en: 
Horses for cavalry, Ko 300, 000 00 104, 784 89 
10. Transportation of the Army 4. 000, 000 00 | 2, 817, 804 65 
14 Glothing camp equipage, 60 . 1450000 00| seas at 
0 eam 
13. 8 8 150, 000 00 125, 000 00 
14. Construction and repair of hospi 100, 000 00 61, 494 42 
15. Army contingencies ............... 100, 000 00 50, 000 00 
920011 give rise to a deficiency to be 
16. ee ee, aati 200, 000 00 160, 000 00 pplied at the next session 3 
17. Army Medical Museum 10, 000 00 10, 000 00 amount in the Ba appropriation in order to renew 
epleted stock m supp 
18. Engineers’ depot, Willet's Point 9, 000 00 5,000 00 taora by estimates of D ot by Heese Rart 
atives. 
19. URE sony a 10, 000 00 ž This is simply a refusal to make appropriation for a 
eee military tet, and one fally recognized and ifberaily Nuria for 
20, Ordnance service 125,000 00 | 100, 000 00 Ths effect of this reduction is to cripp le the service. 5 
very nearly exhausted last year, ‘and the n esti- 
— for $200,000 this year, and amount was 
absolutely necessary. 
21. Metallic ammunition for small arms 75,000 00 50, 000 00 * ve rise to a deficien en a — rive 
amount a) n ‘or target prac 
fon being mado for requirements of the Indian war. 88 
22. Ordnance stores at arsenal 50, 000 00 30, 000 00 Perhaps a proper red 
V 25, 000 00 35, 000 00 
24. Saddlers' tools, &c., rarase 20,000 00 Probably the postponement of a necessary expenditure. 
mirra opahan to fill uisitions 100, 000 00 100, 000 00 2 
e, ar uso at 
sea-coast forts. 
* cavalry, and artillery 100 000 00 | — 90. 000 00 | Possibly a saving, probably a deficiency. 
ipmen 
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The Army appropriation bill as it passed the House of Representatives, §-c.—Continned. 


Remarks upon reductions made in House bill, as shown in third 
column. 


Manufacture at national armories | $150,000 00 $100,000 00 | $50,000 0 This is merely a refusal to provide for a necessary branch of the pub- 
sp of new Sessa leading muskets lie service, dod it will involve the disc! of 150 skilled mechanics 
and carbines. at the national armory whose places will be difficult to fill hereafter, 

28. Surgical appliances for disabled Eo A necessary increase, 
not heretofore provided 


for. 

29. Deficiency for 1871 for hire of quar- 
ters. 

30, Deficiency for purchase of horses 
for cavalry. 


o 27, 933, 830 60 23, 137, 819 52 5, 283, 805 38 | 487, 794 90 
7 — ̃ͥ — 


Net reduction of House bIll l. oeio haae, 4, 796, 010 48 y 


NAVAL BILL, 


The naval appropriation bill, as it passed the House of Representatives, for the year June 30, 1877, compared with the appropriations for- the 
same purpose for the year ending June 30, 1876. 


Appropriate | 
y House |Reductions 
bill for year | madein House 


| ending June | bill, 
30, 18%. | 


1. Pay of he Navy ............ 8 250, 000 00 750, 000 00 | aS AE PE A deficiency. The deficit to be supplied next session will be 
7 17 * ss much than the ded redaction.” "The setimate 


| ropriated 

| yg ds end- 
ing June 30, 
1876. 


Increase in Remarks redactions made in House bill as shown in third 
Service for which appropriated. spu — 


House bill. 


of ap- 
propriations for available for this purpose; all these that 
ean be legally — ace now exhaustel,"-(Note myn ype 
ing estimates.) The ung gry tale therefore be $1,850,000, un- 


ear 1877 as for the last year, the effect of the reduction of 
ieee not being felt until the terms of enlistment during the 
current year are — Therefore, no diminution of the 
large deficiency can be hoped for by the redaction of force. 
Should all the officers now on leave, and those that could 
bably be relieved from duty, be “ farlonghed,” as 3 

the second a there would bo a saving of on) 

„700, whi ucted from the $1,850,000 required, wor 

still leave a deficiency of $1,441,300. “ Furloughing” an officer 
means reducing his pay to one-half of the“ leave-pay,” and is 
only done as a i It is not likely that so . 

a punishment as this will be inflicted on the gallant officers o. 
our Navy, and therefore a deficiency of from $1,200,000 to 
$1,400,000 is absolutely certain. All Theas facts were known 
w Aers 1 bill was passed, and hence this large deficiency 

was intentional. 
2. Contingent expenses of the Navy 100, 000 00 80,000 60 | 20,000 00 This is consistent with the general curtailment of the naval serv- 
Department. ice. If it be ozpin to impair the efficiency of the Navy 
| . by House bill, this appropriat ion is ample. Prob- 
| y a part of the reduction was judicious, whether other 
| changes were made or not. 

3. Civil establishment at the various 158, 000 00 85,000 00 | 73,000 00 23 This reduction, like the last, results from and is consistent with 


navy-yards and | the zl policy of withholding appropriations uate to 
provide the means of national Polonne, and is to be 
classed with those items. Some reduction in the “civil es- 
l tablishment" might be judiciously made, but not one so rad- 
ical and sweeping as this. 
34. Commission to report on the aban 9 2,000 00 ůͤͤůhh 
donment of navy-yards, 


BUREAU OF NAVIGATION. 


2 
8 
2 


. Curtailment of the service. As so many ships will be with- 
} drawn from the service for lack of sufficient appropriations to 


4. Pilotage and towage of ships of | 50, C00 00 
war. 
| kep them afloat, this reduction is consistent with rest of the 


5. Correcting eompasses, K 3, 000 00 Le E 
6. Nautical instruments 10, 000 00 9, 000 00 | 1. 000 0000 Possibly a saving. 
7. Books for ships of war ............. 3,000 00 cc A 
8. Navy signals and apparatus | 6,000 00 6, C0000 3 ; 
9. Compass fitting | 5,000 00 3,000 00 | 2000 00 This ređuction will probably compel the bureau to resort to old 
i obsolete binnacles, some of w are yet onhand. A very 
small and injudicious saving. 
. 3,000 00 3, 000 00 
sou A 
11. Lanterns, fam 5, 000 00 | 5,000 00 
12. Banting and 5,000 00 | 5, 000 00 wid 
13. Oil, candles, wie 20, 000 00 16, 000 00 ---| A deficiency. The estimate of $20,000 was based upon 81 
gallon for oil, while, during the past six months, the 
14. Stationery for officers and courts- 2, 000 00 2 000 00 | l 
E onery for officers con: \ 14 „ 
martial, | i | | 
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The Navy eppropriation bill, as it passed the House of Representatives, §-c.—Continued. 


Appropriated 
Appropriated 
Err, by House| Rednotions | Inoreaso | Remarks upon reductions made in Hous bill as shown in third 
vill: column. 
1 


Service for which appropriated. ‘or made in 
Tune 30, ending June bill. 
[ee 
15. Musical instruments and music for | § $1,000 00| = $1, 000 00% ———— 4 
vessels of war. 
=| A SRA | anes eR ee $500 00 |..-......... Possibly a saving. 
17. q Navi 1, 000 000 Probably a judicious reduction. 
gation. 
18. Drawing, E inting, &., charts, sail- 10, 000 00 }............ Postponed. This reduction will delay the publication of charts, 
in direction * PE 8 y much needed. At best, Nu . postponement. 
19, Fuel lights, office-furniture, KO. 
20. Rent and repair of building 
NAVAL OBSERVATORY. 
21. Assistants and clerk .......-....... LI An immense economy! 
22. W. fuel, 1 o 
B. ucing and transcribing astro- | I. 200 00 2. 200 000 $1,000 00 | An increase. 
nomical 8. 
24. Expenses of Nautical Almanac 000 00 A mere curtailment, not 1 saving. Any surplus of Nautical 


Almanaes over the actual necessities of the Navy are sold at 
cost, hence their publication is a public convenience and no 


loss to the Government. 

25. Reducing observations of transit of 3,000 0000 Observations were taken at various and remote parts of the 

Venus. globe, and at great expense. Withholding the means of pre- 
26. Continuance of work on new planets | 3,00 00 3,000 000 paring them for publication is simply denying the benefits of 
N. Rent, fuel, labor, &o ...............-| 1. 500 00 1,500 000 4 q . said expenditures. 

BUREAU OF ORDNANCE. 

28. Fuel, tools, materials, &c., for yards 000 00 This can be supplemented by using materials on hand, which, 

and stations. * though — may ef converted at cost of extra labor. 


It is, therefore, to some extent a saving. 


W. Labor at navy- yards 195, 000 000 — Curtailment. This reduction is at cost of 3 its whole 

extent, and is consistent with the policy of the House bills in 
crippling the Navy in order to make politics] capital by pre- 
tended economy. As it results from withholding means neces- 
or fhe preservation and repairs of vessels, it must be classed 


those items. 

30. r niet ed: boats, wharves, 10 000 0 10, 000 00 |.........-......].---....---- 

31. Miscellaneous items .........-....-. 000 0000. 
bike rg few ae The ol gure Pook 5 een 
w a ciency in num er o and the re- 
= Z aa krpan corps —— — — duction is, to its whole extent, a loss of a e, Is is, 
Apparatus, KC. . . . . owever, entirely cot ten e e 0 0 
a Copper, Fehon! ae torpedoes ..... — — seesnenens House bills, which aim to sirike down or impair every exist- 
rped F S ng means of national protection. An exam ion of all 
36. Labor of various kinds 000 00 these bills will show that the heaviest blows have almost 


invariably fallen npon the defensive service of the country. 


39, Equipment of vessels. ............-. 280, 000 000 Curtailment of service. In view of the reduction of force, and 
: the withholding of re for repairs and 
preservation of vessels, and necessarily reduced number of 
vessels in commission, it is probable the amount appropriated 
will be adequate. The “saving,” if any, results from the 
sak paler ot een the Navy, so consistently pursued 

1 e entire bili 


40. Contingent expenses of bureau. 73,000 00| 75, 00 00 TEAOR 
BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS. 
41. General maintenance of and 320, 000 00 This burean has charge of all the buildings, wharves, piers, dry- 
docks. Jass docks, floating-docks, sheers, cranes, fire apparatus, 3 
teamsters, horses, oxen, &., at all the navy. This re- 
duction is consistent with the theory of the Honse bills—that, 
for the sake of making a show of economy, our navy-yards are 
to be partially closed and our ships to await repairs until after 
i the election. 
4¹ t at navy- 000 00 000 00 20, 000 00 This saving results from the curtailment of the 
minea ae * * Í i 2 with the same . 
43. At the Naval Asylum at Philadel- 52,973 00 WE O78 OY Sy · ear AIAT 
phia. | 
BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
44. Surgeons“ necessaries for 000 00 c AAA 
navy. xards. Marine Corps, * * 
5. of naval hospitals and naval 000 00 10, 000 00 10, 000 00 Postponed. Probably a deficiency next session. The sum a 
et cv ay = s * propriated by the House bill is known to be entirely ineufh- 
i cient. Seven large hospitals and the naval laboratory have to 
be kept in good order and repair out of this appropriation. 
sum found imperatively necessary for many years 
ged from twenty to twenty-five t Five 
thousand of the $10,000 ap! be needed at once at 
usetts) hospital, in order to the 
steam-heating apparatus in a safe and efficient tion. At 
best it is only a postponement, for repairs not made this year 
must be next. 
46. Civil establishment of hospitals. 00 000 00 10, 000 0 Withheld from a necessary service and at the cost of safety and 
* $ 9, comfort to the patients. The sum appropriated last year was 
entirely inadequate to the service. There was no reason what- 
ever for the reduction, except the political necessity of making 
a large saving on last year's appiopriationa, The 
health, safety, and comfort of patients, for whom the Govern- 


ment is bound to provide, were not considered, 
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Remarks upon reductions made in House bill as shown in ird 
column. 


This item, 2 — the last, is also merely withheld at the cost ot 
necessary comforts and care, to which the sick of the 

$ — 2 entitled. The appropriation for many years 
as 


47. Contingent oxpenses of burean .... 


BUREAU OF PROVISIONS AND CLOTHING. 


48. Provisions for the Navy...........- Deficiency. On A ov , 1876, there were men, 1,209 
officers, and 1,152 marines on oy oe enti — a ration. 
ducing the number of pay officers marines in same oe 
3 E to 7,300 men, fe ves 9,566 rations at 


cents to be provided, amounting to $1,047,477, which leaves 
115 477 without g into the account the 
waste in issue of Brean in f a increased cost abroad, and the 


ble waste, contin, increased cost abroad 
in all I probability Coal the dadeiecioy to the entire amount 
preten 


reduction, 


49. Water for ships F water during the six months 
. e 
duction is probable. 


50. Contingent expenses A deficiency. A carefully prepared estimate, made the 
9° burean since — — the passage of the bil, 2 
necessarily be a d 


of $17,500 
BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR. 
51. Preservation of vessels. .........-.. 


An effort to paralyze the of national defenses. 
effect of this reduction will be to increase „ 


will at to mop D repairs on some 

or ten iron-clads and yesusla; ana te 28 
efficiency of our Na 3 is not economy, but a 

blow struck at one of the most important means of national pro- 


The effect of this omission will be to expose the live-oak tim- 
ber Jands to depredation, the amount of which cannot be esti- 


BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING. 

53. Repairs of machinery, oil, coal, &. . 1, 800, 000 00 885, 000 00 * Tho results of this reduction of the amounts required for steam 
engineering must necessarily stop all work upon the double- 
in tea several pavy-varse oe iopuice end tenting of pero aba 

several na s for re an tting of mac 
of vessels required for ‘or sea service, and ris yg it . — 
to repair, to any — 5 extent, the sa soo Ko., of any ves- 
sel or vessels in service, that ma 8 break down through 
unforeseen casualties, or the and tear of serv- 
ice.” (Extract from statement by the Chiat of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering.) 


NAVAL ACADEMY. 


54. Pay of professors and others 58, 826 00 55, 526 00 
55. Pay of watchmen and others 28, 469 50 28, 834 50 
56, Pay of mechanics and others 17, 461 90 17, 461 90 
57. Pay of employés in the department 8, 760 00 8, 760 00 
. ben goo ted hay Ko. 
58. e eee rer EAS A 14, 000 00 21, 000 00 
59. Fuel, light, & t5, 000 00 18, 000 00 
60, General maintenance 41, 600 00 45,000 00 
MARINE CORPS. 
61. Pay of officers, privates, &., and to 624, 760 00 624, 000 00 The estimate was $4,785 greater than last year, and the reason 
for therefor given; but as almost every item must be reduced, 
undrawn. 2 whether any reason existed or not, this small 8 Was 
shaved off merely for the sake of shaving. 
OR: EON D «nts A sues se 100, 000 00 90, 000 00 Possibly a legitimate reduci 
P AAA 100, 000 00 80, 000 00 $11,130 of this reduction e bende to Department estimates. 
The balance was merely arbitrary. 
D— ⁰ 215, 000 of this reduction was made Department estimates. 
e balance is merely arbitrary. Ly 
65. Mili stores ss 85 5,000 bl; vin, 
66, Transportes & and recruiting. ..... 5.000 F 
67. Repair of barracks and rent of offi 5, 000 $15,000 3 this year. The reduction is only a post- 
e 
for horses ......... ret Pee 5, 000 aaa 
69. Hire of quarters for officers. ....... 16, 000 
Con PPA 20, 000 
71. pipet Pee tables of the moon's ss 3, 000 


= ise m aN and so ee F 
2 ho Naval Academy) 


— 
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MILITARY ACADEMY BILL. 


The Military Academy appropriation bill, as it passed the House of Representatives, for the omg rae 20, 1877, compared with the appropriations 
for the same purpose for the year ending June 30, 1 


13,500 ; 
for continuing construction of hospital, which is very mu 
needed for health of cadets, and which is up to fret story. 


cler The amount thus until next year is $30,000. 

5. For department of mathematics... Fourthly, an item a riated last year for 
6. For department of artillery, cav- g school-house. ving been completed is deme 

and infantry tactics. nothing was need: The the 


7. For epartment of civil and mili- 


8. r ee min- 


eralogy, and geology. 
9. For department of natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy. 
10. For department of practical mili- 
new tat es A 
11. For department of French . ....... 
12. For department of Spanish ........ 
13. For department of drawing 
14. For department of law. .....-...... 
15. For department of ordnance and 


gunnery. 

16. i EDENE on Buus haa adh Mian 

rs. 

17. For coal-oil, candles, wicking, 
matches, 3 

18. For water-pipes, plumbing, and 

19, For sonning ublic buildin; 

20 Fi hate librarian, xa 
or pay t, en- 
gineer, clerks, &. 

21. For of library, books, 

„Ko., and binding, 

22. For pay of librarian's assistant. 

23. For contingencies of Superintend- 
ent of Academy. 

24. For furniture for cadet hospital, 


25. 3 d ning roads 
ng and oj 
aod walks. EER 


26. For continu superstructure of 
new h for cadets. 
N. For continuing construction of 


Be 
28, Ferala te reservoirs ........... 
29. For construction of school-house 
for soldiers’ children and furni- 


reduction, ee ee St cn of many small 
sums shaved off from every item in the Some of these 
“shavings” may be proper—manyof them are arbitrary and 


SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


The sundry civil appropriation bill as it passed the House of Representatives for the year ending June 30, 1877, compared with the appropriations for 
the same purpose for the year ending June 30, 1876. 


[N. B.—Those numbers in the fourth column marked thus *, show an increase for the current fiscal year, and are to be deducted.) 


Service for which appropriated. Remarks upon reductions made in House bill as shown in third column. 
1, Payments to widows of members of An increase. * 
To pay estate of Henry Wilson, late 
J President of the United States, 
and to pay attorneys at law, tem- 
folders, detectives, 


Possibly a saving; probably only a postponement. 


4, Public printing and binding. This reduction meansa defi to be supplied at next session, 
5. Lithographing i à wake 


hing and — he ie 2 
Supreme 
6. Printing and binding laws of Idaho 


tion by the House of The entire amount of pre- 
Total printing and binding tended Tednotion will in a deficiency bill next 98 cer- 
as a $1,600,000 of printing cannot. be done for 617134, 000. It was 
dou! so understood when the House bill was 
7. District of Columbia: Fire Depart- |..-............. An increase. 
8. Inspector and assistant inspector of Possibly a “ saving.” Probably the cause of increased gas-bills, 


gasigas-meters. 


9. e or pvers Life-savin, Probably a proper reduction. 
and life-boat stations, + 
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use Reductions f 
ear | made in House Remarks upon reductions made by House bill as shown in third column. 


30, BT, 


$280, 236 21 | A mutilated service, This is an arbitrary, unreasonable, and dangerous cur- 
tailment of a most important and economical 4 5 7— ed in protect- 
ing sg iatera he of w 3 t frauds, 4 of ee 
from thus 0 arm o bably be many 
times aA or fe pretended savin: e ea Gy the probati 
516,200 00 A ency. The amount a tie Sien last year was required, and the 
same amount was estimated for and will be required this year. The House 
bill contained a clause re g the act passed to prevent frauds and in- 
timidation at elections. It was probably — that the omission 
to guard the purity of the ballot-box would result in a saving of money 
as well as a democratic victory, and hence the reduction. But as that act 


not be n. 
23, 923 46 | This reduction is effected by refusing appropriations indispensal 
wil have t be api the buildings and support of the institation, a — which 
Aart he be appropriated next session. It is, therefore, only postponed, 


11. Judiciary .................. MEA 


12. Government Hospital for the Insane. 


PFF 2 


14. Calambia Hopital for Women and 18, 300 00 ewan Din ae en ee eee , etre t from the charities 
g-In Asylum, and other char. which it has undertaken to support in the District of Columbia. 


24, 500 00 “ad taking caro of a age and valuable ocileotion, which baa oun gathored 
sad eine a large and valuable collection, which has been 

sea an para $y nat A very doubtful “ economy. 

25,000 00 | “Sayed,” and will, doubtless, meet the val of all the counterfeiters and 
thieves of the country, who will y indorse this kind of “ economy,” 
20 an illustration of Bond and liberal stateamanship. 


6. Detecting and bringing to punish- 

wae 8 in counter- 

iting Government notes, bonds, į 

— coins, and for detecting other | 
frauds upon the Government. 

17. 92 nsation in lien of moieties 

er customs laws. 
18. Reform È School of District of Co- 


75,000 00 | Possibly a saving. 


270 00 saving. 

2, 701, 393 99 2 This large reduction is in no sense a saving“ to the Govern- 
ment. The buildings are allin process of construction, and as there will 
be ample funds in shi damage! DES td “ee ovine COOS Soaks 
dictate an appropriation large enough to continue the works economically, 

ay tile thas; when labor and materials are so cheap and when 

50 great a demand for employment. At best it is only a 

ment until after the election, and may answer a double purpose: 

reduce the 8 of the appropriation bills and prove alenado 


75 ee ;" secondly, to throw numbers of — out of em- 
ir node sad by} 17 1 pot —.— the distress of the people, convinced them 
lor a change of administration. 


21, seg obey Establishment—main- 


22. Construction of ht-honses, bea- 
— 


109, 600 00 


585, 200 00 | Postponed. The amount of appropriation by the House bill is known to be 
wholly inadequate to the ihe yb svete ee oe and preservation of exist- 
— ing ight house t Fis tin as ot vue eomsmnerens Sod ie tee reorient 
our commerce, an 0 
life and kauen ap Bat commerce and human life are not considered so 
these safeguards 


must be after the election. 

362, 990 00 | The same principle which 5 — substantially surrendered our forts, crippled 

our navy, refused to provide torpedoes or any other means of defense, has 

the reduction in this case. Armories and arsenals must wait 
until after the election, when appropriations will be made to meet the de- 
ficiency of this year. 

50, 000 00 Postponed. No one doubts that these surveys should be, and will be, com- 
renege ne pen require it, ie bat commerce ans wait until 
after Novem tical exigences are considered more imperative than 
I eee 

9,750 09 | A portion of this reduction may prove a “saving,” but it is more probable 
that the appropriations for this purpose next session will have to be in- 
creased nearly if not quite to the extent of the redaction. 

10, 000 00 | An increase. 


100, 000 00 3 The improvement of the Capitol grounds has been commenced 
pe proper Co postpone for t body Cnlenstantie Will be carried out. It 

. year, but it 1s in no sense a “ saving of 

I ene not permit the grounds to remain 


24. S of northern and northwest- 
ern and Mississippi River. 


25. Buildings and grounds in and 


26. Work on Capitol and for general 
care and eee thereof. 


N. For improving Capitol grounds 


W. Annual of Interior Depart 


ment g. 
2. * of court-house building 000 00 | Increase. 
u Buildings and 3 1 wing,” thongh it is probabl ble portion of th 
and groun: x Possibly a “ sa 5 it is o that a considerable e 
tural Departmen af having been — completed coed nat your, did not need another appropria- 


31. Bureau of Engraving and bet prina 840, 000 00 rt can, is dus to the substitution of silver coin for fractional cur- 


a a. PT Fo onal currency rency. No part of it can be credited to the greater “ economy” of this 
and national Congress. 

32. Coast Survey 226, 600 00 | Postponed. The above remarks with reference to the surveys of the 1 
western lakes will ap ap ethan oer At best it is but a postponement o 
work which must be done, and paid for hereafter. 

33. 1 respecting food-fishes, 17, 500 00 | A very doubtfal economy, which withholds from a work of great value to all 


— . of food-fishes, and 
tions for reports on food- 


34 Metre’ ‘standard of weights e 8, 000 


measures. 
35. Rent No. 215 South Capitol stroot. 
— 5 Rent No. 205 New Jersey avonno. A 
37. Fuel and of al wet 300 
38. Supplies o 1 5 vores required by | 300,000 00 | 300, 000 00 
anitors en for all 
gs — phir of the ‘Treasury 


39. ee and carpets, and re- 


f the same in all buildin, 
— of the Treasury De- 


ü the means necessary to its greatest success. It ma; my, 
wever, be called a “saving,” and upon the same principle the w. 
amount might have been “saved.” 


75,000 00 | Possibly the somewhat liberal a r of last year may have furnished 
a 3 which will partially justify this reduction, 


4 
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A 
A riated 
* 


Service for which appropriated. ing 4 June 30, 


40, For heating, 8 hoist- $100,000 00 
ing ap, repairs of 
same, for all bende under con- 
trol of the Treasury Department 
4L n tors 50, 000 00 
of blic buildings under con- 
trol of the 1 t. 
42. For vaults, safes, and locks, and re- 50, 000 00 
pair of same, for all buildings 
under — of the 
43. For photographing, and 000 00 
h plans forall; public mild- Hi 
5 control of the Treasu- 
44. For aeg e en A 2, 500 00 
00 and Terri 
Un ted. Selen es Tı ASe E i 
45. Signal-Office, War Department 345, 000 00 
46. 3 ant ey, an otber claims of bounty, | 75,000 0 
8 = 
sailors. 
47. Costs and charges of State peniten- 40, 000 00 
7777 na odao 40, 000 00 
e re 
49. Su of National Home for Diss 318,733 44 
Volunteer Soldiers. 
50. 3 of soldiers’ monument 2, 000 00 
central a of National 
51. Sup . eee military 61, 688 15 
58. Protection of river-banks at Fort 10, 000 00 
Brown, Texas. 
59. To Pay o Jobn Titus, late eee > 658 80 
60. 1 pire = | pie hical 65, 000 00 
X ani 
aoe the Territo raph the 
altel St States, by Prof. F.V. Hay- 
61. For 8 of the geographical 30, 000 00 
surveys of the Ter- 
vn ies of the United States, by 
J. W. Powell, 
N survey under Prof. J. 14, 000 00 
63, For surveys of public lands, sur- 311, 400 00 
veyors- d their clerks, 
fuel, rent, 
64, For ses of collection of reve- 423, 658 21 
nne sales of publio lands. 
65. For expenses connected with the 000 00 
sale of the United States arsenal 5 


87. For collecting of and min- 
eral statistics, under Fro B. W. 


Raymond. 

68. For — of jail in District 
of Columbia. 

69. For fence around jail, heating-appa- 
ratus, wash- 


70. 


71. Furniture and 8 of capitol 
bailding of Washington Terri- 


ie and en for tern 


bition. 
73. T. rhi and disabled sol- 
ae ar the Bipa 


74. G . nee rts of Com- 
missioners of Claims. 


ves. 
TT. nas clerks in the Treasury | 60, 000 0000 
78. p. —.— expenses of 
an ve -expenses of | 13, 250 000 
agents at seal-fisheries in Alaska. 
79. rebel archives 


80. First installment to Miss Vinnie 
Ream for statue of Admiral 
Farragut. 


riated | 
1 BY 5 esas — 4 — 
in House 


pa une wil” 


$100, 000 00 


50, 000 00 


25, 000 00 


Remarks upon reductions made in House bill as shown in third column. 


Postponed. The amount req: aired for these purposes is well kn and must 
hod ened This DLRA reduction will appear in the “ deficiency for 
n 
1 which will probably be more than counterbalanced by the dam- 
age to public buildings from want of proper care, 

A 3 but one of doubtful economy, and one which will swell the ap- 
propriations after the exigency in November shall have passed. 

Probably proper reduction. 

Do, 


A denial of uate for a service of daily increasin, nee 
to the feen on 3 interests of the country, W. 5 ro- 
sult in damage to those interests many times greater than the reduction, 

A note to the estimates shows that $75,000 will be absolately required for this 
yan 1 5 House appropriated an “ pnexpen: 10 e A ri 22 mos 
naming the amount. Consequently. tly ap a reduction o 
when in fact there is only an reduction of $21 $21,765, and d even that will 
probably have to be supp. ied next 8 


Possibly a saving. 
Increase. 


Postponed. The public lands of this co eat wage = Soe 
tions denied this will have to be 555 Fix} pak nit 


is oul . 
Postpone ese are about the same each year, and are easil 
ascertained, This “reduction” the 8 required last year will 


doubtless appear in the deficiency bill for next session. 
An increase. 


The surveys have been made at great expense, and of course the maps will 
be published hereafter; hence the necessary appropriation for that par- 
pose is only postponed. 

The work having been completed and 8 year, needed no appro- 
E this year, and therefore this item is neither a reduction“ nor a 
* ga 

Samo remarks aa thal to last liom. 


Same remarks, 


Provided for in the legislative bill, and hence not a saving.“ 


Paid for last year, and hence no appropriation necessary this. - 
Same remark as that with reference to last item. 


Do. 


beng this year, but 3 in legislative, executive, and judicial bill; 
ence no “sa 
Not a saving, Dat a service omitted which should have been provided for. 


A saving of $6,000, which may result in reat losses to the Government. 
These archives have furnis the means of 8 the payment 5 
claims against the United States 9 to mi Thei. 
further examination is im vely required. 

year, 
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Remarks apon reductions made in House bill as shown in third column. 


81. To pay on behalf of the United 
States as s pruon of the paaa 
N District of Co- 
urn 


The refusal to pay an hey? yose aaa CA ee agrar in ERE 

obligation to deal — and fairly with of Columbia. The 

United States own half the property in the District, which is not subject 

to taxation, and therefore the Government should contribute a fair pro- 

eee hundred thousand dollars would have been a fair propor- 
year. ; f 


If the contribution mentioned in last remarks had been made, it would have 
been proper to withhold this for the current year. 
A curtailment of pair a the cost of p provision for the 
a oath of the oity. Some red might pation ve been made, but 
not so large as ' 
Neither a reduction nora saving.“ Having been paid last year, this 


82. To interest on 3.65 bonds of the 
of Columbia. 


83. To defray e ses of the sanitary 
servico of e District of Colum- 


84, To enable Secretary of the Treas- 


to collector of cus- Congress was not required to again. 
tans of th district o of Champlain 855 * 
amount of jud; a 1 
85. To pay Char! än for general Same remark as that with reference to last item. 


average on ship A 


86. het 8 of art for 8 Cap- Same remark, 


87. 10 . Durant for re- Do. 
vision of laws of District of Co- 
lumbia. 

88. Rent of rooms corner 8 Do. 
bed and Twentieth street, 

89. pee of iat Beat Office building, heat- Do. 


i Ko. 
90. Thi Lay: aise of United 
Official Postal Guide. 
91. . of buildings and grounds at 


China. 
92. To pay Serk 11 Pri- 
vate Land-Claims of the Senate, 
93, Stable for use of Senate 


Omitted in House bill, but provided for in conference. 
A refusal to pay rent contracted for under authority of law. 
Omitted in this bill, but inserted in the legislative bill in conference. 


Neither a reduction nor ea saving.“ The stable was built and paid for 
last year. 

—— for last Furnishes for f 
8 eee i or lene 1 comparison o 
Aoount grasen last year; hence ee tt zodii ts econ: 


E wih begin a grt le Yes 

been paid last FFC 
ve for not payin 1 second tim 
Not used; conseq: Dl 


Neither a “reduction” nor a “saving.” Having been been paid for last 
—<— ee 


94. Repairs of per ape ey aad 
traps for Senate TE 
95, Ton settle accounts of Binger Her- 


96. Topay con contestants for seats in the 
ouse of Representatives. 
97. To pay Bryant & Rogers, architects. 
98. E: roende ne roe — of inter- 
8 nitentiary congress. 
99. Tope pay Sta = for expenses incurred 


100. Claims of Dakota volunteer forces. 
101. 5 prison at Fort Leaven- 


Toas, N. Mex. 
105. Purchase of sites for forts in Texas. 
106, e for statute of General 


107. Brady collet collection of photographs 
108, Navy- N82 and stations 


Do. 
Do. 
Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


An utter failure to provide for a bo area fn navy gras and 
The United States have some 000 invested in navy-yards and 


appurtenances, 1 about cent. 
apace thant kári m a an 8 y permit 


this vast go to ruin, a large item is added to the 
reduction of appropriations Of course the sum required next year be 
stp nc herr pa ery conway hyp ad Nee with a sum in 
t of neglect to provide for them ly at session. 
109. F 4,000 00 Neither a “reduction " nor a 5 Having for last year, 
building at Auburn, N. Y. 8 pay again. 


5,000 00 


166, 656 00 | This item is in no ible sense a saving, because the law authorizing the 
expenditure provides that it ahali bo reimbursed to the 


18730 (See section 3, sundry. civil bill, approved 
34, 840 00 7 


50, 000 00 Withbeld from a valnable and important service, portance fo, warrant a 
President of the United States as of sufficient i = 


special cyrus praras recommending it. 
505, 000 00 In the published statement showing the reductions made by the House of 
resentatives, this item is charged to the appro riations of last Congress, 
e the sum of $1,500,000 t/a Ə same purpose by the 
present Congress is wholly omitted. 

60, 000.00 is was for servers oe explorations of the interior of the continent ; and 
while it is a VETER ee ee CODN Do postponed a year or 
two without serious detriment to the country. 

50, 000 00 by rendered unnecessary this year by the reduction of force in the Navy. 

It had been paid hitherto to encourage enlistments. 


112. Clerks and other officers in office 
of Comptroller of the Currency. 
113. bare a in testing iron and 


114. To enable the Executive 
ments of the Governmen 
in the International 
1 5 ee Exhibition, nD 
Surv: wi of 100th 
Sides 


116. Bounties of sailors and marines... 


II. 794, 812 00 
II. 724, 812 00 
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POST-OFFICE BILL. 


REE Ee LINER Ws BAP DR Hees Sf SP DOORS Or Dr pee ee ae 1877, compared with the appropriations for the 
same purpose for the year ending June 30, 187 


—— ͤͥ — — 


22. Manwfacture of postage- stampa 
23. Agents and assistants to distribute 


50,000 00 


An unwise reduction. The clerical force in the post-offices is 
noton the whole too nor are their salaries too high. It 
is, however, 3 by curtailment of service and of pay. 

A “saving” wrun m the hard-earned compensation of - 
worked and 8 

the t estimate, not by the House of Rep- 


One-half of this reduction is attributable to Department esti- 
mates. Theother half was conceded by the House in conference; 
hence there was no saving by House 
No saving. The reduction was without good reason, and was 
conceded in conference by the House. 


—— — ane Was a . 


uction, likel, Kaa: 72 deficiency a saving. 
Not a saving, but an arbitrary redution conceded by th House 


Pont aavan: probably only postponed to swell the appro- 
ons at next session. 
an arbitrary reduction, one-half of which was conceded 
House in — — che other half may prove a saving, 


Foes as much work for the com 


i 77. wblewpachate in erm 
pran ai th Government service. 


a curtailment of the service. 
15 1e po of which Anpe upon whether these 
Been paid too much for the service rendered. 
praeina yo airon “Dre ie: 
estimates; not “saved” by House of 
E testi- 
mates; the balance ($25,000) isan arbitrary redaction below 


the the wants of the service, and is probably merely a postpone- 
Possibly a saving, butone which wi produce considerable inoon · 


2 1 8 — 
ated ear was foun pro- 
tection o 2 

In view of the tmmensurablo interests confided t the mata, 
the statesmanship which in the name of “economy” strikes 
down the safeguards of the service is not to be commended. 
Reduced by Department estimates; not saved by the House 
of Representatives. 


An increase. 
' y y 


Reduced by Department estimates; not saved“ by House of 
tatives. 


Reduced Dy eens estimates; not saved by the House 
of Representati 


further im e peral the service. 
pales by Deparment not saved by House of 
Fifteen thousand of this reduction has since been conceded by the 


House, and the balance was rendered ible by an act of 
pce rod oy ea Aaa Sor} 


Fifteen hundred of this item has since been conceded as essential 
the House. The “saving “ig, therefor, only $1,000. ek 
dollar. 5 Se d pale 


one a 
profit of over $100,000 a year for the last five years. 
Fates are fized. he the the t. 


whatever sum is necessary, is a loss to the Gov- 


Reduced timates ; not saved“ by House of 
By Department s i Ba y 0 
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Reductions | Increase 
madein House | in House 
bill. bill. 


5 Bae 


Service for which appropriated. ARPES anano a ete Do onan anian een Re 


38. Steamship service, China and Ja 000 00 | $250,000 00 | $250,000 000 Reduced by Department estimates; not saved“ by House of 
e Representatives. The oien !.! shies lank your; 


39, Steamship service, Brazil..........| 37,500 00 asd a SEGOE e Reduced by Department estimates; not "saved" by House 
? of Representative. This contract also has * 
40. Official stamps for Post-Office De- | 9986, 000 00| 80, 000 0 136, 000 00 ——— Reduced by Department estimates; not saved" by House of 
partment. Representatives. 
Total for Post-Office Department. 
Net reduction from 18760 4 3,788, 412 00 —— 


INDIAN BILL. 


The Indian appropriation bill as it passed the House of Representatives for the year ending June 30, 1877, compared with the act making appropria- 
tions for ee service for the year ending Ten 30, 1876. 


N. B.— The numbers marked thus * in the column of reductions show an increase and are to be deducted.) 


A ted 


* 8 Reductions ‘ 
Object of appropriation. ing June 30, madoin Honse Remarké upon reductions made by House bill as shown in third column. 
1876, 
Apaches, Kiowas, and Coman 
1. Installments under treat $30,000 00 | $30,000 000 
LU eee 26, 000 00 $11, 000 00 Seen TAS, sete: MONEE rms > E See rein ae: BY wa aan 
3. Mechanics, physician, and teacher 7. 00 0 7. 700 00]..............-. 
2 8 4,000 00 4, 000 00 eee eee eee 
Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans 000 00 5,000 00 Roduoed by di venting antl . 
9 u ya r e 8 of a 
* > tember J. 1868 ia true the Sanath keane rapean p e 
F ding. 
6. Asstnaboln es. 30,000 00 30, 000 00 sum has been provided for these Indians for several years. They are 
friendly and expect their friendship to be bill 
transfers them to the Fort Peck y, but nothing to that a 
on on account of such Such ree 
Oheyennes and Arspahoes 47, 200 00 5,000 00 DEE At. aoe he transportation are appropriated in gross 
7. Oheyennes and Arapahoes ......... 7, are 
8 elsewhere in the bill this 
8. Confederated tribes and bands of 7, 600 00 *500 00 An increase. 
Indians in Middle Oregon. 
69, 968 40 *2,710 00 Do, 
167, 623 00 35,000 00 | Reduced by ing the treaty made with these Indians May 7, 1968. 
` They are our ds and allies in the war against the snd dtereve 


Siou 
better treatment. This act of bad faith will probably make our ene- 


11. Gros Ventres............-. . 35,000 ee ee 35,000 00 | An omission to comply with the terms of an unratified made with 
those Indians July 13, 1868. They are friendly, and regard contract as 
a binding treaty. Withholding the amount which has been paid for sev- 
belt a may result in depredations costing many times the 
6a" 


\kapoos : 
12. Interest 4,797 29 118 24 | Reduced by Department estimates. 
13. Settlement, support, &o............. 20, 000 00 10, 000 00 Probably a just and properreduction. The Kickapoos having been settled in 
their new homes by last year’s appropria‘ so large a sum was not 
e this year. Reduction was made by ent estimates and 
not by Honse of Representatives, 
14. Miamas of Kansas 11, 500 00 *40 00 
5. Klamaths and Modocs.............. 17, 100 00 2,000 00 Erinn mace Pe Department estimates and not by House of Representa- 
ves. 
sacle as — en he 20, 000 00 5,000 00 | A reduction rendered proper by change of treaty. 
17. mahas aE a E T 1 8 Reduced by Department estimates ; not by House of Representatives. 
19. Pawnees 57,176 87 6,476 87 | Reduced by omi certain discretionary items, such as matron, teachers, &c. 
20. Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi.. 51, 000 00 *1, 000 00 3 —_ * 
20}. River Crows e 30, 000 00 VVT with said Indians Jul 
beg They regard the agreement as binding. They are our allies ar 
ds; are now aiding us against the Sioux. Burel they deserve better 
een ers their annuities denied while they are fighting our 
A. Shoshones, eastern bands 10,000 000 10, 000 00 | An omission rendered proper by a change in treaty obligations, 
Shoshones and Bannacks : * 
N. Sbosh ones. 49, 374 00 *1,000 00 | An increase. 
— 552 55s soc eo AETA 28, 737 00 2,000 00 | Reduced by omitting discretionary items. 
24. Sioux of different tribes, including | 1. 572, 600 00 247, 000 00 | Nearly all of this a tion is 5 It has been made on the 
Santee Sioux of State of Nebraska. principle that it is " per to enc a t Indians.” See pow 
we are doing both. It is quite im ble to decide at present whether 
is a judicious reduction or not. Its probable effect will be to largely in- 
Tabequache, Muache, Capote, Wi 73, 020 00 4050 6% | madaned eee nat ly Hodes of Representatives 
W. 0, po! oe. ent estimates; not ouse presen 
minuche, Yam: Sead er y 
and Uint bands of Utes. f 
26. Winnebagoes 50, 488 39 2, 556 56 Do, 
N. — of Arizona and New Mex- 450, 000 00 50,000 00 | Four hundred and fifty thousand dollars were appropriated last and 
00. 1 rr e eee Tus reduction to 
2 4 Che A 300, 000 00 „%% ò œ T 
Ta) enn 8 „ a 8a a $ 
Howse, Comanches, and Wichites, 2 8 
29. Civilization and subsistence of In- 35, 000 00 10,000 00 | A discretionary item. It is saved by denying to the Indians the sum they 
dians of the Malheur reservation. coped Sak NATA Mier ee 
30. Civilization and subsistence of In- 10, 000 00 *5,000 00 | An increase. 


dians of Central Superintendency. 
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The Indian appropriation bill as it passed the House of Representatives, §-c.—Continued. 


a mee 
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For ses of various Indian | 214, 800 00 |................ 
agencies, including hvac inter- 
ters, inspectors, traveling ex- 
buildings and of 


| penses, 
same, vaccine matter and vac- 
eination of Indians, and contin- 


cles. 
55. Interest on Delaware fund ......... 
56. Bannack, and other 
bye Se p rnn in Idaho and 
57. For colonization and 
the Wichitas and other 


bands. 
58. og eye! eral council in In- 
an Territory. 


50. E se of commission of citizens 
60. dental expenses of Central Su- 
perintendency. - 

61. Incidental expenses of Northern 


yee rere det 
62. Collection of statistical and histor- 


education, 
3,000 or more captive Indians. 


65. To indemnify Pawnee Indians for 
800 acres of land. 


poses, 
67. Amounts a priated for various 262, 277 01 
tribes T. 


68. Appropriations for the current fis- 
cal year, which are tho same as 


the appropriations 
for last year. = 
7 


Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I am aware of the difficulty of 
making an impromptu reply to a well-p written deliy- 
ered by one so intelligent on all subjects as the Senator from Minne- 

LMr. WixpoM.] But I shall make no apology. The bill now 
under consideration has been made an occasion for the discussion of 

litical topics, and if I trespass upon the attention of the Senate a 
Bw. moments in the same line of remarks it will be justified by the 
example of the Senator who has just taken his seat. 

The effort of the Senator from Minnesota has been, if possible, to 
deprive the democratic party of all the advantage which he su 
it ge the coming campaign arising out of the reduction of 
public expenditures. He is a member of the Appropriation Commit- 
tee, and knows full well that the reduction of expenditure peupe 
on the part of the democratic House of Representatives reached some 
$38,000,000 as the bills came from the House. He knows that by the 
persistence of the House of Representatives t the adverse wishes 
of the Senator, against the strenuous efforts of the Senator and his 


ouse | Reductions 
ta foo g Remarks upon reductions made in House bill as shown in third column. 
une 


8888888888888 
8888888888888 


5 838388 
8 88888 


11, 700 00 


$10,000 of this item was a reduction by Department estimates; $5,000 is an- 
arbitrary redu: 


ction. 
3 Department estimates; not by House of Representatives. 
n 
This appears to be an increase, but is merely another mode of 
for tran: Last year the transportation 


ng 
for sportation. under 
each item; this year in one item. 7 
An increase. 


These thirteen items, amounting to $242,500, may be considered 
er. The a riations under these heads constitute all the 
made e agencies distri! 
three States and nine Territories, embracing over 100,000 Indians, 
of whom have been to some extent brought under the influence of 
izai The sum appropriated by House bill is totally i 
reduction anywhere else would have been attended by less trous 
consequences. W. these comparatively small sums will exas- 
perate the Indians all over States and Territories, and may induce 
them to join the hostile savages in a general Indian war. 


F not by the House of Representatives. 


An increase. 
ig tab Department estimates; not by House of Representatives. 


This a reduction results from the omis- ion in House bills to provide 
for the Indian service. It is not in fact a reduction of tures, for 
the transfer to the War Department, which was contemplated, would haye 
n appropriations for that Department quite equal to the 
pretended saving. s A 


ropriated to assist the Indians to locate on 
new reservations, and — sorpeteed this year for that purpose, 


This is a discretionary item, but a part should have been appropriated this 
year. 


This item has usually been paid. 


A failure to appropriate for an important service. 
May be dispensed with, but if appropriated would have been profitably ex- 


Same remark, 


A work of value, which has been prosecuted for two years, but must be sus- 
5 and e lost if not provided for. 


discretionary item. 
This was appropriated last year, on recommendation of the President and Sec- 


retary terior. It was for an which does not exist this year, 
and hence 1 5 riation was not necessary. 
Having been provided for last year, no appropriation was asked for this 
A discreti onary item. 


ERIS Oneone a SCORER TOE DT (50 Laok TOE CITES SGA AO ay 17 har 
tion last year were included in the several amounts a riated for 
ent tribes. This year they were N 


political friends to prevent any reduction, there has been an actual 
curtailment of more than $29,000,000, extorted by the persistent de- 
termination in favor of economy by the House of Representatives 
from an unwilling majority in this Senate. 

The Senator desires in the closing hours of the session to put upon 
the record a protest against that economy and to strip it of the merit 
which it possesses; but the people of this country, when they see 
that the expenses of this Government are reduced, when they learn 
that the House of Representatives been seers in redn ex- 
penditures by the most persistent dete tion in favor of economy, 
will not fail to appreciate and give credit to that party which has 
originated and effected an economy and a reduction of expenditures 
which if it had been practiced for the last ten years would have 
relieved the depressed industries of the country and rendered it ee 
pani at the present time. It is admitted by the Senator from 

innesota that the House bills did 3 a reduction of over 
$38,000,000, but he attempts to parry the force of that by endeavor 


1876. 
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ing to show that these reductions of expenses are in fact no re- 
ductions, that many of them will be supplied by deficiencies. I 
inquire how the Senator from Minnesota knows that at the next 
session of Congress there will be any bills for deficiencies, 
I say to the Senator that he and his friends had better put them- 
selves in harmony with the sentiment expressed by the democratic 
candidate for the Presidency in 1865, “ Live within your income.” 
I say to the Senator that he and his party who are now controlling 
the Executive Departments of this Government had better live 
within their appropriations, There will not be a willing Congress 
here at the next session to indulge and to look over and to excuse 
and to palliate extravagance in any De ent. Do not calculate 
on large deficiency bills being passed.. Live within your income, live 
within your appropriations; and I caution the Senator to advise his 
friends in advance that there must be no needless expenditure of the 

ublic money, expecting that it will be condoned by the democratic 
1 — of Representatives at the next session of Con 

Mr. President, the Senator says that the boasted promise of a re- 
duction of $40,000,000 has dwindled down to $29,000,000. Let me 
ask the Senate whose fault that is. Have not the House shown an 
anxiety to reduce to the full extent that they claimed they were 
able to reduce? Have they not continuously insisted that the Senate 
on the disagreement of the two Houses should yield and that the reduc- 
tion, which they proposed should be allowed? It ill becomes the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, who steadily resisted the demands of the House 
for economy, now to complain of the House because they have not 
fully redeemed their pledge of a year ago. They have done all in 
their power to redeem it; but they have been met and contested in 
every point; not a single appropriation bill has come from the House 
to the Senate but has encountered the fiercest opposition of the Sen- 
ator and his friends, If the wishes of the House had been complied 
with, every dollar which they proposed to curtail the public expend- 
itares would have been sa and it is a disingenuous argument 
now to say that the Honse has failed to redeem its promise to cut 
down the expense some $40,000,000 when that Senator and every Sen- 
ator on this floor knows that such was the wish and such was the 
effort of the democratic House of Representatives. 

I do not propose to follow the Senator from Minnesota in the various 
items of appropriations to whisk he has referred. That would be ut- 
so impossible in an impromptu speech following immediately the 
well prepared written speech of the Senator. I shallspeak of results 
therefore, and not of items of appropriation. But one of the items 
for which he complains there was no appropriation made was for the 
purpose of ee OSTAA to superintend the rebel archives, as they 
are called. I wish in reference to that to say that those archives 
have been in the possession of the Government several years. I do 
not know the exact period. There have been appropriations every 
session for sne pa te of arranging those archives, and I am told 
that they are all arran; and labeled and that every one of those 
papers can be obtained without difficulty and that the employment 
of those clerks was Sopy in aid of attorneys and others who desired 
to use those papers, and that the services of clerks, for whom the Sen- 
ate proposed to appropriate $6,000, were not needed for the public 
business of the country, but solely to aid men who had business pro- 
fessionally with those. papers. Certainly there has been sufficient 
length of time to have had every paper 5 alphabetically and 
labeled, and I am sure that that is the case. hy then does the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota complain that an appropriation of $6,000 to pay 
clerks for that service was struck out by the House of Representa- 
tives? Was it not proper that it should be done? The House of 
Representatives and its committees were vigilant and ascertained the 
fact that there was no necessity for such an appropriation, which 
would have been simply continuing in place persons who had been 
put there by political influence, persons whose services were not nec- 

for the interests of the country, I again repeat. That is one 
of the items of economy of which the Senator from Minnesota com- 
plains. The House deserves credit for the curtailment of all such ex- 
penditures of public money. 

Mr, SARGENT. I am sorry to prolong a political discussion; but 
I would like to call the Senator's attention to one fact, of which, 
perhaps, he is not aware, that shows the necessity of the appropria- 
tion. I presume if the House had known the fact they would not 
have resisted it. 

A few days ao I reported from the Committee on Naval Affairs a 
bill for the relief of David De Haven. The evidence seemed to be that 
his vessel had been recaptured by the United States and that the 
vessel never, with his consent at any rate, was in the rebel service 
and probably not in it at all. These seemed to be the facts, and de- 
siring to do him justice I so reported and also reported my views of 
the law. The views of the committee on the law being somewhat 
questioned, the result was a delay and the bill was not immediately 
acted upon. The discussion, however, called the attention of the 
Adjutant-General to the matter. He had clerks to do the duty then, 
which denial of appropriation now deprives him of. I received a 
commanication from him of a startling character, drawn from these 
reco; which I may state in a few words—— 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not care to have the Senator interrupt me 
in this way. 

Mr. SARGENT. Allow me to state the circumstance. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator from Minnesota declined to yield 


to interruptions in advance. I desire always to be courteous; but 1 


I do not care to have in in any h of mine 

Mr. SARGENT. I did not suppose the Senator was making a cam- 
paign speech or I would not have interposed. If the Senator will 
not yield, I will take my seat. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I was willing to hear a brief statement. 

Mr. SARGENT. I have only a few more words to say. 

Mr. KERNAN. The h on the other side was a great cam- 
paign speech and stopped all our work. ' 

. SARGENT. Perhaps. But I was sorry it was made, because 
it was interrupting business that I wanted to press; but I think that 
the fact I wish to state is interesting. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. The Senator can follow me. 

Mr. SARGENT. I do not want to follow you; but if the Senator 
does not want to hear me, I will surrender. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I prefer to go on. 

Mr. KERNAN. I want to go on with the bill we are trying to pass. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. It may be that it will be a little more con- 
venient for the Departments to have regular clerks in charge of these 
papers ; but clerks from their own Departments can have no difficul 
in ily procuring any of the papers which are already label 
If the Aadjatant General desires to have any of these papers, can he 
not detail any clerk of his own to go there and get any paper he de- 
sires, when every one, I am informed by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, is labeled and can easily be found ? 

So much for that. I will not follow the Senator through all the 
Bi ck srs but Isay generally that, in my opinion, the reduction 
of expenditures is not only wise and proper, but that it has been de- 
manded by the public judgment of the country. The people have 
been subjected to enormous taxation; they have paid a very large 
amount of taxes into the public Treasury. They have been doing it 
ever since the republican party came into power; and notwithstanding 
we have had peace for eleven years, taxation is still high and oppress- 
ive. Of course there have been some reductions since the termina- 
tion of the war, but the people now are less able to pay than for- 
merly. The continual drain which has been made on the resources 
of the people has rendered them less able to meet the demands of the 
Government on them, and they have decreed that there shall be re- 
trenchment and reform, They elected the majority of the present 
House of Representatives under the belief and with the expectation 
and desire that they would effectuate some reform in reference to the 
expenditures of the General Government. The democrats of the 
House met that demand. They have cut down, according to the 
Senator from Minnesota, the expenses over $29,000,000, and but for 
the resistance and opposition which they met in this Chamber they 
would have had that reduction some $10,000,000 more. 

Now, I say to my friend the Senator from Minnesota, that if the 
democratic party in the coming canvass succeed to power, if they 
succeed in elevating to the Presidency Mr. Tilden, of New York, it 
will be a tee to the country that the expenses of the Govern- 
ment will be further reduced. I have believed for years that we 
were paying from sixty to one hundred million dollars in taxes more 
than we ought to pay, and I have no question that the elevation of 
Mr. Tilden to the Presidency will insure a further reduction equal at 
least to that which has been made at the present session. 

I shall pass on and notice some other matters that were referred to 
by the Senator from Minnesota. He says that the democratic party 
has charged that there has been extravagance. I think the action of 
the House of Representatives in curtailing the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment in a single session $29,000,000 demonstrates the truth of that 
charge conclusively. I need not go into the particulars to establish 
that charge. I can furnish individual instances in which there has 
been extravagant use of the public money; but the general fact that 
a reduction has taken place of more than $29,000,000 at the present 
session fully establishes the correctness of the charge of extravagance 
which we have for years preferred against the republican party. 

The Senator from Minnesota says thatthe charge of extrav: ce has 
not been established and the charges of corruption have failed of proof. 
It is always unpleasant to prefer charges of corruption against men or 
against parties; but I may be allowed to say that there is a general 
impression in the country, and the facts elicited at the present session 
of Congress in my opinion justify the correctness of that conclusion, 
that there have been malversations in office amounting to corruption 
in every proper sense of the word. Sir, “corruption” is not limited to 
the mere fact of taking bribes. The use of the public money without 
authority of law and in violation of law, the use of the public mone: 
for the purpose of promoting individual interests or for partisan politi- 
cal purposes, is in every proper sense corruption in office. 

ell, sir, the investigations this session have shown that there has 
been defiance of law, use of money without authority of law and in 
contravention of law. A notable instance of that might be pointed 
out in the issuing of bonds in this District by the board of commis- 
sioners without authority of law. The records of this country abound 
with such instances. I do not say that they occur in every Depart- 
ment of the Government; but I say they have occurred in some of the 
Departments of the Government and have been brought to light by 
the investigations that have taken place. Why were not these inves- 
tigations instituted by our republican friends? They have been in 
power for fifteen years. They have had the control of the Senate 
and the control of the Honse of Representatives; and when com- 
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ese have been made and investigations have been ordered, how 
ve they resulted? Most usually in what has been termed the white- 


washing of the 18 70 accused. ey have revealed none of the cor- 
ruptions, none of the extravagances which have been ht to light 
at the first session of a democratic House of Representatives. d 


now, I has there not been misuse of the public money? I cannot 
refer to all the Departments of this Government in which there have 
been waste and extravagance; but let me call your attention to one 
Department only where the investigations of the House of Represent- 
atives show conclusively that there have been very great disregard of 
law and very great waste and extravagance in the use of the public 
money. Let me invite your attention to the Navy Department. 

I do not wish in any remarks which I make to say anything unkind 
of the 5 Navy. So far as I know that officer, he is a 
gentleman of c ter and integrity. I would be the last man to 
cast any imputation upon the Secretary. Unless I knew the fact that 
he was guilty of some willful malversation in office, I would 


refer no such c. inst him. I believe, however, that he has 
been „ of the Departmnens committed tò 


charge; and, by reason of that carelessness, by reason of that in- 
attention to the duties devolving x! him, especially in the super- 
vision of subordinates, that there been much waste of the pub- 
lic . What have we appropriated to the Navy Department? 
I need not go back to the beginning of the republican administration 
of the Government in 1861. I will take it only during the existence 
of the present Administration, for eight years. Our appropriations 
have averaged more than $20,000,000 a year for that time. I think 
acy have reached somewhere near $175,000,000 or $180,000,000 during 


Now, what is the condition of your Navy? With this lavish ex- 
penditure of money we ought to have had a navy able to compete 
with the proudest naval establishment in the world. But what is 
the condition of the Navy to-day? It is declared to be in a very in- 
ferior condition, unable to compete with the navies of several of the 
poe pe powers, Notwithstanding we have expended nearly $180,- 
000,000 since President Grant came into power, still we have an ineffl- 
cient Navy, one unable to protect our commerce in case of war, or to 
render very valuable service in case of collision with any foreign 2 vines 
I have looked somewhat into the report of the House Naval Com- 
mittee,and I desire to call attention now to the statement of Admiral 
Porter. He states the amount appropriated : 


officers 
ually. 
t to have 
ed 
nor have we 
This is the declaration of Admiral Porter in reference to the con- 
dition of the Navy. He goes on: 
N. taken is worth nothing, and the sooner the under- 
stends thal inet the better, wonld requiro a great stretch of eredality make 
eee eae is in the Te wir ya | hief Con- 


engagoin —_ in smooth water, any sea-going iron-clad vessel yet afloat, except pa 


a few of the latest type.” 
There is not a navy in the world that is notin advance of us as shi 
I, in common with the older officers of the service, feel an anxiety 
pander ggg bakes: stomped those who have te command fi 
into battle. upon at time to command the naval forces 
of the United States in case of hostilities, a tion which itis my ambition and 
end to succeed with such an incon- 


That is the condition of your Navy after the expenditure of from 
$180,000,000 to $200,000,000 since the present Administration came into 
power. Now has there been no waste of that money? Where has it 
gone? What has become of it? This report reveals to the American 
people some of the! some of the waste, some of the extravagance 
that has been practiced in that Department, Why, sir, men have sat 
at the door—I speak of course figuratively—of the Nav Department, 
men of influence with this Administration, and extorted from persons 
who desired contracts sums of money for their influence. I 
cannot name all the cases of that kind that have occurred ; but there 
is one firm that acknowledges according to this report to have re- 
ceived $300,000 for the influence which it with the Navy 


Department. I do not say that the Secretary of the Navy knew that 
those men were dng upon their friendship with him. Far 
from it. I am willing to believe that if the Secretary of the Navy 
had known that ies were selling their influence with the De 


ment and extorting large sums of money from persons having busi- 
ness with the De t he would have dism such men from 
his confidence. t the fact exists that those men had influence and 
that they 5 and thereby obtained contracts for their clients at 

ces, 

tion reveals the fact that Orville Grant, a brother of 
the President of the United States, possessing influence with this Ad- 
ministration, sold that influence and made considerable amounts of 


money 8 himself and obtained fat jobs for his employers. 
I cannot detail all the operations of this character. Now, whatever 
was paid to these men for their influence entered into the cost of the 
material which was furnished to the Navy. This Mr. Grant, paid for 
his influence, secured a contract for vessel-knees for a firm in Balti- 
more, and purchased them in my State, when citizens of my own 
State desired to obtain contracts to deliver vessel-knees for the Navy 
but could not obtain such contracts. He paid, I am informed, from 
$7 to $9 per knee, and they were deliv in New York and k- 
lyn, and paid for by the Government at the rate of $27 and $28 per knee. 

ese materials were not needed by the Department, and no one but 
Grant could obtain such a contract. 

But, Mr. President, part of the money appropriated to the Navy has 
gone for political purposes. It is well known that on the eve of every 
election a large number of persons not necessary for the service have 
2 PRTI in the navy-yards of 8 put there = e 

urposes alone, given employment, that their votes might be con- 
trolled. and the committee that investi naval ‘affairs declare 
that in their judgment there has been 1,000, 000 each election year 
wasted in the Navy Department for political purposes alone, not for 
advancing the public vee but for the purpose of assisting the re- 
aren party. I will some of the testimony on this point. 

e following is an extract from the examination of Constructor 
Webb, of the Kittery navy-yard, to be found on pages 53 and 54 of 
the testimony taken in reference the Kittery navy-yard by the House 
Naval Committee: 


Question. In the yards 
been located, is it within your knowledge that a contestof either political party has 
in any way interfered so as to determine anything about their selection f 


Answer. Not with me. 


P DEI EEE wee s 
I know the fact exists derived from the commandant of the 
Q. Did you ever know of a m to occur in the office of the commandant of 
6 cians of either New Hampshire or Maine 
were 
A. I was so informed by Commodore Pennock that such was the case. 
YF edly she eget aA VE Naa A a 

I was furnished with a list by the commodore of the station, which was ad- 
a) age $0 SA DY A RES, 
1 of men to be taken on for work? 

ly essa piang na he 
Q. Didn't it come to you first instance, and you refused to recognize any 
Wy ee a 
| He demand that it should have the sanction of some other authority 

I sent it back to where it came from, with word that it must be addressed to 
* Kod subsea entl no to =) h the commandant, did it! 

came to you 5 $ 

X The same addressed to the t came to me, 
Q. In that case did you exercise any discretion at all or just take them on in 
obedience to the order? 


| 


that I was not allowed any discretion in the matter, but simply 
to take the men and operate them to the best advantage for the interests of the 


On the same point Commodore Fairfax, whose testimony will be 
found on Bi gave the following testimony speaking of the 
e yard: 


of Mr. Hanscom in 

tadolent man aed Sai stenting to ie 
a en no’ 
big! denne There are — 


acquain with the books; instances of material ha 
ought to have been rejected. 


To show the extent to which this abuse was carried and that the pub- 
lic money was used for political purposes, I will cite the letter of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Construction, addressed to Commodore Nichols, 
United States Navy, commandant at the Boston navy-yard. The 
election was coming off, and the election of the republican candi- 
dates for Congress was desired by the Administration, and Hanscom 
wrote as follows: 
Private.) BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS., October B, 1874. 

My Dran Commopore: I wish — 5 requisitions for men to be 
pari enci co they mar be mate ax the Ist of November. 

fifty additional men has allowed from the Chelsea district, and I suppose 
some more will be required from Gooch's district. 

The administration desire the success of Gooch and Frost. 

Yours respectfully, 


I. HANSCOM. 
Commodore E. T. Nichols, U. S. N., j= 

It seems Constructor Hanscom had nothing to do but demand that 
men should be taken on just prior to an election, paid for a month or 
two, usually for the months of October and November, and discharged 
about the Ist of December; and it is shown by the tables that one 
thousand and fifty-nine men at the Boston navy-yard alone, just be- 
fore the election, were employed in the navy-yard in order that their 
votes might be controlled. 

The committee of the House of Representatives comes to the con- 
clusion that in this item alone, the employment of unnecessary labor 
for political p a million dollars bas been annually spent for 
several years past. That is what has become of your money. Cer- 
tainly there has been no proper application of the $180,000,000 or 
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8200, 000,000 that has been appropriated during the present Adminis- 
tration to sustain the Navy; but it has been w: in fat jobs and 
contracts and in expenditures for political purposes. When the peo- 
ple of the country are paying taxes to carry on the Government, have 
they no right to complain of such diversion of the public money im- 
properly used for the purpose of perpetuating the republican party 
in power? That a portion of the money which they have paid in 
should be used for such purposes isa just matter of cemplaint on the 
part of men of all political parties. 

I have not time to 9 with this entire report, or I could 
show that there have not only repeated violations of law, aris- 
ing more perhaps from negligence than from design, but that there 
has been a careless adminjstration of the Department, which has 
resulted in immense loss to the Government. 

The Senator from Minnesota says that there has been a diligent 
search for corruption and extray ce and that none have been 
found. I have pointed him to these instances, and if he would search 
these zope carefully and impartially he would find in every report 
upon affairs in the pannes submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives that a careless administration of the Departments, an 
unnecessary expenditure of money of the Government, of which the 
people justly have a right to complain, has been revealed. 

I do not like to pain of corruption. The Senator says there has 
been none found. Sir, have we not had a case pending here for 
months in this Senate? Do not the records of this body show the 
evidence that a high public officer, controlling immense patronage, 
occupying one of the highest positions in the American Government, 
has been brought to your bar and been put upon trial upon charges 
of that character? I would not pursue a falling man, and I only 
refer to this in reply to the declaration of the Senator from Minne- 
sota that there has been no corruption. I will not say that the Pres- 
ident of the United States has been compelled to dismiss a Private 
Secretary because of charges of this kind; I will not say that there 
has been to a certain extent a re-organization of the clerical force of 
the White House because of charges of this nature; but I will say 
that there have been prosecutions of public offenders who have de- 
frauded the revenues of the country; that a large number of men 
have been convicted for frauds on the public Treasury, and that much 
of the revenue of the country has by reason of frauds and corruption 
been diverted from the vaults of the Treasury. If you go to Milwau- 
kee, if you go to Indianapolis, if you go to Saint Louis, you will find 
that there has been the greatest possible fraud practiced upon the 
revenue of the country, and that for a long time there was not the 

ilance in guarding the revenues which proper administration ought 

ve insured. 

Then, Mr. President, it is a very significant fact that when a pros- 
ecution was commenced against these men some of the very men 
most efficient in ferreting out these frauds upon the revenue and 
bringing to condign punishment the men who had practiced the 
frau ave been dismissed from the public service; I will not say 
because of their vigilance in these matters. The public will make 
up their own opinions in reference to that. 

Mr. President, as I have no set speech I shall not be particular in 
reference to the topics which I introduce consecutively in my remarks ; 
and I shall at this point now call attention to a statement made by 
the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] not now in his seat, in regard 
to the figures snbmitted by Mr. Tilden in his letter of acceptance. I 
do it for the purpose of correcting an error made by the Senator from 
Ohio. While he was criticising and ery fr as best he could the 
inimitable letter of the democratic candidate for President, he took 
oceasion to represent that Governor Tilden had fallen into a 
error in reference to the amount of Federal taxes paid by the le 
in the last eleven years. The Senator stated that Governor Tilden 
had made a mistake of nearly $500,000,000, and he went into calcula- 
tions and submitted tables to establish that fact. If such astatement 
had been made by any ordinary Senator perhaps it might be unneces- 
1 be give it notice, but the statement was made by the chairman 
of the Finance Committee, Sener ing himself a high position in relation 
tothe question of the finances of the country. Therefore any error which 
he may impute to Governor Tilden unless contradicted may carry withit 
weight to the country. It is only because of that fact that I now 
deem it necessary to notice the remarks of the Senator from Ohio. My 
friend, the Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Earon,] the other day 
submitted estimates and statements to show that there was no error 
on the of Governor Tilden, and proved very conclusively from the 
expenditures of the General Government that the conclusions of Gov- 
ernor Tilden were right, and that the conclusions of the Senator from 
Ohio were erroneous. 1 shall take it upon another basis. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio said : 


In another clause, which I will not trouble you to read in full, Governor Tilden 
vane taxes of the last eleven years reach the gigantic sum of $4,500,- 
showed last in to another statement, that 
erroneous. He has fallen denn tb, 


that was totall 
000,000 or $200,000,000 below the democratic 
you, that was collected from all 


vi 
to 


; but the whole amonnt, as I showed 


sources, was 000, and one hundred and sixty-odd millions of this was for 
the premium on sold, which was a source of revenue used to pay off the pre- 
mium on Deducting one sum from the other leaves about 
84,000, 000, 000; and now Governor Tilden, on a simple fact that might be solved b; 
raised at $4,500,000,000, 


reference to a 3 document, states the amount that was 
or a mistake of 8500, 000, 000. 


That is the statement of the Senator from Ohio. He ought to have 
been, in my judgment, a little more careful in his declaration that 
there was an error in the statement of Governor Tilden, because he 


has himself fallen into a vei ee blunder in representing that 
there was an error of $500,000,000 on the part of Governor Tilden. 
He admits that there was collected from all sources $4,192,633,000, 
and. that one hundred and sixty-odd millions of this was for the 
premium on gold sold and 84,000, 000, 000 from taxes; and he supple- 
ments a table at the end of his speech showing the amount derived 
from customs, which are payable in gold, during the eleven years. 
He 7 the total amount derived from customs at $1,973,589, 2 
ai shows that there was $167,037,384.39 premium upon the gol 

80) 


The statement of Governor Tilden was made ated 
sis, and when he stated that there had been 84, 500, 
taxes he meant of course in currency, and did not mean in The 
Senator from Ohio, from the manner in which he placed his state- 
ment, evidently designed to keep out of view that this premium on 
gold sold was derived from taxation; that it waa gold paid by tax- 
ation which was sold and realized the premium of $167,037,384.39, 
That is as much a part of the taxes as anything else, and when added 
to the $4,000,000,000, which the Senator admits, would make the sum 
$4,167,037,384.39. That was the premium on the gold actually sold, 
not upon the amount collected. You collected $1,973,589,621.26 in 
gold, and sold less, I suppose, than eight hundred millions of that 
amount and realized upon it over $167,000,000. If you calculate the 
premium on the residue of the gold that was paid for customs at the 
same rates annually that was paid for the gold sold, you will find 
that the ae which would have been realized, added to the 
$4,167,037,384.39 admitted to have been received from taxes, will 
reach the sum mentioned by Governor Tilden. So that the Senator 
from Ohio, himself occupying a very high position, rose in his place 
here and c the democratic candidate for President with a gross 
error amounting to $500,000,000, and from the simplest calculation 
you find the mistake is attributed to himself and not to Governor Til- 
den. In 1866, one of the which the Senator in his state- 
ment, you only realized from customs $179,046,601.58, and yet the 
premium on the sales of Es that year were 838,083, 055.68. 

If the Senator from Ohio had gone into a careful calculation and 
ascertained the amount of taxes actually paid and added the BS 
mium on gold received from customs, he would have found that 
there was no error in the statement of Governor Tilden, and would 
not have been at fault in his calculations. 

I deemed it proper to make this statement, because I knew the im- 
portance that would be attached to a statement made by the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. Knowing that that statement was 
erroneous, not by design I admit, but because the Senator himself had 
not gone into a proper investigation of this subject, I felt that it was 
due to the democratic candidate for President that in this Senate 
Chamber, on the very theater where he had been charged with an 
error amounting to five hundred millions, the correction should be 
made. The statement of the Senator from Ohio has been corrected 
upon a different basis by the Senator from Connecticut in his speech 
the other day, but I have chosen to make the correction upon the 
basis which I have brought before the Senate in order to show that 
either by an examination of the expenditures or by an examination 
of the money actually paid into the from taxation there 
was no error in the statement of Governor Tilden, but that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio was himself mistaken. 

Mr.SARGENT. I ask the Senator from Delaware to yield to allow 
me to move that the Senate take a recess at five o’clock until half 


a currency ba- 
000,000 pe in 


past seven o’clock this evening. 
Mr. SAULSBURY. Very well. 
RECESS. 


Mr. SARGENT. I move that at five o’clock the Senate take a re- 
cess until half seven this evening. 

Mr. ANTHONY. There ought to be an executive session some time 
this evening. I am afraid we shall not get a quorum here to-night. 

Mr. EATON. We can have an executive session at half past seven, 
when we first meet. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The difficulty is there will be nobody here. 

Mr. SARGENT. Then there will not be anybody to prevent action. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I shall not interfere with the Senator who has 
charge of the pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro The Senator from California moves 
that the Senate take a recess at five o’clock until half past seven 
o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. GEORGE M. 
ADAMS, its Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. No. 1594) making appropriations for 
the consular and diplomatic service of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1877, and for other pur 

The message also announced that the House passed a concurent 
resolution for the printing of one thousand extra copies of the report 
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of the Superintendent of Coast Survey for the year a 30, 
1874, and for the printing of the same namber of copies of his report 
for the year ending June 30, 1875, for distribution by the Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey. 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


Mr. SARGENT. Will the Senator from Delaware allow me, as it 
is nearly five o’clock, to ask unanimous consent to present a report 
from a committee of conference? It will probably take but a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SARGENT. With the consent of the Senator from Delaware, 
I ask unanimous consent, without displacing the business before the 
Fate; p> eg a conference report. 

The SIDENT pro The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SARGENT submitted the following report: 

The com: of conference on the votes of the two Houses on the 


mittee 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 1 


the consular and the Government for the $ June 
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That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 16, 51,77, 
1 . 108. 


88 
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3 73, 78, 79, 84, 85, 86, £8, 90, 92, 
104, 111, 113, 115, 116, 117, 119, and 121. 
That the House recede from its di t to the 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out of said amend- 
meat Portu Greece, Denmark, Ecuador, Colombia, and Bolivia,” 
and strike out “one hun and insert “fifty-two,” and strike ont “five thou- 
sand ” and “five hundred,” and the Senate to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its amendment num 18, and agree to the same, 
with an amendment as follows: 

Add as anew 


to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out one — > 


and to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont of said amend- 

ment Swatow;“ and the Senate to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 58 and 59, and agree to 
h where the amendments occur, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of said paragraph insert the following: 

“Cork, Dublin, Prescott, Port ating pte onl (Canada East,) Barbadoes, Fort 
Erie, Leeds, Dundee, Toronto, ton, Halifax, St. John's, (New Bruns- 
wick,) Kingston, (J. . Coaticook, Nassau, (New Providence, Cardiff, Port 

(Mauritius,) Bermuda, Quebec.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 63, 
and to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out VIadivostock;“ 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 74, 

and to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out Goderich, Wind- 

sor, (Canad Malta,” and restore Windsor,” (Nova Scotia) and the Senateagree 
© same. 


Thatthe House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 75, and 
23 the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out Nantes and La 
Alien makane pa Sa ir eee ARNI A 8 
That the House recede from bees, ane amendment numbered 76, an 
follo 


to the same, with an amendment as ws: Strike out “ Port Mahon, Valen- 
;” and the Senate to the same. 

That the House e from its disagreement to the amendment numbered £80, and 
to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out Santa Crus; and 

Senate to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered £9, and 
saros to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out Maranham; and 

Senate a the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 99, and 


agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out of said amendment 
i ask Poe tang ower and insert “ forty-two thousand six hundred; and the Senate 
agree same. : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 102, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “six” and insert 
“five; " and the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 106, 
and agree to the 2 with an amendment as follows: Strike out and thirty-one 

usA “and fifteen thousand,” and strike out one hundred 
and p” and the Senate agree to the same. ; 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 109, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “seven hun- 
dred” and insert one thousand; and the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its ment to amendment numbered 110, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “nine” and in- 
sert two ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 112, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “four” and in- 
sert “two ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its 7 ent to the amendment numbered 114, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out ten“ and in- 
sert nine, and in line 2, page 9, of the bill, strike out thousand and insert 
“five hun and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 11 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out two thousan 
six” and insert “three thousand one; and Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 120, 
and to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont one hundred” 
and insert “seventy;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 122, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

Insert as a new 3 

For compensation of such diplomatic and consular officers heretofore compen- 
sated by salaries for whose salaries no 9 is made by this act such 


amount 2s shall be n to their es as fixed by law until they shall 
CCC tis a tance Bonk to thea Vy the 


Daorong ot ie and fas De Nato Slowed b law for transit from their respecti: 
posts to laces of residence, $23,000, or 69 anach thereof ae may be nectsenry.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


CHAS. FOSTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I suggest to the Senator from California that he 
explain the — 795 

SaRG The proposition was made to the Senate conferees 

by the House conferees to exactly divide the money difference be- 

tween the two Houses upon the diplomatic portion of the bill, and 

also upon the consular portion of the bill. The Senate conferees took 

some time to consult over that proposition and consider it, to ascer- 

tain how the bill could be arranged, in order to see if it could be ar- 


for | ranged without absolute injury to the public service. As a result of 


the conference, on getting the best light they could, they assented to 
the proposition, and that is the financial aspect of the bill. One-half 
the rence between the two Houses on the diplomatic portion of 
the bill was $82,750. Under the best advice we could get we have 
proportioned that reduction and provided for it by making no ap- 
[setae for the missions to Portugal, Switzerland, Bolivia, Ecua- 

or, Colombia, Paruguay and Uruguay, which are one, Greece, and 
Denmark, and by cutting down the contingent expenses $25,000, and 
a certain item in the bill meg to chargés d’affaires $20,250. This 
makes a total reduction of $107,750; but we have added chargés d’af- 
faires in Portugal, Switzerland, Greece, Denmark, and Paraguay and 
Uruguay, being five of the most important missions which are not 
provided for, at an expense of $25,000, which, deducted from $107,750, 
makes the exact one-half of the difference between the two Houses 
on that portion of the bill, $82,750. 

On the consular part of the bill, one-half of the difference between 
the two Houses was $125,318. We have left unappropriated for by 
this bill the following consulates: Swatow, Southamptom, Vladi- 
vostock, Malta, Oporto, Santa Cruz, Port Said, Nantes, La Rochelle, 
Port Mahon, Valencia, Stettin, Maranham, Cyprus, Bucharest, Venice, 
Milan, Galoon, Turk’s Island, Hakodadi, Goderich and Windsor, Can- 
ada West. This makes twenty-two consulates which are unprovided 
for and left out of the bill, no appropriation being made for them 
whatever. The House made a reduction of between and forty. 
We have taken eighteen of those that they left out, and instead of 
the others we have taken four which we considered could be better 
dispensed with or turned into feed consulates than the ones they de- 
44000 5 In addition to this, we cut down for consular clerks, 

000 ; for interpreters, $1,500; for loss by exchange, $38,000; con- 
tingent expenses, $16,850; two items relating to the Spanish com- 
mission, in the te, $1,000; rents of prisons, $2,000; for keep- 
ers of prisons, ; and for the relief of American seamen, $25,000, 
leaving that item in the bill $75,000. The expenses for this purpose 
this year were $63,000, and three years ago $131,000. The average is 
about $100,000 a year. During this year, if there is no storm or 
disaster of a far-reaching character, as there was three years ago, the 
Department may get through with 875,000, and perhaps a little less. 
We added, under the necessity of the ill, about $300 for minor items, 
which I will not explain; and this makes the amount a little more 
than one-half the difference between the two Houses. 

By this ay ries: we have conceded no principle insisted upon 
by the Senate. e offices retained are retained at the salaries here- 
tofore allowed by law. Where there is no consolidation of offices we 
have not legislated in any degree in this bill. We have simply left 
certain pe of the service unprovided for which we thought could 
be so left with the least injury to the service. 

If any Senator bas any question to ask with reference to the report 
Ishall be happy to give information, but I do not wish to take up 
further time. 

Mr. McMILLAN. May I ask the Senator what was done with the 
mission to Sweden and Denmark? 

Mr. SARGENT. Denmark has a chargé daffaires. Sweden and 
Norway remain as they were. 

Mr. INGALLS. Has any change been made in the mission at San- 
tiago de Chili, South America? 

Mr. SARGENT. No; Chili and Pern remain as they were. 

Mr. INGALLS. Do the salaries remain unchanged 

Mr. SARGENT. They are just the same. I ask for the vote on the 
adoption of the report. 

r. MORRILL. I desire to ask the Senator from California a ques- 
tion. I should like to know how much is the amount of saving by 
abolishing the services of ministers to Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay, and substituting e és. 

Mr. SARGENT. At Paraguay and Uruguay there is a ving. of 
$10,000, and the salaries at the other three countries mentioned by 
the Senator are $7,500 each. That in the aggregato is $32,500. For 
Paraguay and U; ay there is a chargé d’affaires, $5,000 ; and I be- 
lieve that ig the only one which the Senator mentions where there is 
a 7 d'affaires. 

Mr. MORRILL. Is there any sum appropriated for the return of 
these ministers ? a yeas 

Mr. SARGENT. Les, sir. 
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Mr. MORRILL. How much? 

Mr. SARGENT. I shonld have mentioned that. There is $25,000 
appropriated for that purpose, an addition which the House con- 
cedes. 


Mr. MORRILL. Then in footing it up howisit? Have we a loss 
or profit in the transaction ? 

Mr.SARGENT. You meen is there a saving? 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes, 

Mr.SARGENT. We have a saving, if that can be called a saving 
which omits to appropriate for a service established by law. We 
have a saving in that there is not so much money taken out of the 
Treasury. If you ask me whether I think it is judicious, I say no. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If you do not eat your breakfast you save it. 

Mr. SARGENT. Exactly; as the Senator suggests, if you do not 
eat your breakfast you save it. i 

Mr. MORRILL. When you deduct the cost of chargés d’affaires 
for these places and the amount of $25,000 ae ge to get the 
ministers home from what would have been their salaries, I do not 
understand that there is any saving at all. 

Mr. HOWE. Is the consular force increased in those countries 
from which the ministers are withdrawn? 

Mr. SARGENT. Ac 6 d’affaires is put in each of the five fol- 
lowing places: Portugal, Switzerland, Greece, Denmark, and Para- 
guay and Urnguay, they being one. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Those are $5,000. 

Mr. WEST. What are the other missions abolished for which there 
are no chargés d’affaires ? 

Mr. SARGENT. Bolivia, Ecuador, and Colombia. I think it must 
be admitted that the Senate conferees have done pretty well under 
wey hard circumstances. 

r. ANTHONY. Iask the Senator from California if any estimate 
has been made of the Joss which our revenue will suffer by the dis- 
continuance of these consulates ? 

Mr. SARGENT. I see the force of the question, but necessarily the 
amount is onlyspeculative. It is a consideration which I have urged 
on the floor, and for weeks I have urged it before the committee of 
conference, 

Mr. ANTHONY. I venture the prediction, and I do not think my 
friend from California will differ with me, that for every dollar that 
we have saved in abolishing the consulates at commercial ports the 
revenue will suffer $10 every year. : 

Mr. SARGENT, I quite with the Senator. I should like 
this thing, however, to be understood, and it is probably understood 
by the Senate, that with reference to quite a number of consulates 
which are abolished the result will be to take more money out of the 
Treasury than the amount of salary saved, because there is 
put a feed consul in every one of those places. If the fees be $1,700 
and the consul receives a salary of $1,500, under the new arrange- 
ment he would get the $1,700 fees, That was the uniform policy fora 
number of years, but it was changed to asalaryin most cases. Instead 
of allowing the consuls to have the fees as before that time, they were 
paid a salary. It was said that years the consul at Liverpool 
got $50,000 a year in fees. He was cut down to a salary of $6,000, 
and the rest went into the Treasury. The result is that there has 
been a deal of income from these sources. That amount of 
revenue will be decreased necessarily, because I think the average 
fees of the consulates abolished will be more than the salaries which 
they have received. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Then the probability is, if the protection of the 
revenue necessitates the appointment ef consuls at those places, 
whom the President has a right to appoint with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate without any action on the of the House, and 
they should be appointed under the general law to be paid by fees, 
those fees will be more than the salaries they receive now. 

Mr. SARGENT. In many of the cases that is likely to be so. Of 
course the current of trade shifts. One year a consulate may be im- 
portant and the consul may take a great many fees, and another year 
tLore may be some shifting. I should like to say that t discrimi- 
nation was used in omitting consulates. I have had the advice of the 
Department; of course they are not satisfied with the bill and Ido 
not wish to misrepresent them as saying that they are satisfied with 
it. I am not satisfied with it; but under that good advice those 
which conld be best spared have been 2 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I should like to ask the Senator in respect of the 
consulates for the salaries of which appropriations are omitted, is 
there any provision in the bill which authorizes consuls at those 
places upon fees? 

Mr. SARGENT. No, sir; they rely upon the general law for that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is there a general law? 

Mr. SARGENT, So I understood. I am so informed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Or does it stand on the Constitution ? 

Mr. SARGENT. The Constitution relates to the diplomatic serv- 
ice. There is no doubt of the power, however, to appoint consuls to 
receive fees under the general law. That question I asked and it 
was answered to me in the affirmative by high authority. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like tosee the general law to which my 
friend refers. 

Mr. SARGENT. I have not looked it up. 

nel EDMUNDS. We can look it up while this report is being 
printed. t d F: 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the honorable Senator 
whether this bill, being simply a failure to provide the amount of 
salary, the consuls at the consulates for which appropriations are not 
made may not hereafter have a claim, assuming that they remain 
there and perform their duties as consuls, to the amount of their sal- 
aries as now fixed by law. i 

Mr. SARGENT, No; because we have provided in the bill that 
notice shall at once be given and they shall receive pay for a certain 
length of time and their transit home. That we have guarded. 

r. EDMUNDS. I think as this matter involves a great deal to 
the public service of the country we ought to take time enongh to 
consider it. There is evidently no hurry. The two Houses do not 
want to go home. We have staid so long that it is better to stay and 
do the business understandingly; and to understand the exact - 
7 of this question which has been so well explained by my frieud, 
I think the report had better be printed. 

Mr. ALLISON. It can be printed by nine o’clock this evening. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It may be. We ought not to be in a hurry. We 
are = by the year and we are here protecting the interests of the 

ple. 

Pis SARGENT. I should like to make a suggestion. I understand 
it is very difficult to keep a quorum in the House. v 
Mr. EDMUNDS. But we ought to have that respect for the House 
to suppose that it is full all the time. I want to see what the state 
5 the law is, and for the time being I object to the consideration of 

the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont objects 
to the present consideration of the report. 

THE RECESS. 

Mr. WEST. As this subject is now laid over, I beg to make a sng- 
gestion. I understood a short time ago that a motion was made and 
carried that the Senate take a recess until half past seven o'clock. I 
beg to say that that perhaps is ill-advised. There is very little pros- 
pect of getting a quorum here to-night for any action, and we shall 
not make any progress. The Senate is at the end of a long and la- 
borious week, and to press anything to-night will be impracticable. 
I suggest that the motion had better be reconsidered. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I hope that the motion to reconsider will not 
prevail, It seems to me we have got far along with the business, 
and I understand if we apply ourselves diligently we may adjourn 
this Congress on Monday or Tuesday; and we ought to do so if we 


can. 

Mr. WEST. Very likely we may. I make the motion, however. 
I find I am supported by my friend from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN] and others. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
recess was ordered. 

Mr. WINDOM. I hope the motion will not be reconsidered; and 
if the Senator will allow me, I will give my reason very briefly. The 
House is now acting on the conference report on the legislative bill. 
The bill will require a great deal of time to enroll; and unless we 
act upon it to-night it will delay us one or two days next week. If 
we do not take a recess I think it means at least one or two days 
longer next week. If we act on the legislative bill to-night it may 
possibly be ready for signature on Monday. 

Mr. WEST. I have elicited enough expression of opinion to satisfy 
me that probably it is not well to press the motion. 

Mr. MORRILL. Withdraw it. 3 

Mr. WINDOM. We may be able to pass the legislative bill to-night. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Lou cannot ps any appropriations here to-night. 

Mr. WEST. The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations is 
in favor of a session this evening, and therefore I withdraw the 
proposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SAULSBURY ] has the floor, and may continue his remarks. 

Mr. SARGENT, I suggest that it be considered five o'clock. 

Mr. WEST. “ Make it so,” as the sailors say. 

Mr. SARGENT. We will “make it so.” 

Mr. GORDON. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the state of the matter? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. It is proposed that the Senate take 
its recess at this time, it being within a few minutes of five o'clock. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is not five o'clock yet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware has the 
floor and will p 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMs, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the joint resolution 
(S. R. No. 24) providing for the postponement of the publication of 
the Army Regulations. 

The m also announced that the House insisted on its amend- 
ment to the bill (S. No. 842) authorizing the commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to remove the jail on Jndiciary Square to grounds 
near to the Washington Asylum for the use of the District, di 
to by the Senate, agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. W. S. HOLMAN of Indiana, Mr. CAs EY YounG of Tennessee, 
and Mr. KIMBALL of Wisconsin managers at the conferencs on its 
part. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
also announced that the S er pro tempore of the 


The message 
House had 4 the following enrolled bills; and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. No. 846) to punish the counterfeiting of trade-mark goods 
and the sale or ing in counterfeit trade-mark goods; 

A bill (S. No. 852) for the relief of Elisha E. Rice; 

A bill (S. No. 944) for the relief of Gilderoy M. Hardy; 

A bill (8. No, 990) to remove the political disabilities of Reuben 
Davis, o METS ; 

A bill (8. No. 1021) allowing the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
to any the mails in their new iron steamships ; 

A bill (8. No. 1036) to provide for the printing and distribution of 


the reports of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the years 1874 and | free 


1875; 
A bill (H. R. No. 1089 


ting a pension to Thomas I. Fox, late 
a private of Company C, 


-second Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 


unteers ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1713) for the relief of Berthold Loewenthal, of 
Chicago, Illinois; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 2271) to increase the pension of Mrs. Hannah W. 
Sumner, widow of Major-General Edwin V. Sumner. 

A bill (H. R. No. 3209) to authorize the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to receive lands in payment of judgments to eastern band of 
Cherokee Indians; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3359) making appropriations for the payment of 
claims reported allowed by the commissioners of claims under the act 
of Con; of March 3, 1871, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3374) for the relief of E. Eastman, late 
lieutenant-colonel Second Regiment Wisconsin Cavalry Volunteers ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2 the relief of James W. Harvey and James 
Livesey, of the firm of Harvey & Livesey, of Wisconsin; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3678) to change the name of the pleasure-yacht 
Lydia to that of Sylph; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 3022) making 3 for the construction, 
repair, 3 and completion of certain public works on riv- 
ers and harbors, and for other purposes, 

PRINTING OF IMPEACHMENT REPORT. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Perhaps the Senator from Delaware will give way 
to allow me to call up the bill which I called up this morning, but it 
was not then 5 1 75 The bill came from the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I will do that, if it will not interfere with my 
proceeding with my remarks this evening. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The bill was taken up this morning, but it was 
not in print. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask my friend 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hope my friend will not interrupt, because I 
have only two minutes. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. No. 1042) to provide for the publication of 
the report of the impeachment trial of William W. Belknap. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that 5,000 addi- 
tional copies of the report of the impeachment trial of William W. 
Belknap > printed, of which 1,500 copies shall be for the use of the 
Senate, 3,000 copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 350 
copies for the use of the managers, and 200 copies for the use of the 
respondent’s counsel; and appropriates the sum of $5,030, or so much 
thereof as may be ni , for the execution of the work. 

The bill was reported to the Bonser ardan to be engrossed for a 
third aot read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I move to take up the other bill in regard to 
printing, which also had to go over for the same reason. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion, subject to objection. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill (8. No, 1041) to provide for 8 


the report of the engineers on the reclamation of the alluvial basin of 
the 3 i River, 
The P DENT tempore. Is there objection to the present 


consideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Lobject. It is a perfectly useless appropriation 
of 8 the other was. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Rhode Island 
move to proceed to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HONY. I asked to take up both bills, and I thought there 
was no objection. 

Mr. ISON. It is five o'clock, I think. 

Mr. ANTHONY. This bill is very necessary. We cannot do the 
printing without the appropriation. I move to take up the bill. 

The question being put, were on a division—ayes 20, noes 13; 
no quorum voting. 

The PRESID tempore. The hour of five o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate takes a recess until half past seven o'clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Senate re-assembled at half past seven o’clock p. m. 

The PRESIDENT pro re. e Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
SAULSBURY ] is entitled to the floor on the bill (H. R. No. 612) to carry 
into etfect a conyention hetween the United States of America and 
His Majesty the King of the Hawajian Islands, 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS TO SOLDIERS. 


Mr. LOGAN. 1 dislike to disturb the Senator, but I desire to make 
a conference report. It will take but a moment. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I yield toa conference report. 

Mr. SARGENT. With the understanding that it is by common con- 
sent and not to disturb the pending business, I shall make no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of course, I do not desire to disturb the pending 
business; but this matter will take but a moment. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 1516) to regulate the iasue of arti- 
ficial limbs to disabled soldiers, seamen, and others, having met, after a full and 

conference have agreed to recommend, and do recommend, to their respective 
Houses as follows: 
. the first and second amendments of the Senate, as fol- 

Ws: 


In line 1 strike out ” and insert “ officer, soldier, seaman, and marine.” 
In line 5, after “ app! „insert or commutation therefor as provided and 


limited by existing laws.” 
viso added to the end of the bill with an amend- 


The House concurs alsoin the 
ment of the word “ not between the words“ shall“ and “be” in the first 


line; so that it will read: “That this act shall not be subject to the proviso of an 
act entitled ‘ An act to increase pensions,’ approved June 18, 1874.” 
JOHN A. LOGAN, 
J. B. GORDON, 
NEWTON BOOTH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. INGALLS. Let that lie over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas objects 
to the present consideration of the report. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMs, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. No. 257 1) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1877, and for other purposes. 


THE HAWAIIAN TREATY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 612) to carry into effect a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and His Majesty the King of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, there are some other matters to 
which I wish to refer before I close my remarks. The Senator from 
Minnesota this morning complained and predicted that the economy 
exhibited on the part of the House of Representatives and the dem- 
ocratic in cutting down the expenses of the Government and 
in the curtailment of the appropriations made for the next fiscal year 
would greatly embarrass the Government. He predicted that all the 
1 would be embarrassed by reason of the economy which 
had been exhibited by the House of Representatives. Now, sir, I 
predict exactly the contrary. It is not surprising that the Senator 
and his party who during the last ten or fifteen years have rioted in 
extravagance and have created offices and made places not n 
for the public service in order that their friends might have employ- 
ment and be paid out of the public Treasury; it is no wonder that 
the Senator and his party, accustomed to this extravagance, may fail 
to see how the Departments can get along with a curtailment of the 
expenditures. They niay apprehend that a small reduction of the 
clerical force in the Departments will cause embarrassment; but any 
one who has had occasion to go through all the Departments of the 
Government cannot have failed to notice that in every Department 
there seems to be a great excess in the number of the employés about 
the De ents. You can scarcely pae throngh one of them but 
your eye will fall upon a number of idle men, paid at Government 
expense, walking leisurely through the Department apparently hav- 
ing nothing to do. When I have gone through these Departments, 
through the Treasury paiding through the Patent Office, through 
the Post-Office, and through all the Departments, I have noticed very 
frequently a large number of such persons that were the employés 
of the Government, It may occasion the employés retained a little 
more labor, but none of them will be so taxed by the duties of the 
positions which they hold as to find them burdensome and none so 
taxed, I venture the prediction, that they will be ready to give them 
up on account of the labor imposed upon them. 

I am sorry that any man who has empioyment has to give it np; 1 
like to see every person making an honest living for himself; but if 
there are employés in the service of the Government whose services are 
not necessary to the public, they ought to be dismissed; and I appre- 
hend that, in the honest Judgment of such employés, while they may 
reluctantly have to part with their places, they cannot say that in- 

ustice has been done them. The Government will get along, all the 
partments will get along with the appropriations that are made 
this year. I know it has n customary to have a large number of 
employés and clerks, and at one time some of them not only drew 
the regular pay allotted to them, but additional pay besides. Only a 
fow years ago, nnder theadministration in the Treasury Department 
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of the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. BOUTWELL, ja sum 
ainounting to $22,000 annually over and above the regular pay of the 
clerks was placed at the disposal of the honorable Senator, whom I 
see in his seat, and he distributed that in excess of the regular pay to 
a few of the clerks in his Department. That has been cut off. At- 
tention was called to it. I myself introduced a resolution calling on the 
Secretary of the Treasury for a statement of the amounts which had 
been paid in excess of the regular salaries, and I had the return here 
at the very last or preceding session of Congress. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. To what does the Senator from Delaware refer? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I refer to a sum of $22,000 that was distribu- 
ted to clerks in the Treasury Department during the honorable Sen- 
ator’s administration. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars? 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not know about the $500. I know it was 
$22,000 at least. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Does not the honorable Senator know that it 
was by . specific appropriation made by Congress for the specific 


urpose 
pi Mr. SAULSBURY. I do not dispute that. I was not charging 
that the Secretary of the Treasury unlawfully or without authority 
of law made any such distribution. I was only complaining that, in 
excess of the regular salaries of clerks, at one time such become 
the extravagance under republican rule that under the administra- 
tion of the honorable Senator of the Treasury Department—— 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Will the Senator—— .. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Not just now. I will make my statement and 
then I will hear any explanation the Senator has to make, I was not 
complaining that the then honorable Secretary of the Treasury, the 
now honorable Senator from Massachusetts, had unlawfully paid to 
any clerk in his Department anything without the authority of law; 
but I was stating as an instance of republican extravagance that the 
clerks in the Treasury Department, or at least a select few who were 
getting good salaries, none of them perhaps under $1,800, some of 
them as high as $2,500, if my recollection serves me, were paid in ad- 
dition to their regular salaries by an rit ace placed at the dis- 
posal and distributed by the Secretary of the Treasury. I was com- 
plaining of the extravagance of the republican party, not complaining 
that the honorable Senator while Secretary of the Treasury had ap- 
propriated money without warrant of law. 

After an indulgence in such extravagance, after every Department 
had been filled to overflowing with clerks and employés, after they 
had been paid most liberal salaries and then in addition to that a 
bonus, sometimes as aoe a thousand dollars, it is no wonder that 
the honorable Senator from Minnesota and his political associates on 
the other side of this Chamber, should now apprehend that the cur- 
tailment of a few hundred clerks in the Departments of the Govern- 
ment and a curtailment of the expenditures of these Departments 
will cause some embarrassment. But, sir, you will tind no embar- 
rassment. The Government will go on and the Departments will 
still be run at much less expense and, I predict, fully as efficiently as 
they have been run heretofore. 

The honorable Senator from Minnesota this morning proclaimed 
that the investigations which have been going on will not work in- 
jary or damage to his party. It may be that the American people 

ave become so accustomed to wrong, so accustomed to fraud, so ac- 
customed 3 soaccustomed to waste under the adminis- 
tration of the republican party that they may fail to be aroused by 
those investigations; but I apprehend the Senator will be disap- 
tarp in hisexpectation and desire. When the people of this broad 
and find revealed by the investigations of a democratic House of 
Representatives the frauds that have been practiced, the loose ad- 
ministration of the Departments that has beén praeced, the ex- 
travagance and waste that have been practiced by the republican 
party, I shall be very much surprised if they do not express at the 
polls condemnation of all such practices. 

We have told them in the past that such was the condition of af- 
fairs, but we had no mode of proving it to their satisfaction. We 
were not in power in the House of Representatives or in the Sen- 
ate. We could institute no investigations, and when investigations 
were demanded and awarded, those investigations failed to reach 
down to the bottom facts and to ex in their full deformity the 
wrongs that were being perpetrated upon the people of the country, 
But now, when a democratic House has thoroughly investigated these 
matters and exposed them to view, I greatly misapprehend the peo- 
ple of this country if they do not put the seal of their condemnation 
upon the party that hes tolerated and covered up such wrongs. 
> The honorable Senator has forgotten the 5 into the 
Freedman’s Bank located right in view of the presidential mansion, 
an institution that was got up by republicans, the especial friends of 
the wards of the nation, and which has resulted in a loss to the poor 
unfortunate blacks who trusted their friends to an amount of more 
than $1,000,000 saved ont of their scanty earnings. I leave to 
read from the report of the investigating committee what I consider 
about the best description of the manner in which these poor negroes 
have been treated by their professed friends. I find the committee's 
condemnation stated in such forcible language that I shall take oc- 
easion to read it. After giving the history of the institntion, the 
manner in which it was got up and in which it was managed and the 


losses which the poor colored people had sustained, the report goes 
on to say: 

And now taking a retrospective glance over the events of the last ten years, in 
which this Freedman’s Bank looms up conspicuously, we are led to believe 
no race or kindred among all the generations of men have so thoroughly sounded 
the depths of the phil hy expressed in the prayer, save me from my friends, as 
those persons lately held in slavery at the South, a people over whom more croc- 
odile tears have been shed, on whom more imposition practiced, and for whom less 
real sympathy felt by their professed friends, than any other known to history—a 
people almost literally stabbed under tho fifth rib with a hug and the salutation, 
„How is it with thee to-day, my brother!“ In regard to this bank, the grossest 
deception wos practiced upon them. They were told it was a Government institu- 
tion, and its solvency and safety guaranteed by the United States. Missionaries, 
of whom the chief was Alvord, perambulated the South, mixing religion, politics, 
education, and teaching the blacks how to toil and to save," and then trust thoir 
hard-earned savings to Alvord and his associates to invest for them, not until. bow- 
ever, they had levied toll for their services in bestowing such inestimable benefits, 
and for their disinterested labors and sacrifices. 

This Mr. Alvord was the president of the institution, one of the 
political friends of the Senator from Minnesota. These poor colored 

ple were deceived in reference to the character of the institution, 
and their scanty earnings were gathered up and placed in the bank 
under his disposal. Some seventy thousand of the depositors in that 
bank have been cheated out of more than a million of dollars, Our 
republican friends were in power; they ought to have investigated and 
known what was going on in that institution, They had chartered 
the bank, it was run by theiy friends, and they ought to have inves- 
tigated it and exposed and stopped the wrongs perpetrated on the 
colored people ; but where has been the investigation into its affairs 
8 disclosing the whole character of that institution until 
a democratic House of Representatives brought it to light? True it 
was known that the institution had failed; trne it was known that 
the money of the colored people in that institution had been lost; but 
the true facts of the case were never revealed until they were ex- 
posed by the democratic House of Representatives, 

I have said before and I say now that in my honest judgment the 
democracy are the true friends of the colored people, and I do not say 
it because I want them to vote the democratic ticket. Let them vote 
as they please, but the democrats of the country have always treated 
them properly and are ready to defend them against the impositions 
and wrongs that are practiced upon them by theirrepublican friends, 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to call attention to another subject. I 
want to know of my republican friends if the revelations made in the 
investigation of our foreign affairs has not shown that some of your 
representatives abroad have not been wanting in that elevated char- 
acter which has heretofore distinguished onr diplomatic and consular 
service. Take your late minister to England. How did he conduct 
himself as the representative of this aed country? 

We know something of his history before he went to England. Ho 
had some military reputation, not very enviable, it is true. He had 
also some legislative reputation. It has been said, whether true or 
not I do not know, that he made a very considerable amount of money 
when he was a member of the other House of Congress by u- 
lation in the article of whisky upon which he was legislating. I do 
not know whether that is true or not. But I do know something of 
his public history as an embassador from this country to the court 
of St. James. The report which I hold in my hand shows that he 
became connected with, if not a speculator in, stocks which were 
pact upon the foreign market aud enhanced in marketable value 

cause of his connection with them, and that the people of the coun- 
try to which he was accredited were cheated out of millions paid for 
such stocks. Every American must feel humiliated when he remem- 
bers that a foreign minister representing the great American pent 
at one of the first courts in the world so far forgot the dignity of his 
country, so far forgot the duty which he owed to the people he repre- 
sented abroad as to become connected with speculative schemes 
which resulted in the robbery of millions from the people of Great 
Britain. Why was he not recalled? I ask why was not that man 
brought home? Why was the honor of this country permitted to 
suffer and our fair reputation to be tarnished by the conduct of our 
minister at one of the first courts of the world? He was by this in- 
vestigation dragged from his position and compelled to return and 
answer imputations against his conduct. By the investigation of the 
democratic party the turpitude of his action was revealed, and it was 
only then that he was dismissed, In other instances the character of 
some of our foreign representatives has been far below the true stand- 
ard. They will readily suggest themselves, and need not now be cited. 
A odie mean to say that we have not had some honorable ministers 
ab: ; I do not mean to say that there have not been and are not 
now in the Cabinet of the United States men of high tone, men of 
elevated character. 

But what I desire to say is this, that at times during the existence 
of the present Administration there have been men surrounding the 
President, men in official position, even in Cabinet positions, who 
have not that elevated tone of character which men in 


those positions onght to have. The same is true of some of the minis- 
125 and other agents that have represented our couutry in foreign 
nds, 

If the character of the American people were judged by some of 
our high officials, I fear we should command but little respect at home 
or abroad. Happily those high in official life and station are not al- 
ways the exponents of public or private morality. We are not tobe 
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judged by the men whom fortuitous circumstances for a time have 

laced in power and by whose action we have been too often humil- 
lated if not disgraced. The average American sentiment is of a 
higher tone than that exhibited by many of our public men, espe- 
cially many of those who owe their prominence and official positions 
to the present Administration, which in appointments to place has been 
governed more by a desire to promote the wishes of party or personal 
5 5 0 than to secure the services of efficient, faithful, and honest 
vilici 

For years there have been complaints of our whole civil service, 
Incompetent and dishonest men have found their way to place and 
too often been retained long after their corruptions and inofficienc 
were more than suspected by a discriminating public. Private friend- 
ships and party attachments have been more potential with the Ad- 
ministration than the public good, and fewer men have been dismissed 
for infidelity to trust than supposed infidelity to their chief and the 
republican party. That stern integrity an 
the performance of duty formerly exacted of subordinates and offi- 
cials by all administrations have not been demanded by President 
Grant and the men who have shaped and controlled his Administra- 
tion. The consequence has .been loose administration of govern- 
ment, wasteful expenditure of the public moncy, frauds upon the 
reyenue, and a general disregard of the public interest, necessitating 
the continuance of oppressive taxation upon the people. 

The necessity for reform has been seen and admitted by many good 
men in the republican party, but they have been unable to secure it. 
The temerity of those who have attempted to bring it abont has been 
panna by Executive displeasure and the disapproval of the party. 

not thisso? Trumbull and Schurz and Fenton in this Chamber 
raised their voices in opposition to corruption and dishonesty in 
officials, and they fell into disfavor. Bristow sought to protect the 
revenue and punish the frauds committed upon the Treasury, but 
ot and the men who aided him in the effort have retired to the 
shade. 

Reform in the party has been promised just before every election, 
but reform has not come. The thieves are stronger than the honest 
men, and silence and submission have become a necessity to republi- 
cans who are unwilling to fall into disfavor in the party. The fact 
is the party is unable to reform itself, and if reform and improve- 
ment in the management of public affairs shall ever take p it 
must be brought about by the democratic party. There must be a 
change in the administrators of Government before any decided or 
healthy improvement can be secured. A continuance of the republi- 
can party in power would postpone indefinitely purity in the admin- 
istration of Government. A mere Srema $ of republican rulers wonld 
accomplish but little. Mr. Hayes, if elected, would inherit all the 
vices of the present administration; and, however honest his p è 
however strong his desire to effectuate reform, he would be unable 
to secure it. The ship of state needs not only a new helmsman but 
a new crew. She must be cleansed, remanned, and put upon a new 
tact. The haven of prosperity will never be reached in any other 
way. 

Every interest of the country demands a change of administration, 
a thorough, a radical change. The party in power has lived for itself. 
It has pan to continue its own existence and disregarded alike the 
wishes and interests of the country. The consequence has been re- 
oe in material wealth and prosperity, depression in business, 
failure in enterprise, loss of capital, less demand for labor, reduction 
of wages, dismissal of workingmen from employment, and want and 
starvation in many families. A change in the management of public 
affairs or still greater distress and ruin must come. The alternative 
is presented to the American people of a change of administration 


that will secure honest government and economy in the expenditures 
7 one money, ins reduction in taxation and prosperity in 
us 


ess, or of acontinuation of that policy and practice which have 
brought distress upon the country and the wolf to our doors. 

In the nominee of the democratic party—a practical reformer, whose 
life accords with his profession—in his letter of acceptance and the 
platform upon which he stands we offer to the country an assurance 
of an honest purpose to reform the administration of Government and 
restore prosperity to the country. His election would at once inspire 
confidence and hope, revive industry in every branch of business, and 
bring gladness an d joy to every panes of our common country. 

Mr. WEST and Mr. NORWOOD rose. 

Mr. WEST. As I do not care to occupy the attention of the Sen- 
ate, I will give way to the Senator from Georgi 

Mr. NORWOOD. I do not care to occupy the attention of the Sen- 
ate upon this bill. If any members of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions desire to make their conference py oie will yield. f under- 
stand that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Wrxpo{ } desires to make 
a conference ae on the legislative bill. 

Mr, SARG L insist upon the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California in- 


sists on the lar order, which is the Hawaiian bill. 
Mr. NORWOOD. I suppose I may yield the floor to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 


Mr. WINDOM. I desire to 2 the report of the committee of 
conference on the legislative, „ appropriation bill. 

Mr. SARGENT. Will this displace the regular order ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not unless by unanimous consent. 


unswerving fidelity in | PY 


Mr. SARGENT. I am willing that the report shall be made by 
unanimous consent, with the understanding thatit does not displace 
the business before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the report 


being made upon those conditions f 
Mr. SARGENT. Subject to call. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Subject to call? The Chair hears 
no objection. 
LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WINDOMu. I present the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill makin 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses o 
the Government, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the report, and was interrnpted 


Mr. McDONALD. I suggest that the substance of this report be 

stated by the chairman, rather than that we shall have the entire re- 

port It will not be very intelligible to most Senators after it 
read, 


is 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We had better have a little timo to look it over first. 

Mr. McDONALD. We might almost as well have the multiplica- 
tion table before us as have this statement read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The printed report is on our table, and by taking 
a little time every Senator can understand it, except the mere minn- 
tis, which the Senator from Minnesota can explain when it comes up 
for action. I do not propose to have it acted upon at this moment 
until I understand it, 

Mr. WINDOM. Does the Senator from Vermont prefer to have it 
laid over? 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I have no objection to its being read. I have 
nothing to say to that. 

Mr. WINDOM. Unless the reading can be waived altogether, it 
had better proceed. If there be no objection, perhaps the reading of 
it can be dispensed with and the report be taken up fifteen or twenty 
minutes hence. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It ought to be read some time. 

Mr. WINDOM. Then it had better be read now. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the reading of the report, but was inter- 
rupted by 

Me. PADDOCK. Is it an essential parliamentary requirement that 
this report shall be read? 

The PRESIDENT pro The Senator from Vermont has in- 
sisted on it. That point has been raised before. 

Mr. PADDOCK, (to Mr. EDMUNDS.) Do you insist on the reading 
of the report? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do. I will never consent to vote on a confer- 
ence report that has not been read. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Here is a bill that has been passed to and fro 
between these two Houses for two months and been before twenty or 
twenty-five conference committees, and it seems to me it ought to be 
understood by this time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is so much the more reason for 8 by 
the rules and knowing what sort of product has been produced by 
this kind of labor. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The more conference committees, then the more 
necessity for 8 

Mr. EDMUNDS. idedly. 

Mr. PADDOCK. That is a new rule, then. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Tho reading will proceed. 

Tho nosey 8 proceeded with the reading of the report, but was 
interru 

Mr. EATON, Is it in order to move to dispense with the further 


reading! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion has been made and 
several Senators objected to it. Some of the Senators who objected 
are out. * 

Mr. EATON. Is the motion in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. EATON, I make the motion. 

Mr. ALLISON. Half an hour will complete the reading. 

Mr. EATON. My motion is in order. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It will have to be read at some time. 

Mr. WINDOM. I think we shall save time by going on with the 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Connecticut 
moves that the further reading be dispensed with. ‘ 

Mr. WINDOM. Ian satisfied thero will be timo saved by going on. 

Several Senators. “Go on.” 

Mr. KERNAN. Those who require the reading ought to stay and 
listen. 

Mr. WINDOM. I do not desire to have it read myself. 

Mr. EATON. Very well; let the reading go on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading will go on. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the report, 
which is as follows: 

Loe perry a snd Ring earch ge. ae 7g pepsin es two Houses on the 
amondments of tho Senate to the bill pf, No, 2571) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive. and jadicial expenses of the Government for the year 
ending Juno 30, 1877, and for other purposes, having met, after full aud free cog- 
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terenon have agreed to recommend ,and do recommend, to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That tho Senate recede from its amendments numbered 70, 72, 73, 76, 175, 177, 178, 
181, 182, 205, 215, 419, 443, 444, 445, 446, 400, 519, 545, 553, 554, 550, 577. 581, 590, 591, 592, 
625, 632, 643, 708, 709, 710, 721, 722, 163, 764, 766, 776, 810, 812, 


4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 23, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
37, 38, 30, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 54, 55, 56, 


60, 71, 78, 79, 80, 133, 198, 100 141, 142, 143, 157, 159, 


21 
£ 
8 
2 


761, 762, 765 767, 708, 769, 770, 
„811, 842, 913, 914, 917, 918, 919, 920, 936, 937, 938, 940, 941) and 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered I. and 

ree to the same, with an amendment as follows: After the word “appropri p 
whacs it occurs the second time in the enacting clause of the bill, insert in full 
compensation; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recodo from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 21, 
and a to tho same, with an amendment as follows: Striko out, in lino 10, pago 
Lot the bill, the words ‘‘two hundred and twenty and insert in lieu thereof “five 
bundred ;” and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recedo from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 51, 
and agreo to the same, with an amendment as follows: After the word “ session,” 
lino 6, pago got the bill, insert (“which words during tho session” as used 
act shall be held to mean four months ;”) and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to tho amendment numbered 52, 
and agree to the samo, with an amendment as follows; Strikeout “ four thousand“ 
ee insert in lieu thereof “two thousand eight hundred ;" and the Senate agree to 

© samo, 

That the House recede from its t to the amendment numberoil 53, 
aud agree to the — with an amendment as follows: Strike out “ sixty-six thou- 
sand nine hundred an ee * and insert in liou thereof tho following: .“ sev- 
enty thonsand cight hun and two;” and thé Senate azroo to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont thirtoen.“ an 
insort in lien thereof“ thirty-sevon;” and the Senate agree to tho same. 

That the Honso recede from its di ent to tho amendment numbered 67, 
and agree to tho same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “twenty-cight’ 
anil insert “fifty-two; ” and tho Senate to the same, 

That tho House recedo from its disagreement to the amendment nambered 74, 
and agree to tho samo, with an amendment as follows: Strike out therefrom the 
word “four” and insert“ ono ;" and tho Senate to the same. 

That tho House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 75, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Striko out “eight” and in- 
sert six; and the Senate agreo to the same. 

That tho House recede from its di tto the amendment numbered 77, 
and agree to the samo, with anamendment as follows: Strike out the words“ forty- 
eight thonsand and and insert in lieu thereof “thirty-three thousand and 
seven ;” and the Senate to the same. è 

That the House recede its disagreement to the amendments numbered 81 to 
136, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended 38 substitute tho following: 

“For compensation of o clerks, messengers, and others receiving an 
annual salary in the service of the House of Representatives, namely: Clork of the 
House of Re utatives, 1 compensation as disbursing oflicer of the con- 
tingent fand, $4,500, and for hire of horses and wagons for tho use of the Clerk's 
office, $600; and the Clerk of the Houso of Representatives is anthorizod and di- 
rected to sign, during the recess of Con; er tho first session and until the 
first day of the second , the certificates for the monthly compensation of 
Members and Delegates in Congress, which certificates shall be in the form now 
in use, and shall have the like forco and effect as is given to the certificate of the 
Speaker; Chief Clerk and journal clerk, two reading clerks, tally clerk, five in all, 
at $2,500 each; disbursing clerk, file clerk, printing and bill clerk, and enrolling 
clerk, four in all, at $2,250 each; for assistant to Chief Clerk, assistant to 
clerk, resolution and petition clerk, ret gf clerk, superintendent of document- 
room, index clerk, and librarian, seven in all, at $2,000 each; distributing clerk, 
$1,800; for stationery clerk, $1,500; one document clerk and ono upholstererand lock- 
smith, $1,440 each; ono chief messenger in the office of the Clerk of the House and 
one messenger assisting librarian, at $1,449 each; book-keepor and four clerks, at 
$1,600 each; ono i $1,440; and two assistant x7 coma at 51.200 each; and 
all engineers and others who are engaged in heating and ventilating the Houso shall 
bo subject to tho orders of and in all respects under the direction of the Door- 


ator, $400; for 
the Committeo of Ways and Means, $1,200; C 
ations, $2,500; m r to the Committee on Appropriations, $1,200; olor! 
Committee of Claims, $2,000; clerk to the Committee on Public Lands, $2,000; clerk 
to tho Committee on War Claims, $2,000; clerk to Speaker's tablo, $1,800; private 
secretary to the Speaker, $1,800; Sergeant-at-Arms of the Honse of Representa- 
tives, $4,000; for one horse and wagon for his use, $500; clerk to tho Sergoant-at- 
Arma, $2,100; paying teller for the Sergeant-at-Arins, $2,000 ; messenger to tho Ser- 
eee $1,200; Doorkeepor, $2,500; assistant doorkeeper, $2,000; clerk for 

Sagi $1,200; janitor, $1,200; Postmaster, $2,500; first assistant postmaster, 
$2000; four messengers, at $1,000 each; eight during the session, at $600 each; 
70 of the House, $900; five official reporters of the proceedings and debates 
of House, at $5,000 each; two stenographers for committees, $5,000 each, and 
this shall be in lieu of all other compensation for such services in reporting and 
transcribing the proceedings of each and all of said committecs; snperintendent of 
the folding-room, $2,000; three clerks in the folding-room, one at $1,800, and two at 
$1,200; one folder in the N lee ag Ree su tendent and chief 
in the di t $1,800 each ; t file clerk, $1,400; ei 

; gers, at $1,000; four laborers under the su 
folding-room to handle books, at $720 per annum each ; seven laborers, at $720 each; 
ten laborers, during the session, at the rate of $720 each yo annum, $2,400; one la- 
borer. at $600; one laborer. (Henry Douglas.) at $840; and for one female attendant 
in ladies’ retiring-room, $600; making, in all, the sum of $196,420.” 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 137, and agree to the text 
proposed to be stricken out, with an amendment as follows: Insert after the word 
oo Sis 3977 6, page 5; of the bill, the following: at a compensation not exceeding 

200 eac! 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 144, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

Add at the end of the paragraph the following: 

“To pay outstanding indebtedness incurred by the committees of the House prior 
to Juns 50, 1876, $3,000, fo be disbursed by the Clerk of the House.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 


That the House recode from its disa; t to the amendment numbered 145, 
and agree to tho same, with an amendment as follows: 

In licu of the first paragraph of said amendmont insert the following: 

“ For compensation of the Public Printer, at the rate of $3,600 per annum, and of 
the clerks and employés in his office, $12.900: Provided, That the term ‘Public 
Printer’ as employed in that part of the act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of tho Government for the current, fiscal year which repeals all laws pro- 
viding for the election or appointment of Publio Printer shall be construed as cm- 
bracing that officer whethor known as ional Printer or Public Printer.“ 

And tho Senate agroe to tho same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 146 
n and agree to tho same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of tho amended ph substitute the following: p 

Fox com ion of tho librarian $4.000; and for fifteen assistant librarians, 
two at $2,250 each, one at $2,000, four at $1,000 each, two at 5 l. 40 each, two at$t.250 
cach, two at $1,200 rach, ono at $1,000, and one at §900 per annum; in all, $26,649.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 7 

That tho House recodo from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 156 
and 158, api agroe to the same, with amendments as follow: In liou of “nine” and 
“fourteen” insert respectively “seven and twelve;“ and the Senate agree to 


the samo. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 160, and agree to the text 
proposed to bo stricken out, with an amendment as follows: Add at the end of the 
paragraph the following: “Provided, That not exceeding $600 of the foregoing ap- 

ropriation may be applied in payment for fuel used during the fiscal year ending 
nno 30, 1878; and the House agreo to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 168, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out twenty-one” 
and insert “ fifteen ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Houso recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 173, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows; Strike out “ three handred 
ae twenty“ and insert in lieu thereof “two hundred ;" and the Senate agree to 

6 samo. 

That tho House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 174 
and agreo to the samo, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “eight thou 
and four” and insert in lieu thereof "seven thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
four; and the Senate agree to the same. : 

‘That the House recede from its tto the amendment numbered 176, 
and agroo to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont four“ and in- 
sort “ two," and strike out “twenty-eight hundred and eighty” and insert “ four- 
teen hundred and forty;" and the Ponato agreo to the samo. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 183, 
and agree to tho same, with au amendment as follows: Strike out “two thousand" 
and insert “eighteen hundred ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “thirteen” an 
insert “twelve,” and strike ont eight and insert “seven,” and after the word 
“hundred” insert ‘fifty ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Houso recede from its disagréement to the amendment numbered 1 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of “four” 
“three;” and tho Sonate a; to the samo. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 186 
to 202, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows : 

In lion of the two raphs amended substitate the following: 

“For compensation of the Secretary of State, 88,000; three Assistant Secretaries 
of State, at $3,500 oach; for chief clerk, $2,500; twelve clerks of class four; five 
clerks of class three; ten clerks of class one; and thirteen clerks at $900 each ; one 
m ; one assistant messenger; one superintendent of the watch, at $1,000 ; 
six watchmen; twelve laborers; chief engineer, who shall be a machinist, 81, 200; 
one assistant engineer, $1,000; four firemen, at $720 cach; 1 char women, at 
$180 cach; and a conductor for tho clevator, at 8720; in all $99,220. 

For tivo chiefs of Bureaus and one „ at $2,100 each, $12,600." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 203 
to 207, both inclnsive. and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

Substituto in lieu of the amended h the following: 

For proof-reading and pa the laws and documents for the various 

i es and 6 of the same, 62.500; for station- 


ery, furniture, fixtures, and 34,000; for books and maps, $2,000; for extra 
clerk hire and copying, $2,500; $11,000,” 
d the Senato to the same. 


That tho House recedo from its disagreement to tho amendments numbered 208 
to 212, both inclusive, and 7. to the samo, with an amendment as follows: 

Substituto for the amended paragraph tho following: 

“For 5 expenses, namcly: For fnel, $10,000; for lights, $3,000; for re- 

$2,000; for caro and subsistence of horses and repairs of kda et peie 

2 and ‘or miscellaneous items, not included in tho forogoing, $3,125; in 

And tho Senate agreo to the same. 

That tho House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 
216, with an amendment striking out the following on line £, page 14, of the bill: 
“For purchase of official postage-stamps, $20,000;" and the Senato agree to the 


same. 
That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 217 
to 241, both inclusive, with an amendment as follows: 
Substitute for the amended paragraph the following: 
the Secretary of the are: $8,000; 
at $4,500 each; chief clerk and ex oficio 


sistant chiefs 000 each; twenty-three. clerks of class four; two 
disbursing clerks, at $2,500 each; stenographer to the Secretary, $2,000; nineteen 
clerks of class ; teen clerks of class two; eleven clerks of class one; 
twenty female clerks, at each; eight messengers, and twenty-eight laborers; 


ks, $ 

one captain of the watch, $1,200; one engineer, $1,400; one assistant engineer, 
$1,000; one machinist ie B watch: 
men, at $720 each, and, additional to twoof said watchm 
watchmen. each firemen, 


at $720 each; seventy: 


d the Senate agree to the same. 
the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 242 
to 251, both inclusive, and agreo to the same, an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended insert the following : 

“And the of the Treasury ia hereby di to consolidate the division 
of loans and the division of currency into one division; and all work now done in 
either division shall be done in the consolidated division, with the following em- 

loyés, namely: One chief of division, at $2,500; two assistant chiefs of di m, at 
fe i00 each; ten clerks of class four, and additional pay to three fourth-class clerks, 
namely, receiving clerks of bonds and two book-keopers, $100 each: six clerks of 
class threo; threo clerks of class two; four clerks of class one; thirty-five clerks, 
at $900 cach; six messengers at $840 each; six laborers, at $720 each; and six la- 
borers, at $2.25 per day each; in all, 888, 685.50.“ 
Aud the Senate agrve to the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 


to 259, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follo 

In lien of the amended 3 insert the following : 

8 ising Architect.—In the construction branch of the Treasury: For pape 
vising Architect, $4,500; chief clerk, $2,250; photographer, $2,250; one principal 

rk ot $2,000; ono clerk of class four; two clerks of class three; two clerks of 

one; one clerk, at $900; and one messenger; in all, $20,140." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 260 
to 268, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amentled paragraph substitute the following: 

“ First Comptroller of the Treasury.—For First Comptroller of the Treasury, $5,000; 
2 comptroller, $2,700; four chiefs of division, at $2,100 each ; four clerks of 
class four ; ten clerks of class three ; eight clerks of class two; four clerks of class 
one; Six clerks, at $900 cach; one messenger; and three laborers; in all, $63,700." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 269 
to 278, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended ph substitute the following: 

0 8 6 the For Second Comptroller of the 
er, $2,700 ; five chiefs of division, at $2,100 each ; five cler] 


w8: 


$5,000 ; deputy compt: 

of class four; twelve clerks of class three ; thirteen clerks of class two; eight clerks 

he igi nine clerks, at $900 each ; one messenger; and three laborers; in all, 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 279 
to 286, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the amended paragraph substitute the following : 

Commissioner of Oustoms.—For Commissioner of Customs, $4.000 ; deputy com- 
missione”, $2,250; two chiefs of division, at $2,100 cach; two clerks of ane four; 
five clerks of class three; ten clerks of class two; nine clerks, of class one; one 


messenger; and one laborer; in all, $48,410.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 3 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 287 
to 298, both inclusive, and agree to the with an amendment as follows: 


same, an 

In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 

“First Auditor —For the First Auditor of the Treasury, $3,600; deputy auditor, 
$2.250; four chiefs of division, at $2,000 each ; two clerks of class four; six clerks 
of class three; seven clerks of class two; eleven clerks of class one; one messen- 
ger; and two laborers ; in all, $52,330; and for tho division of loans, namely: Three 
clerks of class four; three clerks of class three; two clerks of class two; and two 
clerks of class one; in all, $15,400.” 

‘And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 299 
to 308, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended h substitute the follo g 

“Second Auditor. For md Auditor, $3,600; deputy auditor, $2,250; five chiefs 
of division, at $2,000 ; six clerks of e four; twenty-eight clerks of class 
three; sixty clerks of class two; thirty-tive clerks of class one; one messenger ; 
and eight laborers; in all, $201,050." 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

‘That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 309 
to 317, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended eee eee substitute tho following : 

“Third Auditor.—For Third Auditor, $3,600; deputy auditor, $2,250; five chiefs 
of division, at $2,000 each; six clerks of class four; fifteen clerks of class three; 
sixty clerks of class two; thirty-five clerks of class ono; five clerks, at $900 cach ; 
one messenger; four laborers; and one char-woman, at $480; in all, $185,350." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 318 
to 325, both inclusive, and agree to tho same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended ph substitute the following: 

“Fourth Auditor.—For the Fourth Auditor, $3,600; deputy auditor, $2,250; three 
chiefs of division, at $2,000 each; two clerks of class four; sixteen clerks of class 
three; nine clerks of class two; nine clerks of class one; five clerks, at $900 each; 
one messenger; and two laborers ; in all, $71,230.” ` 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 326 
to 333, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended h substitute the following: 

“Fifth Auditor—Yor the Fi Auditor, $3,600; deputy auditor, $2,250; two 
chiefs of division, at $2,000 each ; two clerks of class four ; clerks of class three; 
five clerks of class two; six clerks of class one; three clerks, at 8000 each; one 
3 and one laborer ; in all, $41,510." 

And e Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its ment to the amendments numbered 334 
to 344, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended paragraph substitate the following: 

“Anditor of the eee or ad 2 3 compensation of the 
Auditor of the wedge gts the Post-Office Department, $3,600 ; deputy auditor, 
$4,250; eight chiefs of division, at $2,000 each; seven clerks of class bur and, ad- 
ditional to one clerk as disbursing clerk, $200 ; fifty two clerks of class three ; sixty- 
tive clerks of class two; thirt, clerks of class one; one messenger; and nine- 
teen laborers; eighteen — fia of money-orders, $18,000; also fifteen female as- 
porters oE mane orders, at each; in all, $298,070." 

W 0 n. 


In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the gaan, h 
“ Treasurer.—For f the Treasurer of the United States, $6,000; as- 
sistant treasurer, $3,600; cashier, $3,600; assistant cashier. 
$2,500 ; five chiefs of division, at $2,500 each; one princi 


; seven N and twenty-six 


currency, namely, for fm we $3,500 ; two principal tellers and one princi- 
each; one assistant book-keeper, $2,400; and two assist- 


em 
Hex the Senate 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 376 
to ne both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 
“ Register of the Treasury.—For compensation of the Register of the Treasury, 


$4,000; assistant register, 82.250; six clorks of class four; seven clerks of class 
turee; ten clerks of class two; eight clerks of class one; six copyista, at $900 


each; one messenger and three laborers; in all, $60,250; and for the division of 
loans, namely, five chiefs of division, at $2,000 each; clerks of class four; 
eight clerks of class three; three clerks of class two; four clerks of class one; 
sixty-seven p and counters, at $900 cach; four messengers and four labor- 
bed Be ch „ And the office of deputy register of the Treasury is hereby 


roller of the Currency, $5,000; deputy 
$2,200 


$900 each: three messengers, 
all, $102,820; and for 
ba apy of the national currency, namely, one superintendent, at $2,000; one teller 
and one 


book-keeper, 
9 ‘nt $000 each; and one messenger; in all, $22,340, 


the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House 8 from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 408 


Commissioner of ô, 
$6,000; one e commissioner, $3,200; two heads of division, at 82 500 each ; five 


heads of division, at $2,250 each; one stenographer, $1,800; twenty-five clerks of 

class four; thirty clerks of class three; forty clerks of class two; cighteen clerks 

e at 8000 each; four messengers ; in all, 
‘And the Senate to the same. 


agree 

That the House recede from its d ent to the amendment numbered 420, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out all after the 
word packages in line 25, page 21 of the bill, to the close of the paragraph; and 
the Senate to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 42 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out nine hund 
and twenty“ and insert eight hundred; and the Senate to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the ent numbered 423, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out eight hun- 
dred” and insert“ four hundred and seventy-five ; ™ and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 429, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out July“ and in- 
sert“ 8 and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ement to the amendment numbered 431 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “thirty” and 
insert “twenty;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 432, and to the text 
roposed to be stricken out, amended as follows: After the word “of,” in suid text, 
5 “not exceeding,” and after the word day,“ the last word in said text, add 
“in the discretion of the Secretary of the 710 Aoa in lines 12 and 13, page 23 
of the bill, strike out “the 30th day of June next” and insert ten days from the 

passage of this act; and the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 433 
and 434, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

Tn lien of the amended Paragraph substitute the following : 

“ Light-House Board.—Yor chief clerk of the Light-House Board, $2,400; two 
clerks of class four; two clerks of class three; one clerk of class two; one clerk 
of class one; one clerk, at $900; one messenger; and one laborer; in all, $14,260." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 435 
to 442, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 

“Bureau of Statistics —For the officer in charge of the Bureau of Statistics, 
$2,400; chief clerk, $2,000; five clerks of class four; six clerks of class three; six 
clerks of class two; four clerks of class one ; five copyists, at $900 each ; one mes- 
senger; one laborer; and one char-woman, at $480; in all, $42,740. And for the nd- 
ditional duties imposed upon the Burean of Statistics b y tho legislation of the sec- 
ond session of the Forty-third Congress, the sum of $12,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby eee to be expended, under the direction of 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, in payment of the services of experts, and for other 
eggnog Sim nditures connected with the collection of facts relative to the inter- 
nal and ign commerce of the United States.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its d tto the amendment numbered 447, 
and to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

Strike out the amended text and the sum proposed to be iuserted and insert as a 
separate section at the end of the bill the following: ` 

Spo. —. That the Secretaries respectively of the Departments of State, Treas- 
ury, War, Navy, and Interior and the Attorncy-Gencral are authorized to make 
requisitions upon the Postmaster-General for the necessary amount of postage- 
stamps for the nse of their Departments not exceeding the amount stated in the 
estimates submitted to Congress; and upon presentation of proper vouchers there- 
for at the Treasury, the amount thereof shall be credited to the appropriation for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the same fiscal year. 

And the Senate agree to the same. : 

That the House recede from ifs disagreement to the amendment numbered 448, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of “ three thousand 
insert two thousand five hundred ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its ent to the amendment numbered 449, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of “six” insert 
“five;" and the Senate a; to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 451 
pte as to the same, with au amendment as follows: In lieu of 4,000“ inso 
“3,400; and the Senate a; to the same, 

That the House recede from its d ent to the amendment numbered 452, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In Huu of “six” insert 
“five;" and the Senate to the same, 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 453, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of ten“ insert 
“nine;” and the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 45 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of “15,000” inser 
12.500; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede its di ent to the amendment numbered 455, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of “ 15,000" insert 
12.500; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 456, 
and agree to the same, with an amendmentas tollows: In lieu of 20“ insert * 15;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 459, 
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and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out of said amend- 
ment the words two hundred ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 462 
and 463, and agree to the same, with an amendment substituting-in each case for 
the amount proposed two thousand eight hundred ;" and the agree to the 
same. ` 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 464, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out eight and in- 
sert “six ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 465 
and 466, and agree to the same, with an amendment substituting in each case for 
the amount proposed two thousand four hundred ;” and the Senate agree to the 


the er a map “two hundred and fifty ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 470, 
and agree to the same, with an amendm ent as follows: e out two“ where 
e the second time and insert in lieu thereof “one ;” and the Senate agree to 

je same. A 

That the House recede from its disag reement to the amendment numbered 
and 9 te to the same, with an amendment as follows: “ Strike ont fifty thousan 
nine hundred and eighty" and insert “forty-eight thousand five hundred and 
tbirty;“ and the Senate a, to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 502, 
and agree to the same, with anamendment as follows: Strike out “ five” and insert 
in lieu thereof “two ;" and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered w 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “ five th 
one and insert four thousand two;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its di to the amendment numbered 517, 
with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words proposed, and strike out, in 
lines 10 and 11, page 29 of the bill, the following words: “assistant fractional-cur- 
rency clerk” and “ dollars ;” and the Senate agree to the eame. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 520 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “forty t 
and twenty“ and insert “thirty-nine thousand five hundred and fifty ;" and the 


Senate a to the same. 
t to the amendment numbered ee 
with an amendment as follows: Strike out “ fifteen” an 
Hand Bios a cena ga ike out seven“ and insert two;” and the Senate agree to 

é same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 547, and agree to the text 
oe. ami to be stricken out, amended as follows; In lieu of “June ™ insert Sep- 

after the word“ tinne insert from said date,” and strike out 
I rapie Arizona, and insert Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and the Senate agree 
10 same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 548, and 
fn raadon sanie, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont all after the word 
8 where it occurs the second time, to the close of the ph, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “ $1,000; one clerk, $450; 5 $100; one 
assistant messenger, $180; and two watchmen, at 8180 each; in all, 2, 300; and 
“That the House t 

t 


and agree 


, $350; one watchman, $150; in all, $980;” and the pasadena to the same. 
the H from its disagreementto the amendment numbered 551, 
and sa the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out in line 19of said 
amendment the following: sufficient to make ;” and the Senate to the same. 
‘That the House recede from its ent to the amendment numbered 557, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “ sev- 
enteen thousand threo" and insert in lieu thereof “ sixteen thousand nine;“ and 

25 r to the same. 
at the 


sistant assayer, assistant coiner, and — melter and refiner, at $2,000 each ; 
cashier, $2,500; chief clerk, i book-keeper and deposit clerk, at $1,800 each ; 
weigh clerk, $2,000; and two clerks, at $1,600 each; in all, $36,050.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 571, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “ fifty" and in- 
sert “twenty ;" and the Senate agree tu the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 578, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out twenty-five 
thousand seven“ and insert in lieu thereof “ twenty-four thousand nine ;” the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 579, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out three hundred 
et in lieu thereof two hundred and seventy-flve; and the Sonate agree 
to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 580, and agree to strike 
out all after the word *‘ dollars,” in line 26, page 32 of the bill, down to the close of 
the pe Rey uo OUAS ATE T BO ASSN, 

That the ouse recede from its disagrecment to the amendments numbered 582 
both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 

“ Mint at Carson, Nevada.—For salary of tendent, $3,000; for assayer, 
melter and refiner, and coiner, at $2,500 each; chief clerk, at $2,250; cashier ‘and 
book-keeper, at $2,000 each; weigh clerk, 32,010; voncher clerk and computing 
clerk, at $1600 each; assayer’s clerk, at $1,200; in all, $23,550.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 588, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out therefrom the 
asoa “one hundred” and insert in lieu thereof eighty; and the Senate agree 

e same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 595 
to both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended Paragraph substitute the following: 

“Assay office at New York.—For of superintendent, $4,250; for assayer, 
$3,000; for melter and refiner, $3,000; chief clerk, $2,500; weighing clerk, $2,500, i 
paying clerk, 8,000; bar clerk, $1,800; warrant clerk, $2.50; two calculating 
clerks, at $1,800 each; assistant weigh clerk, $1,600; for assayer’s first assistant, 
$2,250; for assayer’s second assistant, $2,150; for assayer's third assistant, $2,000; 
in all, $32,900. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 611 
and 612, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “six” 
8 four,“ and strike out “four” and insert “ three; and the Sonate agree 

the same. 


That the Honse recede from its mae Hegre to the amcndment numbered 613, 
and agree to the same by substituting for the amount proposed ‘32,000 ;" and the 


Senate ager to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 615, 


eee rap sbettata the following 
su 2 
“A ofice at Charlotte, North Carolina.—¥or salary of assayer and melter, 
81.500; for labor and other expenses, $500; in all, $2,000. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
the House recede from its 


be inserted insert 14,500," and add at the end of the paragraph the fol. 
: “ Provided, That so much of the amount of 600 appropriated 
June 5. 1874, for per diem of members representatives, 


of 
and 
needed for the payment of diem, shall be applica’ the payment of m“eage 
of members of e t and for printing, stationery other incidestal 
the and the secretary's ce of the Territory for the fiscal 
8. ee my ow rte eae bron 


and agree to the with an amendment as follows: 
i bans Pd paragraph substitute the following: 
“ Territory of Colorado.—For 


follo ; 
‘or salaries of governor, Slot justice, and two associate 
Judges, at $3,000 each, and secretary, at $2,000, $14,000.” 


agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 624, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the amended substitute the following: 
“ Territory of Idaho.—For es of governor, chicf justice, and two associate 
judges, at $3,000 each, and secretary, at $2,000, $14,000." 
And the Senate 


agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its di t to the amendment numbered 626, 
ment as follows: Strike out “fifteen” and 


and agree to the same, with an 
insert in lieu thereof fourteen, and add at the end of the paragraph the following 
namely: of members of 


as a new paragraph: 
For vo expenses. For ene and mil 
ve Assembly, the officers and clerks, and the contingent expenses 
$20,000: Provided. That the next Legislative Assembly shall convene at 
tof the Territory on the second Monday of January, 1877, 
and bien thereafter. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its t to the amendment numbered 627, 
and a to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the amended pa ph substitute the following: 

“t Territory of New Meæioo.— For salaries of governor, chief justice, and two asso- 
ciate judges, at $3,000 each, secretary at $2,000, and interpreter and translator in 
the executive office, at $500, $14,500." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its t to the amendment numbered 623, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended ag substitute the following: 

ud i of Utah—For es of governor, chief justice, and two associate 
judges, at $3,000 each, and secretary, at $2,000, $14,000." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 629, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows; i 
In lieu of the amended 1 substitute the r. 

S i of Washington.—For salaries of governor, chicf Justice, and two as- 
sociate judges, at $3,000 each, and secretary, at $2,000, $14,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

. That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 630, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the 3 
“ Terri'ory of Wyrming.—For salaries of ernor, chic! justice, and two asso- 
ciate judges, at $3,000 each, and secretary, at $2,000, $14,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 
to 642, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows : 

In lien of the amended panoni substitute tho following: 

“For 8 of the tary of War, $8,000; one chief clerk, at $2,500; 
one disbursing clerk, at $2,000; two chief clerks of division, at $1,860 each; six 
clerks of class four; four clerks of class three; four elerks of class two; twelve 
clerks of class one; eight messengers; seyen laborers; six watchmen for 
Northwest Executive building; in all, $69,380.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 645 
to 650, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows:; 

In lieu of the amended h substitute the following: 

“In the Office of the A nt- .—One chief clerk, at $2,000; eleven clerks 
of class four; seventeen clerks of class three; forty-one clerks of class two; one 
hundred and fifty-one clerks of class one; eight messengers, at $240 each; in all, 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 651 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows; Strike out “ twelve,” and 
insert “ten ;” and the Senate to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its ent to the amendment numbered 653, 
and agree to the samo, with an amendment as follows: Strike out all of said amend- 
ment after the words chief clerk and insert in lieu thereof the following: “At 
$1,900 ; one clerk of class ae ae clerks of class one; one messenger ; 

; 6 same. 

its disagreement to the amendments numbered 656 
ve, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows : 

In lien of the amended paragraph substitute the follo : 

the r. General. One chief cler! at§2,000; Gen clerks 
of class four; nine clerks of class three; twenty-four clerks of class two; forty- 
eight clerks of class one; twenty copyists, at $900 each; one female messenger, at 
$30 per month; one messenger at $340; two assistant messengers ; six laborers ; 


one engineer, at $1,200; one fireman; five watchmen; and one draughtsman, at 
$1,800 ; in All, 8152. 480.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 662 
to 667, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 

“In the Office of the Commissary-General—One chief clerk, at $2,000 ; oue clerk 
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of class four: three clerks of class three; four clerks of class two; ee 


In lieu of the amended h substitute the followi 
ea eee, chief clerk, at 


the catalogue of the library, one acting assistant surgeon from those 
— each and no additional contract shall on this 3 made.“ 
And the Senate agres to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 677 
to Aral r inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 
eu o 


the amended substitute the following: 
Mei Ia OAA or Goce Ordnance.—One chief clerk, at $2,000; two clerks of 
class four ; clerks of 


three; two clerks of class two; six clerks of class 
SRE d outbred to cuployn tis Bureau nt exceeding ight else 

Sra thy Near 88835 Nan tte ai ent to the amendments numbered 682 
wein den of the amended paragraph substitute tho following 


master. 
four; seven clerks of class three; fourteen clerks of class two; nine clerks 
of class one; one messenger; two watchmen ; three laborers ; in all, $58,840.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. l 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 691 
to 696, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended h substitute the following: 

In the Office of the Chief agineers,—One chief clerk, at $2,000; four clerks 
of class four; three clerks of class three; three clerks of class two; three clerks 
of class one; one messenger; two laborers ; in all, $24,080." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its Seas papas to the amendment numbered 705, 
and agree to the same, with the folli gamendment: Strike ont in lines 26 and 27, 

3 of the bill, the following: For postage on official mail matter for the War 
ee and its bureaus, $70,000," and insert the following: For compensa- 
tion of superintendents of the six buildings occupied by the War Department, at 
$250 cach, $1,500;" and the Senate azree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 712, 
and to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “ 2 
five thousantl six” and insert in lieu thereof “ thirty-one thousand four; 


Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 723, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “twelve 
and insert in lieu thereof “nino; ” and the Senate to the samo. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 7 
733, and 734, and to the same, with an amendment as follows: Tn lien of sai 
amended paragraph substitute the following: “For one superintendent of the 
building occupied by the Navy Department, and for five watchmen and two labor- 
ers; in all, $5,290," and strike out lines 7 and 8, page 46 of the bill; and the Senate 


to the same. 
dat the House recede from the disagreement to the amendments numbered 735 
to 741, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended ph substitute the following : 

“For compensation of the Secretary of the Interior, $8,000; Assistant pated 
$3,500; chief clerk, $2,500; eight clerks of class four, who may be paid $200 addi- 
tional if the Secre: of the Interior deem it necessary and proper ; fivo clerks of 
class three; five clerks of class two; five clerks of class one, one of whom shall be 
the ph operator of the De ent; three copyists; two messengers; two 
assistant messengers ; and four laborers ; in all, $59,700," 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 742, 
and a to the same, with an amendment as follows; Strike out in line 21, page 
46 of the bill, the word “eighteen” and insert “ twenty-eight," and strike out 
line 23, page 46 of the the words “thirteen thousand nine” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ twenty tho one ;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 743, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words 
“soyen thousand fiye hundred” and insert “six thousand two hundred and 
1 A and the Senate agree to the same. 

at the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 744, 
and to the same, with an amendment as follows; 

In lieu of the words pro} by said amendment substitnte the following: 

For rent of buildings for use of the Pension Office and for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation — 9 Provided, That if the Secretary of the Interior can procure a fire- 

buil g of suitable accomm ons, for a rent not e ing the sum 

by appropriated, he shall rent the same, to take effect so soon as the present 

ery ou be legally terminated: And provided, That the lease of the t 

bnil shall be continued if the said buildings shall be made fire-proof by the 

owners thereof to the satisfaction of the said Secretary within six months from the 

of this act, without disturbing the use of the said buildings; and that any 

Tease mado for said building shall expire on nine months notice from the Secretary 

of the Interior; and in case of removal the sum of 82 000, or so much thereof as 

mee Pe necessary, is appropriated for the cost of fitting up and removal to said fire- 
-s And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its t to the amendments numbered 745 
to 758, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended h substitute the following : 

“ General Land Ofice.—For the Commissioner of the General Land Office, $4,000; 
chief clerk, $2,000; recorder, $2,000; law clerk, $2,000; three principal clerks, at 
$1,800 each; five clerks of class four; twenty-two clerks of class three; forty clerks 
of class two; seventy clerks of class onc; ono draughtsman, $1,600; one assistant 
draughtsman, $1,400; two messengers ; three assistant messengers ; eight 
and packers ; in all, $213,640: Provided, That the 8 of 
in his discrétion, shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to nse any 

ropriation for piece-work, or by the day, month, or year, at such rate or rates as 
— may deem just and fair, not exceeding a salary of 50% per annum.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 760, 
to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lien of the sum proposed 
Pe insert ‘twenty-seven thousand five hundred; and the Senate agree 
to same, 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 774, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “four” and in- 
sort “ two;” and the Senate agree to tho same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 775, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “seven” and in- 
sert six; and the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 777, 
to 783, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the amended paragraph substituto the following: 
For contingent expenses of the office, namely: For actual expenses of -clerks 
estigate suspected frands and ts at fraud, as provided by law, 
$50,000; for stationery, $6,000 ; for carpets, mats, i awnings, and ropairs 
oh the seine, SEO for ad gas, ving and ra 1 ; for bounty- 
warrants, printing an e same, ENgTA D sion oer- 
tificates ; for topair of. building, past for other neceasary expenses of hor ofice, in- 
cluding two y newspapers, 8.500 in all $62,500.” 
Aml the Senate the 


United States Oles. For compensation of the Commissioner of the Pat- 
ent Office, $4,500; for assistant commissioner, $3,000; for chief clerk, $2,250; three 
examincrs-in-chief, at $3,000 each; examiner in charge of interferences, $2,500; 

e-mark $2,250; twenty-two ers, at 92,500 each ; twonty- 
two first assi examiners, at $1,800 each; twenty-two second assistant examin- 
ers at $1,600 each; twenty-two assistant exa: at $1,400 cach; one libra- 
rian, $1,800; one 8 $1,600; five clerks of class four, (one of whom shall 
ive for services as finan k, and give bond in such 


tsman, at $1,200 each ; for one messenger 
$1,000; for one atte laborer, $1,200; for six attendants in room, at $1,000 
each; for four attendants in model-room, at ryt for forty laborers, at $720 


“in the yey Washington“ and insert “who shall receive competitive bids thero- 
House to the same. 


That 
to 835 

In lien of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 

expenses, 1 

library, $1,000 3 educational periodicals, 5250; 
$225 completing valuable sets of periodicals and publications in the library, $200; 
telegraphing and expressayo, $200; collecting statistics, and writing and compiling 
inatter for annual sud special and editing and publishing circulars of in- 
$8,000; fuel and lights, $275; office-furnitare, $250 ; contingencies, $500; 


And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its di: t to the amendment numbered 826, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strikeout five“ and insert 
in lien thereof “three ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 827, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “ five 
hundred ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered £23, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows; Strikeout the words “ eight 
thousand four” and insert in lieu thereof “five thousand flve;“ and the Senate 


to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 829, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out“ six thousand 
and insert in lieu thereof four thousand ;” and the Serate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 830, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “ six 
ee and insert in lieu thereof three thousand six;“ and the Senate 

to the same. 
the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 831, 
and agree to tho same, with an amendment as follows: Striko out the words “six 
thonsand three,” and in lieu thereof four thousand fivo;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. . 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 832, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out tho word “ twenty” 
anil insert in lieu thereof “twelve ;” and the Senate to the same, 

That the Honse recede from its nt to the amendment numbered 833, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ four” 
and insert in lieu thereof “three ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ent to the amendment numbered 834, 


and to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “five 
thousand” and insert in lieu thereof “three thousand five hundred ;" and the Sen- 
ato agree to the same, 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 835, 


and agree to the with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “five 
5 insert in lieu thereof four thousand five hundred: and the Senate 
o the same. 


the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 836, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “five 
ee apes insert in lieu thereof “four thousand five hundred; " and the Senate 

e same. 

the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 837 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “six 
thousand three“ and insert in lieu thereof three thousand six; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered $38 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “tive” 
and insert in lien thereof ‘three ;"" anid the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Houso recede from its disagreoment to the amendment numbered €39 
and agree to the same, withan amendment as follows: Strike out the wonls “four 
3 and insert in lieu thereof three thousand six;“ and the Senate 

e same, 
That the House recede from its disagreemont to the amendmont numbered 840, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont the words * six 
thousand seven hundred“ and insert in lieu thereof four thousand ;" and the 
Senato azree to the same, 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 344, 
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and agree 
thousand and insert in lieu thereof three thousand two hundred; and the Sen- 
ato agree to the same. 

That the [louse recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 843 to 
872, both inclasive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieù of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 

“ For compensation of the Postmaster-General, $8,000; three Assistant Postmas- 
ters-(ieneral, at $3,500 each ; sf ip re of money-order system, $3,000; super- 
intendent of om mails, $3,000 ; topographer, $2,500 ; chief of division of mail 
dcpredations, $2,000; chief of division of dead letters, $2,500; chief of division of 

pstal stamps, $2,250 ; superintendent of Post-Office building and disbursing officer, 

„100; chicf clerk to the Postmaster-Genoral, $2,200; three chief clerks to the As- 
sistant Postmasters-Gencral, at $2,000 each; chief clerk to the 1 of 


$1,200; chief of division of free delivery, $2,100; superintendent of blank À 
7880 $1,200 cach; two assistants of blank agency, 


$900 each; s pber, 
800; seventeen clerks of class four; sixty-three clerks of class three; forty eight 
clerks of class two; 


engineer, $1, 


uno engineer, $1,400; one assistant ; one ; 
sistant carpenter, $1,000; one fireman, who shall be a blacksmith, ; one fire- 
man, who be a steam-fitter, $900; one fireman, O; three fi laborers, 
$480 cach; and for ser pg 3d clerks, $10,000 ; 1 ts all, 8 

That the Houso o from its disagreement to amendments numbered 873 


to 885, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of tho amended text substitute the following: 
For contingent expenses of the Post-Office 
pA for 85 ee 1 —— ; rapes 
or gas, plum and gas-fixtures, $3,000; telegra ; 
its, $3,000 ; furniture, 35.000; keoping of Treo ant 


That the Tlouse rocelo from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 886 
to 910, both inclusive and agree to the samo, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of tho amended paragraph substituto the following: 

“ For compensation of tho Commissioner of 1 $3,000; chief clerk, $1,800; 
entomologist, $2,000; chemist, $2,000; assistant chemist, $1,400; superintendent of 
experimental gardens and grounds, $1,800; statistician, $1,800 ; disbursing clerk, 
$1,600; superintendent of sced-room, 81,600; librarian, $1,400 ; botanist, $1,800; mi- 
croscopist, $1,400; threo clerks of class four; four clerks of class three; five clerks 
of class two; six clerks of class one; ongincer, $1,200; superintendent of folding- 
room, $1,200; two copyists, at $900 each; two attendants in the museum, $1,000 
each; one messenger, at $840; two assistant messongers, at $720 cach; one carpen- 
tor, at $960; two watchmen ; and eight laborers; making, in all, $64,700.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

That tho House recede from its d ent to the amendment numbered 911, 
and agree to tho same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out therefrom the 
word “ fifteen " and insert in lieu thereof “ten ;" and the Senato agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 916, 
and agree to thesame, with an amendment as follows: 


In lien of the paragraph substitnts the following: 
For the pure by the Librarian of Congress, of new books of reference for 
the Supreme Court, to be a of the Library of Congress, to be purchased under 


mn 
the direction of the Chief Justice, $2,000; and the unexpended balance of $1,000, 
1 by the act for sundry civil exponses for the fiscal year 1875, to enable 
the Joint Committee on the Library of Congress to procnre plans for the accommo- 
dation of the Library, is hereby re-appropriated and mado available for said pur- 


wing : 
“0, of the Atlorney- compensation of t 
P a Preire $7,000; three Assistant Attorneys-G 


one Assistant Attorney-General of the co Department, $4,000; Solicitor of 
Internal Revenue, $4,500; cxaminer of claims, $3,500; law-clork and examiner of 
titles, $2,700; chief clork, $2,200; sten hic clerk. $i 200 ; one Jaw-clerk, $2,000 


five clerks of class fonr; additional. for diaburaing clerk, $00; one clerk of class 
two; one clerk of class one; five copyists; one talegragicopelater, at $1,000; one 
messenger; one assistant messenger; two laborers; and two watchmen ; in all, 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Honse reerde from ita di tto the amendment numbered 939, 
and agree to the samo, with an amendment striking out the paragraph and insert- 
ing the following: For rent of the four floors of the building occupied by the De- 
partment of Justice, $14,000;" aud tho Senate agree to the same. 

That the Ilonse recodo from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 943, 
aud agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “four” and in- 
sert ‘three; " and the Senate a to the same. 

‘That the Louse recede from its di mt to the amendment numbered 945, 
anda to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out therefrom “twen- 
ty-eight thousand” and insert in lieu thereof twenty-four thousand eight hun- 
dred ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That tho House recede from its di nent to the amondment numbered 946, 
and agree to substitute for the same the following: 

“Src. 2. That the reduction in the numerical force of the off 


discharged on the 10th day of October next. and the sum of y 
their compensation to the said date is hereby 8 And the 
money necessary to carry ont the provisions of h 
propriations are made are hereby appropriated ; and the amounts here’ 

priated for legislative, executive, and judicial expenses for this fiscal 80 far 
as the same were applicable to service which by the provisions of this act is dis- 
continued. or to excess of compensation which by this act is reduced, shall not be 
dedneted from the aggregate appropriations herein made for like purposes; and 
the sum of $90,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated 
for temporary clerical service in the several Executive De ts, according to 
tho exigencies of the public service, to be apportioned by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. And the President is authorized, during the present fiscal year, when- 
ever the in‘erests of the public service shall require it to transfer any clerk or 
employé from one Department to service in another Department.” 

That the House recede from its 2 to the amendments numbered 947, 
948, 949, 950, and 951, and to the following substitute for the section: 

“Sec, 3. That whenever, in the judgment of the head of any Department, the du- 
ties assigned to a clerk of one class can be as well ‘ormed by a clerk of a lower 
class, or by a fomalo clerk, it shall be lawful for him to ish the number of 
clerks of the bizher grade and increass the number of the clerks of the lower grado 
within the limit of the total appropriation for such elcrical service: Provided, That 
in making any reduction of force in any of the Executive Departments the head 


ecessary for 
amounts of 
is act for which no i 


to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “four | of such eee ee 


s who may be equally qualified who 
have been honorably discharged from the military or naval service of the United 
States, and the widows and orphans of deceased soldiers and sailors. 

“Sec. 4. That the Secretary of tho Treasury is hereby directed to institute acare- 
ful scrutiny of the present condition and eg of the force employed in the 
collection of revenue from customs, with a view of reducing the number of the 
samo.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered and agree to the text 
| to be stricken out, amended as follows: Strike out therefrom the following 


3 those for whom c aj riations are made” and insert the 
tolong: “beyond provision de 1908 5 


w. 
. — That all executive officers or employés of the United States not ap- 
— by the President, with tho advico and consent of the Senate, are prohibited 
Go 55 porty or ser ing of valno for politcal porposos i 
vernomen: money or or other ue for m ; 
and any K. . offend against the provisions of this sce- 
tion shall be at once from the service of tho United States; and ho shall 
also be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be fined 


in a sum not exceeding 8500 
“Sec. —. To enable the of the Interior to carry into offect the act of 
of tho buildings and grounds known as the 


March 3, 1875, to provide for the 
Detroit arsenal, at Dearbornvillo, in the State of pa praising aud sur- 
i hat the Secretary 


veying the property and advertising its sale, $1,000; P. 
discretion, postpone the time of sale to the time most 


of tho Interior may, in his 
2g. on hace rere ing the £ f the Uni 

“Sec. — For purpose d expenses of a survey of t on 
Pacific and Central Pacific Railways . Council Bluffs. Town. and Sacra- 
mento, California, to be made in pursuance of the resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the 12th day of July, 1876, $10,000.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

WM. WINDOM 

W. B. ALLISON, 

T. F. BAYARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

SAM. J. RANDALL, 

W. R. MORRISON 

JOHN A, KASSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. FDMUNDS. Lask the Clerk to read commencing at section 
blank on 65. 

The Chief*Clerk read as follows: 

Sec.—. That all executive officers or employés of the United States not sponated 
by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, are prohibited from 
requesting, giving to, or recciving from any other officer or employ6 of the Gov- 
ernment any money or property or other thing of value for political purposes; and 
any such officer or employé who shall offend against the provisions of this section 
shall beat once eer! yen from the service of the United States; and he shall also 
bedeomed guilty of a lemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be fined in a sum 
notoxoeodin $500. 


= To enable the 
Mareh 3, 1875, to provide for tho sale of the buildings and grounds known as the 
Detroit Arsenal, at Dearborn 


ve: the 
of Theat 


of ee She expenses of a survey of the Union 
Pacific and Central e Railways between Council Bluff, Iowa, and Sacra- 
mento, California, to ve mado in pursuance of the resolution of the House of Rop- 
resentatives passed the 12th day of July, 1876, $10,000, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I make the point of order as to these last sec- 
tions that they were never in the House bill, or anything on the sub- 
ject, or in any of the Senate amendments; and that contrary to the 
rules of parliamentary propriety the conferees have gone entirely 
outside of their jurisdiction and imported these provisions entirel 
fresh into the bill. Therefore I object to the report being receiv 
es WINDOM. Ido not wish to say anything on the point of or- 

r. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That has been settled too often. 

Mr. WINDOM. I want to appeal to the Senator. from Vermont to 
take into consideration the circumstances of this bill and former 
pos and content himself with giving notice for the future. If 

e chooses to read a lecture on obedience to the rules, it will be re- 
ceived very kindly, and it will be very substantially followed here- 
after, so far as any influence I may have is concerned, but I 1 20 f. to 
him to withdraw the point of order. The fact is that this bill has 
weet through unusual tribulations. For thirty-three or thirty-four 

ays and nights it has been on our hands. I think there is less of 
that objectionable legislation in it than has usually been in bills of 
this character, although that is no excuse for this. I agree with the 
Senator from Vermont that it ought not te be done, and I think it is 
an evil that will be remedied hereafter without the necessity for post- 
poning this bill npon the point of order. -There is, certainly, no very 
Serious objection in themselves to the amendment. With the per- 
mission of the Senator I will state—I know this is not upon the point 
of order, but it is only in sustaining my appeal to the Senator from 
Vermont—that under the first of these sections committing to the 
Secre of the Interior, as we have done, discretion as to the time 
of sale, there can be no great damage. Under the last clause to which 
the point of order is raised, I think a good deal of 1 will be ac- 
complished, although perhaps that is not a reason why it should be 
included in the bill as against the rule. The committee were in- 
formed and believed the fact to be true that it has recently been as- 
certained that there are some fifty miles more of the Union Pacific 
Railroad paid for than really exist, and it was thought desirable to 
have the measure inserted, as probably from half a million to two 
million dollars will be saved by it. 

I have nothing to say on the point of order, I understand tho 
point of order better than I did in the conference committee; but I 
appeal to the Senator to let the bill go through. 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. Of course the Senate is perfectly aware that the 
point is well taken, and a point of order that ought to be taken on 
every occasion of this character, as it generally is. I, of course, do 
not intend, after I get the ruling of the Chair, to insist upon it, be- 
cause these particular provisions are not obnoxious, so far as I know; 
but I make it in order that it shall not grow up to be the practice 
of this body to tolerate this violation of the rules of propriety and 
procedure, and by and by, as instances make order, as the phrase is, 
we shall find that it is in order for the conferees to put in whatever 
they like that the two Houses never heard of, and force us to take it 
at the end of the session, as in this case, because they put it in rather 
than to lose the bill. Therefore, in order to prevent the establish- 
ment of a bad precedent, I will make the point of order, and if, of 
course, a8 I have no doubt, the Chair shall sustain it, I shall at once 
withdraw it, with unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont makes 
the point of order that new matter has been introduced which was 
not submitted to the conferees. The Chair will sustain the point of 
order, at the same time saying, as it is a matter of grave importance, 
that if the Senator insists upon it, the Chair will refer it to the Sen- 
ate. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. _I only wish the Chair to state what the rule is. 

1 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point of 
order, 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Now I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
point of order and let the objection be waived. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the point of order is withdrawn. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, I want to give notice that I shall never withdraw 
it again, except—no, I will not make any exception. 

r. WINDOM. I move that the Senate concur in the report of the 
committee of conference, and I think that the best explanation I can 
make of these nine hundred and odd amendments will be to submit 
the printed report and await any question that may be pptto me. It 
is utterly impossible, as we have passed the bill, to make a full expla- 
nation. It has already been somewhat fully explained, and unless it 
be desired by Senators I will not take the time to make an explana- 
tion. 

The report was agreed to. 

CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Toga order is now before the 
Senate, being the bill in relation to the Hawaiian treaty. 

Mr. WINDOM. I desire to appeal to the Senator from California 
[Mr. SarGent] to permit the further consideration of the report 
presented by hiin upon the consular and diplomatic bill. I think we 
ought to finish that before we adjourn to-night, and I think he will 
cousent to lay aside the regular order for that purpose. 

Mr. SARGENT. I will do so, laying aside the regular order infor- 
mally to come up again at the conclusion of the report. I ask that 
the question be taken upon the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the conference report upon the consular and diplomatic bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Has it been read? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was read before the recess. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not ask for it, except that I should like to 
have the last clause read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will report it. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

For compensation of such diplomatic and consular officers heretofore compen- 
sated by salaries for whose Eurer no appropriation is made by this act such 
amount as shall be necessary to pay their salarics as fixed by law until they shall 
have notice to close their o! which notice shall be at once sent to them by the 
Secretary of State, and for the time allowed by law for trausit from their respect- 
ive posts to their places of residence, $25,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to have my friend from California 
state what are these offices that the Secretary of State is ordered to 
cause to be closed. > 

15 SARGENT. The offices for which no provision is made in the 
bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The offices which this clause says the Secretary 
of State shall notify at once to be closed ? 

Mr. SARGENT. Yes, sir. For instance, he will send word to the 
ministers at Portugal, Switzerland, Bolivia, Ecuador, and also to the 
consuls at Swatow, Southampton, Oporto, &c. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I merely wish to say that if there is any execu- 
tive branch of the Government left under this reform Congress, I 
vad e that under the Constitution it did not belong to Dongs 
to determine when a particular officer should be turned out and or- 
dered home. I did not suppose it was competent for Con to 
declare that some minister at some foreign court or some consul should 
be directed by the Secretary of State to close up his office and either 
come home or go elsewhere as he liked, to stop his office and turn 
him out. I supposed the law was perfectly plain that that sort of 
thing belonged to an independent and separate department of the 
Government ; and while of course I have no expectation of prevent- 
ing the a of this report, and-as a practical fact I have no 
disposition that I know of—we must get out some way—I want, as I 


did on the other occasion about the matter of order and parliamentary 
propriety, to put in for one a caveat that I do not agree to any such 


law as that. Even if Con 


has the power to abolish the office of 
a consul, so that no such office exists, it is quite a different thing from 
undertaking to exercise the power of directing that a particular 
officer or a particular number of officers, named as they are by refer- 
ence, shall close up their offices and clear out. It is as plain a viola- 
tion of the independent rights of a co-ordinate branch to the Gov- 
ernment, to my mind, as could possibly be stated. I may be wrong; 


but that is my opinion, and I take this opportunity to express it so 
that nobody hereafter will say to me that I have assented to legisla- 
tion of that character. 

Mr. SARGENT. The conferees on the part of the Senate were 
confronted with this difficulty: We made no appropriation for eer- 
tain offices, con to our opinion of what onght to be done, know- 
ing thereby that, pro tanto, the service was injured and crippled; 
but it would take some months to get word to ministers and consuls 
in various parts of the earth that there was no salary provided for 
them, and hence there was a necessity for them to return home. 
Unless provision was made for their payment for that interval, and 
also that which the law provides for their transit home, they might 
be left in a very embarrassing situation. Their salaries at best, many 
of them, are small. They might not have the means to get home; 
and from being representatives of America abroad, keeping up to 
some extent the dignity of their positions they might be turned to 
beggars and compelled to borrow money or to beg it in order to got 
home. It was necessary to provide a fund to get them home. Ifa 
fund was provided, it was necessary to place some limitation npon the 
expense which would be incurred. It would be a charge upon that 
fund, and I do not know of any apter words that I could use to ex- 
press it than to say that notice should be sent to them at once; 
that on their receiving it they should come home; and that they 
should be paid for the time which elapsed to get it and for thar 
transit home. That was the difficulty which we encountered. I 
admit the criticism of the Senator. It was a very dificult problem 
to deal with, and I thought it was the best we could do under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope my honorable friend from California will 
not suppose that I am making a criticism upon the object he had in 
view. Iwas only saying that in my humble opinion this partienlar 
clause, to which I have referred, commanding the closing of certain 
offices named by reference, was a palpable violation, under the Con- 
stitution, of the rights of the executive department of the Govern- 
ment; that is all. The motive that he has stated was a very good, 
and a proper, and a very necessary one, if I can use that as applied 
to motive. That I entirely agree to. I should have been very sorry 
to have had the Senate assent to these salaries being abolished, to 
take effect from the passage of the act, and no provision at all made 
for these 5 5 5 who have been kept on beggarly salaries before to 
get home. at would have been cruel; but what I do say is that 
taking the language of the act as if stands it amounts so far as I can 
understand, and my friend seems to to that, to be assuming a 
power in Congress to declare that any public minister or officer at 
any place, because Congress seems to be dissatisfied with him or his 
service or for any reason, shall cease his functions and retire, not 
abolishing the office, which may be another thing, but abolishing 
him, which, so far as I have understood the Constitution, is a power 
that does not belong to Con 

Mr. HOWE. Iam not going to criticise the action of those Sena- 
tors who have represen this body in these prolonged conferences 
on the consular and diplomatic bill. I partly know something of the 
strain to which they have been subjected, the difficulties thot they 
have had to encounter, and the extreme labor which has been imposed 
upon them. Iam bound to assume and really believe that they have 
not only done the best of which they were capable, but I have every 
reason to believe that they have done as well as could be done under 
the circumstances which confronted them. But I cannot see the 
Senate acquiesce in the result to which they have been forced with- 
ont expensing my extreme regret and mortification—I will use that 
expression—that they should have been driven to a result which I 
think so unbecoming and so humiliating to the Republic. 

Mr. President, if we had been driven by stress of circumstances or 
stress of politics to reduce the clerical force in your Departments 
one-fo or one-half, we could have submitted to that without any 
dishonor in the eyes of the world. All you could say of that is that 
your work would not be done. You could have consolidated all the 
Auditors in the Treasury Department into one and the worst that 
could have happened would be that your accounts would not have 
been adjusted, your obligations would not have been met. You 
could have reduced the salaries of the headsof your Cabinet one-half or 
three-fourths, and the worst that would Happen from that would be 
that such members of the Cabinet as were able to support themselves, 
which they now do in a great measure, would have only had to draw 
afew more thousands out of their own pockets, and as to such of those 
ministers as are dependent upon their salaries for support, we could 
have taken up contributions for them in the churches, or given them 
now and then a donation party, and so eked out their support. But 
this mania for a reduction in your expenses has not fallen so heavily 
upon the domestic service. It has struck hard the foroen service 
and just at that branch of service which I think should not have been 
struck at all. 

‘or the first time in the history of the Republic we can say that 
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since the close of the late war the Government of the United States 
has exerted something like its due weight and influence in the coun- 
cils of nations. Iam gratified, not to say proud, to believe that in 
the rank of nations fhe United States stands at the front. Our 
conneils are sought for, are listened to, are 9 7 1 67 

Mr. EATON. Will my friend permit me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. HOWE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EATON. Has not the United States occupied for the last 
thirty years a front rank among the nations of the earth? 

Mr. HOWE. No, sir. 

Mr. EATON. Not under the administration of Jackson? 

Mr. HOWE. No, sir. I may have misunderstood what was the 
front rank of nations thirty years ago. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He means the skirmish line. 

Mr. HOWE. She was not on the skirmish line by a long shot. I 
was even less acquainted with her diplomacy then than I am now. 
I am sorry to make the confession, but my judgment is that the 
United States has been lifted within the last ten years 50 per cent. 
in the scale of influence and of weight. 

Now, sir, you cannot carry contributions to your consuls or to your 
ministers abroad; and after all our nade about republican sim- 
plicity, itdoes not pay well at the court of London or Paris or the court 
of any other first-class foreign power. It is not a good market for it, 
To have there the influence which belongs to this country, you must 
maintain ministers not only of intellectual force and power, but you 
must maintain them somewhat in the guise, if not in the character, 
of gentlemen. They cannot borrow clothes to attend an evening 
party. They cannot exert the power we e t of them in the arena 
of politics without maintaining something of asocial position. They 
eannot do that for nothing. They cannot do that without an ade- 
quate compensation, I am glad to learn that some ministers have 
escaped being scaled down. I am sorry to learn that other ministers 
have been not exactly cashiered bnt have been supplanted. 

Mr. SARGENT. Do I understand my friend? There have been no 
ministers whatever sealed down. We have not changed a salary. 

Mr. HOWE. Iam speaking of your law. Iam speaking of your 
appropriation. 

r. SARGENT. Iam speaking of the appropriation bill myself. 
se have not reduced the salary of any minister whatever or any con- 
Sul. 
Mr. HOWE. But you have not appropriated for them. 

4 Mr. SARGENT. There are twenty-two consulates not appropriated 
‘or. 

Mr. HOWE. And some ministers, 

Mr. SARGENT. Seven or eight. 

Mr. HOWE. That is what I am speaking of. 

Mr. SARGENT. The Senator spoke of their being scaled down. I 
thought that referred to salaries, 

Mr. HOWE. I was not speaking of a change of the law. 

Mr. SARGENT. We resisted the reduction of salaries becanse we 
believed the amount allowed by law was not more than sufficient to 
maintain them half respectably abroad. 

Mr. HOWE, The Senator understands, as I explained at the out- 
set, that it was not the purpose of any remark I had to make to crit- 
icise the action of the couferees on the part of the Senate. I am 
speaking of the result. 

Mr. SARGENT. I was only anxious my friend should understand 
the case, and I see that he does. I misapprehended him. 

Mr. HOWE. Iam speaking of the n result. I think it 
is to be regretted that at this time we should actually advertise to 
the world that we cannot afford to maintain even third-class minis- 
ters at several very important European courts, and at several other 
South American governments. Perhaps there is more political signi- 
fivance in keeping up, maintaining the position we have already 
assumed hore on this continent than there is abroad; but I think the 
importance of both these positions towers in comparison with the 
importance of the sum of money which it costs the people of the 
United States to maintain them. 

Mr. President, I do not mean to detain the Senate ; I feel this mat- 
ter rather more acutely than I care to give expression to. I could 
have borne meager appropriations in various directions with more 
equanimity than I regard them in this particular one, but it is a 
question which concerns not me, but the American people. They 
will consider it, and will pass judgment for or against it. Lawoit 
their judgment. If they disapprove of this, it can be corrected here- 
after. I shall expect at no very distant day to see the Government 
of the United States return and re-occupy the position which to some 
extent I think it abandons at this time by the acceptance of this 


report. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I can sympathize with the 
conferees in this matter, for I have been on a committee of conference 
upon this bill. I am very sorry that the nation is brought to this 
strait. The destraction of the poor is their poverty. Ifa planter 
has a fine plantation and cannot stock it, if a merchant has a 
stock of goods and cannot employ clerical force, if a professional man 
has a good education and cannot get a library, his poverty is his 
destruction. It is equally true that affectation of poverty by the 
rich is the destruction of the rich. The result is the same if the 
policy is the same, whether the poverty be affected or actnal. If we 


say to the world that we are so poor that we cannot keep up our 
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diplomatic relations, we are disgraced before the world. If we say 
that we cannot keep up our clerical force, our Government suffers. 
If we say we cannot pay officials properly, we must take those of a 
lower grade. Ina word, if we run this nation on the basis of poverty, 
we damage it. 

But, Mr. President, this nation is not poor. In 1860 we had a debt, 
I believe, of $90,000,000, which had accumulated in time of peace, and 
when we undertook to borrow we paid 12 per cent. interest. Now a 
large part of our entire debt is funded at 5 per oen none of it is 
over 6 per cent., and we can fund it at 4} probably. That does not 
look like poverty. We have reduced our interest account since 1867 
from $143,000,000 to $103,000,000 a year. We pay $30,000,000 of our 
debt every year. The balance of trade last year in our favor was 
$120,000,000, which is just so much money paid into our Treasury. 
That does not look like poverty. 

Mr. President, is it not true that we as a nation, whatever may be 
the condition of the people—and this question does not affect the peo- 

le, for there has been no lowering of taxation—are affecting poverty 
in order that we may display to the public pretended virtues of ex- 
traordinary economy and fragality? I believe that to be the case. 

Mr. FERRY, (Mr. ANTHONY in the chair.) Mr. President, I also sym- 
pathize with the conferees, much more than I do with the policy of their 
report. The chairman of the conference committee has stated that 
twenty-two consulates have virtually been abandoned because the 
bill fails to make appropriations for the consuls, I suppose one case 
would be a type for all, and as we are generally better informed of 
those that are nearer home, I desire to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from California and also of the Senate to the case of the consul 
at Windsor, opposite to the city of Detroit. There is the western ter- 
minus of the Great Western Railway opposite a city of a handred 
thousand population, a port of entry. The goods imported at the port 
of Detroit are scattered from that port 3 the whole West; 
goods for Cincinnati, Saint Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, and all the 
western cities are entered there, and yet the consulate at Winsor, re- 
ceiving the petty salary of $1,500 in gold, whose fees more than pay 
his salary and that of all the consular agents connected with that 
consulate, is stricken out. Now, what is the consequence? Not a cer- 
tificate can be issued, because there is no consul there, and parties own- 
owning the goods that are exported from there to the United States 
must go to Sarnia, a distance of seventy miles, I think. Not only is 
that so as to goods coming that way, but it is true as to goods coming 
on the southern railway atTrenton. Thus you have the business of 
two great thoroughfares to be provided for; and yet with a simple 
salary of $1,500 you have been driven to withhold the appropriation 
in order that you may enconomize on that scale. I desire the Senator 
to give a little explanation. 

Mr. SARGENT. I can explain it inseveral ways. It may be proper 
for me to say that Windsor, Canada, was struck out originally in 
the House bill. It was one of the forty consulates left out. In study- 
ing this bill I went very carefully through the details and examined 
the debate in the Honse on the various items. I found quite a num- 
ber of consulates which were proposed to be struck out and which 
were finally struck out and which in the House elicited a greet deal 
of debate and a very instructive debate, but I found no reference at 
all to Windsor, Canada, as being of any consequence, Of course I 
knew its location and that it probably was as important as many 
others; bnt there was certainly nothing in the House debates to call 
my attention to it. à 

ermore, in making up this report after the proposition was 
submitted to the Senate conferees, we took the best advice we could 
from the Department as to where reduction would do the least harm 
to the service. It is unquestionable, in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment, and in my opinion, that we have done some harm to the serv- 
ice; still harm had to be done, and it seemed that Windsor could go 
out as well as La Rochelle could go out, or Swatow could go out, or 
Southampton and others I have mentioned, and perhaps better than 
some other consulates, In some cases people liave to go more than 
seventy miles. In some cases the inconvenience would be very much 
greater. 

Mr. MORRILL. May I inquire of the Senator from California if 
this is not one of the consulates provided for that might allow of the 
appointment of a consul for the fees? 

Mr.SARGENT, A consular agent unquestionably can be appointed 
to be paid out of the fees. A consul cannot be appointed to be paid 
out of the fees, becanse the law says, which is not repealed ander the 
sentiment of the Senate, that consuls at certain places named in 
schedules B and C shall be paid a certain salary, and if the Depart- 
ment were to appoint consuls to places named in schedules B and C 
they would be put back on a salary necessarily by law, and that 
would be contradictory of the action of Congress. 

Mr. MORRILL. Then it will probably result in a consular agent 
being appointed and receiving fees for certificates to the amount of 
two or three times the consular salary. 

Mr.SARGENT. That would be peny nearly so. In cases of fifteen- 
hundred-dollar salaries there would be no saving. There would bea 
loss on all consulates where the amount was a thousand dollars, pro- 
vided fees to the extent of a thousand dollars or over were collected, 
because the consular agent is entitled to a thousand dollars out of the 
fees, and then the consul to whom he is assigned or in whose district 
he is in also receives a certain proportion of the fees if the fees ure 
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collected. Probably for a fifteen-hnndred-dollar consulate it would 
be about even. Thore is one consulate here of $3,500. 

Mr. FERRY. I stated that the fecs of this consulate were larger 
than tho salary of the consul and larger than the salary of the con- 
sular agents. I understand that under the fee system the salary 
would be about $2,000, and the consul is paid to-day $1,500, That is 
a strange policy, and I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from California to the fact that his general knowledge must havo 
made him familiar with the fact that the Michigan Central road 
passes all its traffic through Windsor. He is not unaware of that fact. 

Mr. SARGENT. No; I have often traveled over it. 

Mr. FERRY. Certainly the attention of the conference committee 
must have been directed to the great importance of that consulate in 
connection with the traffic of that road. 

Mr. SARGENT. Where you have a service which is complete in 
every part, which was organized apga the very best principles that 
could be suggested to Congress only two years ago, when unimpor- 
tant consnlates were dropped or made fee consulates, and when those 
that were important were retained and made salaried, how are you 
going to touch the service without doing some harm? The Senator 
can show me that in this particular instance harm was done. So can 
Senators in other cases, I donot deny if. Ido not deny that in every 
case where a consul has been dropped here some harm may have been 
done. In many of the cases undoubtedly it has been done; but will 
you tell me how, where a system has been so recently revised accord- 
ing to the best knowledge and according to existing trade, it can be 
sae down without doing harm? If it can be done I should like to 

now it. 

Mr. FERRY. I understood the objection was not so much to the 
character of the service as to the expenditure of the service. As I 
understood, the object of the conference committee was to reduce 
expenditure, I stated a fact in connection with this consulate show- 
ing that this measure does not reduce the expenditure; and if this 
be a type of the rest of the twenty-two, how is it that you have not 
ee expenditure in effectuating the policy you have sought? 

Mr. SARGENT. I have not said that the object of the Senate con- 
ferees in dealing with this service which was so recently re-organized 
by Congress was to reduce expenses, I stated that the best the 
House would offer us was one-half the difference between the two 
Houses, saying to us, “Put the money where you think it will do the 
most good.” 

Mr. FERRY. Or the most hurt. 

Mr. SARGENT, The most good according to our discretion, They 

ve us the discretion which enabled us to prevent the repealing of 

aw. They only would give us a certain amount of money, und they 
say, “ You distribute it.“ That is the best perhaps we could get from 
3 and we did distribute it the way we thought would do the least 
arm. 

Mr. FERRY. Then in the judgment of the Senator it would do 
the least harm to abolish such consulates as that to which I have 
called attention. 

Mr. SARGENT. I say the consulates were abolished the abolition 
of which did the least harm in our best judgment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to suggest to the Senator from 9 
before he sits down that he will perceive a the state of the law 
which was passed in 1863 and is now in the Revised Statutes, to be 
suo passed under a republican administration and which therefore 
mast be bad, but otherwise well enough, that it provides: 


All moneys roceived for fees at any vice-consulates or consular agencies of the 
United States, beyond tho sum of $1,900 in any one year, aud all moneys received 
by any consul or consul-goneril from cousalar agencics or vice-consnlates in excess 
of $1,000 in the aggregate from all such agencies or vicw-consulates, shall be ne- 
ona for to the Seoretary of the Treasury and held subject to his draft or other 

iroctions. 


So that if it is lawful to appoint a vico-consal or consular agent at 
a place where the cousul is by this mandate of Congress dismissed 
from office—assuming that to be lawful, upon which I express no 
opinion—if you can have any officer at all he must be a vice-cousul 
or a consular agent, and his compensation is limited by law to tho 
sum of $1,000, and he is obliged by law to collect just the same fees 
that he did before, but he must turn them over. 

Mr. FERRY. I understood the Senator from California to state— 
I have not given especial atteution to it myself—that in addition to 
the salary of a thousand dollars he shared with the consulate to which 
he was attached in the fees, In that event the salary in the case to 
which I allnde would be about $2,000. 

Mr. SARGENT. No, I think not. I do not think so large a pro- 
portion is allowed to the consul to whom the agent is attached or 
whose officer be is. The exact proportion I cannot state. A consul 
may have three or four consular agents under him and he supervises 
their accounts and directs them. ch of them, if the fees are large, 
receives $1,000, and then for the money passing through his hands 
and his general direction he receives a certain percentage. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He receives $1,000 himself for all his agencies. 

Mr. SARGENT, ‘That is what he receives. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If he has twenty agencies he only gets a thou- 
sand dollars out of all. 

Mr. SARGENT. Excuse me. The agent receives $1,000 and the 
consul to whom he is accredited receives in addition, if the fees allow, 
a percentage. 


Mr, EDMUNDS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. This is what the 
act says: 

AN moneys received for fees at any vice-consulates or consular agencies of the 
United States, beyond the sum of $1,000 in any one year, and all monoys received 
by any consul or consul-general from consular agencies or vice-consulates in excess 
of 81.000 in tho aggregato from all snch agencies or vice-consulates, shall bo ne- 


counted for to the Seeretary of the Treasury, and held subjoct to his draft or other 
directions, 


Mr. SARGENT. I understand that perfectly, and it is entirely con- 
sistent with what I say. They are accounted to the Treasury, but 
the Senator will observe that no consul except a salaried consul has 
a consular agent. He receives hissalary in the amount we appropri- 
ate in the bill, and an addition is allowed, by a separate section which 
the Senator will find in the statutes, a certain proportion of the fecs 
galleried by his agents. These are paid to him out of the Treasury 
on draft. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Lon aro now speaking of a consul who is appoint- 
ed not in any of the schedules, but dependent upon fees, 

Mr. SARGENT. No, sir; Iam speaking of a consular agent who 
depends on fees and I am speaking of the consul to whom he is ac- 
credited who is in schedule B or C. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But I submit to my honorable friend that tbat 
class of consuls in schedules B and C, like those who aro now recalled, 
have their salaries fixed by law, and in respect to what they are to 
get at the places where they are not themselves and haye cousular 
agents or vice-consuls, the law expressly says that, if they have more 
or less, a thousand dollars in the aggregate shall be the maximum 
that they get out of that business. 

Mr. SARGENT. Either I do not understand the Senator or he does 
not understand me; but I am positive this is the law, that in addition 
to the $1,500 or $2,000 which may be fixed as the salary of a consul 
who has a consular agent, he is entitled to certain fees collected by 
the consnlar agent. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He is entitled to a thousand dollars out of those 
fees, as this statnte says, and no more. 

Mr. SARGENT. The consular agent or vice-consul. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Bnt it says the principal consul or consul-general 
out of all moneys received by his vice-cousuls or consular agents shall 
be entitled to a thousand dollars in the aggregate from all such agen- 
cies or viec-consulates, and all in excess of that shall be accounted for 
and paid into the Treasury. 

Mr, SARGENT. Exactly. That is so. If he has one agent who 
collects a thonsand dollars out of his own fees, which pays him, and 
another thonsand dollars, that thousand dollars will go to the consul 
or consul-general; but if he has five agents under him, he cannot get 
more than a thousand dollars. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is it. 

Mr. SARGENT. And it would be added to his salary. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, So that on the whole all that a consul or consul- 
general can get out of vice-consulates and consular agents in any case 
is a thousand dollars. 

Mr. SARGENT. Exactly; whether he has one or five. Take the 
case of Windsor. Suppose there is a consular agent there and he col- 
lects $3,000. He is assigned to the consul at Sarnia. The Sarnia con- 
sul may have a salary of $3,000. The consular agent gets his thou- 
sand dollars and the consul at Sarnia gets his salary fixed by law and 
a thousand dollars besides. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is correct, 

Mr. FERRY. Then it is narrowed down to this: Instead of having 
a consul at Windsor at $1,500 you have a consular agent; you degrade 
the rank, and instead of saving monay the Government actually loses 
$1,000 at the Sarnia consulate, and, deducting the saving hore, there 
is a net loss to the Government of 8500 instead of a saving under this 
economical policy. 

I did not rise because I thought it would avail anything, for this 
report will be adopted; but I wanted to call the attention of the Sen- 
oe ie Sheeran and toenter in this manner my protest against 
such a cy. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I merely rise to state my reasons for being com- 
pelled to vote against the adoption of this report. It seems to me 
the objection urged by the Senator from Vermont is of so serious a 
character that it cannot be disregarded by the Senate. These offices 
are established by laws passed by Congress and approved by the Ex- 
ecutive. In this bill there is no attempt by legislation to change the 
law establishing these offices or either of them. The report purports 
only to refuse appropriations under existing laws, and in the clause 
referred to directs that in cases where no appropriation is given by 
the act the offices shall be closed and the retary of State is di- 
rected to give the notice to the occupant; and it allows a certain 
amount for the time allowed by law for transit from their respective 

osts to their places of residence, and makes an appropriation of 
25,000 or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

By the Constitution the power of nomina‘ing and, with the con- 
sent of the Sonate, appointing these officers is conferred upon the 
President. The Constitution 1 5 taken great care to deine exactly 
the powers of the different branches of the Government, and I re- 
gard as a most serious danger any attempt ou the part of one of the 
branches of this Government to interfere with'the prerogatives of the 
other, [certainly would object to any infringement npon the rights 
of the legislative branch of the Government by the Executive as I 
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would by the legislative upon any other branch of the Government. 
This attempt then is in this report, if it shall be adopted, to control 
the action of the Executive in a point where the power is conferred 
upon him by the Constitution. Itis therefore certainly unconstitu- 
tional, and the a apace of $25,000 made in pursuance of such 
a provision woul a nullity, and to draw such sum or any portion 
of it from the Treasury by the Executive would be without anthority 
of law. The whole provision it seems to me is such a serious in- 
fringement upon the power of the Executive and such an unauthor- 
ized exercise of power by the legislative branch of the Government 
that I cannot in my place give any countenance to it. I shall there- 
fore vote against this report. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. President, no other Senator on this side having 
spoken, I rise to say a word with regard to this report. 

We have been told by the distinguished Senator from New Jersey, 
if I correctly understand him, that we are dis abroad because 
we change the class of our diplomatic agents. Sir, it has been the 
habit of Great Britain for two hundred years again and again and 
again to change the class of her diplomatists without taking into con- 
sideration what the opinion of other nations of the e may be. 
Sir, that is the duty of the United States. I am not now talking 
about the propriety or legality of it. That is another matter. I am 
now talking with regard to the position that the United States will 
occupy in the community of nations, when she proposes either to 
change the class of a mission or to dismiss a mission entirely. If this 
country is to be disgraced at all in this matter, it is to be disgraced 
here by language of this character, and not by our pursuing a course 
that we believe to be entirely proper either upon legal or economical 
or any other rules. 

Sir, there is another thing with regard to the 1 of the coun- 
try that I desire to sere offor one moment. I have not the time to 
go into the history of this matter and go back half a score of thou- 
sand years, five hundred, to show why ministers were accredited orig- 
inally in modern Europe from one state to another. Every Senator 
understands this matter thoroughly. There is no more necessity to- 
day for a minister at the court of Great Britain than there is at the 
court of Dahomey; not a particle. With the cable when you can 

our information in three hours, there is absolutely no necessity for 
it; and there never will be a difficulty settled between this country 
and Great Britain or this country and France or this country and Ger- 
many at either of the capitals of the several countries. It will be done 
at Geneva; it will be done at Charleston; it will be done at Boston; 
it will be done at Washington; it will be done at Paris; and it will 
not be done by Edwards Pierrepont, or whatever his name may be; 
but it will be done by a commission appointed by the Government of 
the United States to attend to it. 

Sir, if we have got any linen to wash, we had better wash it 
in the back rather than in the front yard. What, come in on the 
floor of the Senate of the United States and say that this country is 
disgraced because it does not want a minister in Switzerland! Am I 
mistaken? I ask my_friend from California, have you provided for 
the pay of a minister at Switzerland? 

Mr. SARGENT. We have not. 

Mr. EATON. I am glad of it. There is no more necessity for a 
minister at Switzerland than there is at any other point that can pos- 
sibly be named where you do not want a consular agent. Switzer- 
land has no minister here. It does not want any here, There is no 
necessity for one here, nor is there 3 necessity in Switzerland for a 
minister from this country. There is a necessity for a commercial 
ugent of the highest character, a consular agent of the highest char- 
acter, for there is a good deal of business between this country and 
that community, that republic in the heart of Europe. There is no 
earthly necessity for a diplomatic meet Many of my friends over 
the way have traveled there. They know it. 7 know it, personally 
know it. There is no necessity for a minister at Switzerland. And 
now, Mr. President, when, if possible, we propose to réduce the ex- 
penditures of this Government, I trust in a proper manner, I trust in 
a legal manner, I trust in a way to bring as little injury to the serv- 
ice either at home or abroad as is possible, the idea that there is any 
disgrace to be attached to this Government of ours and this country 
of ours is q fallacy. Let us do what we believe to be right and proper, 
as Great Britain does and has done over and over again, as I said be- 
fore, as France does and has done over and over and over again. We 
do it because we choose to do it, because we believe it to be rightand 
7 and proper, and we do not regard the opinion of any other people 

n such @ matter. That is our business, and not the business of any 
other people. I shall live a great many years yet, I trust, and I never 
shall learn during all those pa that a proper care for the expendi- 
tures of the Government either at home or abroad will di this 
people in the eyes of any other people on the face of the Lan- 
guage of that character, in my fad ent, belittles this 9 
this people, this country. Let us do what we believe to be just an 
right and proper, and do not let us take into consideration what Mrs. 
Grundy will say in London or Mr. Grundy in Paris, Let us act for 
ourselves, 

One word now to my honorable friend from Wisconsin, We have 
suddenly, in his opinion, almost I should suppose miraculously within 
a short time leaped as it were into the front rank of the t nations 


of the earth. Sir, according to my reading of the history of the world 
the United States has occupied that front rauk among the nations of 


the earth for a quarter of a century. I rejoice that I agree with my 
friend that we occupy that position to-day. I would that he could 

with me that we have occupied it for many years. If this coun- 
try ever stood higher in the opinion of the world than it did durin 
the administration of Andrew Jackson, when was it? Why was it 
Where was it? Sir, when that illustrious President of the United 
States determined that a certain matter should be settled, it was sct- 
tled. It did not require a committee of conference to settle it either. 
Tt was settled because of the character of the Administration. Sir, 
this Government has never stood higher in the opinion of the world 
than it did daring the administration of Andrew Jackson. Ido not 
say it stood higher then than it does now. God forbid; I trust not. 
I have no desire to draw a parallel between tho condition of my coun- 
try thirty years ago and to-day. I loved it then. I love it now. I 
believed then that it stood foremost among the powers of the earth. 
I believe it does to-day. Sir, permit me to say, too, that I think it 
stands thero to-day through the action of the Secretary of State more 
than through the action of any other of the Departments of this Goy- 
ernment, I pay honor where honor is due. But I cannot sit here 
silent in my seat and hear Senators say that the country is disgraced 
because it proposes to enter upon a system of pripet expenditures. I 
eannot sit here quietly and hear Senators say that this country did 
not occupy a foremost position among the powers of the earth thirty 

ears as well as to-day, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. What I said, Mr. President, was this, 
which has called forth the criticism of the Senator from Connecticut: 
that we wero engaged in an affectation of poverty, and that if,as we 
were doing, we withdrew our ministers for the apparent reason that 
wo were too poor to maintain them, it would disg us in the eyes 
of the nations of the world. Wealth with individuals is of but little 
importance, but the character of a nation depends upon its wealth 
aim its material ability. 

My friend from Connecticut said that we do not send these minis- 
ters there because we choose not to send them. ‘There, I think, he 
is greatly mistaken. We choose to send them. The Senate, the Con- 

the President have united in enacting laws that they should 

e sent. We do not send them because we cannot send them; be- 

cause the House of Representatives, that has a peculiar interest in 

the welfare of this nation, refuses to make the appropriations to exe- 
cute the laws. 

Mr. SARGENT. I hope we shall have a vote, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. ANTHONY in the chair.) The 
question is on agreeing to the report of the committee of conference. 

The report was agreed to. 


JUDGMENTS OF COURT OF CLAIMS, 


Mr. SARGENT. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is House bill No. 
612, Nap desis the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Nokwoop] is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. WINDOM. Win the Senator from Georgia yield to me to re- 
port a bill from the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. NORWOOD. With pleasure. 

Mr. WINDOM. Ido not think it will take any time. 

Mr. SARGENT. I consent only on condition that it does not set 
aside tho regular order. If we have unanimous consent for that, 
very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does not displace the regular 
order, which is informally laid aside subject to call. 

Mr. WINDOM. I am instructed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 1044) making appropria- 
tions to pay judgments of the Court of Claims, to report it without 
amendment, and ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimons conseut the bill was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. It appropriates $800,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to pay judgments of the Court of Claims, 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE IAWAUAN TREATY, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia is enti- 
tled to the floor on the bill (H. R. No. 612) to carry into effect a con- 
vention between the United States of America and His Majesty the 
King of the Hawaiian Islands, signed on the 30th day of January, 
1875, which is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. NORWOOD. Mr. President, it is now twenty minutes past 
ten o’clock, which is about my bed-time. A friend s that I 
have just risen. I make an appeal to the Senator who has chario of 
this bill and ask him whether he will force me to go on at this hour 
of the night? 

Mr. SARGENT. If there can be consent to have the final vote 
taken on the bill at any reasonable time on Monday, I will not insist 
on proceeding further to-night. Otherwise, I want to insist that we 
go on with the bill. If the Senate will allow a vote to be taken at 
oe 3 on Monday or two o'clock on Monday, I will consent to 

ield. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to say that if yon are going to adjourn 
now, I shall ask the Senate on Monday, pretty early in the morning, 
to take up on its passage the resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposing to amend the Constitution of the United States, 
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and shall ask everybody, of all parties and faiths, to take hold and 
it in a short time. 

Mr. SARGENT. I give notico that I shall insist on this business 
until it is finished; and I ask the friends of this legislation to stand 
by me in that course. I am not responsible for the course that has 
been taken in the Senate to-day. Some five hours were taken in 
political speeches instead of being devoted to this bill. I allowed of 
course the important conference reports to be acted on. That I 
thought was due to the business of the Senate; but otherwise I shall 
insist and ask the friends of this legislation to stand by me till the 
bill is or defeated. Iam willing to fix an hour on Monday 
when the final vote shall be taken on the bill, and I promise, so far 
as I am concerned, that in the intervening time I will not occupy ten 
minutes of the time of the Senate. 

Mr. WEST. Will my friend from Georgia yield to me a moment to 
make a motion 

Mr. NORWOOD. I will hear what the motion is. 

Mr. WEST. I shall merely preface my motion by a few remarks, 
and it will be a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. SARGENT, Which will cut off any discussion. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I hope that motion will not prevail if it is made. 

Mr. WEST. I believe I am entitled to the floor. It is evident that 
if this thing is persisted in to-night we shall have to sit here and en- 
dure with as much patience as we cau the further arguments on the 

nestions which are to be made, as I understand by my friend from 

ermont who sits on my right [Mr. MORRILL] and by severul Sen- 
ators on the other side of the Chamber, and undoubtedly we shall be 
occupied here until the small hours of the morning. If the Senate is 
prepared for that, well and good; but in order to give it an opportu- 
nity to express its opinion, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator yield to me one moment? 

Mr. WEST. For what purpose ? * 

Mr. MITCHELL. I chould like to move that when the Senate ad- 
journs it be to meet on Monday at ten o’clock. 

Mr. WEST. I have no objection to that; but I want to know 
whether, if I yield the floor for that p „ lose the floor? 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senator would lose the floor. 
A Senator yielding the floor loses it absolutely by strict rule; but 
the contrary has been the practice of the Senate. 

Mr. WEST. Then I insist on my motion to adjourn. 

Mr. SARGENT. There is a large quorum of the Senate here, and I 
ask that we proceed with this business to-night. 

Mr. WEST. IL insist on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Louisiana moves 
that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. WEST. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. CLAYTON, (when his name was called.) I am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Merrmion.] I do not know 
whether he would vote to adjourn or not. I will vote if my vote is 
needed to make a quorum, and I understand it is. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 7, nays 29; as follows: z 

YEAS—Messrs. Cla: Cockrell, Davis, Gordon, Key, McCreery, and West—7. 

NAYS—Messrs. Al s 3 Bogy, Burnside, Cameron of Wisconsin, 
Christiancy, Cooper, Cragin, Eaton, Edmunds, Ferry. Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Har- 
vey, Ingalls, Jones of Nevada, Kernan, Logan, McDonald, McMillan, Maxey, 
Mitchel „ Paddock, Sargent, Spencer, Stevenson, Wadleigh, Windom, and With. 


ers —29. 

ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayard, Booth, Boutwell, Brace, Cameron 
of Pennsylvania, Conkling, Conover, Dawes, Dennis, Dorsey, Goldthwaite, Ham- 
ilton, Hitchcock, Howe, Johnston, Jones of Florida, coy! mitn Morrill, 
Morton, Norwood, . Patterson, ph, Ransom, Robertson, Saulsbury, 
Sharon, Sherman, Thorman, Wallace, Whyte, and Wright—35. 

So the Senate refused to apina 

m E Will the tor from Georgia yield to me a mo- 
ment 

Mr. SARGENT. Iam mimg to make an agreement that this vote 
shall be taken at any reasonable time on Monday and I think I can 
promise that the friends of the bill will not occupy time, Ican make 
a promise as far as I am concerned that I will not occupy over ten 

‘minutes, This is at the heel of the session. If Senators do not want 
to stay here to-night I do not want to compel them to remain ; but it 
seems to me reasonable after the time has been a ie to-day on 
other matters that the Senate should consent that this important 
measure should be disposed of and time given for this purpose. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the request of the Senator from Califor- 
nia is a very reasonable one, and one that ought to be acceded to. 
I think at this stage of the session we ought not to tire each other out 
by useless controversy. 

Mr. SARGENT. If we meet at ten on Monday I am perfectly will- 
sas ng say the vote shall be taken at one o’clock or earlier. 

. WEST. No agreement. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If everybody will agree but the Senator from 
Louisiana, we can still moke an arrangement. 

Mr. WEST. We will try that. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Let us try that. 
Mr. MITCHELL. I suggest that the vote be taken at two o’clock 
on Monday. ` 
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Mr. SARGENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana object to any 
arrangement ? 
Mr. WEST. I shall object unless you get the requisite number ac- 


cording to the rules to make a ial order. 

Mr. SARGENT. I do not wish to make it a special order, because 
unfinished business is superior to a special order, and this will be 
left as unfinished business, 

Mr. WEST. The Senate can fix the time. I do not think the Sen- 
ator from California is to judge what the Senate considers important 
business. The Senate has been conducting its business to-day me- 
cording to its own sense of propriety. Now his conjecture about its 
importance is proper to himself; there is no doubt abont that; but 
the Senate must judge what isimportant toit. If the Senate chooses 
to fix the time at two o'clock on Monday, I have no objection in the 
world to let the Senate do it, but I shall not consent to it. I know 
that Senators want to be heard on this subject and heard at length. 

Mr. SARGENT, I do not object to their being heard. The Senator 
himself has been heard at wnai, and I did not object, 

Mr. MORRILL. I would like to occupy twenty or thirty minutes, 
but I do not want to do it to-night. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senate is aware that there is an important 
matter before us in executive session, and I should like to have a 
short executive session without displacing this bill, say for balf an 
hour, in order to consider it. 

Mr, SARGENT. Ido not want to prevent that, but I want this 
matter to go on. 

Mr. ANTHONY. When the Senate comes out of executive session 
this bill will be before the Senate the same as now. I move, there- 
fore, that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

Mr. SARGENT, I trust that will be defeated as the other motion 
was. > 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it my duty to make the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield the floor to the Senator from Rhode Island ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Senator from Georgia did yield the floor to 
me for that Ea Som 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Lask the Senator from Georgia if he will yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr, NORWOOD, Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLAN, I wish to ask the unanimous consent of the Sen- 
ate to take up the bill (S. No. 129) for the relief of the heirs of 
Asbury Dickins. 

The PRESIDENT pro The Senator from Minnesota asks 
3 consent to take from the Calendar the bill which he has 
named. 

Mr. SARGENT. I object. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I hope the Senator from California will permit 
this bill to come up now. It probably will nöt lead to any discus- 
sion, r 
Mr. ALLISON and others. O, yes, it will. 

Mr. McMILLAN, I think it would be a very proper act to close 
the week with by passing the bill. There are two reports, and I 
think if the reports were read there would be no objection, I cer- 
tainly shall ask the Senate to take a vote without any discussion, if 
they are willing to do so, 7 

Mr. COCKRELL, That bill cannot be passed this session unless it 
continues longer than Monday or Tuesday, because I have laws to 
read that will take that long. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Well, tan to take up the bill. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. McMILLAN, I think I have the floor. The Senator from 
Georgia 4 80 to me. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Any Senator can call for the regular order. 

Mr. McMILLAN. But IJ am on the floor, I move that the Senate 
3 the tho ee e oe the bill se 5 2 of the heirs of 

ury Dickins, postponing the present order for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California ob- 


jects. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. But the Senator from Minnesota makes a motion 


to popne the present and all prior orders. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator moves to postpone tho 
Lage and all prior orders for the purpose of considering the bill 
nani 

Mr. INGALLS. That motion is not in order. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Senator from Georgia yielded the floor to 
me for the pu of making this motion, and I have now submitted 
the motion and ask a vote upon it. 

The PRESIDEET pro tempore. Does the Senator couple his motion 
to postpone with the taking up of a bill? If objection is made that 
is not in order. 

Mr. SARGENT. Lask the Senator from Minnesota not to embar- 
rass the of the bill under consideration. 

Mr. McMILLAN, I do not desire to do so. k 

Mr. SARGENT. I appas: to the Senator not to embarrass the bill 
that is under consideration, 
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Mr. McMILLAN. I bad no idea it would embarrass the bill. Gen- 
tlemen did not seem ready to proceed. 


Mr. McCREERY. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I have not yielded the floar yet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota is on 
the floor. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Is my motion in order? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not to postpone and take up. The 
Senator can move to postpone. 

Mr. McMILLAN. en I move to postpone. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota moves 
to postpone the present bill. 

Mr. SARGENT. I ask the friends of the bill under consideration 


to resist the attempt to lay it aside. I appeal to the considerations I 
have heretofore urged. I do not wish to take up the time of the Sen- 
ate uselessly, but I make the appeal to the friends of the bill to stand 
by me in the position which it seems to me this legislation holds and 
with some regard to the considerations I have heretofore urged. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Will the Senator from California yield to me a 
moment ? 

Mr. McMILLAN. If the Senator from California will consent that 
this bill be taken subject to the order. 

Mr. SARGENT. I cannot consent at all. possible means 
has been used to get me off the floor by moving the consideration of 
this bil, by motions to adjourn, by motions for an executive session 
by taking up this and that bill. I see no way except to stand still 
objecting, and I do object and appeal to the friends of this legislation 
to stand by me in that course, 

Mr. McMU LAN. As the Senator desires to proceed with the regu- 
lar order, if ıt can be done, I shall withdraw the motion I made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia has the 
floor. 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT py tem Does the Senator from Georgia yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NORWOOD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANSOM. I desire to make a very small motion, Mr. President, 
that I trust will meet with the approbation of the chairman of the 
Committee on Pensions. I desire to ask the Senate to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill for the relief of John Wood, of North Caro- 
lina, was indefinitely postponed so that it may be put upon the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Can that be done pending the regular order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It cannot. f 

Mr. RANSOM. I will ask to enter that motion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That cannot be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not unless by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RANSOM. I will ask unanimous consent to enter it, not to 
interrupt the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and unanimous consent is given, 

Mr. McCREERY. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was not a; to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia is enti- 
tled to the floor. 

Mr. NORWOOD. Mr. President, at twenty minutes past ten o’clock 
I announced that my hour for woking in sleep had arrived. 
It is now a quarter to eleven. I appeal to the Senator from California 
in charge of the bill to allow the Senate to adjourn. He knows that 
I have stuck to him closer than a brother during all the day, and I 
propose to stick to him to the last; but I advise him and the Senate 
that if they have eyes to close they can prepare to close them now. 
[Laughter.] There is but an hour and a quarter left before the Sab- 
bath. I shall certainly occupy all of that time and much more; and 
when the Sabbath comes the remainder of my remarks 

Perbaps may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon. 


We shall certainly be here until one or two or three o'clock, and I 
suggest to my friend from California that he had better prepare his 


The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. EATON] suggests that he would 
like me to get * with that part of my which relates to 
the adjournment. I say to him that I am raking to the question of 
adjournment every moment. I desire an adjournment. I do not 
desire anything else but an adjournment, and I am ready now to yield 
the floor to any member of the Senate who desires to move to adjourn. 
Where is the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. McCreery!] [Laughter.] 
I will yield the floor fora motion to go into executive session. Where 
is the Senator from Rhode Island, I Mr. ANTHONY] [Laughter.] Will 
the Senator move to go into executive session ? 

Mr. ANTHONY. My motions have had so bad a fate lately that I 
think I shall hardly renew them. I should like very much to have 
an executive session. 

Mr. NORWOOD. Then, Mr. President,no one being ready to move 
to adjourn, I will proceed. 

Is there any benefit that can accrue to this Government from the 
passage of this bill? The benetit can enly be one of two kinds. It 
must be either in our foreign relations or it must be in our domestic 
economy. In one of these two ways we must be benefited, or the bill 


under consideration should not be passed, 


First, let us inquire whether we shall be benefited in our relations 
to other governments, 

It is supposed by the Senator from California that the possession of 
these islands is necessary in order to protect this vast domain and to 
prevent the subjugation of forty-five million people by some foreign 
foe that may invade us at some unknown time when we may not be 

repared for our own defense, Those islands lie west of California, 

alf way to China, They are as far from California almost as Lon- 
don is from New York; and yet it is insisted by the Senator from 
California that those islands are necessary to the Government of the 
United States as a military outpost, as a place for naval armament, 
as a point d'appui for the protection and the defense of the Government 
of the United States. 

This is the main consideration that is urged for the acquisition of 
those islands. 

The argument that the United States Government is dependent 
upon those islands for their defense is the strongest evidence of the 
weakness of the case, and it is evidence further that there is some- 
thing more in this bill than the general good of the people of the 
United States. Of that I shall have more to say hereafter. 

I say the suggestion that it is necessary to have those islands for 
our defense is hardly worthy of consideration; and but for the dis- 
tinguished Senator, who has it with so much earnestness, [ 
should not refer to it at all. The idea that 45,000,000 people who are 
segregated and insulated upon a continent, with the territory that we 
possess, with the resources that are at our command, with a railroad 
from ocean to ocean which can be traversed within five days, not being 
capable of defending themselves or protecting themselves against 
any force that any power on the earth, or that all the powers of the 
earth might bring against us, is not to be entertained for a moment. 

Bat, again, it is said that we need those islands for our commercial 
interests. That is not true. We have a treaty existing with the 
King of the Hawaiian Islands, or the Sandwich Islands, by which wo 
have a lodgment upon those shores that is sufficient for commerce so 
long as peace exists, and it is not necessary that this treaty shall go 
into effect in order that we may enjoy the advantages which are nec- 
essary in time of peace. In a time of war we do not need them for 
defense; we can take care of ourselves. 

Mr. WEST. I ask the Senator from Georgia to yield to me. 

Mr. NORWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. WEST. I desire to say that in making the motion that I did 
some time ago to adjourn, I submitted it at a time when 1 thought it 
was reasonable for the Senate to cease its labors for the day. Find- 
ing, however, that that was not the disposition the proceedings have 
been continued. Now, I have to pro to the Senator who is so 
much interested in this bill, the Senator frum California, that if 
the Senate adjourns at this time those who are opposed to the bill 
will resort to no parliamentary tactics or efforts to talk the bill out 
of time on Monday when it comes up in the regular order. 

Mr. SARGENT, I certainly will accept that. I think it is frank 
and fair. I am willing to accept it, and rely upon the sense of good 
faith of Senators generally to carry it out as stated. I think that 
proposition will be acceptable. 

r. GORDON. I simply desire that this matter shall be shoroaghiy 
understood. Of course it is not understood by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, for we have had a conversation about it, nor must it be nnder- 
stood by the Senate, that there is any promise that no remarks will 
be made upon the bill, 

Mr. SARGENT. Not at all. 

Mr. GORDON. I desire myself to be heard upon the question. 

Mr. SARGENT, Unquestionably; I think that is the right of Sena- 


tors. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. ED- 
MUNDS] is not present, who has charge of the constitutional amend- 
ment, which I know he intends to press. 

Mr. SARGENT. Nevertheless the Hawaiian bill is the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. WEST. There is no doubt but that there is a majority of the 
Senate in favor of this bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. What bill? 

Mr. WEST. The Hawaiian treaty bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. Let us pass it now, then. 

Mr. WEST. Yon have no quorum to pass it, and you cannot keep 
us here till daylight to pass it. Therefore I move that the Senate 

ourn. : 
adie LOGAN. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at eleven o'clock and eleven min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


SATURDAY, August 12, 1876. 


The House met at eleven o’clock a.m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
I. L. TOWNSEND. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


Am from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate receded from their disagreement 
to the amendments of the House to the bill (S. No. 846) to punish 
the counterfeiting of trade-mark goods and the sale or dealing in of 
counterfeit trade-mark goods. 

The message further announced that the Senate insisted upon its 
amendments disagreed to by the House to the bill (H. R. No. 3962) to 
provide means to defray the expenses of the District of Columbia 
until December 1, 1876, had to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had so 

inted as managers of the conference on the part of the Senate Mr. 

INDOM, Mr. EDMUNDS, and Mr. KERNAN. 

The message also announced that the Senate had disagreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagrecing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 
3473) making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Indian Department and for fufilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 1877, and for other 

urposes; and further insisted upon its amendments, and requested a 
Farther conference upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed as the managers of the conference on the 
part of the Senate Mr. Winpom, Mr. LOGAN, and Mr, Kernan. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

A bill (H. R. No. 3628) establishing post-roads. 

The message further announced that the Senate had 
out amendments, bills of the House of the following titles : 

A bill (H. R. No. se eas a pension to Thomas I. Fox, late a 
private of Company C, Fifty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 


teers; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1713) for the relief of Berthold Loewenthal, of 
meee Illinois; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2271) to increase the pension of Mrs. Hannah W. 
Sumner, widow of Major-General Edwin V. Sumner; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3209) to authorize the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to receive lands in payment of judgments to eastern band of 
Cherokee Indians; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3374) for the relief of Harry E. Eastman, late lieu- 
tenant-colonel Second Wisconsin Cavalry Volunteers; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3678) to change the name of the pleasure-yacht 
Lydia to that of Sylph; and 

A bill (H. R. No, 3849) for the relief of James W. Harvey and 
James Livesey, of the firm of Harvey & Livesey, of Wisconsin. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed, and 
ee the concurrence of the House in, bills of the following 
titles: 


, with- 


es 
A bill (S. No. 492) making an appropriation for the erection of a 

3 and fog-bell on Whale Rock, at the entrance of Narra- 
anget ; 

nA Dill (S. No. 832) to increase the pension of Helen M. Stansbury; 


an 
A bill (8. No. 951) to remove the j arein disabilities of Stephen D. 
Lee, of the State of Mississippi, and others. 


COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. In pursuance of the order of the Ho 
made on yesterday, the Chair will appoint as additional members o 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills Mr. POPPLETON of Ohio, and Mr. 
BAKER of Indiana. 


PUBLICATION OF COAST SURVEY REPORTS, 


Mr. SINGLETON, Iam instructed by the Committee on Printing 
to report back, with a recommendation that the same be adopted, a 
concurrent resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

x i r 
i. cele castes tee eee the raara arv N peara ts Coast Seen te 
the year ending June 30, 1874, and the same number of copies of his report for the 
ear ending June 30, 1875, be printed, to be distributed by tho Saperintendent of 


Coast Survey. 

Mr. SINGLETON. That resolution was originally introduced by 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Warp,] a member of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of this House. It received the approval of that 
committee, who recommended its passage, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Printing. Iam instructed by the Committee on Print- 
115 ask that it now be acted upon by the House. 

he concurrent resolution was then agreed to. 
EXPENSES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Mr. RANDALL, I desire to enter a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the Honse on 8 asked a conference on the di . 
ing votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. No. 2962) to provide 
means to defray the expenses of the District of Columbia until De- 
cember 1, 1876. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion to reconsider will be en- 
tered upon the Journal. 
EXPENSES OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 
Mr. SINGLETON. I am instructed by the Committee on Printin 
to ask unanimous consent to have taken from the Speaker's table =| 


referred to the Committee on Printing Senate bill No. 1035, to provide 
for paying the expenses of the Joint Committee on Printing in mak- 
ing an inquiry in relation to the pavia printing. 


here was no objection ; and the bill was taken from the Speaker's 

table, read a first and second time, and referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the following title, 
with amendments; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 


quested : 
A bill (H. R. No. 984) to provide for the sale of certain lands in 
Kansas, 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILI} 
Mr. SINGLETON. I submit the report which I send to the Clerk’s 


desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on tho disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 1504) making appropriations for 
the con and diplomatic,service of the Government for the year ending June 
30, 1877, and for other pu having met, after full and free conference have 

to recommend, and do recommend, to their respective Houses as follows: 
Bey vet pra recede from its amendments numbered 16, 51, 77, 82, 87, 91, 94, 98, 

„an. 

hat the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 

red 1, 2 3, 4 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 19, 13, 15, 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 99, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
57, 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72 73, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 85, 86, 88, 90, 92, 93, 
95, 96, 97, 100, 101, 103, 104, 111, 113, 115, 116, 117, 119, and 121. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 14 and 
agree to the same, with an amendmont as follows: Strike ont of said amendment 
Po Switzerland, Greece, Denmark, Ecuador, Colombia, and Bolivia,” and 
striko out “one hundred“ and insert“ fifty-two,” and strike out “ five thousand” 
and insert “five hundred ;" and the Senate agree to tho same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 18, and agree to the samo, 
with an amendment as follows : 

E for salaries of charges d'afhires to Denmark, Greece, Switzerland, Portugal, and 

For os fe ‘affaires nmar! reece, Switzer! 4 an 
Paraguay and Uruguay, at $5,000 each, $25,000." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered M, 
and agres to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out“ one hundred" 
anil insert “ seventy-five ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 41, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out of said amend- 
ment Swatow ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 58 and 59, and agree to 
the paragraph where the amendments occur, with an amendment as follows: In 
licu of said paragraph insert the aed oh 

“Cork, Dublin, Prescott, Port Sarnia, St. Johns, (Canada East,) Barbadoes, Fort 
Erie, Leeds, Dundee, Leith, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax, St. Johns, {few Bruns- 
wick,) Kingston, (Jamaica,) Nassau, (New Providence,) Cardiff, Port Louis, (Mau- 
18 Bermuda, Quebec.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ent to the amendment numbered 63, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out Viandivos- 
tock ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 74, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont “Goderich, 
eee 2 Malta,“ and restore Windsor, (Nova Scotia);“ and the Senate 

tho same. 

‘hat the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 75, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “ Nantes and La 
Rochelle ;" and the Senate agree to the same. * 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 76, 
and a to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out Port Mahon 
alencia;” and the Senate agree to tho same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 80, 
and agree to the same with amendment as follows: Strike ont “Santa Crus; and 
the Senate to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment nombered 89, and 

to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “Maranham;" and 

e Senate tothe same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 99, and 
agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out of said amendment 
“ 51,000" and insert 42,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 1 
and agate the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “6” and insert “5 ;’ 
and the Senato agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 106, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont. “ and thirty-one 
thousand and eight” and insert “fifteen thousand,” and strike out “hundred and 
eo ; and the Senate agree to the same, 

hat the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 109, 
and to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “700” and insert 
“1,000;” and the agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 110, 
and agree to the samo, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “9” and insert 2;“ 
and Sonate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 112, 
and agree to the same, with an ut as follows: Strike out 4“ and insert 
“2:" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement tothe amendment numbered 114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike ont “10” and insert 
“9;" and in line 2, page 9 of the bill, strike out “thousand” and insert “five hun- 


dred ;" and the Senate to the game. ‘ 
That the House recede from its tto the amendment peal 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “two thou 
six” and insert “ three thousand one ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its di ment to the amendment. numbered 120, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “one handred” 
and insert ‘seventy;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Thatthe House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 122, 
and agree to the same, ae amendment as follows: í 


Insert as a new : 
2 For compensation of such diplomatic and consular officers heretofore compensa- 
ted by for-whose salaries no appropriation is made by this act, such amount 
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as shall be necessary to pay their salaries as fixed by law until they shall have no- 
tice to close their offices, which notice shall be at once sent to them by the Secre- 
tary of State, and for the time allowed by law for transit from their respective 
posts to their places of residence, $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
0. R. SINGLETON, 
W. 8. HOLMAN, 
CHARLES FOSTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
A. A. SARGENT, 
GEO. 8. BOUTWELL, 
T. M. NORWOOD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Mr. Speaker, it will be remembered that this 
is the fourth committee of conference on this bill. We have had a 
great many difficulties to encounter in coming Wh a proper under- 
standing and agreement. The principle upon which we have settled 
this question is that we divide the money difference between the 
Senate and the House, giving to tho Senate conferees, after çonsulta- 
tion with the Secre of State, the privilege of continuing salaries 
as fixed by law, but withdrawing both from the diplomatic and con- 
sular service such ministers and such consuls as were deemed to be 
least important for onr foreign relations. In carrying out that 
ment upon the diplomatic 2 of the bill, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, Paraguay and Uruguay, Greece, and Den- 
mark have been left out from the list of ministers resident. They 
are to be withdrawn entirely; and I repeat again, that has been done, 
after consultation on the part of the Senate conferees with the Secre- 
tary of State, as pelog the least likely to cripple our foreign service, 

e have deduc from contingent expenses $25,000 and from 
chargés d’affaires $20,250. And then in place of ministers we havesent 
chargés to Portugal, Switzerland, Greece, Denmark, and Paraguay 
and 770 This makes $82,750 saved upon the diplomatic part of 
the bill, being one-half of the difference between the two Houses. 

So far as the consular service is concerned we have left out consuls 
at certain ports, asfollows: Swatow, Southampton, Valdivostock, 
Malta, Oporto, Santa Cruz, Port Said, Nantes, La Rochelle, Port Ma- 
hon, Valencia, Stettin, Maranham, Cyprus, Bucharest, Venice, Milan, 
Gaboon, Turk’s Island Hakodadi, Goderich and Windsor, (Canada,) 
making twenty-two. We have reduced the allowance to consular 
clerks $8,000 and to interpreters $1,500. We have taken from the 
amount appropriated for the difference in exchange bills drawn by 
our foreign ministers $38,000, from contingent expenses $16,850, from 
the Spanish claims commission $500, from counsel for commission $500, 
from rent of prisons $2,000, and from wages of keepers, &c., $500 

We have deducted from the . care of American seamen 
$25,000, leaving $75,000 still to be expended for that purpose, whereas 
last year it only cost sixty-three thousand some hundred dollars. The 
amount is deemed to be amply sufficient. 

In the consular service there has been saved to the country $125,318. 
The whole amount which has been saved on the appropriation of last 
year is $208,068. 

We have not obtained all that we should like to have done. We 
believed the reductions — — have been carried further, but we have 
done the best we could under the circumstances, and we think it will 
be satisfactory to the country. If any gentleman desires to ask a 
question, I will yield him the floor for that purpose. 

Mr. CONGER. I should like to ask the gentleman to inform me in 
regard to the status of the consulate at Windsor, Canada West, and 
also of the consulate at Sarnia. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Windsor has been stricken out. 

Mr. CONGER. But what abont Sarnia? 

Mr. SINGLETON. That has not been stricken out. 

Mr. CONGER. Is there any provision made for a consulate at 
Windsor? 

Mr. SINGLETON. No, sir; none at all. 

Mr. CONGER. Windsor, Canada West, is one of the lar, ports 
of entry on the lakes, Detroit being opposite to it. There is a large 
emigration going there which needs the services of a consul. It is 
more important, except Port Huron, than any other place on the lake. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I will state to the gentleman that under our 
bill Windsor was not stricken ont, but his friends and the Secretary 
of State have brought about this result, for which we are not at all 
responsible, 

Mr. CONGER. The gentleman says Secretary of State. I ask if 
the sie did not consent merely to state what particular places 
ought to be left out with the least damage to the service ? 

r. SINGLETON, That is exactly what I have stated to the 


House. 

Mr. CONGER. The Secretary of State, therefore, under that com- 
pulsion, has agreed to the omission of Windsor, Canada West? 

Mr. SINGLETON. That is what I stated to the House, and I will 
repeat it, that by our bill Windsor was retained. This has been done 
in conference committee, under the advice of the Secretary of State, 
believing it would result in less damage to our service to remove the 
consul at Windsor, Canada West, than a consul at some other place 
which has been retained. 

Now one word in reference to the last clause of the bill. 

Mr. CONGER. I should like to ask the gentleman whether he will 
give an op for some remarks? 

Mr. SINGLETON, I will certainly do so. We have provided in 


the last section of the bill for paying the salaries of those who are 
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abroad now and who are to be withdrawn up to the time when they 
shall receive the notice of their discharge. This is only right an 
proper. It will take on the average nearly a month to give them 
that notice, and therefore, they will be entitled to receive pay up to 
the time notice is given to shut up their offices. In addition, we 
propose to pay their expenses home as the law authorizes. For this 
purpose $25,000 is set apart, or so much as may be necessary. It was 
not deemed proper nor just to leave them in a foreign land dismissed 
from the service without any fault of their own, with perhaps not 
means sufficient to get home. 

Mr. MONROE. I desire to ask the gentleman from Mississippi one 
question. Perhaps I should have been sufficiently informed upon the 
point if I had heard every word that he said. I wish to ask what 
change, if any, has been made in the salaries of consuls of the rank 
of consul of the consulate at Rio? 

Mr. SINGLETON. There has been no change made at aM in the 
salaries of consuls or of ministers. They are allowed to stand as 
they were before. The reduction has been in the contingent ex- 
penses and in withdrawing certain ministers and consuls, 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield to me 
for a moment ? 

Mr. SINGLETON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FOSTER. In agreeing to this conference report, Mr, Speaker, 
I have not found my judgment in accord with the report. I have 
agreed to it because we wanted to come to some agreement. No law 
has been repealed; no salary has been reduced. The reduction ac- 
complished has been by the withdrawal of service, by the withdrawal 
of diplomats in the diplomatic service, and by the withdrawal of con- 
suls in the consular service. This was done after a conference witk 
the Secretary of State and his assistants, they stating to us that the 
withdrawals they suggested were the ones that would do the least 
harm. They did not concede that these withdrawals could be made 
without doing some harm to the service. I have felt, Mr. Speaker, 
that it was our duty, if possible, to come toan agreement, and forthe 
purpose of coming to an agreement I have assented to this 5 ofa 
feeling it was the best we could obtain. I have not felt we have been 
doing right by the service, partienlarly so far as the consulates are 
concerned. I have always felt that the tax we 5 upon the com- 
meree of the country should be paid back for the benefit of the com- 
merce we tax, and that when we use the money that we are paid 
from this tax for other purposes we violate a trust. 

Mr.RANDALL. ‘These reductions, as I understand them, are rather 
against the occupant of the diplomatic consular places than the serv- 
ice itself. . 

Mr.CONGER. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield tome? 

Mr. SINGLETON. Ves, sir. 

Mr. CONGER. Having heard only the statement of the gentleman 
from Mississippi of the number of consuls and the places from which 
they are withdrawn, I cannot refer to the importance of several of 
them as I should like to do. I desire to say, however, that some of 
those which I heard mentioned are in remote parts of the world, 
where the consul, aside from any duties he may have in regard to the 
commerce and commercial interests of the United States, is the only 
representative of this Government to take charge of our sailors in 
large regions of the distant parts of the world. Now we tax the sail- 
ors of the United States enough, at the rate of forty cents a month 
to furnish them with some officer into whatever part of the world 
they may go, to settle their differences and to provide for their re- 
turn home when they are shipwrecked, or when they are lost, or when 
they are left by chance behind their ships. \ 

In hearing the names of some of these consulates that are with- 
drawn I am free to say that there are among them places in distant 
parts of the world where our ships go, where a sailor cannot find 
within hundreds of miles any consul to afford him the remedies which 
the law requires. But I pass that by. I desire to refer, as an exam- 
ple of the manner in which these consulates have been discontinued, 
to the consulate at Windsor, opposite the city of Detroit, in my own 
State—a consulate the fees of 4 7 55 are more than double the salary 
of the officer, and have been so for years, which with the railroads 
coming from Canada, and through Canada from New York, from Buffalo, 
and the suspension bridge into the United States is absolutely neces- 
sary to the commercial business of Michigan, of Chicago, of Cincin- 
nati, and all those places that require a consular certificate to the con- 
siguments and invoices of goods. Here is a consulate at a salary of 
$1,500 removed from a point one of the most important on all the 
lake, and where the fees more than double, I think more than treble, 
every year the salary of the consul. 

What shall those men do? The law requires a certificate of every 
entry and every invoice. What shall the emigrants do coming from 
Canada, as they come to the number of five or six thousand a year to 
that point? Shall theysend to Niagara? Shall theysend to Toronto? 
For they must have consular certificates before they can bring their 
goods into the United States. What is the economy which shall 
destroy a consulate upon one of the great highways of emigration to 
this country? What kind of benefit is it to the Government of the 
United States to destroy a consulate which furnishes in fees, I will 
venture to say, more than treble the salary of the consul ? 

And if this be so in a case within my own knowledge, how may it be 
in other cases! And what can be the economy of discontinuing these 
consulates? We make large charges on emigrants and consignors of 
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goods for the certificate of the consul; and from Canada many of the 

oods that come by the Saint Lawrence to hatin, ses Saint Loui 
70 Cincinnati, to Milwaukee, to Detroit, to almost all our western an 
northwestern cities, come by way of Detroit and by way of Port 
Huron, entered under the consular certificate, and passed in bond in 
transportation to these cities, and the duties assessed and paid when 
they arrive at their destination. 

Now you have removed the only means by which these consular 
certificates which must be given at the last port of departure, which 
is Windsor in this case. You propose to legislate out of office the 
only officer who can give his certificate of at least one-half of the 
importations that come by the way of the Saint Lawrence to all of 
the cities of the West and of the Northwest, and I here speak of this 
so that gentlemen may remember when they hear complaints from 
merchants and emigrants, from the press and the people, they will 
remember that I have protested and do protest against any reduction 
of consulates that are so very n , and with this reduction, if 
there were no other objections to the bill as 8 to be enacted 
by the conference committee I should feel compelled from a sense of 
duty to oppose the report of the committee, and to vote against it, and 
to prevent its passage as far as it may be in my power. 

Mr. SINGLETON. The gentleman must remember that the House 
struck out forty-one consulates, and that the report of the committee 
of conference only strikes out eighteen, it being a compromise report. 

Mr. BOAR, Did not the Secretary of State say that the omission 
of these consulates would be a great public calamity or would prove 
asource of public calamity? 

Mr. SINGLETON. That is exactly what I stated. 

Mr. HOAR. O, I think not. I think the gentleman said that it 
was at the instance of the Secretary of State that this consulate was 


omitted. 

Mr. SINGLETON. If there is a need for a consular agent there at 
present with fees, all the President has to do is to appoint him, 

Mr. CONGER. But a consular agent cannot give certificates. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I do not see why he cannot. 

Mr. CONGER. The law does not permit. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I call for the previous question on the report of 
the committee of conference, 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered ; 
and under the operation thereof the report of the committee of con- 
ference was agreed to. 

Mr. SINGLETON moved to reconsider the vote by which the report 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. y 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


APPROPRIATION FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. RANDALL. I desire to call up the motion to reconsider the 
vote by which a conference was agreed to on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
No. 3962) providing means to 7 the expenses of the District of 
Columbia until December 1, 1876. I am compelled to do it now, be- 
cause I am apprised that the conference committee is in session. 

Mr. BANKS. The motion cannot be acted upon until the papers 
are in the possession of the House. 

Mr. DALL. I desire to make a statement in reference to this 
matter. 

Mr. BANKS. I made the statement which I have made as a ques- 
tion of order. ee 

Mr. RANDALL. This bill was reported to the House from the 
Committee for the District of Columbia, and it authorized the com- 
missioners of this District to borrow in anticipation of the revenues 
derived from taxation $413,000. The Senate amended the bill and 
made it an actual appropriation of half a million dollars for this Dis- 
trict, changing the entire bill from what originally belonged to the 
Committee for the District of Columbia to an appropriation which 
belongs to the Committee on Appropriations, During my absence 
from the House the bill was taken up and the amendment of the Sen- 
ate was non-concurred in without explanation or discussion. I be- 
lieve a conference committee has been appointed, and I wonld not 
have known of it had not my attention been called to it by the vigi- 
lant gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Morrison,] the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. What I want to get at is this, that 
the subject having been ey i considered during this session of 
Congress by the Committee on Appropriations in connection with the 
appropriations for the District of Columbia, that committee shall have 
charge of it and the right to consider the ih pe 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the papers 


are all in ion of the House at this time. 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes, the papers are in the possession of the House, 
and not Phan committee of conference, strangely enough. 

Senat REAGAN. I ask the Clerk to read the amendments of the 
nate. 

The Clerk read the amendments of the Senate, as follows: 

That the sum of $500,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be paid into the treasury of 
the District of Columbia as the share of the United States toward the expenses of 
. peia ar voginn E 8 ib priation to aid in defra; 

0 80 as eS act ma a] m e <- 
ing the expenses of the jstriot of Columbia” R 7 

Mr. REAGAN. Is this a bill to pay the interest on the debt of the 

District of Columbia? 


Mr. RANDALL. No, sir. The bill as sent over to the Senate, 
which was reported by the District Committee of this House, author- 
ized the commissioners of the District of Columbia to anticipate by a 
temporary loan a little over $400,000 of the revenues to be derived 
from taxation, because Congress had failed to fix the rate of taxation 
in time, so that they might have money enongh to run the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia between now and December next. 
They had I believe $250,000 in the treasury, and this would give them 
$640,000. I may not be quite correct in my figures, but that is about 
the amount. That will cover the expenses of the District govern- 
ment between now-and next December. - 

Now, the amendment of the Senate to the bill is a clear, naked ap- 
propriation out of the Treasury, which this House has refused to 
make, and which I do not think the Honse understood intelligibly at 
the time they non-concurred and appointed a committee of confer- 
ence, 

Mr, KASSON. Does the gentleman think it wise for us to increase 
the debt of the District of Columbia so long as we admit that there 
is some liability on the part of the United States to pay its share of 
the expenses of the District government? 

Mr. RANDALL. I believe the District government can run for the 
sum provided for by the House bill; but in no event am I in favor of 
giving half a million dollars ont of the Treasury of the Government 
for the benefit of this District. 

Mr. KASSON. I am not familiar with all the details, but Iam 
familiar with the difference of principle between the two bills. The 
one bill anthorizes a loan, which must be paid by somebody. 

Mr. RANDALL. By the people of the District. 

Mr. KASSON. Subject, of course, to the appropriation which the 

after as its share 


Congress may make here: of the expenses of the Dis- 
trict government. 

Mr. RANDALL. Not at all. 

Mr. KASSON. Let me finish my sentence. The bill as it comes 


from the Senate substitutes two things : first, a direct appropriation in 
lieu of a loan, and second a declaration that that appropriation is 
the share of the United States in the expenses of the District. I 
believe that is all the difference between the two bills. 

Mr. RANDALL. The House bill authorized the commissioners of 
the District to anticipate the revenues from taxation. The Senate bill 
gives them all those revenues, and appropriates a half a million more 
out of the public Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. KASSON. But I believe I am not mistaken when I say that 
it has never been claimed that the entire expenses of the govern- 
ment of this District shall be paid by taxes levied on the people of 
the District. 

Mr. RANDALL. This bill—— 

Mr. KASSON. One moment. I hope the gentleman will not inter- 
rupt me till I have completed ef statement. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam entitled to the floor, and you hold it from 


me. 

Mr. KASSON. Certainly, by your courtesy. We have always ad- 
mitted that the United States is liable to pay a proportion of the ex- 
penses of the District government. The gentleman himself has never 
denied that. The only objection that can be taken to the bill as it 
comes from the Senate is that it now fixes that proportion at the sum 
appropriated. The bill as it went from the House left that propor- 
tion to be fixed hereafter, and requires the expenses of the District to 
be paid ont of the taxes, which cannot now be realized, and author- 
izes the District commissioners to make a loan in anticipation. Ido 
not ask the gentleman to do anything about this one way orthe other, 
but only that the House shall understand what the bill is. 

Mr. RANDALL. I only want to state a fact. There is no danger in 
the world that the Distriet will not get money enongh out of the 
Treasury. Year before last the yk hong for the District were 
nearly $3,000,000, and last year they were very large; I do not re- 
member the exact amount. 

Mr. FOSTER. They were a little over a million of dollars last 
year, I think. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is, we appropriated about $4,000,000 in two 

ears. Now I say there is no danger but what the District will get 
its share out of the United States Treasury, its adequate and equita- 
ble share. I now call the previous question. 

Mr. REAGAN. So far as the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RANDALL] is concerned I do not propose to say a word. 
I understand that this bill as it comes from the Senate makes an ap- 
propriation of $500,000, while the bill of the House appropriated some- 
thing over $400,000. 

Mr. RANDALL. No; the bill as it comes from the Senate is a 
clean ent out of the Treasury of half a million of dollars, while the 
House bill merely authorized the District commissioners by a loan to 
anticipate the revenues from taxation by some $400,000. I now in- 
sist upon the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered, 
upon a division, ayes 113, noes not counted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is upon the motion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] to reconsider the 
vote by which the House on yesterday disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill of the House (H. R. No. 3962) to provide 
means to detray the expenses of the District of Columbia until De- 
cember 1, 1876, and asked a conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, 


* 


1876. 


Mr. WILLARD. I have just come into the House and did not know 
«that this subject was to be called up. 

Mr. RANDALL. I did not know when it was called up yesterday. 

Mr. WILLARD. This bill originally came from the Committee for 
the District of Columbia. * 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is too late now for any further dis- 
e except by unanimous consent, the main question having been 
ordered. 

I Mr. WILLARD. I hope the motion to reconsider will be voted 
own. 

Mr. RANDALL. We will see whether it will be voted down or 
not. 

The question was taken on the motion to reconsider; and upon a 
division there were—ayes 104, noes 24. 

Mr. PAGE. No quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER tempore. Is a further count demanded ? 

Mr. KASSON. I hope no further count will be demanded. 

Mr. PAGE. I withdraw the point that no quorum voted. 

No further count being asked, the motion to reconsider was declared 
to be carried. 

Mr. RANDALL. I now move that the bill, with the Senate amend- 
ments thereto, be referred to the Committce on Appropriations. 

Mr. KASSON. I ask consent that the gentleman from Michigan, 
[Mr. WILLARD, ] the chairman of the House committee of conference 
on this bill and a member of the Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia from which the bill was originally reported, be allowed to 
make a statement before the vote is taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That requires unanimous consent, the 
pee ee now 3 “ 

Mr. RANDALL. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, leave was accordingly granted. 

Mr. WILLARD. I desire simply to say, in the first place, that this 
bill was originally reported from the Committee for the District of 
Columbia, and provided that the commissioners of the District might 
anticipate by a loan, to be paid out of the revenues to be derived by 
the taxes assessed under the tax bill passed by this Congress, the 
amount necessary to pay the expenses of the government of this Dis- 
trict antil December 1, 1876. 

The bill having passed the House went to the Senate, and was sent 
back to us with a Senate amendment. As a matter of course, I as well 
as the other members of the Committee for the District of Columbia 
supposed that the bill properly belonged to our committee, and I 
therefore asked unanimous consent last evening to have the bill taken 
from the Speaker’s table so that a conference might be had on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses. The conference committee has 
been appointed on the part of the House and also on the part of the 
Senate, and just now, while this conference committee was in session 
I learned that there was an effort made in the House to take the bill 
from that conference committee and refer it to the Committee on 


8 riations. 
T. DALL. Imade that motion, and the gentleman knows 
ite He went to the Clerk’s desk and found out the fact. 


Mr. WILLARD. I knew that the motion was entered, but I did 
not suppose that it was to be acted on. Furthermore, I wish to raise 
this point of order 

Mr. RANDALL. Too late. 


Mr. WILLARD. I raise the*point of order that the bill was prop- | P 


erly in the ion of the Senate, not of the House, as the Senate 
was the bony that AEA to the conference. The bill, as I sup 
belonged properly to the Senate; and I expected that it would be 
found there. When the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate sought to find the bill which he su was on 
the table of the President pro tempore, he found it had — sent over 
to this House improperly. 

Mr. RANDALL. It came over here properly; and in the haste 

Mr. HOAR. I call the gentleman 2 Pennsylvania [Mr. Ran- 
DALL] to order. 

Mr. WILLARD. I hope that under these circumstances the House 
will not send this bill to the Committee on Appropriations, where it 
does eG belong. 

Mr. DALL. This bill originated. as the gentleman states, in 
the Committee for the District of Columbia; but he will remember 
distinctly that he was in conference with the Committee on Appro- 
priations as to the manner in which this allowance should be made 
to the District, and that the Committee on Appropriations only gave 
their assent to it in the form in which it was originally He 
will further remember that yesterday afternoon, before he made his 
motion to take the bill from the Speaker’s table, he was in confer- 
ence with me,and that I did not assent to his proposition at all. 

Mr. WILLARD. I did not understand that the gentleman dis- 
sented from the proposition to have the bill go to a conference com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RANDALL. I told the gentleman in that conversation that we 
could not give any more money to the District ; did I not? 

Mr. WILLARD. I did not suppose there was any objection to hav- 
ing the bill go to a conference committee, 

Ar. DALL. The whole character of the bill has been changed; 
it is now made an appropriation bill and embraces an entire plan of 
appropriations for the District. 

he question being taken on the motion of Mr. RaNDALL to refer 
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the bill to the Committee on Appropriations, there were—ayes 107, 
noes 45. . 

Mr. WILLARD called for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. RANDALL and Mr. WILLARD were 
appointed, 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 86, noes 45. 

So the motion of Mr. RANDALL was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

RE-IMBURSEMENT OF BALTIMORE MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES. 

Mr. THOMAS. I ask unanimous consent to have taken from the 
Private Calendar and passed the bill (H. R. No. 2690) to refund to 
the mayor and city council of Baltimore certain moneys illegally as- 

and collected for internal-revenue tax. 

Mr. CONGER, I object. 

JOHN J, ANDERSON. 

Mr. STONE. I ask unanimous consent to have taken from the 
Private Calendar for consideration now the bill (8. No. 628) for the 
relief of John J. Anderson, surviving copartner of the firm of Ander- 
son & White. 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana. I object. 

Mr. STONE, Iask the House to indulge me a moment while I 
make a statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 

INVESTIGATION OF SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. I ask unanimous consent to submit the fol- 
lowing resolution : g 

Resolved, That $2,500 may be drawn from the contingent fund of the House on 
the order of the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs to pay the neces- 
ony expenses of the investigation of the volunteer soldiers’ homes dered by the 

ouse. F 

Mr, Speaker, the resolntion adopted by the House yesterday failed 
to include a provision for paying the expenses of this investigation. 

Mr. STONE. If this resolution requires unanimous consent, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. I did not object to the gentleman’s request 
for unanimous consent. 

STOCKBRIDGE AND MUNSEE INDIANS. 


Mr. CATE. I ask unanimons consent to have taken up and put on 
its passage now a bill reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
entitled “A bill (H. R. No, 4086) for the relief of the Stockbridge and 
Munsee tribes of Indians in the State of Wisconsin.” 
Mr. STONE. I object. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. RANDALL, Lask that the message from the Senate in regard 
to the action of that body on the Indian appropriation bill be read. 
The Senate has non-concurred in the report of the conference commit- 
tee on that bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


IN THE Senate OF THE UNITED STATES, 
August 11, 1876. 


ved, 
on the rna aion Dia of the two Houses on the bill 


June 30, 1877, and for other 
posed, on tho disagreeing votes of 6 two Houses thereon. 
Ordered, That Mr. Wixpom, Mr. LOGAN, and Mr. Kernan be the conferees om 


` Mr. RANDALL. I desire to state that there is but a sin; 10 diffi- 

a new 
committee be appointed a conclusion will be reached almost imme- 
diately. I move that the House further insist on its disagreement to 
the amendments and agree to the further conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro . A eee the appointment of Mr. Ran- 
DALL, Mr, SCALES, and Mr. HURLBUT as conferees on the part of the 
House. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 

Mr. HEREFORD, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to print 
in the RECORD as part of the debates some remarks which he had 
prepared on the subject of the extravagance and corruption of the 
administration. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. SPENCER, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to print 
in the RECORD as part of the debates some remarks which he had 
prepared on the condition of the country. [See Appendix.] 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I demand the regular order 
of business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order of business has 
been demanded, and the House now resumes the consideration of the 
motion made by the gentleman from Maine [ Mr. HALE] on Thursday 
last to reconsider the vote by which the message of the President of 
the United States accompanying the sundry ciyil seprono bill 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 


printed. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. L¥nou] is entitled 
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to the floor for thirty minutes, the remaining portion of the hour of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. "TOWNSEND. ] 
Mr. FORT. I rise to make a report from the Committee of Ac- 


counts. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is a motion to reconsider and is 
rivileged, and a report from the. Committee of Accounts is not of 
higher privilege so as to supersede it. 

r. LYNCH. On Saturday last I asked the House to allow me an 
extension of time beyond the thirty minutes so kindly yielded to me 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but objection was made by 
the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. BLanp.] I understand that he 
does not now insist on his objection. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent of the House that my time shall be extended thirty minutes, so 
I may occupy the floor for one hour. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and the 
time of the gentleman is extended for thirty minutes. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I am very grateful to the House for its 
courtesy in allowing me to 92 the floor for an hour. It is not 
my purpose to reply to the spant which was made by my colleague 
from the fifth district, [Mr. HOOKER, J but to reply to some of the 

ints which were so ably and so eloquently presented by my col- 
laces from the first district, [Mr. Lamar.] It is not my purpose, 
however, to refer to the first part of his speech, as I have no disposi- 
tion or inclination to discuss the theory of our Government, the con- 
stitutional limitations of power, the propriety or impropriety of Fed- 
eral interference in the domestic affairs of a State. I shall endeavor 
to confine myself to what I believe to be the living issues of to-day— 
those which are now agitating the public mind. 

Now, sir, the political status of the colored race of this country is 
in some respects an unfortunate one. In my humble judgment it is 
unfortunate that the status of that race is necessarily © the sub- 
ject of political discussion. I had ho that after the last three 
améndments to the Constitution had been ratified, and the colored 
people invested with all of their rights, civil and political, so far as 
constitutional declarations and statutory enactments could fix them, 
that all political parties would acquiesce in these results to such an 
extent as to remove from the politics of the country this race ques- 
tion. I had hoped that the elevation, the advancement, and the pro- 
tection of this race would be the aim, the object, and the aspiration of 
all political parties. This race issue will not be removed from the 

litics of the country, in my judgment, until that is done, and that 
it should be done I believe every honest man must admit. 

Before proceeding to answer the points which were so forcibly 
made by my colleague from the first district, I hope I will be par- 
doned for digressing a little, for the purpose of explaining to the 
House and the country why it is that the colored people in the State 
of Mississippi are in favor of general amnesty. I have been desirous 
of making a remark or two on this point ever since the amnesty de- 
bates of last winter, but have not had an opportunity to doso. As 
this question has a direct bearing on the southern situation, I pre- 
sume it will not be inappropriate for me to do so now. 

After the passage of the reconstruction acts by Congress conferring 
upon the colored people the right to vote, we found ourselves in a 
very peculiar position. The voting population of the Sonth was com- 
pede three distinct elements: the ex-confederate soldiers and those 
who sympathized with them, the ex-Federal soldiers who had con- 
eluded to locate at the South, and the colored race. These elements 
have been, and were at that time, politically antagonistic to each 
other. Thecolored men could not be expected to identify themselves 
with any other than the republican party, and yet they could not fail 
to see and realize the fact that that party, to have a permanent ex- 
istence and a firm and solid foundation, must include in its member- 
ship a large percentage of the wealth and the intelligence of the State, 
some of those who fought on the side of the confederacy. 

How to bring the 1 phen party into existence in that State upon 
such a basis as would render possible a harmonious union of these 
conflicting elements and at the same time be in harmony with the 

reat republican party of the Union, was the task we had before us. 
fo make this union possible, the colored men very generously and 
magnanimously, traits for which I presume all will admit they are 
particularly characterized, declared in language which could not be 
misunderstood that if those who had fought and upheld the “lost 
cause” would renounce all allegiance to that canse, announce it as 
their determination to stand by and defend the Union, and concede 
to the colored men every right and privilege they claimed for them- 
selves—in other words, identify themselves with the great republican 
party—if they would do this, that they, the colored men, would sup- 
port them just as heartily, just as earnestly, and just as enthusias- 
tically as they would =e who fought for the cause of the 
Union; and to give emphasis to this declaration they were willing 
to incorporate in the platform of the republican party of that State, 
and did incorporate, a plank pledging the party to this doctrine of 
equal rights for every man and amnesty for the late rebels. 

This was done. Upon this platform the republican party of Mis- 
sissippi was brought into existence; and I stand upon the floor of the 


House of Representatives to-day for the purpose of declaring what 
I know to be true, that this party as thus organized, including inits 
membership as it does not less than nineteen-twentieths of the col- 
ored men of the South; including in its membership as it does not 
less than nineteen-twentieths of the ex-Federal soldiers in the State; 
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inclnding in its membership as it does not less than one-fifth and pos- 
sibly more of the ex-confederate soldiers in the State; this party as 
thus o; ized includes in its membership a majority of not less 
than thirty thousand of the qualified voters of that State. It was 80 
strong, so powerful, so overwhelming in numbers that nothing short 
of organized terrorism and armed violence, such as was unfortunately 
resorted to by the democratic party of that State last year, could 
crush it ont of existence or defeat it at the polls. 

I may be pardoned, Mr. Speaker, for remarking here that the white 
men who are identified with the republican party of the State of 
Mississippi, not northern men merely but southern men, ex-confeder- 
ates, represent a large percentage of the wealth, the intelligence, and 
the moral worth of the white people of that State. They are as a 
class men who would be accepted in any community as high-toned, 
honest, honorable citizens and valuable members of society. They 
are as a class men whom the democracy in former days delighted to 
honor with the highest positions in the gift of the people of the 
State. They are admitted to be men of character, men of ability, 
men of standing and of unquestionable reputation. None of my dem- 
ocratic colleagues, I venture to assert, will deny this; for they know 
it to be true. Co uently, Mr. Speaker, this is why we have placed 
ourselves upon this broad, liberal, aud conservative platform in ad- 
dition to the fact that the colored people are particularly desirous of 
showing to their white brethren that si have no disposition to op- 
press them or deprive them of asingle right they claim for themselves. 

I will now refer to some of the points made by my honorable col- 
league. In giving his reasons for the present unfortunate condition 
of affairs at the South, there was one remark made by him that 
touched my sensitive feeling. And that was the comparison, appar- 
enly at least, of the colored people-with the Mongolian race, that has 
been imported from China to America. It is certainly known by 
southern as well as northern men that the colored people of this 
country are thoroughly American; born and raised upon American 
soil and under the influence of American institutions; not American 
citizens by adoption, but by birth; worshiping the same God that the 
white men worship ; identified with the same religions denominations 
that the white race isidentified with; imbned with every sentiment 
of love of country, devotion to the Constitution, and loyalty to the 
flag that the white race is imbued with; identified in every conceiva- . 
ble particular with American institutions and with American liberty. 
For my honorable colleagne, unwittingly as I believe, to compare 
this race with the untutored, the uncivilized, the unchristianized, and 
the un-Americanized Mongolian, that has been imported from China 
to America, was unjust, ungenerons, and unfair. I do not wish to be 
understood as detracting any thing from that great and powerful 
race, but it is known that they are not American; and that cannot be 
said of the colored race, for they are. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

Now, sir, let me say something with regard to the policy of recon- 
struction. It will be remembered by those who heard the speéch of 
my colleague that he made the remark that the reconstruction policy 
of the Government was the foundation of all of the political evils at 
the South; that that was the foundation of the color-line in politics, 
because the reconstruction policy of the Government enfranchised 
the colored men and disfranchised the white men; and that therefore 
there was a guif between the two races, and that was the cause of 
the race struggles of the South and all the evils of which we com- 

lain. Before answering that argument let us sée what are the log- 
ical deductions to be drawn from it. If it be true, as he asserted, 
that the enfranchisement of the colored men at the South was the 
cause of all of our troubles there, it seems to me that we can draw no 
other deduction from that argument (if there is anything in it) than 
that the only effectual remedy is to remove the cause; that you can- 
not remove it unless you disfranchise them and remand them back 
to their former condition. That seems to me to be the logical dedne- 
tion to be drawn from the argument, though he did not say so, and I 
do not wish to be understood as placing him in the attitude of advo- 
cating that proposition. I am merely stating what seems to me the 
only conclusion to be arrived at as the logical result of the ment. 

Let us inquire whether there is anything in that view of the case. 
I take issne with my honorable colleague in that respect, and will 
endeavor to show by referring to my own State that he is entirely 
mistaken. Why, sir, my colleague seems to have forgotten that in 
the State of Mississippi we have never had any serious troubles be- 
tween the two races since the re-admission of that State into the 
Union until the latter part of 1874 and 8 campaign of 1875. 
Until then we never had any serious troubles whatever. The two 
races got along well together and never had any serious difficulty of 
any kind, the democratic party sometimes putting colored men on 
their own ticket. If, then, the enfranchisement of the colored men 
was the cause of all the troubles in the South, is it not remarkably 
strange that it took the democratic party from five to eight years to 
findit out? Is it not remarkably strange that we could get along so 
well together for five or eight years without finding out that the in- 
corporation of the colored element into the body-politic was the cause 
of our difficulties? No, sir; I will tell you what was the cause. The 
democratic victories at the North in 1874 so encouraged and exas- 
perated the lawless and turbulent elements at the South as to give 
them the entire control of the party machinery in the democratic 
party, That was the cause of it. 


The democratic victories at the North so strengthened this element 
of lawlessness as to give them power to control the democratic organ- 
ization and to shape its policy; and therefore the color line was 
drawn in politics, not because the colored men first drew it, as is 
sometimes charged, but because this element felt that they would be 
sustained by the public sentiment of the country in resorting to violent 
measures for the purpose of accomplishing what they could not accom- 
plish by ful means. The incorporation of the colored element 
into the Fody-politic had nothing todo with it, becanse the two races 
had lived as peaceful, as quietly, as orderly together prior to that 
time as they possibly could have done. Every election held in Mis- 
sissippi since the re- admission of the State was peaceable, quiet, orderly 
and, except possibly in one or two localities which were not general in 
their character, fair. We never had occasion to call on the Federal 
Government for Federal interference; we never had an occasion to bring 
up charges for violence in any election held in the State until the 
general election last your and in a local election the fall previous. 

Is it not strange that the argument is now brought forward that 
what was done five or eight years ago was the foundation of the vio- 
lence of last year? Why, the argument is fallacious, it is unsound, 
it is unreasonable, and cannot be substantiated. 


DEMOCRATIC RULE IN MISSISSIPPI. 


Now, sir, let us see what has been done in the State of Mississippi 
under this policy that has been inaugurated. It will be remembered 
that my honorable colleague in his very eloquent speech referred to 
the State of Louisiana, and in so doing he held up republican rule in 
that State as typical of republican rule in the other Southern States. 
But he did not make any allusion to ississippi especially. 

Now, then, when holding up republi an rule in the State of Lonisi- 
ana as typical of republican rule in othe. southern States, hecertainly 
must have known that republican rule in Lonisiana, as understood 
and explained by himself, is not typical of republican rule in Missis- 
sippi. But I presume that none of our de) aocratic friends will object to 
having democratic rule in the State 0 Mississippi under the new 
order of things held up as typical of di mocratic government in the 
other Southern States. 

Now let us see what it is. I cannot «beak of all of it, for I have not 
the time to do so. As the result of the jlection in the State of Missis- 
sippi in November last we had a Legis ature 7 00 into existence 
which has characterized its proceeding by greater blunders than any 
that were ever complained of by any o its republican predecessors, 
This Legislature having been brought into existence through ques- 
tionable channels—that is a mild phras 4, for I have too much respect 
for the feelings of my colleagues to use harsh phrases in their pres- 
ence—but that Legislature having been! roughtinto existence through 
questionable channels, what did it do? | 

Among the first of its proceedings wes to revolutionize the entire 
State government, by taking forcibly t'e possession of the other two 
departments—the executive and judiclal—by turning out of office 
every man who stood as a stumbling-b ock in the way of a complete 
democratic ascendency in the State. Vfell, they say they did it in a 
legal and constitutional way. Let us s e about that. To get control 
of the executive and judicial departme:\ts of the government, it was 
necessary for them to impeach and rem pve from office both the gov- 
ernor and lieutenant-governor, so that the democratic president of 
the senate could become the acting go ernor. The first thing then 
was to get rid of the lieutenant-governo*, He was impeached and 
removed from office on a charge of bribery. He was c with 
having been bribed by two eminent lawyers to on a convict out 
of the State 1 a very grave oi ense, for which he deserved 
impeachment, if true. Under the laws of Mississippi a man who pro- 
poses a bribe is just as guilty as the one v'ho accepts it. 

Those two lawyers who were charged wit a having bribed the lieuten- 
ant-governor happened to be very eminen} and able democrats. The 
charge was made several months before th: election and several months 
before the assembling of the Legislature. | During that time the grand 
jury of Lowndes County, the county in v hich all three of the parties 
resided, thoroughly we are told, investiga ed this matter. This grand 
jury, composed of a majority of democrati , made a report to the court 
that all the parties to the transaction wire innocent. No evidence 
could be produced to establish the guilt 3f any of them. The Leg- 
islature had no jurisdiction over the tw: democratic lawyers, they 
being private citizens. But they did hav b jurisdiction over the lieu- 
tenant-governor, he being a civil officer oi the State. They then pro- 
ceeded to investigate his conduct upon the charges upon which he 
had been acquitted by a democratic grind jury, no other charge 
being preferred against him, and pronounced him guilty, and he was 
accordingly impeached and removed. Now I do not say he was in- 
nosent, for I do not know; I did not investigate the matter, and I am 
not prepared to express an opinion upon that subject. Perhaps he 
was guilty; it is not n to answer my purpose to defend him. 
But the point I make is that either the democratic grand jay failed 
to discharge its duty for the pepe of shielding the two democratic 
lawyers from justice or else the Legislature was guilty of persecuting 
an officer for political purposes; one of the two is true, and it is not 
very favorable to the democratic either way. 

Now, after having got rid of the ieutenant-governor, the next thing 
was to get rid of the governor. Charges of impeachment were a ire 
ferred against him. My time will not permit me to go over all of 
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them, but I will give a skeleton of some of them. He was impeached 
in one article for failing to remove a man from office who in tho 
judgment of the Legislature ought to have been removed. In an- 
other article he was impeached for ping to remove a man who in 
the judgment of the Legislature ought to have been removed. 

He was impeached in another article because he called on the 
President of the United States for troops to put down what he be- 
lieved to be domestic violence. He was impeached in another arti- 
cle because he leased out the penitentiary convicts to his partisan 
friends. The law expressly authorized him to lease them out; there 
was no crime at all in leasing them ont; the offense was in leasing 
them out to his partisan friends. The inference of course is that if 
he had leased them out to his partisan enemies no offense would have 
been committed. 

These were pat hep charges that were preferred against him. 
He was impeached on these articles and driven from his office for 
the sole purpose of getting a democrat in his place. After the arti- 
cles had been drawn up, some of the democratic members of the Leg- 
islature had some conscientious scruples on the subject. They did 
not desire to vote for these articles, and therefore a public pressure 
had to be brought to bear upon them for the purpose of whipping 
them into the traces. 

What was done now to accomplish that? The leading democratic 
parer published at the capital of the State came out with flaming 
ead-lines: “This man must be impeached and removed from office! 
How? Upon the law and the evidence that may be presented? Not at 
all. Upon principles of equity and justice? By no means. Then 
how are you to get ri¢ of him? He must beimpeached and removed, 
said the democratic paper, “as a party measure.” I defy any of my 

colleagues to deny that. 

Mr. SINGLETON. What paper have you got there? 

Mr. LYNCH. The Clarion, of Jackson, Mississippi. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Produce that paper and let me see it. 

Mr. LYNCH. Certainly, I will take pon pleasure in doing so. 
This paper said that the governor must be impeached and removed 
from effice as a party measure. No matter what the constitution 
may declare, no matter what the law may provide, no matter what 
the evidence may be, the people demand it at their hands, and they 
must obey the command of the people. I ask the Clerk to read what 
Ihave marked, and to be careful and emphasize the words I have 
underscored. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

We cannot see that any lesson for our guidance in this matter of Governor Amea 
is to be drawn from the case of Andrew Johnson cited by The South. He was im- 

hed for upholding the Constitution and laws. If Ames is impeached it will 

for sch 4g Seen under foot. Nor does it follow that proceedings against the 
latter will fail nse they failed in the case of the former. Johnson had justice 
on his side; Ames has not. Johnson was a republican President on trial before a 
republican Senate. Ames is a radical governor, who will be on trial before a demo- 
cratic senate; and therefore no 9 need be felt that partisan influences 
will shield him from the penalty of his crimes. It is idle for the South to say that 


these p be carried on as a party measure.” They cannot be car- 
ried on inany 85 3 = 7 


practical work is needed. The democratic 
carried the election, and if the full benefits 


way. 
* 


It is no time for sentimentalism; 
and other opposers of radical misrule 
of the victory are to be realized they will have to arraign Governor Ames and 
the other radical office-holders who have abused their trusts, and visit upon them 
the consequences of their crimes as “a party measure.” 

Mr. LYNCH. The South referred to in that article is a democratic 
paper that was opposed to impeaching the governor “as a party 
measure,” and this article was in reply to The South. 

Mr. FOSTER. And this Clarion is the official organ of the p 7 

Mr. LYNCH. Yes, sir; it is the official o of the party, and its 
8 are the publie printers of the State. I suppose my col- 

eague [Mr. 3 had some experience in the matter of 
public printing. Now, having demanded the im hment of this 
man as a pary measure, of course the articles of impeachment were 
put through the Honse, but one democrat, I believe, dissenting. 

After the im hment articles had gone through the house, it 
was foiind out that there were some conscientious democrats in the 
senate who were not altogether prepared to vote for conviction. So 
the next thing was to prepare the senate for conviction. But the 
only way to do that was to turn out enough republicans and put in 
enough democrats to make conviction sure. ` 

They then proceeded to turn out 5 senators, They turned 
out one man upon the ground that he was a foreigner, although he 
was ready to swear that he was born in New York. But it made no 
difference where he was born; a democratic vote was needed and they 
must have it. Therefore the republican was turned out and a demo- 
crat put in his place, who had not been elected even in the peculiar 
manner by which they carried the elections there last fall. He had 
not been elected, and had no right or title to the seat. Yet they 
turned out the republican and put in the demoerat. 

After having prepared the senate for conviction we are told that a, 
committee waited on the goveraor. And I suppose some such con- 
versation as this took place: “Governor, you have been impeached ; 
your conviction is but a question of time. If you will resign your. 
office, then you will save money to the State and some amey to your- 
self.” To that I suppose the governor replied something like this: 
“If I resign, will you withdraw your articles of impeachment ?” 
Judging from the result the reply to that was, “ Yes, certainly we 
will.” And that was agreed upon 
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The committee went back, made their report, and the articles of im- 
hment were immediately withdrawn, the resignation was sent 
in, and the proceedings thereupon came to an end. Now, in what at- 
titude does this place them? Iam not a lawyer, but it seems to me 
that the democratic party in that Legislature proved itself guilty of 
one or two things: they either acknowledged that the charges were 
groundless and false, without ashadow of foundation in fact, or else 
they were guilty ot what the lawyers would call compounding a 
felony. I would like any democrat to deny that. One of the two 
must be true. Either that Legislature was guilty of compounding a 
felony by allowing this man to escape as a consideration for his office, 
or else it was a confession on their pamt that he was innocent of the 
charges brought against him. They said: “All that we want is your 
office; it is immaterial to us what you may have been guilty of; the 
sole objective point we have in view is to get a republican out and a 
democrat in.” 

Now, in a speech of my honorable colleague, [Mr. Lamar,] which 
he delivered here when some proposition relative to the im hment 
of the late Secretary of War was before the Honse, he took the very 
strong ground that. the object of impeachment is not merely to get rid 
of an objectionable officer, but to punish him besides. He did not 
represent his Legislature in that sentiment, for they took the position 
that the object of an Se ween with them is to get a republican 
out and a democrat in. I would like to know whether the democrats 
on the other side of this Honse from the other Southern States are 
willing to have the Mississippi democracy held as typical of the de- 
mocracy in their States. I hope for their sakes that they are not. 

THE COLOR LINE—VIOLENCE. 

In referring to this question of the prevalence of violence and the 

- drawing the color line in politics, I am willing for one to give my 
coll e credit for everything that he says on that point. Iam 
willing to give him credit for sincerity in deprecating the drawing 
of the color line and the inauguration of brute force and violence. 
The only thing upon which I take issue with him in that respect is 
this: He believes, honestly, no doubt, that in giving utterance to con- 
servative sentiments here and elsewhere, in deprecating the drawing 
of the color line and the inauguration of violence, he represents the 
controlling element in the ranks of the democratic party in Missis- 
sippi. I believe (and I presume he will give me credit for honesty 

sincerity in this opinion) that he does not. 

Iam willing to admit, as I said upon a former oceasion, that there 
are in the State of Mississippi numbers of white men who are not 
identified with the republican party and whom I believe to be hon- 
estly 1 to these violent measures and to drawing the color line 
in politics. I may be pardoned for mentioning the names of one or 
two of these gentlemen, because their names are somewhat national; 
they are known to the country. Iwill mention for instance the pres- 
ent speaker of the house of representatives of perpen Hon. H. M. 
Street. Iwill also mention Hon. J. W.C. Watson, of Marshall, the editor 
of the paper that opposed the impeachment of the governor upon party 

alas General A. M. West, of the same town; ex-Governor Charles 

larke, and ex-Governor and ex-United States Senator Albert G. 
Brown, of Hinds. These men, I believe, are honestly opposed to this 
policy of violence and the drawing of the line in politics. I have al- 
ways believed that my colleague [Mr. Lamar] was one of that num- 
ber; I am willing to give him credit for it; but when he asserts that 
in his conservative utterances he reflects the sentiments of the con- 
trolling element of his party, I take issue with him. His position 
cannot be substantiated, forit is not correct. 

It is sometimes said that these violent measures are sometimes 
necessary to get rid of bad government, heavy taxes, and dishonest 
officials. I have asserted on this floor more than once that this can- 
not be truthfully said of Mississippi. I did not make groundless as- 
sertions and empty declarations, but presented facts and figures to 
substantiate what I said. Not one of my democratic colleagues has 
denied or can deny my position on this question. In that State there 
was no occasion whatever for the inauguration of violent measures 
on the ground that bad, incompetent, or dishonest men had control of 
the government. 

INEFFICIENCY OF STATE GOVERNMENTS. 

One other point which has been made very forcibly is the inefficiency 
of republican State governments at the South. It is very often said 
that- we have violence only in the States under republican rule. 


Without admitting that there is any foundation for this statement, 


(for it is not altogether true,) I say that admitting it for the sake of 
argument, what does it prove? It proves that the democrats will 
obey the laws only when made and enforced by men of their own 
choice, while republicans will obey the laws whether they are made 
and enforced by men of their own choice or by democrats. Let us 
admit that violence exists only in republican localities; why is it so? 
Simply because democrats say, “ Let us have the government and we 
will obey the laws; if you do not, we will not.” at is precisely the 
ent upon which the rebellion was inaugurated. 

presume no gentleman in this Hall who is familiar with the his- 
tory of our Government will eed fot a moment that had Frémont 
been elected President instead of Buchanan in 1856, the war would 
have been ‘inaugurated four years sooner than it was. And I pre- 
sume no one familiar with our history will deny that had Breckin- 
ridge, or even Douglas, been elected in 1860 instead of Lincoln, the 
war would have been postponed at least four years later. 


Did not the southern democrats say, “ We will stay in the Union if 
you let us control it; if you do not, we will not?” 

Why, sir, my colleague might just as well come before the Ameri- 
can people and contend that the election of Tilden and Hendricks is 
essential to the of the country; he might just as well say, 
“ Elect Tilden and Hendricks and you will have peace; elect Hayes 
and Wheeler and you will have war.” If the argument is good as 
applicable to a single State, it must be equally good as applicable to 
the nation. : ? 

If the country is ready to accept this condition of affairs, then it 
can do so, but it seems to me that it would be death and destruction 
to what are recognized as the results of the war, 

CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 

My colleagne lays t stress upon civil-service reform in the 
Govetument ‘That 1 the 3 idea, he says. Let me say to 
the House and the conntry that civil-service reform does not occupy 
one-twentieth part of the consideration of the southern democrats. 
Civil-service reform does not enter into their composition. They 
have not got it to think about. The sole objective point with the 
democratic party of the South, and I presume at the North, is demo- 
cratic success. It is immaterial to them what the attitude of their 
candidate may be on any of the public questions now before the peo- 

le. It is immaterial to them whether their candidate for the Presi- 

ency be in favor of contracting the currency or expanding it. It is 
immaterial to them whether he be in favor of free trade or protec- 
tion. It eis immaterial to them whether he be really in favor of ad- 
ministrative reform or whether he be, as their candidate for the 
Presidency is now believed to be, the earnest advocate of gigantic 
corporations, They are willing to subordinate all other questions to 
the one great object of democratic success, They are willing to snb- 
ordinate all other questions, without excepting the honor, the integ- 
rity, and the plighted faith of the nation. They only ask, “Give us 
the democratic party; that is what we want. The sole objective point 
with us is to get the Government into our hands and let us get our 
fingers on the purse-strings of the Treasury.” 

They have not only drawn the color line in politics for the purpose 
of appealing to the passions and prejudices of race, but they have 
drawn the sectional line for the purpose of rolling up the southern vote 
in behalf of the Saint Lonis nominees. Civil-service reform amounts 
to nothing in the estimation of the democratic part south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. I speak of them .knowingly. 1 may be true ot 
those north of it also; but I speak of those south, for I know whereof 
Ispeak. The order has already gone forth from Tammapy Hall, as 
represented by the chiefs of that organization, saying to the demo- 
cratic party of the South, “Put this party into power, elect the ticket 
nominated at Saint Lonis, and all things else will be added unto you.” 

I tell you that it is the only issue in the South to-day. No other 
public question agitates the public mind there. You may be divided 
at the North on questions of currency or of administrative reform, 
but they do not enter into politics at the South, because the demo- 
erats do not care anything about them. 

CONCLUSION. 

Now, sir, let me say that the South is proposed to be carried by the 
democratic party. Every Southern State they popas to carry as 
they carried Mississippi last year; a State with 30,000 republican 
majority reversed by giving 000 democratic majority nominally. 
22 1 to carry all the others the same way, not by the power 
of the ballot, but by an organized system of terrorism and violence. 
That is the way they propose to do it. 

Now let me say, in conclusion, that I am satisfied, I am convinced, 
that the public sentiment of the people of this country is sufficiently 
aroused now to see the danger we are in. I am satisfied that the peo- 
ple of this country are beginning to realize the importance of the sit- 
uation weare in. Iam satisfied that when these questions are known, 
when they are fully understood, the people will be determined to rise 
in their might and declare in language which cannot be misunder- 
stood that this great, grand, glorious Republie must and shall be 
preserved. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no pleasure for me to be compelled to admit the 
violence which exists in my own State. Iwould be happy if I could 
say trathfully that such is not the case. It gives me no pleasure to 
be compelled to acknowledge perfect toleration of opinion does not 
exist in the State of Mississippi. I have friends there on both sides. 
My home is there. My interests are there. My relatives are there; 
and I want to see the State prosperous and happy. 

I want te see perfect toleration of opinion everywhere, and 
cially in the State where I live. I am anxious for that to be the 
case, and nothing would give more pleasure than to be able to de- 
clare on the floor of the House of Representatives that perfect toler- 
ation of opinion is allowed to all classes. The fact that I am com- 
pelled to acknowledge that such is not the case in many counties in 
the State fills me with pain, mortification, and regret, for I want to 
see the two races living in harmony and in peace, and friendly re- 
lations existing between both parties. That is the object of my as- 
eon and it is what I hope the better judgment of the whole 

ody of the ple of that State will see is for the general good. 
For I can realize the fact that since the State of Mississippi has been 
in its present condition of turmoil our commerce has been practically 
destroyed the friendly relations between the two races arrested, em- 
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igration to the State retarded, and the State itself almost in a disor- 
ganized condition, with a lawless class controlling it to a great ex- 
tent. 

{Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. LYNCH. I should like to have two minutes more. 

Mr. RANDALL. Better say five. 

Mr. LYNCH. I do not want more than two minntes. 


There bei E no objection, Mr. Lyncn’s time was extended. 

Mr. LYNCH. In conclusion let me warn the House and the coun- 
try, not with any feeling of malice, not with any feeling of hatred, 
for I have none, that if you expect to preserve the constitutional lib- 
erties of the people as well as to uphold the perpetuity of republican 
institutions you must see to it that lawlessness is crushed out at the 
South. I say to the northern democrats, you must see to it, with my 
honorable friend from New York, [Mr. Lorp,] that your party stands 
upon the platform which that gentleman made in the resolutions in- 
troduced here yesterday to crush out mob law and violence at the 
South, whether p ing from political friends or from political 
enemies. If the democratic party has a legitimate majority in the 
State of Mississippi or any other State, itis entitled to the vote of that 
State and onght to have it. Ifthe republican party has a legitimate 
majority in that State or in any other State, it is entitled to the vote 
of that State and ought to have it. This is what honest men of all 
parties ought to be willing to say. And now, sir, I am satisfied that 
the people of this great Republic, realizing the necessities of the sit- 
uation, will see to it that this grand and glorious Union of ours must, 
shall, and will be preserved. 1 855 75 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiaua, rose. 


ISSUE OF ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


Mr. RUSK. I rise to present the report of a committee of confer- 
ence, . . 

The Clerk read as follows : 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 1516) to regulate the issue of arti- 
ficial limbs to disabled soldiers, scamen, and otl ving met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend, and do recommend, to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

‘The Monse concurs in the first and second amendments of the Senate, as follows: 

In line 1 strike out “persons” and insert “ officer, soldier, seaman, and marine.” 

In line 5, after “application,” insert “or commutation therefor, as provided and 
limited by existing laws.” 

The House concurs also in the proviso added to the end of the bill with an amend- 
ment, inserting the word“ not” between the words shall" and be“ in the first 
line, so that it will read, “ that this act shall not be subject to the proviso of an act 
entitled ‘An act to increase pensions, approved June 18, 1874." 

J. M. RUSK, 

A. V. RICE, 

JOHN C. BAGBY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

JOHN A. LOGAN, 

J. B. GORDON, 

NEWTON BOOTH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The report of the conference committee was adopted. 
Mr. RUSK moved to reconsider the vote by which the report of the 
conference committee was adopted; and also moved that the motion 
. to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Honse resumed the consideration of the motion of Mr. HALE to 
reconsider the vote by which the message of the President in regard 
to the sundry civil bill was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. I regret that so much valuable time is 
being taken up with the discussion of this southern question. It isa 
question in which I haye taken but little interest, inasmuch as the col- 
ored men have every legal right that white men have. Color is no longer 
known in our statutes, and I would not, Mr. Speaker, cast a single 
vote to deny them those nebe Since those rights have been secured 
to them it is ping + that the time of this House is to be occupied in 
the discussion of this question. No man has made a move to deny 
them a single right or attempted to do so; but, on the contrary, a 
resolution was passed here yesterday declaring that this Congress 
was in favor of the execution of the laws and the Constitution, and 
ery offending should be speedily punished. I favored this reso- 

ution so as to give the colored man to understand that his liberties 
would not be jeopardized in the hands of either of the political par- 
ties. I consider this question settled, and should pass out of politics. 
Its agitation at this time is only for bad political aah sag 

I desire to say to my democratic friends here that there is nothing 
that does us more injury in the North than the agitation of this ques- 
tion. Whenever there is trouble in the Sonth it is an injury to us in 
the North. Itis to the interest of the republican party that this diffi- 
culty should be kept up; ‘and I notice here, Mr. Speaker, that our 
republican friends delight to talk about the riots of the South. By 
their acts it would seem that they rejoice when there is any difficulty 
in the South. I regret, Mr. Speaker, that the blood of the colored 
man of the South should now be used to make political capital for the 
Topo onean pay of the North. 0 

Ir. Spenker, it was not my purpose to speak at length upon this 
subject. I merely wanted to say to my southern friends that in every 
case where there is a difficulty in the South it recoils upon the de- 


mocracy of the North. But there is one thing that has not been satis- 
factorily explained by any gentleman on this floor, and that is that 
those difficulties have oceurred in every State of the South as long as 
they were under republican rule, and whenever a State of the Sonth 
passes into democratic hands you hear of no more difficulty there be- 
tween the white and the colored people. The trouble subsides at 
once. We are reliably informed that the election in Alabama passed 
off quietly. The trouble is now confined to Louisiana, South Carolina, 
and to Florida, States that are controlled by the republican party. , 
Why is this? Why is it that the difficulties are alone in the States 
controlled by the republicans? Mr. Speaker, if the colored men of the 
South desire peace and quiet, it would seem they should desire tho 
control of their States to pass into the hands of the democratic party. 
I can only account for this in one way; and that is, the democratic 
officials in the South see that the laws are executed, and that lawless 
men cannot impose upon colored men without being brought to the 
bar of justice ; while in States controlled by republicans of the South 
they are willing to see the blood of the colored man shed to manufaet- 
ure political capital for the benefit of their party in the North. 

My object, Mr. Speaker, in speaking upon this occasion was not to 
reply to the remarks made by the gentleman from Mississippi, [ Mr. 
LYNCH, ] but to reply to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TOWNSEND] on the ques- 
tion of the remonetization of silver. The honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania in a speech some days ago declared “that there never 
was a government that has been able to regulate the market price 
between the two coins, gold and silver; that it has been found to be 
an impossibility; that their value fluctuates as does that of any other 
commodity.” Iagree with the gentleman. I agree that a govern- 
ment has never been able to properly regulate the value of these 
coins; but I want the gentleman to think upon one question, and that 
is, has the Government any more power to regulate one than both? 
It is admitted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania that those metals 
are not standards of valne; but the different nations having adopted 
them as money and fixed a value on them in payment of honest debts, 
has done much to give them uniform valne. 

I maintain that it is far more practicable to regulate the value of 
both than of one. If you have two metals performing the same office, 
whenever there is a demand for one of them or there is a scarcity of 
one of them by the demands from foreign countries, the other will 
perform the office of the one in demand. A double standard is self- 
regulating, while if you have but one standard, what is there to regu- 
late it? we had bnt one standard in this country, and a demand 
was made on us for the metal out of which it was made, there is 
nothing to check the advance in price of that metal, but if we have 
two each serves as a substitute for the other, and as a check in the 
advance of the other, and brings about a uniform value. The gen- 
tleman says that “you can no more regulate the price of coin metal 
than of grain.” I admit the proposition, but I ask the gentleman 
whether the value of grain is not better regulated when there are two 
kinds of grain to perform the same office than it would be if you had 
but one; for instance, you have two kinds of grain which are used 
for breadstuffs. If the crop of one is short the other takes its place, 
and extravagant prices are prevented. It is just so with metals; 
wheat and corn regulate the value of each other, and so it is with 
gold and silver; they regulate the value of each other also. 

The gentleman says that if you remonetize silver aud receive it 
for tariff dues then the Government will be compelled to buy gold to 

ay the interest on the publie debt.” I want the gentleman from 
83 [Mr. TOWNSEND] to understand that the same law that 
defines what shall be received for tariff dues defines what shall be re- 
ceived for the interest on the public debt. Tariff dues are to be paid 
in coin and the interest on the public debt is to be paid in coin. We 
have as much right to pay the interest on our public debt in silver as 
we have to take silver coin for tariff dues. I claim the right in both 
aße genti hen speaks of “th t frand,” as he terms it 

e gentleman then e grea nd,” as he it, 
that would be perpetrated on the creditor class provided we remon- 
etize silver and offer it in payment of our bonds. I say that the action 
of the Government in demonetizing silver was a course that would 
be discountenanced on any stock-board in the United States. The 
Government sold coin “short;” it sold that which it did not have 
for future delivery at the time. Let me suggest an illustration to the 
entleman from Pennsylvania. Suppose a stock company, say the 
‘Pacific Mail,” had one thousand shares of stock, and they would sell 
“short” with that understanding, and a portion of their stockhold- 
ers would be purchasers, say to the extent of five hundred shares. The 
directors would then consolidate the stock, retiring one-half, thus 
increasing the value of the stocks one-half; and at the time of deliv- 
ery, suppose the corporation was compelled to purchase the stock, 
thus increased in valne as stated by the retirement of the one-half, 
would not that be a great fraud on all stockholders not purchasers, 
and would not it 8 the company for the benefit of the few 
urchasers of stock? What would be said of this board of directors? 
Would they be countenanced on any stock-board in the country? 

That is what the United States has done. It sold coin short and then 
retired one-half of its coin. A ter fraud was never perpetrated 
upon any stock-board, and yet men who engaged in this kind of legis- 


lation, this kind of fraud against all the debtors of the conntry, come 
here, and in this Congress, and when men speak in behalf of the right, 
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they abuse and denounce them. Some time hence it will be remem- 
bered that when I offered an amendment to a bill to make silver a 
full legal tender it was denounced in a most violent speech. I want 
gqtlemen to understand that they have a different party to deal 
with now and that the creditors of the country are going to be heard, 
and instead of meeting them with derision let them come forward 
with their argument. They will find that before this question is set- 
tled no denunciation will prevent an entire investigation of this mat- 
ter. They will find that they will be compelled to come forward 
with argument rather than denunciation. If they have no argument, 
let them keep quiet. 

When this question was first before the House the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] took especial pains to denounce those who 
brought it forward. I want to say in regard to him that I have 
kindly feelings toward him—I do not entertain unkind feelings 
toward any gentleman on this floor—but when I read his remarks in 
the Rrcorp made in regard to this great measure of restoring silver 
and giving it a legal-tender quality, a great measure in the interest 
of the people as against a few moneyed corporations and the bondhold- 
ers of the country; when I saw the manner in which this qnestion 
was treated by him, I felt it due to me and to the people I represent 
and to the one hundred and ten Representatives who cast their votes 
io that measure that he should be replied to before this session 
closes, 

I am now satisfied that this subject is not to be settled this ses- 
sion. I am satisfied that the bondholding interest here will filibuster 
this measure over to the next session. But I want those gentlemen 
to understand that this question is only put off. The people will set- 
tle the matter between now and the next meeting of Congress, and I 
venture to say that at a very early day in the next session this meas- 
ure will be carried by a large majority. We propose to establish in 
this country the right of the people, not by taking from any individ- 
ual or class of men any rights that belong to them, but to take from 
them rights which they have unlawfully taken from others and restore 
them to whom they belong, x 

I desire now to refer to some remarks made by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] in his speech upon this subject 
some time since. 

Mr. Speaker, I quote from the honorable gentleman from Ohio, [ Mr. 
GaRFIELD:] “In 1873 we adopted a device to preserve the constancy 
of the value of the dollar.” If the gentleman had omitted the de, 
and said we adopted a rice, he would have fairly expressed the law of 
1873, for no more vicious legislation was ever before devised and en- 
acted. It was not done, as the gentleman says, to “ preserve the dol- 
lar,” but to destroy it. It was not done, as the gentleman says,“ be- 
cause Congress saw that it would be difficult to preserve the dollar,” 
but because a set of men congregated on Wall street (calling them- 
selves brokers, and properly so, because they break everybody with 

- whom they come in contact) saw that without such legislative action 
their business of gambling would be gone; therefore they sought to 
impose upon such members of Congress as the honorable gentleman 
from Ohio, and humbugged him and others into this most villainous 
legislation. In allof my careerin both private and public life I have 
never known any proposition containing so many of the “ essential 
elements of rascality and colossal swindling” as this demonetizing 
act of 1873. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio introduced the subject of 
equivalents from the law of 1869; it is manifest that he is not as igno- 
rant upon that subject as upon the act demonetizing silver, at least 
he was wise enough to stop reading from that act just at the point 
which allowed him to place his own construction on it, a construction, 
I will venture to assert, few other members of this House conld be 
found to indorse. The sentence which he refused to read explained 
the meaning of the words “coin and equivalent ;” coin meant gold 
and silver and the equivalent their equivalent. 

But the gentleman was wise enough to have the whole sentence 
printed in the RECORD when detected in his effort at special pleading 
upon the topic of equivalency. The truth is the gentleman has by 
his own presentation of this question destroyed his whole argument. 
He says “he denies the principle of equivalency.” Who proposes to 

ay in this silver coin? It is he who “denies the principle of equiva- 
ency,” for the law says gold and silver coin, which means either of 
them. The equivalency attaches to paper if offered in payment, and 
not to either of the metals. This is the plain construction of the law, 
and he is the first to give to the law any other interpretation and 
ae the last to thus interpret it. It is too absurd to be again 
re 
he gentleman from Ohio said, some one has said, “that there is 
aninnatedesire in the human mind to get a chance to cheat somebody.” 
If this House desires proof of the honorable gentleman’s quotation, I 
would refer you to his efforts in securing the passage of the law of 
1873, demonetizing silver. This act deprives all the debtor class of 
this country of the option of offering silver in payment. That option 
to-day would be worth more than $1,000,000 to the debtor class. This 
was no small “cheat.” 

And it appears the gentleman was not entirely ignorant of the 
effect of this act, for he says, “that Congress foresaw a difficulty 
ahead (he was in Congress at the time) and passed a law to guard 
against it.” 

This difficulty was just what we now seek to remedy ; the cheapen- 


ing of silver was foreseen. How was it foreseen? Was it not by the 
intercourse of the plotting bondholders of both continents with leg- 
islation that the action of speculators was foreseen ? 

The great wisdom of the eminent statesman from Ohio would seem 
to have been formed upon information of the action of a body of 
Shylocks, who, not content with their “pound” of flesh,” must take 
the “blood” also. They well knew that it was the right of the debtor 
to pay in the cheapest mouey; hence the law must be changed by 
demonetizing silver to deprive them of that right, as it was likely to 
be cheap because of the conspiracy against it, which, if not demone- 
tized, the creditor would be compelled to take it. The gentleman from 
Ohio boasts of participating in this conspiracy against the debtor 
cap phi anes enactment in changing the contract, repudiating 

e original. 

Again I quote from the gentleman from Ohio: 

A great minister once said that there were two things in human nature which 
when united always made iniquity complete. One was the desire to do a dishonora- 
ble thing and the other was the opportunity to do it. 

It was most unfortunate that the opportunity was presented to the 
honorable gentleman from Ohio in 1873, and it is more to be regretted 
that the opportunity found him filled with the desire. 

Mr. Speaker, can you picture in your mind the warm greeting that 
Representatives of the people met with at the festive Board of the 
scheming bondholders, after having sold ont the rights of their con- 
stituents, or rather legislated them away? Many healths were no 
doubt drank to the honorable gentleman from Ohio for his t liber- 
ality and generosity in seeing that they were to be paid in “ honest 
money,” seeing as they did that silver was soon to become dishonest 
money, as dishonest legislation had been enacted against it. The 
bondholders and gold-brokers no doubt exclaimed, “Gold will now 
advance, and we will receive our pay in it, and all this due to the 
generosity of the gentleman from Ohio and others, Drink them 
down!” O, there was no solemnity there. 

If we are to be lectured upon the high moral grounds taken by the 
honorable gentleman, I hope it will be done by some one who was not 
the advocate of every measure that has been concocted in this House 
for the past ten years to filch from and rob the people, and still 
champion such jobs as “solemn pledges.” 

Mr. Speaker, there are but few members here who supported the 
iniquitous legislation of 1869, which increased the obligations of the 
debtor class by changing the payment from paper to coin, more than 
$400,000,000 on the 7 5 debt alone. The fraud of 1873 demonetiz- 
ing silver affects all debts, public and private, and is far more reach- 
ing in its effect. The Government debt is but little over two bill- 
ions, while State, municipal, and individual debts amount to more 
than ten billion. It ill becomes that few to lecture this House or at 
this time to stand by those fraudulent acts on“ moral” grounds. 

Some weeks ago a resolution was introduced by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. POPPLETON] asking that a committee of investigation be 
appointed and charging that corrupt means were resorted to to pass 
the act of 1869, and that no less than $5,000,000 had been paid out to 
secure the “solemn pledge” spoken of by the honorable gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD, ] and if I mistake not the honorable gentleman 
opposed the passage of that resolution. 

r. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. Will my friend from Indiana 
[Mr. LANDERS] allow me to ask him a question :? 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. Did I understand the gentle- 
man to 150 that the act of 1873 retired one-half of the coin of this 
country 
Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. I was illustrating a case. I say that, 
according to the best information we have, silver constitutes about 
one-half of the world's money. Our silver bullion is much greater 
than our gold bullion, at least twice as great. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman inform 
me how much has been coined by our Mint during its existence of 
gold and silver? 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. I know that that is a point taken by 
some gentlemen. I know that they urge that only about eight mill- 
ion silyer dollars have been coined, 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. That is so. 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. I understand that very well. But I 
wish to say that this country, until latterly, was not a silver-produc- 
ing country. During the first years of the existence of this 
ment we obtained our silver from other countries. Now we are a 
great silver-producing country. In 1873 this Congress sought to 
undervalue its own production. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I want to remind the gentle- 
man of the fact that from the organization of the Mint up to 1873, 
when this act was passed, the coinage of gold amounted to $816,000- 
000, while the coinage of silver was only about $145,000,000. Conse- 
quently if silver was demonetized by the act of 1473, it constituted 
but a small proportion of the metallic currency of this country. 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. Will the gentleman also inform the 
House that in the early days of the Republic we had an immense 
amount of silver coin that was of Spanish and Mexican coinage, and 
that silver was worth more than gold. We had but little bullion to 
coin ourselves. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I know that for the first few 
years we had not. But we began to coin the silver dollar in 1849, and 
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from that time we had our own silver dollar, and the number of silver 
dollars coined at our mints amounts to only about $8,000,000. I de- 
sire to ask the gentleman another question. He contends that the 
word “coin” in the actof 1869includes both gold and silver. Iwant 
to inquire of him whether it includes copper and nickel, and whether 
or not he would contend that the interest on the public debt could be 
paid in‘subsidiary silver cain and in coppers and nickels? 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. I will give the gentleman the inter- 
pretation of the word coin as made by Chief Justice Chase. In de- 
ciding a case that came from New York to the Supreme Court Chief 
Justice Chase said that we had two kinds of dollars; that we had the 
coin dollar composed of a piece of gold or silver of a certain degree of 
weight and fineness, and a paper dollar. Is that satisfactory to the 
gentleman ? 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I know that. But I want to 
know if the gentleman goes further and contends that the nickels and 
3 which are also coin, should be receivable in payment of pub- 
lic dues 

Mr. FORT. To the extent that they are legal tender, of corse they 
should be. 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. The gentleman will understand that 
eoppers and nickels are not known in the Constitution at all, and are 
not coins as defined in the Constitution. It is merely trifling with 
this question to raise that point. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RANDALL. Irise forthe purpose of submitting a report from 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the legislative, 91 and executive appropriation bill. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I the gentleman to yield to me for 
a moment, 


Mr. RANDALL. If it does not take too much time. 


POST-ROUTE BILL. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table House bill No, 3623 establishing post-roads, with 
the Senate amendments thereto, and to have them referred to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. As the amendments of 
the Senate contain an appropriation, we propose to confer with the 
Committee on Appropriations on that subject. 

No objection was made; and the bill, with the Senate amendments, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table, and referred to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill and 
amendments were referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. Iam instructed by the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads to report the tion which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk for consideration at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resol: That the annual rta of the Postmaster-General, as required 
tion Aan Revised Statntes, together with the OPAB ging GOANAG g 
lation to contracts for carrying the mails, referred to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads, be printed. 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. The papers referred to in this resolu- 
tion were some time ago referred to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads and are now in the committee-room. 

Mr. KASSON, They have not yet been printed? 

Mr. CLARK, of Missouri. They have not been, and this resolu- 
tion is to direct their printing. š 

No objection was made; and the resolution was adopted. 


PUBLICATION OF ARMY REGULATIONS, 


Mr. RANDALL. I now yield for a moment to the gentleman from 
Ohio, 8 BANNING.] 

Mr. BANNING. I ask unanimous consent that Senate 3 reso- 
lution No. 24, aay Sie! the postponement of the publication of 
the Army tions, be taken from the Speaker’stable and acted on 
now. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas the President was, by act of Congress approved March 1, 1875, author- 
ized to make and publish regulations for the government of the piinaa accordance 
with existing laws; and whereas by act of Con approved July 24, 1876, acom- 
mission was created, to which has been refi the vals subject-matter of reform 
and re-organization of the Army of the United States: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, £c., That the President bere- 

uested to postpone all action in connection with the publication of said regula- 
175 onc after the report of said commission is received and acted on by Congress 
at its next session. 


Mr. BANNING. It is thought by those in charge of the publica- 
tion of these regulations that inasmuch as the commission on the re- 
organization of the Army will report at the next session of Con £ 
it will be best to me until that time the publication of the 
any Regulations, as that report may make changes in those regula- 

ions. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was taken from the 
Speaker's table, three times, and passed. 

Mr. BANNING moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 


resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE TO PRINT, 


Mr. MAISH, by nnanimons consent, obtained leave to have pub- 
lished in the RECORD remarks on Pennsylvania border claims. [See 
Appendix. ] 

IMPEACHMENT OF WILLIAM W. BELKNAP. 

Mr. McMAHON, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. No. 
4090) to publish the proceedings in the impeachment of William W. 
Belknap ; which was read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 


REMOVAL OF DISTRICT JAIL. 


Mr. HOLMAN. In order that the conference asked by the Senate 
may be agreed to, I ask the House to take up the bill (S. No. 842) au- 
thorizing the commissioners of the District of Columbia to remove the 
jail on Judiciary Square to grounds near the Washington Asylum, for 
the nse of the District. This is a local affair. I move that the House 
8 upon its amendments and agree to the conference asked by the 

nate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore announced the appointment of Mr. HOL- 
MAN, Mr. YOUNG, and Mr. KIMBALL as the conferees on the part of 
the House. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on Enrolled Bil 
Tepora that the committee had examined and found truly enroll 
of the following titles; when the Speaker pro tempore signed 
the same: 

An act (H. R. No. 1089 8 a pension to Thomas I. Fox, late a pri- 
vate of Company C, Fifty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; 

An act (H. R. No. 3022) making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, preservation, and completion of certain publie works on rivers 
and 1175 and for other purposes; 

An act (II. R. No. 3359) making appropriations for the payment of 
claims reported allowed by the commissioners of claims under the 
act of Congress of March 3, 1871, and for other 1 j 

An act (H. R. No. 3374) for the relief of Harry E. Eastman, late lieu- 
tenant-colonel Second Regiment Wisconsin Cavalry Volunteers ; 

An act (H. R. No. 3678) to change the name of the pleasure-yacht 
Lydia to that of Sylph; and 

An act (H. R. No. 3849) for the relief of James W, Harvey and James 
Livesey, of the firm of Harvey & Livesey, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. POPPLETON, from the same committee, reported that the com- 
mittee had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the following 
titles; when the Speaker pro tempore signed the same: 

An act (S. No. 646) to punish the counterfeiting of trade-mark 
goods and the sale or dealing in of counterfeit trade-mark goods; 

An act (S. No. 852) for the relief of Elisha E. Rice; 

An act (S. No. 944) for the relief of Gilderoy M. Hardy; 

An act (S. No. 990) to remove the political disabilities of Reuben 
Davis, of 3 

An act (S. No. 1021) allowing the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
to carry the mails in their new iron steam-ships; 

An act (S. No. 1036) to provide for the printing and distribution 
of ie ne of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the years 1874 
an 5; ; 

An act oe R. No. 1713) for the relief of Berthold Loewenthal, of 
Chicago, Illinois ; 

An act (H. R. No. 2271) to increase the 1 of Mrs. Hannah W. 
Sumner, widow of Major-General Edwin V. Sumner; and 

An act (H. R. No. 3209) to authorize the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to receive lands in payment of judgments to eastern band of 
Cherokee Indians, 
i LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


. Mr, RANDALL. I submit the report which I send to the Clerk’s 
esk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the 5 the two Honses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H R. No. ) making appropriations for 
tho legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1877, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have to recommend, and do recommend, to their respective Houses 


follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 70, 72, 73, 76, 175, 177, 178, 
181, 182, 205, 215, 419, 443, 444, 445, 446, 460, 519, 545, 553, 554, 559, 577, 581, 500. 501, 592, 
ore sateen’ — 7 ED, C MS Raa Ole AB O 764, 766, 776, 810 812, 912, 
15, an 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, W. 29, 30. 31, 32, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58. 59, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 64, 65, G8, 69, 71, 78. 79, 80, 138,139,140, 14ʃ, 142, 143, 157, 159, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 165, 166, 167, 169, 170, 171, 172, 179, 180, 213, 214, 418. 422, 424, 425, 426, 427, 
428, 430; 450, 457, 488, 461, 408, 471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 476, 477 478, 479, 480, 482, 483, 
484, 485, 486, 487, 488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 493, 494, 496, 497, 498, 499, 500, 501, 503, 
505, 506, 507, 508, 509, 510, 511, 512, 513, 514. 515, 516, 518, 521, 522, 523, 524, 525, 526, 
527, 523, 529, 530, 531, 592, 533, 534, 535, 536, 537, 533, 539, 540, 541, 542, 543, 544, 550, 
552, 555, 556, 598, 560, 561, 572, 573, 574, 575, 576, 589, , 610, 616, 619, 631, 644, 
652, 654, 655, 697, 698, 699, 700, 701, 702, 703, 704, 706, 707, 711, 713, 714, 715, 716, 717, 
718, 719, 720, 724,, 725, 726, 727, 728, 729, 730, 731, 759, 761, 762, 765, 767, 768, 769, 770, 
771, 772, 773, 807, 809, 811, 842, 913, 914, 917, 918, 919, 920, 936, 937, 938, 940, 941, and 
942. 
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agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: After the word “ appropriated,” 
where it occurs the second time in the enacting clause of the bill, insert “in full 
com tion; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 21, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out, in line 10, page 
2 of the bill, the words “two hundred and twenty“ and insert in lieu thereof “five 
hundred ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 51, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: After the word session, in 
line 6, 55 3 of the bill, insert (“ which words ‘during the session as used in this 
act shall be held to mean four months; ) and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 52, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out ‘four thousand“ 
= insert in lieu thereof two thousand eight hundred ;“ and the Senate agree to 

A same. r 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 53, 
and agree to the samo, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “ sixty-six thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-two ” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ sev- 
enty thousand eight hundred and two ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 66, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “thirteen,” and 
insert in lien thereof “ thirty-seven ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 67, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out twenty-cight,’ 
and insert fifty-two ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 74, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out therefrom the 
word four“ and insert one;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its di ent to the amendment numbered 75, 
aud agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “eight” and 
insert six; and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its d ent to the amendment numbered 77, 
and agreo to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “ forty- 
eight thousand and four“ and insert in lieu thereof “thirty-three thousand aud 
seven; and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 81 to 
136, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the amended paragrap substituto the following: 

“ For compensation of the officers, clerks, eee ker, and others receiving an an- 
nual in the service of the House of Representatives. namely: Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, including compensation as disbursing officer of the con- 
tingent fund, $4,500, and for hire of horses and wagons for the use of the Clerk's 
office, $600; and the Clerk of the House of Representatives is authorized and di- 
rected to sign, during tbo recess of Con after the first session and until the 
first day of the second session, the cortilicates for the monthly compensation of 
Members and Delegates in Con which certificates shall be in the form now in 
use, and shall have the like force and effect as is given to the certificate of the 
Speaker; Chief Clerk and journal clerk, two reading clerks, tally clerk, five in all, 
at $2,500 each ; disbursing clerk, file clerk, printing and bill clerk, and enrolling 
clerk, four in all, at $2,250 each; for assistant to Chief Clerk, assistant to enrolling 
clerk, resolution and ponton clerk, newspaper clerk, superintendent of document- 
room, index clerk, and librarian, seven in all, at $2,000 each; distributing clerk, 
$1,800 ; for stationery clerk, $1,500 ; one document clerk and one upholstererand lock- 
smith, $1,840 each; one chief messenger in the office of the Clerk of the House and 
one messenger assisting librarian, at $1,440 each; book-keeper and four clerks, at 
$2,600 each ; one engineer, $1,440 ; and two assistant engineers, at $1,200 each; and 
ali engineers and others who are engaged in heating and ventilating the House shall 
be subject to the orders of and in all res; 
keeper ; for five firemen, at $900 each; one laborer, at $820; and four laborers, at 
$720 each: one page, at $2.50 J — day during the session; and one telegraph-oper- 
ator at $400; for clerk to the Committee of Ways and Means, $2,500; messenger to 
the Committee of Ways and Means, 81.200; clerk to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, $2,500 ; messenger to the Committee on Appropriations, $1,200; clerk to the 
Committee of ep (00; clerk to the Committee on Public Lands, $2,000 ; clerk 
to the Committee on War Claims, $2,000; clerk to Speaker's table, $1,800; private 
secretary to the Speaker, $1,800; Scrgeant at-Arms of the House of Representa- 
tives, 84.000; for ene horse and wagon for his use, $500; clerk to the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, $2,100; paying teller for thy Sergeant-at-Arms, $2,000; messenger to the Ser- 

t-at-Arms, $1.200 ; Doorkeeper, $2,500; assistant doorkeeper, $2,000; clerk for 
3 81.200; janitor, $1,200; Postmaster, $2,500; tirst assistant postmaster, 
een ‘our messengers, at $1,000 each; cight during the session, at $600 each ; 
haplain of the Honse, $900; five official reporters of the proceedings and debates 
of the House, at $5,000 each; two stenographers for committees, $5,000 each, and 
this shall be in lieu of all other compensation for such services in reporting and 
transcribing the proceedings of each and all of said committees; superintendent of 
the foliling-room, $2,000; three clerks in the folding-room, one at $1,800, and two at 
$1,200; one folder in the sealing-room, $1,200; su tendent and chief assistant 
in the document-room, at $1,800 each ; document file clerk, $1,400; eight messengers, 
at $1,200; ten messengers, at $1,000; four laborers under the superintendent of the 
folding-room to handle books, at $720 per annum each ; seven laborers, at $720 each ; 
ten rers, during the session, at the rate of $720 each per annum, $2,400; one la- 
borer, at $600; onelaborer, (Henry Donglas,) at 8840; and for one female attendant 
in ladies“ retiring-room, $600; making in all, the sum of $196,420.” 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 137, and agree tothe text 

roposed to bo stricken out, with an amendment as follows: Insert after the word 


” 


p 
5 11 n line 6, page 8 of the bill, the following: at a compensation not exceeding 
81.200 each.” 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 144, 
and — 8 7 to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

Add at the end of the paragraph the following: 

“To pay outstanding indebtedness incurred by the committees of the House prior 
to June 30, 1876, $3,000, to be disbursed by the Clerk of the House.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 145, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the first paragraph of said amendment insert the following: 

“For compensation of the Public Printer at the rate of $3,600 per annum, and of 
the clerks and employés in his office, 312,900: Provided, That the term ‘Public 
Printer as emplo; in that part of the act making 3 for sundry civil 

nses of the Government for the current fiscal year which repeals all laws pro- 
vi for the election or appointment of Public Printer shall be construed as em- 
bracing that officer whether known as Congressional Printer or Public Printer.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 146 
to 155, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment, as follows: 

In lien of the amended pa ph substitute the following: 

“For com tion of the librarian, $4,000; and for fifteen assistant librarians. 
two at $2, each, one at $2,000, four at $1,600 each, two at $1.440 each, two at 


under the direction of the Door- 


| ered two at $1,200 each, one at $1,000, and one at $960 per annum; in all, 


826,640. 
And the Senate agree to the same. N 
from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 156 | 


That the House recede its 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 1, and | and 158, and agree to the same, with amendments as follows: In lieu of nine“ and 


ae insert respectively seven" and twelve; “ and the Senate agree to 
e same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 160, and agree to the 
text proposed to be stricken ont, with an amendment as follows: Add at the end 
of the paragraph the following: “ Provided, That not exceeding $600 of the fore- 
guing appropriation may be somis in payment for fuel usod daring the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1876; and the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 168, 
and agree to the same, with an amendinent as fillows: Strike out “twenty-one " 
and insert fifteen ;" and the Senate agree to the same. * 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 17: 
anil agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “three hundred 
=~ twenty” and insert in lieu thereof two hundred ;” and the Senate agree to 

© same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 174, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont “eight thousand 
and four,” and insert in lieu thereof “seven thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
tour; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 176, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “four” and in- 
sert “two,” and strike out “twenty-eight hundred and eighty " and insert four- 
teen hundred and forty;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 183, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “two thousand 
and insert “eighteen hundred ;" and the Senate agrees to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 184, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out thirteen" and 
insert twelve, and strike out eight and insert “seven,” and after the word 
hundred insert“ or a and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreemengto the amendment numbered 185, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of “four” insert 
“three ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 186 
to 202, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the two paragraphs amended substitate the following: 

For compensation of the Secre! of Stato, $3,000; three Assistant Secretaries 
of pata at $3,500. each; for chief clerk, $2,500; twelve clerks of class four; fivo 
clerks of class three; ten clerks of class ono; and thirteen clerks, at $900 each; ono 
messenger; one t messenger; one superintendent of the watch, at $1,000; 
six watchmen; twelve laborers; chief engineer, who shall be a machinist, $1,200; 
one assistant engineer, $1,000; four firemen, at $720 each; twenty char-women, at 
$180 each; and a conductor for the elevator, at $720; in all $99,220. 

“For five chiefs of Bureaus and one translator, at $2,100 each, $12,600." 

Aud the Sonate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 203 
to 207, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

Substitute in lien of the amended paragraph the following: 

“ For proof-reading and pecking the laws and documents for the varions legations 
and consulates, inclnding boxes and transportation of the same, $2,500; for station- 
ery. furniture, fixtures, and 4 705 $4,000 ; for books and maps, $2,000; for extra 
clerk hire and copying, $2,500; in all, $11,000" 

And the Senate agree to the samo. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 208 
to 212, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

Substitute for the amended paragraph the following: 

“For contingent e namely: For fuel $10,000; for lights, $3,000; for re- 

rs $2,000; for care and subsistence of horses and repairs of wagons and harness, 
1,500; and for miscellaneous items, not included in the foregoing, $3,125; in all 
$19,625." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recode from its ent to the amendment numbered 216, 
with an amendment striking out the following on line 8, page 14, of the bill: “For 
purchase of oficial postage-stamps, $20,000 ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 217 
to 241, both inclusive, with an amendment as follows: 

Substitute for the amended paragraph the following: 

Secretary Ofice.—For compensation of the Secretary of the Erea: $8,000; 
two Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury, at $4,500 each ; chief clerk and ex-oficio 
superintendent of the Treasury building, $2,700 ; one chief of division of warrants, 
estimates, and appropriations, $2,750; one assistant chief of division of warrants, 
estimates. and 3 $2,400 ; six chiefs of division, at $2,500 each; six as- 
sistant chiefs division. at $2,000 each; twenty-three clerks of class four; two 
disburaing clerks, at $2.500 each ; stenographer to the Secretary, 82,000; nineteen 
clerks of class three; cighteen clerks of 1 — two; eleven clerks of class one; 
twenty female clerks, at $90) each; eight messengers and twenty-eight laborers ; 
one captain of the watch, 21,200; one engineer, $1,400; one assistant engineer, 
$1,000; one machinist and fitter, 81.2 0; ono storekeeper, $1,200; sixty watch- 
men, at $720 each, and, additional to two of said watchmen, acting as lieutenants of 
watchmen, $190 each: six firemen, at $720 each; seventy-five char-women, at $180 
each; in all, $231,310." _ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ent to the amendments numbered 242 
to 251, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended ph insert the follo: 2 

“And the Secre of the Treasury is bereby directed to consolidate the division 
of loans and the division of currency into one division; and all work now done in 
either division shall be done in the consolidated division, with the following em- 

loyés, namely: One chief of division, at $2,500; two assistant chiefs of division, at 
foio each; ten clerks of class fonr, and additional pay to three fourth-class clerk 
namely, receiving clerk of bonds and two book-keepers, $100 each » six clerks o! 
class three; three clerks of class two; four clerks of class ono; thirty-five clerks, 
at $900 each; six messengers, at 8840 each; six laborers, at $720 each; and six la- 
borers, at $2.25 per day each; in all, $88,685.50.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 252 
to 259, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the 2 — ph insert eed eee. GY aa 

* Supervising Architect.—In the construction branch of the Treasury: For ri an 
vising Architect, $4,500; chief clerk, $2,250 ; pho pher, $2,250; one principal 
clerk at $2,000; one clerk of class four; two clerks of class three; two clerks of 
class one; one clerk at $900 ; and one messenger; in all, $20,140.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 3 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 260 
to 268 both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 

“First Comptroller of the . First Comptroller of the Treasury, $5,000 ; 
e Bese ajar $2.700; fonr chiefs of division, at $2,100 each ; four clerks o 
clase : ten clerks of class three; eight clerks of class two; four clerks of class 
one; six clerks, at $900 each; one messenger; and three laborers; in all, 863,700." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Honse recedo from its disagreement to the amendments nutnbered 269 
to 278, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 
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In lieu of the amended ph substitute the following: 

“ Second Comptroller a, N e Second Comptroller of the 2 
$5,000; deputy comptroller, $2,700; five chiefs of division, at $2,100 each; five clerks 
of class four; twelve clerks of class three; thirteen clerks of class two; eightclerks 
of class one; nine clerks at $900 each; one messenger; and theee laborers; in all, 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 279 
to 226, both melusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 

“Commissioner of Customs.—For Commissioner of Customs, $4,000; 5 com- 
missioner, $2,250; two chiefs of division, at $2,100 each; two clerks of © four; 
five clerks of class three; ten clerks of class two; nine clerks of class one; one 
messenger; and one laborer; in all, 848, 10.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 287 
to 208, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 

“First Auditor.—For the First Auditor of the Treasury, $3,000; deputy auditor, 
$2,250; four chiefs of division, at $2,000 each; two clerks of class four; six clerks 
of class three; seven clerks of class two; eleven clerks of class one; one messen- 

; and two laborers; in all, $52,330 ; and for the division of loans, namely: Three 
— of class four; three clerks of class three; two clerks of class two; and two 
clerks of class one; in all, $15,400.” 

And the Senate to the same, 

That the House recede from its-disagreement to the amendments numbered 299 
to 308, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the amended Dri h substitute the follo $ 

“ Second Auditor.—For nd Auditor $3,600 ; deputy auditor, $2,250; five chiefs 
of division, at 82.000 each; six clerks of class four; twenty-eight clerks of class 
three; sixty clerks of class two; thirty-five clerks of class one; one messenger; 
and eight laborers; in all, $204,050.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 309 
to 317, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the amended graph substitute the following: 

“ Third Auditor.— For Third Auditor, $3,600; rt auditor, $2,250; five chiefs 
of division, at $2,000 each; six clerks of class four; fifteen clerks of class three; 
sixty clerks of class two; thirty-five clerks of class one; five clerks, at $900 
each ; one messenger; four laborers; and one charwoman, at $480 ; in all, $185,350." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 318 
to 325, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended ph substitute the following: 

“Fourth Auditor.—For the Fourth Anditor, $3 600; deputy auditor, $2,250; three 
-chiefs of division, at $2,000 each ; two clerks of class four; sixteen clerks of class 
three; nine clerks of class two; nine clerks of class one; five clerks, at $900 each ; 
one messenger; and two laborers; in all, $71,230.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. ` 2 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 326 
to 333, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended 3 substitute the following: 

“Fifth Auditor.— For the Auditor, $3,000; deputy auditor, $2,259; two 
chiefs of division, at $2,000 each; two clerks of class four; six clerks of class three; 
five clerks of class two; six clerks of class one; three clerks, at $900 each; one 
messenger; and one laborer; in all, $41,510." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 334 
to 344, both cnr and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the natal 

“Auditor of the Treasury for the Post-Office ment. For compensation of the 
Auditor of the Treasury for the Post-Oflice Department $3,600; deputy auditor, 
$2,250; eight chiefs of division, at$2,000 each; seven clerks of class four, and, addi- 
tional to one clerk as disbursing clerk, $200; fifty-two clerks of class three; sixty- 
five clerks of class two; thirty-six clerks of class one; one messenger; and nineteen 
laborers; éighteen asso: ters of money-orders, $18,000; also fifteen female assorters 
of money-orders, at §900 each; in all, $298,070.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

That tho House recede from its ent to the amendments numbered 345 
to 375, both inclusive, and to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended ph substitute the following: 

“Treasurer.—For compensation of the Treasurer of the United States, $5,000; as- 
sistant treasurer, $3,600; cashier, $3,600; assistant cashier, $3,200; chief clerk, 
$2,500; five chiefs of division, at $2,500 each; one principal book-keeper, at 82,500; 
one assistant book-keeper, at $2,100; two tellers, at $2,500 each; two assistant tel- 
lers, at $2,250 cach; twelve clerks of class four; twelve clerks of class three ; eight 
clerks of class two; six clerks of class one; forty clerks, at $900 each; five messen- 
gers; five laborers, at $720 each; and seven laborers, at $240 each; in all, $157,950; 
and for the division of loans, namely, fifteen clerks of class four; five clerks 
class threo; five clerks of class two; eight clerks of class one; one hundred and 
aien counters and copyists, at $900 each; seven messengers; and twenty-six 
laborers; in $182,400; and for the force employed in g the un 
— — namely, for au tendent, $3,500; two principal tellers and one princi- 
pal boo keeper, at $2,500 each; one assistant book-keeper, $2,400; and two assist- 
ant tellers, at $2,000 each; two clerks of class four; two clerks of class three; four 
clerks of class two; thirty-five clerks of class one; twelve clerks, at $1,000 each ; 
twenty-six clerks, at $900 each; two messengers; three assistant messengers; three 
employés, at $432 each; in all, $112,336." 

nd the Senate agree to the same. i 

That the Ilouse recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 376 
to 390, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of Prope amended ph substitate 75 ji : arth 
i Treasury.—For compensation e ter of the Treasury, 
$4,000; assistant 2 5 — $2,250; six clerks of class four; seven clerks of cass 
three; ten clerks of class two; t clerks of class one; six co at $900 
each; one messenger, and three rers; in all, $60,250; and for the division of 
loans, namely, five chiefs of division, at $2,000 each; nine clerks of class four; 
eight clerks of class three; three clerks of class two; four clerks of class one; 
sixty-seven copyists and counters, at $900 each ; four messengers and four labor- 
8 $114,540, And the office of deputy register of the Treasury is hereby 
al * 

Aud the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 391 
to 406, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended ee sae the following: 

“Com of the Currency.—For Comptroller of the Currency, $5,000; deputy 
comptroller, $2,800; four chiefs of division, at $2,200 each; one ste pher, at 
$1,800; eight clerks of class four ; twelve clerks of class three; nine Aep ia of class 
two; eight clerks of class one ; twenty-five clerks, at $900 cach ; three messengers, 
three laborers, and two night-watchmen, at $720 each; in all $102,820 ; ant ioe 
expenses of the national currency, namely, ovesuperintendent, at $2,000 ; one teller 
and one book-keeper, at $2,000 each; and one assistant book-keeper, at $2,000; 
fifteen clerks, at each; and one messenger; in all, $22,340. 


And the Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 407, 


and to the same, with an amendment striking out the words “tive huudred ;” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 403 
to 417, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows : 

In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 

“Commissioner of Internat Revenue.—For Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
$6,000 ; one deputy commissioner, $3,200; two heads of division, at $2,500 each ; tive 
heads of division, at $2,250 each; one 9 $1,800; twenty-tive clerks of 
class four; thirty clerks of class three; forty clerks of class two; eighteen clerks 
of cua one ; titty clerks, at $900 cach ; four messengers; and ten laborers ; in 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its d ent to the amendment numbered 420, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont all after the 
word packages in line B, page 21 of the bill, to the close of the paragraph; and 
the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 421 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “nine hundred 
24 twenty“ and insert“ eight hundred; “ and the Senate agree 

unt the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 433, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont “eight hun- 
dred” and insert four hundred and seventy-five ;” and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 429, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out July“ and in- 
sert ‘September ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its di ment to the amendment numbered 43: 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out thirty an 
insert twenty ;” and the Senate to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 432, and agree to the text 

roposed to be stricken out, amended as follows: After the word “of,” in said te: 

rt not exceeding,” and after the word “day,” the last word in said text, ad 
“in the discretion of the pronat of the Treasury,” and in lines 12 and 13, pago 
B of the bill, strike out the goth day of June next” and insert “ten days 
the ge of this act; and the House agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 433 
and 434, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the following : 

“ Light-Hvuse Board.—For chief clerk of the Light-House Board, $2,400; two 
clerks of class four; two clerks of class three; one clerk of class two; one clerk 
of class one; one clerk, at $900; one messenger; and one laborer; in all, $14,260." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 435 
to 442, both inclusive and agree tothe same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 

“ Bureau of Statistics.—For the officer in charge of the Bureau of Statistics, 
$2,400; chief clerk, 82,000; five clerks of class four; six clerks of class three; six 
clerks of class two; four clerks of class one; five copyists, at $900 each; one mes- 
senger; one laborer ; one charwoman, at $480; im all, $42,740. And for the ad- 
ditional duties imposed npon the Bareaa of Statistics by the legislation of the s60- 
ond session of the Forty-third Congress, the sum of $12,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, to be expended, under tho direction of 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, in payment of tho services of experts, and for other 
nece expenditures connected with the collection of facts relative to the inter- 
nal and foreign commerce of the United States.” 

And the Sonate agree to the same. 

iat the House recede from its ent to the amendment numbered 447, 

8 
separate 

“Sec. —. That the Secretaries epee of the Departments of State, Treas- 
ury, War, Navy, and Interior, and the Attorney. 0 
requisitions upon the Postmaster General for the necessary amount Bl pone A 
stamps for the use of their Departments not exceeding the amount stated in 
estimates submitted to Congress; and Bpo oe of proper vouchers there- 
for at the T. , the amount thereof shall be credited to the appropriation for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the same fiscal year. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 448, 
and to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of three thousand” 
insert “ two thousand five hundred; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 449, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of “six” insert 
“five;" and the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede its heen ser to the amendment numbered 45 

tas follows: In lieu of 4.000 i 


hat the House recede its e e to the amendment numbered 452, 

d agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of “six” insert 

“five ;"” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 453, 
agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of “ten” insert 

“nine ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 454, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of “ 15,000" insert 
“ 12.500;” and the Senate to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its ment to the amendment numbered 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 15,000 
12.500; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 456, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 20 insert 
“15;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 459, 
and a to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out of said amend- 
ment the words “two hundred; and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 462 
and 463, and agree to the same, with an amendment substituting in each case for 
the amount proposed “ two thousand eight hundred; and the Senate agree to tho 


same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 464, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “eight” and in- 
sert six; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 465 
and 466, and agree to the same, with an amendment substituting in each case for the 
amount proposed “two thousand four hundred; and the Senate agree to the 


to the same, 


That the 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “two” where 
2 the second time and insert in lieu thereof “ one; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendmont numbered 481, 


and to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out fifty thousand 
nine hundred and eighty” and insert ‘forty-eight thousand five hundred and 
thirty ;" and the Senate agree to the same. ; 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 502, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “five” and 
insert in lien thereof “ two ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recedo from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 504. 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “ five thousan 
one ” and insert “four thonsand two ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 517, 
with an amendment as follows: Strike ont the words proposed, and strike out, in 
lines 10 and 11, page 29 of the bill, the following words: “assistant fractional-cur- 
rency clerk” and dollars; and the Senate agree to tho same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 520, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “forty thousand 
and twenty“ and insert thirty-nine thousand five hundred and fifty;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. . 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 546 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont “ fifteen" an 
ace “fourteen;” strike out seven“ and insert“ two; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 547, and agree to the text 

to be stricken out, amended as follows: In lieu of “ June” insert Sep- 

— r;” after the word “discontinne” insert “from said er ep strike out 

eee Arizona,” and insert Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and the Senate agree 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 548, and 
a to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont all after the word 
“Treasurer,” where it occurs the second time, to the close of the graph, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “$1,000; one clerk, 6450; one clerk, ; one 
assistant messenger, $180; and two watchmen, at $180 each ; in all, 52, 300; and 
the Senate agree to tho same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 549, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out all after the wo 
“cashier” to the end of the paragraph and insert the following: ‘$450; book- 
a ea $350: one watchman, $180 ; in all, $980 ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its di ent to the amendment numbered 551, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont in line 19 of 
said amendment the following: “sufficient to make ;” and the Senate agree to the 
sume, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 557, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “sev- 
enteen thousand three” and insert in lieu thereof ‘sixteen thousand nine ;” and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its di ent to the amendments numbered 562 
to 570, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the amended paragraph substitute the following : 

“ Mint at Philadelphia.—For salaries of the superintendent, $4,500; for the as- 
saycr, melter and rofiner, coiner, and engraver, four in all, at $3,000 cach ; the as- 
sistant assayer, assistant coiner, and assistant melter and refiner, at $2,000 each; 
cashier, $2,500; chief clerk, $2,250; book-keeper and deposit clerk, at $1,800 each ; 
weigh clerk, $2,000; and two clerks, at $1,600 each; in $36,050." 

Anil the Senate agree to the same. 

‘That the Llonse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 571, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “ fifty” and in- 
sert erh and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its di ent to the amendment numbered 578, 
and agreo to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “twenty-five 
thousand seven” and insert in lieu thereof “twenty-four thonsand nine; and the 
Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 579, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out“ three hundred,” 
3 insert in lieu thereof two hundred and seventy-five ;" and the Senate agree to 

game. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 580, and agree to strike 
out all after the word “ dollars,” in line 26, e 32 of the bill, down to the close 
of the paragraph ; and the House agree to the same. 

-That the House recede from its disagroement ta the amendments numbered 572 
to 587, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the peg etek apy So substitute the following: 

“Mint at Carson, Nerada.— For salary of superintendent, 63. 000; for assayer, 
melter and refiner, and coiner, at $2,500 each; chief clerk, at $2250; cashier and 
book-keeper, at $2,000 each; weigh clerk, $2,000; voucher elerk and computing 
clerk, at $1,800 oach; assayer's clerk, at $1,200; in all, $23,550." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 588, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out therefrom the 
7 855 done hundred“ and insert in lieu thereof “eighty ;” and the Senate agree 

eo same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 595 
to 608, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as WS: 

In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the following : 

“ Assay-ofice at New York.— ry of superintendent, $4,250; for A 
83.000; for melter and refiner, 83,000; chief clerk, $2,500; weighing clerk, $2,400; 
paying clerk, $2,000; bar clerk, $1,800; warrant clerk, 92.250; two calculatin; 
clerks, $1,800 each; assistant weigh clerk, $1,600; for assa; er's first assistan 
82 aoe assayer's second assistant, 82,150; for assayer's assistant, $2,000; 


And the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 611 
and 612, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out six 
egy ii four,“ and strike out four” and insert " three ;” and the Senate agree 

the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 613, 
and agree to the same by substituting for the amount proposed “$2,000;” and the 
Senate to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 615, 


and to the same, with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the amended ph substitute the following: 
“Assay ofice at Oharlotte, North Carolina—For salary of assayer and melter, 


$1,500; for labor and other expenses, $500; in all, $2,000.” 
Aud the Senate agree to the same, 
That the House recede from its d tto the amendment numbered 618, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the words pro- 
to be inserted insert ‘ 14,500," and add at the end of the paragraph the fol- 
allowing: “Provided, That 80 much of the amount of $25,600 appropriated by act 
of Jane 20, 1874, for per diem of members of council and house of representatives, 
and other officers and clerks and employés of the d Assembly, as is not 
needed for the payment of per diem, shall be applicable to the payment of mileage 
of members of the wt eee and for printing, stationery, and other incidental 
expenses of the Legi: re and the secretary's ottice of the Territory for the fiscal 


year 1875; aud the Senate agree to the same. 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 021, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: . 

In lien of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 

“Territory of Colorado. For riesof governor, chief justice, and two associate 
judges, at $3,000 each, and secretary, at $2,000, $14,000: Provided, That said officera 
shall only receive their compensation on the basis of the salary aforesaid up to the 
time of the admission of the said Territory asa Stateinto the Union.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 622, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended ph substitute the following: 

“ Territory of Dakota.—Yor salaries of governor, chief justice, and two associate 
judges, at $3,000 each, and secretary, at $2,009, $14,000." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 624, 
and agya to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

ta euof theamended ph substitute the following: 

territory of Tdaho.—Yor salaries of governor, chief justice, and two associate 
judges, at $3,000 cach, and secrotary, at Go 814,000.“ 

And the Senate agreo to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “ fifteen” 
insert in lieu thereof “fourteen,” and add at the end of the paragraph the follow- 
ing as anew paragraph: 

For legislative expenses, namely: For com on and mileage of members of 
the Legislative Assemuly, the oflicers and clerks, and the contingent ex 
thereof, That the next Legislative Assembly shall convene at 
the seat of government of the Territory on the second Monday of January, 1877, 
and biennially thereafter.” 

And the Senate agreed to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 627, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

Tn lien of the amended graph substitute the following: 

“Territory of New Me For salaries of governor, chief justice, and two asso- 
ciate judges, at $3,000 each, secretary at $2,000, and interpreter and translator in 
the executive eflice, at $500, 814,500.’ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 628, 
and 5 to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the amended h substituto the following : 

Territory of Utak.— For salaries of ernor, chief justice, and two associate 
judges, at $3,000 each, and secretary, at $2,000, 814, 000.“ 


And the Senate agree to the same. 
That the Ilouse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 629, 
and to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

Tn lien of the amended paragraph substitute the following: š 

“Territory of Washington.—For salaries of governor, “re tarii and two as- 
sociate judges, at $3,000 each, and secretary, at $2,000, $14,000." 

And the Senate agree to the aame. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 630, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 

“Territory of Wyoming.—For salaries of governor, chief justice, and two asso- 
ciate judges, at 3.000 each, and secretary, at $2,000, $14,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement tothe amendments numbered 633 
to 642, both iuclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the amended cog sao substitute the following : 

For com tion of the Secretary of War, 88,000; one chief clerk, at $2,500; 
one disbursing clerk, at $2,000; two chief clerks of division, at $1,800 each; six 
clerks of class four; fonr clerks of class three; four clerks of class two; twelve 
clerks of class one; eight messengers; seven laborers; six watchmon for tho 
Northwest Executive building; in all, $69,380." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 645 
to 650, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of tho amended paragraph substitute the following: 

“In the office of the Adjutant-General.—One chief clerk, at $2,000; eleven clerks 
of class four; seventeen clerks of class three ; forty-one clerks of class two; ono 
Hage or ar clerks of class one; eight messengers, at $840 dollars each ; 

Ani the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its mn. er ened to the amendment numbered 651 
and agree to the samo, with an amendment as follows: Strike out twelve and 
insert ten;“ and the Senate to the same, 


same. 

isagreement to the amendments numbered 656 
to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the amended 


That the 
to 661, both inclusive, and agree 
ph substitute the followin: 
“In the Office of the uarter master. & 


‘eneral.—One chief clerk, at $2,000; seven clerks 

of class fotir; nino clerks of olass three; twenty-four clerks of class 

aps clerks of class one; twenty thee at each ï one messenger, at 

#0 per month; one messenger, at $340; two assistant messengers; six laborers; 

one eer, at $1,200; one fireman; five watchmen; and one dranghtsman, at 

$1,800; in all, $152,430." 
An 


the Senate to the same. 


men and laborers; in all, $161,040; Provided, That the 8 
Army is hereby authorized to detail, for temporary duty in his Ofico, in completing 


the catalogue of the library, one t surgeon those now under 
contract, and no additional contract on this account be made.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 677 
to 681, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the amended h substitute the following : 

In the Office of the Chief of 2 chief clerk, at 82,000; two clerks of 
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class four; two clerks of class three; two clerks of class two; six clerks of class 
one; one messenger; one laborer; in all, $20,360: Provided, That the Sccretary of 
War is hereby authorized to employ in this Bureau not exceeding eight enlisted 
men.“ 


Aud the Senate agree 
That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 682 
to 690, both page and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 


to the same, 


In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 
In the Office of the Paymaster-General.—One chief clork, at $2,000; six clerks of 
four; seven clerkS of class three; fourteen clerks of class two; nine clerks 
of class one; one messenger; two watchmen; three laborers; in all, $58,840." 

And the Senate agree to the same. f 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 691 
to 696, both inelusive, and agree to the samc, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the following: 

“In the Office of the Chief of Engineers.—One chief clerk, at $2,000; four clerks 
of class four; three clerks of class three; three clerks of class two; three clerks 
of class one; one messenger; two laborers; in all, $24,0¢0." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the llouse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 705, 
and agree to the same, with the following amendment: Strike out in lines 96 and 27, 
page 43 of the bid. the following: For postage on official mail matter for the War 

‘partment and its bureaus, $50,000," and insert the following: For compensa- 
tion of N of tho six buidlings occupied by the War Department, at 
$250 cach, $1,500 ;” and the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 712, 
and to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “ thirty- 
tive thousand six” and insert in lieu thereof thirty-one thousand fout;" and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That tife House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 723, 
and a to the same, with an amendment as fellows: Strike out the word 
“twelve” and insert in lieu thereof “nine ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 
733, and 734, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
amended Lovina substitute the following: “For one superintendent of the 
building occupied by the Navy De ent, and for five watchmen and two labor- 

in all, 5,200," and strike out lines 7 and 8, page 46 of the bill; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ent to the amendments numbered 735 
to 741, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the am ph substitate the following: 

“For crim seg of the of the Interior, $8,000; Assistant 828 
$3,500; chief clerk, 62.300; eight clerks of class four, who may be paid $200 addi- 
tional if the 5558 the Interior deem it necessary and proper; five clerks of 
pa 3 ee Jord pes 15 — ; five 3 of class 2 one of whom shall 
e -operator e Department; three copyists; two messengers ; 
two assistant messengers ; and four laborers; in all, $59,700." 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 742, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out in line 21, 

46 of the bill, the word “eighteen” and insert twenty-cight,” and strike out 
line 23, page 46 of the bill, the words “thirteen thousand nine” and insert in lieu 
thereof “twenty thousand one;“ and the Senate agree tothe same, 

That the House recede from its hss abnor to the amendment numbered 743, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “seventy-five 
hundred” and insert “sixty-two hundred and fifty ;” and the Senate agree to the 


same. 5 2 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 744, 
and to the same, with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the words proposed by said amendment substitute the follo $ 
For rent of buildings for use of the Pension Office and for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, $14,000: Provided, That if the Secre of the Interior can procure a fire- 
procs building of suitable accommodations, for a rent not exceeding the sum 
ereby appropriated, he shall rent the same, to take effect so soon as the present 
lettin, legally terminated: And provided, That the lease of the present 
buildings shall be continued if the same shall be made fire-proof by the owners 
thereof to the satisfaction of the said within six months from the pas- 
sage of this act, withont disturbing the use of the said 8 that any 
lease made for said building shall expire on nine months’ notice the Secretary 
of bay Tauei; ~ in case of toeval 7 —2 2 or a much 33 
may be necessary, is appropria r tting up removal 
fire-proof building.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its tto the amendments numbered 745 
to 758, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 


Tn lieu of the amended ph substitute the following : 

“General Land Office. For the Commissioner of the General Land Office, $4,000 ; 
chief clerk, $2,000; recorder, $2,000; law clerk, $2,000; three principal clerks, at 
81,800 each; five clerks of class four ; twenty-two clerks of class three; forty clerks 
of class two; seventy clerks of class one; one draughtsman, $1,600; one assistant 
draughtsman, $1,400 ; two messengers: three assistant messengers; vight laborers; 
and two packers; in all, 43,640: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior, 
in his discretion, shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to use any portion of said ap- 

ropriation for piece-work, or by the day, month, or year, at such rate or rates as 
may decm just and fair, not ex ga $900 per annum. 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 
and tothe same, with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum pro; 

— 3 inserted insert “twenty-seven thousand five hundred; and the Senate agree 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 774, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “four” and in- 
sert ‘two ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 775, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “seven” and in- 
sert six;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ent to the amendments numbered 777 
to 783, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment us follows: 

In lieu of the ame: 1 substitute the following: 

“For contingent expenses of the office, namely: For actual expenses of clerks 
detailed to investigate suspected frauds and attempts at fraud, as provided by law, 
$50,000; for stationery, $6,000; for carpets, mats, furniture, awnings, and repairs 
of the same, $2,000; for fnel, gas, engraving and retouching plates; for bounty- 
land warrants, printing and binding the same, engraving and printin, ion cer- 
titicates; for repairs of building, and for other necessary expenses o office, in- 
cluding two daily newspapers, $4,500 ; in all $62,500.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 784 
to 804, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the following : 

United States Latent Ofice.—For compensutiou of the Commissioner of the Pat- 
ent Office, $4,500; for assistant commissioner, $3,000; for chief clerk, $2,250; three 


examiners-in-chief, at $3,000 each; examiner in charge of interferences, $2,500; 


trade-mark examiner, $2,250; twenty-two principal examiners, at $2,500 each: twenty- 
two first assistant examiners, at $1,800 cash; twenty-two second assistant exam- 
iners at $1,600 each; twenty-two third assistant examiners, at 8 l. 400 each; one libra- 
rian, $1,400; one machinist, $1,100; five clerks of class four, (one of whom shall 
receive $200 additional for services.as financial clerk, and shall give bond in such 
amount as the Secretary of the Interior may determine ;) five clerks of class three; 
twenty-one clerks of class two; and thirt; -ve clerksof class one; also for twenty- 
five permanent clerks, at $1,000 each ; for forty copyist 2 at 9900 each; for 
three skilled dranghtsmen, at $1,200 each; for onemessenger and purchasing clerk, 
$1,000; for one skilled laborer, $1,200; for six attendants in model-room, at $1,600 
each; for fourattendants in model-room, at 900 each; forty laborers, at $720 each ; 
for six laborers, at $600 each; in all, $384,900.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 805, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “eighty” 
and insert in lieu thereof “seventy ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 806, and agree to the text 
proposed to be stricken out, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words 
in the city of Washington and insert who shall receive competitive bids there- 
for; and the House to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered n 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “ thirty-five” 
insert in lieu thereof “thirty ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 813, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “three” and in- 
sert in lien thereof “one;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 814 
to both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended paragraph substitute the following : 

“For contingent expenses, namely: Stationery, $1,500; cases for library, $500; 
library, $1,000; current educational periodicals, $250; other current publications, 
$225; completing valuable sets of poriodicals and publications in the library, $200 ; 
telegraphing and expressage, $200 ; oer te tics, and writing and compiling 
matter for annual and special reports, and editing and publishing circulars of in- 
2 my 1 fuel and lights, $275; office-furniture, 8250; contingencies, 8800; 

n all, 3 
1 And the Senate agree to the samo. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 826, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “five” and insert 
in lieu thereof "three ;” and the Sena o agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 827, 
and agree to the same, with an amendmentas follows: Strike out the words "five 
hundred ;” and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its ent to the amendment numbered 828, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “ eight 
thousand four and insert in lieu thereof “five thousand five ;” and the Senate 
agreo to tho same. . > 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 829, 
and to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “six thousand’ 


and insert in lien thereof four thousand ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 830, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words“ six 
thousand three" and insert in lieu thereof three thousand six ;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ent to the amendment numbered 831, 
and to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out tho words “six 
thonsand three” and insert in lieu thereof four thousand five ;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its t to the amendment numbered 532, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “twenty” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ twelve ;" and the agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 833, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ four’ 
and insert in lieu thereof * three; ” and the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to amendment numbered 834, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out thie words “ five 
thousand and insert in lieu thereof “ three thousand five hundred ;" and the Sen- 
ate agreo to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 833, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “five 
thousand " and insert in lieu thereof four thousand five hundred; and the Sen- 
ate ax ree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words“ 
thousand“ and insert in lieu thereof four thousand five hundred ;" and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its t to the amendment numbered 837, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “six 
thousand three“ and insert in lieu thereof three thousand six;” and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 833, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “five” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ three ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 839, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words“ four 
thousand seven“ and insert in licu thereof three thousand six ;” and the Senate 


agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 840, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “ six 
thousand seven hundred ” and insert in lien thereof four thousand ;” and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 841. 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “four 
thousand and insert in lieu thereof "three thousand two hundred ;” and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered £43 to 
872, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended raph substitute the following: 

For compensation of the Postmaster: General. $8,000; three Assistant Postmas- 
ters-General, at $3,500 each; superintendent of money-order system, $3,000; super- 
intendent of foreign mails, $3.000; topographer, $2,500; chief of division of mail 
depredations, $2,000; chief of division of dead letters, $2,250; chief of division of 

tal stamps, $2,250 ; superintendent of Post-Office building and disbursing officer, 
Pe 100: chief clerk to the Postmaster-General, $2,200 ; three chief clerks to the As- 
sistant Pos neral, at $2,000 each; chief clerk to the su tendent of 
money-order system, $2,000; chief clerk to the superintendent of forvigu mails, 
$1,500 ; chief ot division of free delivery, $2,100; superintendent of bl agency, 
$1,800 ; assistant superintendent of blank agency, $1,000; four assistants of blank 
agency, $1,200 each; two assistants of b agency, $900 each ; pher, 
$1,800; seventeen clerks of class four; sixty-three clerks of elass three; forty-cight 
clerks of class two ; sixty-five clerks of class one ; forty-seven female clerks, at $900 
each ; ons messenger to Postmaster-General, $900; three messengers to Assistant 
Postmasters-General, $340 each ; seven assistant messengers, $720 each ; captain of 
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the watch, 81.000; nine watchmen, at $720 each; twenty-seven laborers, $720 each ; 
one e r, $1,400; one assistant engineer, $1,000; one carpenter, $1,200; one as- 
sistant carpenter, $1,000; one fireman, who shall be a blacksmith, $900; one fire- 
man, who shall be a steam-fitter, 8900; one fireman, $720; three female laborers, 
$440 each; and for temporary clerks, $10,000 ; making in all, $434,340." 

That the House e from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 873 
to 25, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lien of the amended text substitute the following : f 

For con t expenses of the Post-Office Department: For stationery, $9,000 ; 
fuel for the General Post-Office building, . Office, $7,400 ; 
for $5,000; plumbing and gas-fixtures, $3,000; telegraphing, $3,000; 8 
SLID; carpets, $3,000; furniture, $5,000; keeping of horses and repair of wagons 
and harness, $1,200; hardware, $1,200; and for rent of house numbered 915 E street 
northwest, $1,500; and for miscellaneous items, $8,000; in all, $49,600." 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments numbered 886 
to 910, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended ph substitute the following: 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Agriculture, $3,000 ; chief clerk, $1,800; 
entomologist, $2,000; chemist, $2,000; assistant chemist, $1,400; superintendent of 
experimental gardens and grounds, $1,200; statistician, $1,800; disbursing clerk, 
$1,600; superintendent of seed-room, $1,600; librarian, $1,400; botanist, $1,300; mi- 
croscopist, $1,800 ; three clerks of class four; four clerks of class three; five clerks 
of class two; six clerks of class one; engineer, $1,200; superintendent of folding- 
room, $1,200; two copyists, at $900 each; two attendants in the museum, $1,000 
each ; one messenger, at 8840; two assistant messengers, at F each ; one carpen- 
ter, at $960; two watchmen, and eight laborers; making in all $64,700.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 911, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out therefrom the 
word “fifteen ” and insert in lieu thercof “ten; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its d ment to the amendment numbered 916, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the raph substitute the following: 

For the Ba ening (are Librarian of Congress, of new books of reference for 
the Supreme Court, to be a of the Library of Congress, to be purchased under 
the direction of the Chief Justice, $2,000; and the unexpended balance of $1,009, 
appropriated by the act for sundry civil expenses for the year 1875, to enable 

e Joint Committee on the Library of Congress to procure plans for the accommo- 
dation of the Library, is hereby re-appropriated and made available for said pur- 


That the House recede from its di ent to the amendments numbered 923 
to 935, both inclusive, and agree to the same, with au amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the amended h substitute the following: 

9 Y the Attoruey-General.—For compensation of the Attorney-General, 
$8,000; Solicitor-General, $7,000; three Assistant A ttorneys-General, at $5,000 each; 
one Assistant Attorney-General of the Post-Oflice Department, $4,000; Solicitor ot 
Internal Revenue, $4,500; examiner of claims, $3,500; law-clerk and examiner of 
titles, $2,700 ; chief clerk, 82 200; stenographic clerk, $1,800; one law-clerk, $2,000 ; 
five clerks of class four; additional for disbursing clerk, $200; one clerk of class 
two; one clerk of class one; five copyists; one telegraph operator, at $1,000; one 
yyy al one assistant messenger; two laborers; and two watchmen; in all, 

72,440, 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 939, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment striking out the paragraph and insert- 
ing the following: For rent of the four floors of the building occupied by the De- 
partment of Justice, $14,000; and the Senate agree to the same. 

‘That the House recede from its er fe to the amendment numbered 943, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out four“ and in- 
sert three;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 945, 
and to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out therefrom “twen- 
3 W t thousand and insert in lieu thereof “twenty-four thousand eight hun- 

:“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 946, 
and agree to substitute for the same the following: 

“Sec. 2. That the reduction in the numerical force of the officers, clerks, and 
bry ried in the several Executive Departments made necessary by the provisions 
of act shall be carried into effect as follows: The number so reduged shall be 
discharged on the 10th day of October next, aud the sam of money mecessary for 
their compensation to the said date is hereby appropriated. And the amounts of 
money necessary to carry out the provisions of this act for ae appro- 

ons are made are hereby appropriated; and the amounts h ‘ore appropri- 
ated for legislative, executive, and judicial expenses for this fiscal year, so far as 
the same were applicable to service which by the provisions of this act is discon- 
tinued, or to excess of compensation which phew act is reduced, shall not be 
deducted from the aggregate appropriations herein made for like purposes; and 
the sum of $60,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated 
for temporary clerical service in the several Executive De ents, according to 
the exigencies of the public service, to be apportioned by the Secretary of the 
y. And the President is authorized, during the present fiscal year, when- 
ever the interests of the public service shall require it, to transfer any clerk or 
employé from one Department to service in another Department.” 

That the House recede from its di ent to the amendments numbered 947, 
948, 949, . and 951, and agree to the followiug substitute for the section; 

“ Src. 3. That whenever, in the judgment of the head of any, Department, the du- 
ties assigned to a clerk of one class can be as well by a clerk of a lower 
class, or y a female clerk, it shall be lawfnl for to diminish the number of 

e higher grade and increase the number of the clerks of the lower grade 
within the limit of the total appropriation for such clerical service; Provided, That 
g any reduction of force in any of the Execative Departments, the head 
of such De ent shall retain those ns who may be equally qualified who 
have been honorably discharged from the military or naval service of the United 
States, and the widows and orphans of deceased soldiers and sailors. + ° 

“Sec, 4. That the Secretary of the ‘Treasury is hereby directed to institute a care- 
ful scrutiny of the present condition and competence of the force employed in the 
collection of revenue from customs, with a view of reducing the number of the 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 952, and agree to the text 
8 to be stricken out, amended as follows: Strike out therefrom the follow- 

g words; except those for eee mg appropriations are made” and insert 
the taming © 9 ere provision e by law. 

“Sec. — That all executive officers or employés of the United States not ap- 
Fema by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, are prohibited 

requesting, giving to, or receiving from auy other officer or employé of the 
Government any money or proporti or other thing of value for political purposes; 
and any such oilicer or employé who shall offend a; t the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be at once discharged from the service of the United States; and he shall 


also be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be fined 
in a sum not exceeding 2 
“Sec. —. To enable the Secretary of the Interior to carry into effect the act of 
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March 3, 1875, to provide for the sale of the buildings and grounds known as the 
Detroit Arsenal, at Dearbornville, in the State of Michigan, by appraising and sur- 
veying the property and advertising its sale, $1,000; Provided, hat the Secreta 
of the Interior may, in his discretion, postpone the time of sale to the time most ad- 
vanageous to the United States. 

“Sec. — For the of defraying the expenses of a survey of the Union 
Pacific and Central Pade Railways between Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Sacra- 
mento, California, to be made in pursuance of the resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the 12th day of July, 1876, $10,000.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

SAM. J. RANDALL, 

W. R. MORRISON, 
JOHN A. KASSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

WM. WINDOM, 

W. B. ALLISON, 

T. F. BAYARD, 
Managers on the partof the Senate. 

Mr. RANDALL. I demand the previous question on the adoption 
of the conference report. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ifthe House should reject this report, would it be 
in order for the House to concur in all the amendments to the pending 
bill agreed to by the conference committee except the amendments 
numbered 1, 2, 79, 80, and 744? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair will state to the gentle- 
man from Indiana that the conference report must be agreed to as a 
whole, It cannot be divided. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Chair will hear me a moment. I know that 
this proposition cannot be submitted in the first instance. The House 
will have to reject the report to admit of such a proposition. That 
is often done. The report is rejected, and for the purpose of bring- 
ing the two Houses together it is moved to concur in all the other 
amendments excepting some which are specified. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The first question is of course on con- 
curring in the report of the committee of conferences 

Mr. RANDALL, On which I have demanded the previous ques- 
0 


tion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the House should not concur in this report, I 
give notice that I will then move concurrence in all the amendments 
to the bill agreed to by the conference committee, except the amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, 79, 80, and 744. 

Mr. FORT, There are others who are going to vote against the in- 
crease of salary. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Indiana understands the 
rules, as he has been here for a long time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana has the 
right to bring the question before the House. 

r. RANDALL. I now insist on my demand for the previous ques- 
tion. If the House does not second the previous question, then I give 
vk I shall hand the charge of the bill over to the gentleman from 

jana. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question or- 


dered. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for a division on concurring in the confer- 
ence report. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 136, noes 15, 

So the conference report was adopted. 

Mr. RAND Mr. S er, I wish to state that this question 
was submitted the other day to the House in the most distinct man- 
ner, and by the House the managers of the conference on the part of 
the House were instructed to take the action they have taken. I do 
not, any more than the gentleman from Indiana, consent to the 
amendments he has indicated, except under the instructions of the 
House to me as conferee. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I was detained from the House on that occasion 
by illness, If I had been present I would have resisted the action 
then taken. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote b 
ence report was adopted; and also moved that t 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

COTTON CLAIMS. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I withdraw the motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury in an- 
swer to a resolution of the House calling for a list of the cotton 
claims was referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treas- 
ury Department with 9 statements aud ordered to be 
printed. I have since ascertained by examination the objectiona- 
ble matter was not there. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has a right to with- 
draw the motion to reconsider. 

NORMAN H. RYAN, 

Mr. HENDERSON. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (S. No. 840) for the relief of Norman H. Ryan, 
in order that it may be put on its passage at the present time. 

Mr. STONE. I object. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I give notice that I shall object hereafter to 
all unanimous consents. 

Mr. STONE, Objection was made to unanimous consent when I 
asked for it. 


which the confer- 
motion to recon- 
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Mr. LANE. Iask unanimous consent to make a report from the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. STONE. I object. 

Mr. ATKINS. I move the House adjourn. 

Mr. RANDALL. I wish tv modify that, so as to move that the 
House take a recess until Monday morning at ten o’clock. That will 
give six hours on Monday in ease the Senate should concur in the 
resolution for final adjournment on that day. It is desirable to have 
those two hours before twelve o’clock for the purpose of enrollment. 

Mr. PACKER. I hope we will take a recess until seven o'clock 
5 Many members desire to take up business and have it 
acted on. 

Mr. ATKINS. I cannot withdraw my motion to adjourn for that 


£ Mr. RUSK. I hope unanimous consent may be granted, so I may 
5 ag another pension bill. 
. ATKINS. I withdraw motion at the suggestion of the 
33 from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL, ] and move that the 
ouse take a recess until ten o'clock monday Morning. 
Mr. PAGE. I move to amend by saying half past seven this even- 


ing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question will be first put on the 
longest time. ; 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 130, noes 11. 

So the motion was to; and accordingly (at five o’clock and 
twenty minutes p. m.) the House took a recess until Monday morning 
at ten o’clock a. m. 

AFTER RECESS, 


; The recess having expired, the Honse re-assembled at ten o’clock 
a. m., (Monday, August 14.) 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. W. B. WILLIAMS, by unanimons consent, obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD some remarks in relation to the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing as a part of the proceedings of the House. 
[See Appendix. ] 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

Am from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 2571) making appro- 

riations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the 
overnment for the year ending June 30, 1877, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 1594) 
making appropriations for the consular and diplomatic service of the 
Government for the year ending June 30, 1877, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed bills of 
the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 


nes : 
5 A bill (S. No. 1042) to provide for the ae of the report of 
the im hment trial of William W. Belknap; and 

A bill (S. No. 1044) making appropriations to pay judgments of the 
Court of Claims, 

FLOYD C. BABCOCK. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table, that I may move concurrence, the bill (H. R. No. 516) 
for the relief of Floyd C. Babcock, with an amendment by the Senate. 
aoe was no objection, and the bill was taken from the Speaker's 
. 0. 

The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 
In lines three and four strike out 8856.55 and insert “$332.65.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
mentof the Senate was agreed to; and also moved that the motion 
to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CAPTAIN W. L. FOULK. . 

Mr. JOHN REILLY, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported back, with a favorable recommendation, the 
bill (H. R. No. 3862) for the relief of Captain W. L. Foulk; and the 
same was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


FORT HILL CEMETERY, AUBURN, NEW YORK, 

Mr. JOHN REILLY also, by unanimous consent, from the same 
committee, reported back, with the recommendation that it do pass, 
the bill (H. R. No. 715) directing the Secre of War to deliver to 
the Soldiers’ Fort Hill cemetery, of Auburn, New York, condemned 
cannon and cannon-balls, to be used for monumental purposes; and 
the same was referred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private 
Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


THEODORE v. HALLOCK. 

Mr. JOHN REILLY also, by unanimous consent, from the same com- 
mittee, reported a bill (H. R. No. 4091) for the relief of Theodore F. 
Hallock, late a private in Company G, Sixty-seventh Regiment Penn- 


Sylvania Volunteers; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. JOHN REILLY also, by unanimons consent, from the same 
committee, reported back adversely the following bills and executive 
docnment; and the same were severally laid on the table, and the 
accompanying report ordered to be printed: 

The bill (H. R. No. 1831) to authorize the Secretary of War to ap- 
propriate condemned ordnance for the erection of a monument to the 
memory of the soldiers and sailors of Orange County, New York, who 
fell during the late war; 

Executive document, War Department, dated February 15, 1876, in 
relation to military bridge across the North Platte River at Fort Lar- 
amie; and 

The bill (S. No, 443) for the relief of Alstorpheus Weininger. 

LIZZIE IRONS. 


Mr. JOHN REILLY. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table, that I may move concurrence, the bill (H. R. No. 
2017) for the relief of Lizzie Irons, sister of Lieutenant Joseph F. 
Irons, late of the First United States Artillery, with an amendment 
by the Senate. 
ae was no objection, and the bill was taken from the Speaker’s 

e. 
The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 
In line 5 strike out $512.50” and insert $350.50.” 


Mr. JOHN REILLY. The Senate has reduced the amount of the 
bill as passed by the House, and I move concurrence in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was to. 

Mr. JOHN REILLY moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment of the Senate was agreed to; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOHN J. ANDERSON, 


Mr. STONE. I ask that by unanimous consent the Committee of 
the Whole on the Private Calendar be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (S. No. 623) for the relief of John J. Ander- 
son, surviving copartner of the firm of Anderson & White, and that 
it be brought before the Honse for consideration. And in making 
that request I ask one moment for an explanation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection the gentle- 
man from Missouri will be heard. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STONE. Five or six weeks ago when the House was in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Private Calendar this bill was reach: 
and I objected to its consideration at that time for the reason that 
thought the claimant was the late John J. Anderson, of Missouri, 
who was engaged in the banking business and defrauded a large 
number of people. I have since learned from members of the Ken- ` 
tucky delegation that the claimant is an old farmer of Kentucky who 
is entitled to this relief, and that the bill is justified by the facts of 
the case. I therefore ask that the bill may be passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. MORRISON. I reserve my right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will reserve for every gen- 
tleman the right to object until the bill is read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

A bill for the relief of John J. Anderson, surviving copartner of the firm of An- 
derson & White. 

Be it enacted, de., That the Sercetary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
olor bearers gr cnet dagenge phare abr 

TO) 0 . . y 
White, the sum of $2,597.83, in full of all Slates of said Anderson & White, or 
either of them, against the Government of the United States, for cotton rena. 
to said firm, impressed for, and appropriated by, the authority of the Governmen: 
of the United States to the defenses of Nashville in August and September, 1862, 
and for all damages in connection therewith. 

Mr. SPRINGER, How much does this bill appropriate? 

Mr. MORRISON. I must object to the present consideration of the 
bill. The chairman of the Committee on War Claims is not in his 
seat, and I must object until he is present. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to have one moment to give an explanation. 

Mr. MORRISON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. STONE. This bill was reported from the Committee on War 
Claims by the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. CaALDWELL,] and was 
the unanimous report of the committee. Senate bill No. 627, for the 
relief of Butler, Miller & Co., was predicated upon the evidence taken 
in the case of Mr. Anderson, and that bill has already passed the 
House. This bill, Senate bill No. 628, is accompanied by a long report 
from the Senate, No. 167. The claim has been before Congress for ten 
years, and from all the information I can get it is just and reasonable. 
The amount of this bill as originally reported was $14,000, but it was 
amended by the Senate so as to reduce the amount to $8,000. I think 
the bill should be passed. 

Mr. MORRISON. I must continue my objection until the gentle- 
man from Illinois, [Mr. Ep, I the chairman of the Committee on 
War Claims, is here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection being made, the bill is not 

before the House. 
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SUSPENSION OF SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH JOINT RULES, 


Mr. RANDALL. I ask unanimons consent to submit for consider- 
ation at this time the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate concurring,) That the six- 
teenth and seventeenth joint rules be suspended for the remainder of the session. 

Mr. RANDALL. These rules relate to the transmission during the 
last three days of the session of bills from one House to the other and 
to the President on the last day of the session. 

Mr. MONROE. Let them be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


16. No bill that shall have passed one House shall be sent for concurrence to the 
other on either of the three last days of the session. 

17. No bill or resolution that shall have passed the Honse of 
the Senate shall be presented to the President of the United § 
bation on the last day of the session. 


Mr. RANDALL. It has not been necessary heretofore during this 
session to suspend these rules, because the time for the adjournment 
of Congress has not been fixed. It has not yet been fixed, but it may 
be 5 and at a time when under these joint rules bills could 
not be sent from one House to the other or to the President, This 
resolution is right; I have examined the subject carefully, and no 
harm can be done by adopting it. This course is always taken at 
each session of Congress. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. RANDALL moved reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. COOK, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported the following adversely; and they were laid on the 
table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed : 

A bill (H. R. No. 3604) for the relief of David Rea, late second lieu- 
tenant First Regiment Tennessee Light Artillery Volunteers; and 

The petition of John Edwards, jr., late captain Third United States 
Cavalry, for restoration to his former rank and position. 


SETTLEMENT WITH RAILWAY COMPANIES, 


Mr. COOK also, by unanimous consent, from the same committee, 
reported as a substitute for House bill No. 3362 a bill (H. R. No. 4092) 
to provide for a settlement with certain railway companies; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 

PAY OF PAGES OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. ATKINS, by unanimous consent, submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was read, considered, and adopted : 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the Mouse be directed to pay the pages their entire 
salary for the full month of August, out of the contingent fund of the House. 


Mr. ATKINS moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT HARRISBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. PACKER. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table for consideration at this time Senate bill No. 1006, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use the surplus of certain moncys 
heretofore appropriated for a site for public buildings at Harrisburgh, 
Pennsylvania. It is a local bill merely, and will not take long for its 

- consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read, after which it 
will be in order to object to its present consideration. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the Treasury, after purchasing the 
site and obtaining a valid title to the land authorized to be purchased 
for public buildings at Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, by the act of 
March 3, 1875, to use any moneys left of such appropriation for the 
improvement of the premises so purchased, with a view to the use of 
the same as a post-office and for Goyernment offices, as named in said 


act. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will reserve my right to object until I can hear 
the explanation of my colleague, [Mr. PACKER.] 

Mr. PACKER. Mr. Speaker, in pursuance of the provisions of the 
act of March 3, 1875, by which the Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized to purchase a suitable piece of ground in the city of Har- 
risburgh, Pennsylvania, for the erection thereon of a building for the 
accommodation of the post-office and other Government offices in that 
city, that officer, I am informed, has secured, or is about to secure, 
by purchase, in 2 5 at least, and possibly by condemnation in part, 
sufficient ground for the purpose indicated in the act. 

Upon the premises thus selected, sir, there are buildings now erected 
which, with comparatively small expense, can be converted into 
offices, and as the total cost of the site will not, it is believed, ex- 
haust the appropriation made for that purpose, it is proposed by this 
bill to authorize the application of the surplus to the improvement 
and alteration of the buildings, so that they may be used, for the pres- 
ent at least, as a post-office and for other Government offices, if nec- 
essary, as proposed by the act of Congress to which I have referred. 

The Government at this time is renting buildings for post-office 


resentatives and 
for his appro- 


purposes; and if the Secretary of the Treasury is permitted to use 
the surplus of this appropriation for the purpose of putting in proper 


condition and repair the buildin 
for post-office purposes and the 
now paying. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to know whether this property now pro- 
posed to be ocenpied has passed to the ownership of the Government? 

Mr PAUKBR. Not yet: but the title is, I understand, about being 
perfected, 

Mr. RANDALL. Now I want to know further whether any ap- 
2 has been made of that property and whether the price 

as been fixed ? 

Mr. PACKER. A portion of it, I am advised, has been fixed by 
agreement. i 

Mr. RANDALL. There is a dispute, if I understand the case, as to 
the amount to be paid by the Government for this property ? 

Mr. PACKER. Les, sir. 

Mr. RANDALL. This bill would seem to me to make absolute the 
purchase of that property from the private owners at the prices 
which they may have fixed. 

Mr. PACKER. Not at all. The bill only provides for the use of 
such surplus as there may be, If there should be ne surplus after the 
purchase or condemnation of the site then, as a matter of course, 
there will be no money to be used for the purpose of improving the 


propan 

r. RANDALL. Ifmy colleague will allow me to make a sugges- 
tion, I would rather provide in this bill that the post-office shall be 
removed absolutely into this building at once at a rental, and not 
fasten upon the Government this additional property at the prices’ 
which I fear it may have to pay. 3 

Mr. PACKER. I would be willing to meet that view if it wero 
practicable; but my colleague will observe that by the original act 
no power whatever was given to lease orrent a building, while a fixed 
sum was appropriated for the purpose solely and exclusively of pur- 
chasing the site; and that sum cannot be increased or exceeded by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. If the Government cannot get the 
property for that amount or less, it cannot get itat all. The purpose 
of this bill is that if the proceedings result in securing the title for 
the Government, it may be able to apply whatever surplus there 
may be, if any, to the improvement of the premises; and my col- 
league will of course see that unless the title be secured for a less 
amount than has already been appropriated, there will be no surplus. 

Mr. RANDALL. But the amount appropriated was, I understand, 
altogether in excess of a fair price for the property. 

Mr. PACKER, It is supposed that owing to the general deprecia- 
tion in the value of real estate, or from other canses, the Government 
may be able to get the property now proposed to be taken fora smaller 
sum than was at first expected. I do not know whether such will 
certainly be the case or not. 

Mr. RANDALL. I have been apprised that the Government is 
asked entirely too much for this property. 

Mr. PACKER. So 1 am also informed as to a portion of the prop- 
erty included in the site proposed to be taken. 

Mr. RANDALL. Now I want to protect the Government without 
interfering at all with the construction of this building. I desire 
that the Government shall have the advantage of any fall there may 
have been in the value of the property, shall have the advantage of 
an appraisement at the present actual value. 

Mr. PACKER. That will be secured. If my colleague will read 
the bill he will see that is just what it will necessarily accomplish. 
As to a part of the property I understand the price has been 
upon; as to another there has not been an agreement; and it is 
possible that the Government may have to resort to proceedings in 
court to condemn this portion, But my colleague will see at once 
that unless the Government keeps within the appropriation, whether 
by condemnation or purchase, it will be utterly impossible for it to 
proceed at all. 

Mr. RANDALL. But Ido not want, and Ido not believe that my 
colleague wants, to run up to the aggregate amount of the appropri- 
ation. 

Mr. PACKER. O, no; and there is nothing in this bill which by 
any possibility can be construed as conferring anthority upon any 
one to exceed, either by purchase or appraisement, the true and actual 
value of the premises to be taken under the act of 1875, whether the 
site now selected shall be finally secured or some other location shall 
be ultimately adopted by the officers of the Government. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not mako any objection to the bill; but I 
am glad this explanation has been made, because I apprehended that 
the Government of the United States might be made to pay an undue 
price for this site. When, however, my colleague states that the bill 
is right, I know from his character that it must be right. 

Mr. PACKER. The bill is designed to accomplish, and I feel very 
confident it will secure, the object my colleague seems to have in view. 

Mr. RANDALL, One further suggestion: If there should be asur- 
plus after the purchase of the site, I think it should either be returned 
into the Treasury of the United States or should go toward com- 
mencing the building. 

Mr. PACKER, That will necessarily be so. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker's 
table, read three times, and passed. 


now on this site, they can be used 
vernment will save the rent it is 
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ELIZA JANE BLUMER. 


Mr. BAGBY. Mr. Speaker, early in this session a bill (H. R. No. 11) 
granting a pension to Eliza Jane Blumer was passed by this House 
and the Senate, but was vetoed by the President because it was dis- 
covered that the soldier was wrongly, described as having belonged 
to Company A, instead of ee . I ask unanimous consent to 
report from the Committee on Invalid Pensions and have passed a bill 
in which this error is corrected. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. No. 4093) granting a pen- 
sion to Eliza Jane Blumer was reported, and read a first and second 


time. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the Interior to place upon the pen- 
sion-rolls, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Eliza Jane Blumer, widow of Henry A. Bloomer, a 
private of Company B, Forty-seyenth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers. 

The bill was ordered to be en q and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


MARY MOORE. 


Mr. BAGBY, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, reported a bill (H. R. No. 4004) for the relief of Moore ; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

MARY A. SECOR. 


Mr. BAGBY also, by unanimons consent, from the same committee, 
reported back, with a favorable recommendation, the bill (H. R. No. 
1419) ting a pension to Mary A. Secor; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 


EMMA M. ASHENFELTER. 


Mr. BAGBY also, by unanimous consent, from the same committee, 
submitted an adverse report on the bill (H. R. No. 2516) granting a 
pension and back pay to Emma M. Asheufelter; which was laid on 
the table, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

; NORMAN H. RYAN. 


Mr. HENDERSON. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Sapena table 2 ae No, 17 05 for the relief of Norman H. Ryan 

or the purpose of put it on its passage. 

The Hi was It 5 and directs the Secre of the 
Treasury to pay to Norman H. Ryan the sum of $736, in full for serv- 
ices as storekeeper of the bonded warehouse of E. W. Dutcher, at 
Amboy, Illinois, from the 18th day of April, 1868, to the 15th day of 


October, 1868. 
Mr, COX. I object. 
j Mr. HEND. N. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his ob- 
ection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOLMAN. It seems very proper that some disposition should 
be made of the bills on the Speaker’s table, and this seems to be the 
most favorable moment. I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the bills on the Speaker's table be taken up and that those of them 
to which no objection is made be and that those to which ob- 
jection is made shall either remain upon the table or be referred to 
committees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That can only be done by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. PAGE. I object. 

Mr. RANDALL. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. COX. I withdraw my objection to the bill of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood that there were 
several objections to the proposition of the gentleman from Indiana, 
(Mr. Hotman;] but he will again submit it to the House. He asks 
unanimous consent at this time to go to the Speaker's table for the 
purpose of disposing of all of the business thereon, and that what- 
ever business objection is made to shall either remain upon the 
Speaker’s table or be referred to a committee. 

Mr. PAGE. I object. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I call for the regular order. 

Mr, COX. I desire to offer a resolution. 

Tae ERES A eue Does the eee 9 
nia insist upon t order as aguinst the resolution e gen- 
tleman from New York? 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask for the regular order because this adjourn- 
ment over until ten o’clock was to enable the gentleman from Missis- 
stppi, [Mr. SINGLETON,] who was on the floor, to make his and 
unless he takes the floor now he will lose his opportunity at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is consideration of 
the motion of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hate] to reconsider 
the vote by which the President’s message in relation to the sundry 
civil appropriation bill was referred to the Committee ou Appropria- 


tions. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to move to lay that motion on the table. 
IV——348 


82 SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi is on 
t oor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not know that, but I desire an opportunit 
to make that motion, as I think this question has been long enoug 
before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man when the gentleman from Mississippi has concluded. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Mississippi 
to yield to me for one moment. I wish to say that on Wednesday 
last I voted for the joint resolution introduced by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lorp] in relation to the protection of the rights of 
citizens, but was compelled to leave the House by severe sickness 
before the vote was taken on the preamble to that resolution; but if 
I had been present I would have voted for the preamble. 

Mr. COX. I ask the gentleman from Mississippi to yield to me to 
offer a resolution. 

[Cries of rot 

Mr. SINGLETON. I will yield for that purpose. 

CONSUL-GENERAL AT FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

Mr. COX. Iask unanimous consent to offer the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs inquire into and re; at the 
next session upon the condact of Consul-General Webster, of rt-on-the- 
Main, or minister to the German Empire, in refusing to receive and forward to this 
Government the address of the democratic of the city of Frankfort · on · 
the-Main, congratulating our country on the centennial commemoration.{ 

Mr. CONGER. Lobject; I think these committees of investigation 
ought to have time for a little rest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Does the gentleman object to the ref- 
crence of the resolution! 

Mr. CONGER. I understand that it is a resolution directing an 
investigation. 

Mr. COX. It is simply a resolution that the committee shall inquire 
into the conduct of this officer and report at the next session. the 


anapa knew the case he would not oppose it, out of respect to the 


rman aonn, 
Mms CONGER. I want to give the investigating committees a lit- 

© rest, 7 

Mr. SPRINGER. The members of the committee are more desirous 
of it than you can be. 
1375 RANDALL. Those who are being investigated require rest 

e most. 

Mr. KASSON I object to the introduction of the resolution now; 
let it be introduced at the next session of Congress. 

PRINTING OF IMPEACHMENT PROCEEDINGS, 

Mr. MoMAHON. I ask the gentleman to yield to me to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (S. No. 1042) providing for the publica- 
tion of the proceedings of the Belknap trial and to put it on its pas- 


sage now. It is a re that is n in all the public libraries 
of the country and also in the libraries of the lawyers of the country 
as a precedent in future time, 


Mr. PAGE. I am willing to withdraw my objection to go to the 
business on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, It is too late, the gentleman from 
Mississippi having the floor. : 

The Senate bill was read. It provides that 5,000 additional copies 
of the report of the impeachment trial of William W. Belknap be 
printed, of which 1,500 copies shall be for the use of the Senate, 3,000 
copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 350 copies for the 
use of the inanagers, and 200 copies for the use of the ndent’s 
counsel; and appropriates the sum of $5,030, or so much thereof as 
hay be necessary, for the execution of the work. } 

o objection being made, the bill was taken from the Speaker's 

table, received its several readings, and was 

Mr. MCMAHON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pee and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
tal 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


The House then resumed the consideration of the special order, 
being the consideration of the message of the President of the United 
States in relation to the sundry civil appropriation bill; upon which 
Mr. SINGLETON was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the indulgence of the House 
for a short time that I may correct some errors and misstatements 
which have gone to the country in relation to the late election in the 
State of Mississippi. 

What I shall have to say will be in a spirit of kindness, and honestly 
to vindicate the trath of history and not to stir up acrimonious de- 
bate or-kindle anew the fires of discord. 

By the rules of this House I am not permitted to refer to anything 
which has taken place in the other end of the Capitol. To these 
rules, which are founded in wisdom, I bow deferentially, and shall 
attempt no evasionof them. Butasa part of the history of the times 
appearing in all the newspapers of the day, in reports made to this 

ouse and the Senate, in speeches on this floor, I claim the right, as 
it is my duty, to repel certain charges made against my immediate 
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constituents, etoile to some extent my own status as h member of | 


this body, and to exp 
State generally. 

The charges in the indictment preferred are “fraud, violence, and 
intimidation,” from wbich, it is alleged, resulted àn undue increase 
of the vote of the State and the overthrow of the republican party. 
I may premise by saying that, while these charges came in a ques- 
tionable shape, aren by no responsible party, claiming no pater- 
ray, Bape aa that of a certain disreputable e called rumor, I felt 
inclined to let them pass unnoticed, and trust to the good sense of an 
intelligent public to judge of the motives of those who gave them 
currency, and to do justice to a deeply injured and much calumniated 
pore Bat slanders of this character, originating, as they now do, 

m high sources, often repeated and not con cted, like plated 
wares, are apt to ps with the unsuspecting for that which is genuine. 

To the first of these c “fraud,” I interpose a general and 
emphatic denial, so far as my own party is concerned. The of 
fraud to which attention has been directed as tending to establish 
the charge are, first, the fact that the republican party in Mississippi 
has lost its usual majority of 25,000 and the democratic ticket was 
Wem thie ie argued that 

m this it is a a wrongs were 
the elective franchise, tending ta destroy tts 
foundation of our Government. 

Was ever pa so preposterous advanced before an intelli- 
gent ublic? Was ever ac 80 grave ee to be bolstered up 

y evidence so unsatisfactory? Is it not a fact familiar to every 
mind that political mutations are often more sudden and astonishing 
than any in the experiences of life? Have we not seen individuals 


certain misrepresentations in regard to my 


rpetrated upon 
ess and sap the 


and ies swept along by the current of popular 3 7 5 just as the 
n stream bears upon its bosom the drift log, whirling and danc- 


ing, bern no power to resist the impetus or give direction to its own 
course 

We need only recur to the history of the country for a few years 
past to find ample proof of the statement. What meant the “tidal 
wave” of 1840, which hurled the democrats from power and placed 
General Harrison in the presidential office? 

What did the people mean, when again in 1848, determined to 
change their rulers, they Sree up that plain, unpretentious, but 
brave and patriotic old soldier, General Taylor, and by acclamation 
lifted him into the presidential chair? What meant the elections of 
1874, which crushed out the hopes of many a Representative who 
fi in this forum and sent him to the shades of private life? 
; t meant the late election in Alabama by which a State until last 
year republican now gives a democratic majority of 40,000? 

Will any gentleman dare ch these results to fraud upon the part 
of the people? Did not each of these spontaneous uprisings spring 
. free spece V 

ree thought, „are people to 
be held up by discarded o ce-holders and presidential aspirants as 
fools and corruptionists because they do not choose to retain in office 
imbecile stipéndiaries, or favor the pretensions of ambitious dem- 
agogues, who court places they are totally unfit to fill? r 
. if these revolutions, however sudden, are to be taken as evidences 
of corruption and to be regarded as subjects of investigation by con- 
gressional committees, then I submit we have entered upon a Her- 
culean task, and we had better set to work at once to divide the Con- 
gress into such committees, invest them with power to send for “per- 
sons and papers,” and with each report to bring the people to the bar 
of this House or of the Senate to be punished or reprimanded for their 
bad manners or treasonable conduct in changing their opinions with- 
ones oer the 8 M 1 grand ph 
Speaker, the change in Mississippi politics is no phenome- 
non outside the regular order of things. The people of that State are 
much like people elsewhere. They are capable of suffering in body, 
mind, and estate. If you prick the body of one of them witha sharp in- 
strument the blood will tlow; if you offend his moral or intellectual 
sense he will rebel under it and give you to understand it is offensive 
to him; if you seek to plunder him of his estate, he will oppose such 
force to it as the law of society or natural right will justify. He has 
affections, hopes, aspirations as other people, and when wronged in 

y why. he knows it and will seek redress. He lives under un organic 
law called a constitution and has a code of statute laws governing all 
the domestic relations of life. À 

Strange as it may appear to some very well educated people who 

do not seem to understand us, we haye a good deal of human nature 
cme us, and are amenable to the same laws that gevern other mor- 
ta ; 
In connection with these facts I will state others which cannot be 
contradicted equally important to be remembered, and which must 
enter largely into a just estimate of the causes of this unexpected 
change in Mississippi polities. 

For ten years our State has been by a set of men who for 
the most part were the refuse of northern society, in many insfances 
without education, destitute of principle, devoid of honor, with no 
social status, und bent upon the spoils of office, let it involve what 
sacrifice it might either of their own honor, dignity, or manhood, or 
the safety, lives, or property of the white or colored citizens. 

These men, by constant association with the newly enfranchised 
population, by low cunning and unscrupulous falsehood, by constant 


appeals to their worst passions, by playing upon their fears of a re- 
turn to slavery, by continued assurances that in the event of a race 
conflict they would be backed up by United States troops, by inveig- 
ling them into secret oath-bound leagues, and by every other species 
of falsehood and treachery that human ingenuity could devise, have 
man to manipulate and control the colored vote of the State up 
to the last election, and have kept themselves in office against the 
wishes and remonstrances of the respectable, intelligent, property- 
holders of the country. 

Their extrav t promises to the deluded freedmen were never 
kept; they sought the offices for plunder; a good name to them was 
of no value, and their robberies were so exhausting and impoverish- 
ing to all classes that they could no longer be borne, To escape these 
el pai and save the country from utter bankruptcy, the voters of 
the State, white and colored, determined to overthrow their power 
and put the State upon a new line of policy. In proof of what I 
have said I will call the attention of the House for a moment to a 
1 which will speak for themselves and cannot be contra- 

ic 

For ten years preceding the war the average annual cost of the 
State government was $325,000. For the last six years of republican 
rule the average has been $1,431,407. For the last five years the ex- 
cess of appropriations above receipts have beeu an annual average of 
$573,214. This annual increase of the State debt was being heaped 
upon us while we were paying under their tax-laws, in 1874, $14 
on every one thousand dollars’ worth of property, the county and 
corporation taxes more than doubling the sum. Under the rule of 
our citizens in 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869 the State tax did not exceed 
at any time $1.50 on the $1,000; showing that it cost us from ten to 
fourteen times as much to run the State government under their rule 
as it did under ours, g 

Again, under democratic rule lately inaugurated, notwithstanding 
our State debt, which had been largely increased by republican ex- 
travagance and must be met, the State taxes have been reduced more 
than one-third, although our taxable property in 1867 was assessed at 
$550,000,000, whereas in 1875 it was so reduced in value by malad- 
ministration and by a forfeiture of lands to the State that the assessed 
value of property wus reduced to $155,000,000. The number of our 
circuit ju has been diminished and their salaries reduced ; sine- 
cure offices have been abolished; biennial sessions instead of annual 
of the State i will hereafter be held; retrenchment has 
gone into every department of the State service; upon the public 
printing there will be a saving of $52,000 at each session of the Leg- 
islature; the number of chancellors of the State has been reduced 
from twenty, receiving a salary of $3,500 eaeh, to ten with a 
of $2,500 each, saving to the State thereby $45,000, an amount - 
cient to pay all the salaries of all other judicial officers of our State. 

In addition to these facts, many others of like significance might 
be stated, but I will refer to only one which relates to public schools. 

Under republican rule schools were required to be kept open four 
months in each year. By act of the late democratic Legislature the 
schools were required to be kept open five months, and ample means 
were provided for schooling all the children of the State, both white 
and colored. 

Now, sir, are not facts like these calculated to inspire confidence in 
the wisdom and Jaris of our State officials? Is it a matter of sur- 
prise that the colored people are beginning to see where they should 
place their party allegiance? Canitbe wonderful if further political 
changes occur in November next? They have occurred in our sister- 
2 e py and you may confidently anticipate the same result in 

ssippi. 

But lest my statements as to the canses producing this change in 
Mississippi politics may be called in question, I shall introduce to 
this House a witness whose statements I presume will, or ought to 
be, satisfactory to those who are conducting this prosecution. 

Senator ALCORN, a republican from Mississippi, in speaking of 
Governor Ames and Lieutenant-Governor Davis, of that State, as re- 
po by the correspondent of the Chicago Times, holds the follow- 
ing language: 

Ames's course in the State has been so obnoxions to the best people there that it 
has been made 8 uncomfortable for the unworthy governor. He is absent 
from the State most of the time, and has left the local government in the bands of 
Davis, the black lieutenant-governor. With this man criminals have for a long 
time gone scot-free. Without the formality of trial, notorious murderers havo been 
pardoned out of jail before ever being made to appear in a court of justice. Ono 
of the worst cases of this turning out of murderers upon society cited Senator 
ALCORN is that of a man named tine, living near the center of State. 
0 e LN it is claimed 


t this n was by the mur- 
derer's friends for the sum of 8800. 3 
* * * * * * * 


Senator ALCORN says that Ames obtains his control over the roa pee by 
pi paper himself as the mouth-piece of General Grant. Ames has all the 

ices of the State with thieves and plunderers, so that the State that was once 
30,000 republican, when it elected ALCORN governor, will in the opinion of the Sen- 
ator give this fall a large democratic majority. 

Here is a direct public charge of corruption preferred against the 
chief executive of the State and the lieutenant-governor of the same 
by a republican United States Senator, who understands too well the 
use of language and is too ready to respond to calls made upon him 
for words spoken to have used them lightly. I will now call to the 
stand the attorney-general of my State, George E. Harris, a republi- 
ean of high repute in his party, elected at the same time and upon 
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the same ticket with Governor Ames, a stron 1 of the pres- 
ent Administration and fast friend of President Grant, to whom he 
addressed a long letter on the 24th of November, 1875, explaining the 
causes of the republican defeat in Mississippi at the last election. I 
quote largely from his letter, and ask republicans upon this floor who 
are fair minded and tru! ede be hear what he has to say. He is 
one of your own men, and not likely to state falsehoods or make un- 
truthful admissions affecting his own party. 

I have pt proper in this discussion to offer the statements of 
none but republicans, acknowledged to be of the highest respecta- 
bility, and to introduce no democrat as a witness in support of any 
allegation I shall make. By this course I hope to reach the ear and 
heart of the unprejudiced at the North. If in this way they cannot 
be convinced, then would they not believe if one were to rise from 
the dead. But I will not despair. Already has truth found a lodg- 
ment in many a mind there, notwithstanding the persistent efforts 
of desi ing demagogues to prevent it. 


But let Attorney-General speak for himself. After premis- 
ing with a few sentences, he says: 

Ames was in January, 1874, under the most favorable 
auspices. His address p economy and reform, and was well received by 
the country; even opponents, in a state of disruption, many of 
them having voted for a support him in all that he 

ised and advised; but instead of 0 


i 
43 
ins 
3 
i 


I must call ymond, A. T. Morgan, A. R. 
and a few lesser lights, if 9 Raymond, the State printer, and chief clerk 
in the treasurer's office, lobbyist around the Legislature, 
bills, which pay him nearly $80,000 per annum, When §30, 


Morgan, Who is a sheriff of Yazoo County, has long been 
county. Dhatrman of the late State convention and korben 
Sac ps Ai beefalo a Sta 


a refugee from his 
are seers ectable 


to pay. This, in brief, is a small 
fidential advisers, friends, and counselors, and he must have known their character 


Through these and other friends he had full control of the and could 

almost any! that looked at all plausible, ei for the good of 

State, the of the party, or for self. izement, and the sequel has 
how The first session of the i 


shown he power. Legislatare passed 
thar monte: bes ona FANSE DA ADRAR NGUY CDNAS with tee: atvies sit 
e State he was ti ce an 
consent of the senate. This, of couris. should have been urin 
of the senate; but for some reason best known to himself, he refused to do it, but 
waited until the roment and then made the appointments in vacation, and 
this was set aside by the han hag hi a (see Brady vs. Howe, 50 Mississippi Re- 
pores. page 607,) the court holding that 3 should have been made 
uring the session of the senate. It was his duty to have made the ap- 
8 during the session of the senate and to have sent them in for confirma- 
as the E wrk fe hee long before the next session. But tho governor, in 
his desire to control the judiciary as well as the executive department of the State, 
1 to the iency of making the appointments in vacation and then hold- 
ing „ over them in terrorem, until the next session of the Legisla- 
tare, they did not please him in their decrees, &c., he could withhold their 
names, (as he in one case ;) thus making the judiciary of the State subservient 
to the executive, in violation of the constitution, (see article 3, sections 1 and 2;) 
6 I believe, because in a case of habeas corpus 
he refused to the governor's friend Morgan, on-a charge of the murder of one 


In his selection of men to fill these important judicial positions he did not confine 
himself to the | profession; made some good tments, it is true, but in 
two or three instances he appointed men who received a law license only a few 


were ly ignorant of the law and practice, and who did not know a plea 
in bar from a demurrer. In one case a man notoriously venal and corrup' and in 
Howe for * 


another case for the avowed purpose of 8 to his friend 


appointed Howe's brother cler 
pervisors of Panola County, for the express on 
of Howe's indebtedness to P z one case he appointed a Mr. Peyton, 
son of the chief justice, and then refused to send his name to the senate, because 
adaise apra fal the governor’s wishes, and pendin; 
case he sent for the 
the cellor. This aroused the honest indignation of the chief justice and broke 
up the friendly relations between them. 

The chief justice then dealt him a well merited castigation, which resulted in the 
withholding of the name of young Mr. Peyton from the senate. | 7 


In December, 1874, troubles grew up in Vicks! Indictments were pending 
by r eat pede three of the county deers; complaints wer made 8 

3 bond as tax-collector ; he was ill. treated and forced to resign. There was much 
confusion and anarchy, The sheriff fled to Jackson for advice and instructions, 
disregarding his resi n made under duress. I do not know all the advice the 
governor gave him, but the presumption is that he received advice, as he returned 


and acted ; notified the colored people by circulars to come to Vicksb' armed on 
Monday morning, which r oan to do, and nearly one h lives were 
lost in the fight. w far governor is res ble for those lives, or whether 


Pointing out the means by which expenses could be ent off and the taxes re- 
da I advised a reduction in the matter of public printing. The Legislature 
passed a bill and the governor vetoed it. (Raymond was State printer.) 
I advised a reduction in the salary of county superintendents of education. The 
8 passed the bill and the poor vetoed it. 
advised a change in the constitution, so as to give us biennial sessions of the 
ture. (This would save nearly $100,000 annum.) We had itin 
our platform; the governor had advised it in bis first message. The resolution 
passed the lower house and went to the senate; there the governor actually lob- 


nae Sis een een eaten pee friends to vote against it, anddefeated it by one 


vo 

à > $ * * . 

Again, in the face of the constitution, his adherents introduced a bill authorizing 
him to appoint the tax-collector for each county. They passed it after much cau- 
cussing in which —— (Lam informed by a member) were presented to force mem- 
bers to pledge their support to the bill. The governor approved it and acted under 
it in one or two cases, and the Supreme Court set that law aside as unconstitu- 
tional. ( er he peter ber ) 

Thus it will be seen that the party in this has been governed and controlled 
by a few men, not to exceed half a dozen, including the 8 who have per- 

tly violated the Constitution and the most sacred pledges the party had made 

in its p „ * * * * 


‘ * 
inthe hones of te people. We havo a good constitution, but our ect han 
è. We have a ut our 
been unwise and has given us much troub 

And this is the point to which we have come: In the light of the iy amr 
other southern States our Pgh has rushed heedlessly into a shameful t. 

I know the le of the State, having resided among them for the last thirty- 
he Government appointees here, we think, are good men and true 
2 We need no changes made for political purposes and no troops. 

his letter, though of some le has given but a outline of the character 
and conduct of a few would-be ers who have wrought our sad defeat; but 
should they choose to deny anything I have said of them I will not only prove it, 
but strike them at other points that are equally salient. 
Your obedient servant, 
G. E. HARRIS. 


I now offer some extracts from a late letter of Ex-Senator Revels 
(colored) to His Excellency President Grant : 


HoLLY Sprines, MISSISSIPPI, November 6, 1875. 


stoop to anything, no matter how infamous, to e eee e e — 
wa 


inate it. My people are natural ublicans, ys will but as 
aioe eldek ta TAANA wo da they inv om. A portion of them have 
that they were used as mere tools, and, as in the late election, not being able 
to correct the ex evil among themselves, they determined by 
ballots against these unprincipled adventarers to „them. * * 

My people have been told by these schemers when men were u the 


portion of our office-holders ; to 
5 there was, hut I. with all the lights before me, look upon 


wer, 
po * * * 


* * * 
The bitterness and hate created i divine nic BEIER DAS IR SAY pA: Dan 
Ee bee erin EPa N aa ave long since 
been entirely obliterated were it not for some unprincipled men who would keep 
r 8 3 office and its l ts trol ; 
may emselves by office emoluments to con 

people, the effect of which is to degrade them. à 
State have been obliterated, men were supported Barty 
affliations, their birth, or their color by those who heretofore have acted with the 
democratic party. by this course giving an evidence of their evs f that they 
have abandoned the political issues of the and were only desirous of inaugurat- 
ing an State government and a mutual confidence between the 


races. 
His Excellency U. S. GRANT, 
President of the United States. 


Ihavequoted thus largely from Ex-Senator Revels, always astanch 
republican, because he is a representative man of his color, known to 
the country, and more especially to those who are attempting to 
malign my State and cast contempt upon her name. 

Mr. Speaker, one or two extracts from the pen of Redfield, the able 
and, I may say for the most part, impartial correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, himself a republican, and I leave this head. 
These are his words: 


From what I know of the candidates nominated by the whites, I have not the 
least donbt but what the coming Legi will be the best one that has assem- 
Dring ous thelr bent mon, dlacarding tn misny testendes the old line of palliclans, 
out men, man ces 0 0 
aud patting forward men of — worth intelligence, and property. Really, 
there was no com between the nominees of the two parties. 
‘There were a few good men among the republican nominees for the 
but the most of them were a sorry lot, mado up of plantation negroes, white car- 
pet-baggers, without a dollar's interest in the State, and natives who became re- 
ublican one 8 ä 1 was 8 slate of candi- 
tes as would diated io by ; your vote was 
as fullas at your Jak election. sf 
* * * + 


The State government has been carried on at an gp ee of 
more than necessary, and this extravagance will be ked. 
sissippi taxation has increased 500 per cent., and property has 
cent. 


between the races in 


at least 40 per cent. 
In six in Mis- 
200 per 

* - * * * * * 

To suppose that the property-holders would rest quietly under this sort of thing, 
year after year, was to „VTV we ‘ak 
other parts of the world. f 

Another badge of frand as charged is that there was a large acces- 
sion to the vote of the State. 

Unfortunately for the country those who talk most about Missis- 
sippi affairs seem to know least of them. Men who have remained 
all their lives at a profoundly respectful distance from her borders, 
whose feet have never pressed her soil, in their eagerness to win po- 
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litical preferment for themselves or to secure a party triumph, gather 


up a few statistics, procure false information through interested and 
corrupt sources, and thus panoplied make war upon an unoffending 

State and hurl at her a tirade of abuse, conched in the vocabulary of the 
- fish-market. Her people are called “ coiners of spurious votes,” “ bal- 

lot-box-stuffers,“ and other offensive names, only because they threw 
off their supineness, hurried to the ballot-box, thousands of them who 
had abstained from voting year after year because they supposed 
they were to be overwhelmed by numbers and could see no good to 
3 casting a ballot. Thus the vote of the State was sere 
increased. 

It is also a fact known to the most casual observer that during the 
last two years large numbers of colored voters have come into the 
State from Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, and have greatly increased our voting population, espe- 
cially in the counties bordering on the Mississippi River. Take, if 
you please, the county of Washington, where two years ago the regis- 
tration-books only showed a voting population of about four thou- 
sand, whereas at the registration last fall it amounted to more than 
six thousand, or an increase of one-third. In this county the colored 
vote is in the ratio of 5 to 1 of whites; and although there was a reg- 
ular republican ticket there, opposed by a fusion ticket composed of 
democrats and republicans, the fasion ticket, upon which your hum- 
ble speaker had no place, was elected by more than four hundred ma- 
jority, and my majority was only a few votes short of it. In this 
county a very full vote was polled, as indeed was the case in almost 
every county in the State. 

There is no difficulty then in accounting for the increased vote of 
the State upon rational principles without being subjected to the im- 
putation of fraud and corruption. 

As to the e e of “violence” and “intimidation,” I interpose an 
equally un ified negative, with this explanation: That in some 
localities where there was a preponderance of colored popula- 
tion and where unscrupulous leaders had poisoned their minds against 
us, where threats were indulged and things assumed a warlike as- 
pect, our citizens did purchase arms and ammunition, not secretly 

ut openly, not for aggression but for defense, not to intimidate but 
to keep themselves ready for any emergency that might arise. 

I deny that in Mississippi there have occurred more broils and dis- 
turbances than might be considered the legitimate fruit of the new and 
anomalousstateof Sina ; and I most emphatically deny that in even 
a . those which have occurred the whites have been to 
blame. erally the outbreaks have been sudden and unpremedi- 
tated, as in case of the Clinton riot, where there wasscarcely one white 
man present for every one hundred colored, and in the case of the 
Yazoo City riot, where there were only five southern whites present 
inal room well tilled with white and colored republicans. The 
statement of these facts, which are well known to my colleagues to be 

true, negatives the idea of premeditated attacks, Ishall not go into 
the minutie of these disturbances, as the facts were published at the 
time of the occurrences. I will only say that as to the Vicksburgh 
and Friar’s Point riots the blame has been orn lifted from demo- 
cratic shoulders by the testimony of distinguished republicans. 

I observe that my colleague from Mississippi [Mr, WELLS] is in his 
seat. Iask his attention and the attention of the House to the fol- 
lowing statement which he is reported to have made. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HERNANDO, August 7. 


Colonel G. WILEY Wea Unia States district attorney and candidate for the 
republican nomination for 2 5 in this district, made a speech here to- day. He 
declared that in the interview between Governor Ames, Sheriff Crosby, and Attor- 
ney-General Harris, at the time of the Vicksburgh riot, the governor instructed 
Crosby to arm the blacks and march against becca A ce Sagar Ramee Har- 
ris protested against the advice, and urged a resort to the courts. by left with 
these instructions from re who, after his departure, turned to Attorney- 
General Harris and said the blood of twenty-five or thirty negroes would ben- 
efit the republican party in the State, 


Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
a moment ? 
Mr. SINGLETON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi. In regard to the report which has 
just been read of my speech at Hernando I have simply to say that 
made a speech at that time and did make about the remarks 
quoted. I stated, however, that I had been informed that this con- 
versation had taken place between Ames and Attorney-General Har- 
ris and Crosby, and that I was in favor of peace, and was opposed to 
any person, whether democrat or republican, who would invite a con- 
flict between the races; that I condemned this language, and that if 
he were truly reported, the governor ought to be condemned, and I 
did there condemn hi 
Mr. SINGLETON. It has never been contradicted to this day that 
he did make that speech; that the governor told Sheriff Crosby to go 
to Vicksburgh; to arm the colored people and march them against 
the city; and that he declared to Attorney-General Harris that the 
blood of twenty-five or thirty ne would benefit the republican 
e in the State. The fault, therefore, of that riot is not with the 
emocratic party. It was instigated by the governor of the State of 
Mississippi. The sheriff, acting upon his advice, did arm these men, 
and marched on the city of Vieksburgh; and the citizens there, in 
defense of their rights, of their lives, of their families, and of all that 
they held sacred, did meet them, and after they tried in vain to in- 


duce them to return to their homes a conflict ensued, in which about 
one hundred persons, as charged here, were killed. 

Now as to the riot at Friar's Point, 1 find by the testimony of Gov- 
ernor Ames, given before the Mississippi investigating committee, 
that we are acquitted of the charge of inaugurating it. He says in 
auswer to questions propounded: 


It is believed that that conflict and those murders were due to the action of Sen- 
eee ATORE The democracy of that section were allied to him and supported 


Question. Allied to whom! 
Answer. ALcons—following him, as reported to me by the sheriff. 
ator ALCORN who originated that trouble and gave it countenance and 


It has been 725 5 proven in the investigation which was had that 
the democrats no part in getting up that riot; that it was not 
partisan in character and had no political significance whatever. 

I assert fearlessly that no proof entitled to a moment’s considera- 
tion can be made or ever will be made showing that arms were pur- 
chased or used in any other way than that I have indicated. 

If from this state of facts any amount of intimidation was felt 
by their white leaders or by the colored people, it was only because 
their consciences made cowards of them, and not because of any 
threat or demonstration on the part of democratic voters. 

That there was intimidation practiced in the late election, and in 
all the elections which have taken place for the last ten years in Mis- 
sissippi, is a fact that no man who respects the truth will deny. This 
intimidation sp from a spirit of intolerance manifested by the 
colored voters of the republican party toward any colored man who 
dared to side with the democrats. Social ostracism was the penalty. 
Speakers of this class were dragged from the stand; church members 
were excluded from the pales of the church; preachers of the gospel 
were driven from their polite and silenced in di Many were 
beaten unmercifully and not a few killed for opinion sake, and yet no 
ery of intimidation then went to the country. Why, sir, this perse- 
cution went to such an extent that we found it necessary both in our 
platforms and in our speeches to give solemn pledges to colored voters 
that if they desired to vote with us they should be fully protected in 
the exercise of this right; and on several occasions in ing out 
these promises conflicts ensued between the races, for which we were 
not responsible, as they were the aggressors. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the very pertinent question arises, Why has it 
been thought proper by certain distinguished individuals to this 
ree Ay election into the political arena? Is there any individual 
upon for a violation of the election laws before either House of 
Congress? If so, how does the jurisdiction accrue to either of them? 
Is any member's seat being contested? It so, is there not in each 
branch of Congress a Committee on Elections which is aparece with 
the duty of inquiring into the whole matter? Is the case of Missis- 
sippi so anomalous that all parliamentary rules shall be lost sight of 
and an investigating committee be required to oe the slums and 
cess-pools of party politics, and pluck up by the locks some foul 
slander which may answer as political capital for a party para pressed 
and perhaps secnre its ascendency for an hour? Is all this not a 
political maneuver, and nothing more? 

Can any legitimate practical results flow from having sent a com- 
mittee to an inquire into her late election? Can the re- 
port, Whatever ma its character, be used as evidence to affect the 
tights of any one? -Is it not entirely er parte in its character? Is 
there not a law governing committees as it de courts, that every 
man whose rights of person, property, or franchise are to be deter- 
mined shall have his day in court, shall be confronted with witnesses 
and shall be heard by himself or counsel, or both, in his defense. In 
this case upon whom has notice been served? What are the issues 
to be tried, and what the verdict to be rendered? Whose rights are 
to be affected by it? 

But enough of this. The eyes of the country are open to the whole 
movement, and it will meet its merited reward. I can envy no man 
his characteristics-who is incapable of generosity to a fallen foe or 
who delights in tearing the bandages from the wounds of his victim, 
that blood may flow afresh. Such a man has all the materials in him 
to make an improved and enlarged edition of Falstaff, and, an oppor- 
tunity presenting itself, would gather up the body of another Harry 
Percy, carry it to the feet of his party, and, brandishing his self-hacked 
sword, cry with stentorian voice,“ Ecce signum.” Whatever laurels he 
can gather upon this field let him wearthem complacently. Ileave him 
“ alone in his glory,” believing that time will set all things even, and 
posterity will award his memory the scorn and contempt it so richly 
merits. j 

During the delivery of Mr. SINGLETON’S remarks the following pro- 


ceedings took place: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired, 

Mr, JONES, of Kentucky. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman’s time be extended. 

Mr. PAGE. I object. 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. The time of gentlemen on the other 
side of the House has been extended by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LYNCH. The House had the courtesy to extend my time, and 
I hope the same courtesy will be extended to my colleague. 

Mr. PAGE. I withdraw my objection. My only reason for making 
it was because the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SINGLETON] ob- 


It was Son- 
head. 
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2 the other day to an extension of time to the gentleman from 
aine, [Mr. tt 
Mr. SINGLETON. On all occasions when I have addressed the 
House I have yielded to every gentleman who asked me to do so. 
But the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] having refused to hear 
me at all, that was the ground on which I made an objection in his 


case, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. How much time does the gentleman 
from are i desire ? 
Mr. SINGLETON. How much time have I occupied ? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Half an hour. 
Mg SINGLETON. I would like half an hour more. 
© SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi will be extended one-half hour if there be no objection. The 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. SINGLETON then resumed and concluded his remarks as given 
above. 
Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi. I was not in the House when my col- 
league began his remarks, and I wish to ask him this question: Is it 
not a fact that nearly all the leading prominent republicans of the 
State of scarey denounced tho acts that are charged by gentle- 
men here upon this floor and by my colleague himself to have been 
committed and used every means to reform those abuses? 

Mr. SINGLETON. I willstate that some of them did. How many 
Icannot say. But my colleague from Mississippi on the other side 
of the House [Mr. urio undertook the other day to defend Gov- 
ernor Ames and his administration, and e upon the democratic 
party that we had acted in bad faith and persecuted and turned 

utlemen out of ofice without just cause. The gentleman must set- 

le that difference between himself and his colleague. 3 

Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi. I do not rise to make any question as 
to that fact; but I desire to say this: That I heartily concur in what 
my colleague [Mr. LXNCIH] said in this particular, that if Governor 
Ames was guilty of the charges made against him he should have 
been tried and impeached, as well as every other officer against 
whom such charges are preferred; and I did object and do now ob- 

ject to the position taken by the Legislature in pensioning one of the 
udges of our supreme court and providing for his retirement with- 
out any constitutional power to do so or any appropriation to pay 
him, in order to secure the appointment of a democratic jndge. 

Mr. HOAR. What is the rate of taxation per thousand dollars in 
the State of Mississippi? ; 

Mr. SINGLETON. The State and county taxes at present amount 
to nine mills on the dollar. 

Mr. HOAR. Nine mills on the dollar! What a dreadfully over- 
bardened State! 

Mr. SINGLETON. That is the rate under the democratic rule. 
We have reduced it to that from fourteen mills. We have reduced it 
about one-third, notwithstanding the debt heaped upon the State by 
the republican pany. 

Mr. HOAR. I have paid $17.50 on the thousand dollars in the city 
of Worcester for years, and am glad to pay it.. 

Mr. LS, of Mississippi. it has been reduced one-third, it 
has been done b; peeled mga, Pag amount raised for the school 
fund by the republican party, which I understand has been distrib- 
uted pro rata to the counties, this fund amounting to over $60,000, and 
by increasing the county taxes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a concurrent resolution author- 
izing the Committee on Enrolled Bills of the House of Representa- 
tives to make certain corrections in the enrollment of the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the consular and diplomatic service of the Gov- 
ernment; also a concurrent resolution for the appointment of a joint 
committee to prepare a suitable form of government for the District 
of Columbia; in which resolutions he was directed to ask the concur- 
rence of the House. 

SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


Mr, SPRINGER. I yield twelve minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas, [Mr. SCHLEICHER. ] 

DANIEL W. PERKINS. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Pending that motion I ask unanimous consent 
to report from the Committee on the Judiciary a substitute for the bill 
of the House (H. R. No. 2230) for the relief of Daniel W. Perkins, of 
East Saginaw County, e CE 

There being no objection, Mr. LAWRENCE, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported a bill (H. R. No. 4095) as a substitute for the 
bill (H. R. No. ) for the relief of Daniel W. Perkins, of East 
re od County, Michigan ; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, 
and ordered to be printed. 


CORRECTION IN ENROLLMENT, 

Mr. RANDALL. Lask unanimons consent to take from the Speaker's 
tuble the concurrent resolution from the Senate allowing the Com- 
mitteo on Enrolled Bills of the House to make certain correction in 
the consular and diplomatic appropriation bill. < 


>. 


There was no objection, and the Senate resolution was taken up 
and concurred in, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Senate, (the House resentatives concurring,) That the 
Committee on pe tel Bills of the Han. of Representatives be Saitek in the 
enrollment of House bill No. 1594, making appropriations for the consular and 
diplomatic service of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1877, and for 
other purposes, to insert in the amendment numbered 14, after the words “ fifty- 
two,” the words “one thousand,” so that the amendment will read “$52,500 ; ” also 
to insert in the bill in the amendment numbered 114, after the word nine,“ the 
word “thousand,” so that the amendment will read “$9,500.” 

MEMBER SWORN IN. 


Mr. BLACKBURN. I desire to present the credentials of Hon. 
Mr. Watterson, a member-elect from the fifth congressional district 
of Kentucky, who is present and desires to be sworn; and I ask that 
the Clerk read the certificate. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

STATE OF Kentucky, OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Frankfort, August 11, 1876. 


The undersigned, a board gay anthorized by law to examine the returns of a 
special election held on the 7th day of August, 1876, for a Representative in Con- 
gress from the tifth onal to fill a vacancy occasioned by the death 


JAMES B. MOONEY 15 
THOS. E. MOSS, 5 
A General. 
JOHN STODDARD THOMPSON, 
Secretary of State. 
Mr. WATTERSON appeared, and was duly qualified by taking the 
modified oath. 7 s 


GOVERNMENT FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. CRAPO. With the permission of the gentleman from Ilinois 
I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table a concur- 
rent resolution from the Senate which was sent over this morning 
roviding for a commission to prepare a uniform government for the 
District of Columbia. 
The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate, (the House of Representatives concurring, 
appointed 2 int select Keii st tates members of the 5 
by the presiding officer of the Senate, and three members of the House of 
sentatives, to be — 1 — by the presiding officer of the House of 


to prepare a vernment for the District of Columbia, and to re- 

fw RP ee et ; T 
g the recess necessary clerical force; o expenses 

said committee be cus Mall bok ak tas: actinguek bend of Waa PARMA ond one: 


half out of the contingent fund of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. RANDALL. This is, I understand, a proposition to appoint a 

joint committee to provide a government for the District of Columbia. 

RAPO. It is similar to a bill which passed this House, with 
this exception, that the bill provided for a commission composed of 
two residents of the District of Columbia and one non-resident. 

Mr. RANDALL, And this resolution proposes simply to appoint a 
committee of Senators and Representatives, and to give them power 
to meet during the recess? 

Mr. HOAR. I would like to inquire what has become of the report 
which was made by a similar committee to this House? 

Mr. CRAPO. That was made to the last Congress, and not to this. 

Mr. HOAR. What has become of it? 

Mr. CRAPO. It never was presented to this Con 

Mr. HOAR. My colleague will permit me to say that the last Con- 
gress appointed a committee like this, consisting of the present Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Mitchell of Wisconsin, (one of the ablest 
members on the democratic side of the House,) and two other mem- 
bers. They made a very thorough and exhaustive examination and 
discussion of this matter, and their report seems to solve the prob- 
lem both in the matter of the proportion of taxation and the form of 
mama we, and it would have satisfactory to the country if 

n had taken it up and discussed it; but they had never done 
anything about it. : 

Mr. SPRINGER. I only yielded to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts on the condition that this matter should not give rise to debate. 

No objection being made, the resolution of the Senate was taken 
from the Speaker’s table and concurred in. 

Mr. CRAPO moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was concurred in; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

Tho latter motion was agreed to. 


SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


The House resumed the consideration of the motion made by the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] to reconsider the vote by which 
the President’s message in reference to the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, upon which 
Mr. SCHLEICHER was entitled to the floor. 

Mr.SCHLEICHER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. TOWNSEND, ] in taking ground against the silver bill now be- 
fore the House, has argued against the use of silver as money altogether. 
I believe this is changing the ent to a wrong position, as in my 
opinion this present bill does not present the issue of the double and 
single standard at all. Thisshifting of the argument might have the 
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injurious effect to cause the friendsof honest silver money who disagree 


with the gentleman to look with favor upon this present measure. 
Indeed, we have seen this effect already. I would like to warn gen- 
tlemen who, like myself, are opposed to the policy of demonetizing 
silver, that there is great danger in linking their cause with any pro 
osition which, like the present one, has so many other objectionable 
features. Most of the arguments of the opponents of silver, like the 
able argument of Mr. Hewitt, delivered in this House several months 
ago, can be completely met by a re-adjustment of the ratio between 
gold and silver at the proper time. The history of silver as money 
does not present a history of uent fluctuations, but of a few vio- 
lent temporary fluctuations, followed by long periods of stability. 
Since the discovery of the South American silver mines, which cre- 
ated in the European money market convulsions like the E 
there have been no violent fluctuations until quite lately. The pres- 
ent feeling is much in the nature of a panic. There was nearly as 
much of causeless fear for gold after the Californian and Australian 
diggings were found as there is now for silver; but many of the 
ephemeral writings of that period are now forgotten, and people 
seem to think that gold was always the same. An occasional re-ad- 
justment of the ratio, happening perhaps once in a hundred years, is 
all the drawback that may be feared in retaining both metals as 
money. 

I an in favor of a double standard. I think it is the trae Ameri- 
can policy to sustain the value of the silver which is produced by 
American mines, But I am in favor of giving a dollar's worth o 
silver for a dollar and have it coined into a dollar, and not eighty 
cents’ worth. Gold and silver have been money as long as we have a 
history of civilized nations, They both have the requisite qualities 
for money. But we know that from time to time it been neces- 
sary to adjust their relative ratio, as one or the other would fluctuate, 
Before the discovery of the South American silver mines the propor- 


tion of value in Europe was 11 tol. It changed to 14 to 1, to 15 to | sil 


1, and in 1824 the United States made it 16 to 1, which proved to be 
too much and drove the silver dollars out of circulation. 

There was no change since until lately through various causes silver 
has lost in value until the weight of silver in the dollar in 1834 would 
now only be worth about eighty cents and less. A change of stand- 
ard is 3 again required, but it would be altogether hazard 
and guess- work to attempt to establish that new standard in the midst 
of she present violent fluctuations. We are fortunately situated in 
not being now affected by these changes of value like the English in 
India and like the double-standard countries, and we can well afford 
to wait until the new ratio can be more definitely ascertained. 

In my opinion it should be the work of an international commission 
in which all the governments participate who recognize silver as 
money. 

But the idea of now declaring eighty cents’ worth of silver a legal 
tender for a dollar is contrary to every dictate of strict honesty and 
of prudence. Why itis not honest it is not necessary now to argue. 
That it is imprudent and instead of alleviating the burdens of our tax- 
payers will increase them is the main and only practical argument 
now. If we had the money to pay off the principal of our bonds or 

any considerable part of them at eighty cents on the dollar, as this 
bill declares we have the right to do, then there might be an argu- 
ment about the prudence of doing so, although the honesty would be 
very questionable; but when we have nothing to pay off our public 
debt or any respectable portion of it, even at such a discount, the 
only possible result of the present agitation is the proclamation of 
our bad faith and consequently a lowering of our credit. We say to 
onr creditors: “We would cheat you now if we could pay you off, but 
as we have no money to do that, we must continue to ask you to ex- 
tend credit to us and bide our time.” Glorious way that of reducing 
the interest on our public debt. It seems to me that ordinary pru- 
dence would dictate that as long as we have nothing to pay with, it 
is useless to threaten what we would do if we could, and that we 
should rather feign the virtue honesty, even if we do not possess it, 
so as to obtain good credit, which meaus low interest. 

If we had continually expressed ourselves in favor of strict hon- 
esty and a compliance with all obligations—which would have cost 
us nothing—our credit might be now so that we could fund our debt 
at4 re cent. interest instead of 6. England pays 3 per cent.; we pay 
6 only becanse we have a worse credit. Had we succeeded in inspir- 
ing the world with a belief in our honesty we might now save at 
least thirty millions a year in the gold interest on our bonds. But 
when one day this Con votes to investigate the validity of the 
act of 1869, upon which our present credit rests, and if on another 
day it votes to declare that we have a sighs to pay our debt with 
eighty cents’ worth of silver to the dollar, how can we expect to re- 
tain even our present credit, let alone improving it? 

Gentlemen may say we need nocredit now. Whatfallacy! I have 
said we might, if we had had statesmanship enough to improve our 
credit, save at least thirty millions per annum by refunding at a lower 
interest. But apart from that, do gentlemen reflect that only five 
years hence the principal of the twenty-year bonds of 1862 will begin to 
fall due? Howshall we pay? Wecanonly pay byselling new issues 
of bonds. What interest we shall have to pay for them depends solely 
upon what credit we establish in the mean time. 

With prudence and honesty we might get it down to 4 per cent. at 

- least, but with such proceedings as these we may have to pay 10 or 
12 per cent. 


Is this the way the champions of the tax-payers are going to lighten 
our burdens? To increase the annual interest of our public debt in- 
stead of reducing it? 

The great and central heresy around which cluster all minor errors 
is the idea that government can create values by law. We must get 
clear of that et idk we can ever act understandingly. 

When James II was expelled from England and established himself 
in Ireland he coined money of brass and made it a legal tender. Ho 
tried to extricate himself from his financial troubles, as Macaulay 
says, “by calling a farthing a shilling.” I refer to Macaulay’s pages 
for a description of the results. Of all the plagues of that time,” he 
says, “none made a deeper or more lasting impression than the plague 
of the brass money.” 

I confess my inability to perceive the difference in the principle of 
the acts of James and the schemes of the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. LANDERS] or the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. KELLEY. 
The difference is in degree only. To call a lump of brass a dollar an 
stamp it so, or to call a promise to pay on a piece of paper a dollarand 
stamp it so, or to call seventy or eighty cents’ worth of silver a dollar 
and force people to take either of the articles so stamped at their 
nominal value in exchange for real values, is all the same in prin- 
ciple and differs only in degree. 

he arbitrary power which in any country can enforce and im 
worthless paper or debased metal or an insufficient quantity of val- 
nable metal on its own people under the fiction that the coinage or 
inscription gives it value ceases at once when it crosses its own bor- 
der and is forced to fair dealing. But in modern times it has been 
considered shameful for a government to practice such impositions on 
its own people simply because it has the power, or on its creditors be- 
cause by trusting in its honesty they have placed themselves in its 
power. Enlightened governments deal as fairly with their own peo- 
ple as they have to deal with strangers, and the stamp on a gold or 
ilver coin should be a certificate of its weight and fineness, no more; 
not making the value nor adding to the value, but a ready proof of 
the value only. I am opposed to stamping a false certificate of value 
on our silver coins, : 

Bad faith in a government is a poison that tends to corrupt the 
whole body-politic, destroys confidence, and thereby paralyzes all the 
peepee energies of the people. 

I have a few moments left and will yield them to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. BANKS.] 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. BANKS. The gentleman from Illinois wishes to make that 
motion; I do not onpas and will yield the floor for that 1 pcp 

The question was en on Mr. Morrtson’s motion, and it was 

to; and 3 (at eleven o’clock and fifty-tive minutes 
a. m.) the House adjourn 


IN SENATE. 
MONDAY, August 14, 1876. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. BYRON SUNDERLAND, D. D. 

On motion of Mr. SPENCER, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing 15 the Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was dispensed 
with. 

COAST SURVEY REPORTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution from the House of Representatives; which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing : 

Resolved by the Hi Representatives, (the Senate concurring,) That 1,000 extra 
copies of e Superintendent of the Coast Barros fie the year coding 
June 30, 1874, and the same number of copies of bis report for the year ending 
June 30, 1875, be printed for distribution by the Superintendent of the Coast Survey. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the petition of J. W. Car- 
hart, mayor of the ag of Hot Springs, Arkansas, in the name of 
four thousand citizens living upon the Hot Springs reservation, pray- 
ing for the passage of the joint resolution introduced by Senator 
Dorsey in relation to the collection of water and house rent by 
the United States thereon; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS IN ENROLLMENT, 


Mr. MORRILL. I ask once more that the House bill in relation to 
the pavement of Pennsylvania avenue be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. SARGENT. I want to present a concurrent resolution in the 
nature of a report from the Committee on Appropriations. The pas- 
sage of a concurrent resolution is necessary in order to correct the 
enrollment of the consular bill, and it ought to be passed at once. 

Mr. MORRILL. Very well. 

Mr. SARGENT. I submit the following resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate, (the House of Representatives concurring,) That the Commit. 
tee on Enrolled Bills of the House of Representatives be authorized in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (II. R No. 1594) ee appropriations for the consular and diplo- 
matic service of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1477, and for other 
pu to insert in the bill, in the amendment numbered 14, after tho words 

“fifty-two ” the word “thousand,” so that the amendment will read $52,500 ;"" also, 
to insert in the bill, in the amendment numbered 114, after the word “nine,” the 
the word thousand, so that the amendment will read “$9,500.” 


1876. 
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This is not a change in the bill from what it was understood as it 
passed both Houses. From the fact that the Committee on Appropri- 
ations were thoroughly wearied and tired ont, after working night 


and day, I am not surprised that these two unimportant errors 
occurred ; but I suppose they would be important if not corrected. 
I ask that the resolution be passed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Can that be done by a concurrent resolution ? 

Mr. SARGENT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Very well; let us take that for granted. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to. 

DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now ask that the bill which has repeatedly been 
called up, in relation to the pavement of Pennsylvania avenne, be 
taken up for action. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is the morning business through ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is not through. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no objection to this bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is no quorum here. You cannot do any 
business. I do not object to taking it up, but there is no quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will call for morning 
business, 

Mr. SPENCER. I submit the following resolution, and ask for its 
present consideration : 


the recess and to em e necessary clerical 

A TA oe ont of the conti 
half out of the contingent fund of the House of itatives. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to look at the resolution before it 
is acted upon, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont objects, 
and the resolution cannot be considered at this time. 

Mr. SPENCER subsequently said: The resolution which I just of- 
fered was objected to by the Senator from Vermont. He now with- 
draws his objection and is willing that the resolution shall pass. 

Mr. COC LL. I ask that the resolution be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to. 


MISSISSIPPI ELECTION INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. BOUTWELL. I submit a resolution, and ask for its present 
consideration. I suppor the Senator from Vermont will not object 
toit. I offer the fo 


owing: 
Resolved, That the Special Committee on the Mississippi Election be authorized 
to allow the clerk of said committee pay for prej g the index to the testimony 
taken by said committee for a period of time thirty days after the 


adjournmentof this session of Congress. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. How is the clerk to be paid? 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Out of the fund appropriated for the expenses 
of the committee, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CHARLES C. CAMPBELL. 


Mr. MITCHELL. The chairman of the Committee on Claims [Mr. 
Wien] is absent. He called my attention to a case which he be- 
came satisfied before leaving was a very meritorious one. It was 
called up a few days ago and some objection was made. I have in my 
hands a letter which I will read as a of my remarks to show why 
the bill should be taken up now, and I think there will be no objec- 
tion to its passage. The bill has — the Honse, and it was re- 

rted favorably to the Senate by the late Senator Caperton. It has 
or considered by the chairman of our committee since that time, and 
I believe it to be a very meritorious case. I will read a letter from 
General Burbridge. The simple question of loyalty, I understand, 
was raised when the matter was up before. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Whois the man? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Campbell, of Virginia. ‘ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You cannot pass that this morning. It was not 
a question of loyalty ; it was a question of public law as to these 
mules, &c., belonging to the concern. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 429) for the relief of Charles C. Campbell, 
of Washington County, Virgini 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That bill has been once under consideration. It 
may be that this gentleman was entirely loyal, but the question 
which was discussed in the Senate before was that of the relation of 
the property to the salt-works—of course I cannot go into the merits— 
the salt-works having been destroyed, aud the property used in con- 
nection with it was carried away. This bill is to pay for that property, 
and it opens the whole question about the rights of war there, which 
has agitated us so many times. It is perfectly useless, in my apne 
at this late stage in the session to attempt to take up such a bill.- i 
hope, therefore, that it will not be taken up, for it will not be lost; 
it will only stand over as it now stands. We may adjourn this after- 
noon, and here are the Hawaiian treaty bill and the constitutional 


t- | as trou 
I 


amendment, both of which we must act upon. If this bill is not 
taken up, I believe I shall move to take up the constitutional amend- 
ment, and let the debate go on upon that. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I hope this bill will be taken up. I will state 
that if does not come within the list of cases that have been contro- 
verted. It is simply to compensate this man for certain commissary 
stores taken by General Burbridge for the use of the Army. I desire 
to read the letter which I was about to read a moment ago, which is 
oe to the chairman of the Committee on Claims, and is as fol- 

ows: 
Wasuxorox, D. C., July 31, 1876. 

My Dear Sin: I feel it to be my duty to attempt to correct the erroneous and 
i impression which seemed to prevail on ba pek of one or two Senators in 

on to the loyalty of Mr. Campbell. I know Mr. Campbell to have been a truly 
loyal man. I destroyed his salt-works not because he sold salt to rebels but 
because there was danger that his salt-works might be captured by the confederate 
army and then used in the manufacture of salt for the confederate forces. 

I destroyed fhe property of many Union men for the same reasons. Mr. Campbell 
was loyal in a locality in which loyalty implied a sacrifice of e material interest 
and social relation, and now it seems both harsh and unjust that any aspersions 

on tothe Union. He claims nothing for the 
property destroyed— 


should be made a: t his devoti: 
I call attention to this— 
he claims nothing for the property destroyed, but only for om, ct taken and 


used bythe Union Army. He is now sorely afflicted with sickness in his family, and 
his home, which is all ravages of the rebellion have left him, is advertised for 
sale, and fails to do him justice he will be without a roof to protect 


if Congress 
himself and family. A feeling of delicacy on his pars has prevented him from 
making known to tressing situation, and Lat the risk of being regarded 
— —.— yf rong to —, you with his situation. 
ve very truly, yours, 
? S. G. BURBRIDGE. 


Hon. GEO, G. WRIGHT, 
United States 


I hope this bill will be taken up and disposed of. It has been 
acted upon favorably by the Honse and reported favorably by the ` 
committee of the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that any reason why we should pass it, because 
the House acted favorably? That is a very e argument 
in reference to it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It is this much of an argument, that it is a House 
bill ; and if it is a proper bill to act upon, it is an argument which 
should give it preference over a Senate bill. 1 

Mr. LOGAN. If this question is debatable I desire to say but a 
word. I have no fault to find with Mr. Campbell or anybody else, 
but I pro to object, where my objection will avail anything, to 
every claim that is presented by a gentleman for property destroyed 
by the Union Army e to be a loyal man or a disloyal man. It 
is immaterial for what he claims 

Mr. MITCHELL. This is not to pay for property destroyed. 

Mr. LOGAN. It makes no difference. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It is for property used. 

Mr. LOGAN, Very well, property used; mules, wagons, &c., as- 
sisting in making salt. I propose to object, while I am here in my 
seat, whether the claim is a proper one or not, until the Senate shall 
agree to pay the soldiers who put the rebellion down what this Gov- 
ernment owes them. I object to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I am just as willing as the Senator from Illinois 
to vote to pay the soldiers, and I have voted with him every time the 
Senator has asked to take up the bounty bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. I know that, but that is not the point. It is not 
whether the Senator votes with me or not, but whether the Senate 
will take up the bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I think it isas great an outrage for the Congress 
of the United States to refuse to pay a loyal man for his private prop- 
erty taken by the Union Army and used by the Union yin put- 
ting down the rebellion as it is to neglect to pay the soliders who 
1 ag to put down the rebellion. 

ae EDMUNDS. I should like to know if that is not going into 
the merits. : 

The PRESIDENT pro — The Senator will confine himself to 
the question of taking up the bill. Debate is not in order upon the 
nena F The Senator from Oregon moves the present consideration of 
t g 

The motion was not agreed to. 


2 SALE OF SALINE LANDS. 


Mr. HARVEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. No. 2260) providing for the sale of saline lands. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill and the amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. 

Mr. HARVEY. The amendment recommended by the commit- 


tee 
Mr. WEST. Lask whether the bill is up? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is not before the Senate. 


Mr. WEST. Then we cannot have the merits of the bill discussed. 

Mr. HARVEY. I simply wish to make a statement. The amend- 
ment recommended by the committee was made upon the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

Mr. WEST. I venture to inquire whether the Senator can discuss 
580 or of the bill or the amendment before the bill is before 

e Senate 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The merits of the bill cannot now be 


seussed. 
Mr. HARVEY. Can I call for the reading of the letter of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office ? < 


di 


‘The PRESIDENT tempore. That can be read to show the ne- 
cessity of taking up the bill; but the merits cannot be considered in 


debate. 

Mr. HARVEY. I ask for the reading of the letter. 

Mr. LOGAN. How long will it take 

Mr. HARVEY. Only a few minutes. I think there will be no ob- 
jection to the bill. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. Perhaps the Senator from Kansas 
will yield to me for a moment to call up another bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, While the letter is being sent for. 

Mr. HARVEY. Willit have the effect to displace my motion to 
take up the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not by unanimous consent. The 
paper has now come. 

tir. KELLY. While the paper is coming 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin now 
on the floor has asked the privilege to take up some measure. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. It will take but a moment to con- 
sider my bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. One thing at a time, Mr. President. 
The PRESIDENT pro . The Senator from Vermont insists 
on one measure at a time. e letter will be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. O., July 1, 1876. 


salt springs has been uniform" Further, it has been a polic; 
in a mien . 


salt peor epg as might be fou 
braci 


act o gene, Saye March 3, 1875. (Statutes at Large, volume 18, page 476.) In view 
of this policy, which may be adhered to in es. new States, I suggest that the 
act mentioned be amended by adding at the close of the twenty-third line the fol- 
lowing words, namely: Provided, That the foregoing enactments shall not apply to 
any State or Territory which has not had a grant of salines by act of Con nor 
toany State which may have had such a t until either the t has been 
satistied or the right of selection thereunder has expired by of time. 
With sach an amendment I think it desirable and proper that the bill pass, 


FATA Y, J. A. WILLIAMSON, Commissioner. 


Hon, W. R. Brown, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. HARVEY. The amendment reported by the committee is the 
same as that recommended by the Commissioner, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS. I think we ought to proceed with the Calendar of 
unobjected cases. There are a number of bills on the Calendar that 
many Senators are interested in. We ought to proceed regularly 
with the Calendar, and every Senator will then fare alike. There 
are a number of bills on the Calendar which ought to be passed ; and 
I therefore move that the bill under consideration be laid aside in 
order to proceed regularly with bills on the Calendar. 

Mr. WEST. The bill has not been taken up yet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is not Pending. The ques- 
tion is on proceeding to the consideration of the bill named. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. No. 2260) providing for 
the sale of saline lands. It provides that whenever it shall be made 
appear to the register and the receiver of any land office of the United 
States that any lands within their district are saline in character, it 
shall be the duty of the register and receiver, under the regulations 
of the General Land Office, to take testimony in reference to such 
lands to ascertain their true character, and to report the same to the 
General Land Office; and if, upon such testimony, the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office shall find that such lands are saline and 
incapable of being purchased under any of the laws of the United 
States relative to the publie domain, then, and in such case, such lands 
shall be offered for sale by public auction at the local land office of 
the district in which the same shall be situated, under such regula- 
tions as shall be preseribed by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, and sold to the highest bidder for cash, at a price not less than 
$1.25 per acre; and in case the lands fail to sell when so offered, the 
same shall be subject to private sale, at such land office, for cash, at a 
price not less than $1.25 per acre, in the same manner as other lands 
of the United States are sold. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands with 
an amendment to add the following proviso: 

Provided, That the foregoing enactments shall not appl tate or Terri- 

which has not had a eras of salines by act of ab eee ho to any Ste 


* may have had such a grant, until either the grant has beon fully satisfied, or 
the right of selection thereunder has expired by efflux of time. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. CLAYTON. I move to insert the following as an additional 
section at the end of the bill: 

Sec, 2. That all executive proclamations relating to the sales of public lands 
shall be published in only ove newspaper, the same to be printed and published in 
the State or Territory where the lands are situated, to be designated by tho Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Mr. HARVEY. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to amend by adding at the end of the 
amendment reported from the committee the following: 

But nothing in this act shall authorize the sale or conveyance of any title other 
than such as the United States has, and the patents issued shall be in the form of 
a release and quitclaim of all title of the United States. . 

Mr. INGALLS. -The Supreme Court, as I understand, have repeat- 
edly determined that a A ese is nothing but a quitelaim, and that 
it conveys merely the title of the Uni States; and therefore this 
amendment is unne 2 i 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ah, but let me suggest to my friend that al- 
vein a the Supreme Court has decided something such as he say 
not that it is a mere release but that it conveys a title, yet if the United 
States does not possess the title, and the person to whom we give the 
patent fails to get a title, he can come back on us as he would on a 
private person in the nature of a warranty. Thatis the point. In 
relation to these saline lands where there are pre-emption settlers, 
State claims, and things of that kind, and we want to close them out, 
it appears to me that it would be the height of folly to give a patent 
under the decison of the General Land Office to a man who bought 
at a dollar and a quarter an acre at an auction sale when the land 
was already claimed by some one else, and we should have to pay the 
man we turn out or the man we gave the patent to, one or the other, 
We should lose a great deal more money than we should make by the 
3 and my design is to protect the United States against double 
claims. 


Mr. HARVEY. I think there is no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the Calendar of unobjected cases under tLe Anthony rule at the 
point where its consideration was last suspended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first case on the Calendar will 


be reported. 

Mr. CRAGIN. Let me suggest to the Senator from West Virginia 
to apply the order to House bills alone. 

Mr. DAVIS. It applies to unobjected cases. Anybody who desires 
to object can prevent action upon a bill. 

Mr. CRAGIN.. But it shoul apply only to unobjected House bills. 
There is no use in passing Senate bills now. 

Mr. DAVIS. Oh, yes, it is; for we may have a very late session to- 


day. 

Mr. LOGAN. There is just as much use in passing such bills as any 
others. I object to any p ition of that kind. 1 

Mr. PADDOCK. Before the order is enforced, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent of the Senate to call up a little bill which bas 
been considered before, Senate bill No. 705. 

Mr. DAVIS. We shall reach all the bills in order. I object to any- 
thing ont of order. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I think the Senator from West Virginia will not 
insist on his objection when I make the statement which I shall make, 
This is a claim by a postmaster in one of the small towns in my State 
for internal-revenue stamps which were lost by him under the old 
law. A bill has passed re-imbursing him for the loss of the 
stamps, and the case has been carefully considered by two commit- 


Mr. DAVIS. I do not object to this particular bill, but it will be 
reached in its order if we proceed with the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia ee to the consideration of the bill named by the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. DAVIS. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the first case 
on the Calendar will be reported. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think that it is due to the occasion to have these 
unobjected cases wait a few minutes; and I will therefore move to 
postpone the present and all prior orders and take up the constitu- 
tional amendment. 

The question being put, there were, on a division—ayes 18, noes 10, 
no quorum voting. 

5 oe EDMUNDS called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 
ered. 

The roll-call having been concluded, 

Mr. HAMLIN. Ou this question I am paired with the Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. MERRIMON, ] If he were present he would vote 
“nay,” and I should vote “ yea.’ 
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Mr. WINDOM. On all questions in reference to this amendment I 
am paired with the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. Bayarp.] If he 


were present I presume he would vote “nay,” and I should vote 
“yea. 

Mr. HOWE. (After ers! voted in the affirmative.) On this 
question and all other political questions I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, [Mr. Ransom,] in case there is a quorum 
withont my vote. I wish to withdraw my vote unless it is necessary 
to make a quorum. 

Tue PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote will be withdrawn if there 
be no objection. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 13; as follows: 
ee Clayton, Losi Dames Edmunds T = Frelinghuys Harvey, 

+} Cy, A W. mnn A u Y, 
Alkebenee Clayton Aller. Mitchell, Morrill, Morton, Paddock, Sargent, Spon. 


d West—23. 
NAYS—Messrs. Bogey, Cockrell, Cooper, zon Gordon, Jones of Florida, 
*. 


Kelly, Kernan, Ke. . Maxey, Norw 
ABSE . 


man, W. 
So the motion was agreed to. 
THE SCHOOL AMENDMENT. 
The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolation (H. R. No. 1) 


proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
the pending question being on its passage. 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, before the vote is taken 


on this measure, I propose to state the principles involved in it, and 
to do so with t brevity. 

There are only two principles involved in this article for the amend- 
ment of the Constitution, as passed by the House or as now amended 
by the Senate: 

I. That there shall be no establishment of religion or prohibition of 
the free exercise thereof, and that there shall be no religious test as a 
qualification to office in the several States of the Union. 

II. That the people shall not be taxed to promote the particular 
creed or tenets of any religious or anti-religious sect or denomination. 

Let me remark that it is manifest that the people call for an 
amendment covering these two principles. This is manifest from the 
fact that the Representatives of the people of every religions and 
75 17 persuasion, coming fresh from every section of the country, 

ave by a vote of 166 out of 171 (only 5 negatives) declared that to be 
the will of the people. 

Farther, sir; on the p by the House of this amendment, which 
undertook to affirm and to protect these two principles, and which the 
people and the press, and which I assume the Honse of Representa- 


tives thought was effective, great gratification was afforded to the | pri 


whole country, not only because of their wish that these principles 
should be incorporated in our fundamental law, but also because 
this vexed question was to be removed from the arena of party pol- 
ities. The great unanimity of the vote in the House shows how strong 
is the conviction of the Representatives of the people that this article 
of amendment to the Constitution is within the legitimate province 
of constitutional amendments, and is also in accord with the best 
policy and the soundest interests of the nation. 

There is, sir, no room for two opinions on the two propositions that 
religion and conscience should befree, and that the people should not be 
taxed forsectarian purposes. The whole history of our country, from 
its origin to the present day, establishes and fortifies these positions. 
And nothing can be clearer than that these fundamental rights should 
be secured in a constitution ordained expressly to “establish justice” 
and to “ secure the blessings of liberty. 

Mr. President, while the two principles of religious freedom and 
exemption from taxation for sectarian purposes are plainly asserted 
in the article as it comes to us from the Honse, there are, unfortu- 
nately, in it defects and omissions that were it accepted without 
amendment by the States would render it nugatory and invalid. And 
the House should be gratified that a more careful serutiny has dis- 
covered and corrected these defects, and should be ready to concur at 
once in the amendment of the Senate. I will point out these defects 
and their corrections, 

I. The fifth article of the Constitution requires that Congress when 
proposing amendments to the Constitution shall state to the people 
in what manner the amendment shall be ratified; whether by the 
Legislatures of the States or by conventions in the States ; the fifth 
article is as follows: 


$ as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of of the 
several Statea, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other 


mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress, 


This article amending the Constitution as it came from the House 
failed to propose either mode of ratifying this amendment. It did 
not propose that it should be ratified by the Legislatures or that it 
should be ratified by conventions. Had the Legislatures ratified it, 
not being in conformity with the requirements of the Constitution, 
it would have been invalid. : 


I call the attention of the Senate to the first alteration the Honse 
amendment makes in our Constitution. The first amendment to the 
Constitution, enacted shortly after the adoption of the Constitution, 
provides that— 

Con shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
8 5 nr i 

This is an inhibition on Congress, and not on the States. The Honse 
article very properly extends the prohibition of the first ameudment 
of the Constitution to the States. But the sixth article of the old 
Constitution also provides that— 

No religions test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust under the United States. ` 

This provision in such close harmony with the first amendment of 
the Constitution, the House article entirely omits, and it has very 
propery been inserted by the Senate and made applicable to the 

tates. 

Nobody can object to the Senate amendment on account of these 
two positions contained in it. 

Thus the article as amended by the Senate prohibits the States, for 
the first time, from the establishment of religion, from prohibiting 
its Oe: exercise, and from making any religions test a qualification 
to office. 

II. Now, as to the second division of the pro d article amending 
the Constitution relative to the use of the public money for sectarian 
purposes, let me say that there are six different modes by which the 
people can be taxed for sectarian pu: 

a appropriating money raised for school purposes to sectarian 
schoo ; 

z a appropriating money from the general Treasury to sectarian 
schoo 


3. By appropriating public money to sectarian institutions other 
than 8 as theological institutions, sectarian colleges, monaster- 
ies, and nunneries, 

4. By devoting schools or other institutions established by public 
funds, when so established, to sectarian purposes. 

5. By making appropriations of public money to religious denomi- 
nations, or to promote their interests. 

6. By 1 ublic money to an institution to promote in- 
fidelity or for the benefit of an anti-religious sect. 

The amendment of the Senate guards against all these abuses, 
while the article as it came from the House only prohibited the first, to 
wit, the appropriation of public money, and only public money raised 
for schools, to sectarian schools or dividing it among denominations. 

The Senate amendment only carries out the principle and cures the 
defects of the article as it came from the House, but it does so effect- 


ually. 

Why. sir, provide that money raised for schools shall not be appro- 

iated to sectarian schools and leave it lawful to appropriate to 
sectarian schools from the general Treasury ? 

Why should we prohibit appropriations to sectarian schools, and 
yet peut schools established by the public money to be made sec- 
tarian 

Why prohibit appropriations to sectarian schools and permit money 
to be appropriated to sectarian institutions of another character? Why 
prohibit . to religious sects and permit them to be made 
to infidel sects 

There is no reason. And any one who could honestly and sincerely 
vote for the article as it came from the House should rejoice in the 
opportunity of voting for the Senate amendment. 

Not only does the article as it came from the House merely apply to 
the appropriation of money raised for schools to sectarian purposes, 
bunt it omits to give Congress any power by legislation to prevent or 
punish the violations of the article. 

The usual section conferring power on Congress by legislation to 
enforce an amendment is in these words: 

Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

But as the committee were aware that some might argue that such 
a section would confer on Congress the power to interfere with publie 
schools of the States, the committee, to avoid all possible objection, 
have—though they were satisfied that an article so phrased would not 
have the effect claimed—reported a section which gives no affirma- 
tive power to Congress, hut simply provides that— 

Con shall have er, by a riate 1 ion, to de for the preven- 
fice ad puniehasent of vialaticas of is article. cue ate ù . 

This section tskes the place of the strange provision of the article 
as it came from the House, which is in these words : 

This article shall not vest, enlarge, or diminish legislative power in Congress, 


Some have called this House article the Blaine amendment. No 
such provision was ever suggested by that distinguished man. He 
left the article to be enforced under the provisions of the original 
Constitution, which (article 1, section 9, placit 18) provides— 

That shall have to make all laws which shall be and 
„ e er the foregoing eee OERAL DY 
Constitution in the Government of the United States or in any department or 

thereof ; and this article is to be part of this Constitution. 

This article when adopted, by the very terms of the fifth article of 
the Constitution, becomes, in the language of the Constitution, “to 
all intents and purposes a part of the Constitution.” Now the pror 
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vision as it comes from the House prevents the provision of the old 
Constitution which I have read from operating, for it declares that 
“nothing in this article shall be held to vest, enlarge, or diminish any 
legislative power in Congress.” So that Congress would have no more 
wer over the subject after the passage of the article than it had be- 
‘ore it was passed, while the section introduced in the Senate amend- 
ment limits the power of the old Constitution by making a specific 
provision that Congress shall have power over this subject so far as 
to prevent and punish violations of this article. 

Mr. President, it has been said that this amendment will prevent 
religious instruction in our prisons and other institutions supported 
by the public revenue. The clause which is relied upon to maintain 
that position is this: 

And no such particular creed or tenets— 

That is, no particular creed or tenets— 
of any religious or anti-religious sect or denomination shall be read or taught in 
any school or institution supported in whole or in part by such— 

That is public— 
revenue. 5 

Sir, does that prohibit religious instruction in prisons? Does it 
prevent religious instruction anywhere? If the visit to those who 
are sick and in prison is for the purpose of reading to them or of 
teaching them the particular creed or tenets of a rhe erga or anti-re- 
ligious sect or denomination, this article does interfere with it, and 
is designed to. Institutions supported by the money of all persua- 
sions, even though they be prisons, are not to be made schools for 
teaching presbyterianism, or catholicism, unitarianism, or method- 
ism, or infidelity, or atheism, and this article says so. But this arti- 
cle no further. There is nothing in it that prohibits religion as 
distinguished from the particular creed or tenets of religions and anti- 
religious sects and denominations being taught anywhere, 

That pure and undefiled religion which e to the relation- 
ship and responsibility of man to God, and is readily distinguishable 
from the creeds of sects; that religion which permeates all our laws, 
which is ized in every sentence t crime and immorality, 
which is invoked inevery oath, which is reverentially deferred to every 
manng at that desk and on like occasions at the capitol of ev 
State of the Union; that religion which is recognized our Prest 
dents and governors every year iu the thanksgivings of ie people, to 
which one-seventh part of the century which has just cl has been 
devoted; that religion which is our history, which is our unwritten 
as well as our written law, and which sustains the pillars of our lib- 
erty, is a very, very different thing from the particular creeds or tenets of 
either religionists or infidels. And this article places no unhallowed 
tonch upon that religion. While we punish the violations of the 
oath or other moral obligation, it would be monstrous by affirmative 
legislation to restrict religious instruction. On this subject let me 
briefly quote from Story and Webster and Washington. Story says: 

It is impossible for those who believe in the truth of as a divine 
revelation to doubt that it is the ial duty of government to foster and encour- 
age it among all the citizens and subjects. is is a point wholly distinct from that 

the right of ojad ent in matters of religion and of the freedom of public 

ip to tates of one's conscience. 

Webster says: 

If we work upon marble, it will perish ; if we work upon brass, time will efface 
it; if we rear temples, they will crumble to tho dust. But if we work on men's im- 
mortal minds; if we imbue them with high principles, with ai fear of God 
and of their fellow-men, we engrave on those tablets something ch 
efface, but which will brighten and brighten to all eternity. 


Washington, in his Farewell Address, says: 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to prosperity, religion and moral- 
į pey hejsa ta supports. In vain would thet man ai the tribute of pa- 
otism who should labor to subvert these great of human happiness, these 
pares props of the duties of men and citizens. e mere politician equally with 
pious man ought to respect and cherish them. A volume could not trace all 
pape 8 . ng and pana ros 3 18 it r e 
e secu TO S tion, for life, o sense gious o 
tion desert the patho, Thich re Be a 2 
tice? And let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined ed- 
ucation on minds of peculiar structure, reason and rience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 


in, some one has said that he thought the Bible was a religious 
book, That remark arises, sir, from the provision in the article of 
amendment that sectarian creeds are to be excluded, but that this pro- 
visjon shall not be construed to exclude the Bible. Let me say that 
the saving clause in favor of the Bible is just, because it is a relig- 
ious and not a sectarian book. 

I have a few words more to say, There is one provision in the 
article to which I have not called attention. If the amendment to 
the Constitution is to answer any p it is to exelnde sectarian 
teaching from public schools, and this article says so. That g 
sion might be erted to effect the exclusion of the Bible, and the 
provision that it shall not be so construed was necessary to exclude 
that conclusion, so as to leave the Bible in its relations to the public 
schools and institution where it stands now. 

It says that, while Shakespeare and Homer, Junius and Juvenal are 
not to be excluded, the Bible shall not, by reason of this article, be 
excluded. The Constitution of this country will never treat that 
book with disrespect. No party will ever have it tabooed. Who 
wants this article to exclude the Bible? 


no time can 


instruments of investigation in courts of jus- q 


Not the Catholics. It is the rule of their faith and practice and they 
want more, not less, religions instructions. They were the first in this 
country when establishing the government of Maryland to provide 
in her fundamental law for religious freedom. The Protestants do 
not want it excluded, because it is their rule of faith. The Israel- 
ite does not want it excluded, because it is the guide to his conscience. 


The atheist does not want it exeluded, for he izes no superior; 
he is a law nnto himself. It is a matter of indifference to him whether 
the Bible or Dabold's Arithmetic or Hale’s History of the United 
States is nsed in the school, so far as his conscience is concerned. 

But then we are told that there are different translations of the 
Bible. True, and yet there is but one Bible; that is the revelation 
from on High. There are various translations, and the excellence of 
this article is that it prevents the exclusion of any. Nothing in this 
article shall be construed to exclude either the Douay or the King 
James version. Iam for the broadest toleration, but I would never 
agree to a constitutional amendment that would exclude from the 
schools the Bible. The Constitution should neither say that it should 
or should not be read inthe schools. To attempt either would be to 
mingle politics with religion, which all would deprecate. Make 
the Bible a political ensign, and a y spirit such as clustered 
around the white and rose would be aroused, in which perhaps 
there would be no more piety than there was in the spirit that ani- 
mated Richard the Lion-hearted and his followers when they rallied 
around the cross, or Saladin and his Mohammedan hordes when they 
fought for the crescent. 

Into such a conflict, having forsworn all idolatry, even though the 
Bible be on the shrine, I will hot enter. “Put up thy sword, my king- 
dom is not of this world,” is the injunction of our religion. But this 
article of the Constitution must not exclude it unless we come to the 
conclusion that the narrative of the creation, that the maxims of Sol- 
omon, that the logic of Paul, and those truths that have lighted up 
the future to unnumbered generations, are injurions to public morals! 

Mr. President, where shall we go for public morals? If you mnst 
exclude the Bible you must banish all our literature or expurgate it, 
for it would be the height of folly to say that it is lawful to drink 
from the conduits which human hands had made, but not from the 

ure fountain. Where shall we go? To the Koran? To Confucius? 

o the Morman book of their lord? To the vain philosophy of the 
ancients? To re bears ra fables? No, sir; the people of this 
country want that book let alone. The Constitution must not touch 
it. It is to be forced upon no one and the Constitution is to make it 
unlawful to read it nowhere. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. President, I may not be in my seat when the 
vote shall be taken on this question. I wish to announce now, as I 
would if I were in my seat, that I am paired with the Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Merrimon.] I would vote for the amendment, 
and he would vote against it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to give notice that the moment the 
Hawaiian treaty bill is rm yee of I shall ask the Senate to take up 
this matter again and stick to it until it is completed, without the 
intervention of any other thing. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro ys nah The unfinished business is before 
the Senate, being the bill (H. R. No. 612) to carry into effect a con- 
vention between the United States of America and His Majesty the 
Eug of the Hawaiian Islands, 3 the 30th day of January, 1875. 

LOGAN. I rise to call u e conference report which was 
2 8 to by the Senator from sas on Saturday. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from California 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SARGENT. I understand that there will be debate on that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can be taken up subject to a call 
for the regular order. 

Mr. AN. Iunderstand the conference report to be a privileged 
uestion. 

Mr. SARGENT. Not to set aside unfinished business, 

Mr. LOGAN. Not to set aside unfinished business, but I think 
Senators might at least allow the conference report to be taken up. 

Mr. SARGENT. Lassure the Senator that I have every desire to 
submit to the disposition of the Senate. I have been the victim df 
circumstances for a day or two, it must be confessed, and I really beg 
Senators to allow me to get off my hands the matter which has vex 
the Senate now for the last two or three days. If this report would 
not lead to extended debate so as to interfere with the unfinished 
business, I should not object to it. It now appears that I have been 
troubling the Senate two or three days with the Hawaiian treaty bill 
when in fact a large amount of other business has been transacted 
and political speeches injected. If the roport is going to lead to 
lengthy debate, as I am .otified it will, I must insist on the regular 
order. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not know what Senators notified the Senator 
that it would lead to debate. I do not know who wishes to debate it. 

Mr. SARGENT. The Senator from Kansas, [ Mr. INGALLS. 

Mr. LOGAN, Very well, let him make his speech. It will not be 


long. 

Mr. SARGENT. I insist on the regular order. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. I desire to say before the regular order 
is taken up, and I say it without criticism of the action of any Sen- 
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ator, that it is astounding to me that there has not been a proposi- 
tion to take up a bill for the purpose of giving either pension or 
bounty, or now to give wooden- eg ed soldiers some kind of appa- 
ratus by which they may be aided, but what it is thrown aside by 
everything else; I should like to know why it is. There has not been 
a conference report offered in this Senate all this session by any Sen- 
ator that has been laid aside except this one that I offered on Satur- 
day. If there is any explanation of this, I should like to know what 
it is. If anything that pertains to a soldier in this country has be- 
come so obnoxious to the Senate that a little conference report on 
that subject has to be laid aside when every other conference report 
in the Senate has been considered at this session, I desire to let that 
be known. I only want to know why it is that nothing can come for- 
ward here that has any reference to matters of this hind but it must 
be laid aside. P 

As far as the Hawaiian treaty is concerned, it is up and will be 
actedon. My judgment is that the Senator will get his action just as 
soon by letting this conference report be now as he will by 
postponing it. That is my judgment, and I think the future will de- 
velop that fact. 

Mr. SARGENT. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator from California will yield to 
this report, and then I will mutually join him to determine the other 
matter. It will only take two or three minutes. 

Mr. SARGENT. If it would only take two or three minutes I would 
not object; but Iam notified it will lead to debate. I ask the-Sen- 
ator from Kansas if I am correct ? 

Mr. INGALLS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SARGENT. Then the Senator from Missouri is mistaken in his 
premises. It will lead to a ‘lengthy debate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I cannot see why it should. 

Mr. SARGENT. That is my information. I merely state that to 
show that I am not unreasonable. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the Senator from California has peculiar 
claims on the Senate, althongh he does not urge them himself. He 
has been for the last six weeks engaged entirely in conference com- 
mittees, and has been unable to assert the business which is particu- 
larly in his charge. 1 think, therefore, we ought to have what we 
Quakers call a very t tenderness toward him. There are several 
bills that must be disposed of before we adjourn; but if we make up 
our minds to sit here until we finish them, we shall pet through by 
midnight to-night probably. We must dispose of the Hawaiian 
treaty bill; we must dispose of the constitutional amendment; and 
our constituents ought to send us back if we do not pass some bill 
for counting the electoral vote. There is also some executive busi- 
ness that we must dis; of, or we shall be called back again. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to say in answer to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that there is always some great business to be disposed of 
when I attempt to call up any bill of this character. That has been 
universally said, not only by the Senator from Rhode Island but by 
other Senators. I have been on three conference committees myself 
that have taken up a good deal of my time and I have worked as 
hard as any body else, but not so extensively as the Senator from 
California on appropriation bills. I have been on four conference 
commit some connected with appropriation bills, such as the In- 
dian bill, the Army bill, the West Point bill. These and other con- 
ferences that I have been on have taken up my time. It will take 
but a moment to have this conference report disposed of, and itis the 
ay report that has been objected to this session. 

. SARGENT. I am willing to test the question. I am willing 
to yield for five minutes, which is five times the length the Senator 
says it will take. Is not that fair? But if a Senator rises and pro- 
ceeds with a speech and states that he wishes to speak at len of 
course that cannot be done in five minutes. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not think anybody will want to speak at an 

at length on the question whether you sball allow one-legged sol- 
diers wooden legs or not. 

Mr. SARGENT. Iam in favor of the wooden leg to the soldier; 
but I also want the business in my charge disposed of. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from thé House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had pa the following bills: 

A bill (S. No. 1006) ‘authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
use the surplus of certain moneys heretofore appropriated for a site 
for public buildings at Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania; and 

A bill (S. No. 1042) to provide for the publication of the report of 
the impeachment trial of William W, Belknap. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill (H. 
R. No. 4093) granting a pension to Eliza Jane Blumer; in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the res- 
olution of the Senate authorizing the Committee on Enrolled Bills of 
the House to correct an error in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 
No. 1594) making appropriations for the consular and diplomatic 
service of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1877, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred in the 
amendments of the Senate to the following bills: 

A bill (H. R. No. 515) for the relief of Floyd C. Babcock; and 


A bill (H. R. No. 2017) for the relief of Lizzie Irons, sister of Lieu- 
tenant Joseph F. Irons, late of the First United States Artillery. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a resolu- 
tion suspending the sixteenth and seventeenth joint rules for the re- 
mainder of the session. f 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want to say that we have no sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth joint rules to suspend. 


THE HAWAIIAN TREATY. 


Mr. SARGENT. I call for the regular order. 

Aer PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is before the 
nate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 612) to carry into effect a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and His Majesty the King of the 
Hawaiian Islands, signed on the 30th day of January, 1875. 

Mr. NORWOOD. Mr. President, when the Senate 
Saturday night I was endeavoring to demonstrate that the aequisi- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands was not necessary to the military de- 
fense of the United States. 

Having said as much as I desire to say npon that head, I come now 
to consider the second point, which is whether we shall ever acquire 
the Hawaiian Islands under this treaty. There is no express provis- 
ion in the treaty for their acquisition. We will have no more rights 
in those islands than any other nation, except that we will have occu- 
pation of certain ports for the term of seven years, if this treaty should 
go into effect. There is an inhibition upon the King of those islands 
to lease any port in them, but there is no inhibition upon him to sell 
them, and the ion of them therefore can pass beyond the reach 
of the United States at any time when the King sees fit to sell them. 
But, sir, that is not the strong reason why I think we shall never ac- 

uire those islands. The advocates of this bill and of this treaty place 
the prospect of their acquisition upon the ground that depopulation 
is going on in the Islands, and they cite us to the statistics to show us 
that that depopulation has been continued at the rate of 2 cent. 
per annum, until the population now is about forty thousand natives. 
At the time those islands were discovered by Captain Cook, near a 
century ago, the population, according to his estimate, was about four 
hundred thousand, and that number has decreased to 10 per cent. 
Upon that fact is built the theory that this decrease will continue 
until the population will not be enough to snstain a government, and 
that they will naturally fall into the lap of the United States, because 
their inclination is toward this Government. 

I desire to ask the Senator from California and the Senator from 
Oregon if they have considered this proposition in the light of mathe- 
matics. We areto soqua these islands by the depletion of the popu- 
lation. There is no other theory upon which a hope is based that we 
shall ever be able to acquire them. Now I desire to know whether 
they have considered how long, in the first place, it will take that 
population to die out at the rate of decrease that has been going on 
according to the census reports. If my friends will take the trouble 
to make the calculation, they will find that before the 40,000 native 
population now upon the islands shall be reduced down tō 30,000, 
more than 14 years will have elapsed. That is calculating at a de- 
crease of 2 per cent. per annum, whereas the actual decrease is about 
11 per cent. But allowing 2 per cent. decrease, the native popula- 
tion upon the islands will not reach 30,000 within the period of four- 
teen years, which is donble the time of the continuance of this ran 

Now, then, if you will continue your calculations from 30,000 
down, spona there is no increase of foreign population mean- 
time, you will find that more than fifty years must oe before the 
population will be bronght down to a number that will not be self- 
sustaining, and before you reach a point of depopulation at which 
there can be reasonably entertained a hope by the American peo- 
ple that they can acquire these islands either by annexation or by 
the voluntary gift of the inhabitants. This fact is worthy of the 
consideration of the American people. We are endeavoring to acquire 
these islands for strategic purposes, not for culture, not for com- 
merce, except as they are a resting-point in the Pacific Ocean; and 
yet, according to this calculation we must wait and linger for fifty 
years before we can get them. 

But, Mr. President, the next question in order is, will those islands 
be gt gpg Will this decrease go on? Will the Leer Ba 
lation of the islands die ont? Upon that point it may be interesting 
to the Senate and to the country to consider the fact that the diseases 
which have produced the depopulation of the islands are diminish- 
ing. The sanitary system that has been adopted on the islands has 
decreased these diseases until we are told now that the native pop- 
ulation is diminishin ied slowly. 

But that is not all. That population will not diminish, because 
there is an element being introduced into the islands that is arrest- 
ing the debility that seems to pertain to the constitutions of the native 
inhabitants. The Chinese are taking possession of the Hawaiian 
Islands; they are rapidly increasing, and we know that there is not 
amore prolific race and probably a more healthy race, considering 
their sanitary system, on the face of the globe. The immense popu- 
lation of their kingdom shows that they are a prolific and a healthy 
people. Upon this point I beg to call the attention of the Senate to 
an authority that has been quoted on this floor, that has been used 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, and which commands con- 
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sideration and very high respect from the intelligence of the author 
and from the opportunities which he had for making his observations, 
because he visited all these Islands. On the question of whether 
there will be prec at ane let us hear what Mr. Nordhoff says in his 
work on Northern California, Oregon and the Sandwich Islands, on 
page 74: 

the forei, the Chinese are the most numerous, outnumbering all the other 
tous ‘nationalities — — Stopt the Americans. Chinese have been brought 
over as cooly laborers on the plantations... They readily intermarry with the 
native women — these unions are usually fruitful of healthy and bright children. 
It is said that the Chinese insist upon taking better care of their children than the 
native women, uninstracted, usually give them, and that therefore the Chinese half- 
caste families aro more thrifty than chose of the pure-blooded Hawaiians. 


So we see that there is being introduced into these islands a for- 
eign element, a poe industrious, healthy race, and that by the in- 
termarriage of that race with the natives of these islands there is be- 
ing produced, in the language of Mr. Nordhoff, “a fruitful and 
healthy progeny.” ‘ ? 

Now, sir, is it probable that, with an increase of the Chinese popu- 
lation in those islands, there will be a decrease of the native popula- 
tion from this timo forth? It is impossible, because all authorities 
concur in the statement that there is not a healthier climate on the 
face of the globe than that of the Hawaiian Islands, 

But, again, on page 76 Mr. Nordhoff says: 

In fact, they have died ont pretty 2 h thero is reason to believe that the 
mortality rate has largely decreased in the last three years 

I invite the attention of my friend from Oregon to this statement— 
and careful observers believe even that in the last year there has been an actual 
increase rather than a decrease in the native and halft-caste population. 

He then gives the following statistics: 

In 1832 the islands had a nlation of 130,315 souls; in 1836 there were but 
108.579 ; in 1840, only 84,165, of whom 1,962 were foreigners ; in 1850, 69,800, of whom 
3,216 were forei ; and in 1860, 62,959, of whom 4,194 were foreigners. The na- 
tive population has décreased over 60 per cent. in forty years. 

That is a decrease, as I stated a while ago, of less than 2 per cent. 
per annum. : 

In the same period the foreigners have increased very slowly, until there are 
now in all 5,366 foreigners and persons born here, but of foreign parentage, on the 


This authority shows two facts. The first is, that there is no de- 
crease going on in the native population on those islands, but that in 
the last year there has been an actual increase. But the other fact 
is much moré significant, and it is, that the Chinese and American 
population on the islands is increasing. You will observe from the 
authority I quoted that in 1840 there were only 1,962 foreigners: in 
1850 there were 3,216; in 1860, 4,194; and in 1874, when this book was 
written, there were over five thousand foreigners on the islands. 

But now, Mr. President, under what circumstances has this increase 
in po ulation taken place? Under what disadvantages has it oc- 
enrred ? With the exception of the salubrity of the climate and the 
fertility of the soil, there has not been a single advantage in favor of 
the increase of population. Labor is scarce and is unskilled. The 
rate of interest on money used for the production of rice and sugar 
is 12 per cent. per annum, and under all these disadvantages the pop- 
ulation has increased, and increased for agricultural pu 

As to the agricultural difficulties under which these islands have 
poa laboring for some time, I read from page 59 of Mr. Nordhoff’s 

But I am persnaded that, as there are planters now who are and con- 


tented and who make handsome returns even with the sngar duty against them, so, 
continue their 


a tem 
count for their failure. Wherever on ds 
own plantation, 3 it himself, and ont of debt, I found him making money, 
even with low prices for 
ably placed; not only 
| sage under judicious management which in 
a on the o 
an 


of has toa extent, carried on for years in the islands. 
ing ot angar i been, to a large t, ` 

Thus we see that the cultivation of sugar upon the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands is subject to the following embarrassments: First, a scarcity of 
labor; second, a high rate of interest; third, a high rate of freight 
to get their sugar; and, fourth, an exorbitant commission. The 
planter pays 5 per cent. to his home agent and 5 per cent. to his for- 
eign agent in the market where his produce is to be sold. Then if 
Oey. buy upon a credit, ther pay at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, 
and the interest at the end of three months is compounded against 
them; so that the production of sugar in those islands is weighed 
down by difficulties that do not exist in any other agricultural dis- 
trict of which I have ever read, and I invite the Senators from Ore- 
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m and California to cite a parallel. And yet, sir, with all these dif- 
culties, as I have said, not only is the foreign population of the isl- 
ands increasing, not only is the depopulation of the half-castes and 
natives diminishing, but the cultivation of sugar under all these em- 
barrassments is profitable. 

Mr. President, if under all theseembarrassments the sugar-planters 
of the Hawaiian Islands can A bir sugar with profit, what will be 
the case under the stimulus that will be given to that production by 
the passage of this bill? I have said that they are making a profit, 
and I propose upon that point to give the statistics : 

In 1860 the ed 1. 444,271 of sugar; in 1864, 10,414,441 in 
1868, 18,312, Simti and in ath, a1 700" —— piv repens 

And in 1875, without going thr: agh the other years, they exported 
25,082,182 pounds. So the export of sugar from those islands within 
ths Ma years has increased about 2,000 per cent. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NORWOOD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The Senator is mistaken in that. Isee it stated 
in the majority report of the House committee, which is, according 
to my understanding of the other figures and the whole information, 
that the Pacific States for the year ending June 30, 1875, im- 
ported 17,883,000 pounds. 

Mr. NORWOOD. That is correct, but the Senator has misappre- 
hended my point. Iam not speaking of what they exported to the 
United States; I am speaking of their total exports. 

Now, Mr. President, I pnt the question to the Senate, if that be so, 
what will be the increase of the production in these islands under the 
hot-bed process that this treaty bill will apply? Considering what 
they have accomplished withont the advantages which will accrue 
after this bill has passed, what limit can be placed to the production 
of these islands? There is but one limit, and that is the area of the 
islands, Within the seven years that this treaty will exist, with the 
thrift of our r people, with their mechanical arts, with their superior 
husbandry, with their enlarged industries, with a low rate of inter- 
est, I say that the limit of the production of sugar and rice upon the 
islands will only he found in the extent of territory upon which they 
can be cultivated. 

It is a noticeable fact that when this bill was under consideration 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations the minister who represents 
that foreign government at Washington was before the committec, 
and the main question that agitated the minds of the committee at 
that time was as to the capacity of those islands to produce sugar 
and rice. Upon that question there was no definite information, and 
the honorable minister who had lived in Honolulu for a quarter of a 
century, as he stated, was called upon not only by those who were 
re nting the opposite side before the committee but by members 
of the committee to give information as to the quantity of land on 
the islands that could be made available for the production of rice 
and sugar, and the noticeable fact that I have made reference to is 
that that minister was unable to come within 100,000 or even 200,000 
of the correct number of acres. He knew nothing upon the subject 
whatever. He was simply aknow-nothing. They ceuld get nothin 
out of him except that it would be a t advan to the Uni 
States that annexation should take place. And right here I would 
remark in passing that it is the most singular fact connected with 
any treaty that I have over heard of, that the king of the country 
who is seeking to negotiate the treaty should have a minister at the 
seat of the forei vernment urging the ə of a bill to carry 
the treaty into effect upon the ground that the ultimate result would 
be to destroy the Kingdom which he represents. 

It requires t credulity to come to the conclusion that King 
Kalakaua and his minister plenipotentiary—and, I might say, in some 

ts “extraordinary”—entertain the idea that the result of this 
treaty will be the destruction of his kingdom. On the contrary, they 
desire the enactment of this law and the enforcement of this treaty 
for their pecuniary advantage, and they will reap all the benefits and 
the United States will be the loser. 

9 755 this point I desire to read from the Commercial Relations of 
the United States and Foreign Nations, page 707, to show what these 

ple desire and are working for. The report that I now read from 
is authentic and official. 

What we lack are not land and quality of soil, but population and a free market 
to encourage immigration and Sroa * dna 

Do they expect that their islands will be so far depopulated that 
they will naturally fall into the hands of the Unit tates? Are 
they looking to that result? What they want is population and a 
free market. They do not lack land; they do not lack fertility of 
soil, but they do lack population and a free market, and the United 
States Government, with a liberality in the history of 
any Government, now proposes to give them exactly what they 
want. 

Mr. President, is it a reasonable hope on the part of the American 
people that when the population of these islands shall increase and 
they become wealthy and proud they will then propose to annex them- 
selves to the United States or that they will be willing to surrender 
their government? Does anybody suppose that King Kalakana after 
awhile will be wandering on those bald mountains, monarch of all he 
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surveys, without a subject and offering his crown and scepter to any- 
one that will accept itf No, sir; King Kalakaua has far more king- 
craft than the United States Government, He sees what his necessi- 
ties are and he sees exactly what are the 8 to be brought to 
bear in order to meet them. And with a market for his sugar 
and rice, with the abundance of land which he has to cultivate, with 
the fertility of that soil, he knows that population will flow in 1 8 
him and that it will not be long before the depopulation will be 
checked and the increase of population will be vast. 

But is there any likelihood that he would ever propose to be an- 
nexed to the United States? On that subject let me refer again to 
Mr. Nordhoff. Mr. Nordhoff considers the question as to whether 
there is any probability of this king surrendering his scepter; aud as 
to whether even his subjects will ever consent that it shall be done. 
He says there is no desire on the part of the inhabitants to be an- 
nexed to the United States; even the half-caste population and the 
Chinese in their poverty and squalor are unwilling to be annexed to 
the United States. But when we shall give them the means to have 
wealth, and an annual tribute of from half a million to a million and 
a half of dollars in duties, which they would otherwise pay, we will 
defeat the pu we have in view, and make it, by our own act, ut- 
2 impossible that we shall acquire these islands except by force 
of arms. 

Now I call attention to the fact that the estimated area of sugar- 
cane lands on these islands is 100,000 acres. There are thirty-two 
sugar plantations now under cultivation. Those thirty-two ta- 
tions embrace less than ten thousand acres. I make a liberal estimate; 
and those plantations produce now about twenty-five million pounds 
of sugar, to say nothing of the molasses. The Commercial Relations, 
which I hold in my hand, says: 

This is capable of sustaining a ion of at least half a million sou 
and of treducitig ore Siena bd nition aona of Cedi ted an million 
pounds of rice; an equal amount of manila and ramic-hewp, and other products. 

The product of an acre in those islands, we are told by several 
anthorities, on the average is two and one-half tons of sugar; that 
six tons of sugar can be raised, and in one instance upon seven acres 
of land fifty tons of sugar were raised. In this country an average 

of 12 75 per acre is one ton. 

Mr. WEST. That is a very liberal average. y 

Mr. NORWOOD. I put it in order to show that upon these islands 
they can produce two and a half times as much as we can on an 
average yield, and that when they bring their 100,000 acres of land 
into cultivation they will produce 400,000,000 tons of ny 

The next proposition is, suppose that we acquire these islands, what 
will they cost the United States? I have shown that even if the pop- 
nlation were so diminished that we can have the hope of acquiring 
the islands, it will take at years. At the beginning of this treaty 
we will surrender a half million of duties annually on rice and sugar, 
and it is but reasonable to assume that the increased production and 
consequent increased importation into the United States will soon 
swell our loss to between one and two millions annually. So that 
at the end of fifty years the cost to the Government of the United 
States wonld be between fifty and a hundred millions of dollars. Put- 
ting it at $1,000,000 a year, it is $50,000,000; putting it at $2,000,000 
a year, which would be a reasonable allowance upon the production 
of these islands, we should pay 8100, 000,000. 

Mr. DAVIS. While the Senator is on that point I should like to 
have him state what amount of revenue he thinks would be lost by 
the treaty. I did not hear the Senator's statement. 

Mr. NORWOOD. I will repeat, although I have stated it and so 
has the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. WEST. 


Mr. DAVIS. I heard the statement of the e from Louisiana, 


and I want to see whether the two statements agree. 

Mr. NORWOOD, The amount of revenue that is derived by the 
imports of the Hawaiian Islands is about half a million dollars. Am 
I correct? f 

Mr. WEST. Yes, sir. y 

Mr. NORWOOD, And the amount of trade, I will state, as I am now 
passing on that subject, that the United States Government has with 
those islands upon which we make a profit, I mean the trade, 
is about $800,000, so that we are now paying five-eighths of the 
amount of trade that we have for the privilege of this treaty, 

Mr. WEST. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. NORWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. WEST. I wish the Senator to allow me to contribute somewhat 
to the reply which the Senator from West Virginia desired in regard 
to the commerce that is to accrue to this country if this treaty is rati- 
fied. I read from an official presentation of this case as made by the 


commissioners of the Sandwich Islands as an inducement for the rati- 


fication of this treaty: 


The total value of articles imported into the Hawaiian Islands, included in the 
treaty of 1866, which are proposed to be admitted into the Hawaiian ports fres of 
duty, amounted to 81.003, 424. 86, of which $483,711.76 came from the United States, 
and $519,713.10 came from other countries; but under such a treaty— 

Meaning the treaty under consideration 
with its ad fa American prod if not al uld 
paaa bry oh a productions, most, 1, would come 

In other words, that we may expect to get most, if not all, of a trade 
of $500,000. 


Mr. NORWOOD. Mr. President, when I was interrupted by my 
friend from West Virginia I was showing that we are endangerin 
the interest of a helpless people. There are about a half million o 
colored people in the State of Georgia, and yet their aggregate wealth 
is only about $7,000,000, 1 

But, Mr. President, suppose we should acquire the islands, what 
will they be when we get them? Upon this the inconsistency 
of the ator from California strikes me as remarkable. He made 
a long and able argument here not long ce satisfy the Amerienn 
people that the importation of the cooly labor upon the Pacific coast 
and the immigration of Chinese should be stopped. ‘The Americans 
on the Pacific slope are driving the Chinese away. But where do we 
find them when they leave California? ‘Have they gone back to 
China? No, sir. They bave lodged just where we should naturally 
expect them to drift—upon the Hawaiian Islands—and lodged there 
because the production of sugar and the production of rice havo in- 
vio ape hat th be carried into eff 

ow, sup that the treaty be e- to effect, and suppose— 
which I pees believe will occur—that we shall acquire these N 
what do we get? Do we get American population? Do we get the 
thrifty and hardy sons of New England, or of the South, or the West? 
On the contrary, we shall acquire the native population of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and the cooly population that would be introduced 
there as laborers, and the half-breeds that will be produced by the 
intermarriage of these two classes of people; and who will be the 
capitalists, the people who will be the masters of the islands? They 
will be Americans, it is true; but their proportion to the vat et 
Servi g on those islands will not be as 1 to 50. The capital wil 
e carried there by them, the N will be reaped by them, and all 
the interests upon those islands will be owned by them; but the peo- 
ple will be but a cooly colony. 

The honorable Senator from California is very eager in his endeav- 
ors to have this bill ; but his endeavors are tending to the con- 
summation of a result which I dare say he does not desire. He does 
not want even by immigration any more Chinese in the United States. 
Ho certainly would not advocate the admission of a cooly colony as 
one of the United States; and yet we can acquire no benefits from 
it further than we have now in our commercial relations or had under 
the treaty existing before this treaty was negotiated, unless we do 
annex them to our Government. 

Mr. President, I have shown that the Government of the United 
States in an economical point of view would not be benefited by the 

of this bill. I have shown, I think, that the acquisition of 
these islands is of no very great importance to our Government in a 
military point of view. The Government of the United States, there- 
fore, I say is in no sense interested in this treaty. The people of the 
United States will not be benefited by it. On the contrary we are 
paying out a vast amount of revenue in ping after a shadow. 

But, sir, there are some who will be benefited by the passage of 
this bill, but the number is big small. They are a few capitalists 
who reside in Boston and New York and San Francisco. The class 
in Boston aud Wew York are those who own the sugar plantations 
upon the islands. I have the statistics here which I will quote. 
There are upon the islands in operation now thirty-two sugar planta- 
tious, and of that number twenty-five are owned by American citi- 
zens. There are in San Francisco a few sugar refiners who are in- 
stigating this treaty for their own advantage. 

ith the duty off, they can make a profit upon their sugars that 
cannot be thought of by the producers of sugar in the United States, 
and they can finally run the su that are uced in Louisiana 
and other points in the United States out of the market. This will 
appear by a very easy calculation. It is said by our friends that the 
sugar will never beyond the Pacific coast; that it will never 
reach the Atlantic coast. This is a mistake.. At the present time 
sugar, molasses, and rice are imported from the Hawaiian Islands 
info the Atlantic ports. In one notable instance a small shipment 
of molasses camearound the Cape, went to New York, thence to New 
Orleans, and was sold at a profit. Oversixty-seven thonsand pounds 
of rice within a short time were imported from those islands into the 
Atlantic ports. 

I mention these facts simply to show that the ee, that the 
rice and sugar from the Hawaiian Islands will never interfere with 
the rice and sugar produced on the Atlantic Coast is entirely without 
foundation. With a duty of two and one-half cents on rice and an 
average duty of about three cents upon maar and of five cents a gal- 
lon upon molasses, those articles have a y been imported and 
sold at a profit in our Atlantic ports. 

The sngar and rice planters in Hawaii and the refiners in Califor- 
nia will be benefited by this treaty. There are no other persons who 
are interested init. Are the people of California interested in this 
bill? If you will except the sugar refiners, they are not. And why 
do I sayso? The cost of transporting sugar from the Atlant'e States 
and California is about equal to the duty upon sugar imported into 
the United States, so that when the producer of sugar comes from 
Honolulu with his cargo to San Francisco and puts it upon the mar- 
ket for sale the only competition he will have will be the sugars that 
have been introduced from other countries subject to duty or 
that may be shipped from the Atlantic coast over the continent with 


the freight added, so that he will be enabled to command his own 
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price, which cannot be affected. except by the: price of other sugars 
with the duty or the freight added. - 

A word as to who will be injured by carrying this treaty into effect; 
and this is the saddest part of this question. There is a class of peo: 

le who will be injured by it, and that class I in part represent, e 
Benator from California hoped that this question would not be con- 
sidered in a sectional light. I do not pro to treat it in a sectional 
light at all; but I do propose to say a few words in reference to a 
class of people who live mainly in but one section of this country, 
which class of people are more interested in the defeat of this bill and 
the non-fulfillment of this treaty than all the United States besides, 
because upon the duty that now is imposed upon sugar and rice their 
livelihood depends, The production of rice in the South has gone on 
increasing, until its production from 1865 to 1875 has increased, in 
round numbers, from 11,000,000 pounds to 82,000,000 pounds? Why 
has that increase taken place? Simply because two and a half cents 
a pound duty was imposed upon rice, and but for that there is not a 
single rice plantation in the whole of the South that would not have 
been abandoned at the close of the war. Rice-planters have been 
here before the Committee on Foreign Relations, and on a former oc- 
casion before the Committee on Finance, and they have shown that 
their profits lie within the duty that is imposed on rice. The price 
of rice from eleven and a half cents in 1865 has fallen to five and a 
half cents. Take two and a half cents from five and a half cents and 

‘ou reduce the price of rice below the cost of production. It cannot 
e produced at three cents a pound. 

I hold in my hand a memorial that was laid before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. It is signed by delegations from South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Louisiana, and sets forth the merits of this ques- 
tion. I attention to these facts, that dependent upon the produc- 
tion of rice and sugar in South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, 
there are over two hundred and fifty thousand people, and of that 
number the whites are so small a proportion that they are not worth 
considering in the estimate. There is invested in the State of Loui- 
siana a total of $80,000,000 employed in producing sugar and rice. If 
this treaty is carried into effect, to put the question in the. simplest 
form to n all exaggeration, the interest of these people will be 
hazarded by the Government of the United States. I go further and 
say that we are not only periling the interests of those people, but I 
have shown you that the stimulus of those products in these islands 
will be such that those products will be brought in ied ee a with 
the sugar and rice produced in the United States, and will finally 
bear down the prices of those products until they will go below the 
cost of production; and when that occurs the cultivation of su, 
and rice in the United States must be abandoned. My honorable 
friend from Connecticut [Mr. Eaton] smiles at the idea of the pro- 
duction of rice and sugar in this country ever being abandoned. 

Mr. EATON. No; but that it should be abandoned owing to the 
production in the Sandwich Islands. 

Mr NORWOOD. If my honorable friend had done me the honor to 
listen to the statistics which I have given, showing how large an 
amount of rice and sugar can be produced in those islands, he would 
not smile. He would have observed that rice already has been im- 

rted into this country from those islands with a duty of two and a 

cents a pound on it and sold at a profit, and he would have ob- 
served that the production of sugar in those islands can be brought 
to such a point, as appears from the statistics of Mr, Pierce, who 
was the minister to Hawaii, that they can export conveniently 100,000,- 
000 pounds of sugar, 

I was king of the injury that would be sustained by the col- 
ored people of the South, supon to those who claim to have been 
humane to them that they s continue their humanity, to those 
who have been philanthropic to the colored people to continue their 

hilanthropy. They have in their wisdom made them citizens of the 
United States. They have taken them from a condition of mental 
darkness, that no other people on this continent has ever been under, 
and have placed them on a common platform with all other American 
citizens. I ask that those who have done this work shall continue in 
what they consider their good work; that they shall not now, after 
lifting these people up by one hand, strike them down with the other ; 
that thay shall not when they ask them for bread give them a stone; 
but that they shall continue to sustain them, to maintain them, and 
prevent them from retro, ing into barbarism. Suppose that capi- 
tal and labor within the Sonthern States should be divorced, and the 
interest of one should be adverse to the interest of the other, Then 
my honorable friend from Connecticut says there would be anarchy, 
and he is correct. It would be different from the condition of affairs 
in any other section of the Union, and why? Because the races are 
nearly equally divided; one is black and the other is white. The black 
isthe laborer and the white is the capitalist. To-day they are mutu- 
ally pinaes, but if to-morrow you should divide them aud say that 

a 


capi nd labor are no longer dependent upon each other in these 
States, that the white man bas no further interest in the black man 
than that dictated by humanity, you would organize anarchy; and 


you, Mr. President, [Mr. SPENCER in the chair,] know as well as Ido 
that such would be the result. There is no greater calamity that can 
befall a people than that capital and labor should be antagonized. 
When that day ball come the governments in ten States in this Union 
will return to their original elements, and you will have to reconstruct, 
and reconstruct when you will have adiscordant element that no power 
can control. You never can unite inclose bonds of sympathy two races 
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as diverse as the white and the black when yon separate their mutual 
interests. With the white race it is different; with the Mongolian 
race it might be different; but between those races which are the an- 
tipodes of the human family such can never be the result. Therefore 
I appeal to those who have been philanthropic to this race not now to 
turn their backs upon them. kind of humanity is that which 
will deny sustenance to this people? What kind of philanthropy is 
that which will now turn its back upon them and legislate for the 
heathens in the Pacific Ocean? What kind of statesmanship is that 
wach will sirike down 5 0 the great 8 ey ie of this 
country, rice and sugar, for the purpose of stimulating them in the 
far-off islands of the sea? ¥ £ 

I say that there is not only imminent danger of your destroying 
the rice and the interests of the South and turning loose three 
hundred thousand blacks to run as savages through the wilderness 
and of dadaing a rich anda fruitful tract of country which has 
hitherto bloo; and blossomed under cultivation by the black race 

by the white race. but that you will reduce that population 
to a condition of starvation; for when the white man of the South 
shall withdraw his helping hand from the black man, he will be help- 
less and will go back to a state of barbarism. . 

Mr. President, if it was only a conjecture and a reasonable conjec- 
ture made to the mind of this Senate that it would imperil the inter- 
est of this people, it should give them pause. This Hawaiian treaty 
is a matter of no great consideration. I have shown that but few 
poeple are interested in it. I have shown that the Government will 
ose revenue by it annually. I have shown that there is no prospect 
of ever acquiring those islands and if we should that it will be at the 
end of fifty years, long after all who are within the sound of my voice 
will be sleeping beneath the sod. I have shown that instead of ac- 
quiring them we are now . Be, ge foot a process by which we 
will make it impossible that we shall ever acquire them, because we 
are now building np a kingdom, that otherwise would perish. We 
are stimulating a kingdom, whereas, if we hold our hands off, the 
probability is that, unless immigration shall increase there without 
this stimulus, that population would gradually die away, and then 
they might make app ication to become a sister-republic instead of 
continuing as a kingdom. I have shown these things; and I say that 
the bare suggestion that we may destroy the interests of the black 
race should make us recede. What greater cruelty can be practiced 
by this Congress than to impose upon the ignorant colored men of 
this country? When I say impose upon them I do not mean hood- 
winking them, deceiving them, cheating them; but I mean that im- 
position which carries them to the earth beneath a weight which they 
cannot bear. Yet those who have set them upon their feet propose 
now to strike them to the earth again and put them in a far worse 
condition than they were in before. Then they had masters; those 
masters had an interest in them; they cared for them; they healed 
them when they were sick and ministered to their wants. They did 
it not only from interest, but humanity; but if you break the bond 
of interest that holds the white and the black together in the South, 
the end will be want first and destruction after to the blacks. 

Wisdom suggests that we should foster our own people rather than 
the heathen in the isles of the sea. 1 statesmanship looks 
first to home, and then looks abroad. Philanthropy can do no better 
work than to care for the heathen at its own door; and that political 
economy is the best which provides for the domestic general welfare. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 

A message from the President of the United States, by U. S. GRANT, 
jr., his Secretary, announced that the President on the 12th 
instant approved and signed the act (S. No. 1007) concerning the em- 
ployment of Indian scouts. 4 

hem also announced that the President had on this day ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

An act (8. No. 84) extending the time for the redemption of lands 
held by the United States under the several acts levying direct taxes, 
and for ro aro tink ‘i 

An act (S. No. 413) establishing the port of Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
as a port of appraisal ; 

An act (8. No. 852) for the relief of Elisha E. Rice; 

An act (S. No. 1021) allowing the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
the mails in their new iron steamships; and 

An act (S. No. 1036) to provide for the printing and distribution of 

50 8 of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the years 1874 and 


to 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A from the House of Representatives, by Mr, G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, aunounced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. No. 3478) making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year ending 
June 30, 1877, and for other purposes. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. WINDOM. I ask the Senator from California to yield to me to 
present a conference report. 
Mr. SARGENT. Certainly, if it does not displace the regular order. 
Mr. WINDOM. I present the report of the conference committee 
on the Indian appropriation bill. 
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Mr. EDMUNDS. There is no need to read it at this present mo- 
ment. Let it be read when we act upon it. 

The PRESIDENT pro . ih Does the Senator desire the present 
consideration of the report 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not wish it read at this moment, until we 
consider it, Ido not ask it to go over until to-morrow, but that it be 


laid aside for the present. 
The PRESID pro tempore. The report will lie on the table for 
the present. 


SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH JOINT RULES, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator from California to allow 
to be taken up, as a matter of courtesy to the House, a resolution the 
House has sent here 1 as they supposed, the sixteenth and 
seventeenth joint rules 

Mr. SARGENT. If it will not lead to debate. 

227 EDMUNDS. It should not lead to debate. If it does, we can 
it over. 
r. SARGENT. Iwill yield subject to a call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives: 

Resolved by the Hi Representatives, (the Senate concurring,) That the si: 
teenth and pti ag t rules be seca for the poset ope the nen: 

Mr. EDMUNDS. On that subject I offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the resolution of the House of tatives presented this day 
in the toewin words: “Resolved by the House ives, (the Senate con- 
curring,) That the sixteenth and seventeenth joint be ded for the re- 


force. 
; By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
ution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Vermont. j 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker pro tempore of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. No. 1594) making appropriations for the 
consular and diplomatic service of the Government for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1877, and for other purposes; and it was thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore. 

THE HAWAIIAN TREATY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. No. 612) to into effect a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and His Majesty the King of the 
Hawaiian Islands, signed on the 30th day of January, 1875. 

Mr. MORRILL. President, I should deem myself wanting in 
my duty if I consumed at this late hour any considerable time of the 
Senate in debating the question now under consideration; but I 
should consider myself more wanting if I were to allow the measure 
to pass in silence. The Senator from California seems to have taken 
the charge of this bill, and the Committee on Foreign Relations ap- 
pear to have abdicated all control over it. I regret that this seems 
to indicate that there is a greater local interest than general interest in 
the bill. It was argued by'the Senator from California that there was 
something of honorinvolved on the part of the Senate in passing the 
bill at the present time. I hold that the Senate is as independent of 
the Executive as it is of the House, and in this bill, where it was es- 
pecially provided in the treaty from which it originated or which was 
the cause of this bill, that the treaty should not go into operation until 
the laws necessary to carry it into effect should be by Congress, 
it isclear that the Senate transcend nothing beyond theirordinaty duty 
in giving this bill a thorough scrutiny, and may pass or reject it solely. 
I am quite ready to concede that a body that upon a treaty by 
a two-thirds majority is quite capable of passing the bill carrying it 
into effect by a majority; but so far as our powers or duties are con- 
cerned we are as free to upon the merits of this question now as 
we were originally; as as Adam when he left Paradise with all 
the world before him where to choose. 

I only desire to consider this question in relation to its national 
and political aspects for a moment, not in its local bearing, but to as- 
certain whether if is in harmony with American institutions or not. 
I say for one that it is wholly un-American, It is in conformity with 
the traditions of monarchy, and not in harmony with the idea of a 
republican form of government. Under monarchical forms of govern- 
ment it is true that the executive holds almost omnipotent power in 
relafion to treaties, and often in relation even to taxation; but not so 
under a republican form of government, and especially not so in rela- 
tion to this bill. Our Constitution provides that all revenue bills 
shall originate in the House of Representatives. Where did this 
bill really originate? Clearly it originated in the State Depart- 
ment, where the treaty was made, and not in the House of Represent- 
atives. It is therefore, in my judgment, not only a plain violation 
of the spirit of the Constitution, but it is of the most vicious char- 
acter; for if the Executive and the Senate may interfere and make a 
treaty with so van ee a kingdom as the Hawaiian Islands, we 
may make it with all other powers. If we may make it with Hawaii 


in relation to sugar and rice, why not with Norway in relation to iron, 


or with Switzerland or Italy in relation to silks? There is no sto 


ping-place when you once enter upon this policy ; therefore I say it 
is a policy clearly un-American and anti-republican. 

Then, in addition to that view, when we.come to look at its finan- 
cial aspect, in its effects upon the country, taking a broad view of it, 
Thold that it is clearly our duty not to do anything that would greatly 
injure the sugar-producing interests of this country. It is an article 
‘that we consume so very largely and which we pay for mainly in coin 
to other countries, that by every possible means we ought to encour- 
age the growth of both the cane sugar and of beet sugar; but this 
is a measure which is calculated to act disastrously upon both of those 
interests. It may be asked how, I assert that the effect will be 15 
cisely the same that it would be if the same amount of sugar should be 
smuggled free of duty into the country. What would be the effect 
of smuggling 25,000,000 pounds of sugar into this country? We 
all know that it would operate to the great injury of all those who 
are en in the business of importing sugar into this country. 
Take the port of Portland; and I am sorry not to see my friend, the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HAMLIN] in his seat. The port of Portland, 
Maine, has been built up by the molasses and sugar trade of the West 
India Islands, and its present p ty largely depends upon that 
interest. How will his constitaents like it to have that interest seri- 
ously embarrassed, as it will be, by this measure? We know that at 
the present time Cuba has raised or is about to raise her export duties 
upon sugar. Of course that increases the profits upon the importa- 
tion of Hawaiian ugar, and if it operates upon the interests of su 
importers on the Atlantic coast as the large frauds in the smugg 
of silks a year or two since operated in New York, it will confuse an 
destroy the profits of the whole year’s business. While I am disposed 
to hold treason as a great crime, yet I am the last man who would 
strike down the national interests of oursouthern brethren—prosperity 
makes good citizens—and I regard this as a measure affecting great 
and vital interests of the South. Instead of doing anything to dis- 
courage the growth of sugar and of rice in the Southern States we 
onght by every possible means with any, even ordinary, statesman- 
2 to increase the products, both as a profit to that community 
and to prevent the large annnal exportation of coin for the payment 
of our imports of foreign sugar and rice. 

This measure will not be likely to operate much to the benefit, as 
my friend from California thinks, of California. The cost of sugar to 
consumers will be diminished but very little. There are but a small 
number there engaged in sugar refineries, and they are the only class 
of people who will be largely benefited by it. If they have not al- 
ready made bargains with the sugar producers of Hawaii by which 
they are to share some portions of the profits which will be derived 
from the entrance of the su free of duty, their profits will not be 


very large, and in the end the Hawaiian sugars will risein grade and 
no longer need much refining. There are none of the plantations 
which are owned by Hawaiians. They are all owned by Americans 


and other foreigners. If this was to benefit the people of Hawaii we 
might look upon it with more tolerance, but the people of Hawaii are 
unwilling to r; they love idleness and dissipation, and they have 
already by the action of their Legislative Assembly sent out tsin 


order to obtain Chinese cooly laborers to supply their expected wants. 
I find in a Hawaiian paper which is upon my desk that they appro- 
to send to China for Chinese 


2 in the Legislative Assembly $5, 
aborers, and the act of the agent was criticised in their legislative 
halls because instead of going to China for these coolies he went to 
San Francisco, and obtained four hundred of them. This shows how 
little interest the people of Hawaii have in this matter. 

When this treaty was under consideration it was represented that 
it would cost the Government of the United States in its Treasury De- 
partment but $370,000. I want to show that, basing the estimate 
upon the returns of last year, ending December 31, 1875, the loss would 
have been $530,000, For the last four months the loss would have been 
$200,090.04, and showing that even for the present year it will be over 
$600,000. There is no one who is acquainted at all with the facts who 
does not estimate that this product will not only be largely increased, 
but whatever they have heretofore sent to other countries or con- 
sumed themselves will be at once sent here; because instead of con- 
suming their own sugar they will import su from abroad in order 
to obtain the profit of duties that are relinquished upon whatever 
they may send here, where they will obtain the same prices received 
on qoy ped sugars. 

In addition, no one can soberly-deny bat what the amount of the 
sugar products and rice products in Hawaii may be largely increased. 
Unquestionably they can be very largely increased, at least to four 
times their present amount, which would amount to something like 
a loss of two million and a half dollars of revenue annually. -We 
are to pay this to a sugar-producing country where our trade is now 
in a more healthy state than with any other 3 coun- 

in the world. It is a little singular that in selecting this country 
with which to make a reciprocity treaty in relation to we 
should have selected the very place in all the world where our trade 
is in a healthy condition. Instead of going to some other country to 
which we export but a small amount in comparison with the amount 
of our importations, we go to Hawaii, where the only balance that we 
really paid last year in coin was $40,000 of-silver. 

It seems to me very extraordinary that this should have been done. 
We are not to gain anything in trade with Hawaii, as we already 
nearly monopolize it. The only increase of their population in con- 
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sequence of this treaty will be the increase of the cooly population 
which does not and cannot, as is quite notorions, consume any 
amount of our manufactares. The amount of gain that we are to 
have in this affair is the relinquishment of only about thirty or forty 
thousand dollars of Hawaiian duties now levied upon the rican 
manufacturers.. If there is any member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations here I should like to ask him what is the Hawaiian duty 
upon lumber, I think it is a matter that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations ought to know and probably do know something about. 

Mr. SARGENT. Ten percent. ad ralorem. 

Mr. MORRILL. I think it is not that. I know that a very con- 
siderable amount of our exportations are now free, and there is but 
10 per cent. levied upon anything that I am aware of. They must 
have provisions, breadstuffs, and meat, and they must also have lum- 
ber. I do not know what the amount of duty upon lumber is, but 
that is one of the largest items that is in the trade, For this petty 
sum that they are to relinquish, thirty or forty thousand dollars, we 
are to relinquish somewhere about $600,000 this year, and more here- 
after, increasing year after year until the 8 of the treaty. 

I consider this one of the worst possible bargains that ever was 
presented to the American Senate. Usually it has been claimed that 
the Americans in diplomacy have been the equals of other nations; 
but here we allow ourselves, by long importunity touching a measure 
that has been pending and pushed for ten years, at last to be cheated 
more than 10 or 20 to 1 in a matter of dollars and cents, and much 
more than that as a question of national economy. In relation to 
these poor people out there, E see an account in this paper, already 
referred to, as to their legislature, composed of nobles and representa- 
tives. This paper says: 

A month has e since the Assemb] and the policy of the governmen: 
as it may be pach sony hoe the ‘budget—tho 985 . that has po 
from the —may be summed up in these words: “More Chinese,” In- 
creased expenditures and increased debt.“ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What paper is that? 

Mr. MORRILL. It is The Pacific Commercial Advertiser, published 
at Honoluln, Hawaii, under date of June 3,1876. Then again, I find 
in looking over it, several matters of interest: 

Daring the discussion upon the resolution, 4s is usual in the assembly 

That is, upon the discussion of the vote of the want of confidence 
in the ministry, I believe— 

SS ne 
treaty, some wor no e vi u - 
planters, and others who were already rie. Pan on n 

I think they were pretty sensible. Then there was a discussion in 
relation to the consideration of the treaty, and a claim that it should 
be sent to them to pass judgment upon it; but the ministry would 
not allow it, but claimed they had th whole power, almost as much 
as my friend from California who thinks we should ratify this law 
and vote for it at once because the treaty has been negotiated. 

On Thursday, Mr. Preston offered the followi 
mittee be appointed to inquire into and ascertain upon what terms L. Aseu was 
sent to China by the government to obtain immigrants and why he is returning 
from San Francisco with Chinese, and upon what terms and conditions these 
Chinese were taken on board the vessel chartered, and on what terms they are to 
be landed here," &c. 


So that it appears the negotiation of this treaty is to make the busi- 
ness of importing Chinese into Honolulu a lively affair, and that, I 
suppose, would not be very disagreeable to my friend, the Senator from 
California, who uttered one of the most vehement philippics against 
the importation of such B 787755 into San Francisco that I remember 
ever to have heard. Still the Senator it is fair to presume is in favor 
of having this sort of population increased there, and in the end we 
are to take the island under our flag with its population and what- 
ever incumbrances may exist, 

Mr. President, I do not feel authorized to consume any great ! 
of time on this subject; but, as I feel that this treaty is destin 
be terminated at the very earliest opportunity that the Congress can 
lay hands upon it aud with more rity even than was the reci- 
procity treaty with Canada terminated, I desire to prevent, as much 
as possible, some of the mischiefs likely to arise in eo nence of 
insufficient Jaws upon the statute-books to punish fraud in relation 
to any importations from Hawaii not entitled to the benefits of this 
reciprocity tariff. It is obvious that there will be a very large temp- 
tation to fraud when they send their sugar here, not worth perhaps 
but a little more than the amount of the duty imposed upon it and 
they will be likely to send what are not strictly the products of 
Hawaii. We have no rules or regulations now which would author- 
ize our consuls there to ascertain about that fact and to punish any 
attempt that might be made . take East India sugars 
and send them here for the products of Hawaii. I merely desire to 
offer an amendment to the bill that shall remedy this defect. Other- 
wise yon leave the door open to the introduction of any amount of 
rice and sugar in a frandulent way, for you cannot distinguish the 
different kinds of rice, whether one is the product of Hawaii or the 
product of China, nor can Hawaiian sugar be distinguished from that 
of India. It need not be said,as it may be by some who are very 
zealous for the sudden and instant passage of this bill, that the 
House of Representatives will not be willing to pass an amendment 
that shall bar out this oppataniy for fraud. I therefore ask the 
candid judgment of the Senate upon an amendment which I shall 
propose and which Senators, if they will examine the subject, will 


to 


resolution: That a select com- 


find is indispensable, if they would prevent these frauds. We have 
now a law, section 1737 of the Revised Statutes: 


commercial agent, or vice commercial agent falsely 


ul, vice-consul, 
certifies that pro y belon: to foreigners is property belong- 
ing to tiene of the United Slates he shall be punishable by 3 ſor oe 
more than three years and by a fine of not more than $10,000. 

I want to im a fine ; that, if he shall certify that any sugar or 
rice is the product of Hawaii when it is not, there shall be a law to 
punish the offense. I will say to Senators that while the Secretary 
of the Treasury has power to issue rules and regulations, he has no 

wer to punish fora violation of such rules and regulations. There- 

re while I know that my friend from California will be impatient 
at the slightest reference to any amendment, though it is merely to 
prevent a large amount of frauds, yet I do insist that in point of even 
decent legislation such an amendment is indispensable and will not 
in the least hazard the of the bill. I present the following 
amendments and ask that they be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont proposes 
amendments, which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 22, after the word “force,” it is moved 
to insert “subject, however, to be suspended whenever the conditions 
and stipulations contained in articles 2 and 4 of said convention shall 
= - faithfully observed by His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian 

ands. 

Mr. MORRILL, That is in accordance with the usual practice un- 
der such treaties, and there is no provision by which this treaty ean 
be terminated short of waiting until Congress should convene, pro- 
vided the Hawaiian government should at any time fail to execute 
it according to its terms. I wish to leave power in the Executive to 
terminate this treaty if they shall so fail at any time. That is one 
amendment. There are others. Let them be read. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. There are three reasons in way of objection to 
the amendment, either of which in my opinion is fatal to it or sufti- 
cient to show that the amendment itself is unnecessary. The first is 
that the Hawaiian government, if this treaty be at all favorable to the 
people of that country, and especially if it be favorable to that 
ple in any de proportionate to the representations made by Sen- 
ators upon this floor who oppose the bill, will prevent by their own 
poliey and their own conduct any fraudulent practices in their ous- 
tom-houses. That first reason is connected with the second, which 


is—— : zi 

Mr. MORRILL. Let the other amendments be read. You have 

only heard part of them. 2 
r. BOUTWELL, I thought I had heard the whole. 
Mr. MORRILL. No, 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Then it is worse, probably, than I supposed. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is also proposed to insert as additional sec- 
tions the following: 

Sec. 2. That the of the Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized from 
time to time to make and prescribe, in addition torequirements for the verification 
of invoices under existing Jaws, such rules and 8 and conditions relative 
to the evidence, which shall include the declaration under oath of the owner, ship- 
per, or manufacturer, and the certificate of the consul, vice-consul, commercial 
agent, mercial ageut, that any articles of merchandise proposed to be 
exported from the Hawaiian Islands and to be admitted into the ports of the United 
States of America free of duty under the first article of the convention aforesaid 
are the growth and produco or manufacture of the Hawaiian Islands, as may be 


for the protection of the revenue and in conformity to article 3 of the 
afo convention. 


Sec. 3. That if any consul, vice-consul, commercial agent, or vice-commercial 
agent shall falsely and knowingly certify that any merchandise about to be ex- 
ported from any port of the Ha Islands to any portof the United States is of 
1 . the Hawaiian Islands, he shall on con- 
vio thereof in any court of competent jurisdiction forfeit and pay a fine of not 

at thediscretion of the . any term 
years. 


exceeding $10,000, 
not —— — three 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Mr. President, those supplementary clauses 
seem to relate to the main proposition which is first stated in the 
amendment, and would not therefore change the views which I en- 
tertain concerning the proposition itself. 

First, then, it is not „because the Hawaiian government 
has a reason for fulfilling the treaty in its precise intent, which is 
strong in proportion to the advantages which the people of that coun- 
try are to derive from the treaty; and just as strong as is the opinion 
or the representation of the Senator from Vermont or his associates 
who oppose this treaty that it is advantageous to the people of 
Hawaii, just in that proportion is the strength of our security that 
they will maintain inviolate the treaty in this particular. 

Mr, MORRILL. If the Senator will excuse me, I have not repre- 
sented that this was going to be any advantage to the people of 
waii, but only to the planters. I think it will not be of any advan- 


to the le. 
Te BOUTWELL. I will ask the Senator by what process he su 
poses this treaty has been attained on the part of Hawaii; that is, 
what influences in the islands have induced the Government to assent 
to the treaty? 

Mr. MORRILL. I would rather not discuss the influences that 
have brought about this treaty. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Then I will assume one of two influences, 
either derived from the people of whom we speak on the one hand 
who as is said by the Senator from Vermont are not to derive soy ad 
van from this treaty, and therefore it follows that they had no 
power in making the treaty and will have no interest in keeping it, 
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and hence will have no capacity to annul it. But if there are people 
in the Hawaiian Islands who are interested in this treaty, the proba- 
bility is that they had some agency in the process on the part of the 
Hawaiian government by which it was secured, and the influence of 
that body of people in the Hawaiian Islands will remain and their 
influence will be exerted to secure the faithful performance of the 
stipulations contained in the treaty, and they will exert themselves 
25 that direction just in proportion to the advantages they deri ve 
rom jt. 

Further, the amendment is entirely unnecessary from the circum- 
stance that it proposes that when the Hawaiian government violates 
the treaty the treaty shall be abrogated. We do not need legislation 
to secure that. By the well-understood and uniformly practiced law 
of nations, whenever a treaty is violated on the part of one of the 
contracting parties the other contracting y has a right to annul 
the treaty; and therefore we do not need to legislate, because we 
have better security than legislation can furnish. If the treaty is not 
euc kept w the Hawaiian government, we shall hàve the right 
in good faith and according to the law of nations to annul it. 

Mr. SARGENT. Will the Senator allow me a moment to call his 
attention to the fact that the bill whieh is pending is an exact copy 
of the Jaw fonnd in volume 10 of the Statutes at Large to give effect 
to the reciprocity treaty with Canada, where the subject was articles 
which were the growth or produce of Canada, New Branswick, Nova 
Scotia, &. We have followed the exact precedent. In regard to 
the penalties, the other portion of the amendment, section 5442 of 
the Revised Statutes provides: 

Every consul, vice-consul, commercial agent, or vice-commercial et who 
knowingly and falsely certifies to any invoice or other papers to which his certifi- 


cate is by Jaw authorized or required, shall be panished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 and by imprisonment for a term not more than three years. 


It applies to this; it applies to everything. 

Mr. BOUTWELL, But I beg to say to my honorable friend from 
California that a reference to the proceedings of Congress in regard 

_to the reciprocity treaty with Canada would be the most unwelcome 
precedent for my friend from Vermont that could be offered. 

Mr. SARGENT. That I am aware of. A 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I imagine that his chief reason for objecting to 
this treaty is the apprehension he entertains that it may be a prece- 
dent at some future time for another reciprocity treaty with Canada 
or some other country on some side of our own territory. 

But the third reason is that the amendment is for the time being 
fatal to the bill. We know perfectly well that at this si of the 
session to adopt an amendment to this bill and send it to the House 
is to dispose of it for this session of Congress. 

I do not claim that because this Senate by a two-thirds majority 
has ratified a treaty it is bound to pass such laws as are necessary 
for the execution of the treaty; but I do suy that having ratified a 
treaty by a two-thirds majority, and the facts remaining substan- 
tially as they were when the treaty was ratified, this Senate cannot 
take a different position or fail to carry into effect its own treaty rati- 
fied after debate and due consideration. If there were new facts, if 
there was any disclosure of auy improper proceedings concerning the 
negotiation or the ratification of the treaty, if in any sense it was calcu- 
lated to produce results different from those anticipated at the time the 
treaty was negotiated, then the Senate might take advantage of its 
“sober second thought,” supported by new facts and new information. 
But in this case nothing has occurred, and nothing, I may say, has 
been stated on the floor of the Senate in the debate upon this bill 
that was not stated substantially, and I think ind with more 
elaboration and detail when the treaty itself was under considertion. 

I accept this treaty and the consequences of this treaty not on ac- 
count of the mere advantage one way or the other of the slight trade 
that is going on between these islands and the United States, and if the 
losses of revenue were twice what they are shown to be it would not 
disturb me in my opinion that as a measure of public policy this is 
one of the best opportunities the country has had for the enlarge- 
ment of its trade and the advancement of its commercial influence in 
the Pacific and toward the great nations that lie upon the other side 
of the Pacific Ocean. If there be any reason which can be assigned 
that has substance in it as tending to show the cause of our present 
financial difficulties, the depression of trade, the loss of work, it is 
that as a great producing country, with immense intellectual re- 
sources applied to inventions aud improvements, we have advanced 
in production beyoud the capacity of the markets we command; and 
the couutry will, I believe, enter upon a new career in this respect 
looking to the hundreds of millions of people in China and Japan 
who are not onr equals in the capacity to produce, but who still have 
the means of purchasing and consuming vast quantities of the pro- 
ducts of the labor of our people and of our machinery. Now this is 
one step in the right direction. It is not a very long step, but it is 
half way toward the four or five hundred million people on the other 
side of the Pacific Ocean. 

Another reason to my mind is that while we do not desire, and 
certainly for one I do not design, to annex these islands to the 
United States, I still desire to see them in such a condition that 
when the ruling class in that country shall disappear there shall be 
established in the place of the present government a republican 
Government under the control of Americans and animated by the 
ideas of Americans; and if we thrust these people away they must 
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now seek aid and protection somewhere else. If we reject this treaty 
we transfer these islands either to France or to Great Britain, and we 
diminish our markets, we diminish our political power, we limit the 
influence of our institutions, we cireumscribe American ideas, we 
retard the progress of American civilization in its advance westward. 
Any one of these considerations is worth more to the people of this 
country than the one-half million or more dollars that you say will 
be lost by this 88 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the Senate lay aside the pending 
order informally that we can take up the concurrent resolution for 


ay Fey: 

r. SARGENT. I understand we can have a vote on this proposi- 
tion in a very short time. I believe there is only one other speech 
to be made. I make this suggestion to the Senate: that by going on 
withont taking a recess we can adjourn the Senate by midnight. If 
we waste time in the discussion of the order of business we cannot 
do it. Now let us run on smoothly, and I have no doubt we can ad- 
journ by that time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK I have been waiting patiently nearly all day. 
ibe no disposition to interfere with the passage of the bill of the 

nator. 

Mr. SARGENT. I understand that; I make the suggestion in per- 
fect good faith. I think we can adjourn to-night. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If we take up the resolution of adjournment 
and fix a time—— 

Mr. SARGENT. That very thing may prevent our adjournment, 
because things may arise and Senators do not like to talk agains ttime, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the time was fixed it poor a could be 
changed if a change should be found necessary. 

Mr. SARGENT. I insist on the regular order. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suppose the regular order is my motion. 

Mr. LOGAN. iusist on the regular order. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is my motion. I should like to test the 
sense of the Senate. Ideel as unwilling to interfere with this bill as 
any one 

Mr. SARGENT. We can get this out of the way in twenty min- 
utes, I hope. 

Mr. MORTON. I suggest to the Senator to let the vote be taken on 
the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the vote can bo taken, I shall not interpose. 

Mr. SARGENT. I understand that one Senator wishes to state 
his views merely, not occupying much time. Then I believe we can 
have a vote. I hope the Senator will withdraw his motion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I withdraw it for the present. 

Mr. LOGAN, Mr. President, I desire to detain the Senate but a 
very few moments in reference to this question. I look npon the 
measure as one of very t importance to this country, and I differ 
with the views of certain Senators whose idéas seem to be in refer- 
ence to a question of this kind merely dollars and cents. I fear that 
our statesmanship of to-day 1 to all of us differs very ma- 
terially from what American statesmanship was in times gone by. It 
was once considered good statesmanship to look somewhat to the 
future and the great development of this country and at that which 
would aid in its development and advancement; but nowadays it 
seems to be statesmanship whenever a question arises to take out a 

encil or a pen and cipher np how many five-cent pieces the United 
Btates of America will lose at the present time if some measure shall 
be enacted into a law. 

The idea that this proposition should be ciphered and figured on in 
reference to dollars and cents, when the amount is a mere bagatelle 
at best, is something that strikes me as unsound in statesmanship. 
My friend from Georgia, [ Mr. e, who has great sympathy 
for the laboring people of Georgia, the colored people—and I admire 
his sympathy for them—is very mach alarmed, if this bill should 

ass, for fear that some poor colored man will not be employed to 
5 a day’s labor in the cultivation of rice. Therefore he says this 
bill is inhumanity itself, because it destroys the labor of those peo- 
plein the Sonth that are now engaged in rice cultivation. It was 
very amusing tome. I do not know how it affected other Senators. 
The idea that the rice landed from the Hawaiian Islands in San 
Francisco, or on the coast of California, shoald have an effect on rice- 
raising in Georgia, taking into consideration tho great distance of 
travel, the manner of transportation, and all the items that mast be 
taken into view, does strike me as something very extravagant. It 
would have just about the same effect upon rice production in Georgia, 
orin any other State, that the tariff on a hand-saw would have on the 
price of pigs in Illinois; just about the same, 

So it is with my friend from Vermont, [Mr. MOoRRILL.] He is ter- 
ribly alarmed too for fear the importation of a few hogsheads of sugar 
from the Hawaiian Islands will affect the sugar crop or the price of 
sugar in Louisiana or some other southern district of country—Texas, 
orsomewhere else. Now, when we discover that the amount of duties 
on all the articles received in our Pacific ports from Hawaii is about 
$300,000, how is that small amount of importation of sugar to affect 
Lonisiana and affect Texas and affect the sugar-prodacing portion of 
the country? That is an argument of course on a certain line, but it 
is an argument in a narrow groove, one of the most narrow grooves 
that any man’s mind can possibly act in. What possible effect conid 
the importation of this small amount have upon the sugar produc- 
tion of our country? Ido not want to get into it; it is too small a 
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business. I do not wish to take ont my pencil and count the five- 
cent pieces that en be accumulated in fature ages by continuing 
these duties. I will say to my friend from Vermont, who represents 
an agricultural people, that the effect upon his constituents of the 
taking off the tariff on sugar landed from the Hawaiian Islands on 
the coast of California will be just about the same that the tariff on 
wool would have on the price of tobacco. If any man can calculate 
that, that is about the influence it would have, and that is about the 
value of the arguments that have been made in reference to this 
proposition. 

t is the proposition? The proposition to my mind is some- 
thing of more magnitude than this. It is a proposition having at 
least dness in it so far as the future is concerned. It strikes 
my mind the same as a question of this kind would if the Senator 
from Georgia or the Senator from Vermont were in command of 
an army to-day moving on an enemy and they were approaching 
close to one another and they found a stream of water and but one 
stream to furnish the soldiers with water; the question would arise 
which one should get 8 of that stream first, and there the 
fight would occur, as all men know who are conversant with these 
things. The question then for the benefit of the army is the ques- 
tion of that water, the one that gets possession first. So when 
armies opposed to each other find a hill in advance, either one, two, 
or three miles, of the valleys where they are they naturally seek pos- 
session of that hill as an outpost, to which the army can be moved 
for defensive purposes, That is one of the rules we always find closely 
adhered to when we are moving in matters of that kind. So it is be- 
tween the governments of France, England, and the United States. 
These islands in the North Pacific are the outposts of the western coast 
of the United States of America; and in time of war they are like 
the hill or the stream of water that I have described to the United 
States of America, and there the battle would occur for the possession 
of the islands as a coaling station, and every man who has thought 
on this question knows it to be a fact, Then, the man who looks at 
this matter, not as to the effect on this country in the future, but as 
to the number of five-cent pieces we may lose or might lose by our 
action, is looking at it as I said in a very narrow ve. 

Mr. WEST. Will the Senator yield to me to ask him a question? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. s 

Mr. WEST. How will the ratification of this treaty contribute to 
the military ession or the naval possession of these islands ? 

Mr. LOGAN. I will answer the Senator as best I can. It will con- 
tribute to it in this particular and in this way: If we do not ratify 
the treaty and pass a law carrying out the existing stipulations of 
the treaty, and by that means have the friendly relations existing 
between that government and ours that would naturally give us that 
right, and would naturally cause it, like the ripe apple on the tree, to 
fall into the hands of the one who firstshakes the tree, we are prevented 
from finally getting ion of that whichis desirable to thiscountry. 
If we strike this down and allow other nations to take the position 
we have now a chance to get by commercial treaties of the same char- 
acter, they would cause these people to desire friendly relations 
with them more than with us, and they would affiliate with them and 
not affiliate with us, If affiliation and sympathy and feeling exist 
between the two governments, that . will in time to come 
give us possession of the islands which are desirable to us at this or 
at any other time, That is my answer. 

Mr. WEST. As the Senator has kindly answered that question to 
his satisfaction, will he tell me how the Government of the United 
States by ratifying this treaty can hold these islands against a strug- 
gle with Great Britain, without fortifications and defenses; and must 
we not necessarily after consummating this treaty so fortify these 
islands that we may make a stronghold there? 

Mr. LOGAN. That is a question that the Senator himself knows 
has nothing on earth to do with the passage of this bill. 

Mr. WEST. That may be, but I should like to have the Senator's 
answer to it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; I will give the Senator this answer: It 
would not necessarily at all require us to fortify the islands. Our 
friendly relations are a fortification in our favor to a certain extent 
and give us the right of occupancy in a time when we might be in 
danger, It is the fortification of good-will toward this Government 
which is as strong a fortification as that that may be made by mili- 
tary science, and the only kind of a fortification that exists between 
governments having friendly relations is the fortification of good-will, 
of kindly relations between the two. That is all the kind of fortifi- 
cations that can exist between governments, That is my answer to 
ot question, and if the Senator has another I will try to answer 

at. 

It does seem to me that my friend from Vermont and my friend 
from Georgia are trying to demonstrate the necessity in this country 
of adopting the Chinese-wall system, haying no relations whatever 
with any other nations of the earth; walling yourselyes in until the 
time of peril comes and then the walls must fall; walling yourselves 
in from that which every man by looking on the map can see is of 
vast importance to us now and will be in the future. Without going 
over the history of the recent war we find that vast importance was 
attached to these islands at that time, and certainly it is not expected 
that they will not be of the same 3 in future years if the 
game state of things should exist, aud the same state of things may 
exist that did at tliat time. 


Now, sir, my theory in reference to these islands and all other con- 
tiguous islands to the United States of America dotted around our 
coasts fhat stand as an outpost, that stand merely as the little com- 
pany of advance guard that you send ont in front of an army to look- 
out and spy out the enémy, is that we onrselves in times gone by have 
not looked as well to our interest as we should have done. If we had, 
the outposts surrounding us to-day would have been in the possession 
of the Government of the United States, and with these outposts in 
our 33 this Government might defy the combined power of 
all the nations of the earth. When 1 say “outposts” I mean all those 
outposts which approach our borders either east or west. [am for 
that kind of statesmanship that does look to the future and that does 
not wait until the time comes when we are called upon unprepared 
to make that exertion which the nation cannot without great prepa- 
ration make. We have had some experience in reference to prepara- 
tions that are necessary to be made when a surprise comes upon us, 
and the tale is told in the annals of this country in the last few years, 
in the annals in reference to its blood, in reference to its failures, in 
reference to its successes, in reference to its expenditures. The tale 
is amply unfolded there, giving warning to us that the necessity exists 
at 15 times to be ready for that which cometh at the hour we know 
not o 

Mr. WEST. Mr. President, the concluding remarks that have just 
been submitted by the Senator from Illinois meet my sanction; there 
is no difference of opinion between us on that subject; but I contend 
in furtherance of that very idea, that the step that you are now about to 
take will defeat it virtually and positively; that you are about to so 
subsidize these islands as to actually remove them beyond your do- 
main or your possible occupation or ownership of them at a future 
and a proper time. 

The Senator said in response to a question that I put to him a while 

o that this treaty would so Americanize these islands and so con- 
tribute to our influence upon the spot that it would be an easy mat- 
ter at all times to maintain friendly relations and profit by them. 
Does he know what the history of our relations with the islands is at 
the present time? Does he know that to-day they are as much Amer- 
icanized as if the American flag flew over the islands? If he does 
not, here is the only authentic history we have on the subject, and I 


will read it to him. 
Mr. LOGAN. Ihave read it. You will not add to my information 
by reading it, 


Mr. WEST. It is very difficult ever to give the Senator from Jlli- 
nois any information; but perhaps it may benefit some others. Mr. 
Nordhoff says: 

Itis plain thatthe island tradeis so largely in our hands that no other nation can 
be said to dispute it with us. If our flag flew over Honolulu we could hardly ex- 
pect to have a more complete monopoly of Hawaiian commerce than we already 
enjoy. Moreover, almost all the sugar plantations, the most productive and valu- 
able property on the islands, are owned by Americana, aud the same is true of the 
greater number of stock farms. 

Onr political eine grease! on the islands is as complete as the commercial. In 
the present cabinet all the ministers except one are Americans, 

I submit what possible advantage do you gain, what possible ad- 
vance do you make toward the possession of these islands by subsi- 
dizing them for the period of seven years. I repeat again, does it plant 
one gun, does it raise any fortification, or contribute in any way to 
our military or forcible maintenance of the islands against any 
European power? Does not the Senator know that immediately 
upon the outbreak of hostilities between this country and Great 
Britain, to use his own figure of speech, that would be “the very 
stream of water,” that would be the very vantage-ground which 
would be sought to be occupied by both countries? If we want these 
islands as a mite rotection, let us buy them, let us fortify them 
and make them useful, but not give away the money of the people of 
the United States in a useless piece of ty ae eh diplomacy. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. BOUTWELL] spoke of the 
great advance that thisgountry had made in production beyond the ca- 
pony of consumption. He said that this was a step, but not a very 

ong step, toward the commerce of the 400,000,000 or 500,000,000 - 
ple of the East. Yes, “it is a step, but not a very long step.” What 
are you reaching ont and grasping for? The commerce of 50,000 peo- 
ple, I repeat again, and that is all. What becomes of this 5 
cent vision that looks to the increasing and growing industries of this 
country to be promoted by this measure? It is a mere vision, aud e:n- 
braces no ter commerce than pertains to one-third of the popula- 
tion of this city. He said he did not care if it cost twice the treas- 
ure, twice the estimate that was put upon it at the expense of this 
country so long as we could acquire possession, Then we are toun- 
derstand that according to his estimates he is willing to spend 
$4,000,000 a yearto get a treaty with these islands; $23,000,000 frittered 
away in seven years for what? At the end of that time that people 
and those enriched an pee eae on those islands will turn to you 
and tell you, when they have had the benefit of your subsidy for 
seven years, they will endeavor to maintain their independence. 

Sir, the Senators on this floor who desire the acquisition of these 
islands by the ratification of this measure present the only stumbling- 
block that appears to my vision in the way of that acquisition, We 
cannot acquire them under this proposition; it is idle to talk of it, 
and due reflection would bring us to that conclusion. 

May I be permitted to say one word in connection with the amend- 
ment that has been offered by the Senator from Vermont, and that is 
in regard to smuggling. There can be no question but what foreign 
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sugars will be introduced into these islands to the extent of their 
consumption by all the native population, and perhaps more. Every 
pound that they can produce will be sent to this country. There you 
will have side by side with their native production the foreign im- 
port, and 1 ask you when such an inducement as will be held up to 
them or to their merchants or to those engaged in commerce to adul- 
terate that sugar and adulterate that rice with a foreign product 
whether they are not likely to succumb to temptation? You can 
adulterate Sandwich Island sugar and Sandwich Island rice 20 per 
cent. with the production of India and nobody can detect it, not the 
most efficient expert that we have in our employ. 

Then the Senator from Massachusetts argued that the people there 
would be interested in preventing this smuggling. Are not the honest 
people all over this land interested in preventing smuggling? Does 
not the illegal introduction of smuggled goods into this country im- 
mediately conflict with the legitimate profits of your honest trader! 
Do the efforts of the honest trader in this country prevent illegiti- 
mate productions, and will it not doso there? The amendment that 
has been offered is eminently proper. 

This treaty, as it reads in the third article, says: 

Under snch rules and regulations and conditions for the protection of the rev- 
enue as the two goveruments may from time to time respectively prese 


I ask what has this Government prescribed for the protection of 
the revenue in that case? Can the Secretary of the Treasury, under 
existing laws, make the needed regulations? I think not. 

Mr.SARGENT. He didso under the reciprocity treaty with Canada. 

Mr. WEST. There never was any attempt there, that I am aware 
of, to evade them, and the proposition is idle that because a certain 
number of honest men are interested in seeing the laws faithfully 
administered that is an insurance that they will be, without penal 
provisions for their violation. I think the amendment is eminently 
proper, and without it von will not only be obliged to pay this rev- 
enue to these islands, but you will be defrauded by one-fifth of it at 
Teast, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont, 

Mr. MORRILL. I merely wish to say that there is a-provision in 
the treaty that the Hawaiian Islandsshall not concede similar privi- 
leges to any other country. If that should be violated, then it would 
be in the power of the ident to terminate the treaty under my 
amendment. I think that the time between our adjournment from 
March and the next succeeding session of Congress might sometimes 
be too long to wait. Of course Congress can terminate the treaty 
whenever they please. 

The PRESID pro tempore. Does the Senator desire action on 
all the amendments at once? 

Mr. MORRILL. No; on the first one by itself, to insert in the first 
section the pora of suspension on the part of the Executive. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the first amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on the amend- 
meut proposing to insert additional sections. 

Mr. MORRILL. In spite of all that has been said, I do insist that 
there will be no power to punish fraud that may be committed unless 
this proposition shall be adopted. I therefore ask for the yeas and 
nays upon the amendment. 

e yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr.EDMUNDS. I wich to state that on this bill, and, as I understand 
from my friend from Oregon, [Mr. MITCHELL, ] also on these amend- 
ments, I am paired with the honorable Senator from New York, [Mr. 
CONKLING, ] who is now necessarily absent from the Senate. Iwish to 
say also while I am np, not totakeany time, that while I agree to what 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN ]has said about the desirability of 
political control or friendship at least with these islands and all 
others, the gravity of the qnestion as if will ultimately result is in 
the circumstance that under our particular form of government when 
any of these islands become a part of the United States it will almost 
necessarily be followed by their being introduced into the govern- 
ment of the country and they will assist in makiug laws for the peo- 
ple of the United States, and unless their populations are homogenous 
with our own and their local institutions are similar to ours, it will 
be an element of unhappiness and discord and injury rather than of 
public benefit. I should, therefore, hesitate a long time before I 
took any step that would loek to the incorporation into the American 
Union of these outlying islands on either side of the continent, for 
that involves too much for republican liberty dependent upon con- 
siderations that have often been mentioned. But on this particnlar 
topic, as I have stated, I am paired. 

wish to say also that I do not agree with what has been stated by 
the Senator from California, [Mr. SarGENnt,] that we are under any 
more 8 to pass this law than we were to agree to the treaty. 
We agreed to the treaty with the 5 stipulation that it sould 
not take effect until the legislative department of the Government, 
the Senate and House of Representatives and the President acting in 
that character as a check upon legislation, should also pass the neces- 
sary laws to carry it into effect. [donot hold, therefore, that we are 
bound to carry this treaty into effect by law unless in our judgment 
we believe it right in itself that it should be carried into effect. 
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There is no point of honor or of public faith, that I can see, that is 
involved in it. If it were otherwise it would be perfectly useless to 
incorporate into a treaty such a limitation; and it would be just as 
absurd to my mind as it would be where an agent is making a con- 
tract for his principal without authority to stipulate that the con- 
tract should not have force until the principal should agree to it, and 
then to assume that the principal was bound to agree to it because 
the agent had made that conditional arrangement. 

I am not by any means pee to say that the President and 
Senate would not have had absolute power under the Constitution 
to make this treaty without any such provision for legislation. lam 
not going into that. But it being in it, it 1 855 to me to be per- 
fectly plain that the legislative branches of the Government are un- 
der no obligation except the obligation to do right in respect of the 
subject. 

. STEVENSON. Ishould vote for the amendment if I did not 
believe the matter was already provided for by law. I think sec- 
tion 5442 of the Revised Statutes provides for it expressly. It ren- 
ders it criminal for any false invoice to be made in regard to any for- 
eign merchandise whatever. Believing, therefore, that itis already 
provided for, I shall vote against the amendment. 

I voted for this treaty before; and when the Senate by two-thirds 
ratify a treaty, while I will not say they are compelied to act spon 
it, it at least puts us in a false position unless some change in public 
affairs has taken place after such action of solemn ratification of a 
treaty not to vote for the legislation to carry it into effect. I shall, 
therefore, vote for the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. MorRILL,] on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, (when his name was called) I am paired with 
the Senator from New York, [Mr. CONKLING.] Ishould vote in favor 
of the amendment. 

Mr. MORTON, (when his name was called.) Some few hours ago, 
8 I was going out of the Senate for a while, I paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. Boorn] on this question. He is not 
now here and perhaps has gone ont supposing that I would be absent. 
If he were here he would vote for the amendment and I think Ishould 
vote against it. I shall not vote. 

Mr. MCCREERY, (when his name was called.) I am paired on this 
Hawaiian treaty with the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. Wricut.] He 
favors the treaty and I am against it. 

Mr. KELLY, (after first voting in the negative.) On Saturday I 
paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. WITHERS] andas I thought 
the pair would expire this morning, but he has kona away under- 
standing that he is paired all the session. Ishall have to withdraw 
the vote I gave against this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote will be withdrawn, if 
there be no objection. 

Mr. KELLY. I understand the Senator from Virginia went home 
on account of sickness in his family. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas7, nays 30; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Cockrell, Gordon, Key, Morrill, Norwood, Patterson, and 


West—7. 
NAYS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron of Wisconsin, 


Chris „Clayton, Cragin, Davis, Dawes, Eaton, Ferry, huysen, Harvey, 
acne! eee pe Bering dan McDonald, Me Millan, Maxey, bell, 2 . 


ite! 
k, Randolph, Sargent, Saulsbury, Spencer, Stevenson, Wadleigh, 
ABSENT—Mesars. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayard, Bogy, Booth, Bruce, Cameron of 


Pennsylvania, Conkling, Conover, Cooper, Dennis, Dorsey, 3 Gold- 
thwaite, Hamilton, Hamlin, Hitchcock, Howe, In Johnston, Jones of Florida, 
Kelly, 9 errimon, Morton, Ransom, Rol Sharon, Sherman, Thur- 
man, Wallace, Whyte, Withers, and Wright—i4. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, and read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. MORRILL called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. President, it was my purpose to have spoken 
upon this bill at some length. I am physically unable, however, to 
do so this morning, even if I thought it advisable; but after the last 
vote, which has so overwhelmingly defeated the important amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Vermont, the object of which was 
to protect the interest in behalf of which I intended to speak, it would 
be a sheer waste of time to attempt an elaborate argument. I shall 
therefore content myself with protesting against this proposed legis- 
lation to carry into effect a treaty so partial in its operations and so 
unjust to one section or one portion of the people of this country. 
There were a number of objections to this treaty to which I proposed 
at one time to address myself. Oneobjectionislocal; another is general 
in its character, One objection lies against its policy, another against 
its principle. It aims a death-blow at important interests in one 
large section of the country without any corresponding benefit to 
other sections, and E not to pass. It is at least of doubt- 
ful constitutional sanction; it places iu jeopardy the good name of 
the Government for fair dealing with other nations with whom we 
have treaties, and on these accounts ought to be rejected. 

Bnt, as I said, I propose simply to offer my protest, and not only 
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mine, but the protest of the people whose interests are involved, most 
lamentably involved, by this partial and short-sighted policy. Sir, I 
know the southern rice and sugar planters, and it is not too much to 
say of them that no portion of the American people are more capable 
of self-sacrificing patriotism; and if you will propose a measure which 
shall admit duty free or upon light duty all articles of foreign manu- 
facture which the people of this country consume, they will yield toitas 
cheerful a support as the people of any other section. They have inher- 
ited by birth and have maintained through their entire lives the doc- 
trine of free trade, or rather the imposition of duties for revenue alone; 
but, sir, is it surprising that they should antagonize with all their feeble 


power a bill which pro to single out from all importations those 
roductions upon which all their 0 depends f Imyself am a 
e ee in the sense of a tariff for revenue alone, and whenever 


there shall be introduced into the Senate a bill to open our ports to 
English iron, to English steel, to French manufactures, to Great Brit- 
ain’s manufactures, and to the manufactures of all the world, I shall 
go as far toward its support as is consistent with the security of need- 

ul revenues and as far probably as those who now so actively support 
this partial, one-sided, obnoxious measure. 

I am here to vote for general laws, for equal burdens, and equal 
rights, and I can never, though I should stand alone, give my sanc- 
tion to any bill which discriminates against the interests of any por- 
tion of the American people. It is not just, Mr. President, and beg- 
ging the pardon of the majority of the Senate who choose to force this 
egislation at a heavy cost to the people of my section, I must say 
that it is not only unjust, but it is inconsistent with that mutuality 
of interest and that equality of burden which was guaranteed by 
the Constitution and by the very organism of the Union itself. 

Is it just to experiment for the benefit of the whole people and for 
the benefit of a foreign people in the South’s productions and the 
South’s cost? Much less is it just or politic or statesmanlike to try 
that experiment at the hazard of the sole material interests of that 
1 of the southern people who by the vicissitudes of war have 

made than any people in all the history of the past. 

Senators tell me that this legislation will nót interfere with the 
interests of the rice and sick) go pee But, sir, when Senators tell 
me that they are better advised of the interest of these planters than 
the planters themselves, who are intelligent, cultured, capable—the 
peers of any who hold seats upon this floor; when legislators thus 
answer arguments, then debate is useless, I repeat, sir, these planters 
know their interests, and they feel that upon this bill hangs not 
only their future interests, but may involve their ability to gather 
their growing crops. They feel that the passage of this bill may in- 
volve the possibility and even the strong probability of haying their 
plantations abandoned on the very eve of their harvest. Yet Sena- 
tors tell us that they are to be the judges, and that all these appre- 
hensions are groundless. I trast t ey may be; but I will never con- 
sent to legislation which is of such doubtful constitutional support, 
of uncertain effect upon the general revenues, and which by its dis- 
criminations fills with alarm so large and intelligent a body of citi- 
rag ib ng whole fortunes, already palsied by disease, are to bear all 
the burden of the change. I do not expect the Senate to heed these 
admonitions; for it has just voted a proposition to so amend this 
bill as to make it certain that no other rice or sugar shall be admitted 
free 5 55 that own upon these islands. Sir, what guarantee have 
you that there will be admitted into San Franciscoand the Pacific ports 
only the productions of those islands? Is there anything in the law, is 
thereanythingin thecharacterof the people with whom you are treating, 
is there anything in your ability toenforce this law by spies and inform- 
ers, by ships and eruisers, that guarantees to us that these islands will 
not become a gres funnel through which will be emptied into your 

rts free of duty the productions of Cuba and India and China? 

e are not dealing with Canadians or Englishmen ; but with semi- 
savages, whose moral sense would be less shocked by a violation of 
the treaty than by the loss of the profits which gigantic smuggling 
will insure. Iam not a merchant; but a shrewd trader with capital 
could o ize an establishment in the city of San Francisco, another 
on the island of Hawaii, and another in Cuba, and another at Hong- 
Kong, and could pour into your Pacific E aee year by year free of 
duty more rice and sugar, in spite of all your laws, than the Ha- 
waiian Islands are worth or ever will be worth. Will enterprisin 
gentlemen be wanting in such a scheme? How will you prevent it 
Are you goin to send your men-of-war to enforce your law in these 
far-off is and make this great western ocean Pacific only in 
name? Is this the price we are to pay for so contemptible results as 
are promised or can be secured by this treaty? Sir, I am amazed 
that the proposition submitted by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL] received but seven votes in this body. It will not be 
twelve months before we shall have hogsheads of sugar by the thou- 
sand grown on the island of Cuba, tierces of rice by the myriads 

wn in China, entering our ports with the frank of Kink Calico 
Kalakaua) upon them. 
But, Mr. President, as I said, it is idle to discuss this measure. I 
will not take the time of the Senate any longer. Let me once again 
repeat, however, that yon are proposing a grave injustice—injustice 
to the southern planter of rice and of s ; injustice to the laborer 
who produces these commodities; injustice even to.the West, whose 
roductions of wheat and corn and meat these planters are now able 
consume, but which they may no longer be able to purchase when 


this bill shall become a law. It cost originally $100 per acre to re- 
deem these rice lands from the swamps; they have cost since the war 
$50 to $70 per acre to resubdue and refit them, and they now cost 
from $10 to $20 per acre per annum to cultivate them. And when 
they shall become no longer valuable because the product which has 
made them valuable becomes itself almost valueless, then these labor- 
ers must abandon these fields, and these lands themselyes be aban- 
doned to the waters from which they have by the labor of genera- 
tions and so great an expenditure of money been redeemed. 

One word more and I shall close. These planters, intelligent, well- 
informed, and honest, believe that they are in absolute danger, if 
this bill shall pass, by reason of the panic which it will create in the 
minds of their laborers of having their plantations abandoned gnd 
their present crops lost. 

Now, Mr. President, I Sipen to fair-minded Senators to postpone 
the consideration of this bill until the present crop shall have beii 
gathered. Then, if the panic shall come, lot it come when these 
burdened and paralyzed people shall bo better prepared to meet it. 
But do not bring upon them this disaster after they have engaged 
their labor and planted their crops upon the supposition this great 
Government would be incapable of such partial law-making or of 
making them an exception to its rule of protection. Sir, what would 
Pennsylvania say if it were proposed to introduce iron free? What 
would Connecticut say if her products were brought into competition 
with free imports from some other nation? Georgia, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Texas only ask that the consideration 
which has been shown to other States shall be shown to them; and, 
if nothing more, that they at least shall be spared this blow until 
their harvest is ended. I therefore move to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the bill until the second Tuesday in December next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia moves 
the postponement of the bill until the’ second Tuesday in December 
next. 

The motion was not to—ayes 8, noes not counted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on the passage of 
the bill, upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, (when his name was called.) On this question T 
am pue with the Senator from New York, [Mr. CONKLING.]: Ho 
would vote for the bill, and I should vote against it, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, (when his name was called.) On this bill I am 

ired with the Senator from South Carolina, f . Ropertson.] If 

o were here he would vote “nay,” and I should vote “yea,” 

Mr. KELLY, (when his name was called.) I was paired with the 
Senator from Virginia, [Mr. WirHERS;] but the Senator from Arkan 
sas [Mr. CLAYTON] has kindly agreed to pair with the Senator fron. 
Virginia for me, so that I am at liberty to vote. I vote yea. 

r. CLAYTON, (when Mr. WITHERS’S name was called.) As has 
been stated by the Senator from Oregon, [Mr. KELLY,] I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. WITHERS.] If he were here he 
would vote“ nay,” and I should vote “ yea.“ 

Mr. MCCREERY, (when Mr. WRIGHT'S name was called.) I ain 
paroa on this question with the Senator from Iowa, [Mr. WRIGHT.) 

e would vote for the bill, aud I should vote aguinst it. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GORDON. On this bill I am paired with the Senator from 
Connecticut, [Mr. Barnum.] If he were here he would vote “ yea,” 
and I should vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 12—as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron of Wisconsin, 
Christiancy, Cragin, Dawes, Eaton, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Harvey, Jones of Ne- 
vada, Kelly, Kernan, Logan, McDonald; MoMillan, Mitchell. Morton, Oglesby, 
Paddock, Bandolph, Sargent, Saulsbury, Spencer, Stevenson, Wadleigh, and Win- 


dom—29. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bogy, Booth, Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, Jones of Florida, Key, 
Morrill, Norwood, Patterson, West, and Whyte —i2. ey Bay 

ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayard, Bruce, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
Clayton, Conkling, Conover, Dennis, Dorsey, Edmunds, Goldthwaite, Gordon, 
Hamilton, Hamlin, Hitchcock, Howe, Ingalls, Johnston, MeCreery, Maxey, Merri- 
8 m, Sharon, Sherman, Thurman, Wallace, Withers, and 


So the bill was passed. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

A message from the Honse of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker pro tempore of the House had 
signed the following erſtolled bills and joint resolution; and they 
were thereupon sigued by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. No. 2571) making appropriations for the legislative, 
executive, aud judicial expenses of the Government for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1877, and for other purposes; , 

A bill (H. R. No. 2017) for the relief of Lizzie Irons, sister of Liou- 
tenant Joseph F. Irons, late of the First United States Artillery ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 5103 for the relief of Floyd C. Babcock; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 24) providing for the postponement of 
the publication of the Army Regulations. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in answer to a resolution of 
the Senate of July 24, 1876, a statement of the number of civil of- 
cers empio ed in the Treasury Department from 1859 to 1875, inclu- 
sive; which was ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 
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HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. No. 4093) granting a pension to Eliza Jane Blumer 
was read twice by its title and refe to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. President, for the purpose of 9 a few 
remarks, which will not take more than ten or fifteen minutes, I move 
that the Senate now take up the resolution to print the President’s 
message in relation to the Hamburgh massacre. 

Mr. SARGENT. Cannot the Senator make his remarks on the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the Indian appropriation bill? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I shall take no more time on the one than on the 
other, and I may as well make my remarks now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to appeal to the Senator from Arkansas. 
I gave notice this morning that as soon as this Hawaiian matter was 
finished I should again ask the Senate to take up the House resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
8 


tates. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I can finish my remarks while Senators are dis- 
cussing this question, if the Senate will allow me to take it up. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. But somebody else may want then to say some- 
thing on the same question. I hope the Senator will withdraw his 
motion and let me call up the constitutional amendment. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of | free 


the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will give way, I will ask to take up 
a conference report, and he can make his speech on that just as well 
Pay se anything else; and it is a conference report that ought to be 
taken up. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Very well; I am willing. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I was wishing to make a motion. 

A The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois has the 
oor. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move to take up the conference report on the sub- 
ject of artificial limbs for crippled soldiers, 
eae EDMUNDS. The Senator from Kansas objected to that report 

ay. 
Mr. LOGAN. I move to take it up; it was reported on Saturday. 
Mr. INGALLS. I made no objection to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can be taken up on motion. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope the motion will not be ed to, for it 
will lead to considerable debate; aud now while the Senate at this 
time in the day is somewhat fuller than it is at any other time, I wish 
to get a straight vote on the question of the constitutional amend- 
ment. I shall not occupy the floor myself, if I do at all, for exceed- 
ing ten sainutes, and I am advised that very little is to be said on 
the other side as very little could be as a matter of course as every- 
body understands, and therefore I hope my friend will not insist upon 
that but will let me get a vote on the amendment, 

Mr. LOGAN. I wish to ask the Senator a question. He says the 
report will lead to considerable debate, I ask him why it will lead 
to debate? 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Because [have understood my friend from Kansas 
to say that it would, and thatit changes the state of the law as it has 
hitherto been understood to be. It may be a correct change. I say 
nothing about that. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will state what the proposition of the conference 
report is. The law has been for years that every soldier, sailor, or 
marine who had lost anarm or a leg in the service of theUnited States 
should have every five years either a leg or arm supplied or commu- 
tation therefor. The last Congress gave to the soldiers who had lost 
an arm aboye the elbow ora leg above the knee $24 a month pension, 
and provided that they should not receive commutation for an arti- 
ficial limb. This bill re-instates that provision that they shall have 
it, and they ought to receive it more than any other men. That is all 
there is of it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Do not debate the merits. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam not going to debate the merits, but I am stat- 
ing the proposition so that the Senate shall understand it. Now I 
move to take it up, and we shall see whether it leads to debate or not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope we shall not take it up until we dispose 
of the constitutional amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois. 

The question being put, there were on a division—ayes 24, noes 8; 
no quorum voting. 

Mr. LOGAN. j call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Imay as well give up the constitutional amend- 
ment. I can neither get the floor nor a majority of the Senate. 

Mr. GORDON. I think if we take the division over again there 
will be a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no objection, the Chair 


understands. The ayes have it, and the report is before the Senate. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope the Chair will count the Senate. Ido not 
want to make any disturbance if a majority of the Senate is opposed 
to taking up the constitutional amendment, but I wish the Chair to 
count the Senate and see whether there is a quorum present. 
The ee pro tempore, (after counting.) There is a quorum 
presen 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. No. 897) 
granting a pension to Andrew Evarts. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The m also announced that the Speaker pro tempore of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore : 

A bill (S. No. 1042) to provide for the publication of the report of 
the impeachment trial of William W. Belknap; 

A bill (S. No. 1006) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
use the surplus of certain moneys heretofore appropriated for a site 
for public buildings at Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 612) to carry into effect a convention between the 
United States of America and His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian 
Islands, signed on the 30th day of January, 1875. è 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS TO DISABLED SOLDIERS, 


Mr, LOGAN. I ask for the reading of the report. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on tho 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 1516) to regulate the issue of arti- 
ficial limbs to disabled soldiers, seamen, and others, having met, after a full and 
conference have agreed to recommend, and do recommend, to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

: That the House concur in the first and second amendments of the Senate, as fol- 
ows: 

In line 1 strike out persons and insert “ officer, soldier, seaman, and marine.“ 

In line 5, after n insert or commutation therefor as provided and 
limited by existing laws.” 

The House concurs also in the proviso added to the ond of the bill with an amend- 
ment of the word “not” inserted between tho words “ shall” and * be" in the first 
Pog oT oe “That this act shall poe pa oh per proviso of an 
act en 5 increase pensions,’ appro une Z 

JOHN 600 LOGAN, 


„RICE, 
JOHN C. BAGBY, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. CLAYTON, Mr. President, I favor the adoption of this re 
I believe that this Government ought to furnish aid to these disabled 
soldiers, I am not right sure whether the Government ought not to 
furnish aid to some of the soldiers who have been disabled since the 
war in some of the Southern States. I am not right sure whether 
this Government ought not to furnish aid to some of the widows and 
orphans who have been made widows and orphans because the Gov- 
ernment would not give them that protection which it has given to 
its citizens in foreign countries; but upon this subject I make 
no further remark. I have risen for another purpose. 

Mr. President, a duty which I owe to the State of Arkansas impels 
me,even at this late day in the session, to refute certain erroneous 
statements which have been made in this Capitol and elsewhere con- 
cerning its State debt. It has been asserted by democratic speakers, 
democratic newspapers, and within the past few days by an honora- 
ble member of the other House, that the debt of the State of Arkan- 
sas has been under republican rule increased to the extent of about 
$15,000,000. How erroneous these assertions are, I shall now proceed 
to show. I send to the Clerk’s desk a copy of the RECORD of August 
19, containing a speech delivered by Hon. THOMAS L. JONES, of Ken- 
tucky, and ask that so much of the same be read as is marked: 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

But as the American mind, especially in these degenerate days, 18 to inquire 
hie the money is handled, how collected, and how 3 8 it pox 
and whither it goeth, and the answer to these questions makes the verdict of 
the American people as to the honesty and morality of their public servants or 
rulers, perhaps no better illustration can be given of the condition of the Southern 
States and of the character of their rulers than the table which I submit, showing 
the debts of those States at the end of the war when their governments were in 
their own hands, and what they were at the end of reconstruction when their gov 
ernments were in the hands of others. 

Virginia.—Debts and liabilities at close of the war, $31,938,144.59. Debts and 
liabilities January 1. 1872, $45,430,542.21, 

North Carotina,—Debts and liabilities at the close of the war—principal, $9,690,500; ; 
i on 239 tN whole amount, $10,951,816. Debts and liabilities January 1, 
1 „887,467. 

en Corolina.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the war, $5,040,000. Debts 
and liabilities January 1, 1872, $39,158,914.47, 

Georgia,—Debts and liabilities at the close of the war, nominal. Debts and lia- 
bilities June, 1871, $50,637,500. - A 

Florida.—Debts and liabilities at tho close of the war, $221,000. Debts and lia- 
bilities January 1, 1872, $15,763,447.54. 

Tennessee.— Debts at the close of the war, $20,105,606.66. Debts and liabilities 
January 1, 1872, $45,618,263 46. 

Arkansas.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the war, $4,036,952.87. Debts and 
liabilities January 1, 1872; $19,761,265.62. 

Louisiana.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the war, $10,099,074.34. Debts 
and liabilities January 1, 1872, $50,540,306.91. 

Texas.—Debts and abilities at the close of the war, nominal. Debts and liabili- 
ties January 1, 1872, $20,361,010,61. 

Alabama.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the war, 88, 609, 688.87. Debts and 
liabilities January 1, 1872, $38,382,967.34. 


‘Thus it will be n that the republican Leg gislatures, compose in the main of 
negroes and carpet- gers, © a O dictation o e el power, 
Doe the ten States enumerated in the enormous t of more than 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. President 
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Mr. PADDOCK. I ask the Senator from Arkansas to yield that I 
may move that the concurrent resolution sent from the House for 
the adjournment of Congress be taken up. I wish to move an amend- 
ment to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield for that purpose 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope not at the present time. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Very well. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I move to take up the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. WINDOM. L hope it may not be taken from the table. The 
Indian appropriation bill has not passed yet, and cannot passif there 
be a single objection to it until to-morrow. Certainly it is not ex- 
pena to pass the adjournment resolution fixing atime prior to that 

which the Indian = tp bill may be postponed. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Do I understand the Senator from Minnesota to 
say that the Indian appropriation bill cannot be reported this even- 


ing. 

Air. WINDOM. It cannot be passed until to-morrow if there be a 
single objection to it. One objection carries it over. It was reported 
from the conference committee to-day and a single objection carries 
it over until to-morrow. It certainly would not be prudent to pass 
the resolution until we know that that important bill can be passed. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Will the Senator from Arkansas give way to me 
to move for a recess from half past five until eight o’clock ? 

Mr. WEST. No, we had better sit it out. 

Mr. PADDOCK. On the statement of the Senator from Minnesota, 
I shall withdraw my motion for the time being. 

Mr. WINDOM. I want to say that I reported the bill some time 
ago and would be very glad to call it up, but an objection has been 
made and I am unable to do so at present. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I wish to give notice that at the earliest practi- 
cable moment after the Indian appropriation bill is disposed of I shall 
call up the concurrent resolution for adjournment, because I believe 
this Congress ought to adjourn. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, Will the Senator from Arkansas yield to a propo- 
sition for a recess from five o’clock to half past seven, or whatever 
time may suit the Senate? 

Mr. WEST. That will involve a session to-morrow. 
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Mr. CLAYTON. After the conclusion of my remarks I will yield. 
The honorable gentleman after undertaking to give a statement of 
the ante bellum and existing debts calenlated up to January 1, 1872, 
of ten southern States, winds up by saying: 
Thus it 3 be 5 that — N ee 1 0 com a bees of 
elec „ 
eee the poo fonii — 7 dcbt of aude a 


* 


Now, Mr. President, a gentleman who undertakes to deal in figures 
affecting the credit of ten States ought to be at least correct in his 
arithmetic. Let us see whether he is or not. By adding together 
the amounts stated of the debts of each of the ten States at the close 
of the war it will be found to aggregate $88,333,000, and by adding 
together the entire debt existing, as stated, on the Ist of January, 
1872, it will be found to aggregate 8360, 661, 686.01; deducting the ante 
bellum debt from the entire debt we have what is claimed to have 
been created under republican rule, amounting to $272,328,432.68, in- 
stead of over $284,000,000, asstated by Mr. Jones; a difference of abont 
$12,000,000. If in the simple matter of addition and subtraction the 
honorable gentleman is so inaccurate, what must we expect from him 
when he undertakes to ascertain down to the very cent the exact debt 
of each of the ten States alluded to? 

To show that he is as unreliable in the detail of his figures as he is 
in his sum-total,I need only expose the error in his statement of the 
debt of Arkansas, which he fixes at $19,761,265.62 on the Ist day of 
January, 1872, and of the creation of which he attributes $15,725,312.75 
to republican rnle. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a copy of the 
Little Rock Daily Herald of August 10, 1876, one of the organs of the 
democratic party in Arkansas, which contains a tabulated statement* 
“showing the bonded and floating debt of the State of Arkansas to 
June 30, 1876,” for which the editor states he is indebted to the cour- 
tesy of Hon. W. R. Miller, the present auditor and democratic candi- 
date for governor in the State of Arkansas. I find this statement 
also published in the Gazette, another democratic organ, and vouched 
for as accurate. In this statement the total debt of the State is 

iven at $17,306,823,50, being 82,454. 442.12 less than the amount stated 
y Mr. Jones. It will be seen 1 e to this statement that the 
debt has been increased since 1872 as follows: 


Statement showing the bonded and floating debt of the State of Arkansas June 30, 1876. 


cent. State Bank bonds 1888 
cent. Real Estate bank Bonds 1838, letter A 
cent. Real Estate bank Bonds 1838, letter C 
cent. funding bonds 1869 
cent. funding bonds 1870 


11111111 


aS 


cent. levee bonds 


axusSccaszau 
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cent, State Bank bonds 1837.2... eee eee 


Eee . 


cent. bonds 1875, (Loughborough Bonds )))) 


ae Snow cs 4444 $10, 000 00 $19, 750 50 $29, 750 50 

108, 000 00 215, 400 00 323, 400 00 

538, 000 00 953,815 53 | 1, 491,815 53 

45, 000 00 85, 500 00 130, 500 00 

4, 000 00 253,975 00 | 1, 197, 975 00 

e. 2, 265, 000 00 516,690 00 | 2.781, G90 00 

bewcvavscveswntncsacsSbbscconceieve 276, 500 00 26, 996 00 303, 496 00 

„„ 1, 986, 773 74 625,335 45 | 2 612. 109 19 
—＋ꝙũ—4õõé««: 256, 000 00 11. 760 00 267, 760 

6, 420, 273 74 2 709, 222 48 | 9, 138, 400 22 


5, 350, 000 00 
Il 729, 273 7 


Perree reir Serre Seer ti eee rere „„ re asss 


— ß ꝶꝙꝶht. ses saceeew ees senses smeeraesseetees ls eens tensesenes 
‚—„— 4 *** 
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In September, 1869. Real-estate bonds, No. 1 to 500, inclusive, dated Jan 1, 1840, amounting, principal and interest, January 1,1 to 81 were con- 
verted into funding bonds, dated January 1, 187, and numberod 401 to 1860, inclusive. . rene Sper 
The indebtedness of the State on these bonds is as follows: 
Thirteen hundred and twenty bonds“ outstanding June 30, 187 wͥ i —iFm seeceestenecensccceencees $1, 320, 000 00 
r 00, 1010 cow cc covalupronssecsvouctestersads sonowhe peeesasdeupane Seedaienpecnsprbexeussvacks eee 356, 400 00 
A ·mQQQXA L ETETEN TTA dacs codon cascade sua be cunvenbunsesthoee tadae souuubacabodadecthecdunocinccus cues 1, 676, 400 00 
Of the above 338 Real Estate Bank bonds, letter A, are held by the Treasurer of the United States in trust for the Smithsonian Institution. Principal... 338, 000 00 
Interest to June 30, 1876, after deducting amount credited from the 5 per cent. fund and all payments through the State treasury /// 815 53 
üb ð IPN A OBEA EE ¼ A AA E EITA A T A A 7, 1, 491, 815 53 
One hundred and -eight funding bonds of 1870 are held by the Secretary of the Interior in trust for various Indian tribes. Principal.... 168, 000 00 
Interest to June 30, 1876, after deducting amount credited for keeping United States convicts in the State penitentiary and all payments 
0 ⁰ awh EPE ] PPP! ð — 200 00 
— — 103 200 00 
Total held by the United States y r e e rsi gesneb oki esgdses 1, 685, 015 53 


Treasurer's certificates, redeemable with ten-year bonds, bear interest at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 


* Notz.—Fifty of the 1370 bonds have been received into the State treasury in payment for swamp and internal improvement lands, leaving outstanding 1,320 bonds. 


1876. 


Ten per cent. ten year bonds, issued in 18% 
Bix yer erat, bonds, MPAA tn INS EEUE AT E NTR ES 


Total 
To this should be added bonds issued in aid of the construction of 


F airy PEE AP A E TE o a hau rentees ate 900, 000 00 
the accumulated interest on the State debt since that time, 
which I find amounts to abou . 3, 000, 000 00 


Making a total increase of debt 
WRG WO OE $0 BG ins . tsecdoconadwenen’ 


Which is the difference between the actual debt as shown by the 
statement just referred to and the amount stated by Mr. Jones as 
existing iy 1872, we find an error in his statement amounting to.. 6, 886, 942 12 


In other words, he has simply fallen into an error of about $7,000,000 
in stating the debt of Arkansas alone. The error which may exist in 
his statement of the debts of other States I will leave for others to 
say, though 1 do not doubt that it will be found that they are equally 
extravagant and erroneous. When we deduct these erroneous figures 
from the figures given by Mr. Jones, which are $19,761,265.62, we find 
the actnal debt of the State to be $12,874,323.50. This was the actual 
debt at the time he states. Deducting from this amount $5,051,265.62, 
which was the ante bellum debt, we have $7,823,057.88, which is the 
amount of debt contracted under republican rule at the time to which 
the gentleman refers, a difference of about $8,000,000 between his 
statement and the correct figures. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to say a few words in relation to the 
character of this debt. Over $5,000,000 of it was entailed upon the 
people by ante bellum democratic administrations, and grew out of the 
State loaning its credit to two worthless banks which failed soon 
after receiving the loan. The history of their transactions, if I had 
time to detail them, would in comparison make the worst case of car- 
povar financiering respectable. Four million three hundred and 

y thousand dollars of the debt of the State arose from the issue of 
bonds to aid in the construction of railroads under an act of the Leg- 
islature which was submitted to the people and ratified by them al- 
most unanimously, only about five thousand voting against it. 

Whatever may be said as to the impolicy of issuing bonds to aid 
iù the construction of railroads will apply to other States of the 
Union and to the United States itself, ey in this case the responsi- 
bility must attach to the people of Arkansas without regard to party ; 
for they not only favored it, but ratified it with their votes. Under 
this law the railroad companies were required to pay both the prin- 
cipal and interest, and the people never were taxed one cent for that 
purpose, While the republican party were in power the railroad com- 

anies were made to pay the interest, but since the democratic party 

ave come in power they have been relieved from that requirement 
by a repealof the law. This rather saddles this debt upon the people 
or repudiates it altogether. 

Three million dollars of bonds were issued for the construction of 
levees, and were based upon the swamp lands of the State and made 
receivable for the purchase of the same, in which manner about one- 
third of the issne has been liquidated. The people of the State were 
not taxed one cent for the payment of interest on these bonds. 

Of the floating debt of the State nearly one million was created to 
pay the expenses of the militia which were called into the field dur- 

g my administration to rea the Ku-Klux rebellion of 1869. Had 
the democratic party in Arkansas obeyed the laws under republican 
rule as we do under democratic rule, this debt would never have been 
incurred, and much valuable property and many still more valuable 
lives would have been saved. - 


Mr. President, it has been charged for several years, and more es- | re 


pecially of late by democratic orators and democratic newspapers, 
that in the States of the South where the republican party has been 
and is in power the governments have been and are characterized b 
robbery, peculation, and all manner of fraud and corruption. But 
assert as a fact which I think cannot be denied, especially so far as 
relates to my own State, that since the democratic party has come into 
power there they have not through their courts been able to fix 
upon a single republican formerly holding official position the crimes 
and posta tious they have charged upon them. What is true of 
Arkansas I believe to be true of other Southern States which were 
formerly under republican rule and now under democratic. 

What does this prove? Either one of two things, that their charges 
have been false, or that the democratic party does not punish crime. 
That it does not pania crime in many instances where the criminal 
is a democrat and the victim a republican I am well assured; but I 
do not believe that the democratic party in the South would be very 
loth to punish crime when perpetrated on the people of those States 
by those they call the thieving radicals. 

Now, Mr. President, does it not seem, in the interest of good gov- 
ernment, to protect the people in the future against crimes, that if 
these crimes were perpetrated by republicans in the South they should 
have been fixed upon their authors, who should have been brought 
to condign punishment. Are we to believe that southern democrats 
are so enamored with southern republicans as to shield them from 
tlie just punishment of such great offenses? I think not, but rather 
that when brought to the test they are unable to substantiate the 
oe they have so industriously circulated. 

A few words upon another subject, Mr. President. It is asserted 
of late, and our democratic friends take great pleasure in it, that 
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wherever the republicans are in power in the Sonthern States the 
condition of affairs is characterized by disorder and lawlessness, and 
that wherever the democratic party is in power there peace and quiet 
is the result. Well, Mr. President, I do not admit that this isso. I 
know that in many instances it is not. But suppose we admit it; 
what does it show? It simply shows that the republicans in the 
South obey the laws and respect the existing authorities, whether 
those laws or those anthorities be republican or democratic; while 
on the other hand it can be shown that democrats do not obey the 
laws when administered by republicans and do not respect the au- 
thorities when those authorities happen to be republicans. I need 

nly cite you to a few cases that have national reputation. Trenton, 
Coushatta, Vicksburgh, Grant Parish, and lately, Hamburgh, to show 
that what I say is correct. It is true we have quiet in some of the 
Sonthern States, my own among the number, that are now under 
democratic rule, and why? Simply because republicans do not or- 
ganize Ku-Klux Klansand do not resort to violence, assassination, and 
murder to secure their political ends; and for that reason you have 
poses Mr. President, we should have had no war, all would have 

n p 


eaceful and lovely, perhaps even to the present time, if it had 
not been for the fact that the democratic party of the 


Sonth was 
called upon to live under republican rule in 1861. Rather than do 
that they deluged the country in blood, and rather than do so to-day 
they are ready to resort to such atrocities as characterized the late 
proceeding at Hamburgh, in the State of South Carolina, I wish I 
could believe that in case the republicans should carry the coming 
election in Arkansas the democrats would live under our goron 
ment as peaceably as we have under theirs. The history of the past 
leaves but little room for such credulity, 

Mr. President, much has been said of late about the fact that men 
who held positions in the confederate army occupy seats in this and 
the other Chamber. Let me say that in any Southern State where 
the democrats are really in the majority it is right that they should 
send democrats to represent them here, and when they do send demo- 
crats, I hope they will continue to send here the men who bore the 
brunt of battle in a gallant attempt to sustain a cause which I be- 
lieve they thought at the time was just. So far as I am concerned, 
I would much rather see them here than see the men who when the 
war swept over the South urged their neighbors to the front but 
staid themselves at home u the pretext that they were the own- 
ers of the required number of slaves which under confederate law ex- 
empted them from military sérvice, men who when the Federal ar- 
mies marched into the South were Union men and when the Federal 
armies marched away were confederates. . In my experience during 
the war I saw many such men, and Iam compelled to say Ihave but 
little respect forthem. I say I would much rather welcome men who 
fought for the flag of the confederacy here representing democratic 
constituencies than these other men to whom Iallude. They fought 

allantly and well in a cause which is now lost forever, and which al- 
though now known to be a bad one, as before said, they then believed 
to be just, and no word has ever or shall ever fall from my lips de- 
trueting from that gallantry. 

So far as I am concerned, I take great pleasnre in embracing this 
opportunity to say here that I make no complaint because southern 
democratic constituencies have seen fit to send to represent them men 
who followed the flag which at that time the whole mass of the south- 
ern people unfurled. : 

8 these few remarks, Mr. President, I shall not detain the Sen- 
ate longer. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the conference 


rt. 

Mr. PADDOCK, I move that at five o’clock the Senate take a 
recess until half . seven. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska moves 
that the Senate take a recess from five o’clock until half past seven. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Say from half be five to eight. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I will accept that; half past five to eight. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska that the Senate take a recess from half 
past five until eight o’clock. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is this a debatable question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not. 

Mr.EDMUNDS. Then I must ask for the yeas and nays, because 
of a matter that the public have a good deal of interest in. Senators 
may not get here in the night. i 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
17, nays 21; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Chris 6 
Cragin, Dawes, Hitchcock, Maga. Jones of Nevada Tagan, Mitebell, Pad 
dock, Patterson, an cer—17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bogy, Cameron of Wisconsin, Clayton, Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, 


Eaton, Edmunds, Fre uysen, Kelly, Kernan, Key, McMillan, Maxey, 
Oglesby, Sargent, —.— eee Wadleigh, and Whyte—21. 

ABSEN T—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayan, ruce, Cameron of lvavia, 
Conkling, Conover, Dennis, Dorsey, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamilton, n, Har- 


C ee Moen. Da STE 
West, Windom, Withers, and Wrights a F 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
the conference report. 
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Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, believing that the bill upon which 
the report of the commiſtee of conference has been made was in viola- 
tion of an existing statu.e, that it was intended to circumvent a pro- 
vision of that statute by indirection, and that it was in its provisions 
discriminating and nnjnst to classes of pensioners who are not named 
in the bill, I took occasion when it was before the Senate on its pas- 
sage to call attention to those facts and to urge certain reasons why 
the bill, in my opinion, shonld not become a law. I am in favor of 
the most liberal pensions to all classes who can properly be held to 
be within the purview of a pension law; but I am opposed to dis- 
crimination, to invidious partiality, and to an attempt by any one 
whatever to accomplish by indirection what it is deemed impossible 
to effect by direct methods. This bill pro to give to soldiers who 
are unable to use artificial limbs commutation once in every five years. 
I call the attention of the Senate to the remarks that wers made by 
the Senator from Illinois when this matter was previously before the 
Senate as to what was the object and intention of the law. The re- 
marks were made on the 22d of July, which was Saturday, and ap- 
peared in the RECORD of the following Monday : . 

Mr. Eunuxns. How does it differ from the law ? 

Mr. LOGAN. It does not differ at all except to change from the Secretary of War 
to the Quartermaster the furnishing of transportation. It is the same bill precisely 
228 ean changes and extending to every five years, which was the intention 

Further on the Senator from Illinois said: 

Tam now willing to make that change— 

That is, the change suggested by the Senator from Rhode Island, 
(Mr. ANTHONY }— 
anil make it conform to the original law. That is all there is of the bill. The Sur- 


m-General gives a construction that he cannot re-issue these artificial limbs. 
fho 1 on is the same and everything is the same, except the change I have 
stater 


In the course of the debate I called the attention of the Senator 
from Illinois to the provisions of the law approved June 18, 1874, 
which increased the rate of pension to persons who have lost either a 
leg at or above the knee or an arm above the elbow to $24 a month. 
The proviso is: 

Provided, That no artificial limbs, or commutation therefor, shall be furnished to 
such persons as shall be entitled to pensions under this act. 

The Senator from Illinois, when his attention was called to this 
act, expressly declared that the bill which is now under consideration 
was not, and was not intended to be, in conflict with the provisions of 
that law. I asked him whether the intention of the bill was to give 
the pensioner increased pension and commutation for a limb that he 
conld not use. He replied: 

Mr. Locax. There is no such object at all. The law was passed without refer- 
ence to tho pensions, ‘The object is just what is expressed on the face of the bill, to 
give the man an artificial limb who lost a leg or arm in the service. 

I replied to him that he had the right to that now. The Senator 
from Ilinois then said: 

Mr, Locas. He had the right to it except that the Surgeon-General construed 
tho law not to extend further than the first five years. Hence it cuts him off; and 


this is only to extend it every five years as the original intention of the law was. 
That is what the bill means, and that is all it was intended it should mean. 


He repeated that statement once or twice more, and the bill was 
passed, with an amendment inserted upon my motion: 


Provided, That this act shall be subject to the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to increase pensions in certain cases," approved June 18, 1874. 


Now, to show that I was right in my construction of the object and 
purpose of this bill, and to show how disingenuous the advocates of 
the bill are, it comes back with an amendment suggested by the 
committee of conference to the amendment offered by me by the in- 
sertion of the word “not” between the words “shall” and “ be,” ex- 
pony excluding the bill from the operation of the law of June 18, 

874, showing that the view I then took of it was correct, and that 
the statements which were made by the Senator from Illinois are not 
borne out by the facts, and that the object and purpose is as I stated 
to accomplish the circumvention or repeal of that part of the law o 
June 18, 1874 by indirection and to accomplish this by the report of 
a committee of conference, 

I think it is unjust, as I said, because it discriminates in favor of 
one class of pensioners and against all other classes who are not 
named in the bill. The bill ought not to pass for another reason, 
and that is because it is retroactive. It provides that the period at 
which the commutation shall be given shall date back to June, 1870— 
more than six years. But if the Senate desire fo pass the bill, if they 
desire to have accomplished by this method what the advocates of 
the bill are unwilling to submit as a distinct proposition, I have 
nothing to say. I felt that, as the chairman of the committee having 
these subjects in charge, being intrusted to a certain extent with the 
administration of the revenue of the Government in this direction, it 
was my duty to call the attention of the Senate to the objects and 
purposes of the bill and to the unfair and incorrect argument upon 
which the bill is attempted to be forced through. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I do not know that it is necessary for 
Senators to defend themselves every time that other Senators think 
some little advantage has been taken of them. I presume there is no 
desire to take any advan of any one; I know that there is not on 
my part; and I say to the Senator from Kansas now that at the time 
we were discussing the bill I understood it just as I then stated it, 


nor did I know at that time that he or some other Senator or some 
committee had inserted a proviso in a pension law recently that 
deprived a part of these soldiers of this apparatus. I did not know 
that; hence I stated what I did. The House committee that reported 
this bill may have noticed that. I had not, and until my attention 
was called to the provision which I will read I was totally ignorant 
of it. The only distinction I could discover between this bill and the 
original law was the change that I stated which applied to the 
Quartermaster-General instead of to the Secretary of War, and that 
the word “person” was used in this bill instead of “officer, solior, 
sailor, marine.” These were the only two changes; but on examina- 
tion I find that the Pension Committee in reporting a bill in 1874 put 
this proviso to a little short bill. This is tho bill: 

That all ns who are now entitled to pensions under existing laws, and who 
have lost eithor an arm at or above the elbow, or a leg at or above the knee, shal! 
be left in the second class and shall receive $24 per month. 

The proviso is, “ Provided that no artificial limbs or commutation 
therefor shall be furnished to such persons.” 

That is the proviso which the Senator had reference to that I was 
totally ignorant of. That is tosay, they got a proviso in a pension 
bill in 1874 that prohibited all persons who had lost an arm at or 
above the elbow and all who had lost a leg at or above the knee 
from receiving this apparatus. If there are any soldiers in this 
country who have been so unfortunate, and there are a great many, 
as to have lost an arm at or above the elbow or a leg at or above the 
knee, it does seem to me that they are the ones who should be en- 
titled to this apparatus, as much so as any others certainly. This 
bill does change the law so that the commutation shall be furnished 
by the Quartermaster-General instead of the Secretary of War, and 
it does change the law so as to include these particular persons who 
are made an exception. All other persons under the law as it exists 
now can receive this apparatus, except those I have mentioned. 
That exception being put in a pension law, this bill cures that defect, 
and my attention was called to it. As Isaid, the House committee 
had noticed it; I had not. 

When we examined the bill before the Military Committee it was 
not in reference to the pension law, but in reference to the existin 
law as to limbs; and this was.the only change I saw in the bill, an 
I so stated. That was the only error there was in the statement; but 
I say now, althongh that error was made innocently on my part, yet 
had I known this exception to exist at that time I would have per- 
sisted in the passage of the bill with just as much earnestness as I 
persist in the passage of it now, because it was right then and it is 
right now. If the Senator thinks that it is right to furnish an appa- 
ratus to all soldiers who have lost a hand, or a foot, or both feet, or 
both hands, and that it is not proper to furnish them an apparatus if 
they have lost both legs above the knee or both arms above the 
elbow, then I am willing to say that his theory ought to be adopted 
by the Senate of the United States; and that is all there is in this. 

The House concurs in all the Senate amendments except this one, 
and they insert the word “not” in that, and the managers on the part 
of the Senate agreed to it, for the reason that by examination of the 
law and a comparison of the law we find that all persons receiving 
pensions who had lost a limb in the war were entitled to this appa- 
ratus except those who were so unfortunate as to lose a leg above the 
knee or an arm above the elbow, or both. We thought they cer- 
tainly were entitled if anybody else was, 

Now a word as to the proposition the Senator suggests in reference 
to its being retroactive. The law as it stands, section 4788 of the 
Revised Statutes, is: $ 

Every person entitled to the benefits of the preceding section may, if he so elects, 
recetyé, instead of such limb or apparatus, the money value thereof, at the following 
rates, namely: For artificial legs, $75; for arms, $3, for feet, $50; for apparatus 
for resection, $50. 

This, then, re-enacts the law as it stood in 1874. In 1874 all persons 
had received this apparatus or had received the commutation money ; 
hence this bill does not give commutation to any but those who mado 
the second application, It does not apply to the first application, for 
that has already been received, but only gives them authority to 
make the application once in every five years. The law in section 
4791 provides that the Secretary of War is authorized and directed to 
furnish to the persons embraced by the provisions of section 4787, and 
we change this so as to use the words “ Quartermaster-General” in- 
stead of “ Secretary of War.” 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois is a trifle 
unjust in the argument that he makes when he attempts to suggest 
or intimate that the intention of the Committee on Pensions when 
they recommended the pa of the law that was approved on the 
18th of June, 1874, was to exclude certain classes of pensioners from 
the benefits of the law. The fact is that by that act the men who 
had suffered the class of disabilities therein named were raised from 
the third to the second class; the rate of their pension was inereased, 
I think, $9 per month upon the representation of the Commissioner 
of Pensions and a bureau of medical officers there that they ought to 
receive that sum in consideration of the disability which the loss of 
the leg or arm at the points named inflicted upon them. ‘They were 
therefore placed in the possession of a much higher pension than they 
had before, and the object of that was to compensate them for the 
loss that they had suffered, and the Pension Bureau and the board of 
examining officers thought that the sum of $24 per month was a 
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reasonable sem to pay them, taken in connection with the general 
standard that had been adopted for various bodily injuries. And at 
that time, in consequence of the fact that every man who has lost a 
log, whether he ean use an artificial leg or not, applies either for the 
leg or for the commutation, the Commissioner of Pensions thought 
that. justice to all these classes of men required that when these men 
accepted this higher grade of pension they should not be entitled to 
the commutation for the limb unless they could use it. That was the 
sole object of the law. There was no discrimination against a given 
class of pensioners. On the contrary, they were rated in the class 
above what they had previously been rated at, and the object of 
the law was to give them conipensation which the Bureau said was 
a reasonable equivalent for the loss they had received when compared 
with those allowed for other classes of injuries. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will ask the Senator, does he believe that because 
a man isso badly wounded that he cannot use the apparatus he 
ought not to have a higher pension than the man who can use the 
apparatus ? 

Mr. INGALLS. Why, Mr. President, I do not believe that the rate 
of pension is high enough to make it a proper equivalent in any of 
these cases. The Senator from Illinois would not Anis his leg for $24 
a month; neither would any of us, It is in no sense whatever an 
equivalent or compensation; but it is the rate that has been estab- 
lished by the Government as the nearest approach to equity when 
it is taken into consideration with the sums that are allowed for other 
bodily injuries, such as the loss of a finger or the loss of a hand or the 
loss of the sight of an eye. This is not an independent, isolated case 
to be considered by itself. Of course we all admit that the pension 
of $24 per month is no equivalent for the loss of a leg; neither is the 
$3 a month that is paid to the soldier any equivalent for his total 
disability; nor is $50 a month that is paid to those who require the 
constaut care of others any eqnivalent or compensation for their ab- 
solute helplessness; but the Government can afford to pay only so 
mach; they have established a certain rate, and they have appor- 
tioned between the different classes of disabilities the different sums 
named in the pension law, and this is one that was adopted upon con- 
sideration and upon what were believed to be equitable grounds, and 
for the pupae of avoiding the continual claims that are made for 
artificial limbs or commutation for them by persons who cannot use 
them. Of course if the man cannot use the artificial leg, if he is so 
injured that he cannot use the artificial leg, there is no reason why 
the Government should pay him for it. If the rate of pension that 
he receives is not high enough, give him more; but do not pay hima 
penson and at the same time give him an eqnivalent for an artificial 

imb panas he is not able to uso in consequence of the injury he re- 
ceived. t 

Mr. LOGAN. I have only to say in reference to that that if a man 
has his arm off at the wrist and you can give him a hand, that is all 
right; he is entitled to it; he may make use of that; but if his arm 
is off above the elbow, so that he cannot use it for any purpose what- 
ever, he can only get the same character of pension as others, but he 
is not entitled to an artificial limb. Why? 

Mr. INGALLS. Within the last two years in consequence of that 
very inequity that the Senator complains of, in consequence of the 
injnstice that he complains of, they have been raised from the third 
to the second class. That was why the bill was passed. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand that they have been raised somewhat. 
Some get $3 a month and some get $15 and some 84 a month only, 
and on ap to$24a month. Those who can use their arms or legs get 
$24 a month! Now you add an apparatus that others cannot use to 
walk about, If they cannot use that apparatus they get $75 a leg. 
That is a little more than $1 a month additional. Every five years he 

ots $75. For the sixty months he gets a little over a dollar a month. 
That is all. I ask the people of this country if a man is so badly 
wounded that he cannot use an apparatus to walk around on 
whether they object to increasing his allowance in this way $1.25 
a month? That is all it means. I do not think this Government 
ought to be so niggardly as it is in reference to these things. If a 
poor cripple who cannot walk a step comes into this Hall and asks 
for a little increase of pension, there is as much noise over it as if it 
was a one-hundred-thousand-dollar cotton claim. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will the Senator allow me to make an inquiry? 

Mr. LOGAN, Les, sir. 

Mr. CONKLING, The Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] was 
speaking, as I understood him, of men so disabled that they cannot 
use an artificial hand or leg. I should like to inquire of him or of the 
Senator from Illinois what, in the view of the Senator from Kan 
would become of eases like this? Here is a man whose arm is o 
below the elbow; he can use an artificial hand; or his leg is ampu- 
tated and he can use an artificial leg. That man afterward becomes 
disabled. He is partially paralyzed, or he is overtaken by disease, 
or he gets too weak to do manual labor and go about. Ho would not 
profit by the higher rate of pension given to men who were originally 
so disabled that they could not use an artificial limb; nor would he 
in any way that I can see receive anything as the equivalent for his 
limb; but he simply would become a loser of so much, owing to the 
fact that he had become so much more prostrate, so much more help- 
less. It strikes me that there must be a pretty Jarge percentage of 
such cases; and I suggest to the Senator from Illinois, in aid of his 
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argument, that whatever there is in them tends to show that the idea 


for which he is contending is a just and proper one. 

Mr. LOGAN. There are, I will say to the Senator, as I under- 
stand—I have not the data so exactly that I can state the number 
correctly but I have been informed by those who have inquired—that 
there are abont fifteen hundred persons of this character, called pen- 
sioners of the second class, with a leg off above the knee or an arm 
off above the elbow. It is to them that this applies, and none other. 
The rest all get this apparatus, or get their commutation, except this 
fifteen hundred, or whatever the number may be, I understand fif- 
teen hundred have a leg off above the kneo or an arm off above the 
elbow. They are excluded. This bill puts them back and makes 
some other changes. I think they are more entitled to it than any- 
body else, and that this provision ought to have been inserted in the 

. 


law. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas if 
under the present law soldiers who have been crippled in this way 
can renew the apparatus or get commutation for it? 

Mr. INGALLS. By express provision of law they are entitled to 
artificial limbs or commutation therefor once in five years. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, Then I think those who cannot wear them are 
clearly entitled to commutation. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is the point exactly. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. If the soldier who can wear it is given the ap- 
paratus and then $9 a month is added to his pension, with a view to 
recompense that man, but no future issne of apparatus, then it will 
be fair to give those soldiers who cannot wear it a commutation. If 
the soldiers who can wear the apparatus are entitled to an arm or a 
leg every five years, surely the soldiers who cannot wear it are enti- 
tled to commutation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Under the first act, which was passed on the 
16th of July, 1862, there was simply provision made for the pur- 
chase of artificial limbs for soldiers and seamen disabled in the serv- 
ice, to be expended under the direction of the Surgeon-General. The 
first amendment to that law was on the 28th of July, 1866, and the 
Secretary of War was then directed to furnish transportation to dis- 
abled soldiers to and from their places of residence to the places 
where they could procure the artificial limbs. In 1868 a provision 
was made extending the benefits of the law to officers, providing that 
all officers in the military and naval service should be entitled to the 
same that the soldiers and marines were entitled to receive. On the 
17th day of June, 1870, the law was passed to which referenceis made in 
the bill. That law provides 


That every soldier who was disabled during the late war for the suppression of 
the rebellion, and who was furnished by the War e with an artificial 
limb, or apparatus for resection, shall be entitled to receive a new limb or apparatus 
5 the passage of this act as the same can be ically [practicably] 
furnished, and at the expiration of every five years thereafter, under such regu! 
tions as may be prescribed by the Surgeon-General of the Army: F 4 
the soldier may, if he so eleet, receive, instead of said limb or a tus, the money 
value thereof, at the following rates, viz: For artificial legs, 255 for arms, $50; 
for feet, $50; for apparatus for resection, $50. 


And this was placed under the control of the 8 n-General. On 
the 30th of June, 1870, an amendment was p to that law pro- 
viding that the benefits of all the acts then in force should be ex- 
tended to all officers, soldiers, seamen, and marines; and there is 
where the words come in which have been put into the bill in the 
conference committee by amendment instead of simply “officers, 
soldiers, seamen, and marines.” The law of June 30, 1870, was incor- 
poraa into the Revised Statutes, and was amended by the law of 

une 18, 1874. 

It does seem to me that justice, equity, and fair dealing, as ex- 
hibited in all the legislation of Congress from 1862 up to June 18, 
1874, require that the provisions of this bill shall be extended to tho 
officers, soldiers, seamen, and marines, and I do hope that the bill will 
pass as the conferees toit. Ithink if is nothing more than 
simple justice and equity to these soldiers that the provisions of the 
bill shall be extended to them. It simply fixes the date, the 17th of 
June, 1870, as the beginning of the period of five years, and during 
every five years from that date they shall receive an artificial arm or 
leg, or in lieu of it every five years they may receive $75 or $50. This 
is a very small sum; it does seem to me they are entitled to it; and I 
hope the report will be concurred in. 

The report was concurred in. 


PARTITION OF REAL ESTATE. 


Mr. BURNSIDE. I move that the Senate take a recess from five 
o'clock until half past seven o'clock. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from Rhode Island will allow 
me to call up a bill which I have tried to get up and which has been 
read twice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Rhode Isl- 
and yield to the Senator from Vermont ? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. If I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. MORRILL, It is only to alter the date in regard to the pave- 
ment of Pennsylvania avenue. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to make a conference report which 
the House wish acted upon. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I see no reason why the Senator from Vermont 
should interpose his bill now. He can have it passed at any time. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
to me to make a conference report? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill of the House No. 3168, entitled “An act relat- 
ing to partition of real estate in the District of Columbia,” respectfully report that 
that they have met, and after full and free conference have agreed to recommend, 
and do recommend, to their respective Houses 2s follows: 

That the House recede from its ent to the amendment of the Senate 
and to the same, with the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the word “may” in line 3 of said amendment and insert in 
the direction of the court be compelled in any court of competent jurisdiction to 
make or suffer partition of such estate or estates. In proceedings for partition, 
all in interest shall be made parties in the same manner as in cases of equi 
ju And in p for partition under this act the court may, in ad- 
dition to the powers herein conferred, exercise such powers as are or may be con- 
ferred by virtue of the general equity jurisdiction of the court. 

“Sec. 2. That the court, in all cases in d partition, may, if it satisfactorily 
appears that said lands and tenements, or ay te orin therein, cannot be 
divided without loss or injury to the parties interested, decree a sale thereof and a 


division of the mone ee such sale among the parties according to their 
respective nana and interes 
‘Sec. 3. That in all such sales, unless the court shall by order direct or 


special 

aire on good cause shown that the sale be made for cash, the purchase-money 
shall be payable one-third on day of sale, one-third in one year, and one-third in 
two years thereafter, with eee the deferred payments to secured to the 
es, according to their res) ve interests, by good and sufficient mortgage 

upon the premises so sold, which shall be subject to the approval of the court.” 

And that the Senate agree to the same. 
FREDK. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 


The report was concurred in. 


REPAVEMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


a 
Mr. MORRILL. I now ask the Senator from Rhode Island to yield 
to me for the purpose of having the Senate concur in House bill No. 
4085. The bill has already been read, and I think there will be no 
opposition to it. If there is to be any debate, I will withdraw it. 
. BURNSIDE. I will yield, if I do not lose the floor for my 
motion. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
to proceed to the consideration of the bill which he has named. 
he motion was a to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. No. 4085) to repeal part 
of section 5 of an act entitled “An act authorizing the repavement of 
Pennsylvania avenue,” approved July 19, 1876. It repeals all that 
part of section 5 of an act entitled “An act authorizing the repave- 
ment of Pennsylvania avenue,” approved July 19, 1876, which pro- 
vides “that said pavement shall fully completed and ready for 
use December 1, 1876.” 
Mr. DAVIS. Has there been any amendment to the bill since it 
came from the House? 
Mr. MORRILL. It is just as it came from the House. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
toa third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PROPOSED RECESS. 

Mr. MORRILL. Inow ask the Senator from Rhode Island to allow 
me to take up and pass a bill heb a 3 a Lyon commission on the 
silver question, which was proposed by the House to which there was 
an amendment of the Committee on Finance, in effect the same as 
the joint resolution of the House but putting it in the form of a bill 
and P enough money to carry it out. 

Mr. AN. J shall object to taking up that bill at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will not object to taking it up after awhile. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I move that the Senate take a recess from half 
past five to eight o’clock. 

Mr. SPENCER. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island to yield to 
permit me to offer a resolution. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I hope the question will be taken on my motion 
now, and then I will yield the floor. 

Mr. EATON. I hope my friend from Rhode Island will not press 
his motion. I have no doubt he has a Nery good dinner at home, but 
5 I trust he will not press this matter. t us go on and finish the 

usiness now, without a recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Rhode Island 
ee the Senate take a recess from half past five until eight 
o'clock, À 

The motion was not agreed to. 

ALABAMA ELECTION INVESTIGATION, 

Mr. SPENCER. I desire to offer a resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas it is alleged that the late election, August 7, 1876, in the State of Ala- 


Mr. COOPER. I object. 
Mr. SPENCER. I should like to have the resolution read for in- 
formation. . 


Mr. COOPER. [I object. 

Mr. SPENCER. I have a right to have it read for information. 

Mr. COOPER. Not without notice, I take it. 

Mr. SPENCER. I think I have a right to have the resolution 
for information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be reported for 
information. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas it is all that the late election, A 7, 1 
hiker ityn goan beer nyo etd AEA din 

Mr. COOPER. The resolution cannot be read under the rules, ob- 
jection being made. I objected and I object now. The reading is 
not in order. 

Mr. SPENCER. You can object to the consideration, but not to the 
reading of it. 


The PRESIDENT pro The Senator can object to the con- 
sidorna, but the Senator from Alabama asks for the reading of the 
resolution. 


Mr. ANTHONY. The Senator from Alabama can read it himself 
and avoid ute, 

Mr. COOPER. But can it be read by the Clerk without unanimous 
consent ? 

The . tempore. The Senator from Tennessee ob- 
jeots to its being at the desk. The Senator from Rhode Island 
suggests that the Senator from Alabama read it. 

r. INGALLS. Rule 14 provides that 


When the ing of a paper is called for, and the same is objected to b. 
Senator, it shall be VCC 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair understands. 
Mr. INGALLS. It does not lie within the power of one Senator to 


object. 

Mr. COOPER. The point of order I make is this: There is no ques- 
tion before the Senate and a Senator cannot call for the reading of a 
paper unless there is a question before the Senate, under that rule. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Alabama 
move the reading of the resolution? + 

Mr. SPENCER. I suppose it is in order for me to give notice that 

I shall offer on the first opportunity the following resolution : 


Whereas it is alleged that the late election, Angust 7, 1876, in the State of Ala- 
bama, for State officers and members of the re, was characterized by 
great frands, violence, and intimidation, whereby the freedom of the ballot was in 


majority of more than 40,000; and whereas the 
the election of a Senator to represent that State in this body; and whereas, if 
these allegations are true, a great number of the citizens of the United States 
eir rights under the Constitution and laws of the United States wick- 

edly violated: Therefore, 
Resolced, That a committee of five Senators be appointed by the Chair to inves- 
tigate the truth of the said allegations and the circumstances attending said elec- 
tion, with power to sit during the recess, to visit said State to make their investi- 


gations, to send for persons and papers, and to use all necessary process in the 
ce of their duties; and to emai wb to the Senate du: the next 
that the said committee be author- 


session of their investigation and findings; 
ized to employ a clerk and a —— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dees the Senator from Tennessee 

object to the present consideration of the resolution? 
r. COOPER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I rise to submit on this question of order that 
under the rules the Senator from Alabama has a right to submit his 
resolution, but it must lie over for consideration one day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. So the Chair understands. 
ig EDMUNDS. I think he had a right to have it read at the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He had a right to offer it, but ob- 
jection was made to its present consideration. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I thought the Chair had been led to acquiesce in 
the notion that the resolution could not be submitted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not at all. The Chair stated that 
if objection was made to the reading the question would be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. There being no business before the Senate, the 
Senator from Alabama had a right to submit his resolution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I merely suggest that on being submitted, it be- 
ing a paper properly submitted, we should have a right to hear it, as 
a Paper which has not incidentally come in, but a Thin submitted 
for the action of the Senate; and for that purpose the Senator had 
a right to have it read at the desk, and if anybody objected it must 
lie over for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee, the 
Chair understood, rose to object to its reading, but as the reading was 
in order, he now objects to its consideration, and the resolution goes 
over under the rule. 

COAST SURVEY REPORTS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing, to 
whom was referred a concurrent resolution to print extra copies of 
Be Fig of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey for the use of the 
office, to report it without amendment, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. It is the usual resolution which when presented is always 

. There is no provision for gratuitous distribution, but it 
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merely provides for the printing of copies for the use of the Superin- 
aie ag of the Coast Survey. 
fr. EDMUNDS. How much will it cost? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There are only two thousand copies; I move its 
present consideration. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to consider 
the following resolution: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, aoe Senate concurring,) That 1,000 ex- 
tra copies of the re; of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey for the year 
ending June 30, 1574, and that the same number of copies of his 5 for the year 
in June 30, 1875, be printed for distribution by the Superintendent of the Coast 

The resolution was concurred in. 

ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move that the resolution of the House pro- 
viding for the final adjournment of Congress be taken from the table. 
Mr. PADDOCK. Iask my colleague to give way one moment, in 
order that I may ask the Senate to proceed to consider the bill which 
I asked to have considered this morning. 
. After this is acted upon my colleague can get 
is bill up. : 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does not the motion of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrcncocx ] require unanimous consent! 

Mr. LOGAN. In that case I object. 

Mr. WEST. The resolution was reported on Saturday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution was reported on 
Saturday and lies on the table. The motion is to take it from the 
table, which is in order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. To pass that resolution now is to decree that we 
shall give up all the business now before the Senate. We cannot act 
upon the constitutional amendment, we cannot act upon a very im- 
portant matter which the President has submitted to us with 
to Indian hostilities, and we shall not transact our executive busi- 
ness. It puts it in the power of any Senator to prevent the comple- 
tion of any business now before us. We ought to transact our busi- 
ness first, and then pass the resolution. 

Mr, PADDOCK. I suppose the idea is to amend the resolution 
which came from the House and fix a later date. 

Mr. ANTHONY. We can fix the date when we finish the business. 

Mr. WEST. Mr. President—— è 

es TEDER Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me to say a 
wo 

Mr. WEST. ele: 

Mr. LOGAN. Ihave but this to say. I do not see what the anx- 
iety of the Senator from Nebraska is. There are some two or three 
measures here that he has taken a very great interest in during the 
session. He exhibited considerable interest in the passage of a cer- 
tain bill that I am very desirous of getting up. It is now on the Cal- 
endar and I hope we shall reach it. It is known as the bounty bill, 
and I hope the Senate will not adjourn until it votes upon that meas- 
ure. Besides, there are other matters. The conference report on the 
Indian bill has not been agreed to, and there are quite a number of 
things. I cannot see why the Senate is so desirous of taking up the 
eg Mog ees resolution at this time. 

r. ALLISON, May I ask the Senator from Illinois what the con- 
dition of the bill is with reference to Indian hostilities ? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I understand that the Indian hostilities bill is 
now on our table awaiting the action of the Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir, it is. There is another matter I desire to call 
the attention of the Senator from Nebraska to, and it is this: Sev- 
eral days ago, at the suggestion of the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of War, we passed a bill and sent it to the House 
authorizing the recruiting of twenty-five hundred cavalrymen for the 
purpose of filling up the ranks of the cavalry to go against the Indians 
who are perpetrating acts of hostility upon the white settlers on the 
frontier. That bill has not yet been acted on by the House. I say to 
the Senator from Nebraska who was very anxious, as both the - 
ators from Nebraska were, afew days ago to have aresolution passed 
calling for volunteers, that I cannot understand his anxiety about the 
resolution for final adjournment. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Not a few days ago, but a few weeks ago. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; a few weeks ago, then. If the House 
fail to act on the bill authorizing the filling up of the cavalry regi- 
ments, I have a resolution in my pocket to offer to the Senate which 
I will then ask the Senate to pass authorizing the President to call 
out volunteers; but I do not desire to do that if the House will act 
upon the other bill. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I desire to say to the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs that I wish he would introduce his resolution at 
once, 

Mr. LOGAN, I propose to introduce it if the House fails to act on 
the other bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not know how long a time is requisite to 
convince the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs whether 
or not the House intend to pass either of the bills for the increase of 
military forces in the Northwest. I have a recollection of a promise 
from the honorable Senator, made several days ago, that if the Housé 
failed on that day he would before the close of the session of the Sen- 
ate on that particular day report a bill to allow the acceptance of 
volunteers by the President. 


Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have a recollection, too, that the House did 
fail on that day to pass the bill, and that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs also failed to make that report. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now, if the Senator will allow me, I will say that I 
do not get up here for the purpose of criticising the House or the Sen- 
ator, but the idea that the Senator should say he had a promise from 
me to report a bill I do not understand. Iam only the organ of the 
committee. The committee would have to act on it and agree to it. 
He is making a statement that is going a little further than is neces- 
sary. I said then, and say now, that if the House refused to act 
upon the bill I should introduce a proposition to call for volun- 
teers; but if the House will act on the bill I consider it better than to 
call for volunteers. Cavalry regiments can be more readily filled u 
to go against these Indians than to make a call for volunteers an 
organize them. For that reason I prefer the bill which has gone to 
the House, and I hope the House will act upon it. If they fail to act, 
however, we shall take the next best means we can. Inasmuch as 
the Senator lives on the border and has been so desirous with refer- 
ence to protection against these hostilities, it does not seem to me that 
it is the best course for him to ask for an adjournment until the House 
act upon a measure of so much importance. 

Mr. WEST. I must insist that, as I obtained the floor from the Chair, 
there shall not be a cross-firing here between Senators the whole time, 
Some other Senators want tosay a word. I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the condition of our affairs here, and to show that 
it is impossible for us to adjourn to-day unless we have the unani- 
mous consent of the Senate; that any one Senators objection will 
continue the session until to-morrow, because the Indian appropri 
tion bill lies on the table. It has been reported to-day, and uulegs 
we get unanimous consent to consider it we must sit to-morrow. If 
we can have an understanding here, under the guidance of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, that that bill shall be con- 
sidered, we shall know that we can adjourn. Otherwise any Senator 
has it in his power to make us sit to-morrow. Now let us consider 
that bill, and if there is objection to it we shall have to sit to-morrow. 

Several Senators, Let us take it up now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Louisiana says we cannot 
adjourn to-day. I have said nothing about adjourning to-day. I 
have simply asked to take up the resolution in order to fix upon some 
time to adjourn. I believe we can and ought to adjourn to-day. 

Mr. WEST. Poppers somebody should object to the bill? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Ido not believe any Senator on this floor will 
take the responsibility of 5 on the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, which he can do by a single objection. 

Mr. WEST, Try it and see. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If he does I am perfectly willing that he shall 
take that responsibility. I certainly have no desire to dictate to any 
Senator on the floor, but I believe that after nine months of weary, 
almost useless, session—because I believe there has been but little 


good and a great deal of evil done—the country and the Senate, a 
majority of them, are ready to adjourn and adjourn promptly. I 
certainly think a majority of the Senate might be registered upon 


that question. 

Mr. WINDOM. I have been pressed to call up the conference re- 
port on the Indian appropriation bill, and I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed to the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska has 
moved to take up the adjournment resolution. 2 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will withdraw it for that purpose. 

Mr. WINDOM. Lask if it does not require unanimous consent to 
take up the ih 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It does. The report will be regarded 
as before the Senate unless there is objection to its present considera- 
tion. . 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I object to its present consideration. 

Mr. WEST (to Mr. Hitcucock.) I told you so, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I renew my motion. 

Mr. WINDOu. Is there any way under the rules by which the re- 
pos 7 up? I want ee Low 

e tempore. e objection prevents the report 
from bein 8 . p = 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the adjournment resolution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The idea of our agreeing to any definite moment 
of adjournment until the business that is indispensable is di lof, 
and we know that it is disposed of by the signature of the President 
toevery appropriation bill, not one of which can he sign constitution- 
ally after we have adjourned, is perfectly absurd, as it appears to me. 
I do not intend to stand in the way of the Indian appropriation bill 
being considered at the proper time and its due order; but other bills 
have had the consideration of the Senate, and we have endeavored 
to get them up from time to time, and they have been laid aside, that 
are very worthy of great consideration, and I do not intend that any- 
thing shall be taken up out of its lar order, eo peck from a com- 
mittee to-day, until other matters of at least equal public importance 
are disposed of. That is my reason for objecting, and until they are 
disposed of I shall continue to ask that the rules of the Senate be en- 
forced: Iam as anxious to go home as anybody else is, but the idea 
of now agreeing that the resolution of the House with a future time 
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named, as it must be, of course—it is perfectly competent to take it 
up, I admit, and amend it—but the idea of fixing any hour until we 
shall have known that the business which is indispensable is di 

of, is in my opinion entire folly. As soon as the business absolutely 
indispensable is disposed of, then we can take up this resolution and 
put the time twenty minutes ahead, and if the House agree to it we 
are dissolved. They would not wish to agree to it anysoener. They 
ought to reject a time themselves if we were to send it over now, un- 
til we know that essential measures to carry on the Government have 
received the approval of the President. I hope my friend, therefore, 
will not insist on pressing this taking up now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Question. y 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreein 
motion of the Senator from Nebraska, that the Senate take 
table the adjournment resolution from the House. 

Mr. EDMUNDS called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 
dered ; and being taken, resulted—yeas 21, nays 24; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Bogy, Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, Eaton, Hitchcock, Jones of Flor- 
ila, Kelly, Kernan, Key, MeCreery, McDonald, Maxey, Norwood, Oglesby, Pad- 
dock, Randolph, Ransom, Saulsbury, Stevenson, and Whyte—2l. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron of Wis- 
consin, Christiancy, Clayton, n, Edmunds, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Harvey, In 
galls, Jones of Nevada, Logan, McMillan, Mitchell, Morrill, Patterson, Sargent, 

pencer, West, and Windom—24. 

ADSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Ba: Bruce, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
Conkling, Conover, Dawes, Dennis. Dorsey, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamilton, Ham- 
lin, Howe, Johnston, Merrimon, Morton, n, Sharon, Sherman, Thurman, 
Wadleigh, Wallace, Withers, and Wright—26. 

So the motion to proceed to the consideration of the resolution was 


not agreed to. 
RECESS. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate take a recess until eight 
o'clock. 

Mr. OGLESBY. No recess now. 

Mr. EATON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and being taken resulted—yeas 
23, nays 22; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron of Wis- 
consin, Christiancy, Clayton, Cragin, Edmunds, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Jones of 
Nevada, ADonald, MoMilian, Mitchell, Morrill, Patterson, t, Spen- 
CANS ede. Bory, Cockrell Sopa Davis, Eaton, Gordon, Harvey, Ingalls, 
Jones of Florida, ‘Kelly, Kernan, Key lebroery. Maxey, Norwood, Oglesby, Pad- 
ee m, Saulsbury, Stevenson, and W yte—22. senate 


to the 
m the 


h, 
NT— Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayard, Bruce, Cameron of Pennsy 
Conkling, Conover, Dawes, Dennis, Dorsey, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, Hamlin, Hitch- 
cock, ale apa? Merrimon, Morton, Robertson, Sharon, Thurman, 
Wadleigh, Wallace, Withers, and Wright—26. 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at five o’clock and twenty-five 
minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until eight o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate re-assembled at eight o’clock p. m. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the 
‘committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. No. 3168) relating to partition of real estate in the 
District of Columbia. 


THE SCHOOL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. EDMUNDS, I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the House resolution for the amendment of the Constitution. 

The motion was sarees to; and the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H. R. No. 1) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the pas of 
the resolution, upon which the yeas and nays have been orde 

Mr. KERNAN. Mr. President, the Senate, by a majority vote, has 
substituted the article reported by the Judiciary Committee for the 
article proposed and passed in the House of Representatives and sent 
here. The article sent here by the House declared that— 

No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by taxation in any State for the 
support of public schools or derived from any public fand therefor, nor any pub- 
lic lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of any religious sect or 
denomination ; nor shall any money so raised or lands so devoted be divided be- 
tween religious sects or denominations. 

That was the proposed article which had been brought to the at- 
tention of the publie many months ago by a gentleman of distinction 
[Mr. Blaine] in the party with which he acted and very well known 
to the country; and I believe that it met with no considerable oppo- 
sition in any quarter. It declares that money raised in a State by 
taxation for the support of public schools or derived from any public 
fund therefor or any publie lands devoted thereto shall not be under 
the control of any religions sect or denomination, nor shall any money 
so raised be divided among the sects or religious denominations. 
Were this before the Senate I would support it. 

Ishould be opposed, if the people of a State were entirely of one 
denomination, and that the one to which I belong, to placing moneys 
raised for the support of public schools under the control of that re- 
ligious denomination. 


But there has been another article proposed here and adopted by 
a majority of the Senate; and as I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to this proposed article I will read it. I invite atteution to 
the various provisions of it. 
ARTICLE XVL 
No State shall make any law 8 establishment of religion, or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof; and no religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualifi to any office or public trust under any State. No public property, 
and no public revenue of, nor any loan of credit by or under the authority of, the 
United States, or any State, Territory, District, or municipal corporation, shall be 
appropriated to, or made or used for, the support of any school, educational or 
r institution, under the control of any religious or anti-religions sect, organ- 
ization, or denomination, or wherein the particular creed or tenets of any religious 
or anti-religious sect, ion, or denomination shall be taught; and no such 
particular creed or tenets shall be read or taught in any school or institution sup- 
ported in whole or in part by such revenue or lean of credit; and no such appro- 
priation or loan of credit shall be made to any religious or anti-religious sect. or- 
ganization, or denomination, or to promote its interests or tenets. This article 
shall not be construed to prohibit the reading of the Bible in any school or institu- 
tion; and it shall not have the effect to impair rights of property already vested. 


Suc. 2. Congress shall have power, by 5 legislation, to provide for the 


prevention and punishment of violations article. 

I cannot, with my views of what is wise either for the Federal 
Government or for the people of the respective States, vote for this 
proposed article. I ask the attention of Senators to the leading prin- 
ciple or idea which the wise men who framed the Constitution of the 
United States followed in framing it. It was that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which was to be the Government and to act for the people 
of all the States, should have those powers which were essential to 
action by that Government on subjects as to which the people of all 
the States had a common general national interest. It was to be a 
Government with power to make treaties with foreign countries, to 
provide for the general defense, to furnish a currency, to regulate 
commerce, and to have jurisdiction over other matters of like char- 
acter in which all the States had a common general interest and 
5 605 which the people of the several States could not properly act. 
The framers of the Constitution believed also that it was wiser and 
better that the people of the several States should reserve to them- 
selves and exercise all those ponon of goyernment which related to 
home rights, if I may use that term, to the internal affairs of the 
State, to the regulating of the domestic relations, to the title to 
property, the modes in which it could be transferred; in a word, that 
the people of each State should have the exclusive power to manage 
their local and internal affairs as they thonght best for their own ha 
piness and prosperity. I think all experience shows how wise this 
was and is. 

It was and is wise in reference to the perpetuity and strength of 
the Federal Government, which extends over a very wide section of 
country, over communities living in different States and having dif- 
ferent views as to their local matters and State governments. The 
Federal Government will be strong and the people contented while 
the people of each State manage their own local affairs and the Fed- 
eral Government in its action is restricted to general national affairs. 
But when in reference to these local affairs of a State, these home 
matters, the representatives from Massachusetts or New York have 
a voice as to whatshall be done in California as to local State mat- 
ters, the people of Ohio shall have a voice in the local affairs of 
Missouri, we can readily see that there will not be as much content- 
ment, and I do not believe there would be as much of good govern- 
ment and prosperity, as if the people of each State man these 
local affairs for themselves. It makes the Federal Government 
strong to leave local affairs to the people of the State, because the 
people of different States then do not come in conflict in the Halls of 

ongress as to local government and policy, in re, to which they 
may have very different interests and views. The founders of the 
Federal Government had the wisdom to perceive the advantage of 
leaving to the people of each State the control and management of 
their local State matters. 

Believing this to be wise, believing that nothing but evil will grow 
out of allowing the Representatives of one State to have a voice as to 
the local affairs of another, I have believed, and all my teaching and 
experience confirm me, that we should have power in the Federal 
Government only over those matters as to which the people of all the 
States have a common, general interest and as to which the people 
of a State could not act for themselves. 

Now, Mr. President, in my judgment this wise principle which has 
worked so well in the past is violated by the proposed amendment 
reported to the Senate by the Judiciary Committee, and which is now 
under consideration. 

Mr. MORTON. I should like to ask the Senator this question, 
whether the amendment as it came from the House does not violate 
the principle for which he is contending? 

Mr. KERNAN. Lanswer with entire frankness that to some ex- 
tent it does. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It does to every extent as far as it goes. 

Mr, KERNAN. I will answer frankly that I believe that the matterof 
educating children may be wisely left to the people of each State. I be- 
lieve that it isa home right; I believe that it will be exercised best in 
that way. I believe that our experience shows that there is no serious 
difficulty in its being exercised wisely and well by the people of each 
State for themselves. But I recognize that moneys raised to support 
common public schools are a fund to support asystem which pervades 
the Union; this system is regarded with great interest by a large por- 
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tion of our people; and it is a single subject, Inasmuch as there was 
danger that sectarian dissensions would arise in regard to the com- 
mon-school moneys, inasmuch as it was asserted that efforts were 
being made to divide these moneys between the religious denomina- 
tions, and there was great danger that the subject of the common 
schools would be made a political question and sectarian prejudices 
aroused as an element in political contests, I was willing to adopt the 
Blaine amendment, in the hope and belief that it would quiet these 
groundless fears as to the common schools and avert the evils which 
spring from religious prejudices. 

Therefore I say that while I believe that it is wiser and better to 
leave the people of each State free to maintain their schools as they 
see fit and I do not believe there will be any diversion of money raised 
for the support of common schools to other purposes, especially as 
in many State constitutions, as in that of New York, there are pro- 
visions which forbid the application of money raised for common 
schools to any other object. Yet if it would allay that which I regard as 
the greatest evil that ever comes among a community, strife and bit- 
terness in reference to religious creed, I was willing to vote for the 
Blaine amendment, although, as the Senator from Indiana says, it is 
against the principles I believe to be wise. But I consider the pro- 
posed amendment now before the Senate as going far beyond that 
pro by Mr. Blaine; and in my judgment, instead of allaying 
strife and dissension, it will increase them and bring evil to our 
schools, to onr institutions, and to the people of our country. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator kindly tell ns—— 

Mr. KERNAN. As I promised to get through in a few minutes, and 
want to state my views withont arguing them, I must decline to yield 
now, and after I am through, if my friend wishes, I will answer him. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I was asking for light. 

Mr. KERNAN, 1 know my friend wants light, but he has got a 
fine intellect and he does not expect to get it from me, I fear; but if 
he does, what little light I can shed will be shed more intelligently 
by allowing me to proceed quietly in staing what my views are. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then the Senator declines to allow me to ask 
him a 7 

Mr. KERNAN. Ves, sir. 

As I said, I think the proposed amendment before the Senate vio- 
lates seriously, in many ways, the principle to which I have alluded 
of giving the Federal Government supreme power only over national 
subjects; and as to internal affairs, local matters in the States, the 
people of the several States should exercise the power as they re- 
served it in the original Constitution, untrammeled. 

I have said that, in my judgment, the proposed amendment would 
be a very wide departure from correct principles. As to the first 
clause I have no comment to make; this declares that— 

No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof; and no religions test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trast under any State, 

That provision has my most hearty commendation; but for all that 
it is not necessary to put it in the Federal Constitution. That mat- 
ter was discussed in the convention that made the Constitution, and 
it was not thought wise to put in any such provision, but to leave it 
to the States; and we have gone on little less than a century, begin- 
ning with clanses in the constitutions of many States, making dis- 
tinctions on account of religions creeds, and I believe they have all 
as aie from every State constitution except that of the State of 

mpshire; and I venture to say that will soon be changed. 
There is a provision in the constitution of that State that no one can 
be elected governor unless he is of the Protestant religion, and so as 
to members of the Legislature of the State. But Iam willing to trust 
that to the people of that State, believing that very soon in this age 
of ours and in this country of ours they will adopt the liberal pro- 
visions which are found in the constitutions of the other States on the 
subject of the sacred rights of conscience, In the constitution of my 
own State in reference to any interference with a man’s conscientious 
convictions as to religion it is declared : 


The free exercise and enjoyment of cio «at profession and worship, without 
discrimination or preference, shall forever be allowed in this State to all mankind. 


It makes no religions test a qualification for any office; and this I 
believe is true as toother States except New Hampshire. Therefore 
I assume as to this provision which J have read, the first clause in 
the article, there is really no need for it. It would be an insult to 
the people of every State in this Union, New Hampshire included, to 
say that there was danger that they would begin now to establish a 
State religion, or begin to prohibit its exercise, or make religious be- 
lief a test or qualification for holding office. 

I cannot conceive that there is any need of our having a constitu- 
tional amendment to guard the people of a State against anything of 
that kind, and I say it very sincerely, because I realize that if there 
is a prejudice of that kind perchance it exists most strongly against 
those with whom I believe in reference to matters of religion. 

But I ask attention to what follows: 

No public property, and no public revenue of, nor any loan of credit by or 
under the authority of the United States, or any State, Territory, District, or 
municipal corporation, shall be appropriated to, or made or used for, the support of 
any school, educational or other institution, under the control of any religions or 
anti-religious sect, organization, or denomination, or wherein the particular creed 
or tencts of any religious or anti-religious sect, organization, or denomination shall 
be taught, And no such particular creed or tenets shall be read‘or taught in any 
school or institution supported in whole or in part by such revenne or loan of credit. 


In the constitutions of some of the States the people have thought 
it wise to insert a provision that no funds or property of the State 
should be given to any private institution, but should be used only 
to support the institutions of the Government; but this provision 
under consideration is not of that character. This seems to be aimed 
at something else. This leaves the United StatesGovernment to vote 
away any amount of public land to a corporation to build a railroad 
or do some other work; but the United States Government could not 
under this amendment give a piece of land to Bishop Whipple for an 
Indian school or church. I allude to him because I know he is the 
zealous Episcopal bishop of Minnesota who has taken such an inter- 
est in trying to civilize and protect and christianize the Indians. 
While we may give to railroad jobs under this proposed amendment 
any amount of public lands, we cannot give him a site out of the 
public land for his little church or for his mission school, because of 
course he would teach the Indians the creed of that denomination of 
which he is a bishop. 

Let us go a little further. How are you to get on under this 
amendment? This Government has soldiers“ homes; it has, I be- 
lieve, some hospitals in this District that it aids to ck gh and some 
other good Christian benevolent institutions; but what will be the 
effect of this amendment? “No particular creed” is, the langnago 
“or tenet ” can be “read or taught“ in your soldiers“ home or in your 
school for orphan children or in any other institutions supported or 
aided by the Government. Take the soldiers’ home. A man is there 
who has gone there and is taken care of there because of the wounds 
he received or ill-health he incurred in the public service. He may 
have never belonged to a Christian sect; bnt the time comes when 
he does desire religions ministrations. He is on a bed of sickness, 
He has from the mother that reared him perchance, or from his 
friends, or from other associations, a leaning to the Methodist denom- 
ination and sends for a clergyman of that church and asks that he 
may be taught that form of Christianity; and yet with this amend- 
ment in force, he cannot in that institution be taught that creed. So 
with an orphan asylam supported in whole or in part by the United 
States, You may say there are but few such institutions under the 
Federal Government, and I shall spend no time on them. Come to 
our State governments, Here are ree reformatories. The chil- 
dren are gathered in there, the little waifs whose parents are either 
dead or from some misfortune or vice do not care forthem. They 
have committed a petty offense, the first step in crime. 

In the State of New York we have two or three reformatories for 
children under sixteen who have committed crime. The State re- 
formatories are supported entirely from the public treasury. Do my 
friends mean to say that we shall put in the United States Constitu- 
tion an iron rule to bear upon een? of every State that they 
shall not permit any Christian ¢ to be “read or taught” in suc 
an institution to these children? Itis at war, it seems to me, with all 
that is wise and all that is good in the State. Go to States where 
such institutions exist, and there is no difficulty, if we keep this out 
of politics and act like wise Christian men, like Christian men where 
each believes he is right and ought to have tlie means to practice that 
which he believes to be his duty in reference to worshiping his 
Maker and means to allow everybody else to do the same and will be 
zealous that giya beard else shall have the same right. In the re- 
formatory at Rochester, New York, there is no trouble. It is a State 
institution; the board of trustees arrange that the clergymen of the 
various denominations can go there and the boys can attend the re- 
ligious service and teaching according to their faith or that of their 
parents. We cannot deal with juvenile delinquents so as to reform 
them except by endeavoring to supply the place of parents, by teach- 
ing them some form of the Christian religion; and in a country like 
ours in these institutions the only way is to allow the children to be 
won back to the ways of morality and religion by allowing the 
clergymen of the denomination for which they have a preference, and 
against which they have no prejudice, to instruct and teach them the 
creed of their parents. But this amendment would prohibit the 
teaching them any creed. 

Take the State prison. We send men there for reformation; and 
under this provision, as it is a State institution maintained by State 
funds, there could be no particular creed or tenet read or tanght to 
a man either in the chapel, where they have one, or in his cell. 

A man is under sentence of death in prison. He had a mother of 
some religious creed who ewe him in his boyhood the prayers and 
the observances of the church to which she belonged. He has com- 
mitted crime; he is to be executed as a criminal; he is to face his 
Maker, and the memory of early years comes back, and he asks to 
have brought to him a clergyman of the denomination to which his 
mother 8 The clergyman comes to him and is ready to teach 
him as he wants to be instructed, in that creed which he has from 
some cause or other, conviction or prejudice, a desire to be instructed 
in; and yet under this amendment he cannot read or teach him tho 
religious tenets and creed that he wants to know and the faith in 
which he wishes to die. 

Take your State hospitals and prisons. They are institutions of 
the State, supported entirely by the public money, and in every one 
that I ever heard of in our State, in every jail, every reformatory, 
and every prison, the keeper that would not send for the minister of 
the gospel of that religious persuasion which the inmate wished and 
allow him to teach him and read to him and have him unite with him 
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in the religious service to which the person was attached, or instruct 
him in that which he wished to be instructed in, would be denounced, 
and there would be a cry of indignation at such a violation of the 
rights of conscience by propie: of every creed. But this amendment 
forbids the reading or teaching of any creed or tenet of religion in 
any such institutions. 
happen to have—and I speak of it with commendation to the State 
of Massachusetts—the law which was enacted in that State in the 
year 1875, April 15 ; and yet that law cannot be carried out in their 
ublic institutions if this amendment to the Constitution of the 
nited States were in force except as you incur the penalties which 

Congress may enact under it. I will read that law: 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
(Chapter 126.] 
An act to provide for religious instructions in prisons, 

Be it enacted, de., as follows : 

Sec. 1. No inmate of any prison, jail, or house of correction in this Common- 
wealth shall be denied the free exercise of his religious belief and liberty of wor- 
siping God according to the dictates of the conscience within the place where 
such inmates may be kept or confined, and it shall be the duty of the officers and 
boards of officers having the management and direction of any such institutions to 
make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out tho intent and 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. Nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to impair the discipline 
eee as may be needful for the good government and safe ly of 

ts inmates. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect upon its 

(Approved April 15, 1875.) sd sas 

A man in one of the institutions named in this act desires to be 
taught and instructed in the tenets and creed of one of the religious 
denominations or he desires to have the service of the church he be- 
longs to read tohim; they would be reading or teaching the tenets 
of some creed, and although they would be obeying the law of Massa- 
chusetts, it would be violating the Constitution of the United 
States if this amendment were adopted. 

Another law, that I chance to have in my hand, is one recently en- 
acted in the same year, 1875, by Ohio. Allow me to read that and see 
how the spirit of that law which I submit every Christian man will 
approve would be crushed ont by this constitutional amendment. 

: omo. 
A bill to seenre the liberty of conscience in matters of religion to persons impris- 
55 or detained by authority of me g 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted by thé General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That as lib- 
erty of conscience is not forfeited by reason of conviction of crime or by reason of 
detention in any penal, reformatory, or eleemos institution, or any house of 
refuge, work-house, jail, or public asylum of the State, no person in any auch insti- 
tution shall be compelled to attend religions worship or institution of a form which 
is against the dictates of his or her conscience; and it shall be the duty of eve 
director, trustee, superintendent, or other person having in o any such insti- 
tution to eqnal facilities to all such persons for receivin, ministrations 
of the authorized cl of their own religions denomination or persuasion, 
under such reasonable rules and regulations as the trastees, directors, managers, or 
superintendents shall make; bat no such rules shall be so construed as to prevent 
an of any denomination from fully administering the rights of his de- 
o That such ministra: entail no expense 
on the public treasury. 

SEC. K This act shali take effect from and after its passage. 


That is the spirit of our institutions; thatis the spirit in which the 
people of the States are acting, providing that these criminals even 
these outcasts that go to the poor-houses or reformatories, may call 
upon a Christian minister of the religious denomination which he 
prefers, and there he shall be allowed to teach and minister to him in 
the State institution; this would be in violation of this amendment if 
it were made a part of the Constitution. 

But go a little further. We all know that in our communities, and 
especially in our cities, there are large numbers of children who are 
gathered by the benevolent and the charitable and the good of every 
creed in our land ; ba! Snag children who have no mother, no father, 
no one to keep them from running in the streets right into the State 
prison and becoming a curse to the community and becoming a de- 
struction to themselves. The Protestant ladies appeal to the benevo- 
lent and they build their asylums as they havedonein almostevery city 
of our State, in some of them more than one. They appeal to the be- 
nevolent to help them; they have collections in the churches, they have 
fairs. The institution is mainly erected and supported with donations, 
They gather in these children, and occasionally the State gives them 
aid or the city gives them aid Upon economical principles they can 
ailord to give them aid, because it is the cheapest way of prevent- 
ing them from becoming criminals and making them useful members 
of society ; and yet must they go on without teaching those children 
any religions creed? If it chances to be members of the episcopal de- 
nomination who founded and have the charge of such an institution, 
they teach and bring them up in that form of creed and worship which 
they themselves believe in. In a word, they make themselves fathers 
and mothers to the fatherless and to the motherless, and they do by 
them just what every sincere Christian father and mother would do 
by their own children; and yet that is to be forbidden. If the insti- 
tution chance to be in distress, if—as now and then happens—the 
whirlwind takes the roof off their asylum or the flames destroy it, 
they cannot receive from the State or city a donation if this amend- 
ment is adopted, except on the condition that no religious creed shall 
be taught the children. 

In my own city (andit is a good illustration of what I want to say) 
there are two orphan asylums that are a credit to any place. They 


haye gono on side by side in the utmost harmony; the promoters of 
each think better of the other for what they are doing. One is un- 
der the Protestant ladies’ board of trustees; the other is under the 
Sisters of Charity, who look after the Catholic orphan children. There 
is no prejudice there. If a Protestant lady finds an orphan child 
whose parents were Catholics she takes it to the institution under 
the charge of the Sisters of Charity. If the others find destitute or- 

hans of Protestant parents they take them to the Protestant institu- 

ion and ask them to take them, We have a poor-house; it is a good 
establishment, and it is the only place the county can send the orphan 
children to that are paupers. There are no means for education in 
the institution. More than ten years ago it was suggested, and the 
board of supervisors of the county ordered, that all the children under 
a certain age that came to the poor-house should be sent to one of 
these asylums, The board directed, in the real spirit of dolog food, 
the superintendent to send the children who came there, if of Cath- 
olic parentage, to the Sisters’ asylum, and to send all the others to the 
Protestant asylum, and the county pays them less for educating and 
caring for them than it would cost in the pcor-house. Thus we have 
brought up and educated in these asylums children that would go 
from the 8 without instruction, without the habits of use- 
fulness. They readily get places as they advance a little in years. 
Each of these asylums teaches the children, as children in my judg- 
ment should be taught, that religious creed which those having the 
institutions in charge believe and practice. 

Our State has occasionally given them aid, and there has been no 
33 and no trouble. When they have been overburdened there 

as been inserted in appropriation bills a clause giving each aid; 
there has been no jealousy, no wrangling, but real good, a great re- 
lief to the community from the expense of paupers and from the ex- 
pense of criminals. But this could not be done under the amend- 
ment, Each is under the control of a religious denomination—in 
each a religious creed is taught. 

The best practical principle is to leave all these matters to the State 
and to the neighborhood. You will there find Christian charity among 
all. The only strife will be which will do the most good to these 
little children for the sake of that Saviour who said, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” 

Take hospitals. Such institutions have to be supported in some 
degree usually by public funds and in part by contributions from the 
benevolent. A man in the hospital sick, brought to thoughtfulness 
by his condition, warned perchance by the nurse or the physician that 
he will soon have to appear before his Maker, asks them to send for 
a minister of one of the religious denominations, selecting one for 
himself. He tells him “I had a little religious instruction in youth, 
not much; I want to be taught the tenets of your church; explain 
them to me; teach them to me.” It cannot be done; the hospital is 
supported in by the State. He does not want a mere general 
sey He asks to be instracted in that which he wishes to under- 
stan 

I submit, Senators, that when you reflect on afew of these things 
there is no need of doing that which is detrimental to the good that 
is done in this way. But come to private hospitals, got up as they 
are by the contributions of the benevolent and charitable members 
of some church. These hospitals occasionally apply to the State or 
the city for aid. They are doing good. They are caring for the A id 
sick 3 than they can be cared for in public hospitals. Take 
the hospital in my own city. It is in e of ladies of a icular 
creed who give their services because they think it their duty. They 
started without anything and they have won their way so that they 
are sustained alike by Protestants and Catholics. Every sick person 
who is poor and has no place to go to is received without regard to 
creed; and every clergyman is invited to visit and every pani may 
send for the clergyman he likes and he comes there and reads and 
teaches and administers unto him according to the form of worship 
that patient desires. : 

In the Protestant hospitals, under Protestant trustees, if there was 
a Catholic there, though they might not think well of his 
if he desired the priest of his religion, they would send for him an 
have him come and read to and teach him and administer to him the 
rites of the Catholic religion. Yet all that must be stopped becanse 
these private institutions very generally get some aid from the public 


treasury. 

This 15 a land of charitable, benevolent, and Christian people. Say 
what you please, you will find in every corner of it, in every denom- 
ination people who have fervent convictions for their own creed and 
people who would always give every other person, and especially in 
an institution, public or private, opportunity of having precisely the 
ministrations that he desired and which he believed essential to his 
salvation. If itis a public institution under this amendment, you 
must shut ont all denominations having any creed or any particular 
tenets. If it be one erected by private benevolence which does a 
great deal of good and relieves the State from a great deal of pau- 
perism, takes care of panpers better than they can be elsewhere, you 
may apply to the State, and if the State gives you aid you must at 
once shut out the ministers of the gospel of hie? 8 creed, although 
your patients desire to have their ministrations before they go in 


their last sickness, to meet their Judge, to account for all they did or 
omitted to do on earth. sy 
I object to this amendment. It is not, in my judgment, wise ; it is 
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not, in my judgment, in accordance with the spirit of Christian char- 
ity as it exists inevery denomination of Christians. 

But it has been said that it applies only wherein a particular 
creed or tenet is taught. Each denomination believes that its 
creed and its forms and its doctrines are true. If children are under 
their sayy they will so bring them up in that creed. In sickness 
they will have the patients attended by a clergyman teaching tho 
creed which the patient believes in, 

Now, I submit that we should not say that all these institutions 
which get aid at all from the public funds or which are established 
by the State must bar their doors against every such thing. In this 
country where the denominations of Christians differ in form and in 
tenets of religion to some extent, you can only bring up the child in 
the asylum; you can reform the criminal only by giving him an op- 
portunity to practice in the institution where he is that creed to 
which he is attached or as to the truth of which he has convictions. 

How does this amendment look to a Christian? In our funda- 
mental law we not only provide that the Federal Government shall 

ive no money for any such purpose, but throughout this broad land 
in every State we are to put in the Federal Consitution an iron rule 
that they shall not aid an institution of charity because it is under 
the contro! of the Methodist denomination or they teach its doctrines 
to the inmates, Although they are doing a great work for those who 
have been criminal, who were and are of their faith, to those who are 
orphans and of their faith; although they do good and are benefiting 
the State by bringing them up in morality, by instructing and incul- 
cating and indoctrinating them with the views of Christianity they 
profess, yet you say we will ent them off, we will shné out Chris- 
tianity and anti-Christianity. I cannot quite conceive what state of 
things there is to be in an orphan asylum, a hospital, or a reforma- 
tory. These charitable institutions will be founded and they will be 
man by zealous hands and active feet belonging to one or the 
other ef Christian denominations, They have their faith, and so be- 
lieving they do not want to protrude their views upon others, but 
they gather up their own per ehildren, their own pauper sick, 
their own pauper aged in these institutions. Yet you say the State 
shall not encourage them in their need by aiding from the treasury 
according to the will of the people of the State, because they teach 
that creed that makes them these ministering angels and zealous 
workers, 

No city can aid the institution, no country can do it, no State can 
do it. ile they can give to any other enterprise they shall not 
help with the public funds these zealous people who give their labors 
xri their lives to this work. All Christian denominations have these 
zealous men and women, and by this amendment you say neither 
State nor my shall aid them, although a roof cannot be cl over the 
orphan children who are being cared for, in a place where they can be 
brought up and where it is the will of the State they shall be brought 
up, unless you banish religion and religious teaching. 

Í trust therefore that we will dismiss this idea. Take the ragged 
school; take any other school that is gotten up by benevolent people. 
Teke the city of New York, where they have schools for these ragged 
boys that were running to destruction, and where they teach them in 
schools under charge of almost every denomination. Our State has 
thought it wise, where so much has been done by these denomina- 
tions to relieve the State from pauperism and crime and make good 
citizens of those who else would be a burden, to aid them, and we 
have done it and done it very cheerfully. Certainly if it was a 
Protestant institution I would do it all the more cheerfully, because 
they were educating those children in the creed which the parents 
and friends of the children wish them to be educated in. But this 
amendment cats them off from aid if they teach the child the religious 
creed of its parents. 

Therefore I am opposed to putting anything in this Constitution 
that becomes a bar upon the people of the State as to what they may 
deem wise as to all these institutions. They are home duties; they 
are home objects; the people will correct if there is any abuse. 
These institutions reform those who otherwise would go untaught 
for want of parents, that would go to destruction because the poor 
boys and girls would learn crime in the wey they were left long be- 
fore they learned anything about that e and that Savior who 
a to save them al whose Christian people they should grow up 

One farther suggestion. The last clause is: 

. 2. Con, shall have er, by appropriate legi 7 
5 8 e of this „ R 

If the article stood without this, laws in violation of it would be 
void. The courts would have to so declare them. But by this you 
transfer to Congress the questions, Of course I entertain great respect 
for Congress; but it is not the best body in the world to be legis- 
. lating on the subject of this amendment. 

There will be irritating contention and litigation as to the mean- 
ing of this article. It may be claimed that while there can be no ap- 


propriation to an institution under the control of one religious sect 
there may be to an institution under the control of seets united. 
Then what is the meaning of the term “ particular creed or tenets ?” 

I trust, therefore, the amendment will not be adopted, but that we 
shall leave the States to manage their domestic institutions as the 
people in each State may choose. The Federal Government will be 
stronger; there will be more satisfaction with it, and the affairs of 


the State will be better administered than we can do it in Congress, 
where it isso difficult to legislate much, and where from our not being 
familiar with the wants of the people of the States it is so difficult 
to act wisely or well concerning matters which affect them peculiarly. 

Mr. WHYTE. Mr. President, Protestant though I am, and sprang 
from ancestors who belonged to the straightest sect of Irish Presby- 
terians, and imbibing the prejudices which I must confess attach to 
such surroundings, nevertheless I fail not to remember that I was 
born in a State colonized by Roman Catholics, in whose soil the ban- 
ner of religious toleration was first planted on this American conti- 
nent. For the obtension of religious as well as civil liberty the Ro- 
man Catholics of Maryland, represented by the patriotic Carroll of 
Carrollton, pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honors 
in the revolutionary struggle. Should I, as a representative of Mary- 
land, vote for this amendment, I should deem myself faithless to the 
spirit of the history of my native State. In my judgment the danger 
is not present which this article, proposed in response to an ephemeral 
popular demand, is designed to avert; and it seems to me, to use plain 
words, nearly an accusation against a large body of fellow-citizens 
as loyal to republican liberty as we proclaim ourselves to be. è 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. WHYTE. Iam going to speak but three minutes by the watch, 
and I beg my friends not to interrupt me. I will yield, however, for 
a question if the Senator desires to put one. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The question I wished to ask was precisely in 
point to what the Senator was saying, that there was no present 
danger of the kind to which he alludes, whether he had read the 
mandate ordinarily called the encyclical letter and the syllabus of 
errors e by the holy Pontiff in 1864 on this very subject ? 

Mr. WHYTE. Yes; but 1864 is not 1876 by a long shot. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It lacks twelve years of it. 

Mr. WHYTE. Anda good many things which people did in 1864 
they do not do to-day, I am happy to aia 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Does the Senator mean to say that he under- 
stands that the principles or declarations of this letter have been 
changed, or withdrawn, or modified! 

Mr. WHYTE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to see the prooi of it. 

Mr. WHYTE. Has the Senator read Archbishop Purcell's recent 
letter on this very subject ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Archbishop Purcell is not the Pope. 

Mr. WHYTE. But Archbishop Purcell, I suppose, would not speak 
in opposition to the desires of the Pope 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not know. 

Mr. WHYTE. Any more than some gentlemen here speak in op- 
position to the will of the republican party. 

I was about to say that the first amendment to the Constitution 

revents the establishment of religion by congressional enactment; 
it probibits the interference of Congress with the free exercise thereof, 
and leaves the whole power for the propagation of it with the States 
„ and so far as I am concerned I propose to leave it there 


also. 

Called away from this Chamber, Mr. President, to discharge other 
duties for my State, and fearing that I may be absent-when the vote 
on this amendment is taken, I desire thus publicly to record my op- 
position to the passage of any such amendment, whether coming from 
the House of Representatives or emanating from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Mr. President, I have already once called 
attention to the resolution as it came from the House. That resolu- 
tion proposed to amend the Constitution of the United States so as 
to prevent any moneys raised for public schools, or lands dedicated 
for public-school 3 from sei, ee the control of any re- 
ligious sect or denomination, or from being divided among them, and 
that is all there is of it. It did not propose to prohibit any State or 
the United States from raising any amount of money by taxation, or 
from voting any amount of property for the support of any religious 
sect or denomination, or for any sectarian or denominational school, 
but the division of money already raised for public schools or the di- 
version of property already dedicated to the support of public schools 
is in the most solemn manner by this resolution of the House de- 
clared by the House and every man who voted for it a great public 
evil; not only an evil, but an evil of such magnitude and of such im- 
minence as to call for a constitutional prohibition. Such is the clear 
declaration which the House have made to us, and every man who 
voted for that resolution has made to us, of the evil to be guarded 
against. What is this evil? In what does the evil consist? Cer- 
tainly it is no greater evil to do this wrong, for the resolntion admits 
it to be a wrong, indirectly than it would be to doit directly. What 
then is the evil, and what are the principles which would be violated 
without this constitutional provision? I take it to be this: In a 
country situated like ours, where the conscience is left free, where 
religious toleration is universal, where the people are divided into a 
great number of churches aud sects, with a very large 8 if 
not a majority, of the population belonging to no church or sect, and 
where our public schools could never be maintained unless placed 
upon a footing of substantial equality aniong all people who may 
choose to send to them, it would be wrong to raise money by taxa- 
tion or to appropriate property belonging to the whole people for the 
support of any one of those denominations. That I take itis the real 
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principle upon which it becomes wrong to do this very thing which 
the House proposes to prohibit. The principles, it will be seen there- 
fore, are much broader than the resolution; and what has been an 
enigma to me is that those who can go so far as to admit the evil stop 
so far short of a remedy. 

Now, Mr. President, is the thing itself any worse when done indi- 
rectly, by first raising the mosey or devoting the property to public 


schools and then dividing it among the various sects for the sup- 
port of their sectarian schools, than if the same result were accom- 
plished directly by raising the tax or appropriating the money or 
property direetly for the purpose of supporting the same sectarian or 
denominational schools? If there be any difference, is not the latter 
the more obvious and manifest, and the one which would naturally 
first oceur to the mind of any man seeking by a constitutional amend- 
ment to provide a remedy? What would be thonght of the law- 
makers 5 55 should provide carefully for the punishment of aiders 
and abettors in a crime, but leave the principal offenders to go free 
and unpunished? Able and honest minds, in attempting to provide 
an enactment against a direct wrong, or one committed by direct 
means, dosometimes from a failure to foresee the various methods by 
which the same wrong may be indirectly committed fail to make 
sufficient provision against it when committed by indirect means. 
Bat this is the most notable instance which has ever come under my 
observation where the author of an important prohibitory provision 
has so clearly seen and provided against the wrong when attempted 
indirectly and has yet been utterly oblivious of, and made no provis- 
ion against, the same wrong when done or attempted directly. But 
such is the fact. While this resolution prohibits the division among 
sects or for sectarian schools of any money first raised by taxation for 
or property which may have been devoted to public schools, it leaves 
both the national and State governments at perfect liberty to raise 
by taxation any amount of money and to appropriate any amount of 
money or property directly to or for the use of any sneh religions 
sects or denominations and for any schools or institutions under their 
control or direction, though the main or entire 4 of such schools 
may be instruction in and the propagation of the peculiar denomi- 
national or sectarian system of religion or religious belief or cate- 
chism of such sect or denomination, It does not prohibit even the 
diversion or division to or among such sects or sectarian schools of 
any money or public Popo unless raised by taxation for or de- 
voted to public schools. Now we all know that as a general thing and 
in most of the States the various church or denominational schools 
are private schools and not properly included under the designation 
of “publie schools” at all. 

I will not charge upon the authors or supporters of this House res- 
olution any wrong motive and am confident that many, if not most, 
who gave it their support entertained no sinister purpose ; but I am 
compelled to say that if I had been the warmest advocate for secta- 
rian or denominational schools and for taxation and the donation of 
public property to their support, and could have been base enough 
to wish to deceive Congress or the nation by a mere sham which 
should pretend to discountenance or prohibit taxation or the dona- 
tion of public property for such purposes, but which should leave the 

wer completely intact to continue or perpetuate the same wrong 

irectly which it professes, and only professes, to prohibit being done 
indirectly, I should uot only have given the House resolution a silent 
but an active support. But I confess I should have felt not a little 
tremulous lest the trick might be discovered, and lest the figure which 
I had presented as a veritable lion in the combat against sectarian 
influence in the schools should, by the ears and hoofs protruding, 
stand exposed as a very different animal dressed in the lion’s skin, 

But, Mr. President, believing that neither any church nor any 
denominational school should be supported or aided by taxation or 
by appropriation of public property, 1 ave from my youth up steadily 
advocated this view. It is a principle essential to the suecess of 
any system of publie education in this country, aud is, or at least 
should be, far above all mere party politics, and I am as intensely 
desirous as any man can be to p it entirely beyond and outside of 
the field of party politics, where it may always be safo whatever 

arty may be in power. This is a favorable timo to accomplish this 
N end, and I hope we shall avail ourselves of it and ward off 
at once and forever all the threatened dangers to arise from the vio- 
lation of this great 1 All this will be accomplished if the 
resolution reported by the committee shall pass and become a part of 
the Federal Constitution. 

I can see no possible reason, resting upon any true or just principle. 
why all men who are in favor of an entire separation of church an 
state, in favor of full religions toleration and freedom of conscience 
and of perfectly equal rights among all churches, sects, and societies 
should not support this substitute offered by the committee. 

The only ground on which the House resolution can be justified at 
all rests upon a fundamental principle which justifies and requires 
all the provisions of this substitute; and the principle itself can only 
be effectually secured „by such a constitutional amendment as this 
substitute proposes. When this is done the question is taken out of 
polities, but not before. 

Mr. President, I certainly did not think, and I am not yet con- 
viuced, notwithstanding the able argument of the Senator from New 
York, Mr. KERNAN, ] that the meaning of this substitute is such as 
he has attributed to it in reference to hospitals and institutions of 


that kind. I certainly had seen no difficulty of that kind, and I am 
quite satisfied that the fair construction of the substitute proposed 
by the committee will not justify the remarks made by the Senator 
from New York; but on that point the chairman of the committee 
who presented the amendment will undoubtedly answer for himself. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, the resolution as it came from the 
House embodied every objection upon principle which it seems to me 
can be raised to the amended resolution as reported by the commit- 
tee, but it was imperfect. I presume by inadvertence, I assume not 
by intendment, it was imperfect, and would have amounted to but 
very little. It simply prohibited a State from diverting a fund raised 
for public schools, set apart for public schools, to the support of sec- 
tarian schools. It prohibited a State from diverting a fund raised by 
the sale of land or by taxation or from any other source, avowedly 
and originally a school fund, from being afterward changed from this 
original p to the support of sectarian schools, but it did not 
prevent a State from levying a tax directly for the support of secta- 
rian schools. It would not prevent a State from appropriating money 
out of the general treasury for a sectarian school ; it simply protected 
a fund already made and set apart originally as a school fund from 
pene afterward diverted to the support of sectarian educational insti- 

utions. 

Now, does it require argument to prove that that resolution is 
imperfect and will amount to scarcely anything when any State in 
the Union without violating it can lay a tax of five mills or ten mills 
for the support of sectarian institutions? The principle contended 
for by the Senator from New York is that all such matters should be 
left exclusively to the State. If it is proper tointerfere and prevent 
States from diverting school funds created for that pu to the 
support of sectarian schools, if it is proper to interfere with a State in 
that respect, is it not equally proper to prevent a State from levying 
an original tax for the support of sectarian schools? I think the ar- 

ment of my friend from New York upon that point was imperfect, 
for he admits that it is proper to prevent a State from taking an orig- 
inal school fund and diverting it, but the House amendment ailows 
a State to levy a tax for the same purpose. 

Then the amendment as it came from the House violated ever 
general objection that can be offered. The Senator from New York 
took the ground that the Constitution of the United States should 
not interfere with a State upon the question of schools or religion, 
and my friend’s argument amounts to this—and if I donot state him 
correctly I wish he would correct me—that the States should be left 
free if they see proper to establish sectarian schools by public taxa- 
tion, and that if the State of New York desires to levy a tax and col- 
lect money of the people to establish, if you please, Protestant schools 
on the one hand or Catholic schools on the other, should be left free 
to do that, and we should not interfere by a constitutional amend- 
ment to prevent her. That is my friend’s argument, that the States 
should be left free to establish a religion or to establish sectarian 
schools; in other words, to give the power to give a particular reli- 
gious sect the advan of the government and ei 37 by publio 
taxation. That is my friend’s argument I think, and if I do not state 
it correctly I want him to correct me, because it is a very important 

int. 

355 EATON. In other words 
s Mr. EDMUNDS (To Mr. Morton.) Thatisnotthe friend you called 
or. 

Mr. MORTON. No, it is not. 

Mr. EATON. I hope the honorable Senator from Vermont will call 
on me by and by, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I never shall, you may be sure. 

Mr. KERNAN. I said that it was violating what I believed to be 
the true principle to put in the Constitution restrictions on the States 
in reference to schools. Now, having answered frankly, permit me 
to say another thing. I am and always have been entirely opposed 
to favoring one sect rather than another by any appropriation. Hence, 
even as to these charities, I argued in our constitutional convention 
of 1866 that I was in favor as to these institutions in the State, if the 
people found there was any abuse, of hannes provision which would 

uire when the ve to these hospitals, orphan asylums, and 
things of that kind, that they should either give each pro rata ac- 
cor to the number they supported or cut them all of. My prin- 
cipal point is that I do not think it is wise as a principle, though I 
was willing to waive that for the purpose I stated, to put in the 
Federal Constitution restrictions on States in reference to these domes- 
tic institutions. 

Mr. MORTON. Iam glad then to find that I was 1 05 My friend 
says that he would be opposed to having a State legislate for the 
benefit of a particular sect. I certainly understand that to be his 
feeling; but that is not the point. It is not a question of what his 
preference is or my own might be. The pa I make is that my 
Triond insists that each State shall be left „if she sees proper, to 
establish and support at the public expense denominational schools, 
Catholic schools if you please, or Protestant schools; that the State 
shall not be deprived of the power to establish that kind of a school 
if a majority of her people are in favor of it. That is the impor- 
tant point upon which I am glad to find that my friend admits that 
I stated him correctly. 

Mr. KERNAN. You do not understand me to say that I favor that? 

Mr. MORTON. O, no; my friend does not favor it; he is opposed 
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to that kind of legislation certainly, but he does favor this: ho favors 
the idea that New York should be left free whenever such a thing 
occurs, if she sees proper, to establish Catholic schools and have them 
supported by public taxation, or to establish Protestant schools and 
have tbem supported by public taxation. There is where the great 
danger comes in. This admission made by my friend covers the whole 
ground of this proposed constitutional amendment. 

My friend says there is no danger. Well, Mr. President, in my 
judgment there is danger. That clond is looming above the horizon; 
it is larger than it was a few years ago; and I might ask my friend 
if there is not danger in his own State; I might ask him if there 
have not been abuses in his own State. 

Mr. KERNAN. There never has been the least danger in that State, 
and I do not think there has ever been any abuse of any serious char- 
acter. 

Mr.MORTON. Task my friend if there have not been large amounts 
of money given for the support of denominational institutions in his 
own 10 5 given out of the public treasury or raised by public tax- 
ation 

Mr. KERNAN. Money has been given to institutions of this char- 
acter, hospitals, orphan asylums, conducted by various denomina- 
tions; but never in my judgment was there any serious abuse. I be- 
lieve there has been a good deal of fairness in the division among the 
various sects, 

Mr. MORTON. I shall not go into a history of the legislation of 
the State of New York. I have been reading and hearing very much 
on that subject for some years past. It isin my opinion an essential 
principle of American liberty and one upon which the perpetuity of 
our Government depends that we shall have perfect freedom of relig- 
ious worship, that there shall be no established church, no religion 
established by law that is taught by law, and that so far from the 
States being left free to establish a church if they see proper, or to 
establish denominational schools at public expense, I believe that 
the safety of this nation in the far future depends upon their being 
deprived of any such power. I believe that the example of one State 
establishing a religion, or doing what amounts to the same thing in 
principle, establishing denominational schools to be supported at 
public expense, en rs the perpetuity of the nation, The sup- 
port of a school by public taxation is the same thing in principle as 
an established church, If we can appropriate money to establish, if 
you please, a Catholic school, it involves the whole principle of sup- 

orting the Catholic Church at public expense, or if you please a 
Protestant school and the support of a Protestant Church at public 
expense. The power to educate children in a particular faith at the 
public expense involves the same principle as the support of that 
church at public expense, and the one inevitabiy leads to the other. 

Now, sir, that there should be pen freedom of religious opinion 
in our country is essential to our life as a nation, and we cannot have 
that and we cannot have perfect eqnality except upon the condition 
that religion shall not be maintained at public expense and that de- 
nominational schools of religion shall not be maintained at public 
expense. Every sect is left free. The Catholics may have as many 
schools as they see proper and teach their religion, and so may Protest- 
ants—no abridgmentof their freedom. They have the largest liberty; 
but when it is done at public expense and all are taxed for their sup- 
port, then the principle of equality is gove. 

Mr. President, I have h some talk to-night abont hospitals and 
orphan asylums. My friend from New York has said something on 
that subject. Ido not intend,so far as I am concerned, to be diverted 
from this great question by what is said in regard to orphan asylums 
and hospitals. There is a great principle nuderlying this amendment, 
and it seems to me it is one that should receive the support of all 
parties. It may not be perfect in its phraseology; perhaps it is sus- 
ceptible of improvement in that particular; but I am e of the 
general and broad principle. the phraseology does not suit my 
friend, let him offer to improve it, let him suggest where it can be 
corrected, but his objection goes to the whole amendment. That 
brings me back to the great admission made by my friend that each 
State should be left free, if she sees proper, to establish a church and 
to establish denominational schools and support them by public tax- 
ation, and that there should be no interdiction of such a thing in the 
Constitution of the United States. There is the broad principle on 
which we separate, I regard that doctrine as being fatal, if carried 
out, to the liberties of my country. i 

My friend from Maryland spoke about the history of Maryland, 
that Maryland was colonized by Catholics who established religions 
toleration, and that, as I understood, he would insult them if he 
voted for this amendment. Perhaps I did not understand my friend 
correctly 
0 Mr. WHYTE, I said I should be voting against the spirit of its 

istory. 

Mr. MORTON. Why against the spirit of its history? Are notthe 
Catholics left free as ever in Maryland? Are they interfered with 
more than Protestants? Certainly not. How then is it against the 
spirit of Catholic sentiment and toleration in Maryland? If Mary- 
land is prohibited from establishing Catholic schools and supporting 
them at public expense, and if Protestants are prohibited from doing 
the same thing, are they not still on an equality, and I ask how the 
spirit of Catholic toleration can be violated ? if there is that spirit 


prevailing among all denominations in Maryland, should they not 
IV——350 


embrace the great doctrine that religion shall be left to the indi- 


vidual? They may support it, they may teach it, but they shall not 
force it upon their neighbors through the schools or in the church. 
The pepene is precisely the same; the right to establish a denomi- 
national school and support it at public expense as the establishment 
of religion and paying the officiating cler n ont of the public 
treasury. The fact is the first would be the most effective in the 
accomplishment of the purpose. 

Now, Mr, President, if there are objections to this phraseology, I 
hope our friends will point it out. If this amendment can be improved 
in its language, let us have it done. Do not let us stand criticising 
ee to-night. The question is too great, it is too far-reaching, 

hope my friends will object to the phraseology, if they do not like 
that; but my friend from New York did not put it on that 8 
he put it on the broad, great principle that every State should be left 
free, if she sees proper, to establish a church or establish denomina- 
tional schools and support them at public expense. There is a prin- 
ciple we can all understand. We can all be on the one side or the 
otherside of that question. Iam glad to have it brought here to-night. 
If this resolution is broken down or if it shall fail to receive the two- 
thirds majority, the country ought to know the ground upon which 
it is placed. 

It is very important to have this resolution specific. In framing 
constitutional amendments the objection is that they are too gen- 
eral in their character. The fourteenth and fifteenth amendments 
which we supposed broad, ample, and specific, have, I fear, been very 
much impaired by constraction, and one of them in some respects 
almost destroyed by construction. Therefore I would leave as little 
as possible to construction. I would make them so specific and so 
strong that they cannot be construed away and destroyed by courts. 

This is not anew idea. The idea of free schools not denominational 
but general, the idea of a free church not supported by the govern- 
ment or maintained by the government is an original one in Ameri- 
can liberty. It has always prevailed in this country, Now it is pro- 
posed to give it form and put it in the Constitution. It has been in 
the minds of our people for one hundred years; but circumstances 
have occurred in the last fifteen or twenty years proving that there 
is danger and that the time has come when this idea which has been 
somewhat nebulous in its character should receive distinct form and 
enunciation and go into the fundamental law. There can be no dan- 
ger in putting it into the Constitution, in saying that no State shall 
establish a church or establish a ara school cd faba at public 
expense. What danger is there in it? Why should any man oppose 
it, unless he wants the State to do that in a particular case? If any 
one believes that a particular church ought to be established by law 
or that children ought to be educated in peculiar doctrines at public 
expense, then he ought to oppose this amendment. But if he thinks 
that all such education should be at private expense and that that 
given by the public should be general in its character, if he be- 
lieves that no church should be established, why oppose this amend- 
ment? It is no more for Protestants than it is for Catholics, It is no 
more against Catholics than it is against Protestants; it puts all on 
the same level preciseby, takes from one church precisely what it 
takes from the other. It is not a measure of favoritism. Let my 
friend bear it in mind that this is offered in a country where to-day the 
ye bree in every State are Protestants. It is offered in what may be 
called a Protestant country. But I trust that men of all parties, of 
all religious, and of every kind of education recognize the importance 
of maintaining this as a free country in which there shall be no estab- 
lished religion, and religion shall not be taught by law at public ex- 


se. 
. 5 EATON. Will my friend allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MORTON. Certainly. ‘ 

Mr. EATON. My friend from Indiana used this language, if I-have 
him down right: “ Circumstances have shown that there is danger.” 
I use his own words. Will he be kind enough to say to the Senate 
in what the danger consists? 

Mr. MORTON. Well, Mr. e my friend perhaps would like me 
to go into some particular history of the last fifteen or twenty years ; 
but my friend knows perfectly well, without giving names here to- 
night, that there is a large body of people in this country, sincere, 
earnest, and pious, I have no doubt, who believe that our public 
schools in which religion is not taught are infidel and wicked, and 
who are notin favor of any school that does not teach religion. Does 
he not know that the public-school system of this country has been 
condemned and has been interdicted? I am not arraigning the sin- 
cerity ofany man or any class of men in this country; I believe in 
the general sincerity of all men, and I am a believer in the goodness 
of men. My friend cannot be ignorant of the fact that there is a 
large and growing class of people in this country who are utterly 
0 to our present system of common schools, and who are op- 
posed to any school that does not teach their religion. Task my friend 
if that is not a danger. 

Mr. KERNAN. ow me to say that I assure my friend in entire 
sincerity that those people who believe that it is their duty either in 
the family or in the school to have their secular education accom- 
panied with instruction in their faith, yet do not want that done at 
other people’s expense, not any of them in my judgment, and cer- 
tainly not myself or those I represent. All they say is if our Protest- 
ant friends prefer to have schools where there is no religion taught, 
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it is their right; we concede it to them; we would not take it from 
them; but we feel it our duty to bring our children up in our own 
faith. Istate it as clearly and as fairly as I can, and I assure my friend 
that when he expresses the idea that those to whom he alludes would 
take from Protestants the right to have their children educated just 
as they see fit, he does them great wrong. We hold it to be their 
right and their duty to have their children educated in the way they 
think right and the way they think best, and we only ask that we 
should be allowed to educate ours as we think best, in all kindness, 
without the slightest unkind feeling or dissent about it. 

Mr. MORTON, 1 do not call in question the sincerity of my friend 
or his liberality ; but he admits in his statement the main point, that 
there is 5 large body who are opposed to schools in Which religion is 
not taught. 

Mr. KERNAN. No; they are op to such schools for their 
children, not that they would interfere with their neighbors. 

Mr. MORTON. My friend will see— 

Mr. KERNAN. Free education we want. 

Mr. MORTON. My friend says they are opposed to schools for their 
children in which religion is not tanght; therefore they are opposed 
to the present system of free schools because religion is not taught in 
them, use that is not made the primary purpose, that which gives 
color and direction to all the education that we give. That is the 

int. Therefore my friend would have no schools at all unless re- 

igion is tanght. He would have the school fund divided. 

r. KERNAN, No. 

Mr. MORTON. If you raise a school fund say of a million dollars, 
then he would have an enumeration of the children made, so many 
of one denomination, so many of another, and divide the fund. But 
he is op to general taxation for the support of schools in which 
religion is not taught. Am I not correct about that? 

r. KERNAN. No. We recognize what is practical. In a coun- 
try like ours we cannot have all our children taught irrespective of 
creeds, Where free paie schools are taught for all, there they must 
be free from any religious teaching at all. They must be when at 
the public expense just like a school to teach mechanics, where we 
all send, and then we say that those who cannot adapt themselves to 
that must go elsewhere because it cannot be done practically, teach- 
ing the children there any creed. We believe—I certainly do, and in 
our own State I have often talked of it—that the public schools must 
be, as they are by our Constitution, schools to which every child in 
the State can go and get secular learning without there being any- 
thing offensive to the creed of any one. Those who cannot get along 
with them must educate their children in private schools. We have 
not made any attack to overthrow the system. 

Mr. MORTON, If that is the position of my friend from New 
York and of those whom he represents, we have no difference what- 
ever. That is precisely what we are for, that there shall be public 
schools at public expense in which there shall be no particular creed 
taught. Thatis just what this amendment is intended for. But 
that does not change the great fact that whatever my friend’s views 
may be, there is a large, powerful body of men in this country, in- 
creasing in number, who are op to being taxed for that kind 
of school at all. They will not send their children to it because they 
believe that religion should be a part of education from the very 
beginning, and when those people get the power in any icular 
State or in any particular city human nature perhaps would have to 
undergo some chan 

Mr. KERNAN. ill not my friend allow me? I can assure him 
that if those to whom he refers of the people in this conntry, prizing 
all the justice and mercy which they enjoy, if they should get the 
power, would never attempt out of public funds, if there was one 
person who did not want it done, to support their own schools, The 
thing is not practicable at all, and they would not seek to wrest pub- 
lic moneys for such a p ont. of those who might not believe 
with them, no matter how small the number, and attempt to say “ We 
will have schools where our children can be taught according to our 
notions, and yours you cannot send conscientiously.” But, on the 
contrary, in the public schools practically the only way is not to 
teach any particular ereed, and then have that which is distasteful 
to the conscience of the Hebrews or others, though it is no particular 
creed. To make them really just, as I have said, they must be like 
schools where at send your boy to learn mechanics, and those who 
want him tanght anything but mechanics must have him taught at 
their own expense, and not out of the public treasury. 

Mr. MO N. I can only say that if I understand the spirit and 
the purpose and the sincerity of the people that I allude to, where 
they have the pow they would never tax themselves one cent to es- 

` tablish a school to which they would not send their children. That 
I understand to be the ground of the objection now, that they are 
taxed for the support of schools to which they will not send their 
children. They will not send their children to the public schools be- 


cause they are non-sectarian, simply because they are not sectarian, 
and do not teach the religion that they believe iu. There comes the 
point. I do not question their sincerity at all; but their doctrine is 
that they must not send reg nn toa 3 5 their ae 
ion is not taught from the „and is not e the primary o 
re That idea carried out is fatal to our common AeA 
y knows. Itrequires no argument to prove that. 


as every- 


Mr. President, I have been drawn into saying more than I intended 


to say. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, the fundamental question which 
has been opened by the honorable Senator from New York [Mr. KER- 
NAN] is one which he surrenders himself. He says that he is opposed 
to any interference with State-rights respecting schools, but he is in 
favor of the amendment of the Constitution proposed by the House 
of Representatives. That is the attitude, the singular position 
which seems to be taken by the whole body of our brethren on thé 
other side of the Chamber. At every stage of this proposition which 
was sent to us by the House after a long period of consideration and 
reflection, while our friends on the other side here are to a man op- 
posed to the principle of any amendment at all, they are in favor of 
the practice of adepting the proposition of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I hog to correct the Senator from Vermont. I 
stated very distinctly on Friday night last in this Chamber that I 
had anxiously worked for the amendment adopted by the House of 
Representatives. And yet the Senator says that all on this side of 
the House, without e are opposed to any amendment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. ident, I am very glad to be corrected, I 
wili except my honorable friend; and if any other Senator has been 
unduly treated in this respect, I should be glad to have him stand up 
and “swear off,” as the saying is. 

Now, let me take my friend from New Jersey for a moment. He is 
in favor of the House proposition and not in favor of the Senate 

roposition. He is in favor of the principle, then, of not having pub- 

ic money that is raised for free schools, devoted to sectarian instruc- 
tion; but he is not in favor, if he wore to the House amendment, 
of having any other publie money that is not specifically raised for 
that purpose kept from being used in exactly the same way. 
Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not think the Senator from Vermont has 
any right to put into my mouth words that I have not uttered, or to 
try to extract from my head ideas that he perhaps knows nothing 
about. I do not propose that the Senator from Vermont shall under- 
take to state m proponon; I am quite capable of doing it myself. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now, if my friend is through, I will agree with 
him again. Mr. President, I shall never attempt to extract ideas 
from my friend’s head. I shall never attempt to put words in his 
mouth. He is the sole master of his individual liberty in both those 
particulars, and I should be presumptuons in applying in either of 
these respects. Now, I repeat that if my honorable friend is logical 
and consistent, as we all know he is—I took that for granted before 
hci he says he is in favor of the House proposition, which declares 
that— 


No money raised by taxation in any State for the support of public schools, or 
derived from bay pubia fund therefor, nor any public Innds devoted thereto, shall 
ever be under the control of any religious sect or denomination; nor any 
money so raised or lands so devoted be divided between religions sects or denom - 


When he is in favor of that and nothing more, being logical and 
intelligent, while he is willing to protect the particular money that 
is raised for a particular purpose in a particular way, which I can 
demonstrate in a moment to be the sheerest moonshine that was ever 
bronght to a man’s attention, he is still in favor of leaving the same 
State to raise money by general taxation and put it into its treasury, 
and ay Bebe to any sectarian school that it likes. 

Mr. LPH. By what authority does the Senator state that? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I state it by the authority that I must impute to 
= Senator some little degree of logic and consistency in his propo- 

tion. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. If the Senator from Vermont will allow me 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I will say, first, that whether I am logical or 
not is not for him to determine; and, next, that inasmuch as the 
Housé amendment did not treat of that particular phase of the sub- 
ject I was not called upon to make any es eg of opinion one 
way or the other abont it. I will say further that if the Honse 
amendment had contained the very provision of which he speaks, I 
should have voted for the amendment just as cheerfully as the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. And now, if he will permit me to interrnpt him 
a moment further, I have felt from the beginning, whether right or 
wrong, that the whole purpose of the Judiciary Committee was to 
delay, to thwart, to stop, and not to permit to pass that amendment 
to the Constitution, which most men believe is effective and quite 
good enough. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, Iam very much obliged to my honorable friend 
for that. He has shown the same amount of consistency in that 
opinion as he has in supporting the House amendment as it stands. 

ow I come back again to the point. 

Mr. RANDOLPH rose. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator will permit me to have my opinion 
about his logic, though honay not think it to be good. If he can sit 
still and bear that we can bot on in peace, 

Now, Mr. President, I repeat that the inevitable logic, that no man 
has denied or attempted to deny, of this House proposition is, simply 
treating of this partieular subject, to say that special moneys raised 
for a special purpose shall not be diverted from that purpose to a re- 
ligious control; and it stops right there. It leaves you to appropri- 
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ate the general revenues of a State to the support of a sectarian 
private school or a sectarian publie school, and only professes to pro- 
tect what the Honse is supposed to believe ought to be protected, 
public schools supported by the general revenues of a State, from 
sectarian doctrines, denominational control; and yet the Senator says 
if alittle more had been put into this amendment he would have 
gone for it with equal pleasure. 

What is the duty of a Senator? I had. always supposed it was 
that according to bis belief and his faith he would contribute his 
opinions and his motions to improve and perfect legislation either in 
the form of amendments or laws that are brought before him for his 
action. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Any attempt to amend will defeat the whole 
matter, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Exactly. If you alter a letter of this delusive 
and deceptive eee that was sent to us, it would defeat the 
whole matter, use if would ex the extreme shallowness of 
the performance. Thatisit. The Senate, then, must go on the idea 
that the thing that was sent to us was almost intended to be a delu- 
sion, or, if not, it was so inadequate, and coming from a body itself 
that was so inadequate to the occasion, that it would not do for any 
member of this body to propose to correct it inany particular. That 
is rather an extraordinary idea to legislate here. I give to the hon- 
orable Senator from New Jersey the benefit of the invention. 

Now if I can be allowed to come back to this extraordinary thing 
again for a moment, I will do so. This House proposition involves 
the principle that it is untit that public revenue, that all men and all 
creeds are obliged to contribute to according to property, shall be 
devoted to promoting the religious creed or tenets of any denomina- 
tion to which it may or may not belong; in other words, that this is 
a land of equal rights, and that it is not consistent with republican 
liberty, as our fathers even in Maryland understood it, that any aid 
in any form, whether by established churches or schools or hospitals 
or asylums, should be given to the doctrines of any church, or that 
any man should be made to pay for supporting the conscience of some 
other man, bcd 2 so far as the conscience of some other man might 
say that he would not suffer himself to be taxed to build a public high- 
way unless images of the Holy Virgin should be set up once a mile 
to mark the length of it or unless a Protestant church with its Epis- 
copal spire and cross should be built at every cross-roads, The lib- 
erty of conscience does not go quite so far as that. We must have 

ublie institutions; we must conserve the public interest by instruct- 
ing the youth of this country in those things essential to the preser- 
vation of the Government itself, essential to understanding the true 
principles of liberty and individual conscience and freedom of opin- 
ion, upon which alone a republican government can rest. But when 
any man undertakes to set up his conscience bet ween his paying taxes 
to support a public highway or a public asylum or a public school, 
on the ground that his conscience does not pérmit him to believe in 
highways or asylums or schools, then he is asking too much of others 
upon his conscience. 

The liberty of conscience, while it is universal in every church but 
one, is not a liberty of conscience to stand in the way of these great 
and necessary acts to which I have referred ; butit does stand in the 
way (and the security of the Republic is bound up in it) of imposing 
upon any man or set of men public burdens to promote the religious 
opinions particular to sects and denominations of any other set of men. 
That is the proposition that the Judiciary Committee has reported, 
and that is the proposition that every democrat in this body op 
in every step in its progrom It gives me great grief to say it. I had 
hoped, I had believed that, for once in this Chamber, an amendment 
80 catholic, in the highest and best sense of that term, so democratic, 
in the highest and best sense of that term, so republican, in the high- 
est and best sense of that term, would have met with universal ap- 
probation in respect of the prinoiple upon which it was founded, and, 
if the phraseolegy reported by the committee should have been found 
to be the subject of just criticism, that we should have had the 
friendly propositions and observations of gentlemen upon it in order 
that this great and fundamental principle might go into the organic 
law with the prayerful good-will of all men of all parties, Bnt for 
some reason we find that this mere delusion, this serap of moonshine 
that has been sent to us, is hugged as if it were the very heart of 
love by all our friends, and one and every proposition to embody the 
principle in an effective form is resisted in every way possible. 

Mr President, the public schools of this country are dear to the 
hearts of almost all American citizens. They have seen in them for 
a hundred years the very life-blood of intelligent and progressive 
republicanism. I do not mean party republicanism, as it is now 
called; I mean that republicanism that gave the name of a republic 
to this nation. They have seen in that system the fountain-spring 
of the wonderful and marvelous material prosperity of this country. 
They have seen in it the growth of manufactories, the growth of 
farms, the enterprises of railways, the telegraph, and the steamboat. 
They have seen in it, too, more, and, better than all, the tolerance of 
opinion that gors from a respect for equal rights; and, so seeing its 
great fruits, they will not consent to see it Hiden down by any hie- 
rarchy or by any party; and the moment they feel the whiff of dan 
they will, as they have done in State constitutions and otherwise, 
defend tliis fundamental ground-work of the Republic, and no amount 
of the dialectics of sophistry can beat them out of it. 


But, Mr. President, my honorable friend from Maryland [Mr. 
WHYTE] has said—which is rather apart from this discussion, but 
Still we ought to do something for the truth of history—that Mary- 
land, founded by the adherents of the hierarchy to which I have re- 
ferred, was the first to plant religious toleration on this continent. 
Mr. President, with all deference to the distinguished citizen of that 
State, I beg to suggest that he is mistaken. The religions toleration 
that began with the beginning of Maryland was a toleration that 
was inaugurated as well by Protestants as by Catholics. There were 
immigrants and settlements in that State of both denominations; 
and in the face of a common danger, and far away from any common 
support or fountain of aid, like wise and trne men they on all 
hands that each should be at liberty—as everybody else should who 
should come to them—to worship God and to teach His religion ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own consciences. There is no special 
right, therefore, in the Catholics of Maryland to claim that they are 
the authors of religious toleration in that State. I am sorry that 
my friend from Maryland has left the Chamber; because I am sure 
if he were here I could recall to his mind the early events in that 
State, which would convince me, if he meant to be understood other- 
wise, that I am correct. 

But, Mr. President, the fundamental difference shown in the dis- 
cusion between the Senator from New York and the Senator from 
Indiana is that there is a feeling well grounded, as far as any feeling 
can be well grounded, in its present attitude, that there is a particu- 
lar sect that believes, in all sincerity undoubtedly, that the public 
schools of this country as at present conducted, non-sectarian, or if 
sectarian, if there are any such—if there are I do not know it—by 
other sects than one, are not justified by the principles of religion ; 
that they are wrong, and that it is the duty of a well-ordered state 
to teach in its public institutions the particular tenets of a particu- 
lar denomination. If whey believe that to be the duty of the state, 
if they are consistent and true men, when they get the power in a 
state the particular tenets of that denomination will be tanght, and 
ought to be taught in the logical sense. There is no escape from it. 
If I believed it was the business of a free state to teach episcopacy, 
the particular creed to which I happen to adhere, if I had the power 


of the state, I should not be honest if I did not put that power in 
motion to teach episcopacy. So, if there be any power in this world 
that reaches into this matter or existsin it that believes it to be the 


duty of the state to teach catholicism when that power controls that 
state, it necessarily follows that catholicism must be tanght, and 
that public schools will be compelled to teach that particular doctrine. 

Mr. President, to convince you that I am right in what precisely 
this issue is, I beg the Secretary to read some extracts which I have 
made from the encyclical letter of the Holy Father, dated the 8th 
of December, 1864, and the syllabus of errors which he condemns, 
which follow, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The encyclical letter of Pope Pius IX. 
To our venerable brothers, the patrfarc’ 


8 liberty while the: 
corruption, endeavored by their fal inions and most cious writings to 
ove w the foundations of the Catholic religion and of civil society, to abolish 
all virtue and justice, to deprave the souls and mind, of all men, and 3 
pervert inexperienced you uprightness of morals, to corrupt them m 
ably, to lead them into snares of error, and finally to tear from the bosom of 
the Catholic Church. à a : i 
Now, although hitherto we have not omitted to denounce and reprove the chief 
errors of this kind, yet the cause of the Catholic Church and the salvation of souls 


* * 


* * * 
Contrary to the teaching of the * of the church, and of the holy 
o 


assert that “the best condition of human 
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“$f it is always free to human 
will dare to resist the truth, 
when we know from the com- 


dition, (St. ap. nado Epistle 105, al. 166,) and 
arguments to discuss, men will never be wanting w 
and to rely spon. tha loquacity of human wisdom, 


Amid so great perversity of depraved opinions, we, remembering our apostolic 
duty, and solicitous befor all th for our most holy religion, for sound doctrine, 
for the salvation of the souls contided to us, and for tne welfare of human society 
itself, have considered the moment opportune to raise anew our apostolic voice. 


‘Therefore do we 5 robate, renounce, and condemn - 
erally and y the evil 8 See ee menti in 


this letter, and we wish that they may be held as repro denounced, and con- 
demned by all the children of the Catholic Church. y * z 
PIUS PP. IX. 


Given at Rome from St. Peter's this Sth of December, 1864, the tenth anniver- 
poor oder tie definition of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, 
of God in the nineteenth year of our pontificate, 
The syllabus of the principal errors of our time which are sti 
consistorial allocations, encyclical, and other apostolic letters 
9 i $ 7 5 


* 

45. The entire direction of public schools in which the youth of Christian states 
are educated, except (to a certain extent) in the case of 3 seminaries, may 
and must appertain to the civil power, and belong to it so far that no other author- 
O AAOS one: be recognized as having any right to interfere in the discipline 

the schools, the arrangement of the studies, the taking of degrees, or the choice 
and approval of the teachers. (Allocution in e 1st November, 1850. 
Allocu September, 1854. = ` 


* 
47. The best theory of civil sociei uires that mlar schools to the 
z Ti pablic institutes intended for instractin in 


* * 
tized in the 
our most holy 


letters and 1 for conducting the education of the young, should bo 
free from authority, government, and interference and should be 
fully subject to the civil and polii power, in conformity with the will of rulers 
and the prevailing opinions of the age: (Letter to the bishop of Fribourg, 
Juum non sine, 14 uly, 1864.) 

of instructing youth which g it from the 


and the earthly ends of 

) * > * * 
N. In the present day it is no longer e: ent that the Catholic religion shall be 
held as the only religion of the State, to exclusion of all other modes of wor- 
ship.—AUocution nemo vestrum, th July, 1855. 

73. Whence it has been wisely provid ‘py law, in some countries called Catholic, 
ee eee coming to reside therein shall enjoy the public exercise of their own 
ip. Allocution acerdissimum, Nth Septem’ 1 


79. ver it is falso that the civil liberty of every mode of worship, and the 
2 pea ven to all of overtly and publicly manifi — their opiuions and their 
eas, 0 


inds whatsoever, conduce more easily to corrupt the morals and minds 
of the people, and to heed ad =~ tome of the past of indifferentism.—AUocution 
unguam fore, 15th December, 1 5 x 
Pastoral letter of Archbishop Spaulding &c., &. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Yon will perceive, Mr. President, that in this 
letter of the Holy Father he points out in general the principles upon 
which the doctrines of that church proceed, and ha then appends a 
syllabus of the errors of our own time, among which are stated to be 

e precise proposition that the House amendment advances; and 
that is that public schools so far as poia money goes should not be 
the subject of sectarian control, and in many other respects that I 
will not take up your time to refer to, 

The Senator from Maryland said that this had been changed; that it 
was eleven or twelve yearsold. I should be glad, more than glad, to 
have any Senator stand up and show the Senate that this is not now 
the official doctrine of the Roman hierachy; and Se nya for a reply. 
The supposed infallibility of the Holy Father w be a sufficient 
refutation of the suggestion of the honorable Senator from Maryland, 
for it is the greatest maxim of executive affairs in that hierarchy, 
semper eadem—it never oc ; and, so faras lam informed, as a fact 
these dogmas and commands put forth in 1864 are at this moment 
the earnest, effective, active dogmas of the most powerful religious 
sect that the world has ever known, or probably ever will know—a 
church that is universal, ubiquitons, aggressive, restless, and untir- 
ing. I do not speak of it as impugning the right of any man to be- 
lieve all this; it is just as much his right to believe it as it is mine to 
believe in the duty of preserving public schools from that sort of dom- 
ination; but as any other man believing this believes it to be his duty 
to entirely revolutionize our systemsof public instruction, it is also, by 
the same sign, my duty and yours to resist it by every constitutional 
amendment and by every law in our power, It is a broad issue and one 
which cannot by any party device or moonshiny trick of ineffective 
constitutional amendments be kept out of the sight of the intelli- 
gent people of this country ; and if we in all our State constitutions, 
in the Constitution of the United States, and in our practice of a 
hundred years, have been right in supposing that the very founda- 
tion of republican liberty and republican p was in freedom 
from just such control as this demands, then, I take it, it is a part 
of our duty to take every step possible to preserve that freedom. 
And yet we find here by a strange coincidence of accidents, or some- 
thing else, that the t body of a party whose very name implies 
the opposition to notions of this kind persistently resists any step in 
` respect of preserving the fundamental principles upon which the 
Republic was founded. I do not know why it is. As [ have said, I 
am amazed and sorry that it is so; but I cannot at this late stage 
occupy your time in dilating upon that branch of the topic. 

I now will come to some of the criticisms made by the honorable 
Senator from New York upon the substance of this amendment itself. 


He did not criticise, neither have any of our friends upon the other 
side criticised, the form in which the House of Representatives sent 
us this resolution, which was this— 

That the following be proposed to the several States of the Union as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, namely— 
when the Constitution itself declares that every amendment of this 
character shall be specifically submitted either to tho Legislatures of 
the several States or to conventions to be called in the several States 
to act upon it. Therefore, if we had taken the blind adoration that 
our friends on the other side have seemed to have for this House 
proposition and put it through, we should have had an amendment 
that would have been absolutely void upon its face, not submitted to 
any tribunal that the Constitution of the United States authorizes to 
act upon it; for, as I have said, the Constitution in this particular is 
absolutely specific. The fifth article says: 
whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 

propose amendments to this Constitation, or, on the application of the Legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States. shall call a convention proposing 
which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and pu as 
part of this titution, when ratitied by the Legislatures of three s of the 
several States, or by conventions in three- as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress. 

The House of Representatives proposed to send this amendment to 
the States without proposing either mode of ratification. I have no 
doubt that this de from the constant form of the Constitution, 
which from the first amendment adopted to the last one has been 
used, following the form named in the Constitution, was purely an 
oversight, one of those accidents which of course will happen. But 
I pass from that. 

Now, I come to some criticisms which the Senator from New York 
has made upon this phraseology. He says that we cannot teach the 
particular tenets or creed of a religious denomination in an orphan 
asylum. That is perfectly true. y should we? If the principle 
that we stand upon is right, why should we teach co tionalism 
or episcopacy at his expense in the orphan asylum in the town where 
my honorable friend lives, if he does not believe that that kind of re- 
ligious teaching is the true one? If the principle is right that one 
man shall not be taxed for another man’s religion, why are you to ex- 
cept orphan asylums from that great 2 The Senator gave 
us no reason — that they were orphan asylums and that orphans 
ought to be taught. So they ought. They ought to be taught re- 
ligion. So they ought; and let me say to my honorable friend that 
o and prisoners and everybody can be taught religion without 
being taught the icular tenets or creed of some denomination. 
There is an old saying, perhaps it puts it too broadly but it is a very 

saying for the practical operations of this world, that somebody 
ut into the form of a verse that, I have no doubt, my friend, as 
I did, learned when he was very young: 
O, brother-man, fold to thy heart thy brother; 
ee > oe ee God is there; 
The noblest worship is to love each other ; 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 

That sort of religion can be taught in an orphan asylum, I take it, 
without violating either the Senator’s ereed or mine. The duty of 
man to man, the obligation to truth and personal parity, charity, vir- 
tue, intelligence, cleanliness, honor, all those can go into the orphan 
asylum. he great and golden rule that is in his creed and mine, 
that you shall do unto others as, under similar circumstances, you 
would wish them to do to you, and that charity covers a multitude 
of sins, can enter the open door of the prison or the asylum still. I 
do not think that the good of the young is very largely bound up 
while they are in the asylum, in being compelled to decide between 
contending priests whether the true theory and doctrine of the gos- 
pel is that of a trinity or a unitarian doctrine, or whether in the holy 
sacrament the elements show the real presence or only the symbolic 
and the memorial one. There can be still taught the homely virtues 
and the right-minded truth and purity that belong to the personal 
teaching of all e can there not? Why, Mr. President, it seems 
almost a mockery and an insult to your understanding to stand up 
here and undertake to counteract the criticisms of that character 
which were made on this amendment. In the prisons in the State of 
Vermont as well I have no doubt as in those of the State of New York, 
some clergyman of some denomination, no matter what, conduct. 
services every Sabbath or every day; and yet he teaches no creed 
Do we not here, in this publié Council Chamber of the nation, whose 
members probably represent all Christian creeds, daily from your desk 
hear prayer to Almighty God, not the prayer of e but the prayor 
of man imploring the beneficent protection of his Creator. Yet the 
Senator, with a species of dialectics which I should characterize, if I 
characterized it with the happiest phrase that would come to me, in 
a way that might be thought to be offensive, and I will not do it, but 
with a species of dialecties which is worthy of the Middle Ages and 
the school men, undertook to convince you and the people of this 
conntry that this prohibition against organized sectarian inst:tutional 
teaching of denominations and creeds is to shut out from the dying 
prisoner the last offices of his own church. This amendment bears no 
such construction. Ingenuity cannot push into it any such construc- 
tion. Ingenuity may skillfully discuss words and plaster over the 
simple truth and plainness of this proposition with a convenient var- 
nish that will deceive some man’s eyes in the country perhaps and 
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frighten him out of his faith in the great principle that lies in this. 


No, Mr, President, this sort of opposition will not succeed. The real 
substance of the question is whether the people of this country desire 
to protect themselves and each other for all time to come against the 
factions of partisan creeds in the several States by declaring that 
there shall be an absolute and universal equality, and that no man’s 
religion shall be promoted at the expense of his fellow-man who does 
not believe in it. That is the proposition, whether it be in school or 
in prison or asylum, wherever it be, where an institution is carried 
on, borne by the general burdens and supported for the general benefit 
of the body of the people. That is the proposition and the only propo- 
sition upon which Senators are called to vote. Let those who do not 
believe that to be a sound proposition vote against it. Let those who 
do vote for it. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. President, I was one of the Committee on 
the Judiciary who did not concur in this amendment, I should not 
have voted for it if I had been present in the Chamber when it was 
adopted. I have seen no necessity for it. While I impugn no man’s 
motives here, a religious discussion, appealing to passions which do 
not in my judgment belong to a deliberative body, at the end of a 
long session of Congress, seems to be out of taste and to be accom- 
panied by no practical good. 

I am not a Catholic; I am a Protestant from head to foot; but I 
will tell the honorable Senator from Vermont what the doctrine of 
the democratic party is on this subject. Long before this Constitu- 
tion was formed, Mr. Jefferson, who more than any other man de- 
serves the credit of being the father of the democratic party, was the 
author of that act of religious freedom in tho State of Virginia 
adopted in 1785, He would have indorsed all that the Senator from 
Vermont has said, but he would have accomplished it by a different 

e. Friend as he was of religious freedom, he would never have 
consented that the States, which brought the Constitution into exist- 
ence, upon whose sovereignty this instrument rests, which keep it 
within its expressly limited powers, should be degraded and that the 
Government of the United States, a Government of limited authority, 
the mere t of the States with prescribed powers, should under- 
take to e possession of their schools and of their religion; and 
had the speech of the honorable Senator from Vermont been uttered 
before Mr. Jefferson, he would have told him that he did not know 
what free government was. 

No, sir; this power is not in the Federal Government. Kentucky 
does not want New England and other States to dictate to her what 
her schools shall be or what her taxes shall be, and least of all what 
her religion shall be; and whenever any religious denomination un- 
dertakes to interfere with this great right of religious freedom the 
free people of every State will find themselves potential enough and 
vining enough and able enough to crush it. There is our safety. 
But when you undertake to bring to the Federal Government the 
power of making the States hewers of wood and drawers of water 
you destroy the whole foundation-stone upon which this Government 
was and upon which only it can be preserved. 

No man can mistake the object of this debate. We all see where 
it tends. But I hope the gross issues of this campaign will not be 
covered up, however, in such system as this, of in this nineteenth cen- 
tury attempting to go to the Pope of Rome to scare the people of the 
free thirty-seven States of this confederacy that they cannot manage 
their schools and their religion and their various instrumentalities 


with all the cardinals discussing those great religious subjects that 


rious 


pawen back to the old city of Rome, standing upon those old 
seven 


them, and that we were all members of an ecumenical council and also 
all cardinals, [Laughter ] 

Mr. President, seriously I think this discussion is much to be de- 
plored. I think I know the motive and the animus which havo 
prompted all this thing. I do not believe it is because of a great de- 
votion to the panei les of religious liberty. That great idea which is 
now moving the modern world is used merely as a cloak for the most un- 
worthy partisan motives. The African race has played its part in this 
country; the negro is for party purposes in a manner dead; and these 

ntlemen, knowing that this thing is played out, and that “the 

loody shirt” can no longer call out the mad bull, another animal 
has to be bronght forth by these matadores to engage the attention 
of the people in this great arena in which we are soon all to be com- 
batants. The Pope, the old Pope of Rome, is to be the great bull 
that we are all to attack. - 

My friend from Nebraska [Mr. Pappock] gives me an idea. I 
think he is unjust to my friend from Vermont. He alludes to him 
as a cardinal. Now, I wish to look upon my friend from Vermont as 
the Pope, because I imagine he thinks of himself in that light, and I 
am not willing to think less of him than he does himself. He cer- 
tainly has been the Pope of this body for nine months, doing what he 
pleases, opposing what he pleases, reporting from his committee what 
and when he pleases, and what does not please him hesdoes not re- 
port. This is the Pope; who is infallible! And if in the course of 
events my friend had been a Roman Catholic, and placed in the papal 
chair, he wonld have been the most tyrannical and arbitrary Pope that 
ever swayed the mighty scepter of the Roman Church. This spiritis 
in him, [laughter, ] and I say this in all kindness and truth, believing 
that I speak the common voice of this Chamber. 

Mr. President, as I said a while ago, it was not my intention to have 
participated in this debate, and I regret that I am compelled to 
abandon my first intention. We have heard much about religious 
freedom, and freedom of conscience, and separation of church and 
state. Who in this day and in this country would oppose either 
or any or all of these great ideas? Who in this country is in favor 
of 1 71 church and state? Who in this country or in this age of 
the world is opposed to religious freedom? Who is opposet to those 
great principles that are now moving the modern world with a power 
which human language cannot describe? There would be no civil 
liberty without religious liberty. There would be no liberty, accord- 
ing to modern ideas, without entire separation of church and state 
And when the gentleman from Vermont places before the mind of 
this nation what is called the syllabus of the Pope and his encycli- 
cal letter, he does it with the intention of arousing a feeling of op- 
position to the principlestherein contained, believing that those prin- 
ciples are in opposition to religious liberty and to the separation of 
church and state, when in point of truth and of fact when well un- 
derstood they are the very corner-stone of those great principles. 
The Pope of Rome is a religious officer, if I may use the term, and 
in that capacity he proclaims the truth to the church of which he is 
the head; and what minister of the gospel does not do the same 
thing even in this country? What minister, high or low, connected 
with any church, Jew or Gentile, but what does the same thing, if he 
be an honest minister? But does he speak as a temporal king? 
Does the Pope of Rome speak to the Catholic world as the king of 
Rome? He speaks to the Catholic world as the bishop of that 
church, speaking to them alone in the religious aspect, and in that 
aspect he has laid down the great principles of human government, 
te ling all ee that human government cannot exist without ac- 
knowledging the fact that as man springs from God, human society 
is of ,man himself is the creature of God, and that all human 

vernments must understand that they move and exist and perform 
their high functions in this world for the of mankind, subordi- 
nated to the great Being who created this world and all the other 
worlds ; that there is a great divine Power superintending all crea- 
tion to which all human governments, like all men, are responsible. 
Sir, to deny these great traths is to go back to the days of paganism ; 
and indeed the tendency of to-day is to deny these truths and retro- 

e again tothe paganism of the time when Jupiter from high 
lympus governed the world, as believed by the men of that period. 
President, so far from these amendments in my estimation at 
all affecting what some gentlemen think on this floor to be the views 
of the Catholics of this country, seeming to my understanding of 
them, they are in exact accordance, every line of them, not only with 
the convictions of the members of that church, but with the true 
interests of the Catholic body; and they carry out the view expressed 
by them 1 the subject of education throughout the United States. 
I will read: 

No State shall make any law an establishment of or it- 
ing the free exercise thereof. r, N rr r 

Who will take the negative of that? Who is in favor of a State 
establishing a religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof? 
Protestant or Catholic? No; not one in this broad land of any sect 
or denomination, or whether he has any religion at all or not. 

I will read further, namely : 

And no us test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or pub- 


lic trust under any State. 


Who will take the other side of that question? Has it ever been 
applied? Yes. It does exist in the State of New Hampshire at this 
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day, where no Catholic can hold office; but with the exception ot New 
Hampshire there is no test of any description whatever existing in 
any State, and I would ask who is in favor of a religious test? 

Again, I will further read : 

No publie and no public revenue of, nor any loan of credit by or under 
the authority of the United States, or any State, Territory, District, or municipal 

tion, shall be to, or made or used for, the support of an 

school, educational or other institution, under the control of any religious or anti- 
religious sect, ization, or denomination, or wherein the particular creed or 
= — any religi 


ous or anti-religious sect, organization, or denomination shall 


I do not know that I exactly 1617) of this thing, and I doubt 
very much if there be a man in this Chamber who does, because there 
are so many disjunctive and conjunctive conjunctions and verbs and 
adverbs and passive cases and objective cases, all mixed promiscuously 
together, that although I know my friend from Vermont is a great 
deal better grammarian than myself, yet I doubt if he was brought 
now before us as a class, to parse this sentence, whether he could do 
it successfully. I doubt it very much, and I believe it would be worth 
trying now to bring the Senator out and let him parse it for our in- 
struction, [Laughter.] Lam speaking seriously. There is an idea in 
this thing, I presume; but when you start with the words, “No public 
property, and no public revenue of, nor any loan of credit by, or under the 
authority of,’ by the time you have got ene with it the idea that 
you had at the start has left you, vanished like a dream, and by the 
time you get down to the period, and pass over all the colons and 
semicolons and dashes in this long sentence, there is no idea left on 
the mind, all is lost in words; I cannot make it out. I do not know 
that it could be enforced; for indced I do not think it could be parsed 
by any grammarian. But let us try; let us make an effort in good 
fait 

No public property, and no public revenue of, nor any loan of credit by or un- 
der tha authority of, the United States, or any State— N ai 

I am lost already. [Langhter.}]— 

co! tion, sball be a riated to, or made or 

oy — el of eee 8 or other fastitution, under the con- 
trol of any ms or anti-religious sect— 

If a sect is not religious is it correct to say it is anti- religious 
organization, or denomination, or wherein the particular creed or tenets of any— 


Creed or tenets. I think one of these terms is a little broader than 
the other, and are not exactly synonymous— 
creed or tenets of any religions or anti-religious— 

This is simply verbiage and ought not to be incorporated in the 
Constitution. 

Now the term “creed of an anti-religious sect” or the tenet of an anti- 
religious sect I do not understand. While I do not know that my 
friend from Vermont has ever been a schoolmaster, I am satisfied he 
has been at school, and I furthermore well know that he is a good 
grammarian, which I do not profess to be. But, Mr. President, I would 
not object to this thing as far as I can understand it. Admitting I do 
not understand it very well, I am not in favor of appropriating prop- 
erty, public or private, nor any loan of credit for, on, or, by,—these 
cases are mightily mixed. [Laughter.] The explanation is plain. 
This thing was drawn by my friend after dinner. laughter. 

Mr. ED DS. It is quite evident that this thing is drawn after 


dinner. | gra 3 

Mr. Y. Mr. dent, my friend from Vermont put his pen 
to paper, he admits, [laughter,] after a good dinner. This is, indeed, 
very plain ; yetit is not in accordance with the old maxim in vino 
veritas; but let that be as it may, it is ambiguous, and wordy, and 
full of verbiage, and I think ought to be recommitted to the 
committee, an it should be, from my experience we shall not get 
a report back for a good while. [Laughter.] I know very well 
that we submitted to that committee a bill months ago for the 
establishment of an additional circuit court of the United States in 
my State, I think five months ago, and we have never heard a word 
of it from that day to this, although it had the House. The 
committee or my friend has squelched it. [Laughter.] Now, Mr. 
President, I serionsly do not object to this ; in other words, I am not 
in favor of yoting public property in that ar 

But this has been argued particularly by the gentleman from Ver- 
mont as if the Catholics, who, as he says, believed in the syllabus of 
the Pope, were op to the principles laid down in this amend- 
ment. I tell him that he is mistaken. He is as much mistaken about 
this as he is mistaken with regard to the history of Maryland, and 
as he was mistaken some time ago with regard to the history of his 
own section. I heard him proclaim here with all the assurance of 
an infallible Pope that the battle of Plattsburgh was fought in Sep- 
tember, 1812. Yet the history of his own section will tell him it took 
place in 1814. This gentleman, infallible as he may be in his own 
estimation, yet committed this mistake. 

Mr. ED DS. But Plattsburgh, let me tell my friend, is not in 
the State of Vermont. 

Mr. BOGY. Plattsburgh is notin his own State, but he was speak- 
ing of the troops that went from his State and were present at the 
battle of Plattsburgh, in the State of New York. 

Mr. LOGAN, From Otter Creek. 

Mr. BOGY. Otter Creek, I will let my friend from Tllinois know, 
was a part of the discussion in relation to the river and harbor bill. 
I remember that disenssion very well, and I think he of Vermont 
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showed a great deal of infallibility on that subject. [Laughter.] 
Well, he was mistaken with regard to that little historical incident. 
He is mistaken with regard also to the history of Maryland. Noman 
ought to deny at this day that the Catholics of the old colony of Mary- 
land were the first men in the New World to unfurl the great banner 
of liberty and of religious freedom; and history sustains what I here 
say. The gentleman may say what he pleases abont it, they were 
the first in the New World to proclaim it; not as a compromise and 
a concession, as he says, but in accordance with their honest convic- 
tions. This is the history of Maryland, and as written it will go down 
the ages. My friend from Maryland [Mr. WHYTE] was right when 
he spoke of it awhile ago. But, sir, this subject has been argued by 
certain gentlemen upon the idea that in this country the Catholics 
were opposed to religious freedom because they perhaps were opposed 
to this amendment. I say it is not correct. In this country anil in 
other countries too at the present day they are in favor of perfect 
religious freedom; and, what is more, a proper understanding of the 
syllabus, as it is called, will show that it contains nothing foimaieal 
to the great principles of liberty founded on what all enlightened men 
should acknowledge, “ the divine law.” All governments mnst have 
that broad foundation to exist at all, and he who denies that saps 
and destroys the very principle that sustains liberty and all good 
government among men. So far from theseamendments being inimical 
to the Catholic Church in the United States, I as an unworthy member 
of that church say now what I believe from the first day I read these 
propositions, that they are protective of that church in every line 
and word as far as 81 5 can be understood. 

The Catholics of the United States have been opposed to free schools, 
as stated by my friend from Indiana, as organized some years ago. 
And why! For the reason that they were sectarian. Even the very 
Bible which was used in the schools was a sectarian book, without 
going into a discussion whether the Protestant or Catholic Bible be 
the correct one, These schools were more or less sectarian, and, this 
being so, there is nothing strange or 3 or very remarkable 
that those who believed in their religion should not willingly sanc- 
tion their children going where their religion was not only untaught 
but where they were really taught to believe it was not correct. 
There is stipes, Sort in that. Hence the Catholics have opposed 
throughout the United States the levying of public taxes for the pur- 
ei maintaining public schools organized on sectarian principles, 

use they could not participate in theeducation confi by them; 
not that they were opposed to education, not that they were op 
to free schools, but only because they were opposed to paying taxes 
for sectarian schools. 

Now, Mr. President, the principles laid down in this proposition are 
in exact accordance with the view of the Catholics in the United 
States and with the position of the archbishop of Cincinnati as pub- 
lished a few days ago, and the effect of this would be in exact accord- 
ance with their wishes; that is, that no public tax shall be collected 
to maintain any school or any institution to which they themselves 
cannot send their own children. It is the very thing they want and 
what they have asked from the beginning. How far a thing of this 
kind can be carried out, I do not know. What is, strictly and log- 
ically speaking, sectarian teaching, I am not able to tell. What is 
religious teaching, it is very hard to say. To tell a child that there 
is a God is religion. To tell him that the Son of God was born and, 
as God, was crucified for the pig eg of a fallen world, is religion. 
Yet the Unitarian would tell you that it is not true, as he does not 
believe in the Trinity, We have prayer here every morning; and 
no one listens to it with more reverence than I do; for I believe in 
| habe I believe in expressing our wants and our wishes and our 

ependence upon the 1 Sovereign Creator of us all, and I pray with 
as much humility and reverence as my nature allows me every day. 
But is that sectarian teaching or not? Who can draw the distine- 
tion? What and where is it? We know that the gentleman who 
prays for us does belong to and is the minister of a church, He is 
sectarian, as a necessity which cannot be avoided. But where are you 
to draw the line? To tell the child that there is a God, the Creator 
of the universe, and that he must be obedient to that God, and that 
he will be responsible to Him when he dies, and that he will rise 
from the dead, are all t truths that have their foundation in reli 
gion and revelation. here will you stop? Sir, yon have got to go 
back to the days of pure paganism or teach the Christian religion 
which is necessarily divided into many sects. 

The attempt is made to arouse feeling against the democratic party, 
and make it appear that it is dependent upon the support of the 
Catholies for success. I would ask where will the members of that 
church go after such sentiments as have been proclaimed on this floor? 
The puritan sentiment, enlightened and educated as it is, will not 
only not brook opposition, but will incessantly struggle for suprem- 


acy. 

To oppose it is to bring abont the conflict now going on in this 
uns upon all questions, religious, political, social, and educa- 
tional. 

When this Government was formed it found States existing per- 
fect in every respect. The autonomy of each was complete ; and each 
one, the smallest as well as the largest, was as complete and as per- 
fect in every respect as is the mighty government of Britain to-day. 
The Federal Government was formed from States thus pre-existing, 
where all the relations that necessarily exist in organized communi- 
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ties between the individual man and the government were known 
and regulated, and the object of the formation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was only to make from these pre-existing States a confeder- 
ation, an indissoluble Union, and leaving the individual relations be- 
tween man and government to be regulated by the States, And among 
the most sac of these rights, lying at the very foundation of all 
liberty, was that of freedom of conscience and the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of each one’s individual conviction. 
That was left to the States, and was not placed in the hands or under 
the control of the Federal Government. The attempt here to exer- 
cise this power takes from the States that right and gives it to the 
Federal Government. If the Federal Government has a right by 
amendment to say you shall not do a particular thing, it has the same 
right to say you shall doit. If 1455 give the right here to the Fed - 
eral Government to say you shall not establish a State religion, the 
same power that can prohibi can also create, and the day may come 
when a majority in the Federal Government may provide for one. 
The extent of power isthe same. It was not intended by the framers 
of the Constitution that that power should ever be exercised by the 
common Government, 

I will say to my friends who profess to be so much astonished at the 
position of the democratic party on this subject that it is owing to 
these well-understood fundamental ideas that the democratic party, 
true to them and to the rights of the States, cannot vote for this prop- 
osition, which is a concession of power denied by all its members. I 
for one am as much opposed to the proposition which passed the House 
a few days ago as I am to this amendment, for the reasons just given. 
For one hundred years the States have existed; and for all this time 
thoy have had the power of Jegislationon this subject; and whocan rise 
in this Chamber and say that within that Jong period of time any 
one of them has in any way whatsoever attempted in the most dis- 
tant manner to trample upon the rights of conscience? 

Sir, the States will cease to have control of the subject if this 
amendment is adopted, and the Federal Government will be able to 
say you shall establish this or that religion, as the majority here may 
decide. 

shall have power, b: to legislation, to provide for the preven- 
tiene n vislations of this article. 155 = 

Under this clause there is no telling what might be done and what 
power might be exercised. 

Mr. President, the safety of this Government is in the denial of all 
such powers to the Federal Government. Keep it where the fathers 
placed it, in the States, and maintain it there. Asa State power it 
never has been abused in one hundred years, and, relying upon the 
patriotism and the intelligence of those who will come after us, I 
cannot believe it will be less safe hereafter than it has been heretofore. 

Mr. President, it was not my intention in the beginning of this dis- 
cussion to have said a word, and what I have said now has been with- 
out any preparation whatever. I have given expression to my views 
and long convictions. Iam op l to this amendment because, as 
I said, it takes from the State that which belongs to it, and for no 
other reason. I am opposed to it as a public man, as a citizen, and as 
an American Senator. 

Mr. MORTON. .Mr. President, I desire to occupy the attention of 
the Senate for a very few minutes. I have been greatly entertained, 
as we all have, by the wit and humor of the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri; but the Senator made several statements and made a 
declaration here which is of very great importance in elucidating the 
spirit of the opposition to this amendment. The Senator stated very 
frankly that he indorsed fully the Pope’s encyclical to which reference 
was made by the Senator from Vermont. He said it contained the 
true foundation of religious liberty. Now, Mr. President, without 
intending to enter into any argument as to the merit of the Pope's 
encyclical, I desire to call the attention of the Senate to a passage 
from it. In fact the whole of it is of the same character. Ishall read 
this extract without making comment upon it. This encyclical was 
uttered in 1864. He says: 

Con to the teaching of the hol of the ch and of the hol 
fathers, these persons (achismatics aad. 8 not — oe assert that “the 
best condition of human society is that wherein no duty is recognized by the gov- 
ernment of correcting by enacted penalties the violators of the Catholic religion, 
except when the maintenance of the pnblic peace requires it.“ From this totally 
false notion of social government, they fear not to uphold that erroneous — 
most pernicious to the Catholic Church and to the salvation of souls, which was 
called by our predecessor, Gregory XVI, (lately quoted,) the insanity, (Encyclical, 
13 August, 1852.) (deliramentum,) namely, that “liberty of conscience and of wor- 
ship is the right of every man; and that this right ought, in every well-governed 
state, to be proclaimed and asserted by the law; and that the citizens the 
right of being unrestrained, in the exercise of every kind of pare fy any Jaw, 
ecclesiastical or civil; so that they are authorized to publish and put forward o; y 
all their ideas whatsoever, either by speaking, in print, or by any other method.” 
But while these men make these rash assertions, they do not reflect or consider 
that they preach the liberty of perdition, (St. Au e, epistlo 105, al. 166,) and 
that, “if it is always free to human arguments to discuss, men will never be want- 
ing who will dare to resist the truth and to rely upon the loquacity of human wis- 
dom, when we know from the command of our Lord Jesus Christ how faith and 
Christain wisdom ought to avoid this most mischievous vanity. 


I have no comment to make upon that passage. If the opposition 
to this amendment is to be found in the spirit and letter of that pas- 
e, comment is not required. At the end of this encyclical the syl- 
labus of errors was published; it belongs to it: 
The syllabus of the principal errors of our time which are stigmatized in tho 


consistorial allocutions, encyclical and other apostolic letters of oar most holy 
father Pope Pius IX. 


These errors are stated and numbered, beginning one and runnin, 
down to eighty. I have not time to read many of them, but I wi 
call attetition to one or two things that are denounced as errors and 
are under anathema: 

Ever. is free to embrace and profess the reli, he shall believe ded 
F =e 

That is pronounted an error under anathema. I might read many 
more. I will read another, numbered 77 in the list: 

In the t day, it is no longer expedient that the Catholic religion shall bo 
held as the only religion of the state, to the exclusion of all other modes of worship 
That is the seventy-seventherror. Now I read the seventy-eighth: 


Whence it has been wisely provided by law, in some countries called Catholic, 
A enjoy tho public exercise of their own 
P. : 


That is the seventy-eighth error. There are others of the same 
character, and it is all in the same spirit. 

Mr. BOGY. Only one word, if the Senator will allow me. Al- 
though I said a while ago we might have been transported by some 
mysterious ageney to Rome and to the Vatican council, yet I think 
we have got back and are nowin the Senate of the United States, I 
do not rise to vindicate or explain. This is not the occasion, nor is 
this the place. Many of those things referred to there are what 
logicians call fundamental errors, and my friend from Indiana is too 
well versed in philosophy not to know that problems of that kind 
are not to be discussed in a question of this character. It is very 
hard to explain, very hard to vindicate these things, which when 
well understood have received the approbation of the enlightened 
Catholics of the world as not being subversive of the rights of con- 
science, as not being subversive of the true liberty of man, but they 
must be understood in the sense in which they emanated from the 
Pope, who is the head of the church. He goes no further there than 
the Queen of England would go; he no further there than the 
head of any church would go in proclaiming what he believes to be 
the essential truth of that church, It is hard to explain; I do not 
rise to do it myself. I will only say that this is not the occasion to 
explain it. But many of those enunciations have received the sanc- 
tion and approbation of the enlightened lovers of liberty, enlight- 
ened Catholics all over the world. 

Mr. MORTON. Thel age that I have quoted is not susceptible 
of any explanation; that is to say, it is clear and explicit. It is not 
enigmatical and it does not Fg construction to get at the mean- 
ing. It is just as plain as the English omie lvoe be made. I do 
not wish, of course, to place my friend from uri in any delicate 
or false position; but my friend has indorsed in the Senate of the 
United States the doctrine of the encyclical letter on the subject of 
religious liberty. It is right for the world to know what that doc- 
trine is. My friend asked in the course of his speech, “Who are op- 
posed to religious liberty?” I will answer that in general terms those 
are opens to religious liberty who are opposed to securing or giving 
to religious liberty constitutional guarantees. 

Mr. BOGY. I say we have that guarantee in the States; and this 
is subversive of liberty. 

Mr. MORTON. That brings me right back to the point made by 
the distingnished Senator from New York. He says we have that 

arantee in the States. What guarantee have we in the ‘States? 

majority of the people of a State can change the Constitution of 
that State and according to the doctrines we have heard here to-night, 
doctrines I think that will startle this nation, we are told that the 
States must be left free, if they desire to do so, to establish a church, to 
establish denominational schools, and maintain them at public ex- 
pense. Although the distinguished Senators say they are opposed to it, 
as I have no doubt they are, yet the fatal proposition is that the States 
shall be left free to do this. We are told that, if we do not leave the 
States free to do this, we are interfering with religions freedom, just as 
if religious freedom requiro that a State should have the power to es- 
tablish a particular church, and to exclude all others, and to have 
the doctrines of that church taught in schools that are maintained 
at public expense. That is the whole doctrine of the opposition to 
this amendment in a nut-shell ; it cannot be explained away; and I 
must say that it is in striking harmony with the Pope’s encyclical. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the passage of 
the resolution. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. President, I have a word or two to say on this 
matter. I propose to correct some errors that my honorable friend 
from Indiana [Mr. Morton] has fallen into. The opinion of the hon- 
orable Senator from Indiana appears to be that unless a certain 
amendment to the Constitution, which he believes to be right, is 
adopted, the converse of that is to be done by the States. Sir, there 
never was anything more absurd or nonsensical uttered on the floor of 
this Senate. Let us look at this for one moment: 


No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of reli, or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof; and no Feli ous test shall ever igion or po asa 
qualification to any office or public trust under any State. 


Who doubts that? Noman. There is not a man living within the 
limits of this broad land who doubts it. Is that any reason mre 
t 


should be placed within the Constitution of the United States? 

me make another suggestion. Suppose the honorable Senator from 
Vermont should say that no man hereafter should pick a pocket or 
commit burglary, who here disputes the propriety of that sentiment? 
Nobody. Bat would you put it into an amendment to the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States? It is an absurdity to talk aboutit. There 
are five thousand things that my honorable friend can draw in the 
shape of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, the 
principles of which no man would object to; but that is no reason 
why they should become a part of the Constitution of the United 
States. My view is this: I would not amend in any particular the 
organic law of this land unless there was an absolute necessity for 
doing it; and I hope my friend from Indiana will understand me 
when I say so. After the results of the late terrible civil conflict it 
became necessary in the opinion of those holding pra that there 
should be certain amendments tothe Constitution of the United States. 
Previous to that war slavery existed. By the logic of the war it was 
destroyed, and therefore it seemed to be proper that there should be 
certain amendments to the Constitution. They were adopted and 
have become a part of the organic law of the land. 

What is the necessity here for this amendment? No man yet has 
given any reason for it. I ask for a reason. No reason has been given 
and no reason can be given. My honorable friend from Indiana sa 
the man who does not vote for this amendment is opposed to the 
principle. That is not so; it is not logical. The difference between 
the honorable Senator from Indiana and myself is this: The States 
ponens this power to-day, and he knows it. He knows that no pub- 

ie money can be taken and that no State can pass any law respect- 
ing religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. He knows it in 
his own heart. 

Mr. MORTON. If my friend will permit me? 

Mr. EATON. Certainly, with a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator says I know the States cannot do this 
thing. What is the reason the States cannot do it? He will say that 
in most of the constitutions there are provisions preventing them; 
but my friend knows very well that the majority who made those con- 
stitutions can nnmake them. Therefore he leaves it in the power of 
any State by a change in its organic law to make an established 


church. 

Mr. EATON. Majorities do not make constitution in my State; it 
takes more than a 1 

Mr. MORTON. I do not think that the Senator's State, perhaps, 
can be considered as a standard. 

Mr. EATON. Nor yours. 

Mr. MORTON. O, yes, the majority makes the constitution in my 


State. 

Mr. EATON. I am sorry for your State; it ought not to be so. 

Mr. MORTON. Perhaps it ought to require something more than 
a majority in my friend’s State to make the constitution; but in other 
States I ee. the constitution is made by a majority of the people. 
I never h of a two-thirds vote being required in a State to amend 
its constitution. Does my friend insist then that in his State consti- 
tution that is required ? 3 

Mr. EATON. A two-thirds majority? My dear sir, you conld not 
get through with a short session of my Legislature without a two- 
thirds majority twice. 

Mr. MORTON. If my friend will permit me, he asserts that the 
majority of the people of a State cannot change the Constitution of 
that State. He says they cannot in his State. 

Mr. EATON. Ihave not said that. 

Mr. MORTON. I understood my friend to say so a few minutes 
ago, and I think the record will show that he did. 

Mr. EATON. Is my friend through? 

Mr. MORTON. For the present. 

Mr. EATON. My friend says, Can they not doit? I might as well 
say, Why cannot my friend from Indiana commit burglary or murder 
or robbery? Becguse it is against his character, his reason, and his 
sense. When you tell me that the State of Indiana can legalize mur- 
der, can legalize robbery, can legalize a system of religion, I say it is 
as absurd as it woald be for me to say that my friend from Indiana 
can commit murder. Of course he can; but will he? Will any rea- 
soning man in a community doa thing of that sort? This whole busi- 
ness is absurd. Let us go a step further, 

No public and no public revenue of nor any loan of credit by or under 
266.6... 
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For one moment look at this. The State of Connecticut, small I 
agree, representing her humbly, as I agree I do—and I hope I shall 
not injure my friend’s feelings when I say the sovercign Stato of Con- 
necticnt is not to be permitted to give a thousand dollars to an edu- 
cational institution unless my friend from Indiana and the honorable 
Senator from Vermont say she may do it. I have no patience with 
such an argument, In my city of 50,000 people, small I agree it is, 
there are two asylums for children, one a Catholic asylum and the 
other a Protestant asylum. There are in those two asylums five hun- 
dred children, and the city of Hartford, my city, by this amendment 
cannot give a thousand dollars a year to each of those two asylums 
although by doing it they should save $20,000 a year. It is absurd. 
I have great confidence in the intelligence of my honorable friends 
from Indiana and Vermont, but I beg to say to them both that Con- 
necticut can take care of its own schools and its own religions with- 
out their assistance. We do not require it, and in my judgment it 
will he a good many years before we shall. That is my opinion. 

I am glad of one thing. My friend from Missouri [Mr. BoGy] said 


that the negro was about played out. It looks to me as thongh there 
was to be another new thing; that there was to be injected into the 
coming presidential election this eee, of whether Connecticut, 
and Indiana, and New York, and Vermont, and Sonth Carolina, and 
Arkansas should take care of their own schools, of their own pris- 
ons, of their own reformatory institutions. Let it come; the quicker 
the better. This report of the Judiciary Committee is the particu- 
lar act I am talking about; I am not now speaking about any other 
amendment. When np Cee one comes up I will talk about that. 
I have not said that I shall vote for any. I would cut my arm oft 
before I would vote for this, because I would disgrace my manhood 
and my State if I should vote for it, When we come to any other 
amendment I will talk about that. Has it come to this, that there 
is to be a new issue in the next Presidential election whether In- 
diana and Vermont shall govern New York and Connecticut; whether 
New Jersey, Florida, the Carolinas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Massa- 
chusetts shall govern themselves? Is that to be the question? If 
it is, let us meet it here, anywhere, at all times, and in all places. 

My friend from Missouri said what I shall not say or admit. He 
said that there was left to the States this right. I do not use that 
language? I say this right belongs to the States. It was not left to 
them; it belongs to them, and they have not given it to any other 
government. That is the way I put it. It is a State right for Con- 
necticut to determine what she shall do with regard to this matter. 
She has not given it to the Federal Government. It is hers, one of 
her Se rights. I represent in ele the State which was repre- 
sented in the federal convention by r Sherman and Oliver ils: 
worth. They said in that convention that the State of Connecticut 
was sovereign, and I shall not myself, to use a modern but common 

hrase, “ go back” upon what they said. The argument isa false one. 

do not use the term “ false,” as my friend from Indiana well knows, 
for the purpose of irritation; but the argument is a false one when 
any Senator asserts that a Senator who is notin favor of this proposi- 
tion is in favor of the opposite of the proposition. That won't do,“ 
as my frieud from Ohio [ Mr. THURMAN] says; that won't hold water; 
there are “too many holes in that skimmer.” 

I simply say with regard to this proposed amendment that I am 
op to it because it interferes with the rights of the States; that 
is all. The States will determine when they come to legislate upon 
this matter. When any man says that I am in favor of the converse 
of this 3 because I will not vote for it he says what is not 
true. It will not do for any Senater to say it in my presence, be- 
cause I am op to any State making a law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion. In my State I will take care that they do not 
make any such law; and I do not want the honorable Senator from 
Indiana to take care of Connecticut. Iwill take care of that myself. 
Let him take care of his own State. I think he will have as much as 
he can do to take care of it during the coming election. 

Next, no State i to make any law prohibiting the free exercise of 
religion. Where is the Senator who dares to stand on this floor and 
say to me, or any other Senator, that because I appre this proposi- 
tion and oppose the giving of this power to the Federal Government 
I am in favor of the States doing that? It will not do. Lam opposed 
to any State making a law establishing religion; I am opposed to any 
State prohibiting the free exercise of any religion; and I do not re- 
quire the Senate or the Con of the United States to assist me in 
taking care of the State of Connecticut in that regard. We have got 
on for a hundred years withont it, and I leave to say that we 
shall get along for another hundred years without it. Iam very 
much inclined to the opjnion, and therefore being inclined to the 
opinion I must express it—I hope I am wrong about it—that this 
whole matter is brought up as an election dodge. 

Mr. HARVEY. Will the Senator permit me to ask him where this 
question comes from ? 

Mr. EATON. I do not know, nor care, 

Mr. HARVEY. Did it not come from the House of Representatives? 

2 75 KAROM: It came from James G. Blaine. _Did you ever hear 
of him } 

Mr. HARVEY. Did it not also come from the democratic House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. EATON. Not this “creetur.” This whole business originated 
with Hon. James G, Blaine. Did you ever hear of him? It was one 
of his dodges to get a nomination, and I wish he had got it, I have 
been sorry ever since that he did not; and you have asd glad ever 
since. 

Mr. HARVEY. Was he able to dictate to the democratic House of 
Representatives! 

Mr. EATON. I am not able to say what Mr. Blaine could or could 
not do. He has done a great many things in this world that I do not 
want to talk about. 

Mr. HARVEY. This measure comes to us with the sanction of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. EATON. No; I beg your pardon. This comes to ns from the 
honorable Senator from Vermont. I am not talking about anything 
else. I will come to that by and by. Iam talking about what the 
honorable Senator from Vermont has brought into the Senate. 

Mr. HARVEY. The very language on which the Senator has just 
been commenting is in the original resolution. 

Mr. EATON. Is it possible! Very likely. I have not read it; I 
am glad my friend has. 
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Mr.HARVEY. Ihad the impression thatthe Senatorhad notread it. 
-Mr. EATON. This came from my friend from Vermont. It is very 
good reading, but I have not got through with it yet. 


And no such particular creed or tenets shall be read or taught in any school orin- 
stitution supported in whole or in part by such revenue or loan of credit; and no 


such appropriation or loan of credit shall 
sect— 


we have not any of those in my State— 


or to promote its interests or tenets. This article 
t the reading of the Bible in any sehool or institu- 


made to any religious or anti-religious 


organization, or denominatio: 
shall not hecunstresd to prohi 
tion. 

I should like to ask which Bible; whether it is the Bible of James I 
or what is called the Donay Bible? This whole business is a par- 
tisan trick put upon the Senate of the United States. There is nota 
single member of the Senate—I do not except my friend from Kan- 
sas, I do not except my friend from Indiana, I do not except my 
friend from Vermont—there is not one single Senator on this floor 
who entertains the slightest idea that any State in this Union has 
any intention to originate a system of religion. No Senator dare rise 
in his place on his personal responsibility as a Senator and say so. 
If he will, I should like to hear him. Is there any danger that Indi- 
ana will do it? Is there any danger that Vermont will doit? Is there 
any danger that Massachusetts will doit? Is there any danger that 
North Carolina, or Delaware, or Tennessee, or Florida, or New York, 
or New Jersey will do it? Not one single Senator dare rise in his place 
and say any such thing. If there is one, I would be very glad to have 
him do it now, and I will yield the floor. No such gentleman has 
presented himself on this floor; and if he does hereafter, hereafter 
we can talk about it. Nobody has yet; and therefore as no one has, 
I will assume that I am right; and if I am right, then why is this 
thing here? It is here to do a little political business that it can- 
not accomplish. I am very glad to see it for one; I am very 
happy to see it. My honorable friend the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. SPENCER] will be very apt to go with me on this question. As 
he will not be able to get telegrams from the two republican ehair- 
men of committees in the State of Alabama, I think he will vote with 
me on this question. 

My friend from Vermont says that every democrat opposes this 
proposition. Why should not every democrat oppose a proposition 
of this character? No reason has yet been given for supporting it. 
When one is given I will try to answer it. No reason has yet been 

iven by the honorable Senator from Vermont, who is the putative 
father of this child, why it should be adopted. If any Senator can 
give a reason I should like to hear it. Every democrat certainly will 
oppose it, because he opposes it on democratic grounds, and those 

unds are that this whole business belongs not to the Federal 

yovernment but to the States of the Union, never any Senator 

gives a reason for this, I will try, if nobody else does, to answer that 
reason. 

One word and only a word more. My honorable from Vermont 
is out of his seat. He asserted a certain fact. That fact which he 
asserted has been denied. I desire to re-assert that fact, that the 
first proposition which was ever made on this continent for the free 
exercise of religion was made by Charles Calvert in the colony of 
Maryland, and Charles Calvert was what I am not, a Catholic, That 
is the troth, and that is the history of the country. Icame from 
Connecticut, what is called a pnritan State, and that is no particular 
reason so far as I know why I should not tell the truth. 

I did not rise here to-night to talk about the respective views of 
and differences between the Protestant and Catholic religions. Per- 
wit me to say, Mr. President, what you as a Michigan man know bet- 
ter than I, that the religion of our Lord was carried all through the 
Northwest by Catholics. Starting from Quebec and Montreal, all 
through the Indian tribes one hundred and fifty years ago the relig- 
ion, of Jesus was taught by.the disciples of Rome. The puritan 
taught the religion of God as he understood it in New England; the 
Catholic as he understood itin Maryland; another class in New York; 
and another still in New Jersey, and the Catholic again in Louisiana. 
God forbid that I should rise here in my place as an American Sena- 
tor to talk about the differences between the religious denominations 
and the religious creeds. I scorn to do it. No good has come to the 
people of the world by doing that. I shall neyer forget, whatever 
the errors of the Catholic Church are or may have been, that for fif- 
teen hundred years it was the only form of the Christian religion 
known to man; and, right or wrong—I do not speak of it in that 
way; I should scorn myself to make an argument about it—npon it 
depends the salvation of many hundreds of millions of human beings. 
It will not do for the Senator from Vermont to tell me or to tell any- 
body else that the Catholic religion is to be stamped under foot by 
the people of the United States. I am not a Catholic; my ancestors 
were not such; but I thank God for one thing, and that is this: I rec- 
ognize the great good that the Catholic people have done in my own 
town, in my own State, and therefore I stand here, a representative 
of puritan Connecticut, to defend the action of the Catholic religion- 
ists in my State. They have done well. I have nothing to do with 
their religion. They will take care of that, and I will take care of 
mine. I do not ask them to support me; they do not ask me to sup- 
port them. Let ns not have any quarrel on tbis subject; and there- 
fore I would hope alinost to a man that we should vote down this 
amendment of the honorable Senator from Vermont; and when we 


come to another amendment it will be time enough to talk about that. 

Mr. MORTON, Mr. President, if anybody has attacked the Catholic 
religion here to-night I have not heard it. The Senator's defense of 
it I think was entirely gratuitous, and I doubt whether he will get 
many thanks for it even from them. But it is a little extraordinary 
to hear my friend from Connecticut charging the presence of this 
proposition here to-night as a republican trick, a partisan trick, a 
thing that we have brought in here, lugged in by the heels, for the 
purpose of making a new issue, How did this get here? A resolu- 
tion came from the House of Representatives, which has nearly a two- 
thirds democratic majority, and it received in that body 166 out of 
171 votes. 

Mr. EATON. I beg to suggest to my honorable friend that I know 
that fact; but that he is not entitled to speak of the action of the 
House of . here, 

Mr. MORTON. I am entitled to speak of it. I am entitled to 
speak of the fact that this resolution came here from the House of 
Representatives, having passed nearly unanimously, and that we 
were bound to consider it. We could not lay it upon our table and 
say we would not consider it, It was our duty to consider it whether 
we wanted to do it or not, and if we were bound to consider it, the 
question was whether we shonld consider it with a view to perfect 
it, if it required perfecting in our opinion. We have amended it; 
and notwithstanding this comes here now in this way my friend for- 
gets all about it; he slaps his friends in the House in the face and 
says the whole thing is wrong from beginning to end, and lays the 
responsibility upon us. 

Mr. EATON. Ihave not said one word about that, and I think 
the gentleman ought not to misrepresent me. I will take care of the 
other when I come to it. What I said was this: That I was now 
dealing with what the Senator from Vermont has offered us. I will 
take care of the other matter when I come to it. 

Mr. MORTON. I have come to the other matter. 

Mr. EATON. This is not the House resolution at all. 

Mr. MORTON, It is not the House resolution, but it is an amend- 
ment of it. 

Mr. EATON. O, no; not an amendment. s 

Mr. MORTON. 1 will yield to my friend from Connecticut if he 
has any thing to say. When it has been brought here in this way 
my friend forgets even that there is a House. In his great anxiety 
to assault the republican party he says we are responsible for tho 
whole thing; and he says he his opposition to it upon demo- 
cratic grounds; that the whole business belongs to the States; that 
we have not anything to do withit ; right in the face of the fact that 
nearly every democrat in the House voted for the resolution, deny- 
ing the States the power to take the school fund and give it to sec- 
tarian schools. 

Mr. EATON, One moment. They have done no such thing. The 
States have done no such thing, and the Senator from Indiana knows 
it. 

Mr. MORTON. I did not say tha States. 

Mr. EATON. The House has advised thata certain amendment to 
the Constitution should be made ; that is all, and that it should be 
submitted to the States. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. That is just what we have done. 

Mr. MORTON. That is about all. We have shown what the Honse 
had done. I did not say that the States had done it. My friend is 
slightly mixed in his assertions. , 

Mr. EATON. Not much; he is not. 

Mr. MORTON. The House sent us a resolution ‘denying to the 
States the power to take the school fund and appropriate it to sec- 
tarian pu We have amended it, and say they have not only no 
right to do that, but that they shall not levy a tax for that purpose 
and shall not make an appropriation, 

Mr. EATON. Will the Senator allow me once more? 

Mr, MORTON. Certainly. : 

Mr. EATON. The House have denied no such power to the States. 
The Senator from Indiana is a lawyer, and the Senator knows they 
have not denied it, They have simply submitted to the States that 
they should adopt a certain thing; they have denied nothing. 

Mr. MORTON. I suppose my friend is about right. We tive not 
denied it to the States and we shall not until it comes to be adopted; 
hut we have proposed to the States an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which does deny to them these powers. The House says that 
the States shall not have the power to take the school-fund and use 
it. We propose to extend it and say neither shall they have the 
power t> levy a tax for that purpose, aud go into some further detail, 
perfecting it and carrying out the same idea. My friend from Con- 
necticut says it is all wrong; that the whole business belongs to the 
States; that it is a mere republican trick which has been brought 
here for partisan pu My friend says we want to make a new 
issue. He onght to have said that his democratic friends want to 
make a newissne. It stands just about this way: that for the pur- 
pose of meeting a strong ſeelirg throughout the nation, for the 
purpose of slaying a great fear, a proposition is made to amend 
the Constitution which, at first glance, seems to accomplish the prr- 

ose, but on examination it is found not to accomplish the purpose, 
Pnt is in effect a fraud and a sham, and when we try to amend it and 
wake it a thing of substance`and to cover the whole ground we are 
told that it isall wrong; that the whole matter belongs to the States. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. MORTON, Les, sir. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Who decides that the amendment offered by the 
House is a fraud and a sham ? 

Mr. MORTON. Does my friend want an answer? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORTON. For one I will undertake to decide it, so far as I 
am concerned, That is to say, I give my opinion that the effect of it 
is a mere sham; that while professing to protect the public against 
sectarian schools or the ro ea of public money to carry them 
on it simply Aad the application of a school fund raised for that 
purpose and leaves each State at liberty to levy a tax for that pur- 
pose., In that respect it is a sham. 

Mr. EATON. If my friend will allow me, I agree with him. I 
think that is a sham and all the others frauds. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator agrees that it is a sham? 

Mr. EATON. And all the rest are frauds. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator from Connecticut has bronght me to 
it, and now let me state this thing very fully, This resolution as it 
came to us is for political purposes. There is not a doubt about it. 
It is to meet a strong feeling existing throughout the United States, 
but it is to meet it by false pretenses. While pretending to guard 
the nation against this great danger it does not in effect do it. It 
simply keeps the States from taking an established school fund, but 
leaves them to tax the people from year to year for the purpose of 
be dra | sectarian schools. We might as well understand this 
thing. I id not intend to say so much, but my friend has been so 

rsistent in saying that it is a republican trick, a sham, that I pre- 
ler now to state the matter very fully and strongly. It was man 1- 
factured and sent here for a political purpose, and that was to make 
the impression that our democratic friends were in favor of free 
schools and of protecting them in their public character. It was in- 
tended to make that impression, but when it is shown that it does 
not have that effect and we bring it out in its true character and ex- 

this attempt which has been made, then we are told that the 
whole thing belongs to the States; that we have no business with it; 
that we are robbing the States of their 5 Sher How robbing the 
States? This cannot become a part of the fundamental law unless 
three-fourths of the States to it. We cannot take the power 
from the States by passing it here. Three-fourths of the States have 
to agree to it, and when they do it, it becomes the law. Our Consti- 
tution provided that we might amend the Constitution by the con- 
sent or approbation of three-fourths of the States, and this is simply 
following the line prescribed by the Constitution itself. If the States 
agree to it and give up this power it is all right. They have nobody 
to blame but themselves. If three-fourths of them agree to it, then 
it becomes the law of the land inst like any other constitutional 
amendment, Why talk about rob ing the States? Robbing them of 
what? Robbing them of the power to tax the people of the State 
for the support of sectarian schools? That is the robbery, is it? 

Mr. EATON. No. 

Mr. MORTON. Robbing them of the power to establish a church ? 
That is the robbery, is it? 


Mr. EATON. No. 
Mr. MORTON. My friend said we wanted to do it. 
Mr. EATON. If the 


I Sau care will permit me, he ought not to 
misrepresent me. Will he permit me to set him right? 

Mr. MORTON. O, certainly. 

Mr. EATON. , I have said this over and over again: that the States 
shall determine, not that you are to determine it; not that the States 
will or will not be robbed, but that it is not your business as one of 
the Senators from Indiana to talk about this matter at all. While I 
am up, as the Senator gave me the floor, I beg to ask him if every one 
of the republican Representatives did not vote for the very amend- 
ment that he is now talking about. 

Mr. MORTON. I presume they did. They voted for it in the sha 
in which a democratic committee presented it to the House; but the 
Senator himself, in his desire to hit the republicans, is hitting his 
own political friends. This is in keeping with the practice of the 
democratic party throughout the country. Here is a proposition that 
comes to us by the action of the democratic Honse. © are bound 
to consider it; but when it comes here it is thrown up to us that we 
brought it here, that it is a republican trick. It is just like the talk 
about the debt and abont taxation. These things were brought about 
by the rebellion ; they are the consequences of the action of the dem- 
ocratic party; but they are held up as being a crime and the conse- 
qnence of republican action. 

Mr. EATON. I do wish the Senator would not mix up the rebell- 
jon with this matter. 

Mr. MORTON. My friend said we wanted a new issue. My friend 
from Missouri [Mr. BoGy] said the nigger was killed. I think that 
was his language. 

Mr. EATON. Dead. 

Mr. MORTON. No; he said he was killed. Well, they have killed 
a good many of them, but they have not killed them all. 

Mr. EATON. No matter; he came pretty near it; but he said dead. 
It is the same as killed. 

Mr. MORTON. I think the desire to change the issue perhaps be- 
longs more to the other side. Allow me to state what I understand 
to be the whole question. The House sends a resolution here which 
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if it becomes a part of the law prohibits the States from taking a 
school fund, already dedicated and set apart, and appropriating it 
to the support of sectarian schools. We amended that by also pro- 
hibiting the States from levying a tax for that purpose or from ap- 
propriating money out of the general Treasury for the same purpose, 
and going into some details for the purpose of perfecting it. We are 
trying just as we would upon any other measure to perfect a proposi- 
tion. Weassume that it came here in good faith. We wanted to make it 
better and cover the ground. My friend admits, and he cannot help 
admitting, that as it came here it is grossly imperfect; it amounts 
to but very little. We have tried to improve it, but now the opposi- 
tion to-night comes upon the broad ground that the whole matter be- 
longs to the States, coming as strongly against the House proposition 
as against the amendment of the Jndiciary Committee, My friend 
from Missouri announces a doctrine here to-night in good faith and 
full of intelligence which strikes at the very basis and existence of 
the principles of the nation. There can be but one reason that I can 
understand for opposing this amendment, and that is that the States 
shall be left with power if they see proper to establish a church and 
tax the people for the support of sectarian schools, The amendment 
only prohibits them from doing that thing, Is it right, is it good 

licy, is it consistent with American liberty to prohibit the States 

m doing that thing? I think that it is. Those who oppose it 
must do it es the ground that the States ought to have that liberty, 
that it may be their interest, it may be their feeling, some time, to 
exercise that power. I feel that in this matter we are entirely right, 
and that our opponents, as they have been upon every one of these 
constitutional amendments, are entirely wrong.“ 

My friend said a while ago that the logic of the war was to destroy 
penta and then it was natural and proper that we should put an 
amendment to the Constitution abolishing slavery. So it was; but 
that was opposed by the democratic paniy from the hour of its intro- 
duction here up to this very time. It was right; it was proper; but 
it was opposed, just as this thing is opposed; and so was the four- 
teenth amendment, and so the fifteenth. This is just as clearly right 
as either of those three amendments, and there can be no argument 
or debate against the justice of this amendment. Itsimply places 
religious liberty in this country and education upon impregnable 
grounds. It is no blow upon the Catholic Church. ‘The idea seems 
to be to appeal to the sympathy of the country as though it were an 
attack upon catholicism. It protects catholicism as it protects pro- 
testantism. It is just as much for the one as for the other; just as 
much against the one as against the other, and it is perfectly idle to 
talk about this thing being an attack upon the Catholic Church. It 
seems to me that the opposition to this thing gets down to a very 
small proportion when it is charged with being simply a republican 
trick, just as if it was devised here and gotten up for the occasion. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I desire to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Senate not more than three minutes. I do not intend to 
discuss this question. I am sorry the discussion has taken the turn 
that it has; but what I rose to say particularly was that my friend 
from Indiana seeks in his closing remarks upon this debate to make 
the impression that the democratic petty is responsible for any agi- 
tation that mh bop tl in the country from a discussion of this character. 
That Senator knows, and every other Senator knows, that at the 
very commencement of this session the President of the United States, 
the head of the republican party, brought this question here in his 
annual messa y know, and know full well, that prior to that 
time the head of the republican party, in the city of Des Moines, 
opened the campaign last fall upon this very issne. They know full 
well that one of the leading republican candidates for the nomination 
for the Presidency at the commencement of the session of Congress 
introduced almost the precise resolution which the House of Repre- 
sentatives sent to the Senate. 

I do not express any opinion either in favor or against the proposi- 
tion, for I do not mean to discuss the resolution as it came from the 
House, or the resolution as it has been amended by the Senate; but I 
wish to say this: that the democratic House of Representatives, actn- 
ated doubtless by the highest motives that could govern a delibera- 
tive body, when they saw a deliberate purpose and intention on the 
part of one of the great parties of this country to bring into the presi- 
dential campaign this year, evidenced by the action of the President 
of the United States himself, the chief of his party, evidenced too by 
the action of a prominent aspirant for the presidential honors in in- 
troducing this very resolution—when the House of Representatives 
knew that that animus actuated the republican party they did wisely to 
adopt a measure to eliminate from the political discussions of the 
present campaign a question of such fearful import. When I listened 
to-day to the debates upon this question, when I heard the appeals 
that were made by Senators to the religious prejudices and passions 
of mankind, I trembled for the future of my country. Has not his- 
tory a voice? Does it not speak with an eloquence that ought to ap- 
peal in living language to the heart of every Senator? fave not 
religious perseentions and appeals to religious prejudices stained the 
earth with blood and wrung from the hearts of millions the deepest 
agonies? Yet I see springing up in my own country for the base 
purpose of party, to promote a presidential election, a disposition to 
drag down the sacred cross itself and make it subservient to party 
ends. Lappeal to Heaven to thwart the purpose of all such partisans? 
While the Christian world is to-day praying for the peace of Jerusa- 
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lem, there are men in this country caring nothing for religion who 
would subserve their party ends if they could by crucifying the Son 
of God afresh if he were on earth, or what is little better, who attempt 
to disturb the peace of the church and:to array the Christian brother- 
hood in deadliest hate against each other. 

I appeal to the American people, standing here in my place, to be 
deaf to all such appeals. Let not the worst passions of mankind be 
invoked in this campaign; but let the peace of the church flow on as 
it has in the past, and the great mission of Christianity accomplish 
that good for which it was sent. Let not politicians make the cause 
of the Redeemer subservient to base pee ends. I protest against it 
1 we interest of Christianity and the peace and happiness of man- 

ind. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the passage of 
the resolution, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EATON, (when Mr. Banxuu's name was called.) I wish to 
state that my colleague [Mr. BARNUM] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Dawxs.] One would vote one way and 
the other the other. [Laughter: | 

Mr. EDMUNDS, (when Mr. HAmILTON’S name was called.) The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Hamiiton] is detained at his rooms by ill- 
ness. He is paired with the Senator from Virginia, [Mr. WITHERS. ] 
The-Senator from Texas would have voted in favor of this amend- 
ment, and the Senator from Virginia, as I understand, would have 
voted against it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, (when his name was called.) On this question 
I am paired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. WHYTE.] He 
would have voted “ nay,” and I should have voted “ yea.” 

Mr. RANSOM, (when his name was called.) On this question I am 
paired with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Howe] and the.Sena- 
tor from Kansas, Ir. INGALLS.] They would vote “yea,” and I 
should vote“ nay. 

Mr. SAULSBURY, (when his name was called.) I am paired on 
political questions with the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Cam- 
ERON.) I did not think at the time I made the pair of this question 
and I presume he was not expecting it. In his absence I do not feel 
at liberty to vote. I would vote against n 

Mr. WINDOMu, (when his name was call On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Delaware, [Mr. BayarpD.] If pres- 
ent the Senator from Delaware would vote ‘‘nay,” and I should vote 
“yea. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GORDON. I wish to state that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALLACE] is paired with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Ropertson.] If they were here the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania would vote “nay,” and the Senator from South Carolina 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to state that ay colleague [Mr. WRIGHT] 
is paired with the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. Dennis.] My col- 
league would vote “ yea,” and the Senator from Maryland would vote 

nay. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Without a very strong stomach for this sort of 
legislation, I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 16; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Boutwell, Bruce, Burnside, Cameron of 
Wisconsin, Christiancy, Clayton, Conkling, Cragin, Edmunds, Ferry, Krelinghuy- 
sen, Harvey, Jones of Ne . Logan, McMillan, Mitchell, Morrill, Morton, 

ba Hulk E eT, ae at rn 
Kelly, Kernan, Key, McCreery, Me Donald, Maxey, Naroa, Randolph, an 


Stevenson—16. 
ABSENT—Mesars. Al Barnum, Ba: Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cono- 


ver, Dawes, Dennia, 8 Sen e Hamlin, Hitchcock, Howe, 
Ingalls, Johnston, Merrimon, Ransom, Robertson, Saulsbury, Sharon, Sherman, 
Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, Windom, Withers, and Wright—27, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Two-thirds of the Senators present 

not having voted to agree to the resolution, the same is not passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had the following bills; 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. No, 4107) to provide for the payment of a fall month’s 
wages to certain of the employés recently permanently discharged 
from the service of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 4106) to authorize the President to accept the 
services of volunteers to aid in suppressing Indian hostilities. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WINDOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the conference report on the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island, which takes precedence. 

Mr. WADLEIGH. I wish to make some reports. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the Senator 
from New Hampshire making reports ? 

The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WADLEIGH, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (8. No. 147) to refund to William Watts, of the county 
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of Boone, and State of Kentucky, the sum of $5,610, illegally taken 
and received from him and paid into the Treasury of the United 
States by the collector of internal revenue for the sixth Kentucky dis- 
trict, in excess of the amount of lawful tax collected upon the sale 
of 23,031 pounds of manufactured tobacco, on the 28th day of June, 
1864, submitted an adverse report thereon; which was ordered to be 
printed, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. No. 355) for the relief of James Millinger, of New Jersey, submit- 
ted an adverse report thereon ; which was ordered to be printed, and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, ta whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. No. 2332) for the relief of Mrs. Eliza E. Hebert, of Louisiana, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon ; 
which was ordered to be printed. 


COMMITTEE ON CONTINGENT EXPENSES. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I desire to offer a resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the Senator 
from Nevada offering a resolution, the Senator from Rhode Island 
having moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business? The Chair hears none, and the resolution will be re- 


ported. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate have leave to sit during the recess of Congress. 


Mr. LOGAN. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island if he will give 
way for a moment that I may call up a billof very great importance, 
which will not cause any delay in bis executive business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illinois ob- 
ject to the consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. DAVIS. Letit be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution of Mr. JONES, of Nevada. 

Mr. DAVIS. I believe that is usual. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is always usual. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. LOGAN. Now I appeal to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDENT pro Will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WINDOM. I hope the Chair will put the question on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Rhode Island or else on the motion which I 


made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is entertaining business 
by unanimous consent. The request of the Senator from Minnesota 
is in the nature of an objection. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator from Minnesota will allow me to ex- 
plain, I will state the reason why I ask him to give way. It seems 
to me that through courtesy I should be allowed to explain. 

Mr. WINDOM. I suppose the business before the Senate is the mo- 
tion pending made by the Senator from Rhode Island. I do not know 
that an appeal can be made to me at present on that subject. 

Mr. CONKLING. I hope I may be allowed to make as ion, 
It is now one o’clock. The Indian bill is a voluminous bill, so that 
it will take a long time to enroll it. I can see in the case of that bill 
a reason why we should stay here and pass it. I cannot see in the 
case of any private bill, especially one to which no objection will be 
made, why we should punish ourselves by staying here all night 
when we are going to be here to-morrow in any event. I su to 
Senators, without meaning to interfere with anybody, that therefore 
the Senator from Minnesota has an obvious reason for wanting the 
Indian bill to be acted on to-night, so that the clerks may have an 
opportunity to enroll it. That reason does not apply to any other 
bill that occurs to me now, none that is proposed. Therefore I sug- 
gest that the Senator from Minnesota be allowed to take up the con- 

erence report and have action 2 it, and then we adjourn till morn- 
ing and not wear ourselves out by sitting here all night. 

Mr. WINDOM. I hope the Senator from Rhode d will allow 
me to present the conference report. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In consideration of the fact stated by the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from Minnesota, the necessity of en- 
rolling this voluminous bill, I withdraw the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business; but I must state that after that 
matter is dis lof I shall renew the motion, and if it does not pre- 
vail then, I shall renew it as soon as we meet to-morrow morning, and 
I shall keep on renewing it with the same persistency as my friend 
from Illinois insists on his bounty bill, and I hope with more success; 
for unless we shall transact some business in executive session, we 
shall be called together after the adjournment of Congress. 

Mr. SARGENT. We must have an executive session. 

Mr. LOGAN. May I be permitted to say just one word, and it is 
very hard to get an opportunity to say anything? It is not neces- 
sary for the Senator from Rhode Island to allude to the bounty bill. 
If he was as willing to get up the bounty bill as sometimes he pre- 
tends to be, there would not be so much trouble about it. I rose, 
however, to state that a bill has just come from the House in refer- 
ence to the organization of troops in the Indian country, which I 
think is about as important as any matter before this Congress. 
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desired to have an 9 to say that much, and to ask that the 
bill be taken up for immediate action. N 

Mr. CONKLING. May I ask my friend from Illinois a question? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. l 

Mr. CONKLING. I ask does it make any difference practically 
whether that bill passes now or waits until eleven o'clock to-mor- 


row? 
Mr. LOGAN. I think it makes a t deal of difference for this 
reason: I do not think the bill which the House have sent to us will 
I propose to offer a substitute for it so that there must be a con- 
3 tween the Houses to settle the question, if the Senate 
with my views. If not, the bill as the House passed it can be agreed 
to 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator allow me to suggest that we can 
do both in fifteen minutes? 

Mr. MORTON. Let us go right on. ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
insist on his motion ? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask unanimous consent to make a single re- 
mark. I ask that the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
be allowed first to present the report of his committee upon the bill 
to which he refers. It will certainly take no time. 

Mr. WINDOM. I have no sort of objection to allowing the Senator 
from Illinois to present his report. 


Mr. HARVEY. I join in that request. It is certainly of great im- 


ance. 
Pie HITCHCOCK. It will not delay the business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Minnesota does not object. 

Mr. LOGAN. I beg to say to the Senator from Nebraska that I 
have no report from the committce. I was going to ask the Senate 
to take tho Honse bill up, and I have a substitute which I propose to 
offer myself upon my own responsibility. 

Mr. PADDOCK. . That is the most important measure which we 
can consider to-night. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the honorable Senator will offer his substi- 
oe we can treat it as the report of the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 

Mr. WINDOM. I yield to the Senator from Ilinois to take up his 
measure provided it does not lead to debate. If it does I shall ask 
the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the conference report 
on the Indian bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. If I can have the floor after the Senator is through 
with his conference report I have no objection, but I do not want 
the Senate to adjonrn without action on this proposition. [‘All 
right.“] 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, who now moves that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the conference reporton the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to consider 
the following report: 

Tho committee of conference on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
2 
cate cane p 
recommend and 
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votes of the two Houses on the 


the House recede 


and agree to the same, with amendments as follows: In line 24, page 2, strike on 
“ five” and insert “six,” and after the word “ expen: 
same page in excess of $100," and in line 9, page 3, of the amendments, after the 
word * thousand” insert and one hundred ;" and the Senate agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 4, and 
agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In line 11 of said amendment, 
ge 3, strike out six and insert “four,” and after the word “ a.“ in 
line 18, same page, strike out all down to and inclnding the word “ Carolina,“ in line 
14, and as a distin paragraph, insert: For 


ct | pring tare to follow the amen . 
pay of special agent of the Eastern Cherokee and other Indians in North Carolina 


up to September 1 next, after which the office of said agent is abolished, $250,” 
and in line 16 strike out “nine” and insert six,“ and at the end of line 3, page 6 
of the bill, add the following: “and for gil'ing-twine for nets, $1,200 ;" and at the 
end of line 16, same page, add “ and for 5 for nets, $400 ;" at the end of 
line 15, page 7, add “and for gilling-twine for nets, $400 ;” and the Senate agree to 


the same. 

` That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 17, with the e of 
the words after the word Territory,” in lines 22 and 23, page 20 of the bill; and 
the House to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 21, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “four” and in- 
ert “two,” and strike out “and nineteen,” and strike out eight hundred; and 
the Senate to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 25, and 
agree to the same, with an amendment 28 follows: In line 4 strike out the word 
tribe wherever it occurs, and insert in lieu thereof the word “ bands,” and after 
the word “ popa in line 5, strike out all down to and including the word “ In- 
dians,” in line 7, and insert “and hereafter there shall bono appropriation made for 
the subsistence of said Indians,” and in lino 2), after the word “designate,” insert 
the following: And the farther sam of $20,000 is hereby appropriated, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the President of the United States for the purpose 


of carrying into effect the foregoing provisions, and make the word“ amount” in 
lino 26 plural; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 31, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike ont “ fifty and in- 


Nen and after the word dollars,” in line 26, page 30 of the bill, add 
“ And the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall direct that said Indians shall 


not be allowed to leave their proper reservations; and it shall be the duty of the 
War t to aid the Indian Office in seeing that the orders of the Commis- 
sioner are ‘executed ; and rations shall not be issucd for a longer period than one 
2 ata time; and arms or ammunition shall not be issued, sold, or given to said 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 28, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out forty ” and in- 
sert “twenty,” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 41, 
and sere to the same, with an amendment as follows: At the end of said amend- 
men : 

“ Provided, That when sufficient matter to make a volume of statistics and his- 
torical data is prepared it shall be submitted to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and referred by him to the Regents of the Smithsonian Institation and published 
on their written ap 20 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amendment numberod 54, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: After tho word “ for,” in 
line 8 of said amendment, insert “agricultural implements and for,“ and in line 11 
strike out “five” and insort “six,” and at the end of said amendment add “and 
$300 of said sum shall be paid to the superintendent of common schools in North 
Carolina, who shall have the supervision of the schools of the Cherokees in said 
— 7 650 under direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and the Senate agroo 

the samo. 

That tho House recede from its disageement to the amendment numbered 57, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In line 5, page Hof the bill, 
strike out all after the word Provided down to and including the word“ but” 
in line 8, and insert the word “ That ;” and in line 10 strike out the word “and” 
where it first occurs, and strike ont the words and others,“ and in line 11 strike 
out the word “ and" where it first occurs, and strike out “and for no otber pur- 

and insert “and for paying employés: And provided further, That amounts 
now due employés for the iced ending June 30, 1876, may be paid ont of the nnex- 
pended balance of the incidental fund of said year ;” and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 64, 
substitating as follows: 

“Src. 5. And hereafter the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall have the sole 
power and reece to appoint traders to the Indian tribes and to make such rules 
and ions as he may deom just and proper, spocttying tho kind and quantity 
of and the prices at which such goods shall be sold to the Indians. 

“Sec. 6, That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall advertise for all supplies: 
Provided, That the purchase of supplies for sixty days may bo made in open mar- 
ket: And provided further, That to meet any exigency of the service purchases 
may be made in open market to an extent not to exceed $2,000 at any one time.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. * 

JOHN A. LOGAN, 

FRANCIS KERNAN, 
Managers on the part E Aye Senate. 

SAML. J. RANDALL, 

A. SCA. 
e 

‘anagers on the part Ouse, 
The report was concurred in. 


SUPPRESSION OF INDIAN HOSTILITIES, 


Mr. LOGAN. I ask now that the Senate consider the bill (H. R. 
No. 4106) to authorize the President to accept the services of volun- 
teers to aid in sk aa 3 Indian hostilities. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will lay the bill before 
the Senate. 

The bill (H. R. No. 4106) to authorize the President to accept the 
services of volunteers to aid in suppressing Indian hostilities was 
by unanimous consent read twice, and considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move to strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the bill, and to insert in lien thereof the following: 

That the President of the United States be, and ho is hereby, empowered to in- 
crease the number of enlisted men to one hundred for each company of such regi- 
ments of cavalry as in his opinion may require the same. Provi That not more 
than twenty-five hundred enlisted men shall thus be added at avy one time to the 
twenty-five thousand authorized by the act ny ste July 24, 1876, “makin appro- 
priations for the support of the Army for the year ending June 30, 1877," an 
the following sums are hereby appropriated for recruiting and maintaining the 
same: 
Recruiting 2,500 cavalrymen 
Pa annum 
istence... 


Oorsczn—nmꝛñꝛᷣꝛᷣ—ꝛrñ4„ũ%%ũ „ 


Transportation, (wagons, &c.))))))) „„ „„„„6%3;ͤ 4 
Transportation by rail, & 4 „444 „444444 150, 000 


Mr. MORTON. What is the appropriation in this amendment! 

Mr. LOGAN. It is $1,634,700. 

Mr. STEVENSON. How much is it in the House bill? 

Mr. LOGAN. “One million dollars, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary.” I desire to say to the Senate that it is impossible to exc- 
cute the House bill. I can demonstrate in five minutes its utter im- 
practicability and show that preference ought to be given to the 
proposition mongool by the President and heretofore adopted by 
the Senate. The President’s suggestion to the Senate was to recruit 
twenty-five hundred cavalrymen, that is, twenty-five hundred pri- 
vates. Their pay would be $13 per month. The pay of twenty-tivoe 
hundred men for one year at 813 per month would be $390,000. The 
pay of tive thousand under the bill as to by the House would 

the same, because they are recruited for six months, That applies 
to the private soldiers. The twenty-five hundred men can be re- 
crnited and absorbed in the existing companies without appointing 
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a solitary officer to command them; but the commissioned officers 
alone in the bill from the House will cost $314,615 at the pa fixed 


by the law as it now stands. There is, then, an addition of $314,615 
made by the House. The necessary clothing for the five thousand 
would be just double, because the clothing is necessary, no matter 
whether they are to serve for six months or twelve months. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I; is just the same. 

Mr. LOGAN. I: is jastthesame. I will show in two minutes that 
it will cost over $1,060,000 to execute the bill as passed by the House, 
and that there ig not half money enough appropriated by it. The pay 
for cavalrymen, as I stated, for one year is $390,000, That is exactly 
as I figure it, and I made the calculation here myself and I know it 
is correct. The subsistence of twenty-five hundred men would be 
$200,400. Subsistence of twenty-five hundred men then for one year 
and for five thousand for six months would be just equal, so that there is 
no difference in that item. The clothing for twenty-five hundred men 
would be $206,000, For five thousand men it is just donble; any one 
can make the calculation. Regular supplies, that is, the rations for 
these cavalrymen for twelve months for twenty-five hundred or five 
thousand for six months would be exactly the same. The number of 
horses for the five thousand of course would be double the number 
required for the twenty-five hundred. The horses for the twenty-five 
hundred will cost $337,500, and you have to double that number to 
supply five thousand, which doubles the calculation. Transportation, 
wagons, &c., for twenty-five hundred private soldiers would cost 
$84,000, and you have to double that to supply five thousand men. 
The forage for the horses is just the same precisely, twenty-five hun- 
dred for a year and five thousand for six months. Itmakes no differ- 
ence and it is not necessary to calculate that. Now as to the commn- 
tation allowed volunteer cavalrymen, forty cents a day, it is $730,000 for 
commutation. 

Mr. OGLESBY. That is for the use of the man’s horse. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. Just add these items up and yon will see 
the difference between the two measures. There is a difference in the 
cost of $2,500,000 for six months; and yet the appropriation in this 
Dill is only $1,000,000. The $1,000,000 appropriated in the Honse bill 
will not organize the five regiments. You cannot organize them with 
the money, cannot get the horses, the rations, and the clothing to 
save your souls for the amount of money that is appropriated. So 
the House, without speaking in disrespect, have either acted without 
due consideration in reference to this thing or do not intend that any 
proposition shall pass for the purpose of organ FIOR oopa for fight- 
ing the Indians, one or the other. The twenty-five hundred cavalry- 
men can be organized very soon; it only requires the enlistment of 
private soldiers to fill up the companies already officered and provided 
for in every way, and all that is necessary is to feed them and clothe 
them and give them their sabres and guns, and they are ready to 
mount their horses and go; but in organizing these regiments they 
must be officered, must be clothed, must be rationed; they must have 
transportation, and oa provided for an army, and besides 
that they have to be drilled. The idea of taking tive regiments of 
raw men of cavalry to go in now and fight Indians without drill, no 
man but a crazy man would attempt any such thing. I leave it to 
any one, I leave it to my friend from Texas, [Mr. MAXEry,] who is a 
soldier and has been a soldier for a long time, and he will agree with 
me that the proposition is perfectly absurd. 

Nor is there economy in it. I have tried, as far as I was concerned, 
and I have insisted on raising troops to fight these Indians on the 
most economical par I want to fight them with good men, and 
with men who will understand it. Any man who has ever been a 
soldier knows that if you take raw recruits and raw officers you must 
drill the men, drill the horses, drill everything connected with them; 
but if you take a trained company that has its officers and has a por- 
tion of its men, and raw recruits are distributed among them, they 
will be drilled in a week so that they can fight. Take men in that 
way, distribute them in regiments, and they are soldiers in a very 
short time; but when you take a whole regiment of raw men it takes 
a long time to make them good soldiers. This is the advantage of 
the amendment. 

Ihave triedto defend this from a proper stand-point, from the stand- 
point that will make good soldiers, and from the stand-point that will 
raise them on the most economical plan; but this proposition isdem- 
agogery, and nothing else, let it come from House or Senate or where 
it will. When we have plenty of regular troops, plenty of organized 
force, all that you have to do is to fill up with men, No man but one 
who is a demagogue or desires to be extravagant will wait for a time 
when the Indians have a chance to massacre as many as they choose, 
to make any such proposition as this. 

Some of my friends have complained of me because I did not in- 
sist on having volunteers. I did not insist on it, for the reason that I 
know the expense attached to raising troops and organizing them 
and preparing them and fitting them for going into battle. I do not 
wish te do it merely to make people think that I want to give them 
a chance to volunteer. My desire is to have it put on a fair basis, a 
proper, soldierly basis, and an economical plan. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I ask the Senator whether he is aware of 


the fact that mna the war many of our volunteer regiments fur- 


nished their horses 
Mr. LOGAN. Iam aware of that. 


Mr. CLAYTON. If he is, can he state the amount paid them per 
month for the use of their horses ! 

Mr. LOGAN. Forty cents a day. 

Mr, CLAYTON, Twelve dollars a month. 

Mr. ALLISON. Seventy-two dollars for six months. 

Mr. CLAYTON. What price did the Senator put on the horses in 
his estimate? 

Mr. LOGAN. I estimated them at $100 apiece. They cost more 
than that. 

Mr. CLAYTON. You must estimate more than that, because I see 
you make the amount over $300,000, 

Mr. LOGAN. That was the estimate of the War Department, 
$337,000 for twenty-five hundred horses, and double that for five 
thousand. 

Mr. CLAYTON. They cannot be purchased for 8100. 

Mr. LOGAN. [offer the substitute. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I should like to inquire of the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs if this substitute he has now offered 
is not the same measure that was passed by the Senate and sent to 
the Honse and by the House rejected. 

Mr. LOGAN. Verbatim et literatim. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. They did not reject it. 

Mr. LOGAN. No. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Asa practical question it seems to me that the 
offering of it here the second time is an absurdity. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well, we shall see whether it is or not. 

Mr. SARGENT. It brings us to a conference between the two 
Houses, the only possible way of reaching a result. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I do not want to consume time, but I disagree in 
toto to the sentiments expressed by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MAXEY. I will say, in response to the question put me by the 
Senator from Illinois, that it is the experience of the Mexican war, 
as it was of the last warin both armies, that the enlistment of volun- 
teers for a short period of time is bad policy. We have only to look 
at the history to see that that is the fact. The cavalry is now dis- 

osed of at the proper points according to the best judgment of the 

neral of the Army. The recruits that are obtained for cavalry 
service are sent on at once, so soon as gathered, to their proper points 
of destination and assigned their companies and their regiments. 
They are there mixed up with the companies already organized and 
already drilled, and therefore become effective far more readily than 
they would if you attempted to get an entirely new cavalry force. 
My candid judgment is that you cannot organize this cavalry force 
of five thousand men, volunteers, drill them, put them into the field, 
and make them effective in the six months. I therefore think the 
amendment is proper. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suppose the object sought is to put down 
the Indian rebellion. Now, what the Senator says in regard to the 
organization of military force, in regard to the advantage of organ- 
E pi a military force for service in ordinary‘ military operations, is 
entirely correct; but to fight Indians I want to tell the Senator 
that that theory will not apply. 

Mr. MAXEY, Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me to add 
one word which I omitted? I only want to add that in my judg- 
ment, from observation and experience, this is going to be one of the 
worst Indian wars ever fought in this country, and, therefore, we 
must be active, ready, and prompt in what we do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to tell the honorable Senator that the 
men to fight Indians are the men who know the Indian habits and 
the Indian character, the men who are on the ground; and there 
are plenty in the immediate vicinity of these Indians who not onl 
are acquainted with the Indian habits and character, but have h; 
military service in the field heretofore. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will say to the Senator that the twenty-five hun- 
dred we propose can be taken from that class of men. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No, sir. I want to say to the honorable Sena- 
tor that that class of men are not the class of men to enlist as pri- 
vatesin the regular Army. You cannot enlist those men as privates, 
because they are not the class of men. 

Mr. LOGAN. Perhaps they would prefer to enlist as officers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Recruits for your regular Army are enlisted in 
the streets of our great cities; they are men who have never seen In- 
dians; they are men unaccustomed to ride; they are men who have 
to be trained; but in the immediate vicinity of these Indians, five 
thousand men, if necessary, can be enlisted, who can furnish their 
own horses, and we can enlist those five thousand men, I venture the 
assertion, if the necessity arises, in one-half the time that twenty- 
five hundred men can be enlisted in the regular Army. 3 

Mr. LOGAN. And I suppose, after we had enlisted them with their 
own horses, for the next fifteen years we should be passing bills to 
pay for the loss of horses? That would be abont the result. That is 
the experience everybody has had in matters of that kind. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not know abont that. Idonot think any 
measure of this kind has ever been passed by the American Con 
The trouble is, and will be in this instance if we pass no bill, that if 
a disaster comes to General Crook, if we have to organize in our own 
way without the forms of law, as we may have to do, then the Con- 

of the United States in the years to come will be called u 
very naturally to pay, and we shall expect them to pay, and they 
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will have to pay, very much for the irregularities which will be con- 
sequent upon such a measure. But what I seek, and what we of the 
Northwest seek, is some practical safeguard against the peril which 
threatens us if Congress adjourns without giving us some measure of 
protection. I believe if the Senate fails to pass the bill which the 
ouse has sent to us, nothing will be done. If such a calamity 
should happen, I want to wasl my hands of any responsibility. I 
hope that we shall have a vote of the Senate on the adoption of the 
substitute. While I should be quite willing that the twenty-five 
hundred regular troops should be given, I very much doubt whether 
we can obtain that. I very much prefer, becanse I think it is much 
safer, that the bill as received from the House should be adopted, and 
I shall call for a yea and nay vote on that question. 

Mr. HARVEY. There is a great deal of truth in what the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hitcucock] has said and in what the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Maxry] has said. There is a t Indian war im- 
pending; and it is well that we should resort to tho most efficient 
means to put it down. It is due to the citizens of the United States 
living in the Territories adjacent to where the hostilities are now 
taking 1 that the most eflicient and rapid means of putting an 
end to this war should be taken, and I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs if it is known that in case 
his substitute should be passed the men could be enlisted to fill up 
these regiments? 

Mr. LOGAN. Ihave never seen the time when you could not en- 
list as many cavalry as you wanted. I would take the contract to 
enlist all these men in forty days, if it was left to me. 

Mr. HARVEY. If the raising of volunteers is provided for, there 
are a many men in the vicinity who would take the contract to 
raise the regiments at the shortest notice, and, as the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr J HITCHCOCK ] says, very efficient men too, good soldiers, 

for Indian service or any other kind of service, But so far as I 
— concerned Ido not care which way is taken, so that it is the most 
efficient. 

Mr. LOGAN. I want to say to the Senator from Kansas—I did not 
wish to say it before, but I will say it now—that the eagerness of 
some on the border to raise volunteers I do not have any objection to; 
but I say now that if you pass this House bill to-night you will not 
geta asks fy e for there are regiments enough in the great 
cities now y raised and organized that will supplant you, the 
very kind of men you are talking about. 

Mr. HARVEY. I do not know anything about the eagerness of the 

ple of the border States to volunteer. The ple of the border 
Btates are generally ready to take part inthe defense of their fellow- 
citizens, whether m 77125 border or 8 else, in the interior or in 
a foreign country, if it be necessary to go there. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is true. 

Mr. HARVEY. What does the chairman of the Military Commit- 
tee mean ? t 

Mr. LOGAN. I mean that in the cities where they have these 
organizations they would be offered sooner than your people could 
raise the regiments. 

Mr. HARVEY. I do not care where they come from if they are 
where they are needed at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. LOGAN If you donot care where they come from, very well; 
but the object is to get the officers of these regiments, which will 
cost nearly $500,000 at first. 

Mr. HARVEY. It is for the protection of our people. There is no 
other object that we have in view. We have no py a about this 
matter at all; we only desire to see the best method taken. So far 
as I am con I am sure I have no feeling in the matter any 
more than to see that the people to whom we owe protection have it. 

Mr. SPENCER. I appeal to Senators to let us vote, 

Mr. HARVEY. I am ready to vote. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not think we quite understand this question 
yet. I think the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] has not made 
correct estimates in this respect; he calculates that it will cost double 
to clothe volunteers for six months that it will take to clothe one- 
half that number for a year. That is a mistake, I think. My recol- 
lection is that clothing is issued twice a year to soldiers. Therefore 
it would cost just the same, because you issue one suit of clothing to 
the volunteer for six months to the five thousand, and you would 
issue two suits to the twenty-five hundred for one year; so you just 


ualize it. 
Tae LOGAN. I will say to the Senator that in the calculation I 
made I made no estimate for accouterments; I made no estimate for 
saddles, no estimate for sabers, no estimate for a great many 8 60 
that he as a soldier knows have to be used. The thing is perfectly 


tent. 
8 CLAYTON. Iam not speaking about those points now, but 
about this particular thing. In addition to that, you pay a premium 
of $2 for every enlisted man that is brought to a reeruiting agency. 
That of course is a small matter, but it issomething. I do not regard 
this question of pay as one of so much importance as the question of 
efficiency. I think the Senator is mistaken when he says you cannot 


t a volunteer force that will be as efficient as an enlisted force. I 

ieve you can get these five thousand volunteers from men who are 

i soldiers. I believe nearly every man of them will be a 
trained soldier, some of the best soldiers of the world, the men wh 

have passed through the late war; and I believe when you send those 


men into the field to operate against Indians the results that will be 

obtained from that elass of soldiery will so far outweigh the results 

that will be obtained from enlisted men gathered in the slums of the 

cities that it will far overbalance the difference of cost and expense. 

pee is no question that it will cost more to organize a force of that 
ind. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iconld add a million dollars to the estimate I made, 
and in five minutes show the necessity for it. 

Mr, CLAYTON. I will concede the point of cost. 

Mr. LOGAN. Each company has to have a wagon. There are ten 
wagons to a regiment. There are wagons to start with, with the 
harness and mules, Those I did not put into the estimate at all. If 
you absorb these troops into the companies that already have wagons, 
you save all that expense, 

Mr. CLAYTON. You must make some allowance for the value of 
these horses at the close of the operations. It is not to be supposed 
that all the horses are going to be killed. A horse is good for a num- 
ber of years. 

Mr. WEST. The Senator from Illinois made his calculation on the 
basis of the volunteers owning their own horses and the Government 
buying theirs. 

Mr. CLAYTON, I admit the volunteers will cost more; there is no 
donbt about that, although I think the increase of cost is not so large 
in proportion as the Senator from Illinois indicated, but in that I 
may be mistaken. I do honestly believe that what we want in deal- 
ing with these Indians is to make the war short and decisive. That 
is the most humane way, it is the cheapest way. We want to adopt 
a policy that will be quick aud certain, and I believe in order to se- 
cure that policy you had better take a different class of men from 
what you can gather together in the ordinary recruiting stations in 
this country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is one point that I want to call atten- 
tion to, This bill leaves it entirely to the discretion of the President 
whether he will call for any volunteers. Now he may call for one 
regiment or he may call for none. I hope General Crook will be snc- 
cessful and that we shall need none. 

Mr. LOGAN. The other is as discretionary. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He may call for but one regiment, and may 
need it but a month or two. 

Mr. WEST, The substitute providing for enlisting regnlars—— 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. It provides for regular enlistment into the 
regular Army, 

Ir. WEST. Not to exceed twenty-five hundred men. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But this provides that in case of disaster there, 
in case the President finds it necessary that the force there should be 
increased, he may, at his discretion, call out volunteers, not to ex- 
ceed five thousand, to serve not longer than six months. I think it 
is safe for our friends here to trust the President with that discretion. 
I do not think this is necessarily such an expensive matter that the 
Senate of the United States should hesitate at this time, just on the 
eve of adjournment. 

Mr. MORTON. I shonld like to make a suggestion to my friend 
from Nebraska. As I understand the bill of the House, it is for yol- 
unteers for six months. That time rans from the date when they are 
mustered in. If you undertake to organize new independent regi- 
ments of cavalry, you cannot get those regiments fit to go to the field 
much before the Ist day of December, and then the weather will be 
so cold in the mountain where they are expected to operate that man 
can hardly live there. Hence those men cannot commence active 
e until next spring and by that time their time will be nearly 
out. s 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. The very time when General Crook hopes to 
strike his decisive blow against the Indians is during this winter. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The enlistment of enlisted men would be still 
more slow. We know that it takes a long while to fill up the com- 
pena by enlistment. It is a very slow and tedious process to wait 

or individual enlistments day after day; one man comes in to-day 
and another to morrow. They straggle in. It is a very slow and 
tedions process to fill up companies and regiments by enlistment. 

Mr. MORTON. I have understood that men could readily be en- 
listed for the cavalry. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. . Take the hardy men of that section of coun- 
try, familiar with the country, familiar with Indians, accustomed to 
the climate, and they will make short work of these hostile Sioux. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, Mr. President, I think we should adopt the plan 
that is recommended by the men who are in the field and the men 
who are in communication with the officers in the field; and that is 
the plan which is proposed by the Senator from Illinois. The generals 
in command in the fieldrecommendthat plan. The Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral of the Army recommends it, and the General of the Army recom- 
mends it. It must be patent to every man that five regiments of cav- 
alry cannot be raised this fall and made efficient for field service cer- 
tainly till long after Christmas. I know the fact that our country is 
filled with trainedsoldiers ; they are in all parts of the country: int 
I also know the fact that frontiersmen are not what frontiersmen 
were twenty yearsago. The State which the honorable Senator from 
Nebraska represents is made up of emigrants from foreign lands and 
emigrants from the East, and they are not the well-trained frontiers- 
men that the Kentucky hunters of the last century were. 

Mr. PADDOCK. If my friend will allow me to make a statement, 
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I will say to him that in the State which my colleague and myself 
have the honor to represent here there are at least to-day 15,000 ex- 
soldiers of the Union Army who served throughout the war, and who 
are ready at any time to protect those frontiers or any other frontiers 
of the country. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, I am quite sure of that, but the regular Army 
seems to be necessary to protect the frontiers of that very State. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Ifthe Senator will allow me still further, speak- 
ing of the recommendation of General Sheridan and General Sherman 
and others, I will say that within a day we have received from Gen- 
eral Sheridan a telegram in which he advises, in the event of a fail- 
ure to authorize enlistments in the regular Army, the calling out of 
volunteers. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Certainly we must either authorize enlistments 
in the regular Army or the calling out of volunteers; but, if we au- 
thorize volunteers, the bill should be remodeled. It is very crude in 
all its parts. The appropriation for raising these volunteers should 
be increased. We should proceed with it in a judicious, fair way, 
and not attempt to impress the people with the idea that these five 
D can be raised and supported for six months on a million 
dollars. It cannot be done. The Senator from Illinois has demon- 
strated that to my satisfaction, and I should think to the satisfaction 
of every Senator here. He has knowledge in these matters. I say 
myself very plainly, without going through the figures, that he has 
gone over with so much care, that I saw at once the folly of talking 
of raising these Tonta ane subsisting them, and drilling them. 
and equiping them with that amount of money. I say, as Genera 
Sheridan says, if you cannot increase the ar force by enlisting 
twenty-five hundred men and putting them where they will be im- 
mediately under the command of skilled officers, then let the Presi- 
dent have authority to call out volunteers. We should certainly do 
something; but the wise way, in my opinion, is to give the President 
authority to enlist twenty-five hun men, to be shoved out at once 
to the frontier, pat under the command of skilled officers, mixed with 
well-drilled soldiers already in the field and in the presence of the 
enemy; and they will be soldiers in a very short time, as the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from Texas have remarked. To me it 
seems very unwise indeed to attempt at this late day of the season to 
organize five regiments of cavalry volunteers for service against the 
Sioux, no matter how many skilled soldiers there may be in the State 
of Nebraska. 

ar PADDOCK. Isay to my friend that they can be oganized in 
ten days. 5 

Mr. BURNSIDE. That is an impossibility. It cannot be done. I 
kuow it cannot be done. 

Mr. MORTON. If we are to take volunteers, the time ought to be 
increased to a year unless sooner discharged, or until the end of the 
war, some phrase which would give the President the right to dis- 
charge them sooner if their services are not required. I have had 
some experience in raising troops. I do not believe that a cavalry 
regiment can be raised and put into a condition to go into the field 
in tonr or five months, and by that time the period will have nearly 
expired. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If we just pass this bill, this whole sub- 
ject will be before a conference committee covering both sides of it, 
aud they will dispose of it better than we can. I hope we may have 
a vote. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Let us have a vote on the House bill, 

Mr. EATON. Mr. President, I regret that my friend, the Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] is not in his place. A day or two ago I 
had the honor to say that the democratic candidate for the office of 
President of the United States was entirely right in his statement 
that during the last eleven years $4,500,000,000 had been taken from 
the people of the United States in the way of Federal taxes. Gen- 
tlemen are inclined to laugh. 

Mr. PADDOCK. We cannot hear the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. EATON. I will try to make them hear. All I care to have 
hear me is the reporter. [Langhter.] 

I showed by taking the table of expenditures that the people of the 
United States had been taxed $4,607,574,202.23. The honorable Sen- 
ator from Ohio objected because he said that the figures should not 
be taken from the table of expenditures and from the table of taxa- 
tion. He introduced certain tables, a copy of which I hold in my 
hand from him, in which he says that the entire amount of taxation 
for the eleven years spoken of by Mr. Tilden was $4,192,633,801.34. 
I showed by my table that the Senator from Ohio was mistaken more 
than $200,000,000. He insisted that I was wrong; that I had taken 
the tables of expenditures, and not the tables of taxation. Now I 
have got those, and nobody knew it better than the Senator from 
Ohio. I desire the attention of the Senate, and I only regret that 
the Senator from Ohio, the chairman of the Finance Committe of the 
Senate of the United States, is not here. He said that I was wrong 
in my figures. Now let me show how he has been wrong. 

The amount of customs duties paid in gold for eleven years, from 
1866 to 1876, both inclusive, was $1,973,589,621.26. These tables are 
from the Treasury Department of the United States. Now, I take 
the amount of the difference in value between gora and paper in the 
customs collected for the eleven years from and including the years 
1866 and 1876, $431,596,327.78. From that sum I deduct what is to 
be found in the table introduced by the honorable Senator from Ohio 


as premiums on loans and sales of gold coin, $167,037,384.39. I take 
that because in his tables that amount of premiums on gold is al- 
lowed. Therefore it does not belong to my estimate. That leaves 
$264,558,943.39. The Senate will understand that I have deducted 
the entire amount which is in the table of the Senator from Ohio as 
premiums on loans and on gold sold, of over $167,000,000, calling it a 
premium on gold when it is not a premium on gold. Itis partly a 
premium on loans. I deduct the whole, and the result is that the 
taxes paid by the people of the United States in those eleven years 
were 84.457, 19274173 That may be laughable to my friends here. 
It is not laughable to the men who pay the taxes. The question is 
this, the honorable gentleman—I say honorable gentleman—who has 
been nominated as the candidate for the Presidency by the demo- 
cratic party said that the taxation of the people for the last eleven 
years had been 84, 500, 000,000. I now show by exactly the tables of 
the Government that the amount which the people have paid for 
these eleven years is $4,457,192,744.73. In order that I may not be 
unfair, I take the premium on loans and sales of gold coin and deduet 
the whole of it, $167,037,384.39. How much of it was for premiums 
on loans I know not, and therefore I give the adversaries of Mr, Til- 
den this e tye this entire amount as premium on gold. 

Mr. LOGAN. ou think Sitting Bull will understand these 
figures? [Laughter. 

Mr. EATON. No. I will indulge my laughable friend by and by. 
If it was a premium on loans it ought not to be deducted at all. I 
call it a premium on gold and deduct the whole; but in my judg- 
ment if I could get at itit would be only a small portion; but i can- 
not get at the amount of gold premiums pee: From this stand- 
point Mr. Tilden varies $2,907, 256.27. ith the other item not de- 

ucted he is $125,930,028,12 below the actual truth in his statement. I 
put this before the people and let it go for what it is worth. 

Mr. CONKLING. Now, Mr. President, on that state of facts can 
we not vote? 

Mr. PADDOCK. I hope the amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois will not prevail. I think it is a mistake decidedly to undertake 
to pass it. The House has already passed upon it, and it will be ut- 
terly hopeless. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 
dered ; and being taken, resulted—yeas 29, nays 11; as follows: 


Millan, 
, Stevenson, Wadleigh, West, and Win- 


NAYS—Messrs. Bogy. Claytor, Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, Gordon, Harvey, Hitch- 
cock, Paddock, Ransom, and Saulsbury—II. 

ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayard, Booth, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
Conover, Dawes, Dennis, Dorsey. Goldthwaite, Hamilton, Hamlin, Howe, * 
mon, Nor- 


Johnston, Jones of Nevada, Kelly, Key, McCreery, McDonald, Merri 
wood, Randolph, Robertson, Sharon, Sherman, Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, Withers, 
and Wright—3i. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. à 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to increase the cavalry force.” 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the resolution of 
the Senate to appoint a joint select committee to prepare a suitable 
form of government for the District of Columbia. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker pro tempore of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (8. No. 897) granting a pension to Andrew Evarts; 

A bill (H. R. No, 3168) relating to partition of real estate in the 
District of Columbia; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3478) making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling 
treaty stipnlations with varions Indian tribes for the year ending 
June 30, 1877, aud for other purposes ; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 4085) to repeal part of an act entitled “An act au- 
3 288 the repavement of Pennsylvania avenue,” approved July 

„1876. 

CLERKS TO COMMITTEES. 

Mr. SPENCER. I desire to offer the customary and usual resolu- 
tion on the last day of the session: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay to the clerks of tne several standing committees of the Senate 
their usual per djem compensation for the month of August instant, 

Mr. SARGENT. I object. It is contrary to law, The law ex- 
pressly says the pay shall be during the session. 

Mr. SPENCER. I move that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee to Andit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. i 
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Mr. CONKLING. I move that the Senate do now adjourn until 
twelve o’clock to-morrow, 

Mr. WEST. I ask the Senator to withdraw that motion for a mo- 
ment that I may offer a resolution. 

Mr. CONKLING. Offer it to-morrow. 

Mr. WEST. One objection will carry it over then, 

Mr. CONKLING. Very well. 

Mr. WEST. I offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms is hereby authorized and directed to retain 
in the employ of the Senate until the 1st day of September, 1876, all pages now 
een e e per diem compensation be paid to them until that 


Mr. DAVIS. Let that go to the committee. 

Mr. CONKLING. Very well. One objection carries it over. It 
will be in order to-morrow. I move that the Senate adjourn until 
twelve o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move that the Senate take up House bill No. 58, so 
as to have it the order for to-morrow morning. Then I shall be will- 
ing to adjourn. 

r. CONKLING. What has become of my motion? 
Mr. LOGAN. I hope the bill will be taken up and then I shall not 


object. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Debate is not in order. 
HOUR OF MEETING. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour having been fixed for 
eleven oel it will require a separate motion to e the time, 

Mr. CON. G. Imove that when we adjourn it be to meet at 
twelve o’clock to-morrow. We must have some sleep. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York moves 
that when the Senate adjourn it be to meet at twelve o’clock to- 
The moti agreed to. 

e motion was z 

Mr. LOGAN. I now make my motion. 

Mr. CONKLING. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois moves to 
take up the bounty bill, pending which the Senator from New York 
moves to adjourn. 

Mr. CON G. It is not very important, but I moved to adjourn 
without any reference to taking up any bill and before any such mo- 
tion was made, I do not want to antagonize any bill, but I want to 
go home and get some sleep, so that we may come here and do some 

nsiness to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York moves 
that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. LOGAN and Mr, PATTERSON called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered and taken. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I ask permissior to offer a resolution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You cannot offer any resolution now. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I hope the bill 

te PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is not in order during tho 
roll-call. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 17; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bogy, Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, Eaton, Edmunds, Fre- 
linghuysen, Gordon, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Kernan, Maxey, Sauls- 
bar, son, and Windom—!6, 

AYS—Messrs. Boutwell, Brace, Barnside, Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, 
Ferry, Harvey. Hitchcock, Logan, McMillan, Morton, Oglesby, 
k, Patterson, and Spencer—17. 

ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Barnum, Bayard, Booth, Cameron of Penn- 

sylvania, Conkling, Conover, Dawes, „ Dorsey, Goldthwaithe, Hamilton, 
Howe, Johnston, Kelly, Key, McCreery, McDonald, Merrimon, 

Mitchell, Morrill, Norwood, Randolph, Rausom, Robertson, Sargent, Sharon, Sher- 

man, Thurman, Wadleigh, Wallace, West, Whyte, Withers, and Wright—38. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate refuses to adjourn, but 
there is no quorum voting. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now, I move 

The PRESIDENT tempore. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. DAVIS. I believe it is in order to adjourn. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move a call of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois moves a 
call of the Senate, 

Mr. PADDOCK. Iam sure we ought to take up this bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was to, there being on a division—ayes 21, noes 
14; and (at two o’clock and ten minutes a. m., Tuesday, August 15,) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, August 14, 1876. 


The House met at twelve o’clock m. Prayer by Rev., JOSEPH L. 
TUCKER, rector of Christ church, Rochester, New York. 
The Journal of Saturday last was read and approved. 
1 MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A nenne on the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had passed with an amendment, 


in which the concurrence of the House was requested, a bill of tha 
House of the ed title: 


A bill (H. R. No. ) providing for the sale of saline lands. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. POPPLETON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and fonnd truly enrolled a bill of the follow- 
tng titie; when the Speaker pro tempore sigued the same: 

n act (H. R. No. 1594) making appropriations for the consular and 
diplomatic service of the Government for the year ending June 30, 
1877, and for other purposes. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Leave of absence was ted by unanimous consent as follows: 

To Mr. HURLBUT for the remainder of tho session, on account of 
serious illness in his family; and 

To Mr. CASWELL indefinitely. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, c 
Mr. VANCE, of North Carolina, asked and obtained unanimons 


consent for tho withdrawal from the files of the Honse of the papers 
in the case of J. R. Harrington. 


POST-OFFICER DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, by unauimous consent, laid before the 
House a letter from the acting Postmaster-General, transmitting cer- 
tain papers referred to the Post-Office Department; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


SOUTH PASS OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore also laid before the House a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a resolu- 
tion of the 29th ultimo, a communication from the Superintendent of 
the Coast Survey, together with a map of surveys of the South Pass 
of the Mississippi River; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS-BANK OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore also laid before the House a letter from 
the treasurer of the National Savings Bank of the District, trans- 
mitting the annual statement of that institution in conformity with 
the requirements of section § of the act of May 24, 1870; which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This being Monday, the first business 
in order after the reading of the Journal is the call of States and 
Territories for the introduction of bills and joint resolutions on leave 
for reference only to their 8 committees, without debate, 
and not to be brought back by motion to reconsider; during which 
call joint resolutions of State and territorial Legislatures may be in- 
troduced for reference and printing. The morning hour begins at 
twelve o’clock and thirty minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Does the Chair rule that a report from a commit- 
tee of conference could not interrupt the morning hour on Monday? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has not so ruled. 

Mr. RANDALL, I have a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the Indian appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On the contrary, the Chair would rule 
that a report of a committee of conference may interrupt or precede 
the mornin g hour of Monday. 

aa RANDALL. I will wait until the call of States has been con- 
elu . 

Mr. SPRINGER. Itis evident that no bills introduced at this time 
of the session can be acted upon before the close of tho session. I 
i ask unanimous consent that the morning hour be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wonld suggest that, instead of the regular call 
of States for bills for reference, gentlemen be allowed to introduce 
for reference such bills as they may desire to introduce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Tho Chair does not like to entertain 
any proposition that will interfere with the morning hour on Monday. 

Mr. COOK. I insist upon the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order being called for, 
295 Nw hour will now begin, and the call rests with the State of 

irginia. 

Mr. RANDALL. Under that ruling of the Chair I would prefer to 
come in ahead of the morning hour with the report of the committee 
of conference on the Indian appropriation bill, in order that that bill 
may be sent to the Senate. And I will ask consent that the report be 
acted upon at once and sent to the Senate before I snbmit a few re- 
marks which I desire to make. This is the last of the general appro- 
priation bills, and I desire to make some general remarks upon the 
subject of appropriations. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would suggest to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RANDALL] that it will take but a short time to enable 
such gentlemen as have bills to introduce them for reference, 

Mr. RANDALL. I have no objection to accommodate myself to the 
desire of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will certainly ize 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania to submit a conference report; but 
he will rule against any other business interfering with the call of 
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States inthe morning hour of Monday. The regular order this morn- 
ing is the call of States, as the Chair has announced, and the call rests 
with the State of Virginia, where it rested at the close of the morn- 
ing hour on Monday last. 

SAMUEL GARDNER. 

Mr. FOSTER (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4096) for the 
relief of Samuel Gardin, of the District of Columbia; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 

EMILY BEALL. 

Mr. FOSTER also (by nest) introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4097) 
for the relief of Mrs. Emily Beall, of the District of Columbia; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM HERRON. 

Mr. McMAHON introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4098) granting a pen- 
sion to William Herron, First and Ninth Light Batteries, (Massachu- 
setts;) which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS NUGENT. 


Mr. McMAHON also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4099) for the relief 
of Lieutenant Thomas Nugent, Company H, Twenty-seventh Indiana 
Regiment; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

LUCINDA E. HUMPHREYS, 

Mr. DIBRELL introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4100) for the relief of 
Lucinda E. Humphreys, of McMinn County, Tennessee; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN W. STIVERS. 


Mr. HOLMAN introduced a bill (H. R. No, 4101) restoring the name 
of John W. Stivers, a soldier of the Mexican War, to the pension- 
rolls; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF PHILIP LAWALL. 


Mr. JAMES B, REILLY introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4102) for the 
relief of the legal representatives of Philip Lawall, deceased ; which 
was read a first and seeond time, referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


GEORGE FORBES. 

Mr. HENKLE introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4103) for the relief of 
George Forbes, sr., Saint Mary's County, Maryland; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. | 

MARY E. SOPER. 

Mr. HENKLE also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4104) for the relief 
of Mary E. Soper; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed, 

MARY H. TOLSON. 


Mr. HENKLE also introduced a bill (H. R. No. 4105) for the relief 
of Mary H. Tolson; which was read a first and second time, referred 


to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in 5 from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by U. S. GRANT, jr., one of his secretaries, 
who also announced that the dent had approved and signed bills 
of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. No. 361) to reduce the area of the military reserva- 
tion of Fort Laramie, Wyoming Territory; 

An act (H. R. No. 629) for the relief of Jonathan White; 

An act (H. R. No. 1823) to change the name. of the pleasure-yacht 
Ella to that of Myra; 

An act (H. R. No. 2161) for the relief of R, H. Buckner; 

An act (H. R. No. 2252) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to change the name of the steamboat Hiram Wood; 

An act (H. R. No, 2692) to relinquish the title of the United States 
4 certain property in the city and county of San Francisco, Cali- 

ornia; 

An act (H. R. No, 2894) for the relief of J. E. Pankey, of Fulton 
County, Kentucky ; 

An act (H. R. No, 3392) for the relief of John R. Harrington ; 

An act (H. R. No. 4060) to provide for the dig of certain in- 
debtedness incurred in the construction of the New York court-house 
and post-office building ; and 3 

An act (H. R. No. ) to continue the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to provide temporarily for the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. 7 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. | 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to make a report from the committee of 
conference on the Indian appropriation bill; and I ask unanimous 
consent that after the report is acted on I may have the same privi- 
lege of speaking which I would have under the rules while the report 
is pending. I desire to hasten final action on the bill, and not dela 
sending it to the Senate until the conclusion of my remarks, whic 
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will have relation to that bill and generally to the appropriation bills 
of this session. 

Mr. FOSTER. I make no objection ; but I would like to have the 
privilege of making some remarks after the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. RANDALL] shall have concluded. I do not intend to 
obtrude myself upon the House to the prejudice of any important 
business. I have already been granted the right to print remarks, 
but I would much prefer to deliver them. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. By general consent it may now be 
understood that after the report upon the Indian appropriation bill 
has been acted upon, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] shall occupy the floor for such time as he may desire and that 
5 it shall be occupied by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 

OSTER. 

Mr. HOAR. Does not the request of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania imply that his speech would have no effect whatever upon the 
House with reference to this bill? 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not expect it to have any effect with refer- 
ence to the Indian appropriation bill, because I propose to speak upon 
the twelve regular appropriation bills of the repu blican party gener 
ony. [Laughter.] 

e SPE R pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection to the 
8 4 which has just been stated. 

Mr. ALL. I present the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the Indian e bi 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the di 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 


the current and conungent expenses of the z 
lations with various Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 1877, 
agreed to 


treaty sti 

and for ot rt ere met, after full and free conference have 
recommend, and 57% uneg Nishita Sellers: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 12, 16, 18, 39, 40, 42, 43, 


44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 55, and 61. 

That the House recede from its di ent to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 5, 6, 7. 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 14, 15, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37,56, 58, 59, 60, 62, and 63, agree to the same. 

its disagreement to the amendment numbered 3, 


g votes of the two Houses on the 
No. 3478) making appropriations for 
dian Department and for fulfil 


That the House recede 
and agree to the same, with amendments as follows: In line 24, page 2, strike out 
* five” and insert “six,” and after the word expenses!“ insert in line 27 of the 
same page “in excess of $100,” and in line 9, page 3, of the amendments, after the 
word "thousand ” insert “and one hundred ;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disa, ent to the amendment numbered 4, and 
agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In line 11 of said amendment, 

go 3, strike out “six” and insert “four,” and after the word “ Minnesota,” in 

ino 12, same page, strike out all down to and 8 the word “ Carolina,” in line 
14, and as a distinct ph to follow the amended paragraph, insert: For 
pay of special agent of the other Indians in North Carolina 
up to ber 1 next, after which the office of said 15 70 is abolished, $250,” 
and in like 16 strike out nine" and insert “ six,” and at the end of line 3, page 6, 
of the bill, add the following; “and for gilling-twine for nets, $1,200;" and at the 
end of line 16, same page, add “ and for gilling-twine for nets, $400;" at the end of 
— 15, page 7, add and for gilling-twine for nets, $400 ;" and the Senate agree to 
© same. 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 17, with the 8 of 
the words after the word Territory,” in lines 22 and 23, page 20, of the bill; and 
the House to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 21, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out “four” and in- 
sert “two,” and strike out “and nineteen,” and strike out “eight hundred; and 
the Senate to the same. 

That the recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 25, and 

to the same, with an amendment as follows: In line 4 strike out the word 
“tribe ” wherever it occurs, and insert in lieu thereof the word “ bands,” and after 
tho word“ people," in line 5, strike out all down to and including the word “ In- 
ion made for 


tern Cherokees and 


into effect the foregoing provisi 
line 26 plural; and e Sena eee 

That the House recede from its d t tothe amendment numbered 31, 
and to the same, with an amendment as follows: Strike out“ fifty” and in- 
rei ata five,” and after the word “dollars,” in line 26, page 39 of the bill, add 

e following: 

“And the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall direct that said Indians shall 
not be allowed to leave their proper reservations; and it shall be the duty of the 
War Department to aid the Indian Office in seeing that the orders of the Commis- 
sioner are executed; and rations shall not be issued for a longer period than one 
week at a time; and arms or ammunition shall not be issued, sold, or given to said 


That the 
and 2 to the same, with an amendment as follows: At the end of said amend- 
men $ 

“Provided, That when sufficient matter to make a volume of statistics and histor- 
ical data is prepared it shall be submitted to the Commissioner of Indian Aflairs 
and refi by him to the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution and published 
on their written approval.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numberod 54, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: After the word “for,” in 
line 8 of said amendment, insert “agricultural implements and for,“ and in line 11 
strike out “five” and insert “six,” and at the end of said amendment add “and 

of said sum shall be paid to the superintendent of common schools in North 

who shall have the supervision of the schools of the Cherokees in said 

oo under direction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and the Senate agree 
o the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 57, 
and agree to the same, with an amendment as follows: In line 5, 45 of the bill, 
strike out all after the word“ Provided" down to and including the word“ but“ 
in line 8, and insert the word That;“ and in line 10, strike out the word “and,” 
where it first occurs, and strike out the words “and others,” and in line 11 strike 
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* 
out the word and“ where it first occurs, and strike out and for no other pur- 
poses," and insert “and for paying employés: And ided further, That amounts 
now due employés for oe — ending June 30, 1876, may be paid out of the unex- 
pended balance of the tal fund of said year;“ and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment numbered 64, 
substituting as follows: 

“Sec, 5. And hereafter the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall have the sole 
powerand ig À to appoint traders to the Indian tribes and to make such rules 
55 e may deem just and specif, the kind and quantity 
of and the at which auch goods shal be soh to the Indians. 

“SEO, areh vera emage grees 5. Le e supplies: 
e. t purchase of supplies for sixty 8 ma made in open mar- 
ket: A Surther, That 1 any Spanni of the service purchases 

be in open market to an extent not to exceed $2,000 at any one time.” ` 
the Senate agree to the same. 
SAML. J. RANDALL, 
A. M. SCAL 
S. A. HURLBUT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
WM. WINDOM, 
JOHN A. LOGAN, 
FRANCIS KERNAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to state before this confer- 
ence report is concurred in, that I rec the fact that our conferees 
have exerted themselves to the utmost of their abilities in order to 
secure the transfer of the Indian Bureau from the Interior to the War 
Department. They have been met in this effort by the persistent op- 
position of the conferees on the part of the Senate. The alternative 
was presented to the House of a defeat of the bill or a yielding to 
the demands of the Senate. The transfer of the managementof Indian 
affairs from the Interior to the War Department was one of the most 
important measures of reform inaugurated by this House. It was 
catimated by our Committee on Appropriations that this reform would 
result in a saving to the Government of from three millions to five 
millions annually. For the failure of this important measure the 
Senate is alone responsible, und the republican majority of that body 
have assumed this responsibility. The House has been compelled to 
yield this point, as it many others in the interest of economy, at 
the demand of the Senate. The people will understand this fact and 
will not fail to hold their public servants to a strict accountability 
for the defeat of this transfer. This failure will serve to inform the 
people that they can look for measures of economy and reform wn 
to their immediate representatives. If the people desire a thoroug 
reform in all the Departments of the Government, they must recon- 
struct the United States Senate through their State Legislatures. 
Until that is done a severe retrenchment and genuine reform in all 
Sb oy of the Government cannot be secured. 

Msg RANDALL. I call for the previous question on agreeing to 
is rt. 

5 question was seconded and the main question ordered; 
and under the ene thereof the report was adopted. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the report 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. EDEN. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD 
remarks on the motion to reconsider the vote by which the President’s 
message on the sundry civil appropriation bill was referred. 

There being no opono leave was granted. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. RANDALL Speaker, before the final adjournment of a pro- 
tracted and laborious session, it is proper to review our action cocern- 
ing appropriations from the public Treasury to carry on the 1 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877. In the discharge 
this task I am sensible of no other motive than that there shall be a 
complete and impartial exhibit of the work in behalf of retrenchment 
and reform which we set out to do, and the difficulties and opposition 
which met us at every step in the interest of those who saw in any 
reduction of public expenditure loss to them of salary or place, not- 
withstanding there was consequent advantage to the tax-payers and 
the rm ge of the governmental administration was in no degree 
impaired. 

e were met at the very threshold by the inexorable alternative 
of reducing expenditures to a just and economical basis, or, by allow- 
ing appropriations to be made at the same figures of previous years, 
with increased taxation; and this latter it was our plighted faith 
and solemn duty to prevent in behalf of the great body of the peo- 

le borne down by a heavy load of taxation, and who were further 
3 beyond measure by derangement and misfortune in every 
avenue of . manufacturing, mechanical, and commercial 
activity. To this end every item of public expense, whether large 
or small, was subjected to the severest scrutiny, and an inspection 
of every Bureau and Department of the Government undertaken, 
without parallel, I believe, for a quarter of a century. 

The Committee on Appropriations gave to this work their most 
earnest attention. It required incessant labor and much patience. 
Arrayed against us were all those whose favorite selfish schemes were 
to be frustrated for the public good; eager and greedy corporations 
who sought to fatten from the public purse, 1 and place- 
holders, and the friends and partisans of all, high or low, who were 


in a way to be affected by reduction, and especially by the marked 
Teniers of Bureaus and heads of Depart- 
wal of their oficial patronage. - But 


unwillingness on all hands 
ments to agree to any with 
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we had the comforting assurance that we had behind us the people 
who demanded that their burdens should be lightened by practical 
and necessary reductions, and this consoled us oftentimes in the dis- 
charge of an imperative public duty when we found ourselves com- 
pelled to deny appropriations to the extent desired for objects dearly 
cherished by our constituents. 

The majority of this House of Representatives was elected to reform 
manifold abuses of administration. And when we assembled in De- 
cember last that reform element assumed full authority in this Hall, 
and obtained partial control over public expenditures, The first diffi- 
culty which presented itself to the execution of the trust confided to 
us was the existence of a rule of the House which prevented the 
repeal or even modification of ra Spay as to appropriations upon an 
appropriation bill unless two-thirds of the members assented thereto, 
which number the majority did not haye. 

The construction which had been given to that rule allowed amend- 
ments to increase compensation to officers, clerks, and employés, but 
adroitly prevented as out of order any reduction whatever. To over- 
come this obstruction a proposition was submitted to so change the 
rule as to allow the incorporation into appropriation bills of such 
legislation, which, bein ane, retrenched expenditures, thus 
making a complete revolution in the operation of the rule and turn- 
ing legislative action in this House from extravagance into the better 
and safer direction of economy. That change, for the z I havo 
indicated, was vigorously resisted by the republican side of the House 
for the reason that, composing as they did and do more than one-third 
of its members, no amendments changing existing law could be made 
or put upon an appropriation bill except when such amendments in- 

salaries, as under the old practice two-thirds were required to 
suspend the rules to allow the ay gue to vote even on such amend- 
ments; and that two-thirds, as I have already stated, the minority 
in this House could at any time refuse, 

Without such a change any and all efforts on the part of the House 
to reduce the expenditures of the Government would have been as 
the idle wind. Here stood the republican members of more than one- 
third to prevent and obstruct any such reduction, with a Senate, as 
we afterward found, even more determined in its purpose. Finally, 
through the agency of the Committee on Rules, we secured a report 
of the alteration so much desired, and the House adopted it by a ma- 
jority composed exclusively of democrats. Almost all the reductions 
we have accomplished have followed as the result of that first step, 
for it opened the way. 

It must not be forgotten that when 1 1 pio assembled the country 
was prostrated in all the essentials which go to make a people pros- 
perous, contented, and happy. Many of our manufacturing establish- 
ments were cl and most of those still running were working ouly 
a portion of the time. Commerce languished, agriculture went unre- 
warded, and a feeling of distrust widely prevailed, causing capital to 
be unusually cautious. Almost all new enterprises were abandoned, 
and labor, then as now seeking empl yment, was to the extent of its 
activity inadequately remunerated. 

Our duty in such a condition of affairs was too plain to be mis- 
taken. It was to lop off at once, an lutely, every extravagant 
and unnecessary expense. This we have partially accomplished, and 
in a manner which will in no degree cripple the Administration in its 
legitimate functions. But to secure even this partial result without 
producing friction has required 8 patient examination, in- 
5 and study. A further plan of procedure adopted was 
to reduce 10 per cent. all salaries over $1,200 and provide a reduction 
in the force of clerks and employés of 20 per cent. These two pro- 
visions, if fully adopted, would have secured a much larger reduction 
of appropriations and the discharge of all supernumerary clerks and 
employés, of which there are still a large number. 

It is well known that all over the land private establishments of 
every sort and description have reduced the rates of compensation to 
their employés. A signal instance of this is shown at Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, which is the guide ina measure forall New England. The 
working people there have themselves consented to a reduction of 10 
per cent. as just and fair, not the first either to which they have recently 

een subjected. The House considered this not an unreasonable re- 
duction in amount under the circumstances. But this reduction has 
almost wholly failed because of the obstinacy of the Senate and the 
Senate conferees in relation thereto. A reduction in the number of 
clerks and employés has been only partially realized, as the House 
conferees were forced to yield a part of their recommendations. It 
will surprise many when they learn the fact that as many as one hun- 
dred thousand persons receive pay from the Federal Treasury. 

In order that no harm should possibly come from reduction of force, 
we directed the attention of the executive officers of the Govern- 
ment to the existing law in reference to the hours of labor required 
for the clerks and the employés. It is to be found in section 162 of 
the Revised Statutes, as follows: 

Sec. 162. From the Ist day of October until the Ist day of April, in each year. all 
the Bureaus and Offices in the State, War, Treasury, Navy, and Post-Office Depart- 
ments, and in the General Land Office, shall be open for the transaction of the pub- 
lic business atleast eight hours in each day; aud from the Ist day of April until 
the Ist day of October, in each year, at least ten hours in each day, except Sun- 
days and days declared public holidays by law. 

Heretofore clerks have only been ge eke: to devote six hours a 
day to the service of the Government. Recently, on the coming in of 
the democratic House, by orders to the Bureaus that time has been 
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extended to seven hours. If, however, the terms of the law are ad- 
hered to, more actual hours of service will be secured under the re- 
duced uumber of clerks and*employés agreed upon than we have 
now with the present excessive force. ; 

Great complaint has been made against our change of laws upon 
appropriation bills, as though it were at this time a novel and un- 
heard-of thing and never before attempted in the legislation of the 
Government. Let us see how that is. I append herewith a list of 
changes of laws which have been incorporated into appropriation bills 
during all the years from 1865 down to and including 1875. The ex- 
tent to which such legislation has been carried on will, I have no 


doubt, rise many; and I regret to say that during those years of 
undisputed republican rule in both branchesof Congress the change 
has ost always been in the direction of increased appropriation 
and expenditure. 

I will here mention afew notable instances of such legislation. 


Ke embrace changes in the staff and line both of the Army and 
avy. 

The Pacific Mail steamship subsidy found its place on such act, 

The re-organization of the Post-Office va EE 

The re-organization of the diplomatic and consular service. 

The partial re-o ization of the subtreasury system. 

The prohibiting the pardon or amnesty of any claimant in the Court 
of Claims being admissible to establish his standing in court. 

The re-organization of the civil service in the Treasury Department. 

Legislation as to the enforcement act. 

The manner of settlement of judgments by the Court of Claims 
and the Supreme Court as to capture of cotton. 

The section declaring that the General of the Army shall be per- 
manently stationed in Washington and only removed by the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and directing all Army orders to go ap tes 
the General of the Army ecg issued by the President of the 
United States or by the Secretary of War. 

On the appropriation bill last year the rates on newspapers were 
doubled, to the great injury of those in the rural sections especially, 
and the rates on third-class matter were so increased as to take it 
from the mails and drive it to the express companies. 

I mention these few to show the general character and wide scope 
of the legislation which has been pnt into appropriation bills, and 
bez to refer to the appendix hereto annexed, which will show the 
easrmous mass of legislation of greater or less importance which has 
been from time to time during the past ten years fastened on such 
acts, relating as it does to almost every conceivable subject. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, as a natural result of the prostration of all busi- 
ness, the revenues of the Government have diminished to an alarmin 
extent,and the warning held ont to us was one not to be disregarded, 
as it might turn out in the coming fiscal year, the reduction would be 
so great that the revenues would fall below the amount required to 
meet the expenditures of the Government. In this emergency it was 
absolutely essential to provide for reduction of expenses rather than 
entail any increase of our interest-bearing debt or any addition to 
our present taxation. Nay, more; if the full measure of reductions 
recommended had been acceded to by the republican minority in this 
House and the majority in the Senate, then, even with a falling reve- 
nue, the internal and other taxes could have been reduced to an ex- 
tent of say $10,000,000, with comparative safety. 

Before 1 leave the general discussion of these subjects and go to a 
detailed examination of the tive appropriation acts, I wish to 
direct . attention to what I deem some abuses in reference to 
expenditure which have gradually accumulated until they have be- 
come of rous proportions. Under existing laws we have a 
system of what is known as 8 specific” and “permanent 
indefinite” appropriations. They embrace among others the sum 
necessary to pay the interest on the public debt, the sum necessary 
to pay the interest on the bonds of the various Pacific railroads, and 

anteed by the United States, and the amount necessary to be paid 
in obedience to law to the sinking fund on account of the liquidation 
of the principal of the public debt. 

In 80 far as the foregoing objects are concerned I do not raise se- 
rious objections. Their provisions go to make easy the mind of the 
panne creditor by the certainty of no hitch in the prompt and regu- 

yment of our publie interest. But the laws go further and in- 
clude others which in my judgment should pass under the annual 
supervision of Congress, among which are the sum necessary to col- 
lect the revenues from customs, which is only limited as to amount 
of expenditures by the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
a power too t for permanent safety; for arming and equipping 
the militia of the several States; the salaries and expenses of the south- 
ern claims commission; the return of the proceeds from the sale of cap- 
tured and abandoned property to owners thereof; the commission to be 
paid to persons negotiating the refunding of the national debt tof I per 
cent.; the salaries and expenses of the steamboat inspectors; the re- 
funding of money due to owners or reputed owners oſ cotton improperly 
seized after the 30th of June, 1865; allowances and drawbacks in the 
Internal-Revenue Bureau; the refunding of illegal internal taxes; the 
repayment of duties levied in excess from customs as well as deben- 
tures, drawbacks, bounties, and allowances in the eustoms service. 
Most if not all of the latter character should have the frequent inspec- 
tion of Congress and the people. Iwoulds therefore, at our next 
session legislation to remedy these dangers. About $18,000,000 pass 
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each year out of the Treasury under these heads, in excess of the amount 
paid on account of interest on the public debt and the sinking fund, 
which is an enormous sum to be under the control of executive officers 
withont check. 

I shall now proceed to an examination of the several appropria- 
tion bills, in order of date as they were enacted into law. 


PENSIONS. 

Appropriations last jean $30,000,000; Department estimates for 
year ending June 30, 1877, $29,533,500; recommendation of House 
Committee on Appropriations, $29,533,500 ; House $29,533,590 ; 
Senate committee recommended $29,533,500 ; Senate passed $29,533,500 ; 
law as finally enacted, $29,533,500. 

The respective committees of the two Houses and both Houses of 
Congress agreed in the amount to be appropriated for pensions, which 
was in full as indicated by the estimate. 

A pleasant incident in connection with this appropriation was the 
fact of its being in committee and in the House in charge of a mem- 
ber of the committee [Mr. ATKINS, of Tennessee] formerly an officer 
in the confederate army and a member of the confederate con 
Such exhibitions give the denial to the political charge that the lead- 
ing men of the South still bear any hostility to the Union, for he was 
scrupulous in seeing that no pensioner of the Union suffered in the 
least degree. 

Many reforms are imperatively needed in connection with the dis- 
tribution of pensions. 

The Committee on Pensions recommended the transferof the Pension 
Borean Ane the Interior De gons to the wa Department, waers 
it formerly was, as appears by their report, for reasons, among oth- 
ers, as follows: 5 agencies which now cost annually 8448, 000, 
the Committee on Pensions report could be dispensed with and twenty 
efficient clerks divided equally among the four elasses of clerks known 
to the law, at a cost of $30,000, could do the work as efficiently and 
with less delay than now occurs. 

The work, if under the War Department, could bedone in the main 
by the retired officers of the Army, with one-half pay in addition to 
present retired pay of such officers, and the amount of pay saved would 

quite one-half. At present more than one-half is done at the Sur- 
geon-General’s and Adjutant-General’s Offices. Both these Bureaus 
now employ one hundred and sixteen persons on this work and an 
equal number of additional clerks, if duties were transferred to War 
Department, to wit, two hundred and thirty-two clerks in all would 
be ample; whereas the present force in the Pension Bureau is over 
four hundred; near three hundred over what economy and necessity 
require. The character of the work is ina measure judicial, requiring 
legal knowledge; and yet last year oné hundred and twenty-eight 
employés were discharged and ninety-six new appointments made— 
putting ont experienced clerks and substituting for such men igno- 
rant and ineflicient persons in their stead. This was done mainly for 
political considerations. The truth is, as the evidences etablishes, 
the Bureau is run as a political machine. Two clerks of the national 
republican congressional committees of last year were entered on the 
pension-roll and paid from pension funds. 

The War and Pension Departments being separate, there was ro- 
quiréd last year 56,000 duplicates of rolls from these two offices, re- 
quiring transmission by mail and messenger, which might all have 
been done in thesame office. The fact is,the delays now incident a 

lications for pensions or increase of pensions, arise almost entirely 

m these separations of duty, causing years of delay to those least 

able to bear procrastination apd those, too, who never ought to be 
subjected to such annoyances and privations. 

I will allude to another abuse and then leave this branclr of my 
subject. The finance division of the Pension Bureau can be dispensed 
with altogether, employing forty-eight clerks. This is set forth in 
Mr. Clark’s testimony. In reply to a question whether that division 
ought not to be lopped off, he said: : 


If the work in the Auditor's Office was up to date, the work in the finance divis- 
ion would be useless, 


There cannot therefore be a reasonable doubt as to the economy to 
be gained and the general propriety of the transfer. 


- DEFICIENCIES. 

Appropriations last year, $4,703,699.18; Department estimates for 
year ending June 30, 1877, $2,723,471.70; recommended by House 
Committee on Appropriations, $662,315.07 ; House passed $671,486.74 ; 
Senate committee recommended $840,831.27; Senatepassed $840,831.27; 
the law as finally enacted, $816,723.56. 

I believe these deficiencies are less than usual and heretofore, be- 
cause of the knowledge by the Departments that a democratic House 
was to be in authority this year, notice having been given last year 
by the then democratic minority of the Forty-third Congress that the 

ractice of allowing large deficiencies would not be countenanced. 
he Departments are, however, entitled to partial credit, for their 
estimates of deficiencies this year were considerably less than hereto- 
fore. The same rigid rulewill be again applied, and the Departments 
must govern themselves accordingly. 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


Appropriations last year, $50,000; Department estimates for year 
ending June 30, 1877, $3,406,000 ; recommendations of House Commit- 


tee on Appropriations, $315,000; House passed $315,000; Senate com- 
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mittee recommended $315,000; Senate passed $315,000; the law as 
finally enacted, $315,000. 

This was a | comparative reduction, but I believe no material 
interests will suffer therefrom, either in respect to our fortifications or 
as to experiments to be made in the trial of armament or torpedoes. 
The largest-size guns of our recent war are now considered ineffect- 
ive. Earth-works experience has shown to be the best protection 

ainst artillery on land or iron-cladson water. The sums so lav- 

ly expended since the war have not brought any adequate return 
in these respects. In the past ten years, up to and including this 
year ae June 30, 1876, we appropriated for these LATE ui more 
than $13,000,000, a large amount of which could as well have been 
saved by the same character of reductions which we have made this 
year, 


NAVY. 

Naval service appropriation last year, $17,001,006.40. Depari 
ment estimates for year ending June 30, 1877, $20,871,666.40. c- 
ommendations of House Committee on Appropriations, $12,808,655.40. 
House passed $12,432,855.40. Senate committee recommended 816,167, 
855.40. Senate passed 814, 857,855.40. The law as finally enacted, 
$12,740,355.40. 

The sppropriaiions for the naval establishment are largely reduced. 
It is a branch of the service where savings can be prudently 
made, I need not allude at length to the sums heretofore expended 
and the manner of their 5 The Department in its man- 
agement has been thoroughly examined into by a committee of this 

ouse, and their findings are in print, which render a further criti- 
cism in this connection unnecessary. These reduced 8 
come up to the full measure of recommendations by the Naval Com- 


mittee. 
POST-OFFICE. 

Post-office appropriations last year, $8,376,205; Department esti- 
mate for year ending June 30, 1877, 88, 431,602.99; amount recom- 
mended by House Committee on Appropriations, $2,680,906; amount 
passed the House, $4,230,906; amount recommended by Senate Com- 
mittee on id spy at $7,586,647 ; amount passed Senate, $7,288,- 
647; the law as finally enacted, $5,967,498. 

The reductions in this act arise mainly from the cutting off of the 
salaries of the higher class of postmasters, which have been con- 
fessedly too high, and the reduction of 10 per cent. on the amounts 
to be paid to the railroads for the transportation of mails, among 
which is what is known as the “fast mail.” An erroneous impres- 
sion prevails as to this latter service, 

The fast mails were not provided for by law. Speed was not taken 
into consideration in determining the compensation. Weight and the 
number of postal cars were and are the elements in fixing the pay 
to railroads. 

This extra line was first established less than a year ago by throw- 
ing an increase in the quantity of mail matter on these principal 
roads, thus increasing the number of postal cars, and with additional 
weight, causing an increased amount of payment to special roads. 
The compensation as fixed by act of March, 1873, was a very great 
increase over former rates. Prior to that time 8375 per mile on all 
lines was the maximum rate. Under that act the pay on some lites 
was increased to $705 per mile per year, and on the fast lines as high 
as $1,016 per mile per year. 

This Congress has reduced the rates for railroad service generally 
10 per cent., which is a moderate reduction. The compensation on 
star lines and steamboat service has been reduced far more than 10 
per cent. since March, 1873; in fact, from 10 to 30 per cent. The amount 
paid before the passage of the act of March, 1873, was considered high 
even for that period. The reduced price of every commodity which 
ps into the cost of running a railroad is far greater than 10 per cent, 

‘hese roads have reduced the compensation to their employés, and 
together with a general shrinkage of values, it goes to show that the 
amount now fixed is comparatively higher than it was at the time 
the former rate was agreed to. I am indebted to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ] for these facts and conclusions; and any one 
who knows his care and accuracy in such matters will at once accept 

them as true and correct. 

After all that can be said, the benefits of the fast mail are divided 
between the railroads receiving the increased pay and the newspapers 
of our great cities in the quick transit of their papers. In this day 
of telegraphing the Dowepepsts of the various cities of the Union are 
more on an equality in farnishing promptly the important news of 
the day, which renders continuance of these high rates unnecessary 
even for the people in receiving prompt public information. 

The post-office appropriation act for the year ending June 30, 1876, 
raised the rates of postage on third-class mail matter, so as to take it 
from the mails and give the monopoly of its transportation to the ex- 
press companies, while at the same time the postage on newspapers 
was donbled. 

The latter imposition has been removed by the legislation of this 
year, but the first still remains a burden upon the people in behalf of 
the express companies, and is estimated as worth to those companies 
half a million dollars per annum in increased receipts from trans- 


portation of merchandise, &c, The House at every opportunity 
sought to accomplish full repeal of both provisions, but the Senate 
was obdurate, and refused to concede the repeal of the merchandise 
portion of the act. 
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ARMY. 
Appropriation last year, $27,933,830 ; Department estimate for year 


ending June 30, 1877, $33,348,748.50; recommendation of House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations $23,155,077.12; House passed $23,179,819.52; 
Senate committee recommended $27,715,877.20; Senate passed $27,- 
715,877.20; the law as finally enacted, $25,987,167.90. 

The Army appropriation act does not show that extent ot reduction 
which we intended and had reason to hope we should obtain at the 
opening of the session because of our Indian sae and because 
of the determination of the Administration to 50 force in 
the South. The House bill fixed the Army at 22, soldiers, rela- 
tively divided between the three arms of the service, and sought in 
addition to reduce the compensations of certain officers which were 
deemed disproportionate and too high. The manner of payment of 
these compensations is in some respects highly objectionable, render- 
ing it almost impossible to compute with accuracy the pay received 
by officers in the Army. The te was resolute against all these 
changes, and the House was compelled to yield, and only succeeded 
in securing the following legislation : 

SrO. 24. That the whole subject-matter of reform and 
of the United States shall apes to the eee 


e wbiega as to the number and 
the s@veral arms, and also as to tho rank, pay, and duties of the 


the proportion o 
z and whether any and what reductions can be made either in 


several staff 


of the matters with which they are 

first day of the next session through the 

the evidence, record or otherwise, which t and considered. 

Depa intant ts datiny tis expense ok cash BARTAN, fe be expense coder te 
t © expenses of suc! on, 

direction of the paid fa of said commission. 


The result of the foregoing, it is believed, will ultimately remedy 
some defects. We felt that they were so glaring as to demand im- 
mediate change. p 


„ and make report to Congress by the 
resident of the United States, with all 


SUNDRY CIVIL BILL, 


Appropriation last year, $26,644,350.09; Department estimates for 
yar ending June 30, 1877, $32,560,475.29; amount recommended b; 

ouse Committee on Appropriations, $14,626,981,74; amount pa 
the House $14,857,326.54; Senate committee recommended $18,501,- 
601.24; Senate passed 19,956,496.99; the law as finally enacted, $16,- 
357,905.47. A 

This act which covers the sundry civil expenses of the Government, 
is that upon which it is attempted to ingraft all doubtful schemes 
and unnecessary expenses, which to any other general appropriation 
bill would be ruled out of order as not germane. 

In reference to this particular act, the President of the United 
States saw fit, although approving the same, to send a message con- 
demning the character of our reductions. I propose now, and here, 
with due respect to the Chief Magistrate, to inquire into the justice 
of his criticisms, 

In the first place, he says: 

Notably among the first class is the reduction in the ordinary annual appropria- 
tions for the revenue-cutter service, to the prejudice of the customs revenue, 


This criticism is completely refuted by a plain statement of the 
facts which show that the amount appropriated is in excess of the 
amount expended in the revenne-cntter service during the last fiscal 

ear. The expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1876, were 
$549 000, and the appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1877, 
$874,891, the latter exceeding the former more than $50,000, 

Next as to the amount given to continue the Signal Service. This 
service cost last year nearly a million dollars. It has grown to be 
an immense Bureau in its workings, and we think is 5 
conducted. It draws its resources from three appaopriation bills, the 
legislative, the army, and the sundry civil, and aggregates, as stated, 
$1,000,000. We are advised that the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany can perform the same service with equal satisfaction to the 
public for one-half the money, and that the company is willing to 
undertake it at that reduction. This we understand is also the opin- 
ion of many officers heretofore in charge of the War Department. 
Our reductions, in view of this statement, have been very moderate, 
amounting to $100,000 in the general expense provided for in the sun- 
dry civil bill and of only fifty enlisted men in the Army for this corps. 
At some of the stations the employés numbered as high as seven, 
and by careful revision of the force at the several stations this reduc- 
tion of fifty men will hardly be felt. 

The criticism as to the mints evidently arose from want of knowl- 
edge of the amounts appropriated in theseveral bills. It would have 
been seen by examination that the amount appropriated for running 
the mints and assay offices was fully up to the necessities of the 
country, even taking into consideration the increased expense for 
coining subsidiary silver recently authorized by law in substitution 
of fractional currency. 13 

Now as to the objection urged to reductions of appropriations for 


1876. 
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the construction of public 2 throughout the country and the 
building for the State, War, and Navy Departments in the city of 
Washington. The policy which guided the House was to make ap- 
propriations this year for no building the construction of which had not 
yet been commenced, and in making appropriations for those already 
begun to give a sufficient sum to finish and furnish those of smaller 
size, such as the custom-honse at New Orleans; the custom-house and 
post-office at Raleigh, North Carolina; the custom-house and post- 
office at Trenton, New Jersey; the custom-house and post-office at 
Port Huron, Michigan; the custom-house and post-office at Parkers- 
burgh, West Virginia; the court-honse and post-office at Lincoln, Ne- 
ERS and the custom-house and post-office at Rockland, Maine, giv 

ing the balance which we deemed wise to appropriate in a moderate 
degree to the larger structures, so as to go on with the work slowly. 
The appropriation is two millions less than last year, when the ap- 
propriations for public buildings, new and old, were unusually extrav- 
agant, 

As to the appropriation for new structure for the State, War, and 
Navy Departments in the city of Washington, it was under the same 
rule. The expenditures for this structure are made an exception, all 

the others being under the Supervising Architect of the Treasury De- 

e while this is under an engineer of the Army, General O. E. 

cock. ‘ 

For the repairs and preservation of the E e we gave $100,000 
against $500,000 last year. We deemed that for the legitimate pur- 
poses of repairs proper at the different navy-yards and stations and 
the preservation of the same $100,000 is adequate, and believed the 
half million heretofore given was diverted to other purposes not prop- 
erly chargeable to this particular service. 

reference to armories and arsenals the reductions, except in one 
or two instances of no small amount, were those recommended by the 
late Secretary of War, Mr. Taft, in his communication to Congress 
revising the estimates of his predecessor. t 

In regard to the judicial expenses of the Government, reduction 
was made upon the recommendation of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Department of Justice, and justified after thorough in- 
vestigation by exposure of the most outrageous frauds upon the Gov- 


ernment, trated by marshals and other United States officers, 
the most tof which were in the States of Arkansas and North 
Carolina. The justice and propriety of this reduction are undoubted. 


The action of the committee concerning surveys of the public 
lands was taken after full conference with members on both sides of 
the House, representing western districts, as well as with Delegates 
from the Territoriés. The gentleman from Minnesota, [Mr. Dun- 
NELL, ] when the bill came up first for consideration, used the follow 
ing language: 

There are many things in this appropriation bill referring to the public lands 
which meet my approval. I believe that we have re vee a much larger sum 
of money in years past for the survey of the public lands than was needed, and I 
have said to members of the Committee on Appropriations that I believed there 
could be retrenchment and a saving of money in this direction at the present time, 
and while I represent a western land State, I am very free to say that we may ap- 
propriate no more than is in this bill with a very reason for the 8 

I do not believe that a single State or a single Territory will suffer practically by 
this reduction. 

It is only necessary for me to add the further fact, that there are 
now 160,000,000 acres of the public domain surveyed and undis- 

f. 


posed of. 

The President further complained that we had impaired the effi- 
ciency of the light-house service. Reference to figures shows the com- 

laint to be without foundation. The appropriation last year was 
$1,999,000 and for this year $2,018,600, the appropriation for this year 
being nearly $20,000 over that of last year. 

Appropriations for light-houses, beacons, and fog-lights were made 
after consultation with the proper officer having that service in 
charge and we gave a sum sufficient, as we were advised, for all that 

was absolutely n during the fiscal year. There were some 
„Which were desirable for which we did not make appropriation, but 
they were not such as we thought to be demanded now. 

. for the District of Columbia are generally included 
in this act, and I need not stop to give the reasons why we sought to 
be cautious in whatever we did. Past experience has shown such 
profligacy in the management of the affairs of this District that com- 
mon Fasce to the people required we should surround all our ap- 

propriations with every possible safeguard. 

e authorized an advance from the Treasury of the United States 
of the money necessary to meet the interest on the public debt of the 
District for the entire fiscal year; thus preventing any default of 
prompt payment like that which has heretofore occurred, although 
a portion of the debt had been reported by a committee of this House 
to have been illegally contracted. 

We also appropriated for the various charities and charitable in- 
stitutions within the District; authorized the repaving of eee be 
vania avenue, a proportionate share of the expense to be borne by 
the Government; provided for the paraat of one-half of the ex- 
pense of the police and board of health; and, besides, allowed the gov- 
ernment of the District to increase the temporary debt to tho extent 
of over $400,000, so that no embarrassment should or is likely to 
occur. The appropriations for the year ending June 30, 1875, 
amounted to $2,962,251.11, almost: all of which was exclusively for 
the benefit of the people of the District. The amount appropriated 
for the year ending June 30, 1876, was 51,865, 136.43. 


The implied statement by the President that the aggregate appro- 
priations of the sundry civil bill are in amount not more than 65 per 
cent. of those heretofore made should command approbation rather 
than censure. 0 

For life-saving and life-boat stations our appropriations are in excess 
of those made last year. We gave this year $237,460, while the amount 
appropriated last year was $31,580. Surely we cannot be charged 
with injuring this humane service of the Government when we have 
in this democratic House Si ei more than was appropriated 
by the previous republican House. 

The appropriation for public printing and binding we reduce 
largely on the recommendation of the Committee on Printing of this 
House, which established the fact of abuse and extrav če 
in the administration of that Office. The amount asked for the cur- 
rent year was $2,296,056.56. The amount given last year was $1,665,- 
507.66. The amount allowed this year, under advice of the Commit- 
tee on Printing, is $1,133,737.50, about half a million dollars less than 
the appropriation last year. The reportof this committee, to which 
I have alluded, clearly establishes the fact that this sum should have 
been sufficient to have done the work last year if the proper prices 
had ber paid for material and the running expense had been right- 

y adjusted, 

For the support of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers we gave the exact amount asked, $668,733.44. 

The appropriations for the sundry civilexpenses of the Government 
for the year ending June 30, 1868, were $5,307,191.38. In 1870 they had 
crept up to $9,976,223.81. In 1872 they further advanced to $24,161,- 
773.86. Finally, in 1874, they reached therenormous amount of $32,- 
186,129. In 1875, when the distress in the country became so preva- 
lent it could no longer pass unheeded, even in a republican House of 
Representatives, we find there was a small reduction from $32,186,129 
to $27,009,744.81 ; in 1876, to $26,644,350. We have reduced the sun- 
dry civil expenses this year below the appropriation of last year $10,- 
441,780.01 appropriating only about one-half the amount appropri- 
ated in 1874, being a reduction of about $16,000,000. 

MILITARY ACADEMY. 

. last year, $364,740; Department estimates for year 
ending June 30, 1877, $437,470; amount recommended by House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, $231,241; amount passed the House, $259,- 
231; Senate committee recommended $308,841 ; Senate passed $308,- 
841; the law as finally enacted, $290,065. 

There was in controversy between the two Houses the question of 
compensation to professors at West Point. The House deemed that 
in some instances, being over $6,000 per annum, they were higher 
than for similar services in civil life especially when we take into con- 
sideration the fact that these 2 without encountering any of 
the privations, hardships, an dangers of Army life are when the 
reach a condition of impaired usefulness placed upon the retired list, 
and receive acing: ira a of their pay at the time they are retired. 
The Senate demanded the question of this reduction should beremitted 
to the commission created to inquire into the re-organization of the 
Army, and the House was compelled to accede thereto. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 
River and harbor appropriations last year, $6,643,517.50 ; Depart- 
ment estimates for year ending June 30, 1877, $14,301,100; amount 
recommended by House Committee on Appropriations, $5,872,850; 


amount passed the House, $5,872,850; Senate committee recom- 
mended $4,993,000; Senate passed $5,000,000; the law as finally en- 
acted, $5,000,000. 


, ’ 2) 2 
This bill was not made up by the Committee on 5 and 
therefore I have not that full knowledge which would warrant me 
in speaking of its details in comparison with previous bills with the 
same certainty that I am able to do concerning the eleven other ap- 
propriation bills. It is, however, a large reduction upon the amount 
appropriated last year for the same pu: and an immense reduc- 
tion, as will be seen by the foregoing , upon the estimates of 
the Department. 
INDIAN BILL. ; 


Appropriations last year, Ei Department estimates for 
ear ending June 30, 1877, $5,787,995.60; amount recommended by 
ouse Committee on a ee apna $3,905,771.27; amount passed 

the House, $3,979, 602.11; Senate committee recommended $5,206,861.27; 

Senate passed $4,958,361.27; the law as finally enacted, $4,670,117.02. 
The principal disagreement between the two Houses related to the 

traysfer of the Indian Bureau from the Interior to the War Depart- 

ment. The House believed that the management of Indian affairs 
could be more economically and efficiently inistered 55 Army of- 
ficers already under pay than by civil officers, under whom had grown 
up a wide-spread system of peculation upon the Indian, as wellas upon 
the Government. One of the grounds which induced the Indian to 
go to war a the white man was that treaty stipulations in ref- 
erence to the delivery of subsistence and other supplies were not 
faithfully fulfilled. An Army officer holding a life position depend- 
ent upon integrity and i bape behavior, and with a strong desire for 
promotion, which can only occur upon the active and faithful dis- 


charge of his duties, is more likely to execute the promises of the 
Government toward the Indian than the civil officer who comes in 
and poe out with every change of Administration. And the present 
double-headed system of dispensing subsistence and supplies to the 
Indians through the agency of civil officers, while restraining and 
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keeping them at peace by the military arm, has been proved by long 
experience to be not only enormously ex pontio; but without any 
adequate beneficial results either to the Indians or to the Govern- 
ment. The hand that feeds should be the hand to punish in case of 
wrong-doing. Viewed as an economic question, we have General 
Sheridan for authority, and almost all of the officers who have come 
into collision with the Indians, to show that the opinion I here express 
is the just one. 

There is a misconception as to the Army officer. He does not de- 
sire constant warfare with the Indians, for, while he has to undergo 

reat privation and hardship, he at the same time endangers his life 

battle with the Indians without that honor which attaches to war- 

between civilized nations. Indeed, of all the people in the world, 

the Army officer has less to gain and more to lose by Indian hostilities 
than any other of our citizens. 

The House authorized the transfer in the Indian appropriation bill, 
having previously passed a separate proposition on the same subject, 
which was transmitted to the Senate on the 25th of April last, but 
which the Senate never took up for consideration or discussion. In- 
cidentally, however, they did discuss the clause in the Indian bill, 
and vota it down, upon the ona that it was a change of law 
upon an appropriation bill. We think the country had a right to 
expect from the Senate more consideration of this subject, and the 
House only yielded at last, when longer persistence would result in 
unlimited extension of the session without corresponding 

The mismanagement now e although unfortunate, is well 
illustrated by the fact that the hostile Sioux are armed with better 
weapons than the troops put into the field against them. At this 
very session we have been compelled to pass a law prohibiting the 
Indian agents from further supplying to these hostile Indians im- 
proved arms and ammunition. I doubt neither the propriety nor the 
absolute necessity of the proposed transfer, and only regret to say the 

position has been defeated in the Senate more by indirection than 
y open opposition. 

Let me pause for a moment to state a fact which carries with it its 
own commenta; While there are in the Army 26,000 men, 15,000 of 
them in the Military Division of the Missouri, embracing the whole 
Black Hills country where the recent fights and massacres occurred, 
General Terry and General Crook bave been left until lately to resist 
the combined hostile Indians under Sitting Bull with a force of less 
than three thousand men, We are now asked to add to the Army 
twenty-five hundred cavalry, when it must be apparent to the most 
casual observer that such addition isentirely unnecessary if the force 
was taken from where it is of no service whatever and transferred to 
where it is needed to win success to our arms. 

I yet hope for the transfer at the next session. We have made re- 
— even under its present inefficient management, of $700,000 or 

uts. . 
CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


Appropriations last year, $1,374,985 ; Department estimates for year 
en une 30, 1877, $1,352,485; amount recommended by Honse 
Committee on Appropriations, $922,847.50 ; amount passed the House, 
$912,747.50; Senate committee recommended $1,341,647.50; Senate 
passed 51, 311,647.50; the law as finally enacted, $1,158,579.50. 

The House held that our diplomatic service was conducted with 
unnecessary expense and that the salaries paid to foreign ministers 
were excessive when contrasted with the salaries paid to other gov- 
ernmental officials, while at the same time officers of the highest 
diplomatic rank were accredited to governments where ch 
d'affaires with greatly reduced salaries would be equally efficient. 
The truth is that all important matters in controversy between this 
and e governments are to-day directly negotiated and adjusted 
through by the State De ent at Washington, and therefore in 
many cases the position of forcign minister is little more than a costly 
sinecure. Under what is known as the Orth bill, the salaries of these 
— were increased, and that increase in a measure we have taken 
off. 
It must not be forgotten that our ministers abroad are not valuable 
for any service they render to our commerce, but that, on the con- 
trary, it is our consular system which is brought into direct contact 
with the American shipping, and therefore we would like to see that 
thorough revision of the consular system which will secure its im- 
provement and greater efficiency. 

The claim because the consular system is not only self-supporting, 
but has an excess over receipts from the payment of fees, that there- 
fore all the money received should be expended in the servite, is 
about as just as to claim that the customsrevenue and the internal 
revenue because of receipts beyond expenditures should likewise be 
administered with extravagance. 

We have not secured the reducticns we sought, and which we be- 
lieved to be proper, but we have at least accomplished enough to re- 
ward us for the effort. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Appropriations last year, Kornaat Department estimates for 
ear ending June 30, 1877, $20,836,307; amount recommended by 
ouse Committee on Appropriations, $13,009,807.61; amount passed 
the House, $12,998,815.61; Senate committee recommended, $16,600,858 ; 
Senate passed, $16,635,338; the law as finally enacted, $15,373,960, 
The great struggle of the session took place on this bill. I have 


already spoken of our plan of reduction, both as to the force and the 
salary of Government employés. The House songht to reduce both, 
while the Senate, with equal tenacity, resisted reduction cither of 
force or salary. The result of the controversy is that while we rec- 
ommended twelve hundred and twelve reduction of clerks and em- 
ployés, they have yielded but seven hundred and sixty-five, who are 
to go ont of office on the 10th day of October. We agreed to make 
this reduction ual, one-third on the 10th of September, one-third 
on the 10th of October, and one-third on the 10th of November; but 
the Secretary of Treasury requested we should change it in the man- 
ner in which it has been finally to, to wit, that the entire re- 
duction shall take place on the 10th of October. 

The House incorporated in this bill a clanse repealing the increase 
of the salary of the President from $25,000 to $50,000 a year, provid- 
ing that on and after the 4th y of March, 1877, the salary of the 
President of the United States should be $25,000 per annum. The 
House saw nothing wrong in this, since both Houses of Congress at 
this session had passed a bill on the same subject to the same effect. 
The bill originated in the Senate and was returned to that body 
vetoed by the President. This salary was doubled when the salaries 
of Senators and Representatives were increased, and it was equally 
condemned by the people. The salaries of Senators and Representa- 
tives were restored 10 $5,000, but the Constitution intervened to pre- 
vent any reduction of the President’s salary from $50,000 a year dur- 
ing his term of office. Therefore it was that, in obedience to the will 
of the people, we provided for the restoration of the salary of the 
President to $25,000, beginning with the iration of the present 
5 term. The Senate struck this clause out of the House 

ill, and the House conferees, unwilling to yield on this point, re- 
ferred the subject to the two Houses. e Senate still adhered, and 
finally the House was compelled to yield. 

This increase of the President’s salary was originally made upon 
an 1 beep bill which the President signed without demur, 
and the House saw a fitness therefore that the repeal of the obnox- 
ious increase which the people so unmistakably condemned should be 
passed in a bill of a like character. When salaries are increased upon 
appropriation bills, there is no hesitation, no impropriety, no injus- 
tice, but everything is right and just and lawful; but when an effort 
is made to decrease salaries, and lighten the burden upon the tax-pay- 
ers, then it is all wrong, and to be fought to the last extremity, I 
have the sincere conviction that the people will see this matter in its 
true light, and if we have gained nothing else in our retrenchment 
efforts we have made a great step in advance in favor of economical 
reste pau when we have attracted public attention to these cry- 
ing ev 

The next point of difference was as to the compensation of Senators 
and Representatives. The House applied the general rule of 10 percent. 
reduction, because it seemed only fair when starting out to reduce all 
other salaries we should first begin withourown. The Senate refused 
to yield, and the House conferees were equally firm, and the question 
finally was remitted to the House, and the decision was similar to that 
in the case of the President’s salary. 

It was on the part of the Senate that when the salary was 
reduced to $5,000 the franking 8 been abolished, and 
therefore the charge upon Senators and Representatives for postage 
was about equal to the pro 10 per cent. decrease. This at the 
time seemed arope to take into consideration ; but since the House 
was compelled to yield the Senate has restored the franking privilege 
so far as that body could. This action on their part certainly will 
not escape criticism. 

The Senate refused to reduce in any respect the salaries of the 
higher departmental and bureau officers. They were willing to re- 
duce the intermediate salaries—that is, of those between the higher 
positions and the three classes of clerks receiving $1,400, $1,600, and 
$1,800 por annum—and on those changed only consented to a reduc- 
tion of 5 per cent., so that these intermediate salaries are the only 
ones which have been reduced in the Departments, under the opera- 
tion of the bill as it was enacted into law. = 

Another effort in favor of reduction of expenditures was made by 
the House in reference to the employés and attachés of the two 
Houses. These expenses have gradually grown to very large sums, 
and are altogether 5 to what is fairly required by the 
needs of the service. Last year the Senate expenditures were 
$282,276.80. The House recommended a reduction to $170,840, The 
Senate committee increased this to $245,648. The bill as passed 
appropriates $273,520.80. The House expenditures last year were 

378,975.70. The House committee recommended a uction to 
5,948, which the Senate increased to $345,511.20. The bill as passed 
appropriates $312,028, The Senate claimed the ri ht, which has been 
heretofore conceded, to have the exclusive control of the number and ~ 
pay of their employés. The reduction therefore in the expenses of 
the Senate between this and last year is only a little over 88,000, 
while the House have reduced their expenses 867,000. The House 
were compelled to raise their expenses somewhat from the original 
recommendation because of the great disparity which the Senate in- 
sisted upon in favor of the salaries of their employés. 

As an illustration of how the number and salaries in the Senate and 
House have increased in a few years, I herewith submit a statement, 
5 reported from the Commits on Appropriations of the 

ouse: 
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Comparative exhibit showing relative force and compensation of the two 


Comparative exhibit cate relative force and compensation of the two 
Houses of Congress—Continued. 


‘ouses of Congress. 


Estimates for 1876-'77. | Appropriations for 1865. 


Officers and employés, Senate. Salaries. 


Offeers and ee, House Salaries. 
Continued 
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Seven clerks, at $2,220 cach g. 
Clerk of gee records... Ý 
a 755 aa 100 each... > 

rot stationery 
eee keeper of stationery..... 
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Chaplain of the House of Repre- A PEE PATS 
sentatives. 


8 00 each. 8 400 00 4 e 
Superinten D gs byy apin o decessue 1, 800 00 
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haplai: 900 00 Superintendent and assistant of | 4,320 ᷣUUUPUPRl̃õ ꝝ̊ ene 
Secre to the Vice-President... 2,102 40 60 
Clerk to mitteeon Finance ....| 2,220 00 1, 850 00 | Document file cler: 1. 800 0 UU 
Clerk to Committee on Claims 2. 220 00 3, 504 00 
Clerk to Committee on Appropria-} 2 220 000 —— gt 
. jar te P Poe ave P . . dak.) 1,740 00 
Clerk to Committee on Commerce, 2, 220 ³ſ 
1874. Twelve messengers, during session 7,500 00 
Clerk to Committee on the Judici- of Congress, (seven months,) at 
, 1875. $1,440 each per annum. 
92 — 3 ——u— —ß 2 2 . 4. . | Fifteen laborers, at $720 each...... 7, 200 00 
race e at the rato of wudecwsensccouaseuctever|tuccuceee Seven laborers, during session of 4,800 00 
$100 per month during session of Congress, (seven months,) at $720 
Congress. each per annum. at $1,200each peran- 
= trout ap a eae Doorkeeper.. a 2, 000 00 num. 
t doorkee per 502 00 1,700 00 | Two laborers, one at $820 and one For fuel, lights, pay of | 12,000 00 
Acting assistant keeper....... SS e at 8917.50. firemen,’ 
POGUE asi aonb usurae bisaa ---| 1,750 00 and laborers, re- 
Assistant postmaster............. 1,440 00 
Two at $1,200 each.. 1, 800 00 | One woman for attending in ladies’ | 600 0 . 42 . ꝗ 
Superintendent of document-room . 1,500 00 | retiring-room. 
Two ts t-room, 2, 400 00 
e . e e e eee 
Superintendent of folding-room.. 1. 500 00 
3. 000 00 


One other valuable result accomplished is the enactment of a clause 
in the direction of civil-service reform, prohibiting all officers or em- 


Laborer in charge of private pas- 864 000 5 pore of the Government not appointed by the ident and con- 

sage. ; ed 1 tip Senate from requiring or requesting, giving to or re- 

eee eg, a a a OE an pore ab ety ay ret ceiving from, any other officer or employé of the same, or other n, 

„ ee eer odka directly or indirectly, any money, property, or other thing of value 

Four assistant engineers, at $1,440 Assistant for tical iad pnp ; and any such officer or emplo, doing so 

each shall be dism at once from the service of the United States, and 

e aA E fee D. Ee also be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 

5 15 fined in a sum of not more than 8500. 

I now a pe in tabular form a comparative recapitulation, from 

Total... ...... . . . . . 146,068 €O | Total which it will be seen that between the ee of this year and 
Officers and employés House of Rep- last year we have made a reduction within a fraction of $30,000,000. 

resentatives. Mr. SPRINGER. I have made an estimate of the amount of mon 
to each congressional district, and find that it would be $102,505.05, 


Clerk of the House. .. . . . . . $4,320 00 And I have also estimated the amount which this would save an- 
pyre woe, lta ae CONDE : nually to the State of Illinois, the State which I have the honor in 
Chief clerk and journal clark, art to represent, and I find it would be $1,948,557.35, and my friend 

$3,600 each. ae New 857 eats or 5 that 5 8 to an ind 
nual saving of $3,384,336.45 to the State of New York. Every e- 
wal danke a t 8 i d Aa eireas EERE C — — computation for his own State. This is a im. 

each. portant result, and when brought home to the people of each district 


Four assistant clerks, at $2,592 each they will not fail to appreciate the fact. By the action of this House, 
8 through the efficient services of the Committee on Appropriations, an 
Eight ptian rajin E a including y annual burden of $102,555.65 has been lifted from the shoulders of 

forarian and assistant librarian, the tax-payers of each oro ape om district. 

at $2,160 cach. Mr. F ER. Is that reduction on the estimates? 
Four assistant clerks, at Fl. 800 each| 7,200 00 . ...... . Mr. SPRINGER. That is the amount of reduction for each con- 
Chief messenger in office of Clerk of ional district. 

the House, at $5.76 per day. each gressio z 

rintendent of Mr. RANDALL. The amount is $102,555.65. 
of Clerk of the House. ; Mr. FOSTER. On the estimates or appropriations? 
may eying Bre srry Sone sees, Mr. SPRINGER. On the appropriations actually made. 

2922 tc “Mr. FOSTER. As against the estimates or appropriations? 
Three assistant engineers, at $1, TINT | Mr. RANDALL. I cannot yield further. 

each. The re-appropriations in Army and sundry civil bills are added in 
ib —— at adira 8 s our 
kari Shon carpenter As iliac Early in the session, under provocation in debate, but after careful 
Messenger to Committee of Ways 1,314 00 |................. 3 examination and close study, I stated it as my belief that the expend- 

itures of the Government could be reduced from $30,000,000 to $40,- 


and Means. 
Clerk to Committee om Appropria- 000,000 without being prejudical in any d to an efficient admin- 


3 to Committee on Appro-| 1,314 00 00 . 4 . istration of all governmental functions. At the time this was con- 
ee. 5 sidered to be an e ration. Events, however, have d. 

core z on —— 60 00 |. the correctness of the statement. And I regret to say that in our 
Clerk to Committee Pes bath Bi eon EA ETNA eee oe struggle with the Senate we have been apes to yield to that 
Clerk at Speaker's table, at $5. 8 body to the extent of $10,500,000 from the reduction proposed by the 


per day. House committee. In another year, we hope aml believe, the Senate, 
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I here assert that, with a Chief Magistrate acting in harmony with 
the p of the present House, a further reduction can ily be 
made o $10,000,000, bringing with it no difficulties in the adminis- 
tration of the Government. 

These facts and figures, Mr. Speaker, k for themselves, and 
need no elaboration at my hands. Upon the result which they dem- 
onstrate we rest our claim of having 5 and faithfully dis- 
charged our duty to the people in the way which they required when 
they sent us here. We have not reduced expenditures as much as 
they expected; but that we have not done so is no fault of ours, 
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by the verdict of the people, will concur with us in that regard. And 
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One moré suggestion and I will close. I believe the real, natural, 
safe, and permanent way to the resumption of specie payments is in 
the reduction of the expenditures of the Government to what is needed 
by an economical administration. Human foresight, in my judgment, 
cannot fix the exact hour or day when it shall take place, But, the 
truth is self-evident, if we save $20,000,000 or $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 
a year, we not only provide the means for a speedy resumption by the 
establishment of a rigid economy and just expenditure, but we estab- 
lish that confidence which must inevitably precede the desired result. 
[Loud applause. ] 

The following are the tables referred to: 


COMPARATIVE RECAPITULATION. 
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Statement showing in brief synopsis instances of independent legislation 
upon Sporain: laws duriny the last ten years, referred to by dateand 
title of law. 

1866. 
LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL. 

1. Directing the manner of disbursement of the unexpended balance of ;000. 
— 555 nate by act of March, 1865, for compensation of temporary shake tne tr 
additional compensation to clerks in the Treasury Department. 

2. Fixes the number and pay of force in the office of the assistant treasurer in 


3. Authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to remove the whole or any portion 
of the machinery at the branch mints at New Orleans, Charlotte, and Dahlonega to 
such other branch mints as may require the same, or to discontinue the said mints 
and dispose of the property belonging thereto. 

4. Sections 2 and 3 increase the salary of the Treasurer of the United States to 
$6,500, and that of the Commissioner of Public ergy &c., to $2,500. 

5. Section 4 increases and re-organizes the force in the executive offices, author- 
izing as follows: Private Sceretary, $3,500; assistant secretary, $2,500; short-hand 
writer, $2,500; clerk of ons, $2,000; three clerks of fourth class and a steward, 
at $2,000, the latter to have the custody of all the ~~ property in the Presi- 
dent's House, and give a bond in such sum as the tary of the Interior may 
deem sufficient. 

6. Section 6 increases the pay of female clerks and counters from $720 to $900. 

7. Section 7 continues in force the provisions of r pear act appropriating, 
for the year ending June 30, 1865, 20 per cent. addi to the pay of certain em- 


joyés. 
2 Section 8 authorizes the Secre of the Navy to appoint in the different Bu- 
reaus of hi t forty three clerks of various classes. 

9. Section 9 provides for a continuance of increased compensation of inspectors of 
customs in certain ports, in conformity to act of April 29, 1864. 

10. Section 10 9 the manner of adjustment of aceounts ef Stewart 
Gryn Ee by the authority of the legislative act providing for the year end- 
une 30, 

1. Section 12 provides for payment of the p informers’ moieties, &., in 
cases where moneys accruing to fhe 1 United States from fines, &c., have been erro- 
neously received and covered in the Treasury before said payment. 


ARMY. 


1. Section 4 provides for manner of obtaining — for the Quartermaster's 
banana and conditionally prescribes amen ‘or articles of Ameri 


can man- 
3 on the c 
2. Section 5 repeals section 17 of the act of July 17, 1862, and a resolution of 
tof command of troops and pay and emolu- 
cers, and provides that no officer in the military or naval serv- 
ice in time of peace shall be Siam issed except in pursuance of sentence of court- 
martial or in commutation thereof. 

3. Section 3 that tho Su tendent and officers of the Military Acad- 
emy may be ted and detailed any arm of the service, and its charge and 
renege ge shall Se anes the War Department, under such officers as the Secre- 

Var may assign. 

7 Section 7 provides for extra pay for soldiers employed as artificers or laborers 
in constant labor of not less than ten days, &c. 

8 increases of officers traveling under orders to ten cents per 


NAVY. 
1. Direo eee in connection of purchase of Seavey's Isl- 


and. 
2. Section 2 amends act of May 21, 1864, apprepriating bounties for destruction 


of enemy's 


3. 23100. priations made by this act 
shall be made in violation of the ack of July & 1868 to prescribe an oath of office. 


1876. 
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4. Section 4 repeals the act prohibiting allowance to officers in the service for 
a of quarters, &c., and all acts or parts of acts authorizing the appointment of 

avy agents. 

5. Section 5 provides that the Secretary of the Navy may direct the time of ex- 
amination of candidates for admission to the Naval Academy. 

6. Section 6 abolishes office of assistant in Bureau of Ordnance. 

7. Section 7 prohibits vacancy in the e of professor of mathematics. 

8. Section 8 revives the act of August 31, 1852, for surveys and reconnaissances 
of such parts of Behring’s Straits, North Pacific Ocean, as are frequented by Ameri- 
can ships, and directs the Secretary of the Navy to recommence surveys, <c., and 
continue in the Pacific Ocean, and to use officers, bey sg ep 

9. Section 9 authorizes transfer of appropriations for the pay of the Navy to the 
uses of the contingent fund. 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC. 

1. Section 2 provides for the appointment of a Second Assistant Secretary of 
State and an examiner of claims. 

2. Section 3 provides as to the accounting for and disposition of fees collected by 
certain consuls and commercial ts. 

3. Section 4 provides that the of an envoy extraordinary shall be only that 
of a minister resident, except when appointed to a post where the United § are 
now represented by an envoy extraordinary. 


RIVER AND HARBOR. 


1. Sections 2 and 3 instruct Secre! of War as to application of a] riations, 
as to making contracts, manner 9 reports is Con 2 10 


disbursing officers, and forbidding the latter to receive commissions, they being 
3 > officers,) and places the appropriations at the disposal of the Secre- 
y ar. 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 
1. Section 2 prohibits persons who have served in the military or naval service 
in the Confederate States from receiving an appointment as cadet in the Military 
or Naval Academy. 


POST-OFFICE. 
1. Section 3 authorizes the Postmaster-General to 2 sailing: vessels for the 
transportation of the mails between the United States any foreign port, to fa- 


cili the service. 

2. Section 4 1 8 the Postmaster · General to 25 his estimates annually to 
the Secretary of the Treasury prior to the 1st day of November. 

3. Section 6 provides for manner of adve: notices and proposals for con- 
tracts for all the Executive Departments req by law to be published in the 
city of Washington, and the amount of charge to be paid for such. 


INDIAN. 


1. Section 2 probibits funds belon to any Indian tribes under treaty relations 
to be applied in any manner not au by such treaty, &o. 
2. Section 3 pro for payment, and the manner thereof, of $500,000 for sup- 
lies for the destitute Indians of the southern superintendency, and authorizes the 
Com ptroller of the Treasury to take testimony as to amount due certain contract- 
ors 1 5 principles of equity. 
3. Section 4 provides who and under what conditions may be Indian traders. 


SUNDRY CIVIL, 

1. Section 2 partially organizes the independent treasury; also prescribes the 
manner and 3 under which payment of the ln (act ot 
Feb 24, 1864) may be made. 

2. Section 3 repeals so much of act of April 7, 1868, as provides for compensation 
of revenue agent at New York. 

3. Section 4 supplies deficiency for the mail service, to the amount of $925,000, 
out of the revenues of the Post-Oflice Department for the year ending Juno 30, 


1866. 

4. Section 5 increases pay of certain watchmen to 8000 per annum. 

5. Section 6 increases pay of Metropolitan police force $20 per month, and pre- 
scribes the manner of providing such increase. 

6. Section 7 authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to dispose of the property 
saved from the rebel steamer Florida, and to distribute the proceeds as other prige- 


money. 

7. Scotion 8 gives midshipmen and acting midshipmen one ration, or comutation 
therefor. An increase. A 
Pei Section 9 repeals so much of act appropriating salary for minister resident in 

reece. 

9. Section 10 provides for traveling expenses of First Michigan Cavalry in the 
ork 1866, and subsistence at the time of muster out from the service of the United 

tates. 

10. Section 11 extends provisions of the act of Juno 22, 1860, to carry into effect 
treaties between the United States and China, Japan, and other countries. 

11. Sections 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 provide for payment of bounties to soldiers who 
enlisted after the 19th of April, 1861, and after tho 14th of April, 1861, or their 
widows, minor children, or parents, the manner of payment, and provide conditions 
of circumstance under which paid, and prescribe the duty of Paymaster-General 
in tho recep examination, settlement, and payment of said bounty to said sol- 
diers, or to their widows or 

12, Section 17 increases compensation of Senators, Ropresentatives, and Dele- 
gates in Congress to $5,000, and fixes mileage at twenty cents per mile, and that of 
the Speaker of the House at $3,000 per year. 

13. Section 18 increases the com of all employés of the Senate and 
House 20 per cent., to commence with the present Congress. 

14. Section 19 provides for board of officers, to be appointed 8 of War, 
to supervise the expenditure of $5,000 for the preservation of harbor of Prov- 
incetown, Massachusetts. 

DEFICIENCIES. 


1. Section 4 construes the meaning of the fourth section of the act of March 3, 
1865, and authorizes the disbursement of certain money through certain agents 


referred to in said section. 
2. Section 7 directs Secretary of War to report estimates for the erection of suit- 
for the War D 


able fire-proof buildin epartment. 
3. Section 8 amends the fourth section of the act of March 3, 1849, being an act 
to provide for the payment of horses and other property lost in the ce of the 
ted States,“ by striking out all after the clause and substituting, “that 
the said [Third] Auditor in all cases t his stment, with all the 


1867. 
LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL. 
1. Section 2 declares the — the proviso contained in the third section of 
act July 2, 1864, to embrace all suits tow! the United States shall be a party in 
the Court of Claims. 
2. Section 3 authorizes the Secretary of War to direct a logical and topo- 
23 8 of the Territory between the Rocky tains and the 
erra Ne 5 


ARMY. 


1. Proviso in reference to the ownership, payment for keeping in repair, and 
manner of using the Rock Island bridge. ° 

2. Section 2 requires the headquarters of the General of the Army of the United 
States to be at the city of Washington, and all orders and instructions relating to 
military operations issued by the President or Secretary of War shall be issued 
through the General of tbe Army, and, in case of his inability, through the next 
in rank. The General of the Army shall not be removed, su or relieved 
from command or assigned to duty elsewhere than at said uarters, except at 
his own request, without the previous approval of the Senate, 

3. Section 3 ——— the joint resolution relative to the appointments to the Mili- 
tary Academy of June 16, 1866. 

4. Section 5 prohibits whipping or maiming as a punishment by any pretended 
civil or military authority lately in rebellion until the civil government of such 
State shall have been restored and recognized.” 

5. Section 6 disbands all militia forces now organized in certain rebel States, 
and forbids furthgs organization, arming, or calling into the service of the same. 


NAVY, 


1. Section 2. Secretary of the Navy authorized to negotiate with the city of 
Brooklyn for an exchange of lands in Wallabout Bay. 

2. Section 3 prohibits Government officers or employés in navy-yards from re- 
questing of workingmen money for political purposes, and forbids removal on ac- 
count of political opinion. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


1. Section 2 revives previous unexpended appropriation, provides for the manner 
of its expenditure, and that the Michigan City Harbor Company shall contribute 
$100,000 for the same purpose, to wit, a harbor at that place, and provides for the 
manner in which contracts shall be made and the work shall be done, &c. 


2. Section 3 instructs oranges pod War as to manner of invi roposals for 
work, any material or labor, an fe innri toon ta kad eee. ai 
INDIAN, 


Sections 2, 3, and 4 provide for the manner of paying moneys or annuities to In- 
dian tribes; as to the duty of the Indian Bureau to 2 —— tabular statement at 


commencement of ber session, showing in detail expenditare, and to 
whom paid, and for what objects, and provide for vacancies in particular cases of 
Indian subagents. $ 


BUNDRY CIVIL. 


1. Section 2 abolishes office of Commissioner of Public Buildings, and devolves 
the duties upon the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, including all 
the public works of the Government in the District of Columbia not otherwise 
provided for by law, and places appointment of Capitol police under the ve 


ts-at-Arms. 

2. Sections 3 and 4 authorize Light-House Board to use unexpended balances of 
appropriations for the Pacific coast for similar works upon the same coast, and to 
purchase necessary lands in certain cases and under certain conditions, and forbids 
. of lights whose compensation as collectors of — ex- 


ceeds annum from receiving compensation as dis 
Section 5 fixes salary of general I. pine and assistant appraisers. 
3. Section 6 ts relief to clerk of pardons, State Department. 


4. Section 7 ta Clerk of House of tatives to select newspapers in 
=~ — 85 ten rebel States in which laws, &c., shall be published, and the manner 
and rates. 

5. Section 8 authorizes Secretary of Treasury to sell at public auction certain 
buildings and goaa belonging to the United States. 

6. Section 9 the Secretary of the Interior to examine condition of publio 
ye New Mexico and report, 


Co. 
T. 10 directs as to advertisements, &c., to be printed in newspapers in the 

District of Columbia, and as to other printing. 
. Sectio: Secretary 


8. m 12 directs of War 5 the pay of clerks in Springfield 


armory, : 

Ske. 13 That the laws relating to the Army, Navy, militia, and the Marine 
Corps be published in the Army and Navy Journal at such rates as are fixed by the 
Secretary of State. 


1. Section 2 transfers unexpen 
of Nebraska for a geological survey of said Territo 

2. Sections 3 and 4 fix tax on gaugeable good 
for export, aoe De EREE e eee 1, 1867. 

3. Section 5 construes portion of act of April 2, 1366, to authorize and require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay certain contractors. 

4. Sections 7, 8, 9, fix salaries of certain surveyors, clerks, and judges. 
5. Section 11 gives notice of annulment of contract for publication of debates in 


Congress, 
6. Section 12 authorizes Secretary of Interior to appoint in the Pension Office 
eighty clerks for two years. 


1868. 
LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL, 


1 Re ratata paralysis OMen Fores UENDA Dapertnent ot Soule, sa ep 


the act of i 

2. es 42 of Revenue Chief of Bureau of Statistics. 

3. Section 2 extends provisions of section 10 of sundry civil law of 1867, concern- 
ing ropota for contracts for printing for all the Executive Departments, and 
printing the laws and treaties, providing place, number of newspapers in which, 
and time of advertisements. 


4. Section 3 re the act authorizing the publication of debates in Congress, 
and directs the Joint Committee on Printing to invite proposals for the same. 
5. Section 4 directs the manner of ad ts, Ko., in the District of Colum- 


bi . ary and Virginia. 
50 55 on 5 fixes the pay of each night-watchman in the Treasury Department at 
ear. = 
7. Becton 6 excludes statuary, &c., property of private individuals, from the 
tol building. 


Capi 
NAVY BILL, 


1, Section 2 establishes number of enlisted persons in the Navy at 8,500. 

2. Section 3 covers in unexpended appropriations existing on the Ist of July next. 

3. Section 4 directs Secretary of to state in his next Book of Estimates 
balances of 5 made prior to present session of Congress for each 
branch of the public service and unexpended on the Ist day of July next, stating 
e 1 necessary to execute contracts and pay expenses properly chargeable 

8 ces. 


1. Section 7 covers in the 
quiring hereafter 


SUNDRY CIVIL BILL, 


5 Section z a 
and making 
just rates. 
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4. Section 10 prevista for — 7.5 to Maine and Massachusetts under the fourth 


article of treaty of Washington, 9th of August, 1842. 
‘ DEFICIENCY. 
y for services of the First ent of the Colorado aoe Militia. 
E Bookie beta ginal pectin of Washington for improving the property of 
the General ent, and repealing certain acts. 
3. Section 3 makes it a misdemeanor for any officer of the Government to con- 


tract for the ered bu or furnishing of any public building, or improvement 


4. Section 2 lowe app 1 g for the solicitor, assistant solicitor, and 
deputy solicitor of the Court of Claims, en of the Assistant Attorney. for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1869, and appropriates for two Assistant Attorneys- 
General, one and two clerks of class four, for said year. 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC, 
1. Section 2 forbids pay to diplomatic or consular officers while absent beyond 


the term of 5 any one 
ee provides Tos for verification of invoices. penalty ori illegal charges, 
„and conditionally abolishes tonnage or clearance fees. 
Section 4 provides for inspection of consular offices. 
4. Section 5 provides azainst willful neglect of consular officers to render ac- 
EARI, 
5. Section 6 prova Joes the consuls-general, respectively, shall hold but one 
office, limits aE eee nery, &. 
„ 8 at Bangkok, in Siam, at $3,000, and reduces 


INDIAN BILL FOR 1868. 


1. Section 2 bes the mode of delive 
. — den en ot cack E F 


and Chickasaw claim and report next session. 
3. Section 6 restores the Mendocino reservation to the publio lands, provides for 
its survey and sale, &. 


1869, 
ARMY BILL. 
F blished the results of 
hs exploration of the fort APA egy A 
2. Sections 2 to 7, both inel: Partial reduction of the Army. 
NAVY BILL. 


1. Section 2. Thirty-three and one-third cent. a day additional to ordinary 
1 Seotion§ ed as firemen or coal-hea vio pg 


DEFICIENCIES, 
Re-organization of the labor force having in charge and general the build- 
eee vy the Temes eee : i 
1870. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL, 


hel buco legislation rohibi apia amnesty of any claimant in the 
cous of Claims from — ary S establish his stan and order- 
ing the dismissal of — 755 where judgment shall have been ren Court of 


C on otber tiay rama hes therein required, and — forth what is 
conclusive evidence of a ja 
2. Requiring the p: etors of paternal revenue bonded warehouses to pay to 
the collector salaries, &., of storekee or officers in re and directing 
the Commissioner and accounting 0 cers of the Treasu Ke steps to carry 
law into effect, and authorizing the President in his on 281 
Territories into convenient districts. 
3. Section 2 makes female clerks ble to any of the e known to the law. 
4. — sor oss annual com of messengers, assistant messengers, labor- 
and wate 
re Section 4 repeals all 3 or resolutions granting extra compensation; repeals 
various sections of various 
6. 9 61171; —— VALAS of 
? ction 7 7 prohibits expenditures for any fiscal year in excess of appropriations 


therefor, or any contract in excess of the same. 
8. Section 9 provides for the Polaris 3 


ARMY BILL. 
1. Sections 2 to 25, inclusive, re-organization of the Army. 

NAVY BILL. 
1. islation on the Corliss Steam-Engine Company, to prevent payment. 
2 . of the Navy. Pan 


INDIAN BILL, 


1. Section 2 provides how annuities may be expended. 

2 Section 3 instructs the of the Interior to encourage able-bedied In 
dians in the habits of industry and peace, and continues the peace commissioners as 
long as ae ere shall last; makes it their duty to supervise all expendi- 
tures and ins) goods, 

3. Section 4 guards a of Indian appropriations. 

4 Section 5 repeals provisions for paying money to minor children of Pottawato- 


‘aus. 

5. Section 6, to dicontinue one or more Indian su tendencies. 
6. Bonton 28 3 Se oh eee dians. 

7. Section 8 as to proceeds of same. 

8. Sections 9 and 10, as to certain Winne 


10. Section 12, removal of Great and Little Osage Indians to permanent home in 
the Indian Territory; sale of their present diminis reservation ; payments in 
consideration of its relinquishment and for stock, utensils, 
11. Additional section against making treaty with tribes. 


CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC. 


RS car 2 authorizes the President to have accounts of consular officers exam- 
RIVER AND HARBOR. 
1. Section 5, 5 of War to detail three engineers to examine all bridges 
across the Ohio 
SUNDRY CIVIL. 


1. Provisions affecting support of students in Columbian Institution for the Deaf. 


and Dumb. 
2. Forbidding ad Ko., of the Executive Departments being pub- 


vertisements, 
lished without 5 — —— —— the head of the Department. 
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Audusr 14, 


3. Section 3 makes provision as to Light-House Board as to revenue-outters on 
the northern and northwestern lakes, repealing the law directing them to be laid 
up, and pay ye the sale of two of them. 

. Sections 6 authorize canal commission in the city of Washington, and 

pro rovide for the re-imbursement of the cost of the same by taxes, &o., ani author- 

certificates of indebtedness to pay amount due by the corporation of Washing- 
ton, due up to the 6th day of June, 1 

5. Section 13 permits the extension of the Junction and Breakwater Railroad 
over the iron pier at or near Lewes, Delaware, 


1871. 
LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL, 
Aier A the law in regard to furnishing extra documents by the Government 


2. M the co in to pu or treaties in ne 
3. — — e ee salaries ap 2 and eee 
reies A eie jud it judges jas ‘the United States, aud prescribing duty of the latter in regard 
ARMY, 


1. Section 2 directs Presidentof the United States to appoint three commissioners 
of claims to examine, &c., and report upon the justice, &c., of claims of citizens 
fy remained loyal during the war. 

2. Sections 3, 4, 5, and 6 provide for the manner, &c., and makes an indefinite 


ap ation 
7 and operate a ph line from 
Yankton to = Randall, and thence to Parga Sully; provides for cost, rate per 
mile, for transmision of news, &o. 

4. Section 8 8 an indefinite ap; propriation for the sam: 

5. Section 9 directs Secretary of j paa to eee certain Pa Pacific Railroad Com- 
pentes one-half of the compensation due them for services rendered or to be ren- 


NAVY BILL. 


1. Section 2 authorizes the Secre of Navy to build a floating iron dock, at a 
cost of not more than one million, and prescribes the method of receiving bids and 
that they be peat phe toa board of at least cap saree a majority of whom s 
constructors and engineers, and provides for faithful performance of contract. 
42 Section oh ong for manner of making contracts for the Navy for supplies 

stations, 

3. Lee pregib pues d Pe Shige tring flor inet po 
f... creel es is reduced to 


> legal number, allowing one y eonditionsll 
3 X reorganizes the Medical Co Goon active enlisted men in the Navy. 
7 85 Pern rganizes the Brig’ Corps, Cane enlisted men in the Navy. 
on reorganisation of Engineer Oo 
e 11. 12 de for the e eee the Navy, speciall 
as to 5 11,13 provido for the ro Pt omen staff and line. ny of 
INDIAN BILL. 
3 Provi as to right of certain mixed-blood 
Stan Neb rig yyment shall be made for Bae gt supplies furnished In- 
vel 50 per cent. 


diane, or raritne- Theran or fer buildings or machin 
of the amount due, until the 8 will h: have been ery beyond 5 to tho executivo 


committee of the commissioners appointed by the President under provision of the 
fourth so pany ia aua ee „ 1869 
3. Section 3 prescribes the manner of making contracts with the Indians, 


POST-OFFICE BILL. 
a Section 4 requires bidders on certain mail-routes to send certified check with 
2. . building of the bridge over the Ohio River, from Cin - 
cinnati to Newport, until certain requirements shall have been complied with. 
SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


1. Section 7 directs the 3 fines, penalties, &c., heretofore incurred or 
that may hereafter be in curred under the act of Joran 1808, and the act of July 
1, 1870, shall be of under the ee tion of the pro- 

of fines, and forfeitures in rece ag ANE ws relating to the 
customs, &., 2, 1867. 
2 8 au proaste atapar A EAA eee 
census m: ls. 


arsha. 
3. Section 9 authorizes President to prescribe rules for the admission of persons 
into the civil service. 


DEFICIENCY. 
1, Limits publication of mail contracts to one newspaper. 
* Amends p pension laws. ‘i 
1872. 


LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL. 


Sections 2. 3, and 4, concerning printin; Ny hoses ber — barhyot of 
onal Printer, and the Tauber St congressional documents prin 
5 concerns praconds of old ma stores—to be cov- 


pts. 
Section 6 provides for the extension of the public grounds around the Capitol. 
Sections 7 8 9, 10, and 11, ditto, ditto, ditio ditto, 
Section 12 requires th e Washingt and Metropolitan Railway 
om 9 eee of Second Comptroller, 
on nereases es ni Register, Supervising 
Architect, and judges of Court of Claims. r 
ARMY BILL, 
1. Section 2 prohibits branding of soldiers, &. 
NAVY BILL. 


4 aa pameng hinsint 4 

a to 

84 aoa 893 for the manner of S a 9 
CONSULAR AND weng 


1. Repeal of previous law touching payment of two salaries to one officer in said 
saving. ; 
INDIAN BILL, 


1. 

12 

e eee 
4. 
5. on and 
6. 


by In 
and vide also forthe removal of the C. Indians 
Lake Len I pd — teh 8 
moval, and appoint certain com 
POST-OFFICE, 
1. Legislates upon the money-order system. 
2. Provides for additional monthly mails on Pacific route. 


1876. 


7 a 
3. Section 5 renders it unlawful for any person who shall hereafter be a ted 
an officer, &., in any of the ents to actas counsel, &c., for prosecuting any 
claim against the United States pending while he was said officer, &, within two 
years after he had ceased to be such. 
4. Section 6 legislates for mail service between San Francisco, China, and Japan. 


SUNDRY CIVIL, 


1. Législation as to enforcement act, &. 3 

2. Legislation as to continuance of appropriations, unexpended balances, &&. 

3. Legislating as to the conveyance of the real estate of the Columbian Institu- 
1 — for the Deaf and Dumb; also the same as to Columbia Hospital for Lying: in 

omen. 

4. Establishing grades of the streets and avenues in the vicinity of the Capitol. 

5, Discontinuing the Bareauof Freedmen, Re and Abandoned Lands. 

6, Transferring men's Hospital, District o eee of War. 

7. Instructions to Secretary of War and Postmaster-General concerning business 
between telegraph companies and Signal Service, and making neglect or refusal on 
part of such companies finable. 

8. Section 6, rorun for manner of settlement of ju ts by the Court of 
Claims or the Supreme Court, in cases of cotton captured, abandoned, orse 

9. Section 7, providing for adjustment of accounts of collector of port of Chicago 
in case of money destroyed by fire in that city October 9 and 10. ; 


DEFICIENCY. 


1. Section 2, directing accounting officers to pay laborers, workin and me- 
chanics employed between June 25, 1868, and the 19th day of May, 1869, without re- 
duction on account of hours of Ko. 

2 Section 3, constituting citizens born in the Territory of Oregon citizens of the 
United States in the same manner as if born elsewhere in the United States. 

3. Section 5, directing Secretary of Treasury to pay lawful owners of cotton seized 
unlawfully by the agents of the Government after the 30th day of June, 1865, the 
e ee, IBE SAN cee GOA e N providing for the 

manner thereo: 


1873. 
LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL BILL. 

1. Increase of salary of the President, Vice-President, justices of Supreme 
Court, Cabinet officers, Assistant Secretaries, Speaker of the House, Senators, 
Representatives and Delegates, and officers of the Senate and House. 

2, Fixing maximum ae of collectors ot internal revenue at $4,500. 

3. Prohibiting mem or officers of territorial slatures from receiving 
other pay than that provided by the laws of the U: States. 

4, Limiting printing for Territori bir at 
* 5. Limiting period of scasion to forty days. 

6. Section 2, directing Secretary of ury to withhold payment from certain 
eden N Levens lary of Supervising Architect, Solici 

y on ng sal 0 ng Commissioners, |- 
tors, Assistant rasane enr pel A and others. 
8. Section 4, directing Attorney-General to institute suit against the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad. 
ARMY BILL. 
1. As to old uniforms ; manner of disposal of such. 
2. National military cemeteries; head-stones for same. 
NAVY BILL. 
1. As to rank of engineer officers graduated at the Naval Academy. 
2. Section 2, as to prize cases. 
3. Section 3, as to retired officers. _ 
INDIAN BILL, 
1. Authorizing Secretary of Interior to sell trust bonds of the Pottawatomie In- 


dians, 
2. Prohibiting traders from selling arms in any district occupied by hostile In- 
ee 2, authorizing Secretary of Interior to sell trust bonds of the Ottawa 


dians. 
4. Section 3, suspending authority to sell bonds of Choctaw Indians, 
5. Section 4, setting apart from belonging to Cherokee Nation $100,000, 
6. Section 5, respecting sale of lands belon; to Kickapoo Indians of Kansas. 
7. Section 6, providing for Indian inspectors and their duties, and abolishing cer- 
tain superintendencies, 
8. Section 7, prescribing the manner of issue of supplies. 


POST-OFFICE BILL. 
Re Authorizing Postmaster-General to re- adj ist compensation for transportation 
of mails. 


SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


1. Authorizing sale of marine hospital at New Orleans, Louisiana. 
2. Section 1 amends laws relating to customs, commerce, and navigation, to ex- 
. 3 of Interior to purchase 687 and joining 
uthorizing . nterior nares and 688 
Capitol building aud sell old material. . adj 
3. Sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, providing for assistant treasurers at Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati, and other pertinent matter. 


1874. 
LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL BILL, 
1. Repeals so much of the act as makes the Public Printer’s election by Senate. 
2. Discontinues publication of laws in newspapers. y 
3. Section 2 enacts that officers of the United States courts shall reside perma- 
nently at the place of official * 

4 ose 7 restricting an = ome 8 1 

. ion ee neg national loan force and fixes pay. 

provisio balan Al 


6. Section 5, n respecting unexpended ces. 
ARMY BILL, ' 
1. Section 2, respecting balances of appropriations. = 
INDIAN BILL, 


1. Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, as to Indian management and disburse- 
nent of appropriations, making of contracts, &. 
POST-OFFICK BILL. 
1, Sections 4 to 13, both inclusive, revise postal laws. 
SUNDRY CIVIL BILL, 


1. Guarding and directing $1,300,000 for the District, and directing the commis- 
sonara 2 for the workingmen by retaining from the several contractors the 
sum due em. 


Ra Enacting as to the appropriations for charitable purposes, manner of payment, 
: z Declaring northern part of Woodlawn cemetery, New York, a national ceme- 
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4. Consi 


truing the second section of the Army appropriation bill of 1874. 
5. Legislation on public buildings. 
Seetion 3 directs Secre 


6. tary of Treasury to inquire as to amount due Choctaw 
Indiana. 


7. Section 4 amends sundry civil act of 1873 with respect to compensation of the 


census-takers of 1260. 
8. Section 6 to enable Secretary of War to out the provisions for relief of 


the sufferers by the overflow of the Mississippi River. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 
1. Section 3 authorizes the appointment of a board of engineers, for the survey of 


the mouth of the Mississippi River, by the President. 
1875. 
_ LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND JUDICIAL BILL. 
„ limiting and prescribing compensation. 


5. Section 2 re-organizes the national-loan rose es. 
6. Section 3, legislation upon the manner, matter, and time of submitting esti- 
mates. 


ARMY BILL. 


1. Changing mil to actual traveling expenses, excepting marshals, district 
attorneys, clerks of United States courts, and their deputies. k 
2 biting payments to railroad companies for transportation in cases of such 
by the aid of et grants, &o. 
preference in contracts to American 


ordnance stores to States and 


3. v 
4. Section 3, concerning issue of arms and 
Territories. 

INDIAN BILL. 


1. Repealing provisions of law which make ent of a 
ern Cheyennes and Arapahoes conditional non their remo 


removal of Indians 
. of Cherokee Indians in North Caro- 


4. Sections 2 to 14, both inclusive, as to manner of expenditure of Indian appro- 
priations, reservation regulations, &. 


POST-OFFICE BILL. 


1. Sections 4, 5, 6,7, concerning manner of keeping accounts, matters to go free 
mais, and loo to reductions of tures instruc! of 
1 king through 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


1. Sections 3 to 14, both inclusive, to construct jetties and auxiliary works to 
form channel between South Pass, Mississippi, and the Gulf of Mexico, 


SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


1. Secretary of War notifies Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad Company 
bap fors “sole major scary 
2. Chief Engineer of the Army to notify Washin; and Georgetown Railway 
y to remove 5 Rock Creek. 
‘orming commission to dispose of Philadelphia navy- yard. 
pte sang on of War detailing medical officer to report on the reported existance 
olera co. $ 
K Een a eee redistribution of the national-bank currency, as 


tions to North- 


Com 
3. 
4. 


per act of June 20, 187 
6. ion 4, authorizing President to appoint board to test iron and steel. 
7. Section 5, in exhibition. 
8. Section 6, section 25 of the Revised Statutes, prescribing time of 


Congress. 
clerks one month. 


12. Section 10, fixing maximum com: of surveyors of 

13. Section 11, au tary of Treasury manner of ob- 
taining bonds for the 3 

14. Section 12, FFFVCFCFCCCCCCC gener ein igpane ee 
of cost one copy of the volumes of specifications, &c., of patents to each of 
the Executive Departments. 

DEFICIENCY. 

1. Di certain action of the board of audit of the District of Columbia. 
Peal recone VVT stocks held in trust for 

e 


poo Indians. 

3. Section thorizing Postmaster-General to perform certain duties, 

4. Sections h. . 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, on various subjects, three last being on 
Indian matters. 

Mr. FOSTER obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask the gentleman to yield to me to submit a res- 
olution for reference, 

Mr. FOSTER. I yield to the gentleman. 


SCHOOL SYSTEM OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Mr. WILLIS, by unanimous consent, submitted the 2 reso- 
lution; which was referred to the Committee for the District of Colum- 
bia, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD : š 


Whereas it is the duty of Congress to ioe eB cage Sak i eee 
public schools of the District of Colnmbis as shall more effec: y 


cause of ular education; whereas ment changes in the rul manage- 
3 be avoided; and whereas it is alleged that such purposes are not at 
present su 


bserved: Therefore, 
Resolved, That the Committee for the District of Columbia be instructed to re- 
C the next session of Congress a bill for the permanent organ- 
tion of schools, and to prevent unnecessary changes before that time that 
the commissioners of the District be requested to take such measures as ey Hse 
n to prevent any changes being mado or carried into effect in the by-laws 
and of the schools, text-books, and teachers as the same were in force 
or employed at the close of the schools in June last until action shall have been 
taken by Congress on the report of said committee, except in case of resignations 
of teachers or organization of new schools or when the commissioners shall be con- 
vinced from personal knowledge that changes of teachers are imperatively re- 


quired. 

er, That said committee inquire whether the present buard of trust- 
ees is l y organized and constituted ; into the acts of said board; also into 
the expenditures, both as to character and amount, made or incurred in carrying 
the present school system into operation, and report thereupon. 
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INCREASE OF CAVALRY FORCE. 

Mr. BANNING. I ask unanimous consent to make a report of a 
bill from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred 
the e of the President in regard to recruiting additional men 
for the Indian service. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. I reserve points of order until I hear the bill 


read. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the bill, as follows: 
A bill to increase the efficiency of the cavalry force in the suppression of the Sioux 
Indian hostilities. ` 


Whereas war with the Sioux Indians now prevails; and whereas in the conduct 
cavalry regiments therein engaged 


be 
Be it enacted, Ge, That the President of the United Sraten bai and heis hereby, 
powered to increase the number of enlisted men to one red for each com- 


ties and as in his opinion may require the same: Provided, Thai 
twenty-five hundred enlisted men shall thus be added at any one time to 
authorized by the act approved July 24, 1876, making F for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877. 


Mr. COX, (interrupting the reading of the bill.) I object to that. 
Mr. RANDALL. i call for the regular order. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. RUSK. Irise toa nal matter. I ask leave of absence for 
the remainder of the session, on account of sickness in my family, 
There was no objection, and leave of absence was granted. 


ANDREW EVARTS. 


Mr. RUSK. I have charge of a bill for the present Speaker and 
had promised to call it up. It is to pension a soldier in his district. 
Before I leave I ask unanimous consent to take that bill from the 


Speaker’s table and put it upon its passage. 
Mr. COX. The eave from Wisconsin [Mr. Rusk] has got 
leave of absence during the rest of the session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. EDEN in the chair.) While the 
gentleman is present, he is entitled to make this request of the House. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. No. 897) granting a pension 
to Andrew Evarts was taken from the Speaker’s table and read a 
first and second time. 

The bill was read. It authorizes and directs the Secre of the 
Interior to place upon the 3 subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Andrew Evarts, private 
Company B, Fourth Ohio Volunteers, at the rate of $8 per month from 
and after the passage of this act. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. POPPLETON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re 
that the committee had examined and found traly enrolled bills and 
a joint resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker pro tem- 
signed the same: 
An act (H. R. No. 516) for the relief of Floyd C. Babcock ; 
An act (H. R. No, 2017) for the relief of Lizzie Irons, sister of Lieu- 
tenant Joseph F. Irons, late of the First United States Artillery ; 
An act (H. R. No. 2571) making appropriations for the executive, 
legislative, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year end- 
z une pos anil one a 29 75 p : 15 7 — aa 
oint resolution (S. No. roviding for nement of 
publication of the Say Ragutations, poras 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. SAYLER.) The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. e entitled to the floor. 
Mr. HUNTON. The gentleman from Ohio has agreed to yield to 


me. 
Mr. FOSTER. I would be glad, if in my power, to yield to all the 
gentlemen who have requests to make. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio cannot par- 
col out the floor. 
4 Mr. FOSTER. I am advised that if I yield further I will lose the 
oor. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman certainly will. 


APPROPRIATIONS—ECONOMY AND REFORM. 


Mr. FOSTER. Some reply is needed to the ingenions misstatements 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. RANDALL, I will be glad to hear the gentleman do so. 

Mr. FOSTER. Like the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I desire to 
go on without interruption. 

Mr. § er, my purpose in addressing the House at this time is to 
show what has been done by the House in the line of economy and 
reform. So much has been falsely claimed by the democratic side as 
to render a fair statement necessary. 

The minority of the Committee on Appropriations, supported by the 
minority of the House, entered upon t eir duties with the full deter- 
mination of aiding the majority in seg thle possible reduction 
and postponement in the expenditures. e fully and ap- 


preciated the demand of the country for economy, and were therefore 
prepared to join hands with any party in Congress to provide proper 
measures of economy that would not cripple the Government or cause 
friction in the workings of the Government machinery. 

While the people of the country have rightly demanded economy at 
the hands of their representatives, they do not ask nor will they lon 
permit the real functions of government to be impaired or weaken 
either at home or abroad. 

Since the culmination of expenditures in 1866 a steady, prudent, 
and entirely safe reduction in the expenses of the Government .year 
by year has been the policy of the republican party. The precedent 
thus set should have been maintained until the expenditures had 
reached their lowest possible limit. 

We were willing to admit that in the reduction of salaries and the 
number of employés an opposition House could be more thorough 
than one in accord with the Administration. We, therefore, recog- 
nizing this fact, determined to obtain all that might be possible from 
it. We believed that reductions and postponements might safely be 
made aggregating a sum of from tifteen to twenty millions of dollars. 
We now eye, after having thoroughly examined the subject, that 
reductions and postponements of expenditures for the present fiscal 
year could properly made to the full extent of $20,000,000 without 
seriously impairing the administration of the Government. We have 
not been able to agree in many instances with the bills as reported, 
sas have tried to indicate our objections by amendments in the 

ouse. 

For myself, I believe that the appropriations as proposed by the 
House would have, in many cases, caused serious embarrassment to the 
Government and that the appropriations as finally agreed upon will 
haveto be supplemented by increased appropriations when we meet 
next session. fact I am corroborated in this statement by the chair- 
man of the committee himself, who, in order to carry his point when 
all other arguments failed him, has repeatedly stated on this floor that 
if the amount of appropriations then pending was not suflicient we 
would be here next session when a further appropriation might be, 
made if it was found necessary. He has suggested to officers A e 
with the administration of the Government when refusing to a 7 8 
priate the sum they deemed absolutely necessary, that it would be 
made right next session. I make the prediction now that further ap- 
propriations aggregating millions of dollars will be made at the next 

on to defray expenses of the Government for the present 
fiscal year. : 
FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE TREASURY. 

No great financial embarrassment of the Government was or isim- 
pending to in any degree warrant the postponement and withholding 
of any needful or necessary appropriation. 

On the scale of expenditures of the past two years our revenues 
have been ample for the discharge of every liability of the Govern- 
ment, including the sinking fund, as the following letter from Assist- 
ant Secretary Conant fully discloses: ‘ 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, July 21, 1876. 

My Dran Sm: In compliance with your verbal request I have the honor to in- 

form you that— 
The amount required for the sinking fund for the fiscal endin, 
June 30, 1875, was . ng 88 „dba btb enn 00g 545 00 


During that ee 
from cash in the Treasury to the amount of 
In addition to which, under the 
31, 398, £20 00 
32, 293, 692 32 
18, 444, 050 00 
7, 062, 142 09 


DE O AE e BC ts Gr te DOIN 
-tender notes amounting to $5,999,296 were also retired dur- 


ing the year. 


These several items aggregate the sum oh 31, 505, 488 09 


It will be observed from the above statements that, during the fiscal year 1275, 
the redemption on the sinking-fond account was $302,265 in excess of the amount 
required, but that during the year 1876 they did not reach the amount neces- 
sary by the sum of $635,425.91. 

T will add that during the last fiscal 2 (1876) the cipal of the certificates 
of indebtedness of 1870, issued under the act of July, 1870, bearing interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent., amounting to $678,000, and were paid out of the cur- 
sos revenues of the pegan ne IË 7 wer votes Fes into ee asa 

per cent. payment o rincipal on public r sinking- 
pien mie: sinking fund during thp past two years would more than Tavs been pees 

Very truly yours, 


Hon. CHARLES Foster, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


Since the commencement of President Grant’s administration more 
than $500,000,000 of the public debt has been paid, thus more than 
doubling the requirements of the sinking fund. 

If a reduction of expenses to the amount of forty millions had ob- 
tained as proposed by our democratic friends, the surplus of revenue 
over expenditures would have been $73,000,000 for the current year. 

We have the authority of the present Secretary of the Treasury 
that the revenues for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, may be 
safely estimated as follows: 


CHAS. F. CONANT. 


1876. 
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existing law. They estimate that the river and harbor improvements 


000 | will cost fourteen and a half millions, and this, too, in obedience to 


000, 

A T 19, 000, 000 

PAE 55s sas EAEE ENEA A suas EN 291, 000, 000 

Expenditures for the year 1876 258, 000, 000 

„„ x IAE E FRAIER E SESA 33, 000, 000 

Add proposed reduction by the democratic House 40, 000, 000 
Surplus for year ending June 36, 1877, if reduction had been 

made ‘peal cag raap Man ndetiucdecudgcapwamesaddcsedesesscos 73, 000, 000 


I ask our democratic friends what they proposed to do with this 
large pe Was the purpose the creation of a fund to aid Goy- 
ernor Tilden to resume spo payments at an earlier date than 1879? 
I would like a reply to thi 
tap Larik HOLMAN. ] 

Was the purpose to aid the schemes referred to by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. SINGLETON] early in the session, such as the 
building of the Southern Pacific Railroad and the Mississippi levees 
or was it to pay the many hundreds of millions of claims, bills for 
which have been introduced by gentlemen from the Sonth, which 
would have been pressed but for the pendency of a presidential elec- 
tion? 

If for none of these reasons, what was the purpose! 

If you desired to relieve the people, why have you not proposed a 
reduction of taxation? 

Reduction of appropriations without a corresponding reduction of 
taxes will not be appreciated by the people. 

THE CREDIT DUE THE CHAIRMAN. i 

The chairman of the committee claims much credit for the industry 
he has shown in the preparation and passage of his bills. I concede 
to him great industry and faithfulness to the purpose he had in view. 
He has carried them through the House substantially as he has re- 

rted them. He has done this in spite of the known fact that but 

‘ew members of his own uen with him. He has encountered 
the opposition of more than one-half of his political associates from 
time to time to very many portions of these bills. Iaward him full 
eredit for his successful leadership, and trust in the future when he 
seeks higher honors from his party he may be better rewarded than 
in the past. à 

But, Mr. Speaker, how were the bills made up and why the untir- 

ing industry of the chairman ? 

fore the committee had fairly looked inside the Book of Estimates 
it was announced to the country by the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations that reductions would be made to the tune of 
$40,000,000. How did he know these reductions could be made? He 
did not know it then and he does not know it now. The energies of 
the gentleman were exerted in making good his announcement that 
the reductions would reach $40,000,000, and to this end his labors were 
directed. To make his word good he worked early and late. He was 
ever unmindful of what service was to be the sufferer, nor did he seem 
ever to care whether it was the soldier on land, the sailor at sea, or the 
skilled and unskilled mechanics and laborers who were to suffer. 


DEPRESSION OF BUSINESS. 

Times are hard, but Isometimes think much is added to the general 
feeling of depression in the country by the continual croakings which 
many of us are too apt to make, It is said that no one act of ours 
during the rebellion gave more hope to our friends at home and abroad 
and one that caused more consternation to our enemies than the com- 
1 of the Dome on our beautiful Capitol building. So now, a 

ittle more cou of this sort would encourage people to throw off 
the leth: of the times and to go forward with their aceustomed 
energy and enterprise. In times like these, When a whole people are 
suffering and depressed, a great government like ours should be as 
liberal in continuing necessary appropriations as the condition of the 
Treasury will permit. 


question from my soft-inoney friend from 


ESTIMATES. 

We have heard a great deal, Mr. Speaker, of the extravagance of this 
Administration in the matterof the estimates. Much ill-advised talk on 
this subject has been indulged in. This matter of estimates is greatly 
misunderstood. Gentlemen have stated that the estimates are the 
sums asked for by an pte e administration for the working of 
the Government machinery. The fact is, these estimates are made 
in obedience to and in conformity with law. 

Let me illustrate this matter. The estimates for the maintenance 
of the Navy are made by men belonging to no party. They are off- 
cers of the Navy. The Secretary came before the committee and 
said, Gentlemen, this is your Navy, not mine.“ The officers in 
charge estimate that it will take about twenty-one millions to prop- 
erly care for your Navy. This estimate is made for the legal pay of 
the legal number of officers and men, the maintenance of all thenavy- 
yards of the conntry, to complete as far as we can in one year the 
iron-clads and other vessels of war authorized by Congress, and cer- 
tain repairs of ships, together with the n incidental and con- 
tingent expenses thereof. “Now,” he says, “do what you please. I 
will do the best I can with the money you give me.” 

So, too, with the Secretary of War in making estimates for the su 
port of the Army. These estimates are all nas by Army officers; ail 
the Government buildings under control of the War Department, to- 
gether with all the river and harbor improvements and all other ex- 
penses for the support of the Army, are estimated for on the basis of 


the mandates of law. They do not ask Congress to expend a dollar, 
but their duty has been performed when they tell us the cost. Ex- 
amine the river and harbor bill passed this session by this House and 
you will find the engineer force of the War Department is directed to 
make surveys of rivers and harbors and canals and to make estimates 
of the cost thereof, the cost of which I will venture tosay will amount 
to more than $20,000,000, and the most of it I might add is for the 
South. Will gentlemen claim next session when the estimates for 
these works are before us that the War Department is extravagant 
8 a hava simply performed their duty as expressly required 
y this Con 
Take up the estimates for public buildings. Is the Treasury De- 
ment extravagant when they send us estimates of the cost of the 
uildings that Congress has ordered to be built? Is this same De- 
t extra t when they estimate what it will cost to build 
ight-houses in aid of commerce as required by Con 7 
have named subjects enough for the purpose of showing that our 
democratic friends are greatly in error when they charge extrava- 
gance upon the Departments of the Government in making up theso 
estimates. The fact is, once for all, they simply obey the laws which 
they are sworn to execute when they give us in the detailed form of 
estimates the cost of administering the Government for another year. 
I will not conceal the fact that a small portion of these estimates are 
matters of discretion, but I have yet to find any item of discretionary 
expenditure upon which any serious charge of extravagance has been 
made or can be made. 
Our friends on the other side indulge in generalities and with a 
pat flourish of trumpets claim that the proposed appropriations are 
argely below the estimates, Is there anything ing or new in 
that? I venture to say that never in the history of the Government 
has Congress appropriated the full sum estimated for. Since my serv- 
ice here I have never known an instance where the appropriations 
were not ly below the estimates. The fact is the estimates are 
valuable as forming a basis of action by Con Knowing what 
the full cost is, yee Oe can then intelligently exercise its discretion 
as to how much of the cost may be poned. This is the light in 
which intelligent men view this subject of estimates. 


REDUCTIONS. 


Gentlemen on the other side have had much to say of the reductions 
proposed by the House appropriation bills. They claim to have made 
reductions of $64,000,000 from the estimates, and from the appropria- 
tions of last year of $39,000,000. Now a very large proportion of 
these sums are not reductions at all, but are simply postponément of 
et that must be made hereafter. In an analysis of these 
bills I shall give the amount of actual reductions and the amount 
postponed, so that it can be seen exactly how much credit is due the 
action of this House on the score of reduction and how much for post- 
ponement, 

DEMOCRATIC FIGURES. 

The table of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] shows 
the reduction of the appropriation bills as passed by the House 
over those of last year to „175,000, (but correctly footed should 
be $38,631,511,) and the reduction on the estimates for this year at 
$64,362,000, which when correctly footed is $64,618,727.30, I use this 
table because it is generally — by the democratic party. I 
shall show that the reductions an mements are largely over- 
stated in this table. First, the reduction in the pension bill is $466,550. 
That bill was passed precisely as recommended by the Pension Office, 
and therefore no credit can be due to this House for this reduction. 
It simply shows that we have reached the maximum of expenditures, 
and that this year, and for the years to follow, we are on the descend- 
ing scale in the amounts to be appropriated for the payment of pen- 
sions. It is also claimed in this table that there is a reduction on the 
deficiency bill of 84, 032,212.44. 

It is well known to every gentleman here that this deficiency bill 
is for items of expense for the year ending June 30, 1876, not provided 
for by appropriations made by the last republican House. It is true 
that the deficiency bill for the last fiscal year was about $4,000,000 
less than for the year previous. If any gis to have credit for it 
it is not the present democratie House of Representatives but the 
republican House of last session. It does not enter into the expendi- 
tures for the year ending June 30, 1877. 

Then let me call attention to the fact that in nearly all the bills 
passed by the House there are many re-appropriations of indefinite 
sums once specifically appropriated, but by careful management the 
entire sum eee was not needed, and which . provis- 
ion of republican law would be covered back into the Treasury if not 
re-appropriated. Of this class of appropriations there appears in the 
bills some fonr or five million dollars, I have not had time to ascer- 
tain the precise amount, but for the present pu will eall it 
$4,000,000, believing that I underestimate it. For instance, take the 
appropriation for the maintenance of the disabled soldiers and sail- 
ors’ homes. The estimated cost for the maintenance of these institu- 
tions is something less than $900,000. It was ascertained that about 
$550,000, being an unexpended balance of a former appropriation 
was unused. The House appropriated about $300,000, whic added 
to the $550,000 above referred to made the necessary sum for their 
support about $900,000, which will appear in the expenditures for 
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the current year, when in fact only about $300,000 appears in the 
footings of the bill. It is needless to go over the other items of re- 
appropriations. I might add, without intending to be offensive at all 
to the chairman of the committee, nor indeed to the committee itself, 
that this is a dodge, pretty sharp practice, and to the man less char- 
itable than myself it would appear and by him be characterized as 
a cheat, a delusion, and a democratic trick thus to attempt to cheat 
the country as to the amount appropriated for the support of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Take the management of the post-office appropriation bill as an- 
other illustration of sharp democratic practice, an attempt to obtain 
credit where there is none. By examination you will find that in 
order to make the deficiency in the post-office appropriation bill ap- 
pear less than the estimates of the Department, the committee esti- 
mated the receipts of the Post-Office Department for the current year 
at $600,000 more than the estimates of the Post-Office Department 
itself! We should then take this $600,000 from the total sum of pro- 

reduetions and postponements claimed by our democratic friends. 

t will also be noticed that the sum of $250,000 is appropriated for 

postal mail-steamship service, whereas in the last pos ce appro- 

riation bill it was $500,000. This difference of $250,000 is simply the 

Rifference in the requirements of law. Last year it required $500,000, 

this year only $250,000 is required. No credit, therefore, is due to the 
action of the House for this reduction. 5 

To gain credit for economy the House refused to appropriate a sin- 
gle dollar for the payment of the judgments of the Court of Claims 
a direct and square repudiation of the obligations of the Govern- 
ment as adjudicated by the Supreme Court of the United States for 
the mere partisan purpose (as if must appear to every one) of “re- 
ducing expenses.” These judgments must be paid. The Supreme 
Court of the United States have so adjudged, and there is no escape; 
and yet a democratic House, so far as it lies in its power, have repudi- 
ated these judgments thns adjudicated, and leave for a future repub- 
lican Congress to redeem the faith of the United States thus violated. 
The snm estimated for by the Court of Claims to pay these judgments 
for this year is $2,000,000. Not a dollar has been appropria: 

_Mr. SPRINGER, Then their payment will be postponed all the 


time. 

Mr. FOSTER. I watched the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
RANDALL] carefully, but not an allusion was made in his speech to 
the payment of these claims. 

Mr. RANDALL. When the bill comes up from the Senate I will 
discuss it at that time. 

Mr. FOSTER. Well, it is time it was discussed before the House. 
I would like to hear some defense of the action of the committee on 
the subject. 

Then again in order to reduee the apparent amount of appropria- 
tions they make provision in the legislative bill for the support of 
the mints and assay offices out of the receipts of these offices instead 
of requiring the revenues from this source, as heretofore, first to be 

aid into the Treasury and then appropriate such amounts as may 
m time to time be necessary for their sapport; The sum total for 
this purposo will not be less than a half million of dollars. This sum 
does not appear in the footingsof the bill, but will appear in the list 
of expenditures when the account for the year is e up. It will 
be found that the items to which I have called attention should be 
deducted from the table of reductions as presented by our democratic 
friends. Now, in addition to the appropriations which appear in the 
table mnst be added $1,500,000 for centennial purposes; ,000 for 
the erection of forts on the Yellowstone and Missouri Rivers; $200,000 
toward the completion of the Washington Monument; $227,000 for 
post-office at New York, and $200,000 for repaving Pennsylvania ave- 
nue. I do not pretend to enumerate the sum-total of appropriations 
made by this House, but simply present the largeritems. The sum- 
total of the items to which I have referred which should be deducted 
from the statement of reductions made by the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. SPRINGER ]is about $14,177,000, thus reducing the total sum 
of reductions and tponements to about $24,500,000. The follow- 
ing table will exhibit the exact facts in relation to this matter. It 
will be seen that the boast of reducing appropriations by the sum of 
$40,000,000 is made up of .an actual reduction and postponement of 
$24,500,000 and the balance is wind: 


Table showing what items should be deducted from the sum of reductions 


claimed in the Springer table. 
Amount of reduction as claimed by Mr. SPRINGER.........-..--... $39, 175, 451 10 
Deter 543, 940 00 
Total corrected amount 38, 631, 511 10 
From which deduct— 
Reduction claimed on pann CCC r T $466, 500 00 
Items in post-office bill for which no credit far reduc- 
tion should be mad. £50, 000 
Deficiency bill, (belongs to last ear) 4, 032, 212 44 
Re-appropriations .............--.-+-+..+-- - 4,000, 000 00 
Indefinite e-. for assay offices. 500, 000 00 
Judgments of Court of Claims 000 00 
Centennial appo Tiation .....-.-...... , 000 00 
Post-oflice, New Nor 000 00 
Forts in Northwest 000 00 
Repaving Pennsylvania avenue. , 000 00 
Washington Monument „000 00 


14, 178, 712 44 


Net reductions and postponements. ............-sseeeeceeenes 24, 466, 899 56 
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Now, I do not propose to detract in any way from whatever credit 
is due to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] and the 
House for making these large reductions and postponement. My pur- 
pee is simply to analyze the appropriations to state just what has 

n done, how much is due to reductions and how much of it is due 
to postponements, and how much of either was unwise or improper 
or both, and how far the Senate has been willing to meet the House. 


MILITARY ACADEMY BILL. 

The reduction proposed by the House in the Military Aċademy bill 
was $133,499, This was made first by reducing the salary of each of 
the cadets $50 per annum and the salaries of the professors was re- 
duced perhaps $10,000 in the gate. The balance of the reduc- 
tion is mainly made by postponing the appropriation for the comple- 
tion of important build at the academy, the most important and 
expensive of which is the hospital for the care and medical treatment 
of the cadets, which by law and former appropriations in accordance 
therewith has been commenced and its early completion is regarded 
by all of the officers in charge as of vital importance, and that it is 
now and has been for years past demanded in the interest of human- 
ity. To swell the list of reductions the progress of this essentially 
important work is stopped and the cadets are denied the privilege of 
hospital accommodations, thus, leaving to a future Congress to pro- 
vide a sum sufficient to complete it, as well as the other necessary 
buildings at the academy. 

PENSION BILL. 


I have already referred to the reduction of $466,500 on account of 
pensions, stating that the amount appropriated was the exact sum 
recommended by the Commissioner of Pensions, and that the reduc- 
tion was due to the fact that we are now on the descending scale on 
account of pensions. 

CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 

The reductions and postponements in the consular and diplomatic 
bill foot up $428,437.50. This is accomplished by reductions, first, of 
the salaries of all the officers of the diplomatic service; and, second, by 
the discontinuance of forty-four consulates and the reduction of the 
salaries of the remaining consuls. As to the wisdom of this wholusale 
reduction and withdrawal of our representatives from foreign un- 
tries the future will surely give a negative answer, We levy a ta con 
the commerce of the country for the maintenance of our consular sys- 
tem, and upon last year’s basis, this tax more than paid all the ex- 
penses of every kind for its support. The argumentsmadeagainst these 
reductions by the two gentlemen from New York [Mr. Woop and Mr. 
HEWITT] were not answered at the time they were delivered, nor have 
they been answered since. I agree with them that the present is a 
very inopportune time to abolish any of these commercial agencies by 
which our commerce may be protected and extended. 

One of the results of the depressed condition of the industries of 
the country is that the cost of manufactured articles in this country 
has been very largely reduced, thus ena our people to export 
many of our own manufactured products, which heretofore we have 
been unable to do. And now, simply to make political capital, a 
democratic majority of the House undertakes to economize by with- 
drawing consuls (who are simply acting as aids to our commerce) from 
forty-four important foreign stations and reducing the efficiency of 
those on duty by a decrease of their salaries, and this, too, at the 
very time when of all others in the history of our country this branch 
of our foreign service should have been strengthened and increased. 
This is a mockery of economy; besides, in taking the money exacted 
from the commercial interests of our people and placing itin the Trea- 
sury to be used for other purposes, no matter how worthy, is wholly 
sone: The implied pledge that the funds secured by this tax should 
go only for the support of the consular system has been violated, and 
every interest connected with the extension of our commerce and the 
increase of our exports, now so much needed, must correspondingly 
suffer. If not a fraud upon our commercial interests, it is a betrayal 
of trust, and is wholly inexcusable. 

FORTIFICATION BILL. 

The reductions, compared with last year, are $535,000, and as com- 
pared with the estimates, are $3,091,000. To this reduction the minor- 
ity of the committee agreed. The bill was reported to the Honse by 
Mr. WHEELER, and the House was unanimous in passing it. But for 
all this it cannot be called a reduction. It is simply a postpone- 
ment. The estimates made by the War Department show that nearly 
$3,500,000 is needed to be expended on the forts of the country to 
make them what they ought to be. No one on the committee or in 
the House objected to the postponement; but no one can fail to see 
that it is work which sooner later must be completed; and therefore 
it is only a postponement which must some time in the future be pro- 


vided for. 
LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AXD JUDICIAL BILL. 

The reductions and postponements in this bill compared with the 
appropriations of last year are $5,724,417.30, and from the estimates are 

„826,499.39. Two millionsofdollars of these several amouuts are wiped 
out by the failure to appropriate the necessary payments on account 
of judgments of the Court of Claims, a half million more by indefinite 
appropriations for the mints and assay offices; another half million 
by re-appropriations; and the balance, $2,724,000, can fairly be ascribed 
to reductions. Of this sum, $300,000 apply to the reductions of the 
pay and salaries of members and officers of the House and Senate, 
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$250,000 more to the salaries of the clerks in the various Departments 
in Washington, and probably another hundred thousand to reduc- 
tions of salaries in different partsofthe country. The balance is due 
to the reduction of the number of theemployés. Having given the 
3 careful attention from the beginning of the session, I have been 
willing to make the reduction in numbers about 20 per cent., and I 
believe that can be done with safety. The reduction proposed is 
something more than 25 cent. I have been satisfied from the 
start that if the House bill had been adopted the loss in the Internal 
Revenue Department would have been ten times the amount which 
is claimed would have been saved by reduction of force. That this 
would have also been the case in other Departments—in the Pension 
Office and of all the offices directly relating thereto, such as the Sec- 
ond Auditor's, Adjutant-General's, and Surgeon-General’s Offices, the 


reductions as proposed by the House would have caused serious delay | tin 


in the adjustment of all matters selene to pensions. This point is 
now conceded by poran in charge of the bill. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania stated in his speech to-day, if I 
understood him correctly, that all of the Bureau officers of the Gov- 
ernment refused to to the reduction in force; am I right? 

Mr. RANDALL. They all resisted it that I came in contact with; 
I think every one. 

Mr. FOSTER. I call the gentleman’s attention to Mr. New, of the 
Treasurer’s Office. 

Mr. RANDALL. He did recommend some reductions, but not to 
the extent which we desired at all. 

Mr. FOSTER. I call the gentleman’s attention to the statements 
he has made heretofore upon this floor that these Bureau officers gen- 
erally acceded to these reductions, but none of them acceded to the 
reductions to the extent made by the committee. I want to do the 
Bureau officers justice. While they have not agreed to the reduc- 
tions proposed by the committee to that extent, they have in all cases 

to a reduction and they have manifested a most commendable 
spirit, and I want to call the attention of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. RANDALL] and the attention of the House to the fact 
that the greatest opposition that the Committee on Appropriations 
encountered was from the officers of this House, who organized a 
mutiny against it and one night came very near upsetting it. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says that the retention of the 
salaries of members was forced upon the House. It was the most 
beautiful forcing I ever witn The gentleman from aiseag be 
vania sat in his seat; Ido not know where the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HOLMAN] was. The chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means made his h, in which he said he was satisfied that the 
Senate would resist these reductions. We tried to get the yeas and 
nays, but could not get them. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Were you standing up calling for them ? 

Mr. FOSTER. We tried then to get tellers, but could not get them; 
and I do not know of anybody who was more satisfied with this 
forced work than my friend from Illinois, [Mr. SPRINGER. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman knows that I stood up both for 
tellers and the yeas and nays, 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not want to be interrupted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman will allow me to say I was 
ill and absent from the House at the time. 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman was not here and he did not witness 
that beautifal scene, nor did the distinguished gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Cox.] But he would have enjoyed it. The forcing proc- 
ess gave great satisfaction to the magnates of the democratic party 
who were present, and they all accepted the forcing with great pleas- 
ure. I never saw anything accepted with so much pleasure as this 
foreing of the House by the Senate. 

[Mr. Cox here approached Mr. FOSTER and addressed a private re- 
mark to him. 

Mr. FOSTER. In justice to the gentleman from New York I take 
back the statement about him. He says he was not absent when the 
forcing passed the House. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


This shows a reduction of $770,667.50 over the appropriations of 
last year, and of $8,428,250 below the estimates. As our democratic 
friends are claiming so much for a reduction of sixty-four millions 
below the estimates, I beg to inquire of them, and I will wait for an 
answer: Is it their p if they retain possession of the House to 
complete the works referred to in the estimates for the riversand har- 
bors of the country? 

Mr. HOLMAN. For one I say it without hesitation. 

Mr. FOSTER. Do you speak for the democracy ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I speak for myself, so far as A Se appropriations 
apply to works of national importance. I amin favor of appropri- 
ating for them from year to year until the works are completed, but 
as to the works of purely local concern and private enterprise, which 
involves $2,000,000 in this bill 

Mr. FOSTER. Cannot you answer yes or no? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; but I am opposed to these appropriations 
to ir. FOSTER, Do th gard thi red 

r. FOSTER. ey re this as a reduetion, nement, 
or an absolute abandonment? In my judgment a eee Con- 
ee make the appropriations, and in no sense éan it be called a 

ustion. 
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DEFICIENCY BILL. 

The Soa mcg for deficiencies for the year last past made 
by this House are eye a | more than $4,000,000 less than the appro- 
priations made last session for the then current year. Asbefore stated, 
these appropriations apply to the year that is past and in no way 
enter into the expenditures of the current year; and if any credit is 
due for this reduction it is to the apt Committee of last 
year and to the Administration for adhering so closely to the amounts 
appropriated. 

INDIAN BILL. 

The reductions by the House bill this year over last is $1,380,952.44 ; 
over estimates, $1,8038,393.53. These reductions were proposed to 
be accomplished by the transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War 
Department, no provision being made for the current and con- 
i t expenses of the offices, amounting to three-fourths of a 
million of dollars. The bill assumed that the War Department could 
take care of the Indian service, if it was transferred to it, without 
any additional expenses. The difference is further accounted for by 
fai ing to appropriate for plain treaty provisions, 

In the judgment of many of the best men of both Houses, among 
them the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cox,] there was no de- 
crease of expenditures in this transfer, and the Speaker of the House, 
when ruling on this point, thought the bill did not on its face estab- 
lish any such claim. 8 

I cannot give credit for any reduction whatever in the amount ap- 
propriated for the Indian Bureau. They are simply postponements, 
and such ones, too, as would have resulted in Indian wars, and thus add 
largely to the maintenance of the Army. 


ARMY BILL. 


This bill proposes a reduction of $4,778,752.88 as compared with the 
appropriations of last year and the sum of $10,193,631.38 as compared 
with the estimates for the current year. A million and a quarter is 
due to re-appropriations of balances in the Treasury un ded but 
re-appropriated by us this year, making the real reduction less by this 
amount. A million and a half is due to postponements of pure 
of clothing, ordnance stores, and to the manufacture of arms. It has 
been the custom in the Army heretofore to keep one year's supply of 
clothing in advance. Secretary Taft, after advising with the officers 
of the y, thought this was unnecessary, and having on hand a 
year’s supply, he su ted that no money be 1 this year 
for this purpose, and that hereafter the purchases be made for the cur- 
rent year. 

The balance of the reduction is due to the 83 of the 
building of arsenals, barracks, &c., all of which are deemed neces- 
sary by the War Department, and to a reduction in the numerical 
force of the Army. Recent events have shown the folly of the at- 
tempt of the House to reduce the Army; $2,500,000 are due to this 
alone. There may be the sum of half a million due to the reduction 
of the pay of the Army officers; I have not gone closely into it, but 
it is probably about that amount. 


SUNDRY CIVIL. 
The estimates for this year Werezndn᷑·e $32, 560, 475 29 
ETETETECCCCCCCCCCC 644, 350 00 
House bill appropriations for this xea rr 14, 857, 326 54 
Less than appropriated last year 11, 787, 023 46 
r sac E toes E AAE O 17, 703, 148 75 


The item for public printing and binding for this year is $1,130,000 
in Honse bill, was recommended by the Committee on Public Printing. 
The amount appropriated last year was a little over $500,000 more 
than thissum. The Committee on Appropriations does not know, nor 
does any member of this House know, save two of the democratic 
members of the ee Committee, whether this sum is sufficient or 
not. It is quite probable that this estimate was made by the proprie- 
tor of the old Globe office, who is desirous of Sige ta Poe printing 
lost to him by the action of a former Con: The House will be 
called upon next session for more than a million dollars to en- 
able this Bureau to perform the work ordered by Co which 
was never so large. It must be borne in mind also that the cost of 
printing the voluminons testimony taken by the numerous commit- 
tees of the House will probably add not less than $100,000 to the cost 
of the public printing. 

ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 
Amount estimated, $1,944,875, and the amount appropriated last 
a $1,628,000, to which we had to add this session a eficiency of 
000. 

Now it is evident that a large reduction can be made here because 
of the substitution of silver coin for fractional currency, thereby ob- 
viating the necessity of printing the fractional notes; although the 
sum appropriated is not the sum supposed to be necessary by the offi- 
cers in charge, yet it is probably approximately so. This reduction, 
whatever it may be, is due to the action of Congress in substituting 
silver for fractional currengy, and not to any economy of the majority 
of this House. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 

Appropriated for this year, $2,371,500, The estimate for this 5 
pas including the new State Department, is about $6,700,000. This 

for buildings already commenced. 
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It must be remembered that in every locality where public build- 


ings are being erected the Government is paying rent to the full ex- 
tent of 6 per cent. on the cost of the completed building. The post- 
ponement of their completion entails a loss of a sum equal to 6 per 
cent, of the sum already invested; a sum aggregating in dollars and 
cents more than $500,000 is lost to the people besitles the delay and an- 
noyance to the public business because of the present occupation of 
inconvenient buildings and the endangering of the safety cf valuable 
ublic records. For instance, the present buildings occupied by the 
ar and Navy Departments are very insecure. We have expended 
$2,000,000 in partially building a new structure for their accommo- 
dation. One million three hundred thousand more will complete it. 
Its occupancy would place the yaluable and precious records of these 
two Departments in complete safety at once. 

There never was a time since the war when these works could be 
built so cheaply. We have the money in the Treasury to do it. The 
laboring interests of the country are in need of the labor. 

There is no reason except one of a opposi party character under 
the guise of the cry of economy why these buildings should not be 

ushed vigorously ; any private individual similarly situated would 
called a fool if he acted as our democratic friends have in this mat- 
ter. 

The postponements on account of public buildings are $4,400,000, 
the appropriation for which Con cannot escape; armories and 
arsenals, estimated to cost $917,000, appropriated $289,000, balance 
$628,000, only ol ease. Light-House , estimates $789,000, ap- 
pogasi 927600 „ postponed $516,000; which must be provided for 
in ‘ature, 


EXPENSES OF UNITED STATES COURTS. 

Appropriated $2,500,000, instead of $3,000,000 estimated. This last- 
named amount was appropriated last year. A deficiency is asked for 
by the Attorney-General, with a statement that this sum is utterly in- 
adequate to the necessities of the service. A deficiency in this item 
of at least $500,000 is among the strong probabilities. 

The Government has invested in navy-yards property from fifty 
to one hundred million dollars. Not a dollar was appropriated in 
House bill for their care and protection. 


POBT-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Reduction by House bill below the estimates $4,200,696.99; below 
1 of last year $3,785,252. 
he estimated receipts by House bill over the estimates made by 
the Postmaster-General is $600,000 and the reduced requirement of 
$250,000 for the Pacitic Mail 8 service makes $350,000 which 
must be deducted from $4,200,696.99, the House reduction, which 
leaves $3,350,696.99 as the real reduction. Of this sum $500,000 is 
credited to the reduction of the salaries of postmasters, recommended 
by the Postmaster-General. Five hundred thousand dollars more is 
for reduction of other salaries and force by the House. The balance 
of reduction is due to decrease in mail facilities, such as cutting off all 
fast mails—one that is coming to the knowledge of gentlemen by 
cries from the people for its restoration—and otherwise decreasing 
mail facilities and reducing the maximum speed of all mail trains 
to twenty-five miles per hour. 


NAVY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The reduction from the estimates of last year is $8,433,811, and 
the reduction as compared with the appropriations of last year is 
$4,578,451.50. To e this reduction the House has ent down the 
appropriation for pay of the officers and men of the Navy to the ex- 
tent of $1,850,000 below the estimates and $500,000 from the appro- 
priations of last year. To enable the Secretary of the Navy to bring 
the expenses for the pay of the officers of the Navy within the appro- 
priation he will necessarily be compelled to furlough a large number 
of his officers, thereby decreasing the efficiency of the Navy and en- 
tailing upon these officers a vast amount of-inconvenience if not ab- 
solute want and suffering. The other reductions are made simply by 
postponements of work on iron-clads and other vessels of war in 
course of construction, as witness the orders of the Secretary just 
issued to the several contractors who have had the work to do, and 
to the necessity of stopping the work on other vessels for the want 
of money to 15 05 them, while other vessels are being put out of 
commission. The minority agreed with the committee in some of 
these postponements, believing that there was no immediate urgency 
for a portion of the work estimated for"by the Navy Department; 
but we thought then and think now that it was not economy to 
make these wholesale postponements, thereby stopping most of the 
work at the different navy-yards and throwing some of the best 
skilled mechanics in the world, as well as the unskilled laborers now 
so much in need of something to do, out of employment. All these 
postponements must at some future day be provided for if we intend 
to maintain a navy of only moderate proportions. 


RECAPITULATION. 
The following tables show the reductions and postponements in a 
condensed form according to the details [have given: 


Statement showing amount of reductions and postponements in House bills 
as compared with the estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877. 


Name of bill. 


Postpone- 
Reduction. pod 


See ee ͤũ4v: 3333V*ũ3 ñ 


Total reductions and postpone ments. 
Add deficiency, (belongs to year ending June 30, 1876) 


876. 


Statement showing amount of reductions and postponements by the no ioe as compared with the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 


7 


Name of bill. 


Total reductions and postponements A eee 
Add deticiency ey i DUNES ee 


The Senate met this demand for reduction and postponement of ex- | Post Of. ——— $728,011 


penditures in a liberal spirit and in the bills as passed by the Senate 
they made reductions and postponements to the amount of morethan 
$15,000,000, as will be seen by the following statement. 

The Senate made reductions as compared with appropriations for 
year ending June 30, 1876, as follows: 
2 eee eee eee eee eee ° 

OMY. 2 cece ccc cwcenccceccnsscccesensces — — 
5 aud diplomatic 5 
Fortitlestions . 2 2= 


, 599, 208 
4,032, 212 44 
38, 631, 511 00 


Remarks. 


Reduction due to reduced pay of cadets and professors. 

Reduction accomplised by violation of a trust and an injury to commerce. 
All over $2,000,000 of this reduction works injury. 

$4,032,212.44. (Belongs to last ) 

$100,000 of this is pel 9 decreases tho mail facilities. 
Redaction here does great injustice to officers of the Navy. 


Reduction due to proposed transfer. 
Reduction due mainly to the substitution of silver coin for fractional notes, 


00 

Naval........ 2,143, 151 00 
Indian.. 402, 193 28 
ATY. ] mmm ðx 217,952 80 
Sun a AOE EE APE EPT TA YLAR PETENS O 6, 687, £53 90 
17, 527, 656 66 

TOONS IT O O aar 3, 862, 868 99 

13, 664, 786 67 

1, 648, 517 30 


1876. 


By this table it will be seen the difference between the two Houses 
is about $10,000,000. 

Whenever the conference committees have met, the Senate confer- 
ees have in every instance shown an entire willingness to meet the 
demands of the House conferees on all matters of discretion more 
than half way. In fact they do not even resist the demands of the 
House on all matters of discretion; but, on matters of legislation 
that could not receive the sanction of the Senate by the ordinary 
methods of legislation, they declined to yield. 

I have shown beyond question that the reductions are only about ten 
millions, instead of thirty-nine millions, and that the balance is sim- 

ly postponements of appropriations that must be provided for in the 

uture, That of the ten millions of reductions a constderable portion 
of it is obtained by crippling the Government machinery, entailing in- 
convenience and loss to the people. I have also shown that the pre- 
tended reductions of thirty-nine millions is in reality but about 
twenty-five millions. 

Never in history have current facts been distorted as they are in 
this matter by our democratic friends, Never was deception prac- 
ticed to such extent as now. 

The reduction in Government expenses N ag was more than six- 
teen millions when the books closed on the 30th of June, 1876. This 
is an actual test of the year’s work. 

When the present year expires and the work of this House is tested 
by the actual result I shall be gratified if it makes as good a show- 
sa os last, namely, an actual reduction of $16,000,000. 

Having said this much on the question of appropriations I propose 
now to address myself to the question of economy and reform, the 
present watch-word of the democracy. 


REFORM. 

Much has been said by our democratic friends on the subject of re- 
form. Economy and reform is the burden of their song. The word 
“reform” appears eighteen times in a platform adopted recently at 
Saint Louis. The fact is, reform is an ever-present necessity ; it has 
been proclaimed in every platform of every party since the first one 
was made; until human nature approaches near perfection necessity 
for reform must always exist. I do not object to reform, the repub- 
lican party does not object to it; and we congratulate the country 
when this democratic y, in this centennial year, shows any de- 
sire to reform, Let their conversion for the future be proclaimed. 
It certainly augurs well for the country. It was this party which is 
now crying reform that in 1861 plun the nation into rebellion to 
destroy it. Persons are here on this floor crying economy and reform 
who assisted in that long-to-be-remembered but unsuccessful effort to 
destroy the country. A less charitable person than myself might say 
that the last democratic Con undertook to destroy the country 
by secession and rebellion, and new the first democratic House since 
the rebellion undertakes to a the Government by n 
necessary appropriations. These same gentlemen now have muc 
to say about the enormous expenditures of the Government. Even 
the gentleman from Virginia Mr. TUCKER] is reported to have said 
recently in a stump-speech that the cost of the Government before 
the war was about $2 per capita and it is now $18. Let me first cor- 
rect his statement by substituting $6 for $18. 

Be a little modest, gentlemen. Look into the question fairly, and 
if there is extravagance anywhere aid in removing it; but when you 
draw such comparisons as I have alluded to, yon must know that your 
rash act of secession and treason caused these additional ditures. 
Do not find fault if it does cost $3 per capita to maintain the interest 
and sinking fund of the pae debt of which you were the direct, 
only cause. Do not complain if it does cost nearly $1 per capita to 
pay the pensions to the soldiers who saved the glorious Republic you 
sought to destroy. 

Do not complain if it costs $2 per capita more to maintain other 
expenses occasioned by your attempt to obliterate from the Declara- 
tion of Independence the immortal words of Jefferson. 

What evidence have we of reform on the pert of the democratic 
party? The only thing that they can possibly claim as evidence is 
their attempt to reduce and postpone expenditures.’ When you 
claim credit for this tell the laboring men that with a full Treas- 
ury you refused to appropriate money for the payment of the nec- 
essary work on the public buildings of the country at a time when 
the completion of these buildings could be effected with greater 
cheapness than at any time since the war, and when the labor of 
the country would be greatly benefited thereby. Let them tell the 
laboring-man now in distress that the great democratic age required 
that they and their wives and little ones must suffer for the good of 
the Party. Tell them, you representatives from Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, and Saint Louis, that it was not because the Govern- 
ment was embarrassed that this was done, but they must suffer pri- 
vation, hunger, and pain because the democratic party wanted an op- 
portunity to-cry reform. 

Tell the commerce of the country we have deprived it of facilities 
for which it is taxed; we have put out lights and refused to create 
mj ona to 8 it; bs for or 5 G = 

ile you have uced a little and n ly you have 
refused to reduce taxation. You have ee in 5 
tions for years, ineluding the one just held at Saint Louis, that the 
present system of taxation was vicious, that it provided bounties for 
the rich at the expense of the poor. My friend from New York [Mr. 
Cox] made the statement but a few days since that the people of this 
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country were paying 8 a year as a bounty to the manu- 


facturing interests. Nobody believes this, but he proclaims it, and 
the democratic party proclaims it now as they have in the past. If 
this is true, Mr. Speaker, why has not some attempt been made on 
oe yet of this reform Honse to relieve the people of their heavy 
burdens? Isap fit to be intrusted with power that admits and 
charges grievous evils but makes no effort when it has power to re- 
lieve the country of them! 

Yes, you talk of reform. What did you do when you gained pos- 
session of this Honse? How did you practice reform then? ou 
knew but the one democratic motto “ to the victors belong the spoils,” 
Not Jess than ten thousand hungry democrats besieged these halls for 
the twohundred 1 5 within Loor gift. Virginia came five thousand 
stron & North Carolina, too, Georgia, Alabama, and even Texas, with 
ber “ biger man than old Grant,” who was made Doorkeeper. His 
only known qualitication was the fact that he had been doorkeeper 
of the confederate senate. . 

Weall remember the scene here at the opening of thisCongress with 
disgust. Why, in fact, Mr. Speaker, it was the first time the confed- 
erate forces ever captured Washington in an organized form. Tak- 
ing that scene as a criterion, what may wo expect in the way of re- 
form if Tilden should be inaugurated on the 4th of March next? 
Why, Mr. Speaker, the ravages of the grasshoppers in the western 
country would be a fair comparison of the ray: to be inflicted upon 
the country by the hungry crowd of office-seekers that would come 
here in that event. : 

Men were here on that occasion claiming to be democrats of the re- 
form order, giving as evidence thereof the fact that they had served 
four years in the rebel army, and therefore their democracy could not 
be questioned. How did this reform party act then? The officers of 
this House of known capacity were turned out to make room for the 
greedy horde who came up here from the by-ways of the South. 

nion soldiers were driven out of their places, to be filled by men who 
served in the confederate army. Our new journal clerk was compelled 
to resign; our Doorkeeper expelled from office. A clerk to the Wa: 
and Means Committee was selected because he named a son after the 
assassin Wilkes Booth. If he had any other qualification I have not 
heard of it. I will uit the honorable chairman of the committee 
with any knowledge of the character of this clerk. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, in proportia to the number of employés, 
the disgrace and scandal attached to this reform House is infinitely 
greater than to any or all of the Departments of the Government 
even after putting the worst construction upon them, as is done by 
all of the reports of your committees. So far as practical legislation 
is concerned, this House has been an utter, absolute failure. You have 
sought to make A Sorc by showing up the deformities of repub- 
lcan officials, not for the public goed, but simply in the hope of par- 
tisan benefit. In many instances they have been conducted in the 
most shameless manner. They have sought to bring before them per- 
sons discharged from Government employ for dishonest practices; 
they have hunted up from the slums of the country all the “dead- 
beats” they could find who would come here to testify to falsehoods 
for the fees they get. They have investigated in secret and without 
the knowledge of the accused or of the minorities of the committee. 
No man’s 1 wassafe. Even the Speaker of this House was ac- 
cused of selling an office for money, with nothing but his known good 
character to rebut it. If the same charge had been made by the same 
witness against a republican of equally good standing he would have 
been reported a scoundrel. 

While the cost of making these investigations will amount to per- 


‘haps a half million dollars and is much more than has been or will 


be saved to the Treasury, upon the whole I do not regret them. 
Upon the whole they have done good. In admitting this Í remember 
that it was the policy of the republican party itself to investigate 
wrong-doers, and whenever acommittee finds and points out wrongs 
in Government officersit has rendered a genuine service tothe country.” 

In concluding this portion of my remarks, permit me to advert to 
the case of SCHUMAKER and KING, two members of this House, proven 
to have been in corrupt connection with the Pacific Mail steamship 
subsidy bill before they were members. The evidence of their corrupt 
connection with the passage of this bill was referred to this by the 
last Honse. No notice has been taken of it. Does any fairminded man 
believe that if one of these gentlemen had not been a democrat we 
would have had areport recommending their expulsion ? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. The Committee on the Judiciary did make a 
report in that case, saying that the House had -no jurisdiction over 
the ies c with crime, I did net concur in that report, but 
did unite in the views of the minority asserting such jurisdiction. 

Mr. FOSTER. Have they repo to the House? 

1 LAWRENCE. I suppose that the report has been made to the 
ouse, 

Mr. McCRARY. It has been made to the House. 

Mr. FOSTER. I accept the correction. 

If KN, the ä had been alone he would have been ex- 
pelled long ago. The vengeance of this virtuous reform House would 
not have permitted him to hold his seat a week after the opening of 


Congress. 
I read from the New York Times a carefully prepared statement of 
the reform practices of this House. Its general accuracy cannot be 
nr aie while possibly there may be an occasional error of minor 
etail; 
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WASHINGTON, Saturday, July 29, 1876. 


The declaration. of the Saint Louis platform, made and repeated with frequent 
is well illustrated and sustained by the man- 


been filled and administered during the present session 0 will per- 
haps that the reform which is necessary will not be secured in the civil 
service by intrusting the on to the democratic party. At least there is 
nothin, the record of the House in the eight months since the beginning of 
December last to prove conclusively that the democratic party is, as a party, de- 


voted to a pure, high-toned, efficient, well-conducted civil service. If civil service 
reform, however, means the turning out of all persons now in office, the replacing 
of Union soldiers with soldiers of confederacy, in putting into Fer places men 
who have failed to secure a tments in the past, and who for that reason have 
ral eee i piviog. places of responsibility, Aled by tained 
me to the opposition ; ving places of res ty, 
hs end incompetent: in generally 
ignoring the requirements of efficiency and capacity in the interests — 
ship and personal services—if this is the kind of reform contempla by the 
Sain been display of it by the democratic House, 
and the country may very properly be called upon to look at it and determine 
ing of which the Honse holds up an example is desirable to 
3 anes rr eee te cme | eat 5 
e House electing a Speaker, Cler eeper, Postmaster, 
The Latte appointments are in the Clerk's office. 
ki „and the smallest with the Sergeant - 
at-Arms. The Speaker has no patronage to save that he is allowed a 


master has a few, but rc, hava assistants. Each committee has a clerk as a gen- 


mittee leave the d 
his duties as req about twenty minutes of ‘time each week, for which se- 
vere labor he recei about $160 per month. Many other committee clerks are 


less fortunate, and have harder work. 
The appointments of subordinate officers to the Clerk, Doorkeeper, Postmaster, 
and t · at· Arms are not in reality made by those officers, who have little more 
the matter than formally oe the names selected 7 members on 
6 TO There is a general scramble b; 


leap forth, not from a helmet, but from a dilapitated Baha. Saat announce to the 


y from one 
ntments the whole 
tives, has been 
administration 
racy has been en in 
In ＋ 5 to ee 

——.— the delay in getting the House in working order. by which 
mon 


eee in cards sometimes had to wait hours for an answer. 
This could have been avoided by retaining for a time some of the old door- 
keepers. Members could not get a report or bill i 
great — and Soay. pas | were . and made sick by bad ventilation be- 


a A fO Da A KOTONO AAAS BAVA ß becohon oF bee 
and it is only a few days since one of Clerk Adams's subo: 
which had been e by both N 77 3 on straw- bidding, in such 


a manner as to render the null and void. 


Specific statements are always to be preferred Lal seca yey: and the 
facts and records quoted below will command attention, which need not therefore 
be invited. They afford material for extensive gen ions, which readers will 
not fail to make. They F more earnest than need 


88 “reform is necessary or desirable, or likely to be advantageous to 
country. 

One of the most striking facts shown by the record is the utter abhorrence which 
the democratic , through its representatives, exhibits for the Union soldier and 
the love of those who bore against the Republic. No of loyalty 
will stand against such a record of Union soldiers dism and rebel soldiers ap- 
pointed. On this point little need be said. The list of names shall tell their own 
story. The column on the left hand contains the names of employés discharged, 
and the column on the right those 1 The Union soldiers di have 
their names printed in small capital letters. The names of confederates appointed 
are in italics. A star designates the Union soldiers who were disabled by wounds 
received in the service: 


OFFICERS REMOVED AND APPOINTED BY THE DEMOCRATIC HOUSE. 
In the Clerk's Office. 
OFFICERS REMOVED. OFFICERS APPOINTED. 


McPherson, Cler! George M. Adams, Clerk. 

O. 1 Clerk. Green Adams, Chief Clerk. 
J. M. y, journal C. H. Smith, journal clerk. 
J. W. NiGHTINGALE, tally clerk. H. H. Smith, journal clerk. 
W. K. M A r clerk. N. S. Brown, 
C. W. Cilsbee, reading clerk. T. W. Pettit. 
J. W. Clayton, assistant journal clerk. D. Flanagan. 
J. H. BONEBRAKE, printing clerk. T. O. Towles. 

„W. P. White. W. French. 


| 
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ger. 
ULARKE, jr., superintendent docu- 
ments. 


HO 
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. Stimson, clerk. 
C. ROWLAND, clerk. 
T. MILLER, = 
vi Jones, assistant engineer. 
. T. Sherman, assistant engineer. 
David Small, assistant engineer. 
. H. Barker, fireman. 
>. P. BURDICK, fireman. 
H. Brown, fireman. 
J. B. Stuxoxs, fireman. 
a h Lyons, fireman. 


Set bis 
= 


wa 


GEORGE WINTERS. 
DAVID SMALL. 
A. T. SHERMAN. 


Under the Doorkeeper. 
O. Buxton, Doorkeeper. 
JOHN Boyp, assistant doorkeeper. 
Grondk W. Dunn, superintendent fold- 
ing-room. 
J. Duffield, superintendent documents. 
W. S. Youne, assistant superintendent 
documents. 


5. B. Wells, messenger. 

J. W. Chandler, messenger. 

R. R. STEPHENS, messenger. 
GEORGE C. MePunxsox, messenger. 
JOHN STERLING, messenger. 

J. W. WRIGHT, messenger. 

W. P. Lawer, messenger. 

H. H. REMMINGTON, messenger. 

W. P. ANDERSON, messenger. 
Hupson DECKER,* messenger. 

M. J. BUNNELL,* messenger. 

J. B. EUGENE,* messenger, 
WILLIAM M. Gisson,* messenger. — 


George W. Currier. 
J. E. W. Tnoursox.“ 


3 re 
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Sergeant-at-Arms, 
G. Ordway, Sergeant-at-Arms. 
E. L. Whitford, clerk to Sergeant-at-Arms. 
Charles Christian, Messenger. 


Capitol Police. 
Colonel GEORGE W. KIRK. 


Post-Ofice. 
II. M. Surewoop,* Postmaster. 
JAMES F. Wie, assistant postmaster. 
NORMAN CRANE, messenger. 
J. H. LYTLE, messenger. 
F. A. WARDELL,* messenger, 
W. B. Sxssioxs, messenger. 
C. Palmoni, messenger. 
D. B. BRADLEY, messenger. 
D. T. BISHOP, messenger. 
R. S. McMICHAEL,* messenger. 
A. M. LEGG, messenger. 
C. M. Thomas, messenger. 
James L. McKee, messenger. 
J. D. SEVERN, messenger. 
R. P. Bisnor.“ messenger. 
James H. PAINE, messenger. 
J. R. Mertz," mail agent. 
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An examination of the table shows that there were discharged from the Door- 

keeper's department, 23 Union soldiers; from the Clerk's office, 19 Union soldiers; 
from the eee, 13 Union soldiers; trom the itol police, 3; making 57 Union 
soldiers discharged by the democratic House since its tion last ber. 
A number of these soldiers were disabled in the service. 

There were appointed in their p! as far as can be ascertained, in the Door- 
keeper's department, 19 confederates; in the Clerk's office, 10; in the post-office, 
l4; 8 poles, 1; and 3 committee clerks; making 47 confederate soldiers ap- 
pointed. The names of many of the employés of the present House, such as extra 
a folders, and extra committee clerks, cannot be ascertained, for the 
reason that they are paid upon vouchers instead of a regular roll. A great num- 
ber of these extra employés are ex-confederates, and if the facts could be ascer- 
tained in all the cases, the number of ex-confederate appointed would be 
found to exceed the number of Union soldiers discharged. 

Tho post-office rolls show the most wanton ect poe by the confederate House 
of the obligations of the Government to its disabled soldiers, where nearly every 
man discharged served in the Union Army, and with two exceptions every man 
appointed was a confederate, 

he Postmaster, Henry M. Sherwood, was an officer of —— C, Fourth Mich- 
igan Cavalry. He served with distinction in the Southwest, and lost a leg at the 
battle of Kenesaw Mountain. He was succeeded by Colonel Joseph M. Stewart, a 
confederate officer in Ashby’s command of confederate cavalry. 

Joseph F. Wilson, the assistant postmaster, served with distinction in the war, 
and was shot th the face at the battleof Fort Donelson and terribly disfigured. 
He still suffers severely from his wounds. He was the first one discharged to make 
room for E. Snowden, jr., an ex-confederate, who was not, however, in the army. 
He took the modified oath in qualif for the office. 

F. A. Wardell was a member of xth Massachusetts Regiment, served with 
distinction during the entire war, and was very severly wounded at Winchester. 
He was early in the session by Colonel Stewart to make room for an ex- 
on? Bishop. in th fice di t, belonged to a Michigan inf 

. Bishop, in the ce department a Mic! infan 
regiment, served during Lanes losing an arm in the service. He, too, gave — 5 
to a confederate soldier early in the present session. 

R. S. McMichael was a soldier in a Wisconsin regiment, and is almost entirel, 
blind from wounds received in the service. An ex-confederate soldier succeed: 
The Doorkeeper's 9 was notoriously the worst demoralized, however, 

any. Mr. O. S. Buxton, a gentleman of intelligence and 
ent, officer, was succeeded by L. H. ign 1 9 


some cases to the loss of an arm or leg, and even both arms. All of these soldiers 
were marked for discharge, and nearly all of them had been given notice to quit. 
Ina gat majority of instances their places were filled by ex-confederates. There 
W. ever, 80 much disturbance raised by the Northern democrats about the 
discharge of these crippled soldiers, that nine of them were re-instated in their 
Rees. one of whom has since been disc! and the remainder probably will be 

ischarged as soon as Congress shall have adjourned. Some of the most notable of 
~ =m — are worth more consideration than will be allotted to them in 

s sketch. 

Major M. J. Bunnell entered the service in 1861 in the Thirteenth Regiment New 
York Volunteers. He participated in many of the important battles of the war. 
In October, 1861, he was commissioned second lieutenant, and in January, 1863, 
first lieutenant. He was engaged in all the battles from the siege of Yorktown to 
the second battle of Bull Run, in August, 1862, where he was severely wounded, 
having been shot through both Inngs and the left thigh. He was left on the field 
for dead, g in the hands of the enemy. While he was still ill he was com- 
missioned a captain, remaining as such till expiration of his regiment's term 
of service, when he was mustered out. He then ent- red the Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and did duty as provost-marshal till the close of the war. He was brevetted 

for meritorious conduct on the field. 
his brave soldicr and meritorious officer was succeeded by F. M. Schell, of In- 
diana. Schell is a big, pous fellow, whose business it was to clear the floor of 
all pes except mem previous to the calling of the Honse to order each day, 
This duty he discharged in such an imposing and tremendous fashion as at first 
make him a butt for ridicule. He became le by 3 
e 


er instead of on the rolls. 

him is too indecent to print. mis: tale ay Naan 
ty, for the fur- 

ch he assisted at the beginning of the session in setting up an estab- 


He enlisted on the Ist of June, mot and 
Southwest. At the battle of Pea Ri 155 Arkansas, 
Hudson Decker was a member of First New York Cavalry, and served from 


ds, 

J. J. G. Ball was a member of the Twenty-sixth Massachusetts Volunteers, from 
which he was promoted to the ition of aes in the Eighty-sixth Regiment 
United States Troops. On A 9, 1865, at Blakely, Alabama, during the en, 

2 5 rps took p) at that point, he was shot through the right chest and lost 

18 1 arm. 


William Deplitch, another of the disabled soldiers disc! by Fitzhugh, 
3 Company E, Third Massachusetts, and lost a leg at Goldsborongh, North 


Charles H. Sewell, of Company G, Ninty-ninth New York Volunteers, was an- 
other victim of democratic refi in action and saw four 


‘orm. He was twice wi 
years and more of hard service. 

J. B. Eugene was a member of a Wisconsin regiment. He served during a large 
part of the war and lost an arm in the service. 

J. E. W. Thompson was also ed by Fitzhugh among the first of the Union 
soldiers sent off to make room for confederates. He lost a leg in one of the notable 
battles of the war. 

Philip W. Coleman was one of the recent disc! from the Doork s de- 
partment. He lost an arm while battling for the Union, and was ean aol se- 
2 wounded at James Island, South Carolina. He served in the Eighth Michi - 


gan 8 

That the Hones was not fortunate in the character of its appointees has been 
well known, but a brief summary of a few instances is worth attention. The Clerk, 
Mr, Adams, has been under investigation. and of the charges of corruption bas 


been acquitted, no doubt deserved! 
whether Adams has not labored to oppose the legisla‘ 
ve to the reduction of his own . This he admits, in a way, but the cm. 
mittee has not reported any condem: of such action. His fault consisved 
1 to secure assistance in this affair from the republican side of the 
House. e Adams himself escapes any condemnation, the appointees under 
him have been less fortunate. 
The veteran journal clerk, John M. Barclay, who had held the position for thirt 
forced to resign, and his assistant 


ly. A committee still has before it a resolution 
tion of the House 


eq 
aiding the of the by 
gated, threatened with dis 
tism re- 
t- Office 


auditors „ z$ mee ag 

Department, and Sharre' 2 ou t to an pay i your 
9 Dok Hiuctetin Wad none TARAL of this money bel paid over 
ex! by one auditor. Adams had intended to pay the money over to his succes- 
sor, TTT These facts appear in the 
records, and show that the present Chief Clerk is either not a very honest 


blic 
— or not a competent officer. Adams is also an ex-· member of the House. 

The 3 is under in on various and no report 
has been made, Ti sears Seguin ae to set forth the nature of the charges 
pasos his character than is warranted by the importance of his position. The 
greatest trouble with him is his incompetence. Mr. HEWITT, who originally rec- 
ommended withdrew his recommendation on vering by inquiries of 
his own that Ellison did not know there was any difference between a high-pressure 
arte wi ok rain nn obra eee os what he would do if he found the 
water in the boiler had become too was afterward put through a com- 


That he was incompetent was shown spre condition of the air in the 


ouse, which never was so bad before, though machinery remains unchanged. 
The result of the investigation is unknown. 


was succeeded by John D. Young, a democratic of Congress. 
5 a Union soldier, superintendent of the document-room, was suc- 
les, an ex-confederate and democratic ex-member of Congress. 


Morrison appointed as clerk of 


Committee of Ways and Means J. P. Ham- 
bleton. This man was a cotton-claim 


tand lobbyist, and, besides, was an un- 

usually bitter and vituperative rebel. He named a sonJohn Wilkes Booth, for the 
of Abraham Lincoln. This charge having been made, he denied it intem- 

perately. The — having been proved, Morrison was unable to stand the 

pressure, and Hambleton 

Boughton, clerk of the Committee on Military A 

into collusion, while a revenue officer, with fraudulent whisky distillers, and sharin, 

the profits of the frauds. Thein was i ee, 

tas ble. The ez parte case was clear against him, but division 

an 


arose in the about the extent of the examination, and he was finally per- 
3 be mees instead of being dismissed. offense was outlawed under the 
80 


tations. 
Several committee-clerks were discharged em of the Departments. Sach 
Moik pe ort Pts ah ae in one or two notable instances 
they used the committees as instruments for revenge, not, however, very successfully. 


The only reform in the democratic y that I know of is the 
reform of the chairman of the Committee on 5 He 
has reformed, from being the leader of his side of the House in all 
forms of governmental extravagance, who has time and again on 
this floor ad vocated high salaries, even up to and including the closing 
hours of the Forty-third Congress; who once went so far as to say 
that a man who could not earn $7,500 as a member of Congress was 
not fit to be one. He has now reformed and has even become a re- 
former, and the democratic side of the House has reformed with him. 
How long this will last is quite doubtful. Like all old and hardened 
sinn e and they are more than ordinarily zealous in their profes- 
sions of reform. It is to be hoped that unlike this class of zealous re- 
formers generally they will not fall by the way-side after the election. 

My purpose in briefly alluding to this matter of reform is to insti- 
tnte a number of comparisons of the expenses of the Government 
between the years of democratic rule and the present republican rule. 

In 1859 the expenditures of the Government were $68,984,090; in 
1876 they were about $258,000,000 in round numbers; making a differ- 
2 e between the expenses of the Government in 1859 
an 

This difference can be accounted for quite easily. Three causes 
account for it: 


First, the war and the expenses incident thereto, which entail an ex f 
$170,000,000, divided as follows: EEEa 


Expenses incident to the wa NE EN 42 000. 000 
Second, nataral grihof the service with thë growik of the country. 10,000, 000 
New service, in existence in 1859 5 Seer 9, 000, 
Total expenses for 1876 in excess of 1809 TE 189, 000, 000 
Add expenses of 188999 eee sees oa . , 000, 
Total for the service in 1876, ssreersrereresrresorerserererrerere 258, 000, 000 
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Add nineteen millions to the cost of the service on account of the 
growth of the country to the sixty-nine millions, cost for 1859, and 
we bave eighty-e Shs millions as the present cost, less war expenses. 
error in 1 1 000 ; capita cost, $2.10; population in 

876, 44,000,000 ; per capita cost’ $1.85. The actual per capita expenses 
to-day (less expenses 8 by the war) is twenty-five cents less 
than in 1859. 

It will be seen by this table, which is entirely accurate, that in 1860 
in the First Auditor’s Office there were nineteen hun: and eighty- 
one subjects examined, seven thousand and sixty-five in 1875. 
In 1860 the 3 ved were 8157 000,000, against 51, 144,000,000 
in 1876. The expenses in that Bureau for 1800 were $42,340; in 1875 
$76,780 ; whereas the work performed is more than fonrfold, and with | A 
this relative expense, namely, in 1860, it cost $4.10 to settle a single 
account, whereas in 1875 it costs but $3. 06. 

In the Third Anditor’s Office the number of accounts settled was 
2,300 in 1860 and 19,138 in 1875, amounting in 1860 to $14,591,815 ; in 
1875 it was $53,418, $28.50. The average salary of each clerk i in 1860 Amount 
was $1,490.82, in 1875 it was $1,312.13; showing the average salary to 
be in 1875 $178 less than in 1860. So that after all the talk about | Amount 
R salaries the average cost is $178 less than i in 1860. 

he cost of settling an account in 1860, in so-called good old demo- 
cratic-reform times, was $35; the cost now in times of so-called re- 
publican extravagance is $12.30. An 23 of all the Bureaus 
of all the Departments teats precise], ni similar results. The fact 
is, examination discloses the fact that the average cost of settling 
any given account is from 25 to 50 per cent. less now than in 1860; 


Comparative statement of the work performed at the several Bureaus of the 
Treasury t, §c.—Continued. 


FOURTH AUDITOR'S OFFICE. 


Number of accounts adjusted.. 


Number of clerks employed. 33 
thus showing beyond controversy that the employés of the Treasury E 400 00 
to-day do at least from 25 to 50 per cent. more work now than then, i 443 

and that, too, at an average annual expense of $178 less for each 
clerk, $159, 117, 443 87 
Comparative statement of work performed in the several Bureaus of the 19, aad 
Treasury Department, below spoel during the years ending June 30, 10, 888 
1860, we June 30, 1875, respectively. 10, 318 
10, 824 
2 0 
1875. 5, = 
$45, 420 07 

FIRST AUDITOR'S OFFICE. 
Number of accounts for money received 21, 533 
Amount involved 4,435 
Number of accounts for money disbursed. 48, 407 
Apon WWW bbb 12, 252 
X pense > 

Cost per account... .-.i.00.cccsncenesase scence ~ fh 
SECOND AUDITOR'S OFFICE, 92 A = 

fool 228 eee $9,972,757 31 | $27, 536, 9 85 
otters, claims, Æa., received.. 5,042 118,002 2, 738 2, 608 
n 8, 003 131, 321 7, 269 7, 296 
Same ot eee ae e eee oxen —9.—— 14 20 Paik 
Number of accounts settled to cach employé. %0 i 13, 852 40,046 
Number of letters received to each employé. 210 673 . 1,709 4, 558 
Number of letters written to each employé. - 333 746 3.404 14.972 
Cost per account e $16 34 $9 68 14.131 23, 538 
THIRD AUDITOR'S OFFICE. an — BY — 
Number of accounts settled 2, 300 19, 138 1, 500 40, 000 
Amount involved „| $14,501,815 00 | $53, 418, 828 50 37 208 
Number of employés..... 9 61 173 397 81, 176 

‘Average palary of each een 2000000 e 151993 Taube 

taal are 8 submit a table herewith showing the receipts and disbursements 
— bre K 1 W 9 — of the Government since January 1 41884 This table also shows the 
Average cost per account.......-.2...--...-. | $35. $12 30 receipts, losses, and ratio of losses per $1,000 to aggregate of receipts. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, TORN O E O. ede deep 
Statement showing the receipts and disbursements of the Government from J: ir Be 1 to J 1875; exhibi amoun 
ratio of losses per $1,000 to the -5 ghte receded and Qisbureed, arranged in perioda, is, as practieab of four yeara tach ch algo the poode prior — 
uent to June 30, 1861; Dropar onder the direction of the 8 a resolution of the United 
peg, aeg nt detailed statement of balances due from public officers no thas tari apea service which have arisen since 1 1800 
Receipis, losses, and ratio of loss per $1,000 to aggregate of receipts. 


d 


January 1, 1834, to December 31, 187 ———uꝛ̃:ꝛ —— 9 U #70, 185, 498 
January L. 1838, to December 67, 283, 
January 1, 1842, to June 30, 1 78, 946, 
July 1, 1845, to June 30, 1849 110, 564, 
July 1, 1849, to June 30, 1853 194, 957, 
July 1, 1853, to June 30, 1857... 245, 148, 
duly 1, 1857, to June 30, 1861. 184. 125, 
July 1. 1861, to June 30, 1865. 305, 360, 
July 1, 1865, to June 30, 1869. 699, 977, 
July 1, 1869, to June 30, 1873. 805. 268, 
July 1,1873, to Juno . 320, 271, 
FOUL acac weakness sainunasaranaand sas uioestnpuns siuhes cebhshepenashacensks 
January 1, 1694, to Tune 90, 1861 aione e 
Taly-1, LOGE, to JUNO SO, TOTS. oss . 
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Receipts, losses, and ratio of loss per $1,000 to aggregate of receipts—Continued. 


Miscellaneous. Net total, 


Period. 

January 1, 1834, to December 31, 1837... $172, 259 16 $2 74 | $133, 002,971 77 81, 383, 825 41 $10 40 383, 825 41 $10 17 
January 1, 1839, to December 31, 1841 197, 825 40 476 94, 125, 586 95 392, 328 34 4 16 392, 328 34 3 01 
January 1. 1842, to June 30, 1845..... wes 175, 042 36 20 48 87, 498, 012 09 429, 981 39 491 420, 981 39 3 68 
July 1, 1845, to June 30, 1849 KALEA 10, 390 87 122, 587, 147 61 18,109 98 14 18, 109 98 08 
July 1, 1849, to June 30, 1853 60, 521 30 47 207, 581, 775 49 276, 270 58 133 276, 270 58 130 
July 1, 1853, to June 30, 1857 81, 724 73 2 2⁰ 282, 172,927 89 213, 001 78 75 213, 001 78 7⁵ 
July 1, 1857, to June 30, 1861 165, 227 80 12 09 196, 963, 373 20 194, 003 83 98 194, 003 83 62 
July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1865 . 53, 43 01 80 | 729,458,335 99 508. 493 60 69 508, 493 60 10 
July 1, 1865, to June 30, 1869 181, 621 19 1 97 | 1,716, 418, 954 21 | 2,562,721 90 149 2, 562, 721 90 63 
July 1, 1869, to June 30, 1873 107, 497 86 1 35 | 1, 457, 262, 842 50 954, 698 68 65 954, 698 68 37 
July 1, 1873, to June 30, 1875 35, 581, 01 69 583, 961, 862 25 322, 183 92 55 322, 183 93 2 

Tal cicadas n 1, 161, 634 89 2 51 | 5,611, 033, 789 95 | 7,255,619 41 129 7, 255, 619 41 51 

gae = — —!‚18 ä ĩᷣ—— — — —— =— 

emcee Aart to June 30, 18861... 172 680, 767 70 782, 991 82 4 52 1. 123, 931,795 00 | 2 907,521 31 2 1, 390, 986, 145 18 | 2, 907, 521 31 2 09 
July 1, L, to June 30, 1875 «| 239, 892, 685 81 12, 709, 645, 059 91 4, 348, 098 10 Ka] 


* Includes receipts for loans. 
Disbursements, losses, and ratio of loss per $1,000 to aggregate dishursements, 
Miscellaneous. Post- offlos. 
Period. Loss on Loss on 
Disbursements. Losses, 000. 


5 


N 
r 


January 1, 1834, to December 31, 1857. ` $23,921,077 47 | $300,154 05 | $12 54| $11,697,884 58 | $13,098 31 81 17 
January 1, 1838, to December 31, 25, 372, 06 2, 485, 356 97 95 18, 284, 901 77 51, 809 86 2 83 
January 1, 1842, to June 30, 1 21, 535, 45 4, 008, 452 46 82 18, 666, 750 20 2, 679 40 14 
uly 1, 1845, to June 30, 1819 32, 133, 73 7166, 262 23 84 16, 861, 478 41 2.571 24 15 
July 1, 1849, to June 30, 188 68, 899, 995 00 899, 785 13 05 26, 582, 570 52.940 20 1 99 
July 1, 1853, to June 30, 1857 111, 122, 107 75 802 084 775| 40,439,110 70 | 980,198 05 | 6 92 
July 1, 1857, to June 30, 1861 101, 502, 8t 834, 731 82 56, 057, 922 74 172, 278 46 3 02 
July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1865. 115, 145, 93 1, 111, 281 9 605. 48, 779,088 45 93, 467 03 191 
July 1, 1865, to June 30, 1869. 201, 926, 61 1, 080, 156 534 81, 016, 286 91 107, 236 74 2 06 
July 1, 1869, to June 30, 187 248, 032, 27 440, 953 177 104. 132. 079 69 117, 797 60 1 13 
July 1, 1873, to June 30, 1875 156, 212, 296 59 317, 248 2 03 j 34, 970 63 53 
Total..... erincas — ew 67 582 38 204 
January 1, 1834, to June 30, 1861 32 303 27 50.85 3 04 
July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1875. enn aad aovi 3 e 4 40 138 
92 
ge 
Jan. 1, 1834, to 
Dec. 31, 1837. $213, 405 94 $1 65 
Jan. 1, 1838, to 
Dec. 31, 1841. 101, 256 23 4,215 61 10, 290, 804 48 | 101,951 64 | 9 90 
Jan, 1, 1842, to 
June 30, 1845 54, 291 93 10, 585 20 2 31 6,650,769 55 11,553 38 174 
July 1, 1845, to 
June 30, 1849. 115, 666 69 11, 768 92 | 231 6,112,345 31 71,196 44 | 11 64 
July 1, 1849, to 
Pare 2 141, 493 87 11, 417, 463 40 69,497 61 | 6 08 8, 318, 428 22 1,257 41 15 
u 
re 377, 505 68 11, 322, 013 17 38,088 97 3 36 5, 316, 887 56 | 1884051) 3 54 
Tins 30, 150r. 183, 510 52 14, 325, 403 42 982, 417 05 | 68 58 4, 577, 393 06 4,649 51| 101 
0 
Joly 1 1 te 1, 079, 639 44 13, 169, 317 75 136, 582 62 10 37 | 23,263,779 07 | 29,650 45| 127 
u + 
enea, ibeo, 583, 749, 510 99 98, 422 02 19, 135, 153 08 73,973 97 | 326| 88,810,843 02 94, 540 67 1 06 
ame 1873. 175, 150, 962 73 180, 964 68 25, 848, 369 29 23, 557 44 91 | 120, 626, 926 67 | 230,826 93 | 190 
* 
wu 1875. 26, 670 77 15, 077, 118 91 2, 676 38 17 | 58,494, 630 888884 
wes 1, 483, 620 42 169 
Jan. I, 1834, t m - aM —— — = 
June 30, 1861.| 374, 661, 551 28 | 2, 543, 579 53 | 6 79 243, 437, 501 22 | 1, 187, 130 86 1, 240, 830 01 436 
July 1, 1861, to 
J 30, 1875. 236, 790 41 1 


$1, 163, 786 01 $110, 308, 395 19 | $1, 163, 786 01 Jackson’s. 
683, 427 2 899, 653 84 ‘094, 438 34 | 2 899) 653 84 Van Buren's. 
163,392 81 1,133,249 40 109, 187,401 21 1133, 42 40 Harrison and Tyler's. 
165,381,028 34 1.712 169 82 205, 194,700 57 1.712 169 82 Polk 's. 
165, 688.818 66 | 1. 485.192 68 194, 370,493 14 1435.192 68 ‘Taylor and Fillmore’a. 
241,007, 307 48 | 1. 674, 852 64 285,638 875 65 10674. 852 64 Pierce’s. 
E E E E cee 
1,013, 795,474 60 | 1,889. 641 17 3.691. 576,259 10 1.889, 641 17 } Lincoln and Johnson's, 
655, 605, 827 82 1, 046, 202 48 2, 601, 153, 569 90 1, 046, 202 48 0 t' 
365, 648,883 7 "370, 338 81 1. 406, 699,819 31 | 370.338 81 rant's. 
870, 072 05 | 923 
January 1, 1834, to June 30, 18011 . . 1. 126, 936 04 722 
July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1875 3 2 813 498-48 205 


* Includes expenditures for public debt. 
POSTAL MONEY-ORDERS.—Amount involved to June 30, 1875, 5389, 718, 788.38; loss, $156,818.42; loss per $1,000, forty cents. 
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NOTES TO PRECEDING TABLES. 


1. In cases where the accounts of defaulting officers embraced more than one 
Kana. OAA KDOR hate cheered’ 


though a large percentage of tless be yet recovered. 

4 In this statement the Ser ng barker oan ge reece hay fo 1843, 
have been classified by fiscal years as in the published official reports; the losses 
have in all cases been classified by calendar years, it not being practicable to sepa- 
rate the losses occurring in the fractional years of each but the periods com- 
pared being of the same length the result is substantially correct. 


From customs receipts the loss during Jackson’s time from 1834 to 
1837 on $1,000 was $17.26; in Van Buren’s time, $3.93; in Grant’s ad- 
ministration, two cents loss on each $1,000. 

From 3 1, 1834, to June 30, 1861, the losses to the $1,000 was 
$2.23 per $1,000; from July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1875, during repub- 
lican administrations, fourteen cents per $1,000. The internal-rev- 
enue system did not exist during democratic administrations. The 
losses per $1,000 of receipts have been $1.70; from miscellaneous 
sources during Jackson’s term, $2.75 per $1,000; during Van Buren’s 
rable sobs per $1,000; during pe thors time, $12.09; and now, 
General Grant’s term, sixty-nine cents per $1,000! The average losses 
during democratic administrations, $4.53 per thousand; in republi- 
can administration, $1.30 per thousand. 

On the total receipts from all sources the loss during democratic 
administrations was $2.09; during republican administrations, thir- 
ty-four cents. Now take the disbursements, the eas and ratio of 
loss per $1,000. In the War Department during good old democratic 
times—General Jackson’s term—the losses were $13.60; during Van 
Buren’s term, $5.48; during Polk’s four years as President, $8.44; dur- 
ing Pierce’s term, $6.05; during Buchanan’s term, $3.25; during 
Grant’s administration, twenty-five cents, The total losses on dis- 
bursements of offices belonging to the War Department in democratic 
times, from 1834 to 1861, was $6.79 per thousand; total losses from 
1861 to 1875, $1.39 per $1,000. 

In the Navy Department, in the disbursements the losses during 
Jackson’s term per $1,000 were $10.53; in Pierce’s term, $7.42; dur- 
ing Buchanan’s term, $3.49; during General Grant’s term, cents 

$1,000. Total democratic, $4.87; total republican, $2.41. Indian 
urean: Here our democratic friends have so much to say about ex- 
travagance that this table will be read with interest. The losses dur- 
ing Jackson’s administration per $1,000 were $10.76; in Buchanan’s 
time, $68.58 per $1,000. (I suppose these were the reform times that 
our democratic friends desire to bring us back to;) during Grant’s 
time, seventeen cents per $1,000. The total loss in democratic times, 
$17.39 per $1,000 ; during republican administrations, $3.23 per $1,000. 

Losses on account of pensions during democratic administrations, 
$4.36 a $1,000; during republican administrations, $1.21 per $1,000. 

In the Post-Office Department during democratic administrations, 
losses on each $1,000 were $3.04; during republican administrations, 
$1.38. From miscellaneous sources, losses in democratic times was 
$18.61 per $1,000 as against $4.08 in republican times. The total 
losses per $1,000 on disbursements from all sources from 1834 to 1861 
during democratic administrations was $9.02, while during republican 
times it was only seventy-eight cents per $1,000. And it may be added 
here that the losses during republican administrations are recent, and 
it is estimated at the Departments that 25 per cent. of what is put 
down as losses recently will finally be recovered, so that actually the 
losses during republican administrations will be probably 25 per cent. 
less than the figures here given. 

When the republicans came into power it was found that looseness 
and disorder in all the departnfents of Government were the rule and 
order and care were the exception. 

Con was in the habit of making appropriations in and 
in indefinite sums. The Departments were permitted the widest range 
and discretion. 

Under republican rule all appropriations were made in the greatest 
penala detail and in specific sums, leaving little or nothing to the 

iseretion of the officers of the Government. 

Now the conditions that obtained in democratic times are reversed, 
and we find order, care, and integrity the rule, and looseness and 
disorder the exception. 

As a sample of the way things were done in old times, I give the 
following: 

On pages 257 and finance report for 1854, in the of Special Agent 
Gouge, of November $7, 184 will be found statements enter careful method 


e 
in which public moneys were kept in the better days of the ublic, and the 
unique, economic method by which sranstece of pati hat 5 in those 


da: 

Mr. Minor, who undertook to transfer the $100,000 from New York to New Or- 
leans, as far as known to the Department, has not yet reached his destination. 

The amount appears on the list of defaulters sent the House by the Treasury 
Department, charged against the City Bank of Columbus, Ohio. 

This is but a sample of hundreds of others that are shown on the 
books of the Treasury Department and in the report sent to the House. 

The system of checks and balances, instituted since the republican 
party came into power, renders such a transaction im ible, 

The burden of the democratic song is now the cry of corruption, I 


admit there is corruption in Government officers; I do not expect it 
to be otherwise as long as human nature is what it is. 

To the charge of extravagance and corruption against the Adminis- 
tration so often made, I desire to say that in the discharge of my duty 
as a member of the Appropriation Committee I have had occasion to 


the | meet many of the officers directly in charge of the expenditures of 


the appropriations made by ee dees 

It affords me pleasure to say that they are a superior body of men 
in all that pertains to genning manhood, and they will rank in intelli- 
gence and honesty and in an honest discharge of duty with any pri- 
vate omer in this or any other country; while private employ- 
ers pay for similar service ter salaries than these men can possi- 
bly receive. It therefore is a duty anda 8 to say this for a 
class of men who are constantly maligne y the opposition for the 
sole purpose of making party capi There are, possibly, among 
these men, here and there, one who is wanting in official Mipit 
It is expecting too much of human nature not to find it so, as the 
reign of democracy for a period of a quarter of a century conclusively 
proves. Investigation shows that the average of this class was far 

ter in numbers and costs to the Government under democratic 
an during republican rule. 

I make the statement deliberately that,in my judgment and in 
the judgment of all candid men having knowledge of the subject 
never in the history of the country was there as much capacit; and 
integrity exhibited by the officers in charge of the administration of 
the Government as there is to-day. In making this statement I make 
full allowance for all the disclosures made by the committees of in- 
vestigation this session. My opportunity for knowing these officials 
has been that of an actual, personal contact with and knowledge of 
them such as is enjoyed by but few of the public men of the country. 

I do not believe that any of the walks of society can show an equal 
number of men more capable, more honest, and more deserving in 
all respects than these men. 

*As an illustration of the loose manner in which the House con- 
ducts its business, I will refer to one case as a sample. A demo- 
cratic member offered a resolution calling for a list of the names, 
re of residence, and number of shares held by each of the stock- 

olders of the national banks, the object being to obtain the names 
of members of Con who were shareholders. To answer this re- 

uest it required fifty-two months of the labor of the clerks, equal to 
the labor of one clerk forfour and a half years. The cost of answering 
this resolition, including the labor, stationery, and printing, was 
about $20,000. 

This House has utterly failed to act on a proposition of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to by the republican Senate six months 
ago, relating to the refunding of the 6 per cent. bonds into a bond 
bearing interest at the rate of 4} per cent., thereby saving to tho 
country the sum of five millions Sunes in the payment of interest. 
If the House had acted promptly on this matter, by this time the 
refunding would probably have been an accomplished fact and the 
sum named above saved annually to the people. 

There are lying in the committee-rooms of this House bills unacted 
upon, introdu by gentlemen from the South, aggregating a sum 
of not less than $2,000,000,000, to be warmed into actual, life by 
the success of Tilden and Hendricks. 

Not acted on this session; why? Because if pressed now they would 
injure the p ts of democratic success. 

Another of the reform movements of this House was the of 
the following proviso to one of the clauses of the sundry civil bill: 

Provided, That all of the of title 26 of the Revised Statates of tho 
aT a ES A Seats mace ter hag 

rvisors © 
— of —— play r E ehing 

It will be seen that the repeal would remove all restraint against 
dishonest voting in the great cities of the country as well as in the 
States where the rights of the colored men to vote are flagrantly in- 
terfered with. With this law repealed, Tammany Hall and Jobn Mor- 
rissey could give ‘Tilden so large a majority as to overcome the honest 
vote of the State, as was done in 1868, when General Grant and John 
A. Griswold were cheated out of the vote of the State, and that, too, 
under the management of the present democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent. I make this statement on the authority of the last domocratic 
candidate for the Presidency. 

I put with it the circular letter sent to the faithful all over the State; 
the compliance with the suggestions therein contained enabled tho 
present democratic candidate for the Presidency, the then chairman 
of the democratic State committee, to (by withholding the announce- 
ment of the count in the city of New York until he heard from the 
State) count enough votes in the city to give the State to Seymour 
and Hoffman: è 

[Private and strictly confidential. 
Rooms OF DEMOCRATIC STATE COMMITTER, 
October 27, 1868, 

a Dear Sm: 3 a ey Ke ira panes Neen hero rane vee in three 
or four wos an eac county, an u ex 
Galy range for this cud) to tapan to Willtem I. rroen Hall, at 
3 closing the polls, not waiting for the count, such person's estimate 
0 

Let the t h be as follows: 

This town will show a democratic gain (or loss) over last year of (number.“) Or 
—— 5 ie suiliciently certain: This town will give a republican (or democratic) 

rity of —. 
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Ls — er se gee le be ae = simultaneous 5 
not . Opportunity can 
be taken of thé anii — tell tn tive tel pits communion s over 
before actual results begin to be declared, and before the Associated Press absorb 
with returns and interfere with individual messages; and give orders 
to ie — the count. 
dee AREA SAMUEL J. TILDEN, Chairman. 
I submit that this gentleman will mucke an excellent reform candi- 
date for the democracy. 
As a further proof of the reform qualities of this model reformer, 
the democratic candidate for the Presidency, I append here a letter 


875 
from the last democratic candidate for the Presidency, a witness who | 1876 


certainly will not be im ed. 

In the New York Tribune of November 9, 1869, Mr. Greeley, in a 
second letter to Samuel J. Tilden, chairman of the democratic State 
committee, arraigns Tilden for his complicity in this gigantic villainy 
and holds him to a just accountability. In this letter Mr. Greeley 
reviews the labors of the constitutional convention of 1867; the defeat 
of the results of its labors, the “reform constitution,” by the great 
champion of reform, Samuel J. Tilden, at the election of 1869; the 
defeat of a fair registration and the means of purging the ballot-box 
of its notoriously infamous frauds, and of securing to the people and 
State a fair election. Mr. Greeley reviews all in detail in the light 
of incontrovertible facts, and says: 
odically, villainy ever sl with one eye 

FFC 


and Brooklyn, General Franz 
the absence of fraud, would 
have received the 


vote 
muli demonstrations ọn this point: Since your part; ert to believe our 
lan Wale i . and appeal to official 
returns whereof no one can even affect to doubt the accuracy. follows the 
e your party has 


number of deaths in several of the lower wards of our city, w 
swelled its vote so monstrously in the past two or three elections 


Number of deaths in the lower wards. = 


736 | tical business-like p 


Now, Mr. Tilden, you know that those wards have not increased in aggregate 
population since 1 People who live packed up in tenement houses fronting the 
narrowest, crookedest, worst smelling streets of our city die at least as fast as 
who live in more cleanly, airy, and commodious quarters; and the increase or dim- 
inution eres of these wards is accurately reflected in their annual return 
of deaths. Now look at their total vote at our several presidential elections since 
1855 and at our State elections last week : 


1869, Soe the six 


increased, 

they did in 1860, and over 6 000 more 

bog ty) noose vote of last yoar, and considerably more than double her vote 
n or 1804. 

I do not instance these cases as worse than others. Probably none of them are 

so bad as that of the twenty-first ward, where your sheriff bears 5 the 


twenty-first is a ing ward; so I confine myself to those which bills of 
mortality clearly show to be less porolon to-day than they were when their a 
gate vote was but 13,241 against 23,232 they rolled up for Hoffman last fall 

Mr. Tilden, you have confederates who will chuckle over this exposé, as showing 
that the democrats know how,” and that, they can never be driven power. 
What if the public judgment condemns us! Let our re rs vote twice more 
all round, and we'll come out all right.“ But I believe in God. and feel a profound 
conviction that the fruits of triumph thus achieved will turn to ashes on the lips 
of the victors, I believe you will yet realize that an honest defeat would have 
pen more advantageous to you in the long run than either of your fraudulent vic- 

rics, 

I will print here a table showing the reduced cost of Government ex- 
penditures year by year since 1866, which conclusively shows the gen- 
eral good management of the Administration. A constant decrease 
of e ses is shown in all Departments of Government except the 
Post-Office Department. 

In making these reductions the number of elerks has been reduced 
in the Departments at Washington to the number of twenty-five 
hundred and to the number of five thousand men throughout the en- 
tire country, The Post-Office Department of course shows an annual 
increase in proportion to the growth of the country. 


REDUCTION OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 
The following table shows the expenditures of the Government for 


the fiscal years from 1865 to 1876, inclusive, with the reduction each 
year from 1865: 
. $1, 207, 555, 224 41; maximum. 


809, 416 99; reduction. 745, 807 42 
i 266, 741 63 
797, 609 70 

475, 007 06 

211, 717 05 

476, 372 50 

659, 225 58 

827, 222 66 

211, 372 16 

12, 510, 480 33 

16, 123, 302 84 


While this constant reduction was going on Congress gece re- 
duced taxation, making the reduction of expenses and the reduction 
of taxation go hand in hand. Our present pretended 3 
tend to large reduction of expenses, but are not willing to reduce 
taxes. 

This illustrates the difference between the policies of the two par- 
ties now contending for . 

The following table shows the dates of the acts of Congress reduc- 
ng taxes and of the amount of the annual reduction : 


REDUCTION OF TAXES BY ACTS OF CONGRESS. 


The following exhibits the estimated reduction of annual internal taxation and 
customs duties under the laws mentioned: 


Act of July 11 155 . be ee $65, 000, 000 00 

Act of March 2, 1867..... 40, 000, 000 00 

Act of Feb: N V. 000, 000 00 

Acta of March 1 and July 20, 1868 t 45, 000, 000 00 

ASG UE ie . 78, 848, 827 33 

Acts of May 1 and June 6, 187UUUPU HHH 51, 823, 761 38 
Time will not permit me to go further into details. 


The great republican party, ides saving the Republic whose de- 
struction was sought not only by the rebellion but by all the crowned 
heads of the world, (save the Czar of Russia,) has shown itself capable 
of adjusting the delicate task of reconstruction, and to-day, but eleven 
3 since the close of the war, every State is fully represented on 
this floor. 

This great party has given freedom and citizenship to all its peo- 
oe Every one of its t fundamental principles form a part of the 

onstitution and are the accepted principles of all parties. As a prac- 
it has reduced the per capita expenses (less 
war expenses) twenty-five cents below what it was when it assumed 
governmental power. 

Since this party assumed control it has reduced the average annual 
cost ae clerks by the sum of $175 each and they do 50 per dent. more 
wor < 

The losses on the collections and disbursements of the public fands 
have greatly decreased. 

The system of checks and balances in the keeping governmental 
accounts is vastly improved. 

a character and capacity of Government officials are greatly bet- 


The Government credit which stood at 12 per cent. interest on its 
loans is now reduced to 4} per cent. 

It has gradually year by year since the war reduced expenses and 
taxation. 

It has paid nearly $600,000,000 of the public debt in the last eleyen 


years. 

It has provided for every obligation of the Government, including 
the sinking fund. 

It has reduced the annual interest burden by $45,000,000. It has 
pensioned the brave soldiers who fought to save the country. 

It may not at all times have done the wisest thing, and some of its 
officials have been dishonest and corrupt. 

But it has a glorious record, one that causes its adherents to rejoice 
and be glad that they share its glories. 

To put against this , the democracy propose economy and re- 
form, when they have not shown a single characteristic that entitles 
them to the appellation of reformers. Under this cry they will try to 
have the people forget that the complete fruition of reconstruction 
is not yet an sigan Aa fact. 

They want us to forget that democratic success means the practical 
loss of the rights of citizenship to the colored people of the South. 
With democratic success these rights will exist only in name. 

They want the people to forget that hundreds of millions of war 
claims are to be paid, dependent upon their success, 

They want the people to forget the many schemes of southern plunder 
that will be eee facts with their ascendency. 

The people who saved the Republic are ever ul and alert. 
They who have sacrificed so much to make the old flag an emblem 
of freedom and glory will not trust gentlemen with power who sought 
to trail it in the dust and substitute in its place the stars and bars, 
until they manifest a spirit that will assure them that the great prin- 
8 for and won are secure in their hands. 

tacle of a people turning over the destinies of a great coun- 
try to the very men who sought to destroy it will not be witnessed 
for four years to come at least. 

The following statement shows reductions and postponements 
finally agreed upon by both Houses: 
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Statement showing the reduction and postponements of appropriations as 


finally agreed upon. 
$466, 500 00 


74, 675 00 
216, 405 50 
535, 000 00 
4, 528, 276 99 
1, 643, 517 50 
. 3,886,975 62 
- 2,408,707 00 
- 4,260, 651 00 
690, 437 53 
1, 946, 662 10 
0, 286, 444 62 
29, 944, 352 86 
3, 886, 975 62 
26, 057, 377 24 
Deduct Court of Claims $2, 000, 000 00 
500, 000 00 
500, 000 00 
3, 000, 000 00 
23, O57, 377 24 
Deduct also— 
000 00 
000 00 
000 00 
mane 000 00 
nn 1680 00 
—— 2457000 00 
Actual reduction and postponem ente 20, 600, 377 24 


Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, in the time granted to me I shall not | P. D. Rodd 


be able to elaborate any-of the points upon which I propose to touch. 


But I cannot resist the temptation which the LARSEN affords to | the Sh 


me of 2 in a few remarks upon the testimony taken by the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department. And the 
temptation is greatly enhanced when I consider some of the speeches 
upon the yy aia side of this Hall, comparing the corruption 
and stealing of the present Administration with the democratic Ad- 
ministrations before the war and with the management of the present 
House of Representatives, notably the speeches delivered by the 
entleman from Illinois [Mr. Hurtsur] and the gentleman from 
ine, [Mr. HALE. 
The first case of improper conduct (which out in the country where 
I was raised would be called stealing, but which, I suppose, out of def- 
erence to the custom which has grown up of late years I must call “an 
irregularity”) is the case of Parkman & Brooks; and that I may do 
no injustice I will give you æ brief statement of the case in the lan- 
g of Mr. Wilson, the Solicitor of the Treasury, as contained in an 
official letter to Secretary Bristow, bearing date December 31, 1874. 
The letter of the Solicitor is printed in full, commencing on page 79 
of the statements and letters relative to captured and abandoned 
property. The extract which I wish to read is as follows: 


$ DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Orrice OF THR SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, 31, 1874. 


D. C., 
Sm: * * * It that in the year 1905, George L. Carleton, then United 
States depositary and acting surveyor of customs at Memphis, Tennessee, issued 
to J. W. Page, jr., president of the Commercial Bank at that place, certificates of 
deposit on aceount of subscriptions to 7.30 Government bonds to the amount of 
taking therefor, instead of money, Page's individual checks. 
It is alleged b and the evidence tends to show, that neither the bank nor 
Mea pg these transactions other than the difference of 
of the sales of these bonds were all ee game 


In the mean time Brooks claimed that he had collected six hundred and forty- 
four bales of cotton under the contract, and enri pear amrini ee. the 


30th of A 1866, evidently with some hesi the Secretary of the 
decided der to the ertani óf one cater ante six hundred and forty-four 
bales in full, and to credit the amount allowed upon the notes given by Parkman & 


Brooks. 

This credit, amounting in the whole to $24,315.75, was indorsed w 
the note of $94,000, 3 May 18, 1866, $21,112.55, rent Seen ton 220320 

This is all the money ever awarded to Parkman & Brooks by the De- 
partment for cotton collected under the Risley contract, as by the records. 

They were allowed, however, another sum, amounting to 297.23, the history 
of which is as follows: Some time in May, 1865, a claim was made by one A. K. 
Shepard and Parkman & Brooks for the proceeds of 19,700 bales of cotton collected by 
the agents of the Treasury, on the grounds that the claimants had purchased it un- 
+ eo PEON government for delivery to the Treasury 

en 


he Secretary d to consider the claim thus 


form the Secretary decided to allow $157,944.66, 8 this sum into 
three drafts, for the p 8 the interest of Parkman Brooks, which 
3 1 go pa A 3 8 1 
determin apportion the share of that firm in part paymen - 
debtedness due from them to the United States on their five notes. 
Thisapplication was made with the knowledgeand consentof Parkman & Brooks 
and their attorney, and the amount was afterward sent to the Treasurer of the United 
States, and, in point of fact, credited to the indebtedness of Carleton, which was 
the-same thing, for what was paid on the notes of Parkman & Brooks would tiqni- 
date to that extent the indebtedness of Carleton, 


It will be observed that in the first settlement with Carleton, the 
defaulting agent of the United States, the special agent sent to settle 
said claim sacrified more than one-half of the entire claim; the orig- 
inal claim being $556,945, and the agent accepting the notes of Park- 
man & Brooks for $201,003.12 on their admission that they were in- 
debted to the Commercial Bank inthatamount. During the years of 
1865 and 1866 Parkman & Brooks, it will be observed, had by their 
dealing with the Government obtained credit upon said notes to the 
amount of $57,613.03, up to this time at least not claiming that they 
had any defense to said notes. And thus the matter runs along until 
1869, when the balance due on said notes not having been paid, they 
were put in suit, so says the Solicitor of the Treasury; and said snits 
were permitted to drag along until May, 1874, when they were dis- 
mi by direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, as will be seen 
by examining the following letters. I read first the letter of the Bec- 
e = the Treasury on page 74 of the document to which I have 
referred : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THR SECRETARY, 
February 20, 1874. 


Sin: It having beon decided by the proper accounting officer of this Department 
that. certain notes executed by kman, Brooks & Co., now in your ion, 
“are invalid and im no obligation on the makers,” I have to req that the 
may be returned to this office, and that any suits now pending in relation to said 
notes may be joer ai ge 

ery respectfully, 
WM. A. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary. 
Hon. E. C. BANFIELD, ` 
Solicitor of the Treasury. 


I shall examine hereafter who this “ proper accounting officer” of 
the Treasury was to whom reference is e in this letter. 
I now read the letter of Mr. Banfield, the then Solicitor of the 


obtained by Page in April, 1865, in their absence from Memphis, from a Mr. Treasury, from the same page, and it will be observed that Mr. Ban- 
who was claimed to be their partner, and who was authorized to draw checks in | field, the law officer of that Department, did not conenr with the 
sign as partner the name of the firm. Secretary’s “ proper accounting-officer” of the Treasury, 

May, 1865, Parkman, Brooks & Co. denied the authority of Learned to sign | It is as follows: 
their name to checks. ’ DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 


In this state of affairs the of the sent 

vestigate the matter. Fon T TODS it Beatin grav Ae 

know aan themselves indebted to the Commercial 
di: 


a ial agent to in- 
u. Brooks & Co. ao- 


sume secure, Ped 7 5 they could, $201,603.12 of the checks held by Carleton on 
being 0 
Acting upon the Zoncinaion that the proposal of Parkman & Brooks was the best 


on the faota that could be bad, the paa of the Treasury obtained from them, on 
eton, five notes aggregating $201,003.12, four 


States, a contract with F. W. Brooks, one of the firm of Par! Brooks & Co., for 
— delivering to Treasury L. eee 


terms the share of Brooks in the proceeds of 

above actual was to be lied to the payment of four of Parkman & 

approva) a et tin TAAT hak 
0 p 

agreed, in writing, to this application of the 


the contrao and Brooks was notified 
that it terminated on the 20th of August, 1 


OFFICR OF THE SOLICITOR OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1874. 
Sir: It has been decided by the Treasury Department that the notes of Parkman, 
Brooks & Co., upon which suits are pending in your district, are invalid and impose 


no ob on the ers, 
I cannot agree with the decision reached by the Departmentin this 
Iam constrained by the terms of the Secre! . in- 


erein contained. 


close, to ask you to comply with the request 
Very respectful 
E. C. BANFIELD, 
Solicitor of the Treasury. 


ly, 


W. W. MURRAY, Esq., 

United States Attorney, Memphis, Tennessee, 

Now how was this decision arrived at, and what was the occasion 
for it? Iwill explain. On the 13th of December, 1873, one P. D. 
Roddy filed a petition in the Treasury Department, claiming to be the 
owner of the interest of Parkman & Brooks, and also claiming that 
the original notes were void and created no obligation on the part of 
said firm of Parkman & Brooks, and asking the Department to pay 
to him the amounts which had been credited upon said notes. This 

tition it will be observed was filed more than seven years after tho 


1876. 


date of the credits upon said notes; and I might say right here, as I 
go along, by a party who was before or about the same time mixed 
up with this same Brooks, of the firm of Parkman & Brooks, in ‘a dis- 
reputable swindle of the Treasury Department with a certain seal- 
lock, with which they swindled the Government out of thousands and 


thousands of dollars, and therefore the Secretary of the 8 
should have been upon his guard, unless he was a party to the steal, 
for I can call it nothing less. This petition was referred to Mr. So- 
licitor Banfield, the only person who, in the language of the Secretary, 
could be called “the proper accounting officer of the Department,” to 
give an opinion upon such a subject. Mr. Banfield gave the matter his 
attention and had prepared a letter giving in full his reasons for 
deciding against Mr. Roddy’s claim, but which had not yet been for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Treasury, when on the 28th of Janu- 
ary, 1874, he received the following polite note from Mr. Sawyer, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury: 

Mr. BANFIELD: 


Please return the Roddy claim and papers, and oblige N 1 


Now, why was this claim taken out of the hands of Mr. Banfield 
just at that time ? Plainly for the reason that it had been discovered 
that he was going to decide against it. There can be and there is no 
other reason given for the act. ` 

It was no sooner taken out of his hands than it was referred to a 
Mr. William T. Haines, the Commissioner of Customs, whom the Sec- 
retary designates as “the proper accounting officer of the Depart- 
ment.” The only reason which I can see from the testimony why he 
should be called that is that he had his mind made up to allow the 
claim before it was referred to him, as I think the testimony which I 
shall quote hereafter will abundantly prove; but on this particular 
point I desire now to read from the testimony of Mr, Joseph Burr, an 

- employé of the Treasury Department at this time. He said: 
aestion. Please state to the commi if who was the account- 
Te officer to upon the validity of tha — pe s 


wer. There is no accounting officer that has that power. 
Do you know, in fact, what officer it was that assumed to have that authority 


and power f 0 
A. I know who it was that reported that they were invalid. 
State to the committee who it was. 
. It was William T. Haines, 


I have read from 1 38 of the testimony taken by said commit- 
tee, which I think shews very satisfactorily that the reference of this 
matter to Haines was a mere arbi exercise of power on the part 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and it might as well have been re- 
ferred, so far as the propriety of the thing is concerned, to any other 
officer of the Treasury. The motive which actuated the Secretary, 
then, must be looked for somewkere else than in the propriety of re- 
ferring it to this officer. I think, however, before I get through I 
shall be able to show from the testimony, in the most conclusive man- 
ner, just the motive actuating all of the parties to this most infamous 
transaction. I read from the testimony of Mr. Gough, at present a 
clerk in the Department, pages 15 and 16: 

Question. Do yon know orema about the cotton claim of e ee & 
Co., and about the manner in which it was paid, the amount of it, and persons 
at whose instance it was paid! 


Answer. Yes, sir.” 
Q. State now to the Grey without the necessity of more particular inquiry, 


all t X 

A. I think it was in January, 1874, W. T. Haines, who was then Commissioner of 
ested me to withdraw from the files the account of 
essee, 


over to him, and hesaid that was all he wanted of me, and 
Isaw this Frank Brooks and Mr. Barstow and Mr. Haines be, seo and I had been 
informed ter that claim ; 


raary, 1874, Mr. Lockw 


that I would enter it on my book, but I would not examine it e 
me 


why. I gave him my reasons; I told him I thought it was a bogus claim, and I 

Rel boin publ aco balie. Mr. Lockwood replied, "It is ordered 
by the , and the Assistant Secretary, and the Commissioner of } 
what are we to do about it?” I Said, I don't care an 


gaboutit. Iwill enter 

it on my book, but I will not examine and Say it.“) Lentered it on my book, and 
the account in to Mr. Lockwood. . Barstow was standing alongside of 

me at the time that I replied to Mr. Lockwood that whoever examined an 


of that branch and it 


through with it.” He said he was sorry; he wished he 
t hold of it. Says I, “He has gotit; on can get it there.“ That was a claim for 
£39,000 and odd, and was on the 9th day of February. 
. What year? d 


Eighteen hundred and seventy-four; and I noticed, as I 
to enter it, that the warrant had been drawn on the 7th, two days 
was brought iu. 

2. Signed by whom ? 
Signed by W. T. Haines, but not signed by any other clerk as having exam- 


ed the account 
fore the account 
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ined and it, and I being in change of that branch, I didn’t like it; I thought 
at some future day the case might be brought up and the question asked who was 
in charge of that. 

By Mr. STENGER: 

The warrant was dated the 7th! 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
28 ͤ T 


About a week after that Mr. Lockwood came in and laid down on my desk 
another account of Parkman, Brooks & Co. I didn't know that was — oe 
Lockwood that I 


I immediately got up from my desk and told Mr. 
en 


examine nor pass that account, nor enter it on my book. Says I.“ There ia the 
F And it is 3 
Ii entered? 
Ves, sir; it is the only case in the book that is entered by Mr. Lockwood, or 
any one else but m declined even to enter that account. 
I Lockwood heli what postion 
Ho was then chief clerk. 


What was the amount of this last claim? 
Twenty-four thousand dollars and odd. The first was 633, 000 and some odd, 
I think the next was $24,000; or it may have been vice versa; I have forgotten 
now which. Those are about the two amounts, 
C ³ 0 fobs erin RE RADE T 
. No, sir; not that I know of, of my own knowledge, 
By Mr. WON: 
~ tion did say Lockwood held! 
Ie v ar papir erk.“ 
. Chief clerk of what? 
. Of the Commissioner of Customs. 
| print natal 
Badi aeai Poroy rnei Rats 
Under the instructions of Mr. 
Yes, sir. He was authorized to do what he did; he could not help himself. 
Wat he avas S er bis e a te Seeretsy het aiara d; be 
resume he was, was 
Secretary and Assdotant n : 
5353 
r; it was 
n ordered it? ; 
F. A. Sawyer, the Assistant Secretary, and also the Commissioner of Customs: 
so he had no one to go to. 
By Mr. STENGER: 
Bi Coal Ro un bavo Some T 
I presume he could. 
ap Hie IAS K 
. I don't know as he was. Neither one of accounts were signed by any 


clerk. 

By Mr. WILson: 

The entry of it in book was not necessary to the payment of it? 
. e payment; only recording. 12 

By the CHAIRMAN : 


You have been speaking now of the manner and mode in which the Parkman, 
Boks & Go. late wan passed ¥ 
es, sir. 
Do know anything about aclaim which was made as against this fund of 
captured and abandoned prsperty in 1866 by Shep! Parkman & Co.? 


to the firm of Parkman, 


Yes, sir; op tar ts What is the total of these two amounts, 
$24,000 and odd and $33,000? I didn't give you the exact amount. Will they 
amount to the same thing! 

No; this is $157,000. 


3 is a different case altogether, then. I have got a requisition-book of 
requisitions drawn on H. A. Risley and also on F. E. Spinner. Those amounts will 
all be found in those requisition- books. è 

Torm know nothing of this particular claim, then, to which I call your atten- 


tion 
N 2 ‘Treasury, 
0 ' 
a lein sar to their credit on notes held by the 
Parkman, ks & Co., in the hands of the 
I understand it. 
By Mr. STENGER: 

N er meres ts 

. j u ol 
with this o ai e 

By the CHAIRMAN : 

. Notwithstanding that objection, these claims were allowed and the money 
pal again to theo parties! 9 

A. Les, sir. 

By Mr. WILs0n: 

Q. Have you reason to believe now that those officers who ordered this payment 
were aware of the identical amounts having been credited on those notes h ald by 
the Solicitor of the 1 

A. Ithink that W, T. knew all about it. 

Q Som aie pot positive shows the ochor omnes of the Trasmery kegwing 141 

. No, sir. 


Sienna caring a 
of the h That twas 


le Wi 
u letter written F toi 
of S e Ben ow 
and they asked me if it was my writing, and I told them it was. 
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The method of manipulating clerks and working up a job will be 


pen well developed by a careful examination of the extracts which 
have read. And let me say here that the clerks in the Department 
are not apt to tell more than they know to be true, especially 
where it reflects in the least upon their superiors. I know the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. HALE] reflected severely upon the character of 
the witnesses who testified before our investigating committees, but 
you will observe thus far I have only alluded to witnesses who are 
at present in good standing in the Treasury Department with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Banfield and Mr. Wilson, and as to them I have only 
erred to their official communication while in office. So that even 
as to them the term “sore-head” does not apply. You will see by this 
extract the anxiety exhibited by Mr. Haines to get possession of the 
papers ining to this matter, an anxiety which it is not possible 
that he could have felt in the matter if he had not an ulterior de- 
sign. It was not a mere anxiety to protect the Government and to 
do his duty as a faithful officer, but rather a desire to assist the firm 
of Parkman & Brooks and Roddy to swindle the Government out of 
this large sum of money, as I shall show before I get through by the 
most incontestible evidence. Before following that line any farther 
I desire to read an extract or two from the testimony of another wit- 
ness showing the fraudulent and rotten character of this whole con- 
cern of Parkman & Brooks with P. D. Roddy thrown in. I read from 
pages 32 and 33 of the testimony an extract taken from the testimony 
of Mr. Burr, also at this time a clerk in the Treasury Department: 


By Mr. WItson: 
3 You say ee will tell all that can tell about it? 

„Those tell everything that is necessary to know in regard 
to the claim, I If there are other papers in the case—and I don't know of 
aay others i don’t think they — 

By Mr. STENGER: 


Q. Your answer was not a direct answer to Mr. Witson’s question. He asked 
FFC 

A. All that I know about the one hundred and fifty-seven thousand-dollar case 

Ok Do Seb papers ts tepend 10 tho SaaS q mih satin shaw ap. ears know about 


A. do not show all matter to which I was called to testify before the Com- 
mittee on ditures in the Department of Justice. 
How much was the last claim made for? 
My recollection of it is that it was made for $33,000 and some fraction over. 


know anything of the means resorted to to procure the passage of 
that claim which do not a u ae es ee filed? 
A. Ihave knowledge of S deal of matter which relates to the passage of 


all. 
the Department of Justice take your 


Q. Did the Committee on Expenditures in 
testimony fully on that point? 
A. Well, they took a good deal of testimony upon that point. 


8 
= 


they pum: on it? 
Pretty nearly $ P T am inlined to thinke. rE 
re jury o District, a short time ago, š 
228 7 jury ago, 

1 pes Es AO PEPEN EFO AI OMAE OAE cp gecesi 

as I co 

Those aro tho samo papers that are now on Sle in the Office of the Solicitor 

e Treasury 

A. The same papers, other than a kind of an abstract of the case which I made 

* 5 pers and lay them before the committee 

FT yie anea ith rigino andi ponla taaga eg eag beam ask: 
There was a claim of John Duncan, December 18, 1866, for $97,284.26, Can you 

igs who este attorneys for that claim! 


. Do w what attorney it was that finally procured the passage of the 
pen Brooke & Co. dien 1 
A. The one hundred and fifty-thousand-dollar claim! 


Yes. 
. Mr. Logan. 
Who the passage of the subseqnent Parkman, Brooks & Co. claim ? 
e ey tained: from Dat vig claim agent in the case. The 
men who interested themselves to my knowledge were 
Alexander White, a member of Congress from Alabama. Those two tlemen 
interested themselves in the matter, but further than that I have no knowledge of 
t themselves, Brooks and Roddy. 


y reside? 
. I think they may have been said to have resided at that time in the State of 
New York more anyw else. 
ya Are they still ie! 
Mr. Brooks is living; Roddy is eng adn weg I know. I have seen Mr. 
m. 


gore 
2 
$ 


85 
ee 
g 


8 
ge 


has gton a great deal; he may be to-day for aught I know. 

Do you mean recently! 

. Quite recently, as I have heard; eee fala AaS Dm, ees 
as Ihave been told. Roddy, I am told, has been for four or five months in En- 
= Who is Parkman? 


He was a man who was in partnership with Brooks at Memphis, Tennessee 
but I am inclined to think he has never been in Washington in regard to any 
these claims; that Brooks used the firm-name, it; and so far as the firm's 


having any existence now I have no knowledge. en e locus P trazir a 
bat I Aer pradek: ausage ee A great deal matter 
was mythical to my mind—a shadow. It was very hard to find anything about it 
that was solid. 

Either about the firm or the claim ? 

Anything connected with it; the whole ce. The claim which I 
spoke of for $5,000 was the onl matter that came to the Solicitor of the Treasury 
and to me as a clerk there. amount in addition to was allowed to 
these some $24,000, which they did not claim originally, which two 
sums made up the $57,000. amount was considered as due to them 


; therefore the amount that was allowed was 
$57, ich they secured. The second allowance was com- 
E two items, one of $24,000 and one of $33,000, That was allowed to them 

February, 1874. 


Q. Can you tell me if heer and, if so, who argued the case before Mr. Tayler 
80 as to convince him that he could exercise that power under that act? 
A. I don't think any one argued the case before Mr. Tayler; but of that I have 
no knowledge. I know the case was argued before me by several gentlemen. It 
was not argued, because there was no argument in favor of it that could be pro- 
PI ee ripida as tenon despir $e esep ened Sis 
‘as it presen you a view you recommen: yment? 
Yes, sir; to the Solicitor. 5 


8 


of Customs William T. Haines and Philip 
interviews 


it would 
was no use urging it even if it did, for I did not pass papers on that kind of evi- 


Nothing which I could say, Mr. Speaker, would add to the strength 
of this testimony and from one whom our friends on the other side 
dare not assail,for he is still in their employ. 

Mr. Speaker, Lhave stated that before I was through I would show 
that Mr. Banfield’s opinion was known, and that the knowledge of his 
adverse opinion was the cause of the papers being withdrawn from 
him before he had time to make a report, and further that they were 
afterward referred to Mr. Haines because it was known that he was 
a supple tool that could be used, and that in fact the decision was 
made by him in favor of Roddy’s bogus claim before the papers were 
placed in bis hands. I think the circumstances already detailed, 
added to the direct testimony which I have already cited, abun- 
dantly prove both propositions. But I have one more extract on this 
point which I will detain the House to read. This extract is from 
the testimony of Mr. Burr, on pages 42 and 43 of the testimony taken 
by the committee. This testimony shows in the most conclusive 
manner not galy that Mr. Banfield had arrived at an adverse decis- 
ion of the Roddy claim, as stated by Mr. Wilson in his letter to Mr. 
Secretary Bristow, bnt that his adverse decision had been communi- 
cated by this witness to both Haines and Roddy. The extract reads 


as follows: 
Wasuinaton, D. C., April 27, 1876. 
Examination of Josxrn Burr continued. 


The witness produced paper indorsed “ Bluford Wilson, Solicitor, to Hau. B. H. 
Bristow, Secre of the' Treasury; December 31, 1874. Opinion that money frand- 
ulently obtained by Parkman & ks can be recovered by the United States, 
and stating views regard to criminal proceedings against the parties to the 


The letter was read to the committee by Mr. STENGER. 
By Mr. HOOKER: 
Who wrote that letter ? 


estion 
toe I wrote it, unless there are changes in it. I am the author of the paper, 
but it is not in my handwriting. That ae copy of the paper which I did prepare. 


State the whole circumstances about it. 
The en of Mr. Roddy for $33,297.28 was referred to the Solicitor of the 
„E. C. Banfield, by the of the Treasury, Mr. Richardson. When 
the Solicitor’s Otfice it was sent to my desk for examination. I examined 
and I wrote thatletter without conference with the Solicitor or anybody 
I laid the letter on his desk with the papers, and it lay there in his possession 
. ion that be told me that he intended to 
have signed letter at the time after he read it, and he told me some two weeks 
ity that he intended to sign it, with, it may be, one or two im- 


By Mr. STENGER: 


Did he say why he did not it? 
2 ota 


return the papers? 
A. X. 


Yes; the show that. Mr. Banfield desired that this r written b 
iaa shnld be kope in the GMa 40 ua tadiontion Of hin vlows in the Otda ond tbat o 
VVV 

witness produces a © paper actually sent, signed by the 
9 . N for the 
The witness also ts a of tho order from Assistant Secre; Sawyer, 
E OR ths LAN wees e to the Secretary's Office. = A 
The following is a copy: 
Mr. BANFIELD: Please return the Roddy claim and papers, and obli 

7 F. A. SAWYER. 


JANUARY B, 1874. 


By Mr. HOOKER: 


In accordance with that letter, the rs were returned to the Secretary, and 
rome by him referred to the 99 Customs? 


1876. 
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A. Yes. 
Q He had previously decided in favor of the claim! 
Yes; the dates speak for that. 


And that decision is to be found in the letter addressed to Hon. Alexander | covered into the 


tot 

A. Yea. 

Mr. Hooker. If there is any fact or circumstance within your knowledge, de- 
rived either from records in your office or from conversation with the es in 
— in [reference to the allowance and the payment of this claim, you may 
8! 

The Wrrsess. I cannot recall anything just now that I deem of particular im- 
— in the matter. There was a good deal developed by a gentleman who 
this thing in charge, more particularly with a view to having an indictment 


Who is that gentleman ! 

His name is Benson; he is the assistant of Mr, Washburn in the secret-sery- 
ice division. 

By Mr. STENGER : 

Have those papers ever been laid before Secretary Bristow, or has any state. 
Eka of the connected with this whole transaction been laid before him? 


facts 
A. That letter of the 31st December, 1874, was sent to him. ‘This has been avery 
notorious thing in the Treasury Department ever since the claim was first filed. 
Of course the warrant clerk, w 1 (so far as draw- 

the warrants is 8 must have had knowl of the transaction then 
and since, because (although I never have talked to him) I heard of his speaking 


in rd to it. 
2 t Assistant 


ho was the warrant clerk ? 
The warrant clerk was Mr. Conant. He is the Secretary 
SE ha Tran TAS reng A E Ae the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms and the t Comptroller was had upon the matter, and after that it went to 
the warrant cl Mr. t. The First Anditor was D. W. Mahon, First 


warrants, i 
Salor Iha Soan 's name to them 
; I do not think anybody but the Secretary ever signs his name to war- 


By Mr. Hooker: 
Q. You mean that the warrant clerk draws the warrant and presents it to the 


Secretary for his signature, and he signs it? 
A. I am not ape og Soqaatuted with the exact duties of the warrant clerk 
to speak of them. I only know that the office is an exceedingly important one 
the Secret I know that there is a record kept of every warrant, but 
T Iam not able to state exactly. 
(Mr. R. W. Tayler, First Comptroller of the Treasury, was invited to a r 
and was given the pies of mu any explanation he 
might desire in regard to the payment of the claim about which the committee was 
ae and abont his action in connection with it. 
4 Mr. ; ayler replied that he had no desire of saying further than the record evi- 
ence. . 


This testimony also shows that some of the officers who had at 
least a very intimate if not guilty knowledge are still high in au- 
thority . Department. This transaction is traced to 
the very door of some of these e who now oceupy a posi- 
tion where they should be the guardians of the people’s , and 
when they had an By 8 ty to explain their connection with it 
they declined to avail themselves of it. This may not prove guilt, 
but it at least casts a cloud of suspicion which ought not to hang over 
a man who occupies a position of such vast importance to the people 
of this rang 

I have no disposition, Mr. Speaker, in this matter to ond 
what is required of a faithful representative of those Who have hon- 
ored me with a seat on this floor. And I certainly have no disposition 
to treat it in the spirit in which my friend from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
treated the House of Representatives in his review of it a few days 
ago. But that there has been a great wrong perpetrated in this mat- 
ter there cannot be a shadow of doubt, and that the wrong was 
winked at, if nothing more, by some of the very men who now hold the 
most important positions in your Treasury Department, is equally well 
established. I could not, with my view of the matter, suffer it to 
pes without at least calling the attention of the House to it, in the 

ope, if it did nothing more, it might at least prevent a repetition of 
such conduet upon the part of Government officials. 

But, Mr, Speaker, there is another matter of still more ce 
connected with this Bureau to which I wish to call attention, as 
showing the utter unreliability of the popora emanating from the 
Treasury Department, as well as of the officers connected therewith. 
In the finance reports for 1874 and 1875 the total proceedsof captured 
and abandoned prepenny covered into the Treasury is stated to be 
$20,910,656.44. To show the inaccuracy of this statement, allow me 
to read from the testimony of Mr. Lovell on page 60 of this report : 


By Mr. STENGER: 
Question. Let me understand whether the figures of twenty-six millions and odd 
given by you include the premium on sales of coins? Y 

Answer. Yes, that includes the premium as stated in this executive document. 

' Q. I hold in my hand a letter from the Secretary of the in answer to a 
resolution of the House of Representatives of December 8, 1870, dated February 9, 
1871, which purports to give a statement of moneys cov: into the asthe 
proceeds of captured and abandoned property; look at that te amount of the 
payments given, and say 3 in your opinion that is a statement of the 


amounts that were from your knowledge of the books. 
A. I should su it to be more nearly correct than the figures given in Execn- 
tive Document No. 56 of the second session Forticth Congress, 


uded to in m; 
previous testimony, and Ai 
containing as it 
fund, would also be 


tarned into the Treasury ; Executive Document No. 113 ( 

1871, they having access to all sources) proves the same to be $26,709,268.89, (page 4.) 
Q. Then this letter, giving this sum of $26,709,268.89, embraces the premium of 

sales of coin and the Holabird sales to which you refer? 


A. Yea, sir; it does. I have examined it, and I see it embraces the premium on 
sales of coin; and on looking at it further I find the Holabird amount. 

Q. In your udgment, it gives the accurate statement of the amounts of money 

Treasury from the sales of captured and abandoned property? 
A. I believe it does, sir. 
Q Do you know who compiled that statement! 
I dọ not, sir, of my own knowledge. I had been out of the Treasury Depart- 

ment about a year at that time. 

Can you tell me whether or not there is a book in the office of the chief of the 
division of captared and abandoned property which shows how much was realized 
from Se saap of captured and abandoned property by all the agents of the Gov- 
erumen 

A. The statement is contained in Executive Document 56, which shows all the 
agents that I know of. The returns that were sent in were kept in that office, or 
manuscript — 5 of them. 

2 fn dies t to be there, or in some other department of the Treasury! 

es. 


But was there a book in which those statements were entered! 
. Not that I know of. 


Yon will observe that there is a difference in the two statements 
emanating from the Treasury De nt of $5,798,612.45, A few 
days ago, when the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] was arraign- 
ing this side of the House for their extravagant investigations, which 
he alleged would cost $1,000,000, (but which, by the way, is an extray- 
agant estimate,) he had no word of condemnation against this de- 
ficiency of over $5,000,000, which it seems has occurred right under 
the nose of one of his personal and pany friends, as will be abun- 
dantly established by the following from the testimony of Mr. Brown, 
of Kentucky, page 76: 

PE sony FoR Do you know anything about the former positions held by Noerr or 

Answer. Of Noerr’s antecedents I know nothing. Fessenden was a paymaster 
in the Army, and was dismissed from the Army on account of em t I 
know that from an examination of the record in the Adjutant-General’s Office. 

Q. Do you know whether that fact was ever brought to the attention of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Treasury? 

A. It was bronght to his — by myself in 1874. 


. Under what ces 

I did it chiefly at Dr. Hamilton’s request, belie from his statement to 
me, that these people would not do him justice. He my attention to the 
V Fessenden's case from the Adjutant-General's 
ice, 

JJV 

a Yes, sir; except that I am a republican of the extreme t; I went to Mr. 
Bristow with the in Fi en's case. Mr. Bristow 88 
Ham of Maine, Mr. Blaine of Maine, and Mr. EUGENE HALE of Maine had 
vouched to him for Feasenden's integrity and character, and that under these 
circumstances he did not feel called upon to take notice of it. 

When did this conversation occur? 

3 TCC 
a co e papers from the utan ‘a Office. Hee 
that Femseniion had been guilty of aa of that kind. perane aaepe 
e eee OE Ə Army! 

In 1862 or 1863, and he was appointed in the in about 1864. 
Q. Do you know whether F. en's account in which he was a defaulter to tho 
Government was ever settled 

A. The only information I have on that subject is from a printed report of a com- 
mittee of the Senate of the last Congress on the claim of a man named Colby, to 
whom Fessenden had furnished about $18,000 of the funds for which he was a de- 
faulter. In that re the committee stated that this money had never been re- 
imbursed to the U States Government. \ 


It is not to be wondered at, Mr. Speaker, that deficiencies should 
occur in a pa aan that is controlled and managed by confessed 
embezzlers of the public funds. But what shall bè thought of the 
party which in the face of such a record will still continue a man of 
that character in places of such trust and responsibility? Would 
not the sincerity of my friend from Maine have been less question- 
able, if instead of exhausting his vials of wrath upon the unfortunate 
moat he of this Heras whom we have dismi A 2 office, he had 
expended some o; genius in preta and bringing to punish- 
ment some of the scoundrels and thieves who now infest the Treasury 
Department, and many of whom revel in ill-gotten wealth? But I 
have not time to further discuss this matter. There is one other ex- 
tract from this same witness, which I must crave the indul; of 
the House while I read. It shows the method adopted by the Gov- 
ernment agents to make a good thing out of the work of collecting 
this captured and abandoned property. Itisasfollows. I read from 
pages 77 and 78 of the testimony: 

Question. Can you inform the committee of any cases where fraudulent charges 
were made? 

Answer. [Refe: 
were one hundred an 
sas, to New Orleans, b. 
The expenses of 


7 

Soo 706.87. Another case was that of H. C. Boyd. 

Fayette County, Arkansas, by H, A. Miller, and was shi by A. B. Miller, 

sighty thros bales. The gross proceeds were $6,249.99, and the expenses to and at 
leans, $4,763.70, 


New 
By Mr. WiLson: 
2 What were those e for? 
It was simple si ; that was all. The 


expense of getting that cotton 
from La Fayette County, Arkansas, to the city of New Orleans, ought not, at the 
very outside, to have exceeded $W a bale. In legitimate commerce $5 a bale would 
uO Wen snot th Seen ts paid for coll: this cotton 
eren a co! cotton, 

an ‘would not that be included in the ex 5 meaag 


A. They were paid 25 cent. com . Ordinarily when the cotton was 
seized, the collecting agent got his portion in cash, i 
By Mr. Hooker: 


. Do you know of their route from La Fa: County, to New Orleans, and 
where —— carriage would be struck . men ty, 
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A. Water 
four or five days’ from New Orleans. In that case of Boyd's the e: 
were $6,108.50, and the cotton was sold for $6.249.99, so that only $141.40 

Treasury of the United States. Mr. Boyd is now living in Lynch 


g What was the date of that shipment? 
The cotton was received at New Orleans January 6, 1865, and was sold in New 


would be struck at Shreveport, Louisiana, which would be 


into 
h, Vir- 


hipa bre, yg mend rch se There was a case of forty-five bales of cotton that were 
in La Fayette County, Arkansas, taken from B. and shipped 
Wy Sen case Seite A 7 The gross proceeds were ; the net pro- 


A position in this Bureau for the collection and management of 
captured and abandoned property was, it seems, a perfect God-send 
to individuals who had no other views of office than those which em- 
braced the emoluments attached and which they could attach to it. 
The old farmers and honest yeomanry of my district will agree with 
this witness when he says, “it was simple stealing;” for, as a class, 
the people of my district of all parties call things by their right 
names, and they neither indorse nor Spamy of stealing, whether it 
be by republicans or democrats. Neither do I think that the cry 
raised by Senator MORTON in his speech in Indiana, that the demo- 
crats have expended a half million of dollars through their investi- 
8 will avail them; for who can read the extracts from the tes- 

ony taken by the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment, which I have quoted, and say that the money expended in 
unearthing the fraud and corruption that is there brought to light 
has been misapplied? We expected opposition from the leaders of 
the party in power; we expected to hear them howl over the waste 
of money, especially if the testimony taken should be e R to 
their party friends. If nothing had been proved, as many of them 
claim, we should not have heard such a howl raised, but, en the con- 
trary, the result of our investigations would have been paraded be- 
fore the country by ae ee stum er from Morton down 
to the smallest cross- politician of the party. 

But the fact that almost every one of our investigations, like the 
one I have just been examining, has produced such starcling evidence 
of fraud and corruption that even the party leaders of the great re- 
publican party quail before the storm which they feel that it must 
create, and instead of meeting it in a manly way they resort to the 
most violent vituperation and abuse of all the witnessess who have 
dared as became men to testify before our committees to the truth 
as it actually existed. The fact that the witnesses have in many in- 
stances been high in authority and respected and honored by their 
own has not availed anything to protect them from the en- 
venomed tongue of their former political associates. High and low, 
rich and poor, republicans and democrats, haye all alike been indis- 
criminately heaped together and with being scoundrels and 
perjurers. This has been the only means which the republican lead- 
ers felt were open to them in order to break the force of the start- 
ling revelations which the last six months have brought to light, ex- 
cept in the case of Belknap. I see Senator MORTON says that he was 
a 9 That is decidedly rich. The idea of a democrat having 
aseatin President Grant’s cabinet is certainly ori with Morton, 
and I do not think he would ever have discovered it if the late Sec- 
re’ of War had not been caught in some of his “irregularities.” 
Besi sarb do not think the democrats have been treated fairly in this 
matter by allowing them to be in possession of the War Department 
all of time and never letting them know it. 

But how about Richardson, Sawyer, Tayler, Haines, Noerr, Fessen- 
den, Miller, and the hosts of others referred to in this testimony, who 
are if ble more guilty than Belknap? Are they all democrats 
too? d if they are, why do my friends on the republican side of 
this House hug them so closely to their bosoms and so industriously 
labor to ward off every blow which we strike at them? If they be- 
long to us, why do you endeavor to prevent us from exposing and 
punishing our own thieves? Ah, gentlemen, you know such claims 
are all bosh, and if you are not, you ought to be ashamed to use it. 

I have now said all that I desired to say upon this subject. I had 
intended to say a few words upon the “i ities” in the cur- 
rency t, but I find that I have already extended my re- 
marks too far, and I shall reserve what I have to say upon the other 
subject for another opportunity if such should offer. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. POPPLETON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported gard 


that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the follow- 
ing titles; when the 3 tempore signed the same: 

An act (S. No. 1006) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
use the surplus of certain moneys heretofore appropriated for a site 
for public buildings at Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania; 

An act (8. No. 1042) to provide for the publication of the report of 
the impeachment trial of William W. Belknap; and 

An act (H. R. No. 612) to carry into effect a convention between the 
United States of America and His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian 
Islands, signed on the 30th day of January, 1875. 


MESSAGE, FROM THE SENATE. 
3 from the Se by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
x that the Senate had passed the following resolution; in 
which he was directed to ask the concurrence of the House: 
A resolution concerning the joint rules, in response to the resolution 
of the House on the subject, 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, by unanimous consent, laid before the 
House the following message from the President of the United States: 
To the House of Representatives : 

In affixing m; x, pret Rad Sah pattem ate eee ear 

Ə 


to announce to ::.... S S O 

bill, and the reason I it. it was ol upon the Executive to expend 
all the by Congress, I sl return the river and harbor bill 
with ay ole notwithstanding th 


ests resuli ECC krina iyoensis 
vi 
works. habe seem hap „ many — are made for 
no 


necessity for econom: ee ee nee 
— a di * 


agents, and total abolition of may result in great fall- 
© revenue. It may bea et conaidar whether ax 8 
thorized under the river and harbor priation further than protect 
done paid for. Under no circumstances will I allow expendi- 
tures upon works not clearly national. 
U. S. GRANT. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 14, 1876. 


Mr. REAGAN. I desire to move that this message just read be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and printed, and before the 
question is taken on that motion I desire to say a few words, 

The President in his m e announces that he is under no obliga- 
tien to expend the whole of this money, and that he will in the exer- 
cise of his discretion allow the expenditure of only such portion of it 
as may be for objects which in his cape proe are of a national char- 
acter. I desire to call the attention of the House to the bill abont 
> a this observation is made. The first clanse of that bill is as 
follows: 


That the e of money be, and are hereby, to be paid 
rouge doe pepe 5 5 8 

e e Secretary ar, ie , preservation, construction, 
completion of the following public works named. 


This bill, under the forms prescribed by the Constitution, has been 

assed by the House of Representatives and by the Senate of the 
United States, and has been approved by the President of the United 
States. It appropriates money for objects deemed Lid, an by the 
Congress of the United States, with the assent of the President of the 
United States. Had the President believed this bill to be unconsti- 
tutional, he might in the exercise of his constitutional functions have 
vetoed it. 

That to which I desire to call special attention at this time, for 
the purpose of marking this message, is that in it the President as- 
sumes that, in reference to a bill making appropriations for objects 
usually in such bills, his persue A ent is to determine how far 
these appropriations are to be applied to the objects specified by the 
law. It is essentially an assumption by the President of the right to 
exercise an act of personal government, instead of obedience to the 
laws. It is an assumption that the money appropriated in that bill 
is to be expended, not under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
but at the discretion of the Secretary of War. The bill gives no such 
discretions 

The bill properly provides that the money shall be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, because the corps of officers by 
whom these appropriations are to be expended are under his general 
supervision. The ident has constitutionally and ly no more 
right to assume that he will defeat the objects of this law by refus- 
ing to permit the can vita to be expended as provided by it 
than he has to assume e to refuse to have expended appro- 
priations that have been efor the Army, for the Navy, or for any 
other branch of the public service. 

I desire simply to call attention to this matter, because it seems to 
me that a document so remarkable in its character, with allrespect to 
the President, announcing so great a ua pag from the Constitution, 
and containing so singular an avowal in advance that he will not 
obey the law of the land, should not be permitted by the Repre- 
sentatives of the people to go before the country without at least 

ing attention to it and expressing some dissent. 

The President has called attention to other matters which have 
been met by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. RANDALL] in re- 
to an anticipated deficiency in the revenue for the reasons to 
to discuss that portion of the 


hich he alludes. I do not pro 
t this message be referred to the 


m , and will simply move t 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOAR. And printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That will be included in the motion. 

Mr. HEREFORD. Mr. Speaker, I must confess that when I heard 
the message of the President read I was very much surprised; not 
so much, perhaps, as some other gentlemen on this floor were when 
within the last year and a half, or perhaps two years, the same 
Executive sent to this House and to the Senate a in which 
he told us that the Constitution of the United States, repub in form 
and I ho pide 0 to be republican in fact, was very similar to the 
constitu of the empire of Germany. I suppose that in his con- 
struction of the Constitution of the United rier wig Brora it to be 
similar to the constitution of the German Empire, he has come to the 
conelusion that he is clothed with that same power that the Emperor 
of Germany possesses, That is, when a Congress of the United States 
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shall have made an appropriation of money for various specific ob- 
jects, it is in his power to say whether that money be so ex- 
pended or not. 

Have we in the history of our Government arrived at the point 
where the Chief Executive may say to the Congress of the United 
States that notwithstanding they have made an appropriation of 
money for specific oer e will allow only that portion of the 
money to be e ded and upon such objects as in his judgment 
should receive the appropriation. 

As was said by my friend from Texas, Mr. REAGAN, I my colleague 
on the Committee on Commerce, this bill makes distinct appropria- 
tions both as to certain objects and the amounts for those objects ; 
yet the Executive tells us in this message that he will see to it that 
no money shall be expended except for such objects as he in his sn- 

rior judgment may think right and proper! I ask the American 
Tonga e Brdar they believe that the Executive is endowed 
with any such imperial power; and, if so, whence he derives it? Af- 
ter Congress has made an appropriation of money, and he has signed 
the bill, and it has become a law, has he authority to say that the 
money shall not be expended ? 

But look at some of his reasons. One of them is that “the reduc- 
tion of revenue districts, the diminution of special Ag, Seis and the 
total abolition of supervisors may result in a great g off of the 
revenues.” This is one of the reasons why he says he may feel com- 
pelled to forbid the expenditure of this money as Congress in its wis- 
dom has directed. Because Congress has notappropriated enough for 
one purpose he will withhold appropriations for other purposes. In 
other words, because this House of Representatives of the Forty- 
fourth Con during a tedious session of eight months, has seen 
fit to act in the line of retrenchment, reform, and economy, he 
chooses in this m to rebuke both Houses of Congress, and says 
that the revenues, as he thinks, will not be sufficient. We have not 
cut down revenues, but sto extravagance. If the revenues should 
not prove sufficient, and if the money for these purposes should not 
be in the , then of course it will not be expended. But un- 
der the provisions of this bill, if the money should be in the Treas- 
ury, it is the duty of the President, in accordance with the oath he 
has taken to protect the Constitution and execute the laws, to expend 
this money as v have directed. 

In this bill we Aave appropriated moneys for various rivers and har- 
lors by name; appropriated to each a specific amount. What right has 
the Executive to say as to any of those rivers or harbors, “I do not 
believe that this is a proper object for the expenditure of money.” 
That isa pre ive of the 1 ive department. The American 
Congress has said, “We of dees pia so much money for a certain ob- 
ject.” The President has signed the bill; it has become a law; yet he 
now tells us that he will not execute it, although the money may be 
in the T In other words, the Executive announces to this 
House to-day that he intends to set at nonght and nullify the laws of 
the American Congress. 

We a law, which the President vetoed, declaring that that 
officer should, after the 4th of March next, receive only $25,000 a year. 
In that act we spoke our views in tones unmistakable; yet he vetoed 
that bill, though it was in the line of retrenchment and reform. But 
when we come to appropriate money to improve the rivers of the 
United States so that the farmers may be able to get their wheat, 
their corn, and their cattle to market at less rates than they now have 
to pay, the President says, “If I do not find it to meet my views I 
will not allow this money to be expended.” How is he going to stop 
it? We have directed the money to be expended under the direction 
of the Secretary of War. Is the President going to issue his com- 
mand, his mandamus pronunciamento to the Secretary of War saying 
“ I do not believe this river should receive the amount appropriated 
“a Congress; and therefore you shall not expend a dollar upon it.” 
Ilave we arrived at that? 

If the President had seen proper, it was in his power to veto the 
bill as a whole. But he has no authority to override the Constitution 
and veto part of this law by non- action. In signing this bill, he comes 
in here and assumes the prerogative to lecture both branches of the 
American Congress. This measure has been discussed fully certainly 
in the Senate; it has met the approval of committees of both Houses ; 
it has been from the conference committee, and has received 
the vote of two-thirds of each branch of Con ; yot the President 
comes here to-day and in his message says, “ I will not allow this or 
that money to be expended, although it is the law of the land, if it 
does not meet my 3 the President can prevent the 
expenditure of one dollar of these appropriations, he can prevent the 
expenditure of every dollar. He can say that the amount appropri- 
ated for the improvement of Hell Gate shall not be expended. He can 
go into Texas or Michigan or any other State and say, “ Although the 

merican Con has passed a bill appropriating so much money 
and directing it to be expended in a designated manner, and not- 
withstanding I have signed the bill, yet I, as President of the United 
States, will issue my mandate in some.form or another to a subordi- 
nate officer directing that this money shall not be expended,” and the 
law of Congress is nullified. If he can do so with one appropriation 
8 1 he can do so with 3 all. AA 5 k 
heartily approve o motion m: my colleague upon the 
Committee on Commerce for the Areia this m 170 that 
committee. What right has the President to say that this or 
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that acct is not national? What is the nature of a river and har- 
bor bill? I may be permitted to refer in no spirit of criticism, but 
simply to illustrate my argument, to what occurred the other night 
when the appropriation for Hell Gate was under consideration. One 
of the Senators from New York objected to that e ee because 
in his opinion the amount was insufficient; and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Eaton] opposed it on the same ground. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. The gentleman from 
West hips ang Mr. HEREFORD, ] in undertaking to repeat the debates 
= the ot ranch of Congress, is transgressing the rules of the 

ouse, 8 

Mr. HEREFORD. I have endeavored to confine myself within 
propa limits and I do not desire to transcend the rules of the House. 

t was the reason given. 
Mr. HOAR. I ask for the ruling of the Chair on my point of order. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. e gentleman will again state his 


point. 

Mr. HOAR. My point is that the gentleman from West Virginia, 
in . name members in the other branch and stating 
what they uttered in debate, is transgressing the rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Such references are out of order. The 
gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. HEREFORD. I willdoso. It has been said elsewhere (I sup- 
pose that is in order) that the pap aber for Hell Gate was not 
sufficient; and for what reason for want of the comple- 
tion of the work at that point the people of the New England States 
are obliged to pay a pa rate of insurance in order to get their 
products to the markets of New York. In other words, (and thisi s 
all there is in a river and harbor bill; this is its length, breadth, its 
height, and depth,) the reason assi elsewhere why an appro- 
priation was too small was because the obstructions at Hell Gate in- 
creased the rate of freight paid by the people of New England in get- 
ting their products to market. 

If you make an appropriation for Hell Gate, which they say isa 
great national work, in order to let the people of New England and 
elsewhere get their produce to market, why is it you cannot make 
an appropriation so that the le along the Tennessee, the Cum- 
berland, the Kanawha, the 2 Wabash, the IIlinois, the Fox, 
and Wisconsin, shall also have the same facilities for the trans- 
portation of their products to market at a less cost? Why shall not 
the French Broad River be improved and those living along it fur- 
nished cheap transportation to market? Why shall we not make 
likewise an appropriation in the same bill to enable the farmers 
along all these streams in the interior to get what they raise cheaply 
sad macios and to develop the hidden wealth of our mountains and 
valleys 1 

And that, Mr. Speaker, is all there is in these river and harbor 
eee bills. Bills exactly like this have been signed by all 
the Presidents of the United States; by Adams, by Jackson, by Van 
Buren, by all of them. Such bills as this have been signed session 
after session by the present Executive. Bills have been signed by him 
making appropriations for nearly every single object contained in 
this bill to-day, except a few which may happen to be in the down- 
trodden South. 

Last year an appropriation bill similar to this for precisely similar 
works, for almost the same works, appropriated $6,600,000, and the 
President of the United States, this same President of the United 
States, signed that bill without accompanying it with a lecture to 
Congress, while ae peue bill, which only appropriates $5,000,000, 
he accompanies with a lecture, a criticism, which we have now be- 
fore us. He signs without hesitation and without deeming it neces- 
sary to accompany it with a word of remark a bill last year on the 
same subject, for the same objects, appropriating $6,600, 3 yet 
he comes here to-day, when we appropriate in a similar bill onl 
$5,000,000, saying that it is too much. When did the light Phos 
upon the Executive that it was too much? Is it because a few dollars 
have been given to the down-trodden South for the improvement of the 
Cumberland, the Tennessee, and other streams throughout the South 
and the North, where e K for the improvement of those 
rivers are very much needed 

The Executive says that certain works are of a national character 
and others are not of a national character. Now, what does he mean 
by works of a national character? Is it for the Executive to decide : 
Both branches of Congress have already decided that all the appro- 
priations embraced in this bill are within the purview of the Consti- 
tution. The President, by signing the bill, has said that all these 
appropriations are within the purview of the Constitution, or else 
he ie va cari henge it. He Lanett ence the pes to be Aer 
tiona is judgment, by putting his signature of approval to it. 

But he comes to Congress with a lecture and says that he thinks we 
should not have made certain appropriations because they are not 
national. Wherein are the appropriations in this bill not national? 
Is not the eras 5 
Ohio River with all its tributaries national? Is not the improvement 
of Hell Gate in New York harbor a national work? y, sir, the 
commerce of the Ohio River alone, which gets by this bill only $170,000, 
is more than the whole foreign commerce of the United States. Is not 
that a national work? Are the people of the interior to be called 
upon year after year, for a long series of years, to make appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors upon the Atlantic coast and upon the 


i with its tributaries national? Is notthe . 
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Pacific coast; to improve the harbors of Boston, of New York, of Bal- 
timore, of New Orleans, of San Francisco, of Toledo, and of Cleveland, 
and is the great Mississippi Valley not to have its rivers improved, so 
the farmers living there can get their grain, their wheat, their corn, 
their coal, and all the products of their pest | to market at a cheap 
rate? Is the President and his party op to cheap transporta- 
tion? That is what this bill proposes to accomplish. It is to secure 
the improvement of our navigable streams, so that the farmers shall 
be enabled to transport to market their wheat, and their eorn, and 
their other produce at a cheap rate. Shall this people be refused this 
transportation, and shall they be bound hand anq foot to the railroad 
monopolies of the country? Is that what the President means? 

How is the President to decide which are national and which are 
not? Can he say that Hell Gate is not a national work? Has he the 
power to say the improvement of the ree LE River is not a na- 
py work and that he will not give it a dollar of this appropria- 
tion 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

Am from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment the bill (H. 
R. No. 612) to carry into effect a convention between the United States 
of America and His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, signed 
on the 30th day of January, 1875. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HEREFORD. The President in his message says it may be a 
question to consider whether any expenditure can well be authorized 
under a river and harbor make aps bill further than to provide 
for works already begun and paid for. Under no circumstances, he 
says, will he allow expenditures on works not clearly national. What 
right has this great Cæsar to decide what are and what are not na- 
tional, when the American Congress has decided the question by mak- 
ing these appropriations ? s 

On what meat hath this our Cæsar fed! 


What right has he to say, when this Congress, representing the peo- 
ple of the United States under the Constitution, have made these ap- 
8 and he has signed the bill, that he will not allow one 

ollar of this money to be spent except to preserve works already 
n? Why, sir, there are works which have already received from 
first to last four or five million dollars, and because they have received 
so much are they and they only to receive additional i stake ad each 
Are these works only to be kept up? Isit true that to those who have 
to them shall be given; that those who have received in the past to 
them shall be given more, while to those who have received nothing 
to them nothing shall be given? The spirit of his message is, I do 
not believe adollar of this money should beexpended upon certain rivers 
and harbors because nothing has been expended upon them heretofore. 
The money should be nded becanse the improvements are needed. 
There is not an 8 in this bill not recommended by the 
Secretary of the ury. There is not a dollar not recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers. We have acted on the reports of the ex- 
ecutive officers, and they have said these works are n They 
are appointed for this purpose: to examine these works, to examine 
the practicability of them, to examine the cost of them, to examine 
the resources of the country, to examine and report to this Congress 
how much by these works the commerce of the country will be devel- 
oped. The Gommittes on Appropriations of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the House have read all these 1 Sart diligently 
and carefully, and have talked to all the members of both Houses. 

I say to-day, that as chairman of the Committee on Commerce I 
have prepared a just and fair and equitable bill, a bill fair to all parts 
of the country, north, south, east, and west, and all the members of 
the committee will give me credit for so ra — There is no political 
significance in the framing of this bill. We have read all these re- 

. ports, and I have myself talked to no fewer than two hundred mem- 
on this floor in order to get additional information about these 
rivers and harbors. And after doing all that we have made as eco- 
nomical a bill as would do justice to all of the country, north, 
south, east, and west. And yet the President ire will not allow 
money to be expended except where he—he, the Chief Executive—may 
think it is a national work. 

What right, I ask Dy Oe in conclusion, after this has become alaw, 
has he to say to us, as he does to-day, “I will not carry ont the law; 
. — vou in 1 4 58 sche x i fos e at nought a law of 

n y ranches and signed by myself. I notif 
you i 1 it out unless in so far as it may suit my views.” 
will put it “ where it will do the most good.“ I tell you, Mr. Speaker, 
it is high time we should come back to the simplicity of the olden 
times, and stand by the Constitution of our fathers and the laws, and 
see that the Executive set neither at nought, shall set neither at 
defiance. Such a message as this sent to the British Parliament 
would cost Queen Victoria her crown. And, therefore, Mr. Speaker, 
I hope that this m will take the direction indicated by my 
friend from Texas [Mr. GAN] and be referred to the Committee 


on Commerce, where the full measure and magnitude of its monstrous 
1 agen 3051 receive full consideration. 

r. CONG I bave listened with very great surprise to the re- 
marks of my distinguished friend from Texas, [Mr. REAGAN,] a good 
lawyer, careful generally in his statements and in his conclusions; 


and I have listened with still greater surprise to the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, the gentleman from West Virginia. Sir, 
the President in approving a bill which was passed hastily, with 
very many chan thro f both Houses, on the report of a confer- 
ence committee, has seen fit while approving the bill to send a mes- 
sage to Congress suggesting that there may be some imperfections 
in the bill, that there may be some appropriations which are not 
warranted in the present state of the finances of the country, and 
perhaps some danger of money being spent on works of such inferior 
necessity that they may be poss n And he asserts in his message 
that inasmuch as Congress Tett under his direction, or that of an 
executive officer in his Cabinet, the diture of the whole of this 
$5,000,000 of money, he does not feel to veto the bill, to re- 
turn it with his objections to Congress; but he does desire, exercis- 
rya Sy discretion which the bill itself specially commits to him and 
to his direction, to join the great army of the reformers that come up 
here in their panoply of strength to prevent any appropriations from 
being made for an improper purpose. He announces in a very modest 
way that he desires to join this army of sonthern reformers and north- 
ern reformers in looking over these appropriations; and inasmuch as 
Con confides in his discretion, he announces to the House he 
will exercise that discretion under the Constitution, and under the 
8 and direction of this bill, for the welfare of the country; 
so that the money shall not be squandered on trout streams, so that 
the money shall not be squandered to enlarge cracks in the clay 
banks on the shores of our lakes and oceans to make harbors on mere 
possibilities of harbors, but that it shall-be expended for valuable 

urposes; that it shall be expended as far as in his judgment and 

iscretion itcan be for the purpose of promoting the national benefit, 
the benefit of the American people at e. 

What is there in that em, that up the antagonism of the 
genial gentleman from Texas? What is there, except an assertion 
of the Chief Executive, communicated to the House of Representa- 
tives and to the Con, of the United States, that inasmuch as they 
have left the expenditure of $5,000,000 to his direction and to his 
discretion, he will not be behind all these other gentlemen in econ- 
omy, in reform, in retrenchment, and that he, so far as lies in his 
power, will see to it that the Republic receives no detriment, and that 
this money is not expended for unworthy purposes. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Texas to rise in his 
place and tell this House whether any appropriation for his State in 
that bill is for an unworthy pu ; whether any appropriation for 
all Texas of the thousands of dollars that are appropriated to be ex- 
pended there is not to 17 our national commerce? If not, why 
does he fear for Texas 

Mr. REAGAN. I will answer the gentleman. 

Mr. CONGER. The gentleman can wait until I am through, and 
then answer. Iam asking these questions that the gentlemen out of 
their own time and in their own manner may reply to them. 

I ask the chairman of the Committee on Commerce what appropri- 
ation for West Virginia, and, as he is chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce for the whole land, what appropriation in that bill for the 
whole land is not national in its character? He argues that all these 
waters upon which commerce flows, whether in great quantities or in 
small quantities, are the rills, the rivers, the streams, the lakes, and 
the oceans—that all go ther to make up the grand national com- 
merce of the country. If he is right in his t, the President is 
right in his message. And if the President is right in his message, 
the gentleman is wrong in condemning it. But why is he afraid of 
the Can it be possible—I have heard no objection from this 
side of the House—that any of my friends on the other side who have 
come up here from their wanderings in the wilderness to their fa- 
ther’s house and “have come here to stay“ could possibly have im- 
posed upon the chairman of the Committee on Commerce with the im- 
provement of an unnational work? 

Mr, TORD: Will the gentleman allow me to answer his 

uestion 
15 Mr. CON GER. I decline to be interrupted. I am thrown off the 
track very easily, and I cannot be interrupted. I want an answer 
from the gentleman in his own time when he takes the floor again. 
Now I ask if any of my friends who have come up from their wan- 
derings to stay, as the gentleman from Georgia says “to dwell in 
their father’s house,” and who seem to have come here, and come 
here for the sole purpose of taking their father’s business out of 
his hands and managing the honsehold themselves while they stay 
here, gentlemen who come here blazing and glowing and sparkling 
with retrenchment and reform—can it be possible that any of these 
gentlemen have crowded into this river and harbor bill an appropria- 
tion for a work that is not national? -I trust not, sir. I trust when 
the wanderers come here with reform on their tongues and the 
glory of retrenchment like a halo around their heads, who have come 

ack here whether the master of the household was willing or un- 
willing for them to stay, have come back to turn the master out and 
take the control of the household; I trust that not one of my friends 
has come and imposed upon the gentleman from Texas, and imposed 
upon the chairman of the Committee on Comme: and im 
upon my friend from Massachusetts, [ Mr. eae? the careful and 
cautious man, in regard to these appropriations, and has secured ap- 
propriations for works that are not at all national, and there- 
fore, subject to the censure of this message. Why in the world should 
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it be that my friends are so excessively sensitive when their whole 


souls are glowing, burning, and yearning for reform and retrench- 
ment; when they are so exceedingly active and earnest that ev 
officer of this Government shall not only know his duty but shall 
perform it; shall scan closely every law; shall scan closely every 
roposition of every law, and not even by any ibility wander a 
irs breadth from its strict construction. Why is it that they 
blame our President when he announces to the House his determina- 
tion to scan this law and see if all these appropriations are really 
for national works? When retrenchment is the great peace-cry of 
my brethren, why is it that they raise such a tumult in this House 
because the dent says that on account of changes of law, and 
failures of appropriations, and the cutting off of revenue officers, it 
is more than probable that there will be such a diminution of the 
revenues received this year that he cannot carry on all the works of 
the Government, that he cannot find the money in the Treasury that 
is unappropriated to fulfill all the demands of the law, and says that 
if that shall happen he would withhold the money from those works 
which are not national, from those for which there is no immediate 
and pressing necessity for this expenditure, and he will thus save the 
Treasury. 

0, 185 I have thought for some time that if these gentlemen who 
have instituted thirty-three investigating committees to watch every 
officer of the Government and see whether they stepped a hair’s 
breath aside from the strict construction of the law and have been 
ready upon a violation by a high officer to impeach that officer and 
upon a slight violation to condemn, (for the 1 sy of the majori- 
ties of the committees are full of these things,) I had hoped that they 
wonld not have complained of the President when he, in his m © 
to the House, announced his conviction that it is his duty to comply 
strictly with the law and expend the money directly in the discretion 
the House has given him for national objects and for the preserva- 
tion of works on which money has already been expended. Why 
did not gentlemen, if they had secured appropriations for such works, 
repent and ask that the appropriation be withdrawn? Why did not 
the work of reform then commence? Why does each individual gen- 
tleman of the House, when talking so 8 for reform for every- 
body but himself, if he has got into this bill appropriations of this 
kind, work out some reform within himself? But, sir, the reports 
of this House will show that the reformation demanded by the ma- 
jority is continually the reformation for somebody else besides them- 
selves. 

Why, sir, the example of their standard-bearer should have taught 
them a different lesson. There has been no more pathetic episode in 
the political history of this year than that exhibited by their own 
standard-bearer when, in the society of a few friends at his own home, 
he received the first intimation that he had been selected as the 
democratic candidate for the Presidency. His friends sat by his side, 
like the friends of Job, and spoke no more until his own heart, his 
own judgment, could work out in their own volition his true inward- 
ness, and, at last, I ask the gentlemen to remember what their leader 
said about himself. He was not looking to everybody else for reform. 
What did he say about himself? He said in a whispered tone, “I 
know what the American people want; they want reform,” and think- 
ing a moment or two longer, reflecting upon it, he said, with spas- 
modic violence, pointing directly to his own heart, “they shall find 
it here.” [Laughter.] How little, Mr. Speaker, has that example 
been followed by his followers here? They all want reform; they 
all know that the le mean it; they want reform, but, unlike 
their shrewd, sagacious leader, they do not take the precaution to 
interpret to the people, as he did, how it was to be in their own heart. 
O, no; ever since that tender expression of your leader of the cam- 
paign I have sat here with extreme impatience for some one of the 
5 the followers of your candidate, in a modest manner, in a 

eeble way to intimate that reform had commenced in their own 
hearts, because, sir, after the standard-bearer of the democratic party 
had struck his hand upon his heart and announced that the people 
could find reform there, I solemnly believe that not one of these 
faithful followers who sat around him listening with bated breath 
his penitential utterances but had some reason to believe that the 
work of eration had already commenced in that immortal soul. 
[Laughter. 

I commend that example of the chieftain to his followers. I would 
say oe they have followed that example if my conscience would 

rmi 


Now, sir, I again ask any gentleman of this House, the gentleman 
m Texas, [Mr. REAGAN,] the gentleman from West Virginia, [Mr. 
HEREFORD, I or any other gentleman, when he has the opportunity 
to reply to me, any gentleman who finds fault with this e of 
the President, to tell this House which one item in this bill which the 
President signs is for a work which they condemn as not desirable 
for national commerce and national prosperity? When they will tell 
that, then I guarantee that every other man in this House will say 
that the m of the President is just and righteous, and that that 
particular work which they condemn as not national ought not to 
receive the appropriation made for it. 
4 15 HOUSE. ich one does the President condemn as not na- 
ion: 
Mr. CONGER. Iwill tell the gentleman. The great Con that 
the gentleman from West Virginia alludes to, com of two 


Houses, and each House composed of an almost innumerable number 
of great men, the great Congress of the United States told the Presi- 
dent that this money was to be expended under his direction and 
within his discretion. In old times all the money for this purpose 
was appropriated in mass. Until six years ago there had been but 
one or two river and harbor bills ever specifying the objects 
of the appropriation. The appropriation was made.in a gross sum, 
to be expended entirely at the discretion and under the direction of 
the Secretary of War. It is a new thing for to take from 
the President that power to direct the Secretary of War and the Engi- 
neer Department how much and where they shall expend this money. 
This has been done within the last six or eight years. I think before 
that time there never had been but two, or at the most three, of these 
bills specifying where the appropriation should be expended. 
The ident, therefore, is returning to the old democratic way, and 
tha 80 “ad as he does that he has my most hearty condemnation. 
ughter.] 

Up to 1871 there had been expended for the purpose of improving 
the rivers and harbors of the country $27,863,000. Since that time 
there have been expended in 1871 one and ahalf millions in, 1872 two 
and a half millions, in 1873 three and a half millions, in 1874 five 
oe and in 1875 five million six or eight hundred thousand dol- 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Who did it? 

Mr. CONGER. A republican Congress of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then you introduced the noyelty. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. Polk vetoed every river and harbor bill ever 
presented to him; and in the last part of his term the Con, of 
the United States presen over his veto a river and harbor bill appro- 
ens one and three quarters millions of dollars. Under President 

uchanan not one dollar was ever appropriated for the 55 
of any river, North or South, except to the extent of $30,000 in all in 
some bills to repair particular works. 

The democratic policy never was in favor of the improvement of 
rivers and harbors. Since I have been a member of this House, and 
while I was a member of the Committee on Commerce, southern Rep- 
resentatives came by scores before that committee asking for appro- 

riations for their rivers and harbors, as my friend from Indiana (Mr. 

eevee very well knows. They were asked if they would vote for 
the bill if their appropriations, such as the committee thought should 
be put in, were embraced in the bill, or whether their constitutional 
scruples would prevent their so doing. And they told the committee 
that their constitutional scruples were of more importance than the im- 
eee of their rivers and harbors. That is the reason why the 

outh heretofore has not had all their rivers and harbors improved 
that they should have had, because their Representatives have been 
op to that policy. 

t seems that they have changed their views, and I am gratified 
that they have done so, I believe that such means of improvement 
of water transportation is one of the most effectual for keeping trans- 
portation cheap and free throughout the land and preventing mo- 
nonoy in the means of communication and freightage. 

o my mind the mesago o the President was an appropriate one 
to make to this House. en I remember that in every an- 
nual m of the President he has directly called the attention of 
this House to the importance of SREE in favor of cheap modes 
of transportation by water and by land, when I recollect that he has 
called the attention of this House to three plans of water-communi- 
cation from the Ohio River to the Atlantic and to the Gulf, and when 
I remember that in all his m he has urged upon Con the 
importance of improving the national water-courses and highways of 
the country, I cannot condemn his objections to appropriations which, 
in his judgment, may be for objects purely local and entirely unnec- 


In view of the President’s uniform recommendations in all his 
messages where he has referred to that subject, encouraging and in- 
citing Con tomake proper appropriations to secure cheap trans- 
portation for the whole country, I think these strictures from the 

ntlemen who pe ie Serge are unjust and unworthy of the occasion. 

ut the habit of ing these strictures is so strong, my friends 
on the other side of the House in their caucuses and in their own 
hearts have become so accustomed to condemn everything that is done 
by the President or by the republicans that I think they can hardly 
avoid it. When the President sent a mi to this House, as it was 
his duty to do, to inform us that our | ation would prevent suf- 
ficient revenue being received for the ordinary expenditures of the 
Government, that message was criticised even more 1 
this has been; and so it is through all the legislation of this House 

Sir, I have no objection to gentlemen wearing out their lives in 
shouting for reform and retrenchment. I know they are maig 
valuable time; I know they are exhausting their stalwart frames; 
know they are running their minds into a series of 3 and accu- 
sations unworthy of the American citizen; but it is their privilege 
and their right. The poopie will hear them for a moment and then 
turn them aside, and still let the father of the household manage his 
own affairs, 

Mr. HOAR and Mr. RANDALL addressed the Chair. 

Mr CONGER. Mr. Speaker, I have not relinquished the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not understand the 
gentleman to have the floor except for his own remarks. The Chair 
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will gladly ize the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
for Samat. tn endeavor is to l out the floor fairly. 

Mr. CONGER. There was no limit to my time except the hour rule. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. Under the rules of the 
House when my member takes the floor he me pre to it oe roe 
hour, unless he is speaking under some special limitation; and the 
Speaker cannot deprive him of this right. And under the rule, as it 
has been administered for many years, he has the right to yield any 
portion of his hour to any other member. 

The SPEAKER pro TheChair izes that rule; and he 
is inclined to be entirely fair toward both sides of the House; but 
the right to one hour for each speaker has not been claimed at all in 
this debate ; and if the rule is resorted to, the Chair must decide that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] is entitled to the floor, as 
he did not exhaust his time. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think there meed be no controversy between the 
— from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar,] the gentleman from 

ichigan, [Mr. ConGER,] and myself as to the occupancy of the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. I think there can be no controversy between us; but 
I cannot assent to the idea that the Chair has a right to take a mem- 
ber off the floor before his hour has expired. The gentleman from 
Texas yielded the floor and sat down; the Chair recognized another 
gentleman in his own right; and now under what rule can the Chair 
deprive him of the right to give part of his hour to another member? 

RANDALL. gentleman from Texas had the right to the 
floor to call the previous question at the end of his hour, but by a sort 
of general consent had allowed the debate to run on. 

Mr. HOAR. He yielded the floor. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas has sent 
word to the Chair that he desires to move the previous question, and 
regards himself as holding the floor. Under these circumstances the 
Chair does not feel inclined to take the floor from him. Although he 
recognizes fully the rule as stated by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, he cannot see how the gentleman from Michigan can take from 
the gentleman from Texas during his hour the right to control the 
floor upon his own motion. 

Mr. CONGER. I submit to the Chair that a member obtaining the 
floor has a right to it for one hour, I obtained the floor in my own 
right without any limitation from anybody; I asked nobody’s con- 
sent; bnt the Chair recognized me. 

Mr. HOAR. I will remind the Chair that much more than an hour 
has ela since the gentleman from Texas took the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. HOAR. Since the gentleman from Texas took the floor and 
spoke, the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. HEREFORD] and the 

entleman from Michigan [Mr. ConGER] have spoken. More than an 
our and a quarter must have elapsed. 

Mr. REAGAN. I did not expect any extended debate on this mo- 
tion. I only desired to state my opinion upon the question, and as 
soon as other members who might desire it had briefly expressed 
their 5 call the previous question. 

Mr. CON! I hope that this may not come out of my hour. I 
either wish to go on myself or to yield to another gentleman. 

The SP R pro Chair cannot recognize the gen- 
tleman as entitled to an hour within the hour of the gentleman from 


Texas. 

Mr. CONGER. That hour had terminated or nearly terminated 
when I took the floor 

Mr. RANDALL. It was extended by common consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. All gentlemen know that debates of 
this kind frequently proceed by common consent, and when there is 
no objection the Chair is not inclined to interfere; but if it becomes 
a question of right, the Chair must hold that the gentleman from 
Texas is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. REAGAN, I will yield a moment to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [ Mr. RANDALL] and then I will ask to yield a moment to the 


Iowa. 


[Mr. pest 
Mr. R ALL. Mr. 2 7 I have the highest respect for the 
Chief M of the Union, and hence I ae ee ee 
when I find him falling into errors. In one portion of this messa; 
he distinctly implies, if he does not directly presse ep by our legis- 
lation the collection of the revenues has been crippled, and that there- 
fore the revenues may fall off during the coming year. 

Now I want to state the fact that more than one-half of tbe rev- 


enue comes noun 8 customs, e xe wise whatever 
passes under control of Congress so far as to e appropriations 
necessary for their collection. 15 10 


Mr. KASSON. Les, there is one to which the President alludes. 
Mr. RANDALL. So far as that part of the revenue is concerned 
e igre by Congress has nothing Whatever to do with it, and 
: ere Sp the President’s complaint in that respect is entirely un- 

oun 

There is, however, in the appropriation bill something to do with 
5 of internal revenue. In to the internal revenue 
ouse 


that the collection districts should be re- 


duced to one hundred and five; the Senate raised the number to one 
hundred and thirty-one, but lest the Government should be embar- 
rassed in the collection of the internal revenue the House receded 
from the number they had fixed at one hundred and five and con- 
ceded the number asked by the Department, one hundred and thirty- 
one, which the Senate insisted upon. 

The House conferees also consented to a very considerable addition 
to the amount as fixed by the House committee and the House in con- 
nection with the pay of collectors and deputy collectors of internal 
revenue, and further as to pay of storekeepers, gaugers, and other 
officers employed in the other branch. Therefore I wish to say to this 
House that I do not believe any of the conferees on this or the other 
side of the House or of the Senate will consider that we have em- 
barrassed in any degree whatever the collection of the internal reve- 
nue. : 

Mr. REAGAN. My colleague on the Committee on Commerce from 
Massachusetts [ Mr. CE] desires a fow minutes, and I therefore 
yield to him. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I cordially approve of the position 
which the President assumes in his message just laid before the 
House, and admire the manliness and courage which induced him to 
send it to the House. He only occupies the penn uniformly taken 
heretofore by previous Administrations in reference to appropriations 
for river and harbor improvements. 

Now, sir, the only authority controlling his action is to be found 
in the first section, which provides that “the following sums of 
money be, and are hereby, appropriated to be paid out of any money 
in the not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, for the repair, preservation, 
construction, and completion of the following public works herein- 
after named.” ‘here is nothing mandatory in that provision. It 
does not say that he shall spend a single dollar upon any one of the 
works provided for in the bill. If in his judgment any appropriation 
is wasteful, extravagant, or a useless expenditure of the public money, 
then he need not expendit. Indeed, if he expended any of the amount 
appropriated for any workdeemed by him to be wasteful, extravagant, 
or useless, he would be guilty of wrong-doing, and I will say to my 
democratic friends he would then deserve condemnation, 

He is only doing his duty when he says that he will not spend a 
single dollar of this moneh when he is satisfied such expenditure 
will result in no whatever. Nor does he claim in his mes- 
sage the right to divert any of this money appropriated for a given 
object to any other object. He simply says that if he believes the 
2 75 for which it has been appropriated is not a fit object then he 
will not expend the money, but will let it lie in the Treasury for the 
future action of Con 

I remember in the examination of this river and harbor bill ia the 
Committee on Commerce various instances in which the Engineer 
Department reported that the sum appropriated could not be used to 
advantage, and therefore they did not use it at all, and that the money 
was permitted to remain in the Treasury. The President has simply 
announced to Congress that he will follow what has always here- 
tofore been the practice of the Engineer Department. 

I may be permitted to say here that the preparation of a river and 
harbor bill is one of the most difficult pieces of work which can be 
confided to any number of members of this House. The Committee 
on Commerce is constantly approached by perhaps two hundred 
members of this House, urging upon them appropriations for various 
localities in the country, and it has sometimes seemed to me, Mr. 
Speaker, as thongh they left their consciences outside of the commit- 
tee-room. [Laughter.] It is, therefore, with the greatest difficulty 
such an appropriation bill is framed, and I do not believe there has 
ever been by this House any bill which did not contain some 
items which ought not to have been included, I believe there are 
some such items in this bill, but, on the whole, it is a better bill than 
most of those which have been heretofore passed through this House. 
When I consider how this bill was made up, how the committee was 
importuned by members of the House to make appropriations for this 
little river and that little harbor, I feel that it is of the utmost im- 
portance to sustain the President in the position he has assumed, 
which is simply the position the Engineer Department has always 
held and acted upon, that if there are any appropriations useless 
and extravagant, and which will accomplish no good whatever, he 
will not authorize the expenditure of the public money for that pur- 
pose, but will allow it to remain in the Treasury so that Congress may 
review their action at the next session. We ought not to forget that 
we are to meet here again in Jess than four months, and that no harm 
can be done by any such action, but that, on the contrary, a consid- 
erable sum of money may be saved if the President fearlessly carries 
out the policy which he has indicated in his message. 

Mr. REAGAN. Before calling the previous question I desire to 
rapid just a single minute in responding to the gentleman from 

ichigan. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that the time of 
the gentleman from Texas expired several minutes ago. Objection 
not having been made, the Chair supposed the debate was proceeding 
by unanimous consent; but unanimous consent has only been given 
to the two gentlemen who have now spoken; and, unless by unani- 
5 consent, the gentleman from Texas cannot longer retain the 

oor. 
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Mr. REAGAN. I ask unanimous consent to occupy not more than 
one minute in responding to the gentleman from Michigan. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REAGAN. I wish to say that if the President had made the 
objections to the bill which the gentleman from Michigan made he 
had a perfect right to do so. It was not complained that he objected 
to items in the bill that ought not to be appropriated. The complaint 
was that he declared that a law/passed by both Houses of Congress 
and signed by himself would be just so far executed as to his private 
judgment it seemed fit it should be executed. 

The gentleman from 2 asked me a question to which he 
desired an answer, whether there was any a propio in Texas 
tbat would be affected? I am very glad to able to say, as the 
gentleman from Michigan also knows, that we have no appropriation 
there except for works which are confessedly national, unless it be 
for Cypress Bayou, which is a work for which appropriations have 
heretofore been made by the Government under the sanction of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Concer] as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. e others are all works on tide-water, and 
confessedly national. It was because there are no works in my State 
that are at all affected thut I felt free to call attention to the assump- 
tion by the President of a right to regard or disregard at his pleasure 
an act of Congress approved by himself. 

I now ask tho previous question. 

Mr. KASSON, Allow me to say that I think the Speaker misunder- 
stood the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. ReaGan.] That gentleman 
said he would yield a few moments to one other gentleman, and then 
he would yield to the gentleman from Iowa. The Speaker said: 
“The gentleman from Massachusetts ;” and I was not disposed to in- 
terfere with the gentleman from Massachusetts proceeding. 1 desire, 
however, five minutes to speak to a single point. £ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair did not understand that 
that was the arrangement; but he will willingly recognize the gen- 
tleman from Iowa if it was arranged that he should have unanimous 
consent to speak. 

Mr. KASSON. Five minutes are pony enough. 

The single point to which I wish to call attention is the ch 
made by the gentleman from West Virgimia, the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, that the President has assumed an uncon- 
stitutional authority in the message which hehassent. If gentlemen 
will observe the careful language of the President, any such impres- 
sion I am sure will disappear, and even the gentleman from West 
Virginia will regret the illustration with which he commenced his 
address to the House when he made the comparison between the Pres- 
ident and a oe exercising imperial authority. 

Mr. HEREFORD, Did the President not say in one of his messages 
that our Constitution was similar to that of the German Empire? 
Does the gentleman deny that? 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman from West Virginia compared the 
President to an officer exercising the authority of the Emperor of 
Germany. Let us see. The President says in his message: 

If it was obli on the Executive to expend all the mon 
Congress, I 8 the river and harbor bill with my — 2 5 

Thus the President assumes that it is not obligatory on him to spend 
all the money appropriated, and, resting upon that hypothesis, he de- 
clares that he will exercise his authority as an executive officer of 
the Government, directing the Secretary of War so to disburse these 
moneys that no part of them shall be expended on objects of private 
or local interest, or,in other words, which are unconstitutional. Now, 
sir, does this bill compel the President by force of law, ex vi termini 
to expend each of these sums on each of these places? If it does, and 
if such an act is constitutional, then the President has pro to 
violate the Constitution. But, sir, the entire precedents of this Gov- 
ernment, to which my honorable friend from husetts referred, 
are against this proposition. In most instances the ya expires with 
& balance in the Treasury. In some cases the expenditure is found to 
be a mere waste and is stopped; and more than that, the language of 
the bill is not mandatory on the President, but simply appropriates 
for various pu a maximum sum of money and nowhere tells the 
President that he must spend it on each one or spend all of it; so 
that on the bill, without the Constitution, there is nothing which pre- 
vents the President from taking that position. But let us see further. 
Suppose the gentleman from West Virginia was right and the Presi- 
dent violates the Constitution by not spending the money, we will 
say for 1 for a survey of “Towne Creek, Monroe County, Mis- 
pare or for the improvement of the “Etowah River near Thomp- 
son’s bridge,” 1 oo or of “ Murder Kill Creek,” or of “Mispillion 
e 


Creek.” We will ta Mispillion Creek, as for that there is some money 
to be expended. Suppose the President should not spend it all; for 
what will the gentleman impeach him? He will come next session, 


if he is here, and impeach the President of high crimes and misde- 
meanors, and he will specify what the high crimes and misdemeanors 
are, to wit, that whereas he might have expended $15,000 on this Mis- 

illion Creek he only expended $5,000 on it, and left $10,000 in the 

reasury; and therefore he will Beary articles of impeachment 
against him to the Senate of the United States for high crimes and 
misdemeanors! 

Mr. DURHAM. Will the gentleman look at the ph of the 
bill 4 ag s line 544, in ee to the duty of the President and 
Secretary of War under this bill? 


IV——353 


Mr. KASSON. I have not so many lines in my copy of the bill. 
Does the gentleman have Laurel Creek, Kentucky, in his bill? 

Mr. DURHAM. No, sir; that was stricken ont. I again ask the 
gentleman to look at line 544 of the bill, where the duty of the Sec- 
retary of War in the expenditure of these moneys is prescribed. 

Mr. KASSON. I will answer the gentleman. Where the work can 
be done by contract, the Secretary is required to cause it to be done 
by contract; that relates to the mode of doing the work. 

Mr. DURHAM. But the whole power is given to the Secretary of 
War, and the President has no power to control it. 

Mr. KASSON. And the work is to be given to the lowest bidder 
under that section. The gentleman says that the Secretary of War 
must do it, because wherever it is required by law that the work 
shall be done by contract he is required to let it. I will say that 
President Grant, in case the Secretary failed in his duty, would stand 
where President Jackson stood, and will say, “I took the oath to sup- 
port the Constitution as I understand it, and if the Secretary of War 
stands in the way of the observance of the Constitution J will turn 
him out as Jackson did Duane, when he put Taney in the Treasury, 
and will appoint some man who will observe the Constitution.” 

These are the ons touching which I wanted to show, first, that 
there is nothing in the bill that requires the President to spend all 
the money appropriated for any one place or for all the places; and 
second, that under the Constitution he is not compelled to spend 
money for an unconstitutional purpose simply because a certain sum 
is appropriated for it. We have just appropriated $60,000 for extra 
clerical service in our Executive Departments. Suppose they do not 
spend it all; will you impeach the Executive for not spending the 
whole of it? 

[Here the hammer fell.} 

Mr. REAGAN. I demand the previous question. 

rig HOLMAN; I ask the gentleman from Texas to allow me a sin- 
gle word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas has no 


1 ae a 57 5 to the floor. 

r. HOLMAN. I merely wish to protest against the assumption 
that the Executive is bound to expend the money appropriated by 
Congress, and I Gedy in a bill of this character. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must insist that the gen- 
tleman is not entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask unanimons consent for one moment 

No objection was made, 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is clear that if the Executive or the Engineer De- 
pea. of the Army discovers that an appropriation of money has 

n made for an object purely local; having no national importance 
whatever; not designed to promote the national commerce of the 
country, that that money ought not to be uded. 

Mr. REAGAN. That question is not in Sahat here, Nobody is 
insisting on any such thing. The gentleman is discussing an abstract 
proposition, and not the bill. 

r. HOLMAN. It is clear that money cannot be 5 con- 
stitutionally for purely local objects; it can only be appropriated 
and applied to the promotion of the general commerce of the country. 

Mr. KASSON. Then you stand by the President ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I stand by that doctrine, 

Mr. KASSON. And by the President. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That has been the doctrine of the dominant party 
in this House in all its past history. 

Mr. KASSON. It is the doctrine of the President now. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lader the Constitution we have no right to ap- 
propriate a single dollar for local purposes. 

. HEREFORD. I say to the gentleman that if that was the doc- 
trine of the pe I would uphold it nowhere. [Loud cries of “Or- 
der!” and “ lar order!” 

Mr. HOL I want to have my own time, and I will porong the 
balance of it. [Cries of “Time is up!” and“ Regular order!“ I 
only wish to say that this bill is of the same class of bills making 
appropriations for the improvement of rivers and harbors that have 
Ke a 9 during the last five years. I have been here all that time pro- 
testing against appropriations of money for purely local purpo 
and during that period I have voted, I 
of that class of bills. 

Mr. HEREFORD. The gentleman sustains the so wa power of 
the President. [Loud cries of Order,” “ Regular order.“ 

Mr. REAGAN. I insist on the previous question. : 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered; 
and under the operation thereof the message of the President was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. REAGAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the message 
was referred; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

E Mr MORRINON I move that the House take a recess until eight 
clock. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 131, 
noes 

Mr. BANNING called for tellers. - 

ellers were not ordered. 

So the motion was to; and accordingly (at four o’clock and 
fifty minutes p. m.) the House took a recess until eight o’clock p. m. 


Ses, 
lieve, for but a single one 
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EVENING SESSION. 


JADA recess having expired, the House resumed its session at eight 
clock. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


‘A m from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their Clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had to the concurrent resolution of 
the House to print additional copies of the report of the Superin- 
tendent of the Coast Survey. 

The message further announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the conference committee on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. No. 3168) relating to 8 petition of 
real-estate owners in the ict of Columbia. 

The message further announced that the Senate had to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreein 
the two Honses upon the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. No. 1516) to regulate the issue of artificial limbs to disabled sol- 
diers, seamen, and others. 

The m further announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill to repeal part of section 5 of an act author- 
izing the repavement of Pennsylvania avenne, approved July 19, 1876. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RANDALL. Is there a quorum present? 

The SPEAKER pro tem The C has not inquired, and no 
vote has been taken which shows that at 

Mr. RANDALL. Iobject to proceeding with business unless a quo- 
rum is present, and for the p of testing the question I move 
that the House take a recess until nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BANNING. I would like to offer a bill in the first place. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, in 
order to ascertain if there is a qnorum panties may either move to 
take a recesss or demand a count of the 

Mr. RANDALL, I ask a count on my 8 to take a recess until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. I ask for tellers, 

Mr. EAMES, Pending that motion I move to suspend the rules. 

Mr. RANDALL. I want to state a fact in reference to legislation. 
In the Senate to-day an objection has been made under their rules to 
the consideration of the Indian appropriation bill, which compels it 
to go over until to-morrow, as I understand. Cries of “ What of 
that!“ It is better perhaps that 1 I should modify my motion and 
pro that we should take a recess until nine o’clock this evening. 

Mr. BANNING. I would like to state a fact with reference to 
legislation. I have in my hand a bill asked for by the President 
providing for an addition of twenty-five hundred men to the Army, 
in order to aid in the Indian war. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot hear that at this time. 

Mr. PAGE. I 55 credibly informed that the Senate will be ready 
to 580 at twelve o clock to-night. 

HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania, will 
modity his motion so as to make it a recess until nine o’clock this 


evenin, 
Mr. RANDALL. Ihave already modified my motion so as to make 
the recess until nine o’clock to-night. 

Mr. HOAR. I hope the gentleman from Pennsylvania will be pe 
mitted to inform tha] House of the condition of the public Saan 
ae 5 an eee m shall probably be able to adjourn. 

ere a iG tempore. there is no objection the gentleman 
8 1 lv: will make the statement, 

No objecti was made, 

Mr, RANDALL. From the information which I gather from 1 77 
tors I do not believe it is possible that the Senate will be read 
adjourn before to-morrow at twelve o'clock; but out of abun ie 
caution I have modified my proposition so that we shall take the re- 
cess until nine o’clock this evening that we may learn with more 
certainty whether an early adjournment on the part of the Senate 
can be arrived at. I therefore insist on my motion for a recess. 

Mr. PAGE. And I hope it will be voted down. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. I call for tellers, 

Mr. PAGE. I do not see why the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
should undertake to clog the progress of public business. 

The question was taken on 
there were—ayes 62, noes 59; no quorum voting. 

Mr. PAGE. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. Pace and Mr, RANDALL were ap- 


poin 

The Honse divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 8% n noes 49; no 
NN voting. 

G. I call for the yeas and nays. 

They say and nays were ordered, 27 e voting therefor, (being 
more than one-fifth of the last vote. ) 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 58, nays 83, not vot- 
ing 145; as follows: 


Ganse, b ee 3 

Hewitt, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hoar, Holman, House, Joyce, Kebr, sion Ran 

Reagan, di d Maish orriso: 
hn Ro! 


Robbins, Mil Roas Savage, A. 
es 
Toren, Thoma Litthorne Willard James uneg, Jok L Vanos, . 


votes of | 


balls motion; and on a division Au 


NAYS—Messrs. Ashe, John H. Baker, 5 — Banning, Boone, Bradley, Can- 


Cason, Cate, Caulfield, Chittend macros Con, Crapo, Broome Cut- 
ler, Davy, Douglas, Durand, Eames, ca a Franklin, ater! Bragg Hen- 
derson, Henkle, Hereford, Hopkins, H 5 5 Thomas 

Franklin Lord, Tattrall 1 


John H. Bag- 


Beebo, one Ur, Blan Bliss, 


Candler, Sale Clark, jr., of Me Collins, Gor Onik? 

Bolt, Denison, bins, Dunnell, Ellis, El Evans, 
. — F. e, Fuller, Garfield, Gi „Glover, — 1 
ert Hamilton. 8 Haralson, W. Harris, Henry R. Harris, J 
Harris, shag eres ha ey Hatcher, Hathorn, Hays, Hendee, Hill, Hoge, Hooker, 
Hoskins, Hubbell, Hunter, Hurd, Hurlbut, Jenks, Frank Trade Kelley, 
Knott, Lamar, M. Land ers, Leavenworth, Le Moyne, ol, 
McFarland, Meade, Metcalfe, Miller, Milliken, Mills, Nees ayy N. 


William A. Phillips, laisted, 


O'Brien. Odell, Oliver, Phelps, John F. Phili 
M. Robbins Robin binon, Sobi- 


Platt, Powell, Lip eta eee Rea, W 


DE ard, Waren Watterson, G. Wiley Wells, Wheeler Whitehonse, 
¢ Andrew Williams, Charles G. Williams, Jumes D, Williams, Willis, Benja- 
Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Woodworth, and Yeates 143. 


During the call of the roll the following announcements were made : 

Mr. SCALES. My colleague from North Carolina, Mr. VANCE, is 
confined to his room fa indisposition. 

Mr. COOK. My colleague from Georgia, Mr. Sotrrn, is detained at 
his room by severe illness. 

Mr. STEVENSON. My colleagues, General ANDERSON and Judge 
CAMPBELL, are absent by leave of the House. 

Upon the announcement of the vote as above recorded 

Mr. RANDALL said: No quornm has voted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, No quorum having voted, no business 
n in order except 725 adjourn or a motion that there be a call of the 

ouse. 

Mr. BANNING. I move that there be a call of the House. 

Mr. BANKS. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER tempore. The regular order is the motion of the 
pouema from Ohio [Mr. BANNING] that there be a call of the 

ouse. 

The motion was to upon a division—ayes 88, noes 35, 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, I understand that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Banks] has the floor on the unfinished business. 
I suppose there will be no objection to his proceeding with his re- 
marks even if there be no quorum present. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the call of the House be withdrawn, and that 
bead A N from Massachusetts [Mr. Banks] be allowed to pro- 


gts RANDALL. I object. 
The clerk proceeded to call the roll; when the following members 
18 25 to respond to their names: 


rs. Adams, John H. Bagley, jr., William — Baker, Ballou, Bass, Beebe, 
Bal fl Blackburn, Blair, Lage des SOSEN John gon wn, William R. Brown, Buck- 
ner, Horatio C. Bu 7 — I. rom 15 e- William 
P. Caldwell, ell, Campbell Castle jan pll Chapin, Collina, Cox Danford, 
Bolt, Denison, Do! nell, Ellis, By, ee er, 

6, Fuller, Gibson, Glove f. Hale, Robert Hamil 5 

* 55 Harris, John T. Harris, Harrison, Hartrid, Hater, 

Bese ns Hooker Hoskins, Hubbell, ipia Hurlbut, 
Jenks, a yom ca, Kelio e M. Landers, Leavenworth, Le 
Neat, Ù'5 ‘Lynde, 5 oe McFarland, Meade, Miller, Milliken, Money, Nash, 
Neal, Sl Hons, sa F. Philips, Plaisted, Platt, en bea, 


Wallace, Jo allace, r Wait, Y aliron Ward, Warren, Watterson, Erastus 
Wells, , Whitehouse, Wiko, Andrew Williams, Charles G. Williams, James 
= Wi 8, Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Woodworth, and 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk reports that one hundred 
and ei members have responded to their names; more than a 


Mr. lr. SPRINGER. I move that all proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The motion was agreed to 

Mr. BANKS. I call for the re 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that t 
an hour. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I rise to make a report from a committee of 
conference. 

The SPEAKER 
man from Ohio [ 
tee of conference. 


PARTITION OF REAL ESTATE IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. LAWRENCE submitted the following report; which was read 
by the Clerk: 


lar order. 
e House now take a recess for a half 


The Chair will recognize the gentle- 
1 to submit a report from a commit- 


g votes of the two Houses on the 
oase Xo, 3168 entitled “An act relat- 


3 jambia,” res; y report that 
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they have met, and after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Honses as follows : 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate; 
and to the same, with the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the word “may,” in line 3 of said amendment, and insert “in 
the discretion of the court be compelled in any court of competent 8 
to make or suffer puana of such estate or estates. In proceedings for partition 
all pereos in interest shall be made parties in the same manner as in cases of 
equ 8 And in proceedings for partition under this act the court may, 
in addition to the powers herein , exercise such perme as are or may 
conferred by virtue of the general equity jurisdiction of the court.” 

“BEC. 2. That the court in all cases in decreeing partition, may, if it satisfacto- 
rily appears that said lands, tenements, or any estate or interest cannot be divided 
without loss or injury to the parties interested, decree a sale thereof and adivision 
of the money arising from such sale among the parties according to their respect- 
ive rights and interests. - 

“Sec. 3. That in all such sales, unless the court shall, by special order, direct or 
require, for cause shown, that the sale be made for cash, the purchase-mone 
shall be payable, one-third on the day of sale, one-third in one year, and one- 
in two years thereafter, with interest ; the deferred payments to be secured to the 
parties according to their respective interests, by and suflicient mortgage 
upon the premises so sold, which shall be subject to the approval of the court. 

And that the Senate agree to the same. 

WILLIAM LAWRENCE, 
SCOTT LORD, 
GEORGE ¥. HOAR, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
FRED. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
J. W. STEVENSON, 
T. 0. HOWE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to hear some explanation of this re- 

rt. 

Mr. LAWRENCE, I presume it is not necessary to make any ex- 
tended statement in tothisreport. The original bill providing 
for the partition of real estate in the District of Columbia was passed by 
the House and sent to the Senate, where it was amended in matters 


not very material except the addition of a prvoision that sales in parti- Se 


tion proceedings, unless otherwise ordered, should be for one-third 
cash in hand and the balance in deferred payments of one and two 
years, with interest. 

The bill coming back to the House, the House disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate and asked for a committee of conference. 
The committee of conference has unanimously agreed upon this re- 
port, there having been no objection to the report as it stands from 
any member of the committee. It has been to by the Senate. 
lt has been submitted to members of the bar of the District of Col- 
umbia and meets their approval. I suppose there is no objection to 
it from any quarter. I hope the House will agree to the report. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. LAWRENCE moved to reconsider the vote by which the repont 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be lai 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BANKS. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. PAGE. What is the regular order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As the Chair understands, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BANKs] has the floor on the motion 
of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE] to reconsider the vote by 
which the President’s message in regard to the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr, PAGE, Was not that laid on the table to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It was not. s 

(Mr. BANKS addressed the House on the bill to utilize the products 
of gold and silver mines. His speech will ap in the Appendix. ] 

r. KASSON and Mr. SPRINGER ad the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tem The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] served notice that he would during the session of to-day, 
if he could obtain the floor, move to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table, and the Chair, therefore, recognizes him to test the sense 
of the Honse 11 that question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not wish to deprive auy gentleman who de- 
sires to discuss this question of the opportunity of doing so, but I did 
intend to move to lay the motion to reconsider on the table for the 
Pape of getting the motion ont of the House. 

r. RANDALL. We shall probably be compelled to remain here 
until to-morrow, and there is one gentleman I know of who desires to 
speak on this question, and if the gentleman from Illinois would post- 
pone his motion that gentleman might be enabled to go on. 

Mr; SPRINGER. the eman from New York [Mr. HEWITT] 
desires to discuss the question, I will yield to him. 

Mr. KASSON. I believe I am next in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Illinois 
withdraw his motion? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do; and I yield to the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. HEWITT. 

Mr. DURHAM. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
from Illinois has not the floor to parcel it out. 

The SPEAKER pro tem That is perfectly correct, and the point 
of order is well taken; he must either occupy the floor with his mo- 
tion or not at all. 

Mr. WADDELL. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Pisi question was put; and on a division there were—ayes 84, noes 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Before the announcement of the vote, Mr. REA was granted an in- 
definite leave of absence from to-morrow. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. A. S. WILLIAMS, leave was granted for the with- 
drawal from the files of the House, of the papers in the case of Peter 
D. Rank, no adverse report having been made. 

On motion of Mr. WELLS, of Missouri, leave was granted for the 
withdrawal from the files of the House of the papers in the case of 
M. S. Mephum, W. Mephum, and A. H. Shaw, of Saint Louis, Mis- 
souri, asking compensation for the loss of the steamboat Jimmie. 

ENROLLED BILLS, 

Mr. POPPLETON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles; when the Speaker pro tempore signed the same: 

An act (8. No. 897) granting a pension to Andrew Evarts; and 

An act (H. R. No. 4085) to der part of an act entitled “An act 
authorizing the repavement of Pennsylvania avenue,” approved July 
19, 1876. 5 

: ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KASSON. I wish to inquire—— 

[Loud cries of “Regular order!“] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore then announced the result of the vote on 
the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. KASSON. I call for tellers if gentlemen will not hear the re- 
quest I have to make, which is simply that instead of an adjourn- 
ment a recess be taken. 

Mr. MORRISON. I object. 

Mr. RANDALL. We are tired of waiting the convenience of the 


nate. 
Mr. BANNING and Mr. HANCOCK called forthe yeas and nays on 
the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BANNING. Before the question is put on the yeas and nays—— 

Mr. DURHAM. I object. 

The SPEAKER ere tempore. The Chair cannot entertain anything 
but the regular order. 

Mr. BANNING. Ithink there will be no objection. 

[Cries of “ Regular order!”] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore The regular order is now demanded, 
and that is objection sufficient. 
ee yeas and nays were not ordered; only 20 members voting 

erefor. $ 

Mr. FORT. I call for tellers on the motion to adjourn. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. WADDELL and Mr. BANNING were 
appointed. 

The House divided ; and the tellers reported—ayes 50, noes 55. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. PAGE. Is it not in order to move to suspend the rules? 

Mr. RANDALL. Was that a quorum? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It does not require a quorum to ad- 
journ or refuse to adjourn, [cries of “Regular order!“ J so the Chair will 
recognize on the lar order the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. Kas- 
SON, ] who claims the floor. 

Mr. BANNING. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield to me. 

Mr. ATKINS. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa cannot par- 
cel out the floor to any one. 

Mr. ATKINS. Ishallobject to the gentleman from Iowa yielding to 


any one at all. 
e SPEAKER tempore. The Chair has already so objected. 

Mr. KASSON. . Speaker, I desire now to inquire whether there 
will be objection if I yield the floor for a motion to adjourn or to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BANNING] to report a bill for the protec- 
tion of the frontier? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That can only be done by unanimous, 
consent. 

Mr. BRADFORD. I object. 

Mr. KASSON. Then I will proceed with what I have to say, and 
will endeavor to dispose of this motion, eo that the gentleman from 
Ohio may be in order. I regret to introduce what I have to say in 
the presence of the fact of an objection coming Yrom that side of the 
House which is detrimental to the public interest, as the objection to 
the reporting of the bill from the Military Committee of this House 
designing te save the Army from further destruction and our frontier 
settlements from pillage and plunder and slaughter by the Indians. 

Mr. PAGE. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state his inquiry. 

Mr. PAGE. Is it not in order for the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BANNING] to move to suspend the rules and pass his bill? This is 


Monday. 
The SPEAKER pro tem That motion is not in order while the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] holds the floor. 


Mr. PAGE. But if that gentleman yields the floor would it not 
be in order for the gentleman from Ohio to move to suspend the rules 
and put his bill on its passage ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 8 if the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Kasson] chooses to yield the floor he can do so, and the 
Chair will then recognize whom he may see fit. But the Chair does 
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not propose that the gentleman from Iowa or any other gentleman | Here, then, in 1860 we find upon the written record of Mr. Tilden a 


shall assign the floor, that being the province of the Chair. 

Mr. ATKINS. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. ATKINS. My parliamentary inquiry is, Has the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] the right to discuss military matters at this 
time? There is no question of that sort now before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair regards that as scarcely a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. ATKINS. I make the inquiry, and with all due deference to 
the Chair I think it is a proper parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. e motion to reconsider, upon which 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] holds the floor, opens up the 
subject to a wide range of debate. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. ATKINS] knows as well as the Chair knows that on such motions 
there is always wide latitude of debate. The gentleman from Iowa 
certainly cannot trespass 6 195 aed rights of members. But the Chair 
cannot determine what shall be the line of his remarks. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Speaker, if all the parliamentary inquiries of 

mtlemen have been answered, I will once more endeavor to proceed 
with what I have to say. 

My honorable friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] made an 
elaborate speech to-day, embracing many tables, many figures, and a 
great deal of mathematics. He was followed by myable and honorable 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Foster] with counter-tables of correct figures 
and better mathematics. Ido not propose to go into the mathematical 
questions which were debated by thosetwogentlemen. I will say, how- 
ever, that my friend from Pennsylvania in his figures often reminded 
me of a remark once made in my hearing. One said that no doubt the 
old maxim that “two and two make four” was absolutely true. 
But said he, two and two also make twenty-two; and that was what 
he could not understand. Now it depends upon the manner in which 
you arrange your figures as to what they will make. I think I may 
say, without doing any injustice to the gentleman, that one 2 was put 
after the other 2, instead of under it, in many places by my honora- 
ble friend from Pennsylvania. 

In the course of that gentleman’s remarks he expressed his desire 
that ere long we might haye an Executive who would be in harmony 
with his side of the House, and he promised great things in the way 
of reform should such an Executive be elected. Availing myself of 
the accustomed liberty of debate on a motion of this kind, I propose 
now, as briefly as I may, to inquire which of the two parties have of- 
fered a candidatesfor Chief Executive of the country who, if elected, 
would be most likely to gratify the people in their aspirations for an 
honest and loyal Government and reform, 

I will first ask whether the candidate supported by my honorable 
friend from Pennsylvaniais that Executive by whom the people ma 
expect their honest aspirations to be realized? Who is Samuel J. 
Tilden, and what is his record ? 

“THE CANDIDATE is THE PLATFORM.” 

Prior to his nomination at Saint Louis we often heard the phrasethat 
“the candidate will be the platform.” Is the democracy of this 
House and of the country willing to accept that maxim and apply it 
to their candidate ? 

I need not say that during the last few years, since 1860, this Gov- 
ernment has been partially remodeled. The masses of the northern 
people have become of new desires and new principles; 
and those principles yet remain deeply ingrained in their hearts, as 
deeply, I trust, as they were at the time Ohio gave 100,000 majority 

inst a colleague of Mr. Tilden in the convention at Chicago in 
1 Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio. 

What, then, has been the record of Mr. Tilden in respect tothe issues 
which will be presented to the people of this country in the course 
of the pending canvass? What was his position in 1860 tonching the 
fundamental doctrine upon which the battles for the Union were 

fought, the perpetual unity of the nation, for which on our side so 
many hundred thousands of men shed their blood or laid down their 
lives? Was Mr. Tilden in harmony with the Union sentiment of the 
country? Was he in harmony with the sentiment of the country 
which sustained the war? Did he urge the people to sustain the 
Union? Did he urge the filling of our armies? Did he censure the 
secession movement out of which the war grew? Is he anywhere or 
anyhow 15 the record as the strong friend of the Union in its time 


of dan 
ts MR. TILDEN AS A SECESSIONIST. 


In 1860 Mr. Tilden wrote a letter, under date of October 12, to Hon. 
William Kent, then a democratic elector for the State of New York, 
in which he said: 


The masters of political science who constructed our the State 


a confe 
Again he said: 

Especially is this true of a compact ee tapke a aceon 
VVVCCCVVVCVVV0V0V0Vo6Am genie wits ati: and powers equally ca- 
pable with those which courts possess between individuals for deterinining 
enforcing a just construction execution of the instrament. 


declaration that this was a confederation of States instead of a Union; 
that the States by their own action could “ snap the tie.“ After that, 
in 1860 and 1861, the South acted upon his declaration of doctrine and 
proceeded to “snap the tie,” supported clearly by the doctrines then 
enunciated by Samuel J. Tilden, whom they now seek to make Pres- 
ident of the United States and of the restored Union. Calhoun was 
not stronger nor Buchanan weaker than this. It was the identical 
doctrine adopted by Buchanan when he denied the power to coerce 
the rebellious States, and left them to organize armies and batter 
down the walls of our forts. Nobody claimed the right to secede by 
the terms of the Constitution. They only claimed that the Constitu- 
tion “left” them with such a right. 


MR. TILDEN A8 AN OPPONENT OF THE WAR FOR THE UNION IN 1863. 


Again, Mr. Speaker, in February, 1863, we once more hear from 
Mr. Tilden upon these doctrines that connect themselves with the 
question of the Union, There was a conference called at Delmonicu’s, 
in the city of New York, and of that conference Mr. Tilden was a 
member, The members of it were all known throughout the war as 

perheads, In that conference in February, 1863, they organized 
a Society for the Diffusion of Political Knowledge. I myself re- 
ceived month after month the issues of that society, of which Mr. 
Tilden was one of the organizers and members. In their declarations 
they took secession ground. They assailed the Government of the 
Union; they uroa a counter-sentiment inst the work going on 
in the war for the maintenance of the Union. They endeavored to 
terrify the people tonching the destruction of the Constitution, which 
they charged against the government of Mr. Lincoln. They did every- 
thing except support the country and maintain our nationality one 
and indivisible. They argued constantly against the right of the 
Union Government to save the nation by the power of arms snd dis- 
couraged the loyal people in their struggle in their darkest hours, 
before the sunburst of our victories at Vicksburgh and Gettysburgh. 

This was the first half of 1863. I will not stop to read extracts 
from those articles, which showed clearly the object of the society 
and the influence they were designed to exert; but I will call to the 
minds of gentlemen that this society organized in February, 1863, 
and commencing immediately afterward their publications, was fol- 
lowed by those fearful and bloody riots in the city of New York in 
the sueceeding month of J — 70 

We thus far find Governor Tilden commencing as a secessionist and 
proceeding as an encourager of the disunionists, embarrassing the 
operations of the Government, and endeavoring to sow the seeds of 
secession broadcast in this country by means of this ‘Society for the 
Diffusion of Political Knowledge.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. KASSON. On this point? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Les, sir. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
that Governor Tilden was a secessionist and disunionist in 1863? 

Mr. KASSON. I tell the gentleman that he wrote that secession 
doctrine which I have read, in a letter to Hon. William Kent in 1860. 
I tell him that Governor Tilden was a member of that Society for the 
Diffusion of Political Knowledge, of which the literature was all 
perhead and all discouraging to the war. Is the gentleman answered ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir. Does the gentleman say that Governor 
Tilden was a secessionist and a disunionist in 1863? 

Mr. KASSON. I say what I have said upon the record. The gen- 
tleman may consider it as exhibiting him as a disunionist or he ma 
consider it as the highest exposition of loyal Union sentiment. 
only know that in my part of the western country, and in the State 
of Illinois, such doctrines were met with denunciation, and men hid 
their heads behind the blackberry bushes when they uttered them. 
{Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman will not assert and does not assert 
and dare not assert that Governor Tilden was ever a secessionist or 
disunionist. 

Mr. KASSON. I dare assert exactly what I have asserted, and let 
the gentleman deny it if he can. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I deny it, sir; and every man will deny it who 
knows anything about the history of the country. [Applause on the 
democratic side.] 

Mr. KASSON, I refer you to the record. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Governor Tilden never was a secessionist or a 


disunionist, and the gentleman from Iowa knows it. r 
Mr. LUTTRELL, ere was the gentleman from Iowa during the 
war? 


Mr, KASSON. I will tell the gentleman where I was during the 
war. I was on this floor passing appropriation bills to maintain the 
Army which fought the men you supported and with whom you are 


acting. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER protempore, The Chair cannot consent to the con- 
tinnance of these demonstrations of applause or dissent upon the 
floor of the House. They are unparliamentary; and the Chair hopes 
they will not be repeated. 

A MEMBER. They came from the galleries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If repeated in the galleries, the gal- 
leries will be cleared, The gentleman from Iowa will pro in 
1 and gentlemen upon floor will not interrupt him without 

consent, 


1876. 


Mr. KASSON. And atanother time I was taking care of the records 
of this Government, which were threatened by men coming over from 


Virginia to take possession of the city of Washington and haul down 
the Union flag and trample it under their feet, as they recently did in 
the State of Virginia and in one or two other States of this Union on 
the 4th of July last. Thatis the work which some of us were engaged 
in; while others, more fortunate perhaps in obtaining honors, were 
gallantly fighting the enemy at the front with Rutherford B. Hayes. 


MR. TILDEN IN 1864 DECLARING THE WAR A FAILURE. 


Now where was Governor Tilden in 1864 when the convention met 
that nominated McClellan? He was at the convention at Chica 
with Vallandigham, representing the State of New York upon the 


committee on resolutions, a member of the committee on the plat- | th 


form which declared this war to have been a failure. Let me give 
the exact words. I send them to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have 
read the resolution then adopted and it will show where Governor 
Tilden was in 1864, following out the theory upon which he acted in 
1860 and 1863. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

That this convention does explicitly declare, as the sense of the Amer- 
ican people, that, after four yearsof failure to restore the Union by the experiment 
of war, during which, under the pretense of a ay ee yor war power 
higher than the Constitution, the Constitution itself has disregarded in ev 
eA ee ECO Erg arty eer 
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public welfare demand ‘or a cessation of hostilities, 
with a view to an ultimate convention of the States, or other ble means, to 
the end that, at the earliest practicable moment, peace may be restored on the 


basis of the Federal States. 


Mr. KASSON, Thus, Mr. Speaker, you find him uniting in report- 
ing from the committee on the platform that resolution declaring the 
war a failure, assailing the government of Mr. Lincoln, denouncing 
the administration for the manner in which they were carrying on 
the war, and asking the Americar people to condemn it, as they are 

ing to ask them again in November next, but with a result in the 
ee case well known in the history of this country. The people 
put their foot upon the platform. They put their foot upon the men 
who stood upon the platform; and they will put their foot, as long 
as loyalty to the Union and Constitution is respected, upon the men 
who have not changed their faith, but still dare to come before them 
and ask their suffrages. 

Mr. HEREFORD. Let me ask the gentleman from Iowa whether 
the people put their foot upon Gen McClellan who headed their 
Army 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Let me ask the gentleman from Iowa 
a question. 

r. KASSON. If the gentleman from New York says any fact I 
have stated is not correct I will yield to him. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I ask whether the gentleman from 
Iowa does not know as a matter of fact that Governor Tilden as a 
member of that committee voted against that resolution. 

Mr. KASSON. I will answer the gentleman that as far as the record 
goes I know the contrary. Mr. Guthrie, who was on that committee, 
stated, in speaking of their not being ready, that it was in the hands 
of asubcommittee for revision, but the general committee were unani- 
mous in their views. Mr. Tilden followed Mr. Guthrie in the declara- 
tion, “I wish to add that upon the adjournment of the general com- 
mittee there was no dissent among the members.” That is my answer 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Ie f EWITT, of New York. Governor Tilden voted against that 

esolution. 

Mr. KASSON. Further evidence publicly 5 5 of Mr. Tilden's 
concurrence appears in the published reports of that convention: 

Mr. Brown, of Delaware, one of the committee, said: 


wa is not the slightest dissension among us. We have been a unit from the 


Mr. Weller, of California, said: 


The subcommittee have upon the only portion of the platform which by 
any ibility can divide t . all i 
difference of opinion is as to the phraseology to be used in making that declaration, 
Mr. Smith, of Wisconsin, added to the general testimony upon this 
point, as follows: 


There is no difference in the committee except upon mere matters of expression. 


Mr. McKeon, of New York, explained the cause of delay as origi- 
nating with Mr. Vallandigham, who wanted the language of the reso- 
lution changed, not because it was too strong, but because it was 
not strong enough to suit him. Finally the resolution was reported 
from the subcommittee to the committee, and from the committee to 
the convention, and was adopted without the dissent of a single 
member of the committee openly expressed in convention. 

As to the platform adopted, there is no power unless they raise the 
dead, who are Guthrie and Vallandigham; no power that is able to 
prove the contrary of the unpatriotic record. 

The further proof I cite is this: that when it was presented to the 
convention not a syllable of dissent was expressed by Tilden, who 
was a member of that committee when it came before the conven- 
tion. And now shall gentlemen go into the secret operations of the 
committee, unknown to the public, against this evidence, and say he 
dissented from it in committees? Why if he loved the Union did he 
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not rise like a man who loved his country and dared to hold a pa- 
triotic opinion, why did he not rise when it came into the convention 


and say, “I cannot accept that insult to the Army and 7 this coun- 
try? e gallant soldiers at the front are fighting in the hope that 
the people behind them will sustain them. 


will not suppor that 
clause of the 1 and I will not aopn the man who stands 
upon it.” Shall I answer why he did not do it? Because of his doe- 
trines of 1860 and 1863. Because he dared not oppose southern sym- 
pathizers. Because, as a politician, he inherits the Phy: sence 2 
evasive character of Martin Van Buren. I suppose 10,000 men in 
this country when they read his letter of acceptance said, “Martin 
Van Buren over again.” Words to disguise thoughts, phrases to dis- 
guise principles, sentences with a double meaning, and he had not 
e courage to avow in the open convention the opinion, if he ever 
entertained it, which is attributed to him by my honorable friend 
from New York. 


MR. TILDEN’S RECORD OF WHAT HE DID NOT DO FOR THE UNION, 


Here in 1860, in 1863, and in 1864, we have the positive record of 
the position of Governor Tilden on these fundamental questions. The 
negative record is more convincing still. Where is the speech he 
made in the great city of New York to support the war? ere is 
the speech he made to encourage the soldier? Where is the speech 
he made to sustain the government of Mr. Lincoln in the days of its 
trials? Where is the speech he made to denounce the attempt of 
foreign governments to aid in the breaking up of this Union? 

Where is the voice, I ask gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
and I will ask the whole country through this House, where is the 
voice shown by any record that that gentleman ever uttered for his 
country in the time of its peril? (A pause.) Nobody replies. 

Mr. HOUSE rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. KASSON. If he rises to produce a public declaration of Gov- 
ernor Tilden in support of the war for the Union, I yield to him. 

Mr. HOUSE. I want to ask the gentleman a question in regard to 
what he has just had read. 

Mr. KASSON. Do you propose to give me that information 

Mr. HOUSE. Iam asking the gentleman to give me some infor- 
mation. 

Mr. KASSON. Ihave already 
give yon more if you will be seated. 

Mr. HOUSE. I only desire to say—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa declines to 
be interrupted. 

Mr. N. This is his record, positive and negative, during the 
war for the Union which closed in 1865. I might stop here and ask 
any soldier in the United States whom he urged to go to the war to 
vote for him. I might ask the relatives of any dead soldier whom he 
comforted for their loss and encouraged with the hope that the sac- 
rifice was for the preservation of the Union to vote for him. I might 
call upon the fund to answer for him to wh‘ch he ever personally 
contributed for the like purposes. But, Mr. Speaker, the positive and 
negative evidence, considered separately or together, is ample to main- 
tain the proposition I have made, that his principles, his heart, and 
his action were not with the effort to save the Union; that neither 
his judgment nor his heart was with the soldiers who fought for the 
Union, and that no man who ever wore the blue can come to the 
polls and cast his vote for him without reflecting upon the memory 
of the dead who died for that cause. 

Mr. Speaker, I search this question so particularly because I main- 
tain that deep down in the hearts of the people of the Union States, 
the war democrats as well as the republicans, there is a deep and 
affectionate regard for the men who helped them in the time of trou- 
ble and of peril; and a deep and lasting censure for the men who 
withheld their hand, their voice, their heart, their vote from the me 
cause for which they fought and for which so many perished. It is 
a profound and honorable instinct of patriotism, which ought to be 
maintained for the security of the nation in the future as well as a 
grateful recognition of patriotic action in the past. 


MR. TILDEN AS A “ REFORMER.” 


Now, sir, I ask what is the record of this same gentleman as a “ re- 
former” that should lead my honorable friend from Pennsylvania to 
offer his prayer and aspiration that he might have an opportunity to 
work in harmony with him in another Congress? We are not with- 
out a record on this point. There have been certain political asso- 
ciations of that gentleman in the past and some public action which 
is known to the world. In 1868 he was chairman of a committee of 
which William M. Tweed was an active and efficient member, and at 
that time a circular was sent out over his signatnre as chairman, 
which is so significant upon this question of reform that I wish to 
secure the attention of the House for a few moments while I ask the 
Clerk to read it. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

(Private and strictly confidential.) 
Rooms oF Democratic STATE COMMITTEE, 
: October i, 1868. 
My Dear Sir: Please at once to communicate with some reliable person in three 


or four principal towns and in each city of your county, and request him (è ses 
duly 1 to telégeaph to William . Tweed. Tammany t at 


ven you a great deal, and I will 
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8 of closing the polls, not waiting for the count, such person's estimate 
of the vote. 

Let the telegraph be as follows: 

This town will show a democratic gain (or loss) over last * of (number ;) or 
this wr of sufficiently certain: This town will give a republican (or democratic) 
majority of —." 

‘here is, of course, an important object to be attained by a simultaneous trans- 
mission at the hour of closing the p 
usual half-hour lull 


to wai = 5 the count. 
ee SAMUEL J. TILDEN, Caran. 

Mr. KASSON. “An important object is to be attained“ 

Mr. CLYMER. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him a 
moment? 

Mr. KASSON. For what purpose? 

Mr. CLYMER. To ask him a question. Does he not know that 
Mr. Tilden has pronounced this circular to be without his authority? 
And does he not know that he has said solemnly that he had never 
signed it and never knew anything about it? 

. KASSON. Ido happen to know certain facts about it which 
I should be as willing to state, and intended:to state without a ques- 
tion being put to me, as with it. 

Mr. CLYMER. Does the gentleman not know that that is a for- 

ery; that Mr. Tilden never authorized it to be issued, and never saw 
it before it was issued ? 

Mr.KASSON. I understand that question distinctly, and Iam glad 
the question has been put; for otherwise I should have volunteered 
to answer it. He was in association on that committee with William 
M. Tweed. He, this reformer, had previously received a contribution 
of $5,000 from William M. Tweed, his associate on committee, for 
election purposes; and this circular was sent out with Mr. Tilden’s 
signature attached, as it is alleged by Tweed, an active member of 
committee, and not by the chairman. This was in 1868, and in 1873, 
five years after, Mr. Tilden, so far as I know, is first heard from in a 
pamphlet, which he published, denying that it was his signature, and 
asserting that it was put there without his consent. 

Mr. COX. Ihave a letter from Mr. Tilden in 1868 denying that 
under his own hand and seal. I ask to have it put in the RECORD 
along with that. falsehood. 

Mr. KASSON. I do not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. COX. Of course not. 

Mr. rena I have learned how to appreciate all these private 
suggestions 

. COX. I desire to have it in the RECORD. 
i Mr. KASSON. That does not go into my speech till I know what 
t is. 

Mr. CLYMER. It onght to go into the gentleman’s speech. 

The SPEAKER pro ne $e The gentleman from Iowa must not 
be interrupted except with his own permission. 

Mr. COR. Of course not; I am not interrupting him. 

Mr. KASSON. The course pursued by gentlemen on the other side 
of the House is exactly characteristic of their leader, Governor Til- 
den. They evade responsibility for action by eee words. 
There was no time prior to 1873 or prior to the exposure of Tweed, 
so far as I know, that Governor Tilden ever came out with this dis- 
claimer. 

Mr. CLYMER. In 1868 he did it. 

Mr. KASSON. That was when the governorship had been alread 
stolen from the people of the State by this gigantic fraud whic 
startled two continents and put the democratic governor into the 
gubernatorial chair of New York, to the exclusion of Griswold and 
as successor of Governor Dix; a fraud perpetrated at Jeast by some of 
the committee of which he was chairman. + 

Now there is one witness whom I quoto against all the private let- 
ters and all the private adherents of Mr. Tilden, because his character 
has been indorsed by the democrats of the whole country for the high 
office of the 1 of the United States. Horace Greeley said 
this to Mr. Tilden on the very point we are now discussing : 


You pos a most er dept eee eng in tho 8 5 a gross 
Tou could that party content with polling legal votes i 
— In our late constitutional convention I tried to — 2 some 8 
t election frauds, Did you? The very little that I was enabled to effect in 
direction I shall try to have ratifi 
rat Mr. Tilden, you cannot escape respo 


ed by the le atourensuing election. Will 
nsibility by saying with the guilty Mac- 
“Thou canst not say I did it: never shake 
Thy gory locks at me,” 


for you were at least a passive accomplice in the giant frauds of last November. 


But, says the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cox, I Mr. Tilden in 
1868 did say, “Thou canst not say I did it,” and shook his gory locks 
after the fact 18 and the fruits realized; but Mr. Greeley 
warns him against that very thing, and gives this reason for it: 

Your name was used, without public protest on your part, in cireulars sowed 
broadcast over the State, whereof the manifest intent was to make assurance 
double sure” that the frauds here perpetrated should not be overborne by the 
honest vote of the rural districts. And you, not merely by silence, but by positive 
assum TCFFFFC O VE TASA 

On 1 > nap cr shana ERA poate noes ee ee 
ated in to-day as though your name was Tweed, O'Brien, or Oakey 
Mr. Greeley’s real opinion of Mr. Tilden’s excuses and of his relation 


to the fraud appears further and very plainly in this additional ex- 
tract from that historical denunciation of election fraud: 

t point, however, your bitterness as a partisan has im 
of ent by the A pa ne E * alle 
to the preservation of the purity of the ballot-box. 

I can imagine how a man may shut his eyes to many things which he deems it 
convenient not to know ; but I must speak of what you must know, however you may 
wish to seek to be ignorant of it. 

Now I put the evidence of that great and honest man, for whom 
Mr. Tilden himself voted in the last presidential campaign, against 
any evidence that the gentleman from New York may 8 This 
was the testimony of a man apon the spot who had been nearly forty 
years side by side with Mr. Tilden, who knew his character and all 
the facts as well as any member from New York upon this floor, and 
he Pahoa wages that Mr. Tilden must have known the scheme of fraud, 
and that he was a “passive accomplice” in the frauds; and farther 
tells him he could have stopped them if he chose. Now is that 
the kind of reformer to place in the presidential chair? A man who 
was one of the executive officers of that committee and sat on the 
committee with Mr. Tilden, and signed Mr. Tilden’s name, as it is 
elaimed, to this circular without his consent; and yet Governor Til- 
den did not denounce it, nor reject the benefits of it, and gare no 
5 to disclose the frands so that the perpetrators 9 5 pun- 
ished, and the man who had been truly elected might seated, a 
man who was as truly entitled to his seat as any member here is en- 
titled to a seat on this floor. 

e CLYMER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
on 

Mr. KASSON. I cannot yield at this point. 

Mr. CLYMER. He declines to hear the truth. 

Mr. KASSON. I am repeating the truth, and that is what hurts. 
Whenever you touch his history prior to the disclosures in the New 
York Times of the Tweed ring and of their frauds, you touch that or- 
ganization of which Mr, Tilden was an active member on the execu- 
tive committee or as a member of the Tammany ring. Such is his 
history as a “reformer” in respect to the purity of elections. 

MR. TILDEN IN CONNECTION WITH RAILROADS. 

But that is not all. Sir, we have some further evidence touching 
his qualities as a “reformer.” We have had many railroad questions 
before this House. We have investigated them, and we have been 
endeavoring to settle them on ù principle that would protect the peo- 
ple and the Government of the United States, 

It will be claimed that if Mr. Tilden is elected he will reform the 
legislation of the country in respect to the railroad system. I am 
frank to admit that he has considerable knowledge of the disposition 
to be made of a bankrupt railroad, and a knowledge of the manipu- 
lation of ee which gives him a practical idea as to the thin 
to be amended and reformed. But that history is such a one as will 
not give the people of the country confidence in his disposition to re- 
form them in the public interest. Among various railroad corpora- 
tions investigated in this House was one which was called the Credit 
Mobilier a corporation connected with the railroad which was charged 
with having defrauded the Government of the United States by im- 
por contracts made with themselves under the name of the Credit 

obilier and with plundering the Government of the United States 
of many millions of money. We took evidence in that investigation 
before a committee of the House, I give the following questions 
and answers from the record of this House in the examination of 
Mr. Oakes Ames: 

Mr. Hoar. Were you not informed by the counsel who drew the contract that 
this was a violation of law ? 

Mr. Ames. We were informed by counsel whom wo consulted that this issuing 
of stock (to the C. M.) as a payment upon the contract for building the road was in 
entire compliance with the law, 

aoso Who were the counsel that gave yon that advice! 

nswer. Mr. SAMUBL J. TILDEN, Mr. Charles Tracy, and Judge Allen. 


. All of Now York? 
All of New York. 


Again, Mr. John B. Alley put upon the stand and examined. I 
quote from his testimony : 
nostion. And further, I understood you to say that you were instructed by 
nt counsel, upon whose advice you relied, that the course you took was u 
compliance with the law! 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
Have you ever seen, or do you know whether that opinion of eminent counsel 
is in existence now in writing! 
A. Ido not know. I do not know whether it was given in writing. 
Q Was it given to you by these eminont counsel t 
. Mr. TILDEN, I know, told me that he regarded it as a compliance with tho law. 
There, sir, you have a record of this House proving that this “re- 
former” was one of the counsel who advised the very thing that has 
shocked the whole country with the enormities of the wrong and the 
extent of the robbery involved in it. What would you not have said 
of him had he been the republican candidate for the Presidency ? 
How 155 would have investigated him, what committee reports you 
would have supplied, and what inquiries into his stocks and bonds 
and bank account! And yet we are asked to believe, the country is 
asked to believe, that Mr. Tilden is to purify this Government and to 
restore it to the purity of our fathers. 
It is not necessary for me to proceed much further in this direc- 
tion, for the simple reason that Mr. Tilden is so well known, partion- 
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larly to the people of the West, if not to the people of the whole 
country, in his relation to railroads, that I n not further detail 
the evidence. Mr. Tilden has spent nearly his whole life in the city 
of New York; he has made nearly all his fortune in stock operations 
centered in that city and in connection with railroads. I do not 
allude to the question of his fortune, said to be so very large, except 
as it is involved in this exhibition of his relation to railroads, of which 
the journals of the country have been full, and which has an inter- 
est for the public in view of possible legislation touching railroads 
and their subsidies of land and money. 

This, however, I will say, that the farmers of the West, the people 
of our villages, the people who believe in the characteristic disregard 
of the people’s interest by the speculative rings of Wall street, will 
not accept for their candidate for the high office of President a man 
whose eee upon these subjects has been almost exclusively re- 
ceived in Wall street, and who has had no relation with the interests 
of the great masses of the people of this country and no sympatby 
with them. 

TAKING HONORS WHICH BELONG TO GOVERNOR DIX. 

One word upon his relation to the State government of New York 
as exhibited by himself. He claims to be a reformer in another re- 
spect, which I think is inconsistent with his honor as a public officer. 
Gavatuce Dix, during his term of office, found that the sinking fund 
of the State of New York had been depleted by his democratic pred- 
ecessors to the extent of many millions of dollars in order to save 
themselves from the responsibility of taxing the people for their ex- 
travagant expenditure. Governor Dix replaced that entire sinking 
fund and paid off a large amount of pablic debt, as the fruit of the 
taxation and economies practiced during his term of office. Gover- 
nor Tilden has since e a speech in regard to the reduction of the 
public debt of that State and of the taxes—a reduction which his 
republican predecessor had brought about by the purity, economy, 
and high honor of his administration—and has claimed himself the 
credit for what had been secured by that noble statesman and sol- 
dier of two wars, Governor John A. Dix. In this respect I charge 
Governor Tilden with having stolen the honors that belonged to Gov- 
ernor Dix and with having shown that, instead of being a reformer 
himself, he claims the honors which belong to the reforms of his pred- 
ecessor, the fruits of which he enjoyed in his official capacity as 
governor of the State of New York. His own official claim to reform 
rests upon his movement against the canal ring, in which, however, 
he has stopped with the conviction of a single offender. 

THE RESULT OF THIS INVESTIGATION. 

I have now shown Mr. Tilden’s relation to the doctrines of secession, 
his committal to the theory of disunion, his abstinence and silence in 
the time of his country’s peril, his failure to puton record any word 
or act of cheer to our army, and his presence and association with 
Vallandigham and others of like stamp in the anti-war convention of 
1864. I have also shown the unsoundness of his claims as arepresent- 
ative reformer, because of his relations to the election frauds of 1868, 
his silence after their discovery, and his failure to condemn them or 
the perpetrators of them when called upon to do so by Greeley ; be- 
cause of his association with Tweed until others had exposed and de- 
nounced him; because of his willful appropriation to himself of the 
reform honors of Governor Dix; and because of his failure to carry 
on the war against the canal ring from the momentit appeared likely 
to injure his anticipated nomination for the Presidency by the help 
of New York. 

Does this candidate represent the aspirations of the Union-loving 
and reform-loving people of the United States? 

RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, THE REPRESENTATIVE REPUBLICAN. 

Whom have the republicans presented to oppose him? Not alaw- 
yer from the ulative ranks of Wall street. Not aman bred in the 
views of public life which pertain to the peculiar associations of a 
great money center where speculation supersedes productive indus- 
try. But they present a man born in the country, in a comparatively 
. new State, and raised in the country, in the midst of its simple life 
and toil; a man who from his maturity devoted himself to the hard 
work of his profession until higher and more dangerous duties called 
lim away; a man of education, a man who has established a reputa- 
tion for honesty in professional life and in public life perfectly irre- 
proachable, unassailed as well as unassailable; a man whose record 
on the questions of secession and of disunion isshown by the offer of 
his life to his country, by the marks of the wounds that still leave 
their traces upon his body; shown by ca geet written with his 
patriotic blood and proved by every word that he has uttered since 
the outbreak of the war. x 

The candidate for whom we ask the votes of tho men who fought 
for the Union is a comrade of theirs. He is the man who, when lying 
upon the ground at South Mountain with broken arm and wounds 
bleeding, arose in his pain and rushed forward to save his command 
from the peril into which he conceived they were going. He is the 
man who has dismounted from his horse to allow the weary-foot 
soldier to ride him. He is the man who while in the field was 
offered an office at the rear, and replied by a laconic letter worthy of 
the noblest Spartan whoever fought in phalanx—a letter dated in 
cay in which he took time to say between battles, “Any man who 
would leave the Army at this time to electioneer for Congress ought 


to be scalped,” and signed and sent it. 


No man doubts his position in respect to the war; no man doubts 
his courage, his discretion, his devotion to his country. No widow 
mourning for the loss of her husband can hesitate to ask her son to 
vote for the man who fought on the same field, for the same cause, and. 
endured the same deprivations and dangers. No orphan now grown 
up and old enough to cast his vote for the Union his father helped to 
save, can hesitate as to the man he should vote for tosecure the great 
tights preserved by the war and the perpetuity of the Union. 

And, sir, he is equally acceptable to the country in its aspirations 
for reform. I have known him and served with him on this floor. 
Show me, if you can, where ever a corrupt thing was done by him or 
encouraged by him. Show me his advice to a Credit Mobilier job at 
the expense of the Government. Show me the William M. Tweed of 
whom he ever solicited $5,000 for a corrupt election fund. Show me 
the William M. Tweed with whom he ever associated on a campaign 
committee. Show me the Vallandigham with whom he ever sat in 
council to draw up the platform of principles upon which a political 
campaign was to be fought and a nation saved. Show me the man, 
enemy of his country or corruptionist in his country, with whom 
Rutherford B. Hayes was ever an intimate associate! 


THE VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. ` 


And if you look at those associated with these candidates on the 
same ticket, you will see how inconsistent the nominee of the demo- 
cratic party is with the platform which they have adopted. For 
instance, they denounce the republican party for granting the public 
lands to aid in the building of railroads, a “waste” they callit of the 
public domain and demand reform in it, and then they nominate Mr. 
Hendricks as their candidate for Vice-President, who turns around 
and accepts the situation confidingly. Our own republican conven- 
tion had already denounced the system, and had put a stop toit by 
legislation in the interest of actual settlers. Yet when Mr. Hendricks 
was a Senator of the United States he rose in his place in 1864 to ad- 
vocate the land grant (one of the most enormous ever made, I think 
37,000,000 acres) for the Northern Pacific Railroad. He said: ; 

The bill before the Senate proposes to encourage the construction of a im- 
portant railroad to connect the waters of Lake Superior with the waters of the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Everybody can see at a glance that it is a work of national importance. 
It proposes to grant lands in a northern latitude, where without the construction 
of a work like that the lands are comparatively without value to the Government. 
No person acquainted with the condition of that section of the country supposes that 
there can be very extensive settlements until the Government shall encourage 
those settlements by the construction of some work like this. I do not think that 
Suis Spas au rneer o porasi Uncetsontaatyes lis sauentioeate man 

am 
works that are comparatively local. = ™ . 

Again, in 1868, he said : 

Now, sir, pear pendana It can be accomplished with the aid of the land 
grant; it is one of the greatest achievements this country has ever contemplated. 

* * Butall that is proposed to this road is to give it lands that are to-day not 
worth oe ApeL aa to the Government. There is not a Senator here who 
would give for that vast region of country, unaided by some work of this sort, one 
cent per acre. Senators forget what it is that gives value to the public lands. 

Again, in respect tothe Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad grant 
he said in debate: 

It was constructed in part by the Government of the United States. As a mem- 
berof the House of Representatives, a number of years azo, I felt it to be my duty 
to vote in favor of a land grant to enable the State of Missouri to build that very 
important road. 

I also refer to the Senate debates of 1864 for his liberality in land 
grants, and especially to the Bayfield and Saint Croix Railroad. 

If you look to the democratic candidate for the Vice-Presidency in 
reference to his loyalty to the Union and his relations to secession, 
you find him in 1864, after his election to the Senate, making a speech 
at Seymour, in Indiana, in which he so mildly spoke of the errors of 


‘the soldiers who deserted that he was cheered by the men around 


him who had sheltered the deserters in their midst, and spoke so 
severely of the men who should come to arrest them and take them 
5 to the Army that the whole audience burst out into a roar of 
applause. 

That meeting was called by a remarkable paper, which probably 
most of you have seen, which invited “all who favored peace, who 
desired to be free from the 3 of this infamously wicked, im- 
becile, and tyrannical administration, its arbitrary and illegal arrests, 
its drafts and conscription laws, by which peaceful citizens are 
dragged from their homes and all the endearments of domestic life 
to butcher and be butchered ”—inviting all these to “come out and 
hear this advocate of peace and reunion ;” and that advocacy was 
made in the manrer I have stated. 

So, Mr. Speaker, in respect to the constitutional amendments which 
the nation secured at such cost and holds so dear, he always voted in 
the negative. We are asked to elect to administer the Constitution, 
as amended, the very man who voted against and opposed every one of 
those amendments and who is still bitterly hostile to them in prin- 


ciple. 

Me LANDERS, of Indiana. Has the gentleman before him the 
speech of Governor Hendricks to which he has referred? 

Mr. KASSON. Yes, sir, I have that speech; not at full length, but 
very interesting parts, in which in a manner not precisely peaceful he 
recommended that the men who came to arrest deserters should meet 
an unwelcome reception. I cannot stop to read it. I will refer the 
gentleman to almost any of the ren particularly the Chicago 
Tribune and other papers in which I have seen it. 
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This is the record of Governor Hendricks in respect to these ques- 
tions. 

On the other hand, we have nominated for Vice-President WILLIAM 
A. WHEELER, of New York, a man with whom many of us have stood 
bere for years side by side; against whom a corrupt thing was never 
charged, to whom a disloyal sentiment was never attributed ; a man 
above reproach and fearless for the right, and who has been one of the 
most admirable presiding officers we have ever had in the chair, either 
permanently or tem ily. 

I have spoken of the candidates particularly and their records, be- 
cause I earnestly believe that there is great import in the declaration 


which we heard before the nominations, that year the candidate 
would be the platform. 
Mr. CLYMER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 


How does Mr, WHEELER’s record in reference to railroad grants com- 
pare with that of Mr. Hendricks? 

Mr. KASSON. I have not examined it, and remember no speech of 
his about it. I think that in some cases he may have voted for grants; 
but 3 Mr. WHEELER was more prudent and careful than Mr. 
Hendricks. 

Mr. CLYMER. Mr. WHEELER voted for everything of that kind. 

Mr. KASSON. Ihave no doubt that in the old times, before the 
evil of this system had developed, Mr. WHEELER, like Donglas, may 
have voted for some of the land ts. But we have not done as 
the democrats have ; we have not denounced the men who formerly 
voted for land grants and then nominated one of them on that platform. 

Mr. CLYMER. You are for them all the time. 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman knows that I am not. 

Mr. CLYMER. I mean your party. ` 

Mr. KASSON. Our party has long since declared against them, as 
the gentleman and every one else knows, and the grants are sto ge 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the candidates are the platform, for which of 
these should the votes of Union men and reformers be cast? 

Mr. SPRINGER. For Tilden and Hendricks. 

Mr. KASSON. I think a weak voice said, “For Tilden and Hen- 
dricks ;? a weak voice, and but a single voice. The question is to be 
put to the country; and there we are perfectly content to leave it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. So are we. 

Mr. KASSON. The time has not come when the poopie of the 
United States have forgotten the experience of the last fifteen years 
and the fruits of the war, which even the southern gentlemen on this 
floor say they do not desire to disturb. We have not forgotten the 
recordsof public men ganag that war; and until the waters of Lethe 
flow over our minds we shall not forget to sustain the men who have 
been true to their country and oppose the men who in the time of 
peril have faltered or gone back from their duty to their country. 

When these questions of fidelity to cause and country are put to 
the people ga may attempt to rally them unger . cries; you 
may sound the bugle-call and promise the rew of office; but gen- 
tlemen must not forget that there is deep down in the hearts of the 
North and of the patriotic men of the border States a feeling that 
they must intrust the Constitution as it now exists and the Union as 
now restored to the men who have maintained it and stood by it 
from the beginning to the end. 


THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 


I should perhaps neglect my duty if, for a single moment, I did 
not speak of another political difference. I have taken no part hith- 
erto in the debates upon the so-called southern question. Let me, 
before I sit down, say a few frank words to the democrats of the 
Southern States. 

We are not, as they charge, desirons to control the Southern States 
in their domestic affairs. We are not desirous to have incompetent 
or dishonest men elected to oftice because they call themselves re- 
publicans, If, when you speak of “ carpet-baggers,” you speak of 
men who have no interest in the South, who own no land there, who 
were not born there and have gone there not to exercise any lawful 
calling or profession, but to speculate upon office, we condemn them as 
heartily as you condemn them. We have every possible desire to see 
the men who really have a stake in the country, who have interests 
there, who belong there, and who are heartily for the Union, take the 
2 of the southern State governments, if they have not already 

one 80. 

We wish as a nation, if possible, to have nothing to do with them 
outside of their Federal relations; and only one thing has led even 
to the moral interference which is heard from this side upon the floor 
of this House. That is, that you give us no assurance of repose in 
respect to your observance of the constitutional amendments. The 
National Government has taken its hands off as far as practicable. 
We desire to leave elections free and to leave you exempt from inter- 
ference on this floor, or by the Executive; but then comes up to us 
suddenly a great cry from the neighbors and families of murdered 
black or murdered white republicans, shocking the entire sentiment 
of the North once more, until we are led to believe you do not intend 
to observe in good faith the constitutional amendments and rights of 
citizens. 

Here is precisely our trouble. We have the power to enforce those 
amendments by Constitution itself. We wish not to have it to 
do, but you will not enforce them yourselves. You say these ont- 


breaks and massacres are simply the demonstrations of the bad por- | presented 


tion of Se population. That may be true, but what troubles us is 
that while the bad organize to commit wrongs and outrages the good 
have no counter-organization to protect victims against wrong. They 
accept its fruits. Your society as a society does not organize to sup- 

ress them; you do not 1 77 the perpetrators to punishment; you 

o not bring ne moral influence at home to suppress them. All 
these things us to believe it is not yet safe to intrust your 
candidate with the administration of the amendments to the Consti- 
tution or with the protection of the liberties and the rights of citizens 
under them. Mr. Speaker, it is certain that these violations of lifo, 
of liberty, and of right have been frequent, that these crimes are per- 
petually repeated ; and I say in all candor that the only cause viy 
we insist upon the whole power of legislation under es amend- 
ments and demand an Executive who believes in them is because 
the occasion for enforcing them is perpetually presented to us. 

I know the northern people feel that the greatest boon which can 
be given to them in this relation, the greatest demand we present on 
this side of the House, is simply that every man who by the Consti- 
tution is secured in his rights and is authorized to yote shall be per- 
mitted to speak, to work, and to vote without intimidation and 
without doing it at the peril of his life. When that day shall come 
we have. done with all protective interference in elections in the 
Southern States and the Union will be really restored. 

The North looks with hope to the old whig element in the Sonth, 
which did not originally advocate secession doctrines or accept the 
resolutions of 98. to return to its prominence in political affairs as 
an organization for the maintenance of the Constitution and the 
Union, and withafollowing of all voters who ask their constitutional 
rights only. I venture further to say that when that old Union-lov- 
eee shall declare itself the protector of the rights of all men, 
white and black, under the amended Constitution, it will be recog- 
nized in its relations to the Federal Government as fully as it ever 
was before the war; for that is all that republicanism demands. It 
is to secure such results and the restoration of an era of good feeling 
that we earnestly advocate the election of Governor Hayes. 

Here, then, without detaining the House longer, are the views 
which I present at this late period of the session in reply to the ex- 
22 hope of the gentleman from Penusylvania for the election of 

is candidate for President of the United States. I do not share his 
aspirations. I do not recognize them as justified either by the con- 
dition of the country or by the interests of the Union, of the Con- 
stitution, or of reform, nor by the record his candidate has made.” 

Rate eee pro tempore. Has the gentleman from Iowa con- 
elu 

Mr. KASSON. I stated to the gentleman that I would move to lay 
this motion to reconsider on the table. Does any gentleman desire 
to speak on the subject ? 

r.COX. Yes, I do. 

Mr. KASSON, I move the House adjourn. 

Mr.COX. The 23 cannot adjourn the House in that way. 

Mr. KASSON. Ican move to adjourn, and I make that motion. 

Mr. BANNING. The gentleman promised to yield to me. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope the gentleman will not shoot and then run 


away. 
Mr. KASSON. I beg pardon. I promised to yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
3 The gentleman makes an attack and then runs away 
m i 
5 ae ta I want to yield to the gentleman from Ohio to offer 
is bill. 


*Mr. Hewitt, of New York, having inserted in the RECORD, as a note to bis 
speech, an article never read nor alluded to in the debate, nor shown to me, althongh 
r to contradict my statements, it only remains to me to speak of it in a like 


no 

The certificate of Mr. Marble, like tho certificate of Mr. x wr. to Mr. Tilden's 
loyalty, is simply the partisan's declaration of his privato recollections, aud both 
involve the color of their own opinions as to whatconstituted Unionism in 1860 and 
1864. As I understand Mr. Marble's only quotation from Mr. Tilden's langt 
all the rest being a general affirmation of political good character, without produc- . 
tion of evidence furnished by Mr. Tilden—this only quotation is made from a 
*manuscript” which I donot understand Mr. Marble to certify was ever published 
over Mr. Tilden’s signature, 

So far as this certiticate is concerned it would only prove a facing two ways by Mr. 
Tilden. Certain itis that ho wrote the public letter to Mr. Kent which I read from, 
and which is a secession letter in its trines; certain itis that he belonged to 
that copperhead society fer the diffusion of political knowledge in 1863; certain it 
is that he was a member of the anti-war convention at Chicago which nominated 
McC and that he served with Vallandigham on the platform committee; oer- 
tain it is he did not oppose nor dissent from the 92 — resolution openly in the 
convention, where he ought to have done it. These things are certain, and are not 
denied by Mr. Marble nor by Mr. Hewrrr; certain it is that Mr. Tilden did not 
publicly repudiate the election frands of 1868 perpetrated under color of his name, 
nor make a single effort to punish the crim who were on the same committee 
with him for their alleged forgery of his name and their consequent frauds. 

These things I charged, these things Mr. Marble does not deny. Now when 
I make charges resting on a public record in part, like the Kent letter, and the or- 
ganization of the co pana society in Febrnary, 1863, and in part on the want of 
a public 5 the Union, it is no safticient answer to tell me of individ- 

instances resting in private knowledge, and which made no record committing 
Mr. Tilden openly and publicly to the support of the Union cause and Govern- 
ment. He may have attended meetings, but also have carefully kept his namo 
from papers and s hes committing himself to our canse. He may have sent 
rivate messages of advice, bat carefull kept them from public knowledge till 

e Union canse had won. It was the public record I demanded, and Mr Hxwirt 


now alleges private know! of individuals, revived as twelve-year-old recollec- 
tow fom tha willing memories of bi partisan It utterly fails to mect the issue 
me. 
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VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


Mr. BANNING. I move to suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. 
R. No. 4106) to authorize the President to accept the service of volun- 
teers to aid in the suppression of Indian hostilities. 

The bill, which was read, provides that the President shall be au- 
thorized, if in his opinion the exigencies of the public service may 
require the same, to accept the service of volunteers to be employed 
as part of theArmy of the United States against the Sioux and other 
hostile Indians, provided that not more than five thousand volun- 
teers, to be organized into companies orregiments of cavalry, shall be 
accepted, and their term of service shall not extend beyond six months 
from the date of commencement, and such volunteers shall be dis- 
charged at any time when their service can be dispensed with, and 
the sum of $1,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
thereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
sda appropriated for defraying the expense of carrying into effect 

o act. 

Mr. ATKINS. Is it in order to move that the House adjourn? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. ATKINS. Then I make that motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will entertain this motion 
to suspend the rules. The morning hour expired, as the Chair under- 
stood, at the expiration of the first call and at the time the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] presented his erence 
report. The Chair thinks, therefore, it is in order now to move to 
suspend the rules. And e ae motion the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. ATKINS] moves that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. PAGE. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Let me suggest that a motion to suspend the 
rules ete the right of adjournment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks not. Before putting 
the motion the Chair asks leave to lay before the House a report from 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. POPPLETON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, ares 
that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of 
the following title; when the Speaker pro tempore signed the same: 

An act (H. R. No. 3168) relating to partition of real estate in the 
District of Columbia. 

VOLUNTEER FORCE. 


Mr. ATKINS, I withdraw the motion to 
it I did not know that another 83 desired to speak. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. o gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BAN- 
N moves to suspend the rules and pass the bill which has been 
read by the Clerk. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 101, noes 42. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor thereof) the rules were sus- 
pended, and the bill was passed. 


EMPLOYES OF BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


Mr. RANDALL, If the gentleman from New York will allow me, 

I desire to introduce anil have pnt upon its passage a bill providing 

for the payment of sopaga of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 

iog who have been discharged permanently, in regard to which a 

diffculty has arisen. I move that the rules be suspended and the 

bill passed. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows : 

A bill to provide for the payment of a full month's w: 
ployés recently permanently discharged from the serv 
graving and Printing. 

Be it dc., That the clause in the act entitled An act mak 

tions 3 civil expenses of the Government for the — Le 

June 30, 1877, and for other pu: approved July 31, 1876, 3 $25,000 

for the purpose of paying each of the N ate bag recently furloughed an 8 

88 discharged from the service in the Bureau of Engraving and Prin 

ng, one month's pay, is hereby so amended as to read $29,500 in lieu of $25,000, 
and the entire sum shall be paid out in accordance with the provisions of said clause, 
and with the further provision that said sum shall be distributed in payment only 
to said employés whose wages did not exeeed $3 per diem, whether by monthly or 
daily rate of payment. 


Mr. RANDALL. I ask to have inserted in the RECORD a letter from 
the Superintendent of the Bureau in which he states that $29,500 
will be sufficient for this purpose. 

There was no objection. The letter is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, 
) August 11, 1876. 

Sm: In reply to personal of to-day, I have the honor to inform 
that it 88 of rH ypt od ‘each of the persons lately em loved 
in this Bureau, and who have been permanently discharged, whose wages did not 
exceed $3 a day, an amount equal to one month's wages. 


Very respectfully, 


adjourn, When I made 


to certain of the em- 
of the Bureau of En- 


HENRY C. JEWELL, 
N 5 Ohief of Bureau. 
Hon. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, 
Chairman, 


Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I ask the gentleman from 
Peunsylyania to allow me to offer a substitute for the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL, I cannot allow any amendment. My motion is 
to suspend the rules. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. I ask the gentleman to allow 
it to be read. 


Mr. RANDALL. I cannot yield for that purpose. I have no ob- 
jection to its being inserted in the RECORD. 

The question being taken, the rules were suspended (two-thirds 
voting in favor thereof) and the bill (H. R. No. 4107) was passed. 


SALE OF DESERT LANDS. 


Mr. LANE. I move that the rules be suspended to enable the 
Committee on Public Lands to report with amendments and the 
House to pass the bill (H. R. No. 125) to provide for the sale of des- 
ert lands in Modoc and Siskiyou Counties, California. 

Mr. COX. Ihave not yielded, if I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not understand that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] has obtained the floor. 
The Clerk will read the bill on which the gentleman from Oregon 
moves to suspend the rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. No. 126) to provide for the sale of desert lands in Modoc and Siski- 
you Counties, California. 

Be it enacted, de., That it shall be lawfal for any citizen of the United States, or 
any pore of Eo terae ago, “ who may be entitled to become a citizen, and who 
has filed his dec! on of intention to become such," to file a declaration with the 
register and the receiver of the land district in which any desert land is situated, 
that he intends to reclaim a tract of desert “not exceeding one section, by con- 
ducting water upon the same, within the period of two years thereafter;" said dec- 
laration shall describe particularly said section of if surveyed, and if unsur- 
voyed shall describe the same as nearly as possible without a survey. At any time 
within the period of two years after filing said declaration, upon making satisfac- 
tory proof of the reclamation of said tract of land in the manner aforesaid, and upon 
the payment, to the receiver, of the sum of $1.25 per acre for a tract of land not ex- 
FFTVVVVVVVVVVTVVVVVVVVGG PORSO, A PaA for the same shall 
3 That all 3 N wee reat lands and of e ere lands, rie ac 

nce or W. no} 1 irrigation, nee some agricul 
pov shall n desert lands * the meaning oF this act. 
z The amendments of the Committee on Public Lands were read, as 
ollows: 
Amend the title by strikin: 25 a 
25 . Mones and on Counties, California,” and 

Insert after the word! situated“ in the eighth line, section 1, the words “in the 
States of California and Nevada ;” and after the word “land” in the same line in- 
sert the word therein.“ 

Mr. CLYMER. Is this bill subject to the point of order? Should 
it not go the Committee of the Whole, inasmuch as it makes disposi- 
tion of the public lands? 

The SPE R pro tempore. It is not subject to the point of order 
under a motion to suspend the rules, 

Mr. CLYMER. This bill received the approval of the Committee 
on Public Lands last year only for a single county. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Does this bill include mineral lands? 

Mr. LANE. It does not. It is only applicable to lands which are 
essentially arid and desert, and which are capable, as a matter of fact 
of which I can speak from my own personal knowledge, of produc- 
ing only alkali, 13 and rattlesnakes. If this bill be 
passed these lands can be utilized. 

Mr. HOAR. LI rise to a point of order. 

1 SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. HOAR. It is that the motion being to sus 
take up the bill, it is not in order to explain the 
tion is adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This has only been by common con- 
sent. 

The question being taken on Mr. Laxn's motion, there were—ayes 
68, noes 45; no quorum voting. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is further count demanded? 

Further count was not demanded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Two-thirds not having voted in the 
affirmative, the House refuses to take up the bill. 

HOUSE EMPLOYÉS. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to ask unanimous consent to present two 
resolutions, which I send to the Clerk’s desk, in regard to the organi- 
zation of the House and the business during the vacation. I ask that 
they be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Resolved, That William H. Smith be paid out of the cantingent fand of the House 
the sum of $3.60 per day for services rendered as messenger in the office of the 
Clerk of the House from and including the 1st of July ultimo and until otherwise 
ordered by the 

Mr. HOLMAN. I now ask that the other resolution be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman cannot have two reso- 
lutions pending at the same time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Before the House yotes on the resolution which 
has been read I ask that the other resolution be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It may be read for information, but 
the gentleman must know that two resolutions cannot be offered at 
the same time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I withdraw the resolution which has been 
read and aek for the reading of the other resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That a foreman, to be placed in charge of the book-folding room of the 
House of Representatives, to be paid at the rate of $3.75 per day, may be employed 
until the Ist day of November next, and the Clerk of the House is hereby 
to pay said foreman as above out of the contingent fund of the House, one of the 
laborers authorized to be di with in the folding-room. 


nd the rules and 
ill until that mo- 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection the Chair 
will entertain both these resolutions under the motion to suspend 


the rules and sep them. 


There was no objection made; and the question being put on sus- 
pending the rules (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the resolutions 
were to. 

PAY OF A CLERK. 

Mr. FORT. Iam instructed by the Committee of Accounts to re- 

rt the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk, and recommend 
its adoption. It is merely to pay a clerk for extra services. 

Mr, RANDALL. We shall have as many employés on the House 
force as we ever had if we keep on in this way. - 

Mr. HOLMAN. The effect ps oe resolutions was not to increase the 
force except as to the old-time messenger of the Library. 

The SPEAKER tempore. This discussion is out of order and the 
Chair will direct the Clerk to read the resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be authorized and required to pay to AT 


bert Ordway the ee 7 16th of May, 1876, to the 8th of August; 
1876, including both dates, for extra services rendered by him as clerk on the spe” 


` cial committee to investigate the ch per Judge Wylie, which com 7 

tion was upon 5 the said clerk and Hon. W. W. WARREN, pcr cote 
of the said committee, and which services were in addition to services that he was 
required to render as clerk to other committees. 


Mr. FORT. I move to suspend the rules and pass that resolution. 

Mr. RANDALL. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that this is 
the regular order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I want to get the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cox] on the floor now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would be glad to recognize 
the oe ee from New York, but the gentleman from Illinois has 
the floor now. 

The question was taken on Mr. Fort’s resolution to suspend the 
rules; and (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the rales were sus- 
pended, and the resolution was adopted. 


EXTRA PAY TO EMPLOYES OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. HUNTON. I move to suspend the rules and pass the resolu- 
tion which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. EDEN. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] was 
recognized and yielded the floor to the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
rit I move to suspend the rules to enable the gentleman 
from New York to have the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize that motion 
when the pending motion to suspend the rules has been disposed of. 

Mr. EDEN. I withdraw the motion to adjourn, 

Mr. HUNTON. I now ask that my resolution be read. 

The Clerk read the resolution offered by Mr. HUNTON, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the House compensa- 
tion to the Ist of September, 1876, to the members of the Capitol police and all the 
employés of the Honse discharged by reason of the reduction of force provided for 
in the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, and 
3 ;" said compensation to be at the rate provided by law before the 
passage o lde 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust the resolution will be reported again, so that 
we may distinctly understand it. 

Mr. HUNTON. It only provides for the paynient of the discharged 
employés to the end of the current month, by which time they will 
be ready to leave the service of the Government. 

The question was taken on the motion, and (two-thirds voting in 
favor thereof) the resolution was adopted. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER tempore. The Chair will now state that if the 
gentleman from New York obtained the floor, neither the Chair nor 
the clerks at the desk kuew the fact. 

Mr. RANDALL. Well, the gentleman had the floor and yielded it 
to the gentleman from Ohio, (Ar. . 

Mr. KASSON. No; on the contrary, I yielded the floor to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RANDALL. O, no; your time is out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then either side of the Honse has, by 
motion to suspend the rules, been pursuing the regular order of busi- 


ness. 

Mr. COX. I do not desire to be ruled by the Chair and the clerks at 
the desk. 

The SPEAKER tempore. The Chair will entertain a motion to 
suspend the rules for the purpose of further considering this question. 

. HOLMAN. If the Chair izes the gentleman from New 

York on the pending question, which is the gular order, why of 
course it will not be necessary to suspend the rules, 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Let him be heard by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the regular order, which is the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the message of the President was re- 


ferred. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly not; the regular order is 
the motion to saspend the rules. As the Chair hears no objection, he 
will recognize the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Cox.] 


Me HOAR. Before the gentleman proceeds will he allow me to 
asK—— 

Mr. COX. Not now. All I desire is one minute to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a statement made by the defender of Belknap 
in this Honse, the 238 from Iowa, [ Mr. Kasson. ] 

Mr. HOAR. Will the gentleman allow me before he proceeds to 
ask a question of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL] 
about the public business? 

Mr.COX. Notnow. The gentleman from Iowa repeated an apoch- 
4 75 statement 

. KASSON. If the gentleman does not withdraw that state- 
ment 


Mr. COX. I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair protected the gentleman 
from Iowa, and will now protect the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COX, The apologist of the post-traders made a statement 
here—— 

8 KASSON. I call the gentleman to order; his statement is un- 
e. 

Mr. COX. I did not say it was you. 

The SPEAKER * tempore. What is the point of order by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa n 

Mr. KASSON. That the gentleman has no right to state an un- 
truth on this floor against any member, 

Mr. COX. I call the gentleman to order, for he lied deliberately 
about Governor Tilden. i 

Mr. HOAR. I call the gentleman to order, and ask that his words 
be taken down. 

Mr. COX, (passing over to the other side of the Hall.) Isend to the 
Clerk’s desk a statement of Governor Tilden, which refutes the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa. 

: Mr. FOSTER. I insist that the words of the gentleman be taken 
own. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order, and a demand that the 
words of the gentleman from New York be taken down, 

Mr. RANDALL. There is no oceasion for any excitement. 

Mr. HOAR. I insist upon my question of order. Icall the gentle- 
man from New York to order, and ask that his words be taken down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. They will be taken down. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I also want it taken down that the gentleman 
came to this side of the House in an assaulting manner. e 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope that will be taken down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the rule it is the duty of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] to state the words he de- 
sires to have taken down. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not understand that it is my duty to repeat the 


words. 

The SPEAKER pro tem If the gentleman will refer to the 
sixty-second rule of the House he will see that it is the duty of the 
member calling another to order to repeat the words excepted to, and 
they shall be taken down at the Clerk’s table. 

Mr. HOAR. I demand that the words of the gentleman from New 
York, where he said the gentleman from Iowa lied, be taken down. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let the prior remarks be taken down also. 

Mr. HOAR. That is the right of the gentleman, of course. Ire- 
quest that the reporter write them out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is being done by the 1 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. I hope the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts—— 

Mr. HOAR. Nothing is in order but the reading of the words upon 
which I ask the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. RANDALL. Linsist that the prior words be taken down also. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is too late to demand the taking 
down of any words except those which were excepted to at the time 
they were spoken. 

Mr. HOA Undoubtedly justice requires thatany words of provo- 
cation be taken down also. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly, that is the universal rule. All the re- 
marks that provoke any given set of words should also be taken down, 

Mr. LANDERS, of Indiana. Mr. S er— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot recognize anything 
but this question of order. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order; that is, that gentlemen 
are not in their seats. 

The SPEAKER m tempore. The point of order is well taken, and 
the Chair hopes that gentlemen will resume their seats. [After a 
pause.] The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] rose to a 
point of order and requested that certain words of the gentleman 

m New York [Mr. Cox] be taken down. He afterward modified 
that by requesting that the words of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Kasson] be also taken down. 

Mr. HOAR. I merely demanded that the words of the gentleman 
from Iowa be taken down as introductory to what had been said by 
the gentleman from New York. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood the gentleman. 
The words will be read as soon as they are furnished by the reporter. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. -I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. The 
gentleman from Iowa has not been called to order, : 

Mr. RANDALL. He will be the first in order on this censure if 
there is any. 
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Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I suppose that I have the right to make | from Pennsylvania has taken the floor and demanded the previous 


a point of order. 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentleman, of 


course. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. Notwithstanding the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, I will state my point. I do not understand that the 

ntleman from Iowa has been called to order, The gentleman from 

assachusetts did call the gentleman from New York to order, and 
asked that his words be taken down. Now I make the point of order 
that the words should first be taken down upon the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Massachusetts; and then if it be in order 
for anybody to ask that the words of the gentleman from Iowa be 
taken down, I have no objection; but let us attend to one thing ata 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the gentleman from Massachusetts himself requested, 
as he stated as a matter of fairness, that the words which were pro- 
vocative of the remarks of the gentleman from New York 9 be 
presented in the same connection. No point of order has been made 
agaon H es ae from Iowa, as the Chair understands. 

. HEREFORD, In this connection I wish to make a statement. 
The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. ATKINS, ] immediately following 
the langosgo used by the gentleman from Iowa, asked that it be taken 
down; he desired that the language be taken down formally and for 
the purpose that such language is taken down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Was that prior to the time when the 
gentleman from New York obtained the floor? 

Mr. HEREFORD. Just as the words passed from the lips of the 
gentleman from Iowa, the gentleman from Tennessee rose and asked 
that the language of the gentleman from Iowa be taken down. It is 
now asked that it be taken down formally. ‘ 

Mr. HOAR. There is no right of auy member to require any other 
gentleman’s words to be taken down unless he first call that other 
ponar to order for the words, as I did in regard to the gentleman 
rom New York. Then after the call to order the words may be, must 
be, taken down in writing at the Clerk’s table. The rule goes on to 
say: 

And no member shall be held to answer, or be subject to the censure of the 
House, for words spoken in debate, if any other member has spoken, or other busi- 


ness has intervened, after the words s; and before exveption to them shall 
have been taken. poken, 5 


I submit that nothing is in order except the reading at the Clerk’s 
table of the words taken down under rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The reporters are writing out the 
words of the gentleman from Iowa in connection with those of the 
| 8 from New York. As soon as they are prepared they will 

è submitted to the House. 

Mr. RANDALL. The 3 was very laconic, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will now report the words 
to the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr.Cox. The gentleman from Iowa an apochryphal statement 
Mr. Kasson. the gentleman does not withdraw that statement 
Mr. Cox. I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair protected the gentleman from Iowa, and 
will now protect the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Cox. ‘The apol tof the post-traders made a statement here 

Mr. Kasson. I call the 8 to order ; his statement is untrue. 

Mr. Cox. I did not say it was you. 


x The SPEAKER pro tempore What is the point of order by the gentleman from 
owa 


Mr. Kasson. That the gentleman has no right to state an untruth on this floor 
against any member. 


an Cox. I call the gentleman to order, for he lied deliberately about Governor 
en, 


qg Hoan. Icall the gentloman to order, and ask that his words be taken 
own. 


Mr. RANDALL. I move that the gentleman from New York be 
allowed to proceed in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York may 
pe permitted to explain, or to 3 in order, if it is the will of the 

onse, 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the gentleman be permitted to pro- 
ceed inorder, I believe that motion is parliamentary. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, That motion is in order unquestiona- 


bly. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to substitute 

Mr. RANDALL, On my motion I call the previous question. 

Mr. HOAR. I move, as a substitute for the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, that the gentleman from New York be called 
5 15 bar of the House and censured for the words used by him in 

eba 

Mr. RANDALL. I have called the previous question, and I did not 
yield the floor to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must necessarily put the 
question on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that 
the ennenen from New York be permitted to proceed in order. 
the House refuses to sustain that motion then the Chair will recog- 
nize the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. Will not the Chair recognize me as rising to offer a 
substitute ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot. The gentleman 


nestion. 
0 Mr. HOAR. Does the Chair recognize the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania for that purpose on a point of order raised by me ? 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state, in his judgment, 
that it is the proper question to put at any rate. [Cries of “ Ques- 
tion! question P] 

Mr. ALL. I do not want any points of order. I want to 
have the motion I have made put to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair is willing to hear the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to be heard. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is the gentleman entitled to the floor when I have 
demanded the previous question? ~ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Only for the p of making such 
suggestions as he may see proper as to the point of order, but not as 
to the motion of the gentleman. The Chair will certainly hear him. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood this transaction to have occurred in this 
assemb of gentlemen—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
must confine himself to the point of order. 

Mr. HOAR. I was about to state how the question arose. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman asked to put in an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That the Chair has decided cannot be 
done. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, the gentleman from New York—— 

Mr. HEREFORD. The gentleman from Massachusetts has risen to 
no point of order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
must be permitted to make his statement. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to state how this thing occurred. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cox] uttered a personality toward the 
gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. Kasson,] who had uttered a personality 
to no person, calling him an apologist of post-traders. Thereupon the 
gentleman from Iowa replied that what had been said was untrue, 
which certainly imputed no motive to state 2 wrong to the 

entleman from New York. On being asked to state his point of or- 
Tar by the Chair he replied that the gentleman from New York had 
stated what was untrue. 

Mr. RANDALL. What is the difference between that and a lie? 

Mr. HOAR. Thereupon the gentleman from New York cries out, 
leaving his seat and shaking his fist near the face of the gentleman 
from lowa—— 

Mr. RANDALL. That is not a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. e gentleman from Massachusetts 
must confine himself to his point of order. 

Mr. HOAR. Thereupon he uttered the words read from the Clerk’s 
desk. 

Mr. RANDALL. I insist on sa Maa being put to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro e gentleman from Massachusetts 
must confine himself to the point of order. 

Mr. HOAR. This is the question of order. 

Mr. RANDALL, The gentleman’s statement so far has nothing to 
do with a point of order. 

Mr. HO. My point of order is that when one member, sayin 
another member lied deliberately, and knew it, a resolution to expe 
the gentleman from New York is in order as an amendment to the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER tempore. Under the rules of the House the first 
question in order is on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, The House may permit the gentleman from New York to explain, 
or it may permit him to proceed in order. This is the first métion in 
order, and if it chooses to do so, it certainly has the right to let him 
proceed in order. 

Mr. RANDALL. Isit debatable? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on seconding the de- 
mand for the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question or- 
dered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now recurs on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL. ] 

Mr. HOAR, (while the House was dividing.) Is the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cox] permitted to vote? 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from New York is not voting. 
The gentleman from New York is not dangerous now, nor was he dan- 
gerous to the other side. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 101, noes 49. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I ask unanimous consent to say one word, 

Mr. HEREFORD. I object. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Let me plead for one word. I am the col- 
league of the 3 from Iowa and the friend of the gentleman 
from New Yor 

[Cries of “ Hear him!”] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is willing to hear the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, if there be no objection. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I know the Honse will hear me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and the 


gentleman will proceed. igs. 
Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. In the capacity of friend to both partics, 
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it is only proper to say that both gentlemen were a little hasty, and 


the House certainly has been very hasty. The first thing to be done 
in cases of this kind is to permit the gentleman whose words were 
taken down to explain if he volunteers or will offer any explanation, 
and to ascertain whether we have the words in the shape they were 
uttered, and whether we understand them as he meant to have them 
understood. We cannot afford to be hasty in dealing with members 
of this House, while I admit if a gentleman does volunteer an insult 
to another member the House cannot pass over it. Ishould like the 
House to hear the gentleman from New York before proceeding 
further in this matter. 

Mr. RANDALL. I must insist on my motion. The provocation 
came from that side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The pending question is on ordering 
the yeas and nays on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question being taken, there were ayes 43; more than one-fifth 
of the last vote. 

So the yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 80, nays 32, not vot- 
ing 174; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs.. Abbott, Ainsworth, At $ aoe 3 Bland, Bradf 
Bright, John H. Caldwell, Caulfiel John B: biarko ot Borers Jobn B. Clark 


h 

. of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, Durham. en, 
gort Fe Forney, Franklin, Gause, Goode, Andrew H. Hamilton, Harden: 

bergh, Hartzell, Haymond, Henkle, Hereford, Abram S. Hewitt, Gold- 


smith W Hewitt, Holman, House, Hunton, Thomas L. Jones, Kehr, Franklin Lan- 


Terry, Thom Throckmorton, Tucker, 
itthorne, Wigginton, 9 S. Williams, Jeremiah 


Eames, Fort, F. A S ham, Lawrence, Magoon, 
Monroe, GN l. Packer. Willlam A. Phil — epee Sinnickson, A. Herr 
Strait, Stowell, Thornburgh, Washin: ‘ownsend, Tufts, G. Wiley Wells, White, 
William B. Williams, and James Wilson—32. 

NOT VOTING—Messrs. Adams, Anderson, Ashe, George A. 


Ellis; Ely, Evans, Faulkner, Felton, Freeman, Frye, 


Hal 
R. Harris, John T. II Harison H 
oge, Hooker, Ho ine kins Hubbe! 
n, Kelley, Kimball, 
Moyne, Lewis, Lynch, 


0 n, Miller, Milliken, Money, 
New, * O'Brien, Odell, Oliver, Page, 


mar, 

Lynd M 

Nash, N Phelps, John F. Phili 
Purman, Rainey, 


Roberts: Hobineon, Sob ki Ross, Rusk, Sa Sayler, Schleicher, Schumak 
n. es us; r, er, u er, 
Smalls, William E. tie, sth 


Williams, James Williams, James D. W Wilshire. Benjamin 
Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Woodburn, Woodworth, and Yeates—174. 


During the roll-call the following proceedings occurred : 

Mr. LANE. I was not within the before the last name on the 
roll was called. I ask unanimous consent of the House that I may 
record my vote. 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana. I object. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I move that the reading of the names be dis- 
pensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAGE. I desire to vote “no” 

Mr. LANE. I object unless the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PAGE] was within the bar of the House before the last name on the 
roll was called. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California votes 
on that assurance. 

Mr. PAGE. I have just come in. 

Mr. LANE. And I just came in, and my vote was objected to. 

Mr. PAGE. Very well; if the gentleman from Oregon objects 

Mr. LANE. I do object. At the same time I desire to announce 
that if permitted I would have voted “ay.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] the yeas are 80 and the nays are 32. 

Several MEMBERS. No quorum. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I move that there be a call of the House. 

The question being taken on Mr. LUTTRELL’s motion, there were 
ayes 21, noes 62. 

So the motion was not to. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question baog. taken on Mr. THORNBURGH’S motion, there 
were—ayes 46, noes 7 

Mr. THORNBURGH. I call for tellers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum not having voted the Chair 
will order tellers, and appoints the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
THORNBURGH] and the gentleman from California, [Mr. LUTTRELL.] 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to make a remark. It is very desirable 
that this matter should be disposed of by the House as svon as pos- 
sible. Isubmit that the language was somewhat unparliamentary on 


both sides. Perhaps the House will allow a proper apol to be 
made to the Honse for the words spoken on the part of these 
gentlemen. Certain ly 8 cannot object to that. 

Manx members called for the regular order. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] un- 
derstand that for a gentleman to say that something that another gen- 
tleman has said in debate is not true is not parliamentary ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The language, in my judgment, of both these gen- 
tlemen was somewhat unparliamentary. 

Mr. HOAR. What language? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ithink the lan 

Mr. HOAR. What lan of the ee from Iowa? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The remark about the untruthfulness of the gen- 
tleman from New York, that he had spoken what was untrue. That 


was certainly not parliamentary 5 
Mr. ATKINS. I raise the point of order that all of this debate is 
out of order. 
re Mr. HOAR. The gentleman raises it after letting his own side be 
mtleman from Massachusetts has been speak- 


Mr. ATKINS. The 
8. Pe good deal to-night. 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. Remarksmade in the nature of a per- 
77855 explanation are certainly out of order pending a motion to ad- 
ourn. 

The question was taken; and the tellers reported—ayes 40, noes 67. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that there be a call of the House. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 16, 
noes not counted. 

So the House refused to order the call. 

Mr. COX. All I desire to say to the House is simply this—— 

[Lond cries of “Order!” “Order!”} 

Mr. BANKS. Notnow, certainly not now. 

Mr. TERRY. I want gentlemen opposite to understand that we 
will stay until daybreak if n 85 

[Loud cries of “Order!” “Order 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The ir cannot consent that the , 
Honse shall proceed in this disorderly manner; gentlemen must re- 


of both was unparliamentary. 


- | same their seats and preserve order. 


The Chair will state that there is an absence of a quorum and that 
no motion is in order, and that no business is in order except a mo- 
tion to adjourn or a motion for a call of the House, and he must insist 
that the rules of the House be observed. 

Mr. RANDALL, | I suppose that the last vote sy of the ques- 
tion as to the right of the gentleman from New York to proceed. 

[Cries of “No!” “No Py 

Mr. HOAR. No quorum has appeared 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No quorum has voted, and that objec- 
tion has been made, 

Mr. BANKS. Irise to a question of order, and it is that the gen- 
tleman from New York is not entitled to the floor without the leave 


of the House. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is undoubtedly true. 
e Chair rules in that way? 


Mr. BANKS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unquestionably; no motion is in order 
except to adjourn or for a call of the House. 

Mr. L RELL. I move that there be a call of the House, 

Mr. MAGOON. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Would it not be in order to move that the gentle- 
3 hs New York be permitted to make an explanation to the 

ouse 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It certainly would be in order; and 
if the House will permit it, the gentleman from New York may make 
an explanation. 

Mr. PIERCE. I object. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suppose the gentleman from New York should 
be consulted on the subject. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is it not in order to permit the gentleman from 
New York to explain? 

Mr. PIERCE. I object. 

The SPEAKER tempore. It is certainly not in order while a 
motion to adjourn is pending. 

Mr. YEAT. That was the last motion put to the House; we 
have done nothing since. I raise the point that it is not in order. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I moved a call of the House immediately after 
taking the vote on adjournment, and I believe my motion is the only 
one that can be entertained now. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The journal shows that the Chair is 
right. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] moved a call of the 
House, and that was the last motion entertained by the Chair. The 

mtleman from Wisconsin [Mr. MAGoon] now moves to adjourn, 

Mr. YEATES. Why, Mr. THoRNBURGH, who had just come into 
the House and was standing by the door, moved to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER 42 tempore. The Chair is necessarily controlled 
by the Journal, and he thinks it very likely to be correct. 

Mr. YEATES. The Journal is not correct in this case. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question before the House is the 
motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. MaGoon] that the 
House adjourn. 
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Mr. FOSTER. I su 


t that unanimous consent be given to the 
yo eg from Sow ork to explain his language. [Cries of “No!” 


No! * 
Mr. BANKS. Not at all. 
Mr. RANDALL. Let the gentleman from Iowa explain. 
Mr. HOAR. The gentleman from Iowa used no language that was 
not parliamentary and proper under the circumstances, 
The question was taken on Mr. MaGoon’s motion; and on a divis- 
ian there were—ayes 49, noes 101. 
Mr. MAGOON called for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered; 45 members voting therefor, be- 
ing. more than one-fifth of the last vote. 
he question was taken ; and there were—yeas 39, nays 83, not vot- 
ing 164; as follows: 


ler, Daves} Tann” 3 oster, Henderson, Hoar, open, eb Lapham, Lawrence, 

Neill, Packer, William A. Phillips, Piper, Rotter John 

Robbins, e Si con, A. oe Smith, Strait, . Tarbox, Thorn h, 

Bakori S Van Vorhes, G. Wiley Wells, Willard, and Will- 
m 


Abbott, Bannin g. Bradford, Bright, John H. Caldwell, John B. 
Clarke of Kentucky, John B. Clark, r., of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, Con, 
Cook, Cowan, Crapo, Dibrell, r rand, Durham, ‘bert, ney or. 
ney, Franklin, Gause, Goode, Andrew H. Hamilton, Hancock, 8 5 h, Hart- 
ge, Hartzell, Haym Henke, See ford, Abram 8. ifort, Goliath W. 
Hee Holman, Haika, un klin Landers, Lane, Levy, Luttrell, 
3 Maish, Meade, Metealfe Mills, Mo „Morrison, Mutchler, 2 tin 
Pierce, Poppleton, Randall, Jobn lly, James B. Reilly, Rice, Riddle, 
William M. Robbins, Roberts, Miles Ross, Scales, Sheakley, Sin Springer, 
Stenger, „Teese, N Thom „Tucker, ana Jobn L. s Vance, White, Whit- 
ag Ew Wi 


Fine Wigginton, oe James Williams, J N. Williams, 
S NOT VOTING -M senata Adama, A ‘Ainsworth, And Ashe, A 
essrs. 3, Ainsw she, 
1 H. ‘Baker, Ballon, N aek 
lount, Boone, John Youn 1 William R. 
Brown Buckner, Hor — C. Bar har Samuel D. Burch Barei h, Cabell, Will. 
5 ‘Chapin, + Cate 


jamin W. 


Ha. 
dee, Hill. Hon eee H — 8 Hubbell a H 
— e rho rm aan 
or aao: 


man, Jenk 
Dougall. Mot i tanger d d, MeMahon, Miller, Millik 
cFarlan 'cMahon, — one 
O'Bri Money, Nas val 
Ross, Rusk, 5 — Say ler. 


Nou a d tun. G Eg Odell, Oliver, Phelps, Jobn F. Philips, P 
Pratt, Purman, Rainey, Robinson, Sobieski 
Schleicher, Schumaker, Seelye, Slemons, Smalls, William E. Smith, Southard., 
Seeks, Spencer, Stevenson, Stone, Swann, Thomas, Throckmorton, Martin L Town- 
B. Vance, Waddell, Wait, Waldron, Charles C. B. Walker, Gilbert C. 
Walter, Alexander S. Wallace, John W. Wallace, Walling, wana, Ward, War- 
ren, Watterson, Erastus Wells, Wheeler, Whitehouse, W iting Wike, Andrew 
Williams, Charles G. Williams, James D. Williams, Willis, Wilshire, Be: Benjamin 
Wilson, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Woodburn, and Woodworth—164, 


So the motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that there be a call of the House. 

The question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 87, 
noes 35. 

Before the result of this vote was announced, 


Mr. THORNBURGH called for the yeas and nays on ordering a | py 


call of the House. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, there being 28 in the affirmative. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 80, nays 42, not vot- 
meo 164; as follows: 


AS-Mosars. Abbott, Ainsworth, Atkins, 
Caldwell, Caulfield, John B. Clarke of ex 90 Ain k. Ct B. Clar) 
Cien, Cochrane, Cook, Cowan, Cutler, Dibrell, Douglas, Duran 
Forney, Franklin, Gause, Goode, Andrew H. Hamilton, Harden: 
bergh, 1 Lia aere Hartzell, Hereford, Abram S. Hewitt, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, 
Hol House, * Thomas L. Jones. 2 Landers, Lane, Levy, ioe 
Lord, Luttrell, Maish, Meade, Metcalfe, Mills, Morgan, Morrison, Matchlor, Pa 
William A. Phillips, Pop 


Frag ocr Powell, N 3 James B. 
bbins, Roberts, M. 5 


er, aston D Wil Ross, Scal es, Schleicher, 
fot Springer, Stenger, box, Thompson, Throckmorton, Tucker, Tur- 
ney 7 L. been igginton, Alpheus S. Wi Charles G. Williams, Jere- 
liams, Yeates, and Young—80. 
a7 ead — John H. Baker, Banks, Bland, Bradley, Cannon, Conger, Crapo, 
8 Eames, Foster, Goodin, Hancock, Haymond, Henderson, Hoar, 
eng some ehr, aphan, Lawrence, Mackey, Mages. Monroe, O'Neill, Packer, 
Potter, John Robbins, Sinnic son err Smith, Stowell, Thorn: 
$ inas asd Washin Townsend, Tufts, Van Vorhes, G. Wiley Wells, White, Wil. 
William B. Williams, James Wilson, and Woodburn—42, 
NOT VOTING—Messrs. Adams, Anderson, Sag Genee A. be. Beth John H. 
Ban lackburn, 
Buckner, Ho- 
P. Caldwell, 


ir, 2 
Durham. Eden, 


ratio C. f 
Campbell, Candler, Caswell. 1 Chay 
berson, vis, De Bolt, 
Evans, A ein Felton, Fort, Freeman, Frye, Faller gem 
Paina He 3 Be in W. H enry R. Glover 
Hathorn, Hays, Hae Henkle, Hill, Ho; 
Hunter, cr H H 


Oliver, Phelps, 8 F. Phil R y; 
Randall, Rea, Robinson, So T eer . Say ler, Sohu: 
maker, Seelye, Slemons, Salla. William B. Spich. ard, ond 
Strait, Stevenson, Stone, Swann, Teese, Terry, Thomas, Martin I. Townsend, Ro 

ert B. Vance, Waddell, Wait, Waldron, Charles C. B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, 
Alexander S. Wallace, John W Wallace, Walling, Walsh, Ward, Warren, Watter- 


Erastus Wells. Wheeler, Whitehouse, Whiting, Whitthorne, Wike, Andrew 
‘Willians, James Williams, James D. Williams, Wi Benjamin Wil- 
son, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, and Woodworth—164. 

So the motion of Mr. MORRISON was agreed to. 


.| Reagan, John Robbins, Sampson, 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. SympPson, one of their clerks, 
informed the Honse that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses 
ee the amendments of the Senate to the bill of the House (H. R. 

3473) making ap pid bear for the current and contingent ex- 
pone of the Indian 11700 artment and for the fulfilling of treaty 1227, 
ations with various In tribes for the year ending June 30, 1 
and for other purposes. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. FOSTER. I think it is possible to arrive at some solution of 
this difficulty. 

Mr. MORRISON. I call for the regular order, 

The SPEAKER pro pee ree The regular order is a call of the 
House, which has been ordered by a vote of the House. 

Mr. FOSTER. I would like to be heard a moment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is willing to hear the gen- 
tleman if there is no 0 ection. 

Mr. CONGER. Pending the call of the House I move that the 
House now adjourn. 

Mr. FOSTER. I understand that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Cox] is willing to make a personal explanation on the point of 
5 I suggest that the House give unanimous consent to hear 

m. 


Mr. SPRINGER. And also the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. KAssoN.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Do not complicate it. 

Mr. ATKINS. What does the gentleman propose? 

Mr. FOSTER. I ray earar Y t at the gentleman from New York 
desires to make a onal explanation on the point of order. 

Mr. BANKS. We do not want any explanation; we understand 
the point of order. 

Mr. FOSTER. He may say something that will relieve the House 
from this dilemma. 

Mr. BANKS. He may say something else. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. ere is no propriety in the ee of 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Fosrxn, J for this reason: in the first 
place we refused to hear the gentleman from New York; we refused 
to allow you, Mr. Speaker, to decide whether the words were disor- 
derly ; we took the matter out of the hands of both of the gentlemen 
impli icated and of the 8 from whose decision we could have 
appealed, if we did not like it. The only way out of this difficulty 
is either by unanimous consent to begin where we should have be 
or to have the gentleman from Pennsylvania withdraw the resolution 
which he never should have offered. 

Mr. RANDALL, I think the call of the House had better go on. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, while Ihave all proper respect 
for all men in office and all dne respect for men high on committees, I 
do not think the gentleman from Pennsylvania, after having got in a 
resolution which was entirely out of order because no point was raised 
ig it, has any right now to insist that we shall stay here all 

t 


. RANDALL. Ihopethe gentleman will not say anything un- 
pleasant about me. I am not going to get angry under any contin- 
gency whatever. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I never get angry myself. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must state that a call of the 
House has been ordered. 

Mr. CONGER. Pending that I move that the House now adjourn.” 

Mr. FOSTER. I hope that the . De I made may be adopted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There certainly ought not to be any objection to that. 

Mr. PIERCE. I consider that the 2 made here by the gentle- 
man from New York were highly improper. If he is now ready to apol- 
ogize for them, I for one am many to hear him; but I am not ready to 
hear him upon this point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A call of the House has been ordered. 

Mr. CONGER. Pending that I have moved that the House ad- 
journ; and on that question I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were orde 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 41, nays 78, not vot- 

ing 167; as follows: 


33 Banks, Bradley, Cannon, 
n, Hancock, Haymond, — — 5 a 1 K Karr 
eann MeDill, 0 ell Pas . — if a William 


Eames, Fort, Foster, 
ps, fies Pi Lawrence, 


5 orr Sith, Sr REEVE 


Stowell, Thornburgh, Washin e, 

Willian B. W Williama’ 8 —— 
YS— Messrs, A Atkins, radford, 
Bright, John H. Sade Cauldeld. John B. Clarke ot Ken 5 J iy Jn h B. 8 


issouri, Clymer, Cochrane, Cook, C Crapo, Cutler, Di 
rt, Finley, E eit Frankli Janse, Godo, A Andrew H. Hamiton, Har ton, Har- 


Scales, Sheakley, Sin: giston, Springer, Sten, Teese, 
5 — es, 5 g! pi 17 gen 


Fonn 
NOT FOTIN G—Messrs. Adams, Ashe, 
R William H. Bak 
Bliss, Blount, arg John 


8 4; Mey . 


a Joh —. H. asne, 
Cabell, Willam P. Gaid. 


ner, 1 — y Burchard, Samuel D. 
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well, Campbell, Candler, Cason, Covel — 
Crounse, Culberson, Danford, Darrall, Da 
Dunnell, Durand, Ellis, Ely, Ev: Frye, Fuller, 
gate Bez ‘Glover, Gunter, Hamilton, Haralson, Benjamin W. 

Harris, John T. Harrison, Hatcher, Hathorn, Hays, Hen- 
dee. H m Hill Rog Ta Frank Hooker, Say 8 Hubbell, Hunter, 


elley, . 
K Dank Jaen Kaea, Lë Mo; 

5 erani McMahon, Miller, Milliken a 
Rasi Neal New, Norton, O'Brien, Odell, Oliver. Phelps, John F. Phitips Plais 

Platt, Powell, Pratt, Purman, Rainey, Rea, Robinson, Sobieski Ross, Rask, 
age, Sayler, Schleicher, Benemaner, Seelye, Slemons, Smalls, Willian E. Smith, 
Southard, 5 Spencer, Stone, Swann, Tarbox, Thomas, Martin I. Townsend, 
Tucker, Ro ance, Waddell, Wait, Waldron, Charles C. B. Walker, Gilbert 


C. Walker, 3 Wallace, John W. Wallace, Walling, Walch. Ward. War- 


ren, Watterson, Erastus Wells, Wheeler, White, Whitehouse, 2 ka 
Andrew Williams, A S. Williams, Charles G. Williams, James 
e 5 ilson, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Wandbacn ond 


So the motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. POPPLETON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re 
that the committee ‘had examined and found truly enrolled a mor of 
the following title; when the Speaker pro tempore signed the same: 
An act (H. R. No. 3478) making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year ending 
June 30, 1877, and for other purposes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. I desire to make a suggestion. [Cries 
of “ Regular order!”] I think the House is weary of this proceeding, 
and it is due to the gentleman from Iowa and the gentleman from New 
York that they should have an opportunity for personal explanation. 
I understand that these gentlemen have heretofore borne the kindest 
relations to each other, [renewed cries of “ Regular order!”] and it 
seems to me proper that he who has been the a r should say 
that he spoke under the impulse of the moment, and did not in end 
to be offensive to the other. It is. the first duty of gentlemen when 
theyspeak under impulse to be understood and make the amende hono- 
rable. I think it is due to them they should have = opportunity for 


in, Chittenden, Collins, Cox, 
eo K Denison, Dobbins, Dougias, 
Pail Felton, Freeman, 
Robert 


this personal explanation as well as due to the House. I am sure 
with that concession they will both 1 8 the su ion and 
the attitude in which they stand to each other and the House, and I 


hope, therefore, each one will acquit himself as a gentleman and as a 
man of cow to each other and to the House. 

Mr. TERRY. This side of the House—— 

Mr. HOAR. I call for the regular order of business. 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. I desire to say further 


[Cries of “ Regular order!”] 
The SPEAKER pro tem The gentleman cannot hold the floor 
against the demand for the regular order. 


Mr. JONES, of e According to my recollection, although 
the gentleman from New York made a remark which was somewhat 
nach d hter.) Hear me out. Do not interrupt me until I 
get throu n the other side—— 

Mr, C NON, of Illinois. I call for the regular order of business. 

Mr. MORRISON. I have been demanding it for some time. 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky, made some remarks which were inandi- 
ble to the reporter, the Speaker beating with his gavel and calling 
20 order. 

Mr. EAMES. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded, and 
the Chair can recognize nobody. The House has ordered that there 
shall be a call of the House, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If unanimous consent. 

Mr. MORRISON. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will proceed to call the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, and the following members 
failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs, Adams, aaen Geor, S 
Baker, Ballou, Bass, Be Bell, Blackburn, 
Young Brown, William R. 
hard, 1 Cabell, William P. Cadel Campbell Candler, Cason, Caswell 
28 Cha; 2 Chittenden, Collins, Culberson, Danf Darrall, Da 

bbins. Dunnell, Ellis, Ely, Evans, Faulkner, Fel 


John H. 


ey, jr, William H. 
eet * 


count, Boone, John 


in W. 
Tee Hendee, Henkle, 1 Hoge, Hooker, hat Hoskins, licher, Hi 
Hurd, e i se enks, Frank Jones, Kelley, Kimball, King. Knott, 


Lamar, Geor; ders, Leavenworth, Le Moyne, Lynch, Lynde, M 

M , McFarland, McMahon, Miller, tice, Monay, Nash, Neal, New, For 
ton, O. Brien, Odell, Oliver. Phelps, John F. Siy yk Plaisted, Platt, Pratt, Purman, 
Rainey, Rea, n, Robinson, Sobieski ios k, Logg Schumaker, Seelye, 
Slemons, Smalls, William E. Fite Son Sparks, Spencer, Stone, Swann, 


Thomas, Martin I. Townsend, Tucker, Robert B. Vance, Waddell, Wait, Wal 
dron, Charles C. B. Walker, Gilbert. C. Walker, Alexander S. Wallace, Ji W. 
Wallace, Walling, „Walsh, Vard, Warren, Wa „ Erastus Wells, Wheeler, 
Whitehouse, Whi Andrew 3 Charles G. Williams, James D. 
Williams, V Ulle, W. Ire Badanin W. Wilson, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, 
and Woodworth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. One hundred and thirty-five mem- 
bers have answered to their names, which is nota quorum. The 
doors will be closed. 

Mx. MORRISON. I move that the Speaker issue his warrant to 
the Sergeant-at-Arms to take into custody and bring to the bar the 
absentees. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I move the House adjourn. 


Burchard, Samuel D. Bur-, 


The House divided; and there were ayes 19, noes not counted, 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and decided in the negative—yeas 41, 
nays 70, not voting 175; as follows: 


TRANS, 8 John H. * William H. Baker, fatten te —— 


Conger, Cra es, Goodin, Hoar, Jo: 
Magoon, Me pO Nein 1 Pierce, Piper, hi te “Soa Hobbits S Bante — 
Sinnickson, A. 2 Monroe, O Strait, Stevenson, Stowell, Tari 


burgh, or oer Townsend, Van Vorhes, G. Wile Fella White, te Wiitchorne, 
Willard, William B. Williams, James Wilson, and Woodburn—41. 3 
NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Ainsworth, Ashe, Atkins, Bauning, Bradford, Bright, 
Jobn B. Clarke of Kentucky, Jobn = cas, 2 of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, 
Cook, Cowan, Cutler, er, Ditrell, Duran Finley, Forney, Franklin, 
Gause, Andrew H. Ham — . — ay Abram 


S. Hewitt, Goldsmith W. . Morte Holman, House, Tho: L. Jones, Franklin 
Lente; George M. Landers, Lord, Luttrell, Mackey, Maish, Metcalfe, 
Mills, Morgan, Morrison, Mutebler, Page, Payne, Poppl leton, Powell, Randall, John 
Reilly, James B. Reilly, Riddle, William ins, ; Sheakley, 
Singleton, Sprin, Ra r, Teese, T Throck maron T n; Turnov, John L. Vance, 
W peinton, Alp illiams, James Williams, N. Williams, Yeates, 
and oun 


Ale gle 5 5 Reg 3 — . Pers Nen 
Gibson, Glover, Goode, Gunter, Hale, Ro Hamilton, Hancock, Haralson, Ben 
jamin W V. Harris. Henry R. Harris, John T. Harris, Harrison, Hatcher, 8 
mand. Hays, Hendee, Henderson, Henkle, Hill, Hoge, Hooker, 22 Hos- 
kins, Hubbell, Hunter, Hunton, I Huribut, H Jenks, Frank Jon 58 


son, Kehr, Kelley, Kimball, King, Knott, Lamar, Leavenworth, Le 
Levy, Lewis, Lynch, Lynde, Mac MacDougall, McFarland, McMahon, Miller, 
en, Money, Nash, Neal, New, njana 0 Odell, Oliver, Packer, Paes, 
John F. Philips, William A. Phillips, Plaisted, Platt, Pratt, Parmam, 
Rice, Roberts, Robinson, Sobieski Ross, k, Savage, Sayler, er, 
Schu er, Seelye, Slemons, Smalls, William E. Sarr Southard, parks, Spencer, 
Stone, Swann, Thomas, Martin I. Townsend, Ro B. Vance, 
Waddell, Wait, Waldron, Charies C. B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, Aloxander 8. 
Wallace, John W. Wallace, Walling, Walsh, Ward, Warren, Watterson, Erastus 


e ee ee eee Aaron, ae Charles 8d, f. 
cs - 
Fernando Wood, and Wosdworth-175. 175. K 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The pending question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] that the Speaker 
issue his warrant to the Sergeant-at-Arms to take into custody and 
bring to the bar members of the House absent without its leave. 

Mr. CONGER. I move that all further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

Mr. MORRISON. Does not my motion take precedence? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The motion to dispense with all fur- 
ther p 3 under the call takes precedence, 

Mr. PAGE. Idemand the yeas and nays on the motion to dispense 
with all further proceedings under the eall. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
35, nays 72, not voting 179; as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. John IL Baker, Bradley. Cannon, Conger, Crapo, Davy 
Foster, Henderson, Joyce, Lapham, Lawrence, Magoon, Me N 0 Neil. 
Tacker, Page, Pierce, Potter, re Washi Sinnickson, Strait, Stevenson, 

"Tarbox. Thom at Thornbu hington Townsend, Tufts, Van Vorhes, G. 
wee Weils, Willard, William Š illiams, and James Wilson—35. 

NA Messrs. Abbo 3 Ashe, Atkins, Bagby, Bannin 
Bright, Caulfield, John . Clarke of Kentucky, John B. Clark, ie of prti ieir Che oy: 
mer, Cochrane, Cook, Cowan, Cutler, 3 urand, Durham, Ed 
PIEN Franklin, Ganse, Goodin, Andrew H. Hamilton, Hardeabergt. 8 

Hartzell, Haymond, Hereford, Abram 8. Hewitt, Goldsmith W. 55 

i peesi P Hunton, Thomas L. Jones, Kehr, Lane, Luttrell, Mackey, Meade, 

e, Mills, Morgan, Morrison, Autchler. Poppleton, Powell, Randall, John 
Reilly, James B. Bany; Riddle, Miles Ross, Scales, Sheakley, A. Herr Smith, 


Springer, Stenger, Teese, Terry, Throckmorton, Turney, John L. Vance, Whit- 
thorne, W wnat heus S. Williams, James Williams, Jeremiah N. Williams, 
ree 


NOT VOTING— Messrs. Adams, Anderson, George A. Bag) Lobes Si ae 
jr: William H. Baker, Ballou, Banks, Bass, Beebe, Bell, Black 
Blount, Boone, John Young Brown, William R. 


C. Burchard, Samuel D. Burchard, Burleigh, . John iE Caldwell W 


‘Bland, 


ter, Hale, Robert Hamilton, 
John T. 
son, ‘Hatcher, Hathorn, Hays. Hades. He Henk Honny R- Hari 
Hoskins Hubbell, ange cite Hurd, Hurlbut, Hyman, Jenks, 
Kelley, Kimball, — Kaon , Franklin Landers, George 
enworth, Le Moyn Levy, Lewis, Lord, Lynch. Lynde, MacDougall, M 
Farland, Menton. Miller, Milliken, Money, Nash, Neal. New, Norton. 
on Oliver Payne, Phelps. John F. Philips, William A. Phillips, Piper: 
tt, Parman, y, Rea, Reagan. Rice, John Robbins, William M. Rob- 
ae — hik Robinson. — E Ross, Rusk, Sayler, Schleicher, Sehu- 
maker: Seelye, Singleton, Slemons, Smalls, William. E. th, Southard, Parka 
Spencer, Stone, Swann, Thomas, Martin I. Townsend, Tucker, Robert B. 
adde!l, Wait, Waldron, Charles C. B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, 5 
Wallace, John W. Wallace, Walling, Walsh, Ward, Warren, Watterson, Erastua 
Wells, Wheeler, White, Whitehouse, Whiting, Wike, Andrew Williams, Charles 
G. Williams, James D. Williams, Willis, Wilshire, 3 Wilson, Alan Wood, 
ir, Fernando Wood, Woodburn, and Woodworth—179 
So the motion was not to. 
Mr. FOSTER. I move that the House do now adjourn. ` 
The SPEAKER pro ‘bd The Chair cannot entertain that mo- 
tion. The Chair must direct a warrant to issue to take into custody 
absentees and bring them to the bar of the House, 


Mr. FOSTER. yso? 
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Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. The House has not or- 
dered the warrant to be issued. That was the motion pending when 
the motion was made to dispense with further proceedings under the 
call. The House has not voted on it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. After the House has refused to sus- 
pend further proceedings under the call the Chair certainly recog- 
nizes it as his du to issue his warrant for the arrest of the absentees. 

Mr. HOAR. Without the authority of the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes, sir. iy 

Mr. HOAR. I take an appeal from that decision. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move to lay that appeal on the table. 

Mr. PAGE. And upon that I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Has the House 
ordered the absentees to be sent for. 

Mr. HOAR. It has not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House, however, has ordered a call 
of the Honse, and has refused to suspend further proceedings under 
the call. Under those circumstances nothing is left to the Chair but 
to rule that his warrant should issue, so that upon that warrant the 
absentees may be brought to the bar of the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the usual practice has been otherwise. 

Mr. HOAR. I believe the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ] 
and every other experienced member will agree with me in saying 
that that has never been done without the order of the House. 

Cries of “ Regular order g! 

r. HOL . The rule is very clear in regard to this matter. 
And I desire now to submit the usual motion t the Speaker do 
issue his warrant to the Sergeant-at-Arms to take into custody the 
absentees and to bring them to the bar of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has looked at the rule and 
the Chair stands corrected. The order for the issue of the Speaker's 
warrant must be made by the House. 
` Mr. LUTTRELL. I move that an order do now issue for the arrest 
of the absentees. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have moved that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to a question of order. When the two mo- 
tions, the motion to adjourn and the motion to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call have been voted down, I submit that the 
only other motion in order is the paniy formal one that the Speaker 
issue his warrant for the arrest of the absentees. I submit that this 


is the motion now pending. 
LE * . Otherwise we never could have a call of the 
ouse 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must entertain the motion 
to adjourn. The consequence pointed out by the gentleman from 
West Virginia is not the fault of the ruling of the Chair, but of 
the rules themselves. 

Mr. HEREFORD. I submit that the ruling has been uniform. 
When a call of the House has been ordered, these dilatory motions 
have not been recognized. 

Several members called for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER prot The regular order is the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. CLYMER. I move to reconsider the vote by which the House 
refused to adjourn. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. Pending that, I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. CLYMER. I submit that my motion is more highly privileged. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The last vote was not a vote on the 
motion to adjourn. 

Mr. CLYMER. It was a prior vote, and I move to reconsider that 
vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But a motion to adjourn is now pending. 

Mr. CLYMER. The motion to reconsider is of higher privilege. I 
do not yield for a motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman cannot hold the floor 
against a motion to adjourn. 

Mr.CLYMER. When I have made a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the House refused to adjourn, I ask what right has another 
gentleman to be recognized to make a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. FOSTER. My motion to poieni was made before the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania took the 8 

Mr. CLYMER. Then I am in error, : 

Mr. JAMES B. REILLY. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. The 
8 from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] made a motion that the 

peaker issue his warrant to the Sergeant-at-Arms, commanding him 
to bring in the absentees. Pending that a motion was made to ad- 
journ, which was yoted down. Then a motion was made to dispense 
with all further proceedings under the call. That also was voted 
down. My inquiry is whether the motion of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois is not now properly before the House ; whether the proceedings 
do not recur to that? 

Mr. MORRISON. May I also be allowed to make an inquiry? and 
all these inquiries can be answered at once. I understood the Speaker 
to rule that absentees cannot be brought in except on a motion sub- 
mitted and an order made by the House. I understood him also to 
rule that the motion to dispense with further proceedings under the 
call would have precedence over such a motion and that the motion 
to adjourn would have precedence over that motion. If that be so, 
there is no way in which absentees can be brought in at all under the 
ruling of the Chair. 


Mr. FOSTER. That is the fault of the rules. 

Mr. MORRISON. And therefore I move that the House adjourn. 

j Mr. HEREFORD. I hope upon that statement the House will ad- 
ourn. 

Mr. RANDALL. Ido not want the statement just made to go un- 
challenged; because I believe that, when the House is without a quo- 
rum the rule provides that there are but two motions in order, a mo- 
tion to adjourn and a motion fora call of the House. 

Mr. JAMES B. REILLY. I respectfully ask for the ruling of the 
Chair on my motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tem The Chair has ruled upon it. 

Mr. HEREFORD. I move that we adjourn. 

The SPEAKER ge tempore. That motion is already pending. 

Mr. HEREFORD. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Undoubtedly it is the rule that the 
House has a right to adjourn if it desires to do so, and that the mo- 
tion to adjourn is in order, and, further than that, the Chair has not 
ruled upon this question. 

The question was put on the motion to adjourn; and on a division 
there were—ayes 66, noes 65. : 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Carried unanimously, 

Mr. CAULFIELD. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered ; and Mr, HEWITT, of New York, and Mr. HERE- 
FORD were appointed. . 

The House divided; and the tellers iy ops i 43, noes 60. 

Mr. CONGER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ATKINS. Is it in order to have a proposition made? Let us 
have a proposition. 

The question was put on ordering the yeas and nays; and there 
were—ayes 33, noes 65; so (one-fifth voting in favor thereof) the yeas 
and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, (at three o’clock a. m. ;) and there were— 
yeas 43, nays 70, not voting 176; as follows: g 

YEAS—Messrs. Bagby, John H. Baker, Bradley, Cannon, Coniger, Cra 
Crounse, Davy, Eames, Foster, Goodin, Haymond, Hende Hoar, Joyce, $ 
Lapham, Lawrence, Magoon, McDill, Monroe, O'Neill, "Packer, Pierce, Potter, 
— . Sinnickson, A. Herr Smith, Strait, Stowell, Tarbox, Thom Thorn- 
burgh, Washington Townsend, Tufts, Van Vorhes; G. wr Wells White, Wil- 
lard, William B. Williams, James Wilson, and Woodburn 8 

NAYS—Mesars. Ainsworth, Ashe, Atkins, Banning, Bradford, Bright, Caulfield, 
Jobn B. Clarke of 63 B. Clark. jr.. of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, 
Cook, Cowan, Cox, Cutler, glas, Durham, Eden, Egbert, Forney, Franklin, 
Gause, Andrew H. Hamilton, Hardeabergh, Hartridge, Hartzell, Abram 8, Hew- 
itt, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Holman, House, Hunton, Thomas L. Jones, Franklin 
Landers, Lane, Leg, Lord, Luttrell, Mackey, Maish, Meade, Metcalfe, Mills, 
M Morrison, Mutchler, Payne, Randall, John Reilly, James B. Reilly, Rice, 
Riddle, Miles Ross, Seales, Sheakley, Singleton, Springer, Stenger, Teese, Terry, 
Throckmorton, Tarney, John L. Vance, tth gginton, Alphens S. Will- 


‘ Anderson, George A. Bagley, John H. 
Baker, Ballou, Banks, Bass, Beebe. Bell, Hisekters. Blair, 
William R. Brown. Buck- 
hard, Burleigh, Cabell, John H. Cald- 


Faulkner, Felton, Finley, Fort, 
Goode, Gunter, Hale, Robert 
rris. Henry R. Harris, John T, 
Hendee, Henkle, Hereford, Hill, 


Purman, 
Roberts, Robinson, Sobies' k: „ Sayler, Schleicher. 
Schumaker, Seelye, Slemons, Smalls, William E. Smith, Southard, Sparks, Spencer, 
Stevenson, Stone, Swann, Thomas, Martin I. Townsend, Tucker. Robert B. Vance, 
Waddell, Wait. Waldon, Charles C. B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, Alexander S. 
Wallace, John W. Wallace, Walling, Walsh, Ward, Warren, Watterson, Erastus 
Wells, Wheeler, Whitehouse, Whi Wike, Andrew Williams, Charles G. Will- 
iams, James D. Williams, Jeremiah N. Williams, Willis, Wilshire, Benjamin Wil- 
son, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, and Woodworth—176, 


So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. MORRISON. I now renew my motion that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms be directed to baia Ze the absentees. 

Me BOATE I move that all proceedings under the call be dis- 

nsed with. 
Pho SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair has entertained that mo- 
tion and also a motion to adjourn. While the Chair recognizes the 
fact that all proceedings under the call can be 8 yet 
the Chair does not understand the rule to apply to such an extent as 
to destroy the Whole proceedings under the call. The Chair there- 
fore having entertained that motion and also a motion to adjourn he 
will now entertain a motion that warrants be issued to the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to arrest and bring to the bar of the House the absentees, 

Mr. PAGE. I move to lay that motion on the table, 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to appeal from the decision of the Chair. I 
desire the Chair to hear me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. RANDALL. I submit that there can be no appeal from the 
decision of the Chair unless there is a quorum present. That is not 

rovided for as one of the motions under the rule that can be made 
uring a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must rule that the House 
finding itself withont a quorum is reduced to two motions. It may 
adjourn or it may enforce the attendance of absent members, and 
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58 that the House can do nothing, in the judgment of the 
Chair. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to say to the Chair that I stated that I took 
an appeal from his decision, and the Chair was kind enough to say 
he would hear me, and then the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
RANDALL] immediately ad the Chair and the Chair decided 
upon his motion. 

Ihe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman appealed from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest to the House that less than a quorum 
cannot reverse a decision of the Chair. 

Mr. e May I be allowed to say a word upon this point 
of order 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly. 


Mr. MORRISON. As lL understand it, these two motions are not of | be 


the class of privileged motions, like the motion to lay on the table or 
the motion to adjourn, which must be put according to their nans of 
precedence and not according to the time of their presentation. ese 
two motions, the one not being more highly privileged than the other, 
must be put in the order in which they are made. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I understand the ruling of the Chair from the 
beginning of this session down to the present time has been that 
when the House finds itself without a quorum but two motions are 
in order, a motion to adjourn and a motion for a call of the House. 
The House has refused to adjourn, and the only thing in order is a 
call of the House, which has been ordered, and the order for the arrest 
of members should be now made, 

Mr. FOSTER. You may change your mind. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. You are always ready to change your mind to 
crowd out free speech. 

gas SPRINGER. I desire to submit a remark or two upon the point 
ot order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HOAR. Am I not entitled to the floor on my point of order? 

The SPEAKER pro tem The Chair supposed he had a right to 
hear gentlemen who desire to speak on the point of order. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly ;.but the Chair was good enough to say he 
would hear me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair supposed he had heard the 
geutleman. 

Mr. HOAR. I have not said anything on the subject of my point 
of order yet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will hear the gentlemen 


now. 

Mr. HOAR. The question of order raised by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] goes against the universal practice of the 
House. I think every experienced member knows that it bas been 
the right of the minority, a right which the democratic party have 
enjoyed and used to the fullest extent for sixteen years, to make dila- 
tory motions. 

A MEMBER. Louder! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hopes that particular 
species of disorder will not be resorted to. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose only those who have in their heads some 
substitute for brains will make that disorder. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let those words be taken down. [Lau 2 

Mr. HOAR. To establish the rule contended for Bara a de- 
struction of the right which has been accorded to the minority for 
time out of mind, and it would be a most revolutionary p ing. 
The House has the right at any time to dispense with further pro- 
ceedings under a call, whether before the order to bring in the ab- 
sentees, while that order is being executed, when a part of the ab- 
sentees have been brought in, or when they have all been brought in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. the gentleman mean to say se- 
riously to the Chair that, fifteen members of the House being present, 
they cannot enforee the attendance of absent members? 

Mr. HOAR. Ido. I mean to say that the right of the minority to 
make dilatory motions, the right known as filibustering, in this case 
the right to alternate the motion to adjourn and the motion to dis- 
pense with all farther proceedings under the call, to stop all busi- 
ness, is an absolute right under the rules of the House, and there is 
no possible escape for the ority except to deny that right which 
exists under the rules of the Honse. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to speak seriously 
upon this subject and in no other manner. The Chair recognizes 
the fact that motions to adjourn, as well as other dilatory mo- 
tions, may be made at any time. But what the Chair desires the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] to state is whether that 

ntleman holds that it is impossible for less than a majority of the 
Nees to enforce the attendance of absent members. 

Mr. HOAR. Against the resistance of one-fifth of the members 
present who may choose to alternate these motions and call the yeas 
and nays upon «hem, I do so hold. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Allow me to say—— 

Mr. HOAR. And I will be perfectly willing to take the recollee- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. HOAT upon that point. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I must say thatthe rule is certainly well established 
that when two motions, one to adjourn and the other for a call of 
the House, are made, the motion to adjourn takes precedence. But 
after the motion to adjourn has been voted down and the House has 


ordered a call of the House to be made, a motion to adjourn is not 
then in order, The only motion then in order, and in order at every 
successive stage of the 8 is the motion that further pro- 


ceeding under the call dispensed with. That has always been 
held in this House to be parliamentary law; and there is no excep- 
tion to it except this, that at the end of a very weary contest, in 
order to cut the matter short, a motion to adjourn has been accepted 
nem. con. without any point of order being raised upon it. 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair will see that it is in the power of the mi- 
nority to accomplish the same result in a dozen other ways, as when 
a member is brought in and a motion is made to excuse him, the yeas 
and nays can be called on that motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is whether the House 
has the power to send for and compel the attendance of absent mem- 


rs. $ 
Mr. HOAR. The gentleman from Indiana thinks that the motion 
to adjourn during a call of the House is not in order. I will call his 
attention to the following in Barclay’s Digest : 

It is not in order for the House to take a recess durin 
Journal, 1, 26, page 843. Indeed no motion, except to 
the call, is ever entertained during a call. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Where is that? 

Mr. HOAR. On page 38 of Barclay’s Digest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has held that no motion ex- 
cept one pertaining to a call of the House isin order. But the Chair 
holds that the House has power to enforce the attendance of absent 
members, and that the motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MORRISON] —— 

Mr. HOAR, If the Chair will pardon me for making the sugges- 
tion—— 

Mr. TERRY. I hope the Chair will decide this question and be 
done with it. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to ask the Chair whether the power to enforce 
the attendance of members does not involve the power not to do it, 
and therefore whether a motion to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call is not in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is not willing to hold that 
the House has no power to enforce the attendance of its members, 
and will therefore rule that the motion of the gentleman from Nlinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER] that a warrant be issued for the arrest of members 
absent without leave is in order, From that ruling the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] takes an appeal. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Chair will pardon me. I understood that 
the motion to lay on the table was insisted upon as being in order, 
and that that was the question on which the point of order was made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A motion has been made to lay the 
appeal on the table. 

r. SPRINGER. Does the Chair entertain that motion to lay on 
the table? That is the point to which I desired to direct attention. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Certainly; the Chair cannot do other- 


wise. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the Chair hear me a moment on the subject 
of the motion to lay on the table? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly; the Chair will be glad to 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In Cushing’s Law and Practice of Legislative 
Assemblies, page 103, the Chair will find this rule laid down: 

A motion for a call of the House cannot be suppressed by a motion to lie on the 
table, but must be decided specifically. 

My point is that, if you cannot suppress the motion for a call of 
the House by a motion to lay on the table, you cannot by a smilar 
motion suppress subsequent proceedings, as, for instance, the order to 
send for absentees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Illinois 
meea 5 say to the Chair that the motion to lay on the table is not in 
order 
Mr. SPRINGER. I do, sir. I so assert, and I have quoted the 
law for it. The only motion in the first place is for a call of the 
House, and then only such motions are in order as pertain to that 
eall. Hence it has been decided in this House that a motion to lay 
on the table a motion for a call of the House was not in order. Why? 
Because it did not pertain to the call, but was merely a dilatory mo- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
a motion to lay on the table an appeal from the decision of the Chair 
is not in order! 

Mr. SPRINGER. That pertains to the business before the House 
and must be disposed of at once. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unquestionably; and that is the mo- 
tion before the House. $ 

Mr. SPRINGER. I did not understand that that was the motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It certainly is the motion before the 


House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understood it was a motion to lay on the table 
the motion to issue a warrant to bring in absentees. The motion to 
lay on the table the appeal from the decision of the Chair is in order 
of course, 

Mr. CLYMER. Will the Chair state the question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has decided that the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois that a warrant sball issue for ab- 


a call of the House.— 
or with reference to 
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sentees is now in order. From that decision, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has taken an spees 

Mr. HOAR. The Chair does not quite state the exact posture of 
the question. The decision from which I desire to take an appeal is 
the ruling that a motion to suspend proceedings under the is not 
in order fill the motion of the gentleman from Illinois is disposed of. 

Mr. CLYMER, I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The question hang taken on the motion of Mr. CLYMER, there 
were—ayes 86, noes 35. 

Mr. . As there is no quorum voting I ask for tellers. 

Mr. BANNING and Mr. CLY. called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUTC I rise to a point of order. I understood the 
Speaker to rule a moment ago that in the absence of a quorum only 
two motions were in order: the motion to adjourn and the motion for 
a call of the House. But I understand that now the Chair has enter- 
tained a motion to lay on the table an appeal. I want to know 
whether that motion is in order or not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot decline to enter- 


tain it. 
Mr. HOAR. At any rate, the point comes too late. 
The SPEAKER pro tem, nder any circumstances, the Chair 


could not avoid entertaining the motion. Gentlemen must know 
that these 5 iatan can be made indefinitely. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. In view of the previous statement of the Chair 
that only two motions—the motion to adjourn and a motion for a 
call-were in order, I wish to know how it is in order to now make a 
motion to lay an appeal on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unquestionably every gentleman in 
the House knows that these dilatory motions can be kept up in- 
definitely. There is no means of avoiding it, so far as the Chair is 
informed. He would be very to stop it, if it could be done. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. I und the C to rule that the only 
motions in order, in the absence of a quorum, were the motion to ad- 
Lie re the , for a call = the Hotes: eal fs taken f 

e SPEAKE tempore. Pending that, an ap is taken from 
the decision of the Chair. Does the gentleman suppose the Chair can 
refuse to entertain an appeal from his decision? 

Mr. MUTCHLER. Can less than a quorum decide the question ? 

The SPEAKER pro 13124 7 It cannot. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the Chair hear me a moment on the right of 


a 1? 

(Cries of „Regular order.” ] 

„HOL . At first blush it would seem that the right existed, 
although I have never known it in my experience, In an attempt 
to b a call of the House, I have never known the existence of 
the point in my experience, neither has the gentleman from Massa- 
ge I venture to say, nor any other gentleman who has served 

ere long. 

Mr. HOAR. Has the eee ever heard of such a speech as he 
is delivering while the House is dividing? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MUTCHLER. Is debate in order? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly it is not while the House is dividing. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The reason why the appeal cannot be taken is be- 
cause this is not the House in the absence of a quorum. It cannot 
establish a rule. It cannot establish an order. It must proceed sim- 
ply under the rule. It cannot vary from that rule. The rule is con- 
stitutionally defined and based on constitutional provision. 

If the Chair will indulge me I will read three propositions upon 
which the whole matter rests. First, the constitutional provision, 
with which the Chair is familiar; that is, the House may, which 
means shall, compel the attendance of absent members in such man- 
ner and under such penalties as each House may provide. Under 
that constitutional provision the following rules have been estab- 
tablished, and I wish to say to my friend from Massachusetts that he 
was not reading from the rules, but from the interpolation of the com- 
piler, drawn from the casual events of the House in the ordinary 
course of business from year to year; so they are not to be regarded 
as the law of the Honse. Therefore I depend upon the rules. 

Mr. FOSTER. They are pretty good authority. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Rule 34 provides that any fifteen members (includ- 
ing the Speaker, if there be one) shall be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members. That was made to carry out the con- 
stitutional provision. Rules 35 and 36 are to be taken together. They 
are rules adopted by the House under thé constitutional provision, 
and they are the only ones directly applicable and covering the whole 
5 Rule 35 provides that upon a call of the House or in taking 

e yeas and nays on any question the names of the members shall be 
called alphabetically. 

Rule 7 that upon fhe call of the House the names of the 
members shall be called over by the Clerk and the absentees noted; 
after which the names of the absentees shall again be called over; 


the doors shall then be shut and those for whom no excuse or insuf- | denbergh, 


ficient excuses are made may, by order of those present, if fifteen in 
number, be taken into custody as they appear, or may be sent for and 
taken into custody wherever to be found, by special messengers, to be 
appointed for that p 

All else is merely an interpolation upon those leading rules estab- 
lished under the Constitution. The result deduced from this is that 


while a motion to suspend all further proceedings under the call may 
IV-—354 l 
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be made at every stage from the necessity of the case, it is the only 
motion which can be made. Appeal cannot be taken from the de- 
cision of the presiding oflicer, for the reason that it is not an organ- 


ized House, but simply acting under constitutional provision to 
compel the attendance of a quorum, On that account I have never 
known an instance until this 3 the taking of au appeal, 
and none can be found in our history. None is in order except when 
rtaining directly to the call. The call must be dispensed with be- 
ore an adjournment can take place; although, as I have stated, there 
are many exceptions to that; but they were exceptions when no 
int of order was made. Those regular steps are peremptory, and 
ve been positively enforced over and over again in past years. 
Where a of the House has been ordered, no motion has been en- 
tertained except at every successive stage where all further pro- 
ceedings under the call be dispensed with, A member is brought in, 
and is excused or not excused, and there is another . en a 
motion to ~~ all further pr under the call is in order, 
and so on. Every gentleman can see that it is the inevitable logic 
of the constitutional provision, and those are the necessary steps 
which must result from it in bringing about a quorum in the House. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts will not assert that one-third of- 
the members present may by alternate motions render the constitu- 
tional provision void. = 

Mr, HOAR. My answer to that is that the Constitution makes 
fifteen or more a quorum of the House, and for this purpose we act 
as a House. The Speaker retains the chair, the Clerk makes the 
Journal, and the whole proceedings are read the next day, It has 
the authority of a House, 

Mr. MUTCHLER. I ask the gentleman to yield for a question. 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. Suppose upon a question to lay an appeal upon 
the table it is found a quorum is not voting, is it in order to move 
again that there be a of the House? 

Mr. HOAR. No, sir. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. What is the next thing in order then! 

Mr. HOAR. On all questions relating to a call of the House a quo- 
rum is not necessary; not merely on the general question, but on the 
subsidiary questions connected with &. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. The pending aoo is on laying on the table 
an appeal from the decision of the Chair. Now, if on the vote on that 
question the House is found without a quorum, what then? 

Mr. HOAR. That is a question pertaining to the proceedings un- 
der the call of the House, and a vote of fifteen members is sufficient. 
Another answer to the gentleman is, that wherever a body of men 
are acting with a presiding officer at their head, any member has the 
right, by universal parliamentary law, to take an appeal from his de- 
cision to the 8 itself. 

The SPEAKER pro tem The Chair will undoubtedly enter- 
tain the appeal from the decision; but the Chair will not hold that 
the House can thereby be deprived of the power of sending for its 
absent members. 

Mr. EDEN. If the motion to adjourn be now in order, I make that 
motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is a motion now pending to lay 
on the table an appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. LAND: diana, rose. 

pro The Chair desires to hear nothing at 
this time except on the parliamentary question. The Chair will very 
gladly hear the gentleman from Indiana on the question of order. 

Mr. LAND of Indiana. This is a new question to me; and I 
discover that the House is very much plagued over it. If the object 
be to get rid of it, I want to make a suggestion to the House. This 
difficulty has been raised by two members of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. If the House will now connect with this question 
the question of e and silver currency and send it to that 
committee, I think we may get out of this difficulty. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOSTER. I move that the time of the gentleman from Indi- 
una be extended. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On the question of laying on the table 
the appeal taken by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ous 
we zoss and nays have been ordered. The Clerk will proceed to 

e roll. 

Mr, AINSWORTH. I would like to have the question stated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. CLYMER.] The Chair has already, 
he thinks, stated it plainly enough. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 82, nays 19, not vot- 
ing 185; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Ainsworth, Ashe, Atkins, 8 Bradford, 
Bright, Caulfield, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, John . C. jer of Missourl, Uly- 
mer, Cochrane, C „Cook, Cowan, Cu brell, Durham, Eden, Fi 


unton, Ti 
, Maish, McDill, Meade, Metcalfe, Mills, Mor- 
yne, Jobn Reilly, James 
Rice, Riddle, Miles Ross, Scales, Sheakley, Singleton, Springer, Stenger, 
Stevenson, Tarbox, Teese, T. x Turney, Van Vorhes, 
John L. Vance, Wigginton, Alpheus S. Williams, James Wi s, and Yeates—§2. 
NAYS—Messrs. Bradley, Crapo, Crounse, Eames, Hoar, Joyce, Lapham, O'Neill, 
Packer, Page, Pierce, Sampson, A. Herr Smith, Thorn Washington Town 
send, G. Wiley Wells, White, Willard, and James Wilson —19. 
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NOT VOTING—Messrs, Adams, Anderson, George A. Bagley, John IL Bagley, 


Bell, Blackbarn, 
Brown, William R. Bro Buck- 
, Burleigh, Cabell, John H. Cald- 
ll, Cate, Cha- 


15 John H. Baker, William H. Baker, Ballon, Banks, Bass, Beebo, 
Bland, Bliss, Blount, Boone, John Youn, 
oratio C. Burchard, Samuel D, Bure 
P. Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, Cannon, ©: 
x, 


n, ell, 

Collins, Cox, Culberson, Danford, Darrall, Davis, Davy, Do Bolt, 

ison, Dobbins, Dou; Dunnell, Durand, Ellis, Ely, Evans, Faulkner, Felton, 

„ Frye, » Garfield, Gibson, Glover, Gunter, Hale, Robert Ham: 

ilton, Han Haralson, amin W. Harris, Hen Bacri; Harris, 

Hi Tine Hoskins, Hubbell H a, Hays Henden, on sare see Hauk 
er, 08 u unter, urlbn „ Jen 

Jones, tt, Lamar, George M. Landers, Law- 


Lea worthy Ee M Pju Lynch ta Magoon, MacDougall, M 
rence, Leaven ‘oyne, £ ch, e, May ©- 
Crary, McFarland, Mahon, Miller, Milliken, Money, ren Nash, Neal, New, 


N 05 

Pinistods Platt, Powell, Pratt, Purman, Rainey, Rea 1 

iam M. Robbins, Roberts, Robinson, Sobieski ask, Savage, be ge Schlei- 
cher, Schumaker, Seclye, Sinnickson, Slemons, Sma mith, Southard, 
Sparks, Spencer, Strait, Stone, Stowell, Swann, 


Willis, Wilshire, 
oodworth, and Young—185. 


Sa tho appeal from the decision of the Chair was laid upon the 
table. 


Mr. CONGER and Mr. LUTTRELL rose. 

Mr. CONGER. I rise to a privileged motion. I move to reconsider 
the vote just taken. 

Mr. L RELL. I move to reconsider the vote ag taken; and 
also move to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The SP. R pro tempore. The motion to reconsider the vote just 
taken is in order; and the motion to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider is also in order, 

Mr. CONGER. I thought I was recognized to make the motion to 
reconsider. I spoke first. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I believe I was first recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is very clear that this motion cannot be enter- 
tained. Ifit could be entertained there could be no such thing as a 
call of the House, 

Mr. SHEAKLEY, I ask that by unanimous consent we take a re- 
cess until eleven o’clock. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mere 8 motions are certainly not in order. 
The House having ordered a of the eae haying refused to 
suspend proceedings under the call, and nothing haying since inter- 
vened, I submit that tho motion to reconsider is not now in order. 
The only motion in order is the motion that was made since the call 
of the House has been ordered, that the Speaker issue his warrant 
for the arrest of absent members, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Has the Chair entertained the motion of the gen- 
man from Michigan, (ar. 1 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I have made the motion to reconsider and lay 
on the table. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point of order that a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which an appeal was laid upon the table is not in 
order. It does not pertain to this call at all. 

Mr.MUTCHLER. As I understand it, when it has been ascertained 
that there is not a quorum present the only motions in order are a 
motion to adjourn and a motion for a call of the House. Wo have 
had a call and ascertained that there is not a quorum present; there 
is no other motion in order except a motion to adjourn. 

TEE HOLMAN. O; if that were true there would be an end to the 

Mr. MUTCHLER. I ask the Speaker if any motion is in order ex- 
cept a motion to adjourn f 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
LUTTRELL] takes it for granted that the action of the Honse has 
been final and moves to reconsider the yote by which the ap was 
laid upon the table, and to lay the motion to reconsider on the table; 
otherwise certainly the Chair would hold that no motion is in order 
except a motion to adjourn or a motion to send for absentees. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. I understood the Chair to say that no motion 
would be in order but a motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has said so, but no objec- 
tion has been raised to the want of a quorum, and the Chair under- 
stood that the last motion has been laid upon the table. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. I withdraw the motion to reconsider and lay 
upon the table. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. I renew it. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. I make the point of order that it is not in order, 
because there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must insist that no gentle- 
man made the point of order that no quorum was present, and unless 
that is done it is always regarded that a quorum is present. 

Mr. ATKINS. Why, that point has been made all night. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. T make it and I now ask that the motion of the 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Morrison] be put. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. The Chair announced on a call of the House 
that no quorum was present and ordered the doors to be closed, and 
they are still closed, which shows that there is no quorum present. 
A notion has been made to adjourn and lost, and now I submit that 
the only other motion in order is to issue a warrant to the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to bring in the absent members. : 


Alan 


t- | consent to make a statement. 


8 Mr. ATKINS. I move that the doors be opened and let us all go 
ome. 

Mr. CONGER. Is that a privileged motion ? f. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. What motion does the gentleman from 
Tennessee make ? 

Mr. ATKINS. My motion was merely in jest. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair holds that it is not in order 
to move the reconsideration of a vote as to a decision of the Chair 
during a call of the House, and that the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON ] is in order. 

Mr. CONGER. I appeal from that decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman cannot do that. The 
Chair will put the motion of the gentleman from Illinois that the 
House do now adjourn. à 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I ask the gentleman from Illinois to 
withdraw that motion for a moment to w me to ask unanimous 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No debate is in order when a motion 
to adjourn is pending. 

(Cries of “ Regular order!” and “Order!” „Order! “] 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I ask unanimous consent for not more 

five minutes’ time. . 

[Cries of Object!“ 

Mr. HO I hope there will be no objection. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. | I object, and call for the regular order. 

The question was taken on Mr. Morrison's motion to adjourn; and 
there were—yeas 55, nays 52. 

Mr. CAULFIELD. I call for tellers. 

The question was put on repose Arye i 
Se ee which not being one- 
ordored. 

Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana, and Mr. CLARK, of Missouri, called 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 31 members voting therefor. 

The question was takon; and there were—yeas 53, nays 64, not voting 
169; as follows: ; 

YEAS—Messrs. Ab ‘by, John H. Baker, Bradley, on, A 
Crapo, Crounse, Dery, DanS es, Forney, Fort, Foster: Goodin Tiny 
Henderson, Hoar, Hunton, Hard, Joyce, Kehr, Franklin Landers, Lapham, 
rence, Lord, Potter McDill, Mills, Monroe, Morrison, O'Neill, Packer, Pago, 
Pierce, Piper, Potter, Powell, Sampson, Sinnickson, A. Herr Smith, Strait, Steven- 
son, Tarbox, Thompson, Thornburgh, Washington Townsend, Tufts. Van Vorhes, 
“4 Wiley Wells, Willard, William B. Williams, James Wilson, and Woodburn— 


Pt a wear AF Ainsworth, Ashe, Atkins, Banning, Bradford, Bright, John H. 
Caldwell, Caulfield, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, John B. 8 of uri 
Clymer, Cochrane, Cook, Cowan, Cu bert, Finloy, Franklin, 
Gauso, Goode, Andrew H. Hamilton, Hard Hart Horeford, 
Abram S. Hewitt, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Holman, House, Thomas L. Jones, Lane, 
any erie Meade, Metcalfe, Mo: 


and only 18 members 
hof a quorum, tellers were not 


3 tes 
NOT VOTING—Messrs. Adams, Anderson, George A. Bagley, John II. ley, 
H. Ban „Well Blackburn, Dinin Bland, 


n Tigi am a mera eas, He ia, 
ooker, Ho osk al nnter, u ym: en Fran 
Kelle Kimball in 22 
Moyne, Lewis, Lynch, Lynde, MacDougall, McCrary, McFarland, 
McMahon, Miller, Milliken, Money, Nash, Neal, New, Norton, O'Bricn, Odell, Oli- 
ver, Phelps, John F. Philips, Willam A. Phillips, Plaisted, Platt, Pratt, Purman, 
22 Kea, Reagan, John Robbins, Roberts, Robinson, Sobieski Ross, Rusk, Sav- 
age, Saylor, Schleicher, Schumaker, Seelye, Slemons, Smalls, William E. Smith, 
Southard, Sparks, Spencer, Stone, Stowell, Swann, Thomas, Martin I. Townsend 
Tucker, Robert B. Vance, Waddell, Wait, Waldron, Charles G. B. Walker, Gilbort 
C. Walker, Alexander 8. Wallace, John W. W. Walling, Walsh, Ward, 
Warren, Watterson, Erastus W. Wheeler, White, Whitohouse, Whiting, Whit- 
orne, Wike, Andrew Williams, C os G. Williams, James D. Williams, Jere- 
miah N, Williams, Willis, Wilshire, Benjamin Wilson, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando 
Wood, Woodworth, and Young—169. 


So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. HOAR. I move that all further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. MORRISON. I thought I had a motion pending that the 
Speaker issue a warrant to the Sergeant-at-Arms directing: him to 
bring the absentees into the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that motion 


r Wii 
z LLS, of Mississippi. I move to lay the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. Does not the motion I have made take precedence of 
that which has been made by the gentleman from Illinois ? 

Mr, SPRINGER. That has just been decided on appeal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No point of order has been decided 
upon an ap because no quorum has been present. The Chair will 
recognize the motion of the gentleman from Illinois as being now be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. And on that I call the 8 question. 

Mr. HOAR. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chaif cannot entertain that class 
of motions; there are certainly enough dilatory motions to be made. 
The Chair has once recognized an appeal from his decision upon that 
very question and will not recognize another. 

Mr. PAGE. I staid here a member of the majority one year ago 
last winter while the other side of the House kept us here for two 
days and two 755 making dilatory motions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that perfectly ; 
e ho also understands that he can stay here two days and two 
nights again. 

Mr. PAGE. Very well; he cannot stay here unless he allows this 
side to make dilatory motions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will rule that the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] to bring in the absentees 
must be presented tothe House. The Chair has already so ruled and 
the House has sustained him. 

Mr, PAGE, But an appeal is again taken from that decision of the 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has refused to entertain that 
appeal, having already entertained it once. . 
. HOAR. Will not the Chair entertain another appeal? 


The SPEAKER pro The question is upon the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. MORRISON.) 
Mr. HOAR. Mr. S er— 


The question was taken by a viva voce vote, and the Speaker pro 
tem announced that the ayes appeared to have it. 

r. PAGE. I call for a division of the House on that question. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to move an amendment to the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That motion is too late. 

Mr. HOAR. I rose in time. 

The SPEAKER pro tem The Chair cannot entertain an amend- 
ment after the motion of the gentleman from Illinois has been sub- 
mitted to the House, 

Mr. HOAR. I rose in my place and addressed the Chair before the 


question was submitted. 

The SPEAKER tempore, A division having been called for, 
those in favor of the motion of the gentleman from Illinois will rise 
and stand until counted by the Chair. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 81, noes 30. 

Before the result of this vote was announced, 

Mr. PAGE called for tellers, 

Mr. RICE and others called for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will first submit the ques- 
tion upon ordering tellers, 

Upon ordering tellers there were 25 in the affirmative. 

So (the affirmative not being one-fifth of a quorum) tellers were 
not ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro oe 85 The question now is upon ordering 
tellers upon the motion of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RICE. I withdraw the call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PAGE and others renewed the call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; there being 36 in the affirmative, 
(more than one-fifth of the last vote. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the Chair will entertain no question of order at this time. 

Mr. HOAR. Irose to move an amendment to the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER pro 5 The Clerk will call the roll on the 
question of ing to the motion of the gentleman from Illinois, 
that the Speaker pro tempore be di to issue his warrant to the 
Se t-at-Arms to bring the absentees into the House. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 78, nays 32, not 
voting 176; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Ainsworth, Atkins, Bagby, Caul. 
field, John B. Clarke of Kentacky, John Be Cc ne Minoan P — Coch- 
rane, Cook, Cowan, Cox, Cutler, ison, Durand, Durham, Eden, Eg- 
bert, Finley, Forney, Franklin, Ganse, Goode, Andrew Hamilton, Harden- 
bergh, Hariridge, Hartzell, Hereford, Abram S, Hewitt, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, 
Holman, Ho Hunton, Thomas L. J ones, Kehr, Landers, Lane, Levy, 
pord Lac, Mackey ah ates ca ee aa Me 
ler, Payne, Popp! otter, Powell, 0 „James 5 5 
Riddle, William M. Robbins, Miles Ross, Schleicher, i Sp T, 


} ey, 2 

Stenger, Stevenson, Teese, Terry, Thornburgh, Throckmorton, John L. Vance, 
Wigginton, Willard, Alpheus S. Ton eates— 
YS—Messrs. John Hopp polio 


, Cra; 
Eames, Fort, Foster, Goodin, ymond, Henderson, Hoar, Joyce, Lapham, Law- 
rence, Magoon, Monroe, O'Neill, Page, Pierce, Sam 3 A. Herr 
hector Strait, Stowell, Thompson, ts, Van Vorhes, te, and Wi Will- 


John H. ley, Jr., William H. 
burn, Mair Bint : 


Chittenden, Collins, Culberson, Dan: j 
Dunuell, E Ely, Evans, Faulkner, Felton, Freeman, Frye, Fuller, 
Gibson, Glover, bert Hamilton, , Haralson, A 
Harris, Henry R Harris, Jobn T. Harris, Harrison, Hatcher, Hathorn, Hays, Hen- 
dec, Henkle, Hill, Hoge, Hooker, Hopkins, Hoskins, Hubbell, Hanter, Hi Hurl- 
but, Hyman, Jenks, Frank Jones, Kasson, Kelley, Kimball, King, Knott, Lamar, 
Georgo M. Landers, Leavenworth, Le Moyne, Lewis, Lynch, Lynde, Mac Dou 
McCrary, Me Dill, McFarland, McMahon, Miller Milliken, Money, Nasb, Neal, 
New, Norton, O’Brien, Odell, Oliver, Packer, Phelps, John F. Philips, William A. 
Phillips, Piper, Plaisted, Platt, Pratt, Purman, Rainey, Rea, Reagan, John Rob- 
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bing, Roberts, Robinson, Sobieski Ross, Rusk, Savage, Sayler, Scales, Schumaker 
Seelyo, Slemons, Smalls, William E. Smith, Southard, Sparks, Spencer, Stone, 


. D. Williams, 
illiams, 8, . amin Wilson, James Wilson, Alan 
Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Woodburn, worth, and Young—176. 


So the motion of Mr. MORRISON was agreed to. 

ae, THORNBURGH. Irise to a privileged motion. Imove to re- 
consider 

Mr. MORRISON. I move to reconsider the vote just taken, aud to 
lay that motion on the table. 

. THORNBURGH. Upon that I call for the yeas and nays. 
Pras HOLMAN. That motion certainly cannot be made. It is merely 

ilatory. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. DURHAM in the chair.) The Chair 
will decide that nothing is now in order except the issuing of the 
warrant and the bringing in of absentees. f plause.] 

Mr. THORNBURG that ruling of the Chair I appeal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Nothing else is in order under the 
former ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. I appeal from that decision. 

14 1 pro tempore. The Chair will not entertain the ap- 
peal. pplause. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will entertain no motion or 
proposition. There is but one thing to be done; that is to bring in 
the absentees. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. ThenI move that the House do now adjourn. 

Cries of “Order.”] Does the Chair-hold that, other business hav- 
intervened, the motion to adjourn is not in order? 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. The House directed that the absen- 
tees should be brought in; and the Chair decides to entertain no mo- 
tion until the absentees are brought before the House. 

ee SAYLER resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. ] 

. THORNBURGH. I move that the House do now adjourn, 
roa business having intervened since the motion was last enter- 
tained. 

Mr. RANDALL. The warrant for absentees has been issued of 
course; and we can vote down the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. THO URGH. I insist upon my right to make this motion; 
and I call for the regular order. 

_ The ke Sagres pro tempore. Unquestionably the motion to adjourn 
is in order, A 

Mr. SPRINGER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry; has the order 

for the arrest of absent members been issued ? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then we can vote down the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. CAULFIELD. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. After the 
warrant to bring in absentees has been issued, is any motion what- 
ever in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unquestionably a motion to adjourn 
is in order; and another motion, that all further proceedings under 
the call be dispensed with, is in order. These motions may be alter- 
nated indefinitely. The question now before the House is upon the 
motion of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. THoRNBURGH] that 
the House adjourn. 

The question being put, the Speaker declared that the “noes” ap- 
peared to ponent 

Mr. THORNBURGH called for the yeas and nays. 

On ordering the yeas and nays there were ayes 16, noes not 
counted. : 

Mr. PIERCE. I call for tellers on ordering the yeas and nays. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

So the motion was not to. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I ask unanimous consent to make 
a su tion which I trust will solve this trouble. [Cries of “ Regu- 
lar order.”] I desire, Mr. Speaker, to make a suggestion for the pur- 
pose of bringing this session to a more agreeable close than has been 
promised. [Cries of “Regular order.”] If gentlemen will hear 
my seas, roo they will find that Iam not gon to say anything 
that will trouble them. [Renewed cries of “ r order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not know any 


r regular 
order except the arrest of absentees and bringing them before the 


House. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. My suggestion is that by unanimons 
consent the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. RANDALL, ] who made 
t my coll o [Mr. Cox] be permitted to proceed in 
order, withdraw that motion, and that then my colleague be allowed 
to 1 to the point of order, and, if after so speaking the House 
shall be willing to hear him further, that then he be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is fair. 


Mr. HEWITT, of New York. In that way I think we may 9 
bly arrive at a solution of this trouble; at least by trying it no harm 
can be done. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentlemen from New York [Mr. 
HEwitr] asks unanimous consent that his colleague [Mr. Cox] may 
now bellowed to proceed with his remarks. 
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Mr. COX. Iam very much obliged te gentlemen—— 

Several MEMBERS. Wait. Let us understand the question. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. Unless the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] is withdrawn, I for one shall ob- 
ject to any arrangement till a quorum be present. . 

Mr. RANDALE. Mr. Speaker, I am willing and have always been 
willing todo anything to restore harmony and good feeling. I with- 
draw my motion. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. Is it in order to withdraw the motion 
panting a call of the House. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that this pro- 
ceeding is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PAGE. Before unanimous consent is granted would it not be 
proper to withdraw the demand for a call of the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unquestionably that can be done by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOAR. The ion made by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HwrrrI is one which has been e two or three times 
on the democratic side of the House; and it seems to be a fair one. 
I do not think there will be any objection on this side. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. This is the pains I proposed to reach four 
hours ago. I hope the suggestion will be adopted. 
on CONGER. I object to any proceedings of that kind with closed 


rs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands the request to 
be that by unanimous consent all proceedings under the call of the 
House be dispensed with, and the gentleman from New York be per- 
mitted to 5 55 with his remarks. 

Mr. CONGER. I object. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest that the objection comes too late. Part 
of the unanimous ment has been executed. 

Mr. CONGER. Not at all too late. I did not hear the gentleman 
withdraw it. I did not suppose he would withdraw the motion he 
has i in for hours. 

Several MEMBERS. O! 

Mr. CONGER. The gentleman is evidently weakening. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman is bad-tempered while I am guod- 


5 17 9 

T. er SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will order the doors to be 

0 8 
Mir. CAULFIELD. O, no. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will renew my motion if gentlemen are not 
satisfied with the withdrawal of it. There being no obJection I will 
withdraw it. 

. Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I wish to understand how this thing is 
done. I want to know if the gentleman has power to withdraw the 
motion or whether the House not having a quorum has power to 
give consent to its withdrawal in a parliamentary sense, I under- 
stand in fact he has not any such power. I wish more light on that 
matter. Can anything be done of a parliamentary nature? 

Mr. RANDALL. You can sit down by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. Certainly; and you can rise by unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr. CAULFIELD. Keep your hands down. [Laughter. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I wish to understand my rights as a 
member here. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state the gentleman 
ean sig yi to anything ont of order. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. I wish to understand the gentleman’s 


rights. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. Nor does the Chair hear the gentle- 


man. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair is ready to say to the gen- 
tleman he will not withdraw any of his bo eg 

77 JOHN REILLY. Can the House allow this by unanimous con- 
sen 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It can. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. At this time, without a quorum, pend- 
ing a call of the House, with the absentees sent for? 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can suspend all these pro- 
ceedings by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DAVY. I think the proposition made by my colleague [Mr. 
HEWITT] is a fair and honorable one, and I think this side of the 
House ought to accept it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is this Monday or Tuesday! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is Monday. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then a motion to suspend the rules is in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A motion to suspend the rules is in 
order, this being Monday. The Chair hears no objection, and the gen- 
tleman from New York will proceed. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I was interrupted while speaking last 
8 1 as the House is aware, by a point of order, which parapa was 
well taken, owing to the use of language which is not regat ed as 
parliamentary. It was used under peculiar provocation, as the House 
saw, and for its use I have to make an apology to the House, and to 
recall the language as unparliamentary. 

My unparliamentary language had reference to statements which 

4 


were denied in the card which I hold in my hand from Governor 
Tilden, dated New York, November 4, 1868. I carried that card in 
my hand to the other side of the House with perhaps too much bel- 
ligerent demonstration. [Laughter.] 
„RANDALL. It was the only weapon 120 e 

Mr. COX. Yes; it was the only weapon I had or needed. I ask to 
have that card of Governor Tilden read. It is a justification of my 
statement. I ask to have it read, to go into the RECORD, to make my 
remarks complete, 

A MEMBER. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is too late to object. 

Mr. COX. I ask that the card be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CARD FROM MR. TILDEN. 


To the editor of the Evening Post: 
Sm: My attention has been called to an article in your journal of last evening 


a A On e a eee T hasten to assure that 
you will not lose your reputation as critics by assuming, on internal evidence, as 
you have correctly Sone, Sees ie eh, r was ever written, si; issued, or 
1 any partici nor knowledge on my part. I have read 
it for the timein your columns; but I have no reason to believe that it had any 
such eyil as you suspect. Form 1 in 1844 to sign the famous 
secret relating to Texas, w. is celebrated in the history of the Even - 

tempted by the illustrious in which 


ing Post, though I might have been 
I should have found myself. Neither before that nor since have I ever been con- 
cerned in any circular marked “ secret,” “confidential,” or private; nor shall I 
be, unless I should adopt that device for the pu: of getting some valuable 
truth, disguised in such a form, secured a wide ty in the Evening Post and 
all the republican newspapers. 

Very truly, yours, 


New YORK, November 4, 1868. 


Mr. COX. I wonld not have been so persistent in bringing that 
denial to the attention of the House but for the fact that Thad seen 
in speeches here and in journals all over this country this libelous 
injury done to Governor Tilden. And as one of the Representatives 
of the State of New York, and familiar with all this business at that 
time, it seemed to be a duty on my part to place the seal of condem- 
nation and denial on any statement in contradiction of that card. I 
be yield to my friend from New York [Mr. Hewirr] for a short 

ime. * 

Mr. CONGER. Where is that taken from? 

Mr. COX. This paper is copied from the New York Tribune, 

Mr. CONGER. Of what date? 

Mr. COX. Of the other day; but it wasin the Evening Post of 
November 4, 1868, where I saw it originally. It was recently recop- 
ied = the Tribune. There is no doubt about the truth of the state- 
men 
i ye CONGER. I ask the gentleman to fix the date of the first pub- 

cation. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The date is November 4, 1868. Isaw 
it myself at that date in the Evening Post. 

Mr. COX. Isawitalso, There can be no doubt of it. I can give 
you the files to-morrow, if it be not to-morrow a y. 

Mr, WILSON, of Iowa. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
having made an explanation, I think it right that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] should now have an opportunity of saying 
a word if he so desires. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman from Iowa has had an hour already. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair has recognized the gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. HRwIrr.] 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I understand the gentleman from 
Towa desires to speak to the point of order only. If so, I shall be glad 
to hear him. 

The SPEAKER pro tem As the Chair understands there is no 
point of order before the House. 

Mr. HOAR. That is entirely contrary to the understanding which 
was come to, 

acto I yield to the gentleman from Iowa, if he desires to be 


hea: 

Mr. HOAR. I will remind the Chair that I made a point of order. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] then made a cer- 
tain motion, which has been withdrawn. I propose at the proper 
time to withdraw the point of order. But it is still pending, and it 
was to that the gentleman from New York spoke. at was the un- 
derstanding we all had of it. 7 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I suppose I have the floor. 

Many MEMBERS. No, no; not at all. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa, 
[Mr. Kasson. 

Mr. KASSON. Mr. Speaker, I have but a single word to say. Tho 
article which has just been read I have now seen or heard read for 
the first time in my life. And if the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Cox, ] in pursuance of that understanding of the most agreeable na- 
ture which has always existed between us, had advised me in such a 
way that I could learn what it was, and I known the contents of 
that paper, I should have spoken of it as I did of the denial subse- 
TEEN made, which I supposed was the only one made by Mr. Til- 

en. Thatwas in his pamphlet published in 1873. My desire was to 
state tho facts with perfect fairness. Ihad relied 1 255 the state- 
ments of one of the most conscientious public writers of the country, 


S. J. TILDEN. 
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the principal editor of Harper’s Weekly, in an article in which he 
ve the denial as having been made in 1873. I knew of no other 
enial made by Governor Tilden until to-night. 

The House will judge of my surprise when without any explana- 
tion addressed by the gentleman from New York to myself, and with- 
out there being anything in our personal relations to lead me to ex- 

t it, he m egations touching myself which I knew to be un- 
ustifiable, and which I think any gentleman on the floor knowing to 
be unjustifiable would have felt himself bound to declare in emphatic 
arliamentary language to be in incorrect. I have never in my life 
n called to order for unparliamentary speech. I,have not yet 
been, and I am not yet aware that my language was unparliament- 
ary. But I will say frankly, that while still affirming the fact al- 
leged to be incorrect, as uttered by the gentlemen from New York, 
the relations between us were of such a nature as should have satis- 
fied him that I had no intention to attribute to him a misstatement 
in the offensive personal sense which he appeared to attribute to 


me. 

Mr. COX. If my friend from Iewa—for I shall now call him my 
friend—had used the word “incorrect,” there would have been no 
provocation and no remark that looked like retaliation. He used 
the word “untruth,” which has almost the same signification as 
the word which I . used. I have recalled my language, 
su the gentleman from lowa, very properly as I think, 


I now yield to my colleague from New York, [Mr. Hewrrr,] who 
wishes to 2 70 10 himself one moment to another part of the gentle- 
man’s speech. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Mr. Speaker, to me the speech which 
the gentleman from Iowa delivered this evening was a painful sur- 
prise and a melancholy experience, If I had not h it, I could 
not have believed that a gentleman of his intellectual endowments 
could so far abdicate his own self-respect and forfeit the good opinion 
of his fellow-members in this House as to have indulged in the par- 
tisan and, I am sorry to add, the malicious statements which he has 
made in regard to Governor Tilden. I confess that I do not intend 
to mako any elaborate reply to what he has said in this House. I 
approach the subject as I would take hold of a slimy snake, with a de- 
sire to get rid of it at the earliest possible moment. But charges were 
made against one whom I have known for so many years and with such 
intimacy that it seems to me I have no other course to take than to 
brand the charges as utterly false before this House and before the 


country. 

Mr. PAGE. Which charges does the gentleman from New York 
mean 
Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I will state the charges; I was go- 
ing to state them. The first charge was that Governor Tilden had 
been a secessionist, and there were quoted as authority for that asser- 
tion statements and passages from an open letter to the late Judge 
Kent, dated in 1860. The gentleman from Iowa possesses only extracts 
from that letter. He was good enough to allow me to look at those 
extracts. 

Mr. EAMES. I rise to a point of order. If there is anything prop- 
erly before the House at this time, we ought not as Representatives 
of the A to consider it with closed doors. 

stead, SPE pro tempore. The doors have been ordered to be 
0 

“Me CLYMER. And everybody is asleep and nobody wants to come 
in here. 

Mr. EAMES. Some of us want to go ont. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Now, I have only to say in regard to 
that letter that neither the gentleman from Iowa nor any other per- 
son can understand the true purport and bearing of it without having 
the entire letter before him and without haying some reference to 
the circumstances under which it was written. It is not saying much 
that since 1860 a great many people in this country have had their 
theories of government changed and their ideas of political duties en- 


It is possible that in 1860, before the late strife, Governor | Hi 


lar, 
Tilden may have entertained views in common with Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Jackson, and other great men who have given construction 
to the Constitution and Government of this country, which now would 
be modified. But all that I can see in the extract which he read re- 
lates rather to that era of the Government when the States were 
bound together, not by the Constitution, but by the Articles of Con- 
federation. 
The next charge that the gentleman made against Governor Tilden 
was in exactly these words: “That he was adisunionist.” When the 
uestion was pressed home to him he traveled around the point a lit- 
tle, but still the charge remained that he was a disunionist. I do not 
know upon what he based that charge. I can only say that at the 
ontb: of the rebellion L was in daily and almost in hourly com- 
munion with him, and I know that no more loyal or patriotic heart 
beat in the United States at that date; and when the gentleman 
from Iowa challenges his friends to say when and where he ever 
made any contribution to the Union cause or ever assisted a soldier 
to the war, I answer him by saying that when the first call for troops 
Tammany Hall, which had not then fallen into the hands of 
the ring, raised a regiment, and the grand sachem of Tammany Hall, 
William D. Kennedy, was colonel of the regiment. It was olficered 


mostly hy members of the Tammany Society, and being myself a 
member and from the state of my health unable to go to the war, 
although I rendered other services, I sent my nephew as one of the 
officers of that regiment. 

Mr LAPHAM.. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion 

Mr. HEWITT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LAPHAM. Does not the gentleman know that the call for the 
meeting at Cooper Institute immediately after the fall of Fort Sum- 
ter was presented to Mr, Tilden for him to sign and he refused to 
sign it and refused to attend the meeting? 

r. HEWITT, of New York. Iwill answer that question that it is 
not true that he refused to sign the call, and that it is true that he 
did attend the meeting, [applause,] and I defy that gentleman to 
bring any authority for the charge he has insinuated. 

Mr. LAPHAM. It is a fact as well known in the State of New 
York as any other facts in its history. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. It is not so. Mr. Samuel Sloan, the 
present president of the Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad Com- 
pany, then a member of the Union safety committee of New York 
applied to Mr. Tilden at a time when he was engaged in the trial o 
a case before a referee to affix his name to the call, and he said, “I 
am very busy just now; send me the resolutions after I am out of this 
case, and if they are entirely proper I will sign the call.” When the 
meeting took place he attended it. The call was never sent to him 
and he never refused to sign it, but like the prudent and ious 
man which he is, he desired to know the nature of the resolutions. 
They did receive his absolute and unqualified approval. 

Now I say that Tammany Hall raised a regiment, and that Gov- 
ernor Tilden was a contributor, and a large contributor, to the fand 
required to fit out the regiment. 

Mr. CONGER, How much? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I am not going to quote dollars and 
cents. Patriotism is above dollars and cents in some quarters, but 
enough was raised by the democrats of the city to fit out a regiment 
without asking assistance from the Government of the United States 
or from the city of New York. [Applause.] Now so much for the 
charge of his pone» disunionist. 

— CONGER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one ques- 
tion 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Certainly. I am here to answer 


questions. 

Mr. CONGER. It is denied in the public press that Mr. Tilden 
ever contributed one cent for any such pu . [Laughter on the 
eer side of the Honse, and a voice “ In the National Republi- 
can 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Now what is the question? 

Mr, CONGER. If the amiable gentleman opposite will permit me 
I will ask it. I say it is denied in the public press that Governor 
Tilden ever contributed any money whatever to the raising of any 
regiment or corps of the Army. Will the gentleman state to the 
House when and where and what amount he ever did contribute! 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I state when, when I say the Tam- 
many regiment was raised; and I state where, in the city of New 
York; and I state how much, for I do not know the exact amount, 
but it was all he was asked to give, and the democrats did not go 
begging, carrying the hat around among the republicans, Llaughter, ] 
and certainly we did not get any help from Michigan. 

Mr. CONGER rose. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Now, I have answered that question 
and I decline to have any further controversy with him. 

Mr. CONGER. Then I cannot ask any further questions. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Iwill answer no more questions 
from you, because you do not ask them in a fair spirit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York must 
address the Chair, and not the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I beg pardon of the Chair and of the 


ouse. 
Mr. DAVY. I supposed we had settled all our difficulties and that 
this was a sort of a love-feast. 

Mr. RANDALL. The love-feast is to be on the 4th of March next. 

Mr. DAVY. We must not get up our mad again. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Subsequently to this period, I know 
of no man in New York who was more frequently called into counsel 
there and in Washington during the troublous times of the war, and 
when there was delay in zeina Snp men required to recruit the armies 
of the United States I know that twice he was called for by Presi- 
dent Lincoln and came to Washington and held careful consultation 
with him, resulting in the early and rapid filling of the quota from 
the State of New York. And I know that during no period of the 
whole of that trying time was there ever a doubt expressed in the 
city of New York in any quarter as to the loyalty and patriotism of 
Samuel J. Tilden. K 

The gentleman from Iowa says that when Mr. Tilden went to the 
Chicago convention he was in favor of a resolution practically de- 
claring that the war was a failure and ought to be brought to an 
end. That gentleman must have known, if he reads the newspapers, 
that within a very recent period, certainly within a month, there has 
been made public a positive statement from Mr. Manton Marble, who 
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was the secretary of the committee on resolutions, that Governor Til- 
den opposed the resolution of which the 33 from Iowa speaks; 
that he opposed it publicly and in private. It is within my own 
knowledge that after the nomination was tendered to General Mc- 
Clellan, Governor Tilden urged him to make such a declaration in his 
sire of acceptance as would nullify that portion of the Chicago 
orm. 

si Mr. RANDALL. Which was, “the Union at all hazards.” Those 
were the words. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Those were tho words inserted in 
McClellan’s letter. Now the gentleman from Iowa says that there 
never was any occasion in which Governor Tilden made a declaration 
in favor of the Union or the prosecution of the war for its preserva- 
tion. If that gentleman would study the records of the Chicago con- 
vention for the sake of doing justice, as he has evidently studied them 
for the sake of doing injustice, to Governor Tilden, he would find that 
in that convention, and before the New York delegation, in an open 
meeting, Governor Tilden said that the adjustment of the controversy 
between the North and the South on any other basis than the restora- 
tion of the Union was impossible; that the moment any party went 
out of the Union the questions must be settled by war, and the war 
must be prosecuted until the questions were settled. 

These were his declarations, published in the Chicago and New 
York papers at the very date of the Chicago convention, and fortu- 
nately forthe gentleman, who likes very recent and modern literature, 
he can find those declarations it inp in a sketch published in the 
Lonisville Courier-Journal on the 25th of April last. That is my 
answer to the statement of the gentleman from Iowa that Governor 
Tilden never made any declaration in fayor of the prosecution of the 
war, and that he was a disunionist. 

We now come down to the next charge, that Governor Tilden was 
the associate of William M. Tweed on a demooratic committee, that 
he levied a contribution on William M. Tweed of $5,000, and that he 
issued a circular in combination with William M. Tweed intended to 
8 the fraudulent election of a governor of the State of New 

ork. : 

It is true that Governor Tilden was chairman of the democratic 
committee of the State of New York; and it is also true that William 
M. Tweed was a member of that committee. And if the gentleman 
knows anything about the organization of such committees in the 
State of New York, he knows that each district nominates and sends 
its own member; that Governor Tilden had no more to do with the 
appointment of William M. Tweed as a member of that committee 
than he has to do with the man who is supposed to regulate the moon. 
He was there rightfully a member of the committee, and at the time 
he was so acting he had not achieved the bad eminence which he sub- 
sequently attained and which he now occupies. 

No contribution was ever levied upon Mr. Tweed. Mr. Tweed did 
as other people have done, as I myself have done, and as I have no 
doubt the gentleman from Iowa has done, sent a contribution to the 
fund required by the committee to carry on the State election. That 
was levying no contribution. 

Then as to the issue of that circular, the lie has been nailed here 
by my colleague, [Mr.Cox.] If any man doubts whether that decla- 
ration of Governor Tilden, which has been read, was published in the 
tenga, Eos of the 4th of November, 1568, the files are accessible to 
them. I saw it with my own eyes; I know it was then published. I 
know that not more than twenty-four hours elapsed from the time the 
charge was made in the Evening Post, and it was first made in that 

aper, until the denial was made in the same paper. That denial I 


ere insert: 

CARD FROM MR. TILDEN. 
To the editor of the Evening Post: 

Sm: My attention has been called to an article in your journal of last evenin: 
containing a circular to which my name is 8 I hasten to assure you tha 
you will not lose your reputation as critics by assuming, on internal evidence, as 
you have Pei, be done, that no such paper was ever written, signed, issued, or 
authorized by me or with any Leary o on or knowledge on my part. I have read 
it for the first time in your columns; but I have no reason to believe that it had any 
such evil purpose as you suspect. For be ip T refused in 1844 to sign the famous 
secret circular rela‘ to Texas, which is celebrated in the history of the Even- 

Post, though I might have been tempted by the illustrious association in which 
Ishould have found myself. Neither before that nor since have I ever been con- 
cerned in any circular marked “secret,” “confidential,” or “ private ;" nor shall I 

unless I should adopt that device for the partos of getting some valuable 


tru in such a form, secured a wido publicity in the Evening Post and 
all gti eee g newspapers. 
l 8. J. TILDEN. 
New York, November 4, 1868. 


Mr. FOSTER. Was it ever known who perpetrated that forgery 
on Governor Tilden? - 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Nothing was ever known positively 
about it except that Mr. Tweed was probably the person who sent 
out that circular, I have never heard that there is any positive evi- 
dence to that effect. Bad as he is, unhappy as he is to-day for his 
crimes, I hesitate to charge him with a new crime without evidence. 
In that respect I hope the gentleman from Iowa will follow my ex- 


ample. 

Mr. CANNON, of Illinois. Does the gentleman claim that the cir- 
enlar was issued for an improper purpose ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I do not know whether it was proper 


or improper; but I say it was charged to be improper by the gentle- 
man 2 

Mr, CANNON, of Illinois. I believe Mr. Tilden claims in his letter 
that it was not improper. ; 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. This was in 1868. Subsequently the 
ring, perhaps beginning their corrupt practices at that time for aught 
I know to the contrary, became so powerful in New York that they 
threatened to drive ont and su ed in driving out almost every 
decent man from the democratic party of that city. 

Governor Tilden for more than three ‘years, like a sleuth-hound 
upon the scegt, followed these ple patiently, secretly, diligently, 
spending that money of which the gentleman from Iowa thinks ho is 
so parsimonious with a most liberal hand; yes, with a magnificence 
of liberality that no private citizen has ever exhibited in this coun- 
try in the performance of a publie duty not imposed by any obli 
tion of law. I was with him in those transactions; I know what he 
did; I know his untiring efforts day and night; I know what an 
army of clerks he kept busy; I know how he tracked these people to 
their dens of iniquity and finally dragged them forth to public exe- 
cration; and not stopping there, he has pursned them until they are 
either in prison or in exile, and judgments amonfting to millions of 
dollars have been taken against them, and over $600,000 in one case 
has been restored to the treasury of the city of New York. [Ap- 


plause. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That conduct of Governor Tilden is a warning 
4 all such people, and accounts for much of the opposition to his 
election. £ 

Mr. DAVY. Will my colleague [Mr. Hewitt] allow me just one 
question ? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVY. Did not Mr, Tilden meet with Mr. Tweed as delegate 
in the State convention which convened at Rochester a long time 
after these occurrences, and after the frauds of Mr, Tweed had been 
exposed, and did Mr. Tilden raise his voice against Mr. Tweed taking 
a seat in that convention? 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. My colleague [Mr. Cox] was a dele- 
gate to that convention and can answer better than I can. 

Mr. DAVY. I asked the gentleman who is addressing the House. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Certainly; but I yield to my col- 
league for an answer to that 1 because he was an eye-witness, 
and an eye-witness is better t any second-hand testimony. 

COX. I wasa delegate to that convention along with Governor 
Tilden and the other delegates named from the different districts. 

A MEMBER. To which convention? 

Mr. COX. To the Rochester Convention, to which my colleague 
[Mr. Davy] has referred. i 

A MEMBER. In what year? 

Mr. COX. Ithink in 1871. 

Mr. DAVY. Does my colleague refer to the judicial convention or 
the State convention ? 

Mr. COX. I refer to the only time a convention ever met there. 

Mr. DAVY. O, no; conventions met there several times. Tho 
judicial convention met there. 

Mr. COX. Not in recent years. Let me answer the gentleman's 
question. I know that Mr. Tilden’s efforts drove William M. Tweed 
out of that convention. 

Mr. DAVY. I asked the gentleman whether Mr. Tilden raised his 
voice in that convention against Mr. Tweed a seat. 

Mr. COX. There was no necessity for his doing so, because Mr. 
Tweed was not in the convention. ; 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Mr. Tweed had no seat in that con- 
vention. > 

Mr. DAVY. Was any resolution pone in that convention against 
the Tweed delegation taking seats 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The question which the gentleman 
asked me was whether Mr. Tilden protested against Mr. Tweed tak- 
ing a seat. Mr. Tweed took no seat in that convention. 

r. DAVY. That is not the question I to the gentleman. I 
asked him whether Mr. Tilden ever raised his voice in that conven- 
tion against Mr. Tweed taking a seat. 

Mr. RANDALL. He did not have a seat there. 

Mr. DAVY. He did have a seat in that convention. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I can give a satisfactory answer to 
the gentleman’s question. I can say to him that Mr. Tweed at that 
time knew that Governor Tilden was his bitter enemy, and Governor 
Tilden knew that Mr. Tweed was trying to crush him; and, as the 
gentleman knows perfectly well, if it had not been for the stanch 
support and absolute confidence which the rural democracy of the 
State of New York extended to Governor Tilden he would have been 
driven from the chairmanship of the State committee, as Mr. Tweed 
threatened he should be. But ho was kept there by the honest demo- 
crats of the State of New York until he had pulled down and de- 
stroyed this temple of iniquity and driven these scoundrels out of 
the places they disgraced. 

Mr. DAVY rose. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Now I am not going to be inter- 
rupted and cross-questioned. 

r. DAVY. I have one more question I would like my colleague 
to answer. 
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Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I will answer; but I want to sa 
that I am an utterly unpracticed speaker. I have never before ad- 
dressed a body like this without notes for anything like this length 
of time, If gentlemen are putting these questions with the purpose 
of disconcerting me, they ought to have more respect for themselves. 

Mr. DAVY. I hope my ji rieti does not attributo any such mo- 
tive to mo. 

. A MEMBER, (to Mr. Hxwrrr.) You can hold your own very well. 

Mr. DAVY. I want the naked facts of this case. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. The bare, naked fact is this: There 
was war, “war to the knife,’ between Governor Tjlden and Mr. 
Tweed; and it ended in the defeat and exile of Mr. Tweed. [Loud 
applause.] That is all there is about it. 

. DAVY. Now will my colleague permit me to ask him 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I will not be catechised, 

Mr. RANDALL. I ask that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Davy] take his seat. His colleague [Mr. Hewrrr] declines to be 
interrupted further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must insist that the gen- 
tleman from New York shall take his seat. 

rs RANDALL, (to Mr. Davy.) Take your seat; you are out of 
order. 

Mr. DAVY. Now I ask my colleague 

Tho SPEAKER tempore. The Chair must insist that the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Davy, shall take his seat. 

Mr. DAVY. Certai I bow to the decision of the Chair; but I 
did not propose to yield to the decision of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. RANDALL. ] 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I call this House to witness that I 
have answered and am willing to answer every question of a substan- 
tive character bearing upon the merits of this case which any man 
can ask me. But when gentlemen undertake to catechise me about 
petty matters of details I must decline to answer. 

Mr. Speaker, tho fact is perfectly notorious, and certainly no man 
in his senses, no fair and just man will ever for a moment intimate 
that there was the slightest intimacy, personal or political, at any 
time between Samuel J. Tilden and William M. Tweed, There never 
was, sir. There was that association which comes from the enforced 
appointment of men on committees and of their living in the samo 
community and belonging to the same party; but the one man stood 
in the community above and beyond reproach, and the other was 
always an object of suspicion and finally of detestation. 

Mr. DAVY rose. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. I will not be interrupted more. I 
have shown a disposition to ahswer all reasonable questions, and I 
decline to be interrupted any more. Now the gentleman from 
Iowa—— 

Mr. LAPHAM. The gentleman is speaking by the grace of this 
ote HEWITT, of New York 

„of New York. I am not speaking by the grace of 
anybody but of my own colleagno and my 5 es the 
tleman from Iowa indulged in one insinuation of so mean and 
espicablo a character that I almost hesitate to refer toit. If he could 
have blushed—and I looked into his face as I sat near him on purposo— 
if he were capable of blushing he would have blushed then, but he 
did not. He insinuated that the private fortune of Governor Tilden 
had been acquired by some dishonorable, and he did not dare to sa 
dishonest, but he implied it, dishonest practices in connection wi 
railways and corporations. Now, when a man makes an insinuation 
of that sort he should be prepared with the proof. It is a mean, un- 
manly, dishonorable charge for any man to make behind tho back of 
another man who is not here to answer. But I can tell that gentle- 
man, and I hope his own record is as clear and as good, that Governor 
Tilden was called: from 1857 to 1860 into almost every broken-down 
railway corporation in the West; that while he found them unable 
to pay even running expenses, he took them in hand and so adminis- 
tered them that in every case the bonds, whether first, second, or 
third mortgage, and the stock, preferred and common, all ultimatel 
went above par; and he enriched the people that were wise enou 
and fortunate enough to have secured his services. Iam personally 
among the numbers of those who were benefited by his wise and saga- 
cious management; and I say, so far from having been overpaid in any 
of these transactions, that his legal fees and his personal services were 
the cheapest and most poorly rewarded I have ever known in a long 
business career, dealing in large transactions in all parts of this coun- 
sy and in Europe. 
I defy these gentlemen to lay their hands upon a dishonest dollar 
in the possession of Samuel J. Tilden. Isay that the people whom he 
served are his friends to-day, and his best friends. And it is the serv- 


ice there which he rendered to the West, notwithstanding the insin- | greates 


nations of the gentleman from Iowa that will give him the vote of 
those great western States within whose borders he reconstructed 
highways which are to them to-day the arteries of commerce and 
public blessings, the value of which cannot be properly estimated. 
And as through the whole of his remarkable career he has been the 
wisest of men, he has been the truest of friends, he has been the most 
zealous and earnest of 3 80 to-day he is the wisest, the most ac- 
complished statesman in tho land, and he will by the blessing of God be 
one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest of the Presidents of the United 
States, because he will have the opportunity to rescue this Govern- 
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ment from the hands of the incompetent and dishonest men who have 
controlled it so long and made it a reproach in the eyes of the civil- 


ized globe.“ [Great applause. ] 
Mr. MORRISON. I move the House adjourn. 
Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi. The gentleman agreed to answer a 
uestion, . 
1 The SPEAKER pro tempore. Tho gentleman from New York has 
left the floor, and the Chair does not see how the gentleman from 
Mississippi can be recognized pending the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman from New York stated that he would answer a ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LAPHAM. I think that itis due to the occasion I should have 
an opportunity to say a word. ` 

The SPEAKER hide tem That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DAVY. I think that after tho speech of the gentleman from 
New York on the other side of the House some opportunity of reply 
should be allowed to gentlemen on this side. 

Mr. PAGE. I ask unanimons consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAPHAM ] be allowed to address the Chair. 

Mr. MORRISON. I insist on the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. RANDALL. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The re order is called for, which 
is the motion of the gentleman from Illinois that the House do now 


ourn, 
s PAGE. Upon that motion I call for tho yeas and nays. But 
I will first ask the gentleman from Illinois to withdraw his motion, 
so as to allow the gentleman from New York [Mr. Larnam] five 
minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Not for a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Tho question is on the motion to ad- 
journ, on which thé yeas and nays have been called for. 

Mr. DAVY, Mr. LAPHAM, Mr. WELLS of Mississippi, and Mr. 
SPRINGER made remarks which were inandible while the Speaker 
was rapping to order with his gavel. 

The SPE. R pro tempore. The question is on ordering the yeas 
and nays on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois. 

On the question of ordering the yeas and nays there were ayes 11 ; 
not a sufficient number. 

So the yeas and nays were not ordered; and the motion to adjourn’ 
was agreed to; and accordingly (at six o’clock a, m. Tuesday, August 
15, 1876) the House adjourned. 


In confirmation of his statements Mr. Hxwrrr inserts the following telegram 
received from Mr. Manton Marble too late to bo inserted in the text: x 


New LEBANON, New YORK, 
August 15, 1876. 
Hon. A. S. HEWITT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Your telegram received and shown tome. Although Mr. Tilden was for tho ten 
‘ears previous to the war and during the warin privato life, his position in respect 
10 the war was never open to the slightest doubt. Ho had been early edu to 
condemn the doctrines of nullification and secession. Ho had foreseen the danger 
of civil war when many derided it, and did all he could to avoid it; but when it 
arrived he took an open and decided stand in support of the Government enfore- 
ing its jurisdiction and averting a dismemberment of the country. Ho attended 
the meeting of the 20th of ‘Apri 1861, and again on the 22d of April the meeting of 

tho members of the New York bar. Ho soon after addressed a regiment n 

out for tho front. He attended tho e eee of colors to tho Seventy-nin 

Highlanders, and afterward afforded rogiment special aid and service, to say 
nothing of frequont contributions of moncy elsewhere. His attitude thronghout 
the war was that of a man who, disapproving of the scattcration military manage- 
ment and the inflation financial policy ig N by the Administration because they 
tended to prolong the war and ee its sacrifices, nevertheless sustained the 
arm of the Government. Every utterance of his during the whole war was in ac- 
cord with this position. Every statement to the contrary about any single act or 
expression is Vong’ false. Some of his speeches I heard myself, particularly a 
great speech which he made before the New York delegation at the Chicago dem- 
ocratic convention of 1864. Iwas tho bearer of a message from him to General Me- 
Clellan advising him to discard the aan words in the platform, which 
were also discarded in the subsequent platform of the New York State democratic 
convention. I havo preoa of the original manuscript of a declaration which 
ho prepared in October, 1862; to be usod to define tho position of the New York 
democracy, the position which he thonght it ought to take and which it did take. 
I select this from among many expressions for its brevity, It is aa follows: “And 
now if my voice could reach the southern people through the journals of our me- 
tropotis, I would say to them that in no event can the triumph of tho conservative 
sentiment of New York in the election mean consent to disunion either now or 
hereafter. Its true import is restoration North and South of that Constitution 
which had secured every right and under whose shelter all had been 7 9 sod 
rous until you madly fled from its, protection. It was your act which began 
This calamitous, evil war. It was your act which disabled us, as we are now disa- 
bled, from shaping the policy or limiting the oly of that war. Loyally as we 
maintained your rights will we maintain tho rights of the Government. We will 
not strike down its arm as long as yours is lifted against it. That noblest and 
work of our wise ancestors is not dostined to perish. We intend to rear 
once more upon tho old and firm foundations its shattered columns and to carry 
them higher toward the cternal skies. If the old flag waves in the nerveless grasp 
of a frantic but feeble faction to whom you and not wo abandoned it, wo whose 
courage you havo tried when we stood unmoved between fanaticism and folly from 
the North and South alike, will once moro bear it onward and aloft, until itis again 
planted upon the towers of the Constitution, invincible by domestic as by foreign 
enemies. Within the Union wo will give you the Constitution you profess to re- 
narantees of equal rights and equal safety. Wo will 
self-government demands, ev hing that a com- 
tian fellowship 


vero, renewed with frosh 
give yon everything that 


mon ancestry of glory, everything that national fraternity or C 

requires; but to dissolve the Federal bond between these States. to dismember our 

country, whoevor else consents wo will not; no, never! never! never!" 
MANTON MARBLE. 
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IN SENATE. 
TUESDAY, August 15, 1876. 


The Senate met at twelve o’clock m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. BYRON SUNDERLAND, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
DISCHARGED TREASURY EMPLOYÉS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill (H. R. 
No. 4107) to provide for the payment of a full month’s wages to cer- 
tain of the employés recently permanently discharged from the 
service of the Bureau of 1 and Printing. 

Mr. SARGENT. I think there will be no objection to that being 
acted on now. It is very well understood by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be read for information. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. It amends the clause in the sun 
civil appropriation act, approved July 31, 1876, 3 $25, 
“for the purpose of paying each of the employés recently furloughed 
and finally permanently discharged from service in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing one month’s pay,” by making the sum 
$29,500 in lieu of $25,000; the entire sum is to be paid out in accord- 
ance with the provisions of that clause, and to be distributed in pay- 
ment only to those employés whose wages did not exceed $3 per diem, 
whether by monthly or daily rate of payment. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, What is the ground of the distinction between 
the three-dollar persons and others! 

Mr. SARGENT. The House would only appropriate $25,000 origi- 
nally. It was shown to them, I think to our satisfaction, that it was 
not sufficient, and they now have passed this amendment making the 
amount $29,500 as a partial relief to those who are poorest and seemed 
to withhold it from those who receive higher w: and were there- 
fore better able to lay something by. I suppose it is the best we can 
do, and we had better pass it. 

There being no objection, the bill was read three times, and passed. 


COMMITTEES DURING VACATION. 


Mr. ANTHONY, from the Committee on Printing, submitted the 
following order; which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Ordered, That the Committee on Printing have leave to sit during the recess. 


Mr. MORRILL. It has been customary to grant permission to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds to sit during the recess. 
There has been no greater necessity for it heretofore than there is this 
year. I therefore move that permission be given. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Judi- 
2 to report on the bill (S. No. 769) to alter and appoint the times 
for holding the circuit eourt of the United States for the fourth judi- 
cial circuit, and for other purposes, which was returned from the 
House of Representatives with an amendment. The amendment not 
only changed the times of holding the courts, but introduced one or 
two new courts in places where, as we understand from gentlemen of 
the locality, they are not necessary. We have had no time to con- 
sider it y, and ef course there is no time now to dispose of the 
subject. I report it back to be laid on the table, so that we can con- 
sider it at the next session. I move that the bill and amendment lie 
on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. WADLEIGH, from the Committee on Military to whom 
was referred the petition of Louisa G. Chandler, widow of Charles G. 
Chandler, late lieutenant-colonel Tenth Regiment Vermont Volun- 
sig dist bay to have the records of the court-martial dismissing her 
late husband from the United States servico set aside and an honor- 
able disc therefrom substituted therefor, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration; which was d to. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the 
petition of Nancy J. Turk, of Knoxville, Tennessee, praying to be 
compensated for the value of buildings alleged to have been destroyed 
at Knoxville by order of General BURNSIDE, submitted an adverse 
report thereon; which was ordered to be printed. 

PENSION BILLS. 

Mr. INGALLS. I ask the Senate to allow me to present for consid- 
eration a few private pension i of which have passed the 
House and are now upon the Cal . 

Mr. EDMUNDS. is right; I hope it will be done. 

Mr. DAVIS. May we not go on with unebjected cases? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Take the S 505 pensioners first. I trust the re- 
quest of the chairman of the Committee on Pensions will be granted. 

Mr. DAVIS. I was going to ask the Senate to go through the Cal- 
endar of unobjected cases. I have no objection to taking up the pen- 
sion cases, however. 

Mr. INGALLS. These bills have mostly passed the House. The cases, 
I can say to the Senate, have been very thoroughly sifted and examined 
by the Committee on Pensions, and none have been reported that in 
our opinion have not been exceedingly meritorious. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Nobody will object. 


The PRESIDENT a tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. SARGENT. How long will it take? 
Mr. INGALLS. I can run through all of these bills in twenty 


minutes. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 
PETER HARDER, 


Mr. INGALLS. The first case is Senate bill No. 792. 

The bill (S. No. 792) erating a nsion to Peter Harder was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to place the name of Peter Harder, late private Company 
I, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteers, on the pension-roll at the 
rate of $8 per month, to take effect from and after the of this act 

The Committee on Pensions reported the bill with an amendment, 
to strike out the words “at the rate of $8 per month, to take effect 
from and after the passage of this act” and to insert “ subject to the 
conditions and limitations of the pension laws.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

AUSTIN R. MILLS. 

Mr. INGALLS. The next is Senate bill No. 210. 

The bill (S. No. 210) granting a pension to Austin R. Mills, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Secre- 

of the Interior to place upon the pension-roll the name of Austin 
R. Mills, late a member of the First Regiment of Kansas Infantry, 
at tho rate of $12 per month. No payment is to be made for any 
time for which payment may have already been made on his pension- 
certificate. 

The Committee on Pensions reported the bill with amendments; 
which were in line 7, after the words “ rate of,” to strike ont the word 
“twelve” and insert “ eight,” and in line 8, after the word “ month,” 
to strike out the words “the same to commence from the date of his 
discharge from the Army ; this act to be in lieu of his present pension- 
certificate.” 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concarred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

JOHN J. PARTILLO. 

Mr. INGALLS, The next is House bill No. 1931. 

The bill (H. R. No. 1931) granting a pension to John J. Partillo, of 
Gratiot County, Lec was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to place upon the 

nsion-rol] the name of John J. Partillo, late a private in Company 

, Sixteenth Regiment of Michigan Infantry Volunteers. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 
T. B. MURDOCK. 


Mr. INGALLS. The next is Senate bill No. 750. 

The bill (S. No. 750) granting a pension to T, B. Murdock was con- 
sidered asin Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to place upon the pension rolls the name of T. B. Mur- 
dock, late a second lieutenant of Company F, Eighteenth United 
States Colored Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the 3 ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS GALLOWAY. 


Mr. INGALLS. The next is House bill No. 3178. 

The bill (H. R. No. 3178) granting a prose to Thomas Galloway, 
late captain of Company C, First Mary and Cavalry Volunteers, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to place on the pension-roll the name of Thomas 
e some time captain of Company C, First Maryland Cavalry 

olunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

JEFFERSON BOWERS. 


Mr. INGALLS. The next is Honse bill No. 1588. 

The bill (H. R. No. 1588) granting a pension to Jefferson Bowers, 
of Mason County, Illinois, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to place on the 
13 at an increased rate of pension, the name of Jefferson 

wers, of Mason County, Illinois. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment of the committee was in line 4, after the word 
“ pension-roll,” to strike out “at an increased rate of pension,” and 
in lieu thereof to insert “at the rate of $4 per month.” 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment of the committee was in line 8, after the word 
“ Ilinois,” to strike out “ according to his present disability,” and in 
lieu thereof to insert “which shall be in lien of the pension now 
received by him.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The amendments was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE BUSINESS. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. INGALLS. I am aware that motion is not debatable; but I 
beg to say that I can conclude the business of the Committee on Pen- 
sions in fifteen minutes if I am allowed to go on. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It can be done afterward as wellasnow. I gave 
notice that I should make this motion. Twenty Senators have asked 
me to wait until their business is through. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

EMILY E. WEISS, 

Mr. INGALLS. The next pension bill is House bill No. 2231. 

The bill (H. R. No. 2231) granting a pension to Emily E. Weiss was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the 

of the Interior to place on the pension-rolls the name of Emily 
= an widow of Charles N. Weiss, to be paid from the date of his 
eath. 

The bill was reported te the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


IRENA GARRETT. 


Mr. INGALLS. The next is Senate bill No. 980. 

The bill (S. No. 980) granting a pension to Irena Garrett was con- 
sidered as ın Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to place on the pension-roll the name of Irena Garrett, 
widow of William H. Garrett, late captain of Company K, One hun- 
dred and third Ohio Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EDWARD F. EDDY. 

Mr. INGALLS. The next is House bill No. 2837. 

The bill (H. R. No. 2837) ting a pension to Edward F. Eddy 
was considered asin Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to place on the pension-roll the name of 
Edward F. Eddy, who, at the time he was wounded, was second lieu- 


tenant 4 N e G, Sixteenth Regiment Michi Volunteers, and 
who, when discharged, was lieutenant-colonel Twenty-Ninth Regi- 
ment Michigan Infantry. 


The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed., ; 
LEVI D. HAYWARD, * 


Mr. INGALLS. The next is House bill No. 2844. 

The bill (H. R. No. 2844) granting a pension to Levi D. Hayward 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the 
3 of the Interior to place on the pension-roll the name of 
Levi D. Hayward, late a private in Company B, Thirty-first Regiment 
Iowa Infantry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. : 

F. M. BRUNER. 

Mr. INGALLS. The next is House bill No. 2848, 

The bill (H. R. No, 2848) granting a pension to F. M. Bruner was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It authorizes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to goe on the pension-roll the name of F. M. 
Bruner, late captain of Company A, Seventh Regiment United States 
Colored Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passd. 

HARRIS B. LOVELL. 


Mr. INGALLS. The next is House bill No. 1236. 

The bill (H. R. No. 1236) 888 3 to Harris B. Lovell, 
late a private in Company C, One hun and twenty-second Illi- 
nois Infantry Volunteers, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to place on the 
e the name of Harris B. Lovell, late a private in Company 

of the One hundred and twenty-second iment of Illinois In- 
fantry Volunteers in the late war of the rebellion. 

The bill was reported te the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


LOVINA ADELINE BOWKER. 


Mr. INGALLS. The next is House bill No. 2846. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Pursuant to the notice which I gave yesterday, 
and for reasons which Senators, every one of them, understand, and 
because we are fast drifting out of a quorum, and because if we do 
not transact the business that is necessary in executive session, I think 
a special session of the Senate will be inevitable, I move that the 
Senate Bok pea to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. INGALLS. Allow me to pass this one bill and I will yield. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Very well. 
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The bill (H. R. No. 2846) granting a pension to Lovina Adeline 
Bowker was considered as in Committee of the Whole. Itauthorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to place on the pension-roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the 1 laws, the name of Lovina 
Adeline Bowker, step-mother of Wilbur F. Bowker, late a private in 
Company H, Eighth Regiment of Vermont Volunteers, and cause to 
be 1— 5 57 her the same pension which she would be entitled to if 
Wilbur F. Bowker were born of her body. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr, ANTHONY. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr, COCKRELL. There are only two more of these bills on the 
Calendar. Let them be acted on. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have done my duty. I believe if we do not go 
into executive session we shall have to come back in special session 
of the Senate. The Senate can do as it pleases. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After one hour and thirty minutes 
spent in executive session, the doors were re-opened. 

4 MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMs, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 3962) to provide means to defray 
the expenses of the District of Columbia until December 1, 1876, the 
House baying reconsidered the vote by which a conference was here- 
tofore orde 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No, 4106) to authorize the 
President to accept the services of volunteers to aid in suppressing 
Indian hostilities. 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills: 

A bill (S. No. 788) for the relief of Robert N. Eddy; and 

A bill (S. No. 1014) regulating the disbursement of certain moneys 
therein named. 

SUPPRESSION OF INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 

The Senate proceeded to consider its amendment to the bill (H. R. 
No. 4106) to authorize the President to accept the services of volun- 
teers to aid in suppressing Indian hostilities, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives. 

On motion by Mr. LOGAN, it was 

Resolved, That the Senate insist upon its amendment to the said bill disagreed to 
by the House of Representatives, oad pak a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

By unanimous consent, it was 

Ordered, That the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the Pree- 
ident pro tempore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. LOGAN, Mr. HITCH- 
cock, and Mr. MAXEY. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. U. S. 
GRANT, jr., his Secretary, announced that the President had yester- 
day approved and si the following acts: 

n act (8. No. 846) to punish the counterfeiting of trade-mark 
— and the sale or dealing in of counterfeit trade-mark goods; 
n 


a 
An act (S. No, 944) for the relief of 22 M. 8 
The m also announced that the President had this day ap- 
cles and signed the act (S. No. 897) granting a pension to Andrew 


EXPENSES OF DISTRICT GOVERNMENT. 


The Senate proceeded to consider its amendment to the bill (H. R. 
No. 3962) to defray the ses of the District of Columbia until 
December 1, 1876, di to by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WINDOM. I move that the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment to the bill; and on that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being taken, resulted—yeas 
29, nays 12; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Boutwell, Bruce, Burnside, Cameron of Wis- 


consin, Christiancy, Cockrell, Davis, Eaton, Ferry, Frelingbuy. 
, Howe, Jones of Florida, Jones K SAA E e í — — axey, 
Mitchell Morrill, Norwood, Patterson, Randolph, — — are. 


dom—29. ; 
NAYS—Mi Booth, Cla; Edm „Hitch 1 Key, 
— essrs. cal . — — — Harvey, cock, Ingalls, Key 


Oglesby, Sargent—12. 
‘T—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Ba; , Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
erman, 


Conover, 1 ae Dere Daue 5 ee Gordon, Hamil 

0 Donald. orton, Sharon, 

Stevenson, Thurman, Wale — West, yte, Withers, and Wright—30, 
So the motion was agreed to. 


LAND OFFICE IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

On motion of Mr. OGLESBY, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 351) to 
create an additional land office at Colfax, Whitman County, Wash- 
ington Territory. i 
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The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PAY OF PAGES OF THE SENATE. 


Mr: JONES, of Nevada. I report back from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate the resolu- 


tion authorizing the Sergeant-at-Arms to retain in the employ of the 
Senate until the 1st of September, 1876, all the pages now employed, 
that date. There being no |. 


and 1 them compensation un 
quoram of the committee to consider the resolution, I report it back 
without recommendation of the committee, and ask for its present 
consideration by the Senate. 

The PRESID. pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

That the t-at-Arms is hereby authorized and directed to retain 

9 of he coats until the ist De tember, 1876, all pages now 
employed, and that the usual per diem compensation be paid to them until that 


Mr. DAVIS. I object to its consideration. 

The PRESIDE tem; Tho question is on procecding to 
the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not know that I would object to the passage of 
this resolution, but the tendency and the influences are bad. It will 
be followed, I have no doubt, by similar resolutions and this will be a 
precedent. It will be quoted that we have done it in this instance, and 
others will ask for it. I want to comply fully with the law and I 
want to pay fatr and proper compensation, but this thing of making 
extra compensation-and of passing resolutions at the heel of the ses- 
sion without proper consideration is wrong. I want to give notice 
now that I shall object to every case of the kind which does not come 
strictly within the rules. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on proceeding to 
the consideration of the resolution. 

g aahi called for the yeas and nays; and they were or- 
e 


Mr. MORTON. I wish to inquire what employés are included in 
the resolution! 

Mr. WEST. None but the little boys. I wish to say one word in 
reply to what the Senator from West Virginia says about this being 
a precedent. It is a practice that has been sanctioned by the usage 
of the Senate from time immemorial. We have within a few days 

a resolution giving pay to other W employés. It has 
no evil tendency that I can see whatever, and the principle has been 
universally followed for half a century at least. 

The geen being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 22, nays 


15; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Brace, Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Cooper, 
Cragin, e Ferry, ghuysen, Hitchcock, Jones of Florida, Jones of Ne- 
vada, Mitchell, Morton, Norwood, Paddock, Patterson, Randolph, Ransom, Spencer, 
West, and Windom—22. 


NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Clayton, Cockrell, Conkling, Davis, Edmunds, 
Howe, Ke: Logan, McCreery, Maxey, Morrill, and Oglesby—15. 

ABSEN T—Messrs. Alcorn, ee Bogy, Boutwell, Burnside, Cam- 
eron of Pennsylvania, Conover, Dawes, is, Dorsey, Gokithwaite, Gordon, Ham 
ilton, Hamlin, Harvey, Johnston, y, Kernan, McDonald, Merrimon, 
Robertson, Sargeut, Saulsb: Sharon, Sherman, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, 


Wallace, Whyte, Withers, — Wright—34. 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


ORDNANCE STORES FOR KANSAS TERRITORY. 


Mr. HARVEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No, 2813) relieving the State of Kansas from 
charges on account of ordnances stores furnished to Kansas Terri- 
tory. Iask the attention of the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 

Affairs, who reported the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You cannot do that now. I hope the bill will 
not be taken ap 

Mr. HARVEY. The object of the bill is to release the State of 
Kansas from charges which have been standing against her on ac- 
count of ordnance stọres issued to the Territory during the time of 
the early troubles there, of which the State never AY had posses- 
sion except of but a small proportion. The bill provides that upon 
the surrender to the Ordnance Department of all the arms that ever 
have passed into the possession of the State she shall be released 
from the charge that stands on the books against the State. I hope 
the Senator from Vermont will not object. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That may be all correct. I have no doubt my 
friend thinks it is; but it is too late in the session. 

Mr. HARVEY. The bill was considered by the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE, 

Mr. WINDOM. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me to call 
up a resolution that will not Scary three minutes, ponens 

Mr. HARVEY. Shall I lose the floor by so doin : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not if it is dono by unanimons con- 
sent. 

Mr. HARVEY. Very well. 

Mr. WINDOM. Iask that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the resolution fixing the time of adjournment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 


The Chief Clerk read the following concurrent resolution of the 
House of Representatives: 

Resolved, (the Senate concurring,) That the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives bé, and they are hereby, directed to adjourn their 
respective Houses without day on Monday next, August 14, 1876, at 4 o'clock p. m. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. WINDOM. I move toamend by making the hour three o'clock 
to-day. There are reasons why it should not bo fixed later. 

Mr. CONKLING. I should like to make an inquiry, and I suppose 
the Senator is prepared to answer me. I should like to know in re- 
gard to the one or two bills which I have in mind upon which there 
Is a di ment between the two Houses, for instance about volun- 
teers for the frontier, whether that is certain to be concluded by 
three o’clock. It is now ten minutes after two. That would leave 
fifty minutes, and I see Senators who have been appointed conferees 
upon that bill still sitting in the Senate. 

Then I should like to inquire again whether the Senator knows 
that the bills which have been passed will be signed by three o’clock? 
Again, if Iam not asking too many questions, I ask whether the 
Senator is prepared to say, we having received no notice from the 
House of any kind, that other bills to which I might refer and which 
are not concluded between the two Houses, will not fall if we fix 
three o’clock and the House concur in it? Iam very anxious, for one 
to adjourn as soon as we can; but I think after staying here until 
the 15th of August we should not on the question of a on of a 
day fail to allow any bill to pass which has been deemed important 
enough to keep the Senate here until this hour, and important enough 
to keep the Senate here yesterday until the very late hour at which 
we adjourned. 

Mr. WINDOM. I am informed that the bills are all signed. 

Mr. CONKLING. What about the bill to employ forces against 
the Indians. Here within a few moments a conference committee 
was appointed and the conferees have not left the Senate; and now 
the Senator 1 to fix a time when the hammer shall fall and 
the session shall end. 

Mr. WINDOM. The fact is that the House has not granted a con- 
ference, and upon a private consultation with members of the House 
I am satisfied that it will not appoint a committee. 

Mr. CONKLING. And you propose to go away and leave it? 

Mr. WINDOM. Iunderstand the House will insist on the bill they 
have sent to us providing for volunteers, and it is the opinion of our 
committee that that bill should not pass. Therefore I see no proba- 
bility of the passage of a bill to meet that necessity. 

Mr. CONKLING. Then, as I understand, we are’ to accept this as 
a fact that within the next forty minutes we must allow the Indian 
outbreak so called to go without provision, or we must accept a 
measure from the House which many Senators, including those fa- 
miliar with military affairs, have denounced as not only unwise but 
utterly impossible and futile. The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations is the appropriate Senator, not I, to determine this 
question; but I venture to make this suggestion, becanse it seems to 
me that if upon a question of adjourning at three o’clock rather than 


- | at four or five to-day or even of continuing the session until to-mor- 


row we should lose this one bill, if no other, it would be a very wrong 
a rae of i ent and even of convenience. 
. WINDO ‘here seems to be a good deal of opposition to the 
resolution at present, and I will withdraw it for a few moments. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is withdrawn. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SPENCER presented a petition of Major John A. Darling, late 
captain of the Second Artillery, United States Army, praying to be 
restored to his original rank in the Army; which was ref to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. KERNAN presented a resolution adopted at the semi-annual 
meeting of the National Association of Stone Manufacturers of the 
United States held in the city of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 
14th day of June last, praying the repeal of the bankrupt law; which 
was referred to the Committeo on the J udiciary. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the President of the United States, transmitting, in response to a reso- 
lution of the Senate of the 24th ultimo, a report from the Secretary 
of State, with accompanying statements embracing a list of the civil 
officers connected with the Department of State. 

Mr. CRAGIN. Imove that that communication lie upon the table 
and be printed; and on the motion to print I ask the permission of 
the Senate to make a very few remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Senator from New Hampshire 
may proceed by unanimous consent upon the motion to print. A mo- 
tion to lay on the table is not debatable. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Kansas ? 

Mr. HARVEY. I yielded the floor by unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the resolution relating to adjournment. I wish to 
resume it and have action upon the motion to consider the bill to 
which I referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas is correct. 
The Senator yielded by unanimous consent to the Senator from Min- 
nesota for the purpose of taking up the resolution. The attention of 
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the Senator from Kansas, 
and the Senator from New Hampshire will be entitled to the floor 
following. The question is whether the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. z 


the Chair being called to it ho recognizes 


ORDNANCE STORES FOR KANSAS TERRITORY. 

Mr. HARVEY. I move to proceed to the consideration ofthe bill 
(II. R. No, 2813) relieving the State of Kansas from charges on account 
of ordnanve stores furnished to Kansas Territory. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It appears to me, with great respect for my 
friend from Kansas, that a bill which releases anybody from any- 
thing ought not at this stage of the session to be taken up and con- 
sidered unless it is a matter of extreme public urgency, because we 
have to do it in haste, and we have often found in such cases—I hope 
this isan pies “goal Ur we make a mistake. I hope, therefore, that 
the Senate will not take up any business except that which is pend- 
ing between the two Houses in ot of one or two important mat- 
ters which were referred to by the Senator from New York, [ Mr. 
CONKLING. | That. is all I have to sax. I know nothing about this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Will the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The n re being put, a division was called for; and the ayes 
were 14 and the noes 9; no quorum voting. 

Mr. HARVEY. I hope a farther count will not be insisted on. I 
trust the Senator from Vermont will withdraw his objection. 

31 EDMUNDS. There is no quorum, and no business can be trans- 
acted. 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish to say that I do not object particularly to the 
bill of the Senator from Kansas, but I believe that no bill ought to 
pass unless we have a quorum present, and there is a Senator here 
now who asks the floor, and I believe it has never been refused when 
a Senator asked the floor to make somo remarks, I have no objection 
to one bill over another; but I doubt the pony or ing any 
bill now before we adjourn. Besides, the Senator from New amp- 
shire is certainly entitled to the floor under the custom of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There being no quorum no business 
can be transacted. 

Mr. HARVEY. I move a call of the Senate. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, If there is no objection the Senator 
from New Hampshire will hold the floor. 


Mr. CRAGIN. Mr. President, do I understand that I am entitled 
to the floor now ? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has the floor. 


NUMBER OF CIVIL EMPLOYÉS. 


Mr. CRAGIN. Mr. President, the rapor of tho Secretary of Stato 
= submitted by the President is the report from the heads of 
parren in answer to a resolution p by tho Senate on the 
24th of July calling on the heads of Departments for the number of 
civil officers, not including laborers and mechanics employed by the 
day and contractors, in and connected with each of said Departments 
for the years 1859, 1861, 1863, 1865, 1867, 1869, 1871, 1873, and 1875. 

On the 18th of J uly the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. MERRI- 
MON] in the course of his remarks to the Senate introduced a table 
Ae gr to be a statement of the number of 25 a és borne on the 
civil list of the United States, from 1857 to 1875, inclusive, compiled 
from the Biennial Register. A very slight glance at this table con- 
vinced me that it was very erroneous, that it was not a correct state- 
ment, and not correct as compiled from the Biennial Register. In 
looking to the year 1871, in that table, I found that the number of 
civil officers reported was 57,605, and for the year 1873, two years 
later, the number of civil officers reported was 80,637, or an increase 
of re in two years. Looking to 1875 I found the number reported 
was 94,119, an increase of nearly fourteen thousand over the second 
year preies, or 37,000 in four years. Any man of ordinary capacity 
would see at once that here is a mistake, and this table has figured 
in the other House as well as here, and it has been announced over 
and over again to thecountry that there are 94,000 civil officers of the 
United States until that has been almost acvepted by everybody 
throughout the United States. It is a gross error; it is a total mis- 
take without any foundation in ae without any foundation so far 
as the Biennial Register is concerned. 

The resolution to which I have referred, calling on the heads of 
the different Departments to furnish the number of civil officers for 
these identical years, was passed on the 24th of July, and the reports 
have now all been received, and I have prepared from these reports 
a table covering these same identical years, being a statement of the 
number of civil officers in and connected with the Departments from 
1859 to 1875, inclusive, as reported by the head of each Department . 
i ae with Senate resolution of July 24, 1876. I submit this 
table: 


Statement of the total number of civil officers in or connected with the Departments from 1859 to 1875, inclusive, as reported by the head of each Depart- 
ment in compliance with Senate resolution of July 24, 1876. ; 


— . ů ——— 


I desire to call attention to one or two years. For 1873 the aggre- 

geie number of civil officers, from the statements of the heads of all 
the Departments of the Government, was 57,312 as against 80,000 and 
more as contained in the table presented by the Senator from North 
Carolina; and in 1875 the entire number of civil officers was 62,172 
instead of 94,000, or about 32,000 less than the number that appears 
in the table presented by the Senator from North Carolina, and in 
the same table presented at the other end of the Capitol. 
Mr. President, this table shows a Katas increase. The increase 
of eee alone averages about three thousand per annum. This 
table shows an increase in the Treasury De ent of about four thou- 
sand, and I desire to read from the letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury transmitting his report upon this subject a statement which ac- 
counts fully for this increase : 

This statement is compiled from the United States Official Register, The largo 
apparent increase of 1873 over 1871 is accounted for in part by the fact that the 
names of nine hundred and ninety-nine gaugers and eight hundred and eighty- 
eight storekee! of internal revenue —— oeoa hundred and eighty seven. 
were 3 in the Blue Book for 1873 for the first time, but such officers 
been in the service in numbers since 1865. 

The increase of nine hundred in 1875 over 1873 is accounted for by the fact that 
in the first-named year the names of t hundred and seventy-seven deputy col- 
lectors of internal revenue were published in the Blue Book for the first time, al. 
though even a number of that class of officers had been in the service since 
1862, and the establishment by act of March 3, 1875, of the national-bank redemp- 
tion agency added one hundred and fifty-two employés to the Treasurer's Office and 
thirty to the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, the amount of whose sala- 
ries is re-imbursed by the national banks. 


That accounts fully for the increase of the number of civil employés 
in the Treasury Department over and above that of 1871. e in- 
crease in the War Department in 1875 over 1873 is nearly four hun- 
dred, and that is accounted for fully and more in the letter of the 
Secretary of War ec ogee his answer to this resolution of July 24. 

I might go through the other Departments to show the reason for 
this increase; but the main point I have in view is to present this 
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table, this official table, and I call the attention of the Senate and of 
the country to it, where they can find this information. This is the 
official information from all the Departments, and the entire number 
of civil officers paras My the Government of the United States is 
only 62,000 as agai 000, as was reported by the Senator from North 
Carolina, and as was reported by numerous gentlemen ia the other 
end Ke the Capitol, and gone forth to the country ás the exact 
truth. 


The table I have presented will enable the country to see what 


Bi sped are put forth in cat be of our Lord 1876. 
The PRESID. tempore. e motion is to print the commu- 
nication of the Secre of State. 

Tho motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMs, 
its Clerk, announced that the House further insisted on its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to authorize the President to accept 
the services of volunteers to aid in suppressing Indian hostilities, 
agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. H. B. BANNING of 


Ohio, Mr. R. Q. Mitts of Texas, and Mr. J. M. THORNBURGH of Ten- 


nessee managers at the conference on its part. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred in the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 3184) for the relief of 
Emerick W. Hansell. 


BRIDGE AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I ask that the Senate take up the 
bill (H. R. No. 2689) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Sioux City, Iowa. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 3 

Mr. DAVIS. The bill just read is a long one, and altogether 
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important a bill to be pushed through in the last moments of the 
session when we have less than a quorum present. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin will not insist on calling up the bill now. in, 
I do not see the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, from which 


the bill came, in his seat; and it is altogether too im t a bill to 
be rushed through at this moment of the session. I hope the Sena- 
tor will not insist on it. It has not been taken up yet, I believe. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has not been; it has been read 
for information. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The bill, as the Senate will have 
observed, is a House bill. It has been c&refully considered by the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate and reported favorably upon. 
It has all the usual provisions which for some years past have been 
inserted in similar bills. The bridge cannot he located except sub- 
ject to the approyal of the Secretary ef War. The plan for the con- 
struction of the bridge must be submitted to the Secretary of War 


and approved ny him. 

Mr. LIS I trust the Senator from West Virginia will with- 
draw all ohjection to this bill. It was carefully E in accord- 
ance with several bills of a similar character, all of which have proved 
to be effectual to protect the interests of the Government.“ re is 
no general law on the subject, and it is necessary to have a special 
bill for each case, 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I hope the Senator from West Vir- | th 


ginia will not object to the bill being taken up at this time. Ias- 

sure him that the bill is all right. It has all the restrictive provis- 

ions in it that have ever been inserted in a similar bill. 

Mr. DAVIS. I of course know very little of the merits of the case 
or of the facts connected with the bill or its object; but I do know 
that it is an important bill, a long, bill, and it ought to be carefully 
considered before it is passed by the Senate. My object was more es- 
pecially to call the attention of those who are interested, very few of 
whom Í noticed ee to the reading of it. If those who are par- 
ticularly interested on the Upper Mississippi are satisfied, and the bill 
has received the sanction of the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce and the other members of that committee, I will not object to 
it, but I desire to call their attention to it. 

Mr. CONKLING, Iam very much obliged to the Senator for call- 
ing my attention to this bill. If I remember it aright, it is a bill 
which was reported by the Committee on Commerce unanimously, 

and it is the customary bill in a case where such a bill is asked for 
and an imperative necessity for it is shown. As we all know the 
rules of the Senate, it is not in order to discuss its merits on a motion 
to take up, I suggest that the bill had better be taken up and then 
we can see what its merits are. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin to proceed to the consideration of this 


bill. 
agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, 1 to consider the bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The State which I represent is somewhat inter- 
ested in this matter. The Sioux City Railroad, which runs to the 
Missouri and connects with the Union Pacific road ultimately, will 
cross at this bridge. It is on the Missouri River, not on the Missis- 
sippi, as the Senator from West Virginia seemed to suppose. The 
bill has been considered by the Committee on Commerce, as has been 
stated by the chairman, and all the safeguards and protections usually 
included in bills of this character are inserted in this bill, so that the 
rights of the public are fully protected, and it is a matter of public 
interest. The bill is correct, and should pass in my judgment. 

Mr. CONKLING. Let me add to what the Senator from Minnesota 
has said that it is a bridge over the Missouri River which as the Senator 
knows is a boundary river between States. This bridge is to go from 
one State to another State, so that it does not fall within the police 
power of the States themselves. It is properly, according to any 
view that may be taken of the matter, a subject within the domain 
of congressional action. Isee no objection to it that cannot be made 
to the numerous other bridges that haye been erected over the Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, and other boundary rivers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ORDINANCE STORES FOR KANSAS TERRITORY. 


Mr. HARVEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill which I called up a while ago, and which effort failed 
because there was no Abas I now desire to have a vote on taking 
up the bill (H. R. No. 2313) relieving the State of Kansas from charges 
on account of ordnance stores furnished to Kansas Territory. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We hada vote on taking up that Dill a short 
time since and the Senate declined to take it up, as I understood it. 

Mr. HARVEY, A large majority of those present voted for taking 


it up. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So it may be; but I wish to appeal to that large 
majority that a bill which proposes to relieve a State or anybody else 
from any legal liability it may be under at this time in the session, 
when there is no fair time to consider the case in full, is not right. I 
do not mean by that to impugn at all, as my friend knows, the pro- 
med of this bill. I dare say it 7 7 be perfectly correct, although 

know nothing abont it; but a bill to relieve a State from what 
must now be supposed to be its obligation to the United States, taken 
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up in the very last moments of the session, is not a good thing to do. 
If there were any pressing or special emergency — 

Mr. HARVEY. If the tor will permit me, I can explain wh 
the bill has not been taken up earlier. It was reported soon after it 
came from the House by a unanimous vete of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs; but the chai of that committee has been so much 
occupied with other measures that whenever he could get the floor 
he has felt compelled to ask for the consideration of other bills. 

Mr. OGLESBY. The bounty bill. : 

Mr. HARVEY. The bounty bill, House bill No. 58, which is a good 
bill, one which I think ought to pass; but the trouble has been that 
he could not get that considered, and has failed to get the floor for 
the purpose of having this bill considered. I am authorized by him 
to state that the committee reported it i ; that the Bill is 
all right, and that he thinks it ought to pass. I have stated, if the 
Senator from Vermont will permit me, and I think he was present 
and heard the statement, as to 15 e charge was made. These 
arms were issued to what was called the Kansas territorial militia, 


being 838 izations of men from other States. 
Mr. OGLESBY. To put slavery into the Territory. 
Mr. HARVEY. The arms were put into the hands of that militia 


for the repone of enforcing what were known as the “bogus laws” 
in the Territory of Kansas, and now the State has been charged with 
ese arms issued to the territorial authorities under such circum- 
stances. I think it a manifest injustice to the State of Kansas, and 
I hope the Senate will stand by me and remove this unjust charge. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We cannot perfectly understand whether it is a 
manifest injustice to the State of Kansas until we consider the bill; 
but as the Senator has referred to that, it is rather an extraordinary 
thing that wo should be called upon to do this act of justice to the 
State of Kansas after nearly twenty years, I do not know but quite 
twenty years, have elapsed since the event took place to which this 
matter refers, and after more than ten 33 have elapsed since the 
State of Kansas came into the Union; I have forgotten the year of 
her admission. 

Mr. HARVEY. Eighteen hundred and sixty-one, the 29th of Janu- 


ary. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Fifteen years have elapsed since the State of 
Kansas came into the Union. Now to take up, and apparently in 
8 etn a — prove seems not to have been acted upon’ 79909 75 
ably by Congress for fifteen years, it a to mo is not w n 
zespect of the deliberate dis of pullle business. In saying that 
I am not speaking against this bill. As yet it is not up, and we can- 
not inquire what its real merits are; but I submit to my friend, who 
I know desires just as much as I do, and perhaps more, to subserve the 
public interests, whether it is a good thing to do as a rule to under- 
take, in the last moments of a session, to take up a matter so old as 
this, which involves a certain amount of money to be paid by the’ 
United States, not in cash, to the State of Kansas, but in property 
which she will be entitled to receive if we pass this bill, at this stage 
of the session. Of course I canmot discuss its merits, I do not yet 
know its merits; but I only say that after fifteen years it does ap 
to me that just now is not the correct time to undertake to go into 
the consideration of a bill that involves a very considerable amount 
of property or money. 

Mr. VEY. It seems like a strange argument, that justice hav- 
ing been long delayed, it should be still further delayed ; and yet it 
seems somewhat in accordance with the course that my friend, the 
Senator from Vermont, is apt to take, It is true that this matter oc- 
curred some time ago, but it is also true that the State of Kansas and 
the Congress of the United States have been very much engaged with 
other business a good portion of the time. Now that the facts have 
been ascertained and action has been had by the other House, and 
that the bill has been reported upon favorably by the Committee on 
Military Affairs unanimously, and as the bill provides for the payment 
of no money atall, but simply for the release of a State from an un- 
just charge, amounting to eleven thousand four hundred and some 
odd dollars, which is to be diminished by the surrender of all the arms 
which have ever come under the charge of the State, and as the bill 
is eminently just in its provisions, I hope the Senate will consider it 


and pass it. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. President 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope we shall not debate the merits until we 
get the bill up. 


Mr. OGLESBY. What is the motion? 
7 1 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on taking up the 
bill. . 
Mr. OGLESBY. If at this moment I shall be debarred from con- 
sidering the merits of it, what is to become of what the Senator from 
Vermont and the Senator from Kansas have said about the merits? 
This is a little bill and it has the smell and flavor of twenty years 
ago, of the pro-slavery pe vigor of Kansas territorial times. It 
is late in the session and a little late in the nineteenth century to con- 
sider this bill, but “ better late than never.” It has passed the House, 
and if it should pass the Senate now, as it can in two minutesandahalf, 
Kansas will be relieved from a burden charged against her upon the 
ordnance books of the War Department, from which I think she ought 
to be relieved. The committee have reported favorably upon it. The 
honorable Senator from Vermont is very vigilant in watching the 
Treasury and the public interests, so vigilant- sometimes that I 


1876. 


have wished he was out of the way when Iwas trying to get a bill 
through, and when ey else is trying to get one through I am 
always sorry he isnot here. That honorable Senator, ever watchful 
of the public interests, stands now just a little bitin the way. This 
is acharge against Kansas for Government arms issned to the Terri- 
tory over twenty years ago. The people of Kansas had nothing to do 
with if. They were issued to the officers of the Army in the Territory. 
They were scattered all about and lost, as they almost always are, and 
Kansas with its depleted 3 treasury stands charged with 
this $11,000. It wants to be released from it and have its accounts 
settled with the Ordnance Bureau. The bill is not to pay any money 
out to anybody, not to pay any money in to anybody, but it is to re- 
lieve that suffering and virtuous State from this onerous burden of 
$11,000. It is away back and gone by; the arms have been lost, or 
stolen, or rusted, or destroyed. 

Mr. HARVEY. Or carried away into Missouri. 

Mr. OGLESBY. To make Kansas now pay that $11,000, or have it 
stand eel iy on the books of the Ordnance Department, is not quite 
the right thing. The bill has passed the House and it is suffering to 
pass this body, and as soon as it shall pass here the account will be 
settled, Kansas will be liberated from border-ruffianism, and stand 

nerated and renewed in her brand-new blue-jean clothing, the 
daughter of freedom and the child of promise. y it cannot pass I 
cannot tell. The sum is $11,000. Of what small significance to us 
and how oppressive it is to the fair daughter of freedom I hope the 
Senate will take it and pass it, and that the honorable Senator 
from Vermont will yield to our solicitude upon this question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I suppose the Chair has enforced the rule, as it 
is his duty to do, in respect of debating the merits on a motion to take 
up. I suppose the Chair has held that the oration of my friend from 
Ilinois was within the rule in favor of taking up this bill, although 
all that he has said has been in advocacy of its merits in spite of the 
fule; but as in the last moments of a session all rules are to be 
broken down, all proprieties disregarded, and all safi thrown 
aside, it is 3 appropriate that he should have made the oration 
he did on the motion to take up a bill. 

I wish, Mr. President, to express my thanks to the Senator from 
Kansas for the great honor hg has done me in imputing to me a dis- 
position to stand in the way of legislation which he considers to be 
appropriate. I have endeavored, as I think everybody ought to en- 
deavor, to stand in the way of legislation until it shall be under- 
stood, and to resist it if I believe it to be wrong. I believe my right 
in that respect is equal exactly to that of the Senator from Kansas; 
and that it is my righs and privilege, if I act conscientiously, to op- 
pose anything that he proposes in just the same degree and for reasons 
that may be equally satisfactory to me as those which lead him to 
demand that a measure shall be taken up now or passed at any time. 
If the Senator from Kansas imagines that he has any superior priv- 
ilege in respect of proposing what others may not wish to propose, 
then I should be glad to have him state it. I am not in the least de- 
gree ashamed of the small part I have taken to protect the Treasury 
and the people of the United States against shams and swindles; 
not the least. I do not mean by this to impute to the Senator from 
Kansas that he has ever been connected with a sham or a swindle; 
I am sure he consciously never would be; but it is a little ungra- 
cious, I will suggest to him, and a little out of place, to make the re- 
mark that he did touching the small share that I have had in the 
legislation of this bady 

. HARVEY. Will the Senator repeat his recollection of what 
that remark was? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The RECORD will show (as I am sure my friend 
from Kansas does not doctor his remarks any more than I do mine 
exactly what he said. I think I remember it correctly; but I woul 
e de Senator dai vi n 

8 ` e Senator desi ill re; my recollec- 
tion of what I said. 7 1 8 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not desire anything, but I am quite willing 
that the Senator shall say what he likes. 

Mr. HARVEY. I said this: That it seemed a strange argument to 
use that because justice had been long delayed it should be still fur- 
ther delayed, and that this seemed to be somewhat in accordance 
with the usual course of the Senator from Vermont concerning mat- 
ters of this kind. I meant by that that the fact that a matter had 
not been settled promptly at the time was with him a reason why 
further delay should be urged. I think he will admit that many 
times he has used the same line of argument against measures in 
themselves just, as this measure is. 

Mr. EDM S. No, Mr. President, I shall not admit anything of 
the kind, because in my opinion it is not true. I do believe, as I 
think a many right-minded people believe, that a stale claim is 
a icious claim, and that in order to carry it it should be sup- 

by clear and irrefragable testimony and proofs. That I be- 
ieve, and I think I state a principle of universal law and of univer- 
sal justice. 

r. HARVEY. Ifthe Senator will permit me, I will call his atten- 
tion to the fact that this is a claim by the Government inst the 
State of Kansas. According to that the onus of proof would be upon 
the Government to show that the State of Kansas ever received these 

8. It could be shown, as a matter of history and proof, beyond 

oubt, that the arms were issued not to the State of 2 not to 
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the people of Kansas, but to persons who where there as an organiza- 
tion from States outside of Kansas. 

Mr. OGLESBY. It was during Buchanan’s administration. 

Mr. HARVEY. It was during Buchanan’s administration, and the 
arms were issued to the territorial militia for the pur of enfore- 
ing what were known as the “ bogus laws” of 1855. en that mil- 
itia retired from the State the arms went with it; yet they stand on 
the books of the Ordnance Department here charged to the State of 
Kansas. If there is any claim about the matter it is an unjust, an 
old, and stale claim on the part of the General Government against 
the State of Kansas, which should be removed at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now if the logie of my friend—if he will allow 
me so to call him—is not any better than his bill, or if his bill is not 
any better than his logio, I am sorry for the bill. He says that this 
falls within the very description of a stale claim on the of the 
United States. The case, if it may be stated, is this: Every State 
and Territory to which under the general laws of the United States 
arms are distributed is charged with them. In a period of years they 
can only get according to population, or whatever the rule may be, 
arms proportioned to their just demands in a the other States 
and Territories. It happens that the State of sas appears to have 
got more arms than down to this time she is entitled to receive. 

Mr. HARVEY. I hope the Senator will make the distinction be- 
tween the Territory and the State, and consider the circumstances 
under which the issue was made, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I am not on the question of the circumstances; 
I am on the distinguished Senator's logic and his statement of the 
law about stale claims and the justice of them. Therefore, I repeat, 
the State of Kansas appears, as is admitted to be a fact, to have re- 
ceived by herself and by her territorial government before she was 
formed into a State more arms than down to this time she would on 
the whole be entitled to. Now she wishes to have that charge wi 
out in order that she can get afresh credit; and I say after she 
acquiesced for fifteen years after she became a State in the justness 
of this charge and has failed to get her arms arene by a special ap- 

ropriation that has passed hitherto for a limited number, it is not 
just and is not logical to say that the staleness of this demand is on 
the ners of the United States, but itis exactly the reverse. I should 
be glad to have some Senator inform me if this matter has actually 
lain dormant without any claim of the State of Kansas to correct it 
for this period of fifteen years. The Senator can probably inform me 
whether this has ever been before brought to the attention of Con- 


Mr. HARVEY. The State of Kansas has claimed exemption from 
this charge, and the answer has been by the Ordnance Department 
that it would require legislation to relieve the State, the circum- 
stances being such as they are. Of course the records show nothing 
concerning the peculiarities of the history of the times when the 
issue was made, but they show through whom the issues were made, 
and the Department has no authority without legislation to remove 
that charge. While admitting that the arms were unjustly charged 
to the State under the circumstances, yet in order to make the records 
proper and relieve the officers making the issues, having made 
charge on the books, such legislation should be had as will recognize 
the existence of the facts under which the issue was made. This 
bill recites at some length, if the Senator will permit it to be 
taken up and read, the circumstances. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Read it in your speech. 

f I will take occasion to read it as a part of my 
speech. 

k MO EDMUNDA Which of us has the floor just now, Mr. Presi- 
ent 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. HARVEY. Does the Senator object to the reading of the bill? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I object to its being read as part of my speech. 

Mr. HARVEY. The Senator, then, will not yield the floor to me 
for the purpose of reading it? 5 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, I will not. I sw that will add another 
to the long list of my iniquities; but Ido not prefer to make my 
speech on the bill until it is taken up. The Senator has failed to 
answer the question which I put, not to him, but to eve hody, 
whether this claim of the State of Kansas to get $10,000 or $11, 
more in the amount of because that is the substance of it, than 
as the law now stands she is entitled to, has been hitherto brought to 
the attention of Congress and relief asked from Congress during fif- 
teen years that she has been a State. 

Mr. HARVEY. Will the Senator permit me? He says this is a 
claim of the State of Kansas for $10,000 or $11,000. Itis not anything 
of the kind ; it is simply a request on the part of the State to be re- 
lieved from a claim by the General Government which has no foun- 
dation in fact and in justice, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Now the Senator — does not answer the ques- 
tion whether the State of Kansas or any in her behalf ever brought 
this matter before to the attention of Congress, and, if so, what 


action was taken by Congress abont it. L assume in the absence of 
any answer to the question that the State of Kansas never has, through 
her representatives or otherwise, asked the intervention of Congress 
upon this subject for the period of fifteen years. Therefore it is mani- 
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fest to me that this is a claim which there is no special demand, in 
point of justice or anything else, that it should be hustled thrqugh at 
this particular moment of time, when nobody wishes to give atten- 


tion to any public business ray os of the most pressing exigency. 
The Senator from 3 thi n „ 1 
sas to get anythin m the Treasury, but only to ischarged from 
a liability to the Let us see if that be exactly correct. If 
it were exactly correct it would amount to the same thing, but is it 
correct? If you erase from the books of the Ordnance Department 
these items that she asks to have erased from those books, she becomes 
at once entitled, if I correctly understand the law, to an equivalent 
amount of arms. If these old arms, as the Senator from Illinois 
states, amount in point of money to $11,000 or $12,000, whatever the 
sum may be, that is not material to the principle, then of course it 
amounts to saying that there shall be forthwith issued to the State 


of because she then becomes entitled to them, as not me 
received her share, this amount of the public property of the Uni 
States; so that it is in substance and effect furnishing to the State of 


aes property of an amount equal to the sum of money we have 
nam 


But that is on the merits, and I should not have referred to it at 
all but for the circumstance that gentlemen wishing to take this bill 
up have thought it fit to discuss the merits, As I said before, I have 
not opposed taking the bill up on the d that it had no merits. 
I do not know that it has not merits. J only say that a claim of this 
character or any other similar character ought not to be taken up 
at the very end of a session and pressed through when Senators are 
too weary to give attention to such subjects, unless there is some 
grave and pressing emergency for it. That is my proposition. I am 
sorry to have offended the Senator from Kansas in saying what I have, 
Iam 1 to have him xi what he has said, in the spirit in which 
he seemed to say it, that I have endeavored at any time bg egg to 
obstruct public business. Ihave endeavored, according to the light 
I had, to do what I thought to be my duty. I have done what I 


think my duty now, and the Senate will do what it thinks to be its | ordnan 


duty. 
Mr. HARVEY. If I can get a vote on taking up the bill I shall 


have nothing further to say. I very much desire a vote on takin 
up 7 em should like to say something further, but I forego i 
at this t 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas to proceed to the consideration of this bill. 

The question being put, there were on division—ayes 14 noes 7; no 
quorum voting. 

Mr. HARVEY. I ask for the yeas and nays. I think there is a 
quorum present, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. OGLESBY. Ido not wish to make any remark on the merits of 
the bill, and if I have done so, of course I have been out of order in 
doing so. The objection is made, and comes with groes force, thatit 
is a late hour in the session, but there never has a session yet 
that did not have its latest hour and its last hour. 

This bill, like aes many others as I think of merit, has been 
put back and held back on the Calendar in various ways; and now 
at the last moment it is asked to be considered, The opportunity 

-was not at hand to consider it before. That is all the answer that 
can be made to the charge of delay in calling it up. It is late, but 
still it might as well be considered now as any other bill; andif it be 
taken up, and I shall be satisfied that it has not merit in it, or if the 
Senate shall be satisfied, as it can be in ten minutes, that it has not 
merit in it, it will be disposed of, and that will be the end of it. I 
I do not see why the Senate should fail to take it up. I do not see 
why there should be any reluctance about it. If the bill cannot be 
shown to have merit in it in five minutes’ explanation by the Senator 
from Kansas, let it go; but if it shall be shown when it is taken up 
to have merit in it, why not as well dispose of this bill as of any 
other? Why prefer any other bill to this, or why defer this to any 
other? It ha to be in hand. The Senator from Kansas has 
called it up. He does not very often intrude himself upon this body. 
He is not very forward to inject his business or the business of his 
State upon the deliberations of this ; and because he is a little 
late, as I am almost all the time with bills that ought to be con- 
sidered from the Committee on Public Lands of the utmost justice 
and of the utmost importance, it ought not to be said now—— 

Mr. HARVEY. Permit me a word of explanation here. I should 
have called up this bill long since, but hoped that the Senator from 
Illinois, the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, [Mr. 
LOGAN, I would be able to do so. 

Mr. OGLESBY. The Senator has stated that once before. Ishould 
be very glad if the Senate would take the bill up on account of the 
State of Kansas and the Senator, who is quite sincere about the bill. 
He is quite convinced that it is a just and meritorious bill, and so 
much so that ho has satisfied me that it is, and in five minutes we 
could dispose of the whole subject or defeat it, one way or the other. 

Mr. HOWE. It is late in the session, but it is not the end of the 
session. We are tired, but still we have got to work, and nobody asks 
us to consider 84 5 else. Why not, then, this bill? I do not 
know whether this bill is good for anything or not, and I cannot tell 
until the Senate allow it to be taken up. Therefore I will vote to 
take up the bill. 


Mr. MORTON. I hope the Senate will take up the bill and accom- 
modate the Senator from Kansas, Certainly he does not intrude on 
the Senate very often, and he seems to haye this matter very much 
at heart. I can see no objection to spending the short time we have 
here on that bill as well as any other little bill, and if we do not take 
it up, we shall take up some other little bill of no more importance. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of this bill, upon which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 31, nays 


6; as follows: 

taney, Cavin Con Gordon, Harvey, H Ingalls, Jones of 
5 „ Howe. ones 

Florida, Kelly, Key, . McMillan, Mitchell, N Oglesby, 

Patterson, Rando} 8 and Winden. 


S Wi 
NAYS Messrs. thony, Davis, 8 y mysen, and Ker- 
Messrs. Al Barnum, Ba; f , Burnside, Cam - 
. Dene Be Neeser: Goldtone: Nan. 
e e a Baie e eee ee, ebe 
01 * 1 

Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, Withers and Vg i 
So the motion was agreed to; and the bill (H. R. No. 2813) relieving 
the State of Kansas from charges on account of ordnance stores fur- 
nished to Kansas Territory, was considered as in Committee of the 


ting, Cragin, Ferry, 


Whole. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. If there is any report from the Committee on 
Military Affairs about this bill, I should like to hear it read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
ttes on Mili: Affairs, ha had 
3 diy ühlt che tol ving under consideration House bill 


2813, respectfull: $ 
During the troubles in „ the Territory of Kansas, tho his- 
tory of which is well known, the 
the , for the purpose of maintaining the laws, certain ordnance stores. 


tho understanding 
that the arms at least would be returned to the United States upon the restoration 
of law and order in that Territory, and enco no charge was mado whatever against 


the Territory for the same. 
Upon the admission of the Terri reg = Union there was made a ch 
the furnished the governor of t 


e 
oe State of the value of all 
‘erritory, and to this time tho charge stands against the State's 


ota, 
The upon which the ime e is that the State being the successor 
of the Territory it ought to be so upon the assumption tho State must 


bi against it for arms which it 

never received. This is the only purpose of the ‘ 

Kansas has an extensive border continually threatened by invasion from the In- 

dians, and fails to secure her proper quota of arms from the fact that this old ac- 
count stands tit. . j 

FFC 


the United States to them. The papers 
stores furnished the Territory save and except the one hundred and seventy stand 


of arms which the State obtained. It may not be unreasonable, however, to say 


that in view of the disturbed condition of affairs in the A 80 long a pe- 
riod, many if not all of the arms have been carried beyond the limits of the State. 

The bill seems equitable and the relief asked for 272 The War ent 
does not feel authorized to give the State the credit to which she is enti with. 
out congressional action. Your committee recommend that the bill do pass. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that a House report or a Senate report ? 
Bon PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report of the committee of the 

ouse. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is there any report from the Senate committee ? 

The PRESIDENT 1 tempore. None. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. there any documents ‘from the Secretary of 
War or the 5 of War on the subject ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There seem to be none, 

Mr. HOWE. I wish to ascertain, if the Senator from Illinois will 
inform me, whether there was any authority of law for the delivery 
of these arms to the governor of the Territory. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Iam not able to answer satisfactorily about that; 
but I have no doubt, reasoning by analogy, not by any recollection of 
the law, that there probably was. The arms were issued by the Govern- 
ment to the Governor of the Territory, whether on his request or not 
I do not know; but I suppose there was a law for the issue of arms 
to a territorial governor. The militia act provides for their going to 
the States, but does not include the Territories. I was thinking 
about that myself, whether they were legally chargeable against the 
territorial government. But there is a very grave doubt whether 
they are legally chargeable against the State 7 

Mr. HOWE. There may be great doubt on that point; but I should 
think before we could determine whether this is a valid claim against 
the State of Kansas or not it would certainly be 1 8 to ascertain 
whether the Government had any authority to deliver these arms to 
the governor of the Territory of Unless there was such au- 
thority and the law was pursued in making the requisition for these 
arms and delivering them, the governor could no more make the Ter- 
ritory of Kansas liable for the payment of these arms than he could 
make it liable by goin to a bank and borrowing $1,000,000, to say 
nothing about whether that liability could be devolved upon the State. 
That, probably, is determined by the constitution of the State. 
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Mr. OGLESBY. The Senator from Wisconsin will please remem- 
ber in putting this eee to me that this bill does not come 


from the Committee on Public Lands. We have not given it any in- 
vestigation there. It comes from the Committee on Military Affairs. 
So I have not specially had my attention called to it, but have chiefly 
derived my information from the Senator from Kansas. That is the 
reason I am not better posted in regard to the law, and a pretty good 
excuse for me to get out, too. 

Mr. HOWE. I understand from the Senator that the bill comes 
from the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Yes, sir; unanimously reported. 

Mr. HOWE. I was under the impression before that it came from 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I stated when I op taking up this bill that 
I did it, not because I had any knowledge of its merit or its demerit, 
but because it was a species of claim that we ought not to take up in 
the present stage of the session, involving as it does quite a little 
sum. The 3 now is, the bill being, up, whether it ought to 
pass. All that we have on the subject of the bill is what is stated in 
the preamble, of which we know nothing officially, and the report of 
a committee of another body which has in a strict sense no business 
here at all. Thatreport is somewhat destitute of facts, as everybody 
who listened to its reading must have observed. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has inquired whether there was any authority in the Pres- 
ident to issue these arms to the Territory at all; and if not, then of 
course it would follow that there was no rightful authority to sarge 
them to the 1 5 orga so far as it got them, and it is said it only 
got very few of them. But the act of 1808 and the act of 1855 pro- 
vide for the issuing of arms to the Territories as well as to the States, 
the only difference being that in the States they are issued according 
to the number of thelr Pacatens and Representatives in Con ; in 
the Territories they are issued in such quantities as the President may 
prescribe. So that these arms went lawfully and in the regular way 
to the official authorities of that Territory. That reduces the case to 
the question whether the State, heng ha successor of the Teny, is 
justly asi ETE with the nsibilities and debts toward the Gov- 
ernment—by “ debts” I mean debts of this character, which relate to 
the preservation of the peace and its armament there—that rested 
upon the Territory. I have never heard it denied. I certainly shall 
not take your time, because I suppose it to be perfectly useless to o 
pose the passage of this bill or any other. I sappose nobody ever de- 
nied that obligations of this character which legally rested apon the 
Territory, when it was transformed into a State wonld legally and 
justly rest upon the State. The political community is precisely the 
same; its form and mode of operation are changed, that is all. Ihave 
never heard that proposition questioned, and I suppose it will not be 
questioned now. 

eet all I have to say, sir. It is entirely useless to say oven that 
much, I su 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I will detain the Senate but a moment. Some 
time toward the close of the war there was a law passed relieving 
the States from large charges made by the Government against them 
for arms issued during the war, and the accounts of the States were 
settled under this liberal law which was passed. It seems to me that 
some act analogous to that law might be passed with reference to this 
very case, because the unsettled condition of the Territory before the 
organization of the State government in Kansas was such as to pre- 
vent proper responsibility being kept by any person. 

Mr. HARVE . If the Senator will permit me a word, the law he 
refers to only provided for arms issued during the war. 

Mr. BURN E. Certainly; and I was saying that it seemed but 
just that an act analogous to this law should be passed in this case 
relieving the State of Kansas; because it is clear to me that there 
were a great many arms issued during the existence of the territorial 
government for which the State of ought not to be account- 
able, We all remember the unsettled state of affairs on that frontier 
just after the territorial government was organized, and it seems to 
me very unjust now to hold the State of Kansas to a strict responsi- 
3 and allow that State to be charged with arms which were evi- 
dently wasted on the frontier, and at the same time relieve all the 
States for arms lost in very much the same way during the late war. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
and read the third time. 

On the passage of the bill a division was called for; which being 
taken, resulted—ayes 32, noes 7. 

So the bill was passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. No. 840) 
for the relief Norman H. Ryan. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a concur- 
rent resolution ting the usual per diem allowance to clerks of 
committees not having a yearly salary for the period of thirty-one 
days from the 1st day of August, 1876. 

The messgge further anncanced that the House had concurred in 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. R. No. 148) 
in reference to the wreck of the United States monitor Tecumseh. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. à, 


The message also announced that the Speaker pro tempore of the 


House had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. No. 1516) to regulate the issue of artificial limbs to 
disabled soldie en, and others; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1931) granting a pension to John J. Partillo, of 
Gratiot County, Michigan ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2231) granting a pension to Emily E. Weiss; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2810 granting a pension to Edward F. Eddy; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2844) granting a pension to Levi D. Hayward; 
8 A bill (H. R. No. 2846) granting a pension to Lovina Adeline Bow- 

er; 
A bill (H. R. No. 2848) granting a pension to F. M. Bruner; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3184) granting a pension to Emerick W. Hansell ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3178) 8 pension to Thomas Galloway, 
late captain of Company C, First Maryland Cavalry Volunteers; 

A bill (H. R. No. 3962) to provide means to defray the expenses of 
the District of Columbia until December 1, 1876; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1236) granting a pension to Harris B. Lovell, late 
a private in Company C, One hun and twenty-second is 

antry Volunteers ; 

A bill (S. No. 783) for the relief of Robert N. Eddy; and 

A bill (S. No. 1014) regulating the disbursement of certain moneys 
therein named. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. U. S. 
GRANT, his Secretary, announced that the President had this day ap- 
proved and signed the following acts and joint resolution : 

An act (S. No. 8 the Secretary of the Treasury to use 
the surplus of certain moneys heretofore appropriated for a site for 
public buildings at Harrisburgh, Pe lvania ; 

An act (S. No. 1042) to provide for the publication of the report of 
the impeachment trial of William W. Be ; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. No. 24) providing for the postponement of 
the publication of the Army Regulations. 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. No. 1040) to allow the late collector of internal 
revenue for the fourth district of Georgia his salary hitherto with- 
held, reported it with amendments, 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MORRILL asked, and by unanimous consent obtained, leave 
to introduce a bill (S. No. 1046) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to receive the educational material now on exhibition in the 


centennial exposition; which was read twice by its title, referred to 


the Committee on Education and Labor, and ordered to be printed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message fromthe House of Representatives, 78 8 G. M. Ap. 
its Clerk, announced: that the House had pasei e bill (8. No. 6995 
to confirm the sale of the marine hospital building and grounds at 
Natchez, in the State of Eryn 

Tho message also announced that the House had passed a bill (8. 
No. 9 encourage and promote telegraphio communication be- 
tween America and Asia, with amendments; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill (H. 
R. No. 4108) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing the re- 
pavement of Pennsylvania avenue ;” in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker pro tempore of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. No. 351) to create an additional land-office at Colfax, 
Whitman County, Washington Territory; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 4107) to provide for the payment of a full month’s 
wages to certain of the employés recently permanently di 
from the service of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


REPAVING PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Mr. SARGENT. I ask that House bills be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESID pro tempore laid before the Senate the bill (H. R. 
No. 4108) to amend an act entitled “An act outhorizing the repave- 
ment of Pennsylvania avenue ;” and it was read at len It pro- 
poses to amend the proviso of section 5 of the act authorizing the 
repavement of Pennsylvania avenue, approved July 19, 1876, as to 
the time of completing the work, so as to read: 

Provided, That the said pavement shall befully completed and ready for use Jan- 
uary 15, 1877. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask for tho present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. The only objection I have to that is it places the 
time too far off. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That being a House bill which has just come 
over, I reserve all points of order upon it. 

Mr. MORRILL. I had su that it might be possible that 
they would require a fortnight’s further time, and I preferred, there- 
fore, that a bill should pass without any fixed time in preference to 
one fixing even so early a time as the Ist of January. However, I do 
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not regard it as of any great importance, and I shall not object to the 
bill passing. 

Mr. SEN CER. I hope the bill will pass. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the $m ? The Chair hears no objection. 

By unanimous consent, the bill was read three times, and passed. 

TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH ASIA. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. No, 892) to encourage 
and promote telegraphic communication between America and Asia, 
which was returned from the House of Representatives with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was to insert as section 3 the following: 

Sec. 3. That nothing in this act shall be construed to limit the United States in 
granting to other persons or companies similar provisions herein contained. 

The next amendment was to change section 3 to section 4. 

Mr. SARGENT. I move to concur in the amendments. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

OTOE AND MISSOURIA RESERVATION—VETO MESSAGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was read: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

For the reasons stated in the accompanying communication submitted to me by 
8 ee . = apt irs without 
approval Senate 0. eni 8 provi cofa 
8 the confederated Otoe and Missouria and poy ey gine 

of the Missouri tribes of Indians in the States of Kansas and Nebraska.” 

U. S. GRANT. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 15, 1876. 
To the Senate of the United States: 


m further investigation I am convinced that my message of this date with- 
hold ay e from Senate bill No. 779, entitled “An act to provide for the 
sale o ortion of the reservation of the confederated Otoe and Missouria and the 
Sacs and Foxesof the Missouria tribes of Indians, in the States of Kansas and Ne- 
braska,” was premature; and I request, therefore, that the bill may be returned, in 
order that I may affix my signature to it. 

U. S. GRANT. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 15, 1876. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should be glad to have somebody who is older 
and wiser than I am tell us whether under the Constitution, the 
President having returned a bill to this body with his veto and the 
Constitution saying we shall then 3 to vote upon it, we can on 
the request of the ident or anybody else transmit it to again? 
The Constitution seems to be perfectly explicit upon that subject, but 
it may be that there is some way of getting around it that I do not see. 

‘Mr. SPENCER. I move to take up the resolution I offered yester- 
day to appoint a committee. 

The P ESIDENT pro ures pri The message is before the Senate. 
The President has requested leave to withdraw his message vetoing 
a certain bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that that message be referred to the Com- 
mittee on 55558 and Elections. : 

Mr. PADDOCK. 1 hope that motion will not prevail. It certainly 
is an unkind motion for my friend to make. This is a matter of very 
great interest in a local sense to my State, and I hope he will not in- 
sist on his motion. If there is any parliamen objection to the 
withdrawal of the bill as W by the President, I hope my 
friend will make it in order that we may pass the bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is not a parliamentary objection, if there be 
any objection at all. It is one which the Constitution in perfectly 
plain terms makes for itself. Our duty with a bill that is returned 
to us is fixed by the Constitution, if it is fixed at all. The Constitu- 
tion says we shall proceed to do a certain thing with that bill. That 
is the inquiry that I put to the Senate; and in order that that may 
be considered, as it is the first instance I remember of this kind, I 
thought it po rto refer itto an appropriate committee for consider- 
ation. If the Senate does not choose to do that, of course it can act 
either by agreeing to this request of the President or declining to 
agree to it. 

Mr. SARGENT. I do not think there is the slightest doubt that the 
Senator from Vermont is entirely correct. It is a new question, and 
yet it is one of that class that almost on its presentation carries its 
answer. The President has no more right to recall a bill after having 
vetoed it than he has, as is well suggested in this neighborhood, to tear 
a leaf out of the statute-book and thereby assume thus to repeal the 
statute that he tears from the book. I think the subject ought to 
go to the Committee on Privileges and Elections or the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and let us settle this matter, for fear that it may be a 

recedent for what would be an improper practice. Of course the 
President has no intention of entering upon any improper practice 
or proceeding, but I think it would be well for us to be careful that 
we do not innocently fall into a bad precedent. 

Mr, PADDOCK. The President tevin recorded his judgment, 
after more mature reflection, that this bill should become a law, I 
move that the bill do beeome a law, the President’s veto to the con- 


trary notwithstanding. 
The PRESIDENT The Senator from Vermont has 
moved to refer the bill with messages to the Committee on Privi- 


leges and Elections. 


Mr. BOUTWELL. It does not seem to mt that there is any neces- 
sity for a reference of this bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I only moved, if I correctly stated myself, to 
refer the last message. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Very well; Isee no occasion for a reference 
for the purpose of getting the judgment of a committee upon the 
question raised by the two messages of the President. When the sec- 
ond message is properly construed it can mean only this: That the 
President was in error when he wrote and signed the first message. 
It is a matter of information; that is all. It has no legal value èx- 
cept that. I think that is the effect that the second message has, no 
legal or constitutional value whatever. Therefore the veto 
remains precisely as it existed when it was laid upon the table of the 
Senate, in its full force and effect. Nevertheless, the second message 
is information to us that the President after more full consideration 
entertains the same opinion that was entertained by the House and 
the Senate when the bill was passed, and I think all we have to do 
is to pass upon the bill and see whether it can be by a two- 
thirds vote. The second m has no i value whatsoever. It 
is merely information to us that the President has come to the con- 
clusion that his first opinion was an erroneous opinion. There is no 
legal men that need trouble any committee. 

. FRELINGHUYSEN. It seems to me that there is no question. 
I certainly concur with the opinions which have been expressed here. 
The President has no more power to take back his veto and so make 
that bill a law or remove that obstruction to its being a law, than 
one House of Con has. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I certainly do not think the President can take 
the veto back. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. So then it isamere expression of opinion 
on his part, which may influence us in our vote whether we shall sus- 
tain his veto or not. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope the Chair will state that my motion is to 
refer merely the message. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Vermont to move that the m be referred to the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, which will leave the bill before the Sen- 
ate on its a 

Mr. IN I feel a very strong interest in the passage of this 
bill and shall be glad if any course is adopted by which it can be- 
come a law; but so far as the action of the President is concerned in 
his attempt to recall his veto message, I am persuaded it is entirely 
nugatory and without effect; that he can no more, when he has once 

rformed that act and notice of it has been communicated to the 

nate, recall it than he could recall his acts of the session before this 
or in any preceding year, or, as is suggested by the Senator from 
California, [Mr. SARGENT,] than he conld recall a bill after it had 
been signed by him and approved and that fact had been communi- 
cated to the Senate. Having discharged his duty he is functus officio, 
and has no more right to that bill from the Senate than he has to 
perform any other act not confided to him by the Constitution. I 
therefore with the Senator from Massachusetts in believing 
that the sole oe of the Senate is under the Constitution to say 
whether they will now pass the bill, the objections of the President 
tothe contrary notwithstanding; and inasmuch as the President has 
himself indicated to us that no objections exist to the passage of the 
bill I trust that action may be taken and that the bill will receive a 
constitutional majority. 

Mr. CONKLING. I with the Senator from Kansas except in 
one remark he makes. He says the President became functus officio. 
If he means functus officio for one particular purpose, namely, to with- 
draw the bill itself in any form, or the message which attended the 
bill itself, I agree with him. But the distinction between that mean- 
ing and a broader one is very important, it seems to me. The Presi- 
dent by the Constitution has a right at all times to communicate with 
one House, or the other, or both Houses of Congress. That right is just 
as continuing as the nghi of petition which resides by the Constitu- 
tion in every citizen. Now the President sends a message which in- 
forms the Senate that he finds himself unable to approve with his 
signature a bill, and therefore he returns it without his approval. 
Manifestly, stopping there, it is the duty of the House receiving that 
message to to consider whether the bill shall become a law, 
the objections of the President to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Now, how is the question affected by the subsequent message which 
has been sent here? Proceeding under a power which is not dead, 
which has not been expended, in respect of which he is not functus 
officio, but always alive and always summoned to his feet to exercise 
it whenever he thinks he has any information which ought to be 
communicated to one House or the other or. both, proceeding under 
that continuing power and duty he sends what is called a message. 
It is a communication addressed to the Senate to apprise the Senate 
of the fact that, being better advised touching the qualities of the 
bill which he vetoed, he has changed his mind and that had he known 
at the moment when he was called upon to act what he has come to 
know now, that veto would not have been interposed, but the bill 
would have been approved. The President exists and subsists at all 
times to give the Senate such information as that, and he has given 
it. The two Houses have acted upon the bill. They have approved 
it. Ifthe veto stood it would require two-thirds to say that notwith- 
standing the refusal of the President to sign it that act should be- 
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come a law. The veto does stand, unquestionably, it seems to me, as 
Senators on both sides have said, in all its technical, formal, and in 
that sense all its legal effect. It is an act which is the exertion of a 
power expended when it is exerted ; and therefore that message can- 
not be withdrawn; but the substance of it, the persuasive force and 
effect of it, can be removed and is removed by a disclaimer on the 
part of the author by an avowal on his part that upon more full and 
particular information he is satisfied that the veto message ought 
not to have been sent and that were it in his power now he would 
take it back, so that the bill might stand with his signature. That 
is an invitation to the Senate, it is a notice given to the Senate that 
they must not rely upon the reasons assigned in the veto message and 
that they must not so far as they have a right to rely upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States touching legislation, depend on him for the 
overthrow of the bill or the refusal to adopt it. How far the Senate 
has a right to rely on the President is prescribed in the Constitution. 
Arithmetically considered, one-sixth part of the power of legislation 
resides in the President, and is made effective by his veto. Now he 
says “I want to give notice that in this case I was misled, I was 
misinformed in regard to this bill, and therefore, although I cannot 
displace the veto message, and although I cannot technically cancel 
or annul it, I can but apprise the Senate that the reasons on which I 
sup that m could rest are unfounded, and therefore as to 
me it falls to the ground. The argument is in favor of the bill for 
reasons which I have now discovered, and not against the bill for 
reasons which I supposed to exist, but which on fuller information I 
find are absent.” 

SE aeons bp mie Ses Tre Sees to proceed to act upon the bill, the 
more recent communication having no effect exeept as it impresses 
the minds of Senators who are to vote with the fact that there is ng 
such objection found by one part of the legislative power as the 
previous message apprised us had been found. 

I can see no p in referring this m e to any committee to 
ascertain the question, if it be a question, and I conceive there is no 
question of substance here and no question of value. If we referred 
the m to a committee, it would imply that we were not suffi- 
ciently adyised to take action on the bill; but it might well be said 
that it would be inconsistent after that for the Senate to proceed in 
the absence of information which they had directed a committee to 
acquire and bring in. 

Jt seems to me then that to preserve the consistency of the bod 
and to observe also proper attention and industry in 1 bot. 
Houses having acted upon this bill and passed it and there being no 
objection assigned to it except that which is displaced and withdrawn, 
the true way is to proceed, as the Constitution says we shall, and 
affirm whether in our judgment, despite this m Which it 
seems was in a sense improvident or inadvertent—the act shall 
become a law, and I think we are as ready to vote on that qnestion 
as we ever can be after the committee has philosophized on what 
seems to me to admit of no doubt whatever, namely, whether when 
the President has sent a veto message he has sent it, and that is the 
end of it, and whether after it has been delivered and read, it can be 
withdrawn I conceive there can be no question of that sort and it 
must be obviously our duty to proceed and act on the bill in form as 
we would in the case of any other bill to which the executive sanc- 
tion had been refused. 

Mr.MORTON. Asthis message is proposed to be referred to acom- 
mittee to which I belong, I may be excused for saying a word. This 
message can only be ed in the light of a recommendation to 
pass the bill over the veto. I think the President has no more right 
to withdraw a veto than he has to withdraw his signature to a bill 


after he has signed it. It seems to me the question is not open to 
argument, and I can see no occasion for referring the toa 
committee and asking the opinion of a committee upon it. As has 


been said, it might leave the inference that there was doubt about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion to 
refer the last message to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass, 
the objections of the President to the contrary notwithstanding? on 
which the yeas and nays must be taken under the Constitution. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 36, nays 
none; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Booth, Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron of Wisconsin, 
Christianey, Clayton, Cockrell, Conkling, Cooper, Cragin, Ferry, 3 
Harvey, Hitchcock, Hone. Ingal 4, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada. K 
nan, Key, McCreery, Me’ , McMillan, Mitchell, Morrill, Morton, 
8 Randolph, Sargent, Spencer, West, and Windom—36. 

ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Bayard, Bogy, Bruce, Cameron of 
Pennsylvania, Conover, Davis, Dawes, Dennis, Dorsey, Eaton, Edmunds, Gold- 
thwaite, Gordon, Hamilton, Hamlin, Johnston, Logan, Maxey, Merrimon, Norwood, 
Ransom, Robertson, Saulsbury, Sharon, Sherman, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, 
Wallace, Whyte, Withers, and Wright—35. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On the passage of the bill notwith- 
standing the objections of the President the yeas are 36 and the nays 
none. Two thirds having voted for the passage of the bill, the same 
is passed. 

r. INGALLS. As this is a novel question, I suggest that it would 
not probably be necessary to transmit to the House the last message 
of the President. 


IV——355 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will lie on the table, if there be 
no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint resolution 
H. R. No. 165) to defray the expenses of the joint committee of the 
nate and House of Representatives to prepare a suitable form o7 
government for the District of Columbia; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 
JUNIUS T. TURNER—VETO MESSAGE. : 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message: 
To the Senate of the United States : 
For the e . eee in the accompanying communications, submitted by 
ar, 


g 
the Secre! of , I have the honor to return 1 my appro 
Senate bill No. 561, entitled “An act for the relief of Major 8 88 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 15, 1876. 
Mr. SPENCER. Let that go over to the next session. 
Mr. MITCHELL. I move that the bill, with the message, be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee, the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. DAVIS. Is it not disrespectful to refer it without its being 
read? I hope no Senator will object to the message being read. 
Mr. SARGENT. The message has been read; the accompanying 
documents have not been. 
Mr. DAVIS. Senators in whom I have confidence differ with me, 


and I withdraw ay objection. 
The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senator from Oregon moves the 
y ein of the bill and the message to the Committee on Military 
irs. 
The motion was agreed to. 
EXPENSES OF JOINT DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem laid before the Senate the joint reso- 
lution (H. R. No. 165) to de: 9 — expenses of the joint committee 
of the Senate and House of Representatives to prepare a suitable 
form of government for the District of Columbia, 

The joint resolution was read at length. It appropriates $3,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, for the purpose of paying the 
expenses of the joint committee, one-half to isb from the 
contingent fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives. 

5 unanimous consent the joint resolution was read three times, 
and p: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will now appoint the 
members of the Senate upon the special committee. The Chair a 
pate the Senator from Alabama, Mr. SPENCER; the Senator from 

innesota, Mr. WINDOM; and the Senator from Maryland, Mr. WHYTE. 


PAY OF COMMITTEE CLERKS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution from the House of Representatives: 

e te Henn T VCC 
S ˙ 0 
ance 
days from the Ist day of August, 1876. ii j ie 

Mr. SARGENT. That is of no value unless made a joint resolu- 
tion. I move to make it a joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California moves 
an amendment to make thisa joint resolution, The Chair hears no 
objection, and it is so modified. N 

y unanimous consent, the joint resolution (S. R. No. 26) author- 
izing an allowance to certain clerks of committees was read three 
times, and passed. 

ALABAMA ELECTION INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. SPENCER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the resolution I offered yesterday for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate the recent election in Alabama, and on that mo- 
tion I desire to submit a few remarks. 

Warned, Mr. President, by the experience of Mississippi and fully 
apprised of an existing conspiracy on the part of the southern democ~- 
racy to overcome the republican majorities in the seceding States, no 
matter at what cost or hazard or by what process or formula, I was 
not unprepared to learn that Alabama had been fraudulently carried 
by the democratic party. But I confess my surprise when the result 

the late election in Alabama was heralded throughout the land 
and so indorsed upon the floor of the Senate as a eable, honest, 
and fair election, the rege not less than forty asad ; this the 
rhe Peale result, so said, of change of political sentiment in that 
tate. 

I was astonished to hear the rents commonly made and credit 
but no less false, that this overw oa, majority was accomplish 
by the addition of the colored vote, which, as alleged, was polled 
largely for the democratic nominees, and against its old associates of 
the republican party, freely and of its own volition; an indorsement 
by the colored people of the propriety of democratic reform and in 
vindication of the administration of the democratic governor. 

Glaring and flagrant as were the frauds in Alabama at thé election 
of 1874, when Georgia on the one side and Mississippi on the other, 
by preconcerted arrangement, colonized the State, stuffing the ballot- 
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boxes with illegal votes for the democratic candidates; when disor- 
der, violence, and conspiracy reigned supreme ; when counties of ad- 
mitted republican strength were made to return heavy democratic 
majorities without respect to the registration or the census of voters 
and inhabitants; when republicans found themselves powerless to 
resist the fearfal combinations surrounding them, unable to check 
the open, avowed, and undisguised tide of revolution inaugurated by 
the secession democracy ; when the condition of the State was simply 
that of anarchy and confusion; yet, nevertheless, the whole sinks 
into utter insignificance when compared with the recent election of 
A 1876. 

e election of 1874 was simply a revolution to pave the way for 
future aggressions upon the honest republican majority of the State 
of Alabama, as well as a e ft attempt to seize the reins of power, 
so that a democratic Legislature might enact laws practically dis- 
franchising the colored voters. It wasa bold and cunning move upon 
the political chess-board; and by combining forces with the demo- 
erats of the neighboring States of Georgia and Mississippi and by 
other frauds, conspiracies, and violences, the scheme succeeded, and 
Alabama passed under control of the secession democracy. 

Forthwith the plan was put into execution, by which the State, 
which since reconstruction bad twice cast her electoral vote for the 
republican candidates, could be transferred to the control of the de- 
mocracy and her electoral vote secured to the nominees of that party. 
By the operation of unnecessary and improper changes and altera- 
tions of the existing laws respecting elections the recent farce of an 
election was consummated, by which the hypothetical majority of 
40,000 is claimed to have been rolled up for the democratic nominees. 

Information comes to me from all parts of the State and from most 
worthy sources that it was openly avowed and declared, no matter 
how large the republican vote might be, the democracy intended to 

the State, and that if the votes showed a republican majority it 
would not be counted. With the machinery of the election in their 
own hands, with full and perfect understanding what desperate pur- 
was sought to be accomplished, it is certainly not surprising the 
8 should have carried Alabama. But when it is attempted 
to foot up a so-called “ honest majority” of 40,000 upon an alleged 
free, fair, and peaceable election, the sublimity of democratic assur- 
ance and arrogance seems to have been reached. Having overshot the 
mark, inquiry into the modus operandi by which this anomalous result 
was accomplished will in the 1 of my constituents and myself 
develop and discover one of the blackest conspiracies against tho 
constitutional right of free, fair, and impartial exercise of suffrage 
and atended with peculiar invasions and eruelties. 

Whatever may be aoe respecting republican government in other 
States, certain it is the republicans of Alabama have always ac- 
quiesced in the will of the majority when fairly and honestly ex- 
pressed 2 wee them. The republican government of Alabama has 
generally been marked for its ability, integrity, and economy. There 
never has existed any class legislation, and no discriminations were 
ever made by the republican Legislatures for or against any citizen, 
nor were the events of secession and rebellion visited in punishment 
against any person. None were disfranchised, and the extent of the 
republican demand was then, and is now, simply that every citizen, 
no matter of what race or color, shall be permitted to vote as he lists, 
without impediment or hinderance, and that such vote may count one, 
no more, no less, 

It therefore is clear the democracy of Alabama have no just cause 
of complaint against the republican administration of the State. 

were no issues between the contending parties that could not 
be peaceably and properly settled at the ballot-box. But nothi 
less than aggrandizing the entire political power of the State coul 
satisfy them; and well knowing that upon fair and honest count 
the republicans were in a majority of not less than 10,000, they have 
utilized the double event of the centennial year and a presidential 
campaign to parade this faree of an election as the forerunner of 
what may be e ted in November next. 

By the operation of their election machinery it is estimated over 
sixty thousand republican voters were deprived of their at 
the recent election, In addition to combining to prevent voters 
reaching the ballot-boxes, these boxes were subjected to the deplet- 
ing process. Republican tickets were destroyed and democratic bal- 
lots interpolated in lieu. To recount the various and multiform 
tricks, cheats, and devices resorted to to accomplish this 40,000 ma- 
jority would prove an almost endless task. 

Each qay brings me advices from every part of the State, with but 
the one common plaint of fraud, violence, and terrorism. Reputable 
citizens write me the harrowing recital of thes} wrongs, but beg me 
not to reveal their names, fearful of arousing the vengeance of the 
guilty parties. Each begs to remain incognito, not because of his irre- 
sponsibility, but for dread of assassination or other violence. ‘There 
appears to exist no appreciable difference between the terrorisms of 
three or four years since (the heyday of the Ku-Klux) and the pres- 
ent hour. Republicans in the State of Alabama do not and cannot 
feel secure in their persons and property. The fact that the massacre 
of innocent and unoffending colored citizens still continues, and yet 
finds apqlogists and extenuators on the floors of 8 goes far 
toward increasing this feeling of uneasiness, and the democratic tri- 
umph in Alabama is very justly looked upon as but another chapter 
in the ritual of the white-liners of the South. 


I feel called upon to make these animadversions because of the 
8 of this 40,000 democratic majority alleged to have ac- 
crued at a fair, unrestricted, and peaceable election. I am author- 
ized to deny that the colored vote was polled for the democratic 
candidates, and at the same time to assert that such portion of this 
vote as was permitted to be cast and counted was true and faithful 
to the republican party in every sense, 

Tam in possession of satisfactory evidence showing that votes cast 
by republicans for the republican ticket were counted for their ad- 
versaries, either through fraudulent canvass or by changing the bal- 
lots after the polls had closed. I am also advised that thousands of 
republican voters were challenged away from the polls, and mobs 
and riots were instituted to prevent many from voting. 

Telegraphic dispatches to the United States . were seized 
and the operator forbidden to send them; and the mass of informa- 
tion and data showing how thorough and complete was the conspir- 
acy to deprive republicans of their franchise grows daily and hourly 
into vast proportions, 

From every locality in the State come letters from responsible citi- 
zens protesting against this election as replete with the t frauds 
and covered with the vilest infamies. Many of these communica- 
tions emanate from republicans, who, in matters of party discipline, 
have heretofore differed with me. But they all attest the fact, with- 
out dissent, that the late election in Alabama has never been sur- 

assed or even equaled in the extent and character of its frauds, vil- 
ainies, and terrorisms. 

It is a matter of grave inprima to the country that such con- 
spiracies should be unearthed and exposed. A remedy should exist 
for grievances and crimes of like character. If the Constitution 
guarantees to every law-abiding citizen equal rights and equal appli- 
cation of the laws, why should not the gnarantee be made effectual ? 
The unoffending colored citizens, whose lives and rights are held so 
cheaply by the democracy of the South, vote as intelligently as any 
other, class; and to their credit be it said, they remain true and 
steadfast to the tenets and dicta of that party through whose efforts 
and wisdom the bondman has been liberated, and the curse, taint, 
and Zeproach of human slavery has been lifted from the land. 

Heedless people are prone to satisfy themselves with the reflection 
that “ all this has passed.” Of what avail is freedom if it be only sup- 
planted by helotry and vassalage? Of what service is the right of 
suffrage if it be hindered, delayed, embroiled, and denied? Why 
ow the ballot carry with its exercise personal danger and oppres- 
sion ` 

There is no true liberty in a land which enacts liberal laws and 
yet fails to protect the citizen in their exercise. Every elector should 
be permitted, not only by law but by predominant public sentiment, 
to securely place his ballot in the box and have it honestly counted. 
The democracy in the Southern States, and notably in Alabama, are 
opposed to the exercise of these rights except by members of their 
own party. The late election is the result of this autochthonic tyrrany. 

Forty thousand democratic majority in a republican State needs 
explanation. How wasit accomplished? Let the country have the 
tacts, and for this purpoge I press the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. DAVIS. The resolution is not up yet. 

Mr. CONKLING. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It may be read for information. 
The question is on proceeding to the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. COOPER. I inquire of the Senator from Alabama if he de- 
sires to press the resolution ? 

Mr. SPENCER. If it can be 
like to have it pass. 

Mr. COOPER. It cannot be without opposition. 

Mr. SPENCER. At this late hour if the other side wish to debate 
it I shall have to let it go to December, and the committee can be ap- 
pointed at that time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator insist on his mo- 
tion or withdraw it? 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator from Tennessee, I suppose, is disposed 
to object to the consideration of it. 

Mr.NORWOOD. That resolution cannot be passed withont debate. 

The PRESIDENT rr tempore. Does the Senator from Alabama 
withdraw his motion 

Mr. SPENCER. I will let it go until December, and give notice 
that I will then call it up and urge its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama with- 
draws his motion. ; 


passed without opposition, I should 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON. 


Mr. ALLISON, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. No. 310) granting a pension to William H. Harrison. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It anthorizes the Secretar 
of the Interior to place on the pension-roll the name of William H. 
Harrison, late a private in Company F, Seventy-fourth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Infantry Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ELIZA JANE BLUMER. 


Mr. INGALLS. The House and Senate have both passed a bill 
granting a pension to Eliza Jane Blumer, which was returned by the 
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President with his objections. apon the ground that the deceased 
husband of the beneficiary of the bill was wrongly described as to the 
company in which he served. In the bill which passed he was de- 
scribed as a private of Company A, whereas in fact he was a member 
of Company B, in the Forty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers. The House have repassed a bill correcting that error, and have 
sent it to the Senate. I move that the bill be now taken up for con- 
sideration by the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. No. 4093) granting a 
peaos to Eliza Jane Blumer. It anthorizes the Secretary of the 

nterior to 5 on the pension-roll the name of Eliza Jane Blumer, 
widow of Henry A. Blumer, a private of Company B, Forty-seventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES ARGYLE SMITH. 

Mr. COOPER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. No. 620) to remove the political disabilities of James 

le Smith, of Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be en for a third reading, read the third time, and passed ; 
two-thirds of the Senators present voting in favor thereof. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE.- 

Am from the House of Representatives, ay G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills: 
A bill (S. No. 736) granting a pension to 1 M. J. Frank; and 

A bill (S. No. 951) removing the political disabilities of Stephen D. 
Lee, of the State of Mississippi, aud others. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 
No. 297) fixing the limit of expenditure for the erection of a public 
building at Little Rock, „ an amendment; in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The also announced that the Speaker pro tempore of the 
House of Representatives, pursuant to a concurrent resolution of 
the two Houses, had appointed as members on the part of the Honse 
of the joint select committee to prepare a form of government for 
the District of Columbia Mr. HIESTER CLYMER of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Erra Hunton of Virginia, and Mr. GEORGE WILLARD of Michigan. 


COMMISSION ON RELATIVE VALUE OF COIN. 


Mr. DAVIS. This morning the chairman of the Committee on 
Pensions, [Mr. INGALLS,] who is not in his seat now, obtained an un- 
derstanding that the Senate should go through with the cases re- 
ported by the Committee on Pensions which are on the Calendar. I 
regret that I do not find him in his seat now, but I move to take up 
the next bill on the Calendar at the point where its consideration was 
suspended. The next bill on the Calendar is the bill (H. R. No. 
18 granting a pension to Mrs. Elizabeth Custer, widow of George 

uster. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from West Virginia will allow 
a measure of general importance to be taken up first. It is merely a 
concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives. I have found 
no opportunity to ask the Senate to take any action upon it since the 
absence of the chairman of the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia ne for that purpose 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes, sir; for that purpose. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move to take up this resélution; and I will state 
that the Committee on Finance amended the proposition and put it 
in a more accptable form and made it into a bill, but it is so late in 
the session, and there is so little difference between the two that it is 
deemed best that we should obtain the action of the Senate upon the 
original proposition as presented by the House. 

move that the Senate proceed to its consideration. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to consider, 


the following concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives : 


Resolved by the House of Representatives, (the Senate ) That a commis- 
sion is heroby authorized and constituted, to consist of three ators, to be ap- 
pointed by the Senate; three mem of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
3 by the Speaker; and experts, not exceeding three in number, to be selected 

y and associated with them. with authority to determine the time and place of 
meeting. and to take evidence; and whose duty it shall be to ing 

First. Into the change which has taken place in the relative value of gold and 
silver; the causes thereof, whether ent or otherwise; the effects thereof 
upon trade, commerce, finance, and productive interests of the country, and upon 
the standard value in this and foreign countrics; 

Second. Into pae on of the restoration of the double standard in this coun- 
uyi ono, 1 ct „ What the legal relation between the two coins, silver and 
gold, shone H 

Third. Into the policy of continuing legal-tender notes concurrently with the 
— bona the effects thereof upon the labor, industries, and wealth 
0 o country; and, 

3 Into the best means for providing for facilitating the resumption of spe- 
e payments. 

And said commission is authorized to em eae stenographer, and shall report on 
or before the 15th day of January, 1877, wi evidence taken by them, and such 
recommendations for legislation as they may deem proper. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada. When this resolution came from the 
House and was referred to the Committee on Finance the committee 


made some small amendments, one particularly where they struck 
out the word “experts” and inserted the word “ assistants,” because 
they were unable to see who could be an expert in this country with 
regard to the cause of the variance in the relation between gold and 
silver. They could not understand who could be an expert in the 
effect that a fallin silver or a rise in gold would have on the com- 
merce of the world, nor could they understand how the duty could 
be imposed upon that committee of deciding who could be an expert 
as to the effect of having a legal-tender circulation in this country 
concurrently with gold and silver. There is scarcely a proposition 
submitted to the committee for its examination upon which they 
would be able to find experts in this country. In fact, if the com- 
mittee should be able to find such experts it would be well for the 
committee to recommend their immediate election to the Senate and 
House of Representatives. We strack ont the word “experts” and 

ut in the word “assistants,” that being more appropriate; but as it 
is impossible now, on account of the lateness of the hour in the ses- 
sion, to have the amendment adopted by the House, the Senate com- 
mittee have thought proper to let the resolution pass as it stands 
with that inappropriate word in it, 

Mr. NORWOOD. We have on the table a resolution reported by 
the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. LOGAN. ` 

Mr. MORRILL. Let this pass as the House hag sent it to us; 
otherwise it may not pass at all. 

Mr. NORWOOD. I wanted to move that as a substitute for the 
resolution, but upon the suggestion of the Senator from Vermont T 
will not do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring 
the resolution. 

The resolution was concurred in. 

By unanimous consent the President pro tempore was authorized 
to appoint the members of the commission on the part of the Sen- 
ate; and Mr. JONES of Nevada, Mr. BOUTWELL, and Mr. BOGY were 
appointed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT LITTLE ROCK. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Mr. President, there is upon your desk a bill of 
the Senate which has just been returned from the House with an 
amendment, which fixes the limit to be expended on the public build- 
ing at Little Rock. I ask that that bill be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will lay before the Sen- 
ate the amendment of the House of Representatives. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. No. 297) fixing the limit of expenditure for the 
erection of a public building at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

The amendment of the House was in line 8, to strike out the words 
and fifty ;” so as to read: 

Fixing the limit of ture authorized for the site and full completion of 
said bufiding at €200,000 2 

Mr. CLAYTON, The amendment of the House reduces the amount 
$50,000. While I would be glad to have thé original amount retained, 
I move that the amendment be concurred in. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


COMMODORES ON RETIRED LIST. 


Mr. PATTERSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. No. 800) relating to the promotion of commo- 
dores on the retired list of the Navy. 

The motion was to, and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It amends section 1460 of the 
Revised Statutes, to wit: There may be allowed upon the retired list 
of the Navy nine rear-admirals by promotion on that list; by adding 
thereto the following words: “or who, being at the outbreak of the 
late war of the rebellion citizens of any State which ewgaged in such 
rebellion, exhibited marked fidelity to the Union in adhering to the 
flag of the United States; but this section shall not prevent the 
Secretary of the Navy from promoting to the grade of rear-admiral 
on the retired list, in addition to the number herein provided, those 
commodores who have commanded squadrons by order of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, or who have performed other highly meritorious 
service. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

TAX ON SPIRITS. 


Mr. GORDON. I offer the following resolution and ask for its 
present consideration. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, requested to 
appoint a commission of five persons to examine the system and devices employed 
in the collection of internal-revenue taxes upon distilled spirits and fermented 
liquors, and report what changes, if any, should be made therein; said commis- 
sion being directed, to that end, to examine and report u such systems and 
devices for that perpos as may be submitted to them; and he is further requested 
to transmit to the te in ber next the report of said jon, to- 
gether with such recommendations as he may think proper to make regarding 
amendments to the laws relating to the method of collecting said taxes. 


Mr. BOUTWELL. It seems to me we have not time to consider 
such a resolution as that at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts object to its present consideration ? 

Mr. BOUTWELL, For the purpose of hearing what is to be said, 
I shall obiect. . 
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Mr. GORDON, I only wanted to say that it is a resolution simply 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to select five persons with- 
out any pay, such as he may choose to select, to examine the devices 
that may be presented to him for the purpose of preventing fraud 
in the whisky manufacture, and to report at the next session. There 


is nothing authoritative in it except merely to get these matters be- 
fore us at the next session,so that we may see what is best to be done. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I presume there has not been a year when the 
Secretary of the Treasury has not done this very thing of his own 
motion, The ms who make inventions come to the Department 
with them, and they are examined, I presume, as often as once in six 
months, for the purpose of ascertaining what value there is in them. 


I do not believe we need to pass a resolution in relation to the | T 


subject. 

Mr, GORDON. The resolution simply directs him to appoint a com- 
mission. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. I do not think it is necessary. Ishall have to 
ones to the resolution. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion goes over. 
EDWARD A, LELAND. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. CONKLING, I ask Senators to yield to me a moment, while I 
ask the Senate to take up and consider Senate bill No. 691, reported 
from the Committee on Patents by my colleague, [Mr. KERNAN, ] 
whose printed report I have in my hand. It is æ bill to extend a 

atent, which is not a favorite classof billsin the Senate. In this case, 

owever, the report shows that this man from poverty and sickness 
was not able to avail himself of his invention, which is an improve- 
ment in paint-cans, The patent has never been extended; he has re- 
ceived substantially nothing from it, and the committee thonght the 
facts presented to them in this printed report make it an exceptional 
case, which, within the rules adopted by the Senate, ought to be 
favorably considered. I ask to take up the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from New York moves 
the consideration of the bill which he has named. 

Mr. CONKLING. I have here the report, which is very brief, and 
which, if any single Senator doubts the propriety of the bill, I will 
read or have read. It is a report made by my colleague, who is here 
and who is also familiar with the case. I think there will be no objec- 
tion to it. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. No. 691) for the relief of 
Edwin A. Leland, It directs the Commissioner of Patents to grant 
a rehearing of the application of Edwin A. Leland for the extension 
of letters-patent granted to him on the 14th of August, 1860, for 
improvement in paint-cans, and to revive and extend the patent for 
the further term of seven years from and after the 14th of August, 
1874, if, in his judgment, the patentee was the original and first in- 
ventor of the invention described in the patent, and the invention is 
useful, and the patentee has failed, without neglect or fault on his 
part, to obtain from the use and sale of the invention a reasonable 
remuneration for the time, ingenuity, labor, and expense bestowed 
upon the same and the introduction thereof into use; and the letters- 

atent, when so revived and extended, shall have the same effect in 

w as if they had been originally granted for the term of twenty- 
one years, 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CORRECTION OF ERROR IN ENROLLMENT. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. R. No. 166) amending the eighth section of the act making ap- 
propriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government for the year ending June 30, 1877, and for other pur- 
poses; in which the concurrence of the Senate was requested. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution. It will not take balfa minute. It is 
merely to correct a clerical error. 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution (H. R. No. 166) amend- 
ing the eighth section of the act making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for 
the year ending June 30, 1877, and for other p was read 
twice, and considered as in Committee of the Whole. It amends sec- 
tion Sof the act by striking ont the words “12th day of July,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “19th day of July.” 

i Mr. SARGENT. I should like to have an explanation of the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Windom] 
has e of it. The date referred to should be the 19th of July. 
The clerks made a mistake in enrolling, and made it the 12th, and 
this joint resolution has been passed to correct that error. ú 

Mr. SARGENT. I only wish to know that the Senator is sure it 
an error. 

Mr. PATTERSON. That is all; it is only an error, 

Mr. SARGENT. I have no objection. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 


ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


REDICK MCKEE. 

Mr. SARGENT. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 620) for the relief of Redick McKee. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It refers the memorial and 
claims of Redick McKee, late disbursing agent of the Indian Depart- 
ment in California, (Miscellaneous Document No, 102, printed Feb- 
ary 25, 1871,) for examination and settlement to the Secretary of the 
Interior. It authorizes the Secretary, if he shall find the allegations 
and statements of the claimant verified by the records of the De- 
partment, or other satisfactory evidence, to allow him such relief 
asmay be equitable and just, to be paid out of any money in the 
reasury. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, and read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. ANTHONY in the chair.) The 
question is, Shall the bill pass! 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I sup the Senate is aware that this is an old 
matter which has been decided by the Senate a good many times, 
but as the appropriation is unlimited I suppose there will be no ob- 
jection to it. 

Mr. INGALLS, I sup it is no more than just that I should state 
tothe Senate that this bill was before the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs and received protracted consideration, and the best that could 
be done with it was to report it back without any recommendation 
whatever. It involves the examination of a large number of ac- 
counts. It is a claim of very venerable antiquity. It has passed the 
ordeal of repeated examinations through the Department of the In- 
terior, and now comes to us, as it has always seemed to me, in very 
questionable guise ; but having said this much J discharge my duty 
and leave the matter to the Senate. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is it a House bill? 

Mr. SARGENT. It is a House bill. The Calendar of the Senate 
states that it was reported back from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Bocy] without amendment. I 
do not believe that a claim is necessarily suspicious simply when be- 
cause of accidents which occur here every session it is impossible to 
have it brought earlier to the attention of Congress in order to be 
3 This bill already has passed the House of Representatives, 

ut failed for want of time in the last Congress, A partial settle- 
ment of this matter was made some years ago; but the matter in- 
volved in this bill has never been settled, and unquestionably is 
8 to a good man, who disch faithfully a service to the 
the Government under very difficult cireumstances, It seems to me 
it is no more than right that we should refer this matter to a man 
whom we know to be extremely careful, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, to ascertain if anything is due as shown by the records of his 
Department. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I will say in addition to that, that the Committee 
on Indian Affairs in examining this question found that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior acknowledged a portion of the claims as being 
just which are pro to be submitted to him by this bill. 

Mr. EDM S. Would it be in order to ask for the reading of the 
last statute that passed upon this subject making a settlement with 
this gentleman? If it is, [should like to have the Senator in charge 
of the bill read it to us, 

Mr. SARGENT. I have not the statute before me. I can find it, 
however, after some delay if the Senator desires to hear it, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will simply ask for the yeas and nays on the 

assage of the bill. There is no use to try to stop this sort of thing. 

The yeas and 1 ordered. 

Mr. HOWE. I think I ought to say that this claim, or what I sup- 

to be this claim, was before the Committee on Claims when I was 
a member of that committee. My recollection is that there was one 
allowance made to him by that committee to which I could not as- 
sent; but I take it for granted that all the money was paid to him at 
that time that anybody on that committee thought was due him. The 
consideration of that committee was several years ago. I do not re- 
member the facts sufficiently to restate them at all. 

Mr. SARGENT. I remember the circumstances very well. I was 
in Congress at that time. I know an extremely provision or 
allowance was paid to this gentleman, and the concluding clause of 
the statute said it should be payment in full of all claims; but that 
is by no means conclusive on Congress, as I can show many instances 
where just such a clause was contained in a bill and nevertheless 
further allowances were made on further examination. I suppose 
every Senator, especially every Senator of experience, who hears me 
knows that is so. I have in my hand a list of some that I could name; 
but the bill does not make a direct allowance out of the Treasury 
except that on an examination of the records in the Department it 
merely authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to ascertain what 
amount may be due to him. My impression is that it will not be 
more than two or three thousand dollars at the very outside. I trust, 
as an act of tardy justice to a most excellent man who rendered 
good service to us, that this examination be allowed to take place. 

Mr. INGALLS. It is my understanding that the amount involved 
is very much larger than that named by Senator from California. 
It extends a very long way beyond two or three thousand dollars. I 
am advised that the beneficiary of the bill has already received every 
thing to which he could be properly entitled under a fair construc- 
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_ tion of the statutes and of the contract he had with the Government, 
and that these matters that now remain unadjusted arose from claims 
for damages of the most remote and consequential character, such as 
the difference between currency and gold at the time when he re- 
ceived certain remittances. 

Mr. SARGENT. There was no difference between currency and 
gold at that time. 

Mr. INGALLS. And also the loss that he suffered in consequence 
of being compelled to mortgage his house to raise money to anticipate 
remittances made to him from the Department of the Interior. He 
claims, as I understand, that in consequence of the neglect and omis- 
sion of the Secretary to remit money he was compelled to mort, 
his house; that, the times being hard and it being almost impossible 
to release it, legal proceedings were commenced and the house was 
sold, as he claims, at a sacrifice. What he now wishes is that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may be directed to inquire whether or not he 
has any equitable claims unon the Government for that class of losses 
incurred by him. 

Mr. SARGENT. McKee was one of three commissioners of Indian 
affairs sent in 1850 to California, He was sent with full authority to 
do certain things. It is very well known that at that time there was 
a vast crush of emigration to that State, pouring in there suddenly 
upon the Indian tribes, rudely disturbing them. Tens of thousands 
of white persons going into territory occupied by the Indians, troubles 
arose, and the Government sent commissioners to adjust those differ- 
ences and gave full authority to the commissioners to expend certain 
money. sp ee was to e the me to them for that 
purpose. McKee went there in perfect good faith to out the 
pu of the Government, and did succeed in pacifying those diffi- 
culties. The remittances of the Government did not come to hand, 
and since that time he has been trying to get back from the Govern- 
ment that which he spent in good faith when sent upon this mission. 
It is true that in conseqnence of the failure of the Government he 
became bankrupt, lost his house, and became a completely poor man, 
As I said before, it is a mere tardy act of justice to ascertain the 
amount which this man was compelled to pay then on the faith of 
the Government and pay it back to him at this time without interest. 

I have no idea the tary of the Interior would allow a doubt- 
ful item or one that was improper in any respect. As to there being 
items like differences in gold and currency, there was no difference 
in those days between gold and currency, and was not until years 
afterward. The only item the Senator refers to is that which shows 
the hardship of this matter, the fact that this man’s property was 
sacrificed when honestly performing a duty to the Government. Asto 
the claimant himself, he is a man of most nnquestionable integrity, 
a man universally known as a spotless, most excellent, exemplary 
man. He has been suffering er endeavoring to recover the 
losses that he at that time suffered in the service of the Government, 
and I trust the Senate will pass the bill. 

Mr. HOWE. Does the Senator from California remember what I 
do not remember, that is, how many examinations this account under- 
went in the Interior Department before it came into Congress? 

Mr. SARGENT. I know the Interior Department never settled this 
account because, of changes of administration and other circum- 
stances. Partial relief was made by Congresg. Congress paid him a 
certain portion of the money which was due to him; that is to say, 
he had paid out a certain amount of money, and they drew a line ar- 
bitrarily through that amount and paid him part of it. He was then 
as much entitled to the other part as he was to that part which the 
gave, and if he is not entitled to the other part he was not entitled 
to that which was paid to him, 

Mr. HOWE. The Senator from California says the Interior De- 

ent has never settled this account. I suppose he is entirely 
correct in that; but is it not the fact that the Interior Department 
55 = pii it several times and refused to pay every item of this 
claim 

Mr. SARGENT. No; I do not know that that is true. The House 
report which I hold in my hand says— 


That the Interior Department, from which information this matter 
F inion 8 Sorano, tho 
caso, vean u 0 e suggested 
Semani tyr l = also that, d * joint resolution tet 

of Congress, Mr, 8 vo careful attention at the 
beads of ne Department.” 


That is the only information I have upon that point. I suppose 
if the Department had paid the claim it would never have reached 
Congress, so that prima facie it has been rejected by the ry agua 
but that may have been because there may have been a defect in the 
appropriation or a defect in the law on the part of the Department to 
pass upon this class of claims. 

Mr. HOWE. My recollection is that this case has been once or 
twice before the Interior Department by act of Con with full 
power to the Department to allow all that ought to be paid of this 
claim; and that the Interior Department made allowances, I should 
think twice, upon this claim when it was referred to them, and finally 
refused to allow anything more; and that after the Interior Depar 
ment had refused to go any further application was then made to 
Congress, and the Committee on Claims had it under consideration ; 
and that that committee made another report in favor of the payment 
of several thousand dollars, and that that passed the two Houses and 


he received that amount of money. Whether it has ever been before 
that committee since that allowance or not, I am not prepared to say. 
It seems it now comes from the Committee on Indian Affairs, and the 
committee is not able to say whether he ought or ought not to have 
any more money. 

The facts of the case are very indistinct in my mind. My recol- 


lection is that this gentleman was one of three commissioners sent 
out some twenty-odd years to California, twenty-six years ago, 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] says, to expend on Indians 
there with whom we had no treaty relations whatever, and to whom 
we were under no obligations whatever, a specific sum of money ap- 
propriated, and all the ips beg Iremember that they were charged 
with was just e ding that sum of money. I think the sum was 
$25,000. I believe there was an additional appropriation made sub- 
sequently. Their pay was fixed I think not by an act of Congress, 
but by some Department of the Government, probably the Interior 
Department. Somehow or other they contrived not only to spend 
that amount of money but to bring the Government into debt to 
themselves, or at least in debt to this one commissioner in an amount 
of money which we have been paying off by installments, as I have 
said. One or two of them were paid by special aHowances of the 
Interior Department, one by an act passed on the report of the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and here is another claim for 5 My own 
recollection is that I was decidedly opposed to the allowance made 
by the Committee on Claims the last time. Therefore, unless I see 
that I was mistaken at that time, I do not see how I can vote for the 
bill now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the passage of 
the bill upon which fie yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The qoran being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 16, nays 
23; as follows: 

YEAS—Meessrs. Cla: Con 0 Davis, Gordon, Hitchcock, Jones of 
Flo Jones of ee Lell Mite 5 — Patterson, — Sar- 

N. Allison, Anthony, Boutwell, Bruce, Burnside, Cameron of Wis- 


consin, Christiancy, Cockrell, r. Edmun , Frelinghuysen, Howe, In- 
gala, Kernan, Koy. . Moulins tasty, Morrill, Oglesby, and 

ABSENT—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayard, Bogy, Booth, Cameron of Pennsyl- 
vania, Conover, Dawes, Dennis, essay: Ne Gd vate Hamilton, Hamlin, 
Harvey, Johnston, Logan, Merrimon, Morton, Paddock, Ransom, Robertson, Sharon; 
Sherman, Spencer, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, Wallace, 

Wright—32. 

So the bill was rejected. : 

Mr. HOWE subsequently said: A short time since the bill (H. R. 
No. 620) for the relief of ick McKee was defeated. I took some 
part in that debate, supposing it was a claim which was formerly ex- 
amined by me when a member of the Committee on Claims. I have 
been assured since the vote was taken that I was entirely mistaken ; 
that claim never was before that committee. Iam not at all certain 
that I was not mistaken ; I therefore ask leave to enter a motion to 
reconsider. 

Mr. INGALLS. Not to be called up now? 

Mr. HOWE. No, it is not the purpose of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to call it up at this session. f 

The PRESID pro tempore. The motion to reconsider will be 


entered. 
3 MRS. JAMES K. POLK. 


Mr. KEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. No. 882) for the relief of Mrs. James K. Polk, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secre of 
the Treasury to pay $1,500 to Mrs, James K. Polk, widow of the late 
President of the United States, in full satisfaction of her claim for 

roperty supplied the United States Army in Yalabusha County, 


Mr. BOUTWELL. Ishould like to have the report read, if one 
accompanies the bill, in order to see what the vi Nenen gg is for. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report submitted from the Com- 


o | mittee on Claims by Mr. COCKRELL, July 5: 


The Committee on to whom was referred the bill (H. R. No. 882) for the 
relief — prs 1 x Polk, of Nashville, Tennessee, haye duly considered the 
same, submit the report: 

TS BIN prian Se Aa eee Polk, the widow of the late 
President Polk, of the sum of $1,500 for property supplied the Unid States Army 
in Yalabusha County, i. 


Mississi 
Your committee find from the: evidence that Mrs. Polk was loyal to ‘he Union 
during the late war, and that she was, in August, 1863, the owner of ten head of 
good, serviceable mules claimed to be of the value of $2,000, and of two saddles and 
dies claimed to be worth $40, and that on or about the 19th Say of Aare 
er p 


Py, and the same was used 


ed in this bill, passed by 
the House of 8 is a moderate and reasonable price for said property. 
Your committee find that the 
named 
of this 


able value of the same as 


that 
ce of a resolution by the House of Representatives in 1874, 
the com: loners of claims — — the House all the papers and evidence 
in said case on the &th day of April, 1874, and that this claim ded 
by said commissioners and is still pending be; 
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If this were an ordin 
take any action, and would leave the claimant to pursue her-remedy before the 


case, your committee would not hesitate to decline to 


commissioners of claims, and your committee now distinctly avow their 
determination to leave all claimants in cases wherein the Court of Claims or the 
e eee of claims have jurisdiction, to pursue their remedies before said 


As the claimant and her case are, however, exceptional, your committee have 
concluded, under the peculiar circumstances, to report this bill back to the Senate 
for its action, assuring the Senate and all claimants that this shall be no precedent 
for such action in any other case. 


Mr. INGALLS. The language of the report is that this is not an 
ordinary case; that it is exceptional in some manner which is not 
described. If the claimant was a loyal citizen of the United States 
and the property was taken in a legal method for the use of the 
United States forces, and vouchers given, as was usual in such cases, 
I cannot understand why they were uot paid upon 1 or, if 
they were delayed, how it happens that the claim has not been suc- 
cessfully prosecuted either before the Court of Claims or before the 
board of commissioners appointed for the adjustment of such claims. 
Before Ican vote for the bill under these circumstances I should re- 
quire some further authentication both of the loyalty of the claimant 
and of the legality of this demand, and some assurance of the pecul- 
iarity that makes this not an ordinary case. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ido not know what the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas will require as to the loyalty of the claimant. The 
question of the loyalty of the claimant was submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. Five of that committee are republicans in good 
standing in this body. I reported the case to the committee upon 
the facts and evidence which were before us, and that report was ap- 
proved by the committee, as proving the fact of her loyalty, the fact 
that the property belonged to her, and the further fact that the prop- 
erty was 127 — W a cavalr 3 of the United 88 was 
passin, er tation, and that there was no receipt given for it. 

Mr. ENGALS. Why not? Ñ 

Mr. COCKRELL. Simply because she was not there at the time, 
and the overseer was not present at the time it was taken. He saw 
the officers in possession of the property afterward. The cavalry 
command was making a raid through the country, and needed these 
mules and the property for transportation for the benefit of the Army, 
and took them, but did not take time to give any receipt or any- 
thing of the kind. The question of her loyalty was raised after the 
committee reported the bill to the Senate, when I asked for the 
consideration of it. The distinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
EDMUNDS] had the kindness to give me the names of parties who 
would prove that she was disloyal. I wrote to those parties and I 
brought one of them here into the Senate Chamber and proposed to 
introduce him to the Senator from Vermont and did take him to the 
Senator from Iowa, the chairman of the committee. This man was 
one of the persons who were said to have tie information which 
would show her to be disloyal ; 2 on the contrary, ho proved her 
loyalty, and we were all abundantly satisfied upon that point. I 
think the Senator from Kansas will find, if he will look at the re- 


licy and 


ports coming from the Committee on Claims, that I do not propose. 


to pass upon the shee of ns simply upon their statement. I 

ize the fact that I risked everything I had in the world, that I 
lost it, and am entitled to no compensation for it; and I recognize 
the fact that every man, woman, and child in the South who occu- 
pied the Segoe that I did have no claims whatever upon this Gov- 
ernment for compensation for property taken or destroyed. We are 
not asking it. I would say to the distinguished Senator that I will 
confess another thing, and that is that we do not have the most un- 
bounded, heart-rending sympathy for those people who were living 
among us during the war and claimed to be loyal, and we are just 
as much di to bring the strictest rule adopted by the Senate to 
bear upon them that the Senator or any other Senator upon this floor 
desires to bring to bear. If I did not believe that the loyalty of Mrs. 
Polk, the widow of the late Ex-President Polk, was aboye suspicion 
in this matter, I should have reported against the claim with a great 
deal of A ager and satisfaction. 

Mr. INGALLS. I ask the Senator why there has been this ex- 
traordinary delay in the prosecution of this claim, 

Mr. COCKRELL. This claim was filed before the commissioners of 
claims and with thirty thousand other claims still pending there and 
not acted on. I think that there are over thirty thousand claims 
pending before the commissioners of claims. The Senator will real- 

at once how impossible it is to pass upon all these claims. I be- 
lieve it was General Butler, a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, who caused this claim to be taken from the commissioners of 
claims. General Butler, while a member of the last House of Repre- 
sentatives, introduced a resolution requiring the commissioners of 
claims to send to the House of Representatives the papers in this case, 
aud that was the way it was taken away from them. This claimant 
being the only living widow of an Ex-President he thought it was an 
exceptional case. General HURLBUT and other officers there had it 
brought to the House, and I am told—I did not read the record of the 
i spoke of her loyalty to their own certain knowl- 


. KEY. I will say to my friend from Kansas that General HURL- 
BUT, who, I understand, is a distinguished member of the other House 
of Con, was the officer under whose command this property was 
taken, and he says the claim ought to be paid. 


Mr. BOUTWELL. I should like to hear from the Senator from 
Missouri why this case is not disposed of in the claims commission. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I answered that to the Senator from Kansas. 
There were, I think, over thirty thousand claims pending before the 
commissioners of claims and it has been simply a matter of physical 
impossibility for them to pass upon all the claims and this claim has 
not been reached. It was General Butler who had it brought from 
the commissioners of claims to the House in order to have it acted 
upon there and not await the delay, if I am not mistaken. They act 
upon seyeral thousand claims every year; but they cannot possibly 
act upon them all. 

Mr. BOUTWELL. Is there a letter in existence from one of the 
commissioners questioning the loyalty of Mrs. Polk? 

Mr. COCKRELL. A telegram from one of the commissioners to the 
Senator from Vermont was handed to me by him, and a letter afterward 
gave the names of Colonel Ferry and General Mitchell as the parties 
who would show that she was disloyal. The letter was not given to 
me, but the names were given to me by the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator misapprehended me somewhat, for I 
certainly made no point whatever upon the loyalty of the claimant. 
Of course Mrs. Polk, the widow of the late President, is well known 
to this country as a woman of extraordinary 1 und purity of 
character, and, so far as her loyalty is concerned, I have never heard 
anything one way or the other; but the language of the report itself 
is eminently calculated to arouse suspicion. The committee are ex- 
ceedingly careful to apologize for the report that they have made. 
They say it is not an ordinary case, and that they are exceedingly 
anxious that if shall not be made under any circumstances a prece- 
dent, aud that they would otherwise 


Leave the claimant to pursue her 1 before the commissioners of claims ; 
and your committee now distinctly avow their policy and determination to leave 
all claimants in cases wherein the Court of Claims or the commissioners of claims 
have jurisdiction, to pursue their remedies before said tribunals. 
As the claimant and her case are, however, excep! 
concluded, under the peculiar circumstances, to report this 
for its action, assuring the Senate and all claimants 
for such action in any other case. 


If Mrs. Polk is and was a loyal woman, if this property belonged 
to her, if it was taken in the ordinary'methods by the Government of 
the United States for the prosecution of its military affairs, if this 
was the value of the property named in this bill, how does this dif- 
fer from any other case that was before the commissioners of claims? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. If the Senator from Kansas will 
allow me a moment, I will say that I was present at the meeting of 
the Committee on Claims when the case was considered, and accord- 
ing to my recollection the fact that made this case exceptional was 
this: The Committee on Claims neyer have recommended the pay- 
ment of a claim for property which was taken and used for the ben- 
efit of the Army unless it were taken by the order of some military 
officer authorized to make such order. My recollection is that in this 
case it appeared beyond all question that the property was taken and 
used by the Army, but it did not appear that it was taken by the 
order of any military officer. The Senator from Missouri made the 
report and will recollect more distinctly iu regard to that point than 
Ido. But that is my recollection, and that is the reason that this 
case is exceptional, 8 

Mr. COCKRELL, I undertook to explain to the Senator from 
Kansas why it was an exceptional case, and instead of that report 
being criticised I supposed it would be commended by the Senate. 
The evidence was abundant to prove the facts stated in the report, 
although no receipt was given, and therefore no direct orders from 
the officer as the Senator from Wisconsin states; but we proposed to 
make it an exceptional case because the Committee on Claims do not 
pro to take cognizance of every claim which is pending in the 
Court of Claims, before the commissioners of claims, in the ti 
master’s Department, before the Third Auditor, or before the Commis- 
sary-General. There are largo numbers of claims pending in all these 
Departments, and these applicants occasionally, about fifty a year I 
suppose, come to Congress to act upon their claims before those trib- 
unals having jurisdiction have decided their claims, and we make 
this an exceptional case to that class of claims, We do not intend 
that this shall be a precedent, held by the Senate, held by claimants, 
or any man, woman, or child in the land, that we intend to consider 
or act upon those cases. It is an isolated, exceptional cuse, the only 
ease in the United States where it is possible for the wife of a late 
President to make a claim, and that was the ground upon which we 
made it an exceptional case. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The nliarity that the Committee on Claims 
apply to this claim in order to stand when other claimants present 
thomselves must be a peculiarity of principle and not of caprice, how- 
ever generously and friendly that capricious action of the committee 
may I take it everybody will agree to that proposition. It can- 
not be made an exception on the ground that the committee feel a 
particular solicitude about this lady on account of the circumstance 
that her husband was once President of the United States. It must 
stand upon some principle, I think, in order to take it out of this rule. 

Now, Congress has provided a tribunal to investigate all cases of 
this character, where witnesses can be examined under oath and cross- 
examined as they give their testimony by counsel appearing and 
having plenty of time to get at the truth so far as cross-examina- 


‘our committee have 
1 back to the Senate 
that this shall be no precedent 
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tion and the calling of counter-witnesses can avail to that end. The 
loyalty of this lady has been questioned, and one of the commission- 
ers of this court felt it to be his duty, seeing this bill up, to send to 
me—I suppose he sent it to me because he happened to be an acquaint- 
ance of mine and knew that I was generally in the Senate—a tele- 

ram, followed by a letter, which stated the names of persons who 

e was informed by responsible authority would testify in the direc- 
tion of her having sympathized with and assisted the so-called south- 
ern confederacy. These gentlemen may have since been applied to 
by the committee. I do not know. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator will certainly bear me out that I 
came to him sitting in his seat and offered to introduce to him one of 
the very men whose names ho had sent me in order that he might talk 
with him himself. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, Mr. President, but I am not the court of 
commissioners of southern claims; I am not the Committee on Claims 
of the Senate, and I should always beg to be excused from taking up 
the office as an individual Senator of catechising a witness in the 
nature of a eross- examination on the floor of this body. I think my 
constituents would require me to engage in some more general busi- 
ness than that, If this case were before a committee of which Iwas 
a member and a man came to the committee-room in the regular way 
and were put under oath, I should endeavor to the extent of my 
3 to get at what the truth really was. That is my answer to 
that. 

My point is—if there be any point against appropriations of this 
chateau Aled there is no ground, whether this lady be loyal or dis- 
loyal, of relieving her case from the impartial and public examina- 
tion of a court where there are two sides to contest before a tribunal 
of facts of the case—the best method that human ingenuity has yet 
discovered of getting at the truth, thongh all methods sometimes fail. 
It being imputed to this lady that she does not fall within the class of 
persons who are entitled to relief as the law now stands—how long it 
may stand so (which depends upon the will of the American people 
which they will express in November) is another question—but as the 
law now stands the test of getting compensations and reclamations of 
this character is that of having been faithful to the cause of the Union 
during the war. As long as that test remains it ought to be impar- 
tially applied. There ought not to be any exceptions to a rule of that 
character that I can think of, and so far as justice and equality go is 
it not pretty hard to say that because a person is in high ition his 
case or her case shall be taken out of the tribunal to which all other 
poe are remitted, and receive the special and ex parte consideration 
of the hearers | 3 That is tho question, and the Senate can 
3 it on this bill whichever way they think it ought to be an- 
Swe 
10 PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the passage of the 

II. 

Mr. EDMUNDS called for the yeas and nays; and they were ordered. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I understand there is no question about the 
es that the property was taken and nsed by the troops of the United 

tates. 

Mr. KEY. None at all. 


Mr. SAULSBURY. There is no dispute that the was 


pro 
worth the value proposed to be paid by this bill. The Sats point is | tem 


whether this lady was loyal. 

Mr. RANSOM. There is no reason to doubt her loyalty. 

3 1 I judged from inquiries put that that was 
© groun 

Mr. RANSOM. Her loyalty is sufficiently established. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. If the Government has taken the property of 
any citizen I eannot understand why it should deny the citizen re- 
muneration. If I were to take the pro of my friend from Wis- 
consin, there is no higher duty devolving on me in life than to pay 
for that property. I can conceive of no higher obligation resting on 
this Government than to pay for property which it has taken for the 
use of the Government. o not think this claim stands in any dif- 
ferent light because the property happens to be the property of a 
lady in high social position. I therefore shall vote for the bill. 

r. HOWE. The yeas and nays are ordered on this bill. Then the 
Senate will iutaga me in saying a word. Ishall vote for the bill 
but I want to say in two or three words wiy; It is undisputed that 
the i of this lady to the amount of $1,500 has been taken 
and applied to the use of the United States, The question is 
whether we shall pay for it. My friend from Vermont says we must 
not make distinctions here in legislation between the high and low, 
between one and another. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I merely asked if we should. 

Mr. HOWE. Well, he asked the question. I do not think we should 
make distinctions between the high and the low; but we must and 
we do make distinctions between one person and another. This lady, 
I am told, is the widow of one who was once honored with the first 
. of the nation. I did not help pay that honor to him my- 
self, but he was President of the Uni Bates. There is one other 
lady living, the widow of a President of the United States, and Con- 
gress voted to pay her a pension.of $3,000 a year, and there was no 
33 that we had ever taken a dollar of her property: It was, as 

understood it, purely & gratuity voted by the gen: ty of the na- 
tion to the widow of one who had been an illustrious President. 
Nothing of that sort is asked here. The widow of one who has been 
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President has contributed $1,500 to the necessities of the nation, and 
the question is whether we will return that money. It is suggested 
that at one time she was not loyal. If she was ever disloyal, 3 
it it was only in opinion. I assume in the absence of any testimony 
to the contrary that she never bore arms against the Government of 
the United States, and I do not care to scrutinize or criticise or in- 

uire into her opinions or sentiments during that most disastrous col- 
lision between the different portions of the people of the United 
States. If there was before the Senate proof of such flagrant hostility 
as ruled her out of the regard of the people of the United States, I 
would take that into consideration. the absence of any proof, I 
am not disposed myself to start an inquisition into what might have 
been her opinions at that time. It is enough for me to know that she 
was once the cherished wife of a President of the United States, that 
she is now the widow of that man, that we have had fifteen hundred 
dollars’ worth of her property; and it is too small a sum, I think, for 
us to higele abont. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I desire to state that the question 
of the loyalty of Mrs. Polk was very carefully and fully investigated 
by the Committee on Claims, as we do investigate it in the case of 
every claim in which it is proper to investigate it, and the committee 
unanimously were entirely satisfied that the question of her loyalty 
was completely established. The committee had no doubt whatever 
in re; to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the passage of 
the bill, upon which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The yeas and nays being taken, resulted—yeas 37, nays 2; as fol- 


lows: 
„Booth, Bruce, Burnside, Cameron of Wisconsin, 


RER . Nager icra Conkling, Cooper, C. Davis, Frelingh 
cy, Coo! „ , Cragin, Dav: uysen, 
nd 50 0 Flond Jones of Nevada, 


Gordon, Harvey, Hitchcock, Howe, Ingalls. 
Kelly, Kernan, Key, Togan, McC , McMillan. Maxey, Mitchell, Morrill, Nor- 
weak, Patterson, Randolph, Ransom, Sargent Saulsbury, and Spencer—37. 
NAYS—Messrs. Boutwell and Edm —2 
ABSENT- Messers. Alcorn, Anthony, Barnum, Bayard, Cameron of Pennsyl- 
vania, Conover, Dawes, Dennis, Dorsey, n, nay Goldthwaite, Hamilton, 
, Johnston, McDonald, Merrimon, Morton, Oglesby, Paddock, Robertson, 


Sharon, Sherman, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, Wallace, West, Whyte, Win- 


dom, Withers, and Wright—32. 
So the bill was passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 1803) to provide for the appointment 
of commissioners for taking affidavits, &c., for the courts of the 
United States. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill (H. 
R. No. 2469) granting a pension to Oliver H. Irons, late se t, 
Company D, Twenty-third Michigan Volunteers; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


also announced that the Speaker pro tempore of the 
ed the flowin enrolled bills and 
upon signed by the President pro, 


The message 
House of Representatives had si 
joint resolutions; and they were 


pore: 
A bill (S. No. 297) fixing the limit of the expenditure for the erec- 
tion of a publie building at Little Rock, Arkansas; 

A bill (S. No. 699) to confirm the sale of the marine hospital build- 
ing and grounds at Natchez, in the State of Mississippi; 

4 bill (S. No. 736) granting a pension to M. J. Frank; 

A bill (S. No. 840) for the relief of Norman H. Ryan; 

A bill (S. No. 892) to encourage and promote telegraphic communi- 
cation between America and Asia; 

A bill (S. No. 951) removing the political disabilities of Stephen D. 

of the State of Mississippi, and others; 

A bill (H. R. No. 310) granting a pension to William H. Harrison; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1803) to provide for the appointment of commis- 
sioners for taking affidavits, &c., for the courts of the United States ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2689) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Sioux City, Iowa; 

A bill (H. R. No, 2813) relieving the State of Kansas from charges 
on account of ordnance stores furnished to Kansas ij nea? fy 

A bill (H. R. No. 4093) granting a pension to Eliza Jane Blumer; 

A bill 5 R. No. 4108) to amend an act entitled An act authoriz- 
ing the repavement of Pennsylvania avenue ;” 

4 joint resolution (H. R. No. 148) in reference to the wreck of the 
United States monitor Tecumseh ; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 165) to defray the expenses of the 
joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to pre- 
pare a suitable form of government for the District of Columbia. 


EDUCATIONAL REPORT. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I ask unanimous consent, without previous no- 
tice, to introduce a bill to akoe for printing additional copies of 
the re of the Commissioner of Education, and ask for its present 
consideration. 

Mr. KERNAN. I must object. 3 

Mr. PATTERSON. I hope the Senator from New York will not ob- 
ject. It is to provide for printing extra copies of the report of the 
Commissioner of Education. Every person wants it. y 
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Mr. KERNAN. I want to pass a bill, but if I shall not lose my 
place I shall not object. 10 5 
The Chief Clerk read the bill (S. No. 1047) to provide for printin 
additional copies of the report of the Commissioner of Education. It 
rovides that 20,000 additional of age of the annual report of the 
4 


mmissioner of Education for 1875 be printed in addition to the 
copies already ordered, 5,000 copies for the use of the Senate and 
15,000 copies for the use of the House, and that the reports pass 
through the mails free of postage, subject only to the restrictions at 
present applied to the reports of the Commissioner of Agriculture; 
and $15,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is appropriated 
for the execution of the work. 

Mr. CONKLING. I want to inquire, retaining my 4 25 to ohjeet, 
how much it will cost to print 20.000 copies of this book ? 

Mr, PATTERSON, Fifteen thousand dollars. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will that cover binding? 

Mr. PATTERSON. It willcoverall. There is no use ordering print- 
ing unless we make an rk sage to pay forit. Everybody wants 
this, and now there is a chance to get it. 

Mr. DAVIS. My recollection is that a few weeks ago, under a reso- 
lution offered by myself, there was an additional number of the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education order to be printed. 

Mr. PATTERSON. That was for the useof the Commissioner, but 
there are none provided for the use of the Senate and the House. 

Mr. DAVIS. My recollection is not the same as that of the Senator 
from South Carolina, because my object was to get some for distribu- 
tion. Iso stated at the time and I think you will find now that on 
one of the appropriation bills probably, but if not on that on some 
other bill, there was a certain number ordered. It occurs to me that 
it was five thousand to be divided in proper proportions between the 
Senate and the House. I am certain, however, that there was a 
number order for distribution ; I think this unnecessary. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The Senator from West Virginia is correct so 
far as regards the number of copies ordered for the use of the Com- 
missioner of Education, but those for the use of the Senate and House 
were stricken out. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Does this not go to the Committee on Printing 
under the rules? 

Mr. CONKLING. It does under one objection. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Then I object. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I had unanimous consent to introduce the bill. 
The bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. CONKLING. But it can ovly be read once on one day except 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KERNAN. It leads to debate. I desire to ask the Senate to 
take up a House bill which is proper to be acted on to relieve some 

arties. 
z Mr. PATTERSON. What becomes of my bill? 
fhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. It goes over. 
HEIRS OF WILLIAM STEVENS, 


Mr. KERNAN. I move to take up ts bill (H. R. No. 719) for the 
relief of the heirs of William Stevens. I have the carefully prepared 
report of the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. CHRISTIAN CV, who will 
state, if any gentleman desires to make any objection, the facts of 
the case, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

roceeded to consider the bill. The preamble recites that William 
8 made settlement and pre-emption on a certain tract of an 
and prior to its survey was driven off by Indians; returned, and di 
on the land before r his claim thereto under the then exist- 
ing laws. The bill therefore authorizes his heirs to enter at the 
United States land office at Sioux Falls, Dakota Territory, the south- 
east quarter of section No. 16, in township No. 101, in range 49, upon 
the payment of $1.25 per acre therefor. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. Iwish to say that the bill had the unanimous 
approval of the Senate Committee on Private Land Claims, of whom 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr, EDMUNDS] is one. That is suficient 
I hope. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ASSISTANT RECORDER OF DEEDS. 


Mr. SPENCER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill No. 752. 

The motion was a to; and the bill (S. No. 752) authorizin 
the recorder of the District of Columbia to appoint an assistant, wit 
certain powers, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Committee on the District of Columbia propose to amend the 
bill by striking out in line 13 the words: 

The recorder shall be allowed by the District for all record-books, dockets, and 
furniture necessary for his office, 


And inserting: 
n shall be incurred by the District for said 
deputy, and no other fees shall be allowed than are now provided by law. 


The amendment was to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


PETER PHILLIPS. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move to take up Senate bill No. 828. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. No, 828) for the relief 
of Peter Phillips was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It 
provides for the payment to Peter Phillips, of Ilinois, the pay and 
allowances of a first lieutenant of cavalry from October 14, 1863, to 
March 9, 1874, less the pay of a sergeant of cavalry, which was re- 
ceived by him for that time. 

The Committee on Military Affairs proposed to amend the bill by 
striking out “1874” and inserting “1864, 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

SOUTHERN MARYLAND RAILROAD, 

Mr. SPENCER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 3012) to authorize the Southern Maryland 
Railroad Company to extend a railroad into and within the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. DAVIS. Lask the Senator where that railroad starts from and 
what the intention of it is? In other words, to explain the bill. 

Mr. SPENCER. It is a railroad that is now being rapidly brought 
to completion, being built to run from some point in Southern Mary- 
land to the city of Washington. They desire to form a connection 
with both the Baltimore and Potomac and the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
roads at the Anacostia River, about a mile from the Capitol. It is 
something that everybody wants. There can be no objection to it, 
It anes no additional track within the city. 

Mr. MORRILL. Before we allow any other railroad to come in 
here, I think we onght to act upon both the bills that have already 
been introduced by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
requiring the depots that are now occupied by the Baltimore and 
Ohio and the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad to be removed 
from their present places. If I thought this was a suitable time to 
take up the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad bill which repeals the 
authority they now haye to go across the public grounds and Sixth 
street, I would do it; but I hardly think we can consider any rail- 
road bill at this late hour of the session. i 

Mr. SPENCER, This is not really a railroad bill; it is a road ready 
to be brought in. 

Mr. LOGAN. It will take up time. Let us go on with bills to 
4 0 there will be no objection. I ask leave to take up a private 


Mr. SPENCER. This does not go through any publie reservation. 
Mr. LOGAN. I have had no opportunity to up bills from the 
Military Committee. 
eee T shall object to the bill of the Senator from 
abama. j 
Mr. LOGAN. ug being made to that, I ask for the consider- 
ation of House bill No. 1237. i 


BENJAMIN F. REYNOLDS. 


There being no objection, the bill (H. R. No, 1237) for the relief of 
Benjamin F. Reynolds was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It provides for the payment to Benjamin F. Reynolds, late captain of 
Company K, Forty-eighth Regiment of Illinois Volunteers, of a sam 
equal to the pay and emoluments of a ae of infantry, from the 
Ist day of March, 1864, to the 22d day of May, 1864. 

The Committee on Military Affairs propose to amend the bill by 
striking out in line 9 the word “ 1st” and inserting “29th,” and strik- 
ing out “March” and inserting “ April.” 

he amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurredin. Theamendment was ordered to be engrossed, 
and the bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


SARAH F, ALBERTSON, 


Mr. COCKRELL. Lask for the present consideration of House bill 
No. 1503 for the relief of Sarah F. Albertson, of Booneville, Missouri. 
I will make an explanation. She is the widow of a member of Con- 

from Indiana, There are $160 due to him for his mileage un- 
ashes as shown by the record of the House of Representatives, and 
this bill simply allows her that amount, 

There being no objection the bill (H. R. No. 1503) for the relief of 
Sarah F. Albertson, of Booneville, Missouri, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It provides for paying to Sarah F. Albertson, 
of Booneville, Missouri, the widow of Nathaniel Albertson, deceased, 
the sum of $160, in full compensation of mileage due him as a mem- 
ber of the Thirty-first Congress. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

JOHN W. GALL. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move to take up Honse bill No, 262. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (H. R. No. 262) for the re- 
lief of the legal representatives of John W. Gall, deceased, late of 
Company A, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteers, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, with 
an amendment, to strike out after the word “sixty-three,” in line 13, 
the following words: 

And the pay and allowances of a first lieutenant of infantry from February 20, 
1864, to January 25, 1865. 

So as to make the bill read: 

That the Secretary of War and she pronor acconnting officers of the Treasury 


aera be authorized and directed to recognize the military services of John 
V. Gall, deceased, late of the One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teers, as an officer of said regiment; and the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 


ized and directed, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 


pay to the representatives of the said John W. Gall, d the pay and 
allowances of a second lieutenant of infantry from March 9, 1863, to November L, 
1863, deducting therefrom the amount of pay received by the said John W. Gall, 
d as u private soldier or non oned officer of said regiment for the 
above named. : 
The amendment was agreed to 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM A. LLOYD. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I move to take up for consideration 
Senate bill No. 784. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. No. 784) for the relief 
of Enoch Totten, administrator of the estate of William A. Lloyd, de- 
ceased, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Committee on Claims reported the bill, with amendments. 

The first amendment was to strike out in line 6, after the word 
ti of,” “39,753.32,” and in lieu thereof to insert “ $6,713.33 ;” and in the 
same line, after the word “ cents,” to strike out “ with interest thereon 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum until paid * and in line 13, after 
the word “July,” to strike out “eleventh” and insert “thirteenth ;” 
and in line 14, after the word “to,” strike out the words “June 5” 
and insert “April 27 ;” so as to read: 

That the of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and required 
a T NS cod or any terion in the AT nok DALVA COORDS, 

ie 80 a 
the same to be in full for thop Sial services of the said William 2 |, ren- 
dered in pursuance of a contract made with Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, and extending from July 13, 1861, to April 27, 1865. 


Mr. DAVIS. I notice that the bill calls for interest, which is very 
unusual. That may be stricken out in the amendment. 

— CAMERON, of Wisconsin. That is stricken out by the amend- 
ment. 

eee I supposed so. I should be glad to hear the bill ex- 

ained. 

i Mr. SPENCER. Itis all right. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not know that. 

Mr. SPENCER. It comes from the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I can explain it in a few words. 
The intestate, Lloyd, in 1861 entered into a contract with President 
Lincoln by which he to go into the insurgent States, obtain 
plans of fortifications and such other information as might be useful 
to the Federal Sore oak and report the same from time to time 
to the President. In consideration of these services the President 
agreed to pay him the sum of $200 per month. Lloyd went into the 
Confederate States and remained there, performing his part of the 
agreement, until the close of hostilities. When he returned to Wash- 
ington President Lincoln was dead; the matter was referred to the 
Secretary of War. The Secretary of War finally paid him the amount 
of his disbursements. Lloyd had been arrested as a spy, I think in 
Charleston, thrown into prison, and was put to considerable expense 
in defending himself. The matter, as I stated, was referred to the 
Secretary of War. The Secretary of War paid his expenses, but did 
not pay the compensation that the President a, he should receive. 
The Committee on Claims after a careful consideration of the matter 
find that the intestate did enter into this contract with President 
Lincoln, that he did perform his part of the contract faithfully, that 
he was paid certain amounts of disbursements; but after examining 
the contract it appeared that there was no provision in it that he 
should be paid his expenses. So the committee recommended that he 
be paid $200 a month only; they deducted the amount already paid 
from the total amount, reducing the amount now due to him, as the 
committee find, to about $6,000. 

Mr. DAVIS. Was the report unanimous or was there a division in 
the committee ? 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The report was unanimous, 

Mr. DAVIS. Then probably it is not the case I have in my mind. 
I have a case in my mind that was before the Committee on Claims 
when I was a member, that the committeee was divided upon. I 
thought probably this was the same case. 

Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. The report in this case was made 
by the chairman and was unanimous, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. : 


RECORDING OF CONVEYANCES. 


Mr. SPENCER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. No. 3740) providing for the recording of deeds, 
mortgages, and other conveyances affecting real estate in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. CONKLING. While the Secretary is looking for that bill I beg 
to say that there ought to be a short executive session, which when 
the bill is passed I will endeavor to get the Senate to order. 

Mr. DAVIS. It is evident there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. SPENCER. I hope the Senator will not interrupt me. 

fase DAVIS. This is an important bill. I do not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. SPENCER. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. DAVIS. Wait until I am done. I do not know anything of 
this bill or of any of the other bills that Senators wish to pass who 
call them up. I do not call in question the correctness of any of 
them, but it is not 51 for us to proceed to do business without a 
quorum present. I think we had better take a recess or have au ex- 
ecutive session, one of the two. 

Mr. SPENCER. I hope this bill will be read, and I do not think 
there will be any objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion, 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I nee to that bill. 

Mr. CHRISTIANCY. This is an important bill, and the most unob- 
jectionable that has been brought up here for some time, 

Mr. SPENCER. Itis entirely unobjectionable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. The bill will 
not be taken up. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. CONKLING. Inasmuch as there are hundreds of billg here, I 
can never get an executive session unless I move it. I do not wish 
to interfere with the Senator from Nebraska, but after he has pro- 
ceeded I hope I shall be allowed to submit a motion for an executive 
session without seeming to interfere with him. 

ALBERT TOWLE. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I move to take up a little bill reported by the 
Senator from New Jersey, Senate bill No. 705. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. No. 705) for the relief of Al- 
bert Towle, postmaster at Beatrice Nebraska, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. It provides for the pyaar of $365 to re- 
imburse Albert Towle, postmaster at Beatrice, Nebraska, for revenue- 
ae stolen from his office at that place on the night of October 25, 
Mr. DAVIS. I want to know where this bill comes from. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. From the Committee on Finance. I 
ryan it carefully and there is a written report which has been 
print 

The bill was reported to the Senate, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CONKLING. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in exec- 
utive session the doors were re-opened. 

JOHN AMMAHAIE, OR AMMAHE. 


Mr, LOGAN. Imove that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. No. 1075) directing the Second Auditor to settle the 
pay and bounty account of John Ammahaie, or Ammahe. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Second Au- 
ditor of the Treasury to settle the claim for pay and bounty of John 
Ammahe, or Ammahaie, of Companies E and H of the Forty-third 
New York Volunteers, and to issue a certificate for such amount as 
appears to be due, any chargo of desertion upon any rolls of the regi- 
ment to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
The bill (H. R. No. 2469) granting a pension to Oliver H. Irons, late 


sergeant Company D, Twenty-third Regiment Michigan Volunteers, 
was read twice by its title. 
The PRESID pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 


bag mgr ask for the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. DAVIS. I object to the consideration of bills coming imme- 
diately from the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


JOHN GOWERS. 

Mr. SPENCER. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill E R. No. 1581) for the relief of Jchn Gowers, late 
of Company C, 
unteers. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It authorizes the Secretary of 


e hundred and eleventh Regiment New York Vol- 
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War to so correct the record of John Gowers, late of Company C, One 
hundred and eleventh Regiment of New York Volanteer Infantry, as 
to remove the charge of desertion now standing against his name. 

Mr. SPENCER. There is a printed report upon which the bill 
passed the House. There can be no objection to it. 

Mr. RAVIS. Ishould like to hear the report read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following pots submitted by Mr. BAN- 
NING, from the Committee on Military irs of the House of Repre- 
seutatives, March 17: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, having had under consideration House bill 
No. 1581, submit the following report: 


John Gowers, late of Company C, One hundred and eleventh Regiment New 
York Volunteers, enlisted at Auburn, New York, and served faithfully until he 
was captured, with his regiment, at 2 F „Virginia, September 14, 1862. 
Ile, with others, seems to have held the idea that, g paroled, they had a right 
to go to their homes and remain until exchanged. Gowers went to his home, at 
Mon New York, and remained there until he was It appears 
from the evidence that his wife was very ill, being near her confinement; t he 
did not attempt to go beyond his home, and returned willingly to his t; 
was there tried by an illegal sui and sentenced topay expense of arrest, to wear 
what was called by the sentence of the court the wooden overcoat, and to be con- 
fined in the -house. He served out his sentence, and afterward did good 
service until he was captured, in 1364, and died at Andersonville prison. The evi- 
dence also shows that his wife was confined, and gave birth to a child, two days 
after his arrest. The committee think the case one of ogres treba ches and one 
in which great injustice has been done to the heirs of the soldier; who did- 
service and had no intention of deserting, and would, therefore, 
the bill be passed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ANDREW J. BARRETT. 


Mr. CAMERON, of Wisconsin. I moye that the Senate proceed to 

ae consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 648) for the relief of Andrew 
Barrett. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Wholé& proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay to Andrew J. Barrett $154, in payment of draft 
No. 3609 on the United States depository at Richmond, Virginia, 
drawn by Peter A. Keller, the disbursing agent, upon W. M. Harrison, 
the officer in charge of the United States depository at that place, in 
favor of Barrett, the draft bearing date January 23, 1861, and being 
for the first payment for taking the eighth census. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS TO SOUTHERN SOLDIERS IN FEDERAL SERVICE, 


3 INGALLS. I move that the Senate take a recess for fifteen 
minutes. 

Mr. WINDOM. The military bill will be here very soon. 

Mr. INGALLS. I withdraw the motion, and move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. No. 36) amending the pen- 
sion law so as to remove the disability of those who, having partici- 
2 in the rebellion, have, since its termination, enlisted in the 

y of the United States and become disabled. 

The motion was a, to and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the enacting clause and in lieu 
thereof to insert the following: 

That the law probibiting the payment of any m account of 
any person, or th the widow, childen, or heirs of pe rekan . — a pap 
manner engaged in or aided or abetted the late rebellion against the authority of 
the United States, shall not be construed to apply to such ns as af vol- 
untarily enlisted in the Army of the United States, and who, while in such service, 
incurred disability from a wound or injury reccived or disease contracted in the 
line of duty. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to tho Senate as amended, and tho amend- 
ment was concurred in. $ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and read 
the third time, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. DAVIS. Ishould be glad if the tor who has chargo of the 
bill will explain it. 

Mr. INGALLS. ` There are certain classes of men who would be 
entitled to pensions under the general laws, but who are barred by 
the construction of the statute which prohibits the payment of any 
pensions to any men or the survivors of them who ever served in the 
rebel army. Some men were forced or conscripted into the service of 
the Confederate States. There were some who enlisted in that serv- 
ice and subsequently repented. There are quite a number of instances 
where those men after having left the confederate service voluntarily 
enlisted in the Union Army and there received disabilities from 
wounds or disease for which they are unable to be pensioned in con- 
sequence of the construction placed upon the law by the Commissioner 
of Pensions. This is an equitable measure, and upon the mere state- 
ment I think will commend itself to the consideration of every lover 
of his country. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Although this bill is reported from the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, I observe that it is a Senate bill and cannot possibl 
pass the House at this session of Con It is a matter of suc 
genl importance in its character that it seems to me it should 

tponed until the next session, so that the matter may be fairly 
and properly considered. I do not know that I should have any ob- 


ection to the bill, but we are on the eve of adjournment, within an 

our perhaps the session of Congress will close, and there is no possi- 
bility whatever of the bill becoming a law now. Therefore I think 
it would be advisable to permit this matter to go over until the next 
session. 

Mr. INGALLS. If the bill is right in principle, now is the best 
time to pass it. It is true it cannot pass the House at this session, 
but if it passes the Senate it will be one step further in its stage 
toward ‘final accomplishment. I therefore hope the Senator from 
Minnesota will withdraw his objection and allow us to relieve the 
Calendar and at the same time to do a perfectly just act. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The bill may be right in principle, but we have 
not an opportunity at this time of considering it. For myself, I am 
not pre to say whether I deem it right or not. As T remarked, 
we are just on the eve of an adjournment, perbaps within an hour 
the Senate will adjourn, and I do not think that this body is in a con- 
dition to act upon the bill. I therefore move to postpone the bill. 

Mr. CONKLING. Will not one objection prevent action ? 
A pro tempore. The question is on the passage of 

e 

Mr. McMILLAN. I move to postpone the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota moves 
to postpone the further consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

à MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of tho two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to authorize the President to ac- 
cept the services of volunteers to aid in suppressing Indian hostilities, 

REPAYMENT OF TONNAGE TAX, 

Mr. CONKLING. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate bill No. 994, to which I think there will be no objec- 
tion. If there is I will not press it. While the Secretary is looking 
for it I will state what it is. It is a bill to allow the Secretary of the 
proper Department, the Treasury, to refund to a Norwegian vessel 
certain moneys of which, in violation of treaty stipulations, she was 
divested as tonnage dues. Here is in my hand a report made by my 
colleague from the Committee on Finance, to whom the bill was re- 
ferred. The bill was also before the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
There is also a letter from the Secretary of State, I believe one from 
the Attorney-General, recommending that this be done, the act bein 
an inadvertence, one of injustice, and the report, which is very brief, 
stating, if Senators care to hear it, all there is in regard to the mutter. 
I think nobody will object to it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I can say in addition that I examined 
the bill and the statutes and read the communications, and I am sat- 
isfied the bill is right. 

Mr. CONKLING. I think there is no objection to it on any hand. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. No. 944) to amend section 
2931 of the Revised Statutes of the United States so far as to allow 
repayment by the Secretary of the Treasury cf the tonnage tax whero 
it — been exacted in contravention of treaty provisions. 

The bill was reported from the Committee of Finance with an 
amendment, in line 10, after the word “ twelve,” to strike ont “ hun- 
dred,” so as to read “section three thousand twelve and a half of 
said statute.” 

Tho amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONKLING. To guard against any possible danger in this 
bill, unless the Senator from New Jersey or some other Senator ac- 
quainted with it sees objection to it, I move to amend if by adding 
at its conclusion these words: 

That the said ent took place during five years the 
F “i mene 

My motive for that merely is to close the door against the possibil- 
ity of its going back to an indefinite past and under it stale claims 
being revived for moneys that may have been paid long ago. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. It seems to me the amendment is a very 
proper one; but I think it would be better to say three years than 

ve. 


Mr. CONKLING. These dnes were paid and received between 
July 1871 and 1873. It had better be six years than five, that being 
a familiar date in the statute of limitation, and it will cover this case. 
Let the Secretary report the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That said nt took place during six years preceding the passage 
dicta pot shall MAREE goer: Re Vici PNT 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

SUPPRESSION OF INDIAN HOSTILITIES. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to present aconference report on the bill for 
suppressing Indian hostilities. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 
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The Chief Clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to authorize the President to 
accept the services of -volunteers to aid in suppressing Indian hostilities herak 
met, after full and free conference haye to recommend and do recomm 


—.— Ung and maintain 


tho same; Recruitin Lege eee cavalrymen, 
$50,000; pay annum, $390,000; subsistence, 400; clo , $206,000 ; regu- 
r supplies, $216,000; purchase of horses, 8337 tion, (wagons, &c.,) 


„500; t 
„800; rtation by rail, &., $150,000 ; in all, $1, 
Amend the title so as to read as follows: 
An act to increase the calvary force of the United States to aid in suppressing 
Indian hostilities." 
And the House agree to the same. 
JOHN A. LOGAN, 
P. W. HITCHCOCK, 
S. B. MAXEY, - 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
2 B. BANNING, 
J. Na THORNBURGH, 
> Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was concurred in. 


ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE. 


Mr. WINDOM. I now move to take up the adjournment resolution 
from the table. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to consider 
the following resolution: 

Resol tha Senate concurring,) That the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker o! House of Representatives be, and they are hereby, directed to ad- 
pura e “agin Houses withoutday on Monday next, August 14, 1876, at four 
0 loo . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. WINDOM. I move to amend the resolution by fixing the time 
of adjournment at twenty minutes. past seven o'clock to-day. 

Several Senators, Seven o'clock, 

Other Senators. Seven and a half. 

Mr. SARGENT. The bill just passed has to be enrolled and signed, 
and there are other bills, 

Mr. WINDOM. I will name half past seven to-day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota moves 
an amendment changing the time to seven and a half o’clock. The 
amendment will be reported. 

The Carer CLERK. It is proposed to strike out the time fixed and 
insert: 

Tuesday, the 15th instant, at half past seven o'clock, p. m. 

The amendment was to. 

The resolution, as amended, was concurred in. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. WINDOM submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of two members be appointed to join such 
committee as may be appointed b; the Hones of Representative to 9 tho 
President and inform him that unless he may have some further communication to 
make, the two Houses of Congress are y to close their session by am adjourn- 
ment without day. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem was authorized to appoint the com- 
mittee on the part of the 


nate; and Mr. WinpoM and Mr. Mo- 
CREERY were a 


shpora: 
Mr. WINDOM, (at six o’clock and forty-eight minutes p. m.) Now, 
I move a recess until ten minutes past seven o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate took a recess until ten 
aoe after seven o'clock, at which time it was again called to 
order, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, ` 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had signed the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. No. 800) relating to the promotion of commodores on 
the retired list of the Navy; 

A bill (H. R. No. 4106) to increase the cavalry force of the United 
States to aid in suppressing Indian hostilities; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 166) amending the eighth section of an 
act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1877, and 
for other purposes. > 

R. J. HENDERSON. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. No. 2835) for the relief of R. J. Henderson, of 
Newton County, Missouri, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Letus hear the report. The bill is not taken up 
yet, is it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not yet taken up. The question 
is on pore to its consideration. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I hope there will be no objection to it. It is a 
House bill and has been considered by the Committee on Claims very 
thoroughly, and unanimously reported back to the Senate. The re- 
port is not very long. If the Senator desires to hear the report it 
can be read. 

Mr. CONKLING. What is the bill? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Only a few thousand dollars, 

Mr. CONKLING. For what? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will state this fact, that the claimant has 
only lately removed to Missouri, and there can be no question as to 
his loyalty. He was a citizen of Iowa all through the war. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is Senate bill No. 840 which I should like 


to get up. 
115 EDMUNDS. Let us try the bill of the Senator from Missouri 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on proceeding to 
the consideration of the bill moved by the Senator from Missouri. 

ane. question being put, a division was called for, and the ayes 
were 17. 

Mr. EDMUNDS, That is less than half a quorum. I am sure my 
friend will give it up. He can see that it is less than half a quorum. 
Mr. COCKRELL, Very well. ° 
= 1 UAR GHUYSEN. Lask the Senate to consider House bill 

0. N 

Mr. COCKRELL, As a matter of course I cannot consent for any 
other business to be done without a quorum here. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The lack of a quorum has not been disclosed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If my bill cannot be taken up on account of the 
lack of a quorum, I do not think anything else should be done. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I hope my friend will not interfere with 
me: I did not interfere with him. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mine is a very just bill. 

Mr. McDONALD. I will ask the te to take up—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are two such cases pending, 
one from Missouri and one from New Jersey. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Mine is up first. I call for the yeas and nays, 
in order to test the presence of a quorum in that way. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I did not say there was no quorum. I only sug- 
gested to my friend that the vote on taking up the bill could not 
eena because there was less than half a quorum in favor of taking 
it np. 

. COCKRELL. There was not a full vote. There may have 
been only 3 against it while there were 17 for it. Under the circum- 
stances if o bill is to be considered the bill I move ought to be 
considered. I donot know the gentleman named in the bill. He has 


moved from Iowa down to Missouri. He is represented as bein 955 
Cc - 


of the best citizens of Iowa, and I am told they have very g 
zens there. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator speaks correctly about our State, and 
about this man in particular. He is a excellent young man, 
and he was a soldier in the Army on the Federal side. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Is my bill before the Senate ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The Senator from New Jersey asks 
the consideration of the bill which he has named. 

Mr, COCKRELL. I should like to have a division taken on my 
bill. Ishould like to see how many there are against it. There were 
17 for it and I should like to have another division. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will put the question 

in on a division, 
r. EDMUNDS, It ought not to pass at this time of night. 

The question being again put, there were on a division ayes 23. 

The PRESIDENT Pa tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We are dividing, I believe. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No Benator rises in the negative. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There is no quorum voting, I believe. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no quorum voting. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us have the yeas and nays. We can do 
nothing without the yeas and nays. 

R MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. No. 620) 
to remove the political disabilities of James Argyle Smith, of Mis- 
sissippi. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing resolution ; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

Resolved, That a committee of three members of the House of Representatives 
be ap inted to join a similar committee on tho part of the Senate, to wait upon the 
ent of the United States and inform him thatthe two Houses of Congress 
are ready to adjourn, if he has no further communication to make. 

The m also announced that the House had to the 
amendment of the Senate to the resolution for the final adjournment 
of the present session of Congress. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker pro tempore of the 
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House had sane the following enrolled bills; and they were there- 
upon signed by the President pro tempore: N 
A bill (S. No. 719) for the relief of the heirs of William Stevens; 


and 
A bill (S. No. 882) for the relief of Mrs. James K. Polk, of Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
R. J. HENDERSON. 


Mr. MORRILL. I ask to take up the bill for the relief of the col- 
lector of the fourth district of Georgia. - 
Mr. COCKRELL. There is a question now pending. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll on 
roceeding to the consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 2835) for the re- 
fief of R. J. Henderson, of Newton County, Missouri. 
The question being taken by yeas and nays, resulted—yeas 36, nays 
0; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, 


, Boutwell, Bruce, Burnside, Cameron of 
Wisconsin, Chris ž Eaton, 


onkling, Cooper, C Ed- 


'—Messrs. Alcorn, Barn Ba: A 
eee Dennis, e n Hamilton, Hamlin In- 
gali sey eee: Senlsbury, Sharan, caning — fe ox ‘thar 

A , Stev: 
man, Wadlelgz. Wallace, Whyte, Withers, and Wright. 

So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. No. 2835) for the 
relief of R. J. Henderson, of Newton County, Missouri. It author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to R.J. Henderson $7,253.90, 
in full compensation for all balances due Henderson growing out of 
a contract madein 1865 with Captain William Mills, nartermas- 
ter at Nashville, Tennessee, at the time, to cut and deliver three 
thousand cords of wood at the Cumberland River for the use of the 


Army. 

My. COCKRELL. I do not know whether the bill would be in a 
a better situation if it passes now and is enrolled than it would be on 
the Calendar. 

Mr. LOGAN. It would bea t deal better. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. [I should like to hear it explained. I should like 
to have the report read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not think that the Secretary could read the 
report in the few minutes left of the session. 

r. WEST. Commence it, any way. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will ask that a copy of the report be furnished 
to the Senator from Vermont so that he can read it in vacation, and 
the bill will be ready to be acted upon next session. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS 
its Clerk, announced that the Speaker # a tempore had appointed 
Mr. R. L. Grsson of Louisiana, Mr. R. P. BLAND of Missouri, and 
Mr. GEORGE WILLARD of Michigan, members of the commission on 
the part of the House to inquire into the change in the relative value 
of gold and silver and the causes thereof, the policy of 3 
the double standard, and of continuing greenbacks concurrently wit 
the metallic standards. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. U. 8. 
Grant, jr., his Secretary, announced that the President had this day 
approved and signed the following acts: 

act (S. No. 788) for the relief of Robert N. Eddy; 

An act (S. No. 1014) regulating the disbursement of certain moneys 
therein named ; 

An act (S. No. 892) to enconrage and promote telegraphic commu- 
nication between America and Asia; 

An act (S. No. 699) to confirm the sale of the marine hospital 
building and grounds at Natchez, in the State of Mississippi; 

An act (S. No. 840) for the relief of Norman H. Ryan; 

An act (S. No. 7a) granting a pension to M. J. Frank; 

An act (S. No. 951) removing the political disabilities of Stephen 
D. Lee, of the State of Mississippi, and others; and 

An act (S. No. 297) fixing the limit of expenditure for the erection 
of a public building at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 

Mr. McCREERY. I offer the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the thanks of this body are due to Hon. T. W. Ferry for the dig- 
nity, Justice, and impartiality with which he has presided over the deliberations of 


the Senate. 
The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. ANTHONY in the chair.) The 
question is on the passage of the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to unanimously. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. , 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. G. M. ADAMS, 
its Clerk, announced that the House had appointed Mr. WILLIAM A. 
Pirkn of California, Mr. EDWIX R. MEADE of New York, and Mr. 
JAMES WILSON of Iowa members on the part of the House on the 
joint sclect committee of the two Houses to investigate the immigra- 
tion of Chinese to this country. 


The message also announced that the House of Representatives 
having proceeded, in pursuance of the Constitution of the United 
States, to reconsider the bill entitled “A bill (S. No. 779) to provide 
for the sale of a portion of the reservation of the confederated Otoe 
and Missouria and the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri tribes of Indians, 
in the States of Kansas and Nebraska,” returned to the Senate by the 
President of the United States with his objections and sent by the 
Senate to the House of Representatives with the message of the Presi- 
dent returning the bill, it was 

Resolved, That the bill do pass, two-thirds of the House of Representatives agree- 
ing to pass the same, 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. WINDOM. The committee appointed to wait upon the Presi- 
dent and inform him that unless he has further communication to 
make the Senate is ready to adjourn without day, have performed 
that duty, and report that the President said he had no further com- 
munication to make, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before declaring the order of ad- 
journment, permit me, Senators, to express my obligations for the trust 
confided and for the courtesy extended tome throughout eight months 
and over arduous session now drawing to a close. 

For your generous support through an impeachment trial and dur- 
ing the first regular session’s experience as your presiding officer, ac- 
cept my hearty thanks. 

session is substantially closed; while associated with other 
historical interests, it will especially be notable as embracing tho 
Union of two centuries in the life of the Republic. National per- 
manence is no guarantee against personal change. 

We are about to part, not without the suggestive reflection that in 
the first month of the new century and next to this in which we sep- 
arate, our number was broken by the death of one whose short sena- 
torial career had won the attachment of many and the t of all, 
and by the departure of another whose longer career qualified 
him for the merited place of executive adviser which he now honors. 

Senators, in returning to your several States to greet their approval 


of your distinguished services, may Heaven’s kindly care attend and 
2 vou all with added stren to renew your labors next De- 
cember. 


To the officers of the Senate, whose valued aid has enabled me to 
hold your confidence, I tender sincere acknowledgments. 

Finally, wishing you all a safe return to your respective homes, I 
now pronounce the first regular session of the Senate of the Forty- 
fourth Congress adjourned without day. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
TUESDAY, August 15, 1876. 


The House met at twelve o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
I. L. TOWNSEND. 
JOURNAL OF YESTERDAY. 


Mr. RANDALL. I move to dispense with the reading of the Jour- 
nal. I understand it is not ready, and of course no blame can be at- 
tached to the clerks on that account; for it was a matter of mental 
and physical impossibility to have the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
tracted session prepared in time for the session of the House fe — 

The SPE R pro tempore. The Chair will state that owing to 
tre length of the session of yesterday and the time at which the 
House adjourned it was impossible to have the Journal 8 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would like to add that there were but few sub- 
jects of legislation during e be session, 80 that the dispensing 
with the reading of the Journal becomes a matter of less impor- 
tance. 

There was no objection, and the reading of the Journal was dis- 
pensed with, 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to introduce three or four matters that 
require prompt attention, to which I think there will be no objec- 
tion. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had rejected the joint resolution 
H. R. No. 1) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 

nited States; two-thirds of the Senate not agreeing to pass the 
same, 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments, in which the concurrence of the House was requested 
the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to authorize the President of the United 
States to accept the services of volunteers to aid in suppressing In- 
dian hostilities, 

EXPENSES OF THE DISTRICT. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam directed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to report back the bill (H. R. No. 3962) to provide means to de- 
fray the expenses of the District of Columbia until December 1, 
1876, with amendments by the Senate, and to move that the House 
non-concur in the Senate amendments. 
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I do not propose to make a statement now in regard to the disa- 
geenen upon this bill between the House and the Senate, because 

think, or at least I hope, that it may be made satisfactory both to the 
House and to the Senate. Imove that the House non-concur in the 
Senate amendments, and upon that I ask the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered; 
and under the operation thereof Mr. RaNDALL’s motion was agreed 
to, and the amendments of the Senate were non-concurred in. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ments of the Senate were non-concurred in; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDALL. In connection with this subject, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD some statements in regara to 
the % e made for the District of Columbia during the year 
1875-76, and also for the current year. f 
There was no obiection. 

‘The statements are as follows: 


District of Columbia 9 a the fiscal year ending June 30 
10. 


Legislative act of June 20, 1874: 

For of governor, mem W 
health, president and members of council, 527,8 
Sundry civil act of June 23, 1874: 
To be e ed by the commissioners of the District of Columbia, $1,300,000— 

First. Payment of interest on the funded debt, &., due July 1, 1874; 

Secondly. Payment of officers, employés, &o., of the District ; 

Thirdly. For any indebtedness for which the securities of the District are pledged 
and the remainder for the current expenses of the District: Provided further, That 
$75,000 be retained from payment to contractors to secure payment to working- 


men; 5 
x eo Select Committee to Investigate the Affairs of the District of Columbia, 

10, 

For the payment of teachers in the public schools, $97,740 50, to bere-imbursed by 

a ial tax levied ; 

Site for rere Paton $18,000; and 

‘or a new engine-house, an 
nacostia $146,000. 


A brid 46, 
Total, 1,631,319. 79. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1876. 


For repairs and preservation of the court-house building in the city of Washing- 
ton, and fr tiling the basement floors of the same, #3, * Phat hereafter 


plaus and eee therefor, $140,057.93. 
g 


For heating p ,900, to the lowest responsible bid- 

der: Provided, That it does not interfere with existing contracts. 
room a and dri engine, $5,691. 

To on behalf of the United States, as a portion of the general expenses of 
the District of Columbia, to be e ded by the commissioners of said District, 
$1,060,000, only to be drawn as for immediate uso; and $300,000 of this sum 
shall be available from the passage of this act; no salaries to be changed from 
standard fixed under act of June 20, 1874. 

To pay the interest on the 3.65 bonds issued under the act entitled “An act for 
the pronn of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” $185,000; 
and the salary of the commissioner of the sinking-fund, acting as treasurer thereof, 
shall be $1,000 per annum. 

To defray the expenses of conducting the sanitary service of the District of Co- 
lumbia, $26,117.50: Provided, That the commissioners of the District shall pay con- 
currently for such service to the board of health a like amount out of the ireasury 
of the District of 8 which they are hereby anthorized and required to do. 

For the payment of the es of the inspector of gas and meters, and assistant 
inspector, for the District of Columbia, $3,000. 


REFORM SCHOOL OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


For the superintendent, $1,500; two assistant superintendents, at each ; 
$00" ro teachers, at Gob cach Yor medicines and physician fees, 80. 
ntendent of wor! $600 ; laborer, $144; seamstress, 
$540; and for fuel, ing, and incidentals, $2,696; making, 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. ~ 


For salaries and other erg oe ee of the Metropolitan police for the 
District of Columbia, $205,270: Provided, That a further sum eee e to 
102,635 shall concurrently be paid to defray the expenses of the said Metropol- 
tan police force out of the treasury of the District of Columbia: Provided, That 
the duties devolved and the authority conferred upon the board of Metropolitan 
police by law for police purposes in said district extend to and include all 
publio squares or places; and said board are hereby authorized and required to 
make appropriate rules and regulations in relation thereto. 
„55. ‘ebrnary 1, 1875, under act of February 1, 1875, 
Fire department District of Columbia, $25,000. (See legislative act of March 3, 


The proportionate appropriations for District government by present Congress 
foot up as follows: 


To be advanced for Pennsylvania avenue pavement, (about $170,000 being 


in all, the sum of $1 


direct appropriation,) estimated by computation ...........-....-...--- $260, 000 

(This is the cost aside of assessments on private property, which will 

be nearly $60,000 more.) 

Advanced for August interest on 365 bonds, abouuuutt 260, 000 
Appropriated for Metropolitan police ...... 2.2.2... 20. 150, 000 
Appropriated for fire-department . ..........-..2.0seceeeseeeeeceeeeeseee 25, 000 
Appropriated ($109,500) for charities, K. - 90,000 
Appropriated ($32,340) for board of health.. — 17,000 
Appropriated for Aqueduct ..........-..-.. --- 18,000 

ag wh bee for (ander Insane Asylum) one-half of support of 259 indigent 
nsane of District of Columbia, at $4.25 per week 28, 620 
Appropriated for parks for public use, sa! and incidentals ...........-....-.. 
Appropriated for portation and support of convictt :. 8,000 
Appropriated for warden of jail, judges of courts, inspector of gas 24, 000 
PTV 880, 620 


the ment out of the contin 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. RANDALL, I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er's table for present consideration the bill (S. No. 1014) regulating 
the disbursement of certain moneys therein named. I desire that the 
House shall pass this Senate bill just as it is. And I may state that 
I have a resolution to offer to avoid a difficulty on the same subject 
as regards the House. 

There was no objection, and the bill was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and read a first and second time. 

The bill provides that the disbursing officer of the Senate shall 
advance such parts of the sum provided for the expenses of the Joint 
Special Committee on Chinese Immigration and ordered to be paid 
into the contingent fund of the Senate to the Se t-at-Arms of 
the Senate as the chairman of said committee shall in writing direct 
for the purposes aforesaid. And the Sergeant-at-Arms shall, as soon 
as may be, make a detailed statement of the expenditures thereo 
with proper vouchers, which, when so made, shall be received by sai 
disbursing officer and returned with his accounts to the proper account- 
so, Poe of the Treasury Department. 

. HOLMAN. This bill only applies to the disbursement of the 
contingent fund of the Senate for this 1 pee It seems to me an 
unnecessary complication to another bill on the same subject to 
F of the committee on the part of the 

ouse. 


Mr. RANDALL. Iam to offer a resolution directing a payment 
for this purpose from the contingent fund of the House in accordance 
with our practice. Under the practice of the Senate the officer in 
charge of the contingent fpnd there cannot, without passing an act 
authorizing him, advance the money, $3,500, necessary to enable the 
Senate portion of the joint committee to go to California. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It does seem to me that the rale ought to be the 
same as to the disbursement of this fund in regard to both Houses. 
It is a very simple matter, I admit, but I think it should be arranged 
in the same way for both Houses. 

Mr. RANDALL. If the gentleman will pardon me, I will state to 
him that in the Senate a law is required for advancing any portion 
of the contingent fund of the Senate for such a purpose as this. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the bill may be again reported. It 
seems to me that a slight amendment of this bill would answer the 
purpose of the gentleman from Pennsylvania much better than the 

ge of a resolution. 


The bill sae gar read. 
Mr. HOL . Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania can see 
that the expenditure of the money 8 to defray the ex- 
uses of this committee on the Leh of the House ought to be made 
y law, and not by a simple resolution. 
Mr. RANDALL. No, sir; we have already provided for its pay- 
gent fund of the House, and $3,500 has n 
added to that contingent fund for the purpose of paying it. 
Mr. HOLMAN. The Senate certainly can expend their own con- 
tingent fund. 
. RANDALL. I will say to fhe gentleman that this bill came 
from the chairman of this committee on the part of the Senate, and 
he says that there is no way in which they can get the money except 


by the ASEEN a law. 

Mr. HOL . Then this is a very exceptional case, for I never 
heard of any difficulty of the Senate contro ing its own contingent 
fund before, I think this is an appropriation of money rather 
an advance. 

Mr. RANDALL. The bill itself states that this money is to come 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Senate has never before sent a bill here to 

rmit them to expend theircontingent fund. I shall not object, but 

think it is without precedent. 

Mr. RANDALL. I am not advised whether there has or has not 
been one sent, but I do not suppose that any Senator would state that 
it was proper and send a bill to the House for this purpose unless he 
was satisfied that the difficulty existed. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker's ta- 
ble, received its several readings, and was passed. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
3 ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was to. 

Mr. RANDALL. I now offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the Honse be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to pay from the contingent fund to the chairman on Pate parao 
when appointed-of the Joint Select Committee to Investigate Chinese Immigra- 
tion the sum of $3,500, and the receipt of the said chairman shall be a proper voucher 
for the Clerk in the settlement of his accounts with the Treasury Department. 


The resolution was to. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


HAWAIIAN TREATY—ALLEGED CORRUPTION. 


Mr. MORRISON. Some time ago the Committee of Ways and 
Means were instructed to make investigation into certain newspaper 
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allegations as to the use of money to secure the passage of the bill to 
carry into effect the Hawaiian treaty. The committee summoned and 
took the testimony of all persons who had given currency to the al- 
legations and whose testimony was entitled to any. credence. The 
committee is not present to make a formal report; in fact there is 
nothing to report on. There is nothing in the evidence to justify 
any allegation of the kind made, and I therefore move that the com- 
mittee be discharged from the further consideration of the subject. 

There was no objection, and the committee was disch: from 
the further consideration of the subject. 


PAY OF CLERKS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LORD. On behalf of the clerks of committees I offer the reso- 
lution which I send to the Clerk’s desk, and ask its adoption. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

ee rater ee ey fe- ives of the United States af America 
in Congress assembled, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the respective 
Houses the usual diem allowance to the clerks of committees not ha a 
early salary for tho period uf thirty days from the time of the adjournment of 


Mr. HOLMAN, There is no snch usage, but I suppose the object of 
the gentleman is to have the resolution referred. 

Mr. LORD. No, sir; I ask that it be adopted at this time. 
Mr. HOLMAN. It is a matter that should go to the Committee of 
Accounts. 

Mr. LORD. Then I move that it be referred to the Committee of 
ye ae and that they be instructed to report as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have no objection totthat. 

Mr. Lorp’s motion was agreed to. 


LIEUTENANT ROBERT N. EDDY. 


Mr. LORD. I ask that the House pass the bill (S. No. 788) for the 
relief of Lieutenant Robert N. Eddy. I will state that he received a 
lieutenant’s commission, which he lost, and is entitled to two years’ 

y as a lieutenant, and I ask for the passage of the bill now because 
fe ls very sick. I ask the Clerk to read the report, which is very 
brief. 7 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ishall have no objection. to this bill after a meas- 
ure of great public moment shall have been disposed of; I refer to 
the bill pending between the two Houses in regard to the increase of 
the military force of the Government. If the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs is present, I hope that that bill will be 
taken pana the amendments of the Senate non-concurred in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Then the Chair understands the gen- 
tleman from Indiana to object to this bill for the present only. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE OF FORCE FOR SUPPRESSION OF INDIAN HOSTILITIES, 


Mr. BANNING. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speak- 
er's table the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to authorize the President to ac- 
cept the services of volunteers to aid in suppressing Indian hostilities, 
with the Senate amendments thereto, for the purpose of moving non- 
eee e in the amendments and requesting a committee of con- 

‘erence. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Let the amendments be read. 

The Clerk read the amendments, the first of which was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and inserting the following: 

That the President be, and he is hereby, empowered to increase the number of 
enlisted men to one hun for each company of such regiments of cavalry as in 
his opinion may require the same; Provided, t not more than twenty-five hun- 
dred enlisted men shall thus be added at any one time to the 25,000 authorized b 
the act approved July 24, 1876, making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877; and the following sums are hereby appro- 
priated for recruiting and maintaining the same: Recruiting twenty-five hun 
2 Shana yee emg) see, ce 
wagons, —— 5 rail, &., $150,000; making in all, $1,634,700. 

The second was to amend the title so as to read : 

An act to increase the ca force of the United Sta in 

3 valry States to ald in suppressing 

Mr. GARFIELD. I desire to make an inquiry. 

Mr. BANNING. Certainly. > . 

Mr. GARFIELD. If I understand it, this Senate amendment calls 
for a smaller number of men than the bill of the House; smaller by 
twenty-five hundred. 

Mr. BANNING. Certainly. ` 

Mr.GARFIELD. Ialso understand that there is this further differ- 
ence: one bill calls for volunteer soldiers, the other for temporary 
enlistments in the regular Army for six months. 

Mr. MORRISON. Not temporary, but permanent enlistments. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I desire to ask the gentleman if in his own ex- 
perience, in view of what he and I know of the troubles between the 
two kinds of toopea; it would not be better to have them all regular 
troops? Although there may be details which should be referred to 
a conference committee and I have no objection to the reference, it 
seems to me that on the whole the Senate proposition is the better 
one. It provides for a smaller number of troops and consolidates 
them in the regular service in such a way as to avoid the serious 


troubles we have hitherto had in connection with the two kind of | 


armies, the regular ayd volunteer forces. 


Mr. BANNING. I think I can answer the question of the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. Is not a motion to concur in order? 

Mr. BANNING. I think I can explain this matter, The message 
of the President asking for these troops contained two propositions, 
the one for a volunteer force of five thousand, the other for twenty- 
five hundred additional to the regular Army. I suppose that at the 
time the message was sent here the President was not aware that Con- 
gress had already passed a bill authorizing the regular cavalry com- 

nies to be filled up to one hundred meneach. In this bill the Presi- 

ent will obtain what he asked in his second proposition, and if these 
troops are needed at all they are needed to go eee e 
the Indians, It is doubtful if we could get twenty-five hun reg- 
ulars enlisted in six months; they would have to be recruited much 
faster than 2 have been heretofore, The Senate bill provides that 
these men shall be three-years men, the House bill provides that 
they shall be only six-months men and be immediately available for 


service, 

I call the previous question. 

Mr. GARFIELD. think the motion should be to concur; and, if 
that motion is voted down, then the motion to non-concur could be 
submitted to the House, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the amendment be again read; I think 
there is no limit as to the time for which thése men are to be enlisted. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I understand my colleage [Mr. BANNING] to say 
that there is a limit. 

Mr. BANNING. A limit only as to the twenty-five-hundred propo- 
sition. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. Lask unanimous consent to make a state- 
ment. It seems to me that the Senate amendments ought to be con- 
curred in. The casualties of our Army, including expiration of term 
of service, amount to twenty-five hundred men per annum. There 
need be no provision to muster out these men at the expiration of hos- 
tilities or within less than one year. Without mustering out a single 
man the Army will be reduced in one year in its effective force down to 
the number required by law. By not providing for mustering out you 
decrease the expense of enlisting twenty-five hundred men, which ex- 
pense is $100 per man for enlisting them and sending them to their 
posts. You will save tothe Government $250,000 by leaving out that 

rovision. 

Then again the difference between the pay of these volunteer troops 
which the House bill provides for and the pay of the enlisted men 
only as provided for by the Senate amendment is the pay of the offi- 
cers of hve or six regiments of volunteers. By the Senate bill no 
officer is enli mustered in, or paid. You have now officers, better 
officers than you will obtain by volunteers, men who are informed of 
their duties and who are already commanding the companies which 
are not full. 

The Senate bill proposed to fill up the companies we now have, to 
put new men alongside of old men; and any man who has had any 
experience in the late war knows that that is the best. way to make 
effective troops of new men. If in order, I desire to move that the 
Senate amendments be concurred in. 

Mr. BANNING. Ihave not yielded for that purpose. I move the 
previous question. \ 

Mr. THORNBURGH. Is not my motion in order as a prior motion : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not unless the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BANNING] yields for it, The sense of the House must be taken 
on the demand for the previous question. 

Mr. BANNING. Let me say a word in answer to one proposition of 
the gentleman, so that members may all understand this matter. It 


7 | is very doubtful whether these troops will be needed at all. We all 


hope that they will not be. It is General Sherman’s opinion that 
either column of our present force is able to wipe out arse | Ball 
and all the Indians now fighting against the United States. But he 
expressed the opinion that perhaps it would be best in abundance of 
caution to giv» these additional men; and therefore we have seen 
fit to do so. Ido not believe they will ever be used; I hope it will 
never be n to use them. As I have already stated, the propo- 
sition of the Senate bill to increase the cavalry companies to one hun- 
dred is already the law, having been enacted by this Me oa The 
Army appropriation bill provides an amendment to that effect, having 
been ae on motion of the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. MIIIS,] 
that the cavalry regiments may be recruited to one hundred men in 
each company, and be kept at that number. Thereforo under the ex- 
isting law the President of the United States can to-day, without 
further legislation by Congress, fill up the cavalry companies to one 
hundred men each. 

If we need men-for the Indian war, we need them immediately; 


and the way to get them immediately, the way to get them into the 


field to fight the Indians, is to get them in the form of volunteer com- 
panies and volunteer regiments, without waiting the slow process of 
filling up our Army with regular soldiers. We do not need them in 
that way. We have now 25,000 troops, enough to whip all the Indians; 
and if the cavalry regiments were filled up as now authorized by law 


we need have no difficulty in overcoming any Indian force that may 
be arrayed against the authority of the United States. If we need 
men, we need them in fifteen, twenty, thirty, or forty days. This 
Congress is ready and 5 re-enforce our Army to break np tar 
Indian war, to protect our 


ntier, to defend our settlers. To do 
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this, we propose to give quickly the five thousand men that the Pres- 
ident asks for. In order that they may be furnished quickly, they 
must be furnished in the way we now propose. I hope, therefore, 
that the Honse will stand by the bill as it has already passed. 

Mr. EDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman a single question: 
Does not the Senate provide for a permanent increase of twenty-five 
hundred in our regular y 

Mr. BANNING. It does not do so directly; but it does provide 
that the men who may be now taken into the Army may be retained 
there. Hence it will be the harder to get men. Men will not enlist 

romptly when they know that they may be required to stay in the 
Aag for a year. Either these men or old soldiers may be mustered 
out to reduce the force of the Army to 25,000. Hence I say the propo- 
sition in this respect also is a useless and unreasonable one. Under 
it we cannot expect to get troops quickly ; and if we do not need them 
quickly, we do not need them at all. 

Mr. Besides, under our bill we shall get the best troo 

Mr. BANNING. Yes, sir; we get the best troops in that way. We 
can now get volunteers upon the frontier who understand the Indian 
character and Indian warfare far better than men who might be 
picked up in the cities, who know nothing whatever of the Indian 
character and mode of warfare, who will have everything to learn in 
that respect after they enter the service. I now call for a vote, 

Mr. THORNBURGH. Iask the gentleman to yield to me for a 
moment, This is an important matter and involves the expenditure 
of a good deal of money. 

ATKINS. Iask that the amendments of the Senate be again 
read. 

The amendments were again read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Before the question is put on these amendments I 
wish to ask to what extent under existin 
power to increase the cavalry force of the Army. If the President 
should exercise the power already conferred upon him in that respect, 
what would be the aggregate increase of the cavalry? I would like 
also to know whether this power to increase the cavalry force would 
not exist even after these five thousand volunteers were added! 

Mr. BANNING. I will answer the gentleman’s question; and I 
hope to be understood. Under the law as it now exists, as we have 
enacted it at this session of Congress, the President has the power 
to increase the cavalry regimerts of the United States to 12,000 men, 
He might increase that force 14,000 by stopping recruiting for the in- 
fantry and filling up the cavalry. We have already authorized him 
to make the cavalry companies one hundred strong. He can do this 
without any additional legislation whatever. 

Mr. MI . And he is directed to do it under the law. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. Will the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bax- 
NING] allow me a question on this subject? 

Mr. BANNING. Certainly. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. Has the law on this subject been changed at 
this session? Has not the President heretofore had the power under 
the law to transfer enlisted men to whatever companies he pleased, 
or to send recruits to whatever regiments he desired? 

Mr. BANNING. Before our legislation of this session he could not 
increase the force, because the number in each company was limited 
to seventy-eight. But we have now changed the law so that it may 
be done, We gave him that authority at this session of Congress. 
He never had it before, but he has it now under the authority of Con- 


Tess, 
. [Cries of “Vote!”] 

Mr. CONGER. Before the gentleman from Ohio yields the floor, I 
should like to know whether the military authorities have given any 
expression of their wish in regard to the manner of this increase one 
way or the other. 

Mr. BANNING. I will answer the question of the gentleman from 
Michigan. The chief man of the Army, the head of the Army, Gen- 
eral Grant sent his message saying we could do it either my We 
thought it probable we could do it best for the pare for which it 
is at heey designed in the manner in which the House committee 
on Military Affairs has recommended it should be done, I now de- 
mand the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded and the main question or- 
dered; and under the operation thereof the Senate amendment was 
non-concurred in. 

Mr. BANNING. I move to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate amendment was non-concurred in; and also move that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. Lask that there be a conference between 
the two Houses on the disagreeing votes on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York is 
entitled to the floor. 


ROBERT N. EDDY. 


Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, I had the floor at the time the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. BANNING] submitted the motion to non-coneur 
in the Senate amendment. That matter having been disposed of, I 
now move, by unanimous consent, to take from the Speaker’s table 
a bill (S. No. 788) for the relief of Robert N. Eddy, in order that it 
may be put on its at this time. I need not repeat the re- 
marks I made at the time, and will only ask the Clerk to read the 
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Senate bill and the report accompanying it. It passed the Senate 
unanimously. 

The bill, which was read, authorizes and directs that the Paymas- 
ter-General of the United States Army pay to Robert N. Eddy, late 
second lieutenant Company K, One hundred and fourteenth Regi- 
ment New York State Volunteer Infantry, the full pay and emolu- 
ments of a second lieutenant from the 31st day of December, 1862, to 
the 28th day of August, 1863, deducting therefrom all pay he may 
have received from the Government as first sergeant for that period. 

* LORD. I now ask that the report accompanying the bill be 
read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The applicant desires difference in pay from the 31st December, 1862, to the 28th 
August, 1863, between the pay of a sergeant and that of a second lieutenant. 

ior to the first date Eddy was a sergeant in the regiment and company named; 
was e a second lieutenant at that time; a second lieutenant's vacancy then 
exi in the 2 Eddy ed the duty assigned him; failed to get his 
commission because of the loss of the vessel upon which Kaikan yeh ee 
p g Fela each sis irisan a the last day named, i. e., August 29, 


The committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


Mr. LORD. I desire to say in addition to that unanimous report on 
the part of the Senate committee the bill was passed by the Senate 
unanimously, and that the young man referred to is sick, and if he is 
to get the money at all in payment of his just claim he needs it now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to taking the bill 
from the Speaker's table and putting it on its passage at this time? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was read a first and second time, ordered to a third read- 
ing; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

r. LORD moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


AFFIDAVITS IN UNITED STATES COURTS. 

Mr. LORD. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Committee on the 
Judiciary to report in favor of concurrence in the Senate amend- 
ment tothe House bill in reference to affidavits in United States 
courts, It will take but a moment, and it is a matter of great im- 
portance. Concurrence in the Senate amendment is recommended 
unanimously by the Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. The gentleman from New York is occupying 
the floor to the exclusion of other members who have an equal right 
to it. 

The SPEAKER pro The Chair cannot help it. 

ae WHITTHO . But the Chair ought to give the rest of us a 
chance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, What bill is it the gentleman from 
New York referred to? 

Mr. LORD. It is the House bill relating to affidavits, returned 
zron kao Senate with an amendment in which concurrence is recom- 
mended. 

Mr. PAGE. I demand the regular order of business. 

Mr. YOUNG. I rise to make a privileged report, and I think Thad 
unanimous consent. It will take but a moment. It simply requires 
notaries public to take affi lavits. 

Mr. MORRISON, I call for the regular order of business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order of business is the 
call of committees for reports in the morning hour, 


ENGINEER OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. YOUNG. I rise for the purpose of submitting a privileged 


report. 

Fhe SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman has a privileged 
report he will submit it. : 

r. YOUNG. I desire to present at this time the report of the 
committee appointed some time since to investigate certain charges 
against the engineer of the House. I was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee appointed by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
to conduct that a In the last twenty-four hours I have 
been able to prepare the report. The gentlemen on that subcom- 
mittee with me are at present ont of the city, and therefore I was 
not able to get them to sign the report. 

Mr. CONGER. Is there à minority report in this case? 

Mr. YOUNG. There is no minority report. 

Mr. CONGER, Is this a shale wey: report under the rule? 

The SPEAKER tempore. The Chair understands the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. YouUNG] to state that it is a privileged report 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Mr. CONGER. Iam informedthat it is a report of an investigation. 
I understand there is no minority report, and therefore I make no 
objection. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 
Mr. LAWRENCE, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to have 
printed in the RECORD, as a part of the proceedings of the House, 
some remarks in regard to the common schools of the States. [See 
3 
Mr. A. S. WILLIAMS, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD some remarks as a part of the proceed- 
ings of the House. [See Appendix.] 
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Mr. JOHN REILLY, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to have 
printed some remarks in the RECORD as a part of the proceedings of 
the House. [See Appendix.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. U. S. GRANT, jr., his Private Secre- 


tary. 
ENGINEER OF THE HOUSE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the report from 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds presented by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. YouNG. ] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sin: The subcommittee to which was referred House resolution directing an 
inquiry as to the moral character of George C. Ellison, engineer of the House of 
Re ntatives, and also as to his fitness and professional qualifications to dis- 

the duties of that position beg leave respectfully to report: 

That very soon after our appointment we met together as a committee and en- 
2 5 Apon the discharge of the duties assigned us. 

e first witness we caused to come before us was Hon. J. D. WHITE, of Ken- 
tucky, who offered the resolution of inquiry. We informed this gentleman that 
the most rigid and impartial investigation would be made of the matters referred to 
the committee, and requested him not only to disclose all the facts within his 
knowledge, but to give us the names of any and all witnesses whom he desired to 
have summoned. 

In his own examination he testified that he had ee knowledge whatever 
touching the integrity of Mr. Ellison, or of his qon fications to discharge the du- 

r, and that all tho infi of any upon tho subject 

from the gossip of the Capitol and one or two phs which had 

peared in a Washington newspaper, reflecting upon Mr. Ellison and the influ- 

ences which it was alleged were brought to bear in securing from Hon. George M. 
Adams, Clerk of the House of Representatives, his appointment as engineer. 

At the instance of Mr. WHITE and of the committee's own motion a number of 
other witnesses were pone before us and gave their testimony, among whom 
was Captain W. W. W. Wood, Chief of the Burean of Steam-Engineering in the 
Navy De ent, This gentleman is evidently an edacated and accomplished ofti- 


cer, and long been in the employ of the Government, 
In bis Sayan Sng said substantially that some time after the meeting of the 
resent Congress he was on. George M. Adams to examine a num- 


nested by 

of applicants for the 8 of engineer of the House, among whom was Mr. 
Ellison, and that after a rigid examination he proved himself by far the best edu- 
2 * of any that presented themselves for examination, and that he was 

ent! 

hol At the request of some of the committee he went with Mr. Ellison into the 
engine-room and subjected him to a thorough practical examination, and upon 
his return before us stated that he had cau him to put the engines at work and 
explain each and every part of the machinery connected with them, and that the 
result of this last examination confirmed the opinion of Mr. Ellison's competence 
which he had formed from the first one, satisfying him beyond doubt that no bei 
ter or more accomplished engineer could have been selected by the Clerk of the 


House. 

Mr. G. A. Ryan, a practical engineer of standing and long experience, also 
testified in the clearest and ay 5 to the competency and fitness 
of Mr. Ellison for the position of engineer. The high standing of these witnesses 
in their profession and their jean fied indorsement of the en rhad great 
weight aer the committee in arriving at a conclusion upon this of the in- 
vesi on. 

Thare were a number of other witnesses brought before the committee, (at the in- 
stance of Hon. J. D. WHITE and others,) and examined in reference to the moral 
character of Mr. Ellison; but no one of them knew of any fact reflecting in the 
slightest degree upon his in ty or fitness for official position, except what was 
derived from mere rumors, w. could be traced to no reliable source, and con- 
jectures which were wholly unfounded. 

The testimony is so voluminous, and, for the most part, so trifling and irrelevant, 
that the commi does not deem it proper or necessary to incur the expense of 
printing it; they therefore recommend that it be laid upon the table. 

We think it jast to Mr. Ellison to say that he invited the fullest and most thor- 
ough wera pong of the entire matter, and that not a single one of the witnesses 
who testified was summoned by him or at his instance. 

Giving due weight to all the evidence in the case, the committee are of the 
opinion, and so report, that he is both professionally and morally fitted for the 
proper, faithful, and efticient discharge of all the duties of the office which he 


And the committee would further report that no evidence whatever was ad- 
duced before them to show that the Clerk of the House was actuated by any im- 
proper influence in appointing Mr, Ellison or any of his subordinates to office. 

Respectfully sabmitted. 


fitted in every way to discharge efficiently the duties of the position he 


CASEY YOUNG. 
Chairman Subcommittee. 
Hon. W. S. HOLMAN, 

Chairman Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Mr. YOUNG, I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. WHITE. Is that question debatable? 

The SPEAKER 7770 tempore. Does the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Young] yield to the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Warre 7] 

Mr. YOUNG, Certainly, if the gentleman desires to say anything 
on this subject. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be ized on a question 
of privilege so that I can have the floor without dispute. 

The SPE R pro tempore. On what question of privilege does 
the gentleman desire to be recognized ? 

a WEIR, A question relating to matters affecting my own per- 
sonal in y. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman cannot take the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [ Mr. YOUNG] off the floor at this time for that 


5 Mr. WHITE. Then I will confine myself to this subject and will 
leave the other matter to another time. 

Mr. YOUNG. I am quite willing to yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. He is referred to incidentally in the report, but not in 
any offensive sense, and I have no objection to his being heard. 

he SPEAKER mo tempore. How much time does tbe gentleman 
from Tennessee yield to the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. WHITE. ] 


Mr. YOUNG. So far as I am concerned I will yield him as much 
time as he desires. But gentlemen all around me object to extend- 
ing too long the time to be occupied on this report. I will yield to 
the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. WHITE, I had the honor, if I may call it such, of introducing 
the resolution which was referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds in regard to the employé of this House who ocen- 

ies the position of engineer. I do not know that it is necessary to 
fas all the testimony taken before the committee printed. I do not 
know all there is in the testimony ; but I know enough to know, Mr. 
Speaker, that the men who did testify, and whose testimony should 
have the most weight with this House, testified to the fact thet the 
engineer of this Honse, at the time of his appointment, was utterly 
incompetent. 

Mr. YOUNG. What witness testified to that fact? 

Mr. WHITE. McGlensey, a man that was appointed assistant en- 
gineer of this House, a black-mailer, you may say; who was known 
to the Clerk to be a black-mailer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot allow an officer of 
the House to be referred to in such terms. 

Mr. WHITE. I think, sir, I am stating facts. 

Mr. YOUNG. There is not the slightest evidence upon all that rec- 
ord to sustain what the gentleman from Kentucky is now stating. 

Mr. WHITE. I desire to say again—and perhaps I did not say 
what I intended to say—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair does not desire the gentle- 
man to repeat what he said, because he distinctly unders what 
the gentleman said, The Chair has stated that the gentleman was 
not in order, and hopes he will proceed in order. Certainly he will 
not be permitted by the Chair to refer in terms such as he has used 
to an officer of the House, particularly an officer who has no oppor- 
tunity to 17 7 4 The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. WHITE. I will speak in regard to myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has no objection to that. 

Mr. WHITE. I was called before the committee to tell what I 
knew in regard to the incompetency of Mr. Ellison, the eugineer of 
this House. As I had no acquaintance with Mr. Ellison I was com- 
pelled to say I knew nothing further of the charges than I had been 
told, and also, what every member knew, that this Hall had been poorly 
ventilated up to that time. At the request of the chairman of the 
committee I furnished a list of witnesses whom I desired to be called. 
Among them was Hawkins Taylor, who said to me that he had had 
a conversation with the Clerk of the House, in which he told the 
Clerk that this man McGlensey, whose letter was published at the 
time I preferred charges inst the engineer of the House, that this 
man MeGlensey was a black-mailer. Subsequently it appears McGlen- 
sey was Re Haare ye the assistant engineer of this House. McGlensey 
wascalled by the chairman of the committee to give testimony inregard 
to the qualification of Ellison ; and McGlensey testified, having ke 
in the employ of this House in the engineer department for a number 
of years, that as a practical engineer, not a theoretical engineer like 
Mr. Wood, to whom he refers, but as a practical engineer, he could say 
Ellison was unfit for the position. enasked to specify and give 
reasons, the man was so illiterate that he could not do it; but he 
could say in most positive terms that he did not believe Ellison was 
a competent man. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewitt] 
makes no secret of the matter that he recommended Ellison to the 
Clerk ; that subsequently he went with Mr. Ellison to the engine and 
that Ellison displayed such total ignorance as to the difference be- 
tween a high-pressure and a low-pressure engine that he went to the 
Clerk and withdrew his indorsement of him. 

It ap that subsequent to this Mr. Ellison was examined by a 
competitive board, and if the questions put by that board were read 
before the House they would show to this House and to the country 
that it was a theoretical examination on scientific questions that no 
man could learn except out of books and which a practical engineer 
who had laid aside books fora number of years could not be expected 
to answer; such questions as a man would be e ted to answer if 
he had been crammed. It appears from the testimony that Mr. George 
A. Ryan, a lobbyist, well known, and who testified to the ability of Mr. 
Ellison, crammed that man Ellison. He said before the committee 
that he had lent books and talked with him about machinery. 

Now I do not desire to detain the House, but the gentleman asked 
me this question: What man testified that Ellison was incompetent? 
In the first place, I say Mr. Hewrrt, of New York. He does not 
make any secret of ae POM he believed that Ellison passed such 
a splendid examination before the board that he believes there was 
collusion between him and the examiner, Mr. Wood. I say further 
that McGlensey, a practical engineer, testified that Ellison was in- 
competent and that another employé down there, whose name has 
escaped me and who had been a practical engineer for years, also 
stated that he was incompetent, and I say further that every man 
upon this floor who knows how much ill health has been occasioned 
here by the poor ventilation of this Hall can only believe that he is 
an incompetent engineer. I have no more to say. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. YOUNG. I did not expect when I submitted this reportto the 
House that it would lead to any controversy or discussion whatever. 
lf the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE] had examined the tes- 
timony upon which the report is based so closely as I have I am quite 
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sure he would have urged no objection to its righ Sea and he cer- 
tainly would not have couched his argument in the harsh e ee 
which he has seen proper to use toward some of the parties referred 
to. He is totally mistaken as to the testimony of the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Hewitt, | who is in his seat and can correct me if I do 
not state it truly. That gentleman testified before the committee 
that he had some knowledge of Mr. Ellison as an engineer while he 
resided in New York City, and that he had recommended him to the 
Clerk of the House as a proper person to fill the position of engineer; 
that afterward, in conversation with Mr. Ellison in reference to the 
different kinds of engines, he came to the conclusion that he was not 
so well qualified to perform the duties of an engineer as he had sup- 
33 and that thereupon he went to the Clerk and suggested that 

e should have Mr. Ellison undergo a competitive examination be- 
fore erpointing him. He further testified that he was afterward in- 
formed that Mr. Ellison had gone before a board of competent engi- 
neers, who subjected him to a thorough examination and reported 
that he was entirely fitted to discharge the duties of engineer of the 
House of Representatives, being better qualified for the position than 
any other a esa ae for the appointment, and that when he learned 
these facts he concluded he was mistaken and renewed his recom- 
mendation. At the head of this board of engineers was Captain W. 
W. Wood, who is a gentleman of high standing so far as I have been 
able to learn, notwithstanding he has been denounced as a lobbyist 
and black-mailer by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. YOUNG ) mis- 
understood me. My language was, if he was the scoundrel he was 
certified to be 

Mr. YOUNG. Very well. I accept the correction. But Mr. Hew- 
ITT, the witness to whom hs appeal, had more confidence, it would 
seem, in the integrity of Captain Wood than yon have, for he testi- 
fied that when that gentleman had examined Mr. Ellison and pro- 
nounced him a competent engineer, he cba his own opinion upon 
the subject and renewed his recommendation of him to the Clerk. 
Now Captain Wood was himself one of the most important witnesses 
examined; he is a thoroughly educated engineer, standing as high, 

rhaps, in that profession as any man in United States, and has 

‘or many years past been at the head of one of the most important 
Bureaus of the Government, that of Chief of Steam-Engineers in the 
Navy Department, and so far as the committee was able to judge of 
him by his conduct and deportment before them he evinced the qual- 
ities of a well-bred, well-educated gentleman, and presented every 
appearance of an honest and upright man. He testified that shortly 
ter the opening of th present Congress he was requested by Hon. 
George M. Adams, the Clerk, to examine a number of persons who 
were ap lying for dy ae to the position of engineer of the 
House o presentatives, and that accordingly he did examine Mr. 
Ellison and several other applicants, the result of which was that, 
after a close and rigid examination upon all the theory of steam-en- 
gineering, he and the other gentlemen composing the board were 
unanimously of the opinion that Mr. Ellison was by far the best qual- 
ified of any who presented themselves. 

Mr. J. A. Ryan, another professional engineer of high attainments 
and much experience, and also for a long time an engineer in the 
United States Navy, was brought before the committee and testified 
that he had had many conversations with Mr. Ellison upon the sub- 
ject of eee ore Mud had subjected him to many practical 
tests; from all of which he arrived at the conclusion that he pos- 
sessed a thorough knowledge of the profession, had evidently studied 
it thoroughly both in theory and practice, and that he d the 
very highest qualifications for the position which he hol But this 
witness does not find much favor in the eyes of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Ware z] for I su poe it was to him that he in- 
tended to apply the epithet of “lobbyist” and “black-mailer,” 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman, I know, does not mean to misrepre- 
sent me. I referred to MeGlensey as a black-mailer and to Ryan 
as a “lobbyist.” 

Mr. YOUNG. There was no testimony whatever before the com- 
mittee that Mr. Ryan is anything but a gentleman and an honest 
man. This is the first time I ever heard it intimated that he was a 
lobbyist. If he is he must be a poor one, for I have never seen him 
in this House, or about it, except when he was in attendance upon 
the committee, and then he was sent for, 

Mr. WHITE. I have. 

Mr. YOUNG. Then if you knew him to be a “lobbyist,” or any- 
thing else discreditable to him, you ought to have stated it in your 
own testimony before the committee. You had an opportunity to 
have done so. The gentleman from Kentucky says that McGlensey, 
one of the witnesses who testified to Mr. Ellison’s incompetency, is a 
“black-mailer,” and I think in all eg ae that may be true, and 
Ialso think it is true that the gentleman from Kentucky derived, di- 
rectly and indirectly, most, if not all, of the information upon which 
his resolution was based; from this same “ black-mailer,” (as he calls 
him,) McGlensey, for it was clearly shown that most of the rumors 
touching the moral character and professional capacity of Mr. Elli- 
son had their origin with him; but if his testimony is worth anythin, 
at all, I presume it is as competent to prove one fact as another, an 
he testified in most unequivocal terms that he had no knowled 
whatever of any improper influences being brought to bear upon the 
Clerk to appoint Ellison to office, and that none of a questionable 
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character secured his own appointment. I am inclined to think my- 
self, giving i wast to my own opinion, that the Clerk probably 


made a mistake, but doubtless an honest one, in e Me- 
e and performed a proper official duty when he discharged 


im. 

I am just this moment informed by the Clerk that he discharged 
McGlensey soon after the developments made by his testimony before 
the committee, and for the reason that the statements which he made 
upon that occasion satisfied him that he was not a proper man to 
hold any official position, and that if he had known these facts before 
he appointed him he wouM not have done so. And I say that in my 
judgment he was amply warranted in his conclusions and in the act of 
discharging him hi Gory facts which were disclosed in this investigation. 
If I had occupied his position, with a knowledge of these facts, he 
should not have held his place one single hour after they were known 
to me. 3 

In reference to other witnesses, I cannot now call to mind a single 
one who said one word against the integrity or competency of Mr. 
Ellison whose testimony was not prompted by some unfriendly feel- 
ing toward him. Several of the witnesses who testified against El- 
lison confessed that they were applicants for his position and were 
disappointed in not obtaining it. Many of them were former em- 
ployés in the engineer department of the House and had been dis- 
cha after Ellison’s appointment. Every witness of this character 
testified that they had never said one word to the Clerk touching 
the character and competency of the engineer, and that they never 
made any panne declaration of their opinions upon this subject 
until after his appointment. 

Isay upon my own personal responsibility, whether it is sanctioned 
by the other members of the committee or not, that in my judgment 
there was never an investigation set on foot with so little foundation 
to support it as this one. ere are not two dozen words in all that 
mass of testimony which I have goet laid upon the Clerk’s desk that 
would have had a feather’s weight, or ought even to have been heard 
in the trial of the guiltiest felon. It wouid not have been listened 
to for a 125 moment in any court of justice where the commonest 
laws and rules of evidence are observed. It is irrelevant, incompe- 
tent, trifling, and totally unreliable. I venture to say that an ex- 
amination of the evidence in this case will satisfy the in vete- 
rate enemy Mr. Ellison has in this House that he has been perfectly 


vindicated and stands justly acquitted of every imputation of any 
character contained in the resolution of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. WHITE. 


I now yield for a few moments to the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. 8 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. As long ago as two months prior to the as- 
sembling of this Congress, I received a note from a gentleman in 
Brooklyn, well known to me, asking me to exert my influence for the 
appointment of Mr. Ellison as chief engineer for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I made no promise. Soon after the assembling of Con- 


gress Mr. Ellison came to my house with recommendations from sev- ` 
eral penenr well known to me to be men of the highest respectability, 
and having had large practical experience of his ability they recom- 


mended him without the least reserve, Lag aries as inevery respect 
a most competent engineer. Under the influence of such recommen- 
dations I wrote a note to the Clerk of the House telling him that I 
had no political motive in the matter; that I was not in the habit of 
recommending anybody unqualifiedly for any place; but that in this 
case the gent emen who had recommended Mr, Ellison to me had had 
practical knowledge of his capabilities, and I felt justified in recom- 
mending him unqualifiedly for the place. 

Now, f should not presume to match my judgment against that of 
Mr. Hewitt. His scientific knowledge is far different from my experi- 
ence in such matters. But I venture to say that if Mr. HEWITT will 
carefully examine the testimony here, the recommendations upon 
which I based my note to the Clerk of the Honse, recommending Mr. 
Ellison, he would be convinced that, whatever he might know about 
high and low pressure engines, he knew enongh to perform the duties 
of his position successfully and that he had character enough to per- 
form them faithfully. I believe that the charges made against him 
are not founded upop fact, and that he deserves the confidence and 
employment of the House. 

Mr. WHITE, I wish the Clerk to read the twenty questions that 
Mr. Wood, the examiner in this case, testified he put to the candi- 
dates for this position in this competitive examination. If the Clerk 
can turn to them I would thank him to read them. 

And while he is looking up that part of the testimony, I desire to 
say in addition to what I have said in regard to the testimony of 
McGlensey, who the chairman of this committee believes to be a 
black-mailer, and whom I now believe to be a black-mailer, but 
about whom at the time I knew nothing except his letter published 
in the papers—I desire to say that he is an engineer of practical ex- 

erience, if his testimony is worth anything, and he testified that 

llison was not a competent engineer. I desire to say that Mr. Sher- 
man, who was an old employé of this House, ed that Ellison 
was incompetent. ; ; 

I do not desire to occupy the attention of this House upon this 
subject any further than simply to repeat what I have said, and to 
ask any person on this floor who knows to the contrary to state oth- 
erwise. If I have misstated anything that the gentleman from New 
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York [Mr. Hewrrr] has said—I have not read his testimony before 
the committee—I desire to have it corrected. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Will the gentleman be good enough 
to state in my presence what I said to him, for I have not read his 


testimony? 

Mr. WHITE. As nearly as I can recollect, I stated that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Hewitt] had recommended Mr. Ellison's 
appointment to the pot he now occupies as engineer of this House ; 
that subsequently the gentleman from New York went, in company 
with the engineer, to the engine and asked him such questions as he 
thought would exhibit the amount of information that Ellison had 
in regard to the difference between a high-pressure and a low-pres- 
sure engine; and that Ellison displayed such ignorance that the gen- 
tleman went to the Clerk, I might say in disgust, and withdrew his 
recommendation. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Now will the gentleman allow me to 
correct what he has said? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. After I had signed the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Ellison to the Clerk, the latter requested me to go with 
Mr. Ellison to the heating and ventilating apparatus in order to de- 
cide whether he understood the subject. I went with him. When 
we came to the engine, I asked him one or two questions; and his 
answers were such as to suggest a doubtin my mind whether he com- 
prehended properly the nature of the steam-engine. But I did not 
arrive at the conclusion that he did not understand it. On the con- 
trary, the circumstances only raised a doubt in my mind; and it oc- 
curred to me that the post of engineer of this House was so impor- 
tant that no man ought to be appointed to it without being subjected 
to the examination of competent experts. Therenpon I returned to 
the Clerk and, without withdrawing my recommendation, said to 
him, “You owe it to yourself and to the members of the House to 
make sure that this man is qualified for the position; and I recom- 
mend that he be subjected to a competitive examination.” There- 
upon the Clerk thanked me for the suggestion, saying that it was a 

one, and that he would adopt it. Afterward I understand that 

. Ellison was subjected to such an examination by Mr. Wood and 

two other engineers, and that they reported that he was by all means 
better qualified than any other applicant for the office. 

These are the exact facts. I formed no conclusion in my own mind 
as to whether Mr. Ellison was qualitied or not; but I say frankly to 
this House that I had grave doubts which led to the recommendation 
made by me, which was carried into effect, and in doing which it 
seems to me the Clerk 3 his full and entire duty. 

Mr. WHITE. Now, Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman takes his 
seat I wish to put to him another question. I am much obliged to 
him for correcting me; for I did not intend to misrepresent him; I 
am glad he has called attention to the apparent misrepresentation of 
what he said to me. 

I stated further that the gentleman from New York made no secret 
of his belief that the engineer had, I believe, entered into collusion 
with Mr. Wood or with the examining board; that by this means 
he had stood the best examination of any man he ever saw, or 
words to that effect, the gentleman from New York saying, I think, 
that he had never yet understood how it was done. I wish the gen- 
tleman would state what he said. Of course I will accept his state- 
ment. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Certainly I will state the conversa- 
tion. If I remember correctly, it took place in an omnibus while it 
was jolting along. Such conversations are apt to be rather free in 
their character and not very precise in the words used, I did say 
that, after the langnage by Mr. Ellison to me when I asked him 
abont the engine, I thought it extraordinary that he had passed, as 
Mr. Wood said or rather as the gentleman from Kentucky said to me, 
the best examination that any man had ever passed. I do not sup- 

that Mr. Wood ever made that statement. I do not believe that 
. Ellison could pass the best examination that any man ever passed. 

Mr. WHITE. I meant the best of those before the board. 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York. Of those before the board. The gen- 
tleman certainly said that; and I simply said,“ If that be so, then 
it is an extraordinary commentary upon the applicant,” (or some- 
thing to that effect,) because it is quite certain that either Mr. Elli- 
son or I misunderstood the meaning of the terms “ high and low pres- 
sure” and “single or double acting” as connected with an engine. 
But it is quite ible that one man may use a practical term in one 
sense and another man may use it in another. Hence I did not con- 
sider it conclusive against the qualifications of Mr. Ellison that he 
had used the terms “high” and “ low pressure” in a sense in which 
I had not been in the habit of using them. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. WHITE] has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG. Iam unwilling to continue this discussion longer, 
and I would not do so only I desire to make a few remarks in further 
reply to the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. WHITE,] who puts lan- 
guage in my mouth the paternity of which I utterly disclaim. I am 
not accustomed in public discussions upon this floor or elsewhere to 
use the somewhat inel t phrases of “ black-mailer,” “scoundrel,” 
&c. I did not pronounce Mr. McGlensey to be a black-mailer.” I 
said that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WHITE] had declared 
that he was one, and that in all probability the charge might be 
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true. I did not pretend to state it upon any information of my own 
or to give it as my opinion, sag as based upon the declaration of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. WRT E.] 

Mr. WHITE. I call for the reading of the record where the gen- 
tleman says “I think it is correct.” 

Mr. YOUNG. Well, perhaps I may have used that word, but it was 
based upon your own statement. JI am willing to admit the gentle- 
man’s own testimony that McGlensey is a “ black-mailer,” but I ad- 
mit it upon the gentleman’s own responsibility, not upon mine. 

Now in reference to Captain Wood. I never heard before that a 
committee of this House had at any time investigated him and pro- 
nounced him to be a “scoundrel.” If such is the fact, that it has 
been develo: that he is a “scoundrel,” I want to know from the 
gentleman from e [Mr. WHITE] how it is that a republican 
administration has kept him in office all this time? I do not pro 
to charge that arepan ican administration would keep any scoundrels 
in office, Song e lieve there have been some intimations to that 
effect coming from different quarters; but the gentleman is a com- 
prent witness upon that subject and I shall not attempt to impeach 


If an investigation has disclosed the fact which he states, and it 
has been 8 to the world that Captain Wood is a scoundrel 
and has held an important and responsible position under the Gov- 
ernment for a period of fifteen years, then certainly, as it occurs to 
me, somebody is to blame that he has not lost his officiel head long 
before now. So far as I was able to judge, I saw nothing in the de- 
portment of Mr. Wood, nothing in his conduct during the whole in- 
vestigation which did not speak the gentleman and an honest man. 
The imony will make a volume of considerable size, and the 
printing of it would involve a cost greater than any publie gord 
that could result from its publication. There is nothing in the evi- 
dence of any witness whose testimony is set out inall that large rec- 
ord which could be relied upon to establish a single one of the charges 


preferred against Mr. Ellison. 
I now the previous question. 
The previous question was seconded and the main question ordered ; 


and under the operatiqæ thereof the report was adopted. 

Mr. YOUNG moved to reconsider the vote by which the report was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

VENTILATION OF THE HALL, 

Mr. YOUNG. Iask now to be raap to report from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds a résolution of much more 
importance than any that has been presented to the Honse this morn- 
1 He hope there will be no objection to its being considered now. 

Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the sum of $8,000 be, and the same 


is hereby, riated out of the contingent fund of the House, to be expended 
under the dineoton of Edward Clark, architect of the Capitol, for the fir ta of 


18 thes of ventilating the Hall of the House of tatives now 
under the direction of Professor Henry anda of scientific ofi- 
cers 5 are acting with him. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I trust some eee will be made of the ne- 
cessity for the adoption of this resolution by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 


Mr. YOUNG. I will make the explanation demanded by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, [Mr. HOLMAN.) It is simply this: Early in the 
session, some time during the winter when there was so mach com- 
plaint about the impure atmosphere of the Hall and the serious ill- 
ness of a great many members which was attributed to that cause, a 
resolution was introduced instructing the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds to institute an investigation to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, the cause of the imperfect ventilation of this wing of the Capitol 
and report some method of improving it. This resolution was subse- 
quently referred to a subcommittee, of which I had the honor to be 
named as chairman, with similar instructions. The committee, com- 
5 myself of the honorable gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 

N] and the honorable gentleman from Maine [Mr. PLAISTED] 
immediately entered upon an examination of the architecture of the 
building, the probable sources of the foul air which entered the Hall, 
and the supposed defects in its arrangements for healthful ventila- 


tion. During our investigation of these matters we were waited upon 


by a large number of gentlemen coming from varions sections of the 
country, who claimed to have much experience and to be deeply 
learned in the science of ventilation, and who proposed to undertake 
the work of perfecting our system of ventilation for considerations 

ing from twenty-five to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

any of these gentlemen submitted to us in writing various plans 
and theories for the accomplishment of the object sought, but their 
ideas were so divergent, their plans so different, and their theories 
involving so much of profound but obscure learning, the committee 
was unable to determine which one should be selected and adopted. 
In this dilemma we deemed it wisest and safest to ask the assistance 
of other officers of the Government more competent to pass npon this 
important question than we were. We accordingly requested that 
eminent savant, Professor Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
to select a board of scientific Government officers to take charge of 
the matter and advise the committee as to the proper method of se- 
curing the objects which they were charged to accomplish. That 


Ad 
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gentleman consented to act in the matter, as requested by the com- 
mittee, and selected as members of such board Lieutenant-Colonel 
Casey, of the Army 5 Corps; Professor Billings, of the Medi- 
cal Department; Mr. Franc Schurmans, assistant supervising archi- 
tect of the Treasury Department; and Hon. Edward Clark, architect 
of the Capitol, The board thus organized, with Professor Henry as 
its president, immediately set about the work they had been requested 
to and to undertake. A 

Soon afterward the board, through its president, Professor Henry, 
addressed a written communication to the committee, suggesting some 
immediate changes in the existing means of ventilation, and in order 
to make these changes an appropriation of $4,000 was asked, and made 
by Congress out of the contingent fand of the House, under a reso- 
lution which I introduced for that purpose. These changes, so far as 
was n and practicable, were made at once, and every mem- 
ber of the House has been surprised and gratified at the great relief 
which they have afforded from the dangerous troubles to which we 
were before subjected. 

The improvements in the ventilation of the House thus made, how- 
ever, are but partial and will only serve during warm weather. In 
order to continue them, so as to furnish us with adequate protection 
against the dangers of inhaling foul and impure air during the com- 
ing winter session, an additional appropriation will be necessary. I 
hold in my hanä a communication from Professor Henry, in which he 
estimates that the sum of $8,000 will be necessary to continue the 
work until the next session of Con Unless this is made the 
84,000 already expended will be a total loss and absolutely thrown 
away. As this resolution has for its purpose the protection of the 
health and even life of every member and employé of this House, I 
trust there will be no opposition from either side to its passage. Inow 
call the previous question upon the passage of the resolution. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. YOUNG moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 


EMERICK W. HANSELL, 


Mr. TARBOX. I ask unanimous consent of the House to take up 
for consideration at this time the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. No. 3184) granting a pension to Emerick W. Hansell,and 
to move that they be concurred in. It is for the relief of a disabled 
man, who suffered from injuries received in defending the late Secre- 
tary of State from the attack of an assassin. It seems to be a bill of 
8 merit. It has passed the House already, and comes back 

rom the Senate with amendments. 

Mr. PAGE. I do not object, but I should like to make the motion 
to go to the business upon the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That cannot be done at this time. 

Mr. PAGE. Is the House in the morning hour? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The morning hour has not yet begun, 
but that is the regular order. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting and insert: 

That the ae of the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized and directed 
to pay to Emerick W. Hansell, of the city of Washington, in the District of Colum- 
bia, outof mf prem’ in the Treasury not otherwise appropri the sum of $2,000, 
on account o inf es received by said Emerick Mabsell w ile in attendance 
eee II. Seward, former! y of State, on the occasion of 

e attempted assassination of said — 

Also amend the title so as to read: 

An act for the relief of Emerick W. Hansell. 


Mr. TARBOX. Just a single word of explanation. 

Mr. GARFIELD. If this is to pass without debate I will not ob- 
ject, but I want the morning hour, 

Mr. TARBOX. If no gentleman desires an explanation, I do not 
wish to occupy any of the time of the House. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwanttosayasingle word. I do not object to this, 
but I think the amendments made by the Senate are very wise and 
pradent amendments. Although this is an entire gratuity, it is one 
of those gratuities, perhaps, which are proper for the Government to 

ive. The original bill which passed the House, and for which the 
nate has sent us a substitute, was in my ju ent an exceedingly 
objectionable measure, and its passage through both branches of Con- 
gress would have set a precedent for which I believe there is no ex- 
ample in our past history. At least I am not aware of it. It is a bill 
degen d a pension to a person entirely in private life. Our custom 
as been, except in the case of the Federal judiciary—unhappily the 
beginning of the civil-pension list in this Government—to confine 
8 hareri who served the Government in times of war, to the 

y and Navy. 

This bill passed the House. I am not aware how it passed the 

House. Certainly attention was not particularly called to it; and 

for one Lam exceedingly glad that this substitute was adopted by 
the Senate instead of passing the original bill, which would have es- 
tablished a precedent that could have been referred to in the future 
asan argument in favor of establishing a civil-pension list in our 
Government; which in our republican Government it seems to me 
would be a most fatal mistake. 

The amendments of the Senate were concurred in. 

Mr. TARBOX moved to reconsider the vote by which the amend- 


ments of the Senate were concurred in; and also moved that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Two m es, in writing, from the President of the United States 
were communicated to the House by Mr. U. S. GRANT, jr., his Private 
Secretary, who informed the House that the President had approved 
and signed bills of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. No. 1089) granting a pension to Thomas J. Fox, late 
a private of Company C, Fifty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers; 

An act (H. R. No. 2271) to increase the pension of Mrs. Hannah W. 
Sumner, widow of ag Richa Edwin V. Sumner; 

An act (H. R. No. 3 appropriations for the payment of 
claims reported allowed by the commissioners of claims under the act 
of Congress of March 3, 1871, and for other purposes ; 

An act (H. R. No. 3209) to authorize the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to receive lands in payment of judgments to eastern band of 
Cherokee Indians; 

An act (H. R. No. 3022) making appropriations for the construc- 
tion, repair, preservation, and completion of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; 

An act (H. R. No. 3678) to change the name of the pleasure-yachit 
Lydia to that of Sylph ; 

An act (H. R. No. 1713) for the relief of Berthold Loewenthal, of 
Chicago, Ilinois; 

An act (H. R. No. 3374) for the relief of Harry E. Eastman, late 
O esac tao Second Regiment Wisconsin Cavalry Voluntiers; 


an 

An act (H. R. No. 3849) for the relief of James W. Harvey and 

James Livesey, of the firm of Harvey & Livesey, of Wisconsin. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

Am from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had passed, without amendment, 
bills of the House of the following titles : 

A bill (H. R. No. 1236) granting a pension to Harris B. Lovell, late 


Pee in Company C, One hundred and twenty-Second Regiment 
inois Infant olunteers ; 
A bill (H. R. No. 1931) granting a pension to John J. Partillo, of 


Gratiot County, Michigan; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2231) granting a pension to Emily E. Weiss; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2840 granting a pension to Edward F. Eddy; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2844) granting a pension to Levi D. Hayward $ 

A bill (H. R. No. 2846) ting a pension to Lovina Adeline Bowker ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2848) granting a pension to F. M. Bruner; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 3178 granting a pension to Thomas Galloway, 
late captain of Company C, First Maryland Cavalry Volunteers. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed, with 
an amendment in which the concurrence of the House was requested, 
a bill of the following title: 

A bill (H. R. No, 1588) granting an additional pension to Jefferson 
Bowers, of Madison County, Illinois. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, and re- 
quested the concurrence of the House in, bills of the following titles: 

A bill (S. No. 210) granting a pension to Austin R. Mills; 

A bill (S. No. 750) granting a pension to T. B. Murdock; 

A bill (S. No. 792) granting a pension to Peter Harder; and 

A bill (S. No. 980) granting a pension to Irena Garrett. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RANDALL. I ask that the executive communications now on 
the Speaker's table may be laid before the House. 


CAPTAIN EDWARD 8. MEYER. 


The SPEAKER pro 22 The Chair lays before the House the 
alien m from the President of the United States. 
The Clerk ToM as follows: 


To the House of Representatives : 

For the reasons stated in the accompanying communications submitted to maby 
the 88 of War, I have the honor to return herewith without my a 
House bill No. 36, entitled “ An act to restore the name of Captain Edward 
to the active list ofthe Army.” 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 14, 1876. 


War Department, Washington, D. C., August 4, 1876. 
Str: I have the honor to return House bill 36, to restore the name of 
Edward S. Meyer to the active list of the 3 and beg to invite your attention 
to the 6 the Adjutant-General of this date, stating objections to the 
9 of the bill. á n 
ery respectfully, your obedient servan 
: J. D. CAMERON, 
Secretary of War. 

To the PRESIDENT. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 


August 4, 1876. 

Respectfully returned to the of War. 

Edward S. Meyer served as a private in the Fourth Ohio Volunteers 
months) from May 4, 1861, to August 18, 1861. Ho again enlisted as private 
teenth Ohio Volunteers, September 10, 1861; was promoted first lieutenant Novem- 
ber 1, 1861; and resigned tember 27, 1862. He was tain One 
hundred and seventh Ohio Volunteers November 11, 1862; was wounded at Chan- 
cellorsville, Virginia, May 2, 1863; and discharged for physical disability January 
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nae 
1866, Was brevetted lien and brigadier-general of volun- 
teers March 13, 1865. 


He was ted captain Thirty-fifth United States Infantry July 28, 1866; be- 
cians unassigned Au it 12, 1869; assigned to Nineteenth Talats ugust 5, 1870, 
and to th Ca January 1, 1871. Retired August 24, 1872. 

July 8, 1869, era Meyer applied for retirement on account of wounds received 


at C Ma 
No action was then had ou the request, pending action by 


1, 1865. He was 


again mustered into service February 8, 1865, 
United States Veteran Volunteers, (Hancock's Corpa) and mustered ont 
itenant-colonel, colon 


„and 
no possibility of improvement ie 
=f —— home to await orders. 

18, 1869, he called on the Secretary of War and asked to be assigned 


January 4, 1870, he applied to be bane gr to duty with some regiment on the 
frontier, stating that wound had h Ko., and asking to withdraw his pre- 
vious request retirement. This was accompanied by a similar request from 
his father, Mr. S. Meyer, of Ohio. 

July 20, 1870, he of ary the third time to withdraw application for retirement 
and to be assigned to n 


to du 


: Tho medical director of tho department approved the requ 
. ee = that Captain Meyer's wounds certainly unfitted for section ba the 
er. 
April 13, 1872, Senator SHERMAN joined in requesting retirement of Captain 


1 
CC and on August 20, 1872, was ex- 


citated for active service, and that said 
received in his lower jaw at the battle of 
undred and seventh 


Chancellorsville, May 3, 1863,” (when captain One h 
Ohio Volunteers.) He was retired in 86 the A 
March 21 and December 6, 1873, Captain Meyer asked restoration to active serv- 


Meyer. 


in this Office showing that he has sufficiently recovered. 
such evidence and the fact that after one assi; t to active 
duty he has failed to be sufficiently recovered are submitted as objections why the 


bill should not be approved. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Adjutant-General. 


An act to restore the name of Captain Edward S. Moyer to the active list of the 
Army. 


Be it enacted, That the President be, and he hereby is, authorized to restore 
to the active list of the Army the name of Captain Edward S. Meyer, of the Ninth 


Regiment of Ca who was retired on the 24th day of August, 1872, for reason 
of physical disability, resulting from wounds received at the battle of Chancellors- 
ville, which he has since sufficiently recovered to return to active duty, and 


to assign him to any vacancy in his grade now existing, or which may hereafter oc- 
cur, in any of ony hae in the Army: Ne Tete the time that he 
has been on the retired list not to be counted in his service in giving promotion. 
The message, with the accompanying documents, was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


PAVING OF PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore also, by unanimous consent, laid before 
the House the following message from the President of the United 
States: 

To the House of Representatives : 

I herewith return House bill No. 4085 without my approval. The of the 
clause in the original bill for paving Pennsylvania avenue fixing the time for the 
completion of the work of Bape aes 1, 1878, is objectionable in this, that it fixes 
no date when the work is to be completed. 

ce shows that where contractors have unlimited time to complete an 
pra work they consult their own convenience and not the public . Shoul 
on deem it proper to amend the present bill in such manner as to fix the date 
for the completion of the work to be done by any date between December 1 and 
the close of my official term, it will receive my approval. U. K 4 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 15, 1878. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection the message 
will be referred to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Unless some gentleman upon the Committee for 
the District of Columbia asks the reference of the message, I think it 
might be acted on now. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill is before the House for its 


action. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I was intending to make a motion to refer the 
m to the Committee for the District of Columbia, but I doubt 
if there is a quorum of that committee here. At the suggestion of 
sot Asien ot on the committee from Massachusetts, [Mr. Crapo,] I 

move its reference to the Committee for the District of Colum- 
bia, with leave to report at any time. 
he SPEAKER pro tempore. The latter part of the motion is not 
necessary; it being a vetoed bill, the gentleman would have that 
right under the Constitution. 

e message, with the accompanying documents, was referred to 
the Committee for the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 
CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore also, by unanimous consent, laid before 
red House the following message from the President of the United 

tes: 
To the House af Representatives: 


In announcing as I do that I have pronation fy obs of official ap 


to 
the “Act making appropriations for the cons and diplomatic ice of the 


ed | intention of the provision is on 


Pre ives and duty of the Executive. 

By the Constitution the President “ have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of Sen- 


ate, shall appoint embassadors, other public ministers and consuls," &. 
It is within the power of Congress to grant or withhold appropriation of mon 


for the payment of salaries and expenses of the representatives of the Gon, 


ernment. 
In the early days of the Government a sum in was a 
cf 87 af the officer 


ropriated, leaving it 
to the Executive to the grade 


cers and o countries to which 


an ap) 
on the Con; 

Sent respeatod and complied wi 
In attention to the 8 which I have indicated, I assume that the 
to exercise the constitutional prerogative of Con- 
gress over the expenditures of the Government and to fix a time at which the 
compensation of certain diplomaticand consular officers shall cease; and not to in- 
vadė the constitutional rights of the Executive, which I should be compelled to 
resist; and my present object is not to discuss or dispute the wisdom of ailing to 
r coool om Emptying» vigil ta the DEMAT 
ch to direct the 33 of any of the fiplomatic or consular 

the Government. 
U. S. GRANT. 

WASHINGTON, August 14, 1876. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. S er, the message of the President of course 
requires no action upon the of the House, and it is not necessary at 
all that it should be referred to the Committee on Appropriations or 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs; indeed, the only motion, 1 pre- 
sume, that is proper is that the message be laid upon the table and 

rinted. 

I do not pro to discuss the question presented by the message, 
but I desire to say this: That no communication has ever been re- 
ceived by this House which so fully indicates the importance in our 
form of Government that the power of appropriating money should 
be under the control of the immediate representatives of the people 
than the message which has been just read. If it were true that 
under the treaty-making power the President of the United States 
and the Senate might without limit create foreign ministers, and that 
on the strength of such acts on their part it would be the imperative 
duty of the House to make the appropriations for those offices, it 
would create almost illimitable sources of expense imposed upon the 
Treasury of the Government. It is fortunate that the m è has 
been received. It will furnish to the country a further indication of 
the value of the ground assumed in this House during the present 
session of Congress that money bills must originate in the House 
com of the most immediate representatives of the penpia; that 
they are in a greater d responsible for the expenditures of the 
Federal Government and the draughts on the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. KASSON. The President does not say that this House has not 
the power to refuse to appropriate the money. 

Mr. HOLMAN. He does not say that. Iam very glad that at least 
on one point the President concurs in the universal sentiment of the 
country, that while this power of making treaties exists in the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, yet still the power to appropriate money is under 
control of Congress, notwithstanding the terms of the treaties which 
may be noe upon by the President and the Senate. 

Mr. K N. The President does not speak of the treaty-makin 
power but the constitutional power vested in the Executive, an 
which does not depend upon the treaty-making power. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It does depend upon the power vested in the Pres- 
ident, but it does not infer because a treaty is made it is the duty of 
the representatives of the people to appropriate money to carry out 


that are 

Mr. ON. That question does not rise at all. The gentleman 
will remember one instance which illustrates this matter. Presi- 
dent Johnson appointed Mr. Harvey minister to Portugal; Congress 
refused to appropri money for him and continued to refuse until 
the incoming of President Grant’s administration, and then Congress, 


recognizing that President Johnson had exercised the constitutional 
power, finally voted to Mr. Harvey what pay they thought proper to 
vote hi 


him. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to say that it is scarcely necessary upon 
this message to discuss the power of Congress to abolish the office of 
minister created by law; it is hardly n to discuss that sub- 
ject. Yet the 8 is rather presented by this r 

Mr. KASSON. The gentleman will pardon me, but the office of 
minister is not one created by law, it is one established by the Con- 
stitution ; that is the ground which the President takes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The office of minister to a foreign government is 
the result of legislation by Congress; the authority to appoint a. 
minister to a foreign power is derived from law. 

Mr. KASSON. From the Constitution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is derived from law under the Constitution. 
The gentleman is not careful in his use of terms. 

Mr. KASSON. I think I am, 

Mr. HOLMAN. The President exercises that constitutional power 
under the law. 

Mr. KASSON. I think if the gentleman will examine the clause 
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of ne constitution referred to by the President he will see that it 
contains a general power to appoint ministers to foreign countries, 
and the law simply appropriates money for the payment of such as 
Congress 5 TOEN and refuses it to such as Congress does not approve. 

Mr. HOL . The uniform practice of the Government from its 
foundation, or at least from a few years after its foundation, to deter- 
mine by law what ministers should be appointed and to what courts 
they should be accredited, shows very conclusively that the creation 
of these officers is a matter of law, and not the result of any power 
conferred by the Constitution upon the President of the United States. 
But that question is not presented in this message in such a form as 
to require discussion, although I myself hold that the legislative 
power is the basis upon which all foreign ministerial offices rest, and 
that Congress has the right directly to abolish any such office. I 
will submit the usual motion that this message be laid upon the table 
and printed. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I trust the gentleman will not press his motion 
5 the form in which he has submitted ir think I have never 

own a proposition to lay upon the table and print a message of the 
President. I believe that would be construed at all times as a dis- 
courtesy to the President. So far as I remember it has always been 
the uniform practice to refer the message of the President to some 
committee and order it to be printed. Although in this case no action 
is probably required, yet the reference of the message is what is man- 
ifestly the proper thing to be done, its reference to some committee 
and its printing. Iam sure the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoL- 
MAN] does not desire to put the House in a position of discourtesy 
toward the Executive. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Of course not. But the gentleman must certainly 

with me that inasmuch as this message does not by any possi- 

bility require any action, the proper motion is to lay it upon the table 

and print it; that has been done repeatedly. Yet in accordance with 

the suggestion of the gentleman I will move that the message be re- 

ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

5 GARFIELD. We have just referred two messages of the Presi- 
t. 

Mr. HOLMAN. They required action. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Before the question is put upon the motion to 
refer and print, I desire to say a word. The President is clearly right, 
there can be no question about it, that the Congress, ee 01 
the two Houses, has no power to order the withdrawal of any 1 
minister, or the closing up of any foreign office. That is entirely 
beyond our power. The Constitution confers exclusively upon the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
right to send embassadors and to appoint such foreign ministers and 
agents as he may see proper, limited only of course by the amount of 
money that the Congress, this House included, shall vote for that 
Pp Now for the House of Representatives to undertake to say 
that the President shall order any given mission closed up is for us 
to assume a power which we do not We may clearly say, if 
we please, that of all the money we appropriate no part of it shall be 
wat for a given mission. 

Mr. HO Yet we haye done it within the gentleman’s own 
experience at least twice. 

Mr. GARFIELD. We did it in the case of Mr. Harvey, which has 
been referred to, 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, I mean the abolition of the office. We did it 
in the consolidation of the missions to the Central American states. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Whenever Congress Sener fora ific 
purpose only a certain sum of money, if the President and the Senate 
concur, it can be called miang else than a mere suggestion of the 
House of Representatives which the President and the Senate see fit 
to adopt. But for us to assume that under the Constitution the House 
ue cone has any right to close up foreign relations already 
esta — 

Mr. HOLMAN. The House alone? 

Mr. GARFIELD. The House and the Senate ther. I mean to 
say that the House is not a party to enter into the exercise of any 
such power. There is no foreign minister who holds his office in ac- 
cordance with any statute of the United States. It is true that our 
3 bills appropriate money for those offices; but the gen- 
tleman in searchin ugh all the Statutes at Large will fail to find 
any provision creating a mission by regular terms of law. Our min- 
isters are not created by statute; they are created under the Consti- 
tution by the discretion of the President with the confirmation of 
the Senate. In this respect the message of the Senate is perfectly 


right. 

Ar. LAWRENCE. Is not alge gro bound as a matter of duty to 
make an appropriation to pay all the diplomatic officers appointed 
by the President, just as much as we are bound to provide for the 
payment of the rh pool of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. GARFIELD. Congress can limit the amount that shall be paid 
to any particular officer; but it cannot prevent the President from 
sending an embassador to whatever bec he may choose, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Do I understand the gentleman to imply that, 
when under the law and the constitutional power of the President a 
foreign minister has been appointed, Congress is bound to make an 
appropriation to pay the salary in the same sense that it is bound to 
e e for the judiciary establishment of the Govern- 
ment 


Mr. LAWRENCE, There is this difference : The salary of a judge 
of the Supreme Court is fixed by law, and under the Constitution it 
cannot be diminished. There is therefore a constitutional duty rest- 
ing upon Congress to make the appropriation to pay the salary of a 
judge as fixed by law. It is the duty of Con to make a reason- 
able aed e to every minister appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. And although Congress may exercise a dis- 
cretion in fixing the amount of compensation for a minister, in which 
respect the power of Congress is different as to a minister from what 
it is as toa judge of the Supreme Court, yet Congress is morally 
bonnd as a political duty under the Constitution to provide a reason- 
able compensation for a minister as much as for any officer of the 
Government. That is the view which I take of the question. Con- 
gress has the power to refuse all compensation; but this would be so 
63 55 that it would be a violation of duty to so refuse. 

„ HOLMAN. Then I understand the gentleman to take this 
ground: That if the President, under the treaty-making power, with 
the agsent of the Senate, accredits a minister to a foreign govern- 
ment, it is the duty of Congress to make an appropriation of money 
to pay his salary ? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Yes, sir; undoubtedly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And that an unlimited power to reach the Treas- 
1 the creation of foreign ministers is thus created? 

. LAWRENCE, Congress can determine the amount of compen- 
sation. That is in the discretion of Congress. All powers are liable 
to abuse. If Congress could appoint ministers or create the office of 
minister the number might be made unnecessarily great. The abuse 
of the appointing power by the President is subject to restraint by 
impeachment and by a refusal on the part of Congress to pay salaries 
to ministers who might be unnecessarily appointed. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But we must appropriate money for the purpose? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Yes, sir; as a political duty we are bound to 
appropriate a reasonable compensation for ministers appointed by 

e President in the reasonable exercise of his power to appoint. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, sir, I hold that that is not good law. The 
office of minister rests on law. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. It rests on the Constitution; that is the high- 
est law. It is the law under which the President can appoint minis- 
ters without the authority of an act of Congress, 

Mr. HOLMAN. On law based upon the Constitution. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Does the gentleman hold that any one foreign 
mission has been created by statute? 

Mr. HOLMAN. N by statute. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Where 

Mr. HOLMAN. By statutes, not only authorizing the accrediting 
of ministers, but providing for their salaries. 

Mr. G. IELD. Will the gentleman point us to one such case f 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman’s idea has but a single feature of 
sanction in our history; and that is the earlier practice of appropri- 
ating asum of money to be placed under the control of the Pres- 
ident and authorizing him to use it for the diplomatic service. At 
that early period it was sometimes important to send a minister to 
one government and unimportant to send one to another. Hence 
the President was deemed a proper authority to determine in what 
manner the money should be employed. Besides, at that time the 
office of minister was not a permanent office as we have now made 
it by Jaw. It was a 333 position the position of minister 
plenipotentiary—a minister with special power for the occasion ; not 
a formal office, as we have now created it, but an office merely for a 

iven purpose, for which a given sum of money was placed under 

e control of the Government. 

There it would seem to be an indication of the absence of power to 
create the office, but if is only incidental. It grew out of peculiar 
condition of the times. It grew out of the fact the ministers were 
not permanent officers, but appointed for particular occasions. For 
the last seventy-five or eighty years these offices have existed, if at 
all, by virtue of the law and under appropriations made for their 


salaries. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
Am from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
announced that the Senate i on its amendment di to 


by the House to the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to authorize the President to 
accept the service of volunteers to aid in suppressing Indian hostili- 
ties, asked for a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, and had appointed Mr. LoGan, Mr. HCOCK, and Mr. 
MAXEY as managers of said conference on its part. 

It further announced that the Senate receded from their amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. No. 5962) to provide means to defray the ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia until December 1, 1876. 

It farther announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. No. 351) to create an additional land office at Colfax, 
Whitman County, Washington Territory; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 4107) to provide for the payment of a full month’s 
wW: to certain employés permanently discharged from the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 

VOLUNTEER FORCE. 

Mr. BANNING. I move by unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s table the message which has just been presented in refer- 
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ence to the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to authorize fhe President to accept 

the service of volunteers to aid in suppressing the Indian hostilities. 

Hagi SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, the bill will 
taken up. 

Mr: B. ING. The bill has been returned from the Senate, that 
body further insisting on its amendment di to by the House 
and asking for a conference. I now move that the House farther in- 
sist on its di ment and agree to the conference asked on the 
part of the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Chair appoints of 

e pro tempore. e r appoints as managers 
said conferenee on the part of the House Mr. BANNING, Mr. 
and Mr. THORNBURGH. 

CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I enter my protest against some of the 
doctrines announced on the other side of the House. In these clos- 
ing hours of the session I do not propose to go into a discussion of 
the constitutional questions by the President of the United 
States in the last two days. 

On 3 the President of the United States, who is empow- 
ered by the Constitution and has imposed upon him by the Consti- 
tution the duty to take care. that the laws be faithfully executed, 
sent a message to this House in which he says: 

I cannot give my sanction on these— 

Appropriations for works of purely private or local nature— 
and will take care that during my term of office no public money shall be expended 
upon them. 

He closed his message by saying: 

Under no circumstances will I allow the expenditure upon works not clearly 


Mr. LAWRENCE. That is a different subject from the one now up. 

Mr. TUCKER. I know it is; but I will bring the two subjects to- 
gether. On yesterday then, sir, the President, whose duty the Con- 
stitution makes it to take care that the laws are faithfully executed 
in the United States, said that during his term of office he will take 
care that certain money appropriated by law by this bill shall not be 
expended; in other words, that when the Constitution requires of 
him that he shall take care the laws shall be faithfully executed, he 
will take care the laws shall not be executed. 

Now, sir, the functions of the President in reference to laws passed 
by the two Houses of Con are two-fold. First, as part of the 
legislative department, by the exercise of his veto power, he may 

revent a bill passed by both Houses of Congress from becoming a 

w. When he signs the bill, when he approves the bill, it becomes 
a law, and his legislative functions in reference to it cease. His only 
function remaining in t to such law then is executive, and the 
Constitution provides as Executive he shall take care that the law is 
faithfully executed. But the President, instead of vetoing if, re- 
turned it to this House with this proviso: “Although I did not veto it, 
as a branch of the legislative department I will take care as Exec- 
utive to defeat it by my absolute veto as Executive.“ This seems to 
me the most extraordinary position ever taken by a President of the 
United States. 

I understand the gentleman from Ohio to hold the doctrine or state 
the doctrine that, under the Constitution of the United States, the 
President and the Senate have the power to create as many offices of 
embassadors and ministers as they pleased, and that there was a 
moral responsibility upon this House to appropriate money for the 
payment of their salaries. Now, sir, I must protest against that doc- 
trine. It has no foundation in the Constitution itself. The Consti- 
tution, article 2, section 2, provides: 

The President * * shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- of the Senators present concur. 

I beg the House to remark that this clause reads: 


He shall have power. 

It proceeds to say: 

And he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall t embassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Su- 


preme and all other officers of the United States, whose a 
8 provided for, and which er be established Peon PE 

Now, sir, there is nothing in the Constitution which gives to the 
President and the Senate the power of the creation of these offices. 
The sole power is that he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint embassadors, &. If the ar- 
po of the gentleman from Ohio be correct, then the President 

as a like right to establish and create the offices of judges of the 
Supreme Court, because the case of jadgos stands precisely in the 
same way as that of embassadors and other public ministers. The 
clause reads : 

t em other public 

r 

And yet it has never been pretended that the President and the 
Senate, because they have the iy together to appoint a judge of 
the Supreme Court, have any right to create the office of nade of 


the Supreme Court, or to create a Supreme Court. 

The question is, where is the creative power? What the Constitu- 
tion provides for is the executive power of nominating and appoint- 
ing to the office previously created. Ido not know what the practice 


of the Government has been. The gentleman from Ohio says tre 
never has been any act of Congress creating these embassadorial 
offices. That may be; but they are created by the appropriation 
bill, as I understand, appropriating certain money for the payment 


of embassadors appointed to this point or that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The appointments of embassadors to Greece, Hayti, 
and Liberia were all pure acts of legislation creating the offices. I 
readily call to mind at least those three cases which were not the re- 
sult of any treaty. And the consolidation of certain nations in Cen- 
tral America but a few years ago was followed by a provision of law 
accrediting to all those governments à minister to reside at a par- 
ticular point, which was the creation of a ministerial office on the one 
hand and the abolition of three ministerial offices on the other. So 
that we have instances both of the creation by law of the offices 
directly without thé intervention of the treaty-making power and 
the abolition of the offices. s 

Mr. GARFIELD. The gentleman will allow me a moment. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] is correct in stating that re- 
cently, that within perhaps the last twenty years in two or three in- 
stances there wasa statutory arrangement, as for instance the arrange- 
ment which created the minister to Hayti, where Congress has taken 
that course; but that is not only an exception, but one so far removed 
from the ordinary practice of the Government as not only not to make 
the rule but to confirm the rule the other way. I refer the gentleman 
to the Revised Statutes, title 18, page 293, where he will tind, under 
the head of “ Diplomatic and Consular Officers,” that all of the great 
diplomatic officers abroad have only this sort of authority: 

Embassadors, envoys © y, and ministers plenipotentiary, min‘ 
resident, —— ond a „ second — of egation, nhall 2 
titled to salaries as hereinafter provided. 

It will be seen that the statute assumes the existence of embassa- 
dors, envoys extraordinary, ministers plenipotentiary, &c., but does 
not create the office. 

There is not in any case a line or word creating the office, or any- 
thing, except in one or two instances, referring to any attempt to 
make it at all obligatory on the President to recall them or send 
them. The President is under no obligation, except as the Constitu- 
tion places it on his conscience to do it, to send ministers to France, 
England, or any of the kingdoms, while he might drop all of them 
or recall all of them. It is a matter within his discretion and that 
of the Senate. The practice of the Government for eighty years, in 
times of strict construction and also in times of latitudinarian con- 
straction, has established the principle referred to. And certainly if 
there is any gentleman here who ought to stand upon tradition and the 
old ways, it is the distinguished gentleman from Virginia. From the 
start our fathers regarded the matter of sending embassadors abroad 
as lying within the discretion of the President and the Senate, and 
the House were to determine the amount to be paid to them. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. There is another fact to which I desire to call 
the attention of the gentleman. The Constitution distinguishes be- 
tween officers created by the Constitution itself and those created by law. 
Now let me read: 

He [the President] shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 

to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; and 
he nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point embassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the ay mere Court, 
and all other oficers of the United States, whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be established by law: but the Congress may b 
law vest the appointment of such inferior oflicers, as they think proper, in the - 
dent alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of Denan ts, 

Now, it is the “other officers,” not embassadors and ministers, whose 
offices are to be “established by law.” But there is manifestly another 
class of officers created by the Constitution, “embassadors and other 

ublic ministers.” As to these the Constitution is explicit that the 
President “shall nominate and by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate shall appoint” them. The President is authorized to 
appoint those officers whose offices are established by the Constitution 
as well as those which are established by law, except in cases where 
Congress vests the appointment of officers whose offices are estab- 
lished by law in the heads of the Departments, 

Mr. BAN KS. I rise to a point of order. It is a good parliamentary 

rinciple that there should be one at a time speaking, and I would 
Tike to hear the gentleman from Virginia finish his speech} and then 
I shall be glad to héar the other gentlemen. 

Mr. TUCKER. I am willing to hear the gentlemen on the other 
side if they do interrupt the tide of my observations, because I would 
like to meet any difficulty presented as I go along. The astute law- 
yers of Ohio who have presented their views to me do not at all 
change my conclusions on the point Iam discussing. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LAWRENCE] called my atténtion to the words in the 
clause of the Constitution just quoted, “and which shall be pro- 
vided for by law,” as applyin any to the other officers whose ap- 
pointments are not authori by the Constitution, and claims that 
all other officers than those are officers created by the Constitution. 
I understand that to be his een. It must be, or he will pardon 
me forsaying that there is nothing in it, because neither embassadors, 
other public mmisters, consuls, nor jndges of the Supreme Court are 
within the words, “which shall be established by law.” If any one 
of them are within the words all are, as be is bound to maintain if 
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he holds that any are. Now if you will show me that article in the 


Constitution which has “ crea 
Court” I will give up the point. 

Mr. LAW CE. They are; Congress may limit the number of 
judges. But the office of judge of the Supreme Court is created by 
the Constitution. Congress no discretion to.refuse to organize 
a supreme court. Congress cannot create the office of judge, but 
may limit the number. 

r. TUCKER. No, sir; Congress must create the number. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. No, sir. Con must organize the court. 
This is to be done by virtue of legislative power, asin England. But 
foreign ministers cannot be organized asa court is. The office is neces- 
sarily distinct. In England the king appointed ministers; here the 
President does the same. I do not say whether Congress may regu- 
late the duties of ministers, but Congress cannot create the office. 
Congress cannot abolish all ministers, and hence has no power to 
create, for the 1 to create carries with it a power to destroy. 

Mr. TUCKER. Congress must determine the-number, not limit it. 
This is, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] said a while ago, 
that there is no power in Congress to close up any mission. No, sir; 
the power of 5 is to open missions. There is a power in Con- 

imit, 


the office of judge of the Supreme 


gress not only to but to fix the number of judges. The power 
of Congr is to create the offices of judges in such number as it may 
prescribe, There is nothing about what the number shall be or who 


shall constitute the Supreme Court. The third article of the first 
section of the Constitution reads : 
The * of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 


and in such 
both of NN inferior courts, shall hold their 
behavior, and s at stated times, receive for their services 
ion which shall not be diminished daring their continuance in office. 


Then the gentleman may ask how Congress gets the power to sa: 
anything about the number of the judges of the pat ab Dons 
Unquestionably the President cannot appoint judges of the Supreme 
Court until the number of judges is established by law; that is, 
until the offices of judges are established by law. 

Now let me say to the gentleman that I am not arguing merely for 
the sake of argument; but that there is one clause in the Constitu- 
tion which settles this whole matter. I haye had occasion to quote 
it before. It is the last clause of the eighth section of the first ar- 
ticle; that all-comprehensive clanse upon which there has been so 
much discussion. 

Mr. BANKS. What is the page? 

Mr. TUCKER. It is on page 13. Take the words in the beginning 
of the section and affixing them to the last of the clauses, it reads: 


Congress shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
for carrying into execution the f ing powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Gaverument of tie United States, or in arty Department or 
officer thereof. 

Now it is under that language that wherever there is any power 
vested in the departments of the Government of the United States, 
or in the Government of the United States itself, the efficiency of its 

wer cannot fully obtain until Congress has given it vital force. 

ow, the power vested in the President to nominate, and with the 
concurrence of the Senate to appoint, judges to the Supreme Court 
comes within this all-embracing and comprehensive provision; and 
this power vested in him cannot be efficient until vital force is in- 
f into it by the Congress of the United States. Until Congress 
has by a direct act or xi an indirect act, such as an act of appropri- 
ation, authorized an em r to England, for instance, the Presi- 
dent has no right to nominate and appoint a minister to England. 

I beg gentlemen to understand that I make no factious 8 
upon this matter. I believe gentlemen will at least accord to me 
sincerity in my devotion to the Constitution. I believe that not only 
the liberties, but the hopes, the prosperity, and the progress of the 

ple of this country depend upon a strict adherence to the provis- 
ions of that instrument. B it down, and although the Union 
may not be dissolved, because it may be a union held together by 
bands of iron, yet it will rot down under the corrupting influence 
of an extension of power to this Government which will be most de- 
structive in its character. I believe in the necessity of holding the 
different departments of the Government strictly within the allotted 
limits of their powers. 

Mr. GARF Our own department among the rest, 

Mr. FUCKER. Our own among the rest unquestionably. I have 
already during this session maintained the proposition that the treaty- 
making power, which is in the forefront of the clauses relating to 
the Executive, which I have cited from the Constitution, does not 
authorize any money to be paid under a treaty unless Congress shall 
agree to pay it. Congress, including this House, must by appropria- 
tions give effi to the treaty-making power so as to abstract any 
nioney from the . That is one case in which the two powers 
must be made to concur and both to have force by giving to this 
House as a part of the Legislature the power to concur or non-concur 
in so much of the treaty as requires the appropriation of money. 

And so it is in reference to this appointing power. This House and 
the Senate must determine how far foreign embassadors are neces- 
sary, how far consuls are , how many judges of the Supreme 
Court are necessary, how many judges of inferior courts are necessary, 
what inferior courts are proper and necessary. That is within the 


& com 


scope of the law-making power. That which is within the scope of 
the executive power is the appointment of parties to fill the offices 
so created bylaw. I donot intend to go into this discussion any fur- 
ther, except 

Mr. GARFIELD. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Does the gentleman concede that the President 
could decline to appoint embassadors without so violating the law as 
to render himself impeachable ? 

Mr. TUCKER. As I said, and that is the reason I referred to the 
action of the President’s m of yesterday, if this Congress passes 
a law that there shall be appointed an embassador to England, that 
there shall be such an office, the duty of the President under the Con- 
stitution and under his oath to support the Constitution requires 
him, in taking care that the laws be executed, to appoint such em- 
bassador, and be would be guilty of official delinquency if he does 


not appoint. 
Mr. GARFIELD. The gentleman answers by putting a hypotheti- 
cal case. I put the direct proposition to him: Suppose the President 


withdraws our minister to England to-morrow and declines to ap- 
point another, and that declination continues. As the law now 
stands, would he have committed animpeachable offense? Of course 
I know he would commit an impeachable offense should he refuse to 
appoint judges of the Supreme Court and thus destroy that court. 

Mr. TUCKER. I a t if me President of lent 5 States 
should, as he says in his message he sent to us yesterday he proposes 
to do, ‘willfully determine virtually to abolish an office created by 
law by refusing to exercise his appointing power to fill that office, 
he would be guilty of an impeachable offense. 

Mr.GARFIELD, The gentleman is still answering me by putting 
a hypothetical case. 

Mr. TUCKER. No, Iam answering your case. Mr. Schenck was 
not recalled, although he was in the city of Washington and knew 
that this House was going to condemn his course; and then he at 
last resigned. Ido not mean there must be no interval between 
General Schenck’s ation and his successor’s a! trees but 
5 5 not be made indefinite in order to destroy an office established 

W. 
Mr. GARFIELD. The gentleman is mistaken; General Schenck 
resigned before he came to Washington. 

r. TUCKER. I understood that Mr. Schenck was drawing his 
pay up to the very week that the committee of the House made their 
5 against him. 

Ir. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. General Schenck stated before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs when he was here that he regarded himself as at that 
time minister to England; that his resignation was to take effect 
upon the appointment of his successor. He drew his pay up to the 
time his successor was appointed. 

Mr. TUCKER. He resigned to take effect from the appointment of 
his successor, and drew his pay up to that time. 

a ser casita Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 

uestion 
a Mr. TUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Is it competent for Congress to provide by law 
that there shall be no embassadors appointed at all? If so, then 
Congress has power to nullify an express declaration of the Constitu- 
tion, which says that the President shall appoint embassadors, and 
if Congress cannot say by law that no embassadors shall be 8 
is not the power to appeoa derived from the Constitution independ- 
ently of any action of Congress, without any law of Congress at all? 

Mr. TUCKER. I understand that a short time ago, perhaps a de- 
cade or more ago the office of embassador to the kingdom of Italy 
was establish by law; it never had existed prior to that time. 
The President appointed no embassador to that kingdom until after 
that law passed. I do not care whether the legislative effect is given 
by recognition in an appropriation bill or by express legislation. 

t I mean to say is that the power to create an office is in Con- 
gress, the President being a part of the legislative power so far as his 
veto is concerned. If by his veto he does not interfere, then he is 
Sunctus oficio as to the legislative power, and all that remains to him 
is the executive power of nominating and appointing. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, all I meant to do was simply to protest against 
our conceding in this House the extraordinary claim of a “ preroga- 
tive,” (for that is a favorite word of the President in this message 
a “ prerogative ” on the part of the Executive either to pocket a bill 
which makes an improper appropriation as he considers and never 
to execute the law or to exercise the power which he claims to-day 
in this message in reference to our consular and diplomatic estab- 
lishments. : L 
Mr. LAWRENCE. My friend has not answered my question 
whether Congress can provide by law that there shall be no embas- 
sador appointed. 

Mr. TUCKER. I think it can. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. [hold that Con cannot so provide, and that 
the duty to appoint exists by force of the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution saysthe President shall, with the consent of the Senate, appoint 
embassadors, That is a law higher than any act of Congress, Con- 
gress cannot take away that power given by the Constitution. And 
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this proves that Congress cannot by law say there shall be no em- 
bassadors. 
Mr. TUCKER. Do J understand the gentleman to deny that Con- 


may pass a law providing that the office of minister to the 
Tieton of Italy, for instance, be abolished? Cannot Congress 
pass such a law? 


Mr. LAWRENCE. I think not. The office is not created by law. 
I mean to assert that the President has power, by virtue of the Con- 
stitution, and without any act of Congress, to send a minister to 
Italy, and Congress cannot, by law, say he shall not do so, becanse 
the Constitution says he may. He is the judge where and to what 
nations ministers shall be sent. 

Mr. TUCKER. Does the gentleman mean to say that the President 
has the right to send ministers to as many kingdoms on the face 
of the as he pleases, and may decline to send ministers wher- 
ever he does not choose todo so? And this, whether Con creates 
or abolishes them? Does the Executive create them ; and must Con- 

however averse to it, pay the expenses of a mission which the 
utive chooses to establish ? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. This power to appoint embassadors and other 
public ministers is in the same section of the Constitution which 
gives the 3 to make treaties. In construing one clause we may 
consider the other, The maxim applies, noscitur a sociis. Would the 

ntleman undertake to e that Congress can take away from the 

ident the power to make treaties? 

Mr. TUC The gentleman will remark that the power on the 
p of the President to make treaties by and with the consent of 

wo-thirds of the Senate is a self-effective power, except where it re- 
quires an appropriation from the Treasury, and then it is inoperative 
until vitalized by legislative act. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. So is the power to appoint embassadors, sub- 
ject only to the consent of the Renate: A minister is an agency of 
executive power. He is not a legislative officer. 

Mr. TUCKER. The power to nominate and appoint an embassador 
where no embassadorial office exists is not self-operative. It requires 
legislative action as the co-efficient force needed to vitalize it into 
efficient operation. It is similar to the case of the power to appoint 
joase. e President has no power to appoint a judge unless some 

w previously passed creates the office. : 

The gentleman says a minister is an agent of the Executive. That 
is true. But not for the reason the gentleman gives. The fact that 
the Executive appoints him does not make him an agency of execu- 
tive power, else a judge would be an executive apenoy: 

Having entered my protest against the principle put forth here to- 

day, I now leave the argument to other gentlemen. 
Mr. BANKS. I would like to say a word on this matter, Let me 
call the attention of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] to 
the fact that his strong point, the provision of the Constitution that 
Congress shall have power to pass all laws necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the powers conferred, does not apply to 
this case at all. That provision relates to the “ foregoing powers.” 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. BANKS. The gentleman will excuse me. I listened to his re- 
marks with infinite delight, and did not interrupt him. That provis- 
ion relates to the “foregoing powers,“ and those are the powers con- 
ferred by the Constitution upon Congress, nothing else. Now, the 
provisions in regard to embassadors are subsequent powers, and the 
authority conferred by the article cited is limited to the execution of 
the powers conferred, Congress shall make all n and proper 
laws for giving effect to the powers conferred by the Constitution. 
It does not increase nor diminish those powers. It isintended to give 
them effect, to make them operative, to prevent the failure of consti- 
tutional powers for the want of authority to enforce them. The fact 
is, when the Constitution was formed there were certain recognized 
ponese in regard to the intercourse between independent nations. 

e appointment of an embassador, or minister, or consul is not the 
act of one government alone ; it is the act of two governments—one 
to appoint and the other to receive the minister or embassador. The 
concurrence of these two powers is necessary to constitute an embas- 
sador, minister, or consul. 

In international law and in the intercourse between nations an em- 
bassador is a representative of the executive department of the gov- 
ernment, In empires or monarchies he is a personal representative 
of the sovereign. In a republic he is a representative of the execu- 
tive department, acting under constitutional authority. The differ- 
ence between emb: ors appointed in this way and those referred 
to in our legislative acts is exactly this: An embassador or a minister 
is an officer 2 by executive authority of one government to 
attend near the court of another for the purpose of presenting or urg- 
ing the consideration of specific subjects which are necessary to be 
considered with reference to the mutual interests of both govern- 
ments. The appointment of embassadors and ministers originated in 
that manner and for such ; and this is the power given to 
the President by the Constitution. He has the right, if necessary, to 
communicate with any foreign power upon any specific subject of 
sufficient i pg to justify such an appointment. Under the 
Constitution he has the right, with the concurrence of the Senate, to 
send upon such mission an embassador or a minister, whether or not 
the statute law may have authorized it; and if the Congress of the 
United States should by law declare in positive terms that there 
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should be no minister or no embassador to such government, yet nev- 
ertheless the President would have the right to appoint an embassa- 
dor or minister for the purpose of bringing to tha consideration of 
the two governments a subject of instant and absolute importance. 
This power exists by virtue of the Constitution. It is a prerogative 
of the President and the Senate, and no power exists in other De- 
partments of the Government to take it away. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. It cannot be cut off by law. 

Mr. BANKS. Now, sir, the legislation of Congress on this subject 
within its constitutional powers may be necessary and proper. For 
example, itis a question whether there shall be permanent diplomatic 
officers created styled embassadors or ministers to continue for an 
indefinite period of time. The authority of Congress might be re- 
quired for that purpose, and that seems to have been the object of all 
statutes st with reference to permanent diplomatic representa- 
tives at foreign courts. It is doubtless true that the Constitution 
does not give the President power to appoint permanent officers of 
that kind. He may not be able to say there shall be an embassador 
to the court of St. James for the four or eight years of his term, but 
he can properly appoint embassadors, ministers, or consuls under the 
Constitution for the consideration of specific or general subjects of 
immediate international importance to the governments respectively. 
So Con may very properly pass laws, as they did in 1854, regu- 
lating the salaries, privile and perquisites of this class of officers. 
All such acts are within the purview and power of Congress under 
the Constitution, and the President would naturally and necessarily 
conform to such provisions in making appointments under such laws; 
but wherever there is in his judgment a necessity for such action he 
can unquestionably appoint embassadors or ministers for the purpose 
of considering a particular subject important to the two countries, in 
the absence of any such tions or statutes. He has that right 
under the Constitution, and Congress cannot take it from him. I 
suppose that is all that is intended by this message. Congress has 
decided, for example, that there shall be no American minister at 
Athens. The President wants us to understand, and it is proper we 
should understand, that while there need be no permanent represent- 
ative of the United States at Athens, and although we have concurred 
in this law and the President may have approved it, yet if hereafter 
there should arise necessity for such a representation of this Govern- 
ment at the court of Greece, the President will have the power under 
the Constitution to appoint embassadors, ministers, or consuls for that 


purpose. 

It is well this question should be presented to us and that the Pres- 
ident should give us information as to the effect of his official assent 
to this act. It does us no harm and I think it will do the people no 
harm to understand the moe upon which this question rests. It 
is the old question which has been discussed by Congress and the 
Executive Departments under every administration since the founda- 
tion of the Government. 

Mr. TUCKER. A single word in reply to the distingnished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts and I will conclude. The gentleman has 
very remarkably omitted to read the most important part of the 
clause to which I referred. 

Mr. BANKS. Read it. 

Mr. TUCKER. “To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers.” Of course 
that refers to powers vested in Congress; but gentleman omits 
to read the following words, which are quite important, and relate 
to those succeeding powers: 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and for carrying into execn- 
tion the foregoing he rr all other powers by this Constitation in the 
Government of the United States, or in any Department or officer thereof. 

Now, wherever the power of any other Department, or any officer 
of the United States, or the general power vested in the Government 
of the United States by that general name is not self-operative and 
self-eflicient, there they require the co-efficient power of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government in order to make that power go into 
effect, And, sir, here is a power which of itself is null. Why? Be- 
cause the President has ipower to appoint embassadors and jud 
Now that is conceded. It must be conceded, it has to be conceded, 
that he cannot 5 men the judges until they are created by law, be- 
cause he does not know where to appoint them. Then the same argu- 
ment applies to embassadors. He cannot appoint embassadors, becanse 
he does not know where to appoint them or for what place they are 
intended. There is to be a law-making power to create the office as 
well as an executive power to fill it by appointing an officer to gdis- 
charge its duties. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts says an embassador is appointed 
by both governments. I apprehend he is in error about that. No 
more than it does require the consent of the judge in the aceeptance 
of the office to which he is appointed in order to his filling it. The 
appointment is made by the President and the Senate. The accept- 
ance is wy the party himself. If we rr an embassador to Greece, 
it is for Greece to say whether she will receive our embassador. That 
= not make him less our embassador because she does not receive 

pay 

Mr. BANKS. He is not an embassador to Greece. 

Mr. TUCKER, Yes, he is an embassador to Greece, like a servant 
I send to your house. He is my servant, sent to your house, but you 
may shut the doors on him. 


1876. 


Mr. BANKS. But he is not the servant of my. house. 

Mr. TUCKER. He is the servant to your house, but not of your 
house, I have nothing further to say on this subject. I only wanted 
to enter my protest against the peculiar views advanced by the other 
side as well as by the President. 1 5 

The message was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


4 
USUAL PER DIEM TO CLERKS. 


Mr. ROBERTS. I am directed by the Committee of Accounts to 
report the following resolution: 

he Clerk read as follows: 

Resol Senate concurring,) That there be tof th t fund 
of the . Houses the usual pee amegi harlan 8 not 
2 1 salary, for the period of thirty-one days from the Ist day of 

ugus! . 


Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman from Maryland who reports 
this resolution tell us how much it will cost? I would like to hear 
it read again. 

The resolution was again read. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. ROBERTS moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and a joint resolution of the following titles; when 
the rr gro tempore signed the same : 

An act (S. No. 788) for the relief of Robert N. Eddy; 

An act (S. No. 1014) regulating the disbursement of certain moneys 
therein named ; 

Au act (H. R. No. 1931) granting a pension to John J. Partillo, of 
Gratiot County, Michigan ; 

An act (H. R. No. 2231) ting a pension to oo E. Weiss ; 

An act (H. R. No, 3184) for the relief of Emerick W. Hansell; 

An act (H. R. No. 2846) granting a pension to Lovina Adeline Bow- 


rj 
An act (H. R. No. 2844) granting a pension to Levi B. Hayward; 

An act (H. R. No. 3178) l gee a pension to Thomas Galloway; 
late captain of Company C, First ent Maryland Cavalry Vol- 
unteers; and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No.—) authorizing the appointment of 
a joint select committee to prepare a suitable form of government for 
the District of Columbia. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


j A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed without amendment 
the bill (H. R. No. 2689) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Sioux City, Iowa, 


NORMAN H. RYAN. 


Mr. HENDERSON. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table for present consideration the bill (S. No. 840) for the 
relief of Norman H. Ryan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be read for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it £c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to to Norman H. R; out of any money in the 
not otherwise ap the sum of in full for services as 8 of 
the bonded warehouse of E. W. Dutcher, at Amboy, Illinois, from the 18th day of 
April, 1868, to the 15th day of October, 1868, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is there a report accompanying the bill. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. It is not n that time should be occupied 
in reading the report. There is no objection to the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker's 
table, read three times, and passed. 

Mr. HENDERSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
3 pamos ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. WILLARD. I rise to present a privileged — from the 
Committee for the District of Columbia on a vetoed bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. During the last hours of the session it is very de- 
sirable to know what is transpiring; and it is impossible to do so 
unless there is some order in the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that if there is 
disorder in the Hall it is the fault of the members themselves, be- 
cause there is nobody else in the Hall. The Chair hopes that mem- 
bers will resume their seats 

Mr. WHITTHORNE. Will the gentleman from Michigan indul, 
me for one moment? I have been desiring for some time to get the 
attention of the Chair. The bill that is now in the hands of the 
Clerk has reference to the bones of our sailors lying in Mobile Har- 
bor in the sunken monitor Tecumseh. The Senate has amended 
that bill. It would be an outrage on the part of this House to ad- 
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currence kah the House to prevent one of the grossest outrages being 
tra 
e SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the consideration 
at this time of the bill called up by the gentleman from Tennessee f? 
Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Let it be read. 


. | THE MONITOR TECUMSEH. 
The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution, as follows: 
ated rasp eraser (H. R. No. 148) in reference to the wreck of the United States 
itor Tecumseh, 


The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 


That the Secre of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, to and 
tender to the rant fst on to have — 2 monitor Tecum- 
seh the sum of $50, with in t at 6 per cent. ad from A: 


the control and protection of said monitor, and he is authorized to dispose of the 

same to the Vwi Badd awed er tame o meen jo on just terms, providing in 

woe ips oTi the removal from said monitor and the proper b of the re- 

mains of the persons carried down when she sank, such removal from the said 

monitor and bursat to Bente the protection and supervision of the Secretary of 
vy. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. WHITTHORNE moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate amendment was concurred in; and also moved that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS. 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles; when the Speaker pro 3 signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. No. 1236) granting a pension to Aris f. Lovell, late 
a private in Company C, One hun and twenty-second Illinois 
In Volunteers ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1516) to regulate the issue of artificial limbs to 
disabled soldiers, seamen, and others; 

_A bill (H. R. No. 2837) granting a pension to Edward F. Eddy; 

A bill (H. R. No. 2848) granting a pension to H. M. Bruner; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 3962) to provide means to defray the expenses of 
the District of Columbia until December 1, 1876. 


THE PAVEMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Mr. WILLARD. I rise to a question of privilege. I report back 
from the Committee for the District of Columbia the bill (H. R. No. 
4085) with the President’s veto and a bill in lieu thereof, the passage 
of which I ask. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair must state that this is not 
a ably question. The gentleman has a right to report back the 
original bill, so that the House may vote upon passing it over the 
veto of the President, and the question will be, Will the House upon 
reconsideration pass it? 

Mr. WILLARD. Then I ask unanimous consent to report a bill to 
amend an act entitled “An act authorizing the repavement of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue.“ 

The bill was (H. R. 4108) read. It provides that that part of sec- 
tion 5 of an act entitled “An act authorizing the repavement of Penn- 
sylvania avenue,” approved July 14, 1876, which reads as follows: 

Provided, That said pavement shall be fully completed and ready for 
cember 1, 187 be, md the same i hereby e 

Provided, That the said pavement be fully completed and ready for use Jan- 
nary 15, 1877. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope the gentleman will state the effect of this 
recommendation, so that we may understand it. 

Mr. WILLARD. House bill No. 4085 was a bill to take off the limit 
imposed by the act for the repavement of Pennsylvania avenue in re- 
gard to time. There was a proviso in the bill for the repavement of 
Pennsylvania avenue providing that the eramen should be com- 
pleted by the 1st day of December next. commission which was 
appointed by Con unanimously re to Con a recom- 
mendation to take off the limitation, and the bill to which I refer wasin 
accordance with that recommendation. It passed the Senate, but was 
vetoed by the President for the reasons which he has stated in his veto 
message. Upon consultation we have thought it best to introduce 
another bill which obviates these objections. It is understood, fur- 
thermore, that the contractors will be able in all probability to com- 
plete the pavement in the time named in the bill we have introduced, 
which is the 15th of January next. But if the weather should be such 
between this time and that as to render this impossible, Congress will 
be in session on the first Monday in December and, the limitation can 
be further extended by Congress at its next session and for that reasons 
the committee unanimously to introduce this bill. It makes no 
change in the bill whatever except in to time. 

There was no objection to the consideration of the bill; which ac- 
cordingly received its several readings, and was passed. 

Mr. moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
poset; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 
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TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION BETWEEN AMERICA AND ASIA. 
Mr. PAGE. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speakers 
table the bill (S. No. 892) to encourage and promote telegraphic com- 
munication between America and Asia, 
The bill was read, as follows: 
M Alvinza Hayward, John F. Miller, Leland Stanford, 


That Celso Cæsar 
Mark Hopkins, James C. William Irwin, James McM. Shafter, O. H. La 
G Isaac Friedlander, William Alvord, Eugene L. Sullivan, John P. Jackson, 
Andrew J. 8 John B. Felton, Lewis Sloss, Philip A. Roach, Nathaniel W. 
8 W. Norris, Frank M. Pixley, and J. Craig, of the State of California; 


enry and Julius Friedman, of the State of m; Henry O'Reilly, G. G. 
Gariboldi, William Barnet Phillips, of the State of New York; Dudley S. Greg- 
ory, of the State of New Jersey, have the right to construct, lay, land, and 


maintain a line or lines of N or submarine cable or cables on the Pacific 
5 bak roy — 15 arine cables: Provided, That said 
nes, or e cables: com 
begin ane said cable or cables within three years from the passage of 
c. 2. That any telegraph line or cable laid by said company shall be subject to 
the following conditions, stipulations, and reservations, to wit: The Government 
of the United States shall be entitled to exercise and enjoy the same or similar 
privileges with regard to the control and use of such line or lines or cable or cables 
that may, by law, agreement, or otherwise, be exercised and enjoyed bs bert ge 
government whatever ; secondly, citizens of the United States shall enjoy the same 
rivileges as to the payment of rates for the ion of messages as are en- 
Joyea by the citizens of the most favored nations; thirdly, the transmission of dis- 
patches shall be made in the following order ; first, dispatches of state, undersach 
ations as may be agreed upon by the governments interested; secondly, dis- 
patebes on te phic service; and, thirdly, private dispatches ; fourthly, the lines 
of any = les 750 be kept er the 8 y the daily 8 2 
market and commercial re s and intelligence, an messages, es, an 
communications shall be 3 in the order in which they are reonved, except 
vided ; fifthly, before extending and establishing any such line 
reefs, islands, shores, and lands 


Mr. HOLMAN. Before unanimous consent is given for the consid- 
eration of this bill, I desire the Clerk to again read the first condi- 
tion contained in the second section of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2. That any telegraph line or cable laid by said company shall be subject to 
the following conditions, Mg apenre, and reservations, to wit: The Government 
of the United States shall be entitled to exercise and Soy oe same or similar 

rivilegos with regard to the control and use of such line or or cable or cables 

may, by law, agreement, or otherwise, be exercised and enjoyed by any for- 
eign government whatever. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is the condition to which I wish to call atten- 
tion of gentlemen before unanimous consent is given for the consid- 
eration of this bill. And I wish still to reserve my right to object un- 
til Lean receive some explanation of the bill. I do not find in this 
bill—I thought perhaps it might be contained in this first condition 
in the second section—any provision authorizing the Congress of the 
United States to permit the landing of any other cable upon the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. LANE. That is not necessary. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Let it be amended in that respect if the gentle- 
man has any objection of that kind. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not know but what this bill confers an exelu- 


sive 7 

Mr. E. How can it be an exclusive right? It only gives the 
right to this company. E 

. HOLMAN. I desire to call attention to the fact that the power 

to alter, amend, or repeal is a very limited power where vested rights 
have accrued. It cannot be exercised with reference to rights which 
have already accrued. 

Mr. LUTTRELL, We will accept the amendment. 

Mr. LANE. It is entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. PAGE. This bill was very carefully drawn by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This is so important a question, that it should not 
be acted upon under the impulse of the moment. 

Mr. L RELL. Move your amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It perhaps would be as well to add these words to 
the second section : 

But nothing in this act shall prevent the United States from authorizing the 
landing of other cables on the Prolite coast. : 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will please reduce his 
amendment to writing. 
Mr. WIGGINTON. The gentlemen whose names are connected 
with this measure are 8 the most enterprising on our coast. 
. They are not yore egy and do not ask a monopoly in this or any 
other matter. We have no objection to the pro amendment and 
will readily accept it. The gentleman from on [Mr. LANE] is 
now preparing the amendment. 
TOLLS ON UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. CROUNSE. On the 22d of May last a copy of the opinion of 
the judge of the circuit court of the United States for the State of 
Iowa in the case of The United States er rel. Hall et al. vs. The Union 
Pacific Railroad, upon the subject of the tolls charged by that road, 
was presented to the House by the gentleman from Iowa, [Mr. Mc- 

] and referred to the Committee on the Pacific Railroad, and or- 
dered to be printed. I entered a motion to reconsider the vote of 
reference and printing, and now withdraw the same. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


tii eet beat I desire to submit what I think is a privileged 
Te 
e SPEAKER pro tem That is not in order during the pen- 

dency of the bill now before the House. While the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Horman] is reducing to writing the amendment which 
he desires to offer, the Chair will entertain propositions and requests 
that will consume no time. 

Mr. GIBSON. I desire to ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table a Senate bill to remove political disabilities. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair cannot entertain that prop- 
osition. 

Mr. RICE. Will the Chair entertain a proposition for a correction 
of the Journal? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man for that purpose. 

Mr. RICE. On the 31st of July the Secretary of the Treasury sent 
a communication to this House 


PACIFIC TELEGRAPH. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Ihave here the amendment which I desire to offer. 
It is to add to section 2 the following: 


But nothing in this act shall be construed to limit the United States in 
to other persons or companies similar privileges to those herein areton sare 


Upon reflection I think it likely that this amendment would come 
in better at the end of the first section. Lask that the section be read. 

The Clerk read the first section, as follows: 

That Celso Cæsar Moreno, Alvinza Hayward, John F. Miller, &., shall have the 
right to construct, lay, land, and maintain a line or lines of telegraph or submarine 

le or cables on the Pacific coast of the United States of America, to connect the 
American and Asiatic coasts by telegraph lines, wires, or submarine cables; Pro- 
vided, That said com: F shall begin $0 lay anid cable or cables within three years 
from the passage of act. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I perceive that my amendment will not come in 
properly as a proviso to either the first or the second section. I will | 
therefore ask that it be received as an additional section, to come in 
before the repealing section of the bill, 

Mr. COX. I desire to say one word upon this subject. For several 
years bills of a character similar to this have been referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. At one time I was upon a subcommit- 
tee to examine this subject. The Committee on Foreign Affairs re- 
ported a general bill, for we desired competition. The amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] seems to look in that 
direction, to give thorough and complete competition in this business 
of telegraphing on the Pacific coast. Although I would prefer the 
bill which I reported two years ago, yet in view of the fact that this 
enterprise is almost indispensable to the Pacific coast, and as no sub- 
sidy is required, I think perhaps the best thing this House can do is 
to pass this bill with the amendment which has been suggested. 

o objection being made, the bill was taken from the Speaker's 
table and read a first and second time. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I move as an additional section, to come in as sec- 
tion 3 of the bill, the following : 

Sec. 3. That nothing in this act shall be construed to limit the United States in 


granting to other persons or companies similar privileges to those herein granted. 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. PAGE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pent and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
ta 


e. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MARINE HOSPITAL, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. LYNCH. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee on 
Commerce be discharged from the further consideration of Senate 
bill No. 699, to confirm the sale of the marine hospital building and 
grounds at Natchez, in the State of Mississippi, and that it be put 
upon its p at this time. 

The bill was read. It declares in the preamble that the marine hos- 
pa building and oo at Natchez, Mississippi, are not required 

or the service of the United States; that the building has been for 
many years in proe. dilapidation and decay; and that the build- 
ing and grounds have been offered for sale at different times by auc- 
tion under and in pursuance of law. 

The bill therefore directs the Secretary of the Treasury to confirm 
to the highest bidder the sale made under his direction and in pursu- 
ance of law, February 15, 1876; it being satisfactorily shown to him 
that the building is to be reconstructed and devoted, under nsi- 
ble auspices, to pozposos of instruction for the benetit of the colored 
poopie of the United States. 

There being no objection, the bill was read the third time, and 


Mr. LYNCH moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
panet; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
0. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. BAKER, of Indiana, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found trully enrolled 
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bills of the following titles; when the Speaker pro tempore signed the 


same: 

An act (H. R. No. 351) to create an additional land office at Colfax, 
Whitman County, Washington Territory; and 

An act (H. R. No. 4107) to payis for the payment of a full month’s 
wages to certain of the employés recently permanently discharged 
from the service of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


BILLS APPROVED. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. U. S. 
GRANT, jr., one of his secretaries, announced the approval of bills of 
the following titles : 

An act (H. R. No. 3168) relating to partition of real estate in the 
District of Columbia; 

An act (H. R. No. sabi for the relief of Lizzie Irons, sister of Lieu- 
tenant Joseph F. Irons, late of the First United States Artillery; 

An act (H. R. No. 1594) making appropriations for the consular and 
diplomatic service of the Government for the year ending June 30, 
1877, and for other purposes ; 

An act (H. R. No. 2571) making aprope tona for the legislative, 
executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the year end- 
12 une 30, 1877, and for other purposes; 

act (H. R. No. 3478) making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian e e and for fulfilling trea’ 
ci gs as with various Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 


and with a to injure him. This of course could not be directly proved 
tats vets from circumstances. The committee, when the report 


may know what it contains and may be at liberty to comment upon it. No testi- 
mony having been taken the question as to the chairman's motive in not 
making known the fact of receipt of the a nea alan aes fot ood Jey 


and not yet before the House. The chairman cannot fairly ask the House to de- 


Mr. HUNTON. I move the previous question upon adopting the 
report of the committee. 

r. McCRARY. I ask tellers upon the adoption of the report. I 
shall not call for the yeas and nays, and shall make no question in re- 
pn to the absence of a quorum. But I desire a record of the num- 

of votes on each side. 

treed were ordered; and Mr. McCrary and Mr. Hunton were 
appoint 

r he House divided ; and the tellers reported—ayes 81, noes 39. 

So the report was adopted. 

Mr. ON moved to reconsider the vote by which the report was 
3 and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 
WILLIAM BATTERSBY. 


Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. I move, by unanimous consent, to take 
from the Private Calendar for consideration at this time a bill (H. R, 
No. 1151) for the relief of William Battersby. It is the unanimous 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

r. HOLMAN. Let the bill be read. ` 

The bill, which was read, provides that upon satisfactory proof 
being made to the Court of Claims in the case of William Battersby, 
No. 2700 in said court, that the claimant is entitled to further relief, 
the said court is thereby authorized to give such additional judgment 
as shall be consonant with equity and justice; provided that such 
additional judgment shall not include any claim not embraced in the 
original petition filed in said cause. 

r. HOLMAN. I think the name is familiar to me and I believe 
the southern claims commission has reported on this. 

Mr. CAULFIELD. The gentleman is mistaken. It has never re- 
ported on this. j 
oe HOLMAN. Then it has reported on something in reference to 

© same y. 

Mr. CAULFIELD. But that does not apply to this matter. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask for the reading of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is no report accompanying the 


bill. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Then I must object. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMISSION. 


Mr. RANDALL. I submit a joint resolution in reference to the 
conr gi to prepare a form of government for the District of Co- 

umbia. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the resolution be read. 

The joint resolution (H. R. No. 165) which was read, provides that for 
the parpone of carrying into effect the provisions of the concurrent 
resolution appointing a select committee of three members of the Sen- 
ate and three members of the House of Representatives to Pe a 
suitable form of government for the District of Columbia, the sum of 
$3,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, one-half to be 
disbursed from the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half to be 
disbursed from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. RANDALL. The law provides for the appointment of a com- 
mission to recommend to Congress at its next session a suitable form 
of government for this District. This commission is to sit during 
the recess of Congress, and itis necessary, therefore, to provide or 
clerical force and other incidental expenses. is a reasonable 
sum, and I fear it may be too low. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let me make a suggestion. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will listen to pin saeson of the gentleman 
from Indiana. I fixed the amount to suit him. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Thereis no objection as to the amount. The gen- 
tleman does not consider the manner of drawing the money or ac- 
counting for its expenditure ; but I do not object. 

Mr. RANDALL. If you will suggest anything to improve the res- 
olution I will accept it. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. RANDALL moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 


* 

An act (H. R. No. 612) to carry into effect a convention between 
the United States of America and His Majesty the King of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, signed on the 30th day of January, 1875; 

An act (H. R. No. 516) for the relief of de C. Babcock ; and 

An act (H. R. No. 3856) for the relief of William H. French, jr., 
United States Army, late Indian agent at Crow Creek, Dakota. 


HON, J. PROCTOR KNOTT—TELEGRAM FROM JOSIAH CALDWELL. 


Mr. HUNTON. Irise to make a privileged 2 I report back 
report No. 801, which was recommitted to the Judiciary Committee. 
It is in relation to the resolution of the House ETE Ay telegram 
received by Hon. J. Proctor Knott, chairman of Judiciary 
Committee, from one Josiah Caldwell, and concludes with a recom- 
mendation that the further consideration of the resolution on this 
subject be pager i postponed. The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Hurp,] one of my colleagues on the committee, has requested me to 
have read a paper from him. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HURD sa) EDO NOESY ha pape A USE S O OE E E EO Ae 
{aman trun Maine thakthare should be ine Ala Danion $0 to this reenintion, Ithen 
believed that there would be none; but in justice to the chairman of the commit- 
tee I desire to say that I had no authority from him to make such statement, 
and that I never informed him of the fact that I had made such statement. While 
I believed that no discussion was to occur, I am satisfiedthat the chairman of the 
committee did not so understand it. 


Mr. CONGER. I wish to inquire whether this report is accompa- 
nied ma minority report. 

Mr. HUNTON. I have conferred with the 8 from Iowa, 
Mr. MoCRARL,] who will present the views of the minority. It was 

by the committee unanimously that the majority report 

should be presented, that the minority should submit their vie 
and that upon the two reports the previous question should be 
and the matter settled without debate. 


Bite conclusions reported by the majority of the committee are as 
ows: 


Yonr committee, therefore, would report: 1. That the telegram received by the 
an from Mr. Caldwell was not evidence, and could not have been 1922594 
as such Without a violation of the rule before that time established by the com- 
mittee, 2. That withhol it was not a suppression of an instrument of evi- 
dence. 3. And that the whole subject as to aes J the attendance of Mr. Cald- 
well to testify had been referred to the chairman of the committee, and that all 
communications with or from Caldwell in reference to snch subject were in the 
hands of the chairman, to be usod according to his discretion in accomplishing the 
object of the committee, and that no just complaint can be made of any use of such 
communications provi the discretion were fairly and reasonably excrcised. 

Your committee would further rej that they are satisfied, from all the cir- 
éumstances, that the chairman in 1 dispatch from the committee 
acted in faith, and without any purpose to injure any person involved in the 
page, ion; and would recommend that the er cration of the resolu- 
tion be indefinitely postponed. 


Mr. McCRARY. Iam directed by the minority of the committee 
to submit their views in writing. I ask that they be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The minority of the Committee on the Judiciary, composed of the four republi- 
can members, dissent from the report of the majority, for tho follo reasons: 

1. We insist that no report upon this subject should be made or acted u at 
c en there is no time or op for 


ebate. 
2. We insist that the matter now reported upon has never been ned yy ens 
Not a witness has been sworn; not a word of testimony has been taken. © re- 
port is based wholly goon the alleged presumption that the chairman of the com- 
mittee acted in good faith and without malice. Prior tothe latespeech of the chair- 
man of the committee on the floor of the House upon this subject, the minority of 
the committeo were willing to, and did, unite with the majority in adopting this 
presumption. Since the utterance of that speech we are unable to do so, and we 
now insist that the subject shall be investigated; that the accuser as well as the 
accused shall be ; that witnesses on both sides be examined, and that the 
matter be determined as any other disputed question of fact. The charge made 
was that Mr. KNOTT had kepi from the committee, and from the knowledge of the 
public, a telegram ad to him as chairman, and which exonerated Mr. Blaine, 
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tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER 
bers of the House on the commission under the law to frame a suita- 
ble form of government for the District of Columbia Mr. CLYMER, 
Mr. Hunton, and Mr. WILLARD. 


ir appoints as the three mem- 


pro tempore. The ha 


CORRECTION OF ENROLLMENT. 


Mr. RANDALL. I move the following joint resolution tor the pur- 
of correcting an error in the enrollment of a bill. 

The Clerk the joint resolution (H. R. No. 166) as follows: 

Resolved by the Hi Representati: the Senate concurring,) That the date 
in section 827 the Herp Pr appropriations for the legislative, A ea — ju- 
dicial expenses of tho Government for the year ending June 30, 1877, and for other 

referring to the of the resolution autho a survey of. the 

nion Pacific and should be the 19th of July, 1876, instead 
of the 12th of July as copied by the enrolling clerk. 

The joint resolution was adopted. 

Mr. RANDALL, moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
ct = adopted; and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on 

o table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MARY M. J. FRANK. 


Mr. RICE. I move, by unanimous consent, to take from the Speak- 
er's table the bill (S. No. 736) gran a pension to Mary M. J. Frank, 
and that it be put on its passage at the present time. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was taken up and read a first and second time. 

The bill, which was read, authorizes and directs the Secre of 
the Interior to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the — laws, the name of Mary M. J. Frank, 
widow of Paul Frank, late colonel Fifty-second Regiment New York 
Volunteers, to take effect from the passage of the act. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accordingly read 
the third tame, and passed. 

Mr. RICE moved to reconsider the vote by which tho bill was 
= ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 

e. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


STEPHEN D. LEE AND OTHERS. 


Mr. LAMAR. I move, At unanimous consent, to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill No. 951) removing the political disabil- 
ities of Stephen D. Lee, of the State of Mississippi, and others ; and 
that it be put on its passage at the present time, 

There was no objection. 

The bill, which was read, provides that all the political disabilities 
imposed by the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States on Stephen D. Lee, of the State of Mississippi; C. M. Wilcox, 
of the State of Maryland; John G. Walker, of the State of Texas, be, 
and the same are thereby, removed. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed ; two-thirds voting in favor thereof, 


OLIVER H. IRONS. 


Mr. CONGER. I ask unanimous consent to move that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Private Calendar be discharged from the 
further cousideration of the bill (H. R. No. 2469) gran a pension 
to Oliver H. Irons, late t Company D, Twenty-third Michi 
Volunteers, and that the same be put upon its ere This is a bill 
to give a pension to a poor blind soldier who no other means of 
subsistence. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole on the Pri- 
vate Calendar was disch from the further consideration of the 
bill, and it was brought the House for consideration. 

The bill was read. It authorizes and directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to place upon the pension-roll of the United States, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of 
Oliver E Irons, late a sergeantin Company D, Twenty-third ment 
of Mich Volunteers, and pay him a pension, subject to the limita- 
tions and restrictions of the pension laws. 

Mr. CONGER. Iask the Clerk to read the report which accom- 
panies the bill. Itis very brief. 

75 Clerk read the report of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
as follows: 


teers, in 
nia, and once on account of A fever, from both of which he recovered; but 
in 1865, at Bowling gary fe rvice, wi 
The testimon mal 838 ho hied him during three fro 
6 testimony of two w. m ears from the 
time of his discharge! hows that hea ted the optic 
nerve, and soon after it ceased ; that the affection of the optic nerve, in their opin- 
ion, was the result of the chronic diarrhea; that in consequence thereof he has 
become totally blind, and one of his eyes has been entirely cut out; that the un- 
contradicted evidence clearly traces the loss of his sight to the service. Your com- 
mittes would therefore report favorably on the bill submitted, and recommend its 
passage. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


Mr. CONGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
pasoa ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the bill (S. No. 892) to enco 
and promote telegraphic communication between America and Asia. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed, with- 
out amendment, bills of the House of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. No. 4108) to amend an act entitled “An act author- 
izing the repavement of Pennsylvania avenue ;” and 

An act (H. R. No, 2813) relieving the State of Kansas from charges 
on account of ordnance stores furnished to Kansas Territory. 


COIN IN THE TREASURY. 


Mr. COX. Irise to a question of privilege. The Secretary of the 
ury made a short communication in reference to the coin in the 
Treasury in reply to a House resolution. The RECORD shows it was 
ordered to be p nted. The Journal does not show that. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. We have the 
paper, and by order of the House it should have been printed. Iask 
hat the Journal be corrected., 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The correction will be made. 


BALE OF DESERT LANDS. 


Mr. LANE. I ask unanimous consent to report from the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands Pepa consideration the bill (H. R. No. 125) 
providing for the sale of desert lands in Modoc and Siskiyou Coun- 
ties, Cplorado, with amendments. 

The bill and amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the consideration 
of this bill at this time? 

Mr. EDEN. I wish to ask the gentleman a question. Who is to 
determine what are desert lands? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I must say that the interests involved here are so 
very considerable, and the amount of lands allowed for entries so 
largely above the amount ordinarily allowed, that without being ve 
carefully guarded that would not be a very safe measure. I think 
on 78777 unds it should lie over. 

E. I think the gentleman from Indiana will withdraw his 
objection if he will hear an explanation of the bill. 
r. LUTTRELL. The Government will not survey these lands. 
They are desert. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection being made, the bill is not 
before the House. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
ee that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled 
a bill of the following title; when the Speaker pro tempore signed the 


same: 
An act (S. No. 840) for the relief of Norman H. Ryan. 


PAY OF COMMITTEE-CLERKS, 


Mr. FORT. I ask unanimous consent to make a report from the 
Committee of Accounts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the pay ot the clerk of the Committee on Education and Labor 
and the Committee on Texas Frontier Troubles be, and hereby is, increased $2 
day from the 16th day of May, 1876, to the sth day of August, 1876, both days 

ive; this ution to be considered as a substitute for the resolution 
on the 14th day of August to pay to Albert Ordway $2 per day during the said 


Mr. FORT. This is simply to correct an error. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is that a report from the gentleman’s committee. 
Mr. FORT. Yes, sir. 

There was no objection, and the resolution was adopted. 


BUILDING AT LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS, 


Mr. WILSHIRE. Lask unanimonsconsent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (S. No. 297) eg. Ps limit of expenditure for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Little Rock, Arkansas. i 

The bill was read, as follows : 

Beit enacted, &e., That the act of Congress approved June 7, 1872, entitled "An 
act to provide for a buil for the use of the Federal courts, post-office, internal- 
7777 Actus Go louis of wopendlnre SLAN Se" ta ieee tal 
completion of said building at 7 4 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will not object to this if the gentleman will 

to amend the bill by striking out $50,000 and making the limit 


000. 
* 

Mr. WILSHIRE. I will accept that amendment. 

There being no objection, the bill was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and had a first and second time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I now offer the amendment which I stated a mo- 
ment ago. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to a third reading ; and it was ac- 
8 read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 


ES 


„ 


1876. 
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was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. WHITE. I call for the regular order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is the call of com- 
mittees for reports. 

Mr. LORD. Will it be in order to move to suspend that by a two- 


thirds vote! 

The SPEAKER pro tem That cannot be done, The call rests 
with the Committee on Mines and Mining, and the pending business 
is the bill (H. R. No. 3635) to utilize the product of gold and silver 
mines, and for other purposes, reported from that committee by the 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. BLAND.] The gentleman from Mis- 
souri has demanded the previons question, and is entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the House take a recess for half an 
hour. 

The question being taken on Mr. RANDALL’s motion, there were 
ayes 107, noes 33. 

Mr. LORD called for tellers. 

On the question of ordering tellers, there were ayes 15; not one- 
fifth of a quorum. 

So tellers were not ordered, and the motion was 
e (at four o’clock and ten minutes p. m.) 
recess for half an hour. 

AFTER THE RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the House resumed its session at four 

o'clock and forty minutes p. m. 
CATHERINE H. GALLAGHER. ` 

Mr. RICE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, by unanımous 
consent, reported a bill (H. R. No. 4109) granting an increase of pension 
to Catherine H. Gallagher, widow of Captain John Gallagher, late of 
the United States Navy; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


JULIA WATKINS. 


Mr. RICE also, from the same committee, by unanimous consent, 
reported a bill (H. R. No. 4110) granting a pension to Julia Watkins ; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

GUSTINE DORRIS. 


Mr. RICE also, from the same committee, by unanimous consent, 
` reported a bill (H. R. No. 4111) ting a pennon to Gustine Dorris, 

mother of August Dorris; which was a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed, 


NOTARIES PUBLIC. 


Mr. LORD. Iask to have passed a bill restoring a section of the 
Revised Statutes in regard to notaries public. Itis important to the 
whole profession in the United States that it should be now. 
It is a unanimous report of the Committee on the Judiciary, and it 
passed the Senate unanimously. It is the bill (H. R. No. 1803) to 
provide for the appointment of commissioners for taking affidavits, 
&c., for the courts of the United States with the Senate amendments 
thereto. 

The Clerk read the bill as proposed to be amended by the Senate, 
as follows: 

Beit enacted by the Senate and Houseof ives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That notaries public of the several States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia pe bog they are hereby, authorized to take depositions 
and do all other acts in relation to taking testimony to be used in the courts of the 
United States, take acknowledgments and affidavits, in the same manner and with 
5 — ep Ree commissioners of the United States circuit court may now law- 

y © or do. 


Mr. LORD. The bill is unanimously reported by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and its passage is much needed, as under the present 
law parties 2 have to go forty miles to make depositions. 

Mr. GARFIELD, I suggest to the gonsamia that the bill which 
he has sent up is a printed bill, and it is necessary that we should act 
upon the en; bill. 

The SPE. R ae tempore. If the House should 
would have to go back to the Senate as an original bill. 

Mr, LORD. I think the engrossed bill has been lost, but this is the 
same bill word for word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes that this is a 
printed bill. If the en, bill had been peed by the Senate 
with amendments it must be upon the Speaker's table somewhere, 

Mr. GARFIELD. Has it passed the Senate at all ? 

Mr. LORD. It passed the Senate and was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Tt does not appear to be on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. McCRARY. The original ay a bill was mislaid, I think, 
by a member of the committee [Mr. HurpD] whois not now in his sen 
and I suppose that all the House can now do is to pass this bill an 
send it to Senate. 


to; and ac- 
© House took a 


this bill it} 


Mr. GARFIELD. By unanimous consent we can recognize this as 


the 3 bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will entertain the request 
for unanimous consent, but otherwise he could not consent to recog- 
nize this bill as the original. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I suggest to the gentleman from New York that he 
moyai motion.: I do not know enough about the bill to be respon- 
sible for it. 

Mr. LORD. I ask unanimous consent that this may be substituted 
for and treated as the en, bill. 

There was no objection, and the question was put upon concurring 
in the amendments of the Senate, and they were concurred in. 


AMENDMENT TO THE LEGISLATIVE, ETC.; APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair asks unanimous consent at 
this time to lay before the House a resolution which was by 
this body as a concurrent resolution, and which was evidently in- 
tended to be a joint resolution. 

The Clerk will read the title of the proposed joint resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution amending the eighth section of the act makin 
appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses o 

e Government for the year ending June 30, 1877, and for other 


p i 
Mr. HOLMAN. Is there any other change made in the resolution? 
The SPEAKER protempore. There is not. 

No objection was made, and the joint resolution received its several 
readings, and was passed. 

PAY OF A MESSENGER. 

Mr. LORD. I ask on behalf of the e Pai of the impeachment 
of William W. Belknap to submit a resolu for the payment of 
the messenger to the managers. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 
sere eee ek ing Sea ot 

ou © con! 

rec pa by 0 lagh , Messenger 


in the impeachment of . Belknap, compensa- 
tion for eighteen da; the 13th of August at the same rate the messenger has 
. 


No objection was made, and the resolution was to. 

Mr. LORD moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
pet and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. . 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. WHITE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WADDELL. Idemand the order. [Cries of “O, no!) 
I have been trying to got the floor for two hours and failed to do so, 
while other gentlemen have been recognized two or three times. 

The SPE pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the demand for 
the regular order, which is the call of committees for reports, and the 
call rests with the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. BLAND. What is the order? 

The SPEAKER pro ten e call of committees for reports. 

Mr, FRAN I withdraw the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The regular order is the silver bill, which it would 


be well to Moers of. 

The SPE. pro tempore. The regular order is the morning hour, 
and the pending business is the demand for the previous question on 
the bill repo: from the Committee on Mines and Mining by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] to utilize the products of the 
pu and silver mines. The morning hour begins at ten minutes 

fore five o'clock p. m. 

Me PIERCE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

105 5 O, no! Both Houses can get through by six 
o'clock. 

Mr. PIERCE. Icall for tellers on the motion to adjourn. 

Tellers were not ordered, only 23 members voting therefor. 

Mr. PIERCE. I demand the yeas and nays. 
bere Yep and nays were ordered, there being on a division—ayes 

, noes 31. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Pending the motion to adjourn, I move that when 
the House adjourns it adjourn to meet on Thursday next; and on that 
motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 29 members voting therefor. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


Am from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendments bills of the 
House of the 2 titles: ; 

A bill (H. R. No. 800) relating to the promotion of commodores on 
the retired list of the Navy; 

A bill (H. R. No. 310) Granting a pension to William H. Harrison ; 


and 
A bill (H. R. No. 4093) granting a pension to Eliza Jane Blumer. 
The ‘m: e further announced that the Senate had passed the 
resolution (S. R. No. 26) authorizing allowances to certain clerks 
2 5 in which he was directed to ask the concurrence of 
the House, 


2 
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The message further announced that the Senate had the 
joint resolution (H. R. No. 165) to defray the expenses of the joint 
committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to prepare a 
suitable form of government for the District of Columbia, with an 
amendment; in which he was directed to ask the concurrence of the 
House. 

The further announced that the President pro tempore of 
the Senate had appointed Mr. SPENCER, Mr. WIN pon, and Mr. 
Wyte members on the of the Senate of the joint select com- 
mittee to prepare a suitable form of government for the District of 
Columbia under the concurrent resolution of the House of the 14th 
of August. 

The message further announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. No. 297) 
fixing the limit of expenditures for the erection of a public building 
at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

The message further announced that the President of the United 
States had returned to the Senate the bill (S. No. 779) to provide for 
the sale of a portion of the reservation of the confederated Otoe and 
Missouria and the Sacs and Foxes of the Missouri tribes of Indians in the 
States of Kansas and Nebraska, with his reasons for declining to ap- 
prove the same; and that the Senate, upon reconsideration, had passed 
the bill, the objections of the President to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 
The question was taken the motion of Mr. Hancock that when the 
House adjourns it adjourn to meet on Thursday next; and there 
were—yea 1, nays 139, not voting 146; as follows: 


Tite ieee abbot Ainsworth; Ashe, Atkins, Bagby, Banks, Blackb 
essrs. 8, urn, 
Hort h, ato, Caulfiel “Chittenden, John B. 


Cowan, Cox, Cra 
Felton, Finley, 
Goode, Goodin, Andre 


Kehr, Franklin Landers, Lane, I ona Lord, Luttrell, 

pang, ar Maish, MeCrary, McDill, „ roe, 
orrison, Mutchler, Norton, Odell, O'Neill, Packer, Payne, Pierce, Piper, Plaisted, 
Poppleton, Potter, John Reilly, James B. Reilly, Rice, Riddle, 
Ji an Roberts, Miles Ross, Sam Sav: „ 


Stenger, Stevenson. Stone, Tarbox, Teese, Terry, Tho 
re E. ce, Wait, 


Turney, John 
Watterson, Erastus Wells, G. 8 
| sea Wike, Wil 


NOT VOTING—Messrs. Adams, Anderson, George A. Bagley, John LH Bagley, 


Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, Cason, Caswell, Chapin, Collins, Culberson, Danford, 
Darrall, Davis, De Bolt, Denison, Dobbins, Dou Donnell, Egbert, Ellis, Ely, 
Evans, kner, Frye, Fuller, Glover, Gunter, Hale, Robert ilton, 9 
Haralson, amin W. Harris, He: R. Harris, John T. H Harrison, Hatch- 
er, Hathorn, Hays, Hendee, Henkle, Abram S. Hewitt, Goldsmith W. Hewitt. Hill, 
Hoar, Hoge, Hoskins, Hubbell, Hunter, Hurd, Hurlbut, Hyman, Jenks, Frank Jones, 
Kelley, ball, King, Knott, Lamar, G M. Landers, Lawrence, Leavenworth, 


Le Mo Lewis, Lynde, MacDougall, McFarland, Meade, Miller, Milliken, Mills, 
3 u, Nash, Neal, New, O'Brien, Oliver, Page, P 

William A. Phillips, Platt, Powell, Pratt, Purman, Rainey, 
eski Ross, Rask, Sayler, Schleicher, Schumaker, Seelye, William E. Smith, 
Southard, Sparks, Stowell, Swann, Martin I. Townsend, Washington Townsend, 
Van Vorhes, Robert B. 3 Waldron, Charles C. B. Walker, Alexander S. Wal- 
lace, Jobn W. W. al! Walsh, Ward, Warren, Wheeler, Whitehouse, 
Andrew Williams, Charles G. Williams, James D. Williams, Jeromiah N. Williams, 
William B. Williams, Willis, Benjamin Wilson, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, 
Woodworth, and Yeates 146. 


So the motion of Mr. Hancock was not agreed to. 

During the call of the roll the following announcements were made: 

Mr. NORTON. I desire to state that Mr. Van VORHES, of Ohio, 
is absent from his seat to-day on account of sickness, 

Mr. STEVENSON. My colleagues, General ANDERSON and Judge 
CAMPBELL, are absent by leave of the House. 4 

Mr. COOK. My colleague, Mr. Surrn, of Georgia, is absent from 
the House by reason of sickness, 

Mr. HUNTON. My colleague, Judge HARRIS, is paired with Mr. 
MILLER, of New York. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


833 from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution of the House for the appointment of a joint commission to 
inquire into the relative value of gold and silver, &c. 

Tue message further announced that the Senate had without 
amendment, a joint resolution of the House of the following title: 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 166) amending the eighth section of 
the act making 1 for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 
1877, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had and re- 

uested the concurrence of the House in bills of the following titles: 

A bill (S. No. 620) to remove the political disabilities of James 

le Smith; and 
bill (S. No. 691) for the relief of Edward A. Leland. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. HAMILTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 


* 


gned the same: 

An act (S. No. 699) to confirm the sale of the marine hospital build- 

ing and grounds at Natchez, in the State of Mississippi; and 
act (S. No. 892) to encourage and promote telegraphic communi- 
cation between America and Asia. 

Mr. POPPLETON, from the same committee, reported that they 
had examined and found truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution of 
the following titles; when the Speaker pro tempore signed the same: 

An act (H. R. No. 2689) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Sioux City, Iowa; 

An act (H. R. No. 4108) to amend an act entitled “An act anthoriz- 
ing the repavement of Pennsylvania avenue ;” and 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 148) in reference to the wreck of the 
United States monitor Tecumseh. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair.) The 
question recurs upon the motion of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Prercre] that the House now adjourn; upon which mo- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 2, nays 135, not 
voting 149; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Sheakley, and Teese—2. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Ainsworth, Ashe, Atkins, Bagby, Blackburn, Bland, 

Bright, Burleigh, Cannon, Caulfield, Chittenden, John 
B. Clarke of Kentacky, John I. Clark. ir. of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, Conger, 
Cook, Crapo, Crounse, Cutler, DET „Durand. Durham, Eames, Ed 


en, Fel- 
unter, Andrew II. Hamilton, Hardenbergh, Hartridge, Hartzell, Hay- 


the slong ates ; when the Speaker pro tempore si 


Goode, 


Mackey, Magoon, Maish, 1 McMahon, Meade, Mills, Mon orri- 
son, Mutchler, New, Norton, O'Neill, Packer, Payne, Pierce, Piper, Plaisted, 
Poppleton, Potter, Powell, Randall, „ John Reilly, James B. Reilly, Rice, 


oo 
es, Singleton, Sinnickson, Slemo . Herr th. cer, Springer, Strai 
Stenger, Stevenson, Stone, Stowell, Ka — — $ 
burgh, Throckmorton, Washin; Townsen 
Vance, Wait, Charles b. B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, Watterson, Erastus We 
G. Wiley Wells, White, Wigginton, Wike, Willard, James Williams, William B. 
May aR ee We Copa ga Baia, yea 
essrs. m nderson, eA. „John H. ley, 

r., John H. Baker, William H. Baker, Ballou, Banks, Banna 7 Bass, eee Bl 

lair, Bliss, Blount, John Young Brown, William R. Brown, 57 Horatio C. 
Burchard, Samuel D. Burchard, Cabell, John H. Caldwell, William P. Caldwell, 
vorpal Candler, Cason, Caswell, Cate, gas e Collins, Cowan, Cox, Culberson, 
Danford, Darrall, ‘Davis, De Bolt,’ Denison, Dobbins, Douglas, Dunnell, Egbert, 
Ellis, Ely, Evans, Faulkner, Foster, Frye, Faller, Glover, Hale, Robert Hamilton, 


Hancoc! Benjamin W. Harris, Henry R. 8, John T. Harris, Harri- 
son, Hatcher, Hathorn, Hays, Hendee, Henkle, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hill, Hoar, 
Hoge, Hooker, Hoskins, Hubbell, Hunter, Hurd, Hurlbut, Hyman, Jenks, Frank 
Jones, Kelley, Kimball, King, Franklin Landers, George M. ers, Lane, Law- 
rence, Leavenworth, Lo Moyne, Lewis, Lord, Lynch, Lynde, MacDougall, MeDiil, 
McFarland, Metcalfe, Miller, Milliken, Money, Mo „Nash, Neal, O'Brien, Odell, _ 


Oliver, Page, Phelps, John F. Philips, William A. Phillips, Platt, Pratt, Parman, 
Rainey, Rea, Robinson, Sobieski Ross, Rusk, Sayler, Schleicher, Schumaker, Seelye, 
Smalls, William E. Smith. Southard, Sparks, Swann, Martin I. Townsend, Van 
Vorhes. Robert B. Vance, Waddell, Waldron, Alexander S. Wallace, John W. Wal- 
lace, Walling, Walsh, Ward, Warren, Wheeler, Whitehouse, Whiting, Whit- 
9 bA a 1 fis Beaten a G. Williams, James D. 

s, Jeremiah N. Williams, Benjamin Wilson, Alan r., Ver- 
nando Wood, Woodworth, and Young—149, J 
So the motion to adjourn was not agreed to. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. BAKER, of Indiana, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills 
reported that the commi ad examined and found truly enrolled 
5 Is of the following titles; when the Speaker pro tempore signed 
the same: $ 

An act (H. R. No. 310) granting a pension to William H, Harri- 


son; 

An act (H. R. No. 2813) relieving the State of Kansas from e 
on account of ordnance stores furnished to Kansas Territory ; an 

An act (H. R. No. 4093) granting a pension to Eliza Jane Blumer. 

Mr. POPPLETON, from the same committee, reported that the com- 
mittee had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the following 
titles; when the Speaker pro tempore signed the same: 

An act (S. No. 297) fixing the limit of expenditure for the erection 
of a public building at Little Rock, Arkansas; 

An act 68 No. 736) granting a — to M M. J. Frank; aud 

An act (8. No. 951) removing the political disabilities of Stephen 
D. Lee, of the State of Mississippi, and others, 


INCREASE OF CAVALRY FORCE. 


Mr. BANNING. I submit the conference report which Isend to the 
Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to authorize the President to 
accept the services of volunteers to aid in the suppression of Indian hostilities, hay- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have agregl to recommend and do récom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

8 the Senate recede from its amendments, and agree to the bill amended as 
OWS: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

„That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, empowered to in- 
crease the number of enlisted men to one handred for each com y of such regi- 
ments of cavalry as may be employed in existing Indian hostilities and asin his 
opinion may require the same : i That not more than twenty-five hundred 
enlisted men shall thus be added at any time to the 25,000 authorized by the act 
approved J bot Fa 1876, making appropriation for the sup of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1877: provided further, t on the cessation of 
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Indian hostilities, the number of enlisted men in the Army shall be re- 


existing 
duced to the number now established by law: And That the reduction 
shall not be made from the cavalry force of the Army. And the following sums 
are hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
jated for recruiting and maintaining the same: Recruiting twenty-five lu 
per annum, $390,000; subsistence, $200,400; clothing, 
; purchase of horses, $337,500; tran: tion, 
(wagons, &c.,) $84,800; on by rail, Ko., $150,000 ; in all, $1,634,700." 
Amend the title so as to read as follows: “An act to increase the cavalry force 
of the United States to aid in suppressing Indian hostilities.” 
And the House agree to the same. 
H. B. BANNING, 


R. 4 MIL 

J. THORNBURGH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

8. B. MAXEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BANNING. Mr. 8 er, the conference committee, after con- 
siderin 8 a e pereat referred to gee were pppoe 
agree, the Sen eclining entirely to concur in the bill as 
by the House and we disagreeing entirely to their bill. After full 
discussion of the matter, it was proposed that we should agree to the 
bill which had been adopted in the Committee on Military Affairs of 
this House, increasing the army now occupying the Indian territory 
by the addition of twenty-five hundred cavalrymen. As soon as the 
Indian war is over these men are to be mustered out. The cavalry 
regiments now in that country are seven. We provide that the in- 
crease shall apply alone to those regiments; that each of the compa- 
nies may be recruited to one hundred men, 

This proposition as first served to in the Military Committee and 
ordered to be reported to the House was considered most economical 
by that committee. It was not exactly in accordance with my own 
views; but after a prolonged discussion in the conference committee, 
the Senate conferees positively declining to a to the addition of 
five thousand men, for the reason, as they claimed, that it would in- 
volve a cost of $5,000,000, that the foree would not be obtained soon 
enough, and that under the 8 now proposed no additional 
officers would be required, while the men would be put immediatel 
into service and mustered out as soon as they are no longer odaie, 
we felt it proper to agree to this report. 

It was stated in committee (and I was authorized to state it in this 
House) by Senator MAXEY, one of the conferees on the part of the 
Senate, an old soldierof our Army, who has many times taken part 
in Indian wars, that in his opinion we are upon the verge of one of 
the most troublesome and extended Indian wars this country has 
ever seen. He stated in the committee that within the last ten days 
there had been three battles with Indians upon the Texas frontier. 
This war, he says, will not be contined to the Sioux Nation, but they 
will be joined by others of the hostile tribes. 

I state this because the Senator authorized me to state it. 

It is under these circumstances, therefore, Mr. Speaker, we have 
made this report. I now move the adoption of the report, and de- 
mand the oe question. 

Mr. COX. I move to lay this conference report upon the table. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the gentleman will hear from the members of 
the conference committee before he moves that the report be laid 
upon the table. 

Mr. THORNBURGH. I wish to be heard. 

Mr. COX. I will withdraw my motion for the present. I thought 
the gentleman from Ohio wished to close debate and come to a vote. 

Mr. MILLS.. I am satisfied the gentlemen in the House do not un- 
derstand this bill; that they do not understand the report of the 
committee of conference, which is exactly the Army bill as it 
the House providing for the recruiting of the cavalry force up to one 
hundred men in a company. It does not add one single solitary man 
more than that. 

Mr. TERRY. You add twenty-five hundred men to the Army. 

Mr. MILLS. No, sir; the gentleman does not understand it. The 
present Army of the United States is a little over 21,000 men. This 
provides that not more than twenty-five hundred, that is in the gene- 
ral sense, shall be added to the present force in the Army, and the 
speci clause is that only one hundred men in a cavalry company 

ll be recruited under any circumstance. That is the Army bill at 
present. This bill contains the same thing, with this exception, that 
one hundred men in the discretion of the President shall be put into 
the cavalry at once. The Army bill provides that they shall be put in 
to the extent of one hundred as soon as the artillery and infantry by 
expiration of service shall reduce their numbers below that amount. 
This bill does exactly the same thing and only says that the cavalry 
shall be recruited at once in the discretion of the President. 

Mr. EDEN. But this does increase the Army. 

Mr. MILLS. It is prqvided that the number of the Army shall not 
exceed 25,000 men. 

Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi. I demand the regular order of busi- 
ness. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is the regular order of business. 

Mr. WELLS, of Mississippi. No; the gentleman from Ohio de- 
manded ihe pee question on the adoption of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Has the gentleman from Ohie with- 
drawn his demand for the previous question ? 

Mr. BANNING. I do not wish to lose the floor. 


Mr. THORNBURGH. Iwill give the gentleman the floor if he will 
withdraw the demand for the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ohio with- 
draw the demand for the previous question ? 

Mr. BANNING. I do. 

Mr. MILLS. I here state to my friend from Ilinois [Mr. EDEN] 
that the specific part of this bill must control the general part of it. 
He is a lawyer and understands the construction of the law. The 
specific part of this bill says the cavalry force shall be increased only 
to one hundred men in each cavalry company, that is, that increase 
shall be limited to one hundred men in the cavalry under any circum- 
stances, 

Mr. BAGBY. Let me ask the gentleman if under the bill it is not 
possible the Army may be increased? 

Mr. MILLS. We provide it may under the Army bill already passed. 
The bill making appropriations for the Army says that the ten cavalry 
regiments shall be recruited up to one hundred men in each company 
and kept to that, but it says that the te force of the Army 
shall not exceed 25,000. You can ell te in four thousand more, as 
the aggregate is only a little over 21,000; but you are estopped in ref 
erence to the other thousand, making 25,000, until the Army, by ex- 
piration of service in the artillery an infan is reduced to that ex- 
tent in those arms of the service. The only difference between the 
poa Army bill and this is that under this bill one thousand in the 

retion of the President shall be putin at once and taken out 
again as soon as the Sioux war is over. That is the only difference 
between this and the Army bill signed by the President. Under that 
yon can put in four thousand men now, while under this you can put 
one thousand aoro iao waiting until the Army is reduced by 
expiration of service in the infantry and artillery. 

. THORNBURGH. Mr. Speaker, in the interest of economy I 
hope this House will pass favorably upon the action of this confer- 
ence committee. It was not difficult when we got into the committee- 
room and got to work to ascertain just how much a regiment of 
cavalry cost this Government per month, per six mon or per 
annum. I have before me the items of the expense of a regiment of 
cavalry for last year. It is nothing but a mathematical calculation 
to ascertain that the 6505 of the enlisted men of a regiment of cavalry 
for one year is $390,000. 

But I will not go on and give the items. It is well known that it 
costs this Government about one million dollars per annum to keep a 
regiment of cavalry in service. The bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives authorizing the President to call out five regiments 
of cavalry for six months would have cost the Government not less 
than two and a half millions of dollars, not including the expenses 
of enlistment and the transportation to the West where they are 
needed, and putting them on the field for action. To have enlisted 
for six months five regiments of . have been to have 
obtained the services of those men only the 15th day of Octo- 
ber to the 15th day of December while active in the field; for win- 
ter would then set in, and on the 15th of March, before you took 
them out of winter quarters, they would be mustered out. You 
would have spent under the Honse bill not less than three million 
dollars forthe services of five thousand troops, beginning the 15th 
of October—for they could not be enlisted and put into the field 
earlier than that—till the 15th of December. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as it has passed the conference committee it will 
cost the Government $1,432,703, leaving out in that calculation, as I 
did before, the cost of enlistment and the cost of transportation tothe 
scene of action. So it will be seen in a moment that, as the com- 
mittee of conference claim and as Army officers and men who have 
been officers in the Army, of much experience, believe, this increase 
to the effective force of the aniy of the United States will cost less 
than one-third the cost that would have been incurred by the bill as 
it passed the House. Sometime the Military Committee of this 
Hodse had this whole goea before it. It deliberated upon it, it 
investigated facts and figures, and it came to the conclusion that the 
best and least e ive way of increasing the Army in this emer- 
gency was exactly this bill which we e ar on in the confer- 
ence committee, and which is the bill pre by the Military Com- 
mittee, but which they had not an opportunity of reporting. 

Now, Mr. eet if we intend to give protection to whe settlers 
upon our border, if we intend to strengthen the Army—our lit 
weak Army that is on the frontier—and to allow them to go on an 
settle this Indian trouble, this is the only opportunity we can pos- 
sibly have this session. I therefore return the right to the floor to 
the chairman of the conference committee, that he may renew the 
call for the previous question. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. POPPLETON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill and 
joint resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker pro tempore 
signed the same: 

An act (H. R. No. 800) relating to the promotion of commodores 
on the retired list of the Navy; and l 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 166) amending the eighth section of the 
act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and Pee 
expenses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1877, and 


for other purposes. Š 
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INCREASE OF CAVALRY FORCE. 


Mr. BANNING. I now move the previous question on agreeing to 
the report of the conference committee and call for a vote upon the 


bill. 

Mr, COX. I made the motion to lay the conference report on the 
table. 

Mr. BANNING. That motion is not in order. 

Mr. COX. I was about to say, if the gentleman had not been so 
uick in interru: ting me, that I pro to withdraw that motion. 
t is a little doubtfu whether the point of order on the motion might 

not be sustained. I hope the vote will be taken on the conference 
5 1 and that the motion to agree to it will be voted down. 
7 H previous question was seconded and the main question or- 

e 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the re- 
port of the committee of conference. 

Mr. COX and Mr. WIKE called for the yeas and nays. 

3 — question of ordering the yeas and nays there were —ayes 

, noes 80, 

So (the affirmative bape more than one-fifth of the whole vote) 
the yeas and nays were o 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 108, nays 39, not 
voting 139; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Ainsw by, John H. Baker, Banks, Banning, 
Bland, F Chittenden, J. panka Clark, wr 
of Missouri, h po, Cro Cutler, Davy, 

Eames, Eden, Finley, Fort, Andrew H. Hamil 
Harden Abram S. Hewitt, Hol- 
— pe Maish, MoGrary, Me: 


Turney, 
atterson. Erastus Wells, Wiles Wells, White, Willard; 


NAYS—Messrs. Ashe, Atkins, Blackburn, Boone, Bradford, Bright, John B. 
Clarke of Kentucky, Clymer, Cook, Cowan, Cox, Dibrell, Douglas, Felton, Forney, 
Franklin, Ganse, e, Gunter, Hartridge, “Hereford, Hooker, House, Hunton, 
Scales: Singleton, Semone, Terry, Gilbert C. Walker, Whitiborne, Wike, and Jere 
es, i 5 er, e, ero- 
NOT VOTING Me aoe Georg A. Bagley, John H. Bagl 

— Messrs. erson, ey, 

„ William H. Baker, Ballou, Bass, Beebe, Blair, Bliss, Blount, John Youn: 
rown, William R. Brown, Buckner, Horatio bard 
Cabell, 
Chapin, 
Dunnell, E 


T. H X 
Hewitt, Hill, Hoar, Ho; 


Jones, Kelley, Kimball, King, George M. Lande: 
trade, Mae Bon McFarland, MoMahon. 
ash, Neal, O0“ 


Leavenworth, Le Moyne, Lewis, 
ler, Milliken, Money, Morgan, 
John F. eon a illiam A. 
nson, Sobieski 


So the 1 0 of the conference committee was agreed to. 

During the roll-call the following announcements were made: 

Mr, COCHRANE. I desire to state that my colleagues, Mr. Ross 
and Mr. JENKS, are absent by leave of the House. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Van Vorues is detained from the House on 
account of sickness. 

Mr. O'NEILL. I desire to say that Mr. Danrorp left for his home 
yesterday on account of indisposition. If here he would vote “ay.” 
ts Mr. H ON. My colleague, Mr. Harris, is absent on important 

usiness. 

Mr. STEVENSON. My colleagues, Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. CAMP- 
BELL, are absent. If present they would vote “ay.” 

‘ Mr, MAGOON. Mr. CASWELL is absent. If present he would vote 
ay. 

Mr. DAVY. I desire to announce that my colleague, Mr. MoDov- 
GALL, is absent by leave of the House. If present he would vote “ay.” 

Mr. THORNB H. My colleague, Mr. MCFARLAND, is absent 
on account of sickness. If here he would vote “ay.” 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BANNING moved to reconsider the vote by which the report of 
the conference committee was to; and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. y 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. No. 882) for the relief of Mrs. James K. Polk, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; 


and 
A bill (H. R. No. 719) for the relief of the heirs of William Stevens. 
THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. BANKS. Mr. Speaker, at the close of this unusuall 
laborious session it will occur to every member of the 


long and 
ouse that 


there are many causes of congratulation for the good fortune that has 
attended us and the degree of health that has accompanied us in onr 
labors. But we cannot at this moment of ing forget that from 
the very moment of the organization of the House one of its most be- 
loved and honored members has been stricken with disease, and 
though elevated to that high trust, the position which you at this 
moment in his absence occupy, a trust which the most distinguished 
men of the country have esteemed it an honor to discharge, has beeu, 
at first in our presence, and since parting from us, still failing in 
health until we are led sorrowfully to fear that his brilliant and honor- 
able career is near—too near its close. The honorable gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Cox,] the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, has placed in my hand a telegram dated at Rock 
Alum, at 5.46 O'elock this afternoon, which bears the siguature of the 
absent Speaker of the House, which I will read: 

Hon. S. S. Cox. 

My condition is critical ; since i 

y very no-change morning. Se 6 


Sir, I am sure it will be the unanimous desire and a source of poign- 
ant regret if it should be omitted of all the members of this House 
from every section of the country and of every phase of opinion, that 
we should 75 to the absent S er our confidence in his high in- 
tegrity, our iration for his brilliant public services, our regret for 
his failing strength, and our hope for the restoration of his heal h. It 
is in this view that, upon consultation with gentlemen upon different 
sides of the House, I ask leave to offer a resolution as an expression 
of that feeling which I have imperfectly expressed, and which I know 
so well animates the heart of every member, present or absent. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives at the moment of cl its present 
session tenders to Hon. MICHAEL C. Kerr, its beloved and wanes presiding 
officer, the unanimous expression of the heartfelt s, thy of its members in his 

their hope that the recovery of his 


affliction, and th may soon restore to his 
associates in the public service the wisdom of his counsél and the beneficent in- 
fluence of his example. 


jake beara was taken on the resolution, and it was unanimously 
ado 


. BANKS. I move, with your leave and that of the House, that 
a poaae pro tempore be requested to transmit this resolution to 
. KERR. 
Mr. TUCKER. By telegram. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair wilk see that that is done. 
OTOE AND MISSOURIA INDIANS. 

Mr. CROUNSE. I desire to call up the message of the President 
vetoing the bill (S. No. 779) to provide for the sale of a portion of ihe 
reservation of the confederated Otoe and Missouria Indians and the 
Sacs and Foxes, of the Missouri tribe of Indians, in the States of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, that the House may have an opportunity of recon- 
sidering its action ting that bill. 

The Clerk read the President’s veto message, as follows: 

To the Senate of the United States: 


For the reasons stated in the saggy ot ier communications submitted to me by 
the Acting Secretary of the Interior, I have the honor toretarn herewith without my 


approval bill No. 779, an act to provide for the sale of a portion of the reser- 
vation of the confederated Otos and Missouria and the Saca and Fores of the Mis. 
souri tribes of Indians, in the States of Kansas and Nebraska. 


U. S. GRANT. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, August 15, 1876. 
Mr. CROUNSE. I beg to state respecting this bill that it origi- 
was here unani- 


nated in the Senate, came to this cpg si 
mously. It went to the President for his approval and under a mis- 
apprehension and under information received from the Commissioner 
oF ndian Affairs he refused to attach his signature to the bill and re- 
turned it to the Senate, but immediately thereafter, upon being edvised 
of the mistake which had occurred and the misapprehension under 
which he labored at the time he refused to sign the bill, he followed 
it up with another letter which was read in the Senate a short time 
since and the United States Senate unanimously passed the bill. Itis 
fair to say that the President himself admits that he acted under mis- 
apprehension and under misinformation, and that had he been advised 
at the time he vetoed the bill as he is now advised he would have 
attached his signature to it. In this state of affairs the Senate has 
passed the bill as it did before unanimously, The committees of the 
two Houses are in accord with regard to it and no objection can be 
made against it in any quarter. 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The eer is, Will the House, on 
reconsideration, agree to pass the bill? And this vote can only be 
taken by yeas and nays. i 

Mr. HO. It seems to me it should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CROUNSE. That committee are unanimously in favor of the 


bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If there can be a formal consideration of the bill 
by the Committee on Indian Affairs—— 

Mr. GOODIN. This bill passed the House unanimously. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Under the report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, it certainly is questionable whether this bill should now pass. 

Mr. RANDALL. I call for the and nays upon the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, e Chair must rule that this is a 
privileged question, and the yeas and nays will be called; because 
under the Constitution the bill cannot be passed otherwise. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


1876. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 119, nays 18, not 
voting 149; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Ainsworth, Atkins, 8 
burn, Bland, Boone, Bredford, Bradley, Burleigh, Cann n, Cate, Caulfield, Chittenden, 
Clymer, Cochrane, Conger, Cook, Cowan, Crounse, Cile Davy, Dibrell, Durham, 
Ea: ges, Felton, Finley, Forney, Fort, Franklin, Freeman, Garfield, Gause, Goode, 
Goodin, Gunter, Hancock Hantenbergh, Hartridge, Henderson, Abram S. Hewitt, 
Hooker, House, Hunton, Thomas L. Jones, Joyce, Kasson, Kebr, Lamar, Franklin 
Landers, Lapbam, Lawrence, Le 


by, John H. Baker, Banks, Black 


leton, Sin- 
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The message also announced that Mr. WINDOM and Mr. MCCREERY 
had been appointed a committee on the part of the Senate to join such 
committee as might be appointed by the House of Representatives to 
wait upon the President and inform him that, unless he may. have 
some further communication to make, the two Houses of Congress are 
ready to close their sessions by an adjournment without day. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore announced the ap 
Mr. MEADE, and Mr. WILsoN of Iowa as mem 


intmentof Mr. PIPER, 
rs on the of the 
House of the joint select committee upon the subject of Chinese immi- 


nickson, Slemons, A. Herr Smith, Strait, Stenger, Stone, Stowell, ‘Tarbox, Teosa P 

Terry, "Thorn h, Throckmorton, Waskingtos Towni, Tucker, Tufts, Turney, | Station. 5 : 1 2 

John L. V. ilbert C. Walker, Watterson, Erastus Wells, G. Wiley Weiße Mr. PAGE. Irise to a question of privilege. 

Whitthorn Wike, Willard, Alpheus S. Williams, James Williams, Jeremiah N. | Mr. MORRISON. Irise toa question of privilege. 

FST pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
NAYS—Messrs. Bright, Cason, Jobn B. Clarke of Ken from Ilinois, [Mr. MORRISON. ] 


„Eden, Gibson, Hart- 
zell, Hereford, Holman, Magoon, Maish, Monroe, Morrison, New, Randall, William 

2 ger. , and Thonipson—18. 

N G—Mesars. Adams, Anderson, Ash: A. Bagley, John H. Bag- 
ley, jr., William H. Baker, Ballou, Banning, Bass, be, il, Blair, Bliss, Blount, 
John Brown, William R. Brown, Buckner, Horatio C. Burchard, Samuel D. 
Burchard, abell. John H. Caldwell, William P. Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, Cas- 
well, . John B. Clark, įr., of Missouri, Collins, Cox, Cra berson, Danford, 
Darrall, Davis, De Bolt, Dobbins, Douglas, Dunnell, Durand, Egbert, Ellis, 
Ely, Evans, Faulkner, Foster, Fry Fuller, Glover, Hale, Andrew ton, 
Ro Hamilton, Haralson, Benjamin W. Harris, Henry R. Harris, John T. Har- 
ris, Harrison, Hatcher, Hathorn, Haymond, Ha: Hendee, she yg ate W. 
Hewitt, Hill, Hoar, Hoge, Hopkins, Hoskins, Hub Hunter, Hurd, Hurlbut, 
Hyman, Jenks, Frank Jones, Kelley, Kimball, King, Knott, George M. Landers, 
Lane, Leavenworth, Le Moyne, Leeks Lynde, arti ¢Farland, McMahon, 
Miller, Milliken, Money, — — Nash, Neal, O’Brien, ll, Oliver, Packer, Payne, 
Phelps, John F. Philips, William A. Phillips, Platt, Potter, Pratt, Parman, Raine 2. 
Rea, Robinson, Sobieski Ross, Rusk, Sayler, Schumaker, Seelye, Smalls, William 
Smith, Southard, Sparks, Spencer, Swann, Thomas, Martin I. Townsend, Van Vor- 
hes, Robert B. Vance, Waddell, Wait, Waldron, Charles C. B. Walker, Alexander 8. 
Wallace, John W. Wall Walling, Walsh, Ward, Warren, Wheeler, White, 
Whitehouse, Whiting, Wiggington, Andrew Williams, Charles G. Williams, James 
D. Williama, Willis, Wilson, Alan Wood, jr., Fernando Wood, Wood- 
worth, and Young—149. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Hasa quorum voted f 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman make the point 
of order that a quorum has not voted? 

Mr. HO I do not. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No point of order being made that a 
quorum of members have not voted, the bill is passed, two-thirds vot- 
ing in favor thereof. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

Am from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, 
informed the House that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. No. 4106) to authorize the President to accept the 
services of volunteers to aid in suppressing Indian hostilities. 

The m further announced that the Senate had passed, with- 
out amendment, bills of the House of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. No. 648) for the relief of Andrew J. Barrett; 

A bill (H. R. No. 1075) directing the Second Auditor to settle the 

ay and bounty account of John Ammahaie, or Ammahe ; 
bill (H. R. No. 1503) for the relief of Sarah F. Albertson, of 
Booneville, Missouri; and : 


A bill (H. R. No. 1581) for the relief of John Gowers, late of com- 


pany C, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteers. 

The message further unnounced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. No. 262) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
John W. Gall, deceased, late of Company A, One hundred and thir- 
tieth Regiment Illinois Volunteers; and 

A bill (H. R. No. 1237) for the relief of Benjamin F. Reynolds. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed and re- 
quested the concurrence of the House in bills of the following titles: 

A bill (S. No. 705) for the relief of Albert Towle, postmaster at Bea- 
trice, Nebraska ; 

A bill (S, No. 752) authorizing the recorder of the District of Co- 
lumbia to 5 aie an assistant, with certain powers; 

A bill (S. No. 784) for the relief of Enoch Totten, administrator of 
the estate of William A. Lloyd, deceased ; and 

A bill (S. No. 888) for the relief of Peter Phillips. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. POPPLETON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the follow- 
ing titles; when the Speaker pro e signed the same: 
An act (H. R. No.719) for the relief of the heirs of William Stevens; 
An act (H. R. No. 882) for the relief of Mrs, James K. Polk, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; and 
An act (H. R. No. 4106) to increase the cavalry force of the United 
States to aid in suppressing Indian hostilities. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had 1 to the resolution of the House of 
Representatives for the adjournment of both Honses of Con 
without day, with an amendment in which the concurrence of the 
Tlouse was requested. 


IV——357 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MORRISON. I move to take from the Speaker’s table the 
resolution in regard to the final adjournment of Congress, which has 
just been returned from the Senate with an amendment, 

There being no objection, the motion was agreed to. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Rake, (the Senate concurring,) That the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of tee, be, and they aré hereby, directed to ad- 
journ their respective Houses without day on Monday next, August 14, 1876, at 
four o'clock p. m. 

The amendment of the Senate was read, as follows: 

Strike out Monday next, August 14, 1876, at four o'clock p. m.,“ and insert 
Tuesday, August 15, 1876, at half past seven o'clock p. m.“ 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the amendment of the Senate be 
concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MORRISON moved to reconsider the vote just taken, and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


NOTIFICATION OF FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. HANCOCK submitted the following resolution; which was 
read, considered, and adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee of three members of the House be ted to join 
a similar committee on the part of the Senate, to wait u the dent of the 
United States and inform him that the two Houses of Canais ready to ad- 


journ, if he has no further communication to make to them. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore announced the appointment of Mr. HAN- 
COCK, Mr. HARDENBURGH, and Mr, GARFIELD as the committee under 
the resolution just adopted. 

CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. PAGE. Irise to a question of privilege. I desire to state that 
in the appointment of the committee just announced by the Chair to 
visit California and make inquiry in regard to Chinese immigration 
the wishes of neither the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. WOODBURN] 
nor myself have been consulted, and that 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, This is not a question of privilege. 
The gentleman is out of order. 

Mr. PAGE (amid the vigorous rapping of the gavel and lond cries 
of “Order!” from all parts of the Hall) continued his remarks for 
some moments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The remarks of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PAGE] are entirely out of order. This is no question 
of privilege; The Chair directs that no language which has been 
spoken out of order and so ruled by the Chair be taken down by 
the reporters for insertion in the official proceedings, 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


Mr. DAVY. Lask unanimous consent to have considered and passed 
at the present time a bill to provide for a building suitable for the 
custom-house, post-office, internal- revenue office, United States court, 
and marshal's office, at Rochester, New York. 

The bill was read. It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
port to e rg at the beginning of its next session whether the 

resent n of the Government require the erection of a public 

uilding at Rochester, New York, and the estimated cost of the same. 
and upon what basis of donation or otherwise a suitable site for said 
building can be obtained. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. No, 4112) was read three 
times, and passed. i 

JAMES ARGYLE SMITH. 

Mr. HOOKER. I move to suspend the rules and pass a bill (S. 
No. 620) to remove the political disabilities of James Argyle Smith, 
of Mississippi. 

The bill, which was read, provides (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein) that the political disabilities imposed by the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States be re- 
moved from James. le Smith, of Mississippi. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. an application on file for the removal of 
these disabilities ? 

Mr. HOOKER. There is. 

The rules were suspended and the bill passed; two-thirds voting in 
favor thereof, ‘ 
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ALLOWANCE TO CLERKS. 


Mr. ROBERTS. I move tosuspend the rules and pass a resolution 
(8. R. 26) authorizing an allowance to certain clerks of committees. 
Tke resolution, which was read, provides that there shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the respective Houses the usual per 
diem allowance to clerks of committees not having yearly salaries for 
a period of thirty-one days from the Ist of August, 1876. 
he rules were suspended and the joint resolution passed (two- 
thirds voting in favor thereof.) 
L. H. FITZHUGH. 


Mr. ROBERTS. Iam directed by the Committee of Accounts to 
report back the following resolution adversely, and to move that it 


be laid upon the table: 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the House of tatives be, and he is 
hereby, instructed to pay to L. H. berg late Doorkeeper, an amount equal to 
the of Doorkeeper from the date of the consolidation of the office of Door- 


85 th that of Sergeant-at-Arms, May 22 last, to the Ist day of August; the 
Fitahugh having been detained and engaged in settling his aocouns to that 
0. 


The resolution was laid on the table. 

SOLDIERS’ HOME INVESTIGATION, 

Mr. JOHN REILLY. I move to suspend the rules and pass the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs is hereb; 
authorized to draw on the contingent fund of the House for a sum not to ex 
ered to pay the necessary expenses of the investigation of soldiers’ homes, ordered 

y the House of Representatives. 

The question was put, and the Chair decided that the resolution 
was ado two-thirds voting in favor thereof. 

Mr. HOL AN. I rise to a question of order. I would have de- 
manded a division of the House on that last vote, but I heard it 
called for in another part of the House. ? 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 
A from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, an- 


nounced the passage of a bill (S. No. 994) to amend section 2931 of | P 


the Revised Statutes so as to allow repayment by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the tonnage tax which has been exacted in contra- 
vention of treaty provisions. 5 

BILLS APPROVED. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. U. 8. 
GRANT, jr., one of his secretaries, announced that he had approved 
and signed bills of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. No. 3962) to areae means to defray the expenses of 
the District of Columbia until December 1, 1876 ; 

An act (H. R. No. 3184) for the relief of Emerick W. Hansell; 

An act . R. No. 2848) granting a pension to F. M. Bruner; 

An act (H. R. No. 1516) to regulate the issue of artificial limbs to 
disabled soldiers, seamen, and others ; 

An act (H. R. No. 1236) granting a pension to Harris B. Lovell, late 
a private in Company C, One hundred and twenty-second Illinois 


antry Volunteers ; 

An act (H. R. No. 2844 ting a pension to Levi D. Hayward; 
3 act (H. R. No. ) granting a pension to Lovina Adeline 

wker ; 

An act (H. R. No. 2837) granting a pension to Edward F. Eddy; 

An act (H. R. No. 2231) granting a pension to Emily E. Weiss; 

An act (H. R. No. 1931) granting a Pension to John J. Partillo, of 
Gratiot County, Pt ty 

An act (H. R. No. 3178) granting a pennan to Thomas Galloway, 
late captain of Company C, First Maryland Cavalry Volunteers; 

An act (H. R. No. 4107) to provide for the payment of a full month’s 
wages to certain of the employés recently permanently discharged 
from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; 

An act (H. R. No. 351) to create an additional land-office at Colfax, 
Whitman 1 Washington Territory; 

An act (H. R. No. 1803) to provide for the appointment of commis- 
sioners for taking affidavits, &c., for the courts of the United States; 

A joint resolution (H. R. No. 165) to defray the expenses of the 
joint committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to pre- 
pare a suitable form of Government for the District of Columbia; 

An act (H. R. No. 4093) granting a pension to Eliza Jane Blumer; 

An act (H. R. No. 310) granting a page to William H. Harrison ; 

An act (H. R. No. 2813) relieving the State of Kansas from charges 
on account of ordinance stores furnished to Kansas Territory. 

An act (H. R. No. 4108) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing 
the repavement of Pennsylvania avenue ;” * 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 148) in reference to the wreck of the 
United States monitor Tecumseh; 

An act (H. R. No. 2689) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Sioux City, Iowa; 

An act (H. R. No, 4106) to increase the cay force of the United 
States to aid in suppressing Indian hostilities; 

Joint resolution (H. R. No. 166) amending the eighth section of the 
act making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1877, and 
for other ses; and P 

An act (H. R. No. 800) relating to the promotion of commodores on 
the retired list on the Navy. 
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SOLDIERS’ HOME INVESTIGATION. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Chair will hear the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I thipk myself that this measure is right, but a 
division was distinctly Called for on the other side of the House. i 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The call for a division was made too 
late, The resolution is adopted. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. SPOR the joint committee of the two 
Houses charged with the duty of informing the President that the 
two Houses were in readiness to adjourn and inquiring whether he 
had any further communication to make to their respective. branches 
have attended to that duty, and have been requested by him to re- 
port that he has no further communication to make. 


APPOINTMENTS ON COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair announces the appointment 
of the members of the joint select committee in relation to the 
changes in the relative value of gold and silver, as follows: Mr. 
Gipson of Louisiana, Mr. BLAND of Missouri, and Mr. WILLARD of 
Michigan. And the Chair appoints the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
HENDBE] as member of the Joint Committee to frame a new form of 
government for the District of Columbia, in place of Mr. WILLARD, 
of Michigan, who has resigned his position on that committee. 

STOCKBRIDGE AND MUNSEE TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


Mr. CATE. I move that the rules be ial paar and that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, to whom was refe the bill (H. R. No. 4086) 
for the relief of the Stockbridge and Munsee tribe of Indians, in the 
State of Wisconsin, be discharged from the farther consideration of 
the same, and that it be put upon its passage. 
The bill was read, as follows: À 
Whereas a treaty was entered into on the 5th day of February, 2275 by and be- 
tween the Government of the United States and the Stockbridge and Munsee Indi- 
ans, in which the said Indians ceded certain lands to the United States, and accepted 
in eration thereof certain lands as a reservation, to which said Indians re- 
moved, and upon which they have ever since resided; and whereas by the inter- 
retation placed by Government officials on the act of February 6, 1871, an act for 
the relief of said Indians, a part of said Indians (and their descendants) who 
ed said treaty of 1856, and have continued with said tribe from the making of 
treaty to the present time, are excluded from participating in tribal funds and 
the ts to occupy said reservation: Therefore, 
Bei CCC United States of 
America in 28 led, That all 22 who joined in the execution of the 
said treaty of February 5, 1856, and the descendants of such persons, and all per- 
sons who, being members of said tribe, did not join in the said treaty, but have 
since the making of the treaty come in under it and resided with said tribe upon 
its reservation, who did not in and by said treaty and have not since its execntion 
separated from said tribe, are hereby dec members of said Stockbridge and 


Munsee tribe of Indians, and entitled to share in tribal funds and the occupancy of 
tribal lands. 


Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior, without m- 
necessary delay after the passage of this act, to cause to be taken an enrollment of 
said tribe on the basis of the provisions of this act, which enrollment shall be filed, 
a copy in the Department of the Interior, and a copy in the records of said tribe. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I call for the reading of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
CATE] moves to suspend the rules and pass the bill. The motion to 
suspend the rules includes the rule which requires the reading of the 


report. 

Mtr. CATE. I do not object to the report being read. I desire that 
gentlemen should understand the bill. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 31, noes 98, 

So the rules were not suspended, two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof, 

PAY OF PAGES. 

Mr. TUCKER. I move that the rules be suspended and the fol- 

lowing resolution adopted: 


Resolved, That the following-named pages, ©. Sullivan Henry, William B. Hos- 
ter, Frank Sebring, Frank „James 


Mr. HOLMAN. I desire to inquite if this is a report from the 
Committee of Accounts. 

Mr. TUCKER. It is not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Vi 
state that this was the report of a committee, but mov 
the rules and pass the resolution. 

Mr. TUCKER. I believe if the gentleman from Indiana was 
dying as the House is now dying he would raise a question of that 
kind. 7 

[Cries of “ Vote.“ i 

The question being taken, the rules were suspended, (two-thirds 
voting in favor thereof, ) and the resolution was adopted. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I rise to a question of privilege. I ask 
leave to be excused from serving on the Joint Committee on Chinese 
Immigration. 

Objection was made. 
Mr. WHITE. I move that the House adjourn. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE» 


from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of their clerks, in- 


ia did not 
to suspend 


A message 


formed the House that the President of the Senate had appointed 
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Mr. Jones of Nevada, Mr. BOUTWELL, and Mr. Boy members on the 
art of the Senate of the commission to inquire into the change which 
fina taken place in the relative values of gold and silver. ‘ 


PAY OF EMPLOYÉS. 


Mr. TUCKER. I move that the rules be suspended and that the 
following resolution be adopted : 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed immediately after the adjourn- 
ment to issue to the employés of the House of Representatives borne on the an- 
nual rolls, for the month of August, their respective salaries during said month. 


The rules were oe; (two-thirds voting in favor thereof,) and 
the resolution was adopted. 
COMPILATION OF DECISIONS ON POINTS OF ORDER. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I move to suspend the rules and adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That the Journal Clerk be, and he is hereby, ve to compile and 
index for the ase of the House all questions of order decided in the House of Re 
resentatives; and such clerical assistance as may be g to out th 
resolution shall be paid for out of the contingent fund of the House, subject to the 
approval of the Committee of Accounts, but not exceeding the sum of $250. 


The rules were 33 (two-thirds voting in favor thereof,) and 
the resolution was adopted. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. GARFIELD. I desire to offer a resolution. 

Mr. WHITE. I insist on my motion that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will lay before the House 
certain requests for the withdrawal of papers. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 


On motion of Mr. BLACKBURN, W nnanimons consent, leave was 
given to withdraw from the files of the House the papers in the case 
of L. L. Anderson, now in possession of the Committee of Claims, 
there being no adverse report thereon. 
On motion of Mr. PACKER, 4 unanimous consent, leave was 
ven to withdraw from the files of the House the petition of Daniel 
ishop, there being no adverse report thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. POPPLETON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that the committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill of 
the following title; when the Speaker pro rin, se ed the same: 

An act (S. No. 620) to remove the political disabilities of James 
Argyle Smith, of Mississippi. 


THANKS TO THE CHAIR. 
Mr. GARFIELD. I offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this House are due, and are hereby tendered, to Hon. 

pertussis, U ADA AMINTI wiih WALA be faa: aheebareea woe eying EA 
A ency, an i w. as e an 

S of his office during his term of service. : 


Mr. CLYMER, having taken the chair, put the question on the adop- 
tion of the resolution, 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I move to amend that resolution by adding 
the name of Hon. S. S. Cox. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is right. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Lask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] 
to accept that amendment, 

Mr. GARFIELD. If there be unanimous consent I am willing to 
accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. CLYMER.) Is there unanimous 
9 to the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Ken- 

ucky . 

There was no objection, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was unanimously adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, (Mr. SAYLER having resumed the chair.) 
By concurrent resolution of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives the hour of seven and a half o’clock p. m. on Tuesday, the 15th 
day of Augun has been fixed as the time of final adjournment. 
That hour having arrived, under that resolution and by its authority, 
thanking the House for its courteous expression, I pronounce the 
first session of the Forty-fourth Congress adjourned without day. 
[Applause. ] 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following memorials, petitions, and other pa were pre- 
sented at the Clerk’s desk under the rule, and refe as stated: 

By Mr. BANKS: Memorial of Nathan Appleton, of Massachusetts, 
timt Congress provide without delay for funding the public debt at 
4 per cent. interest, and authorize citizens to purchase ships of all 
kinds where they can be had at the lowest prices, to the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOONE: Papers relating to the petition of B. R. Waller, 


Twentieth Kentucky Infantry Volunteers, for pay as asecond lieuten- 
ant United States Army, to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CABELL: The petition of citizens of Carroll and Grayson 
Counties, Virginia, for a post-route between Faney Gap, Virginia, 
end a Virginia, to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

oads. 

Also, tho petition of citizens of Carroll County, Virginia, for a 
post-route from Lamsburgh, Virginia, to Mount Airy, North Carolina 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: The petition of William Moses and Felix 
Halff, for the right to prosecute in the Court of Claims for the pro- 
ceeds of cotton seized by United States officials, to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUNTON: The petition of Dr. Asa Wall, for the removal of 
his political disabilities, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEWITT, of New York: The petition of insurance com- 
panies, bankers, merchants, and underwriters of New York, for the 
maintenance of the Signal Service system, to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. LUTTRELL: The petition of L. Jacoby and 100 other citi- 
zens of California for the repeal of the check-stamp tax, to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. . 

Also, resolutions of the Legislature of California, asking that the 
Presidio reservation be dedicated by Congress for the purposes of a 
public park, to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the Legislature of California, favoring an appro- 
riation for the erection of a light house and fog-bell at the straits of 
arquinez, near Benicia or Martinez, California, to the Committee on 

Commerce. 

Also, the petition of D. Blume and other citizens of California, for 
a post-route from Reading to Furnaceville, California, to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, remonstrance of Goodall and other citizens of California, 
against’ making any change in the pilot laws, tothe Committee on 
Commerce. 

Also, the petition of 8. A. Logan and other citizens of California, 
for a post-route between Susanville and Davis Bridge, California, to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolutions of the San Louis Obispo Grange, No. 28, favoring 
the repeal of the duty on sacks used for sacking grain, wool, or cot- 
ton, to the Committee of Ways and Means. s 

Also, the petition of Samuel Angell and other citizens of Utah, for 
the establishment of a land office in Beaver County, Southern Utah, 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, the petition of Berding & Co., for compensation for supplies 
furnished the Indians quartered on the Mattole Indian farm in Cali- 
fornia, to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of Kelseyville (California) Grange, No. 108, for the 
repeal of the duty on sacks used for sacking grain, wool, and cotton, 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Also, the petition of Thomas G. Morgan, for compensation for prop- 
erty taken by the United States officials after the close of the war, 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, the petition of J. E. Carr, and 100 other citizens of Califor- 
nia, for a post-ronte between Coffee Creek and Altoona, California, to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

Also, concurrent resolutions of the Legislature of California, for a 
modification of the treaty of the United States with China so as to 
discourage the further immigration of Chinese to our shores, to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, the petition of citizens of California, for a post-ronte between 
Rutherford's Station and Napa Valley, via Chiles Cañon, to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office ard Post-Roads. 

Also, the petition of Milton Krytser, that he be permitted to change 
his pre-emption right into a homestead entry, tothe Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, the petition of citizens of California, for the establishment of 
a post-route between Belmont and Reveille, Nevada, to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, testimony in relation to Alaska frands and mistreatment of 
citizens, to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PACKER: The petition of citizens of Lebanon, Pennsylva- 
nia, artisans and manufacturers of and workers in iron and coal, rel- 
ative to the completion of the Southern Pacific Railroad, to the Com- 
mittee on the Pacific Railroad. 

By Mr. WHITTHORNE: A paper relating to the establishment of 
a post-route between Nashville and Leipers’s Fork, Tennessee, to the 
same committee. 


Ale, papers relating to the establishment of a post-route between 
Brick church and Booneville, Tennessee, to the same committee. 

Also, the petition of J. L. Warthen and Eli Baskins, late privates 
in the Tenth Tennessee Regiment Volunteer Infantry, United States 


Army, for arrears of pay and bounty, to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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Amnesty and the Jefferson Davis amendment. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS L. JONES, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 13, 1876, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 214) to remove the disabilities im 


by the third section of 
the fourteenth articlo of theamendments of the Constitution of the United States 
tho pending question being on the motion of Mr. BLAINE to reconsider the motion 
by which the bill was rejected. 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I am happy in the oppor- 
tunity once more to raise my humble voice for governmental amnesty 
to all my countrymen. I had the honor to serve in the Fortieth and 
Forty-first Congresses of the United States, and it was among my 
first acts in the Fortieth and my very last in the expiring hour of the 
Forty-tirst to offer a resolution for general and complete amnesty. I 
thank God, sir, and I thank the American people, that the popular 
branch of their Government is at length, 5 enabled to vote 
complete amnesty and oblivion for all political offenses. A gracious 
Providence has changed the hearts of our people, has smoothed down 

„the asperities of their rugged nature, and turned them once more to 
words and acts of brotherly kindness and affection. The time has 
come, sir, when we can look the sun and the world in the face and 
speak justice and truth without fear of assault or insult: Happy, 
happy indeed, sir, should we be in this return of fraternal feeling to 
hail and welcome with universal acclaim the centennial of our coun- 
try’s independence and glory. Universal acclaim did I say, sir? I 
would fain hope for it. 

But I am reminded of the substitute offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine, in which he makes, I had almost said an in- 
vidious exception, that mars the general harmony which was pervad- 
ing the land. 1 had not believed it in his heart thus to express him- 
self, and I had certainly thought better of his policy and wisdom. 
Ho is a representative man of his section, and even aspires to the 
chief dignity of his country. I would ask that gentleman, Why, 
why make this exception? What has Jefferson Davis done more than 
his fellows and comrades in their great struggle for separate govern- 
ment and independence? What crime, if crime at all, has he com- 
mitted that they have not committed? And I speak, sir, not only of 
the leaders in that struggle, but of the people in their sovereign ca- 
pacity. “Jn illos converlile ferrum adsunt qui fecint.” It was they who 
first moved for rebellion and war; they commanded and appointed 
their leaders; they were before them in the inception of the struggle, 
and with impetuous and irresistible spirit ordered them to lead in the 
march. They unfortunately esteemed it their right to do so; they were 
educated in that political school aud belief. Then, sir, if the gentle- 
man and his friends (I hope indeed few) must still pour out the vials 
of wrath and pronounce excommunication upon the primal and real 
offenders, let them do it upon the whole Southern people, and not 
with exceptional revenge upon the frosted and sorrowed head of their 
still honored chief. 

Why, sir, look around; here sit among us, welcomed with open 
hands and hospitable greetings, brave and gallant men, who stood 
side by side with Jefferson Davis in council and marched and fought 
and bled at his command and under his order. The. Constitution of 
our country, by its amendments, supported and passed by the gentle- 
man’s own voice and vote, has entitled these men to their seats on this 
floor; and I cannot believe, Mr. Speaker, that he intended by his 
unfortunate exception to giveaffront to them, his peers in the Ameri- 
can House of Representatives. And yet it must be so felt, sir. They 
have the forbearance, the courtesy, perhaps, the wisdom, commendable 
indeed, to pass it by in silence. But I know they must feel it sting 
in their hearts. Should 1 properly characterize the gentleman’s sub- 
stitute I would pronounce it an insult to every true man, woman, and 


child in the South. I love that people, sir; I am their“ kith and kin,” 
born and reared among them, and in a political sense, as it were, in 
the very heart of the South. I revere their great names and their great 
history; and if I should ever attempt tospeak to their disparagement 
may my utterances freeze upon my lips. If they have committed a 
8 wrong, greatly have they repented it: in sackcloth and ashes 
they have atoned for it. But, however mistaken in judgment, how- 
ever disastrous to them their late struggle, you, their conquerors, and 
the civilized world must admit that it was one of the grandest that 
ever immortalized the virtue and fortitude of woman or the courage 
and endurance of man. 

Sir, I deeply regret the character of this debate. But who is re- 
sponsible for it? Who gave its peculiar and direful complexion? 
Is it the distinguished son of Pennsylvania, the“ Keystone of the 
Federal arch,” the great State which has done so much and so grandly 
oe the centennial celebration by a united people at the 
cradle of American liberty and union? Has it been reserved for 
him to exhume the dead aud buried past, and especially to present in 
the dread cerements of the grave the unfortunate prisoners of tho late 
civil war, with all the horrible circumstances attending their death, 
in order only, it must appear, to re-open the closing wounds and re- 
inflame the Warts of a forgiving and forgetting people? Sir, if the 
ee which the gentleman has manifested in this debate pervades 
the people of the North, the Centennial would be a mockery and a 
disgrace upon the civilization of the age. But, sir, I will not believe 
it. I pity him and I shall yet respect them. Why, sir, there are 
those of us on this floor who, if disposed and had the opportunity, 
could unfold scenes of hardships and cruelties in northern prisons 
which would harrow up the very soul; scenes of inhumanity un- 
worthy of earth, and which cried to heaven. But, sir, we would per- 
form no such office, much less would we hold Abraham Liucoln, the 
then President of the United States, responsible for these crimes. 
They were perpetrated by baser and menial hands. We had the sense 
and the charity to look upon them then, and we look upon them now, 
as the consequences and the legitimate fruits of dreadful war. May 
we not plead, sir, for the same consideration and charity from those 
of like experience on the other side? Let us no longer sow dragon’s 
teeth, but the seeds of repentance and love, and let our d cele- 
bration, if it be at all, be penitential as well as centennial. 

Jefferson Davis, sir, was born in Kentucky. She cherished lier son 
in the days of his early manhood, and she will not now, in the gloomy 
evening of his checkered life, disown or dishonor him. He bore an 
honored name in this Republic before the days of secession. He por- 
trayed its eloquence and its cou in the council and in the field. 
He spoke and fought and bled for his country’s glory, of which you 
are so justly proud. He was one of the test ministers of war the 
Republic ever had, and it was his clarion voice and noble bearing that 
inspired his Mississippi riflemen with the daring courage to drive the 
furious charge at Buena Vista, which, as it were, snatched victory 
from defeat, and crowned the American arms with one of the great- 
est battles of the world. He stood at his place in the other Cham- 
ber of this Capitol, a great and honored Senator, and mourned almost 
in tears his departure from those walls. But his State commanded 
and he felt bound to obey. The world knows his after-life, and the 
world at large ts him. He has expiated in your dungeons, in 
chains, and by all manner of 5 attempted upon him, his 
own offenses and those of his people; and now, although bereft of for- 
tune, his eye dimmed, and his head bowed by age, still bearing bravel 
up, loyal to the old flag for which he once fought so nobly—doing a 
he can to instruct and enlighten our people, to develop racemes 
and to promote the wealth and the fame of our common country. 

Is there no mercy left for him? Has the gentleman from Maine 
read history in vain, and has he no forecast of the future? Let him 
remember the noble acts of noble conquerors to the conquered through 
all time; let him remember the civil wars, the rebellions, if you please, 
on the continent of civilized Europe, and he will find that the great 
names on both sides are treashred up in the minds and hearts of 
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future generations, a common heritage to a common people. Are not 
the names of Cæsar and Pompey honored alike by the descending 
ages of Rome? Are not the itimists and the Pretenders, the Bour- 
bons and the Bonapartes held in common renown by all French- 
men? And the Round Heads and the cavaliers, Cromwell and Charles, 
honored alike by all Englishmen? Let me tell the gentleman that 
the time will come, perhaps near at hand, when the names of Grant, 
and Sherman, and Sheridan, and Lee, and Jackson, and Breckin- 
ridge—yea, sir, of the martyred Lincoln, and the now insulted Jef- 
ferson Davis—will be read with common puce and common respect 
by the American youth, and the last may be honored as much as the 
first? Such is history and such the nature and character of man. I 
speak thus in no invidious sense or with sectional feeling. I love my 
whole country. Thank God, sir, there are no Alleghanies, no Poto- 
macs, or dividing lines in my politics. I yield to none in apprecia- 
tion of the common glory of my country and in meting out ample 
praise and justice to all its heroes and all its people. 5 

I pray you, sir, let us take our lessons from the spirit and preaching 
of the Divine Master. His mercy and love extended to all, from the 
good Mary to the wretched Magdalene, from the beloved disciple to 
the Jew of Tarsus. Why, the gentleman from Maine would have had 
the Christ to have rejected Paul because he had been the chief of 
sinners, and yet he did most and best to promote the greatness and 
glory of his once-persecuted Lord. I implore the gentleman, in the 
name of charity, in the name of peace and harmony in this blessed 
year of our history, in the name of patriotism and union, to strike 
from his substitute the invidious exception, that it may be no more 
read by human eyes. Let our amnesty be as broad and free as the 
air we breathe; like the mercy of God, let it be for all. 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 
It ey wes as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 
‘Tis mightiest in tho mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 


The olive-branch often becomes authority better than the sword. 
I rejoice to say, sir, that, in the noble State which I have in part the 
honor to represent, the animosities and distinctions engendered b; 
the late war are well-nigh forgotten and buried in oblivion. The Fed- 
eral and confederate soldiers have there embraced, and they have 
been promoted by the common suffrages of the people to the high 
offices of state, where they stand side by side in the earnest endeavor 
to build still higher the fame of the commonwealth; hand in hand 
they verify and illustrate the beautiful motto of Kentucky: “United 
we stand, divided we fall.” So may it be here, sir, at the Capital of 


the t Republic. So may it be in every State—North, South, East, 
and West—of our glorious Union. “United we stand, divided we 
fall.” 


Centennial Celebration of American Independence, 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS L. JONES, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 20, 1876. 


The House, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the bill 
H. R, No. 514) relating to the centennial celebration of American Independence— 


Mr. JONES, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN : I had not intended to address the committee upon 
this bill. I have no prepared speech to make, I have not put pen 
to paper. But after the able and pursuasive speeches that have 
been made Dy gentlemen on this side of the House against this 
measure, as I intend to vote differently from them, I Dropona to give 
some of the reasons which influence me in my support of it. 

I do not presume, sir, to take a flight on the wings of the American 
eagle, or to stand upon the helmet of the Goddess of Liberty that 
crowns this Capitol, and belabor the air with sound and fury, but I 
pro to speak words of truth and soberness. When I sat here yes- 
terday and heard the very eloquent speech of the gentleman from 
Virginia, like Agrippa listening to Paul I was almost persuaded. But 
a am not quite ready to yield to his constitutional christianity at 


Now, sir, I shall support this measure because I believe it is in the 
interest of peace and amity among the people of the United States. 
I shall support it because I am a southern man—yes, sir, southern as 
he who is most southern. I shall support it because I am an Ameri- 
ean citizen and a Union man. I have nothing to do, Mr. Chairman, 
with those discourteous and contemptuous flings and gibes which have 
been made from this side of the House to the other, or from the ather 
side to this. I participate in no feelings which prompt such nube- 
coming deportment on this floor. I will endeavor to rise to a higher 

lane, *I consider the South, now so ably and gallantly represented 
on this floor, as reconstructed reconstructed, sir, it is true, against my 
own voice and vote in many of the modes which made up reconstrac- 
tion. But since it has been done I abide it, and so do these honorable 


1 vet abide it. I have been reared, like the gentleman from 
irginia, in the school of the strict construction of the Constitution. 
I have read and heard a great deal upon that subject from both stand- 
points, North and South, and my observation and experience have in- 
clined me on some subjects at least to leave alittle the strict construc- 
tion side, and I think that I have illustrious examples for doing so. 

The subject of internal improvements which has been alluded to is 
hereafter to be discussed in this House. It is a question upon which 
gentlemen on this side are to divide, and perhaps it is as well that, 
although we occupy the same stand-point, as it were, yet we see things 
differently. I expect, sir, to invoke the aid of this Government to 
some works of internal improvement in the South, that the South, 
equally taxed, may enjoy equally with the North the benefits of the 
Government. I expect to invoke it in some shape or another for the 
great Southern Texas Pacific Railroad; and for my authority in the 
Jonstitution, or in the views of the expounders of the Constitution, 
I point to the greatest strict constructionist the South ever produced, 
whose voice and whose pen have interpreted that instrament. Mr, 
Calhoun in 1816 was the very father in this country of a system of 
internal improvement. In that year he moved that a committee of 
Congress be appointed to present a bill for the purpose of devising a 
system of internal improvement. He was chairman of that commit- 
tee, and reported the bill. It provided that the stock of the Govern- 
ment in the United States Bank and that the bonus that was offered 
the Government by private stockholders of the bank should be set 
apart as a permanent fund for internal improvements in the States. ` 
And he said, sir, on that occasion— 

Let us bind the Republic together bra perfect system of railroads and canals; 
let us conquer space. It is thus the most distant parts of the Republic 


be brought within a few days’ travel of the center; it is thus that the citizen 
of the West will read the news of Boston still moist from the press. 


He said this in the vigor of his great intellect and when the illus- 
trious authors of the Constitution, from whom he drew his lessons, 
still lived. I am aware that Mr. Calhoun afterward doubted the 
faith which he then promulgated and reasoned much in the other di- 
rection. But I point, sir, to another renowned example among the 
expounders of the Constitution. Daniel Webster, on the question of 
internal improvements in the States by the General Government, said 
I use his own language—he “had not a particle of doubt as to the 
power of Congress.“ In a speech which he made in 1836 on the bill 
providing that the Government of the United States should purchase 
the private stock in the Louisville canal and hold and improve it 
as a medium of commerce, he went into the doctrine of the con- 
stitutionality of the measure, and he said upon that bill “he wasa 
western man as he who was most western,” and he would support it 
if it was simply a means of intercourse between and for the benefit 
of but two of the States of the Union, Indiana and Kentucky. Ha 
looked not to the locality but the magnitude of the object. 

He said that the Government had just as much right to improve 
rivers or construct railroads for the purposes of commerce as it had to 
built forts, light-houses, or harbors on the seashore. 

And I wouldsay tothe gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JOHN RANDOLPH 
TUCKER] that probably the firgt step ever taken in this country to- 
ward the regulation of commerce among the States and to establish a 
system to promote it was in the house of delegates of Virginia. In 
July, 1785, they adopted the following resolution. I commend the 
name that heads it to the honorable gentleman’s memory : 

Resolved, That Edmund Randolph and others be appointed commissioners, who 
or any five of whom shall meet such commissioners as may be appointed by the 
other States in the Union, at a time and place to be agreed on, to take into consil- 
eration the trade of the United States, to examine the relative situation and trade 
of the said States, to consider how far a uniform system in their commercial regu- 
lations may be necessary to their common interest and their permanent harmony, 
and to report to the several States such an act relative to this great subject as, when 
unanimously ratitied by them, will enable the United States in Congress assembled 
effectually to provide for the same. That the said commissioners shall immediately 
transmit to the several States copies of the preceding resolution with a circular let- 
ter requesting their concurrence therein and proj 
meeting aforesaid, 

But, sir, leaving the subject of commerce orinternalimprovements 
for discussion on some more fit occasion and coming to the immediate 
question before the committee, I am expected and I ought to give 
some reason for the right which Congress has to appropriate money 
or to take stock, if you please, in this enterprise My friend from 
Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] went into an argument for a strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution, and denied the power of Con to do any 
such thing. I propose to follow him as briefly as ible. I desire 
to call his attention first to the preamble of the Constitution itself. 

That preamble specifies in general terms the objects for which the 
Constitution was made. It reads: 

We, the le of the United Si in order to form a more ect union, es- 
Nl AOE TAANS domestic tranquillity, provide for the reo nai defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain ahd establish this Constitution for the United States of America. 


It was then as much the object of the Constitution or of its framers 
to “insure domestic tranquillity ” or “ promote the general welfare ” 
as it was to “establish justice” or to “ provide for the common de- 
fense ” or to “secure the blessings of liberty,” or, indeed, to“ form a 
more perfect union.” Who shall discriminate between these great 
objects of the Constitution, or say that the Government has less or 
more power to effect one than the other? Is not the obligation of the 
Government equally great in respect to all! 


ng a time and place for the 
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But we are not left to the preamble alone for authority. We find 
in the body of the Constitution itself. in the enumeration of the pow- 
ers of Congress, that— 


The Congress shall have powers ts lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare of 


the United States. 


All will say that here is a specific power given to Congress to col- 
lect taxes to pay debts, and who shall say the power is not equally 
given to provide for the general welfare? The power is there; and the 
only question is how shall the general welfare be provided for, in 
what manner, and to what extent? I say it is for the Conyress in 


its best wisdom to determine. Another of the enumerated powers is | ?? 


“to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures,” but in what amount or 
denomination, whether of gold, silver, or copper, or how regulate 
weights and measures, is not specified. It is for Congress to deter- 
mine. Another is “to establish post-offices and post-roads,” but 
whether to build a house for a post-office costing a thousand dollars 
or a million it is not defined; it is left for Congress to determine. 
Another is “to declare war;“ another, “to raise and support ar- 
mies ;” but the specific mode of making weapons of warfare or pro- 
viding munitions of war, or how much money is to be appropriated 
for the purpose, is not described or stated. Another power is“ kopro: 
vide and maintain a navy,” but there is no defined power to build a 
brig or man-of-war, at what cost or in what manner a navy shall be 
maintained. All these things follow the general power, aud it is left 
for Congress to determine how they shall be provided. 

Why, sir, how is it that Congress appropriates money to build great 
hospitals for the sick and wounded and aged soldiers and sailors of 
the Union? There is no definite power in the Constitution to build a 
hospital. How is it that Congress grants pensions and appropriates 
millionsevery year to pay them? The specific power is not in the 
Constitution; the word pension cannot be found in the instrument. 
How was it that even yesterday this House passed a bill giving a sal- 
ary for life to a feeble and paralyzed judge, retiring him before the 
limitation in time fixed by law? Iam aware that some of the com- 
mentators and the courts have based the exercise of such powers upon 
the idèa or assumption of a debt owing such persons by the Govern- 
ment. But, sir, there is no authority in the Constitution for it ; it is 
simply the discharge of implied duties and obligations arising under 
the general powers of the-Constituton. No strict constructionist 
ean deny or oppose such an exercise of power. How isit thatthe 
Government has bestowed charities and aided the distressed and 
afilicted at home and abroad? There is no distinct power in the Con- 
stitution to do any of these things. Sir, did the authors of that bond 
of government intend to forbid the Congress and the lawful authori- 
ties the exercise of the principles of charity and humanity or the 
powerin certain contingencies or emergencies to “promote the general 
welfare” or “insure domestic tranquillity” even by the appropriation 
of money? If such had been the intention our Government could 
not have existed, and its grand proportions and appendages, its mag- 
nificent edifices, ornaments, and public improvements, and its humane 
and noble beneficence would not now command the respect and ad- 
miration of the world. Then I say, sir, that to“ provide for the gen- 
eral welfare” is one of the enumerated powers of the Constitution, 
and then follows at the close of the section enumerating the powers 
of Congress this clause, namely : 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 


the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in any department or oflicer thereof. 


Sir, if the authors of the Constitution had thonght it necessary to 
give definite authority to perform all the acts and do all the things 
which they knew were indispensable to build up a great and benevo- 
lent government, they could have filled a book as large as the Holy 
Bible. They intended only to lay out a general plan and specify cer- 
tain general powers from which would necessarily flow by implica- 
tion or inference the authority to carry them out, and the Government 
has exercised this authority from its foundation to the present time. 
I am for strict construction as far as we can apply the rule, but tosay 
that we can or ought under all circumstances adopt and apply any 
fixed rule of construction I utterly deny. It cannot be done in the 
nature of the case. Why, sir, a ee a storm from heaven should 
come to-morrow and desolate ha the State of Virginia, level its 
dwellings to the dust, and send its people homeless, houseless, naked, 
and starving into the wilderness, and no help could come but from 
the Government, should we deny food and raiment to the children 
of the good old mother under a strict construction of the Constitution 
that we had no power to appropriate money for any such purpose? A 
good government is humane and charitable, and will take care of its 


people, 

Mr. Calhoun said on one occasion “he was no advocate for refined 
arguments on the Constitution. The instrument was not intended as 
a thesis for the logician to exercise his ingenuity on.” 

Mr. Madison said as late as 1830: 


In order to understand the true character of the Constitution of the United States 
the error, not uncommon, must be avoided of viewing it through the medium cither 
of a consolidated 898 or of a confederated government, while it is neither 
tho one nor the other, bnt a mixture of both. And having in no model the simili- 
tudo and analogies applicable to other systems of government, it must, more than 
any other, be its own interpreter according to its text and the facts of the case. 


There, sir, is the rule, “its text and the facts of the case.” Under these 
and according to these it is reser ved for Congress to use its best dis- 
cretion and wisdom, and I apply these words of wisdom to the facts 
and circumstances before us and to the case under discussion. 

I was surprised, Mr. Chairman, to hear at this day in our history 
the speech of the gentleman from Virginia, although it was able and 
eloquent, and has given him a high reputation. I rather regret that 
he made it; I do not think it will have a tendency to unite the democ- 
racy on this floor or have a good effect upon the country; and while 
I agree with him in much he said as to the structure and character of 
the Government, eet I do not entirely admit his conclusions. “Tem- 
ra mutantur et nos mulamur in illis.” j 
I call myself a strict constructionist, and yet I am more liberal than 
formerly. It will hardly do now to preach precisely the same rigid 
doctrines of State rights which we did twenty years ago; we might 
stir up old feuds which would endanger the democratic unity, for we 
are composed of old whigs and democrats alike, and they have always 
differed on this subject. While we should guard with the utmost vigi- 
lance the rights of the States, it is perhaps not needful now that wo 
should enter into learned disquisitions upon the confederate or national 
character of the Republic, whether it is upon a compact or a con- 
stitution. 

In my readings this morning I chanced upon a paragraph in the 
Lectures on Constitutional Law of a distinguished Virginian—Henry 
St. George Tucker—to his law class in the university of that State. 
I believe he was the father of the honorable gentleman. He spoke 
thus: 

It is not then by artificial roomates founded npon theory, but upon a careful sur- 
vey of the language of the Constitution itself, that we are to int t its powers 
and its obligations, We are to treat it as it purports on its face to be, as a Consti- 
tution of government; and we are to t all other appellations and definitions of 
it, such as that it 1s a compact, especially as they may mislead us into falso con- 
structions and glosses, and can have no tendency to instruct us in its real objects. 


The gentleman ought to claim this by inheritance, and I commend 
it to him as a precious legacy. 

Let us all remember, especially after the experience of the last few 
years, and in this felicitous period of our history, the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the Constitution was adopted, by what conces- 
sions and compromises, yielding local interests and prejudices for the 
general good and an enlarged patriotism. It would he well, Mr. Chair- 
man, for us to ponder long and often the words of Washington, the 
president of the convention which framed the Constitution, in pre- 
senting it to the old Cougress for adoption. He said: 


It is obviously impracticable in the Federal Government of these States to securo 
ali rights of independent sovereignty to each and yet provide for the interest and 
safety of all. Individuals entering into are must give up a share of liberty to 
preserve the rest. The magnitude of tho sacrifice must depend as well on situation 
and circumstances as on the object to be obtained. It is at all times dificult to 
draw with precision the line between those rights which must be surrendered snd 
those which may bo reserved; and on the present occasion this difficulty was in- 
creased by a difference among the several States as to their situation, extent, habits, 
and particular interests. In all our deliberations on this subject we kept steadily 
in our view that which appears to us the greatest interest of every true American: 
the consolidation of our Union ; in which are involved our prosperity, felicity, safety, 
3 our national existence. This important consideration ously and deeply 

mpressed on our minds, lod each State in the convention to be less rigid on points of 

inferior magnitude than might have been otherwise expected, and thas the Consti- 
tution which we now present is the result of a spirit of amity and that mutual def- 
erence and concession which the peculiarity of our political situation rendered in- 
dispensable. 

This, sir, was the spirit that animated the great and glorious authors 
of the Constitution. Let us try in its administration to follow their 
benign example. This too, sir, has been the spirit which intluenced 
our greatest judges, from Chief Justices Marshall and Story down, in 
their most important decisions upon questions of national interests, 
whether of material or moral import. I have not time to cite them. 
The same spirit in the main also runs through the texts of the most dis- 
tinguished commentators upon constitational law. It is the pervading 
spirit in the emanations of our greatest lawyers, statesmen, and ora- 
tors, and by none displayed with so much learning, ability, eloquence, 
and patriotism as the matchless Webster. It is the heart and sonl of 
all his grand arguments and orations in the courts, in the Houses of 
Congress, or before vast multitudes of our countrymen. 

I admit, sir, that the powers of the Constitution have often been 
misused and misapplied. The Con has often most unwisely and 
criminally exercised its discretion in the discharge of its duties, but 
that does not affect the principle. The rights and privileges of that 
great instrument, like the blessings of God, are to be used and not 
abused. The only rule is a wise discretion. 

Now, sir, as to the constitutional power of Congress to appropriate 
money to further and complete the preparations for the centennial 
celebration I have not a particle of doubt; I would put it even alone 
on the power to promote the “general welfare,” whether that power 
may be considered express, implied, or residuary. But there is an- 
other view to take of this question. The Constitution, in defining 
the powers and duties of the President, says: 


He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, &. 


Now, sir, by act of Congress of June 5, 1874, the President was di- 
rected “to extend in the name of the United States a respectful and 
cordial invitation to the governments and other nations to be repre- 
sented and take part in the international exposition to be held at 
Philadelphia under the auspices of the Government of the United 


States in the year 1876.” The President accordingly extended that 
invitation to all the civilized nations and governments of the earth; 
aud how many, sir, have already nded? Weare told that En- 

land, France, Russia, Austria, Spain, Tealy, China, Belgium, Denmark, 
Breas, 3 the Netherlands, Portugal, Egypt, Turkey, Brazil, 
Peru, Bolivia, Chili, Hayti, Venezuela, Mexico, Ecuador, Nicaragua, 
Persia, Liberia, Siam, Guatemala and Salvador, Honduras, the United 
States of Colombia, the Argentine Confederation, Tunis, and the 
Orange Free States, and others, amounting to nearly forty in number, 
have accepted and appropriated large sums of money to have them- 
selves properly represented with their arts, their skill and genius, their 
man ures and productions, at this d assembly of the nations. 

Now, sir, this act on the part of our Government and its President 
is in the nature of a treaty, and imposes a corresponding obligation. 
That obligation is to see that the invitation thus extended and thus 
accepted shall be carried out and realized in a manner oorreeponding 
with and creditable to the wealth, the character, the grandeur, an 
glory of the United States of America. The honor, sir, of our Gov- 
ernment is involved in this business, and we cannot disguise it. Your 
honor, sir, and my honor, and the honor of every Representative on 
this floor, is, in the true sense of pride and patriotism, involved in it. 
We cannot ignore it. Let us act for our country as under like circum- 
stances we would act for ourselves. Who among us would slight his. 
invited guest or tarnish the honor of his house by an unseemly and 
stinted feast? 

No, sir; let the United States in this matter rise to the full meas- 
ure of her a ak proportions and show the nations of the world 
who she is and what she is at home among her own people. Let us 
not be “ penny wise and pound foolish.” The money proposed to be 
appropriated will be nothing compared to the benefit received. Re- 
garding it in the sense merely of profit and loss—which is perhaps too 
sordid to be thought of—it will be a speculation for our people. Mill- 
ions will come in and be spent among them and but little will go out. 
It will increase the wealth of the whole community. But, sir, in a 
higher sense it will prove of the greatest importance to our people, 
It will be a great school of instruction and education, teaching both 
by theory and practical illustration in all the sciences and arts, and 
giving visible demonstration of all the productions of the earth and 
of the varied industrial pursuits of man. 

It has been said that this is a local enterprise gotten up for the 
benefit of the city of Philadelphia. I regard it in nosuch light. The 
spirit of it is national. The acts of Congress have made it national. 
It rises from the very birth of our liberty and Union, and speaks to 
every heart iu this broad land; it embodies the signers of the Declara- 
tion and the framers of the Constitution, and appeals to us their de- 
scendauts to give it free scope and let it be glorified. It is true that 
the noble State of Pennsylvania and the city of erin wiry ha ve con- 
tributed t sums, which, together with other individual and State 
contributions, amount to nearly 85,000, 000. They have already erected 
ere, and magnificent structures, covering immense spaces of ground 
and rising to the very skies in the most exquisite architectural beauty 
and grandeur. But we are assured that they must have more; they can 
give no more themselves; and unless the Government comes to the res- 
cue the great exhibition will fail. Shall we allow it to fail or shall 
we make it more emphatically our own and national by laying’ the 
hand of the Government to the work that it may be carried to its full 
and complete proportions? These reasons alone, to my judgment, 
would seem sufticient for us to grant this appropriation. 

But I said, sir, in the beginning, that I supported this measure in 
the interest of peace and unit; aona tha people of the United States. 
That, with me, is the chief object. I know no way and can imagine 
none by which the “ general welfare” can be promoted so efficiently, 
so appropriately, and so delightfully as this. It was indeed a happy 
conception, and our hundredth anniversary could have come at no 
time when it was more important to quiet the prejudices and still the 
passions and unite the hearts of our people than now. The t 
war through which we have passed and the consequent suffering 
have not done their perfect work. Something more is needed ; “ do- 
mestic tranquillity” and the “general welfare” havenot been “insured 
and promoted.” It behooves us to try another plan—the plan of 
peace and brotherhood. 

Sir, if Adams and Jefferson, Hancock and Rutledge, had stood among 
us the other day and had witnessed the scene that occurred on this floor, 
they would have thought that something was yet nec to pro- 
mote the “ general we And can you imagine that they would 
have ted anything more fit and becoming than the measure be- 
fore us? They would have implored us to hesitate not in this work, 
but give money if necessary, and ample for the purpose of bringing 
the people of this great country inp Sener and producing harmony, 
friendship, and unity 0 aor hat they might go on and raise 
still higher the fame of this land for wealth, skill in the arts, manu- 
factures, and all productive industry; and for the accomplishment of 
these great objects they could have pointed us to no more 0 atta 
occasion than the celebration of the birthday of American Independ- 
ence on the very spot of its origin. I feel that their spirits are look- 
ing down upon us to-day and silently appealing to our hearts to 
approve this measure. 

ir, I have more confidence in the people than in their leaders. 
They have no object in keeping up the animosities and nursing the 
passions which the conduet of some of their Representatives in this 
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House would indicate. They are purer in heart; they know their in- 
terest better, and they want peace. I believe their hearts and minds 
are in this centennial celebration. Why, sir, they talk of it day and 
night in their homes and families, and thousands are saving their hard- 
earned pennies to enable them and their children to go and behold 
this great exhibition, the wonder of all the earth; there, too, to meet 
their fellow-citizens froin the North, the South, the East, and the 
West, to shake hands over the cradle of their liberties aud resolve to 

art from the father’s house no more forever. And Iwant every Amer- 
ican citizen when he goes to that sacred spot to feel that he is not 
indebted alone to Pennsylvania or Philadelphia, or any other State or 
city, for his enjoyment there, but that its great preparations are lis 
own, he in part having paid for them by the sweat of his own brow, 
and that the expense came from the common treasure of the people. 

Why, sir, every orator of the country, every preacher of the gospel, 
every executive of a State for the last two years has been eloquently 
rejoicing in the coming glories of the grand centennial. The people 
everywhere are hailing it. with acclamations of joy. Shall we not re- 
spect them and their wishes? Have we not seen within the last year 
the most convincing demonstrations of returning good-will and friend- 
ship among the people, both North and South; and shall we stop or 
stay for a moment this bright and limpid current that is sweepin 
the land? Look how the sons of Virginia and Sonth Carolina, o 
Yorktown and Entaw, were received by those of Lexington and Con- 
cord, of Boston and Bunker Hill. The son of the great Lee himself 
was taken asit were to the bosom of the people of Boston, and he and 
his friends, confederate soldiers and citizens, were feted and feasted. 
The women and the children came out to honor them; they threw 
evergreens in their paths and roses on their heads. They met the 
welcome of brothers. And look, sir, how the men of Mecklenburgh 
last May threw open their doors and their stores and invited the 
ple of all sections to come and partake of their generous hospitality 
and celebrate with them the centennial anniversary of the declara- 
tion of their fathers, the first declaration of independence that saw 
the light on the shores of the new world. There was another com- 
mon and glorious rejoicing. I love the Carolinas; born in one and 
reared in the other, I claim them both. Old North Carolina, my na- 
tive State, God bless her! 

Though she envies not others their merited glory, 
Say, whose name stands the foremost in liberty’s story? 

Sir, let us not quench this fraternal spirit ; let us er it by py 
ing the people this egna ubilee. It may be the food and the blood 
of life to the Republic. We have a large debt, it is true, and it is 
incumbent upon us to economize and retrench; but in this measure 
we bring about that fellowship and harmony which will enable us 
the better to accumulate wealth with which to pay the debt and move 
on to untold riches—riches in money, riches in knowledge, riches in 
wisdom, and riches in brotherly love, Let us make one more and 
signal effort to bind the sections together. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more. 

Mr. Calhoun aptly said on another question, but for a like purpose: 

But on the subject of national power what can be more important than a per- 
fect unity in every Ras in 3 and sentiments, and what can tend more power- 
fully to produce it than overcoming tho effects of distance? Uninfluenced by any 
other consideration than love of country and duty, let us add this to the many use- 
ful measures already adopted. The money cannot be A aneas toa more ex- 
alted use. Every 8 of the community—the farmer, mechanic, and merchant 
will feelits good effects, and—what isof the test importance, the strength of the 
community will be augmented and its political prosperity rendered more secure. 

I make his words my own, and apply them to the measure under 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that I differ with many of my political 
friends on this subject, and with perhaps every one of my own dele- 
gation in Congress. I yield to them, sir, the same conscientious 
convictions in the discharge of their duties which I claim for myself, 
But I must carry out my principles and my faith, “come what come 
may.” I am willing to meet the people, and stand or fall by my own 
acts. I take the responsibility; and in the immortal language of John 
Adams, as he stood for the Declaration on the floor ef e ee 
Hall, braving the judgment of the world but conscious of his own 
rectitude and in the fear of God, so I stand for the Centennial : 
. survive or perish, I give my hand and my heart to this 


Centennial Celebration of American Independence. 
SPEECH OF HON. ©. H. JOYCE, 


OF VERMONT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1876, 


he bill (H. R. No. 514) making an a iation for the centennial celebration 
9855 : : of F e eee 
Mr. JOYCE. Mr. Chairman, the bill now before the House is an 
important one, as is every measure which calls for an appropriation 
of money, and we should not pass it unless demanded by the most 
obvious reasons and urgent necessity. Personally, it would give me 
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the greatest pleasure to vote for it, but a sense of duty to my con- 
stituents and the country overrides every personal consideration, and 
leaves me no choice but to stand up manfully for what I conceive to 
be the right. While I cannot consistently with my sense of duty sup- 
port this measure, and while I would not celebrate the one hundredth 
annive of the birth of the Republic by a palpable and high- 
handed violation of the Constitution, I desire it to be distinctly un- 
derstood that I am decidedly and heartily in favor of the celebration 
and exposition; that I fully realize and appreciate all its benefits and 
blessings, and will do all in my power personally, as I always have 
done, to aid and push forward tafa successful result what I consider 
to be one of the most important and splendid schemes ever inaugu- 
rated in the history of this country or of the world. 

I am not blind, sir, to the fact that the celebration of this anniver- 
sary of the Republic, “when colonial valor struck from the mailed 
breast-plate of English oppression the first living sparks of American 
liberty,” has now become a subject of vital concern and absorbing in- 
terest to the people of this country. 

Neither am I one of those who believe that if this appropriation is 
refused the centennial celebration will be a failure and a dis to 
this country. I believe the people will nobly finish what they have 
began, complete all the arrangements for the grand opening in May, 
and lift and elevate this great jubilee above all local or sectional in- 
fluences, give it a grand and universal character, and endow it, if 
possible, with the spirit and power of the new Republic. 

This specious argument, that the whole scheme would stnk in utter 
failure and disgrace unless Congress makes an appropriation, is famil- 
iar in this Hall; it was heard and seen here two years ago, dressed in 
eos pathos, and entreaty; yet, since that time, more than one- 
half the money then asked for has been raised under the provisions 
of the charters, the buildings and grounds nearly completed; and there 
is no shadow of doubt in my mind that, if Congress refuses at this 
time, as if did then, to be led away from the plain and beaten path of 
duty and the spirit of the Constitution, the people will readily sup- 
ply the means, as I believe they should do, all the arrangements will 

completed in due season, and no disgrace will be brought upon 
them or dishonor upon the Government. 

During the long and tedious debate to which we have listened, I 
have watched and waited hopefully, anxiously, but in vain, for some 
solid reason or valid and plausible excuse even to justify the grant- 
ing of this bequest. 

= ego day we have been poe this feast of reason by the 
friends of this measure, but it has as often vanished into thin air, 
their promises have been broken, and, instead of putting the bill upon 
its merits and supporting it by sound logic, 8 and 
vigorous arguments, gentlemen have, being aware of the untenable 
nature of the proposition, gone off in a burst of artificial patriotism 
and a whirlwind of ion, and when the dust and smoke, caused by 
each successive explosion, had cleared.away we found that it was 
simply “sound and fury, signifying nothing that, like the gentleman 
from Indiana who attempted to navigate his inflation balloon through 
this House against an adverse current, they had gone “up like rock- 
ets but come down like sticks.” 

While I contend, therefore, that the friends of this measure have 
utterly and confessedly failed to adduce a good reason or present a 
single sound argument in favor of its passage, I propose in the brief- 
est manner to assume the offensive and to state briefly some few of 
the many considerations which have led me to oppose this bill. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, while I have neither time nor dis- 
position to enter into an extended argument upon this branch of the 
subject, I emphatically deny the doctrine that the Constitution either 
in letter or spirit authorizes Congress to make a gift or to loan money 
to any individual or corporation for any object or p whatever. 

I am aware that itis claimed by learned gentlemen upon this floor 
that this appropriation is in no sense a gift or a loan; that it is not 
voted to any individual or corporation; but the act, although care- 
fully if not artfully worded with a view evidently to escape this ob- 
jection, conclusively refutes this false theory and expressly declares 
that this money is to be paid over in installments to the centennial 
hoard of finance for the purpose of completing the centennial build- 
ings and other preparations. f 

y reference to the acts of 1871 and 1872, it will be seen that the 
board of centennial commissioners and the centennial board of finance 
were created by Con with well-defined powers and duties, the 
scope and extent of which were well known, and under which organ- 
izations were duly effected and the work commenced and carried for- 
ward in the most vigorous and prudent manner to its present near 
completion. 

Down to this time the Government has had no part or lot in the 
matter, has not sought or exercised the least control over it, and has 
on all occasions absolutely and in the most positive and emphatic 
pauer refused to become in any way responsible for its conduct or 

inbilities. 

Now, after all this has transpired, a bill is brought in, and sup- 
‘ported by both democrats and republicans, asking Congress to vote a 
million and a half of dollars to the president and treasurer of the cen- 
tennial board of finance to finish the buildi and complete all the 
1 for the great exhibition ; and we are coolly told by the 

riends and promoters of this appropriation that the Government has 
taken charge of the enterprise and ought to furnish the money; that 


because the Government has, at the request of these corporations, given 
out the invitations to this entertainment at its own expense, there- 
fore it is bound to entertain those who come and pay all their expenses. 

To those who are at all acquainted with the result of schemes and 
enterprises like this, it is well known that the effect of the passage of 
this bill would be to bind the Government, by implication at least, to 
close up the concern and liquidate all the outstanding debts and lia- 
bilities at the close of the exhibition. 

To all this I most solemnly and earnestly object and protest, not 
only because it is, as I think, in direct and open violation of the Con- 
stitution, but because it is in opposition to the plainest dictates of a 
sound and healthy public policy. 

I do not desire to become a party to such a transaction or to be in- 
strumental in opening a gate and establishing a precedent which 
under a corrupt administration might drain the Treasury and bank- 
rapt the Government. 

We have been entertained here with quotations from every writer 
upon constitutional and national law, from Braxton to Story, with a 
view to convince the members of this House that they have authorit; 
to make this appropriation under the clause in the Constitution whie 
empowers Congress to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States. 

Such a proposition, it seems to me, needs only to be stated to reveal 
its utter fallacy and convince any intelligent and candid man that 
the provision of the Constitution referred to has no application to this 
bill, and gives no power to Congress to make gifts or to set the Gov- 
ernment up as a stockholder in a private corporation. 

If Congress has the power to vote this money because the exhibi- 
tion is designed to, and very likely wil, promote and stimulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States, then Con- 
gress may charter fairs and agricultural shows in 5 in the 
Union, and appropriate the necessary money to carry them on. 

The theory advanced that the money cd nt faa by this bill is 
to carry into effect a treaty or compact made by Congress or the Ex- 
ecutive with those nations who have accepted invitations to be pres- 
ent at the exhibition hardly admits of serious consideration; and, 
while it rouses our mirth at its exceeding thinness, it at the same time 
excites our wonder that any man should bring himself to believe such 
a palpable and supreme humbug; and it seems to me that nothing 
but the most intense desire to be original and independent could have 
hatched out such a theory in the brain of any sane and reasonable man. 
Besides, it is not true in point of fact that Congress or the Executive 
ever made or attempted to make any compact or treaty with respect 
to the Centennial with any foreign nation or anybody else. 

Congress merely chartered these two corporations, gave them full 
and plenary powers and privileges to perform all the acts and carry 
out all the objects of their creation; and the Government is no more 
liable for their acts or their debts than it is for those of a railroad or 
insurance company which it has chartered. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the record shows that these charters were 
passed by Congress under the most solemn and positive assurances on 
the part of those who songht them that the Government should never 
be called upon in any event to pay one dollar or be asked to become 
in any way liable for the debts or losses of these corporations. And 
so confident were these men at that time that they should raise all 
the funds desired and never call upon the Government, that they in- 
corporated, on their own motion, this solemn promise into both the act 
of 1871 and of 1872, and relying upon these assurances Congress finally 
with great reluctance consented to give them their charters. 

This reluctance and hesitation on the part of Congress grew out of 
a fear that the very state of facts which now exists would transpire, 
and that Con would eventually be called upon to pay large sums 
of money, under the plea that is now set up an by the advo- 
cates of this measure, that unless the Government comes to the rescue 
pr Whole scheme will fail and the Republic be disgraced and dishon- 


ored. 

After what took place at the time these charters were granted and 
what has since transpired, I can hardly conceive how the friends of 
this measure can now stand up here and ask Congress to give them a 
million and a half of dollars of the people’s money, in the face and 
eyes of their own solemn assurances that all they asked was the char- 
ters, and that the Government should never be called upon, either 
directly or indirectly, to pay a single dollar. 

But, Mr. Chairman, outside of all constitutional questions and seru- 
ples, there are reasons which are conclusive to my mind, and which 
alone would have determined me to vote inst this appropriation. 

In 1873 a financial simoom swept over this country, destroying our 
commerce, prostrating our business, paralyzing our industries, and 
3 our importers, merchants, and manufacturers iuto bankruptey 
and ruin. 

The primeval cause of this terrible disaster was a depreciated and 
fluctuating paper currency, which had led the people into all sorts of 
wild schemes and reckless speculations; and the victims heeded no 
voice of warning, until destruction came as a whirlwind, and the groans 
of the people filled the whole land. 

From 1873 down to the present time the people of this country have 
bent every effort and strained every nerve to the work of repairing 
damages, the collection and gathering together of their seattered re- 
sources, and the building up of the business and industries of the 
nation; but under the terrible incubus of rag money and fluctuating 
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values they have made but slow pro and to-day the wail comes 
up from every section of the Republic that business is depressed and 
languishing; that the wheels are stopped at the mills, the fires are 
extinguished at the forges, that thousands of men are out of employ- 
ment and their wives and children suffering for bread. And in addi- 
tion to this the Administration is putting ingenuity and economy to the 
rack to devise means to meet our just and pressing obligations and keep 
the machinery of the Government in operation. And morethan all this, 
I know that many of the people who sent me here to guard their inter- 
ests and labor for their welfare are at this very moment groaning 
under a load of taxes, State, town, and village, which is grinding 
them downto the very earth, and testing their strength and courage 
to the utmost to survive the storm and save themselves from bank- 
ruptey. It is because I know them, and know the crushing difficul- 
ties and burdens under which they are now struggling with desperate 
hope and courage, that I earnestly and emphatically give my voice 
and my vote against adding to their burdens or increasing their dis- 
tress. 


Mr. Chairman, the people of Vermont are a law-abiding, Constitu- 
tion-loving, prudent, and economical people; they are in favor of 
frugality, and opposed to all schemes of speculation at the mse 
of the national Treasury, and the voting of gifts and subsidies to indi- 
viduals or corporations; but, sir, in the future, as in the past, if the 
integrity of the Republic and the honor of the by brave require 
every dollar of their substance and the last drop of their blood, the 
sacrifice will be ready at the appointed time. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
while I oppose this bill because I seriously question the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to pass it, and because I am firmly con- 
vinced that it is inexpedient to do so at this time, I believe I hazard 
nothing when I pledge you my word that the people of Vermont will 
be at that exhibition, and that all her grand interests will be full 
represented; that her citizens are ready and anxious to do their 
share in this great enterprise, and that private energy will gladly 
furnish all the facilities which may be required to place her in hon- 
orable competition with her sister States and the world in that mag- 
nificent ition. 

No people can join in this great national festival with more spirit 
and pride than the people of Vermont, for none did more to make pos- 
sible this celebration, and none can bring richer or pans offerings to 
thisexhibition. In the great struggle we are now seeking to commem- 
orate, Allen, at the head of her gallant sons, made the first a ive 
assault upon the forces of the Crown, cut off every shadow of hope for 
reconciliation, and paved the way for the Declaration of Independence 
and the surrender of a proud and arrogant foe at Raratoga and York- 
town. Ay, sir, among her green hills and gleaming valleys dwell a 
people to-day who are the best illustration on earth of the ennoblin 
and sublime effects of the doctrine of that immortal Declaration whic 
the world will gather together in 1876 to celebrate. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another view which I desire to take of 
this matter, which, it seems to me, will be both amusing and instruc- 
tive, and will show why we ought ‘not to grant this appropriation 
From the moment we entered this Hall, at the commencement of the 
present session down to this time, our ears have been filled with the 
trumpet tones of the dominant party upon this floor proclaiming 
retrenchment and reform. 

A brief and cursory review of their acts during that time will 
attest the absolute insincerity of their motives and the hollow hypoc- 
risy with which 55 have deceived the people and stolen into power. 
They proclaimed that they would purify the turbid streams of na- 
tional power, reform existing abuses, squander no more of the national 
treasure, and cut down the extravagant nditures of the Govern- 
ment. The objects are noble and worthy the best efforts of patriotic 
men; but how do they ee to accomplish this work and bring 
about this grand result 

We are told that they intend to reduce the Army and leave our 
frontier settlements exposed to the incursions of marauders and hos- 
tile savages; that the Navy is to be shorn of its strength and its glory, 
and our commerce, in case of war, be left tothe protection and tender 
mercies of our enemies; that the already scanty pay of our learned 
professors and brave boys at West Point and the maimed and wounded 
soldiers who are serving as clerks and employés in the different De- 
partments of the Government is to be reduced by these retrenchers to 
the starvation standard, and all the money they can save in this way 
is to be appropriated to the building and beautifying of the grounds 
and centennial palaces at Philadelphia and paying the expenses of 
this great national exhibition. 

No man, sir, will go further than I will in all reasonable and proper 
retrenchment of the expenditures of the Government and in com- 
pelling an honest administration of public affairs; but, sir, I am earn- 
estly and conscientiously opposed to doing it in the way proposed by 
these gentlemen or beginning where they propose to; and in the name 
of our brave Army, our gallant Navy, our noble boys at West Point, 
our faithful and efficient clerks and employés in all the Departments 
of the Government, the laboring and toiling people of our whole coun- 
try, the thousands of honest, industrious men who are now seeking 
e eee and finding none, and their suffering and starving wives 
and children, I protest against such retrenchment and against this 
appropriation. 

Aguin, Mr. Chairman, what have these reformers and retrenchers 
beeu doing in another direction? I put them upon the stand and de- 


mand an answer. We have been here in session since the 5th of De- 
cember, and I ask these gentlemen what they have to show for two 
months’ work, during every moment of which they have been spend: 
ing the people’s money, drawing their salaries, and wasting the time 
which honestly belonged to their constituents. j 

They adjourned over the holidays, losing two whole weeks, during 
which time they ought to have been perfecting and maturing the ap- 

ropriation bills; and if they had, every one of them might have been 

isposed of by this time and the attention of Congress directed to re- 
lieving the distresses of the people and reviving the depressed and 
languishing business and industries of the country. And in that wa: 
a few hours might have been spared to the humane and patriotic wor 
of preparing and passing some act which would give pensions to hun- 
dreds of disabled Union soldiers who ought to have drawn them long 
ago, but have been shut out either by some technical defect in the 
present laws or too much red tape in the Departments, 

Let us, Mr. Chairman, “ be just before we are generous ;” let us pay 
our honest debts, relieve the needy and destitute, and do something 
to lift the dark cloud of gloom and bankruptcy from the people bo- 
fore we run wild with gushing sentimentality or borrow money with 
which to erect palaces or make magnificent donations. 

If the democratic party are really honest, and desire to show tho 
poeple that they are sincere imtheir promises to relieve them of their 

urdens and infuse life and vitality into the material interests of the 
country, now gasping in the agonies of dissolution, why have they 
not made haste long ere this to take an advance step toward a sound 
currency and specie payments in the direction of the act of last ses- 
sion, and thus give an impetus to trade and commerce, break the clouds 
which cover us with their dark folds, and prove to the country that 
they are not hypocrites, instead of giving’ away a million and a half 
of the people’s money and wasting the time of Congress in an attempt 
to elect Jefferson Davis to the United States Senate, convince the 
country that Webster never see 7 585 to beg he that we have had no 
civil war, and that the accu do of States-rights still exists in 
all its strength and ugly deformity ; 

They haye the majority upon this floor, and can go on in the reck- 
less expenditure of the paang money and waste of time; they can 
pass this bill and add still more weight to the burdens of a struggling 
and suffering people; but know ye that for all these 1 vou wil 
be brought into judgment. The great day of assize is at hand when 
you must stand before the cg ae foe of the American people to 
answer for the deeds done and left undone during the present session 
of this Congress. Before that august tribunal no dilatory pleas or 
dissembling excuses will avail; the secrets and intents of every dem- 
ocratic heart will be revealed and made Kaona and only those who 
have been true to their trust and kept the faith in its integrity and 
purity will receive the crown of approval, the diadem of honor, and 
the scepter of power. 

What will the people of this country, and of the world, say of a 
party that celebrates its entrance into power by the adoption of a 
resolution declaring— 

Thatin the judgment of this House, in the present condition of the financial 
affairs of the Government, no subsidies in money, bonds, public lands, indorse- 
ments, or by pledge of the public credit, should be granted by Con to associa- 
tions or corporations or proposing to en, in public or private enter- 
prises; and that all appropriations from the public Treasury ought to be limited 
at Eas ged to such amounts only as shall be imperatively demanded by the public 
Be 
and then in a few short weeks lends its power to a corporation to 
draw from the public Treasury one and a half millions of the people's 
hard-earned money, every cent of which must be made up by taxes 
3 from those already sorely burdened, or the robbery of houest 

abor 

In view of the considerations I have mentioned, and the additional 
fact that we have now a national debt of over $2,000,000,000, which is 
hanging like a mill-stone about our necks, and which is every hour 
crippling our energies and draining the country of gold, and will in 
the end I fear ba pt the Republic unless it is funded and the 
way prepared for specie payments, I am entirely willing to take the 
responsibility and vote against this bill, and I most heartily wish that 


every blican upon this floor would go and do likewise. 
But, Mr. Chairman, while I am driven and compelled by an impera- 
tive sense of duty to oppose this measure, I still have the fullest confi- 


dence and most abiding faith that the celebration and exhibition will 
prove a great and glorious success. 

When it shall be known that Congress has for the reasons I have 
set forth refused to become a member of these joint-stock companies 
or liable for their debts, those more directly interested will go to work 
and raise all the funds which may be needed or required, and the 
grand jubilee will be in truth what it ought and was designed to be 
in the outset, the great free-will offering of the people. Let them 
manage it and take the responsibility, as they desire to, and there 
will be no danger of failure or disgrace. They have not petitioned 

ou for a dollar and have never asked gos for an appropriation. 

ey fully appreciate the importance and realize the benefits and 
blessings of the great enterprise in which they are engaged, and will, 
if permitted, on that grand and 911 85 occasion prove to the world 
that a hundred years have not chilled the patriotism or stifled the 
love of liberty which flashed forth when on the morning of July 4, 
1776, the old bell upon Independence Hall proclaimed “ liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. W. WILSHIRE, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 25, 1876, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 514) making an 9 for the centennial celebration 
of American Independence. 

Mr. WILSHIRE. Mr. Chairman, as one of the Representatives of 
the State of Arkansas, I feel it to be my duty to my people on this 
occasion to express my views and what I think they will evprove of. 
fear my State has recently been the cause of considerable anxiety 
in political circles, and her people were regarded by some as disloyal 
to the Government of the United States, having no care for its per- 
petuity, no pride in its future greatness, and felt no interest in its in- 
stitutions, I am proud to assert on this floor that since that State has 
been fally restored to her relations in the Union, equal with the other 
States, there is no State in the Union whose people are more loyal and 
devoted to the Government than those of Arkansas, And notwith- 
standing the withering blight imposed upon her by the misrule of the 
past few years, and her impoverished condition, her Legislature re- 
eently appropriated a sufficient sum of money to wee rovide for 
her peo A being fully represented at the centennial exhibition. I 
think I hazard nothing in saying that the poopie of Arkansas almost 
unanimously approve of this national celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the day on which the glad tidings of liberty and free 
government were first heralded to the anxious people of the American 
Colonies. I shall favor the bill in its present form, if it cannot be 
amended, though I would much prefer to strike out that proviso which 
is intended to constitute the Government a stockholder to the extent 
of this appropriation. I will but briefly state my reasons for this 


preference. 
Mr, Chairman, it is thought by some who favor this appropriation 
that it will finally cost the Government nothing, because the net pro- 


ceeds of the exhibition will be large, and the provision contained in 
this bill entitling the Government to participate in those proceeds 
will re-imburse it for any money advanced. 3 
This may or may not be true; it makes no difference to me whether 
it is or not. If, as has been said on this floor, the chief considerations 
moving the friends of the . er are to secure one grand cen- 
tennial celebration of American Independence, and thereby bring to- 
gether the people of all sections where they can blot out the last vest- 
ige of 
eka o the patrioti of the Revolution and consume the “bloody 
shirt” and the tales of horror that are still held up and dilated upon 
by e politicians to arouse the temper and inflame the pas- 
sions of the i poopie both North and South, then, sir, it should be an 
unconditional appropriation, a free-will offering in the interest of har- 
mony, unity, and the love of country. Besides, it does not comport 
with the dignity of a great Government like ours to become a stock- 
holder, and a minority one at that, in a joint-stock company or cor- 
poration. I am quite sure the people, who are always right, when 
they understand it will not only indorse the appropriation but ap- 
prove its being made without conditions, 
It has been urged in opposing the bill that Congress does not 
the constitutional pra to make such an appropriation. In this I 
do nat agree with 1 who have so ingeniously and 
with so much ability discu: that proposition. The old strict-con- 
struction doctrine of the democratic y has, I think, been some- 
what modified by the determination of the questions involved in and 
settled by the late great American civil war; for I understand that 
all the political parties of this country recognize as valid that great 
debt now hanging over the people, and created in the suppression of 
the rebellion, under that provision of the Constitution conferrin 
power on Congress to “provide for the common defense and 
welfare of the United States,” and each of the great political parties 
of the country stands pledged to its faithful discharge. Now, if Con- 
gress had the power under the Constitution to create this debt and 
3 money to carry on that war, then I must confess my in- 
ability to see any valid objections, on constitutional or other grounds, 
to appropriating the sum of $1,500,000 to contribute to the success of 
this the grandest of all events that can ever happen to heal the differ- 
ences between and fra those t civil strife were 
op to each other. 
have yet to hear in this discussion one word to e pa the prop- 
osition that this centennial exhibition, if a success, and generally par- 
po an in by the people of all the States, will do more to heal the 
still festering wounds produced by our late internicine war than any- 
thing that has yet been pro I am confident in the belief that if 
this Congress will lend the aid that is asked the exhibition will be 
pany successful and incalculable good to the whole country result 
m it, peace and fraternal feeling be restored, and our Government, 
with a united people, enter upon its second century with the most 
happy and Learned boar preg or the future. 
he gran 


who in 


central principle of all civil government is that govern- 
ment is established among men to promote the security, peace, and 


ast di yet a Riker anew the altar of liberty upon which to |. 
c 


verned, and is prior in existence to a written 


happiness of the people 
constitution which is only intended to sanctify and confirm the same. 

Sir, there is a thought comes to me in discussing this question of 
appropriation which rises higher and enters into more sacred pre- 
cincfs than any constitutional question yet discussed upon this ee 


and it is this: That by ting it we promote the happiness of a 
the people of the whole United States, particularly those once con- 
fronting each other under arms, by bringing them together upon the 
sacred spot where, under the providence of God, a new, free, and in- 
dependent nation was born one hundred years before, possessing the 
largest possible power of securing the happiness and general welfare 
of the whole people. There let the victor in battle exhibit his dis- 
carded engines of war, freshly molded into labor-saying machinery, 
side by side with the vanquished, with his samples of fleecy product 
cultivated by free men upon the broad fields of dethroned King Cotton, 
there, under the benign influences of the glittering stars and dazzlin; 
stripes of our nation’s emblem, to unite in rejoicing over the . 
of the patriotic efforts of our revolutionary fathers in establishing 
American independence and freedom; and within the sound of that 
old bell, still hanging in Independence Hall, the tone of which gave 
the first announcement of the signing of the Declaration of American 
Independence, to pledge anew their faith in our Government and 
their determination to maintain it. To secure this end and to restore 
to its fullest extent a fraternal feeling among the people of all sec- 
tions of our common country is to my mind a duty rising pre-emmi- 
nently by above all other considerations, 

In discussing the constitutionality of this appropriation the argu- 
ments of some gentlemen have taken a very broad range, so that 
were not the printed bill before us we might conclude that the pro- 
posed measure was to alter, amend, er abolish the Constitution alto- 
gether, instead of the harmless cA peter to cement and strengthen 
that which is over and above all constitutions—humanity, brotherly 
love, and fraternal feeling. 

So far as the feelings and desires of the people are concerned, I can 
only speak for my own State, Arkansas, and in doing that I am proud 
to say for them that from Maine to California, from the 5 to 
the Gulf of Mexico, a more loyal and devoted people tothe Government 
of the United States cannot be found. They are proud of its flag, 
proud of its institutions, and proud of the patriotism that inspired 
the movers in getting up the centennial celebration of our national 
existence, and on that occasion will exhibit a feeling of patriotism 
and devotion to our General Government that will challenge the ad- 
miration of the most enthusiastic admirers of American institutions. 
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SPEECH OF HON. LUCIEN B. CASWELL, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1876, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 514) making an ay riation for the centennial celebration 
of American Independence. 

Mr. CASWELL. Mr. Chairman, somuch discussion has already been 
had upon this measure that I do not feel justified in detaining the 
House but a moment. I intend to vote for this appropriation, and 
it is but right that I give my reasons for it. This, sir, is a question 
which affects the nation both at home and abroad. Its credit, its 
honor, its opportunity, are now at stake. So are the interests of every 
American citizen. We have lived one hundred years. We have been 
tried in war and in peace, and found, I trust, equal to the emergency. 
There is wanting only the d reception which awaits us at the Cen- 
tennial. That occasion will not be for a few, for any chosen number. 
It will be for all the world. We have invited the nations of the earth 
to visit us and examine our fabrics and prodani and bring with them 
whatever they may think will successfully compete with ours. i 
we do in the interests of labor, skill, and industry ; we do it in the in- 
terests of trade and commerce, and to invite immigration to this coun- 
try. But we are told at the threshold that Congress has not the 
constitutional power to make the appropriation, that we are not per- 
mitted to put our house in order for the invited guests and give shelter 
to the wares which they may bring with them, Why, sir, this strained 
construction of the Constitution would extinguish half the life and 
glory of the Republic. It would paralyzeand cut off the great arteries 
of commerce and destroy our usefulness, 

I do not, sir, believe in any such construction. Why need wea con- 
stitution if it is but an obstruction in the t paths of intelligent 
progress? That constitution is the best which is the broadest in the 
interests of labor and enterprise, meeting all the wants of the people. 
And what ter and nobler enterprise can there be than that of cele- 
brating the events which gave us life? What could better revive tho 
love of our country, again united; what better kindle anew the pa- 
triotism and cement the great interests of society? My State, sir, is 


remote from the place of this exhibition; it is equally remote from 


the spot where the fires of our liberty were first kindled; but we are 
none the less patriotic, and love that liberty none the less, nor are we 
indifferent as to the name and the honor of our country which 
is so much involved in this celebration. We aresensible of this fact, 
mok though thousands of miles apart, achievements since we have 
“ae have made us near neighbors, and we can talk together as one 
family. 

We should not be wanting in hospitality to those whom we have 
invited; we should not hesitate to add whatever money may be 
Nopea to complete this the cap-stone of the column which in his- 
to ill mark the centennial year of our great and good country. 

ow, sir, this is all I have tosay. I support this bill because I be- 
lieve it is right. 
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SPEECH OF HON. B. T. EAMES, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1876, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 514) making an a tion for the centennial celebration 
of American Independence. 

Mr. EAMES. Mr. Chairman, the appropriate celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of the Republic is an event of 
great interest to the American people. 

The principles of a free government announced when the Colonies 
severed their political relations with Great Britain have been on 
trial in this country for nearly a century, and the result has been to 
demonstrate that a government of the people is the strongest and 
best form of civil government, not only in securing life, liberty, and 
property, but also in developing the material resources of a people 
and in promoting their welfare in their social and political relations. 

Under this form of government during the first hundred years of 
the Republic life has n safe, property has been protected, and 
constitutional liberty, after a terrible struggle, has been maintained 
and preserved. No people under any form of government has been 
better protected in these respects, and no country in any age durin 
a like period has developed to such a remarkable extent its materia 
resources. 

The area of the Republic has been extended from 800,000 to 3,000,000 

uare miles, Its population has increased from 3,000,000 to upward 
of 40,000,000. Its wealth has accumulated to such a marvelous ex- 
tent that its annual product now is nearly or quite equal to its entire 
wealth then, and the advances which have been made in agriculture 
and in the mechanical and manufacturing arts, and in commerce upon 
land by rail, and upon the rivers and ocean by steam, are without a 
parallel or precedent in the history of the world. 

In this condition of the growth and prosperity of the Republic in 
the first century of its existence the question is presented whether on 
its hundredth natal day it is proper for the Government of the United 
States to participate in and contribute toward the expense of a na- 
tional centennial celebration which will be worthy of the*grand 
event which such celebration is intended to commemorate. All agree 
that this event ought to be appropriately observed. All agree that 
the celebration should be national in its character. 

Some doubt whether it should be international. But these ques- 
tions have been disposed of. A celebration national and international 
to be held under the auspices of the Government of the United States 
to which invitations have been extended to and accepted by foreign 
nations has been determined by the acts of Congress and what has 
been done under and in pursuance of them. It is true that the orig- 
inal purpose was that no expense should be incurred by the General 
Government. It was supposed that there would be no oceasion to ap- 
ply to the General Government for aid. But the plans proposed in 
good faith by those having this enterprise in charge to raise the neces- 
sary amount of money by voluntary subscription or the sale of stock 
have not been successful, and hence the necessity of the present ap- 
plication to prevent a failure after the honor of the nation has been 
pledged for its success, 

It is practically of no consequence how this necessity has arisen. 
The fact exists, and there is no reason why the Government should 
not make its contribution toward the success of an exhibition com- 
memorative of the centennial of the Republic. 

Heretofore as the birthday of the Republic in the rolling years of 
the century has occurred every village, hamlet, and city within the 
Republic has weleomed its return with appropriate ceremonies and 
has cheerfully appropriated the money which was necessary to prop- 
erly commemorate the day and the event. à 

À hundred yearsin the life of the Republic has nearly passed, a 
longer period than any other like government has ever withstood the 
shock of time, and it is eminently proper it seems to me that the 
whole people should at such a time unite in its celebration, and that 
such me Sok gece from the general Treasury should be made as may 
he required for a national celebration appropriate to and worthy of 
this great event in the life of the nation. 
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this appropriation. 

The precedents in the same direction are numerous. If appropri- 
ations may be made for scientific observations upon the transit of 
Venus, for polar expeditions in search of the northwest passage, and 
especially if, as has been done, appropriations from the Treasury may 
be made in aid of foreign expositions, at London, Paris, and Vienna, 
it ought, it would seem, to settle the question not only of the right 
but of the propriety of an appropriation for an international exhibi- 
tion within the limits of our own country. 

The real objection to this appropriation is the present condition 
of the National Treasury and the financial condition of the country, 

The national debt is enormous, the burdens of taxation are great, 
and the industries of the country are depressed. But if the debt is 

, the wealth of the country is sufficient ultimately to meet and 
ischarge it; if the taxes are onerous and the business interests of the 
country depressed, it is only for the time. The debt has been greatly 
diminished and the taxes have been largely reduced, and the return 
of business prosperity is sure at no distant day to succeed the present 
9 
he amount of this appropriation compared with the wealth and 
population of the country is not large. It is necessary to have that 
amount in order to insure success, 

In giving my vote for the appropriation I feel sure that I shall 
fairly express the sentiment of the intelligent constituency which I 
here represent. The time, the hundredth birthday of the Republic ; 
the place, where was first promulgated to the world the great princi- 
ples of constitutional liberty which underlie and sap rt a free gov- 
ernment; and the occasion, the exhibition to the wor dof the progress 
of a free government in the first century of its existence in compari- 
son and contrast with that of older nations under different forms of 
government, alike justify if they do not imperitively demand that 
the appropriation should be made. And if made, I feel confident that 
the action of Congress in that iatan will meet very generally with 
the approval of the American people. 


There can be no reasonable doubt of the right of Congress to make 
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SPEECH OF HON. T. W. BENNETT, 


OF IDAHO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1876, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 514) making an ay tion for the centennial celebration 
of American Independence. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I am well convinced that nothing 
new can be said upon the subject now under consideration after the 
exhaustive discussion of more than a week; yet, sir, I desire to say a 
word for a people not often heard upon this floor. The people of the 
Territory of Idaho, whom I have the honor to represent, live so far 
away, so near that point on the American continent where the old 
“star of empire” on its way westward from the Atlantic meets the new 
“star of empire” on its way eastward from the Pacific, that they are 
scarcely ever heard in the discussion of great national questions like 
the one now before the House. The people of that Territory, like 
those of the other Territories, belong to that d army of pioneers 
who, forsaking the lazy ease of the old home, have crossed the great 
plains and climbed the mighty mountains of that vast land toward 
the setting sun, blazing the road over which “ westward the course 
of empire takes its way,” and adding day by day new States to the 
Union and new stars toits flag. Living among their great mountains 
and in their beautiful valleys, engaged in their noble work of civili- 
zation and development, they are incapable of any other than broad, 
national, liberal, and patriotic ideas, and consequently they are unani- 
mous for every measure that tends to the success of the great Ameri- 
can Centennial. 

They give such a measure as this their support, because they know 
that the enterprise is not a mere local one, but a great national affair, 
appealing to the pride, patriotism, and honor of every citizen. 

Sir, this centennial exhibition was inaugurated by the national 
Con and its officers appointed by the Executive of the nation, 
and is, to all intents and purposes, an affair of the nation. Upon the 
solemn authority of Congress the President has invited the civilized 
world as guests, and the invitation has been formally accepted in 
the spirit in which it was tendered—that in every way, in every 
aspect of the movement, it was to be a national feast spread by one 
great government and to which all others were to be invited—a na- 
tional host, a national invitation, national guests, and a national feast. 
By refusing now to contribute national aid to its success is toglisown 
the enterprise and stand before the nations of the earth disgraced and 
dishonored. 

The people of the Territories are for this measnre, because they be- 
lieve that the centennial occasion will afford them an opportunity to 
exhibit to the world evidences of the vast resources that lie undevel- 
oped amid their mountains and their valleys. The people of Idaho are 
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now preparing and will exhibit at Philadelphia indisputable evidence 
that in that Territory alone there is to-day, seamed all throngh the 
bosoms of her mountains and glittering among the sands of her val- 
leys, awaiting only labor and capital, enough of the precious metals 
to liquidate the national debt and pay all expenses of future centen- 
nials. Thus we hope to induce emigration to our borders. 

Sir, I believe that if this Government desires to rid itself of the in- 
cubus of hard times and bring prosperity to the people, the true pol- 
icy is to foster and encourage the settlement and development of that 
great country. If the millions and millions of poor people who are 
crowding our great cities and scattered throughout the populous 
States of the East, out of employment, and recruiting the ranks of 
the vicious and the helpless, could be induced to seek homes and 
employment in that almost untouched region, many of the great ques- 
tions that so disturb the people and perplex the statesman would at 
once be solved. The labor question would be settled, for instead of 
the staxfation, the discontent, and the mobs that now disgrace the 
country, the men who earn their bread by labor could in that land of 
promise find everywhere employment pleasant, profitable, and en- 
nobling. They could there compel the mountains to yield up treas- 
ures more valuable than fairy tale ever told of, and on more than a 
thousand hills herd cattle more numerous than Jacob ever dreamed 
of, and fatter even than the pone so wittily drawn of the Texas 
cattle by the venerable and eloquent gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
TOWNSEND.] Such a policy would at once make easy the way to 
finaneial success, for all that is needed is plenty of specio, and there 
it lies in sight in the mountains of Idaho, only awaiting labor to go 
up and possess it. We believe that our display at the Centennial will 
awaken an interest in this great question, and set toward us a tide 
of immigration healthfal to us and to the country. 

Another object of this Centennial, and one which I believe to be 
more important than all, is the opportunity it will afford the poopie 
of all sections of this country to become better acquainted with each 
other, and thereby engender and perpetuate a feeling of fraternal love 
and patriotism. I am aware that this idea has been sneered at in 
this discussion. No intelligent man in this House or in the 2 
can doubt that there are men North, South, East, and West who do 
not desire that the poopie of*the late imbittered sections shall live 
together in peace and quiet. It is well known that in all sections there 
are men who for party ends would and do rejoice at every word and 
every act that tends to disturb the harmony of the people, and to pre- 
vent that universal love and confidence that must exist among us if we 
would preserve and transmit this glorious Union and its free institu 
tions, 

I fear we are not all willing to bury forever all the hate, all the bit- 
ter memories of a terrible war, and begin anew in the spirit of our 
fathers, with loving, trusting hearts, to move forward in the great 

athway of the future. I fear some of our statesmen are not looking 
in the direction of peace and fraternal good will, but are rather labor- 
ing in the direction of mere party purposes and party advantages. 
Instead of pictures of the great future before us, our attention is 
sought to be turned backward across the bloody pathway we trod and 
toward the dark clouds that hung over our imperiled and battle-torn 
country, that we may gaze upon the horrid specters of war and scent 
the stench that comes up from a fratricidal slaughter. 

Mr. Chairman, I have followed the great head of the republican 
party in his civil administration of this Government as I followed 

im during the long years of war; and, as I never faltered in my ad- 
miration of him as a soldier, so I have never wavered in my sopp 
of him as a statesman, Andin my judgment he never displayed his 
soldierly character to better advantage than when, receiving the sur- 
render at. Appomattox of an army which Napoleon would have been 
proud to command, he in his plain, unostentatious way told them only 
to go to their homes and be good citizens, and they should be unmo- 
lested, And he neveras a statesman penned a more patriotic or prac- 
tical suggestion than when, in one of his messages to Congress, he 
n recommended universal amnesty. 

have, perhaps, no right to speak as a politician ora statesman, for 
I have no claims to either; but, sir, there is a character in which I 
have a right to speak on this floor and on every spot where tho flag 
of my country floats. I was a Union soldier, and followed the “ban- 
ner of beanty and glory” from the early spring of 1861 to the closing 
hours of 1865. In that character I not of party success nor 
pay interests, but I tell the politicians and the country that the 
nion soldiers want no more war, War may do for those who are 
valiant just before and just after the conflict, for those who grow 
rich on the S afforded, those who get more bonds than 
scalps for trophies, more offices than scars for mementoes, and who 
are more than willing to sacrifice all their wives’ relations on the 
battle-field. But, sir, in the name of the soldiers North and South 
the men who did once and would again have the fighting to do, I 
protest against every word, every measure, and every act that tends 
to irritate and keep open the wounds that must heal, and heal soon 
and forever, if we would preserve and transmit to posterity this great 
Republic of ours. 

It may be of great importance to secure the success of party, but 
it is infinitely of more importance that every vestige of sectional strife 
and ill-will should now be blotted out forever. 

I hope one great lesson at least will be taught in this centennial 
year: that is, that no party can succeed in the coming contest which 
bases itself upon any sectional ideas. Secession, State-rights, strict 


construction, slavery, human inequality, and rebellion are dead and 
damned, and all efforts to revive them or to keep before the people the 
horrors, the hates, the bitterness of the strife in which they went down 
will meet with the overwhelming rebuke of a brave and magnanimous 
people resolved to live in peace, harmony, and love. One sovereign 
nation, one flag, universal dom and equality, universal amnesty, 
universal love, and universal peace are the living, guiding sentiments 
of the people in this year of jubilee, * i 

Soldiers of the country, Union and confederate, you who wore the 
blue and you who wore the Bray, let us go to Philadelphia, and there, 
under the shadow of the old flag, as it floats over the Cradle of Liberty, 
talk over these things as we always do when left to ourselves. We 
on the Union side want to take our former enemies by the hands, and 
tell them that one of thé prondest reflections in the hour of victory 
was that our enemy was as brave as ourselves. We want to tell them 
that, while we never can love the cause they lost nor the flag they 
followed, we do love them as citizens of this great country of ours. 
We want to tell them that, while we believe we were right and 
they were wrong, yet we recognize the fact that they were equally 
earnest, equally conscientious as we, for we know that no soldiers ever 
fought more bravely, and only those who believe their cause to be 
just can be so brave. We want to show them that in restoring them 
to citizenship in this Republic we shall not mar the sublimity of that 
unparalleled act by taunts and jeers, and by reviving the bitter mem- 
ories of our and their strifes. Rather will we forget all of that terri- 
ble war except the lessons it taught, the country it saved, and the 
heroic deeds of valor and devotion performed by both sides, so that 
the same history that records our triumphs shall do justice to the 
gallantry and sublime courage of our enemy. 

All along the Potomac, the Rapidan, the Shenandoah, the Cumber- 
land, the Tennessee, the great father of waters, on the mountain tops, 
in the valleys, and beneath the waters of the gulf and the ocean sleep 
together our fallen comrades on either side, and to-day from their 
spirit homes beyond the stars they admonish us to live in peace and 
fraternal Union. 

On fame's eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

Whilst glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 

And in this connection I may be allowed to say that the real Union 
soldiers are not a part of that suffering army of patriots whose highest 
ambition is to hold a subordinate position around this Hall and for 
whose melancholy fate of removal resolutions of sympathy and con- 
dolence are heard. No, sir, the real soldiers are scattered over this 
broad land, in the workshops, on the farms, and amid all the great 
industries of the country, and need nocongressional resolutions to com- 
mend them to the consideration of their countrymen. They are their 
own recommendation. They are neither seeking official pensions nor 
courting political martyrdom. 

I hope to see every soldier in this House vote for this centennial 
bill. These constitutional objections are only the temporary expedi- 
ents of its enemies. Such objections have always been made when 
the Government has sought to save its life or its honor. We were 
once told that it was unconstitutional to suppress a rebellion, to raise 
armies, to issue money, to do anything but submit to defeat, humil- 
iation, and ruin. Had such arguments prevailed then we would have 
had no need of a Centennial now, for our glorious Republic would 
never have seen its hundredth anniversary. Neither is this a ques- 
tion of economy; it rises higher and above that. Pass this bill, per- 
form this act of patriotism and duty, and let us have such a grand 
jubilee in 1876 as will send the fragrance of its glory and its good 
down to 1976, as the blessings of our fathers came down to us from 
1776. If your constituents find fault with you, resign and give them 
an opportunity to fill your places with men 

With souls so dead, 


Who to themselves have never said 
This is our own, our native land. 


Centennial Celebration of American Independence, 


SPEECH OF HON. J. H. BAGLEY, JBR., 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 25, 1876, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 514) making an I rece p for the centennial celebration 
of American Independence, 

Mr. J. H. BAGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to enter my protest 
against this appropriation, and shall paiz tA the time of the. House 
but a moment, as I am satisfied there can be but little added to the 
forcible arguments presented in opposition to the measure, and will 
cali attention to but one of the arguments adduced in its favor. Gen- 
tlemen have been pleased to make figures, computing the amount each 
individual in the land would have to donate to pay these $1,500,000. 
Their mathematical minds have discovered that the cost will be hut 
three and a half cents or thereabouts to each person. Truly, they ox- 
claim, what a paltry sum! Who so mean, so sordid, as not to acquiesce 
in a Measure requiring so small an outlay ? 
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Mr. Chairman, permit me to say that this does not sonnd like the 
language of business men, of prudent men, and, it is fair to say, of 


statesmen. Itis the language of the prodigal, who, „ as he 
thinks, of an ample fortune, excuses each expenditure with the reflee- 
tion that it is but a trifle. Let the gentlemen prove the sum by mul- 
tiplying forty millions by three and the fraction, and what do they 
et? Why, $1,500,000! Why, sir, when we return to specie payments, 
and it is hoped we may soon,) I should like to have one of these gen- 
tlemen who talk so glibly about three and a half cents count the 
amount in silver dollars. Allowing him to count one hundred and 
twenty per minute, and working four hours per day, as some of us 
have been working here so hard for several days on this question, it 
would take him with his nimble mind and fingers fifty-three days! 
It may be said that this is trivial and undignified. In reply, I would 
say that it is as fair a subject for computation as the three-and-a-half- 
cent problem. One million five hundred thousand dollars! a mere 
atelle, a mere pittance! Why, Mr. Chairman, suppose this bill had 
called for one hundred millions, That would be but $2.50 per head ; 
and what is that amount to any of us? We can at any time spend it 
for comforts for the inner or the outer man and not feel its loss. But, 
sir, when we consider millions it is a very different thing. This ques- 
tion cannot be belittled by talking about three and a half cents 
capita. We must look at the amount in the aggregate. Why, sir, $5 
per head would cancel the national debt, and since we are in the line 
of appropriations why not appropriate twenty-two hundred millions 
at once, and pay the debt? It is not a large amount for each individ- 
ual, and surely great and glorious results would follow—and we should 
ppy- 

I trast, Nr. Chairman, that Iam not wanting in centennial patriot- 
ism and enthusiasm, but it is not so fervid, it has not attained to 
such a white heat, that I am willing to vote $1,500,000 of the people's 
mouey for this p It is almost appalling to observe the ease 
and facility with which gentlemen talk about giving this large sum 
of money, and we are led to think if they are not millionaires they 
ought to be and placed in positions where they can display their lib- 
erality. 

Sir, while this House is apparently earnest in discussing retrench- 
ment and reform, it is discouraging to have a bill of this kind pro- 
pore so diametrically opposite. No doubt the country is to-day look- 

ng eagerly and expectantly to this House, praying that it may not 

make this appropriation and thereby redeeming its pledges of econ- 
omy. I am not as close a student of the Constitution as many gentle- 
men on this floor, neither do I claim to expound any of its provisions, 
but I have an opinion that this act is unconstitutional. Whether it 
is or not, the present depressed and unsatisfactory condition of the 
finances of the country warrants me in voting against the bill, and I 
shall vote against it. 

Sir, there is on the bank of the Potomac an unfinished structure 
intended as a monument to the great Washington. To the shame of 
the people of this Republic be it said, there it stands, and has stood 
for years, unfinished and neglected. The reverence and love for his 
name and his deeds which inspired and prompted the idea of erecting 
an enduring monument to the memory of the father of his 3 
seem to have subsided. If so, may there be a revival, and the wor 

on. Sir, Ido not know how I should vote were a proposition made 
in this House to appropriate money for the completion of that mon- 
ument. Ishould be guided by my sense of duty. But this I do know, 
that when this Government is able to do it, there are nobler and bet- 
ter uses to which a million and a half can be devoted than to provide 
for the people a national holiday or to aid and strengthen an ephem- 
eral and grasping corporation. It may be said, sir, that mine isa 
narrow and contracted view; that with me it is a mere question of 
dollars and cents; but this is as much a matter of business as of senti- 
ment, and I am here as a Representative to guard and protect the 
financial as well as other interests of my people, and in that way to con- 
tribute to the glory and honor of our common country. 
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SPEECH OF HON. JAMES H. HOPKINS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 25, 1876, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 514) making an a riation for the centennial celebration 
of ‘American In ependence. pi 
Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, I sympathize fully with the feeling 
of relief which pervades this House that this protracted discussion is 


almost ended. 

It has developed some singular facts, One, that there are gentle- 
men upon this floor who pretend to understand the import of Judge 
Tiotman’s resolution better than that distinguished gentleman him- 
self. When the anti-subsidy resolution was presented by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] he distinctly stated that the Cen- 


tennial appropriation was not within its scope. Without that assur- 


ance, I am persuaded, the resolution would not have passed. That 
assurance secured its adoption, and it is unfair now to hold it np as 
4 zoora against those who may have been entrapped into voting 
or it. 

Another singular fact is that there should be men of to-day claim- 
ing to understand the Constitution better than the men who made it 
and the men under whose guidance all its several parts were put into 
practical and useful operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not care to split hairs about the strict or liberal 
construction of this clause or that of the Constitution. The theory 
of our Government and its organic law have been critically, ably, and 
elaborately discussed. I have neither the time nor the inclination, 
if I have the ability, to join in that discussion. 

If the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BLAINE] hastorn open the graves 
and hel up before our unwilling eyes the gaunt skeleton of dead 
mortality, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ore aaa has paraded 
before our equally unwilling eyes the specter of a dead ideal It was 
earnestly, eloquently, powerfully done. But, if I might venture upon . 
a single criticism of that brilliant speech, I would say it was deliv- 
ered almost a century too late. This is a nation, grand in its history, 
majestic in its power. It comes now to celebrate its one hundredth 
anniversary and, amid the grateful homage of all its children, to be 
crowned with laurel by all the other nations of the earth. 

Yes, sir, this is a nation, and has all of a nation’s attributes and 
powers. When I find that measures analogous to the one under con- 
sideration, measures not one jot more distinctly authorized than 
this, met with the approval of: Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, 
of Webster, Calhoun, and Benton, I care not what they may have 
said about abstract questions of congressional power. I point to 
their acts and their votes for a practical interpretation of the fnnc- 
tions of government. I can follow without compunction the long 
line of immortal statesmen which my friend and colleague [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] has just brought in grand procession before our eyes. Calhoun 
himself said that a line of precedents was a better interpretation of 
congressional powers than the most subtle of ments. 

Mr. Speaker, those who seek may find constitutional stumbling- 
blocks in the way of much legislation—blocks which might be unseen 
if there was an object to be attained beyond. On one of the early 
days of this session my colleague [Mr. Cocnrane] introduced and 
had passed a resolution donating Government cannon to å monument 
association. On Friday last he voted to retire a Federal judge on pay. 
I commend him for his support of both measures. But if he did not 
think it womanly and not statesmanlike to ask questions, I would 
ask him to point to the clause in the Constitution under which these 
things were done. 

Goethe makes one of his characters say, with quiet irony, “So far 
as I, in wandering about the world, have been able to observe, states- 
men are accustomed merely to forbid, to hinder, to refuse; but very 
rarely to invite, to further, to reward.” There is too much of this sham 
statesmanship to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no jeers nor taunts for those who revere the Con- 
stitution of our country. I honor them as I honor it. But I protest 
against that sacred instrument being used as ashield from nnder which 
poisoned darts are hurled. My colleague from the twenty-third dis- 
trict alleges that the gentlemen in charge of the exhibition are 
prompted by mercenary motives. Now, sir, if my friend from Alle- 
gheny had known the gentlemen referred to, he would not, have 
pora thus; as he did not know them, he should not have spoken 
thus. Conspicuous among those managers are gentlemen whom two 
Commonwealths have honored and still honor, And the other man- 
agers are gentlemen of the alg character and of the purest motives, 

My eloquent friend has fallen into another error. Perhaps it would 
be unreasonable to expect that in his profound study of the Constitn- 
tion he should give any attention to such “inconsiderate trifles” as 
facts. Ile says these gentlemen have thrice pledged their honor to 
this House that they will not ask for a dollar of appropriation from 
public moneys.” The gentleman forgets that those having ch of 
this exhibition had nothing whatever to do with the passage of either 
the act of 1871 or that of 1872. The first act was passed in compli- 
ance with a memorial from the American Institute of New York, the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, and from others equally disinter- 
ested andequally patriotic, The Centennial Commission are the agents 
of the Government to execute its will. The legislation was not their 
act. In compliance with their duty they report to Congress the prog- 
ress of the work intrusted to them and the necessity for additional 
funds to complete it. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me a few words on the subject of national 
honor. My colleague, Mr. COCHRANE, says, “ National honor first re- 
quires the protection of the national Treasury.” I have known men, 
sir, whose sense of honor and whose conviction of duty were meas- 
ured by a financial gauge; but I regret to hear this avowal from the 
Het one whom I respect. : 

my opening remarks on Tuesday last I showed how step by step 
the Government had become involved in this exposition, until dis- 
honor will inevitably follow the refusal to give material aid. No gen- 
tleman has pretended to deny the statement of facts then mado nor 
to controvert the logical deductions therefrom. 

If this were a new proposition I conld join with gentlemen who cry 
out for retrenchment and economy. But it is too late now. When 
the resolution to invite foreign powers was pending, a Senator who 
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opposed it said if the invitation should be given Congress would have 
to appropriate $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 to save the good name of the 
Government. The invitation was authorized; it wassent; it was ac- 
cepted. The nation’s guests are at the door, bringing their tributes 
of admiration and respect to lay at the feet hd fag America. And 

et there are those who would snatch the diadem 2 5 her queenly 

row, strip her of all her vestments of power, and ex her naked 
to the scorn of all Christian, ay, and of all pagan lands, 

The national honor is involved. And we need seek for no constitu- 
tional enactment to authorize the performance of an instinctive duty. 
Can it be that national honor may be preserved by fire and the sword, 
by devastation, blood, and death, by whole hecatombs of human sac- 
rifices, by universal anguish and distress, and that it cannot be main- 
tained by gentle and peaceful means—means which will add to our 
country’s glory, bring back her commerce to the seas, give new life to 
dormant industries and new affections and new hopes to all our people? 


Centennial Celebration of American Independence. 


SPEECH OF HON. N. P. BANKS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 20, 1876. 

The House, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the bill 
(H. R. No, 514) relating to the centennial celebration of American Independence— 

Mr. BANKS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : It was my privilege to be chairman in 1871 of the 
committee that reported a bill organizing the ration for the pur- 
pee of celebrating the centennial annive of the Declaration of 

ndependence. But I did not present that bill to the House; and 
though earnestly urged from many sources and in many quarters to 
aid its passage with my voice, I declined to do it. I thought it was 
possible that the corporation might come to Congress for aid which 
they then said they did not desire; and as I had been, in virtue of the 
offices assigned to me by the honorable Speaker who organized the 
committees of the House, mainly instrumental in securing appropria- 
tions for the representation of this country in the industrial expo- 
sitions of Paris and of Vienna, I did not wish to take upon myself any 
further responsibility in that direction. But, sir, the expectation in 
which I indulged has not been realized. The corporation does not 
come to Congress for money; the provision interdicting an appropri- 
ation of money by the United States for this purpose is still operative 
and inviolate; and therefore I might have done otherwise than I did 
on account of the apprehension which I have stated. 

As I am a member of the committee that reported this bill; as I 
have considered it carefully and conscientiously, and joined in the 
unanimous decision of my associates to report it, it might be ex- 
pected that I should make some suggestions in defense of its pro- 
priety, its necessity, and its constitutionality in reply to the arguments 
that have been so strenuously, as well as eloquently and learnedly. 

against it. Without exaggeration, I think i may say that i 
have not heard in this Honse nor in the other branch of Congress 
abler or more eloquent speeches than those made upon this centennial 
bill. But they do not disturb'me. I have listened attentively, and 
I love to learn from any man, whoever it may be. I follow an enemy 
with as much pleasure as the dearest friend if he leads me right, 
against one who would lead me wrong. Still, sir, if I should go back 
to the committee of which I am a member toreconsider this measure I 
should do exactly as I have done, and vote that it is not only a proper 
measure, constitutional in itself, but one of absolute necessity. I say 
further, for the relief of some of my associates upon the committee 
who are a little apprehensive as to what may be the result of this 
measure, that it is impossible that the Congress of the United States 
should refuse to approve it. 

I want to state the question for myself. I see in this bill but one 
subject.” I notice in the debate two subjects. Multitudes of subjects 
are bronght in which have no relation to it, but as for the bill itself, 
ont of its text there have been drawn two subjects for debate prop- 
erly enough, which ought to be considered separately. One is in re- 
gard to the centennial corporation. 

Now, sir, I am not going to vote any money for the oration. I 
do not know but I might say with sincerity that it would be an im- 
proper thing to vote an appropriation for this corporation, taking into 
consideration the history and conditions of the act creating it, and 
certainly I am not at present disposed to do it. Tho centennial cor- 
poration is organized to make arrangements for the exposition of the 
industries, products, resources, elements of wealth, and other objects 
pertaining to the pursuits and prosperity of the people, as amothod of 
celebrating the Declaration of Independence a hundred years ago. 

I concur in the view ef gentlemen on the other side, and particu- 
larly the two gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. COCHRANE and Mr. 
STENGER,] who have so strongly urged, one yesterday, the other to- 
day, that nothing is due to that corporation from us. I separate abso- 
lutely from the question before the House every consideration that 
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mtle- 
men do, I dismiss it, and if it were necessary I would reject it. 
There is one clause in the bill which relates to a division of a possi- 
ble surplus of funds to the United States pro rata with stockholders. 
I suggested—I will not say to the committee, because if might not 


relates to or concerns that corporation just as much as those 


be proper to refer to its proceedings—I suggested to those with whom 
Ihave had conversation on the subject that it would be better if that 
clause were omitted; that the United States isnot astockholder with 
anybody else, and can have no claim to any surplus, if any should 
ever exist, which is wholly improbable, nor any right to share pro rata 
with the stockholders in that corporation. 

In one word, sir, this House has now nothing whatever to do with 
the centennial corporation, incorporated in 1871 for the celebration of 
American Independence. The question which is brought here is 
brought by the President of the United States. He speaks of the United 
States as a contributor of the results of our administration and the 
functions of our Government to the exhibition at Philadelphia. He 
speaks of having invited the principal nations of the earth to make 


representations of their industries at this exhibition, and of an appro- 


priation that is “ appropriate ”—that is his word, and n that 
is my word to es e that duty which he, the President, 2 im- 
posed 6 the officers of the several Departments of the Government 
and of the measures taken to induce other governments to assist in the 
representation of the world’s industries. 

Vow, in all that is to be said or can be said in regard to this bill 
which I hold in my hand there is not one word which pertains to the 
centennial corporation, its management, or its object, but every word 
of it relates to the Government of the United States, its adminis- 
tration, its functions, and to the great powers of the world which, upon 
our solicitation, have consented to participate in the exhibition, their 
people and theirinstitutions. Will gentlemen say there is any oct he 
priety in this i for an appropriation to which the President 
calls our attention? If the United States propose to exhibit at Phila- 
delphia on the 4th of July and during the summer of this year the re- 
sults of its administration, to make the representation of the snblime 
functions of our Government, for the inspection of the world, is there 
any one to say it is improper for Congress to appropriate money to.de- 
fray the expenses of that exhibition? What State, what municipality 
or what individual can we call upon to provide quarters or defray the 
expenses of thisexhibition? No, sir, the statement answers the objec- 
tion. The United States will be represented there. The Congress of 
the United States has authorized it. The- President has been directed 
to make a representation in the manner and of the character prescribed 
by law, and it is impossible that the Congress of the United States 
should not have constitutional authority to make an appropriation 
to defray that expense. 

He has done more than this. At the close of the one hundredth 
year of the century, the greatest which has been witnessed in the his- 
tory of man, more important in its consequences, more far-reaching 
in its influence, more august and sublime in its results than any other 

riod in the secular history of man, this anniversury is to becelebrated 

y the American people, ugh the instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment, in their own way, for reasons and p of their own. It was 
indeed a responsible step for the Government of the United States to 
ask other nations to assist us in this celebration. 

Mr. Chairman, westand alone among the nations of the earth. There 
is no other government but ourown, that represents, as we do, the princi- 


ple of the right of the people toorganize, direct, and control theirgovern- 


ment. Everywhere else, in all quarters of the world, more or less dis- 
tinctly, more or less absolutely, the foundation of the government is 
that of the divine right and the hereditary succession of rulers. When 
we appeal to thirty-eight or forty treaty-making powers, representing 
this opposite pee to cross the Atlantic and take part with us in 
the celebration of this great day, from which dates the organization, 
establishment, and success of principles in which they have no confi- 
dence, and to which they are utterly opposed—when we asked them 
to make that day sacred in the eyes of their subjects, and the world, 
we assnmed a serious responsibility. 

But we did it. We the Congress of the United States did it. We 
are responsible for it. Tho President has acted upon his instractions. 
He is not responsible for it. He made this sopas to the nations of the 
earth. They have answered it. Thirty-eight independent and sover- 
eign powers have signified their intention to bo present here on tho 
ce soil of Philadelphia, at the Hall of Independence, to celebrate 
the birthday of this great idea—the most important day, we think, 
of human history, 

Do you think, Mr. Chairman, that Congress and the President have 
authority to invite thirty-eight sovereign powers to join us in cele- 
brating the anniversary of the birth of this nation and no authority 
or power and no right to t one dollar or one dime to defray ex- 
pense incidental to the exhibition of their industries? Is it possible? 
Ay, sir, is it possible the United States can have taken this step, can 
have appealed to these nations, can have received the assent of so 
many of these potential governments of the earth without the right 
to appropriate a dollar or a dime for the exhibition? I only atate 
the question. I beg gentlemen to consider and decide whether such 
a result as this is ible. 

Gentlemen say that it is op to the Constitution of the United 
States. I give them credit for sincerity. I pay my homage to tho 
ability, the eloquence, the learning, with which they have urged it. 
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If it were true I would be with them. I will never violate the Con- 
stitution of my country for any transitory or sentimental Purpose, I 
am not a “strict constructionist,” in the ordinary sense of the word. 
I believe there are some things that can be done by the Government 
of the United States; and the strict constructionists, taking one 
with another, after consideration, generally find that it is impossible 
for the Government to do anything. There is always somebody to 
make an objection that the Constitution does not allow any appro- 
priation or legislation. For a long time, sir, strict construction was 
successful, _The strict constructionists had the control of this Gov- 
ernment for many years. They directed its affairs, filled its offices, 
swayed its destinies, controlled its history. And we saw what was 
the result of strict construction. Suppose, sir, the Neapolitans should 


undertake to strap down the volcano of Vesuvius, what would be the | 8! 


result? Just exactly what the strict constructionists brought upon 
us: convulsion and ruin, threatening the existence of the Government 
and imperiling the liberties of the people. 

We must remember, sir, that, while we adhere closely to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, we must not, after all, deny that it has 
some life, and that there are some things which a government may do 
and must do. There was a porter on one of the steamers of the line 
that runs from Boston to New York—elegant steamers they are—who 
went to a passenger one morning and said, “I want a quarter from 
you, sir.“ “What for?” said the r “For bracing our 

ts,” said the steward. “No, sir;“ said the passenger, “ you id not 
black my boots; I wear patent-leather.” “It makes no difference,” 
said the steward, “ the principle isthe same.” Now, sir, whatever the 
subject or object, or whatever the authority or necessity of the Gov- 
ernment may be, there is always some one to deny constitutional 
power und impede necessary legislation. No matter how inapplicable 
or futile the objection ny be, no matter whether the Government 
is going up hill or down, they put the breaks on, “The principle is 
the same.“ We do not object to a proper method of construction. 
We do not ask for powers not clearly ted. It is the abuse of the 
theory of strict construction, and not the proper use of it, of which the 
country stands in fear. A latitudinarian construction is enervating 
and corrupting, but the opposite method pushed to a point of denial of 
the necessary powers of government, is convulsion and death. We 
have had enough of it. It does not, however, apply to this bill. I 
make this declaration, that I do not believe there is a man in this 
House who can name one act of the same character, that has ever 
been successfully opposed on the ground of a want of constitutional 
power since the adoption of the Constitution. Still further, I doubt 
if a prominent man can be named who has ever deliberately and 
earnestly opposed the passage of an act like this on the ground of 
the want of constitutional power. 

I will state, sir, what the provision of the Constitution is upon which 
I rest the bill now before the House. Ido not make any latitudi- 
narian construction of the Constitution; I do not cite the provisions 
relating to general welfare, the necessity of carrying on the Govern- 
ment, or the duty of making it a splendid government, to which gen- 
men make valid objection. I will not rest our cause upon such claim 
as that. On the contrary, I find in the Constitution an explicit and 
absolute concession of power to the Congress of the United States 
which covers the object we have in view. 

When George III was askedin the name of the people of the Ameri- 
can colonies torecognize the independence of their Government, he said 
to the American ambassador, “ When your people can make a treaty, I 
will acknowledge their independence.” They could not make a treaty 
under the Confederation. It was useless for the Congress of the Con- 
federation to undertake to make a treaty. Any one of the States 
could defeat it, and there were always one or more of the States ready 
to interpose a veto. And the King of England very justly said if they 
could not make a treaty they were not entitled to independence. The 
recognition of American Independence, after seven years of war, was 
denied because the Confederation under which the war had been car- 
ried on could not make a treaty. It was for this reason, among 
others, that the Federal Constitution was formed. It gave to the ex- 
ecutive and Congress full power to make treaties with foreign nations. 

Yes, sir, we can make atreaty. The Constitution gives us the power. 
It is this power that makes us a nation. Wecanmake a treaty of war, 
a treaty of peace, a treaty for the acquisition or the cession of terri- 
tory, a treaty of ecommerce, navigation, friendship, and for other pur- 
pora that I cannot now specify. A treaty that has been negotiated 

y the President, which bears the signature of commissioners and has 
been ratified by two-thirds of the Senate, is in itself the sapreme law 
of the land. If this matter had been passed upon in this manner by 
the Executive and Senate, the Committee of Appropriations would 
have been authorized to provide for the payment of the money in the 
regular appropriation bill, without a special vote of the House, be- 
cause it would be an expenditure authorized by the supreme law of 
the land. But we do not claim that the measure recommended by the 
President bears this character. There are other compacts between 
independent nations. The general definition of a treaty, independent 
of the local laws by which it is governed, is, in general terms, a com- 

t of accommodation between sovereign and ee e states. 

Now, sir, the subject which is before us is a compact of this character. 
It is a compact of accommodation between sovereign States. I will 
state, sir, in the lan of the President, in order that we may prop- 
erly understand it, for what purpose this compact or accommodation 


has been made. All the nations of the earth have been notified b 
the President that it is our purpose to celebrate the hundredth anni- 
versary of American Independence by an exposition of the principal 


industries of the civilized world. And they have been requested to 
call the attention of the people of their several nations to this subject, 
with a view to their participation in the universal exposition— 

“In the hope that the interchange of national sentiments and friendly inter- 
course between the le of the nations may result in new and still greater ad- 
vantages to science and industry, and strengthen the bonds of peace and friendship 
which happily exist between them and the United States." * * * “A cordial 
invitation is extended to every nation of the earth, * * * anda formal accept- 
ance of the invitation is requested previous to March 4, 1874.“ 


Thirty-eightindependent and sovereign states, we are informed, haye 
ified their acceptance of this invitation, Now, we have treaties 
with all these nations—treaties of amity, , commerce, naviga- 
tion, friendship, and good understanding. They have been negotiated 
under the treaty power given by the Constitution, There is another 
rovision of the Constitution, printed upon the thirteenth page of the 
anual, which gives to Congress power— 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution 


the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof." 


Of these “ other powers” that of entering into treaties is one. We 
have a power therefore to execute those provisions. The purpose de- 
clared by the President in his invitation to foreign states was for the 
pu of strengthening those relations which we had established 
with them in pursuance of the Constitution, and it is for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the objects for which these treaties were made 
that the appropriation is asked. 

There are many precedents for legislation of this character. I am 
not going to present a detailed account of them, but only to name 

em. 

There was, for example, the Sonth Sea Spruiten. 

Sir John Franklin’s bark Resolnte, found in the Arctic Ocean by a 
Yankee sailor, was refitted and sent to England as a present at a cost 
of $40,000. It was moved by a Virginia Senator, a strict construc- 
tionist, Mr. James M. Mason. 

An appropriation was made to relieve sufferers from an earthquake 
in Venezuela, 

A very liberal appropriation was made to send food to Ireland, 
which Mr, Calhoun asserted was constitutional. 

Large appropriations were made to represent our industries at Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna. ; . A 

The friendly offices of this Government have been successfully ten- 
dered to the South American republics for promotion of peace between 
them and Spain, 

Our diplomatic and consular officers were authorized by the Gov- 
ernment, and appropriations made, to give the protection of the 
United States to the citizens of twelve different nations (five Euro- 

n, seven American) in France during the war between France and 

ermany in 1870. 

Of course no one will pretend that the Constitution actually provides 
for services of this character in which the people of the United States 
could have no direct interest whatever, or that there is any clause of 
the Constitution expressly authorizing expenditures for such pur- 
poses. Gentlemen have said during this debate that such precedents fur- 
nish authority for doing many other things which may seem right and 
proper, regardless of the fact that the Constitution confers no express 
authority for such legislation. I do not accept these views of consti- 
tional power, If the Constitution does not authorize such acts by a 
fair and reasonable construction of the Constitution they ought not 
to be passed. It is by no means clear that, because one thing has 
been done without express grant of power, anything else may be 
done or that the act itself may be repeated. as often as we choose; 
but the fact is clear that all of these appropriations were considered 
as being strictly within the pale of the constitutional power of Con- 

ress. It was no sentiment of gratitude or generosity that led to this. 

t is not just to say that Mr. Calhoun advocated sending food to Ire- 
land beeause it wonld secure for his friends the votes of Irishmen in 
this country. These measures were intended and calculated to give 
effect, and to strengthen the beneficent influence of the various trea- 
ties into which we had entered with other nations from the founda- 
tion of our Government. They were substitutes for appeals to the 
dread arbitrament of war. Their 5 were partially set forth in 
the titles of these international acts of legislation. They are variously 
described as treaties of amity, peace, concord, commerce, navigation 
friendship, and good understanding, embracing all the purposes that 
ean be brought within the pale of friendly intercourse between civ- 
ilized nations, and this line of legislation differs so far from the ordi- 
nary course of constitutional enactment that it gives Congress, by 
express declaration, the power to enact laws for the purpose of givin 
effect to and strengthening the friendly intercourse between us an 
other nations, based upon the treaties that from time to time have 
been ratified and approved by the appropriate departments of the 
Government, If the three departments of the Government can enter 
into treaties with other nations, they can pass laws to secure the ob- 
jects contemplated by the treaties themselves. The express grant car- 
ries with it the incidental power. 

One power inclndes the other, and the first being granted in express 
terms by the Constitution under a government created for the express 
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purpose of being able to enter into treaties, the power of legislation 
in support of the objects contemplated by the treaty is also expressly 
granted in the subordinate clause of the Constitution I have cited. 

Now, if there are any precedents established against this theory of 
the constitutional enactments I should like to have them presented. 
When has the Government refused any act of this kind for want of 
constitutional power? They may have objected to it as unwise or 
inexpedient, but whenever the act was intended to give effect to treaty 
relations between this Government and others, the constitutional 
power necessary for this N has been recognized, and no man in 
W can gainsay or deny it. 

Now let me read from the President’s message : 

The exhibition pengan international one, and the Government being a voluntary 
contributor, it is my opinion that its contribution should be of a character. in quality 
and extent, to sustain the dignity and credit of so distin; a contributor. The 
advant to the country of a creditable display are, in an international point of 
view, of the first importance, while an indifferent or uncreditable participation by 
the Government would be humiliating to the patriotic feelings of our people them- 
selves. I commend the estimates of the board for the necessary additional appropri- 
ations to the favorable consideration of Congress.” 


I ask any member of this House if there is any want of constitu- 
tional power to perform these acts, either as it re; those connected 
with us by solemn treaty, or the exposition itself which is intended to 
celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the declaration, of a determina- 
tion on our part to maintain the principle of the right of the people to 
control their own Government ? 

Now, sir, I ask gentlemen to look at the list of states that are to 
be represented. I had a memorandum of them, but I misplaced it. 
They include Great Britain, Russia, Japan, China, Egypt, Siam, Tunis, 
and nearly all the South American Republics. Tunis is cdming, to 
which for nearly a quarter of a century the United States paid 
tribute. What power is.there in the Constitution that authorized 
Congress every year to vote ten or twenty thousand dollars to any 
other nation for the ition of our right to exist? What man 
can cite an express grantof power for that, and who can deny that it 
was done year after year by the unanimous vote of Congress, includ- 
ing the ablest men ever connected with its administration—strict con- 
structionists and others. Was anything ever proposed more mon- 
strous than that Con has an express t of power to appro- 
por money to pay tribute to the Algerine pirates that our flag might 

recognized? But it was done; done in silence and without dis- 
sent. It was the treaty-making power that authorized it. It was n 
substitute for war, and when we were ready we put an end to it by 
war. And yet when the pu is to celebrate the results of these 
hundred years, to give an illustration of the functions of govern- 
ment with a view to show our prosperity in peace, our unity and 
strength in war, and when the representatives of thirty-eight of the 
principal nations of the earth from the four quarters of the globe, 
with the proofs of their industrial capacity and wealth are here, does 
it become us then to raise the question of the constitutional power 
of Congress to make the requisite appropriation for the protection of 
the works of art which they are invited to bring with them? 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman be 
allowed to proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKS. I thank the committee for its kindness, and will not 
long trespass upon its patience. The power being conceded, as I 
think it must be, and the objects being wise and patriotic as I think 
they are acknowledged to be, and the au parties that by order 
of Congress were invited to assist in the celebration having accepted 
the invitation, I do not understand how we can avail ourselves of any 
reserved constitutional power to refuse such appropriation of money 
as may be necessary for this purpose, for the protection of their 
prey which at our suggestion they bring with them; and the 

ill before us expressly pres that the appropriation is to be ap- 
plied to this purpose. It is to “complete the centennial buildings 
and other preparations.” 

I said that a treaty was defined to be a compact of accommodation 
between independent and sovereign states, and I say that this case, 
as presented by the President of the United States to this House in 
his annual message, is a compact, and in that limited sense a treaty, 
and requires of Congress the appropriation that the President recom- 
mends, if we find it to be reasonable. It is impossible that, havin 
taken this position, or the one taken by our predecessors and bind- 
ing upon us as upon them, when these thirty-eight nations having 
accepted our invitation shall present themselves on our soil, we can- 
not for want of constitutional power refuse whatever may be neces- 
sary to provide for their proper reception and protection. We have 
precluded ourselves against that. We have declared, against the ex- 
press provision of the Constitution, in its letter though not its spirit, 
that they shall not be required to pay duties on their importations 
which other parties are required to pay. Are we to repeal thet? Are 
we to strike down that statute which has already been enacted, and 
upon which these nations have consented to come here? That is im- 
possible, Ican say that whenever the vote shall come, whether to-day 
or hereafter, I believe that it will be impossible for this Con to 
refuse any appropriation that shall be deemed necessary to make good 
the engagements with which in this respect aloné we have entered 
into with the treaty nations. 


Allusion Has been made to the expenses of this celebration. Iam 
one of those who believe that the present troubles of this country 
arise chiefly out of its excessive expenditures and its gigantic public 
debts, mynioipal, State, and Federal. That should be remedied; and 
I am here to do whatever is reasonable and right for that purpose, 
come the proposition from whatever quarter it may. But that does 
not relieve us from the obligations we have entered into with other 
governments, especially in regard to the celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the establishment of this Government as an independent 
Republic. No local and temporary necessities of this character can 
relieve us from a duty of that kind, It is an ment—a compact. 
We have invited the nations of the earth, and they have accepted 
our invitation. We must meet any reasonable and just demands, 
Whatever they may be, which they can make upon us to complete 
this action. They have the right to require it; but we need not look 
to them for any suggestion on that subject. The President of the 
United States has stated what he thinks would be proper in view of 
what he has done as the representative of the Republic by directions 
of Congress 

The on ere of the exposition, so far as this corporation itself is 
concerned, do not trouble me, whether they shall be more or less. 
Whether the deficit shall be greater or smaller is no affair of mine. 
But I will say for this corporation that the people would gladly have 
met any expenditure necessary if in their power. But unhappily, 
improvident and unwise legislation, for which I am ready to take my 
fall share of responsibility, has made it impossible for the people to 
do what otherwise they would gladly have done. 

I speak for the town in which I live, where men, women, and 
children have exerted themselves to the utmost to raise funds to eke 
ont the scanty resources of the centennial corporation. But the 
times are hard; pronis are out of employment; the insecurity of the 
future makes it difficult for them to do more. If we had the pros- 
perity which we seemed to have had ten years ago, but which for 
some cause or other has taken wings and flown away—if we had this, 
the centennial celebration would have needed no assistance from Con- 
gress, for the people would gladly have given the requisite aid; for it 
is the celebration of the people, its success is their success, its honor is 
their honor, its promise for the future and its glory forever is their 
nape and their glory. 

here is another subject of interest, I speak with deference of this 
House, of which I am a member, and of other bodies, charged as we 
are with legislative powers as representatives of the pople: I repeat 
here and now what I have said constantly to the people I represent. 
They know my sentiment on this question. It is impossible for us, in 
the spirit with which we F all questions, ever to come to any 
common sentiment that will lead the country out of its difficulties. 
What I have seen here this morning, what I observed on the other 
days of this week, and what I expect to witness in the future, con- 
firms me in that opinion, We are Ecker, and it seems to me 
that each and every one of us would be perfectly willing to destroy 
the country if we could aunihilate our 3 No higher senti- 
ment, no der purpose seems to exist than that of fastening upon 
the opposition some opinion or act which by hook or crook, by per- 
version or controversion, may stamp the character of disloyalty or pub- ~ 
lic crime upon its members. And on their part, there is nothing on 
the side of those who represent the administration of the Government 
that is not discredited by falsehood, fraud, and usurpation. Soit will 

on to the end. But there is another tribunal, thank heaven! There 
is another tribunal that is not inspired by such motives or such pas- 
sions, 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] said yesterday that he 
appealed to the democratie and republican members of the House. 
Sir, I have no appeal to make to democruts or republicans, I do not 
know what they may propose, still less what they may do for the 
relief of the country, Ido not rest my faith in them. My hope is 
not there. [have an ever-abiding faith, which 1 think will be realized, 
elsewhere. Isalate the august majesty of the people behind them ;— 
the people, who know their stake in the condition of the country and 
their way out of its perils. They know perfectly well that peace does 
not lie in the direction of a continuance of the war, and that their 
prosperity is to be assured by the dismissal of the controversies grow- 
ing out of it and the reconciliation of the different interests, 
and sections of the country in support of the Constitution of the Uni 
States and the laws made in pursuance thereof, [Applause.] 

Sir, I want these people to meet in Philadelphia on the day of the 
Declaration, or some other day that may be appropriate, that they may 
know each other. It isa t thing to know the men with whom 
we are associated, and particularly our antagonists, ‘Know thyself” 
is a good maxim; “Know thy neighbor and love him” is another. At 
one time I believed that there would be in the hearts of the people 
upon the recurrence of this grand anniversary a spirit of fraterniza- 
tion, but I did not know it. When an honorable gentleman who served 
in the Army with me during the war wrote to me from the city of 
Baltimore inquiring whether if the Fifth Regiment of Maryland Vol- 
unteers should visit the city of Boston on the anniversary of the battle 
of Bunker Hill some recognition on the part of the veterans of the 
Union Army might not be made, I ventured to assure him that the 


Fifth Regiment of Maryland would be received with open arms and 


hearts, not only by the soldiers but by the people. I believed it but I 
did not then know it. A few of the veteran soldiers of the Union 
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Army provided a national flag as a fitting compliment t nat unsur- 
passed organization, and the gallant officer that commanded the regi- 
ment accepted it with the declaration that it should be cherished with 
the affection that a son feels for his mother, and defended with their 
lives if necessary. 

This morning I received from my comrade in arms, writing upon 
subjects wholly apart from legislative or politieal interests, an assur- 
ance that it was my letter, written in doubt and apprehension, that 
led to the visit of the regiment to Boston. How well I had antici- 

ted the patriotism of the people of Massachusetts the country 
eso The spectacle of the 17th of June, 1875, will never be re- 
Lames cri and can never be forgotten by those who shared the 
univ joy it inspired. Why wasit? If you had asked any one 
individual out of the quarter of a million people that e ae in 
that demonstration what were his sentiments, he would have had the 
same ang Neg same distrust, the same . that I had. 
But when they stood together—when they felt the presence of each 
other and touched the elbow as soldiers did in the war—they knew 
iay they were and by what inspiration they were guided and gov- 
ern 

‘The same spirit I have no doubt animates the whole country. The 
poopie of every section, South as well as North, East as well as West, 

esire the restoration of poson; the fraternization of tho races, the re- 
establishment of that unity and loyalty which is indispensable to the 
maintenance of republican government. That will be the spirit and 
determination of the millions assembled during the summer at the 
centennial exposition at Philadelphia, It will represent the true in- 
terests of the country and exhibit the real sentiment of the people. 
It is for reconciliation and peace, the restoration of a common pros- 
perity, and the preservation of universal liberty! 

But, sir, what do we find here? I speak, as I have said, with great 
respect for the House of Representatives and all its members, what- 
ever party or section they represent. A sort of specter seems to stalk 
before us. Threatening sounds seem to be floating in the atmosphere 
around us, caught up and repeated by interested partisans, that bid 
us hold our peace. We are not the representatives of the people upon 
these questions, and we dare not be. Very likely, sir, we have not a 
right to be the representatives of that spirit even if we know what it 
is. It is better that the people should s for themselves. Weare 
fighting the old battles over e are occupying the stage 
with the repetition of these scenes of sorrow or of triumph, while the 
pane in the background are prepating another scene that shall be 

righter and happier for the country and the human race than any- 
thing that we are doing, and that act will come off at Philadelphia, 
where the poeple will rally as they did at Lexington, Concord, and 
Bunker Hill. 

The people of Lexington feared that nobody would attend their 
celebration. Concord was to have one on the same day, and she had 
claims as strong as Lexington. The President was to be there, with 
Cabinet officers, members of Congress, officers of the Army and Navy, 
the governor of Massachusetts with his military attendants, and the 
Legislature of that State. The whole country seemed to have said 
with one accord, We will go to Concord and celebrate the first fight 
of the year 1775. But when the people of Lexington awoke on the 
morning of the 19th of April they found their little town absolutely 
invaded by thonsands and tens of thousands of people, who could 
scarcely find room to turn around. 

And 80, sir, it will be in Philadelphia. The people will be there, 
and they will say, whether they come from Massachusetts or Georgia, 
what cannot be said by this House without apparent offense, without 
some idea that it is intended or may result in a disturbance of our 
position and places—these people will say, “ We have come home to 
the house of our fathers, and we have come to stay.” [Applanse.] 
That will be their sentiment and that will be their cry. I hope, sir, 
to see upon their banners and to hear at the street corners the dec- 
laration of the people, “We have come home to the house of our 
fathers, and we have come to stay.” 

Mr. Chairman, one word more and I will leave this question to the 
decision of the House, indifferent what may be its present judgment. 
I will speak a word on the position of the American Republic in regard 
to other nations of the earth. 

Sir, we have been quoting the sacred scripture. [should like the 
8 from New York [ Mr. TOWNSEND] to introduce his Bible. 

t has much to do with the position we occupy. It says that in the 
beginning “the word was with God,” and He said “Let us make man 
in our own image, after our likeness; and let them have dominion.” 
If there is any truth in the scripture, the right of government was 
from the beginning of creation given to man, including, of course, 
woman, and for five thousand years in all the governments of tho 
earth the right of the people to manage their own affairs and to elect 
their own ruler was the universal law. 

Somewhere near the eighth century, when Pepin, father of Charle- 
ri 5 and Charlemagne—himself greater than his father—burst 
with their spleudor upon the benighted states of Europe, they, with 
the aid of the church, established an opposite theory of government: 
that the ruling families received their power by divine law from di- 
vine authority, and that it descended in a hereditary line from the 
father to the son; thut the ruler owed his authority and power to a 
pie ing rene of God given directly into their hands, and that absolute 
and abject obedience was the duty of the people. In a few centuries 
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had been changed the theory of government which had lasted for five 
thousand years, and that of abject submission for the people and divine 
right for the ruler had been established, 

One by one the governments organized by the people were swept 
out of existence. More than three hundred republics, large and small, 
which dotted the surface of Europe, were destroyed. 

It was after a survey of this scene of desolation, of the destruction 
of the governments of the people and the establishment of the prin- 
ciples of hereditary succession and divine right, that the first poet of 
his time, a half-century ago, gave utterance to his grief and that of 
the people for whom he sacrificed his life, im undying verse: 

Tho name of commonwealth is pass'd and gone 
O'er tho three fractions of the Es globe ; 
Venice is crush'd, and Holland deigns to own 
A scepter, and endures a purple robe; 
If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 
His chainless mountains, tis but for a time, 
Fort ny of late is cunning grown, 
And in its own good season tramples down 
The sparkles of our ashes, One great clime, x 
Still one t clime, in full and free defi. 
Yet kaak ien 8 uer d aud — — 
Above the far Atlantic!—She has taught 
Her Esan-brethren the haughty flag, 
The tloating fence of Albion's foubler crag, 
May strike to those whose red l right-hauds have bought 
Rights cheaply earn’d with blood. 3 

And in the agony of despair he called the suffering millions of 
Europe “over the deep” to— 
bs Fly, and one current to the ocean add 

One spirit to the souls our fathers 
One freeman more, America, to thee! 


That is a brief statement of the history of government. To-day 
one State stands alone, self-possessed and confident, maintaining the 
pene of the right of the people to govern themselves. It is the 

public of the United States of America. We have begun to reverse 
the course of history for a thousand years past. Little by little we 
have invaded and undermined and occasionally destroyed elsewhere 
the theory of hereditary succession and divine right. The people of 
the East turn their eyes imploringly to the West for counsel and conr- 
age. Europe is everywhere moving for free government. The great 
Queen who sitsupon the throne of the British Peis, more than equal 
to any ruler that wields executive power, said, when the people of 
Spain placed Prince Alfonso upon the throne, that she would not recog- 
nize the new governmentof Spain until she was informed whether ornot 
that government was to be in conformity with the wishes of the people 
of Spain. Great Britain is day by day extending the elective fran- 
chise to her people, and the time is not distant when they will all 
enjoy as we do, without distinction of condition or caste, the inesti- 
mable privileges of free government. 

The Scandinavian ign are contending for universal suf- 
frage. The vote which France took only last Sabbath shows that un 
immense majority of her people—more than six to one—seeks a rest- 
ing-place between communism on one side and despotism on the 
other, those twin enemies of liberty in France. Italy, a free country, 
has been made free by the intellect, strength, and courage of her 
2 The late Mr. Sumner used to say that Russia at a day not 
distant would be a republic, and, he believed, the first republic in 
Europe d wherever we turn we see that the example of the 
United States is silently undermining the nnion of church and state, 
and the principle of hereditary succession and the divine right of rulers. 

Now we invite them to come here and witness the institutions and 
make the acquaintance of the people that for one hundred years have 
led this movement. Thirty-eight of these states accept our invitation. 
For thep of this bill they are here. And whoshall say that the 
people of the United States will not grant the slight appropriation 
that is necessary to protect from the inclemency of the 8 or from 
ill-dis persons the art treasures of the Old World, the triumphs 
of its industry, or the property brought to us at our request? ho 
will say that it is not within our constitutional power, when with all 
these nations we have treaties of amity and peace, of commerce and 
navigation, of friendship and good understanding? and while this, as 
the President has said in his proclamation, is intended to strengthen 
the ties that bind us A diame who will say the Constitution gives no 
power to pass this bill 

Sir, I take no exception and make no complaint of what has been 
said by gentlemen on the other side. As they view this subject 
they may be right; but I stand myself on the distinct declaration that 
the question of the centennial corporation is not embraced in the bill 
before us, and that no man can shield a negative vote on the ground 
of any objections he has to that corporation. The question for us is 
whether we shall confirm the action of the President of the United 
States, made in pursuance of the Constitution and the laws of Congress. 
Sir, a negative will discredit the character of this country and its 
ple more than the atrocities of the rebellion, because they will show 
not only a want of integrity, but of decent respect for the obliga- 
tions entered into upon our own motion and for our own advantage, 
with other nations. On the other hand, if we shall pre it a unanimous 
vote, which I hope to see before the session closes for this bill,—to use 


the language of one whose words were quoted on the other side against 
it, aman who sacrificed his life to the spirit of peace, who deprecated 
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war, and the conseqnences of war, from which we are this day suffer- 
ing, and whose well-beloved son died in defense of the liberties of his 
country in front of the capital,—in the words of that man who spoke 
as no other American has spoken, if we shall give an approval of this 
recommendation of the President with that unanimity which is justi- 
fied by the action of foreign states that join us in the celebration of 
the great day which marks, as we hope, the regeneration and the re- 
demption of mankind, the name of America will be embalmed in the 
memories of men as if it were “written in letters of living light 
between Orion and the Pleiades.“ [Applause.] 


> 


Reply to an attack upon California, 


SPEECH OF HON. HORACE F. PAGE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 26, 1876. 


Mr. PAGE. Mr. Speaker: The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
KELLEY, ] in hisspeech upon the finances, on Saturday last, made a com- 
parison between the State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent on this floor and the States of Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin 
in respect to the pode and . of these States, tly to the 
disparagement of California, and ascribing the alleged contrast to 
the fact that California had repudiated and nullified the legal-tender 


t. 
The gentleman said in referring to the remarks of Mr. BLAINE, of- 


Maine: 


That was an unfortunate reference the gentleman made to California. He held her 
8 prosperity to be by thesuffering le of her sister States, 
and ascribed her prosperity to her repudiation and nullifi m of the legal-tender 
law. Sir, it = an act of temerity, but I am prepared to present her as a warn- 
ing to those citizens of other States who believe that by contracting the volume of 
money they can promote the welfare of the people or hasten the day when pros- 
perity stall again dwell within our borders, 

He proceeds: 

While immigrants have flown into the cold Northwest by the 
have hardly gone into California by the score, and her Lienz 88 
who do not speak our or seek to establish au interest in our country b. 
n agg eh Sig we s0 thore, among the golden sands and verdant fields 
of California, is the land owned by a few capitalists and the labor performed by 
homeless wanderers. Do I — the picture? Let facts s 

y with- 


out mineral resources, whose summers are bricf, whose winters long po 4 —.— 


with Iowa, Wisconsin, or Minnesota. In order to do this quay. we must bear in 


not it mo to run a parallel between her and cach pf these States. 
To make the con d present differences so striking and immense 
that they rel ae erednlity. I therefore take Minnesota, 

eight years, or 


1 which is 83,810 in excess 
rnia, which started into the with more than 100 per 
cent. in advance. The assessed wealth of California was in 1860 $139,654,667, and 
in 1870 it was $20,644,068; an increase of a little more than 90 per cent. The as- 
sessed valne in Minnesota in 1860 was over $32,000,000, and in 1870 over $94,000,000; 
an increase of over 100 per cent. The valne of real estate ip California in 
1860 was over $66,000,000, and in 1870 was over $176,000,000; showing an increase in 
real estate of over $109,000,000, leaving but about $20,000,000 to evidence the increase 
of every other anenee OE og seth The assessed value of real estate in Minnesota 
in 1860 was over $25,000,000, and in 1870 over $62,000,000; showin; 
more than $36,000,000, or nearly 150 per cent., and an increase of personal p 
over 220 per cent. The indebtedness of California exceeds thatof ta by over 
815,000,000. The taxes paid in Minnesota in 1870 were $2,646,372 in egal tender 
money, being $5,217,734 than were paid in California in god. Minnesota had 
in 1870 923 more schools than California, and the number of children in attendance 
in the wintry State of the Northwest was 5,513 in excess of those attending in the 
genial sine a Far yes oie 8 234 more churches than California, 

ewer convi yl, ere were ewer patients in the insane hospitals 
=: hte 5 Minnesota than in those of Calor. 

ow, Mr. an, are we to account for these startling contrasts? Climate, 

soil, natural productions, geographical position, all favor California. Why is she 
thus laggard in the race for civic supremacy? Tt is becanse she has preferredto 
maintain as money a currency composed of à commodity which other nations ne ed 
and the volume of which cannot increase in a debtor State or nation, and thus to 
make all enterprise depend on the use of private credit; has maintained a monetary 
system by means of which they who lend credit absorb the sweat of the laborer’ 
brow, together with the results of all productive industries. California reject 
our national system of money, which, incr called into being by the exigencies of 


Now, sir, while it is true that gold and silver are the eirenlating 
medium of that State, it is not true that the State has either repudi- 
ated or nullified the legal-tender act. The only law touching that 
subject ever passed in that State was what is commonly known as 
the specific contract law, passed in 1862, which provides that par- 
ties may enter into a written contract for the payment of any specific 
kind of money, and did not preclude ics in the absence of a 
written contract from paying in the legal tenders of the country. 

There was nothing like an attempt at repudiation or nullifaction 
of the legal-tender act, and no prohibition was put upon the peoplo 
from using whatever circulating medium they saw fit in the making 
or discharge of contracts, either foreign or domestic. 

The truth is, sir, that the people of California use gold and'silwer 
as a circulating medium because they furnish a currency less liable to 
fluctuate in value, because their use kept the State on an even finan- 
cial footing with all the countries of the world and at a disadvan- 


with none. 

Bat the gentleman presents her as a warning to those who believe 
that by a metallic currency they can promote the welfare of the 
people—and gives figures to show the deep humilitation to which the 
use of hard money has brought her in comparison with the other 
States named. He would have you believe, sir, that she is now sitting 
in sackcloth and ashes amid the ruins of her once promising but 
now desolated industries and the wrecks of a once glorious commerce 
in all the Wretchedness of despair. 

But his anxiety to make his 3 effective has led him away 
from the true state of the case, as I shall presently show. 

The gentleman compares the growth of California with Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Minnesota. 

Sir, all other things being equal, the development of these States 
before that of California was according to the regular and established 
order of things. The star of empire in its westward way lights up 
the whole line of its track. It leaves no dark spots behind. Even 
the arid desert and mountain kindle under its beams. Those 
States nearest the center of population are first developed, while those 
less accessible have to wait for the coming in of the tide, 

Up to the time the overland railroad was opened California was 

ractically inaccessible to the majority of those seeking new homes 
in the West, not only in view of the mse, but also of the length 
of the journey, the dangers of the sea, and the malaria of the isthmus. 
It cost a man without his family $300 for pass from New York to 
San Francisco, and with his exci Ben least $1,000, while he could go 
to either of the States of Iowa, Wisconsin, or Minnesota for from 
twenty to thirty dollars, and take his family with him at an expense 
of about a hundred dollars. Nor did the orgy “esp plains and 
snow-capped mountains of the overland route offer better induce- 
ments in respect either to safety or expense. In the mean time the 
States of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota were in direct and eas; 
communication with the greas centers of population by both land an: 
water. And this, sir, will account for the greater rapidity with which 
these States have been populated and developed. But since the com- 
pletion of the Pacific Railroad the increase of population of Califor- 
nia, the facilities of travel being to that extent improved, will com: 
favorably with any of her sister States. In the single month of May, 
1875, her increase of population was 15,261, and in the whole year 
more than 110,000, exceeding that of 1874 by 18,000 and more than 
four times that of 1872. On the Ist day of January, 1875, her total 
population was eg? | 800,000 against 530,000 in 1870, an increase in 

ve years of about 51 per cent., while the population of Minnesota 
was in 1875 about 600,000 against 440,000 in 1875, an increase of about 
50 per cent. And this with only one railroad, while the States of Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin have for years past had roads within 
signaling distance of almost every hamlot within their limits. At 
this ratio California will more than double her population during the 
present decade and have in 1880 more than a million of inhabitants. 

It is not my purpose to dis any of the States of this Union. 
My purpose is simply to defend my own State from the nerous 
and unwarranted attack of the gentleman from Pennsylvania; and 
in doing so I shall give facts, and when I have concluded I will leave 
the gentleman to trace out a comparison between California and his 
own great State of Pennsylvania, the land of William Penn, whose 
history dates back to a time long anterior to that of the Union; whose 
manufactures and commerce contributed so much to the progress of 
the early colonies; whose wealth and power have long been the pride 
and boast of her sons, and hails herself the “key-stone” of the arch. 

In 1870 the population of Pennsylvania was 3,500,000; in the same 
year that of California was 530,000. In 1875 the population of Penn- 
sylvania was 3,750,000, while that of California was 800,000; showing 
an increase in favor of the latter State of about 43 per cent. in the 
last five years. 

In the year 1875 the assessed valuation in California was $655,036,- 
235, an increase of $36,000,000 since 1870, and a per capita of nearly 
$900; more than double that of Pennsylvania. 
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On the 30th of June, 1875, the merchant-vessels belonging to the 


district of San Francisco numbered 717 with a tonnage of 88,066; 
and steam 151, with a tonnage of 42,139. ile at the same date the 
number of sail-vessels belonging to the district of Philadelphia was 
822, measuring 113,111 tons; and the number of steam-vessels was 
278, measuring 78,000 tons. 

The gentleman says that the indebtedness of California exceeds that 
of Minnesota by $15,000,000 


Why, sir, the debt of the State of California on the 30th day of June: 


last amounted to only $3,302,283, including $731,500 in bonds, and 
these are held by her own educational department; while the whole 
State, city, and county debt of the State of Pennsylvania in 1870 was 
$89,027,131. 

The following table will show the productions of California for 
1875: 


Value. 
eat, 17,000,000 centals $26, 000, 000 
Gold and silver........ 25, 000, 000 
Wool, 44,000,000 poun 8, 000, 000 
Wine, 10,000,000 gallonn 3. 000, 000 
Fruit rupppz—·—ↄͤſk:⸗( Uh t 4õ% 2, 000, 000 
Barley, oats, hay, ů7I7' . 5, 600, 000 
Dairy prod 5, 000, 000 
Lumber... 5, 000, 000 
Coal 1. 250, 000 
nicksily 2, 000, 000 
WRG AERA E ETTE EREET ` 250, 000 
Manufactures, value added of labor. 41, 000, 000 
Moby een 123, 500, 000 

To summarize : 

Wheat yield 1875, centals .... 17, 000, 000 
Wheat yield since 1856, centals 200, 000, 000 
Wool clip 1875, pounds _ 44, 000, 000 
Wool elip 3 years, pounds.. 300, 000, 000 
Receipts of quicksilver 1875, flak 50, 000 
Productor: Wine, COO ....50 scope saga de dermas rrgs errin Syne 2 10, 000, 000 
Receipts of lumber, feet ......-...--- meh 305, 000, 000 
Coal fal pe sixteen years, tons 2, 500, 000 
Wheat and flour exports 1875, centals 8, 500, 000 
Wheat and flour exports nineteen years, centals 73, 000, 000 
Wool exported 1875, pounds “as 48, 183, 017 
Total increase of population during 1875 113, 000 
Value of the productions of the Stat . $124, 000, 000 
Value of manufactures. ...........-.--+- +206 and 63, 000, 000 
Gold and silver product of the coast 1875 100, 000, 000 
Product of gold ond silver twenty-five years 1, 700, 000, 000 
Treasure exports 187 43, 000, 000 
Treasure sapore nineteen years ..... 750. 000, 000 
Coinage of San Francisco mint 1875. see 32, 000, 000 
Coinage for last twenty-two year 8 410, 000, 000 
ee eee OAA 17, 000, 000 
Deposits in savings-banks of California 75, 000, 000 
Banking capital of the Statt 155, 000, 000 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania lashes himself into a fury in his 
eagerness to prove that a paper currency with no fixed value is a 

reater blessing to the ple than a hard-money currency with a 

ed and certain value that passes current throughout the world. 
The gentleman from Maine [Mr. prams) held up the State of Cal- 

ifornia as worthy of imitation. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
presents her as a i to warning to the country, and charges her 
with nullification and repudiation of the legal-tender act because she 
chooses to pay the laborer for his day’s work in gold—a dollar of 
which will buy nearly a dollar and fifteen cents of his legal-tenders. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the facts which I have presented will dis- 
pel whatever fears have existed that a community cannot be pros- 
perous that has gold and silver for a circulating medium, The gen- 
tleman says the fires have gone out in the forges in Pennsylvania and 
thousands are there ont of employment. It is not so in California, 
No State in the Union, and perhaps no place in the world, pays better 
e for labor than California and Nevada, and nowhere are the 

boring elasses in a better or more ee condition E in those 
two States. There is in California nearly $75,000,000 in gold 
in the savings-banks of that State, the earnings and savings of her 
laborers, whom the gentleman has been pleased to characterize as 
“homeless wanderers.” - : 

I am not here to deny that there were some in California who 
doubted the policy of the State in not itn, has legal-tender as a 
cireulating medium, but all such doubts have been dispelled by sub- 

uent events, 

ir, while the commercial interests of the country here in the East 
werestaggering under the panic of 1873; while fortunes here were being 
swept away in the maelstrom of financial disaster, the results of in- 
flation and wild speculations; while failure after failure was daily 
chronicled upon your bulletin-boards; while ruin and starvation were 
settling like a pall over the land, California stood amid the general 
wreck unmoved. She suffered no perceptible inconvenience. 

And now, while my friend from Pennsylvania and some of his demo- 
cratic allies in this House on the subject of inflation are promulgating 
their wild and visionary theories on finance, and while the majority 
party of the House are exhibiting a masterly inactivity and inability 
to restore prosperity to the country, California and Nevada will pro- 
duce bullion enough to supply the place of every legal-tender in cir- 
culation, and that within the next three years. 

I desire, in this connection, to publish as a part of my remarks an 
article from the San Francisco Journal of Commerce, which will, 
much better than I can myself, explain the cause of the temporary 
suspension of some of the banks of California last fall, and from which 


the State so speedily recovered—another evidence of the soundness of 
our monetary system: 


The depletion of our coin balances it was which immediately led to the suspension 
of the Bank of California on the afternoon of August 26 last, an event which has 
ted almostevery kind of business since then, and which, but for the extraor- 

nary soundness of our financial and commercial system, would have been prodno- 
tive of results telly as disastrous as those that followed the teas eastern panic of 1873, 
We have said that the heavy coin export was the immediate canse of the failure ; 
it was not, of course, the un erlying one. and there were several collateral causes. 
The bank, through its late president, had loaned heavily on mining and water stocks, 
which immediately previous to the suspension had declined in an alarming ratio, 
and which were utterly unavailable when most needed. Extraordinary purchases 
of wheat had made from the farmers, and as much as $6,(00,000 had been 
withdrawn from the coffers of the banks, principally from those of the Bank of 
California, to meet them. The decline in stocks caused the big brokers who had 
heavy balances in the bank to make haste to withdraw them, and this becoming 
publiccansed the run resulting in suspension. A panic of the most fearful nature 
was theresult; almost every bank in the city had a run which ended in the tempo- 
rary suspension of all affected save the London and San Francisco Bank and the 
Anglo-California Bank, which, aided by the transfer of $700,000 from their friends 
in the East, paid every demand presented until the feverish public feeling existing 
had calmed down. Then turned the tide--the savings-banks had protected them- 
selves by enforcing the agreement requiring notice to be given on the withdrawal 
of large deposits, and one by one the banks that had temporarily closed their doors 
again re-opened them. ‘The National Gold and Trust Company, however, since sus- 
taininga second run, has finally gone into 8 but will pay all depositors 
dollar for dollar. The immediate result of the panic was an almost universal sus- 
poen of business, the suspension of one or two large and well-known firms, and 
e aga “iad embarrassment of some of the greatest operators in produce on the 
coast, t a re-action soon set in; paons were more frightened than hurt. The 
Bank of California re-opened a month later with a subscribed capital of upward 
of seven millions of dollars—the subecribers being financially the soundest men on 


the coast, and its directors, having effected arrangements with the r depositors, 
announced their intention of immediately satisfying the smaller, of ultimately 
not onl paving dollar for dollar, but also a reasonable interest. 

While all this tended to restore confidence, the opening on October 4 of one of 


the greatest banks in the world, the Bank of Nevada, popularly known as the 
Flood & O'Brien bank, with a capital in gold coin of $5,000,000, had an immediate 
effect in establishing our credit both at home and abroad on a firmer foundation 
than ever. This was soon followed by the announcement, first made by the San 
Francisco Journal of Commerce, that a new bank with a capital of $5,000,000 was 
to be opened by Lazare Frères, heretofore reckoned as among the largest importers 
of the city, and people felt that what elsewhere would have been a most serious 
blow to ape oom prosperity for years would here have only a ere Baraa 
The bank of California had been to this State and coast what the Bank of England 
is to the financial system of Great Britain and its dependencies, and we believe 
that in no other country in the world would a similar instance of almost immediate 
recuperation have been exhibited. Tho only drawback that has since occurred has 
been the suspension of the Commercial Bank, which has boasted a nominal capital » 
of $5,000,000, but which has never had deposits to exceed $30,000, and whose demise 
has been in no sense felt by the community. Such a crisis could not have oceurred 
in any other country in the world without failure after failure; and the fact that 
only two or three have occurred in our city is one of the greatest testimonials in 
favor of the soundness of our financial and commorcial systems. 


The banking capital and deposits employed in the first internal-rev- 
nue district of California, as shown by the books of the collector, 
compare as follows with those of 1874: 


Capital and deposits, December 31, 1875. .. - $69, 578, 266 
Capital and deposits, December 31, 1874... - 54,937, 337 
14, 640, 929 


The capital and Gena of all the banks in the State Spprogate 
about $165,000,000. The capital for 1875 aggregates $13,995,642 and 
the we ope average $53,582,624. 

Finally and in conclusion, ase me closing remarks of the gen- 
tleman in reference to California, ‘‘ Who, in view of these facts, will 
claim that metallic money has been a blessing to California?” Ire- 

ly, who, in view of these facts, will not claim that metallic currency 
fae been a blessing to California? 

If there are any such I have only to say that, while you may not 
be convinced, there is not a score of men in the whole State who have 
lived under this system for a quarter of a century who will not bear 
testimony to its beneficial results. k 

The unexampled prosperity of the State ; its past financial history, 
so full of wisdom for the guidance of those who would travel the op- 

ite road to resumption; the d future that awaits her and her 
oster-child, the proud Stateof Nevada, peopled, developed, and built 
up durin the last sixteen years by the bone and sinew and tho capi- 
tal of California—who will not say that she is entitled to rank with 
the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin; or that, in contrast with 
Iowa, she “ would present differences so immense and striking that 
they would stagger credulity ?” 


Centennial Celebration of American Independence, 
SPEECH OF HON. ANDREW R. BOONE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Januar 25, 1876, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 514) making an ap riation for the centennial celebration of 
American Independence. 
Mr. BOONE. Mr. Chairman, I have but a few words to say upon the 
subject under consideration. It has been very fully and thoronghly 
discussed, and however much inclined I might be to extend my re- 


marks, the time allowed me will not admit of my doing so. I shall 
therefore content myself with a plain and brief statement of my views. 
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As a new member of this body, Mr. Chairman, I have quietly lis- 
tened to the discussion of this bill, and have tried to form a candid and 
impartial judgment upon its merits and to consider fairly the argu- 
ments which have been urged by its friends, and I am free to say that, 
notwithstanding the discussion has been able and elaborate, Thieves 
failed to see a single reason in advocacy of this measure which 
could not with equal propriety be used in favor of any other private 
enterprise, except the single fact that the great exhibition which this 
money is intended to assist begins on the one hundredth birthday of 
this nation, as it is called in modern times. 

Now, sir, that this “centennial” arrangement is a corporation, and 
a private corporation, it seems to me there is no room to doubt, be- 
cause, sir, it has all the attributes of a corporation, and whether it be 
a private or a public ration is quite immaterial, for the question 
still presents itself: Under what authority and by what rule of con- 
struction does the Government derive the authority to take stock in 
anl become a member of any sort of corporation, public or private? 
And I confess that the distinction is a curious one, for a public corpo- 
ration, it seems to me, would be “ something new under the sun.” 

Then, sir, here is a private corporation, formed for private and 
local purposes, as the history of the concern most 5 
asking Congress to make this Government a member of this cor- 
poration by subscribing and paying $1,500,000 of money from the 
public Treasury, and to share alike with other stockholders in the 
profits of a d display and magnificent exhibition which is to take 
place at Philadelphia on the 4th day of July next. And the only 
reason, as I before remarked, that is urged with any degree of plans- 
ibility why we should vote this! amount of money is that the 
Government has lived to see its one hundredth birthday, and there- 
fore we must have a grand display and set a feast and invite all 
the world to participate with us in our centennial jollification. We 
must have a sort of diamond wedding, at which we will receive pres- 
ents and “ give gifts unto men.” 
| Mr. Chairman, I wish it distinctly understood that I have no objec- 
tion to this “ celebration.” Indeed, sir, I wish it the most unbounded 
success. The proud old Commonwealth which I have the honor in 
part to represent here will be represented there by her gallant sons 
and fair danghters, and perhaps she will also be represented by her 
splendid herds and blooded horses, by specimens of her mineral wealth 
and the various productions of her fertile soil, butin her sovereign ca- 
pacity as a State she will not be there. She could not go there, 
without humiliation, so long as the galling fetters of political prosorip- 
tion are fastened upon the arms of any of her noble sons, and too 
sadly does she remember that the noblest, the grandest specimen of 
her manhood went down to his grave an alien in the land that gave 
him birth. But I pass from this. I said I was in favor of this cen- 
tennial celebration, and I am; but when it is proposed to invest in 
this enterprise $1,500,000 of money which must be raised by im 
ing additional burdens upon a people already . by taxation, 
aud who are staggering beneath the weight of an enormous publie 
debt, I must be permitted to enter my very humble but most solemn 
protest. In the name of the toiling and suffering people of this coun- 
try I do most earnestly protest. In the name and by the majesty of 
the Constitution of my country, I protest. 

I know that the Constitution furnishes no barrier to great and pow- 
erful corporations that want appropriations. I know that it has 
too frequently been the case that the Constitution has been made to 
bend to suit grasping and mercenary schemes. I know that when the 

for money and the Constitution have come in conflict the latter 
as been made to yield, and under the specious plea of necessity, mil- 
itary or otherwise, the most flagrant and open violations of what was 
once considered a very sacred instrument have been accomplished. 
But, sir, I had hoped that we had, in the providence of God, lived to 
see the day when at least the lower branch of the Congress of the 
United States would return to that view of the Constitution which 
was entertained by a long list of democratic statesmen, whose names 
have made the history of this country illustrious by the fidelity with 
which they adhered to that instrament, and whose reverence for it 
was thea only to that which they entertained for the Bible itself. 
Andin saying this, I do not pretend to question the fidelity of any 
gentleman on this floor to the Constitution, for I know that there are 
gentlemen here who will vote for this bill who are as good democrats 
as I am, and at whose feet I might sit and learn lessons of political 
wisdom; but really I cannot comprehend the argument which finds 
constitutional authority to vote this money to this project and denies 
it to any other scheme which may be invested with any sort of public 
or national importance. The fault maybe in me and not in their ar- 
gument, but my opinion is it will be rather a difficult task to make 
the country understand the difference. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I desire modestly to remind the democratic 
majority in this House that we were elected and sent here npon the 
idea and with the promise that under democratic rule the profligate 
and reckless (not to say corrupt) use of the public money would cease, 
and that a democratic Con would strive to return to the paths of 
economy and strict fragality which characterized the earlier periods 
of the country’s history. And 2 as we do, that under repub- 
lican administration the most unbridled extravagance has prevailed, 
and the most stupendous frauds have been 
results of the elections of 1874 as the harbinger of a more economical 
and purer administration of the affairs of this Government, in so far 


rpetrated, we hailed the |- 


at least as Congress might be able to control it. And the people ex- 
poet and they had aright to orps that all unnecessary and waste- 

] use of the public money would cease. 

Now, sir, I desire to inquire of gentlemen on this side of the House 
how we will answer the people, when they demand of us to know how 
it was that a democratic House of Representatives, with-its high pre- 
tensions to honesty and economy, felt itself authorized in the very 
opener: of its session, when it was fresh from the people, to vote 
away this large amount of money, in aid of a purely local and pri- 
vate enterprise, when the whole country is ing beneath a load 
of debt and taxation—individual, munici State, and Federal— 
too grievous to be borne, I fear we shall find it a troublesome ques- 
tion to answer. I concur most heartily in the noble sentiments ut- 
tered by the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina [ Mr. ROB- 
BINS] in favor of peace, concord, and brotherly love between all sec- 
tions of this country. Such sentiments as he uttered upon that sub- 
ject are the inspirations of a noble and lofty patriotism, and I w uld 
there were more of it in the land; but, sir, [cannot accept such im- 
5 9 as the guide to my actions in dealing with questions like this, 

‘or however much of patriotic devotion we may feel for the flag of 
the country, and however much we may talk of good feeling and 
brotherly kindness, and however much our bosoms may swell with 
pride in contemplating the future grandeur and glory of our country, 
still we must not forget that an overtaxed and heavily oppressed 

ple are behind all this, and in the face of poverty and distress our 
object should be retrenchment, reform, and the most rigid economy 
in public expenditures. What the people want is to be relieved from 
the intolerable burdens which are now upon them, and any legisla- 
tion which does not look to this end is a mockery, and will not satisfy 
them, and will not be a fulfillment of our pro to them. 

I have already, Mr. Chairman, perhaps transcended the limits of the 
courtesy allowed me by the House, and will soon close. So far as the 
constitutional phase of this question is concerned, I shall not under- 
take to discuss thatnow, because I have not the time which is necessary 
to devote to so grave a matter, and also because it has been in far abler 
hands than mine. I was peculiarly gratified when the able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virgini (it TUCKER] touched upon that 
subject the other day; and it is no flattery to him to say he touched 
it with a master’s hand. It seems to me he made it so clear that we 
had no power under the Constitution to vote this appropriation, that 
there can be no doubt upon the subject. His argument seems to me 
to be lucid and conclusive, and every attempt to answer it has only 
shown more strongly, if possible, the correctness of the views pre- 
sented by him. 

But it has been intimated, Mr. Chairman, that we onght to vote for 
this measure as an indication to our northern brethren particularly 
that the South and those who sympathised with her, are true to the 
Government and loyal to its flag. I know of but one true test of loy- 
alty in this country, and that is obedience to the Constitution and 
laws of theland, and so far as I am concerned I recognize no other test. 
Sir, believing as I do that we have no power under the Constitution 
to make this appropriation, and even if we had the power that the 
condition of the country would not justify us in doing so, Ishall vote 


against it. 


The Mississippi Election. 
SPEECH OF HON. OLIVER P. MORTON, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
January 20, 1876. 


The Senate having under consideratton the resolution of Mr. Morton for an 
investigation into the late eleciion in Mississippi— ` 

Mr. MORTON said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The task which I have undertaken is not a pleasant 
one; but I am in the performance of what I regard as a high duty. 
No more important question can be nted to this body during this 
session than the one I am considering, whether the majority of the 
people of a State can be overwhelmed with impunity by violence and 

d, and whether a movement that looks to the overthrow of the 
political and civil rights of five millions of people and the defeat of 
at least two important amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, can pass on without notice and without condemnation. I ask 
the Senate this morning, as a matter of duty to themselves as well as 
to the country, to listen to the evidence that I shall produce. I will 
say, in the beginning, to disarm criticism, that it will be almost all 
from democratic sources. I am aware that letters or statements 
brought here, and especially if I am not at liberty to give the names, 
will have their force weakened because of their anonymous character, 
but I propose now to show to the Senate and to the country from demo- 
cratic sources the actual character of the late contest in Mississippi 
and the principles that are involved in it. 

But, Mr. President, before coming to that, I want to notice the eae 
tion of the finances of Mississippi, and put that matter in a true light 
if possible. It has been constantly asserted, until a large part of the 
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ple of the North believe it, that the reconstructed 
lississippi, first under Governor Alcorn, then under 
ers, and then under Governor Ames, has been extravagant beyond 
precedent, has been and is thoroughly corrupt and rotten; and these 


cha so persistently made, have made an impression upon the 
North and have been made the excuse and justification for murder 
and intimidation in the State of Mississippi. I want, then, first to 
consider that question how much, if any, truth there is in that gen- 
eral statement that has been so persistently made, 

THE STATE WHEN THE REPUBLICANS TOOK CONTROL. 

First let me say a word in regard to the condition of the State of 
Mississippi in 1870 when the reconstructed government went into op- 
eration. pate ge was then in an impoverished condition. She 
had been under a State government organized by President Johnson 
from 1865 until 1867, then under military government for three years, 
and the reconstructed government went into operation in March, 1870. 
- The republican party found Mississippi in a destitute and È Sep ty 

condition. Many of the publie buildings had been destroyed by fire; 
all of them were out of repair, ante of the court-houses, jails, asylums, 
and most of the bridges over the rivers had been destroyed ; the pub- 
lic highways were all in a dilapidated and insecure condition, and 
many of them almost impassable, Extraordimary expenses had to 
be incurred necessarily, for the purpose of lifting the State out of 
this prostrate condition. The work of reconstruction had to be un- 
dertaken with a majority of the citizens newly enfranchised, wholly 
unacquainted with the science of government. The judiciary was 
reconstructed under the new constitution, and I es say right here, 
and I believe I shall not be successfully contradicted, that that judi- 
ciary has perhaps been the best the State has ever had ; that there has 
been but little sald against it. I believe no well authenticated ch 
has been made against the supreme court, or against any one of the 
forty judges in that State. If such charges have been made, they 
have not been brought to my attention. Amidst the storm of obloquy 
and calumny that has swept over that State, the judiciary has com- 
paratively escaped from it. So far as the State officers are concerned, 
the administration I believe has been comparatively pure. No well- 

unded suspicion exists against the integrity of Governor Alcorn, the 
firet governor, or against Governor Powers, the second governor, or 
against Governor Ames, the present governor. I know that general 
charges of corruption are made against Governor Ames, but I imagine 
that it will be impossible for any Senator upon this floor to bring evi- 


dence fixing any ch of corruption or fraud upon Governor Ames. 
Mr. STEVENSON. Will the Senator from Indiana allow me to ask- 

a question? ; 
. MORTON. I hope my friend will allow me to make my general 


statement. I will yield a little further on. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I only wanted to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. MORTON. In regard to the subordinate State officers I under- 
stand that no charges of corruption have been made against any of 
them. The present lientenant-governor, Davis, has been charged with 
taking a bribe of $500 to pardon acriminal at a time when he was act- 
ing governor in the absense of Governor Ames. I believe it has not 
been officially or judicially established in any way, and whether he is 

uilty or not I caunot say. Mr. Cardoza, the superintendent of pub- 
fie instruction, was charged with having been guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices before he became superintendent of public instruction; but I 
have not heard of anything having been preferred against him since 
that time, though there may have been. 

The sheriffs of the counties in Mississippi are collectors of taxes ex 
oficio. I have heard of but two cases of defalcation on the part of 
tax collectors in that State since reconstruction in 1870. I do not say 
there are not others, but I will say that upon inquiry I have heard of 
but two, and the aggregate sum of the defalcations amounts to 
815,000. One of these tax collectors was a republican and the other 
The N h to the pub] ting, that th 

There have been charges in regard to the public printing, that there 
were great extravagance and corruption in that. 1 has been said that 
the rates for printing fixed by the Legislature of 1870 were too high, 
and Iam not prepared to dispute it. I believe they have been ly 
reduced since that time; but the public printer 1 whom these 
charges have been chiefly made was re-elected in 1 The principal 
charges against him were for maladministration during 1870 and 1871. 
He was re- elected by the Legislature in 1872, and at that time received 
the entire democratic vote in the Legislature. He was indorsed by 
the vote of the democratic party after these charges had been made, 
and I believe some of them had been preferred by Governor Alcorn 
himself. That does not justify or vindicate his conduct. But what I 
mean to say is that, whether he was guilty of those charges or not, the 
democratic members of that body, with a fnll knowledge of what had 
been done, voted for his re-election, I believe unanimously. 

THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE STATE. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the question of the finances of Mis- 
sissippi; and I ask the attention of the Senate to the present condi- 
tion of the State government of Mississippi in a financial point of 
view. I read from the message of Governor Ames, and I presume it 
will not be successfully contradicted in any of the matters which he 
states. He says: 

The condition of the State’s finances is unprecedentedly favorable. 

The real debt of the State, that is, its outstanding obligations beyond its ability 
to pay at once with its current and available funds, (the taxes received for 1875, 
amounts ta $100,000. 


But very few States in the North are in as a condition in that 
respect. ere would have been a large public debt hanging over 
Mississippi, coming down from the years before the war, if before the 
war that State had not repudiated the debt. But I am nowspeaking 
of the present debt of Mississippi. 

The common and Chickasaw funds—debts which the interest only is to be 
paid, the principal never becoming due, (obligations incurred many years since) 

Before the war— 
amount to * a $1,530,620. 


This debt against the State, upon which the State pays interest, 
the State having received the money herself, is formed in this way: 
$823,000 were received from the sale of Chickasaw school lands in 1847, 
lands granted by Con in the northeastern part of Mississippi 
sold for gold and put into the Treasury. These moneys were loaned 
by the State in 1858 to four railroad companies and lost. The rest 
of this $1,500,000 consists of fines, forfeitures, and liquor licenses paid 
into the State treasury and set apart for the school fund. 


The expenses of the State government during the past year amounted to $618, 259 18 
The amount paid to the two universities of the State, to normal schools, ” * 

and interest on Chickasaw school fund W —·＋yõ 136, 896 37 
The Mississippi State bonds paid amounted to 8 250, 000 00 
A Gm DOG. AAA cbcdubedebeceevete |, 664 
Extra improvements, (State buildings)............ 7 9 5 yee 56,017 44 
Receipts over disbursements were for 187-1444 40, 114 47 
Receipts over disbursements were for 1875, (based on moderate estimate 

of taxes already received and due,) over. „„. 400, 000 00 


Since this message was delivered I have received a communication 
from Governor Ames, stating that subsequent returns made by the 
State treasurer show that the receipts over disbursements for 1875 
will be $496,000. 

EXPENDITURES COMPARED. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the question of taxation. The re- 
publican government of Mississippi has been foully and so persist- 
ently slandered on that subject that I the indulgence of the Sen- 
ate to go into a little detail npon that point; but before doing that I 
want to contrast the expenses of the present State government of 
Mississippi under Governor Ames with the expenses of the State 
government . with 1857. I havo figures here which I am 
told have been carefully prepared from the journals. 


The expenses of that State government were in— 
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In these last two years there were no State Legislatures, and that ac- 
counts for the diminution at that time. I have not been able to get 
the figures for 1870, 1871, and 1872. For the first years of reconstruc- 
tion of course they were necessarily larger than they are now from 
the causes I have stated— 


with State governments 
anywhere. Then bear in mind that, by the enfranchisement of the 
colored people and they pei esha citizens, the expenses of the gov- 
ernment have been necessarily enlarged. That is an item that ought 
to be taken into consideration; and, further, that the expenses of fhe 
State government before the war were pee in coin, and since that 
time they have been paid in paper which has been at a very consid- 
erable discount, sometimes as low as sixty-five cents on the dollar. 


TAXATION. 


Now, Mr. President, I come to the question of taxation in the State 
of Mississippi. In 1873 the State tax for goneral pu was seven 
mills; interest and principal on bonded debt, one and a half mills; 
school-teachers’ tax, four mills. The tax for school-teachers was first 
imposed this year by general law. This tax had previously been levied 
by the counties; but to obtain uniformity throughout the State it was 


I think that will compare very 3 


ye best to make a general levy, and therefore it made the State 
=e much larger. Now I will read to the Senate the law passed 
in 1872: 


Be it enacted, That the power of the boards of supervisors 
of this State, to levy taxes for all of whatever kind, is hereby so limited 
and restricted as to bit the said boards from le a tax avy one year which 
with the State tax shall exceed §25 on the $1, — valnation, 

Now, I come down to 1874. The State tax then was six and three- 
fourths mills ; interest and principal on the bonded debt, three and one- 
fourth mills; teachers’ fund tax, four mills. Allow me to remark right 
here—and it is particularly worthy of attention—that there had never 
been a common-school system in Mississippi before the war; and of 
course there was none during the war; andthe very first Legislature af- 
ter the reconstructed government established a common-schoolsystem. 
There werefour hundred thousandschool-children in Mississippi of both 


in the several counties 
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races, and the most of them, even the whites, were without the means 
of education; and the State was taxed to establish and maintain a 
common-school system, and if there should be any complaint abont the 
increase of taxation or increase of expenditures, bear in mind that it 
comprehends a school system, a thing before unknown in the State of 
Mississippi. In 1875 the tax law was amended, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the boards of sw sors of the several counties of this 
State are hereby prohibited from lev: which, with the State and school 
taxes, will ret | $20 on the $1,000 nation. 


In addition to the above levy for public purposes a like tax was 
laid on business, by the general tax bill of this year, and a slight one 
on merchants and some other branches of business perhaps. A poll- 
tax of one dollar is levied, that goes exclusively to the school fund. 


The ave delinquent list on all taxes is about 20 per cent. The 
proceeds of all fines, liquor licenses, sales of public lands, &e., go to 
the common-school fund, and cannot be for general purposes. 


Therefore the tax during the last year for all purposes cannot exceed 
20 mills, or 2 per cent. I now invite the attention of my democratic 
friends to a comparison between the rate of taxation in Mississippi 
and other States. This is compiled from the census returns of 1570. 
Of course I cannot speak for the last year or two, but I understand 
that the rate of taxation in Mississippi in 1875 was no higher than 
in 1870. 


A 8 $1, 967, 001, 185 
assessed value of propergt t „967, 
Total taxes r 77% TTT T RAE ET 48, 550, 308 
Rate of taxation, 2.4%, per cent. on the dollar. 
Ohio: 
Assessed valne of property .....s.=.................ssssesssissones 1, 167, 731, 697 
Total taxes Jaa OE PEDT, PAETE SP SOLS TOI T T PONS F ‘ 3, 526, 543 
Rate of taxation, 2.01 per cent. on the dollar, 
e of property 482, 899, 575 
i „ 
N TA CC ewan 21, 825, 008 
Rate of taxation, 4.5 per cent. on the dollar. 
‘Assad tate f propert; 663, 455, 044 
CCT T NTEN „ 
Total taxes yest N nd EP A A hi Sen ei loulenedecdekouese 10, 791, 121 
Rate of taxation, 1.6% per cent. on the dollar. 
1, 509, 983, 112 
24, 922, 900 
556, 129, 969 
13, 908, 498 
272, 242, 917 
5, 412, 957 
Rate of taxation, 1.9 per cent. on the dollar. 4 
1 a porte 81, 313, 236, 042 
value o Cia ce ccysenbancetencie $ 
Total taxes es 3330 24, 531, 397 


Rate of taxation, 1.8% per eent. on the dollar. 
The average rate of the above States is 2.15/ per cent. on the dollar. 


TAXATION COMPARED WITH OTHER STATES. 


I submit, in this connection, further evidence showing the rate of 
taxation in several States of the North. Mr. Smith, of Ohio, (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1605, Forty-third Congress, second session, ) 
says: 

In the table before me there is a statement of valuations of forty-five cities and 
towns, all the cities and a number of the large towns in Ohio. The total valuation 
of the property in those cities is, in numbers, $448,000,000. average 
rate of taxation is 25.433 mills per $100, a little over 24 per cent. on all the town 
p iy in the State of Ohio. This includes all the taxes except special assess- 
ments for improvements, &. 


The auditor of the State of Indiana says— 


That a large portion of the taxes in the towns of that State are not returned to 
the Siate auditor; but, notwithstanding he has not those taxes in many instances, 
the average is there over 2 per cent. 


And I am told by gentlemen here, who live in New England, that the rate of tax- 


ation there is at least 2} or 3 per cent. in that part of the country. 

Mr. Cotton, following Mr. Smith in the discussion on taxation in 
the District of Columbia, said: 

Ido not think that the city tax should me higher than 2 per cent., althongh that is 
not avery high tax. * * * We pay much than that all through the West, in 
some cases 4 and 5 per cent. on the value of the property, 

Thus it will be seen that this charge about extravagant taxation 
in Mississippi under the circumstances is without foundation. There 
is another species of taxation, however, that I must call attention to 
80 as to avoid confusion, and that is called the levee tax. The coun- 
ties along the line of the Mississippi River that are liable to overflow 
are divided into two divisions. Each county sends a representative 
to what is called a levee board. These levee boards assess taxes for 
levee purposes. They are paid more cheerfully than any other taxes 


in the State. They are assessed by the planters themselves owning | Freu 


the land, and of these I believe there is little or no complaint made. 
I understand that they are paid cheerfully, and the complaint has 
been often that they were not high enough to protect the lands, be- 
ue unon the levees were kept up the plantations would be entirely 
es 2 

Now I desire to call the attention of the Senate to this rate of tax- 
ation as compared with the taxation of Mississippi established by the 
democratic Legislature of 1805 and that which existed in Mississippi 


before the war under democratic administration. The law in Mis- 


sissippi until 1870 in regard to the assessment of real estate is found 
in the code of 1857, and I will read it and would like to have the opin- 
ion of my friends upon it: s 

Lands shall be assessed every four years according to the intrinsic value, to be 
Judged « 10 by the owner or person having possession or charge thereof. (Code 1857, 
page 

The owners of plantations were made to assess themselves, and it 
is not recorded that they ever made the assessment too high, but there 
is much evidence that it was too low, and that the burdens of taxa- 
tion were thrown upon the few feeble industries of that State. 


INIQUITOUS DEMOCRATIC REVENUE LAW. 


In 1865 there was a new tax law passed, to which I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate, under the government established by Presi- 
dent Johnson, when there was no republican in tho Legislature, and 
when the colored men were still little better than slaves. The first 
provision was that real estate should be assessed at the rate of one 
mill on the dollar. Bear in mind that Mississippi is an agricultural 
State, that there are few mannfactories, and very few moneyed cor- 
porion The railroads there were exempted by law from taxation 

or twenty years by the Legislatures chartering them. There were 
very few insurance companies, and scarcely any banks; so that there 
was but little property in the State except real property and a com- 
tively small amount of colored people’s property; and yet in 
evying the taxation for that year (and that continued to be the law 
till 1870) there was but one mill assessed on real estate. The land- 
owners threw the burdens 8 the mechanics and working-people of 
the State; and, as I sbull show you, a more oppressive system was 
never devised; and I defy any member of this body to show anything 
in the history of what are called the carpet-bag governments that 
bears any comparison to the oppression, I may say the wickedness, of 
the tax law of 1865. Of course one mill upon real estate would not 
raise money enough to meet the expenses of the government; and to 
supply that deficiency they put a tax of $25 on a barber’s shop. The 
poor barber might not have five dollars’ worth of property in his 
shop, yet he paid $25; while a man whose real estate was assessed at 
$25,000 in value would only pay $25. 


THE POOR OPPRESSED. 


I want to show you what ideas of justice and equity prevailed at 
that time, and how the labor of the State was oppressed. The black- 
smiths, bakers, butchers, brick-masons, brewers, carriage-makers, car- 
penters, dealers in lumber and shingles, printers, gunsmiths, tailors, 
tanners, watch-makers, painters, milliners, and owners of flouring 
mills were taxed twenty-five cents on each and every $100 of the gross 
receipts of their several trades or callings. 

On sales of merchandise sold by any regular merchant or dealer in goods, wares, 
and merchandise, furniture, books, carriages, or any other species of merchandise, 
except, ale, beer, spirituous and vinous liquors, 3 1 per cent. 8 


* 
ee ee eee their regular business, 2 per 
cen 


* * * > * * * 
On an „ shops, barbers’ or hair-dressing shops or establishments, the 
sum o 
* * * * 


* * „ 
On all pleasure carriages, clocks, watches, gold or silver coin, gold or silver plate 
(above tus value of $50 of gold and silver plate,) pianos and Selene, 4 of iper 


cent. 

On the gross receipts of all ferries, bridges, turnpikes, or other places where a 

fos tas collected from the PAINE T of 1 per cent. us 
On the actual value of all solvent credits, 4 of 1 per cent. 


* * * 


* 
each and e hack, cab, carriage, or omnibus, used for transportin: 

ae Pay or 9 if N by one . $5; if drawn by red Trses, 

$10; and if drawn by four horses, $20. 

On each and every dray, or wagon, used for transporting freight for pay or com- 
pensation, if drawn by one horse, $5; if drawn by two or more horses, $10. 

This was the State tax on a few of the many subjects of taxation, 
and then the counties came in, and sometimes triplicated these taxes, 
so that I have heard of cases down there where a man’s license on his 
dray would be $20, and the county tax assessed on a barber-shop 
added to the State tax would make it $100. 

It will thus be seen that this system of taxes was devised for the 
purpose of relieving those who owned cif ie and throwing the bur- 
den upon the labor of the State. I might refer to many otlier thin 
to show the iniquity of this system of taxation under democratic ad- 
ministration in Mississippi; but there has been so much said about 
the oppression of the republican party as if it was a new thing in 
Mississippi; but it has been so grossly and shamefully exaggerated 
for political purposes that I wish now to refer very briefly to the his- 
tory of Mi ippi under democratic rule, I do so to meet a charge 
that I heard made on the floor of the Senate four years ago, and Lhave 
a very distinct recollection of it. A Senator was inveighing with 
t bitterness and power against the oppression of the republican 
party of Mississippi, and sañ he, “I state it upon my honor that the 
taxes upon real estate in Mississippi have been increased tenfold.” I 
thought it was a very grave charge and a very gross outrage if it was 
trne; but I did not know then that the tax before had been only one 
mill on real estate and had afterward been put up to 1 per cent. 

STARTLING DEMOCRATIC DEFALCATIOXS. 


Now I come to the question of democratic taxation before the war, 
and I shall quote entirely from official sources. The senate journal 
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of Mississippi for 1840 shows a list of defaulters for one year in that 
State, amounting to thirty-eight county sheriffs. They numbered 
twenty-eight defaulters in that many counties, amounting to $26,980. 
The senate journal for the next year shows thirty-six defaleations in 
that many counties on the part of tax collectors, amounting to $90,617; 
and I shall show by a quotation from the message of one of the gov- 
ernors that these men were never brought to justice, but that defal- 
cations, recklessness, and robbery were so common that there was 
scarce any attempt made to hold men to official responsibility. The 
following tables are taken from the official journals of the Mississippi 
Legislature: 
(Senate journal, 1840, pages 90, 91. Defaleations of 1838.) 
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In senate journal, 1840, pages 86 and 87, exhibit A, is a list of pub- 
lic defaulters referred to by name and county and the amount due by 
each, 1839. Number, 33. Total amount, $90,617.46. 
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I read from the message of Governor McNutt, of Mississippi: 


Thirteen tax-collectors are in default for the year 1838 in the sum of $23,533.38, 
and twenty-one in the sum of $32,859.25 for the taxes of 1839. Large balances are 
still due for taxes which have accrued previous to the year 1838. Some of the as- 
sessors have failed to return their assessment-rolls. The auditor estimates the 
taxes of 1840 at $192,876.94. It will be perceived that the Spaa of the govern- 
ment cannot be sustained hereafter without a change in our whole system of assess- 
ing and collecting the revenues. Not more than one-half of the taxable property 
in the State is ever and large portions of tho taxes collected are never 
paid into the State treasury. 


THE STATE TREASURY ROBBED, 


That is the testimony of Governor McNutt. In 1843, Mr. Graves, 
State treasurer, was a defaulter to the amount of $165,547.07 and ab- 
sconded. In 1858, the then governor says of the auditor, John Mal- 
lory: 

It that he is a defaulter to th t of $54,097.96, all t 38 
on 3 ‘wen iets eal the 3 per igh someon 8 92 

In 1866, under President Johnson’s yaad the defaleation of 
A. D. Haynes, State treasurer, was $61,962.38. According to the re- 
port— i 

The amount of defalcations and insolvencies disclosed annually in the auditor's 
oe but satisfy you that there is great remissuess on the part of some of the 
co 


In view of this character of its government before the war is it 


probable that the dem of Mississippi have been aronsed to un- 
controllable anger by the ions of corruption and mismanage- 
ment on the part of the republicans of Mississippi for the last six 
years? And, Mr. President, I have only made a little beginning in it. 

I am authorized to state here by a gentleman who is very familiar 
with the condition of Mississippi that this defalcation of Haynes in 
1866 of $61,000 is greater than all the defalcations which have taken 
place in Mississippi since that time. - 

MISSISSIPPT’S SHAME. 


This is only a very small part of the history of corruption in Mis- 
sissippi before the war. In 1829 the islature of Mississippi char- 
tered the Planters’ Bank, in which the State subscribed $2,000,000 of 
stock under the charter. The State issued her bonds to procure the 
money to pay for that stock, and the bonds were sold in the London 
market at 113}. A part of them passed afterward into the hands of 
George Peabody. A sinking fund was provided to pay these bonds. 
It was provided that the dividends on the stock should go into the 
State treasury, and remain there as a sinking fund to pay the bonds 
when they should fall due, and that sinking fund had grown until it 
containe ,000. In 1838 the State chartered what was called the 
Union Bank of Mississippi, with a capital of $15,000,000. The State 
pout for issuing to the bank her own bonds, made payable to the 

ank, for $15,000,000. In other words, the State guaranteed the stock, 
but only $5,000,000 of bonds were issued, These bonds were sold to 
Nicholas Biddle, the president of the Bank of the United States, at 
par, and the State subscribed her stock, or took stock to that amount 
in the Union Bank of Mississippi. Two years after that the bank 
failed, and the Planters’ Bank failed, and then the State repudiated 
the bonds of the Planters’ Bank and the Union Bank, and there began 
the darkest spot in the financial history of any State in this Union. 
These bonds were boldly and REARS | repudiated upon the small- 
est possible legal quibble or pretext, and I desire to read to the Senate 
the reasons given by Governor McNutt for this repudiation. It seems 
that the $5,000,000 of bonds that had been purchased by the Bank of 
the United States had been hypotheeated with the Rothschilds, in 
England, for borrowed 3 Governor McNutt, in giving the rea- 
sons why these bonds should be repudiated in the hands of the Roth- 


schilds, says this: 
88 


The bank, (. e. the Bank of the United States,) I have been informed, have hy- 

thecated these bonds and borrowed money upon them of the Baron Rothschild, 1 

he blood of Judas aud * beg flows in his veins, and he unites the qualities o 
both his countrymen. He mo on the silver-mines of Mexico and the 
quicksilver mines of Spain; he has advanced money to the Sublime Porte, and 
taken as security a mortgage upon the holy city of Jerusalem and the sepulcher of 
our Savior. It is for the people to say whether he shall have a mortas npon our 
cotton-fields and make serfs of our children. Let the baron exact b d of 
flesh of Mr. Jordan and the Bank of the United States, and let tho latter“ iustitu- 
tion of our country" exact the same of tho Mississippi Union Bank. The or, 
justice, and dignity of the people of this State will not suffer them to interfere in 
the bankers’ war. 

A BITTER SARCASM. 

The bonds were repudiated. I now want to call the attention of 
the Senate to a sarcasm, and a very bitter one, by Mr. Peabody. Mr. 
Peabody held a part of the bonds issued to the Planter's Bank, and 
just before his death, as you are aware, he made a ificent dona- 
tion to the Southern States and a gift of $1,000,000 to the State of Mis- 
sissippi. In a letter addressed by Mr. George Peabody to the trustees of 
the Peabody fund foreducation in the Southern States, dated February 
7, 1867, in which he designated the amount and character of funds set 
apart for that purpose, he says: 

In addition to this gift ($1,000,000,) I place in your hands bonds of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, issued to the Planters’ Bank, and commonly known as the Planters’ Bonk 
bonds, amounting with interest to abont eleven hundred thousand dollars, the 
amount realized by you from which is to be added to the fund and used for the pur- 
pose of this trust. 

A BLACK RECORD. + 

But, Mr. President, this is not the worst part of the repudiation of 
the bonds of the State of Mississippi. The Union Bank was incorpo- 
rated in 1838. The money was loaned to members of the islature 
and the leaders of the party who incorporated the bank. They bor- 
rowed it without security, or with imperfect security, and I read the 
statement in regard to the winding up of that bank and of the Plant- 
ers’ Bank, which has been made out for me and I have no donbt is 
correet, and I ask the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. ALCORN] to tell 
me whether the history is aaeei given or not. 

‘The State sold bonds at par to the amount of $5,000,000, which was 
subscribed as stock to the bank. The bank was organized and its 
directors appointed. Among their first acts was an order authorizing 
the cashiér to discount the individual notes of the directors for $50,000 
each, and this they obtained. The bank went forward in a most reck- 
less style, but secured nevertheless on its loans a large amount of 
money circulated among the people by taking mortgages and other 
securities. ; 

In 1842, while the banks were going on in the effort to recover the 
moneys that they had loaned, an act of the Legislature was passed— 
I call attention to this becanse Ido not think an eed e govern- 
ment with their best efforts could eqnalthis—the Legislature passed an 
act authorizing a writofquowarrantoto be sued out against the banks in 
order that their chartersmight beforfeited. The Legislature provided 
a sharp and speedy remedy for the forfeiture of their charters. The 
charters were forfeited and all efforts on the part of the creditors of 
the bank to induce the Legislature to provide a remedy for the recov- 
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ery of debts due to the banks were fruitless and the whole amount was 

lost. The debts due the banks were thus wiped ont and all suits were 

abated. The corporations could neither sue nor be sued as they were 
unctus officio. 

f The e who had borrowed the money had controlled the Legisla- 


ture, provided for forfeiting the charter, and destroyed the banks, so 
that they could not be sued for the money loaned ; and thus they kept 
the money. Now, take it altogether, has there ever been anything 
like this in the history of any other State? Iinvoke my friends to 
search the history of t-bag governments in Mississippi or else- 
where, and see if anything approaching this in enormity can be 
found. The idea of destroying the charter of a bank by the very 
men who borrowed the money so that they could not be sued and 
then the State repudiatin e bonds that had been sold in good 
faith and for which it had received the gold, I think never occurred 
to anybody outside the State of Mississippi. Now I want to give a 
specimen—it is only one of many—of another steal down there, and, 
by the way, I will ask the Senator from Mississippi if the facts I 
have presented are correct. 
Mr. ALCORN. My recollection is that it is substantially correct. 
Mr. MORTON. In 1841, the Legislature, being in possession of a 
large sum arising from the 2 and 3 per cent. funds derived from 
the sale of public lands received from the United States, passed au 
act making an appropriation from the 3 per cent, fund for the pur- 
bose of improving the navigation of various streams within the 
Bate, Sixty-five thousand dollars were appropriated for the im- 
provement of the Chickasawha River; I believe I never heard of that 
stream before. John J. McRae, afterward governor of the State, 
took a contract and executed a bond for its performance aud drew 
the money in advance. He did no work whatever, but drew the money. 
After several years had elapsed, suit was brought on the bonds, and 
after many 8 and when it was e the case was ready to 
be tried, the bond was missing from the office of the secretary of state, 
in which it had been filed. It was, therefore, necessary to file au amended 
declaration to aver upon the lost bond. The usual delays were resorted 
to, inorder to prevent the making of theissue. Finally the issue was 
made up, but before the case was tried McRae was élected governor. 
Under the statute all suits were required to be brought in the name 
of the governor, and the attorneys of the governor filed a plea in 
abatement, alleging that he was governor of the State, and that an 
action could not be maintained, and therefore the suit was abated, 
because it had to be brought in his name. I take it that is a model 
in its way, and that nothing half so ingenious and smart has been 
done under carpet-bag government. 


SACRED TRUST FUNDS STOLEN AND SQUANDERED. 


But, sir, it does not stop here; I now come to the question of the 
school fund of Mississippi, and I shall read from the report of the 
State board of education on that subject. I will remark that the 
Government of the United States has dealt with 1 in the way 
of grants of land with more liberality than with any State of this 
Union. The total grant of land to Mississippi has been 6,000,000 
acres, equal to one-sixth of the whole area of the State. It is esti- 
mated that, had these lands been husbanded and taken care of instead 
of squandered, their value would have been over $25,000,000, About 
850,000 acres were originally granted for school purposes—a quantity 
equal to over one-thirty-sixth of the whole area of the State—that 
is, the sixteenth section in every sectional township. 

Nearly all of this munificent endowment has been of and the proceeds 
squandered, From investigations already made, we are satisfied that thousands of 
acres of these lands, some of them the most valuable in the State, are held and occu- 
pied without the shadow of title. It is our purpose to thoroughly investigate this 
matter, and recover all lands thus illegally held. 

We have no means of arriving at a correct estimate of the value of the unsold 
school lands, but it cannot be doubted that a e ee d of honesty, 
economy, and skill in the administration of tho lands donated by the General Gov- 
ernment to the State for school would have produced enough of revenue 
to have furnished perportat and eflicient free schools for all the people of both races 
in this State to the full extent of their needs forever! 

The . exhibits the amount of the proceeds arising from the sales 
and rental of school lands: 

Amount arising from the sale of Chickasaw lands $426, 432 78 


That was paid into the State treasury in 1857, and the wholeamount 
loaned to four railroad companies in direct Violation of the terms of 
the grant, and the whole amount lost. 


Amount arising from the sale of Chickasaw lands as 432 78 
Amount held by the State in trust <. 815,227 73 
Amount of the p arising from the sale and rental of sixteenth- 
6. E E tone caabhe bende sransavepsascnnemessasgara= 1, 500, 000 00 
Aggregate amount of the proceeds arising from the sale and rental of 
neee y cuswenepavineceboretes 2, 326, 432 00 


Of the proceeds of sale and rental of sixteenth-section lands it is estimated that 
at least $1,000,000 is a total loss on account of the want of proper management, and 
the remainder consists of outstanding claims, in notes, for loans and made 
by township trustees and the former e of police. 

UNPARALLELED CORRUPTION AND MALADMINISTRATION. 


The school fund has been squandered ; the money for the education 
of the children has been stolen. It is a part of the financial history 
of the State of Mississippi before the war. Now, the “white-liners” 
of Mississippi, educated in this way, pretend that they are ontraged 
by the frauds and corruptions of the republican party in Mississippi, 
that they are justified in Sore fe violence for the purpose of get- 
ting clear of that government! Iam reminded of a general exhibit 


of the financial affairs of Misisippi given in the message of Governor 
Tucker, and I would not do my duty if I did not present it. I will 
ask the Clerk to read this, as I am somewhat fatigued. This was the 
message delivered in 1843 by Governor Tucker. 

The Chief Clerk read, as follows: 


On the Ist day of January, 1833, as sptar Dy the reports of the State treasurer 
up to that date, there was a surplus or of cash in the treasury amountin 
to $279,613.31}, not including, as I understand, either the ¢ffects of the sinking fun 
the seminary land fund, or the Jackson City lot notes. Besides this balance, and 
the sinking fund in the Planters’ Bank, the seminary land notes, and the Jackson 
City lot notes, the State held stock in the Planters' Bank to at least $2,000,000, which 
stock had, prior to that time, yielded to the State a dividend of 10 per cent., or 

„000 per annum. When I came into office the scene was lamentably chan 
notwithstanding the population of the State had been burdened with the paymen 
of a heavy tax for each year prior to that period. What was the condition of the 
State treasury when I came into office? On the 10th of January, 1842, the report 
of the State treasurer, as made to the Legislature. shows a balance in the treasury, 
on the goth of November of $302,955.95 4, consisting of the attorney-general’s receipts 
for claims on the Brandon and other broken banks, for the sum of $233,102; the 
notes of the insolvent ey Railroad Company, $63,030; the notes of the Mis- 
sissippi Union Bank, $1,800; the notes of the Hernando Railroad 1 $W; 
Jackson corporation tickets, $3 62}, and specie the sum of 34 cents! These suns 
are not in my estimation intrinsically worth 5 per cent. on their amount, 

I found, at the same time, an immense liability pressing on the treasury in the 
shape of outstanding and funded auditor’s warrants, ranging in amount from ono- 
half to three-fourths of a million dollars, and that instead of the State being the 
owner of $2,000,000 of stock in the Planters’ Bank, yielding a dividend annnally of 

„000, that this stock had been referred to the Mississ ppi Railroad Company 
then insolvent. I found,also, the first installment of the bonds issued on account ot 
the Planters’ Bank, $125,000, due and unpaid, as well as the intorest, for several 
years on said bonds. The interest, when added to the first installment, amounted 
to but little short of $500,000; making a difference to the State, in this transaction, 
including the $2,000,000, of State stock transferred and thereby lost, of $2,500,000. 
Besides these enormous liabilities, I found a claim set up against the State of 
$5,000,000, in the shape of bonds, created under and by virtue of tho act supple- 
mentary tothe charter of the Mississippi Union Bank, together with the interest 
which had accumulated thereon, a sum not short of $250,000. This sketch, which 
will be found by eee tests to be more than fanciful, shows a vast difference in 
the financial condition of the State in the period of four jons precoding my ad- 
ministration. On the ist day of January, 1838, there was in the Prose the sum 
of $279,613.31, in cash. On the 10th day of January, 1842, when I camo into office, 
the real and pretended claims against the State exceeded the sum of 68,000,000. 
This presents a scene of reckless extravagance and prodigality unequaled in the ad- 
ministration of any free government which has ever existed. The State has to ex- 
hibit as the proceeds or avails of those enormous liabilities : First, the sinking fund 
in the Planters’ Bank, supposed to amount to between $500,000 and $1,000,000, but 
uncertain as to naminal amount, and still more so as to the real and available valne 
thereof; second, $2,000,000 in stock in the Mississippi Railroad Company. This 
company has suspended both in the Rayment of its liabilities and in the perform- 
ance of the public works contemplated by its charter. The stock is of bnt little if 
any value, Tho railroad being completed only for a short distance, yields but 
small profit, if any, beyond the current expenses of the company. 


HOW THE LATE CAMPAIGN WAS INAUGURATED. 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I havessaid as much in regard to 
that State government before the war as I care to do. I have very 
much more material of the same character, but it is hardly worth 
while to take up the time of the Senate in reading it. I now come to 
the question of the last campaign, the question of violence, intimida- 
tion, and fraud; and I ask the attention of the Senate, and I ask the 
attention especially of democratic Senators, who, I have no doubt, 
from sources of information more open to them or perhaps that they 
more frequently consult than we do, entertain sincerely different opin- 
ions. I want them to understand what was the true character of 
that campaign, and I want them to understand how it started ont— 
the policy of violence and of fraud in which it began and in which it 
was consummated; and I first ask my friend from Kansas [Mr. IN- 
GALLS] to read an extract from the Raymond (Hinds County) Gazette, 
a leading democratic paper, in the month of A t atthe beginning 
of the campaign, indicating a policy that was rward pursued, as 
I am advised, in nearly every county of the State of Mississippi. 

Mr. INGALLS read as follows: 

There are those who think that the leaders of the radical party have carried this 
system of fraud and falsehood just far enough in Hinds County, and that the time 
has come when it should be stopped—peaccably if possible, cera dy necessary, 
And to this end it is that, whenever a radical pow-wow is to be held, the 
nearest anti-radical club appoint a committee of ten discreet, 8 and ae 
utable citizens—fully identified with the interests of the neighbor! ood and well 
known as men of veracity—to attend as representatives of the tax-payers of tho 
neighborhood and the county, and true friends of the negroes assembled, and that, 
whenever the radical speakers proceed to mislead the ne: and open with false- 
hoods and deceptions and misrepresentations, the committee stop right then 
and there, and compel them to tell the truth or quit the stand. 


THE WHITE-LINE POLICY. 
Mr. MORTON. I shall read from many other democratic newspa- 
rs during and early in the campaign, to show the spirit and policy 
in which it was conducted. I read from the Shubuta Times: 
Call it what you please. Some call it the color line. It looks tous like the white- 


line. Let it be drawn close and deep. It shall be scen who, in this emergency, can 
choose to stand with the negroes as against the whites. Mark them. 


Again I read from the Handsborough Democrat : 
Weare in favor of the color line as a principle, a necessity, and a policy. 
As a principle it means that property, intelligence, and integrity enjoy, of right, 


a superiority over poverty, ignorance, and duplicity; for which reason, as an ab- 
ee ple, it i an hearty fab Arenean 5 2 


I now read from the Meridian Mercury: 


on the color line, boys, beyond the platform, every man to his color and 
colors, and make these negro pretenders to govern this 
else pos ‘em down. What do the young men 
political campaign: “Step across the Platz 
Next from the Forest Register: 


The body of the democratic party will carry their colors of the white line over 


great county come down, 
say to the old man’s battle-ery in this 
orm, boys, and go for om.“ 
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the State. Some of the auxiliaries in a scout or bushwhacking maneuver may use 
a mild conservative face over the flag, but still it will rest on a white journal. To 
bor EMA we say just superintend your structure, we will raise ourown flag and 
col 


Here is another: 
—— Forest Register keeps the following standing at the head of its editorial 
column: 
hite ma white 's place. A black in a black 's place. Each 
Aw learns pal menepis black man, ina man's p 
I read now from the Vicksburgh Monitor, (democratic,) being a re- 
port of the democratic State convention August, 1875. 


As the convention was strictly white line, and as no negroes were nominated, 
and sa the hankering after the 2 was pretty thoroughly squelched, how 
would it do to raise a little purse to buy a few bags of salt for the use of those who 
still want to try and catch black birds f 


From the Columbus Index: 


Already do we see signs in our State of the effects of the color line. Prior 
toits 4 T 
perfocted their race in 


Now we recognize the fact that the State is most thoroughly aronsed, more har- 
monious in its actions, and more determined to succeed in the coming election than 
it has been since the days of secession. R e 2 

So the grand result of the color line has been accomplished in organizing the 


white le of the State and placing them in a position to control the coming elec- 
tion. No other policy could have the result. 
From the Meridian Mercury : 


Our tat Running Water Mills makes his points well. His positions 
eee be peara, iiey The miserable bunglers who have put the 
negro in the Constitution have certainly written themselves down asses all. When 
wo accept “ results of the war,” we do not accept the notion of statesmen, but the 
blunders of unreasoning malice and stupidity, and of course we continue to accept 
it only so long as we are compelled to. 


I read now from the Aberdeen True Republican, being a report of a 


speech by Colonel C. E. Hooker, member of Congress from 
at Aberdeen, during the late canvass: 

Colonel Hooker, of Jackson, then addressed the convention in a speech of over 
an hour, in which ho advocated the color line, and said in conclusion, White men 
must and sball rule Mississippi!“ 

The Vicksburgh Herald (democratic) reports a speech of L. Q. C. 
Lamar, at Aberdeen, Mississippi, thus: 

In hisspeech at Aberdeen, last Saturday, Colonel Lamar made an eloquent 
A better anc pat pA e do not care to listen to, and in manly and 
tones he declared that the contest involved the supremacy of the unconq 
and unconquerable Saxon race.“ We were glad to hear this bold and manly avowal, 
and it was greeted with deafening plaudits. 

We have never seen men bly in earnest, and the democratic white-line 

made to them by Colonel aroused them to white heat. 


From the Canton Mail: 


It is useless to talk of the races living together as free American citizens; it can- 
not be dono: and justice to torty millions of whites demands that four millions of 
blacks should be 1 from them. To permit them to remain together will 
be to continue to all time an unscttled state of society, with dread and distrust, 
and forever drive peace and ty from us. This is high ground, yet wu bo- 
lieve it will come to this and that right soon. The flow of immi m that will 
set in with our harvest season will bring us an element that supersede the 
negro as a laborer, will add strength and force to our Moe od t voting population 
that will in time enable us to demand what the necessities of both races require. 


All these extracts are from papers during the last campaign. Inow 
read from the Westville (Mississippi) News: 


“VOTE THE NEGRO DOWN OR KNOCK HIM DOWN." 


Does not the very thought boil the blood in every vein? Will still contend 
that we must not havo a white-man's party! Away with such doctrines; we 
must and will have a white-man's — We have tried policy long enough. We 
must organize on the color line, disregarding minor considerations. The white- 
man’s party is the only salvation for the State. Show the negro his place and make 
him keep it. If we cannot vote him down, we can knock him down, and the result 
will be the same. Either the white man or negro will rulo this country; they can- 
not both do it, and it is for the white men to say who the ruler be. tus 
have a white-man’s party to rule a Whiteanan's country, and do it like white men. 

From the Okolona Southern States: 

Tho African race can no more be absorbed and ed into dignified, in 
sugas statesmen and responsible po paata Nagra than the y eer 
In s could be bought and trained to lay aside the tomahawk and live with us in 
peace, under an tration which 5 civil and political, to 
all men. Consequently we may expect these ou 

That was in reference to a murder which had been committed. I 
read next from the Columbus Index: 

The necessities of the State of Mississippi recall this injunction and give em- 
phasis to the parallel—put none but democrats in office. 

We have a great victory—Bull Run or Chickamauga. Let us follow it up 
to the securing of results. 

The white ome must be welded into one compact organization. All differences 
of opinion, all personal aspirations, must be settled within our own ion, 
und from its decision there must be no ap; Otherwise each recurring election 
produces its disorders. 

AN OATH-BOUND WHITE-LINE LEAGUE. 


From the Columbus Index: 


A color-line club has been o zed in Columbns, of which we are prond to 
announce ourself a member. It is secret in its nature, but its principles are such 
that even the conservative editor of the Independent could conscientiously sub- 
scribe to them. The club has a large number of members, which is rapidly in- 


Now from the Vicksburgh Herald, August, 1875: 
The color line was by common consent ignored— 


I refer to this for the purpose of calling attention to the attempt 


Mississippi, 


that was made in the Mississippi convention by passing a color-line 
resolution to disguise the real purpose and object of the party— 


The color line was by common consent It was only mentioned inci- 
dentally, and it was not killed off either by the speech of Lamar or by 
a vote of the convention. The re; tatives of the ressed no opinion 


I now read from the Columbus Index: 

We stand on the color line, becanse it is tacitly indorsed by the platform, and be- 
ANE PERETI bbe the only sanade of redeeming this sad ther cpantice frean 
negro 

From the Vicksburgh Monitor : 

Is he white and true to his own color? 

From the Yazou Banner: 

We have thrown the Banner to the breeze as the calor-line organ of all good color- 
line citizens, 

From the Winona Advance: 

The motto of the Advance, , Mississippians should rule Mississippi,” should be 

changed to read shall and will“ rule, &. * 
From the Newton Democrat: 

Mr. Potter, and Ex- Governor Brown, of Hinds, think the n can be reasoned 
into democracy, and they have bean thinkin 80 ever since 8 but for our 
part we would as soon reason with a shoal of crocodiles or a drove of Kentucky 


mules, And so ry — they, for all the convictions they have produced in the coun- 
ties of Hinds and Copiah. 


THE ALABAMA POLICY TRANSFERRED TO MISSISSIPPI. 


From the Meridian Merenry, report of a speech made by Colonel 
Taylor, of Alabama, telling how that State was carried in 1874, and 
urging the same line of policy in Mississippi: 

At first they tried the policy of conciliation. He said he did not believe they 
carried one 3 vote by it. Little by little they came to try tho color line 
in municipal elections and then county elections here and there, and finding it to 
succeed, at last made the State canvass upon it and redeemed the State. 


That is TROE es the Alabama election of 1874. I have already 
spoken of that as being a carnival of blood and fraud. 

From the Vicksburgh Monitor: 

For these that the ter and a citizen is a fail 
the republican is the pa ny convicted inthe ayes of tbe world of a fearta ei not 


only against the southern people but agains the civilization ant progress of man- 
1 8 5 as wad barter tted by a political party before in the cycle 
centuries. 


Now, from the Columbus Democrat : 
And the white men of Mississi 


The 
mean the preservation of their constitution, their laws, their institutions, their 
civilization from impending rain. They mean that they will take the government, 
of their own State into their own — 2 They mean that white men shall rule 
Mississippi. 

Now, from the Jackson Clarion: 


Appeal after a l has been made in vain to the colored people, No more a 
peals will be made to them. 3 


From the Vicksburgh Herald: 


Colored men, remember that next Tuesday is your golden opportunity. Throw 
it away, and the white pene will eliminate you from politics and discard you for- 
ever. ‘The Congress already elected is democratic, the next President of the United 
States will be a democrat, and after next Tuesday this State and county will be 
democratic. You have no hope and no salvation but in acting with tho democratic 
party in this contest. Will you do it? 


From the Columbus Index: 

Below we give a list of the presidents of the negro clubs in this county. In the 
coming election these must be marked men. We request every beat committoe to 
save list for future reference. i č 

Subsequent events show what was meant by that. 

From the Yazoo Democrat : 


Let unanimity of sentiment pervade tho minds of men. Lot invineible determin- 
ation be depicted on every countenance. Send forth from our deliberate assembly 
of the 5 soul sti announcement that Mississi 


et rang though the heavens Then will woe, irretri © betide the 
radical tatterdemalions. Hit them hip and thigh, everywhere and at all times. 
Carry the election peaceably if we can, forcibly if wo must, 
From the Yazoo Democrat again : 3 
There is noradical ticket in the field and itis more than likely there will be nono. 
For the leaders are not in this city, and dare not préss their in this county. 


I referred to the returns from Yazoo County in the first speech I 
made on this subject. In that county there was a regular, ordinary 
republican majority of 2,000, At the last election the republicans 
gave just 7 votes and the democrats 4,044! That shows the easy ex- 
planation of the republican electors being absent. I shall after- 
ward introduce evidence to show that they were driven ont and that 
a number of very bloody murders were committed in that county. 

From the Aberdeen Examiner: 

The present contest is rather a revolution than a political campaign; it is the re- 
bellion, if you see fit to apply that term. 

From the Vicksburgh Herald: 

the men who try to defeat the will of the next Tuesday and remem · 
tendon hereafter. bead people 
Remember that hereafter. 
From the Jackson Clarion: 


Do not submit don antag tay back to breast” arran: 


ent, along line of voters 
in which you have hi had totake the rear. If game is tri 


again, break 
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the line. After you have carriod the day at the polls submit to no throwing out of 
votes or of boxes. Put your votes in the boxes and see that they are counted and 

properly afterward. * * * Hang the registrar proposes to throw 
out a democratic vote or a democratic box. 

No difference how bold the fraud, how manifest it may be, “hang 
the registrar that proposes to throw out a democratic vote or a demo- 
cratic box!” 

From the Yazoo Herald: 


“Shoot him on the spot,” if find any man following 
about “counting the votes and Lone up the return ” in the interest of sm. 
Our colored democratic friends must not be beaten and scoffed at on the day of the 
election by men of their own color, steeped to the lips in radicalism. Let such 
disturbers of the peace be shot on the spot as a fit punishment for their 
conduct. 

Democratic votes must not be thrown out by false-hearted, scoundrelly regis- 
trars, working in the interest of the radical y. If this be done, shoot the man 
who does it on the spot; and, our word for it, the public sentiment of the world 
will sustain you. Such aman deserves to die the death of a dog. 


From the Vicksburgh Herald: e 
Much as we deplore bloodshed and much as wo lament violence, we believe that 
0 riot will carry a plain lesson to the intelligent electors of Mississippi. To 
put down this riotous, revengeful feeling we have just got to put down the Ames 


Just so long as the Ames power rules Mississippi, just so long will white men be 
compelled to sleep with guns handy to reach. 


TRY THE KOPE. 
From the Yazoo Democrat : 


Speaking of the troubles in Madison County, the Yazoo City Demoerat for the 
October says: “Try the rope on such characters. It acts fincly on such 
characters here.” 


From the Forrest Register : 


In this connection we will state that the white men who ally themselves with 
negroes in this conflict need not expect any paee fate than they ; fact is, they will 
be the first to suffer if the Caucasian can them at all, when trouble comes. 


From the Yazoo Democrat : 


God the day when EATA TY shall rule Mississippi, and the Alonzo 
Phelps and Murrells of radicalism shall find their fate in a “stout rope and a short 
shrift;“ then will “peace reign in Warsaw.” 


From the Jackson Clarion: 


If tho old game of packing the polls is attempted and the radicals will not give 
youa ra oa ano E PO a line Come what will, break the line! 


From the Aberdeen Examiner: 


We have already broken the line in old Monroe, and we never intend that it shall 
be so formed around the polls as to interfere with democratic voters. 


From the Vicksburgh Herald: 


Tho wanton killing of a few poor negroes is something unworthy of our people. 
If the killing of anybody is n we repeat what we have re said : 
Let the poor negro pass, and let the white scoundrels who have fired his heart with 
evil passions be the only sufferers. 


I now ask my friend from Kansas to read an extract from the 
Meridian Mercury. 
Mr. INGALLS read as follows: 


LAMAR AT SCOOBA. 


The leaders of the radical forlorn hope have got Jason Niles, the back 

gaa and force-bill supporter, with k-screw McKee, into the country, 

hey went to Sageville yesterday to stir up the negroes in that corner to the pitch 
of going “ through blood and hell to get to the polis and vote.” The quoted words 
are the key-note. McKee pitched the tune npon it at Okolona the other day. We 
echo the sentiment of the gifted LAMAR at Scooba the other day, when alluding to 
this diabolical advice, if, after all our overtures to the negroes to have peace, and 
appeals to them to cease their hostility and the scathing ruin they inflict 8 1 us 
witb their hostile ballots, more terrible than hostile ballets; if they will take Me- 
Kee’s ailvice to go through blood and hell to ruin us with their votes, “ Go to hell 
eS ee Wo bog leave to add they will find “Jordan a (damned) hard 
roai * . 


Mr. MORTON, Again, from the same paper of another date: 


Ames and his crew are, no doubt, endeavoring to have the State overran with 
Federal troops, and to erect the ery of Ku-Kinx courts to have another 
bayonet negro election this fall. It is reported in some of the journals that gentle- 
men about Jackson ap him the other day, and told him flatly that his life 
should be the forfeit if he issued any of the State arms to negroes. While they 
were about it, we think he might, with equal propriety, have been spoken to about 
this Federal troops and Ku-Klux courts’ business. 


From the Forrest Register I read: 


There has been a fight between the whites and blacks in Noxubee County. Itis 
difficult to arrive at any very definite results. No white man was hurt; eight 
negroes were reported killed, which we fear is true, but now it is stated that none 
were killed, but eleven wounded, For the next fourteen months there will be lots 
2 ee = we advise every white mau to be prepared. Tho rads know it is a 

eath struggle, 


From the Jackson Clarion: 


The time has arrived when the companies that have been formed for defensive 
and protective purposes should come to the front. There are three of them in the 
city of Jackson. There are others in other parts of Hinds County. Let still others 
be formed all over the State as speedily as possible, and armed and equipped with 
the best means that can be extemporized for the occasion. 


From the Vicksburgh Herald: 


In its head lines to the news we print elsewhere of trouble in Tallahatchie County, 
= W AN Herald significantly says: Tho negroes in North Mississippi need 
a little killing.” 


Waner's sa 8 


ALABAMA MINUTE-MEN STAND BY THEIR ARMS, 


From the Mobile Register: 


If the tocsin of war is sounded es Fone he will find men. moncy, and arms 
ing across our border to defend our kinsmen and onr trade, This is no vain and idle 
threat. The moment Ames organizes his — — let the democratic and conserva- 
22 e young men organize bands vf minute men iu every county. Let them stand by 
arms, 


23 


From the Aberdeen Examiner : 


In our sister county of Lowndes, Gleed, one of the basest and most reckl 
groes in the State, To a the radical candidate for sheriff, and confidently expects 


sei a 22 8 ple w Lowndes County will make the best fight pos- 
sible against him 0 and, failing there, are termined that he shall ney 
under any circumstances, fill the office. y ro 
From the Holly Springs Reporter: 
Governor Ames has made proclamation ord the military compani 
State to disband at once. No attention is bang d to his proclamation 1 9 5 


P 
we have heard, and the probabili 8 now organized 
at this ase) I ha be ~~ = times ¢ ma d the a . — 
companies, an e impracticable to organize by daylight, then the 
will go on at that dread hour “ vie grave-yards yawn ced he itself br recs 
contagion to the world.” 


I want to call the attention of the Senate to these facts. Governor 
Ames had five colored companies in Mississippi. It was said that, if 
he dared to call out those companies, it would be the signal for a gen- 
eral slaughter. He found that he could not use colored troops to 
keep the or to protect even the colored people; and General 
George, the chairman of the democratic State committee, came to 
him and said. A hip will now disband your militia, I will undertak 
upon the part of the democratic party and my friends, that we wi 
keep the peace.” The General Government had failed to respond to 
the demands of Governor Ames, and he was utterly powerless. and was 
compelled to make a treaty with the chairman of the democratic State 
committee, by which that committee promised to keep the peace upon 
the condition that he would dissolve his military companies. He did 
disarm them, but no company on the other side was disarmed, and 
here is the evidence of it: The white companies retained their arms, 
and new companies were formed every day, until they existed in every 
county and almost every township in the whole State. 

I read from the Yazoo Banner : > 

It is no “renounce the devil and his pomp,” but forswear brother 
radicalism, with his manifold machinations and eae a your 
county will besafe. Take a little advice, ye imps of radicalism hereabouts. 

What that meant is shown by what afterward occurred. I will 
now read the following from the Hinds County Gazette: 

The clubs in some 8 of the county recommend that the anti-radicals vote 
open tickets at the election. The proposition is a one, and if universally 
adopted may be-mado answer a ie good purpose. The democratic conservative 
committee at each voting place wi a with a list of all the voters at its 
box, and as each man votes his name will be checked off, and the character of the 
tivos agree to vote open takets.. All open Uckots willapeak for themechven, while 

8 
the folded tickets, as a mass, may be Pe sete radical, and the men voting then — 
tered on the club. Books as radicals, The citizens of the country—especially the land- 
owners and the ire to know who are their friends, 
DEMOCRATIC PROSCRIPTION AND INTOLERANCE. 

I said something yesterday and I want again to refer to the pro- 
scription practiced upon white republicans, the course taken to drive 
them out of the republican party, to destroy them if they joined it, aud 
to keep others from joining it. I could refer to very many illustra- 
tions, but I will present one set of the resolutions that were adopted 
in the county of Noxubee by the Cooksville democratic club. ey 
are painon in the Columbus Index; and I will say in advance thaé 
Mr. Ma Horner, the man referred to, is tlie richest man in Noxubee 
County; is said to own twenty thousand acres of land. He wasa con- 
federate during the war and has been a conservative democrat since 
that time; but, being a large property-holder in the county, he had 
much interest in the election of proper supervisors, and he allowed 
his name to be put on the republican ticket for supervisor of the 
county, an office without emolument, the supervisor there having sim- 
ply the power which a county commissioner has in Indiana and other 

tates. Now, I want to read the resolution of the democratic conserva- 
tive club, of Cooksville in regard to Mr. Ma Horner, a man of unques- 
tionable character: 

Whereas Mat Ma Horner, in the late election, acted in a manner totally offensive 
to the interests of the white men of our country and the policy of the — 
conservative party by violating bis promise to act with said party by F bd 
opposition ticket with his own name connected with two sealawags (I. L. Wilker. 
son and Bill Parmenter) and a „(Robert Lacy,) which was Joathesome and 
despisable and injurious to the white man’s cause, by erasing the names of his 
friends and putting others in their places equally despised, and Sy him and his sca- 
lawag — — distributed and placed in the hands of the on his own plan- 
tation and of the neighborhood and at a negro church on Suntan. 


You see they do not like to have the Sabbath violated— 

Resolved, 1. That we unanimously consider him a traitor to his country and an 
enemy to his — 

2. That henceforth we shall have no moral, social, or political association with 
such a beast in a man's clothing, nor will we countenance any man who condescends 
to associate socially with him. 

3. That these resolutions be considered as applying as much to I. L. Wilkerson 


as to Mat Ma Horner. 
uested to publish these resolutions and send a 
rs. 


4. That the Macon Beacon be 
copy to cach of the two above-mentioned traito 
5. That as Bill Parmenter has repudiated and seeks to be a white man we extend 
to him our cordial sympathy. 
Doue by order of the club at Cooksville, December 11, 1875. 
€ J. L. a 


J. R. D. Ko, 
Secretary pro tempore. 
A SYSTEM OF COERCION. 
A very general system of coercion was adopted throughout the 
South by democratic clubs and associations agreeing not to employ 
negroes who voted the republican ticket, not to lease them lands, nor 
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to furnish them with or`allow them to obtain for themselves any 
means of subsistence. I have here a number of resolutions on the 

art of such clubs and declarations on the part of their newspapers, 
but I shall content myself with reading only a few, as the time is 
passing. I will first ask my friend from Kansas to read from the 
Chickasaw Messenger a communication from Buena Vista, Mississippi. 

Mr. INGALLS read as follows: ; 

BUENA Vista, MISSISSIPPI, January 1, 1876, 

EDITOR Mrssexcer: The following list comprises the freedmen that have been 
reported by the members of the Buena Vista democratic conservativeclub as the 
one-third that would be refused to recontract for the year 1876. You are requested 
by the . o panjen their names in the Messenger. 

pec 


ull 
N C. A. M. PULLIAM, 


Secretary Buena Vista Conservative Club, 


Gladney, Joe Moore, Hi Johnson, Anderson Williams, Ed. Bramlett, John Pul- 

liam, Bon Valliant, Gay rand, Wash. Chandler, Jake Walker, 

Lawson Pulliam, W. Huddlest'me, Martin Pulliam, Ed. Kyle, Calvin Gray, John 
Al Con liam, Simon 0 

Bill Palliam, comes Oe J. Featherston, Shadi Love, Hilliard Fields. 

We are not fam! 

it occurs to us that many of them do not ap; 

understand aright the action of the Buena 

one-third of the laborers were to be discha 

such turbulent, vicious rascals as Fred McIntosh, Prince Huddlestone, and others 

who once beld high carnival in that section. Let us have no “ whipping the deyil 

around the stump,” friends, but let us carry out our pledges both in spirit and letter. 


Houston, January, 1876. 


Pursuant to a call of the president, the club met at the court-house at eleven 
o clock a. m., W. S. Bates 8 

On motion of Captain Frank Burkitt, the following resolutions were read: 

1. That we solemnly declare our purpose to stand to and abide by our pledges made 
during the canvass, and that we hold in utter detestation any man claiming to 
be a conservative democrat who by any equivocation shall in the least violate the 
sacred promises made by us previous to the election, either as a club or as individ- 


nals. 

2. That at no time and under no circumstances will we employ those who are 
regarded as leaders in the radical party. 

3. That we will not employ any rer who has been discharged by any member 
of our club nse of his past political course. 

4. That the members of this club are requested to send into the secretary the 
names of all persons turned off by them u the above resolutions, and that the 
executive committee of the county is requested to publish their names. 

5. That every other elub in the county is requested to take like action. 

6. That our papers are requested to publish these resolutions and the names of 
persons sent to them by the executive committee. 

7. That colored men are invited to jom thia club, 

8. That this club meet first Saturday in each month. 

J. B. GLADNEY, 
Secretary. 
THE STARVING-OUT PROCESS. 
Mr. MORTON. I will now ask my friend to read certain extracts, 


and state what papers they are from. 
Mr. INGALLS read as follows: 


The democratic conservative club at Rocky Springs, Claiborne, County, on Sat- 
urday last, discussed the question of renting lands, advancing supplies, and em- 
loying men in the year 1876 who voted the radical ticket in 1875. It was finally 
termined that no member of the club should rent or advance to or employ any 
but members of the democratic conservative party, and any employed men who 
voted the radical ticket at the late election should be dischar at the expiration 
of the year unless they come forward voluntarily and joined the club and promise 
henceforth to act openly with the friends of honest and good government. 

Is it not time that the Raymond club should take some definite action on this 
subject! We are to have a presidential election in 1876, and in 1877 a governorand 
all the State officers are to be elected. Our triumph in 1875, great as it certainly is, 
will not be complete unless we repeat it in 1876 and again in 1877.—Haymond Ga- 
kette, December, 1875. 

Colonel R. O. Reynolds, our noble standard-bearer in this senatorial district, 
sounded the key-note of the campaign in his brief but telling speech at Buena Vista 
last Thursday, when he said that his platform hereafter was that “ whoever eats 
the white man’s meat must vote with the white man or refrain from voting at all,” 
and the immense applause with which this sentiment was greeted showed that he 
had reached the heart of every auditor.—Aberdeen Examiner, 


Remember that you solemnly pledged yourselves, each to each, and one to the 
other, that after the expiration of your present contracts and leases you would 
neither rent land to nor employ any Iesseeor laborer, “ without regard to race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude,” who auctioned the piven under which you 
po 7 your dear ones ed, by his voice on the 2d of November; that inasmnch 
as it was im ble for many of you to make a clean sweep on the Ist of January, 
you each and every one of yon agreed not to lease land to or hire one-third of those 
now your tenants anil soporte who disdained your proffered friendship, and that no 
one of you would contract with, as landlord or employer, any laborer or tenant who 
80 re 

This solemn pledge was made in the hour of danger; it was made for the salva- 
tion of all that you held sacred and dear, and you are not true men to yourselves or 
y country if you do not stand by it now that the storm has passed.—Aberdeen 

æaminer. 


Resolutions adopted by the McCondy store club, Chickasaw County. 


Resolved, 2. That we organize ourselves into a company, for in time of peace we 
should prepare for war. 

Resolved, 3. That we pledge ourselves individnally and collectively not to em- 
ploy in any manver for any purpose, directly or indirectly, any man, blackor white, 
who casts his vote with the so-called republican party at the next election. 

Resolved, 4. That if any member of this club fail to comply with the provisions 
of the last resolution he be expelled from this club, and name be published in 
the Messenger and Southern States. 


How IT I8 DONE IN CHICKASAW County.—The democratic clubs of this count; 
are requested to meet at their respective club-rooms on Saturday, November 1 
Every member will at that meeting give to the secretary of his club a list of the 
names of those of his employés with whom he does not expect to make contracts 


a oP tows The secretaries of the different clubs will please forward a complete 


these names to the secretary of this committee. 
D. P. BLACK, 
Chairman Democratic Executive Committee. 


A republican victory in Mississippi this fall means 10,000 laboring-men out of 
work and out of food.— ee h erald. 

Are those who are to be tw off for voting the republican ticket included in 
this number Jackson Times. 

That's the understanding in this part of the country.—Aberdeen Examiner. 

Men who employ hands, or rent lands, or advance supplies on crops, yet have the 
right in Mississippi to employ, to rent 8 and to advance to whom they 2 
They are not compelled to contract with radicals, and they may refuse to do so if 
Rey think proper. Men do not often willingly feed and provide for their enemies. — 


TESTIMONY INEXHAUSTIBLE. 


Mr. MORTON. I could treble the number of these extracts. I did 
not suppose it was necessary to read them all, and I have not done 
so. I have brought them to the attention of the Senate for the pur- 
pose of showing the spirit of the Mississippi pe during the last 
campaign, the publications from day to day and woek to week, testi- 
mony that cannot be controverted, and will not be, on the other side. 
It is a running history made up at the time, one not made up after- 
ward, to suit a political exigency. I shall continue also to read from 
democratic sources. I now call the attention of the Senate to the 
letters of H. B. Redfield, published in the Cincinnati Commercial, an 
independent newspaper well known to you. Mr. Redfield is a demo- 
crat, and a very well-known correspondent. He has been the regular 
southern correspondent of that paper for eight years, and lives in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, He is a very ardent democrat, but aman of 

t intelligence, and I think a very good man. You will find in his 
etters his prejudices against negroes and negro suffi and against 
what he calls carpet-bag governments. I shall ask the attention of 
the Senate on both sides of the Chamber to the statements of facts 
made by Mr. Redfield. His character as a man will not be impugned, 
I presume, on this floor by anybody. These letters are somewhat 
lengthy, but they are interesting and very valuable as showing the 
character of the campaign. He traveled through the State of Mis- 
sissippi just before the election, and his letters are written from Jack- 
son, the capital of the State. I have quite a number of them. I 
shall not read all of them; butif any of my friends on the other 
side desire to look at these letters they will be at their service, so that 
they may read any of the passages that I do not read. His letter of 
October 25, 1875, from Jackson, Mississippi, begins as follows: 
fice of life in this cam is a i 
Peppa dete plaque ty pon on yeni 
ing out of politics and the relation of the races. In this estimate I do not include 
such as have fallen in merely personal difficulties, disconnected with politics, such 
as the killing of Cocke in Senatobia, Wilson in Grenada, and Nye in Yazoo. These 
“personal difficulties," I in shooting and stabbing, keep Sp atabout the same 
ratio in times of profound quiet and peace as in seasons of political tarmoil and 


confusion. During excitin litical campaigns the murder list is fearfully aug- 
mented by race di culties and riots and — i n x id 
* 

But it was of race difficulties here that I propose to write, and not of personal 
quarrels between man and man, I was drawn into it by reading accounts of some 
rome ee in adjacent States, which were so absolutely unnecessary as to be 

mbly shocking. 

‘The condition of affairs in Mississippi is very bad, but so much better than im- 
karrad before the recent “treaty of peace ” that thoughtful men feel a sense of 


This was after the treaty that Governor Ames had been compelled 
to make with General George, the chairman of the democratice com- 
mittee. 

At the time of the conference between Governor Ames and the leading conserva- 
tives, the State was of the very brink of a volcano. Negro militia wero strutting 
around, pompous with conceit and ignorance, and face to face with them in this 
vorp oiy were hundreds of white men, with pistols buckled on the outsido of their 

othing. 

Other evidences will show hereafter that there were but five colored 
companies in the State, less than five hundred men, and, so far from 
strutting around offensively, they scarcely dared to drill in public, 
never dared to make the slightest demonstration; and those few com- 
panies Governor Ames was compelled to disband, I shall show here- 
after that his own life depended upon it. 

A little p al a single difficulty between a white man and a black man, would 
have fired the magazine, and the most furions slaughter would have commenced. 
Of course, the negroes would have fallen like the leaves of the forest, militia and 
all. Although in the majority, they cannot stand t the whites, and it is the 
height of absurdity to my Leg that they can, or to put arms into their hands, 
When the result of a race fight is figured ont, it is always found that about fifteen 
negroes have fallen to one white man. 


I think the evidence will show a hundred negroes to one white 
man. 


Bat for that peace conference and agreement by the governor to disband the 
militia which he had just called ont, all this central section of the State would havo 
been pee into war, compared to which the Vicksburgh and Clinton riots and 
slanghterings would be as nothing. Yet some of the skillet-headed nogroes here 
in Jackson who owe their lives to the governor's humane action are finding fault 
with him for making them (the negro militia) disband and give up their arms. 

* * * * 


* * * 
The whites are actuated by a firm, I may say a desperate, determination to ec 
the election; that is, gain the Legislature, They say they must haveit, or see their 
State sink into such a condition of worthlessness and wretchedness that it would 
not bring two dollars and a half at auction, They point to the steady ere of 


roperty and rise of taxes since the n took control, and the 
ies that this ru verthrown. 


-preservation demands rule be o 
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PROPERTY NOT DEPRECIATED. 
Here Mr. Redfield refers to that stereotyped falsehood about the 
at increase of taxes and the depreciation of property. I am in- 
ormed, and I believe the statement to be true, that there has been 
no decrease in the price of property in Mississippi since 1870. In 1860 
the property in Mississippi was valued at $541,000,000, with the slaves. 
In 1870, at the beginning of reconstruction and republican govern- 
ment, it was valued at $150,000,000; and there has been no decline in 
real value since that time, whatever the assessments may show. I 
am informed if a man wants to buy land he cannot buy it one cent 
cheaper, and in many counties he cannot buy it as cheaply as he could 
five or six yearsago. Iam told another thing, too, that land is rented 
in Mississippi to colored men for a price upon the acre each year that 
is equal to the assessed value of the land. 

Mr. SPENCER. More than its assessed value. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator says more than its assessed value. I 
am told that fn many cases it is quite 8 ey to it, and perhaps in some 
cases it is rented for more than the land is taxed for. In some places 
cotton-land is rented for $12 an acre to colored men, while to ordinary 
farmers $6, $5, and as low as$3 an acre, and very many of these plan- 
tations were not appraised at over $2, $3, and $4 an acre. The result 
is that the negroes come out in debt at the end of every year. Their 
earnings are almost totally absorbed, and they fall behind. 

I am reading from the same letter: 

OUTRAGES IN YAZOO COUNTY. 


3 the sheriff of Yazoo County, had had to flee for his life, and is now in 
this city. He has positive assurances that if he comes back to Yazoo his life will 
be taken, and very properly he has concluded to remain here a while. 


Now, says Mr. Redfield: 

What a spectacle is this! Here is the legal sheriff of a county containing over 
two thousand republican majority who fears to go back, and where the jority 
is as worthless as strawin pr ng him. Ordinarily, the thing for a sheriff to do 
when attacked by a mob is to sammon a posse, the power of the country. But 
should Mo; attempt that no white man would obey him, and any negro who 
obeyed would be shot on short notice. In the very nature of things a negro is 
utterly worthless pe poes, this branch of a citizen's duty. Morgan isa white man, 
but he has rendered himself doubly obnoxious to the whites by marrying a lady 
with colored blood in her veins. 

It looks to me very much as if the more 8 of the whites of that county 
had determined to get rid of ‘negro rule” and set about it systematically. 
Let us see, On the night of September 1, the republican club met at Yazoo City. 

The account of the difficulties I have almost entirely from demo- 
cratic sources— z 
Morgan was making a speech, when somebody denounced him as a liar. 

That was in pursuance of an arrangement made in the beginnin 
of the campaign to appoint men to attend every public meeting, anc 
if anything was said which was distasteful to call the speaker a liar 
or make him leave the stand. 

This, we are told. “was followed by firing, and fifty shots were fired.” R. B. Mitch- 
ell, a leading white republican, was shot dead. Several n were wounded. 
Morgan was not hit, although a dozen shots were aimed at Fins He jumped out 
of a back window, and escaped to the woods and thence to this city. 

Now, anybody with half an eye or no eye at all can see that this was a plot to get 
rid of Morgan and the republican leaders. Not a republican fired a shot or at- 
tempted the least resistance. The negroes, like Morgan, jumped from windows 
and ran pell-mell out of town. Morgan came to Governor Ames and applied for 
militia to re-instate himself. The governor hesitated, but finally Word 
went to Yazoo with the rapidity of the wind, and in twenty-four hours eight hundred 
armed mèn were on the road toward Vaughan Station, to meet Morgan and his 
“nigger militia.” 

I have a democratic newspaper on my desk, giving an account of 
the assemblage of eight hundred and fifty armed men at Vaughan 
Station, with the avowed purpose of absolutely annihilating any forces 
that Mo 


acter as sheriff. 
The State was on the verge of war, and just at the opnortune moment, when the 
train was all ready to carry the n militia to Vaughan Station, the peace 


policy prevailed, and Ames disbanded and disarmed them. He could do nothing 
else unless he wanted them killed, for killed they would have been as sure as fate. 
The duties of sheriff meantime are being performed by Morgan's deputies, who 
have not been disturbed. 

But there was another republican leader whom it seemed necessary to get rid of. 
‘This was Patterson, colored, member of the ture, A negro was shot in a 
cotton-field, by whom it was not clear, Another poor devil of a negro was pea 
up by the whites, charged with the crime, and he “ confessed" that he did it, and 
that Patterson promised him $50 for the job. This settled the fate of poor Patter- 
son. It was excuse enough. He was arrested, and, along with the ni who 
made the confession, brought toward Yazoo City. A dispatch to the Vicksburgh 
Herald says that the deputy was returning to this city with the prisoners, when 
they were met by an 93 and Patterson taken from him. The rt him 
lost in the swamp. The other prisoner was brought to this city and in jail. 
That tells the story. Patterson was taken to the woods and murdered. But the 
other prisoner, who confessed to doing the deed, was suffered to go to jail! It was 
all a bungling device to get Patterson out of the way. With Morgan run off and 
Mitchell shot to death and Patterson lost in the swamp, the negroes would be with- 
out crganization, and would of necessity allow the election to go by default. They 
can do nothing without leaders. What is the result t 

The result of all was that the republicans, having a majority of 
2,000 in that county, were only able to poll 7 votes. 

What is the result! Tho negroes, although having a majority of over 2,000, have 
no ticket in the field, and peace prevails, for there is no causo of irritation. The 
whites will elect their entire ticket, and hereafter will allow just enough negroes 
to vote not to endanger their supremacy. Nothing short of the power ot the Fed- 
cral Government can revive the republican party in Yazoo; and then it will tum- 
ble over again as soon as that power is withdrawn. K 

* * + 

When one of these counties escape from what they style“ negro rule,“ no matter 

how, nothing but the active power of the Federal Government can restore it again. 


Mr. President, with these remarks I close the discussion for to-day. 


might get to come to Yazoo County to assert his char- 
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Honesty, Reform, and Economy, 


SPEECH OF HON. M. J. DURHAM, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 23, 1876, 


In Committee of the Whole on the bill R. No. 2571) making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and jadicial expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1877, and for other purposes, 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I haye examined the bill under con- 
sideration with a great deal of care, and while I object to some of the 
provisions of the same, and think the appropriations made therein 
are inadequate in some instances, I approve of its general scope and 
tenor. The committee deserve great credit for the laborious in- 
vestigations they have undertaken, as well as for the reasonable re- 
ductions they have made in this bill over other bills of a similar char- 
acter for the last several years. I do not believe that the country is 
disposed to complain of fair and liberal salaries to our public serv- 
ants, but when they are exorbitant, or when there are too many per- 
sons filling offices where a fewer number would suffice, then the evil 
should be corrected. I believe that all public servants who perform 
their duties faithfully and honestly should be fairly remunerated. 
An excess of compensation and officers, as well as too small an amount 
of salary, lead to corruption and dishonesty. 

Many of the reductions of the amount of salaries now received by 
employés of the Government as proposed in this bill are eminently 

roper, while other reductions, in my judgment, should not be made. 
fear, Mr. Chairman, that in some instances the reduction on the part 
of employés in some of the Departments proposed by this bill is too 
great, and these Departments will suffer in the public service for the 
want of more employés. That there isa largo number of supernumer- 
aries connected with the Government, and drawing pay from the 
Treasury daily in many of the Departments, is unquestionably true. 
The proper criterion should be to pay fair and reasonable salaries tọ 
those who are competent and faithful, requiring of them care and at- 
tention in their various avocations, and cutting off all the supernu- 
meraries over and above what is necessary to carry on the operations 
of the various Departments. The country can justly complain that for 
years the number of employés and officers of the Government has 
n greatly increased, and no doubt far beyond the requirements and 
necessities of the public service. I find on examination that the num- 
ber of employés borne upon the civil list of the United States for the 
years indicated is shown as compiled from the Biennial Register, and 
is, to wit: 1859, 44,527; 1861, 46,049; 1863, 47,375; 1865, 53,007; 1867, 
56,113; 1869, 54,207 ; 1871, 57,605; 1873, 86,660; 1875, 102,106. A very 
considerable number of the above who are borne upon the pay-rolls 
can without doubt be dismissed from the service and there would be 
still enough left to carry on the Government in its various branches 
with promptness and dispatch. One of the consequences arising from 
this large biennial increase of office-holders, and it may be at larger 
salaries than they are entitled to, is to increase the annual expenses of 
the Government until they have become enormous and very burden- 
some to the people. Indeed, the ordinary expenses for the last few 
years have been very much larger than is necessary, in my jadgment, 
arising from a number of causes; and the committee in their labors 
have undertaken, as I believe, faithfully and honestly to inquire into 
and ascertain whether some of these expenses cannot be legitimately 
reduced without detriment to the public service. In order that the 
committee may see how these expenditures have been increased from 
year to year, I append a list taken from the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the net ordinary expenses from the year 1792 down to 
July, 1875: : 
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I am free to say, Mr. Chairman, that very much of this extraordi- 
annual e can be curtailed, by cutting off the supernumer- 
aries alluded to, without interfering materially with fair and legiti- 
mate salaries to those who serve the Government faithfully. A very 
roportion of these extraordinary expenditnres grow outof the 
fact that many of those who have been in place and power, who have 
had the ment and control of the affairs of the Government 
for the last few years, have been perfectly reckless of the wants and 
wishes of the people who make their living by tho various honorable 
avocations in which they may be employed throughout the country. 
A . of extravagance has grown up, which in many instances 
has led to absolute corruption on the part of those in power; and this 
should be checked. It must be conceded by everybody that the busi- 
ness of the whole country is now in peril, and from one cad of the 
land to the other the ery comes up to us of hard times. Men who are 
desirous of employment cannot obtain it; the industries of the coun- 
try are paralyzed, and something should bo done if possible to revive 
those industries. I might draw a comparison of the country in 1859 
and 1860, and its generally healthy financial condition, with its con- 
dition at the present time. Some 3 or persons are responsible for 
the present state of affairs and the general distress in the country. 
It is true that legislation will not make a people prosperous until they 
betake themselves to habits of industry, frugality, and somon. 
When the measures adopted by the national Legislature lead to wild 
and reckless speculation and extravagance, the whole country seems 
to enter into the same spirit, and the result is kederi bankruptcy 
and ruin. As an evidence of the depression which prevails through- 
out the country, I might refer to the number of financial failures 
there have been for some years past. I append herewith a list, which 
I believe to be correct, of the failures of the year 1875, as well as of 
several preceding years, giving the number of failures in each State, 
the amount of liabilities, and the valuation of the property as taken 
from the census of 1870, in each particular State: 


Number of | Amount of 
Years. failures. | failures. 
„ 0 ⁊ð 2,915 | $85, 
r EEDE E EEEE sweden ueeet 4, 069 | 121, 056, 000 
ARA r BAUNEN N E EEEN 5,180 | 228, 499, 000 
IM 5, 830 | 155, 239, 000 
W E E terse devebuduuclve tu E 7, 740 | 201, 060, 353 
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Yumber and amount of failures in each State and Territory in 1875. 
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425, 433, 237 
Delaware 550, 64, 23 
District of Columbia 164,924 74, 271, 693 
Florida 16 262, 800 32 480, 843 

156| 6, 198 464 227 219, 519 
1 3, 000 5, 292, 205 
400 8, 218, 470 482 899, 575 
22 4, 804, 052 663, 455, 044 
183 1.610. 305 302, 515, 418 
88 829, 400 92, 195, 861 
148| 3, 669, 758 409, 544, 204 
58| 2,937, 684 253, 371, 890 
130 | 1,527, 500 204, 253, 780 
108 | 10, 067, 690 423, 834, 918 
772 | 27,494,913 | 1.59 984.113 
283| 4.123.718 272 242.917 
140 1. 803. 406 84, 135, 332 
45| 913.565 177, 278.800 
189 | 3, 748, 793 556, 129, 969 
6 92.000 9, 943, 411 
32 197, 400 54, 584, 616 
45| 1.011 700 95, 740, 973 
73| 1076, 400 149, 065, 290 
134 | 2 80 485 624, 868, 971 
1, 920, 822 
— 4.804 657 1, 967, 001, 185 
56 923, 429 130, 378, 
30 | 7,998,982 1, 107,731,607 
18 219, 448 31, 798, 510 
583| 19,247,872 | 1,913,936, 042 
106 | 6, 281, 095 244, 278, 854 
131| 2 781,048 183, 913, 337 
16 1.121, 839 253, 782 161 
250 | 9) 495, 849 140. 732, 929 
249, 500 12, 565, 842 
772, 700 102, 548, 523 
3,296. 307 365, 439, 917 
2.804 10, C42, 803 
2, 130, 346 333, 209, 838 


If the financial condition of the country is bad, the Administration 
and party which have been in power are responsible for it. If, as 
many, suppose, the national-banking system is devouring and eating 

ip the substance of the people, and the bondholders are growing 
richer while the laboring-men are growing poorer; if the commerce 
of the country is falling off every year, then this same Administration 
and party in power are responsible for all these results. They have had 
unlimited control in all the departments of the Government; if they 
have failed by yoe legislation to meet the wants of the country, 
then they must cld to a rigid accountability at the bar of public 
opinion. 

I hope the committee will pardon me while I advert to some of the 
causes which I believe have brought about the present depressed con- 
dition of the country. I believe the mass of the American people are 
honest ; that they desire a good ee ; that they desire an hon- 
est administration of its affairs; but I believe that many of those who 
have been in power for years only acted from interested motives; that 
they disregarded the interests of the people, and in- many instances 
acted absolutely against them. Some of these evils, I admit, have 
been rectified when attention has been called to them ; others I hope 
will be rectified during the present session of Congress. 

In nearly every department of the Government more or less squan- 
dering of the public money has been indulged in, and I might even 
say that pilfering on the part of the public servants has been indulged 
in toa proses. or less extent. I might refer to the system of moieties 
which had grown np, and which was operating very detrimentally to 
the interests of some of our large importers, and was a source of great 
profit to those who were disposed to act improperly and corruptly in 
regard to this matter. Tho country very well remembers the long 
debate which took place here on this subject at the last session of Con- 
gress. Such was the overpowering testimony brought to light by tho 
committee who investigated that matter, that even the Secretary of 
the Treasury and one of the Assistant Secretaries was absolutely driven 
out óf office on account of maladministration in this regard. i 

Why, Mr. Chairman, it was proven in the investigation of that af- 
fair that even in the city of New York, within a very few years, tlie 
informers have received $491,342 out of what is called the moiety 

uestion; that the collectors of eustoms at the same port had received 
174,127 ; naval officers had received $162,286; surveyors of the port, 
159,376. In Boston it was proven that the informers had received 
152,798; collectors, $50,618 ; naval officers, $50,817, and the survey- 
ors, $50,817; while the collector was receivi 
officer $5,000 a year, and the surveyor 84, 500 as their legitimate sal- 
aries. Under this vicious system these officers of the Government, 
whose duty it was to look well after the interest and welfare of the 


$6,000 a year, the naval 
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Government, and who could and should have executed all the laws 
upon the legitimate salary given them, received the above * & 
ore when these sums should have gone into the Treasury of the 
United States. That law became so odious, so corrupting in its influ- 
ences that poer BOUTWELL, while he was in office, recommended 
its repeal so far as it permitted the officers of the Government to par- 
ticipate therein. 

I might also allude to what are called the Sanborn contracts. Un- 
der these, very large sums of money were secured by Sanborn and 
others, amounting to hundreds of thousands of do when the 
officers of the Government should have performed all the service that 
was required of these special agente oy er these contracts; and these 
large amounts of money should also have gone into the public Treas- 
ury, and thereb ing the taxation and burdens upon the 
ple. I might allude to other things occurring within the last few 
years, showing to what an extent corruption and extravagance have 
entered into the administration of the affairs of the government. 
We are familiar with the Pacific mail subsidy, and the Credit Mo- 


Another source of expenditure, and for which the y in power 
is responsible, is the large amount expended in the collection of the 
internal revenues of the country and the extra number of employés 
engaged in said collection. The sum paid to the said employés dur- 
ing the last year was $2,185,462.92. Really, Mr. Chairman, in this 
connection I will say that the whole legislation of the country for 
some years past upon the subject of internal revenue has been ex- 
ceedingly oppressive to many sections of the country. The very 
re amounts collected from this source is very unequally and un- 
fairly distributed among the different sections of the country. Since 
the tax on incomes and salaries, &c., has been abolished, the South- 
ern and Western States are paying a very much larger proportion of 
this tax than they did prior to the abolition of the tax on incomes. 
I submit herewith a schedule giving the amount of income paid in 
1870, and another giving the amount paid in 1875, showing how the 
income paid by the varions States has fallen off in the States where 
large es are paid and large capital is held, and shifted to the 
Western and Northwestern States : 


bilier, and how ms in high authority were engaged in these im- 7 1 5 5 P: 
roper t Riiga, n allude to the Navy Department that Amount of income paid in 1870 and 1875. 

1 so miserably managed. Before the war we had a splendid 
line of ships. I believe it will not be controverted that many, per- States and Territories. 1870. 1878. 
haps hundreds of them, have been disposed of for little or nothing 
FCCCCCCCCCCCCCTC0C00C She, PORIIN os SAS we have a very $505, 700 17 $115, 689 37 
inefficient and insign cant Navy at the present time. There are 15, 615 43 10, 263 06 
many grave and serious against some other Departments of 369, 234 10 75, 377 44 
the Government. I might allude to the os of 5 4, ra fe oon 
that has been going on in the Post-Office Department, and whi 564. 477 14 027, 717 96 
the testimony now taking before the committee investigating these 8, 715 61 10, 040 18 
matters will show had prevailed for some years back and prior to the 451, 985 70 360, 331 03 
time the present Postmaster-General came into power. I will be par- 1 tet 183 777 — 
doned for saying that the proof now being n will demonstrate 144, 241 38 388,226 84 
that asap yoo and Ban of Toena = dollars were paid for ra oo 2 8 ae o 
purpose of securing these contracts, thereby increasing the expendi- s ; 
tures in that 8 much larger sum than it would have 3 Si . 
been had this pernicious system of straw- bidding been checked at 343.201 15 133, 685 86 
the proper time. There is no service connected with the Govern- 887,623 73 | 9, 025, 587 88 
ment which does so much good as the Post-Office Department, and 981, 524 02 5 38 
let it be as economi as it can be under the circum- | Xfaryian 2 10.2 be 
stances, it will ly be self-sustaining; but the very large deficit of 634, 090 19 2 708,014 29 

000,000 or $6,000,000 a year grows partly out of the fact that those 918,987 0 1, 951, 284 80 
who have control of these matters have not been as watchful of the on ol 5 = — 
interest and rights of the Government as they should have been in — a 11 4.894.875 2 
letting contracts. 103, 555 55 660 10 

I mer 0 allude to the corruption and extrav ce that have grown 308, 501 51 292, 472 30 
up in the Interior Department so far as our Indian policy is concerned. 189, 11 = Pees = — 
Perhaps there is no branch of the civil service where so much of cor- 973.0 8 2.52 205 41 
ruption and fraud and mi ment have been indulged in as in 46,997 2 22 000 19 
this Department. The very large and liberal expenditure made from 301,550 28 15, 238, #81 81 
year to year by the Government for the benefit of the various Indian | Nort 858 8 = 11 oat 7 9 
tribes with whom we have made treaties has not accomplished the | Ore 300 212 01 4 47.939 64 
purpose which was designed by the Government. Unfaithful serv- 748,704 05 | 6, 157,960 04 
ants, men who cared not for the condition of the Indians, but who 282, 376 69 231, 978 00 
cared, however, for filling their own pockets, have had control of 28 7 Bot ess — 
these matters for y until it seems that a radical change is de- 300,954 33 289.207 20 
ee in this pans e 8 service, I oe not iaaa auy rena ; Bier g * — 6 
charges against the artments with regard to gs 
shat thoy have participated 1 teen corrupt practices, but the coun- 5, oan 26 * ie — 
try holds them ible for the faithfulness, honesty, and fidelity 756, 967 15 508, 868 20 
with which their subordinates di their various duties. I ap- 015 722, 076 75 
pend herewith an extract from the report of the peace commissioners 942 11 


as far back as the year 1868 with reference to these corrupt peoa 
which have grown up in this Department, and still, at this late day, 
there are similar complaints of such gross practices in the said De- 
partment. These men having in charge this matter must be held ac- 
countable: 

The records are abundant to show that ts have pocketed the funds appropri- 
ated b; the Goyarumabt nad driven the Indians to iid ssn Te cannot be asubted 
that Indian wars have ori; from this cause. The Sioux war in Minnesota is 


supposed to have been uced in this way. Fora long time these officers have 
been selected from ranks, not so much on account of honesty or qualifica- 
tion as for devotion to interests and their 


party willingness to apply the money of 
the Indians to promote the selfish schemes of local politicians. e do not doubt 
that some oe may be in 79 service 2 . Bureau now ; 5 nes us to 
suggest that Congress an act fixing a t later than of February, 
120 when the offices of all superi 2 and special agents shall be 
vacated. Such as have proved themselves competent and faithful may be 
re-appointed. ‘Those who have proved unfit will find themselves removed wi t 
an 5 to divert attention from their own unworthiness by professions of 
party 


One of the propositions now being discussed to correct some of these 
evilsis to transfer this whole Indian Bureau from the Interior Depart- 
ment to the War Department, so that all the disbursements made 
under the various appropriations for the Indian tribes shall be made 
by the regular Army officers. It has been asserted upon this floor 
during the discussion ie gs that question that a very large amount 
of money can be saved by making the transfer; some estimate as 
high as $700,000. There is one thing certain, and that is, that some- 
thing should be done with the management of this large fund, rang- 
ing from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000 a year, that would insure more honest 
and fair dealing in the distribution of the amounts appropriated for 
this purpose. 
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I allude to othêr matters in the management of the affairs òf the 
country that the people have some os are to complain of. We have 
been taught that the judicial system of the United States was a grand 
system; that as a general thing the judiciary were men of integrity 
and incorruptibility ; that these tribunals to which we appeal for the 
protection of life, liberty, and property were above the sordid and 
corrupting influences of money or power; but the history of the De- 
partment of Justice is not free from the general blame that is attached 
to some of the other Departments. Some of the grossest frauds and 
mismanagements have grown up in this Department since its o - 
ization, and the investigation which has been made during the last 
Congress shows that there is no more fruitful source of corruption 
and fraud anywhere to be found in the Government than there is in 
the conduct in many sections of the country of the marshals, and of 
even the judges themselves. Indeed, some of the judges have been 
compelled to resign their seats rather than submit to the exposure 
which their criminal connection with corrupt and unprincipled mar- 
shals would have develo The expenditures of the marshals in 
the various districts of the United States when fairly and honestly 
rendered must necessarily be large, but the practices that have 
grown up, of constructive mileage, of double guards, false accounts, 
and almost a thousand other frandulent devices, make the amount 
paid to them almost 50 per cent. larger than it should be if these 
offices were filled by honest and conscientious men. The marshals’ 
fees alone for the year ending June 30, 1875, were $2,393,680. By a 
recent investigation had by a Committee on the Expenditures in the 
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Department of Justice it has been proven that one man alone was 
intrusted with the 1 sum of one hundred and twenty-five or 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, for the 1 he said, “of 
hunting up Ku-Klux” and other criminals, and yet he was not re- 
quired by said Department to render an account of how he had dis- 
tributed that fund and to whom the said fund had been paid; and 
up to the present time no account has been rendered of its distribu- 
tion, nor will any ever be rendered. Yet, strange to say, these cor- 
rapt practices have never been corrected by that Department, nor has 
any attempt been made to do this until within the last year or two, 
under investigations made by a regularly-appointed committee for 
that purpose. 

I will allude to another subject, di ful as it is, dishonorable as 
it may be, which must cling to those in power because a remedy was 
not se to the evil before it was too late for the unfortunate vic- 
tims of that institution. I mean the Freedman’s Bank. I venture the 
assertion that there is not in the history of moneyed institutions in 
the country anywhere to be found so much of fraud, so much of dis- 
honesty and corruption as has been shown in the management of this 
institution, and that, too, by its professed friends. The original ob- 
ject of the institution was a good one, andif it had been honestly and 
fairly carried out and executed it would have benefited the benefici- 
aries to a great extent; would have stimulated them to habits of in- 
dustry, to a desire to accumulate and to lay up their small earnings, 
and in many instances would have been a source of great profit te 
these beneficiaries. But insufficient securities have been taken, irre- 
sponsible agents have had control of the institution, and the ignorant 
and deluded depositors have been taken, step by step, in this unprof- 
itable investment until they have been robbed of nearly the whole of 
their hard earnings, while those who have been guilty of these high 
a sng misdemeanors have been permitted to escape the penalties 
of the law. 

Mr. Chairman, the p: in power are nsible for the very large 
debt now hanging upon the country, and I think itis perfectly demon- 
strable that by mismanagement and improper legislation this debt 
was swelled and increased beyond what it otherwise would have 
been; and thus it has become more onerous upon the penie and more 
beneficial to those who are fortunate enough to speculate in the bonds 
of the Government than it would have been under a different system 
of legislation. I suppose it will hardly be controverted that a very 
large portion of the original national debt, and for which bonds were 
issued by the terms of the various acts under which these issues were 
made, was not to be payable in gold, much less the interest that 
accrued -thereon; and yet by the legislation of those who were in 
power these bonds were made pee in gold, and the annual inter- 
est thereon can alone be paid in the coin of the country, thereby 
making if far more burdensome upon the people to meet these de- 
mands than it would have been under other circumstances. As one 
of the results of this bonded system and of the payment of the in- 
terest in gold, and from the fact that a very large proportion of the 
same are held by foreign capitalists, all the large amounts of gold 
which are produced in the United States are shipped to other countries 
for the purpose of paying the interest which accrues upon said bonds. 
We sometimes talk about specie payments and about resumption, and 
yot while these large exportations of gold go on, it would be very 

ifficult for us to do anything much in the way of resumption. These 
8 have increased from year to year until the amount now 


ex 
thet United States. I find by looking over the Secretary’s report the 
exportation of gold for a series of years to be as follows: 


$23, 799, 870 
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83, 957, 129 


Thus making a constant drain 1 555 the gold of the country to meet 
the foreign demands against this a in thi 
tion I will say to the 3 from Michigan, [Mr. HUBBELL, I if he 
will deduet from his table, made a few days since in a speech deliv- 
ered in this House, the exports of the he will then find that under 
the fourteen years of protection the exports of the domestic indus- 
tries of this country be several millions of dollars less than the 
imports. 

ow, if it be true that a portion of the bonded debt of the 
United States was made payable, by subsequent acts, in coin when 
it should not have been done, then to that extent we have been in- 
jured by the legislation of the party in 2 I have seen a state- 
ment of the result of the legislation by a gi ae ed gentle- 
man from Indiana, Mr. Voorhees, which I believe to be correct. He 
undertakes to show that by the sale of bonds in the years 1862, 1863, 
1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868, which in the aggregate amounted to 
about $2,000,000,000, and receiving therefor greenbacks at their face 


uals or perhaps exceeds the annual product thereof in 


value dollar for dollar, and the interest on the difference between the 
gold value and the paper value thereof from the time said sales were 
made up to the latter part of the year 1868, the Government had lost 
4 the transaction and the bondholders had made by the same about 
$1,000,000,000. 
Thus in the year 1862, in round numbers, $28,000,000 ; in 1863, $94,000,000; in 1864, 
000,000; in 1 10, 000; in 1 „000; 8 000,000; „ 
eee 866, $53,000,000 ; in 1867, $167,000,000; in 1868 


Whether this statement be true or not, the party in power was 
responsible for all the legislation out of which has grown the present 
monetary system of the United States, be that or bad. We are 


told by the Secretary of the Treasury that the revenues from cus- 
toms during the last year have fallen off $5,000,000. We are also told 
by him that of the commerce of the United States 74 per cent. has 
been carried in foreign vessels and only 26 per cent. in home vessels, 
while in 1860 34 per cent. was carried in foreign vessels and 66 per 
cent. was carried in home vessels. In 1860 the American tonnage en- 
tering British ports was 1,747,651 tons; the British tonnage entering 
said ports was 1,136,364 tons. In 1870 the American tonn enter- 
ing said 25 was 479,670 tons, and the British entering the same 
ports 2,778,823 tons. o falling off of American tonnage from 1861 
to 1874 has been about 7,770,819 tons. In 1860 the exports and im- 
ports to and from the United States amounted to $762,288,550. Of 
this the American ships carried 66 per cent. and foreign ships 34 per 
cent. ; in 1875 the on pa and imports amounted to $1,046,448,147, and 
of this American carried 26 per cent. and foreign ships 74 per 
cent., as before sta All this shows the distressed condition of the 
country and the injury to our commerce. 

There is another matter that I desire to call the attention of the 
committee to, and that is the rapid accumulation of the interest upon 
the bonds given for the construction of the variohs Pacific railroads. 
a sb wn pi: oes very large land grants that were made for the 
construction of these various roads and the very large amount of busi- 
ness that is being done by them, still the interest upon the bonded 
debt of the United States for this A ed is increasing year by year. 
That the committee may see how this matter stands, I submit the fol- 
lowing figures sho the amount of bonds given in aid of the con- 
struction of these various roads and outstanding on the Ist day of 
em. The amounts 


July, 1875, and the land originally granted to 
are as follows: 


The interest accumulating upon these bonds, which the United 
States has paid and which the various roads should have paid to the 
Government but failed to do, is as follows: The Ist of July, 1871, 
there was due from said roads $10,621,792; in 1872, $14,447,254; in 
1873, 818,731,031; in 1874, $22,750,883; in 1875, 827,167,518. Sec- 

Now, am I going too far in saying, with the vast earnings of these 


retary’s report, pages 34, 
roads, that the agents haying in e this matter have dere- 
lict in duty in not collecting more of the interest due by these various 
companies and reducing the interest as it stood in 1871, rather than 
to ae permitted it to have increased almost threefold since that 
time 

There are many other things, Mr, Chairman, that I could allude to 
to show why it was incumbent upon this Committee on Appropria- 
tions to look into and scrutinize closely the various Departments 
provided for in this bill and see whether or not these tremendous 


ses which have grown up under the present in power 
could not be reduced, by relieving to some extent the burdens 

and the taxes on the people. 
I believe that this present Congress, as has been asserted time and 


again, was elected with the view of bringing about a retrenchment 
and reform in the management of our affairs, and as far forth as we 
can accomplish this result and carry out the wishes of our various 
constituents, we should do the same; and more especially is it our 
bounden duty to look into all the transactions connected with the 
heads of each of these Departments and of their subordinates in every 
branch of the Government throughout the length and the breadth of 
the land, and see whether or not these officers act honestly in the dis- 
charge of their various duties. It is asad commentary upon our free 
and liberal institutions that the investigations now going on into the 
conduct of these officials are developing rony much of fraud and pec- 
ulation, which not only brings dishonor and disgrace upon the indi- 
viduals themselves, but falls with great severity upon the Govern- 
ment itself in the eyes of all enlightened nations, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, who is i for this state of things? 
If the country is unprosperous, if these officials have acted dishon- 
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estly, if our expenditures have been larger than they should have 
been, if public servants have received too large salaries, if destitu- 
tion exists in the land, certainly the r By power must be held 
responsible for all the evils that afflict and upon the country. It 
may be said by some that where corruption and fraud have been 
traced home to porsona occupying high positions in the Government 
these are only individual cases; yet I dare say that if the 
which has been in power for the last few years had been as vi t, 
ad heen ae witebtal and peerk per they should have been, ving 
‘control of all these Departments and free access to the books an 
accounts and everything in mee to the management and control of 
the Government, very errs of these things could have been discov- 
ered before this House, with its dominant majority, undertook inves- 

igations. 

might ask, again, what excuse can there be for those who have 

control of these matters, or the un ented debt that has accumu- 
lated in the District of Columbia? Did it not occur immediately 
under the eye of this Administration? Did not these enormous ex- 
penses and speculations occur around the various De ts and 
right under the very eye of the various Congresses 
here from time to time? And yet no steps were taken by this domi- 
nant party to put a check upon those who were squand the peo- 
ple’s 3 a running the District of Columbia into hopeless bank- 
ru an í 

i wlan ask again, why have all the frauds grown up in the country 
from one end of it to the other in re to the revenue laws gone 
undetected and unchecked until one of the heads of one of the Depart- 
ments, with honest purpose and with unflinching nerve, determined 
that these frands and felonies should be sto and the trators 
brought to condi unishment? I fear, Mr. Chairman, there has 
been too much disposition to look lightly upon these matters, and that 
they have not e such an impression upon our minds as they should 
have done, until the whole country has aroused at the enor- 
mity of these ou and demands that these evils shall be corrected, 
and that honest and faithful officers shall fill the place of those who 
have hitherto proved recreant to the trust im in them by a con- 
fiding constituency. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, as far therefore as we can assist in Creag 
these evils, it is our duty to stand by and support the committee in 
of its laudable efforts to accomplish this Rupee They have made a 
good commencement, In the military b ey have reduced the ap- 
propriation over erro. pren $105,509, the diplomatic and consular 
appropriation bill $460,737, the fortification bill $722,000. In the 
present bill they popes a reduction of $5,724,000. If it turns ont 
that these reductions have not 85 the publie service, that enough 
employés remain after cutting off so many of the supernumeraries to 
carry on the legitimate ions of the Government, then certainly 
we will have commenced a system of reduction which if carried out 
in the future will lighten very much the burdens of an overtaxed 
people and perhaps be the means of inducing the whole country to 
practice economy, Pb seated in public as well as in private matters. 

I repeat it, Mr. an, that I heartily approve of the general 
scope, objects, and of this bill; and while I shall be con- 
strained See to vote against some of its minor provisions, I shall 
sustain the main features of the same, because I believe they are in 
the interest of economy and reform. If we can reduce the present 
enormous expenses of the Government without injury to the public 
service; if we can ferret out corruption existing in official positions 
and ex the same; if we can by proper le tion inspire confi- 
dence in the people and revive the dormant industries of the coun- 
try, then we shall have accomplished something for our suffering 
country and will be entitled to the gratitude of the whole people. 


Party Politics and the Federal Constitution. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN F. PHILIPS, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
; March 24, 1876, 
In Committee of the Whole on the bill (H. R. No. 2571) making f 
CC We the fiscal 


year ending June 30, 1877, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PHILIPS, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this occasion, in my judg- 
ment, is opportune to rn utterance to some views touching the politi- 
cal crisis npon us, rendered important às they are responsive to issues 
forced npon the country by the republican party. Involving as they 
do the peace and rest of the eountry from intestine strife, and the 
vitalizing principles of eur constitutional system of government, to 
my mind they 2 an importance graver than those that affect the 
country’s civil service or its economic administration. For these 
cannot be adjusted effectually while reason is hushed with factious 
clamor and a for office, nor if attained would they compensate 
for the loss of those invaluable principles of constitutional liberty 
which are being so persistently and stealthily assailed, 


The flaunting before the too 
of war, the studied attempts to 
1860, and to vitalize the dead carcass of secession, are but the com- 


gaze of the people the red 
abilitate the dismantled issues o 


mon and shallow devices of de es to retain place and divert 
public attention from their astounding frauds, pary sins, and ulterior 
objects. The late war, Mr. Chairman, now belongs to history. It is 
not of to-day. Whatever it accomplished of or glory belongs 
.to the country; whatever it settled, let it stand. Ifit onstrated 
the indissolability of the American Union, who is not to-day proud 
of the unity and grandeur of his country ? If it manumitted 4 000 
slaves, who is there in all the land who would manaele one of them? 
If it crimsoned the land and incarnadined the deep with the best 
blood valor ever shed, and filled a million homes with the voice of 
lamentation, where is the man who does not weep with those who 
weep, and pray God that we may aH live in peace ever after? 

Not here or elsewhere would I re-open questions like the later 
constitutional amendments or reconstruction acts. For I have long 
thought there was admirable sense and wise policy in that lan 
of Henry Clay in which he conveyed the report of the committee of 
thirteen on the admission of California: . 

In grave national transactions in their earlier or incipient stages differences ma; 
well exist; but when once they have been decided by a constitutional majorsty, an 
are |, or in a process of consummation, there can be no other and 


consummated, 
5 alternative than to respect the decision already rendered and to aequiesce 
nit, 


The danger to the country lurks not here. The apprehension need 
not be that the Federal authority is not yet fully vindicated and the 
supremacy of the Federal Government not well re-established. But 
just alarm springs from the fact that the Federal Government is gath- 
ering strength by absorbing the life-blood of the States. Centraliz- 
ing power in the Federal head is destroying the whole autonomy of 
our political 3 i 

Amid the wild huzzas of the maddened, exultant populace at the 
glamour of waving plumes nodding on the heads of military chief- 
tains, and the dazzling splendors of a mighty Republic triumphant 
in war, the le seem to have almost forgotten that power is ever 
stealing from the 8 the few, and that their safety lies oftener 
in the traditions of the fathers and the sure guarantees of funda- 
mental law than either the achievements of the hour or the illusions 
of national glory. 

No intelligent man can dispassionately review the crucial experi- 
ments to which law and liberty have been subjected in this country 
for the last decade without the wonder that a remnant of either is left. 

To my mind one of the most serious and deplorable aspects of the 
times is the utter contempt and sneering ridicule with which promi- 
nent members on the other side greet every allusion to the constitu- 
tional limitations of power. They have so long spurned the restraints 
of the Constitution, that when it is held up before them they are horrified 
as at the bloody crest of rebellion. The exercise of one doubtful 2 
is pleaded as a recent for every proposed invasion of the funda- 
penta, law, until if a halt be not soon called the u wers will 

greater and stronger than these granted. The result is plain. 
Human nature is such that power once obtained is never voluntarily 
surrendered. It is like the jurisdiction of theold chancery courts; once 
taken it is never abandoned, for should it be shown to be illegal the 
first seizure of jurisdiction is cited for precedent, and law is made up 
of precedents when there is nothing else out of which to make it. 

nquestionably there are epochs in the history of nations when the 

instinct of self-preservation may assert itself, as in individuals, break- 
ing through the restraints of human law and seizing any weapon in 
reach to preserve life. But, in the lan e of one of the eminent 
jurists now on the supreme bench, “the wants of government can 
never be the measure of its powers.” The limitations placed on the 
Federal Government by the Constitution were in the interest of lib- 
erty and the freedom of the citizen in his domestic concerns. As the 
original source of power, they delegated to the Federal Government 
all the power it has, and whatever they did not expressly * 
they reserved to the States and themselves respectively. Feeli g 
that this charter, granted by the people, lay directly in the path o 
the inroad the republican peny was making on the reserved rights of 
the people, the supreme judiciary, charged with the solemn and sacred 
duty of holding up that instrument as a blazing, impenetrable shield 
to ward off the encroachments of power, was re-o; i r party 
purposes. And its first service, rendered in the legal-tender decision, 
showed its recognition of the fact that in this day party, not the Con- 
stitution, is the supreme law of the land. 

Disregarding all the utterances of the authors of the Constitution 
that the Federal Government is one of rege ep powers, and there- 
fore its expressed powers are the limits of its jurisdiction, Judge 
rhea says that Congress may jog 3 freely every means neces- 
sary for its preservation and for the fulfillment of its acknowledged 
duties.” If this be so, what becomes of the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution, which the States imposed as a precedent condition to 
the adoption of the instrament? 

Again, he says in the same opinion that the amendments to the Con- 
stitution demonstrate that there existed in the Constitution either a 
specified clause permitting, or the whole instrument construed to- 
gether permitted, the doing of the thing forbidden by the amend-. 
ment, such as the establishment of religion and the muzzling of the 
press. This is a sophism, Congress could not do these things, ber 
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cause the pe was not expressly delegated; and that is the reason, 
y 


as shown by the debates of the convention, why it did not insert the 
prohibition. . Its framers were jealous all the way through to pre- 
serve the idea that what was not expressly 85 in the law was de- 
nied; and the subsequent ingrafting of the amendments was the 
offspring of the jealousy of some of the States—a superabundance of 
caution. The acceptance of the amendments was no admission by 
the framers of the Constitution of their necessity, but rather a con- 
cession to the apprehensions and jealousy of the States, and to pre- 
vent a failure 1 the Constitution aud Federal Union. 

Equally vicious and untenable is that other inference, often made 
nowadays, that the Federal Government can exercise a certain power 
because the Constitution prohibits it to the States. This for reasons 
apparent. The Government being one of delegated powers, there was 
ne need of prohibiting it from doing what it was not by expression 
or necessary implication authorized to do; as, for instance, the con- 
vention voted down the frog to insert a clause preventing a 
restraint on the liberty of the press, The States prior to the forma- 
tion of the Federal Constitution being sovereign indeed, it was nec- 
eT to restrict them by express provision in any matter sought to 
be taken from them. 

The resolutions of Senator MORTON introduced at the other end of 
the Capitol as an exposition of his party theory of government, if 
they do not fly in the face of the Constitution, give it an unusual 
object and office. He declares : 

That the rights of the States are defined and g-taranteed by the Constitution and 
not by any ou theory of State sovereignty, and that the rights of the States 
cannot be enlarged or diminished except by an amendment to the Constitution. 

This places the base of the edifice at the apex. It reverses the 
whole of the modes of interpretation. It gives to the Con- 
stitution the office of restricting the powers of the States rather than 
those of the Federal Union. The tenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion expressly reserves to the States and people all the powers not 
delegated to the United States nor N by it to the States. 

How much more like the wise and good men who constructed our 
federation system would be this language? The rights of the Fed- 
eral Government are defined by the Constitution; the rights of the 
States cannot be infrin nor diminished except by an amendment 
to the Constitution. The Federal and State governments are sov- 
ereign in their spheres; the Constitution is the shield of each and 
9 over all. 

us viewed, this confederate Republic of ours, with its wonderful 
adjustment of State and federal organization, becomes one of beautiful 
harmony, exact ent, and incomparable perfection pluribus 
unum—one State in many; bearing the burdens and details of local 
administration, yet molded into one grand Republic, taking its place 
proudly in the family of nations. The inspiration of its draughtsmen 
was to make the true conception of our 8 as a people insep- 
arable from the idea of liberty regulated by law, and our very patriot- 
ism the offspring of an enlightened feeling of personal independence. 
From the day the old colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connect- 
icut, and New Haven, in 1643, declared in their articles for organic 
union that the united body had power over all affairs of and 
war and matters pertaining to the public concern, “ but not to inter- 
meddle with the local affairs of the colonies,” the American people, 
no matter what a temporary party has done, have never lost sight of 
these cardinal notions of government, and never will voluntarily sur- 
render them. For jeer at this phrase of “home 1 ” if you 
can, it is yet the synonym of our manhood and the talisman of all 
valuable patriotism. It isa angel, that watches over us by day 
and night, educates our childhood, guards and cherishes our old age 
It is the assurance of the nation’s strength, “and the amulet of her 
protection.” It is the ultimate conservative principle in our political 
system which will preserve liberty for a while, even though the cen- 
tral power of the “nation” should end in a despotism. 
en, therefore, the people of Louisiana or Mississippi claim the 
privilege of choosing their own administrators of Jocal vernment 
under their own statute-laws in no wise counter to the Federal Con- 
stitution, and the Federal Executive or Congress interferes, if there 
are murmurings and discontentments and a feverish unrest amon; 
the le, let us not hastily conclude that it is the manifestation o 
a 3 of disaffection toward the Union, but rather let us 
learn the trath and recognize the fact that it is the offspring of that 
instinctive attachment to home and its immunities and inviolability 
which springs unbidden in every manly breast, inherited from the very 
men who penned the Declaration of our Independence and defended 
it with theirswords, When Grattan said the policy of England toward 
Ireland was to make the nation individually base in order to make 
her collectively contemptible, he expressed in a sentence the logical 


effect of the long, istent efforts of the republican to strike 
Soss every 5 hedges in the autonomy of the American 
peo 


e. 
“Under laws to-day upon the Federal statute-books mounted patrols 
dragoon the people of the States, as did the English the tax-ridde 
hunted Scot, driving them away from home and friends into Fede; 
tribunals, to answer paces ranging from common-law homicides to 
misdemeanors and tumults. Federal judges send their ministerial 
-officers into States to conserve the peace at municipal school meet- 
ings, to supervise elections at the lowliest precincts, with discretion 
to seize the ballot-box. 


CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL. 

By the civil-rights bill, our domestic guardian, the Federal Govern- 
ment, undertakes to keep hotel, conduct street and railroad cars, drive 
stage, strut the captain on deck, play usher at theaters, usurp the do- 
main of esthetics and the functions of an Elisor, by determining both 
the cast and color of grand and petit jurors in State trials. 

Contrary to all intendment of the authors of our system of gov- 
ernment, section after section has supplemented the original e 
act, until the Federal courts, now erected all through the States, over- 
shadowing with the mastery of power the home courts of the people, 
are taking to themselves the jurisdiction of all our domestic concerns. 

And as an evidence how aggressive, impudent, and insatiate is the 
monster of power when once unchained, at both ends of the Capitol 
bills have been introduced at this session authorizing the Federal 
judges to send their marshals, or any citizen they may deputize, into 
municipal corporations to exercise the functions of local assessors and 
collectors to raise revenues to disc municipal debts. These com- 
munities, created solely by State law, furnished with their own revenue 
system, their own agencies and methods for determining tax rates 
and 2 the same, are to be raided by irresponsible Federal a 
pointees, who, like the heathen, are to be a law unto themselves, 
enter the very homes of the people, fix arbit: valuations on their 
estates, and sequestrate for contumacionsness. y need our repub- 
lican friends declare by resolution that we are a “nation” when the 
last ee of autonomy is disappearing before the strides of the 
empire 

After having swept, as was sup , the whole gamut of the 
litico-extrav; our President last fall turned vicegerent, and like 
Paul, in addition to his multiform burdens, took upon himself the 
care of all the churehes, And “the expectancy and rose of the fair 
State ”—of re e BLAINE, I with the Protestant Bible in one 
hand and the symbol of Minerva in the other, cries out: “Death to 
the papists; vive le free schools.“ 

So now we are to have under Federal auspices a religious free- 


school crusade into the States, with the gentleman from Maine in the 
dual character of Peter the Hermit and chief pedago; and the 
President as patron saint. Only think of our blunt 8 


fostering the churches and schools; it is Jupiter taking the form of 
a swan to be caressed by Leda. 

An ex-governor of Missouri has said the necessity of the times is 

“a President without partyism, an Army without a mission, a Con- 

without price, and a supreme erT e without politics.” But 

the splendor of this patriotic rhetoric pales before the radiance of a 


DEVOUT PRESIDENT AND A PIOUS CONGRESSMAN ! 


The ministry of the clerical navigator of the world, and the prospects 
of that announcement recently made by Bishop Haven “in the name 
of the American people and true Christianity” evoked qualities of 
godliness and new-born zeal for letters for which Congress should 
pass resolutions of thanks as a fitting supplement to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Maine. Doubtless some unusual digression 
of the ecclesiastical cireumnavigator from pulpit politics turned the 
eye of the President to that long-neglected field of sacred literature 
which records the conversion of Saul of Tarsus; and he determined 
to so change his course as to give over at least his persecution of the 
(whisky) saints, reckoning that the “crooked” ways and trials of 
this present term are not to be compared to the glory that awaits a 
third! The old proverb that 
“WISE MEN MAKE THEIR OWN OPPORTUNITIES” 

is the only explanation for this new departure of the republican Specie 
in flinging into our already too bitter political strifes the fire-brand 
of religious bigotry and proseription, the kindlings and ravages of 
which no human eye can measure. 

Mr. Chairman, if ever there were men on this continent who had 
occasion to oppose and dread . and hierarchy, it was the men 
who founded the colonies and made the Federal Constitution. They 
knew what religious persecution was. Its baleful influences had 
burnt into their very souls. Yet just one hundred years there 
existed in all the colonies a union of church and state. But those 
men, steadily adhering to the line of separation between the Federal 
and State systems of government, in the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution only interdicted Congress in the establishment of or inter- 
ference with the free exercise of religion, leaving the States free to 
exercise their sovereign night of controlling this and all kindred mat- 
ters affecting the liberty of self-government. For those men foresaw 
with wondrous vision the day the Federal Government assumed 
the office of a paternal government and undertook to legislate for the 
humanities, corruption would take the place of virtue and despotism 
usurp the empire of freedom. Nor can the republican party at all 
take to themselves any credit for the attempted settlement of this 

uestion of church and state for the States. The honor belongs to 
States themselves and to the past century. Theirs is the glory. 
a 2 paanan act of the States, beginning with the “ Mother of 
y the voluntary of the States, in the “ Mother o 
States,” in 1785 and 1789, church and state have been divorced a 
vinculo matrimonii. The only remaining vestiges of it, perhaps, being 
in the State constitution of New Hampshire, which requires the gov- 
ernor to be not a Catholic but a Protestant, and in that legislative 
act of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts under which a little 
Hebrew girl, who, according to the habits of her people and the cus- 
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tom of her religious faith, observed Saturday as a religious day, was 
recently sentenced to three months’ imprisonment in a Boston re- 
formatory because she would not go to school on Saturday; while 
out on the Pacific coast the idiosyncracy of the age manifests itself 
in this provision of the Oregon constitution : 

Nor shall any money be a) for the ent of an service in 
dita house ofthe Logialati ay prieme mie * ee, 

This is a ies of heterodoxy based, I suppose, on the idea that a 
fat treasury is of more panang thas the lean souls of legislators, And 
it is noticeable that in every new or amended constitution of the 
States since the war the independency of church and state is guard- 
edly secured. Why, then, need the eral Government interfere? 

at State proposes to abdicate to the Pope? What State is not 
intensely Protestant? What intelligent, responsible body of Catho- 
lics threatens revolution? What State is not able to take care of its 
own religious concerns? What State asks Congress to look after its 
spiri welfare? From my observation, it would be a hard task to 
constitute a fit protectorate for religion out of this body of two hun- 
dred and ninety-two Levites. The people would not willingly give 
over the ark to such unregenerate hands. 

Mr. Chairman, what has come over the spirit of our republican 
friends’ dreams touching our Catholic brethren? What is there in the 
past year’s history of this sect that now makes it the object of consti- 
tutional restraint lest hurt come te our religious liberty? In this “et 
House, in June, 1874, as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, bo 
the patriotism and philanthropy of the Catholics in America were 
stoutly defended by republican orators and a republican majority. 

When the sundry civil egini bill was pending an amend- 
ment was pro} “for the Little Sisters of the Poor of Washington 
City, to Honi te a debt on the building and to complete said build- 


$25,009. 
T. Parker, of Missouri, rose on the republican side, and said: 
Iam no Catholic, and practically I am not much of a Protestant; but, sir, I want 
to call the attention of this House to one fact, and y that of my friend from 
Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD, ] who gallantly led one of the divisions of Fedr fie during 
23 war, and that is, when the noble women of these different orders were upon 
ering up 


in into 

them of home, mother, and friends, cheering 
minds to the mercy of that God who was 80 soon 
before our brave soldiers upon their d beds, 
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to-day, 

grounds which we cannot justify. It is too narrow a view to take of it. Patriots 
and gallant men cannot do lhis Noci k 

tain any such position as that. 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, who was always warlike in illustra- 
tion, and kept his war experience, like some now on this floor, in the 
foreground of every question, rose and said : 

I desire to add a single word; I will detain the House but a moment. This ques- 
tion came up again in another form. I carried to New Orleans six thousand men, 


ly will undertake the eclf-desying vows, that en- 
n to charity, but those who have been driven by stern ; 
but when they have once taken those vows they go forward to their 
care of the sick and dying without question as to their 
trust we will vote for this sppropriation without any di 


And the Appmoptisson carried by a vote of 105 yeas to 43 nays. 

But now it is discovered that political capital can be coined out of a 
hue and cry against these self-sacrificing people, and the whole pack 
of republican orators and editors is unleashed to hound them down. 

: 25 same purpose is the animating spirit of the present agita- 
tion 
THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 

Just as the republicans overcome their antipathy to the Catholics in 
order to take out of the public Treasury $25,000 for an, ostensible 
eleemosynary institution, so again you evince theitching palm. You 
are like Don Juan’s wicked sailors: 


Who grieved for those who with the cutter, 
And also for the biscuit, casks, and butter. 


You seek to pave the way to clntch the school fund of the States, a 
fund belonging to the States and the people, and with which the Fed- 
eral Government should not be empowered to interfere. You at- 
tempted this in your educational bill in 1873, and again in your civil- 
rights bill, but the well-directed co’ e of a few Spartan patriots 
checked your vandal march on the citadel of freedom. Now you shift 
your tactics, and by becoming the unsought and uninvited knights of 
a cause which is popular with the people of all parties and needs no 
champion, you think to still farther-war on the States and cover up 
the multitude of your party sins. 
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Not in the history of the Republic has the cause of popular educa- 
tion been so universally fostered as at this day. Scarcely any sky 
bending over city, et, village, hill, or valley, in all this vast land, 
but there points to it a spire from the free-school edifice, though hum- 
ble some may be, yet they pervade. 

There could not be elected in any State a Legislature that would 
dare to divert the general school fund. And the very fact that in the 
extremity of the republican party it seeks to retain power by appeal- 
ing to the popular sentiment affecting free schools is itself proof that 
the sentiment in favor of these schools is all pbb and powerful, 
Then why this question into Con and on to the hustings? If 
a few overambitious priests and zealous Catholic papers have used 
intemperate and foolish speech Hocking this question, is that any 
cause for the cry “To your tents, O Israel ?” 

The man that did once sell the lion’s skin 

While the beast lived was killed with hunting him. 
Admit (and the democratic party does not deny) that the abstract prin- 
ciples enunciated in the proposed amendment are sound, must every- 
thing intrinsically right in theory be ingrafted on the organic law? 
If so, incorporate temperance and the Decalogue. 

By dragging the cause of education, as the republican party is Solve 
into political partisan strife, they stab and wound it where it wo d 
otherwise go unhurt. Just as the cause of religion has always suf- 
fered when zealots and bigots have forced it out of its normal rela- 
tion into subserviency to secular ends, so, by attempting to use free 
schools as a vehicle to political preferment, you wantonly antagonize 
it with elements otherwise friendly tọ its prosperity ; and the 
or man who would thus prostitute it is its deadliest foe and a public 
enemy. 

Why cannot this and all its correlatives be intrusted to local com- 
munities and the public virtue and intelligence ? 

THE OLD STATESMEN OF VIRGINIA, 
who were as happy in expression as they were great in th ht and 
ey most aptly put this matter in the act o eee 

Truth is and will if left to herself; she is the and sufficient 
antagonist 5 and 1 to fear from the conflict, — human in- 


terposition disarmed of her na wea} free argument and d ; errors 
ceasing to be dangerous when it is permi y to contradict them. 


To that tribunal I for one appeal. The 8 want and will have 
no Cromwells or Praise-God bones. be i fear neither puritan 
and wise people who 


nor cavalier, And there are a grèat many gooi 
think you could as well turn your guns on that pseudo-political gath- 
ering at Boston last December, when bishop, clergy, and lay 
turned the affairs of the house of God into a town meeting for Presi- 
dent-making ; furnishing a fair specimen of the aang progress of 
the day, in Which we have nominations by prayers. © next step 
will be elections by the doxology. 

What priest has ever ut such sin against the liberty of con- 
science and the teaching of the Master in the Sermon on the Mount 
as breathes in the following resolutions offered by a “truly loyal” Pro- 
testant divine in conference at Chicago? 

Resolved, That all government is based upon the religious ideas of those who 
carry it on, and that the Northern Methodists have acquired by conquest the right 
to control the religion of the South; that it is . 
Methodists to meet and worship in their ways as it would be to allow Lee and 
Johnston to call and their armiesagain. The religion of the North is 


bound to rule this continent, and it proposes to make a 8 5 
Bible to all the Southern States and poo le. A pay shed er ctr, © have no more 
right to apply their own peculiar ideas than to use their physical implements 
of war. 


That fellow, provided he does not suffocate, would make a splendid 
adjutant-general for our Peter the Hermit from Maine. Mr. Chairman, 
as well get up an O. A. U. against the Methodist Church North for 
these extravagant utterances of individual fanatics as to organize a 
crusade against Catholics for pronunciamentos and dogmatisms of 
isolated parishes and editors. 

PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 
The remedy for these things rests not in constitutions or statutes. 
There's still on earth a yet auguster thing, 
Veiled though it be, than Parliament or king. 

It is American ee sentiment—greater than Cæsar, more aus- 
tere than Cromwell. We all bow before its august majesty. The one 
thing more essentially grand than all else to be seen and felt this 
a will, in my judgment, be the remanifestation of this true Amer- 

can sentiment, carrying us back to the paths where our fathers trod. 

Instead of recasting the charter they gave us let us cherish it the 
more, for “ out of the old fields cometh all this new corn.” 

Out of the centennial revival let us hope there will be “ born 
again” patriots of the olden time, who love country more than party, 
honor more than riches. 

So that, with renewed faith in our ability to govern ourselves, 
justice nowhere denied, truth everywhere defended, the whole Amer- 
See ee from coast to coast and lake to gulf, will join Massachu- 
setts’s great orator in his tribute to our Union, as the happy and free 
empress, mother of States themselves free; unagitated by the pas- 
sions, unmoved by the dissensions of any of them, she watches the 
rights and fame of all, and, reposing secure and serene among the 
mountain summits of her om, she holds in one hand the fair 
olive-branch of peace and in the other the thunderbolt and meteor 
soy be reluctant and rightful war. There may she sit forever, the stars 
of Union upon her brow, the rock of independence beneath her feet, 
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Standard Money and Low Salaries. 


SPEEOH OF HON. JOHN D. WHITE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 24, 1876, 


pl eee e H. R. No. a reser j yay ti 
ex u. € 0 e vernmeni 0 
8 30, isn, and * other N 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, we have been entertained for many 
hours by learned gentlemen who have improved this occasion to ex- 

ress their views on whatever subject was uppermost in their minds. 
This seems to be a parliamentary license, and of course no one will 
object to the liberty which I now take of expressing my views on 
several subjects in the same speech. 

First, I desire to gather together certain valuable information on 
the currency question; and then I shall occupy the time of the House 
with a few remarks upon the bill now under consideration. In a sen- 
tence, allow me to state the conclusions to which I have come, namely: 
Standard money for the people; low salaries for those filling posts of 
honor; and for officials of the Government certainty of term of serv- 
ice, and such compensation as their talents, skill, or services would 
command in private life. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


The history of our paper currency of to-day is to me a very inter- 
esting study. I have collected afew facts on the subject which may 
serve a useful 3 in the final disposition of this perplexing and 
all-important problem. . 

By the legal tender and sinking-fund act of 1862, all the coin re- 
ceived by the Government in payment of duties on imports was set 
apart as a special fund, to be applied as follows: 

First. To the payment in coin of the interest on the bonds and notes of the United 

Second. To the purchase or tof 1 per cent. of the entire debtof the United 
States, to be made within cask decal pene Heer the 1st day of July, 1862, which is 
to be set a as a sinking fund, and the interest of which shall in like manner be 
applied to the purchase or vg door) the public debt as the Secretary of the Treas- 


shall from time to time 
hird. The residue thereof to be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 


The plain reader sees in this an honest intention to pay the public 
debt in coin. - > 

By act of June 30, 1864, the total amount of United States notes 
can never exceed $450,000,000. By resolution, December 4, 1865, the 
House of Representatives pled, its co-operative action with the 
Secretary of the Treasury “to as early a resumption of specie pay- 
ments as the business interests of the country would permit.“ The 
act of April 12, 1866, providing for a reduction of the currency, looked 
to the final resumption of specie payments. 

In order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Government 
to discharge all its obligations to the po lic creditors, the first act 

by the Forty-first Congress, on March 18, 1869, provided and 

eclared that “ the faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to 
the payment in coin, or its equivalent, of all the obligations of the 
Uni States;” and, further, “to make provision, at the earliest 
practical period, for the redemption of the United States notes in 
coin 


The President of the United States, in his inaugural address, March 
4, 1869, declared : i 


honor, every dollar of Government indebtedness should 
d in gold, unless otherwise e er in the contract. Let it be 
erstood tha no repudiator of one of our public debt will be trusted in 

ublio place, and it will go far toward strengthening a credit which ought to be the 
Best in'the world, and will ultimately us to replace the debt with bonds 
bearing less interest than we now pay. 


In his second annual message to Congress, December 5, 1870, the 


President says: 

Thea value of gold as compared with national currency for the whole of 
the 1869 was about 134, and for eleven months of 1870 the same relative value 
has about 115. The approach to a specie basis is very gratifying, but the fact 
cannot be denied that the instability of the value of our currency is prejudicial to 
our ity and tends to keep up prices, to the detriment of ie. The evils 
ofa 1 and fluctuating currency are so t, that now, when the premium 
on gold has fallen so much, it would seem that the time has arrived when, by wise 
and prudent J. tion, Congress should look to a policy which would place our 
currency at par with gold at no distant day. 


Again, in his third annual message, December 4, 1871, he says: 


in keeping up prices of all articles necessary in every-day life. It fosters a 

sp tof prejudicial alike to national morals — “4 nal 
eq n can aP aa S ON AO ETO ENTON Seca a) SOF OIEA aes VENIE 
object will 


88 and uniformly approaching par with specie, a very desirab! 


Again, in his second inaugural address, March 4, 1873, he says: 
aS future will be directed to the restoration of good feeling between 
the t sections of our common country, to the restoration of our currency to 
1 value Ben one with the world’s standard of value—gold—and, if possi- 
a par 


Ina letter to one Mr. Cowdrey, written October 6, 1873, the President 


on this 


seems to have anticipated the speech of the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Hewirr.] He says: 


The c has t greenbacks about toa par with silver. I wonder that 
silver is not alread: maing imio Foa markek — deficiency in the circu- 
—— a er does come—and I ae ee Oe eee VAN 

ve made a Ta) e toward specie 'urrenc; never go below 

Per th pi paymen y 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if the argument of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hewitt] be sound, how is it, I ask, that silver does not 
flow from the coffers and vaults into circulation? He says in his 
speech of March 17, 1876: 


To substitute the silver for the is therefore to substitute a coin of less 
fractionalcurrency. The resumption 5 specie payments 


payments, and is therefore in violation of that clause of ` 
ocratic ponm on which every ic member that State holds his sea 
oor, to wit: Steady steps toward specie payments, no step backward.” 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that this statement will strike the country as 
the vision of a theorist rather than as a truth worthy of acceptance 
by the Government and the people. Why, sir, he boldly asserts that 
the substitution of silver coin (that is, specie) for the fractional paper 
currency (that is, a promise to pay specie) is no step toward specie 
payments. But, on the contrary, he says, it is a step backward; and 
not only so, but a step “which will tend to rob the laboring classes 
of a portion of the just compensation of their toil.” 

I desire to ask this scientific gentleman, who was elected without 
“any contributions of money” or without the demoralizing influence 
of “free liquor,” (he failed to tell us how many votes, if any, he ob- 
tained by denouncing the“ 5 Government,“) whether he 
has safe reason to believe that “the honest and trusting souls” which 
have put their faith in him indorse the anti-silver doctrine which he 
3 so hard to prove to be for the best interests of the laboring 
classes 

My district is an agricultural one, and I represent as literally per- 
haps as does any other member the laboring classes, and I do not be- 
lieve my people will subscribe to his doctrine. The producers and 
consumers are aliké benefited by money, and suffer alike under 
a depreciated currency. My people want more money; but they ex- 
pect to get it in the legitimate way. They prefer greenbacks to wild- 
cat money. But they are not worshipers of the “R. B.,“ rag baby. 
They long to return to gold and silver. Sir, the people know full well 
that paper currency is not money, but merely a promise to pay money ; 
and when they have silver again they feel that the pro 
is snae, to the extent, at least, of the intrinsic value of the silver 
recei 

The colloquy between the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] is in- 


structive on this point: 
Mr. Hoar. The gentleman retains the floor, as I understand, for the ee of 
not 


answering 

exactly understand his position. If you stamp N d upon a piece of paper 
senate: diy eee taR Ao SATDI do no 
CCT ‘on stam} 


precisely the same 
on a piece of silver, which has great value, and compel 


m to take it. How 


day you can buy more gold with a greenback than with the same 


vor. 

8 Mr. Hoan. ie A eng pone allow 1 1 question in another form? 

uppose you take eco made vernment—paper costing com- 

— wely —and tie this of silver to itor under it, would eer. vor 
an 

if you took away the 


Now, if the object of the gentleman from New York [Mr. HEWITT] 
was to prove that the increased supply of silver, the demand remain- 
ing the same, cheapened its value, we will all agree to that. Is this 
not equally trae of wheat, iron, gold, and diamonds? a 

The n gold is t; the demand is greater; hence its rise 
in value. The supply of silveris immense. Our silver mines are pro- 
ducing almost unlimited amounts of this beautiful metal. But the 
demand for it Bch continually less; hence its diminution in value. 

Is silver worthless for coin because it will not bring so much per 
pound in the market as it did some years ago? Is it not the same 
metal it was then? Has it not the same white, shining luster, the 
same clear and silvery ring, the same specific gays Does it 
tarnish more easily now that it is discovered in large quantities, or 
will it be more easily counterfeited than in the days of the mysterious 
Swift, of Swift-mine notoriety? The old relations between gold and 
silver may be somewhat changed; but can we not supply in quantity 
to the latter what it lacks in quality! 

Article 1, section 8 of the Constitution declares that Congress shall 
have power— 

To coin money, regulate the valno thereof, and of foreign coin. 


Just now we seem to have too much silver. Why? The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania answers this question. He says: 


FFF of the great Bonanza mines, nor to 

the recent disclosure of the fact that the Uncownhargre range in southern or middle 

Colorado is likely to yield amounts of silver than any of the mines of Nevada, 

for beyond and more potent these causes has been the demonetization of silver 

by Germany, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and Japan, and the closing of the mints 
the Latin monetary union against the coinage of silver, 
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It occurs to me that gentlemen have argued-on this floor that we 
should have a currency unlike any other in the world, and therefore 
plead for greenbacks and inflation. Since silver is demonetized by so 
many countries and our Bonanza mines are so numerous, does it not 
strike every one as being a favorable opportunity for the United 
States Government to adopt a currency that will have no temptation to 
go abroad, and at the same time will represent labor and wealth, serve 
as the basis of a medium of where not the medium itself,) 
and one that will have intrinsic value as literal and real as that of 
wheat, iron, or gold? “Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” 

But I desire to quote further on the subject of specie resumption. 
I am seeking after knowledge rather than attempting to teach. I 
find in the ident’s fifth annual message, December 1, 1873, this 
terse expression: 

We can never have permanent prosperity until a specie basis is reached. 

In the same message he says: 

The exact medium is the medium of the world over. 

obtained, we Shall eae a . exact 3 If there 
be too much of it for the iy Treg purposes of trade and commerce it will flow 
out of the country; if too little, the reverse will result. To hold what we have 


d of thi 
sae p p what pra ane} to that standard is the problem © 
In his sixth annual message, December 7, 1874, he says: 


Gold and silver are now the recognized medium of See on mee eee 
over, and to this we should return with the least practicable y- 


Accompanying this message, the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
report, says: 

Credit, which necessarily enters largely into commercial transactions, can only 
be steady and secure when it has for its foundation a stable currency. The q 
of stability in money attaches nly to cota, which, by common consent of mankin 
is the exchan a currency representative of coin, because 
convertible into it at the will of the holder. ii! 


* * * 
That which is of the highest importance is the adoption of the definite policy of 
resumption. 
* * * * 


* * * 
The enactment of a law having for its the substitution of a sound and 
stable medium of exchange for an i . tend to restore 
confidence, and thus cause a revival of industries and general business. 


REVIEW OF NATIONAL PLEDGES. 

A very brief review of our pledges must serve to demonstrate that 
we cannot avoid, in any honorable way, final resumption in gold and 
silver coin. In 1868 the Supreme Court of the United States declares 
of legal-tenders that— 

These notes are obligations of the United States. Their name imports obligation. 
Every one of them expresses its face an engagement of the nation to pay the 
bearer a certain sum. The dollar note is an to pay a dollar, tad the 
dollar intended is the coin dollar of the United conten: quantity in weight 
and paar of gold or silver, authenticated as such by the stamp of Govern- 
ment. 

857 the 18th day of March, 1869, Congress declared by public act 
that— 


The United States solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest 
practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. 

On the 2lst day of Feb , 1872, the labor-reform party, repre- 
senting twelve States, resolyed— 

That the national debt should be paid in good faith. - 

On May 1, 1872, the liberal republicans in convention in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, resolved— , 

That the public credit mast be sacredly maintained, and we denounce repudia- 
tion in every form and guise. A speedy return to specie payments is demanded 
alike by the highest considerations of commercial morality honest government. 

Mr, 8 in his letter accepting the pro nomination, 
after he had learned how the work of the li ral-republican conven- 
tion “was received in all parts of our great country,” declares, as if to 
Temove any suspicions that might attach to his anticipated supporters 
from the lost cause, “that the public faith must at all hazards be 
maintained and the national it preserved.” 

The national democratic convention assembled in Baltimore on July 
9, 1872, and, after re-adopting the principles already adopted at Cin- 
cinnati, renominated this same Mr. Greeley as its candidate for the 
Presidency. The democratic party is not pledged to repudiation. But 
the country does not seem to realize the fact. How canit, when such 
inflationists as my colleague from the Ashland district, who almost fills 
the place of the distinguished Clay, is elected to Congress on 
a repudiation platform? Yet we remember how in times gone by the 
democratic leaders were wont to clamor for hard money. And is this 
democratic House to be decoyed into the supporting of a greenback 
theory which must work a t injury to the redit of the nation 
and postpone the revival of industries and a restoration of confidence? 

The egalar republican convention assembled in Philadelphia June 
5, 1872, declared : 

We denounce the repudiation of the public debt in any form or disguise as a na- 
tional crime; we witness with pride the reduction of the principal of the debt and 
of the rates of interest upon the balance, and confidently that our excellent 
na currency will be perfected by a speedy resumption of specie payments. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hopeful and earnest in the work 
of resumption; and the President renews his oft-repeated recom- 
mendations for the benefit of each Congress. 

In accordance with the suggestions of the President, the pledges 
ofall ee parties, the solemnly plighted faith of the Uni ted States, 
and the sincere desire of the people, an act was passed January 14, 
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1875, which pledged the faith of the Government to resumption on 
and after January 1, 1879. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, after we have gone thus far, gentlemen 
are to be found on this floor who are bold enough to ask us to violate 
these ple and to advocate that which will destroy the public credit 
and end ultimately in repudiation and our national dishonor. I for 
one can encourage no such doctrine. I shall stand by the honest pol- 
icy to which the nation is pledged. I believe it to be our solemn and 
unavoidable ben to eee any N islation Nee may be 
necessary to bring about specie payments by January 5 

The Secretary Si the Treasury asks for it. The President concurs 
in his recommendation, and adds that— 

It will be a source of t ification to me to be able to measure 
ot Congress looking — — securing resumption. A 

The question now is, what shall we do? What can this Congress 
do to hasten the dax of renewed confidence, revival of business, and 
renewed prosperity? We cannot ga backward. The bridges are 
burned and it is easier to go forward. It is manlier to go forward. 
Every consideration of honesty and commercial morality demands that 
we advance in the direction of specie payments. Shall we hesitate 
and delay longer or shall we act at once and thus put to rest the doubts 
of an anxious and waiting nation? Let us perform our duty like 
men. The country will honor us for it, and our future prosperity will 
satisfy coming generations of the wisdom of our action. 

THE REDUCTION OF SALARIES. 

Mr. Chairman, I now desire to offer a few remarks on the bill (H. 
R. No. 2571) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the Government for the year ending June 30, 
1877, and for other purposes. The reduction of high salaries meets 
my hearty approbation and will receive my cheerful support. I hope 
the committee are a unit and in earnest, and will convince the coun- 
ek Bes thgir sincerity by a general reduction of the disproportionate 

ies received by Senators and Members of Congress before mak- 
ing reductions elsewhere. Charity begins at home, and economy and 
reform must begin with the representatives of the people. But I have 
seen enough in my brief public service to convince me that a bill to 
increase salaries would meet with much less opposition here than one 
to reduce salaries, which any man must see are not on a level with 
salaries paid in private life and by private corporations. Sir, the 
people demand a more rigid economy; and if we cannot or will not 
conduct their business on business principles, why then we must give 
place to those who can. 

Iam well aware that the surroundings here in this city are not 
favorable to any pro reduction of salaries. When salaries of 
Senators and Members and officials are reduced, the owners of prop- 
erty and proprietors of hotels, rum-shops, gambling-hells, and other 

laces of amusement are losers as well as those affected directly. 
ere is no influence here that is lent to a reduction of salaries. On 
the amet fi every influence is brought to bear on Co en here 
to induce them to increase the salary of somebody or everybody hold- 
ne ee There is but one guiding star for us, and that is a strict 
erence to our own convictions of right and a carrying out of what 

we know to be the will of the people. 

Now, this democratic House proposes to make certain reductions. 
The republican members should not throw any obstructions in the 
way of reform or retrenchment. It would be a grave error to make 
such an attempt. All that we can ask of the committee is consist- 
ency : a reduction which will strike all alike. We must show by our 
votes that we are for any and every reformatory measure, come from 
whatever source it may. 

It is true that social life in Washington is an expensive luxury, It 
is becoming more and more expensive every year. Assalaries increase 
the desires to be gratified are proportionately increased. I do not 
believe that the people of this country would submit to the burden- 
tome tariff and revenue laws now in force if they realized how disin- 
serested we are in protecting the Treasury, if they could see the ex- 
travagance of vanity and the prevalence of selfish motives that obtain 
in this city of high life and social corruption. Nothing is done with- 
out a selfish end in view. Notbing is truly social; all is vanity and 
selfishness. No one regards true economy; everybody studies filch- 
ing; yet the people who are taxed for the support of these parasites 
and metropolitan lazzaroni have only “their homely joys and destiny 
obscure.” 

President John Adams expressed a public sentiment when he said : 

But let us take warning and give it to our children. Whenever vanity and gay- 
ety, a love of p and dress, furniture, equipage, buildings, t company, ex- 

psive di ns, and elegant camp agora S the better of the principles and 
judgments of men or women, there is no knowing where they will stop, nor into 
what evils, natural, moral or political, they will lead us. 

The people did not think favorably of the increase of salary from 
$8 per day to $3,000 per annum. The increase from $3,000 to $5,000 
per annum was still less pleasing. It was submitted to as any other 
war measure. And when salaries were increased a third time, and 
the members of REG Das the chief beneficiaries, the whole country 
aro*s as one man and said, “I am amazed at and disgusted with the 
avariciousness of Congress. What? Another increase of salary from 
$5,000 to $7,500; our franking privilege cut off and its value placed to 
the credit of our honorable (7) Congressmen?” O, what a spectacle 
was there, my countrymen! “Then I, and you, and all of us fell 
down,” while bloody treason sorely troubled us. But the war is over 


now; greenbacks, we are told, are better than silver coin, and there 
is no pe Ye good reason why we should not return to the stand- 


ard of es paid before the war. 
REPLY TO MR. RANDALL. 
In view of the attempt to silence me, made some days since by a 
senenin from Pennsylvania, I ho the House will indulge me in a 
ew words of pons defense. The gentleman [Mr. RANDALL] to 
whom I refer used harsh language toward this side, when, with 
his consent, I asked him a question which I thought involved a prin- 
ciple of consistency. For the information of those who were then 
absent I quote a part of the RECORD. Mr. RANDALL said: 


my duty if I did notstate 
that members of the Committee ons from the other side of the House 
have in the main and almost entirely co-operated with members of the committee 
on this side in these very reductions. 

Mr. Warre. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirs. There are two questions I would like to ask. First, did I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that he realized the fact that the country condemned 
his vote on the back bt” 

Mr. RANDALL. Well, now, it is none of your business what the country realized 
or what I realized. Ihave made my statement in that connection. 

Mr. Wurre. I want to ask the gentleman another question: Does he not think 
would have more in his sincerity in regard to ihis matter if that 
money were now refunded ! 

Mr. RANDALL. That is none of your business, sir. 

Mr. WHITE. The country will judge of the matter. 

Mr. RANDALL. people have over and over again approved me in this place, and 
É here except what becomes a Representative they will take 
care to consign me back. I took that salary ; the law gave it tome; my people have 
re, sp ge since ; and it does not lie in the power of any miserable man here to 

about my conscience. b 

This effort on the part of a gentleman of recognized ability to 
crush a young member was as unkind as his outburst of scornful 
indignation was unwarranted. If the gentleman meant to insinuate 
that I was “miserable” because I feared the reduction of my > 
mat unfortunately selected the wrong subject upon whom to vent his 
spleen. 

I think that I could furnish ample proof, if it were necessary, to 
show that I am in fayor of a large reduction in the expenses of the 
Government. Not a reckless cutting down for party purposes, but a 
systematic and practicable reduction in accordance with the princi- 
ples which regulate business men in the interest of true economy and 
genuine reform. On January 13, 1876, I had the honor of introducing 
a bill which, imperfect as it was, indicated a remedy for our business 
distress, and which, if adopted, would prove an important move in 
the direction of specie payments. That bill pro 1 a reduction of 
20 per cent. of the salaries received by the President, Senators, Mem- 

and all officials receiving more than $1,500 a year. 

If that bill was “excellent and its object admirable,” as one gen- 
tleman grape remarked it was, why were there only twenty-five 
pon in this House bkg dren Soi the bill? No, sir; this House 

not for any reduction which strikes the salaries of its own mem- 
bers. Every day this fact is becoming more clearly evident. Neither 
the members on thatside nor on this show a willingness to come down 
to the economical basis consistent with republican simplicity and our 
duty in the exigency of hard times. 

But there are members on this floor who are sincerely in favor of 
retrenchment by reducing salaries, cutting off luxuries and the means 
of extravagance. Without boasting, I can say that I am one of that 
number, and am so from a solemn conviction of duty. And in spite 
of the taunts and jeers which may come from those who have never 
known the slow process of earning money by hard labor, who have 
no higher conception of Government than that of a charitable insti- 
tution for extorting taxes from plain eee eee to be lavishly 
distributed among city idlers and those who through political influ- 
ence suck the public “ pap,” I shall cheerfully vote for every measure 
which promises to reduce taxes, improve our credit, and lead us to 

ie resumption. 

With all kindness toward the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I be; 
to quote a few from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which 
hope will be harmonized and interpreted for the information of the 
common people, one of whom I am. 

In the Honse on February 24, 1873, the appropriation bill known to 
the country as the salary-grab steal being under consideration, Mr. 
RANDALL, of Pennsylvania, said: 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any occasion for an exhibition of excessive 


virtue on this question; nor is there any cause fora flutter. It may not be 
connection. 


amiss for me to recall at this time a little experience I have had in this 
I was here in 1865-66, and upon a call of the yeas and nays I was one of three men 
on this floor who voted to increase the congressional from $3,000 to 35,000 a 
year. I did so for the reason (which I told my people at home) that I thought I was 
worth the increased sum ; that I knew I spent more. 


I am in favor of the increase now proposed. One of my reasons is that if you will 
beyond temptation by giving them an adequate 


* * 


Pt fi dy bills. I beli the 87,500 f hich I toposa to 
pass fewer subsidy eve we earn the $7,500 for whi 
vote; if I did not so believe I would not vote for it. Now, Mr. Cha 


on that particular principle I believe I am right; I believe I earn that money; an 
if my constituents are not willing to pay me what I earn they had better find some 
other Representative. 


the passage of the bill the vote stood—yeas: 12 democrats, 
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And again, March 1, 1873, on this same subject of salary steal, he 
says: 
Upon that question I have uttered no doubtful sound and have made no doubtful 
House. I ha 


record in this ve declared to the country and to my constituents that 
I believed I have 500 a year since I haye 2 
I could not live here for less with my family with any sort of decency. 


Where was this gentleman when the vote was taken to repeal the in- 
famous salary-grab, with its “retroactive increase steal?” Did he not 
then know the wish of the people? He had had seven months for re- 
flection and quiet meditation, and yet when a vote was taken “to carry 
out the decision of the people upon this subject and 1 wipe out 
all the effects, consequences, and benefits” that had been derived b 
members of Congress, this virtuous and conscientiously sensitive head- 
light of the democratic party, who is leading this movement, 
took great care to cast his vote in such a manner as to let the ill-got- 
ten gain remain in his pocket. 

y did he not repent of his sin and return the money like other 
os ? O, no; the democrats were in the minority then on this 
oor, and of course were, as they contended, not responsible for any- 
thing. Their position was like unto that of a certain Jew merchant. 
He was making a sale of clothing to a farmer. His customer was re- 
luctant and indifferent, and this Jew was offering inducements to 
effect asale. Finally he said: Mein freund, I tells you de truth; I vill 
sell you dese goots fiir dwenty tollars, und dat ish 10 per cent. pelow 
cost.“ The customer dec that he did not desire to purchase any- 
thing below cost. He wished to allow the merchant a moderate profit. 
The Jew replied, “ Vell, I tells fg how it vas ; dese goots pelongs toa 
rich old uncle of mein, und I i drying to k him up.” Are we to 
understand that this was the attitude of the late democratic minority? 

Let us compare the votes both on the passage and the repeal of the 
salary-grab act. 

On the yams of the salary-grab act in the House the vote stood— 
yeas: 51 democrats, 52 republicans; nays: 33 democrats, 51 republi- 
cans; not voting: 24 democrats, 20 republicans. In the a oe 

repu 


licans; nays: 5 democrats, 22 republicans; not voting: 2 democrats, 
8 republicans. 
On the repeal of the salary: act the vote stood in the House— 


eas : 75 democrats, 150 republicans; nays: 11 democrats, 14 repub- 

icans; not voting: 11 25 republicans, In the Senate the 
vote on re — 5 40 republicaus; nays: 4 
democrats, 4 eet not voting: 7 democrats, 7 republicans. 

I call this a better (rather a worse) grab showing for the demo- 
crats than for the republicans, ially when we consider the large 
republican majority then in Congress. And yet the republican party 
was denounced for passing that act; nor have I any knowledge of but 
one distinguished democrat who ever sought to claim any of the 
honor of that act 5 the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. STEPHENS, } 
late vice-president of the so-called Confederate States of America. 
On the discussion of the repeal of the salary-grab he said: 

I was utterly astonished the other day when some gentleman undertook to speak 

of this question as a party question. mp — inion neither y is ble 

e E E eee. 8 — 3. — 3 
much responsible for it as the e ee 2 

There was at least one entire delegation that took the increased 
oy b and kept it; and the wrath of the people of that State— 

entuc 


y—waxed hot. 
Some idea of the 3 of tion that was felt throughout 
Kentucky on account of the passage of the “ retroactive increase sal- 
ary-grab act” may be gathered from the following resolution, adopted 
tate by a vote of 21 to 9, to wit: 


by the senate of 
Resolved, That the conduct of the members of who voted for and sanc- 


tioned the of said act is reprehensible in the highest degree, and meets with 
the allied dleapprovel andosadiaeenation of thle General -Ascemabl „and should 
be rebuked by ovary patriot in tha land, Sexeapective of party. iá 

Iam sorry to say that after careful investigation I have been un- 
able to discover w any one of that democratic delegation, from 
Adams and Beck down 1 7 the list, failed to take or ever returned 
to the any of the salary grab. But Kentucky is a dem- 
ocratic State, always for honest reform and rigid economy. See how 
sincerely and honestly a granger islature of that State elected a 
little while ago the inconsistent rmer, Hon. J. B. Beck, to the 
United States Senate. Only a democratic State can survive such fit- 
fal backing and filling. 

But, by way of parenthesis, right here allow me to remind gentle- 
men of a fact which perhaps has not been discovered to the country 
by the patriotic course of unbroken delegations of members from 
that State which I have the honor in part here to . 0 It is 
this: that Kentucky never rebelled, never seceded; that for every 
one who stole away to join the armies of a wicked rebellion there 
were two brave men who cheerfully marched under the flag of their 
country to die if need be for the cause of the Union. And I predict 
that the day is not far distant when the honest Whigs and Union- 
loving people of my State will remand to private life their party 
leaders who do too much for party capital and too little for the de- 
velopment and best interests of the country. It is something of this 
same kind of pnrity and virtue which seems in these latter days to 
control the action of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
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who has charge of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropria- | party of reform and progress. Its sun is not setting. It is gaining 


tion bill. 

How is it that he can live on a forty-five hundred dollar now 
when he could not live on less than $7,500 in 1873? He said he could 
not live in “any sort of 0 for less than $7,500 then. 

Can a Con man live $3,000 a year cheaper now than he could 
in 18731 Or the chairman of this committee concluded to live in 
a sort of indecency for the sake of a little party clap-trap for the com- 
ing presidential election? Like the frog, he “goes it with a jerk.” 

Of all the fanny things that live 
8 as an or tthe air, 

The funniest is the frog. 7 ; 
The frog, that neither walks 

0 „ nor 

Dut oie it with 333 Se 


Gentlemen should not fall into the error of supposing that because 
two events are contemporaneous the one must * be the cause 
and the other the effect. Nor can the people be made to believe such 
nonsense, The idea that the American people intended to show their 
approval of the democratic doctrines by giving to the nopok n the 
control of this Honse is a vain hallucination entertained by the credu- 
lous politician, and can be imposed upon the ignorant voter only. 

The effort which the democratic side of this House is ing to 
prove to the country that they alone are honest and to them should 

intrusted the control of this Government is in very bad taste. The 
fact that aiders and abettors of a gigantic and wicked rebellion should 
sit on committees to investigate ante bellum democrats is a singular 
one. I refer particularly to the Belknap affair. 

Knowing as I did of a ch of corruption made inst Hon. 
Green Adams, now Chief Clerk of this House, while he was Sixth Audi- 
tor of the Treasury, for 3 several thousands of dollars to 
his owu use which should have been paid into the Treasury, since 
the money was the proceeds of the sales of waste-paper which be- 
longed to the Government—I say that being cognizant of these facts, 
it struck me as a little bit amusing that man Green Adams 
should be the officer of this pure democratic Honse to carry articles 

of impeachment for high crimes and misdemeanors from here over to 
the Senate. He was a republican then, but you took him from us and 
reward him with a high office, 

God grant that the democratic Toy may continue to bid for our 
bad men, and by and by the sober, honest, and true reformers of that 
party will abandon such corrupt associations. God grant that we 
may purify the republican party, and ory ourselves worthy of the 
association and earnest su of the sober, the honest, the law- 
abiding, and true men of this our common country. 

Credit mobiliers, Sanborn contracts, and Pendleton contracts; 
the sale of cadetships, and post-traderships, and salary-grabs, (for 
services never rend ) are all disgraceful things, which bring the 
blush of shame to the of every believer in strict economy and 
honest government. 

But the thinking people of this vast country will not fail to take 
the exact measure of these insincere reformers who will not allow 
any “miserable man” to talk about their consciences, Methinks I 
hear the intelligent plain people saying: “Thou blind Pharisee, 
cleanse first that which is within the cup and platter, that the out- 
side of 7555 coud be pira also.” seal Hea yen ch you saimo you 
cannot play. people are peepin e scene and laughing 
at the guise which is intended to a your true inwardness. As 
in New Hampshire so you shall hear all over this broad land: “ Woe 
ania yon, scribes and Pharisees, h tes! for ye are like unto 
whi ulchres, which indeed ap beautiful outward, but are 

within full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness.” 

In my humble opinion the “tidal wave” which swept over the coun- 
try in 1874, and which swept over the hills of Southeastern Kentucky 
in acontrary direction, was a wave of righteous indignation, evidently 
intended to kill off certain would-be leaders with a view to supply- 
ing their * in the early future, with better men. The “tidal 
wave” was merely the execution of a traditionary threat beautifully 
expressed by the poet thus: 

And will ye muzzle the free-born— 
wi tate greg ea 
Š And you—h servani here—your seat? 
ee eats Jomi wert oe 

ware! a e 
* 

ou, may no 

Look to. your — ! your cake ! Ye're warned. 

The opposition majority here to-day is evidence of the frown of 
an insulted people, not of an intended elevation to power of the 
heterogenéous and discordant elements improperly called the demo- 
cratic party. 

The principles of the republican party are as dear to the American 
heart to-day as they were at the hour of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln; and he is a blind observer of passing events who fails 
to discriminate between a growth and a transition; a sloughing off 
and a transmigration ; an internal purification, and a public approval 
ofa distrusted opposition which is toso E composed of those 
who are anxious for repudiation. The republican party is still the 


and retains the confidence of an intelligent people. 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise again: 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, woun with pain, 

And dies 


REDUCE ALL SALARIES ALIKE. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of reducing salaries. I believe 
that Senators and ee and clerks, with very few exceptions, 
are overpaid. Of all these public servants the large majority of them 
are getting more pay for less work than their talent and skill would 
command in private life; and that too at a time when thousands are 
begging for employment at low rates of wages. 

ir, if we preach economy we must practice economy. If the people 
are required to cut off luxuries and are taxed till they have not the 
means to gratify their desires, then we, too, must limit our expendi- 
tures, cease to be extravagant, and apply the revenues collected to 
the payment of principal and interest of the public debt. Such a 
course will encourage our depressed and tax-ridden people. Wise 
statesmanship demands it of us. 

Mr. Chairman, after we have reduced our own salaries to the point 

that will cover our actual losses and necessary expenses without ex- 
tray ce, then, sir, we can with reason apply the same principle to 
the subordinates in the several Departments. 
As to how much shall be taken from the salary of each clerk, assist- 
ant, or chief in these Departments, that is a question for after con- 
sideration. In my own opinion that matter should be left to the head 
of each Department. There can be no reasonable doubt that the sys- 
tem of first, second, third, and fourth class clerks is all wrong. Espe- 
cially is this true when otion from one class to another depends 
entirely upon 12 influence. And it is equally true that few if 
any of those classes of clerks could earn one-half of their present sal- 
aries in any of the vocations of private life, and that lady clerks should 
receive as arule but $900 a ‘or doing similar work to that for which 
gentlemen receive $1,200, $1,400, $1,600, and $1,800, tively, is an 
unjust discrimination and is an outrage and disgrace to the nation. 


new 


The savagery, 
_ ever wall-eyed wrath, 
Presented tothe tears of soft remorse, 

All clerks below chiefs and assistants should be appointed for life or 
during good behavior, and the whole a of compensation for skill 
and talent should be left to the heads of the Departments; and they 
should pay salaries commensurate with those received for similar wor 
performed in private life, Ladies and gentlemen of talent and skill 
should receive such pay as experts alone can command. Like work, 
like salaries ; businesson business prinsipes ; have no favored classes; 
and put the pay of Senators and Members just high enough to defra; 
all lawful and necessary expenses, and at the same time low enoug 
to offer no merenan an tion to any one. If we will do these 
things we shall have done the will of the people. The fast and riotous 
way of living indulged in here by overpaid officials, whose extrava- 
gance in outward show is aped by the poorest paid subordinate is not 
approved of by the plain people who are the bone and sinew and life 
of the nation. 

As I have said before, so say I again, that I shall give my support to 
all measures of practicable retrenchment and true reform, for these 
are the steps which will bring us to specie resumption. Then we shall 
have honest dealing with honest money; and we shall prosper, be- 
cause then confidence and enterprise will be restored. And the money 
that we save shall go to the honest payment of the public debt, pen- 
sioning the widows and orphans of soldiers, equalization of bounties 
to the improvement of rivers, and development of the country, an 
to defraying the necessary expenses of the Government. To arrive 
at specie payments and the economical administration of the Govern- 
ment, and to encourage the sound business interests of the country 
are the great questions deserving our most careful consideration. 


Subsidiary Silver Coin. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE W. CATE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 31, 1876, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 2450) to provide for a deficiency in the Printing and v. 
ing Bureau of the Treasury Department and for the issue of silver coin of the 
United States in place of fractional currency. 

Mr. CATE. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a very important one, affecting 
she people more intimately than any other measure before Con 

at this session. The poorer class, that class which measures its daily 

use of money with the fractional currency, will feel 3 or 

otherwise the influence of this measure more keenly perhapsthan those 
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the magnitude of whose business enables them to handle large sums 
of money. But it is important to all classes, the rich as well as poor, 
that the volume of fractional or small-change currency be large and 
beyond the reach of those influences that so often derange and de- 
moralize the currency common to the world because it is indispensa- 
ble in the transactions of daily life. There is nothing to take 1 $ 
no substitute known to the laws of trade has been found to take the 

lace of fractional currency. If there is a scarcity, or none at all, the 
Eaa renino must be submitted to until a supply can be had. Not 
so with the money of the eyan If there is a scarcity of that, its 
place is measurably supplied with checks, drafts, notes, and bills of 
exchange, so that business goes along and does not experience fhe 
inconvenience that is felt in every shop throughout the land when 
there is a dearth of small change. Therefore, in proposing measures 
by which the fractional currency is to be supplied, the i aa ele- 
ments stability and permanency must not be lost sight o P 

This bill directs the Secretary of the Treasury to issue silver coins of 
the United States in the redemption of the fractional currency until 
the whole volume of fractional currency shall be so redeemed, and 
its supporters claim that it is a first step toward an early resump- 
tion of specie payment. I do not so regard it. I cannot see that it 
has any such relation to the great question of the resumption of 
specie payment. No gentleman has explained how the substitution 
of silver for our fractional currency has any relation or e on 
that question. Suppose forty or million dollars in paper 
tional currency is burned up, and the like amount of halves, quarters, 
and dimes of silver into circulation in its place, would it have any 
influence on the value of the paper money of the country? Of course 
not the slightest; and no man can demonstrate that it would have 
any tendency to hasten the day desired by everybody when gold and 
legal-tenders shall have the same purchasing power. Weare told that 
the Secretary has been buying silver and coming it until he has in his 
vaults twelve to fifteen million dollars in silver coin, which he would 
use in complying with the provisions of this bill. 

Now I have no objection to putting this coin in circulation at once; 
let the Secretary pay it out in of any obligations against 
the United States, and allow it to circulate along with and side by 
side with the paper fractional currency; that will be a cheap and 
expeditious way of testing its staying qualities. If it remains in cir- 
culation, we may still further pursue the experiment; but if I appre- 
hend it, it will speedily disappear. Weshall have lost nothing in the 
simple act of putting the silver in circulation. But if itis astep toward 
an early resumption of specie payment, have the ple demanded 
that? Is it not a fact that from all over this land there has come u 
to us a demand for the repeal of the resumption act, an unconditiona 
repeal? so that, viewed in the light of being a step toward specie pay- 
ment, I am certain this méasure will not be approved of. The fact 
is the people are satisfied with the currency we now have; if 2870 
can have enough of it to answer the demands of business, they i 
gees ipal objections to th f this bill t th 

o pring objections e passage o: s present them- 
selves First. that you cannot float a currency of silver at this time 
in this country, not until gold and silver, the acknowledged standard 
currency of the world, stand on a level here. So long as silver is any- 
where a | tender in payment of coin debts, so long will there bea 
demand for it that will destroy the stability and uniformity of the vol- 
ume of any silver currency we may attempt to establish. When gold 
and silver shall be upon a common level we shall be able to maintain a 
currency of silver coins, but until that time shall arrive it eannot be 
done. Whil e with us it is at so a discount and at par with gold 
elsewhere, will it not be gathered up and sent away? It is folly to 
suppose that it will not be exported if it is worth more abroad t. 
it is worth here. By what means shall we prevent its exportation? 
Why, everybody knows we cannot prevent that, however much we 


may d . 

The Secretary has been coining and keeping coins a long time, until 
millions have been e eee. and its depreciation has caused a 
loss of several hundred thousands of dollars, all of which might have 
been saved by paying it out in dise of any demands against the 
Government where gold was not required, and during all the time 
this silver has been area prt he shrinking in value as compared 
with gold the Secretary might have put that silver in circulation. 
Now, why did he not do so? The answer is, because he knew that it 
would be gathered up and ship out of the country, because it is 
worth more elsewhere than it is worth here. He acknowledged the 
force of arguments which the friends of this bill ignore but do not 
attempt to controvert; nf Bae not attempt to tell us why the silver 
putin circulation will not be gathered up and sent away if there is 
a profit in so doing. 

y did England, having a large sum of money to pay, decide to 
pay it in silver when she had not the silver with which to make the 
3 instead of using her own gold or the Bank of England notes 

or that purpose? The answer is so plain that he who runs may read: 
because it was cheaper, because it would take less of her gold to pay 
the debt by first turning it into American silver, and applying that 
in discharge of the debt, than by using her gold directly to that pur- 
pose. One hundred dollars in British gold will buy $120 of our sil- 
ver, not intending to be exact, but approximately that. Now, with 
that margin existing between gold saad silver, does it need argument 
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to show that our silver coins will “hie away” across the water as 

fast as we turn them out of our vaults? The fact that on a recent 

occasion England appeared on the Pacific coast a competitor of Mr. 

Bristow shows that this matter is well understood; and the same 

paea will be resorted to whenever an honest penny can be made 
yit. 

But to revert again to the action of the Secretary in not putting 
silver in circulation as required by law. Mr. HEWITT, of New York, 
stated that the law left it discretionary with the Secretary whether 
he would issue the silver or not. I do not so understand the law. It 
not only authorizes but requires him to 4 in circulation small coins 
in the redemption of an equal amount of the paper fractional currency 
in circulation, and for the purpose of procuring the silver necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the act he is authorized to use any surplus 
revenues of the Government not otherwise appropriated, and to sell 
for the same purpose 5 per cent. Government bonds. Under this law, 
there being of course no surplus revenues at the disposal of the Sec- 
retary, he, as the law contemplated he would do, proceeded to issue 5 


= cent. bonds, and sell the same and invest the proceeds in silver 
or co 3 3 

Now, the objectionable feature of this law, and in to which 
the Secretary should have exercised a discretion, if he any atall, 


in favor of the people, is the provision allowing the issue of bonds, 
and there is no possible doubt but he is just as much obliged, under 
this law, to issue the coins as to issue the bonds and buy the silver. 
If he had refused to buy this silver and issue bonds for it, he would 
have been entitled to the thanks of the country. But why he felt 
bound to buy silver on a falling market and then decline to issue it 
until we have lost by depreciation more than a million dollars is to 
me inexplicable. He the like authority in both cases and the 
like discretion. Why, then, does he require legislation still further 
directing him to issue this silver coin? I answer, knowing 
the Ponne annen he will not take the responsibili without a fur- 
ther act of Congress; because, im the words of the Nation, he knows 
“the subsidiary silver coin which it is proposed to issue here will 
leave the country as certain as water will flow down hill.” 

Another reason why he did not issue the silver was that he is only 
allowed to float 20 per cent. more coin certificates than he has gold 
and silver on hand; therefore, if he pays out the twelve to n 
million silver now in the vaults, will he not be compelled to redeem 


the gold certificates outstanding to the amount of $18,000,000; the 
last statementshowing but „000 in coin all told, and $33,000,000 
coin certificates outstanding. Now, if this is so, and the law is com- 


plied with, these coin certificates must be redeemed if the silver is 
p im circulation, and the Secretary has not the gold to do it with. 

ith these facts staring him in the face, is there wonder that so able 
a man should hesitate to take the responsibility and should prefer to 
throw it upon this Congress? It seems to me that the hesitation of 
a man who possesses in so eminent degree the confidence of the coun- 
try and so much more likely to form correct conclusions in regard to 
this question should lead this House to hesitate before again requir- 
ing him to do that which he has declined to do under a law as 
obligatory upon him as this measure will be if it shall become a law. 
The great error was in not refusing to execute the act at all. 

Silver is being continually taken from our shores ; only a day or two 
ago the Java steamship took a large amount, and it must continue 
to be so, continue to be an article of exportation, so long as it is worth 
more elsewhere than it is worth here. It goes in virtue of the inexor- 
able laws of trade that cannot be overthrown by the theorizing plati- 
tudesof politicians. Suppose any extraordinary demand forsilver shall 
at any time occur in the Old World, such for instance as the remone- 
tization of silver by Germany, which is not unlikely to occur, would 
uot the demand be so great as to sweep our small change out of the 
country in a singleday? If our paper money shall be worth less than 
silver, our own people will hoard the silver to an extent that will cause 
a serious inconvenience; indeed my own experience teaches me that 
with paper and silver at par, silver coin will be sought for and hoarded 
by our foreign-born population, who as a rule prefer coin, and you 
will find that whenever and wherever coin and paper circulate side 
by side they will make all their purchases with paper, using in every 
instance such denomination of papar as will require change in return 
and then hoarding the change. This done in localities y led 
with this class will make small change scarce. Therefo 8 
at this question in the most favorable light, I can see no le ho 
of keeping our silver at home if we put it in circulation until gold 
and silver shall stand upon a common level. 

Iam unalterably opposed to any further issue of bonds. A hun- 
dred millions in gold is required to pay the annual interest on the 
pns debt. It comes from the hard earnings of the peo le, a tax on 

bor to that extent; and it is one of the cardinal W of the 
party to which I belong at home that the interest-bearing debt of 
this Government shall not be further increased in diminishing the 
non-interest-bearing debt. Yet this bill contemplates just that, and 
to the unknown extent of keeping up a silver fractional currency of 
say $50,000,000 continually subject to the inroads of the “ bulls and 
bears” and the demands for exportation. A constant drain will set 
in the moment the first issue is made, which will have to be supplied 
by a farther issue, involving, of course, the further issue of bonds; 
gradually but surely transforming the products of the silver mines 
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into the gold bonds of the United States, greatly to the benefit and 
advantage of the already rich owners of those mines, but to the injury 
of everybody else. 

With every possible respect for the opinion of others, it seems to 
me that no reasons have been assigned for the adoption of this 
measure, and no man has attempted to controvert the objections that 
have been urged against the impossibility of maintaining such a cur- 
rency in uniform vol or at all, except by the continual purchase 
and coinage of silver to keep pace with the drainage caused by the 
export demand and hoarding by dur own people. The fractional cur- 
rency needs to be permanent and ample in volume, and for that rea- 
son if for none other it should be a national currency, that is confined 
within the jurisdiction of the power issuing it, so that it might not 
be subject to the influences that, operating upon a currency common 
to the world, or based on a money common to the world, produces fluc- 
tuations both in volume and value. The volume of the small change 
ought to be beyond the reach of such influences. Let it be the money 
of this country, for which there will be no demand elsewhere; one 
that is money nowhere else. It will answer our purpose just as well, 
and the amount in circulation can easily be kept in sufficient volume 
to answer the wants of trade. 

I do not think the time has come when it will be safe to retire our 
present fractional currency and substitute for it a money for which 
there is a demand the world over. It has fulfilled the demands of 
trade; no inconvenience has arisen from its use; and I think the coun- 
try is satisfied. It posseses in full the only essential elements in a frac- 
tional currency, convenience, sufficient volume, and convertibility in 
case of redundancy. What more is necessary Ý But it is claimed b 
the silver men that it is too expensive. But it has been demonstra 
on this floor that it is not more expensive than silver when we take 
into consideration the interest we shall be continually paying on the 
bonds issued in its purchase. It is worth while to considér upon this 
point that the cost of the 153 298 fractional currency is wholly for mate- 
rial and labor, the cost of which is explained here at home among our 
own people. By the recent sat wea of the Printing and Engrav- 
ing Bureau some fifteen hun persons were thrown out of employ- 
ment, a large portion of whom have families dependent upon them 
for support, and all are in destitute circumstances. Many even now 
are objects of charity; a collection was taken up for them in most 
of the churches here last Sunday, and this fact stares us in the face, 
that some provisions must be made for these people so unceremo- 


niously thrown out of an employment in which they had for years | commi 


been engaged, and which they no doubt supposed was permanent 

and compelled to apply for support to the too-often cold charity of 

the world; these people are be throngh the unexpected action 

oe the Government, against which no one would expect them to pro- 
e. 

Now, in the absence of any controlling principle involving the econ- 
omy of our finance management, is it not the part of wisdom to goon 
with our present system, peal | securing in the future, as we have 
had in the past, a convenient and sufficient small-change currency, as 
cheap at least as the silver coins can be furnished, besides furnishing 
without any loss to the country these hundreds of poor people the 
means of earning their daily bread. On the other hand, if this bill 
shall become a law, we may reasonably expect—I say reasonably ex- 

t because no man on this floor has attempted a denial—a currency 
ess convenient, less steady and equable in volume, to-day enough and 
to-morrow all gone, and, in addition to a bonded debt already so 


as to threaten the country with bankruptcy, hundreds of millions of | or in 


gold-interest-bearing bonds to go into the hands of the money-kings 
who absorb all the profits of labor and are eating at the vitals of this 
people. No; let us avert the evils likely to ensue in the adoption of 
this measure by making a speedy appropriation to set the suspended 
department at work, thereby furnishing labor to those who are beseech- 
ing on every hand for an opportunity to work. 
impugn the motives of no man, but I believe this to bea move in the 
interest of the t silver mines of the country, an attempt to create 
ademand for silver by bringing the Government into the market as a 
urchaser, and through it supply the world with silver. Silver has 
na “drug” forsome time and is getting no better; the owners of the 
great Bonanza mines are becoming alarmed ; it is proposed to com- 
el the Secretary of the Treasury to do that which his judgment tells 
Bim he ought not to do, what the people have not demanded and do 
not want, what he has refused to do under a law just as obligatory as 
this will be. Who is demanding this measure outside of these Halls? 
Nobody, absolutely nobody, but the men who have silver bullion on 
a falling market, that they are anxious to exchange for United States 
gold bonds. But, I repeat, waiving all other considerations, we are 
not in a condition to enter 80 this experiment. The Treasury is 
empty; the revenues have fallen off, while the interest account has 
been increased by this foolish attempt at silver resumption; there is 
but little gold in the Treasury, and the full amount of coin certif- 
cates eee 2 
In conclusion Í offer the opinion that this measure and all others 
that contemplate the further issue of gold bonds will meet the un- 
qualified disapproval of the people; and that any increase of the 
interest-bearing debt of this nation for the mere purpose of reducing 
the debt that bears no interest will sink the party proposing or sanc- 
tioning it deeper than the lower Silurian sandstone, 


“Straw Bids.” 


SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM H. STONE, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, . 
April 7, 1876, 
On the subject of straw bids in the Post-Office Department. 


Mr. STONE. Mr. Speaker, probably no member of this House has 
felt a deeper interest than I have in the investigation which has been 
and is being made by the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads, under the resolution of the Committee of Ways and Means of 
January 14, and the resolution introduced by myself Jan 24, in 
which I called attention to the statement of the Postmaster eral 
in his last annual report to the effect that certain parties evaded all 
laws enacted, and succeeded in defrauding the Government out of 
9. 55 of thousands of dollars annually through the system of straw 
idding. 

This official statement and the investigation of the charges or ad- 
missions by the Postmaster-General have been of special interest to 
me, for the reason that I had on the 13th of April, 1874, made similar 
charges, and endeavored to have the subject thoroughly investigated 
by Congress at that time. 

The preamble and resolution I then introduced, alleging irregulari- 
ties and abuses in the Post-Office Department, and citing numerous 
cases taken from official documents to sustain those e was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- ; but no 
power was conferred upon the committee to compel the attendance of 
witnesses, and none weresummoned, buttheso-calledinvestigation was 
simply an examination of the official records and an ing of offi- 
cials of the Post-Office Department as to the es kd of their own acts. 

To the end that the case may be clearly understood, I to call 
the attention of the House to the following letter ad to Hon. 
JOHN B. Pa chairman, &c., that they may judge whether I was 
justified on April 13, 1874, in alleging that there were “abuses and 
irregularities in the Post-Office Department.” 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1874. 
Sm: To my surprise, I am furnished with er by the clerk of your 


testimony in Rb mel to and irregularities in the Post-Office Department, as 
me,” to wit: X 
ostal desire me to inform according to their rules, it 


witness necessity of calling 
as you have nea rn informed by the resolution of he — dh 5 
such direct contravention to your resolutions of April 
18, 1874, which are as follows: 


ved, That the committee will to make the examination and investi- 


at ten o'clock. 

“ Resolved, That Hon. W. H. Sroxn be informed of this action of the committee, 
and that he be respectfully invited to attend all the meetings of said committee pend- 
ing said investigation, and to make any he may desire in relation to the 


shall most respectfully decline proceeding or 8 in any examination 


tained committee's resolution of 


the restrictions con 
e Post-Office De t 
t what particulars each 8 
prove Lam of course 


to state. 
I iuvite the attention of the committee to the following extracts from Executive 
Document No. 322, Forty-second Congress, as also to the manuscript of the 
Post-Office ment made to the Forty-third Con in 
committee in rete of the all abuses and irregularities which have existed 
ent, and do still exist, and which I allege will be proven 

to your entire tion upon a separate examination under oath of David A. 
ha sh W. Turner, William Sickles, James 8. Wood, James S. Sharp, A. H. Brown, 
W. B. Gonsalves, H. W. Wheeler, Cranston Laurie, Dr. J. M. Parks, and James 
Van Vleck, all of the Post-Office Department. 

The follo proof of abuses and irregularities will be found in Executive Doc- 
ument 322, Forty-second Congress: 

That bid for $900 was accepted for route 7587, and contract was made with F. P. 
Sawyer for $34,296. That he was not a bidder. 

That bid for $1,800 was accepted for route 7590, and contract was made with F. 
P. Sawyer for $12,000, which was $2,227 more than his bid. 

That bid for $400 was accepted for route 7592, and contract was made with F. P. 
Sawyer for £1,500. 

That bid for $1,400 was acvepted for ronte 8533, and contract was made with F. 
P. Sawyer for $9,900, 

That bid for $1,800 was accepted for route 8536, and contract was made with F. 
P. Sawyer for $27,000. 

That bid for $3,300 was accepted for route Sn and contract was madè with F. 


on of your 


tbid 
Sawyer for $44 
That bid for $2,400 was accepted for route 8550, and that contract was made with 
F. P. Sawyer for $16,000, who was not a bidder for the route, 
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That bid for $3,300 was accepted for zoute 8557, and that contract was made with 


the ronte. 
t bid for $2,200 was accepted for route 8572, and that contract was made with 
F. P. Sawyer for $13,000. 
That bid for $1,500 was accepted for route 8575, and contract was made with F. P. 
Sawyer for $14,000, which was $7,030 more than his bid. 
That bid for $600 was accepted for route 8577, and that contract was made with 
F. P. Sawyer for $7,500. 
for $1,200 was accepted for route 8590, and contract was made with F. P. 
$4,500. He was not a bidder for the route. 
That for $1,600 was accepted for route 8603, and contract was made with F. P. 
Sawyer for $18,000; that he was not a bidder. 
That bid for $2,200 was accepted for route 8610, and contract was made with F. 
1 for $7,500. 
t 


g 
f 
3 
2 
= 
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pted for route 7521, and contract was made with D. J. 
Chidester for $1,679, being $500 more than his bid. 
That bid for $895 was accepted for route 7533, and contract was made with J.W. 
Guerrant for $1,800, being $551 more than his bid. 
pokes for 
That bid 
Lamar for $29, A 
That bid for $550 was accepted for route 7601, and contract was made with T. S. 


That bid for $1,495 was „ “pee for route and that contract was made with 
T. S. Vaile for $5,900, being $100 more than his bi 

That bid for $850 was ted for route 7612, and contract was made with D. J. 
Chidester for $8,200. being $506 more than his bid. 

That bid for $0.01 was acce VW 
Chidester for $1,848, being $448 more than his 

That bid for $980 was accepted for ronte 7614, and contract was made with D. J. 
Chidester for $7,478, being $204 more than his bid. 


M. Grady for $2,600, being $400 more than his bid. 

795 was for route 7637, and contract was made with R. 
H. Endom for 85,300, being $301 more than his bid. 
That bid for 7 was accepted for route 8082, and contract was made with A. 


for routo 8007 ; $5,000 for route 8010; $29,000 for routs 3618 and $16,000 for route 

8014. That he was not abidder i of these routes and was for amounts much 

was by owners and of steamboats well known 

to 7 is neither an owner nor commander of any steamboat, 
ape eK: WM. H. STONE. 

Hon. Jxo. B. PACKER, 

Chairman Committee on Post-Ofices and Post-Roads. 

P. S.—The aggregate of ace bids is 795.02, and contracts were made for 
$655,394 ; loss to the 8 8 P 

While unable to satisfy the committee by an investigation con- 
ducted in the manner they prescribed, that the officials charged with 
the duty of conducting the mail-letting of 1871 in the southwest, and 
having control of all matters pertaining to the service in that sec- 
tion had failed to do their duty, as a business man I saw and heard 
enoggh to convince me that there had been and was collusion between 
those officials and the so-called ring or straw-bid contractors, and I was 
unwilling to coincide with the committee in their report exonerating 
those officials from all blame. 

That report, with all due deference to the gentlemen who made it, 
contains some singular statements, and among them is one that I se- 
oe route ate 7587, from Fort Gibson to Sherman, Texas, to sustain 

ec made. 

It is true that this route was the first named in my preamble; 
and taking it for an example I showed a condition of things which 
to one certainly who looked at the transaction froma business stand- 
pont seemed at leaststrange, but that I selected it, the gentlemen who 

been furnished by the late Postmaster-General with a carefully 
pre statement in relation to route No. 7587, and who with it in 
their possession, when I appeared before them, for more than an hour 
insisted that, taking that route and no other, I should make good the 
charges I had made, will certainly rememember that after in vain 
endeavoring to be permitted to take other routes on which I was pre- 
pared, I was, by courtesy, given twenty-four hours to sustain those 
charges, taking the route they, not I, selected. 

I trust the House will bear with me while I lay before them a brief 
statement in relation to route No. 7587, giving some of the facts which 
I laid before the committee. 


That mail-route I shall never forget, for in addition to being the 
connecting link between my own State and Texas, the time allowed 
me by the committee was so short that I was forced to sit up with 
route No. 7587 the best part of a night. The route was two hundred 
and five miles long, the mail was carried six times a week, and the 
contractor was paid $34,296 per annum for doing the service. When 
it was advertised for a new contract for four years from July 1, 1871, 
sixty bids were 3 running from $80,049 to $900. 

Now, under the law, the Postmaster-General was forced to give the 
award of the contract to the lowest bidder tendering sufficient guar- 
antees for faithful performance. I claimed that the clerk in charge 
of that service, knowing the importance of the route and that $34 
was being paid the contractor, was not doing his duty to award the 
contract to an unknown man at $900 a year when contractors well 
known to be responsible men were bidders at about $17,000, without 
first being sure that the nine-hundred-dollar bidder was also respon- 
sible; for, under the law, an award to him relieved all the other bid- 
ders from 1 responsibility to contract and, if he failed, left the 
Department to make the best terms it could at short notice. 

ithout making any effort to find out who William Wood, who bid 
$900, was, he was awarded the contract, but could never be found to 
execute it, and the route fell into the hands of the old contractor for 
six months at $34,296 pa annum, the old rate of pay; and that route, 
with one hundred and ninety-four others, was again advertised for 
contracts to commence Jan 1, 1872. 

Among the sixty bidders relieved by awarding the contract to Will- 
iam Wood was the son of the contractor, at $17,450; but of course he 
declined to the mail when not legally forced to do so, and his 
father got it at $34,296, as I have before stated. 

Mr. Speaker, if the contract clerk had profited by this experience 
and been careful to protect the Government in the next letting, I 
certainly would not have been the one to charge him with collusion 
with the contractor; but what did he do? 

A new law had been under which the one hundred and 
ninety-five routes were advertised on August 4, 1871; and that there 
might be some security for the Government in aw contracts on 
important and expensive mail-routes, it provided that all bids amount- 
ing to $5,000 or more should be accompanied with a certified check 
sa cg to 5 per cent. of the bid. 

When the bids received under the advertisement of August 4, 1871, 
were opened, there were twenty-three for route No. 7587 i red from, 
8 9 S bid of the old contractor to that of one J. C. Murdock. 
at $2,773; all of which, except that of Murdock, bein accompanied 
with certified checks as an evidence, at least, of faith on the 
part of those bidders. 

I ret een to listen while I tell them what this clerk, who had 
accep the bid of William Wood at $900, under the previous let- 
ting, did in this case, Without an effort of any kind to learn through 
any responsible source who Murdock was, he awarded the contract to 


him at $2,773 annum. 

Of course Murdock never could be found to execute the contract, and 
the tempo: contract at $34,296 was continued, and although the 
route was n advertised the same manipulation was repeated, and 


the person who had the route in 1869 held it until the railroad was 
completed on the 3d of May, 1873. 

If this clerk had been in the employ of any of you, would you have 
retained his services or believed in his integrity; and yet, while this 
was but one of scores of similar cases, the Ex-Postmaster-General and 
a committee of the Forty-third Congress indorsed his action. 

I was prepared on that Monday morning when the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads insisted on route No. 7587, and no other, 
with more startling cases of what seemed to me like fraud than this 
one; but as those gentlemen could not see but the officials of the De- 
partment had done their duty in this case, it was not in my power to 

rove to them what Postmaster-General Jewell in the piva April 
id prove in the criminal courtof this District, butto which he 3 
no reference in his annual report, and that was that the clerk whom 
I claimed had not done his duty in 1871 and 1872, and through whose 
acts in connection with those of others the Government had been plun- 
dered of hundreds of thousands of dollars, had been paid to 
manipulate contracts in the interest of his Ga poe but, strange to 
say, this man with three accomplices in the Department were with 
their employer in the witness-box to prosecute a contractor who was 
snowy by ee evidence at most to be an accomplice after the fact and 
uit 
do not believe that any one of the gentlemen who signed the re- 
port of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads at the first 
session of the Forty-third Congress, stating in conclusion that “ believ- 
ing, therefore, that while these combinations for straw bidding have 
frequently been entered into by outside parties, the all abuses 
and irregularities have not existed and do not exist in the Post-Offico 
Department,” as charged in the preamble and resolution referred to 
them, would be willing in view of the developments made by tho 
Postmaster-General himself in April, 1875, and the exposures being 
made by the Committee on the Pos ce and Post-Roadsof the Forty- 
fourth Congress, as in 1874, to declare the officers of the Post-Office 
Department free from all blame for the frauds which have been com- 
mitted, and which Postmaster-General Jewell states in his report 
amount to “hundreds of thousands of dollars per annum.” 
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Resumption of Specie Payments. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. S. HAYMOND 
* „ * 2 
: OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 1, 1876, 
On the question of the resumption of specie payments. 

Mr. HAYMOND. Mr. Speaker, among the great questions demand- 
ing the early and serious attention of Congress none is more impor- 
tant than that relating to the solution of our financial troubles. It 
is one that affects the people and the general interest of the nation 
more vitally than any other. Without a well- ated currency, 
stable in value, trade, business, and commerce will be continually 
liable to embarrassments. The fluctuating and unsettled value of 
the paper dollar in relation to coin is an evil that should be remedied 
as early as possible, and in a way that will not inflict hardships upon 
tho people. But the resumption of specie payments under existing 
cireumstances presents too many difficulties to be carried into suc- 
cessful operation. The act of January 14, 1875, has been in force for 
more than a year, and we are reaping its fruits in an increase of our 
financial difficulties, in the suspension of numerous industries, in a 
higher premium on gold, and in general financial distress through the 
land. The first remedy demanded is the repeal of the law. No por- 
tion of the third section should remain upon the statute-book as a 
basis for any new-fangled, hocus-pocus plan to oong about resump- 
tion of specie payments without specie. Instead of advancing the 
country toward resumption it has widened the chasm between our 
so-called irredeemable notes and the medium they represent. 
This has occurred, too, in the face of the undeniable fact that under 
the provisions of this act over $10,000,000 of our legal-tender notes 
have been canceled within one year. Before the passage of this act 
Con had made no declaration fixing a time for resumption nor 
provisions for executing it, yet the premium on gold was lower then 
than now, 

From these facts the inquiry might be profitably made, would the 

remium on gold have been less had the contraction of legal-tenders 
been $20,000,000 or even $50,000,000? The President of ihe United 
States in his last message has recommended “ that the of the 
Treasury be authorized to redeem, say, not to exceed $2,000,000 monthly of 
the legal-tender notes,” and bills have been introduced in both Houses 
of Congress advocating a similar policy with the view of bareung 
resumption; yet witha contraction amounting practically to $2,000, 
per month, and without the expenditure of a single dollar in gold, 
we chronicle the result, namely, an increase of about 3 per cent. in the 
gold premium. During this period our financial troubles have in- 
creased instead of being diminished ; trade and commerce have been 
in a more 1 condition than any time since the panic; the 
industrial mechanical pursuits of the country have been para- 
lyzed; enterprise and improvements have been suspended or discour- 
aged; and thousands and tens of thousands of people, dreading the 
legitimate consequences of the policy inaugurated, are trembling on 
the brink of ban tcy. While contraction has been a goi on and our 
financial troubles thickening, resumption, likethe Will-o’-the wisp, has 
flitted ahead only to delude, and we are as far from the realization of 
this hope as we were a year ago. The currency has been contracted 
and the business of the country restricted, but where stands the pre- 
mium on gold? With all the facts and causes before the country, 
what financial 8 can predict the further contraction in the 
volume of the legal-lender notes that will be required to appreciate 
the value of the residue to par with gold? Will it take one-third, 
one-half, three-fourths, or more? 

I am aware that numerous hypotheses have been invented to ac- 
count for this apparent anomaly, but the most of them are unsatis- 
factory, and amount to nothing more than begging the question. 

The moneyed autocrats of this country clamor for resumption of 
specie payment. They favor a policy that will inure to their own 
interest, but do not stop to consider what effect it may have upon the 
agricultural and laboring population. 

We had a panic three years ago that swept over the land like a pes- 
tilence, and yet before its shadow has passed over the horizon, and 
confidence has been restored, the whole country is again precipitated 
in worse confusion by a species of legislation that attempts hastily and 
out of season to cramp aud crush the business of the country down to 
a specie basis. The history of the civilized world has clearly taught 
that contraction of the circulating medium is not the proper remedy 
for panics and financial convulsions, but that the proper occasions to 
bring about resumption of specie 8 with an inflated currency, 
are during times of verry: e passage and enforcement of the 
resumption law is in ony with the purpose of that d master- 
piece of legislation of March 18, 1869, known as the gold bill, which 
saddled unjustly, and without cause, enormous burdens upon the peo- 
ple. It was special legislation in favor of capital as against labor 
and industry; and this resumption Jaw fulfills the same p 

Are we to imitate the example of England by reaching resumption 
through arbitrary legislation? What emergency exists, or great na- 
tional necessity, requiring that this shall be done against the will of 
the people and adversely to their interests? Through the enactment 


of Peel specie resumption was attained in England, in spite of the pro- 
testations of a suffering people, who had but little power to resist; 
but it remains to be seen whether such a policy can be carried out in 
republican America, where the people hold all power in their hands. 
Our people know but little about the devices resorted to by the 
banking institution of England to keep on hand a supply of specie to 
meet the constantly varying demands for it. If they knew that spe- 
cie resumption and its maintenance would require from time to tim: 
as circumstances and new emergencies oceur, restrictions in loans an 
discounts and sudden changes in the rates of interest, they would 
scarcely desire that the finances of this nation should be placed upon 
a basis so rickety and uncertain. 15 

Let us remember, too, that the financial system of this country now 
in operation is widely different from that of England. She then 
as now but one 1 be of finance, one great banking institution, to 
which the local banks of the realm were as satellites. Resumption 
of specie payments involved but a sin uestion, and that was one 
of endurance by the people. But with this country it is otherwise. 
We have a complex system of currency, consisting of Treasury notes 
based upon the faith and credit of the nation, and the issues of more 
than two thousand national banking associations located in all 
of the land. These two forms of currency are so related to each other 
that the notes of the latter are made redeemable in those of the 
former. The executionof the resumption act of 1875 clearly involves 
the question of the existence of the legal-tender currency, and by the 
bany redemption of these notes and their cancellation carries an im- 
plied danger to the maintenance of the subordinate or national bank- 
ing system. The political question as to whether the present com- 
plex system of two classes of circulating notes shall be maintained, 
or one of them shall give way to the other, has been intensified by the 
dissatisfaction engendered in the 3 mind by the resumption law, 
and the prevailing sentiment and outspoken declarations in various 
sections of the Union point to the increasing popularity of the legal- 
tender system. 

The dread of rapid contraction has evidently seized upon the pub- 
lic mind, and has augmented to an unexpected extent the evils that 
burst upon the country under the panic of 1873. 

I know, sir, that it is frequently said that the provisions of the 
resumption law cannot be carried into effect without additional leg- 
islation or granting more extended powers to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. e powers already granted, I beg to say, are ample, if 
the ill-advised policy of this act is to be forced into operation against 
the protests of a patient, but suffering people. The dere, of the 
tsar peng Sage in his last report that the “act” “confers large pow- 
ers” on him “touching the issue of United States bonds for the purpose 
of procuring the supply of gold to execute such of its pro- 
visions as go into immediate operation, and to provide for the redemp- 
tion in gold of the United States notes outstanding on and after the 
Ist of Jan , 1879.”. Under the due exercise of such powers as the 
act confers, the feasability of resumption (redemption) can scarcely 
be questioned, unless the gold markets of the world are i uate 
to meet our ds, or, as the Secretary has hinted, “opposition 
from the financial powers of the world should be engendered. 

The Secretary, being thus clothed with all n authority, will 
offer in the market and send abroad United States bonds to buy the 
requisite amount of gold, which will be 1 Le to New York and be 
exchanged at par for legal-tender notes, thus enabling the money- 

blers of Wall street to make a handsome profit; and as soon as 
the gold has performed the function of ridding the country of a por- 
tion of its panier yom. eee . the greenbacks, it will be reshipped to 
the same countries whence it came to payne interest on these same 
bonds. By this 3 we are not only piling up an enormous indebt- 
edness, “like Pelion upon Ossa, to consume the vitality of the nation 
and entail perpetual burdens upon the people, making them hewers 
of wood and drawers of water tothe moneyed aristocracy of the world, 
but, worse even than this, it leads to the assumption that the legal- 
tender currency of this country, the boasted money of the i 5 05 
based upon the faith and credit of the nation, is a greater evil than 
the interest-bearing indebtedness, which we now seek to increase, 
and which has already attained colossal proportions. 

I believe, sir, that no further pore will, or ought to be, granted 
at this time to enforce an act of such doubtful utility and of such 
threatening danger to the prosperity of the country. 

No enactment in all the financial legislation of this country in 
its past history became, in so short a time, so otpor as this re- 
sumption law. Whole commonwealths, without reference to party, 
are rising in opposition to it and demanding that it be immediately 
repealed. If the voice of the people is not heeded by their representa- 
tives there will be a PETER revolution that will place in power 
those who will. We should remember the axiom, Vor populi vor Dei. 

The demand for the repeal of the resumption law does not come 
alone from the people of the agricultural districts of the West and 
South. It does not come asa peculiar request from those who are 
sup to have taken a “new departure” on the subject of finance. 
It comes as well from those who oppose as those who advocate na- 
tional banks. The repeal is urged by bank officers and stockholders 
who dread the effect the pro vann epee of specie payments 
will have upon national b It is alike advoca by resump- 
tionists and anti-resumptionists, and by myriads of those who eling 
to the old financial notions of “specie basis and hard money. 
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extracts from an able editorial of 
the Chicago Tribune of overs: . The Tribune is one of the ablest 
champions of “hard money” and early resumption of specie payments 
in the West, but it sees but little prospect of reaching this much-de- 
sired end in a satisfactory manner through the gloomy and rugged 
path of contraction which must necessarily result if the provisions of 
175 resumption act are to be carried into full operation. 
t says: 


I ask leave to read the followin, 


in its incomplete form, a menace to 
thout net, Sees or 
We are now one year nearer the date fixed for erte an 


new contracts are made payable in depreclated paper. As we near the time 
for resumption the feeling of un 


contraction, ending in paral 
now pretty evident Sere 


injury to th try, a 
traction that will plunge the business of the peo 
bankruptcy and ruin. Under these 
and a fraud, a pretense and a delusion, and therefore ought to be repealed. But if 


is to adjourn without such legislation, leaving the country exposed to the 
vit 0 8 incidents of contrac- 
e 


of resumption than to put on the statute-book a of resumption without any 
provision for executing that promise, save an 


trary and w contraction 
of all kinds of currency. fi 

Now, sir, this is very strong language pomme from the source it 
does, but there is not a word untrue or too stro y drawn, as I shall 
subsequently show. These statements represent the sentiment of a 
vast majority of the people in the great West and the valley of the 
Mississippi, and if I mistake not will soon be seconded by the peo- 
ple in all sections of the country, 

I admit, with the Tribune, that itis much wiser to re the law 
bodily than to leave it in force as it is, “a menance to the country. 
a threat of confiscation and contraction, that will produce the direst 
confusion and end in general bankruptcy and ruin.” 

I favor the unconditional repeal of the law because I am well sat- 
isfied that neither under its provisions, nor with the aid of the pro- 
posed supplemental legislation recommended by the President, can 
resumption take pe without entailing upon the people of this coun- 
try for the next five or ten years the most unn and the most 
inexcusable amount of ips and financial suffering. 

Why insist upon a forced attempt at early resumption when the 
people of this nation have just emerged from one of the most gigan- 
tic and sanguinary wars in the world’s history; when the reconstruc- 
tion of ayega and disordered commonwealths is barely completed ; 
when scarcely sufficient time has elapsed to re-create and restore by 
energy and industry the billions of dollars of wealth and property 
destroyed by the war, and while a war debt of $2,500,000,000 remains to 
be paid? Is this the time to lay on the people additional burdens in 
the shape of increased taxation? Is this the Seger to contract and 
retire large volumes of currency, the life-blood of the nation, while 
its energies are stifled and its industries are paralyzed? I look upon 
the attempt as being not only unphilosophical, but at variance with 
the teachings of the dear-bought lessons of history. Let resumption 
come and it will be welcomed, but let it come not by force legisla- 
tion and not by the imposition of grievous burdens upon the laborer 
the producer, and the tax-payer, but in that spontaneous manner it 
will come if we attempt not to guide its course by arbitrary legisla- 
tion. Let us simply turn the bow of our financial vessel toward the 
harbor of resumption and sail into it when the tide comes, and not 
attempt, as we are now doing, to stem a roaring torrent whose waves 
will repel and destroy. 

The folly of the resumption act is now clearly apparent, and further 
folly should not be enacted by any arbitrary scheme for effecting what 
is difficult to reach and what is not demanded by any commercial or 
national necessity at this time. All of the methods that pro to 
accomplish this result by the sale of interest-bearing bonds, the con- 
traction of the currency, or by direct redemption at the Treasury with 
gold will strew ruin in their track and result in a direct loss to the 
people not less in amount than the national debt, that they are now 
struggling to liquidate. However philosophical such plans may ap- 
pear abstractly considered, however wéll they may accord with the 
views of some writers on the science of political economy, they are 
not the remedies that seem to me at all adapted to meet the emer- 
gencies of the occasion, the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
and the wants of the people. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, 1 KELLEY, ] in his speech in 
this House in reply to the gentleman from Maine, demonstrated con- 
clusively by his tabular statements that the premium on gold has not, 
as is often erroneously supposed, been in direct ratio to the volume 
of the currency, but has frequently been in inverse proportion; and 
this fact I have shown still prevails and will until a change of policy 
takes place. We may issue declaratory edicts in favor of resumption, 
fixing the time when it is to take place, and go on fundin n- 
backs or contracting their volume by redemption at $2,000,000 per 


month for the next five years without disturbing the premium on 
gold, unless it is to increase it. 

An analytical discussion of this question will require the consider- 
ation of several factors and their relations to each other. These are, 
first, the volume of Treasury notes; second, demand for gold; and, 
third, national and corporate indebtedness abroad. The first to be 
considered is the volume of the outstanding currency and its relation 
to the amount of gold held in reserve by the nation at its Treasury 
or other gold supplies that may be regarded as a redemption fund. 
We are officially informed that the ontstanding a circula- 
tion amounts to $370,943,392, and the coin balance of gold in the Treas- 
ury to about $13,000,000; hence we have on hand $28 of legal-tenders 
to one of gold coin. If we should for a moment assume that this 
per currency derived its valne from the coin on hand, the paper do 
would be worth only about three and a half cents., Yet what is the 
fact? Withont any dependence upon coin the paper dollar is worth 
eighty-eight cents, as measured by gold. If every dollar of gold in 
the Treasury should be disbursed to-morrow and all in the country 
shipped abroad, it would produce no appreciable effect upon the pres- 
ent value of backs. 

If the laon between our paper currency and gold was such that 
the former derived its value exclusively from the latter and was ex- 
changeable for it on Semmens 5 greenback dollar to-day would be so 
utterly valueless as to be unfit to perform the functions of a medium 
of exchange. It would be as worthless as the currency of many of 
the wild-cat institutions was under the old State-bank system. Our 
greenbacks are not promises of the Government to pay coin on de- 
mand, but are only redeemable at the pleasure of the United States. 
Their value is not based upon coin, nor upon any early expectation of 
redemption in coin at the . If the Government could issue 
an authoritative declaration that redemption should not take place 
within the next ten years, our greenbacks would still retain the value 
they now do and continue to perform the duty they have heretofore 
done. f 


To what, then, is their value attributable? Weare sometimes told 
that green bring what they do because the brokers in New York 
will pay just so much for them. But why do brokers pay eighty-eight 
cents per dollar as measured by gold instead of three cents and « heli cr 
one cent? This is easily answered. The value of the greenbacks comes 


from the fact that though they represent coin they are based upon the 
faith and credit as well as honor of a great and powerful nation whose 
Government is of the peo 


le, by the people, and for the people, and that 
they are by law, the will o the Fa — made a 1 for all 
dues to the Government except duties on 5 and . tearma for all 
debts, publio and private, except interest on bonds. us by the act 
of sovereignty, the voice of the people of the nation sianitested Ureoe h 
the constituted forms of the Government, they are declared to be the 
money of the realm, or a national medium of exchange. 

We are sometimes told that nbacks are not suitable for money 
because they are not a product of labor, but can be issued in any 
quantity almost without cost. This doctrine is false so far as it re- 
lates to the present greenback circulation which we are now consider- 
ing. Beyond this it is altogether hypothetical, inasmuch as it assumes, 
because a certain power exists in the Government, that that power 
should be | Rag ag ase The outstanding greenbacks represent 
more even th labor of production. They represent the service 
to the Government rendered Nei two million soldiers who fought 
the battles of the Union. ey were the w id for toilsome 
marches, for suffering and hardships, for chivalric deeds, for battles, 
for peril and sickness, and for all the munitions and outfit of a gigan- 
tic war. They represent that service for which the faith, credit, and 
honor of the nation are sacredly pledged. The vast patronage of the 
Government gives value to the greenbacks. They pay for all serv- 
ices rendered to the Government, exeept the 3 They pay 
the President, the legislative and executive o cers, the Army and 
Navy. And if such a currency had been issued, even without any 
redeemability in coin, and made the medium to perform such func- 
tions as the money of the realm, it would always have a value pro- 
portioned to the uses it could subserve. 

There is no substantial reason to suppose that the present volume 
of currency is in excess of the wants of trade and business. Though 
there may be an idle surplus of money in the banks, the cause is un- 
doubtedly due to the s tion of business and impaired confidence. 
But I grant, if this Government should issue recklessly, and without 


due regard to economic prudence vast sums of currency, tly in 
excess of the wants of business and trade, that depreciation would 
result. I have reason to believe that neither of the great political 


parties of this nation will ever assume such risks or responsibili 

The premium on gold does not appear to me to be due so much to 
depreciation in the value of the greenbacks or want of parehaeing 
power as it does to the extraordinary demand for gold, which keeps 
up and increases the price of that commodity. If this country is to 
continue the policy of issuing interest-bearing bonds, the demand for 
gold will be so great to pay the interest on these obligations that the 
gold premium will remain at what it is, or increase, notwithstanding 
any contraction in the volume of the legal-tender notes that it is prac- 
ticable to make. 

The United States is a debtor nation. About $1,000,000,000 of its 


interest-bearing bonds are held abroad. The people owe a vast sum 


of interest-bearing corporate indebtedness abroad, such as municipal 
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and railroad bonds; and our commercial exchanges with foreign 
countries are such as hg ab the exportation of amuch larger amount 
of the precions metals than we import. Hence our country is bein 
continually drained of its stock of gold to pay these demands; an 
while they remain so great as they are, it is useless to make any at- 
tempt to equalize the value of greenbacks and gold by contraction of 
the volume of the currency. 

According to the bullion report of the select committee of Parlia- 
ment in 1810, certain conclusions were reached or corollaries deduced, 
which since that time have been A yrei by bullionists as immutable. 
According to one of these, “If gold is at a premium in paper, the paper 
is redundant and depreciated. The premium measures the depreci- 
ation.” While this 8 may have applied to land under her 
system of banking and to her existing circumstances, it would require 
more faith than most of us possess to suppose that this axiom would 
answer in our case. If so, a reduction in the volume of our legal- 
tender notes of $48,000,000; or 13 per eent., the present premium on gold, 
would equalize the value of the remaining 000,000 of these notes 
with coin. If we could believe this it would be folly to oppose the 
moderate contraction required ; but the truth is, circumstances alter 
cases, The immense outflow of gold from this country at present 
creates a stubborn exception to the rule. 

The Chamber of Commerce of New York City a few weeks ago 
issued a pronunciamiento on finance. In one of their propositions they 
declared that “a general resumption of specie payment is alike in- 
bare prop ra to the re-instatement of our financial affairs upon a safe 
and enduring basis, to the restoration of confidence and activity in 
every branch of industry, and to renewed success in all the pursuits 
of commerce.” But in ‘the same proclamation they insert another 
proposition, declaring that “it matters little what plan of resump- 
tion is adopted or what amount of coin is provided against the date 
of resumption, unless some provision is made against the outflow of coin 
to adjust the balance of trade with foreign nations.” 

Here is precisely the point where the trouble lies. If these gentle- 
men or any other financial ge e will present a feasible and 
satisfactory plan by which this outflow can be sto „a plan that 
will not oppress the people, I will venture to say that all important 
differences between hard and soft money advocates and all sectional 
difference of opinion will be ly dissolved into thin smoke. 
Any plan that will stop the outflow of gold or equalize the outflow 
with the influx will 6 plain the road to resumption. I would re- 
spectfully suggest that the plan be discovered and put into practical 
operation before we begin to resume. 

If the finances of this country were in a normal condition, its car 
rency at par with gold, and the prices of real estate, labor, merchan- 
dise, and all commodities adjusted accordingly, these relations be- 
tween coin and paper would remain undisturbed only while the de- 
mand for gold was reasonable and limited by the measure of the sup- 
ply; but let this relationship be seriously deranged ; let us suppose 
again that ours is a debtor nation, with all the obligations now rest- 
ing upon it, then we would find, I think, that the paper dollar would 
continue to perform all the functions it did before, an undiminished 
purchasing power, while gold would go up and stay up till the de- 
mand for it was diminished. 

The currency of the country per se has now nothing whatever to do 
with the hard times complained of. If there had been no legislation 
whatever on the question after the panic of 1873, confidence would have 
been much stronger than it is, and with a much better p for 
the restoration of the industries of the country. But we have one 
class of politicians who attribute all our financial ills to the legal- 
tender currency. They assure us that nothing but resumption of 
specie payments will restore confidence and insure prosperity, and 
that there is but one road to this, namely, the redemption and remo- 
val of our so-called irredeemable promises. 

Again, there is another class, not perhaps so numerous, who see no 
pathway to prosperity except by a vast inflation of the same kind of 
currency. eir policy is one more likely to afford present relief than 
the other, but is open to the objection that in attempting to rem- 
edy present ills it may create others that we know not of, They are 
supported in their views by the authority of Peter Cooper, who as- 
serts that the true remedy in financial panics is expansion of credits 
and capital and not contraction. 

Im with the belief that the present volume of currency is 
not far from the amount required to effect the necessary exchanges 
among the pople, I can neither sanction contraction nor expansion 
by legislation, bnt would leave the currency as it is, to be controlled 
by the laws of trade, till its purchasing powa equals gold. When 
this point is reached, the necessities of the country must determine 
whether more currency is required or not. 

The country needs at this time stability, a general understanding 
that there shall be no hasty, ill-advised policy to unsettle and derange 
values. ‘The repeal of the resumption law, coupled with the assurance 
that the volume of the currency should not be increased or dimin- 
ished by legislation, would effect what is most needed in this critical 
juncture, 

s CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY. 

It seems to be a disputed point whether the panic of 1873 was in 
any manner due to contraction. It has been asserted that the vol- 
ume of currency was ter at that period than before or since that 
time: and it is 2 that the unauthorized issue of $26,000,000 of 


reserves during the panic as a remedy was utterly inutile as a meas- 
uré of relief. 

The report of Treasurer Spinner for June 30, 1865, furnishes an au- 
thoritative statement of the amount of currency at that time, namely : 
aa 0 .. ͤ 2 


tender notes, (new issue). 
-interest notes. 


All of the above was issued on the faith and credit of the nation, 
and was called N by the Treasurer. Now, if we add to this 


the national-bank c ion at that time, $171,000,000, we will have 
the sum of $869,918,800.25 ; all of which was used as currency. 

Now, if we turn to the Treasurer's report for November 1, 1873, we 
will find that there was outstanding of the above tabulated species 
of currency $401,527,269.94; add national-bank currency, 456,- 
756.69, and we have a total of $749,984,026.63. 

The total amount of both kinds of currency in 1865 was $869,918,- 
800.25 ; the total in 1873 was $749,984,026.63 ; making an excess in 1865 
over 1873 of $119,934,773.62. 

According to the public-debt statement of February, 1876, the out- 
standing legal-tender notes, including the remnant of old demand 
notes and the fractional ity 8 amounted to $416,131,976.97, Add 
national-bank currency, $346,479,756, which will make the present 
volume of currency $762,611,732.97. 

The total amount of both kinds of currency in the year 1864 was 
$869,918,800.25. Total amount at present, $762,611,732.97; being a 
contraction of $107,307,067.28. 

The above statements are made from official reports, and cannot 
be called into question. They show that, notwithstanding the 
$26,000,000 of the reserve fund that was issued Qoring eed panio in the 
species of currency I have enumerated, there has since 1865, 
with more than ten years of national development and progress, an 
actual shrinkage in the currency of more than $107,000,000, 

If we add to the volume of currency in 1865 the 7.30 bonds of 1864 
and 1865, which were really three-year Treasury-notes and made a 

al tender as well as a legal reserve to be held by the banks, we 
have an aggregate of 51,699, 918,800.25, or more than twice the 
present amount of currency. Again, if we add tô this vast sum the 5 
per cent. as, Spent the 3 per cent. certificates which were made 
a legal bank reserve, and the po loan certificates, the whole 
amount will reach about $2,000,000,000, or nearly three times the 
amount of the present volume of the currency. The fact, too, should 
be borne in mind that prior to 1865 this currency cireulated only to a 
limited extent in the Southern States in rebellion. 

Whil nA ial vast spouni of 33 prerod in satis de- 
grees t ctions of money, but few will deny it greatly ex- 
ceeded the amount Aras for a safe and permanent ci 
medium. It was the inflated basis 1 5 which the business of the 
country was transacted up to 1866. © prices of real 3 
sonal pro} , as well as all commodities of necessity, and r 
were upon it. All the industries of the country, public and pri- 
vate enterprises, as well as corporate liabilities at home and abroad, 
were carried on and contracted upon this extraordinary inflation. It 
is easy to see how under these circumstances a rapid contraction of 
the currency would bring about hardships and entail bankruptcy 


and ruin apog thousands. 

It is a falsification of history to say there has been no contraction 
of the currency. By the act of July 12, 1866, provision was made for 
a steady contraction of the currency. It provided that not more than 
$10,000,000 of United States notes might be retired and canceled 
within the first six months after its p and not more than 
$4,000,000 thereafter monthly. The policy of this act, however, excited 
alarm, as it became apparent that it would suddenly unsettle the 
values of all kinds of property, restrict trade, and embarrass all the 
enterprises and industries of- the country. To undo what had been 
unwisely done and avert serious consequences, Congress on the 4th 
day of February, 1868, enacted that there should be no further reduc- 
tion in the volume of the legal-tender notes. Under the act of J uly 
12, 1866, aceording to the official statement of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, more than $72,000,000 of the legal-tender notes were retireed. 

For further evidence of the contraction of the currency, I refer to 
the annual message of President Grant of December 1, 1873. He says: 

the last four years the has been contracted directly by the with- 
drawal ot 3 per cent. Zertificates, compound-interest notes, and 7.30 out- 
stan on the 4th of March, 1869, all of which took the place of legal - tenders in 
the reserves, to the amount of $63,000,000. 


He says further, with reference to comparative contraction: 


The on of the co has 
have been built, req 
ions of acres of land have been opened 


uth. Now e laborer there receives his wages, 
part of such wages is carried in the 
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Now, if these statements of the President were true in 1873, and ap- 
Plicable to the 3 state of the country, they are y true 
and applicable now. the act of July 12, 1866, was found inexpedi- 
ent and unwise, how much more so is the present resumption law, 
which attempts more and has a far more serious purpose? The pur- 
pose is not simply contraction to a limited extent to effect an inter- 
changeability with coin, but the retirement and cancellation of the 
entire legal-tender circulation. What effect this may have upon the 
national banking system is somewhat problemati I apprehend, 
however, that it will operate seriously upon many of these institu- 
tions, excite alarm among bankers, and cause a rapid and wholesale 
contraction of their circulation. If these fears should be realized, 
there will be but one step to the destruction of our national mone- 
tary system. What would follow when this happens, and when the 
country is again at sea and in quest of some new financial method, 
is almost beyond the field of conjecture. 

Our system of currency is one of the boasted results of the war, 
and, I believe, will stand the crucial test of experience and be sus- 
tained by the le. We have the statement of the President of 
the United States in the message quoted from, “that the currency of 
the country, based as it is upon the credit of the country, is the best 
that has ever been devised.” In all the panics that have hitherto 
occurred when the currency was based upon coin immense losses were 
sustained by the people but in the recent panic the value of the cur- 
rency was increased, and public confidence init remained as unshaken 
as it did in the durability of the Government. Thus experience has 
demonstrated the soundness of the principle upon which our financial 
system is founded, and it is the province of wise J. tion not to de- 
stroy or impair its efficiency, but to sustain, improve, and ect it. 
I give it as my opinion that the le of this country will not per- 
mit the retirement and cancellation of the legal-tender notes now in 
circulation. z 

The title of the act of January 14, 1875, is clearly a misnomer, for 
there is a practical and well-defined distinction between resumption 
and redemption. Resumption in banking operations implies in its 
usual sense, after m of specie payments has taken place, an 
interconvertibility between paper money and coin as a continuous 
process, while redemption, which is clearly meant by this so-called 
resumption act, implies that when coin is paid for a promissory note 
of the Government its function as money has and re-issue 
of the note is not intended. This is certainly the only legitimate in- 
88 and is the one given by the Secretary of Treasury 
in his recent report. In this report he says: 

The faith of the Government now stands pledged to resumption on and after 
January 1, 1879, and to the final redemption and removal from the currency of the 
n Sos the legal-tender notes as fast as they shall be presented for redemption, 

g to the provisions of the act of January 14, 1875. 

Who can doubt that the resumption meant is redemption, and re- 
demption a finality to all notes for which coin will be paid? The lan- 
guage of the act is too clear to allow a different interpretation; it says: 

On and after the Ist day of 2 A. D. 1879, the Secretary shall redeem in 
coin the United States notes then outstanding on their presentation for redemption 
at the office of the assistant treasurer of the United States at New York in sums 
of not leas than $50. 


The obligation resting upon the Secretary is imperative. He shall 
redeem in coin; but no authority is conferred for re-issuing the legal- 
tender notes. Their fate, if this act is carried into operation, must 
be the same as that of the $10,000,000 redeemed under the free-bank- 
ing clause of this act, which we have been officially informed were 
duly canceled. Redemption must mean precisely the same in both 


cages. 
While I do not arraign the purpose of redemption implied in this 
act as bein inoonaistent with the intentions of the acts authorizing 
the issne of the legal-tender notes, yet I would inquire if it is expe- 
dient and necessary that this currency should be wholly retired from 
circulation? Is such policy demanded by the people as a measure of 
relief to the disord industries of the country? It may be by cap- 
italists and moneyed autocrats, by money-lenders and usurers, who 
expect to profit by the enhancement of the value of their money, but 
against the purpose of this policy will be arrayed the laboring and 
agricultural population of the country. The toiling millions who are 
now studying and investigating this subject for themselves, and who 
are devoting to it a greater amount of thought and intelligent con- 
sideration t was ever before evinced by any people on any sub- 
ject, are not quite ready to join in this crusade against the legal- 
ten 
FREE BANKING, 
Some of the advocates of free banking have entertained fears that 
the repeal of the resumption law would put a stop to the further or- 
ization of national banks, This is, however, an error. The only 
ar to free banking which existed prior to the passage of the resum 
tion law was section 5777 of the Revised Statutes, which limited t 
circulating notes of national banks to $354,000,000. The third section 
of the resumption act repealed this restriction, and hence the repeal 
of the same section of the fesumption law will leave banking free from 
restriction as to the aggregate amount of circulation. In this way, 
as long as our national-bank act remains in force, the volume of the 


currency can be kept equal to the “ wants of trade.” If the volume 
is 3 cient, expansion will occur; if it become redundant, contrac- 
tion will n 


ecessarily take place, Bearing upon this subject, I see no 
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good reason why the banks should not be allowed to issue circulating 
notes equal in nominal amount to the face of these bonds. 

But it may be unwise to intrust the banks with supreme control 
over all the moneyed interests of the nation. Serious objections are 
now raised against the power exercised by the b; and how much 
more serious must this become when the legal-tender circulation is 
wholly retired. This would drive out of existence all except a few 
of the stronger b which would become a monopoly. Compelled 
to meet the storm of financial convulsions and forced t to keep on hand 
a sufficient supply of coin, the great majority of the banks would be 
continually invested with dangers that might at any moment involve 
them in ruin. What better security can they have than the legal- 
tender notes in which their circulation is redeemable? And what 
better security can the country have against violent contraction or 
financial disturbances than the ni santer which rest upon a basis 
as strong as the Government itself? 

With a sole reliance upon apren the banks would be competed to 
contract their circulation within the narrowest limits or surrender it 
entirely. But with $370,000,000 of Treasury notes as a permanent 
currency and a lawful medium of redemption, no serious calamity 
would be likely to happen the banks, they could be trusted to 
supply the country with such additional paper money as its necessi- 
ties might require. i 

The ience of the last bigs or two has clearly shown that the 
danger of overinflation by the banks is not well founded, and that 
while they exist, they may be trusted to issue such an amount of cir- 
culation as the laws of business and trade may demand. One of the 
leading objections against the national banks is the unlimited power 
at their di to inflate or contract their circulation ; and the only 
safe check to violent contraction of their currency or serious disturb- 
ances that may impair their efficiency and embarrass the business of 
the country is the outstanding volume of the legal-tenders. 

Since the resumption law went into operation about $12,715,795 of 
bank notes have been issued to old and new banking associations ; and 
during the same peron about $33,000,000 of national-bank currency 
has been retired from circulation, or about $20,000,000 more than is- 
sued. Add to this the $10,000,000 of Treasury notes canceled under 
the operations of the 80 per cent. clause of the act, and we chronicle 
a total shri: of the volume of the currency in one year of over 
em, and still the premium on gold has evinced no downward 

ndency. 

I know that it is maintained by some that this rapid retirement of 
national-bank currency is an evidence that there is a redundancy of 
paper money in the country, and hence they argue the necessity of re- 

eeming the greenbacks in order tocure the evil. Coupled with this 
fact we are reminded that there isa vast sum of idle currency held 
by the issuers—the banks and the Treasury—amounting to about 
$180,000,000, a large portion of which, Solonin wo the banks, is now 
seeking borrowers at very low rates of interest, While admitting that 
such is the fact, we can scarcely nee the logic that so much mone 
remains idle because there is too much of it. A few years ago a muc 
larger amount than we have now was actively employed in carrying 
on the trade and business of the country; and it is safe to assume 
that, with the revival of our varied industries and the completerestora- 
tion of confidence, this idle surplus would soon be absorbed by the 
public wants and exercise new functions in the work of pro 
andcivilization. The contraction of the currency by millionsof dollars 
monthly will not lessen the amount of unemployed surplus, because 
no capital will be risked outside of the narrow limits of common neces- 
sity. No person will risk money in new undertakings and enterprises 
when values are constantly depreciating, No person of prudence will 
contract obligations requiring payment when property is continually 
shrinking in value while money growsscarcer and more costly. Inter- 
est may be unusually low in the commercial centers of the country, 
but it is becanse borrowers are not readily found who are willing to 
commit financial suicide. 

Senator SHERMAN, the father and defender of the resumption act, 
in his late speech in the Senate says: 

of hoarding currency has greatly increased from the day of the 

PORIN S IEA VO ST ee banks 

i Nothing but the 

best security will tempt it from its hiding-place; but, that security offered, it can 
re. 


He tells us very coolly that this state of paralysis in the business of 
the 8 this hoarding of idle and unproductive money, is only 
awaiting the advent of resumption, after which time he predicts 
money will become more abundant. But what is to become of the 
people and the country during the next five or ten years while re- 
sumption is approaching? According to his theory nearly half of the 
currency of the country is to remain hoarded and useless till re- 
be ate is practically accomplished. He says again in his speech 

Ca 


There has been a contraction of the currency since the. panic, and before and 
after the passage of the act of 1875, which will go on whenever aray wa 3 
standard approaches, and that is by the voluntary retirement by mat of 
a portion of their circulating notes. 

And he further states: 


Sir, in my judgment. thereal solution of specie resumption will thus come through 
the voluntary act of national banks, each acting for i under the general direc- 
tion of the law, precisely as the Bank of England, th k of France, and the 
New York banks brought about and maintained resumption. 
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The road to resumption is now plainly marked out. First, the legs 
t 


1 
tenders are to be “redeemed and removed from the currency of the 
country ;” and, secondly, the national banks are to be forced to the 
inevitable necessity of retiring their currency hy wholesale, each 
of the twenty-one hundred banks being required to reduce its circu- 
lation to correspond with the amount of gold it may be able to hoard 
up for the redemption of its notes. Already many of the banks are 
becoming alarmed and are threatening the voluntary retirement of 
their circulation, and if it becomes clearly understood that the re- 
sumptive feature of this act is to remain unrepealed, contraction will 
p at a rate more rapid than the most sanguine resumptionist 

as yet contemplated. But while this is going on we should not be 
deluded with the idea that these twenty-one hundred banks will ever 
reach specie payments by 1 the responsibility among them- 
selves, but they may surrender their circulation and cease to be banks 
of issue. This is not a pleasant picture to contemplate. It indicates 
that resumption must be reached over a hard, long, and rugged road, 
which will be strewn with the wrecks of fortune, and along which 
every mile-stone is a measure of misery and hardship. 


ANOTHER PROPOSITION, 


White the liquidation of the legal-tender notes is going on, it is pro- 
posed that the national banks shall prepare for resumption by laying 
up for an indefinite time, five or ten years, the coin interest on their 
bonds. This they will not be likely to do, neither can they be forced 
to do it. The interest on their bonds constitutes a! rtion of 
their profits, and goes to the stockholders as a part of the dividends. 
The suspension of so much capital locked up for years is a loss of 
profits and operates as a tax upon the banks. They paid the Goy- 
ernment last year $7,300,000 of tax, and besides are heavily taxed by 
States, counties, municipalities, and the redemption ney. The 
annual amount of dividends, according to the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, is less than 10 per cent. on capital and 8 per 
cent, upon capital and surplus. Under this compulsory requirement 
national banking would cease to be profitable, and, the banks being 
voluntary associations, they would withdraw their bonds and retire 
their circulation. No national bank can be compelled to bave a larger 
circulation than $45,000, and may even lock this up inits vaults, The 
30 per cent. of coin required to be kept on hand would not exceed 
$15,000. The result of the liquidation of the greenbacks and forcing 
the banks to specie payments would eliminate from the circulation 
of the conntry over $300,000,000 of national-bank notes. The practi- 
cal result of this policy would be the withdrawal from circulation of 
about $700,000,000 of national-bank notes and legal-tenders, leaving 
the country without a circulating medium and the people with a na- 
tional and corporate indebtedness to pay of more than $4,000,000,000, 
which was contracted upon a stupendous inflation of currency. The 
effect of this policy, if carried ont to the letter, can be more easily 
imagined than described. 

But, it may be argued, why not make it obligatory upon the banks 
at the same time it is upon the Government to hoard annually 3 
per cent. of the gold interest upon their bonds as a preparatien for 
resumption, and thus release for circulation an equal amount of their 
lawful reserve? To this it may be answered: First, that this would 
put no more money into circulation than under the present arrange- 
ment, because the interest on the bonds held by the banks is an- 
nually drawn and released; second, before this preparation for re- 
sumption could be matured a majority of the bank charters would 
have expired and their business be wound-up: this the banks would 
have to do in the manner now provided by law; and, third, while the 
30 per cent. of gold which the banks would be required to accumu- 
late in ten years might make a beginning toward resumption, it 
would give no assurance whatever that the banks would be able to 
maintain resumption with their present outstanding circulation and 
under the liabilities they are submitted to. And when we add to 
what has been stated the uncertainty that hangs over the future with 
reference to the banking system, the instability of the gold supply, 
the periodical disturbances in the gold markets of the world, and the 
vast demand for gold abroad, to pay our interest and commercial ob- 
ligations, the policy of requiring the banks to hoard gold I fear will 
rot do 3 than work serious injury to the vital interests of 
the people. 

While it cannot be denied that our Treasury notes are a part of the 
national debt and that they originated in the emergencies of war, as a 
national necessity, yet for fourteen years they have performed ad- 
mirably the functions and office of a safe and satisfactory medium of 
exchange. They rose and fell in value according to the success and 
failure of battles, At the close of the war they rapidly appreciated 
in value, and only a small chasm now marks the difference between 
their value and ee This chasm, with or without any contraction 
of the legal-tender notes, never will become any wider than it now 
is, unless the financial legislation of this country is characterized b 
a 9 85 of wisdom and statesmanship unworthy of the age in whic 
we live. 

Though the fegal-tender circulation was born amid the emergen 
cies of a gigantic war that sorely tried the power and energies of the 
nation to supply the necessary subsistence and means ta maintain its 
armies, 1 5 fourteen years of trial has abundantly demonstrated its 

opnlarity, its vitality, and efficiency as a safe and sound currency. 

zasad upon the faith and credit of the nation and backed by the 
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will of the people, there is no substantial reason why this form of 
money should be supplanted by the present or any other banking 
system. 

Some of those who are anxious to have the greenbacks redeemed 
and eliminated from the currency of the conntry still insist upon in- 
vidious comparisons between them and the French assignats andthe 
Continental currency. In only one or two respects is the comparison 
legitimate. In all other respects it fails, because the circumstances 
that give value to and sustain our present currency are widely dif 
ferent from those pertaining to the French assignats and the Conti- 
nental money. There isa similarity in the fact that the French assig- 
nats, Continental scrip, and our greenbacks were issued in the emer- 
gencies of warand revolutions, and that they performed similar func- 
tions in enabling each nation to gather its energies and hurl defiance 
at its enemies. Beyond this all comparison ceases. The assignats 
were issued as the paper currency of the French revolution and made 
redeemable by the sale of confiscated estates of clergymen and emi- 
grants. The amount issued altogether was 45,578,000,000 francs, a 
sum nearly equal to $9,000,000,000, or almost 0 times as great 
as our PASEN a circulation. France then had a population esti- 
mated at about twenty-six millions and a half, or a little more than 
half of the present population of the United States. The circulation 
of her irredeemable paper amounted to $340 per capita. Our present 
greenback circulation is only about $8 per capita. Under the throes 
of revolution France severed her monarchial relations and became 
nominally a republic. The new republic was born in an hour and 
based upon the most extravagant ideas of freedom, and the people 
were a Fantie multitude incapable of self-government. 

These are the circumstances under which the French ats were 
issued. How shadowy and flimsy the basis upon which they rested 
compared with the solid and enduring foundation that supports our 
greenbacks? The resources of France, too, at that time were limited 
compared with this country. If we turn to the colonies we will find 
that the comparison is but little better. Their population was about 
3,000,000 when the Continental scrip was at a ruinons discount. Tho 
issues of this money amounted to not less than $300,000,000, or abont 
$100 per capita. The colonial government was a loose confederation of 
States with limited resources—insignificant compared with our pres- 
ent national wealth—and the people were in a state of war, strugglin 
for liberty against the most powerful adversary in the world. Tlie 
colonies had no fleets or navies, no commerce with foreign states, 
and had not even the power of taxation to raise revennes. Under 
these circumstances they had a paper circulation of $300,000,000, or 
about twelve and a half times as much per capita as this Government 
has now of nbacks. 

While these facts clearly show the unsubstantial basis upon which 
the assignats and continental currency rested and the reasons for 
their failnre and repudiation, the comparison with our presentcurrency 
and its basis presents such a contrast as dissipates in a moment all 
fears of a similar calamity, and re-assures us that our greenbacks rest 
upon the safest foundation in the world. They conducted the country 
safely through the war, and have passed triumphantly through the 
critical period of re-action, the panic of 1873. We may now, I think, 
safely consider that no eatastrophe short of national dismemberment 
can seriously derange their value while the amount in circulation is 
no greater per capita than at. present. 

After giving the subject as much consideration as my time and cir- 
cumstances have permitted, and having examined the various plans 
that have been proposed to remedy onr financial troubles, I have come 
to the conclusion, first, that no public necessity exists for the re- 
demption of the legal-tender notes; secondly, that their redemption 
is not a measure that will afford any sort of financial relief; and, 
thirdly, so long as they perform so well and satisfactorily the fune- 
tions of money, they should not be retired from circulation, unless it 
becomes evident in the future that a better system of currency can be 
devised to supplant it. ; 

In order to enhance the value of the greenback the Government 
should place it upon the same footing as gold for all domestic pur- 

„ not including interest on bonds made by law payable in gold. 

f through timidity or donbt it is deemed unadvisable to do this at 

once, let Congress enact that one-third or one-half of the duties on 

imports be paid in legal-tenders on and after the Ist of July next, and 

in a year or two the entire amount. It is better to iake some risk in 

this direction than to shrink from any action tending to equalize the 
purchasing power of paper and coin. 

I repudiate the idea, sir, that this great nation, with only $370,000,000 
of legal-tender notes, is incapable of accomplishing such a result. It 
would be a sad commentary upon our boasted progress if this nation 
of 45,000,000 of R 5 5 active, enterprising, and- industrious, with 
developed wealth estimated at $30,000,000,000 and undeveloped re- 
sources that are incalculable, with mines and placers of the precions 
metals that exceed by far the wealth of Ormus or of Ind,” cannot 
make the value of its present limited amount of outstanding legal- 


tenders equal to par with gold. Why, sir, I am informed that we have 
gold and silver enough in Nevada, within the radius of a few miles, 
to redeem all our paper currency, legal-tenders and bank-notes. 
While nature has lavishly bestowed upon this country advantages 
and resources essential to the highest attainments of physical great- 
ness and the grandest achievements of civilization, she has also made 
it the chief depository of the precious metals for the world; but ouy 


policy has become such that we produce them for the use of other 
nations, aud not for our own domestic purposes. While experience 
has tangbt us the absurdity of trusting tog much to gold and silver, 
yet we should never permit our commercial and debtor relations to 
foreign powers to be such as will drain our resources of these metals. 

While I hold it is practicable to bring in the course of a few years 
our paper currency to par with gold without contraction, yet it must 
be a long time before it can be made convertible with gold, for the 
reason that a sufficient amount of gold for this purpose cannot be 
accumulated and maintained. Continuous resumption of specie pay- 
ments npon our present volume of currency is absolutely impossible. 
It is qnestionable whether it could be sustained on a circulation of 
over 000,000. To contract the currency down to this point would 
work insufferable hardships. It would squeeze the entire business of 
the country down to the smal] handful of gold we are able under 
present circumstances to retain init. The only feasible plan is to 
attempt to equalize the value of the coin and currency by methods 
that do not necessarily imply convertibility. Ishall attempt to show 
that this is 3 and if accomplished would give the country 
a more stable system of finance than we have hitherto enjoyed. 

Resumption of specie payments cannot be maintained with the 
present enormous indebtedness of the country and foreign exporta- 
tions of coin to pay interest. Our national interest-bearing debt 
now amounts to about $1,700,000,000, and the gold interest pe 
abroad annually is about $60,000,000, only a few millions of dollars 
Jess than the largest annual product of-our mines; yet it is proposed 
by some to convert nearly $400,000,000 of non-interest-bearing debt 
into interest-bearing bonds, which would increase the annual amount 
of gold interest about $20,000,000 more. The legal-tenders being re- 
moved, the banks would be forced to the necessity of procuring gold 
to resume with and maintain resumption, or, in other words, o r- 
rowing perhaps $300,000,00 more. 

The plan of hoarding gold in the Treasury until it amonnts to 30 
per cent. of the outstanding legal-tender notes, with the view of re- 
sumption, is a scheme that must fail till the demands for gold abroad 
have been materially diminished. We pay abroad annuali ,000,- 
000 on United States bonds, $35,000, interest on railroad and 
other corporate securities, and about $75,000,000 for the sinking 
fund and on other bonds; add to this other demands for gold to go 
abroad, and the whole amount will not be less than $200,000,000. 
The Treasury would become the great gold-room of the country, tak- 
ing the place of the gold-boards of New York and California, whither 
all would resort who wanted gold. Merchants, importers, bankers, 
traders, 4, poe and travelers would draw their supplies of gold 
from the Treasury. The 30 per cent. would be swept away by an 
equal amount of Treasury notes which if re-issued would leave re- 
sumption still as problematical and as uncertain as it now is. 

The plan adopted by the Bank of France of hoarding gold and pay- 
ing out none is the only feasible way of preparing for resumption 
with coin. This is, I presume, the idea embraced in the first section 
of the bill introduced in this House by Mr. PAYNE. The gold will 
be hoarded and maintained for an indefinite time, till the amount 
becomes so large and the demand abroad for gold so small that the 
Treasury can be replenished by gold as rapidly as it will be withdrawn. 
If assurance could be given that this would fully accomplish the pur- 
pose intended, of bringing the legal-tender notes to par, no serious 
objection could be opposed to it. We would have, like the Bank of 
France, a mountain of gold lying behind the legal-tender notes to 
impart to them a coin value. In this case the paper currency would 
form a most perfect medium of exchange, superior to gold and silver 
for all purposes. If the paper could be thus kept at a par value it 
would make but little difference whether or not it was ever made con- 
vertible into gold. One objection would be u against this plan 
and that is the loss of interest on the coin; but the expected enhance- 
ment in the value of the legal-tender notes would compensate for this 
to some extent. Some inconvenience and loss could be patiently 
borne if it rested upon the assurance that such means would equalize 
the value of the paper and coin dollar and make them interconverti- 
ble at the pleasure of the holder, But France has not relied solely 
5 55 the hoarding of gold, but has wely made her paper currency 
à legal-tender for all pape It pays duties on imports as well as 
taxes, debts, &c., and circulates on equality with coin. 

But I apprehend there will be difficulty in sustaining this hoarding 
process a sufficient time to bring about the desired Poona and to main- 
tain resumption on so large a circulation. It is safe to assume that 
convertibility can never take place between coin and paperso long as 
the outflow of gold remains unchecked. The shortest step to resump- 
tion is any policy that will arrest the foreign demand for gold and 
equalize the exports and importations of this commodity. A wiser 
plan would be to use all surplus funds in the payment of the princi- 
pal of our interest-bearing debt, and by national economy and re- 
trenchment, If ourlegal-tender notes could, by these or other means, 
he brought to par, they would constitute by far a safer and better 
currency than any bank-paper based upon specie. 

The history of the world for two hundred years is a record of end- 
loss failures in the attempt to regulate the equality between the paper 
aud coin dollar through the agency of banks. Panics have been com- 
mon and periodical occurrences, During these financial convulsions, 
the losses, direct and indirect, have been several times greater in amount 
than all the specie in the world. The Comptroller of the Currency 


in his last report states that this loss under the old banking systems 
in this country, when specie was at the bottom of all credits, amounted 
in twenty years to the whole amount of banking circulation, of about 
5 per cent. per annum. 


Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, in a recent discussion on the 
financial question, has presented this matter in a true light. He says: 


Surely the world has suffered long enough under these evils. Are we bound to 
repeat them? Aro there no other means by which the! dollar and the dollar 
of exchange may be made to vibrate morenearly together? Is the interest or capi- 
tal and the quantity of currency afloat to be measured by some crotchet in the brain 
of a bank director, or by the natural laws of trade and the exigencies of society! 
Surely these things tto be regulated by the last, if possible. The whole circle 
of human production and the fortunes of 3 ought not to be dependent ou the 


d. 
e standard, we 
8 but an ob- 
y a paper dollar from any con- 
e and pay with dollars of specie, we cervainly do pay in a medium 
more yaluable than that which we give to the promise to pay of the latter, that 
is to say, of the payment on the thing itself. We take p: of the bank to pay 
specie at par, and we can offer nothing in redemption of our promise but specia it- 
self. If we receive by a credit measure of value, why not pay in the same medium! 
Ina eee N the credit of the state is the mo t known form. The 
credit of the government of Great Britain or the United States is worth more than the 


promise ofan bank to pay specie. 


These views, so succinctly stated, embody not only incontrovertible 
facts but also hay direct reference to the condition of this country. 
Our nation is a debtor both at home and abroad, and these debts were 
contracted on a paper medium, depreciated in value; and we, the 888 
ple, are now asked to pay them with another medium of greater value. 

I quote further from the same excellent address: 

The people would be unable to their debts, not because they were without’ 
the cies of production, ee artificial, necessary Peng A creation of 
wealth, or to return in value all they ever received, but because they were de- 
manded to pay on a standard of me pa perhaps five or six times the value of that 
accordin, which they received. ar has necessarily destroyed many of the 
values which once constituted their means of support. Is not this grievanco 
enough, or is it to be aggravated by suffering still more intense, imposed by Gov- 
ernment in time of peace as a necessary consequence! To whom is this debt duc? 
the creditors, as a class, saw less of the actual suffering 


In almost every communi 
of war than the debtor, and therefore are not entitled to indulgence or pecu- 
liar privilege. In the nation at large these debts are mainly due to tho northern 


cities, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and were contracted on a paper 
standard far more inflated than the standard oven as at present constituted. 


It is true, as here stated, that a vast amount of this indebtedness 
is dne these moneyed centers; and this may explain why the capi- 
talists who control them are so deeply interested in the hasty resump- 
tion of specie payments. We have been told that interest is low in 
New York and other eastern cities, but it is now and has been other- 
wise in the West. Why is it, sir, that in order to obtain money a 
vast number of the Jand-owners in the West have been compelled 
to mortgage their farms to insurance companies at an average rate 
of 10 per cent. interest, besides additional costs? What proportion 
of these will ever be able to redeem their lands under the shrinkage 
of values and the disturbance and loss in business that must be in- 
evitable if the resumption law is not repealed? The lands have 
diminished in value, with a shrinkage already of 20 to 50 per cent., 
and if submitted to a forced sale would be totally consumed by judg- 
ment and costs. No worse policy can be adopted or greater crime 
ever be committed by any government than by legislation which dis- 
criminates in favor of the moneyed aristocracy as against its labor- 
iy RE agricultural population. 

on. R. M. T. Hunter, who formerly belonged to the Andrew Jack- 
son and Benton school of politics, which reeognized nothing but hard 
money, recommends the following plan to raise the value of the legal- 
tender notes, namely : 

The legal-tender notes I would make interchan: le with a Government stock 
bearing a rate of interest which would make it equal to par in specie, The nationa- 
bank notes I would gradually call in and cancel, and supply their place with legal- 
tenders, so that the amount of currency, $750,000,000, should continue to be afloat. 
To call in the bank: notes, [would provide that one-half of the customs-dues should 
be payable either in legal-tenders or bank-notes ; the bank-notes taken to be con- 
von! into United States stocks now deposited to redeem it at their market 
i "To the extent that these bank-notes were called in and canceled. I would allow 
the Government to issue legal-tenders, interconvertible, as before described, with 


a United States stock bearing sufficient interest to raise it to par in specie, receiv- 
able as heretoforg on public dues aud for one-half the customs duties. That this 


\ 

These views, so well expressed, do not differ essentially from the 
opinions of many others, and are gaining ground rapidly in this 
country. They have met with opposition and ridicule from those 
wedded to the fossilized notions on finance, and who are unwilling to 
believe there is anything new under the sun. 
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Senator SHERMAN. in his recent speech in the Senate, seems to hold 
to similar views with those expressed by Hon. R. M. T. Hunter. He 
says: 


Iam one of those who believe that a United States note issued directly by the 
Government, and convertible on demand into gold coin or a Government bond equal 
in valuo to gold, is the best currency we can adopt: that it is to be the currency of 
the futuro not only in the United States but in Great Britain as well; and that 
such a currency might properly continue to be n legal tender, except when coin is 
specifically stip or. 

But while he admits all this, which meets the views of the most rad- 
ical advocate of e some strange inconsistency he recom- 
mends the policy of selling bonds for gold to take up the groon berks 
and thus remove them from the eurrency of the jap fi is predic- 
tion that the uback will be the future currency of the country is 
well grounded, if we can judge of the wonderful popularity, that doc- 
trine is attaining in the West and South and the progress it is now 
making in the East. 

The question of resumption should be considered in reference to our 
two classes of national indebtedness. One class is the interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the Government, chiefly gold bonds, a greater part 
of which is held abroad; the other, the non-interest indebtedness rep- 
resented by our legal-tender currency. The practical question is, 
which shall be paid first? Here we have before us two distinct lines 
of policy. We must either pay off the interest-bearing debt or in- 
crease it about $400,000,000 by paying off the non-interest debt. We 
are clearly unable to pay both at once. . One debt is held abroad, and 
the interest on it has become a grievous burden to the people; the 
other is the domestic debt, which costs no interest. There is only one 
rational course to pursue, and that is to dispose of the bonded debt 
ret sited: the other, represented by tho legal-tenders, remain with 

© people, 

If the people, while paying off a debt which by its interest is eat- 
ing out the vitality of the nation, choose to hold in abeyance a debt 
that costs nothing, who is cheated or defrauded? Who is dishon- 
ored? Have we not heard enough about the Government dishonor- 
ing its promises by refusing to pay them? Are not the people and 
the Government the Samat Are they not responsible for all obliga- 
tions created by the Government? If the peo Ne take the wiser course 
of reducing first the principal of the bonded debt, on which they have 
already paid in interest over $1,000,000,000, who is dishonored there- 
by? It is now apparent that this generation cannot permit this 
heavy interest-bearing debt to remain unpaid. It cannot certainly 
indnige further in the suicidal policy of creating similar obligations. 

The question of interest lies at the foundation of all our financial 
troubles, and we must strike at the root of the evil. Let us solemn] 
declare that not another United States bond shall ever be sold abroad. 
Let us cease troubling ourselves about thegreenbacks. They will take 
care of themselves, or the people will, if we cease all this unnatural 
aud ill-begotten concern about them. Let us be more concerned for 
ourselves, by taking the earliest steps and surest means of lessening 
the enormous interest that is crippling our prosperity. This is the 
only way in which resumption of specie payments will ever be ob- 
tained. How soon or how late this will happen is a question that 
need not disturb us, because its solution will depend on contingencies 
that cannot be foretold. 

The redemption of tho legal-tenders should be made entirely sub- 
ordinate to the great debt that overshadows the nation, and is the 
bane that is sapping its energies and prostrating its industries. 

Under present circumstances it is not possible for this Government 
to have a better currency than the lega)-tenders, As they are not 
payable at any fixed time, and as the Government is wholly unable 
without oppression to the people to take care of both classes of in- 
debtedness at once, there is no sound reason why they should not be 
the money of the country for an indefinite time, if not forever. A 
strong conviction is gradually forming in the minds of the best think- 
ers in favor of the legal-tender system, as constituting the only safe 
and philosophical mode for a trae paper currency. The time is rap- 
os approaching when -ib will become the great issue in American 
politics, 4 

The amount of our pores currency in circulation at this time ex- 
ceeds 760,000,000, and, on the assumption that the population of the 
country is about 45,000,000, will give about $17 per capita. Thisisa 
much larger amount, according to population, than was in circulation 
prior to the late war. There are some who think that the volume 
should be increased to a greater sum per capita, but I think there are 
substantial reasons why if should not be increased. This grows out of 
the practice now becoming universal inall great commercial countries; 
of transacting nearly all business involving considerable amounts in 
bank-checks, certificates, and bills of exchange. 

‘According to the statement of the manager of the New York Clear- 
ing-House iation for October, 1875, the ratio of currency required 
to pay daily balances amounted to less than 5 percent. of the total trans- 
actions, It is safe to say in all the commercial cities of the Union that 
not more than 6 or 8 per cent. of the sum-total of business is effected 
with currency. In the rural districts and sparsely-settled sections of 
the country the proportion of currency required is much larger. This 
fact is clearly exemplified at the redemption agency by simple in- 
spection of the notes returned, which shows that those from the large 
ore of the East are much less worn and defaced than those from 
the western 


Withont attempting to speculate upon financial issues that belong 
to the future, I submit the following as the most rational and practi- 
cable mode for the solution of our monetary problem and the best 
means by which resumption of specie payments may be attained: 

1. Repeal of the third section of the resumption law of January 14, 
1875. : 

2. That all surplus funds coming into the Treasury should be ap- 
plied to the steady reduction of the principal of the interest-bearing 
national debt as it becomes due. 

3. That the non-interest debt should remain in abeyance, its re- 
demption being held subordinate to the liquidation of the interest 
obligations. 

4. That the further issue and sale of United States bonds shall be 

rohibited, and no bonded liabilities be hereafter assumed by the 

vernment. : 

5. That the expenditures of the Government shall be limited to the 
actual necessities of the public service. j 

6. That there shall be no contraction or expansion of the currency 
by legislation. 

7. That the Treasury notes or greenbacks should be made a full 
legal tender in payment of all dues to the Government and made in- 
terchangeable with a Government stock bearing suflicient interest to 
make them of par value with gold. . 

The resumption of specie payments, without imposing direful ca- 
lamity, can only be made practicable and be maintained by a mate- 
rial reduction of our national interest-bearing debt, and such other 
measures as will diminish the foreign demand for gold, or by some 
change in our commercial relations with foreign countries that will 
enable us to pay a large portion of our debt abroad by exports of the 
products of our industry and by the influx of gold to our shores 
equal to or greater than the amount sent away. Resumption then 
may be promoted by restoration of confidence, by such means as will 
revive the various industries of the country, and by retrenchment 
and economy in all public expenses. Adam Smith asserts that— 

The quantity of money in every Spr e increases as the value of the 
annual uco increases, Tho value of the consumable goods annually circulated 
within the society being greater will require a greater quantity of money to cir- 
culate them. 

If this proposition is true its converse must likewise be true, 
namely: If from any cause the quantity of money in the country is 
moderately in excess of the uses required of it, that increased pro- 
ductions of the country in all its industrial pursuits would sooner or 
later create a demand for all the money. 

In urging the repeal of the resumption act and in the general dis- 
cussion of the qnestion Ihave not songht to introduce any new orspecu- 
lativenotions concerning money. I havenotsought to demonetize gold, 
but to recommend a policy that will advance our paper money to par 
value with coin, which it represents. I have not gone outside of the 
law or the Constitution. The statutes of the United States defino 
what a dollar is, namely, 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, and that 
each of our paper dollars is a promise of the Government to pay a 
dollar; that is the lawful dollar of the country. But while the Gov- 
ernment is not able to pay coin for its paper currency, and thus 
redeem its promises, it should do the next best thing possible, and 
that is to make its paper dollar equal in value or purchasing power 
with coin. This is the first and most important step that can be 
taken in preparation for the general resumption of specie payments. 
The Supreme Court has forever set at rest the question relating to 
the nature of our paper currency by declaring “that the dollar note 
is an agreement 72 iy a dollar, and the dollar intended is the coin 
dollar of the United States, a certain quantity in weight and fineness 
of gold and silver authenticated as such by the stamp of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

I oppose the opinion of those who promulgate the doctrine that 
the stamp of the Government on any substance of intrinsic value, as 
gold or silver. confers upon if a new and different value. The clear 
and explicit declaration of Blackstone cannot be improved. He says: 

The coinage of money is the act of sovereign power that its valno may be known 


on i tion. Every nation fixes on its own im on, that the weight and stand- 
ard wherein consists the intrinsic value may be known. 


He further states that— 

The king's prerogative seemeth not to extend to the debasing or enhancing the 
value of tke — 5 below or above the sterling value. : ing 

‘While gold, like all other commodities, is subject to fluctuations in 
value, yet it is our constitutional measure of value, and there is no 
good reason why we should abandon it in quest of something better. 

he discovery of the gold mines of Sonth America in the sixteenth 
century caused a depreciation of the value of gold to one-third of 
what it had previously been; and the discovery of the gold mines of 
California likewise caused asimilar decline. Yet gold is the common 
currency of the world, and is used to effect exchanges between na- 
tions. Our paper money, being promises to pay gold, should be made 
equal in usefulness to what it represents. We cannot establish a 
2 system on any other basis, neither is it desirable if wo 
could. 

The public mind is in the utmost state of confusion in regard to a 
proper solution of our financial difficulties. While one class of poli- 
ticians declares hostility to the legal-tenders, and asserts that no snb- 
stantial prosperity can exist till they are swept out of existence, 
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another, active and progressive, has inau, ted a revolution in favor 
of them as against all banks, declaring that the future salvation of 
the country, financially speaking, can only be secured by the green- 
back policy. If the doctrine is true that revolutions never 
backward, we need not be ad, pac if this country is now on the 
broad highway and rapid march to a financial system that will be in 
accordance with the progressive spirit of the age and adapted to the 
great ends of civilization. 8 


River and Harbor Improvements. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE G. DIBRELL, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 8, 1876, : 
On the subject of river and harbor improvements. 

Mr. DIBRELL. Mr. Speaker, it has been the policy of the United 
States Government since the establishment of our national existence 
from time to time to make liberal appropriations to improve our rivers 
and harbors and to open up our great thoroughfares to facilitate com- 
merce and navigation and to afford cheap transportation to the citi- 
zens of this growing and prosperous county: 

This policy has developed vast sections of country in the West and 
Northwest that now appear to be the most 1 and prosper- 
ous part of this continent. And without this liberal policy on the 

rt of the General Government and the large sums expended in 
behalf of their works of internal improvement the great Northwest 
would be greatly behind her present greatness in point of commerce, 
wealth, aud population. The liberal appropriations by e ie of 
money to open the rivers and lakes and other improvements has had 
a wonderful effect in developing the great resources of the Northwest; 
so much so that they are outstripping many of the older States in all 
the elementsof wealth and prosperity and in commerce and navigation. 

The subject of internal improvements by the General Government 
has been discussed ly and is one npon which ies in former 
days differed widely. Te is now conceded on all sides that the Gov- 
ernment not only has the right, but that it is the duty of the General 
Government to provide cheap transportation for the commerce of the 
country by aid in the 1 of our rivers, aiding in construetin 
railroads, and otherwise. The policy has so far become a nationa 
one that now it would be suicidal upon some sections of the country 
to abandon that policy. She has aided in opening rivers, building 
railroads, establishing telegraphic lines, and many other grand im- 
provements that have proved to be great national blessin 

Many of our former statesmen were opposed to the internal-improve- 
ment policy by the General Government. This was icularly so 
with a large class of the members of Congress formerly representin 
the Southern States. Consequently, they would not, or did not, as 
Congress for appropriations to improve our rivers, thus opening up 
our great highways to the markets of the world. The result is that, 
while millions of money have been expended upon the rivers, harbors, 
and railroads of the North and the Northwest, scarcely anything has 
been expended for like purposes inthe South. The fault of this is not 
with the people of the North and Northwest, but is with our own peo- 

le, for not 3 what they had a right to demand, the foster- 
1 care of the General Government in developing their section in 
and what I have no doubt 


like manner as it had done other section 
would long since have been granted had the necessary efforts been 
made and the great advantages of the country to be developed been 
made known to Congress. It is not the interest, nor do I believe it 
is the wish of any patriotic citizen of this great country of ours to 
make any distinction in legislation or to give any one section undue 
advantages over another; but to build up all alike, throw the strong 
arm of the Government around all alike, and bind us together in 
bonds of love and fraternal feeling, and make us as one people, hay- 
ing in view but one object, the glo and prosperity of the whole 
country. No American citizen can look back at our past history 
without rejoicing at our great progress, and none can comprehend the 
future. This being the centennial year, when we look back but half 
a century and see the vast ar aie sea made in our commeree, in 
the arts and sciences, and in the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
terests of the country, onr great rivers and lakes dotted by vessels 
from all the nations of the earth, and our railroads extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, all bearing the commerce of the country, 
well may we exclaim that America is the prontet country in the 
world and Americans are the best people in the world. 

The country has been thrice amply paid for every dollar expended 
by Congress in developing the resources and material interests of the 
country. Every natio improvement has been a blessing to the 
country; and the people enjoying the especial benefit of such improve- 
ments always express a grateful appreciation of such help. It proves 
to the honest tax-payer that he is to derive some benetit from his hard- 
carned taxes and that his country is mindful of his wants. For what 


more landable purpose could we contribute onr taxes and revenues 
than to be expended in the developing and improving our common 
country. Who is benefited more by such legislation than the honest 
farmers, mechanics, and laboring-men of the conntry ? Then if they 
are benefited we are all benefited. The merchant, the lawyer, and 
even the politician are all dependent, either directly orindirectly, upon 
the success of the agricultural interests of the country. Every other 
branch of business falls back directly upon the agricultural resources 
of the country, and unless they prosper no other branch of business 
can last long. The laboring-men of the country who produce the 
corn, the wheat, the cotton, and the tobacco of the country are the 
es 5 upon which our vast population depend for food and raiment, 
and without them we would be without a 5 8 ; they are the 
main stays, the pillars of our common country, and any legislation 
looking to. their pecuniary interests should always be granted. And 
what is calculated to give them more encouragement than to open 
up our great rivers and highways so that they may be furnished cheap 
transportation for their surplus products to the best markets? And 
when they are thus benefited every other branch of business will in 
like manner be benefited. The farmers, the miners, and the man- 
55 pay the bulk of heer! e taxes under 1 ap coun- 
try is now groaning on everything they eat, on everything they wear, 
and in fact on everything consumed by them. Then sapihan d Con- 
gress not expend l sums to enhance the value of their products, 
to develop the material interests of their country, and to afford them 
oe transportation to a ready market for all of their supplies? And 
I believe that this can be done as well in opening up our rivers by 
making improvements therein that will open up cheap transportation 
as in any other way that a public improvement can be made. 

It is not strange that in many parts of the country our people are 
restless and dissatisfied, and are complaining of the enormous taxes 
paid, none of which is ever returned to them in the shape of public 
improvements or anything of the kind; but they know that their 
hard-earned taxes are taken to feed an army of office-holders seventy- 
five or eighty thousand strong, many of whom are paid enormous 
salaries for very small amount of labor, and many holding sinecure 
offices with liberal pay and no labor; and the usual daily labor of an 
official is six hours per day, while the laboring-men of the country 
are compelled to labor from sunrise until sunset, with a very small re- 
ward for such hard labor. Another source of complaint is that their 
hard-earned wages is taken from them in the shape of taxes to be 
used in paying to the rich bondholder or banker the interest upon his 
bonds, upon which he pays no taxes. This is a great source of com- 
plaint, and I wonder that our Government ever committed so grave 
a blunder as to omit taxing these bonds. The average profit of each 
national bank is from 20 to 30 thirty per cent. per annum, their net 
earnings for the last fiscal year Pa bag ,000 upon a capital 
of $200,316,000. When they paid into the Treasury in the shape of 
taxes the modest sum of $7,200,000, their net profits of fifty-eight 
millions is declared, after deducting all taxes, costs, and charges; and 
with all this advantage the bondholder and money-lender are not 
satisfied, but are seeking to draw the knot closer around the laborin 
classes of the country until they will become but hewers of wood an 
drawers of water for the moneyed men of the country. 

Another source of complaint is our internal-revenue laws, which 
greatly oppress the poor and build up monopolies for the rich. Look 
at the enormous tax collected during the past year upon the article 
of tobacco of about $39,000,000, when the value of the entire crop is 
estimated at only $40,000,000. It is said tobacco is a luxury and ought 
to bear a heavy tax. Is the use of tobacco as great a luxury as it is 
to be a banker or bondholder making 25 per cent. per annum upon 
his capital and paying no taxes? Be just and deal fairly with those 
upon whom we depend for the mainstays of our existence, and with 
the very men who never fail to respond to their country's call in times 
of danger. Give us temperate laws that can be obeyed; let taxation 
be equal and fair; let every branch of business bear its burdens; let 
the resources of the whole country be developed; and my word for 
it in another half century the world never saw such a country as this. 

By reference to House bill No. 487, which I had the honor to intro- 
duce, it will be seen that it asks for the sum of $700,000 for the im- 
provement of the Tennessee River at the Muscle Shoals; $150,000 
above the Muscle Shoals; also $50,000 for the improvement of the 
Hiwassee River. The Tennessee River is the sixth in size of all the 
rivers in the United States, and is, in my judgment, the second in 
importance to any in the country, draining, as it does, a territory of 
thirty thousand square miles, rich in soil, rich in minerals, and with 
a climate unsurpassed by any on this continent. Yet with all these 
advantages the Tennessee is as two rivers—the great Muscle Shoals, 
in the State of Alabama, cutting it in twain, as far as navigation 
is concerned. These shoals are about twenty-seven miles in length. 
There are now at work upon the channel around these shoals, which 
I am informed is twelve feet deep and eighty feet wide, about nine 
hundred hands, and by the Ist day of June next the contractors are 
to have nine of the twenty-seven miles of said canal or channel fin- 
ished, being one-third of the entire distance. And by that time the 
appropriations heretofore made will have been exhausted, and it is 
of the ntmost importance that this Congress shall make a liberal ap- 
propriation to continue the work, or there is danger of great dam- 
age and loss by failing to do so. It is impossible for steamboats to 
ascend the shoals except at very high tide, and then at great risk; 
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and flats aud keels can only descend in like tides, and always with 
groat danger and frequently with great loss. 

The Tennessee River is upon an average from six hundred to one 
thousand yards wide; is navigable for steamboats, flats, and keels a 
distance of ten to twelve hundred miles, with numerons tributaries 
above the shoals, navigable for small steamers, flats, &e. It has no 
saud-bars, but a rock and gravel bottom easily improved, and when 
once improved it is an improvement that will last for all time to come. 

There are now eleven steamboats plying in its waters above the 
Muscle Shoals, doing a thriving business, besides numerous flats, keels, 
and other crafts, and if the obstructions at the Muscle Shoals were 
out of the way, it would be one of the grandest water thoroughfares 
in America, flowing as it does from the lofty mountains of Western 
Virginia and North Carolina, which are full of minerals, through the 
full length of East Tennessee, “the Switzerland of America,” passing 
along the northern line of the State of Georgia, through North Ala- 
bama, West Tennessee, and Kentucky into the Ohio River, traversing 
a magnificent agricultural country. 

The Tennessee River bottoms, as well as those of allof her tributaries, 
are of a rich alluvial soil, producing corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, &., 
in great perfection. The amount of produce of various kinds shipped 
np aod down the Tennessee and transported south by railroad from 
Chattanooga and Decatur is immense. From the city of Chattan 
alone there is twenty million bushels of grain annually shipped south, 
a 3 of which is raised or produced in the Northwestern States 
and shipped south by railroad for want of water navigation over the 
Muscle Shoals. If these shoals were removed nearly all of the pro- 
duce of the Northwest would flow South via the Ohio, the Wabash, 
the Missouri, and the Mississippi and other s up the Tennessee 
to the proper shipping point to supply the demands in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi, thussaving 
to the producers by this cheap water navigation from 10 to 20 per 
cent. upon the coast of shipping his supplies to a southern market, 
enough in itself to in a few years repay the cost of removing said ob- 
structions, as all will agree that water transportation is much cheaper 
than railroad. Then in addition to the advantages to bo derived by 
the farmers and producers of the 2 | by opening this stream and 
affording cheap transportation and travel for their products to a ready 
market, the great advantages to be derived by the whole country 
from opening up this great highway, to the millions of minerals lying 
loose and wasting in our country, only awaiting the blow of the sturdy 
miner to prepare them for the markets of the world. 

There is not a country in the world richer in minerals with so many 
advantages combined incident to manufacturing, as is East Tennes- 
sce. A geological survey of the State of Tennessee shows that the 
tuble plateau in said State which borders on and is convenient to 
the Tennessee River, contains five thousand square miles of coal, 
most of which is of a very superior character, and ean be used in 
manufacturing iron, direct from the mines, without the expense of 
coking; then in convenient distance is the limestone for iluxing, 
sandstone and tire clay for furnaces, splendid water-powers, and mount- 
ains of iron ore as fine as can be found in America. 

The stone coal is from two to six miles from the river, while the 
iron ore is found in every hill around the city of Chattanooga, on the 
banks of the river, and all up the river for hun of miles. Furnaces 
may be erected every five miles on the north side of the river that 
would be convenient for iron, coal, limestone, and all the ingredients 
used in the manufacture of iron. 

The manufacture of pig-iron at Rockwood, and the blast-furnaces 
and rolling-mills at Chattanooga, are grand successes and paying in- 
vestments, and with water transportation East Tennessee can com- 
pete with the world in the manufacture of iron, as the following fig- 
ures will show, they being extracts from a letter of George T. Lewis, 
esq., on experienced and extensive manufacturer of iron in Tennes- 
see, addressed to Ex-Governor R. M. Patton, of Alabama, and whose 
statements are fully yerified by those of General John T. Wilder, one 
of the foundersof Rockwood and the other great iron industries in 
Tennessee, both of whom are gentlemen of unimpeachable veracity. 

The cost per ton of manufacturing iron in— 


eee ABRA ylvania.. 29 50 
Shenango, Pennsylvania . 30 58 
Youngstown, Ohio 30 53 
Stoutonville, Ohio 2 00 
Jackson, Ohio - 2900 
Saint Louis, Missouri 32 05 
Southern: e se - 245 
England, Wales, and Scotland, in American currency 19 00 

AURA gb T Misc mere O E E 16 00 
Georgia -- 16 00 
e e / one ceneon 14 43 


I have no hesitancy in vouching for the above-named gentlemen, 
and the truth of their statements as to the cost of making iron in 
Tennessee, 

Then, with iron manufactured in Tennessee at $15 per ton, and the 
obstructions in the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals removed, you 
may “away with your high tariff on iron for protection.” We only 
want the high tariff put upon us by the railroads taken off to allow 
onr East Tennessee iron to compete with all the markets in the world 
for cheap and durable iron, thereby saving to the farmer and the 
mechanic the 50 to 60 per cent. duty they now pay upon iron, and 
everything they buy or use made of iron and steel. 


The Muscle Shoals are in the State of Alabama, but Tennessee has 
amuch greater interest in their removal than has Alabama. Tho 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, and Ken- 
tucky are all interested in this grand improvement by affording them 
a longer water navigation to the southern markets. 

The recommendations of Major Walter McFarland, United States 
Engineers, and the secretary are reasonable and should be respected, 
as they know the great importance of the enterprise. It is due to 
Major McFarland to say that he has managed the appropriations here- 
tofore made with great pradence and care; and the work done under 
his supervision has been of the most substantial character, and if the 
amount asked for under this bill is appropriated, it will be sufficient 
to keep the work going for the next year, and will insure the removal 
of this great and long-dreaded eye-sore to the free navigation of the 
Tennessee River, one of the finest water-courses that flows through 
any country. 

The Hiwassee River, for which the bill aforesaid asks an appro- 
priation of $50,000, is a tributary of the Tennessee River, ing 
in the State of North Carolina, running southwestwardly, and emp- 
tying into the Tennessee River about miles above the city of 
Chattanooga, passing Charleston and Calhoun, at which places tho 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroads cross the Hiwas- 
see. This river was examined by Major Walter McFarland, United 
States Engineers, in September, 1574, by authority of an act of Con- 
ga 23d June, 1874, who submitted his report in detail to 

rigadier-General A. A. Humphreys, Chief of Engineers United States 
Army, from which I make the following extracts, to wit: 


The of the river over which his examination extended through a 
— the amount of its 


water and a channel width And the amount ted for a distance 
of thirty-three miles, which would take it to the Savannah farm, is $20,000. 


Maurice Kingsly, the assistant engineer, says in his report, dated 
October 19, 1874: = 

A channel two feet in depth at lowest-water mark and feet wide could be 
opened at comparatively small cost, giving an av therefor of two feet 
and six inches in summer and fall and of three and a half feet in the winter and 


T © Chilhowee Mountains th à ts of gold, sil 1 d popper: 
0 oun ere are ver, an A 
Ben 


the latter being worked 3 at Ducktown, twenty-five miles f 
on the Ocoe where about 1,200,000 pounds of copper were taken out and 
W. down to Cleveland, on the Fast Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroad 
lasi . For — bec the yield of tho Ducktown copper mines wes brought to 
Benton and thence down the river, but the difficulties of navigation and the 
loss of the steamboat then plied on the river compelled the company to abandon 
the river, and freight the whole distance by land to Cleveland. 


He says further: 
‘Gn was an ap) 8 eh eA 54 Stato py eva kr yea ago for 

© improvement of t ver, but the fands were so appli no perma- 
nent benefit was derived from it. ` N 

Again he says: f s 

There are at present seven flat-boats and 8 drawing from 
inches to three feet of water, which make trips up and down the river d the 
winter months, and steamboats from the Tennessee River take advantage of the 
winter tides to make a few trips. The Lucy Coker is er eme two 22 the 
Hiwassee as far as Kinkannon's ferry, and some years ago b. touta cargo 
from the Savannah farm. 


A new steamboat has just been finished for the Hiwasse, and is 
now making r trips up and down the river. 

The reasons for asking for $50,000 was to open up the river above 
the Savannah farm, where the survey ended, and to reach, if pos- 
sible, the rich bedsof iron-ore in the mountains, and to go as near the 
copper mines at Ducktown as was possible; the valleys along the Hi- 
wasseand Ocoe Rivers furnishing a very large surplus of farm products 
seeking a market, and the transportation of the capper alone being 
a largo item in connection with the advantages to be derived by open- 
ing up this river. 

The annual income of the Ducktown copper mines is about half a 
million dollars; and their transportation account, which has to be done 
by wagon and teams, is from twenty-five to forty thousand dollars an- 
nually ; while if the Hiwasse was opened up so that they could have 
water transportation within twelve or fifteen miles of the mines, it 
would save to that company alone in three or four years more than 
the appropriation asked for. This company employs three or four hun- 
dred men in their mines, most of whom have families; and nearly all 
of the supplies to feed and clothe these hands and their families are 
teamed thirty or forty miles, and the copper teamed forty miles to 
reach railroad transportation. The grossexpenses of the company are 
abont $300,000 annually; and the annual product of the mines is one 
and a half to two millions of pounds of refined copper, equal to any 
made anywhere. i 

Now we come down to the question of right and justice. I am aware 
of the fact that some honorable members of this House have ex- 
pressed themselves as op l to all appropriations. This is 8 
very wrong. Members should always reflect before making such hars 
pledges. They should view all of the surroundings, the necessities of 
the country, and with a noble, generous impulse come to the rescue of 
the country. We need not be alarmed at the financial outlook with 
the receipts of the Treasury averaging near or quite $1,000,000 daily. 
Certainly of this vast income enough can be spared to open up our 


great highways and develop our vast mineral wealth. If it is neces- 
sary to do so, let us apply the praning-knife freely in cutting down 
the salaries of officials, beginning at the highest and going 


own to 
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the lowest.. Let us dismiss the thousands of . officials 


that are now paid from the Treasury and apply the money thus saved 
to the improvement of our rivers and lakes. But never, no never, go 
back upon the whole country by refusing to make liberal appropria- 
tions to develop the country. 

The whole country is benefited by such appropriations and no one 
is damaged; the amount is a mere trifle to each tax-payer. The dis- 
bursement of the appropriation to hundreds of honest laborers who 
do the work will bring bread and clothing to hundreds of hungry 
women and children, who would without it probably suffer for the 
necessaries of life; it cheapens transportation, thereby benefiting the 
laboring-man who ships his produce to market; it breaks down rail- 
road monopolies, and gives new life and energy to the whole country 
wherever such improvements are made; andgenerations tofollow will 
rise up and bless those before them who caused these great benefits 
to the country. 

We of the South do not ask this 8 as a demand, but we 
a op ask it as a matter of right and justice, an enterprise fraught 
wit t benefits to the whole country, and a matter that will not 
be felt as depleting the Treasury. 

That members of this Congress may see that we are justified in ask- 
ing this justico at their hands, I compile a few facts gathered from 
Executive Docket No. 12, submitted to the Forty-third Congres, which 
shows that from the year 1789 to the year 1573 the United States had 
expended en account of public works, railroads, canals, rivers, &c. 
the enormous sum of $207,999,664.77 ; and of this vast sum so expended 
the fifteen Southern States have received only the sum of $18,594,064, 
and the other States have received $189,405,600; and, to show more 
plainly that Tennessee fecls that she is entitled to aid and can rely 
upon a generous Congress in this emergency, the same report shows 
that of all the money thus appropriated that she has received only 
the small sum of $451,826.29, and that the State of Alabama, in whose 
territory the bulk of this appropriation is to be expended, has received 
but $1,178,747.70, These wrongs inflicted upon our people are more 
the fault and folly of our former Representatives in holding that the 
General Government should not engage in works of internal improve- 
ments, than any one else; and this false idea has at last subsided and 

iven way to the advanced ideas of the nation, that it is the duty of 
ongress to put the people's money where it would do the people the 
most . 
To show yon where these appropriations have been expended, I ap- 
pend the following table from said report, namely : 


There have been expended in— 
Maine 
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Of this sum, $103,294,501.34 was expended upon public works from 
1865 to 1873, and the amouut appropriated to the Southern States of 
that amount was only a fractian over 83,000,000, leaving about one 
hundred millions in the Jast ten years to the Northern and Western 
States, Surely, with this showing, the small sam asked to open up 
the Tennessee—the second river in importance to any in the United 
States—and the Hiwassee, a rich tributary, will not be denied us; but 
that appropriations will from time to time be mado, until the obstrue- 
tions in these rivers will all be removed, when we can ship our sur- 
plus products to the markets of the world, and can and will compete 
with the world in furnishing the best and cheapest iron to be had 
anywhere, 7 


Iomesteads and Pre-emptions Within Railroad Limits. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN R. GOODIN, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 15, 1876, 
On the bill (S. No. 34) reported from the Committee on Public Lands, being a bill 
to confirm pre-emption and homestead entries within railroad limits. 

Mr. GOODIN. Mr. Speaker, during the last Congress several bills 
were introduced into the House and at least one in the Senate of tho 
same general tenor as the one under consideration. In the first days 
of this session the present bill was introduced into the Senate and 
took its number as Senate bill No. 34. In the House the bills pre- 
viously offered in the Forty-third Congress were re-introduced and all 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, of which I have the honor 
to be a member. In this committee, owing to the vast importance of 
the subject-matter, the consideration of these several bills was com- 
menced carly in the session. The news reached the railroad companies 
to be affected by this legislation, and agents and attorneys were imme- 
diately dispatched to this city to prevent, if possible, the legislation 
pro For months there has scarcely been a meeting of the com- 
mittee at which some railroad attorney did not appear to resist any 
report which might be favorable to the passage of any one of these 
several bills. 

Over a month ago the present bill passed the Senate and at this, 
the only period since that time for reports from our committee, we 
present for the favorable consideration of the Honse during the pres- 
ent hour the bill passed by the Senate without amendment. Speeches 
by some of the ablest legal gentlemen of the land have from time to 
time been delivered in committee, and the drawers and tables of the 
committee-room are filled with learned briefs, replete with legal pre- 
cedents and frightful warnings against “y such measure as is now 
reported ; and I will hore add, Mr. Speaker, lest some may think that 
the committee may have turned a deaf ear to adverse argument, 
that the most respectful deference and attention were given by each 
member of that committee to the oral arguments, while the printed 
briefs have been perused with the most studions eare. Still, sir, the 
bill is favorably reported, and for myself I may say that I have never 
wavered for a moment during the protracted discussions in committee 
in my belief that it is based upon principles of the surest equity, aud 
means only even-handed justice, the weak with the powerful, the 
poor with the rich. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 20th day of September, 1850, Congress passed 
the first railway land-grant act to aid in the construction of a railroad 
from the southern terminus of the Illinois and Michigan Canal to a 
point at or near the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and 
two branches, one to Chicago and the other to the city of Dubuque, in 
the State of Iowa For this purpose 2,595,053 acres were granted. At 
the same time and in the same act 737,130 acres were given to the 
States of mse E and AJabama for an extension of the same road 
from the mouth of the Olio to Mobile.. Subsequently grants were 
made to aid in railway construction up to and ineluding the year 1872, 
of the enormous amount of one hundred and eighty-three million four 
hundred and thirty-two thousand two hundred and seventy-four acres ! - 

Mr. Speaker, the same general features were maintained in the sov- 
eral granting acts; the alternate sections for a specified distance along 
the lines of road were given to the railroads, and usually designated 
by odd-numbered sections, From the time the land-grant system 
was inangurated it has been the custom of the Interior Department, 
upon the ascertainment of the definite location of a line of roads to 
which lands were granted, to withdraw the granted lands from mar- 
ket. This has been done by an order to the local land office. whose 
maps, plates, and field-notes were made to show the location of the 
5 3 identify the lauds reserved from disposal by the United 

But, sir, it is scarcely necessary to consume attention by show- 
ing what seems to be the manifest justice of this course of procedure, 
The local land office is by law intrusted with the duty of the dis- 
posal of the public lands within the district, in accordance with the 
several act of Congress. Up to the time of the notification of the 
local office of the location of a line of road, the register and receiver 
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have no means of knowing what are and what are not reserved lands 
for railroad purposes. An act is passed, for instance, granting lands 
to the State of Kansas in aid of the constraction of a line of road 
from one point in the State to another. The rdad is not in course of 
construction. It is merely a proposed road. Through what towns, 
counties, or sections of land the road is to be built can only be deter- 
mined when it is definitely located—located beyond change. The 
running of merely preliminary surveys, upon which the road may 
never be constructed, will notenable any one to say what the granted 
lands are. The identification of the railroad lands, their separation 
from the body of the lands not granted,can never be fixed with defi- 
niteness until the positive location of the line of proposed road. 

But it is claimed by the railroads to whom lands have been do- 
nated that where b; terms of the granting act the condition pre- 
cedent to the passing of title to the railroads is the “definite loca 
tion” of a line of road, that when such location is made by a rail- 
roud company, by its own agents and according to its own mode, 
title immediately vests 8 of the fact whether the lands are 
ever withdrawn or not. This, sir, may be the law, but the train of 
evils which would follow in its wake may well arouse in the breast the 
doubt whether a judicial tribunal would so declare. The question, it 
seems to me, would suggest itself to the judicial mind whether the 
“definite location” of a line of railroad within the meaning of the 
act did not include more than the survey upon the field of a line 
upon which aroad — 5 be built and the planting of stakes to mark 
the line thus surveyed. Is the power of the Government for the dis- 

osition of the public domain in a large area of territory to be held 
in abeyance to await the “definite location” of a railroad line which 
may never be made? Or if it be made, is this power defeated while 
the company fails or refuses to report its location to the Land De- 
partment of the Government? Or, to make the case more pointed, 
will an unreported survey of a definite route entitle a railway cor- 
ration thus derelict in duty to claim rights as vested from the very 
ate of survey, or of the approval of the survey by the managing 
board of the company ? - 

If, Mr. Speaker, in addition to the millions of acres which have 
been given away to railroad corporations where there is no question 
as to the validity of the donation, we are to have superadded such a 
construction as this, it is high time for the patient people of this coun- 
try to join together in council and prepare their minds for any inno- 
vation which legislative or judicial sanction may im upon them. 
The injustice of such an interpretation need scarcely be mentioned. 
Who knows, aside from the officials connected with a railway, that, 
when a corps of engineers passes from county to county with chain 
and compass, leaving here and there a little stake as the only evi- 
deuce of their oe yr they are intending to mark the “definite loca- 
tion” of a railroad line? The toiling tiller of the soil, as he fol- 
lows the furrow after his plow in an adjacent field, does not know it. 
The weary immigrant in his wagon with his family, making his way 
across the broad unfenced acres, looking here and there for a tract of 
land upon which to build himself a happy country home, does not 
know it. The surveyors in the field do not know that the line they 
are running is to be adopted as the “definite location” of the line for 
the railroad. The officers of the land oflice, with no marked line upon 


their plats, do not know it, and in the discharge of their official duties | P 


they are daily permitting entries under the homestead and pre-emp- 
tion laws to be made upon either side of the engineers line of are 
And yet we are told that if perchance the board of directors of the 
railway at some subsequent period—no matter how long deferred— 
should conclude to adopt this line at a secret session, in some remote 
city, from that date the right of the company immediately becomes 
“vested” under the law, and are beyond legislative control! Not 
ouly so, but some of these gentlemen, distinguished for their legal 
learning as well as for their previously evinced fairness, insist that 
by the adoption of the line the rights of the company antedate the 
time of such adoption, and vest at the date of the running of the 
route of survey. 

lopine, Mr. Speaker, that many members of the legal profession upon 
this floor will seriously doubt the correctness of their opinions in thi 
regard. Surely the representatives of the people, who in further- 
ance of railway construction enacted these laws making donations of 
public lands, could not have contemplated that such an interpretation 
would be placed upon their enactments. While not having any ad- 
judicated case before me from which to quote upon this point, I think 
I may safely state the judicial rule of construction to be this: That 
all laws making donations or gifts shall be strictly construed, and 
that nothing shall be deemed to have passed thereunder save that 
which plainly appears to. have been intended to pass. Or, in other 
words, where one claims by virtue of a gift or donation, as contra- 
distinguished from a transfer for value, the donation will not be ex- 
tended by implication. 

But, Mr, Speaker, I can to some extent comprehend the assurance 
of the railroad companies when I reflect upon the change which has 
come over the spirit of the Interior Department in their behalf. 
Formerly the organisation of this important Department of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government seemed to give assurance of fair deal- 
ing with all persons having business connections with it. Latterly 
it would seem that the humbler the appeal for justice from it the 
less liable was it to be awarded; while, on the other hand, the more 
. the demands from wealthy monopolies the more certainly 
would they be acceded to. 


For the purpose of showing clearly, sir, that at one time there 
seemed to be no doubt that an actual withdrawal of public lands was 
necessary before any rights could be vested in a railroad company, [ 


will read an official letter from the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office to the Secretary of the Interior, under date of April 14, 1873, 
which is self-explanatory : 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, April 14, 1873. 

Sm: T have the honor to submit herewith papers on appeal from the decisions 
contained in my letter to the district land officers at Independence, Kansas, dated 
February 24 last, Topeka, February N, and Salina, February 24 and 28 and March 
Z last, Meo > to cancel the following homestead entries upon the application of 
the attorney for the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad Company, who claims 
the lands as inuring to the grant to said company, to wit. 


moe follow the entries at the Independence, Topeka, and Salina 
offices. 


These entries are of a similar character to those referred to in decisions of 
September 3 and December 19 last, in the cases of A. W. Nichol et al. and Frank 
Hatke vs. The Saint Joseph and Denver City Railroad Company, avin, been made 
upon railroad lands after the definite location of the road, but before the date of with- 
drawal, in accordance with the rulings of the Department then in force; and as the 
grants are of tho same character, it was in accordance with these decisions that I 
declined to cancel the entries. 

The further suggestion that the language of the fourth section of the act requiring 

ê 


the Secretary “as soon assaid company shall file * * * ela Nop nen g 
the route thereof. to withdraw from the market the lands pre- 
supposes the fact that such lands were intended to remain in the markct until such 
maps should be filed for the protection of the company ; and if the withdrawal was 
made within a reasonable time after such filing, the duty of the Secretary was per- 
formed under the law, and the company cannot take advantage of any laches of its 
own in failing to file such map immediately upon its definite location, and thereby 
securing to itself the full measure of its grant in place at that time and indemnity 
for such lands as had been then dis of. After such definite location, and prior 
to the withdrawal, I do not understand the lew to protect the company or give any 
indemnity, as it was the business of the company, and not of the Department, to take 
the sees see DI ODE; if necessary, a map of general route toward securing their 
nt unimpaired 

This view of the law is made necessary, in my judgment, in order to give effect 
to the provisions of the fourth section, under the rnle artk every portion of a 
statute to bo enforced if its enforcement is possible without violation of what is 
clearly provided for in other of the same. 

The first section simply defines the rights of indemnity under the gant gonna 
made. The fourth section specifically sets forth the manner in which a wi Nepia f 
shall be mado “to effect the purpose of the act and subserve the public interest.” 
The papers submitted are as follows: First, homestead paper, marked A; second, 


caa of lotters containing my decision, B; third, attorneys’ letters and argu- 
ments, C. 
Iam, sir, respectfull, 
N T WILLIS DRUMMOND, Commissioner. 
Hon. C. DELASO, 
of the Interior. 


Mr. Speaker, from this decision it plainly appears that the rule re- 
quiring the company to file a map showing the definito location of its 
line of proposed route, so that the lands could be withdrawn from 
market, was no new one. This opinion was rather an adherence to 
the established practice of the Department relative to the land-grant 
laws adopted prior to that date, and seems to be in consonance with 
sound reason and perfect equity. But, sir, the railroads eémplained 
of it. The poor men who in faith had settled upon what was 
afterward declared to be within railroad limits were not to be per- 
mitted to enjoy their little homes, and the head of the Interior De- 
artment was vigorously besieged for a change of base. The demand 
was cheerfully acceded to, as the following extract from the letter of 
Secretary Delano, in reply to the one just read, will show: 

I now hold and you will adopt the rule for your guidance in this case and alllike 
it, that in all cases where patents have actually been executed in accordance with 
a construction of law adopted by the Department and in force at the time of the 
execution of the patents, the patent will not be canceled or set aside upon any sub- 

uent controversy arising between the different claimants, but the parties will 
be left to their remedies in court and th will be treated as res adjudicata. 
But in all cases where the controversy arises before patent has been executed, tho 
rule of conclusion adopted by the Department and in force at the time of the bear- 
ing in all its stages, and before any pro t officer or officers, will be applied and 
the case decided in accordance with it, although it may differ from the rule rec- 
ognized by the Department at the time the 
menced. 


In the case now under consideration the sight of the railroad attached upon the 
definite location of its road and before any of the a of the contesting pns 
were made. These filings were made before the wi wal of the lands, but un- 
der the construction now adopted by this Department the right of the at- 
tached at the time of definite location, and not, as formerly held, at the time of 
withdrawal. No patents have been executed, and under the law, as I understand 
it, and the rule above stated, the right of the railroad is superior to that of other 
pe and your decision shonld be revérsed. I therefore reverse the same, and 

‘with return the papers transmitted with your letter of April 14, 1873. 


Mr. Speaker, mark this language in the letter of the Secretary : 

These filings were made before the withdrawal of the lands, but under the con- 
struction now adopted by this Department the right of the railroad attached at the 
time of the definite location, and not, as formerly held, at the time of withdrawal. 

“Not, as fonmerly held, at the time of withdrawal,” says the Sec- 
retary. Under the ruling “as formerly held” the pre-emption and 
homestead settlers were protected in their entries made at any time 
prior to the withdrawal; “ bnt under the construction now adopted” 


respective p gs were com- 


the railroads get au the land, 
Having e this bold stride in the direction of wiping out the 
former by easy gradations the 


peace and rule of construction, 
learned Secretary was brought, on the 20th of January, 1874, to enun- 
ciate another opinion, which must have caused the railroad kings to 
weep for very joy; for was not their cup of earthly 1 full 
to overflowing ? At the date last named Mr. Delano said: 


It is held by the Department that when a survey is made in accordance with a 
resolution of a board of directors of a company authorizing the same, the datea of 
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such survey in the field are to bo taken as the definite location of the road. But 
when the line of route is subsequently adopted by the board of directors us their 
definite location, the date of such adoption governs. 

Here, sir, we have the declaration, broad and comprehensive, if a 
previons resolution of a railway board of directors authorizes the 
survey of a line of road, that as fast as the engineer can run the line 
in the field the lands upon either side are to be deemed appropriated 
by the railroad company. There is left out of eonsideration entirely 
any requirement to file a map or profile showing the route actually 
selected, and it is decided that the vested rights of the company may 
be irrevocably secured beyond judicial or legislative interference by 
the sole act of the railroad company. No approval, no acceptance, 
no recognition of the surveyed line by the executive department of 
the Government is essential to pass title. If a report of the surveyed 
line was never made, the result is precisely the same as if it was 
promptly presented; and the Government proceeds to sell and other- 
wise Aines of what it considers a part of the publie domain in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the steps taken by the railroad, which secures to it 
thousands, yea millions, of acres of land already disposed of under 
authority of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in most if not all of the acts making donations of land 
for railway purposes the grant runs to the State, to aid in construc- 
tion of railroads. In the several acts which I have examined this 
provision is found: f 

But in case it shall appear that the United States have, when the line or route of 
said road and branches aro definitely fixed by the authority aforesaid, sold any part 
of 9 hereby granted, or that the rig pre-emption has attached to the same. 


shall be lawful for any agent or agen ted by the governor of sai 
State to select other lands in lieu thereof, &. rere H 


Hence it will be observed that, entio Sten the disposition to act- 
ual settlers of lands prior to notice of selection or definite location 
of a railroad line, the rights of the company are sought to be fully 
saved by permitting selections equivalent in amount to those dis- 


0 

Attorney-General Cushing, in a case decided by him in December, 
1856, used this language: 

I think all the precedents in the action of the Government as applied to previous 
grants in the same or similar terms tend to confirm conclusion ; for, in the 
analogous cases the contingent strips of public domain subject to such future rail- 
road tion were withdrawn from piane suay by proc tion of the Presi- 
se thus implying that without such withdrawal private entries would go on as 
usnal; and the power of the President tomake such withdrawal the means, and 
the only means, of preventing anticipatory private oe in the case of 

grants n recognized by a recent act of Congress. 

Here, sir, Mr. Cushing speaks of the custom prevailing at the time 
he pronounced that opinion of withdrawing by executive proclama- 
tion the landswought to be appropriated for the benefit of railroads. 
And let me say that the same practice has prevailed ever since that 
time, Any other would tend to confusion of rights and produce chaos 
in the administration of the land laws of the country. 

The act of Congress which Mr. Cushing had in view at the time of 
giving the 7 ak oe quoted I think must have been the following, as 
if seems to be harmonious with his utterances. It was passed in 
March, 1854. I will read it: 

That every settler on public lands which have been or may be withdrawn from 
market in consequence of a railroads, and had thereon prior to such 
withdrawal, s! be entitled to pre-emption at the ordinary miuimum to the land 
settled and cultivated by them: 7 They shall prove up their rights by such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior and 

y for the same before the t may be fixed by the President's proclamation 
hr the restoration of said lands to market. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, we must not lose sight of the fact that this statute 
is still in force and that all of the rulings of the Interior Department 
adverse to the homestead and pre-emption settlers have been made in 
the full glow and radiance of its generous provisions. Ihave not been 
able, sir,to ascertain the number of persons who have been permitted 
within railroad limits, according to the former rulings, to make entries 
under the homestead and pre-emption laws. They number in the 
States of Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Iowa, however, many 
thousands; «nd a class more deserving of protective legislation can- 
not be named. These are the men who with their families and all of the 
worldly possessions owned by them, with faces westward turned, led 
the advancing hosts of civilization. With honest hearts and sinewy 
arms they sought the undisturbed prairies as their common heritage 
and laid, as they sup l, the certain foundations of peaceful an 

rosperous homes, From year to year, with brimming hopes of future 
1appiness, unvexed by exacting landlords whose rents consumed the 
annual products of their toil, they songht places for permanent habi- 
tations: 


Like ocean in its tided might, 
The living sea rolled onward, on! 


and their tents and camp-fires gave evidence of the immense army 
of husbandmen who dared to brave the hardships and trials incident 
to the establishment of new homes in a new country! They found 
the land vacant; they went to the land office of, the district within 
which they proposed to locate; the maps and plats there disclosed 
no adverse claim to the tracts selected; they complied with the in- 
structions of the Land Department of the Government; they obtained 
their certificates of entry and homestead receipts, and vigorously set 
about breaking the soil, building their dwelling-houses and barns, 
and otherwise making visible, permanent improvements upon their 


chosen selections. Subsequently their lands were withdrawn in be- 
half of railroads and the Secretary, as we have scen, reversing all 
former rulings, directed a cancellation of the entries so made. 

Mr. Speaker, J have adverted to the land-grant laws, the rulings of 
the Interior Department from time to time, the peculiar injustice 
which so grievously affects the thousands who with the purest of mo- 
tives and the sincerest good faith have staked their all upon the solemn 
and oft-repeated decisions of those in authority. I have labored with 
carnestness and unfaltering zeal to secure the legislation here pro- 
posed, which is to restore, so far as legislation can affect this pur; 
the anterior practice and rules of construction which bave governe: 
the class of cases enumerated in the bill. If the essential features of 
it shall be passed into a law, and the courts of final judicaturo shall 
sustain the present claims of the railroad companies, I shall feel that 
I have at least performed my duty fearlessly, and, with those so im- 
mediately affected, will yield, however sorrowfully, a graceful obedi- 
ence to rightful authority. If, on the other hand, the assage of this 
bill shall serve to render secure in their homes those hardy pioneers 
who have already suffered so sorely the privations of a frontier life, 
and who are now well-nigh crushed with anxiety for the security 
and safety of the little homes for which they have so gallantly bat- 
tled, the reflection of duty conscientiously performed will come tomo 
through future life as among the most pleasant remembrances of my 
official career as a member of this House. 

Sir, the passage of this bill, which seeks to confirm the homestead 
and pre-emption entries heretofore canceled, will give to the settlers 
patents for the lands claimed by them. In many instances—not in 
all, however— patents have likewise been issued to the railroad com- 
panies. If in such cases the legal questions which have been so elab- 
orately discussed in committee for so long a time shall come before 
the courts for judicial determination, the settlers will have in pos- 
session the muniments of title, and in this respect will stand on an 
equality with he monster corporations against which they will bo 
arrayed. The popular demand for the passage of this bill cannot be 
mistaken. Nota day passes that I do not receive at least a dozen lct- 
ters urging my exertions in its behalf, while from other western States 
similar appeals are continually made to their Representatives. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, in conclusion permit me to observe that for the reasons 
already given, as well as for others which might as consistently be 
presented, I think that the pending bill should become a law. The 
equities are certainly with those for whose benefit it was framed, 
and we should be regardless of a plain ap if, seeing in the distance 
ee right, we should close our eyes upon the path which unerringly 

eads to it. 


Iabeas Corpus—Hallet Kilbourn. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. B. WILLIAMS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 17, 1376, 


On the report of the Committee on jae oe relation to the case of Hallet 
urn. 

Mr. W. B. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in the question under con- 
sideration it is important that we clearly understand the position 
taken by the majority of the committee as to the present status of the 
witness Kilbourn. I regret to say that in my view there is a broad 
discrepancy between the gentlemen who ad the House upon 
the majority side of this question. There should be no misunder- 
standing upon this question, no two-faced propositions. Let the lino 
be clearly drawn, so that all may understand it; so that the people 
of this country may know the power we are now exercising and the 
power it is claimed that we should exercise affecting the personal lib- 
erty of the citizen, 

Are we detaining Hallet Kilbourn in jail as a witness or are we de- 
taining him in execution ? 

Is he imprisoned for an offense committed and in punishment for 
such offense, or is he simply detained as a witness to prove some ma- 
terial fact? It is important for us to know the precise position of 
the witness before we refuse this writ of right, a writ that every 
citizen illegally restrained of his liberty has the right to have, and 
no jadge has a right to refuse upon a proper case being made. 

e question first to be settled is upon, what grounds and under 
what pretense is Hallet Kilbourn confined in the jail of this District ? 

We have the preamble and resolution of .the majority of the com- 
mittee to aid us in the solution of the question, and we find it asserts 
that Hallet Kilbourn was duly subpenaed to testify, &c., and refused to 
answer certain questions and to produce certain books and papers, 
and that for such refusal the House adjudged him in contempt of its 
authority and ordered him into custody until he shalt purge himself 
of such contempt and answer the questions propounded and produce 
the books and papers. 

Upon the theory here ennnciated he is claimed to be virtually his 
own keeper; that his confinement is subject to his own order; that he 
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can at any time unlock his prison doors, if he will unlock his mouth 
and reveal the secrets claimed to be hidden in his own breast and 
unlock his safe and produce his private books and papers. This the 
witness takes issue upon and claims that his private business and pri- 
vate books and papers are not subject to or within the scope of our 
powers of investigation. 

The issue thus made is clearly defined, and the witness is not claimed 
to be in contempt in any other matter than in this particular; in 
other words, his contempt consists, if contempt it is, in refusing to 
disclose his private business and to produce his private books, and 
upon this the House adju him in contempt of its authority. So 
that the issue is upon the right of the House to pursue the investi- 
gation into the private affairs of the witness. This is certainly a 
very important ] question, and it is jurisdictional so far as the 
imprisonment of the witness is concerned; and with a view to a con- 
tinuance of these investigations it is important that it should besettled 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The question is not free at least from doubt, and the only ques- 
tion for us to consider is, will we permit the courts to decide it? 

It is claimed that we have the right to punish for contempt, and 
having that right no court has the right to inquire into the cause of 
the detention of any person held as for contempt by this House, That 
is, in my judgment, begging the whole question; the witness makes 
the issue directly here: he denies any contempt of the House, and 
a to its jurisdiction. Has he not the right to have that question 
decided by the courts? It is claimed that this body is as to that 
question the court to decide, and that there is no tribunal to review 
our decision. If that doctrine is correct, the court would on the 
return of the writ to it with the body of the witness Kilbourn be 
obliged to remand him back into the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms, and the question will be settled by the tribunal authorized by 
the Constitution to determine what the law in its application toa 
given case is. But if it should not be correct, then the court will 
go further and inquire into the jurisdiction of this House to commit 
the witness Kilbourn for contempt—in short, the right of the House 
to require him to produce his private books and papers and to disclose 
his private business. 

I do not concede the truth of the position claimed, that this House 
is the sole judge of what constitutes a contempt of its authority, and 
that its action upon a question is not subject to revision. In m 
judgment, no more startling proposition could be enunciated. It 

laces the personal liberty of the citizen at the mercy of the House. 
Te overrides the system of checks so wisely interwoven into our form 
of government to prevent the arbitrary exercise of power. It over- 
throws the power of the judiciary, and claims the extreme exercise 
of the judicial functions. Adopt it as the rule for future govern- 
ment, and you strike a more dangerous blow at the liberty of the cit- 
izen, and necessarily at the nation itself, than any it has ever sus- 
tained. Adopt it and make the return proposed by the majority of 
the committee, and you virtually destroy the efficacy of the writ of 
habeas corpus as effectually as in the days of Charles I and from 1625 to 
1679. Adopt it, and you turn back the wheels of civilization and en- 
lightenment to the regal power of the seventeenth century. Adopt it, 
and the great battle then so fiercely fought in favor of personal liberty 
and against despotic power will have to be fought over again, and 
the advantages that inured to Englishmen by the act of Charles 
II will be lost to American freemen. 

The return pro in this case in effect deprives the court of the 
power to act, as it has no power over the 7 0 prisoner. The re- 
turn will give the court no more power over the prisoner than that 
made by the warden of the Fleet in the days of Charles I, when the 
return was in substance that the prisoner was held by the warrant of 
the privy council and committed by the special command of His Maj- 
2 return that the corrupt court held to be sufficient, and thereby, 
as Hallam informs us, overthrew and destroyed the effect of every 
statute pe po to 8 the personal liberties of Englishmen from 
the days of a Charta, a decision that gave birth to the Petition 
of Right, which again was paralyzed by a corrupt judiciary in the 
interest of the king, and finally Parliament adopted the habeas corpus 
act of 1679. This act, like our own, was made compulsory upon the 
judges, and required the return to be accompanied by the body of the 
applicant. 

e return proposed here is in effect the return per speciale manda- 
tum regis of the days of Charles I, as it gives no more power to the court 
than that return did. And, strange as it may seem here in the cen- 
tennial teed of our liberty, we see the House of Representatives in the 
United States of America attempting to usurp the same power that 
it cost so many years of bitter struggle to wring from the king. In 
the same power I mean the arbitrary power over the liberty of the 
citizen that prevents review by the courts. It matters not whether 
this power is excised by the king or by the commons, once granted 
to either its deadening, blighting influence is the same. 

But much has been said about our judicial power. Where do we get 
it? Certainly not from the Constitution. If we exercise judicial 
pers in any sense it is a legislative usurpation. It is claimed that 

aving the power to punish for contempt, the doing so is a judicial 
act. This power to punish, if it exists, is not granted to us for judi- 
cial purposes; it is not in fact granted to us at all, but we acquire it 
as a necessary incident to our legislative powers and duties, and for 


the protection of those powers and duties, and for no other purpose. 
It is strictly a legislative power whenever and wherever exercised by 
a legislative body,as much and as fully as it is a judicial power when- 
ever and wherever exercised by the judiciary. And all this array of 
authorities and argument of gentlemen to show that one court will 
not inquire into the action of another of competent jurisdiction has 
no force or bearing upon this question. 

The assumption that a judicial tribunal stands upon the same foot- 
ing as a legislative body is a gross perversion of the relative powers 
of each. The scope of judicial powers, as I have already said, is to 
determine what the law is, while legislative power determines what the 
law shall be. The former acts upon laws in existence, the latter de- 
termines what the lawshall be in the future, and there is therefore in 
this case no danger of a conflict between courts or between powers of 
the same nature. The authorities would havea bearing upon a ques- 
tion of a similar nature between the Senate and the House, but none 
whatever upon the case under consideration. 

The judicial power was established to protect the rights of property 
and the rights of person of the citizen, and in doing so is constantly 
reviewing our acts as a legislative bod ; and shall we say that this 
one act of ours they shall not review, simply because we think we 
have the power to prevent it? Or shall we comply with the law and 
not seek to nullify it and surrender the custody of Hallet Kilbourn 
to the court under a writ of corpus, in order that his right to 
personal liberty may be solemnly determined by the tribunal author- 
ized to adjudge upon the personal liberty of the citizen? 

To my mind the duty is clear and imperative, and I shall not hesi- 
tate to vote accordingly, and to so vote that the right of the citizen 
may be respected, the power of the courts be sustained, and the pro- 
visions of section 9 article 1 of the Constitution prohibiting the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus not be violated; a refusal to re- 
turn with the writ the body of Hallet Kilbourn, being in and of itself 
. of the power of the writ, makes a virtual suspension 
of it. 


Habeas Corpus—Hallet Kilbourn 


SPEECH OF HON. B. T. EAMES, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 17, 1876, 
On the report of the Committee on the Judiciary in relation to the caso of Hallet 
Kilbourn. ` 


Mr. EAMES. Mr. Speaker, we live under a government of law, and 
not of men. The Constitution of the United States and the laws 
passed in pursuance of it are the defense, protection, and safety of 
the American citizen in his rights of life, liberty, and property. 
Under this Constitution there are three departments in this Govern- 
ment: the legislative, the judicial, and the executive; and these 
three departments, each acting within its prescribed constitutional 
limits, constitute the Government upon which every one of us depends 
for the security of his rights as an American citizen, The legislative 

wer is vested in a Con consisting of a Senate and House of 

8 the judicial power is vested in one Supreme Court 
and in such other inferior courts as Congress may ordain and estab- 
lish; and the executive power is vested in the President of the 
United States. Under these provisions of the Constitution Congress 
has the sole and exclusive power of national legislation, the courts 
have the sole and exclusive judicial power, aid the President the 
sole and exclusive executive power. And it is of vital importance to 
the life, liberty, and property of the citizen that neither of the de- 
partments should in the slightest degree infringe upon the powers of 
the others or assume powers which have not been vested in it by 
the Constitution. 

Now, keeping in mind these universally-acknowledged principles of 
the Government under which we live, what is the power of the House 
of Representatives in the case of a recusant witness who has been by 
order of the Honse committed for contempt and who has sued out 
from a court having jurisdiction the t writ of habeas corpus, upon 
a sworn statement that he is unlawfully restrained of his liberty ? 

This is the question, in a case of personal liberty, which the Repre- 
sentatives of the people under a free Government are called upon to 
answer, and it is a question of the most serious importance ; for as 
applied in this case it may be applied to every American citizen. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, under the Constitution the legislative power is 
vested in Congress, and not in either the House or the Senate, nor even 
in both without the act of the Executive. The powers of the House 
as prescribed in the Constitution are few and limited. It can choose 
its Speaker and other officers, It can judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members. tt may determine the rules 
of its proceedings; may punish a member for disorderly behavior, 
and by a vote of two-thirds expel a member, and it has the sole power 
ofimpeachment. These are the powers which the Constitution ex- 
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pressly confers on the House of Representatives. They relate to the 
officer who shall preside over, and the persons who shall participate in, 
its deliberations, and the manner in which the questions before it shall 
be conducted and determined. But the Constitution confers upon Con- 
certain powers of legislation, and the House as one branch of 
ongress must of necessity be vested with such incidental power as 
may be necessary to perform its part in the legislation of the country. 
And it may by its rules or by special orders do whatever may be 
necessary or proper to enable it to discharge its legislative functions. 
But it is only as a branch of the legislative department upon some 
matter pertaining to legislation that it may exercise this power. It 
may summon witnesses, compel their attendance, and, in the ab- 
sence of any statute forbidding it, may prescribe a punishment by com- 
mitment or otherwise for a refusal to answer any question which un- 
der the law the witness is bound to answer. I say, in the absence of 
any statute, because masmuch as any inquiry whieh may be made 
must be limited to some question of legislation, if Congress, which 
only under the Constitution can pass laws, has prescribed the mode 
of proceeding, it of necessity takes from either branch of Con 
the power to follow the inquiry in any other mode than that pre- 
scribed by law. 8 

Now, the statnte in cases like that now pending has prescribed the 
course to be followed. I hold its provisions ‘obs binding upon the 
House, The expression in the statute of the mode of proceeding 
excludes any other mode. The mode prescribed must be followed. 

Now, the statute in substance, so far as applicable to this case, pro- 
vides that any person duly summoned to give testimony or produce 
fers upon any matter under inquiry before any committee of the 

ouse who refuses to answer any moon pertinent to the question 
under inquiry shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable 
Dy a fine of not more than $1,000 nor less than $100, and imprison- 
ment for not less than one month nor more than twelye months; and 
makes it the duty of the Speaker of the House to certify the facts to 
the attorney of the District of Columbia, whose duty it shall be to 
bring the matter before the grand jury for their action. 

Now, this is precisely the case of the recusant witness, Kilbourn, 
and the direction óf the statute has been promptly complied with by 
the Speaker of the House; and inasmuch as the statute has prescribed 
the course to be pursued aud the 8 for the offense, by what 
authority, I ask, of the Constitution, either express or implied, can 
this House claim the right to prescribe any other proceeding or 
panya But in the conrse of the debate upon this subject it has 

n said that the statute in force previous to the revision of the laws 
of the United States provided in substance that in such case the re- 
cusant witness should be subject to this punishmont in addition to 
any other penalty to which lie was lawfully subject, and that it was 
not the intention of the revision to do more than to re-enact the law 
then existing; and therefore the power of the House is now the same 
as if the revision had not been made. The reply to this is that the 
law as it appears in the Revised Statutes is the law of the land. The 
law as in the Revised Statutes was no doubt intended in general to 
be the law as it was when the statutes went into effect. But these 
laws as embodied in the revision passed through all the formalities 
required for the enactment of any law under the Constitution, and 
the SARTI EA is that the chauge in this respect was at the time in- 
tended. If it had not been, it uo doubt would before this have becn 
amended, as the statutes have been in many otherinstances. In any 
ovent it is the law, and binding as such until changed by legislation. 
The fair presumption is that it was intended to prohibit any other 
penalty than that prescribed by the Revised Statutes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, aside from this view of the question before the 
Honse, there is another reason which is equally conclusive against the 
resolution recommended by the Commitice on the Judiciary. 

The powers of Congress over a witness are limited to questions per- 
taining to national legislation. The power of the House is surely no 
broader. The question raised by this writ of habeas corpus is a qnes- 
tion of the right of the House, upon the facts npon which the Honse 
ordered the commitment, to restrain a citizen of his personal liberty. 
This is strictly a judicial question, to be determined by the courts. 
The House is in no true sense a judicial tribunal, and never ought to 
be allowed to sit as cf balan tribunal for a final determination of its 
own decision, panl ly upon a question involving personal liberty. 

The purpose of the writ of habeas corpus is to ascertain whether a 
citizen is unlawfully restrained of his liberty. The Constitution, 
neither in its language nor its spirit, confers on the Senate, or the 
House, or Congress, the power to determino a question of this char- 
acter; but in express terms excludes such authority by vesting the 
judicial power exclusively in the courts. It is, therefore, clearly the 
duty of the House to remit this question to the courts. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment Mr. Kilbourn never ought to have 
been committed for contempt. He disclosed all the knowledge which 
could have aided the committee in their investigation, and the course 
of the House in the order for his commitment seems to me to have 
been taken without due consideration. I think that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms ought to be directed to discharge the witness from further cus- 
tody under the order of the House passed on the 14th of March last. 
If without due consideration we have deprived an American citizen 
of his liberty, justice to him, as well as to ourselves, demands that 
the order should be revoked. 
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Hawaiian Treaty, 
SPEECH OF HON. N. P. BANKS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 10, 1876. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on tho state of the Union, and bay- 
ing under consideration the bill (H. R. No. ite Aa) carry into effect a convention 
between the United States of America and His Majesty the King of the Hawaiian 
Islands, signed on the 30th day of January, 1875 

Mr. BANKS said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: It is not, sir, from any local or sectional interest on 
the part of the people I spree in the execution of this treaty that 
I venture to trouble the House with any remarks; but rather from a 
deep interest in the principal subject embraced in the treaty, and the 
still more important and higher question as to the manner of dealing 
with measures of this character by the House of Representatives, to 
which I propose to address myself. 

ORIGIN OF THE TREATY. 


It is not difficult to answer the question so much debated here, Who 
wants this treaty? It comes to us in the natural order of events. It 
does not spring from the speculations or machinations of men, nor 
the special interests of individuals, corporations, or particular sections 
of the country. It is in part a result of that revolution which is go- 
ing on in all forms of government, and which at no distant day is 
destined to change the basis of the civilized states of the world. 

It is less than ten 107 since the embassy from the Chinese Em- 
pire—the most remarkable that has ever visited the civilized states 
Was presented to the Representatives of the people in this Hall. At 
the head of that august embassy stood a young man who had at- 
tained a national reputation as a member of this House, and who by 
his courtesy, high sense of honor, and chivalrous bearing had won 
the respect, esteem, and affection of the people of the country. The 
government and people of China, disturbed by revolutionary ele- 
ments within their borders and assailed on every side by foreign eno- 
mies, felt the pressure of impending disintegration and dissolution 
and that empire, that for thousands of years had closed her gates and 
barred her doors to those whom she had regarded as ontside barba- 
rians, was compelled to abandon the policy of isolation and appeal to 
the nations of the carth for protection and the maintenance of hor 
existence. 

After China came Japan, from the same quarter of the world, in 
the same manner, for the same purpose; and here in the same Capi- 
tol her embassy, equally respected and illustrious, appealed to the 
Congress of the United States with an emphasis ond eloquence that 
can never be forgotten for the preservation of their empire and tho 
institutions of its people. And they were successful, The treatics 
they negotiated in this country were adopted by the civilized nations 
of the carth; and as a consequence of the amity and friendship thus 
established these two t empires were relieved from the impend- 
ing dissolution which threatened them on every side, and are now as 
5 established as any of the civilized nations of the earth. - 

heir success is one of the marvels of human history. ‘Tho changes 
that have been inaugurated in the habits, laws, and institutions of 
these empires, numbering between four and five hundred millions of 

ple, are without parallel. 

And now after China and Japan comes Hawaii, disturbed by the 
ambitious schemes of foreign nations or the native races of the Pacific, 
her influence undermined and her existence threatened, to ask of the 
American people their aid to protect her from dissolution and from de- 
struction. This is what the treaty means that we are asked to put in 
operation. It is no individual or local interest which brings it here. 
It is the same principle which actuated and 5 5 50 the people of 
China and Japan to change their policy and seek protection beyond 
their limits and empire for their institutions and thoir existence as a 
nation. 

THE HAWAIIANS, 

The people of Hawaii are weak. We are told that the race is de- 
caying and will soon disappear. Thay Ba og it is trne, a reced- 
ing race, and they have but slight claims to the Phys of the people 
of the world on account of their present power or their prospects for 
the future. Yet nevertheless they come to us for a recognition of their 
rights to exist as a nation, and it may be our interest, as it is certajnl 
our duty, to extend to them such countenance or assistance as the wel- 
fare of both nations may justify. Who are they? They are the de- 
scendants of the Malays. Not a great while since they belonged to 
the race of cannibals. They were as low in the order and scale of 
being as any people of the two hemispheres, but gradually by an en- 
ergy that does them great credit, and a wisdom which is still more 
honorable to them, they have lifted themselves out of earlier associ- 
ations, and established a state upon the basis of civilization, recog- 
nizing the Christian faith, educating their people, increasing their 
trade, strengthening that section of the globe which is confided in 
part to them. And they have as just a claim to the respect, assist- 
ance, and protection of civilized states as any people on the face of 
the earth. 
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THEIR POSITION, 

The position they occupy is one of great importance. They arein 
the central part of the Pacific Ocean. The Hawaiian Islands may be 
said to be a key to that vast expanse of water which covers more than 
one half of the breadth of the earth, and extends from the arctic to 
the antaretie circles—the greatest of the oceans of the earth—that 
is destined hereafter to be the theater of the grandest enterprises of 
which the history of man has given or ever will give an account. 
More and more the Atlantic Ocean and the States bordering upon it 
are dwarfed in their power and influence, and the spirit that controls 
the nations and directs the forces of the earth will pass from that 
sphere to this greater theater between the eastern and western worlds. 

There are six thousand islands and innumerable border seas in dif- 
forent parts of this great ocean. It is separated by geographers into 
three grand divisions: Malaisia, Australasia, and Polynesia, Malaisia 
borders upon the Indian Ocean; Australasia controls the Southern 
Pacific; and Polynesia, of which the Hawaiian Islands are the most 
important, occupy and command the Central and North Pacific 
Occans, The three divisions now support twenty-one million people. 
But a small portion of them are in any marked de or extent civ- 
ilized; but they oceupy and control a position which is destined to 
be of vast importance to civilization and the ultimate destiny of the 
human race. 

No portion of the earth has a grander destiny for the future, and to 
no portion of its people is it more interesting and vital than to our- 
selves. Civilization will ultimately plant its throne there. The great 
discoveries and inventions that mark the erent of human history, re- 
sulied-from the struggles of the ancient and medieval empires to reach 
and oceupy this grand center of the globe; and the nations of the East 
and West, imitating their example, are now silently and steadily mov- 
ing to this new theater of action in the hope to win something of its 
future wealth, strength, and power. 

We were ourselves among the first of modern states to begin this 
later movement; we were the first to lift its populous empires out of 
their self-imposed isolation, and bring them into peaceful and per- 
manent communication with modern civilization. The pioneers of 
the New World opened a pathway to the shores of the Pacific, from 
the East westward, and drew after them emigrants from the Old 
World to re-occupy and hold the vacant settlements that advancing 
enterprise had abandoned. On their path towns, She: and States 
have risen. Education, civilization, Christianity, and liberty have 
dispelled from the face of the continent less propitious influences, and 
given to the world anew hope for the regeneration of society and of 
man. We were the first to unite the two oceans by railways. We 
liave commenced others north and south of the central lines, until, 
with the aid of onr neighbors north and south of our own borders, 
railway explorations and enterprises from the East westward promise 
to be as numerous as the parallels of latitude and to cover the face of 
both continents from the Arctic Ocean to the Straits of Magellan. 

European powers are engaged in a similiar work from the West east- 
ward, Russia has mainly completed railway and steam connection 
from the Black Sea to the Sea of Okhotsk, on the Pacifie. The Suez 
Canal unites the Mediterranean and Red Seas and the continents of 
Asia and Africa. X 

The commercial world is interested in the perforation-of the Isth- 
mus of Darien, by which the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans must soon 
be opened to the commerce of the rivers, lakes, and seas of all na- 
tions. This development of the means of communication, transpor- 
tation, and trade is to bring the active and increasing forces of the 
globe to the Pacific Ocean, henceforth to be the pivot of its political 
and commercial operations, and the treaty before us secures to us a 
commanding if not controlling position in these majestic movements 
of the future, 

THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

The Hawaiian Islands 7 90 what may be well called the central 
and commanding position, the key of this commercial center to which 
with centrifugal forces the nations of the earth are moving. It may 
be of little consequence now, but in a quarter of a century the char- 
acter and policy of the government that controls these islands will 
be of vast import to the people of this country and to the world. 
Now, sir, just as the Chinese and Japanese snffered from the en- 
eroachments of other nations, the people of the Hawaiian Islands 
have suffered and are now suffering. The governments of Europe 
have for a long time been looking with great interest upon these 
islands and have naturally desired to possess or control them. The 
French government at one time actually entered with military and 
naval forces and took ion of them, and the British government 
at a later period did the same thing. 

The native races of the Pacific, in imitation of the great states of 
Europe or stimulated by them, haye coveted the possession of these 
important islands. That policy which has prevailed in so many parts 
of the world with such success, which leads to the concentration 
of the people of the same races, has been imitated by the feeble races 
of the Pacific, and the people and government of Polynesia that em- 
brace the northern part of the Pacific Ocean and for a considerable 
extent below the equator, have contemplated a scheme which should 
bring all the islands of Polynesia, of which Hawaii is the head and 
chief, into one central political organization under the English Bey 
ernment, styled “the southern dominion of Great Britain.” The 
people of the Hawaiian Islands are illy able to resist influences and 


appeals having this object in view. It has been stated in the course 
of this debate that they have dwindled from two or three hun- 
dred thousand, as they were when visited by Captain Cook, to fifty 
thousand and even forty-five thousand. Their government must 
necessarily be one of greatexpense to them. They are keeping watch 
and ward for all the nations of the earth, and defending themselves 
= eR all comers from whatever quarter of the globe they appear. 

olding an utterly isolated position in the center of the Pacific 
Ocean, midway in the path of commerce between the east, west, 
north, and south, they have been constantly the recipients and are 
obliged to make provision for naval and commercial visits of all na- 
tions, They farnish them supplies, they repair their ships, they ad- 
minister the laws, they settle controversies between mariners and 
officers, and these duties entail upon the government an expense 
which the people are illy able to bear. They are required also from 
their position to maintain a respectable diplomatic and consular rep- 
resentation in different parts of the world. They have a minister 
8 of superior character and capacity at this capital. 

here are more than forty ch d’affaires, consuls-general, and 
consuls at the principal diplomatic and commercial centers, commis- 
sioned by the Hawaiian government; discharging their duties with 
the same fidelity and maintaining the same ity that distin- 
guishes the diplomatic and consular representatives of other more 
powerfal and wealthy states. They support two hundred and forty- 
five schools in the nds, with a teacher for every twenty-seven 
children, They have organized expensive scientific surveys of that 
part of the world which is in their possession, now nearly com- 
pleted, after the manner of our own coast surveys. A multitude of 
charges of this kind have brought them to the consideration of the 
means, and indeed to an apprehension of the absolute necessity, possi- 
bly of abandoning their purposes and position for want of means to 
maintain the enlightened but expensive policy upon which they have 
entered. And they come, sir, just as China and Japan came, to the 
Government and people of the United States, with a manly request 
for the same consideration and support that under similar cireum- 
stances we accorded with so much satisfaction and success to China 
and Japan. Itis an appeal for the continued existence of a nation 
that throughout its history has struggled with unswerving heart and 
hope for the elevation of its institutions and its people against unex- 
ampled difficulties. It is the prayer of arace just emerging from 
pagan darkness to the light of Christian civilization for countenance 
and protection. The government of a friendly people, whose welfare 
is of vast importance to us, invokes a recognition of its right to 
exist—a right for which we, of all nations, have contended. There 
are no minor interests of diplomacy, commerce, or trade that miglit 
not do as well under another government, but it is the cry of a na- 
tion for its own chosen autonomy that comes to us. The sugges- 
tion of individual or trade interests dishonors the eause they rep- 
resent. The vulgar clamors of sugar-planters or sugar-boilers for an 
increase of their profits are not heard. It is the voice of the govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands, speaking for a people that aro likely 
to be crushed to the earth, to be driven from their possessions upon 
the pathway of universal commerce on the greatest ocean of the 
globe, asking us to aid them. 

They come to the United States, of course. Who is there but the 
Government of the United States that would not despoil these peo- 
ple? Who was there but the Government of the United States that 
did not desire to dismember China and Japan; and who is there ox- 
cept our own Government that would not gladly possess or dismem- 
ber the Hawaiian Islands if it were in their power ? 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TREATY. 


It is not their first appeal. In 1855 they made an application of 
this kind; they proposed a purely commercial treaty with the Gov- 
ernment, which was not acceptable aud was not ratified. In 1867 
they made another proposition more liberal, but of the same charac- - 
ter, which failed for the same reason. Both of* those treaties em- 
braced commercial propositions alone. They gave us comparatively 
a small list of articles which thoy were willing to receive from us, and 
they presented a more important list of -articles which they desired 
this country to receive from them. Their negotiations failed because 
the protocols were thought alike inequitable and impolitic. 

Now, sir, they present a third treaty; but it is different in its char- 
acter, and presents an entirely different question for consideration. 
One article of the treaty I will read in which it differs from the oth- 
ers. It is the latter part of the fourth article: 3 

It is a on N of His Hawaiian Majesty that so long as this treaty shall 

remain in force he not lease, or otherwise dispose of, or create any lien upon any 

harbor, or other territory in his dominions, or grant any special privileges, 

or rights of use thereof, to any other power, state, or government, or mako any 

treaty by which any other nation shall obtain the same privileges relative to the 
admission of any articles free of duty hereby secured to the United States, 


This article is the soul of the treaty. The commercial regulations 
proposed are of no consequence to us whatever; they are of no im- 
portance to any section of our country or any portion of our people 
except those of the Pacific coast. But they are of infinite import 
and conseqnence to the Hawaiian government and people so far as they 
enable them by the increase of their local trade, their general com- 
merce, the extension of their industries, and the growth of their rev- 
ennes to maintain their government for themselves and their descend- 
ants. 
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The clause that I have read, so far as the United States is concerned, 
is the very soul of the treaty, and it is one of vast importance to this 
country and to the world as well. Gentlemen who have spoken upon 
this question have said that the treaty does not provide for the eon- 
cession or surrender of any harbor to our Navy; that it does not au- 
thorize the construction of any forts; that it does not admit of our 
sending one or more regiments of troops, or one or more batteries of 
artillery there, and that there is no indication that they intend or 
even contemplate either now or hereafter the annexation of these 
islands to the United States. 

That is all very trne and very well. Wedonot want harbors there ; 
we do not want any portion of our small Army there; we do not want 
to fortify positions or occupy forts there ; we do not want to provide 
for the annexation of these islands to the United States; we want 
none of these things, and it was a wise arrangement, for which pos- 
sibly we are indebted to the government of Hawaii, that a treaty is 

e, for the first time, I think, in diplomatic history, upon a basis 
which recognizes their right to possess and maintain indefinitely their 
own government, and at the same time secures, withont cost and with- 
out peril of any future complication whatever, the protection for our 
States on the Pacilic that every administration of our Government 
has asserted would be imperiled if the Hawaiian Islands should fall 
now or hereafter into the hands of indifferent or hostile states. All 
that we ask of them is that they maintain their government; that 
they shall prevent any nation whatever, Germany, France, England, 
Rassia, or any other government, from getting a foothold that shall 
ultimately give them the possession of this key to the Pacific Ocean, 
and this important and vital result is accomplished by this treaty. 
If there is another to be found in our archives that does so much for 
us at so little cost I should be glad to seo it. 

This treaty will be remembered as an embodiment of a new princi- 
ple. It constitutes an era in diplomatic history. It is a fact of sig- 
nal import in the intercourse of civilized and Christian states, that 
we offer them the advantages which they want on no other condition 
than that.they shall keep their own possessions undisturbed by us, 
and at the same time secure for ourselves a complete defense of the 
most exposed portion of our extended coast by a modification of our 
commercial regulations of no detriment whatever to anybody, and 
without sacrifice of 1 or probity, disabuse them of any sus- 
picion that we intend or desire to interfere at any time in any way 
with their possessions or their rights. No event of this centennial 
year, or the century that closes, or that which opens, can better rep- 
resent the possible comity of nations, and the exact 3 which all 
. if they choose, may attain, than the Hawaiian treaty 
0 6. 

CHARACTER OF MODERN TREATIES, 

Gentlemen have said that the treaties of Christian nations are 
of little import and no account. The honorable gentleman from 
Texas, [Mr. MıLLs,] in the early discussion of this question made a 
speech remarkable for its research and the generous spirit in which 
his views were presented in the discussion of this question, but his 
conclusion was that treaties, when they were needed, were of no au- 
thority, and that nations that made war upon each other did not care 
for them or regard them. But his illustrations carried us back to the 
beginning of this century. Three-quarters of a century have passed 
since the treaties were made to which he reverted, and the principles 
of intercourse between the nations of the earth have been substantially 
revolutionized in this period of time. 

When Napoleon was fighting for his existence against Great Brit- 
ain and her allied powers, it is quite probable—and it might perbaps 
be justifiable in him under the circumstances—that he disregarded 
the treaties with which he had been bound before that war began. 
And other nations may have followed his example or have set a bad 
example for him, But they have expiated their acts, one and all. 
History has pronounced its judgment upon this man and these states; 
and the policy by which they were led is no longer the policy of the 
civilized nations. 

Treaties now are substantive facts. The treaty which China made 
first with the United States and then with the other treaty powers 
is stronger for her protection than any navies or armies she could 
ever gather, discipline, or command, with her 400,000,000 of people. 
The treaty which Japan made with the United States and afterward 
with other governments will do more for the protection of that empire 
and the integrity of its territory than all the navies and armies she 
could organize, discipline, and command. 

There is a public opinion, now everywhere recognized and every- 
where influential, by which all civilized states are constantly goy- 
erned. What more remarkable than the appeal to that universal 
public sentiment, which constitutes public opinion, made by Prussia 
at the beginning of her late war with France? Treaties now are 
recognized as material facts, potential in the adjustment of inter- 
national controversies. As physical forces, they represent what there 
is of moral power in the administration of international law. 

Just south of us, within a couple of days’ sail of the very heart of 
this continent, there are eight hundred islands, every foot of which 
belongs to the governments of Europe that were inimical and hostile 
to us during more than four years of war, and yet, being protected 
bed treaties with the United States, during the war there was never 
the slightest interference by this Government with their rights. 
Those islands, as every man knows, on whichever side he was, were 
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made not only the depots but the distributing points of the muni- 
tions of war during the whole of that terrible and bloody struggle; 
every one knew that ships, privateers, arms, aud ammunition were 
concentrated there; but, protected by their treaties and disclaiming 
any interference in the contest, these governments were never dis- 
turbed in their ordinary intercourse with the United States in the 
. degree. 
he treaty-making power is a great power. It is one of the poten- 
tial influences that control the world. More and more, as public opin- 
ion is enlightened and concentrated, this exposition of public senti- 
ment in the intercourse between Christian and civili nations in 
the form of treaties will be extended and observed. The obligation 
andl sanctity of treaties is a matter of daily recognition among gov- 
ernments. They are not only equal to armies and navies, but they 
displace physical force, substituting therefor the principle of arbi- 
tration, which is an appeal to the justice of an enlightened public 
opinion. 
P i ITS RESULTS AND ITS DEMANDS. 

We have, therefore, accomplished by this treaty all that we desire 
for the protection of our interests iu the Pacific Ocean. It is an alli- 
ance, a protection for an exposed frontier, an outpost in the center 
of the Pacific, in friendly hands, for our defense, which will continue 
as long as we choose to maintain friendly relations with the Hawaiian 
government. There will be no interference on the part of other 
nations. Great Britain, France, Germany, or any other power that 
desires to obtain a naval position in the Pacific Ocean or elsewhere, 
and might under certain circumstances very safely and readily at- 
tack and dis; the Hawaiians of their islands, will find that be- 
low them and above them is this treaty stipulation and relation, which 
secures us against the transfer of these islands, either by treaty or by 
conquest, to any other power without our express or implied consent. 

It does not mean that we are to go to war for the protection either 
of their interests or our interests; nothing of this kind is implied or 
understood. The very fact that these islands, by the execution of 
this treaty, are deprived of the power to transfer their territory, or any 
privileges incident to it, to any other nation, makes it impossible for 
a foreign state to get a clear and unquestioned title, either by treaty 
or by conquest, over these islands. The treaty stipulations of the 
United States are as good against conquest as against a cession by 
treaty. It does not call upon us for an exhibition of force or any 
violence whatever. It is a legitimate title, made in the interest of 
peace for a valuable consideration, of which we cannot be justly dis- 

d by any nation without our consent, and sooner or later our 
claim would be nized and acknowledged by all nations; and 
upon appeal to them the universal judgment of men wonld be that 
no nation could take a title to these islands, either by purchase, as 
against the United States, or by conquest, as against the Hawaiians, 
without inexensable injustice to one or the other of these contracting 
parties. Both would be interested and consulted in any change, 
either by agreement or force, and the consent of both would be nec- 
essary to a transfer in either form. 

It is for that reason that I say this treaty is a memorable event in 
the intercourse between civilized nations—an era in diplomatic his- 
tory. Why, then, should we not, under circumstances so favorable 
as these, seal with our approval these negotiations, and give to this 
treaty the same effect between each government and their subjects 
that it now has as a covenant between the high contracting parties; 
for as between them, without our intervention, it is, according to the 
Constitution, the supreme law of the land. Gentlemen say that there 
are serious objections to it, and a principal one seems to be a loss of 
revenue. 

THE QUESTION OF REVENUE. 


Mr. Chairman, the principle embodied in the fourth article of the 
treaty dwarfs, as I have said, all other considerations in regard to 
it. Here is a principle which will preserve the interests that we 
have in the government of the Pacific Ocean without any outlay of 
money or any expenditure of strength on our part. All that it does is 
to assure us that at the end of a quarter of a century, when the des- 
tiny of this part of the world may have been more completely devel- 
oped, our successors will not then have sacha that by our fanlt 
the interests of this country were surrendered, a aadoned, betrayed 
by its rejection. A 

Bat let ns consider the question of revenue. The 3 in 
regard to the revenues to be derived from these islands, which have 
been presented by different gentlemen, especially by the honorable 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. MORRISON, ] 
and also by the minority of the committee in their report on this sub- 
ject, are based entirely upon the present condition of things. Whether 
upon that showing the revenue interest is for us or against us, I will 
not say; but this much I will say, that the present condition of trade 
between this country and the Hawaiian Islands is no proper basis 
upon which to calculate our loss or our gain. There is an influence 
and power which will be engendered -by the enterprise and vigor of 
our 2 605 as compared with that which now controls the commerce 
of the islands, which will change instantly and largely the balance 
of trade as it may now exist, giving us always the advantage. 


RECIPROCITY AND ITS EFFECTS. 
Look at the condition of trade between us and the Canadas twenty- 
two years ago. The reciprocity treaty between us and Canada of 
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1854 found us with an export of but 81,599,000 from the United States 
to Canada, and we imported at the same time from that country 
810,840,000. This balance was against our agricultural products 
—a very disadvantageous showing for our farmers—particularly 
for the farmers of the West, who were most interested in this mat- 
ter. Breadstuffs were coming from them to us in the ratio of 9 
to 1 instead of going from us to them in the same ratio. In 1863, 
however, we imported from the Canadas but six million dollars’ worth 
of breadstuffs and exported fourteen million dollars’ worth to that 
country. The export from Chicago in 1854, the first year of the 
treaty, was less than $13,000,000. In 1864, it was $41,000,000. We 
had $30,000,000 value to buy of them and Canada had but $3,000,000 
to sell tous. Yet in ten years under the operation of that treaty, im- 

rfect as it was, we sold to them more than they sold to us, The lum- 
— roduct of the United States in 1864 exceeded 8100, 000, 000, and 
the highest import of lamber we had from the Canadas in that year 
was less than $00,000, 

So we say that the interchange of trade, the removal of restrictions 
to commercial intercourse, is constantly in our favor as against any 
nation with whom we have yet been brought in contact; and it will 
be much more for our advantage in re to trade between Hawaii 
and the United States than with the Canadas in proportion to the 
importance of the interests that are involved. 

entlemen ask what reciprocity can exist between 40,000 people on 
the one side and 140,000,000 on the other. Mr. Chairman, the reci- 
rocity is exactly the same, as just and as perfect, as it would be 
etween 40,000,000 on the one side and 40,000,000 on the other. They 
take from us all that 40,000 people can receive and they transfer to 
us all that 40,000 have to send. The disparity of population does not 
affect the result. So far as the reciprocity extends, it is as perfect as 
it would be if each party represented 40,000,000 people. 

Let us look at the question of revenue as stated by these gentle- 
men on different sides. It shows a loss on our part of $456,000 of rev- 
enue on the imports of last year as the result of this treaty, chiefly 
if not wholly upon the duty on sugar; and if the growth of sugar 
should increase as they say it will, and reach ultimately 50,000, 
pounds per annum, the loss would be $1,200,000 each year, and at the 
end of seven years $10,000,000. I do not think I misstate or misrep- 
resent in any 1 5 tlie argument of gentlemen who have presented 
these figures. But, sir, this revenue upon the increased product of su- 
gar— 81,200,000 a year and 810,000,000 for seven years we do not now 
receive, and therefore we do not and cannot lose it. We cannot lose 
what we have not. If we defeat the treaty, we shall never receive 
this $1,200,000 a year and this $10,000,000 for seven years. Weneed 
not trouble ourselves very much about losses which it is not 
sible for ns to suffer, and of which, if this advice is taken, we shall 
be in no danger whatever. We cannot lose their $10,000,000 nor this 
$1,200,000 upon the increased product, because if the treaty be re- 
jected it cannot and will not exist, nor shall we lose the $456,000 of rev- 
enne on the first year, because, as I have said, it is assumed as the basis 
and origin of the treaty that the Hawaiian government will be un- 
able to maintain its separate and independent organization upon its 
present resources for any great length of time, They will be compelled 
to make arrangements with other governments=with Germany, 
France, or Russia, or with Polynesia—and receive from them the ad- 
vantages of trade which we refuse them, with loans of money or other 
advantages indispensable to the perpetuity of its government sacri- 
ficing its independence, and our security therefor. They will be com- 
pelled to mate with them, and with that will go their trade as well 
as the political influence and the territorial ions of that govern- 
ment. We cannot drive them from us and keep their trade, and we 
shall lose the $456,000 in duties which we now receive. We lose noth- 
ing, therefore, by giving effect to the treaty, and we may gain in the 
same proportion as in former relations with the Canadas. The in- 
crease of wealth and trade is more important than the duties imposed 
on commerce with other nations. I 

Gentlemen will see then that in regard to the first item of loss, if 
we refuse to give effect to the treaty, we lose it any way; and that 
in regard to the increased produet of fifty million pounds of sugar, 
the yearly revenue of $1,200,000 and the $10,000,000 in seven years 
will go the same way, in company with the loss of other things we 
never had, 

But, sir, the fact is not as it is assumed to be. If this treaty is 
carried into effect, the trade between these islands and the United 
States will be largely increased. The very exceptions that have been 
made by the opponents of this treaty in regard to the items of cloth- 
ing, machinery, and some other things of that sort, are the very items 
which strengthen the interest and poon of the government of this 
island. We have nothing to gain by making a sharp bargain with 
them. They give to us the advantage of their possessions in our in- 
terest and for our protection for the next quarter of a century if we 
choose to continue the treaty; and if by any little importation of 
clothing, machinery, or other articles of that sort they make a little 
money, it is for our benefit more even than theirs. 

But the fact is not as stated in that regard. The tariff of the 
Hawaiian government is but 10 per cent. upon their imports, while 
ours ranges from 70 to 125, or more; I do not know what it is. On 
many articles it is something enorisous. Therefore the continuance 
of this wholly unimportant duty of 10 per cent. upon some articles in 
which for the present they are interested is of no account whatever 


in comparison with the gigantic assessment of duties which are paid 
tous. Thus, looking at the question of revenue, it does not seem 
to me that it possesses any weight which for a single moment ought 
to lead the House from its duty. 

MONROE DOCTRINE. 

They say there is another principle which will protect our inter- 
ests in that quarter of the world apart from this treaty and any ad- 
vantage or friendship which it may secure for us from Hawaii. 
What is that? It is the Monroe doctrine, Now the honorable gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Gipson] spoke against the principle of 
the Monroe doctrine as applicable to this measure, in the belief no 
doubt that its friends had relied upon some undefined advantage 
which it might give their cause; but I have not heard one of them 
speak of the Monroe doctrine in 0 ESA of the treaty. On the con- 
trary, whenever mentioned, it has been by its opponents. They as- 
sume, for example, there may be some detriment to this country and 
its interests if the islands should fall into the hands of indifferent or 
hostile nations ; that then the spirit of Monroe, or the Monroe doc- 
trine, is to be applied in some undefined manner to restore to us the 
advantage we ourselves by our own fault have discarded and lost. 
The honorable gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] mentiohed it 
in that way. The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY] spoke of it with great unction inthe same light. He went so 
far as toenumerate the means, the ammunition by which this Monroe 
doctrine was to be applied to recover territory which by our fault had 
been repelled and driven from us into tho hands of our enemies. He 
said the rebel yell in unison with the songs of the Union would be 
heard together urging the people to the recovery of that which they 
had thrown away for the purpose of getting it again under the in- 
strumentality of this novel application of the Monroe doctrine, 

But I do not think that will happen, sir. In the first place, taking 
the utmost possible latitude of the Monroe doctrine, it is scarcely ap- 
plicable to this particular possession. The utmost stretch of delinea- 
tion which has been given to that indefinite political principle is to 
my that no European nation should be allowed to get a new foot- 
hold upon any territory in this hemisphere. Well, sir, I suppose the 
Hawaiian Islands must be considered as within this hemisphere, barely 
so, no more, But the Monroe doctrine never did apply and never 
will apply to any territory, wherever situated, which we ourselves 
reject and drive from us, disregarding interests and friends, into the 
possession of foreign and hostile governments. There is no interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe doctrine that will give us the control of a country 
we have lost by our own neglect, by our own imperfect anticipation 
of the necessities and destiny of the future. Therefore we have no 
hope if We let these islands go in the application or success of the Mon- 
roe doctrine to cover our folly or recover our losses. 

But gentlemen have said if Great Britain, for example, takes these 
islands, they are going to attack the Canadas. They give up to 
Great Britain the possession of the islands in the first place, and then 
make war upon her in another part of the world. That would be 
worth considering if we had not tried the experiment. Every Yan- 
kee knows there was one man who did give up an important mili 
possession of this country and who also attacked the Canadas, an 
we made as little by the betrayal of the conntry and the surrender 
of its military position as by his attack upon Canada; and it will be 
the same now. We have no hope of advantage to be sought in this 
manner. 

Mr. Chairman, the only remedy for us is to enforce our rights when 
we can—and while we have the opportunity, to make our relatious with 
the people and government of Hawaii so strong as to secure them in 
the possession of their territory, which is all we want, and thus to 
make it impossible for other nations, either by conquest or by pur- 
chase, to take from them their possessions or from the United States 
the rights they claim, which is that those islands shall remain inthe 
hands of the people to whom they belong. 

THE SUGAR DUTY. . 


Then it is said the repeal of this duty on sugar of two and one-fifth 
cents per pound is a bounty to the sugar-planters of Hawaii. It is 
scarcely so. It is no bonus; it is no advantage to them; and the 
sugar-planter does not gt one dollar more for his crop transported 
to California or to the Pacific coast with the duty removed than he 
would with the duty maintained. The duty is paid by the people of 
the Pacific States. If the price of sugar falls, they have the advan- 
tage of it, and the money remains in their pockets. The income and 
profit of the planter are precisely the same one way or the other. 

The 15 55 e to the Hawaiians is that thoy can inerease their 
crops. They will find a larger market in the Pacific States and there- 
fore sek ge grow more sugar, they can cultivate more land, they 
can employ more labor, and the position of all parties is improved 
with the increased prosperity of the country. The al À there or here 
or anywhere else is paid by the consumer, and not by the producer or 
exporter. Therefore we have nothing to lose in that way, but, on 
the contrary, much to gain. The people of the Pacific coast are bene- 
fited by the remission of duties. 

THE PACIFIC STATES. 

And, Mr. Chairman, have not the Pacific States some claim upon 

us? Is there any portion of this country more isolated from the 
t expanse of the North American continent than the people of 
the Pacific States? You heard the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
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sylvania [Mr. KELLEY] speaking with an air of triumph on another 
question some time of the advantages which the States of the 
Mississippi Valley had in respect to immigration and the increase of 

pulation and wealth over the people of the Pacific States. It was 
1 the immigration of Europe came to the Mississippi Valley and 
staid there. The homestead law, it might almost be said, is limited in 
its effect westward to the parr alley. It brings not many emi- 
grants from Europe to the Pacific States. By and by, if we are wise 
enough, we will extend the operation of the homestead act, and give 
to the Pacific slope the advantages of immigration and the increase 
of population and wealth which the Mississippi Valley has so long 
enjoyed. And I hope even that this House will be willing to make 
such an extension of the principle of that act. 

The people of the Pacific States have labored under great difficulties, 
but they have done what they could to increase the prosperity of the 
country. They stood by us in the honr of peril. It was the Pacific 
slope that for a long time held the balance of the Union in favor of 
its people and its Government. If they had gone against us, as it 
seemed possible they might, we are scarcely able to believe that the 
contest would have ended when it did; and surely no man that loves 
his country and rejoices in its prosperity and permanence will ever 
cease to be grateful to the people of the Pacific slope. For them and 
for the Government the commercial features of this treaty are infinitely 
better than the treaties of 1855 or 1867, and neither Mr. Guthrie, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under President Pierce, nor Mr. McCulloch, 
Secretary of the Treasury under President Johnson, discovered in 
those measures any disadvan to the financial interests of the 
United States, nor will they suffer in the slightest degree under the 
present treaty. And now we talk of the remission of two cents and 
two-fifths of a cent per pound on the sugar that they get from the 
Hawaiian Islands as an injury to the country! 

WHAT LOUISIANA NEEDS. 


The honorable gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON] spoke for 
a quarter of au hour on the theory that this treaty would give a bonus 
to the sugar-growers of Hawaii, when in fact it does no such thing. 
He did not consider it as of any account, not even worth the mention, 
that it gave some advantage to the people of the Pacific States and 
did him or his constituents no harm. Sir, there is no State in this 
country, not even Massachusetts, for which I have a kinder feeling 
than for Louisiana and its people. I know their interests, and I was 
not surprised, nor disappointed, nor grieved when I saw the gentle- 
man standing up defending and maintaining those interests, as he 
ought to do while he is their n But I might say to 
that honorable gentleman that which the people of Louisiana most 
need was not suggested in his speech upon the treaty. Whht they 
want is protection of their sugar lands from the overflow of the Mis- 
sissippi, which the Government of the United States alone can do, 
and which well done will cost us at a day not far distant forty or 
fifty million dollars. But now, when we are pleading for the execn- 
tion of a treaty that gives us the control of the Pacific and 
that puts into our hands one of the most vital elements of national 
defense in that quarter of the world, he comes to us with a groan 
about a bonus of two cents and two-fifths of a cent per pound to the 
sugar-growers of Hawaii which tey will never receive, never sug- 
gesting what is the necessity as well as the demand of the people he 
represents, and forgetting the advantages the people of the Pacitic 
coast derive from the treaty, who must in the end tax themselves 
for the protection of Louisiana. He will find better means of pro- 
tection for the vast interests of his constituents elsewhere than were 
suggested in his opposition to the treaty. 

ut, sir, they say that this treaty interferes with the revenue and 
with the products of the Gulf States. What the sugar-planters of 
the Gulf States need Ihave already stated. But I do not understand, 
apart from this, that there is any interference with their interests. 
The very first question I asked of the honorable gentleman from Texas, 
[Mr. carey Steed, who is a member of the committee, was whether 
this treaty would affect injuriously the sugar-planters of Louisiana; 
and his reply was instant and decisive: “We have examined that sub- 
ject thoroughly in its bearings, and we do not find there is a pound 
of sugar that goes from us to them or comes from them to us.” 

THE FUTURE OF THE PACIFIC STATES. 

Well, now gentlemen say that although sugar may not go there or 
may not come here from there, yet that refined sugar will do so; but 
that is not true. The Pacific States will increase in population; that 
pone of the country which now has but a million and a quarter or 

of people will possess the vigor and force of fifteen or twenty 
million people. They have the wealth to sustain that population, 
and when the varied interests of the Pacifie and the gigantic States 
upon its borders are developed there will be a population on the western 
slope of the United States of not less than 20,000,000. There will be 
then as now a market for the sugar that comes from Hawaii and a 
demand for all that is refined in California. 

ADVERSE INTERPRETATION OF TIE TREATY. 

There is one objection made by the minority report which strikes 
me with surprise, or would do so if E had not found how easy it is 
for one man to differ in opinion with another about very common 
matters. The report of the minority of the committee, upon page 5, 
makes an objection to the treaty that “it prevents the Hawaiian 
King from making any lease or disposition or creating a lien upon 
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any part of his dominion, or granting any special privileges or tights 
of use therein. But it does not exclude him from giving equal privi- 
leges and use to every other nation with ourselves. Nor does it for- 
bid a treaty by which any other nation might purchase such special 
right.” For some time I could not comprehend this; but I saw after 
a while the distinction set up between that which is special and that 
which is equal. But it is a difference that appertains to words only, 
and does not touch the powers conferred by the treaty. Every grant 
made by treaty to any state is, in the nature of things, a special nt, 
because the treaty itself is a special contract between specified par- 
ties for a special consideration paid by one to the other. The Rin 

cannot, therefore, grant to any other government by treaty a priv- 
ileges with those secured to the United States, because the grant 
itself would be a special t, whether equal or unéqual, to other 
privileges conferred by other treaties, and it is for that reason pre- 
eluded by this treaty. But it is said by the minority that while the 
King agrees not to grant any special privileges to any other nation, 
the treaty does not exclude him from giving to other nations equal 
pes with those secured to the United States, “nor does it for- 

id a treaty by which any other nation might purchase such special 
right.” But the treaty itself removes this objection. The King binds 
himself not “ to lease or otherwise dispose of or create any lien upon 
any port, harbor, or other territory in his dominion.” And no nation 
can take, either by gift or purchase, from the King that which he has 
no power to dispose of, alienate, or grant, whether it be equal or un- 

ual to the privileges conveyed to the United States. Such a con- 
clasion is a graceless descent from argument, and it would seem to 
be unnecessary to put the names of so many strong men to so weak a 
criticism. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

pe STEVENSON. I move that the time of the gentleman be ex- 
tended, : 

No objection was made. ; 

Mr. BANKS, I thank the House for its courtesy, and hope not to 
trespass much longer upon its kind attention. 

REVENUE FRAUDS. 

There is another objection of some importance. It is that the treaty 
will be subject to frauds in its exeention. It is said that it will be im- 
possible to prevent frauds in the exportation of sugar from the Hawaii- 
an Islands; that allthe sugar grown in the other States of the Pacific 
will be brought into the Hawaiian Islands and thence exported to the 
Pacific States free of duty. They forget that the ple of this 
country have now, or will have at some time hereafter, both the means 
and capacity of executing their laws. And the treaty itself by ex- 
press provision gives to us the power for the most complete and thor- 
ough execution of the laws under this treaty. The third article of 
treaty is as follows: 

That the evidence that the articles proposed to be admitted into the pasts of the 
United States of America or the ports of the Hawaiian Islands free of daty, &., 
under the first and second articles of this convention, are the growth, manufactare, 
or ace of the United States of America or of the Hawaiian Islands, respect- 
ively, shall be established under such rules, regulations, and conditions for the pro- 

tection of the revenue as the two governments may from time to time respectively 

Now whatever rule we require for the protection of our revenue 
they must give to us, or the treaty is at an end, The very moment 
that the Hawaiian government dissents from any demand we make 
as to the manner in which our interests shall be protected, that very 
moment the operation of the treaty ceases, becanse it cannot operate 
a day or an hour except with the consent of the two governments. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF run ISLANDS. 

The opponents of the treaty seem to fear that the sovereignty of 
these islands may pass into the hands of the feeble races of the East. 
Asiatic laborers, they say, are to this key to the vast interests 
of the Pacific, and the overerowded empires that will occupy its 
coast; the natives of Malaisia, Australia, Polynesia and the coolies of 
Japan and China will overpower the Caucasian race, and their num- 
bers counterbalance its superior capacity and character. It is an 
error. A just comparison of these raccs will show the impossibility 
of such a result. No race can more easily adapt itself to the necessi- 
ties of the situation, or is less likely to be absorbed by the power of 
others, than ourown. It is our line of business; we have followed it 
from the creation of our Government. Our ancestors began it a long 
time before these people ever thought or dreamed of seeing us. There 
is no population of the globe that can stand before the Anglo-Saxon 

ioneers. See what our own pioneers have done. And may we not 

ees as the avant-courriers of western civilization, to compete as suc- 
cessfully with the native races of the Pacific as with other peoples 
whom we have encountered? We mistake the character of our own 
people, and overrate in a great degree the importance of the native 
races of the East. 

THE WHALE FISHERY. 

If we seek to know who is to control a country, our own or any 
other, we musi ascertain the character of its people and the business 
in which they are engaged. I shall ask the attention of the Houso 
for a few minutes to the legitimate and natural business of the 
Hawaiian people. In the first place the Hawaiian Islands must be 
one of the principal centers of the commerce of the Pacific, Among 
other important interests is the whale fisheries. That interest has 
been of vast importance heretofore, and is to be of increased im- 
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portance in the future, because there is now a market for the bone of 
the whale, nearly equal in value to its oil. 

For some years the whale fishery has been partially suspended, but 
it is now gaining strength. The seas of the north most frequented 
by the polar whale have been restocked, and there is an immense 
supply of whales where ten or fifteen years ago it was thought to be 
exhausted. We never had an opportunity to study the habits of 
young whales and the comparatively unknown laws of their existence 
and growth on their breeding-gronnds, near the Japanese Islands and 
Corean Seas, where they find the shallow waters necessary to the de- 
livery of their calves. They cannot live, it is said, out of this narrow 
belt where they have been found. But these privileges will be ac- 
corded at no distant day, and the information thus obtained will fur- 
nish the means not only of tracing the growth of these monarchs of 
the seas, but of protecting them as we do now the seal and other fish- 
eries in the Atlantic and Pacific from wasteful and swift destruction. 
New hunting-grounds for this majestic game will no doubt be found 
in the Arctic and Antarctic Oceans. The floating ice-fields afford them 
shelter, and they will increase as rapidly as they are i e 
did not discover the polar whale until the southern whaling-gronnds 
lad been exhausted. These gigantic fisheries must constantly increase 
in importance and value. New uses are found for its varied prod- 
ucts. The commercial and mechanical uses for animal oils will mul- 
tiply with the constantly growing necessities of civilization, and this 
branch of industry must expand with the growth of empires and the 
multifarious wants of associated life. None but the bravest and 
strongest families of man can engage in its contests or compass its 
triumphs, 

We took millions of barrels of oil from the polar whale in the Sea 
of Okhotsk until 1867, when the Russian government forbade us to 
enter there, Those seas having been undisturbed for nine years by 
the harpoon of the whaler, will be re-opened by the Russians or some 
other people, and so will all the seas adjacent to the Pacific Ocean. 

The minor fisheries, too, are of equal importance. Halibut, cod, 
herring, salmon, are as multitudinous as the sands of the desert in 
the North Pacific and its border seas and rivers, All the shell-fish 
known to the Atlantic, with other superior varieties, are found in 
limitless quantities on the Pacific coasts. There are few fsh, it is 
said, available for salting or for commerce on the western coasts of 
the Pacific except in the Sea of Okhotsk, where the cod is not found 
in great quantities. The eastern coast has the finest fisheries of the 
globe. Japan and China offer an unfailing market for fish. Cattle 
are scarce, meat but little used, and fish is one of the principal articles 
of food. The same is true of the Hawaiian Islands and other parts of 
the Pacific, We know what the Atlantic fisheries have done for 
England, France, and the United States. The Pacific furnishes a 
basis for this industry on an incomparably grander scale, and the 
Hawaiian Islands are the best position for its development to be 
found on the globe. The repair and construction of vessels, the pur- 
chase of supplies, and the e of commodities will create a 
permanent aud prosperous trade. The whale fishery will be carried 
on in vessels built in its own ports expressly for this pursuit, and 
steamers employed for transportation in place of the sluggish sailing- 
vessels that require from three to five years for a voyage. 

THE OCCUPATION OF HAWAIIANS. ’ 

Honolulu must become a financial city as important as New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston were at the opening of this century. The 
repair and constraction of ships and the purchase of supplies will be 
por forin drafts on the principal commercial cities of the world. The 

anau, an Austrian man-of-war, repaired last year at a cost of 
$100,000, was paid for in drafts on Austrian bankers. 

TDIBER. 

The country between the Alentian Islands and the Siorras, includ- 
ing British America and the Pacific States, embraces néarly all the 
valuable timber found between Alaska and Patagonia. The South 
American coasts, Hawaii, New Zealand, and Australia have but little 
timber suitable for ships ordwellings. They are supplied from Wash- 
a Territory and British Columbia, and isa principal part of their 

0. 


Hawaii, in the very center of this trade, becomes a natural mari- 
time station for the navies and commerce of all nations. Vessels con- 
stantly arrive for repairs. They find there the best materials and 
good mechanics. The richest man in Hawaii is ashi nter, who 
went there as a common laborer. His name is Robinson, possibly a 
descendant of the Crusoes. The whaling fleets have no other re- 
source. It isa half-way station for vessels between the United States 
and South America, Australia, Japan, China, and India. 

The maritime decisions of the Hawaiian courts are sought and re- 
rpected by all nations. Nesey all the commercial states are repre- 
sented by diplomatic or consular agents, who live in good style and. 
furnish employment for small traders, mechanics, and 8 

The missionaries have expended a million and a half dollars there, 
aud their intluence radiates through all the nations of the Pacific. 
They have checked the desolating influences that would have swept 
away its native populations and preserved them for the yet unknown 
beneficent purposes of God. 

‘There are many varieties of indigenous and foreign products which, 
when better known, will furnish materials for manufactures and com- 
meree; there is an infinite variety of fibers, unknown to commerce, in 


the six thonsand islands of the Pacific that are used by the natives for 
making nets, cordage, fish-lines of great strength, clothing, and pa- 
per. The ramie plant grows everywhere spontaneously and luxuri- 
antly, 

The smaller trades must, of course, follow in the wake of these gen- 
eral pursuits. There are iron-founders, engineers, mechanics, mer- 
chants, professors, and teachers profitably employed, People from 
nearly all the European states have made it their home forlife. There 
are five hundred Portuguese, mostly small farmers, who furnish honse- 
hold supplies and all tropical fruits and grow the best coffee known 
to commerce. Four of the islands are used for grazing; and produce 
fine beef, mutton, and wool in abundance, 

The government is engaged in an accurate topographical survey 
of all the islands with the same care and by the same mothods as the 
Coast Survey of the United States. Surveys have also been made 
under the auspices of the United States from San Francisco, and San 
Diego to the Hawaiias, and thence will run to Australia, Japan, China, 
the Indies, and Europe. The northern ronte by the Aleutian and 
Koorile Islands has been found impracticable for the present. 

Who is to be charged with this new development of the Pacific, 
and who will control its varied and important interests? That isthe 
question. The Siberian of the Russian coast and the Esquimau of the 
American are e e of this work. The native Malays, Australians, 
Polynesians, and Hawaiians must have been created for a less impor- 
tant destiny. The Japanese, Chinese, and Coreans are undoubtedly 
capable of rapid and great improvement, and willbecome t and 
controlling states, but it is seareely pano in our day, Who, then, 
is to direct the rising and overspreading destinies of the Pacitic em- 
pire in the future, if it be not that race to which we trace the present 
civilization? It is to that race that we must look for the direction of 
these new and grand issnes of coming generations, and to its chiefs 
alone will be intrusted the ion of the Hawaiian Islands, the 
central position of this new theater of human enterprise and the key 
to its success and power. 

COMPLICATIONS WITH OTHER STATES. 

What danger, sir, is there of our being involved in complications 
with other nations in re to those islands as a result of this 
treaty? In my opinion, nove at all. If we had a harbor, forts, or 
regiments there, if we coutemplated annexation of the islands. to 
the United States, there might be danger. But it is the merit of this 
treaty that it relieves us of all danger of these complications, no mat- 
ter what may occur, whether it be the conquest or sale of these isl- 
ands either to Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany. There is 
no occasion and no call for us to interfere at any time, under any 
circumstances, for any purpose whatever. We have only to say to 
conqneror or purchaser, “The islands you have taken from the Ha- 
waiians are not theirs to give. You cannot take them by conquest nor 
by purchase. We appeal to the public opinion of the world against 
your violence and rapacity.” Under this treaty we are less liable to 
perilous sag ee with other nations than we have been since 
our independence was proclaimed. There is no danger whatever to 
be apprehended in that regard. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have spoken longer than I had intended. 
This is an inviting subject, one of great importance, as well as great 
interest; and I feel I am trespassiug upon the time of my honorable 
friend from Virginia, [Mr, Tucker.] I will leave the discussion of 
the subject now if he desires to go on, or if he chooses to let me go 
on now and make his speech in the morning I shall be very glad to 
aid his friends in giving him the opportunity. There are one or two 
pana I should be glad to consider relating to another branch of the 
su 


ject. è 

Mr. WOOD, of New York. I desire to close this debate to-day if pos- 
sible, and had made arrangements with the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to transfer the session of to-night to Thursday 
night, so that gentlemen might know that we intended to take a vote 
on this bill before the adjournment to-day; but if the House desires 
that this subject shall go over, after the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts shall have concluded his speech, so that the gentleman from 
Virginia pe speak to-morrow, then, if it can be the understanding 
that this bill shall be the special order after the reading of the Jour- 
nal to-morrow, I shall be very glad to have a change of the arrange- 
ment already made. 

Mr. RANDALL, I think that the arrangement first suggested by 
the gentleman from New York [ Mr. Woop] had better be made. To- 
morrow the steamboat bill will come up. J therefore concur in the 
suggestion of the gentleman that the session of N be dispensed. 
with, provided it be understood that this bill shall be disposed of 
finally to-night. I understand that we can reach a conclusion of 
this subject about half past five o’clock. 

Mr. WOOD, of New York. As I understand the position of this 
bill, the only remaining speech, after the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts shall have concluded, will be made by the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Tucker.] I shall then propose that the committee 
rise and report the bill to the House pro forma. I shall then demand 
the previous question and, after detaining the House only a few min- 
utes myself, will ask a vote upon the bill. 

Mr. BANKS. If the committee will give me till four o’elock I will 
finish what I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any arrangements that may be made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole will require the confirmation of the House in 
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regular session, though the understanding may be had in Committee 
of the Whole. 3 

Mr. RANDALL. Then the committee had better rise. Under ex- 
isting arrangements the Speaker would have to take the chair at half 
past four o’clock and declare the recess. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee can either rise now to make the 
arrangement or after the gentleman from Massachusetts shall have 
concluded. 

Mr. BANKS, I would like to finish what I have to say on the sub- 
ject. I want to touch upon another topic, the duty of the House in 
re to treaties; the most important question of all. : 

. TUCKER. I desire that my friend from Massachusetts shall 
not feel himself in the slightest degree restricted by any reference to 
my convenience. I should be very glad to hear him in full upon this 
ey sa It is an interesting one, and I shonld be pieced to listen to 
all he has to say before I address myself to the subject. 


EXECUTION OF TREATIES, 


Mr. BANKS. Iwill add but a few words. It was my design to speak 
upon the duty of the House in regard to the execution of treaties. The 
time to which I have limited myself does not enable me to speak on that 
subject fully; but Ihave this much to say: that it appears tome we are 
taking a new departure in the politics of the country; we are enter- 
ing upon a new career; and, if I mistake not, there is a sentiment 
here different from that which has governed the House heretofore. 
During the eighty-years and more since the organization of the Gov- 
ernment there have been rarer’ six hundred treaties ratified by the 
United States with different nations, and this House has never refused 
in a single instance the legislation necessary to put them in opera- 
tion. 

It looks to me as though we were going to enter upon such an ex- 
periment, as if gentlemen were acting together for that purpose ; 
and therefore I wish to say a word or two now or hereafter upon that 
subject. But I will not trespass upon the patience of the committee. 
[Cries of “Go on!] 

Mr. Chairman, there is an honest difference among members of 
the House as to its duty and its rights when called to enact laws 
n to give effect to treaties. t difference of opinion has 
existed for more than t uarters of a century. It has been said 
on one side that a treaty made by the President and Senate was the 
supreme law, and it was the duty of Congress to pass such measures 
as might be required to put it in operation. It has been held on the 
other side that if any legislation were required upon subjects over 
which the Constitution gave to Congress exclusive jurisdiction, the 
House would have the same right to withhold its assent in the case 
of a treaty as with any other subject of legislation. Every important 
treaty has raised this question, and it is a question for us now to con- 
sider. It may be assumed that the language of this particular treaty, 
not found in any treaty heretofore made with 0 nations recog- 
nizes the right of the House to enact or reject the laws necessary 
put it into operation. But I do not think so. The honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ] said in his 1 75 some days 
since, with emphasis, that he was relieved from all difficulty in re- 
gard to his duty upon this treaty, because it was provided in the 
treaty itself that it should not be promulgated until the laws neces- 
sary for its execution were passed, the House participating of course 
with the Senate in the enactment of those laws. But he was in error. 
The treaty is ratified by the Senate and has been promulgated and 
proclaimed as law by the President. It bears the seal of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It is a contract with a foreign nation. 
It is a compact with an ree ee state. It is a solemn covenant, 
5 e by the Almighty God,” as John Quincy Adams said of a 
former wonky with France, and is now, as between the governments 
that are parties to it, as complete and perfect as any treaty is or can be. 
I know 0 well the courts cannot execute it and the custom-house 
officers will not be free to regard the treaty as superior to the statutes, 
although, in the language of the Constitution, it is now the supreme 
law of the land. 

Mr. KELLEY. Does it not contain an express clause that it shall 
not go into effect until approved by the Legislature of Hawaii and the 
Congress of the United States ? 

Mr. BANKS. It contains such a clause, but it does not say that it 
shall not be promulgated until such laws are passed, as the honorable 
gentleman stated the other day. 

Now I wish to read this proclamation. It is in the last paragraph 

of the treaty, and is as follows: 
Now, be it known that I, Ul S. Grant, President of the United 
tates ag porate America, have caused eee tobe made public, to the end 
that the same and every clause and article thereof may be observed and fulfilled 
with good faith by the United States and tho citizens thereof. 

In witness whereof I have hereuntoset my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 


Itis therefore proclaimed, and the Congress of the United is required 
to observe and fulfill every clause and article thereof, as the supreme 
law of the land. 

But it does not go into effect, as the honorable gentleman has said, 
until certain acts are done by Congress. 2 

The fifth article provides that the present convention shall not take 
effect until approved and proclaimed, &c., and “not until a law to 
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carry it into operation shall be passed by the Congress of the United 
States of America.” It is not to go into operation until then. But 


it is this day, so far as the two Governments are concerned, as solemn a 
covenant as if it had been in operation a hundred years, and obeyed 
by every court and citizen of theland. Nothing we can add to it can 
ie it greater validity as a compact or covenant with the Hawaiian 
government. 

But it does not take effect until a law shall have passed; that Fun- 
derstand. Mr. Chairman, the Constitution requires us to vote a sal- 
ary for the President. We might put a clause in a bill for this pur- 
pose that it should not be paid unless the Senate concurred in our 
action, or until the President had approved it. Would it make any 
difference whether or not the law contained such provisions? Cer- 
tainly not. The Constitution requires the concurrence of the Senate 
and the approval of the President before a measure of the House can 
become a law. The payment could not be made without such con- 
currence and approval. It is, therefore, surplusage. Suppose we said 
in the river and harbor bill, which we just now passed by s ion 
of all the rules, “this act shall not take effect,” or “this money shall 
not be paid,” until the Senate concurs and the President approves it. 
Would it make any difference in the operation of that act? Would it 
be any satisfaction or dissatisfaction to my friend from Pennsylvania 
if these words were incorporated into every statute we pass? 

Mr. KELLEY. I do not see the analogy. 

Mr. BANKS. I know the gentleman does not see the analogy, but 
the analogy exists nevertheless, and the provision is inoperative in 
the treaty as it would be in the statute. It is inoperative because it 
does not change in the slightest possible degree the character of the 
act or the treaty nor affect in any way the duty or 3 of the House. 
It is surplusage. While I have not said anywhere in private or in pub- 
lic that a treaty could go into operation until the necessary laws were 
passed to give it effect, I maintain that these words in this treaty are 
of no effect whatever. They do not affect in any way the character 
of the treaty or the duty or rights of the House. 

Mr. KELLEY. If the position of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts be sound, why is the House called npon to vote on the treaty 
and why is he now speaking on it? If it is already an effective treaty, 
is not his 7 7 81 surplusage ? 

Mr. BAN I do not propose to defend or apologize for my speech 
in any way whatever. It would be impossible for me to speak to the 
comprehension of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. I know that 
very well. But let me say to him that this is now a treaty, a sol- 
emn covenant; that the United States and the Hawaiian government 
as treaty-making powers have done all they can ever do to perfect it ; 
but that it does not execute itself and cannot go into operation until 
laws shall have been for that purpose. 

Mr. KELLEY. Then would it Toe De well to abstain from voting 
on it, because you have your 9 8 7 

Mr. BANKS. That is exactly what the Saree from Pennsyl- 
vania proposes and would be glad todo. That is what we desire to 
prevent if we can. We desire that this treaty shall go into opera- 
tion; that it shall not stand upon the statute-book unexecuted ; that 
it shall not have been ee to the people of this country and, 
all the nations by the President, under the seal of the United States 
and be disregarded by the Government and people. We hope it will 
not stand on the statute-book a delusion, a snare—the evidence of 
a solemn covenant that we refuse to execute and thus a burning dis- 
grace and shame to the le of the United States. That is what 
we mean. That is the point I was going to present. It opens agreat 
question which has occupied the attention of the people of this coun- 
try from the foundation of the Government. I have not time to pre- 
sent it fully unless the committee permit me to go on and give my 
friend from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] the opportunity of replying to 
me to-morrow or at some other time. 

I desire to say that this question is one upon which depends the ex- 
istence of the Government. Upon its decision depends its sovereignty. 
A government that cannot make and execute a treaty is not a sovereign 
state. Without the power to make and fulfill treaty stipulations it is 
not ri bin So There will always be some one party or another that 
can defeat the best intentions to perform its agreements that our rulers 
canentertain. Itis a question which must at some time be definitely 
settled, and it is for that reason I spoke of a new departure which was 
now taking place in the policy of the Government; and I would like to 
know of those who intend, if they can, to assume the reins of govern- 
ment what the duty of the Government is as to the execution of treaties 
and when they come into possession of the Government, whether they 
intend to destroy this treaty-making power and despoil the people of 
this country of the capacity and privilege of making treaties with 
other nations under the Constitution as it is. 

It is neither a new nor unimportant question. When we had con- 
quered our independence in seven years of war against Great Britain, 
we found ourselves incapable of assuming an independent position 


among nations, because under the Confederation we could not make a 


treaty. Any State could defeat its execution, as it is now claimed the 
House can. The British King said to our commissioners, When you can 
make a treaty I will recognize your independence. It was this defect 
in the Articlesof Confederation that led in great part to the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. 

The Congress of the Confederation took the subject into considera- 
tion very early. It issue: an address to the States of the Confederacy, 
signed by Arthur St. Clair, the fourteenth President of the Conti- 
neutal Congress, the 13th of April, 1787. It was drawn up by John 
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Jay, then minister of foreign affairs in the Government of the Con- 
federation. It set forth the difficulties under which the Government 
labored in regard to treaties with foreign nations. It set forth in 
strong language the nature of treaties and the necessity of providing 
some means of executing them when made. “Contracts between na- 
tions,” it said, “like contracts between individuals, should be faith- 
fully executed, even though the sword in the one case and the law in the 
other did not lit” The non-execntion of a treaty was a cause of 
war to be settled by the sword, as the failure to perform contracts 
among individuals was to be enforced by the authority of courts of 
law. That was the theory of the Congress of the Confederation, and 
it is the theory upon which the Government under the Constitution 
has acted when other nations have failed to fulfill treaties made with 
us. We have appealed to the sword under the best administrations 
of our Government against the strongest nations of Europe when 
they neglected to execute their treaties with us. The declaration of 
the Continental Congress was the strongest if not the earliest. made 
by the American Government on the subject of treaties. It accepted 
the ings yt hod treaties stated by Blackstone in his Commentaries on the 
Laws of England. Blackstone’s Commentaries was the text-book of 
the people of the Colonies, from the inception to the close of the 
Revolution. Our authority in the assertion of the rights of the Ameri- 
can people as colonists, under the constitution of Great Britain, was 
drawn from the pages of Blackstone. We knew the work better 
than the English lawyers, and more copies of it were sold in the 
American Colonies than were sold in Great Britain for years after 
our Independence was acknowledged. 

The-sanctity of treaties, under the British constitution, is thus 
stated by him: 

The sovereign power of making treaties is vested in the 
whatever contracts he engages in no other power in the 
lay, resist, or annul. (Blackstone's Commentaries, I, page 


That power did not exist in the Confederation, and to remedy that 
inherent and fatal defect in the Articles of Confederation it was given 
in express terms to the President and Senate in the Constitution of 
the United States. All treaties made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the Constitution, by the President, with the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the Senators present, “shall be the supreme law of 
the land.” They are the arm law of the land in all matters 
affected by them, exactly as the laws of Congress made in pursuance 
of the Constitution are the supreme laws of the land in matters to 
which they refer. Each is supreme in its own specified sphere. 

Mr. REAGAN, Will the gentleman from Massachusetts allow me 
to Arne a suggestion? 


3 Certain! 
Mr. REAGAN, 


rson of the King, and 
m can l y de- 


y- 

The question arises upon this treaty that by the 
Constitution the House of Re ntatives is charged with the bring- 
ing in of revenue bills; and if we recognize the right of the Presi- 
dent and Senate to make treaties affecting questions of revenue we 
take from the House its constitutional right over the subject. That 
is the only question I understand to be raised on that subject; and I 
desire to say that a distinguished statesman of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Choate, argued this position as an objection to be overcome, and was 
sustained in that by a very eminent statesman from Virgini 

` Mr. BANKS. I know that; the objection stated by the gentleman 
from Texas I have in my mind. But the theory of Mr. Choate’s report 
is not 1 9 75 to this case. Mr. Choate said that, in his opinion— 
and in that he was sustained by the Senate—it was not advisable to 
undertake to settle questions of purely commercial relations between 
us and foreign states by treaties. 

That was all, and that has no application to this treaty. 

Mr. REAGAN. I never conceived that there was the same objec- 
tion to this treaty which was then spoken of. 

Mr. BANKS. Lhaye not stated that; but I wish to say this, that it is 
not a purely commercial treaty such as Mr. Choate alluded to in his 
report, and even in what he said then he would not be sustained by 
precedents. There are many treaties regulating our commercial rela- 
tions with other nations upon the statute-book. It was a favorite 
principle with Mr. Jefferson and others to regulate commerce by trea- 
ties. John Adams said that the principle of regulating commerce by 
treaties, which he advocated in 1775, upon the question of sending an 
embassador to France, had been the invariable guide of his “ conduct 
in all situations, as embassader in France, Ho England, and 
as Vice-President and President of the United States from that hour. 
This Pais was, that we should make no treaties of alliance with 
any European power ; that we should consent to none but treaties of com- 
merce,” — Works, volume 1, page 200. : 

I do not mean to advocate that policy, but I say that if we had 
only that condition of industrial interest which would spring from 
treaties which were to remain in force for a stipulated period of time, 
say ten or twenty years, we should be much better off to-day than we 
are now with a tariff which is changed by legislation nearly every 
year, 

But that is not what I am disc . This is my proposition: A 
treaty made by the President with the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the Senators present, under the authority of the Constitution, is the 
e of the land, as obligatory upon Congress as it is upon 
the people. 
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DECISIONS OF THE COURTS. 


Now I want to call the attention of the House to the decisions of 
the United States courts on this question. They have had it before 
them very often, and their general language is that a treaty is a 
compact or contract between sovereign nations, which the courts can- 
not restrict or extend as re the right of the sovereigns that are 
parties to the contract. They cannot, nor can Con ge the 
rights of the sovereign powers that are parties to the eontract or cov- 
enant or treaty. That is the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The earliest decision on this question was given by 
Chief Justice Jay, in the case of the schooner Peggy, captured in the 
West Indies, within the jurisdiction of the government of Toussaint 
Lauterbur in San Domingo. The language of Chief Justice Jay 
was : 5 


The obligation of a treaty the supreme law of the land must be admitted. The 
execution af thecontract between the two nations is to be demanded from the executive of 
nation. 


The execution of the contract is to be demanded of the executive 
of each nation. The legislature of either nation has no right to re- 
fuse it. Either party to the treaty has a right, in the language of 
Chief Justice Jay, to demand from the executive of the nation the 
execution of the treaty, which is the supreme law of the land, 

In the case of Foster rs. Neilson, Chief Justice Marshall said: 

The court recognizes the existence of the contract as between nations over which 
it could have no jurisdiction. But in regard to third ies, the legislature must 
execute the contract before it can become a rule for the court. 

The compact between the sovereign nations is unchanged ; it is un- 
touched; nothing can add to it; nothing can subtract from it,in 
the language of these most eminent Chief Justices of the Supreme 
Court, who were familiar with the exigencies which led to the crea- 
tion of the treaty power and the rule by which it is to be governed. 


THE BEST EXPOSITIONS OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 


in this country take the same view as to the scope and character of 
the treaty power. e 

Let me read an extract from the Commentaries of Chancellor Kent, 
volume 1, page 286: 

Th t in favor of the binding and conclusive efficacy of every treat: 
re President polinis 3 and palpable that it has srobabl ome 
ried very general conviction throughout the country, and may now be consi 
as the very decided sense of 2 & 5 
Congress as any other franch vernment or the large 50 
aa a it cowtinnes is farce and unrepealed. — 

Judge Story says: 

Treaties are not common rules the to his su but 

ents between sov: en = The E sisis era 
Sanhs to belong neither to executive 


Mr. Rawle, whose commentaries on the Constitution have been held 
in high esteem by strict constructionists of the Constitution in rela- 
tion to the great questions which have disturbed our political relations 
heretofore, is more emphatic as to the nature of the treaty power under 
the Constitution than either Kent or Story. 


Having felt the necessity of the -making power and having fixed on the de- 
mas in Which 18 ahal] be Saves the people of eourse excluded from all 


powers 
alllegitimate 3 
I7 De sopro eee thia represeuation would be fallacious it would be a 


There can be no doubt of the true t and intent of the Constitution in respect 
to all mired n 


Again he says: 

But this is not inconsistent with a to pege t laws qualifying, al- 
tering, or even annulling a treaty. ( wie cathe Cou — page dl) 

J read another authority, less known but not less entitled to con- 
sideration, because he states, as to the remedy in cases where treaties 
are not executed or enforced by either of the contracting powers, the 
exact course pursued by this Government against Spain and France, 
not for refusing but for neglecting to execute their treaties with us: 

As there is no possible manner of forcing Congress to 
the ‘yeovislons of such a . treaties,) the only rem- 
edy which the other high con would have for the neglect or refusal 
of the legislature to its stipulated duty would be to treat the 


But we will not leave this subject to the opinion of any one branch 
of the Government. ill read a from a letter of Mr. 
Wheaton to the Attorney-General of the United States, written from 
Co gen in sa upon the subject of treaties and the obligation to 
e says: 
t has anything to do with the legislative measures 
of the other state to give effect to the Each govern- 
to the other forits whether the failure 

from one or the other of the departments of its government to perform its duty. 
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The omission is here on the part of the legislature, but it might have been on the 
of its judicial department. The court of cassation might have refused to ren- 
some judgment necessary to give effect to the treaty. 

This letter had reference to the controversy between this country 
and France in regard to the payment of money due for French spolia- 
tions. Mr. Wheaton says: 

The King cannot compel the chambers; but the nation [France] is not the less 
responsible for the breach of faith arising out of the dise it of the inter- 
nal theory of its constitution. 

Again he says: 

The inadequacy of consideration or inequality in the conditions of a treaty— 

Just what has been urged here by the opponents of this treaty, is 
no reason for its non-execution— 

The inadequacy of consideration or ys esc era the conditions of a treaty be- 
tween nations, such as might sctaside a contract between individuals on the ground 
of gross inequality or enormous losion, formes no suficient reason Jor refusing to ex- 
ocute æ treaty. 

One more authority in regard to the officers of the Government, and 
I leave this question of law. Mr. Caleb Cushing, now United States 
minister to Spain, when Attorney-General during the administration 
of General Pierce, giving his opinion, to be found in Opinions of the 
Attorneys-General, volume 7, page 291, says this: 

A treaty, assuming it to be made in substance and form conformably to the Con- 
stitution, has the efleet—under the general doctrine that“ posteriores, priores 
contrarias abrogant —of repealing all existing federal law in conflict with it, 
whether unwritten, as laws of or written, as legislative statutes. 

That makes what I consider a just representation of the view that 
the courts of justice and the law officers of the Government have taken 
of this question. I come then to the action of the Executive Depart- 
ments on this subject. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire, some time during the very interesting argu- 
ment of my colleague, [Mr. BANKs,] to ask him one question. 

Mr. BANKS. Certainly, with pleasure. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand his ment to be that this provision in 
this treaty, that it shall not go into effect until the law carrying it 
into operation shall have been passed by Congress, is mere surplus- 

e; that that is true of all kinds of treaties; that it is like the case 
of the salaries of the judges of the Supreme Court, where there is a 
constitutional obligation on Con to provide for those salaries, 
although, of course, they do not receive them until the Congress has 
passedalaw making the appropriation. But is not this treaty somethin 
more than that? Is not the effect of this provision to make a condi- 
tion? In Jay’s treaty the faith of the Government was bound, and 
although the House must take part in the necessary legislation to 
carry it into effect, yet it was a breach of public faith if the House 
refused. Now is not this clause of this treaty put in to meet that 
very case, and does it not notify all foreign governments that we are 
bound to nothing whatever, asin a matter of ordinary legislation, un- 
less the House of Representatives shall give its assent ? 

Mr. BANKS. That is the question. 
of this treaty. 

Mr. HOAR. Is there any treaty at all now? Does not this conven- 
tion say that this shall not be a treaty unless the House of Represent- 
atives and the Congress of the United States shall give assent to it? 

Mr. BANKS. No; it does not say that. If it said it should be no 
treaty till then, it would be a very different question, But it does 
not say that it is no treaty, On the contrary, it declares that it is a 
treaty, signed by the President, bearing the seal of the United States, 
and proclaimed as a 2 7 70 7 rule of action for everybody, Congress 
as well as all others, It is to be executed; and all it says in the 
words my colleague [ Mr. HOAR referred to is that itcannot be executed 
without consent of Con And in the present condition of things 
it could not be executed without a law of Congressif this clause was 
not in it, 

Mr.HOAR. The point is—— 

Mr. BANKS. Allow me to say that my colleague is coming to the 
alternative that was contemplated by the republicans and federalists 
in the time of the administration of President Washington, but which 
has never yet been reached, as to what will be done if Congress shall 
ever refuse to enact the law req uir ed for such a purpose. re ies 
has never yet made that refusal. The e ut to this House 
is whether this centennial year is to be celebrated ie a nullification 
of the r Baers: power of the United States? 

Mr. HO I quite agree with my colleague that the important 
point is this clause. 

Mr. BANKS. Iam sorry I cannot make my colleague understand 
my idea. 

. HOAR. If my colleague will allow me, this clause reads: 

This convention shall take effect as soon as it shall have been approved and pro- 
claimed, * = * but not until a law to carry it into operation shall have been 
passed by the Congress of the United States of America. 


Mr. BANKS. Well, it never could take effect until a law is passed. 
But it is our duty to pass the law necessary to give it effect and exe- 
cution. And every treaty, whether containing these words or not, 
is just exactly the same. No treaty that requires legislation or the 
authority of law can go into effect until some power has made that 
legislation, and at present that power is in the two Houses of Con- 
gress. But there is another power, if we push the Government to it, 
as was contemplated during the administration of Washington, that 


è are bound tothe execution 


will relieve the House of Representatives from any obligation of this 


character. But I gm not in favor of that policy, and I do not know 
that anybody is. 

The fact is there is no power toexecute thistreaty or any other treaty, 
neither Jay’s treaty nor the treaty with France, according to the 
practice of the Government, until a change be made in the law, which 
should relieve the officers of the Government from their obligation to 
obey the laws of Congress and give authority to the courts of justice 
to enforce its provisions in regard to the interests and rights of third 
parties. The interpretation of this qualifying clanse, that is asserted, 
would change the constitutional provisions as to treaties, and make 
the House of Representatives, were it accepted, a part of the treaty- 
making power. That was never intended. 


TREATY WITH GREAT BRITAIN IN 1796. 


But, sir, I was coming to this question. I began with the disenssion 
of Jay’s treaty in 1796, to which my friend has referred. Mr. Jay had 
made a treaty with Great Britain which was thought to be greatly to 
the disadvantage of the United States. It was universally unpopu- 
lar. Mr. Jay was burned in effigy in his own State. Public meetings 
were held everywhere, denouncing the administration and the treaty. 
Measures proposed for the execution of the treaty were disenssed for 
six weeks in the Honse of Representatives by all the leading men 
of the country; but they finally agreed to pass the laws. Asamatter 
of fact, the discussion of the treaty and the measures connected with 
it was made the basis of an organization against the administration 
of Washington, which became afterward the foundation of the fed- 
eral and democratic parties, which have substantially divided the 
people of this country to this day. The opposition to the execution 
of Jay’s treaty was abandoned, and a law passed to carry it into effect ; 

m that day, thongh the same question has been discussed 
often, yet of nearly six hundred treaties entered into with foreign 
states not one instance has occurred in which this House has refused 
the legislation necessary to execute a treaty. 

Here the committee rose for the p of extending the session.] 
. BANKS. I was speaking of the debate on Jay’s treaty and its 
effect, if not its object, and the fact that no failure to execute a treaty 
had occurred in nearly six hundred cases that had been presented 
for that particular species of legislation required for the execu- 
tion of treaties. Now, the fact in regard to Jay’s treaty was that, 
Washington having made the treaty, the House of Representatives 
was dissatisfied with it, as were a great r et the people of the 
country, and called for the papers in the case, e President decided 
that the House of Representatives had no deliberative power in re- 
gard to treaties, and therefore he was not bound to furnish the 
papers: The resolution calling for information was offered by Mr. 
Zdward Livingston, of New York, who had been three months a 
member of Congress, and the House of Representatives then declared 
that in those cases where legislation was necessary to the execntion 
of a treaty or any of its provisions Saey Haan a right to determine 
whether they would execnte it or not. Upon that they did proceed 
to pass the laws necessary for the execution of the treaty, which was 
ve Pik Seog of about $80,000 or $90,000, the amount required 
or that p 

Now I am not speaking in favor of the course pursued by the ad- 
ministration in the case of Jay’s treaty any more than the policy then 
pursued by the Honse of Representatives or of the collateral party 

urposes, Whatever they were, that the leading actors had in view, 

n my opinion, when a treaty has been made under the authority of 
the Constitution the legislative authority is bound to execute it. It 
is a moral obligation. re is no force that can be applied. It is 
exactly like voting the President’s salary. The Constitution requires 
that he shall have it} but we have the power to refuse it, if we please. 
There is no power to compel us to vote it. So there is no power to 
compel us to pass the law to execute a treaty ; but it is a moral obli- 
gation ; and another State has the right to hold the Government: ac- 
countable for either the refusal or the neglect to do it, Ido not 
mean of course that the Hawaiian government would be able or dis- 
posed to do this if they had the right. 

Undonbtedly if we fail to execute this treaty we as well as they 
would abandon it. No controversy in regard to the matter could arise 
between us and a weak nation like that; therefore, the proper and 
inevitable course would be, if the House of Representatives should 
fail of its duty, to abandon the negotiations. But it is nevertheless 
our duty to execute it, and the provision in the treaty that it shall 
not take effect until this duty is ee makes no difference. The 
case would be just the same if there were no such provision. 

We have not entered into a covenant with Hawaii without an in- 
tention of fulfilling it. Our obligation and our duty remain the same 
whether or not reference is made to that subject in the body of the 
treaty. Thus much for the treaty of Jay and the administration of 
General Washington in connection with it. Although the discussion 
of the question involved has been renewed often, the views of Wash- 
ington as to the right of the House to call for information have never 
been re-asserted. It is conceded that the House has the right to in- 
quire if a treaty is made under the authority of the Constitution, 
whether or not it calls for legislation to execute its provisions. No 
treaty can be made which changes in any form the nature of the Goy- 
ernment or annuls any of its provisions. We have therefore a right 
to call for any information that relates to it, in order that we may 
correctly understand its purpose and its result. If not within the 
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province of the Constitution, we can properly inaugurate measures 
to abrogate or annul it. The first three treaties made with France 
were annulled inthat manner. But if it be within the purposes and 
made in pursuance of the Constitution, we are morally bound to exe- 
cute it. We have the power but not the right to defeat it as if it were 
an ordinary act of legislation. 


IT IS NOT A LEGISLATIVE POWER THAT WE EXERCISE IN EXECUTING TREATIES, 


We have but little discretionary authority. We are limited to an 
affirmative or negative vote. The bill must conform exactly to the 
terms of the treaty.. We cannot amend them in any respect. We 
can but say yes or no. This is not the function of legislators, and 
this fact should convince the House that in. executing treaties we 
take upon ourselves a duty distinct from ordinary legislation, partly 
deliberative—ascertaining whether a treaty is within the purview of 
the Constitution—and partly executive, as joining with the adminis- 
trative department in carrying into effect its provisions. That, in 
fact, is the nature of the treaty-making power and all that relates to 
it under the Constitution. 

“The baie Arg power,” says Judge Story, “seems to be a sep- 
arate department and to belong neither to the executive nor the 
legislative, but to ke of qualities belonging to each.” Other 
authorities concur in this view, and their opinions are only expres- 
sions of the simple fact. It is neither an executive nor a legislative 
power, but a distinct province, a function, most happily conferred by 
the Constitution on certain officers or departments of the Government. 
The power of the House is of the same character. It is neither ex- 
clusively legislative nor executive, but partakes of the nature of both; 
a power that results from certain other functions rather than from 
any authority expressly conferred by the Constitution. And the act 
by which a treaty is made effective is not a legislative act for which 
the House could be held responsible, It must be copied in its essence 
and spirit, if not in express terms, from some other act which has 
never been submitted to the House for approval or disapproval and 
upon which it never had authority to pass judgment. This is not 
legislation. It is in the nature of a revision or codification of laws, 
requiring careful, conscientious consideration, but neither admitting 
alteration nor F And this is the interpretation 
of acts passed by the British Parliament to give force to treaties, as 
stated by Judge Story in his Commentaries on the Constitution : 

The Parliament, it is true, is sometimes seen employing itself in altering erining 
laws to conform them to the stipulations in a new treaty, and this may have possi- 
bly given birth to the ee that its co-operation was necessary to the oblig- 
atory efficacy of a treaty. But the parliamentary interposition proceeds from a 
different cause, from the necessity of adjusting a most artificial and intricate sys- 
tem of revenue and commercial laws to the changes made in them by a treaty, and 


of adaj new provisions and utions to the new state of things, and to keep 
the — 8 into Werder Agel 3, § 1515, page 369. 


The same statement is made as to the practice of the British Par- 
liament on the subject of treaties by the writers of the Federalist, 
and it correctly represents the nature of the duties and authority of 
the House of „ and vindicates the wisdom and patri- 
otism of the framers of the Constitution. 

All the distinguished men connected with the civil administration 
of the Government to this day have accepted this view of the consti- 
tutional duty of different departments of the Government in relation 
to treaties. When men are ch: with responsibilities of execu- 
tive duty they are considerate of the interests of the country. In 
other situations, where their action is limited to debate, with no re- 
sponsibility for a or voting except when a casting vote is unex- 
pectedly thrust ae em, they enjoy unlimited freedom. Of the dis- 
tinguished men of this body in 1796 who were so eloquent in denuncia- 
tion of Jay’s treaty and so brave in defense of the constitutional rights 
of the House, I do not recall one who, when intrusted with adminis- 
trative or diplomatic duties, did not take the other side of the ques- 
tion. Let us look at the course of some of the greatest of public serv- 
ants. 

ACTION OF WASHINGTON AND HIS CABINET. 


Let me ask the attention of the committee to the words of Wash- 
ington, first President of the United States, on this subject. In his 
answer to the call of the House he refused the papers in the case of 
Jay’s treaty. Hear him: 


3 been a member of the General Assembly and knowing the principles on 
which the Constitution was formed, I have ever entertained but one opinion on 
this subject, and from the first establishment of the Government to this moment 
my conduct exemplified that opinion: that the power of making treaties is ex- 
clusively vested in the President, by and with the consent of the Senate; and that 
every treaty so made and promulgated thenceforward became the law of the land. 
It is thus the treaty-making power has been understood by foreign nations; and in 
all the treaties we have made with them we have declared and they have believed that, 
when ratified by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, they 
became obli In this construction of the Constitution every House of Rep- 
resentatives has heretofore acquiesced, and until tho present time not a doubt or 
suspicion has oppene to my nowledge, thàt this construction was not the true 
one. Nay, they have more than acquiesced, for till now, without controverting the 
obligation of such treaties, they have made all the requisite provisions for carrying 


them into effect.—March 30, 1796.—House Journal, 202. 

In this Siegen his declarations are explicit and positive. He 
knew the principles on which the Constitution was formed and the 
opinions of the men who made it. He knew, of course, the provisions 
as to the rights of the House of Representatives, in the appropriation 
of money, the origin of revenue bills, so much asserted since, and 
yet he says “that the power of making treaties is vested exclu- 


sively in the President, by and with the consent of the Senate, and 
that every treaty so made and promulgated thenceforward became 
the law of the land.” “Not a doubt or suspicion” had appeared to 
that time that that “construction was not the true one.” See than 
this: “It is thus,” he said, “that the treaty-making power has been 
understood by woes evan geek and in all the treaties we have made 
with them we have red, and they have believed, that when rati- 
fied by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate they 
became obligatory.” Was the President in these declarations faith- 
less to this Government and false in his negotiations with others? 
Who was it that declared to foreign nations that a treaty ratified by _ 
the President and Senate was obligatory upon all departments of the 
Government? His Cabinet: Thomas Jefferson, Edmund Randolph, 
and Charles Lee, of Virginia; Pickering, of Massachusetts; Hamilton, 
of New York; McHenry, of Maryland, and the diplomatic representa- 
tives, James Monroe, Gouverneur Morris, Rufus King, and the Pinck- 
neys. They were the men who declared to foreign nations that a 
treaty made by the President and Senate was obligatory upon the 
Government. Did they comprehend the Constitution? Did they 
falsify its provisions? Did they betray their own or deceive other 
Governments? 

Washington asked the opinion of the members of his Cabinet as to 
the treaty made with MeGilvray, chief of the Creek Nation, in 1790, 
by which goods imported into the United States for the use of the In- 
dians were made free of duty. This was a violation of the revenue laws 
of Congress and of the treaty with Great Britain. It is substantially 
the case herenow. President Washington, who negotiated the treaty, 
called for the opinion of his Cabinet us to the authority of the Gov- 
ernment to conclude a treaty of this character. The opinion of the 
Cabinet was unanimous in favor of the power. Mr. Jefferson, Secre- 
tary of State, stated his opinion, which is given in the fifth volame 
of Marshall’s Life of Washington, page 274, in a note to that page: 


A treaty made by the President, with the concurrence of the Senate, is a law 
of the land, and a law of su order, because it not only all past laws. 
but cannot be itself by futare laws. The treaty will then * control 
the duty act and the act for licensing traders in this cular instance. 


This ey with a secret article providing for the case, was rati- 
fied by the Senate without a division, and no objection was made to 
it by any branch of the Government or any portion of the people, 
and no exception was taken to it except by Great Britain. 

The CHAIRMAN The time of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has again expired. 

Mr. KASSON. I hope the time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts will be extended by unanimous consent, x 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. BANKS. I must beg pardon of the committee; I had no inten- 
tion of speaking this length of time. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there was a treaty with Algiers concerning the 
imprisonment of American captives. Mr. Jefferson himself in his 
Anas, page 114, (Jefferson’s Works,) gives an account of hisinterview 
mo e President in reference to that treaty. The date is April 9, 

He Mabey pon ber baal me if the treaty stipulating a sum and ratified by him, 
with the ad viceof the Senate, would not be good under the Constitution and obli 
a ohi the Representatives to furnish the money. I answered it certainly would, 
and that it would be the duty of the resentatives to raise the „but that 
they might decline to do what was their duty, and I thought it might be R 
to commit himself by a ratification with a foreign nation where he might be left in 
ge ry ae beet pepe eet 
much ints democratic hands; that if they would not do what the Constitution ‘ated 
on them to do the Government would be at an end, and must then assume another 


Jorm. 


That is all. It was “ their duty to raise the money,” but they might 
decline to do their duty. That is exactly the case of this treaty. 
There is a moral obligation upon us to execute this treaty. We can- 
not escape from it. If we fail to do it for the Hawaiian government, 
with which we have a contract, we must suffer dishonor, and inflict 
discredit and injury upon a weak yet friendly power. I hope we 
shall not do it. The treaty was not made for that purpose. 


MADISON AND HIS CABINET. 


Madison was one of the leaders in the debate on Jay's treaty. 
When he became President he negotiated a commercial treaty with 
Great Britain, which was called in that day an imbecile treaty, em- 
bracing few articles and of four years’ duration only. The question 
was whether legislation by 3 was requisite to change the 
tariff duties on the articles affected by the treaty. Calhoun took the 
pona and he was the friend of Madison— that it required no legis- 
ation at all. I will read a passage from his speech on the Madison 
treaty of 1816: 


He would establish to the satisfaction of the House that the treaty-making power, 


when it was legitimately exercised, always did that which could not be done by 
law, and that the reasons advanced to prove that the treaty of repealed the 
making war, so far from being pecu to thai ly to treaties. 


act g liar t 
They do not form exception, but in fact constitate the rule.” 


Which rule was that the treaty was superior to the law. . 


The truth is, the legislative and treaty-making powers are never in the strict 
the tronty-making ued LEY making powers: _are-cnafieed te taste reaper ENAA wet 
r sphere, no! 
only the law cannot do what can be done by r but the rovers is tru; that in 
ey never are or can be concurrent powers. 1 a treaty 
which he, Calhoun, attributed to it? Tecni it 1 act in its own nature pare 


— 
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monnt to laws made by the common legislative powers of the country. It is, in 
fact, a law, and something more; a law established by contract between independ- 
treaty, It does not stipula: 


that's law should pase repeating tho duties. proposed to be repealed by thie bill, 

that a law s rej 0 

which would be its sr form if in tho opinion of the negotiators a law wa nec 

888 it stip in positive terms for their re without consulting or 
us, 


That was Mr. Calhoun’s view of the treaty power and the rights of 
the House. Mr. Pinkney, of Maryland, took the same view, They were 
friends of Madison, and it is well known they sustained his views of 
the treaty. Madison was then clothed with executive power, and he 
felt its responsibility. Madison, like Washington, had made known to 
` foreign governments the constitutional organization of the treaty- 
making power, and the members of his Cabinet—Monroe, of Vir- 

inia; Eustis, of Massachusetts; Rush, of Pennsylvania, and Craw- 
ford, of Georgi meurred with him in his views as President. So 
did Bayard of Delaware, Barlow, Bainbridge, and Decatur, his prin- 
cipal diplomatic representatives. It was upon such representations 


that Calhoun was enabled to say to the House that the treaty stipn- | tha 


lated 3 terms for the repeal of duties “ without consulting 
or reg ingon 
And Mr. William Pinkney, another friend and supporter of Mad- 
ison, who was at one time in his Cabinet, took the same ground in 
common with Madison and Calhoun, that the treaty having become 
the supreme law of the land no act of legislation was necessary to 
give it effect. The House of Representatives insisted on passing an 
act. No one contended they could defeat the — But the 

wanted to put the treaty in operation, and they cP a law whic 

re-enacted the provisions of the treaty, and made the House a part 

wer. 


of the treaty-making 

The Senate rejected it. The Constitution provides that revenue 
measures shall originate in the House. But the law, putting in force 
the treaty of 1816, originated in the Senate, came down to the House, 
was di to by the House, and then modified in committee of 
conference and agreed to by both branches. 

There stands, then, the fact that i the leader, the Ajax in 
that debate against Washington upon Jay’s treaty, in almost the 
last of the acts of his administration, entered into a treaty with 
Great Britain and did not ask or desire, unless the House chose to do 
it themselves, that they should pass a law to give it effect, but sent 
to the House a message with a copy of the proclamation of the treaty, 
requesting such action as might seem n to its execution. 

Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, was one of the foremost oppo- 
nents of Jay’s treaty. He was an opponent of Washington’s adminis- 
tration. He represented adistrict two counties of which were engaged 
in the whisky insurrection; and the whole Pennsylvania delegation, 
on the first question in regard to the call for papers, was with Galla- 
tin and against Washington. Gallatin was one of the commissioners 
for the negotiation of ison’s commercial treaty. Did Gallatin as 
commissioner inform the government of Great Britain that no treaty 
could be valid unless approved bythe House of Representatives? Of 
course not. He was one of the commissioners to whom Calhoun re- 
ferred when he said that if the negotiators had thought a law was 
n to repeal the duties they would have stipulated for such re- 

in the treaty, which would have beenits proper form, But Gal- 

atin made no such representation ano: pripon no such stipulation. 

He made a treaty which Mr. Calhoun said stipulated in positive terms 
for their repeal without consulting or re g the House. 

Still later, in 1845, Mr. Gallatin published a letter in which his 
opinions on the subject of the treaty power were thus stated: 


to substitute for that cree ee of the Constitution the approval of Con- 
pee onla tothe House in treaties. 
y law to that effect would be a nullity; it 


‘ht be by another law at 
any time, for no law which is not in the nature of acontract, w the Legi 
has a right to make, is binding on subsequent Congresses, 


THE ACTION OF MONROE AND HIS CABINET. 


Now I come to the treaty of 1819, for the acquisition of Florida, ne- 
gotiated during Monroe’s admmistration, which ought to be interest- 
ing to the gentlemen from Texas. Monroe was the confidential friend 
of Jefferson and Madison, and during the discussion of Jay’s treaty he 
was in constant co mdence with them. We shall see what idea 
Monroe had as to the execution of treaties. 

The treaty of 1819 with Spain ceded Texas to Spain in exchange 
for Flori i bering the valley of the Mississippi. It was unani- 
mously ratified by the Senate the day after its execution. Spain de- 
manded new cenditions relative to the independence of the Spanish 
colonies before it would execute the treaty according to its agree- 
ment. Mon the President, recommended Congress to Lies} 
action agai pain on account of the change of ministry and the 
distress of the Spanish nation. 

The House of Representatives was anxious to instruct the President 
to take possession of the Spanish provinces without regard to their 
non-execution of the treaty; and Monroe advised Co in his 
annual m to execute the treaty by its own act without the 
ee of Spain. Spain, however, ratified the treaty October 
24, 1820, more than two months after the time of the ratification had 

ired, and the final ratification was not completed until February 21 
15 1, von 1 had become independent and driven every Spaniard 
m her 80 ; 


The English, Russian, and French governments remonstrated with 
Mr. Monroe against the violence of the United States, and urged Spain 
at the same time to perform its duty and ratify the treaty. 

Mr. John Quincy Adams was Secretary of State, and he stated to 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of this House, 
Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina, and to the minister at Madrid, Mr. 
Forsyth, the President’s opinions and purposes, In his letter to Mr. 
Lowndes he says: 


The President (Monroe) considers the treaty as obligatory upon the honor and 
goed faith of S ; not as a perfect treaty, — pas essential for- 


mality to that,) but as a compact which Spain was bound to ratify; as an adjust- 
ment of between the two e which the King of Spain, by his full 


power to his minister, had solemnly p to 3 ratify, and fulfill This 
adjustment is assumed as the measure of what the United States had a right to 
obtain from Spain from the signature to the treaty. The principle may be illus- 
trated by reference to the rules of municipal law relative to transactions between 
individuals. The difference between the treaty ratified and unratified may be 
likened to the difference between a covenant to convey lands and the deed of con- 
veyance itself. Upon a breach of the covenant to convey, courts of equity decree 

t the party who has broken his covenant shall convey and further make good to 
the other party all damages which he has sustained by the breach of the contract. 


As there is no court of chancery between nations, r differences can only be set- 
tled by agreement or by force, The resort to force is “ideo Y when Juste 
orce is limited to the attain 


cannot be obtained by negotiati and the resort to 
ment of justice. Tho King of Spain was bound to ratify the treaty; 
bound by the laws of nations applicable to the case, and further bound by the sol- 
emn promise in the full power. He refusing to perform this promise and obliga- 
tion, the United States have a perfect right to do what a court of would 
do in a transaction of a similar character between individuals, namely, to compel 
the performance of the en t as far as compulsion can accomplish it, and to in- 
demnify themselves forall damages incident to the necessity of using compulsion. 
They cannot compel the King of and ‘ore 
cannot make the 


Mr. Adams, in another letter to Mr. Lowndes, says: 


Tt was (by France and Russia) that in the present state of our controvers 
with Spens opinion of all: Europe on the point a¢ Inne was in our favor apd 
against her, 


Mr, Adams discussed the question with the governments of Europe 
as te what were the obligations of the powers to ratify and execute 
treaties made in good faith, and he wrote this letter to Mr. Forsyth, 
then minister of the United States at Madrid, Angust 18, 1819, (Ameri- 
can State Papers, volume 4, page 658,) in which the theory of the entire 
Government, 5 executive, and judicial, as to the obligation 
of Spain to ratify and to execnte her treaties with the United States 
is vigorously and correctly stated : 

Should it be suggested to you that the United States have on more than one occa- 
sion withheld or annexed conditions to the ratification of our 3 will readily 

wers of our ministers 
ited ; e e ee e must be, and by the 
eliberations and determination 


of the Senate to give or withhold their 


This dispatch was read to the Cabinet, Crawford, Calhoun, and Wirt 
present, August 17, 1819. It was criticised by Calhoun and Wirt, much 
tothe annoyance of Mr. Adams, but not one word was said against the 
paragraph relating to the statement of the treaty-making power as 
above written. 

It is an official declaration of what was, and all that was, necessary 
to make a treaty valid under the Constitution. It was intended 
for the information of Spain and other European governments that 
had taken a friendly interest in our controversy with Spain. It was 
like the declarations made by Washington and Madison for the same 
purpose, It was supp by the unanimous vote of the Cabinet- 
and the members of Congress of all sare a How can it be said that 
these distinguished statesmen either falsified the Constitution or prac- 
ticed an imposition upon the governments whose kind offices in the 
end prevented a fierce and bloody war between us and Spain ? 


TREATY WITH FRANCE—PRESIDENT JACKSON AND HIS CABINET. 


On the 4th of July, 1831, a treaty was made with France provid- 
ing for the payman; of indemnity for spoliations on American com- 
merce. The French people had committed spoliation on our commerce 
and we had negotiated a treaty as to the amount of damages which 
they should pay, amounting to 25,000,000 frances, or $5,000,000, which 
they promised to pay in three or four i mts. 

They did not pay the indemnity. The French Chambers neglected 
to make an appropriation for that purpose ; the treaty was intact and 
portech orhe hy as John Quincy Adams said in a speech in this 

ouse, by Almighty God. Itwasa ee and perfect in all 
its parts, like the one before us, but the French Chambers neglected 
or refused to appropriate the money necessary to pay the indemnity. 

General Jackson, on the 2d of December, 1834, in his sixth annual 
message to Congress, said: 

The idea of acquiescing in the refusal to execute the treaty will not, I am confi- 


dent, be for a moment en by any branch of this Government; and further 
negotiation upon the subject is out of the question, 
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He said, further, that there had been five different occasions when 
the appropriations might have been made, and added: 


It is my conviction that the United States ought to insist on a prompt etetu- 
tion of the treaty, and, in case it be refused or longer delayed, take to their 
own hands. The laws of nations provide a remedy for such occasions. * * * 
It is a dated debt which it refuses to pay. The eved party may seize on the 
property belonging to the other, its citizens, or subjects, without jusi cause of war. 


After full debate, the House of Representatives resolved unani- 
mously : 


That the treaty of July 4, 1831, should be maintained, and its execution insisted on. 


Ves, a 212; nays, NONE. And it then resolved unanimously that 
preparations ought to be made to meet the emergency growing out of 
our relations with France. 

Of the members of the House of Representatives two hundred and 
twelve stood up in favor of the declaration of the President, and not 
one man voted in the negative. J 

Mr. KELLEY. If the gentleman will allow me, I desire to ask him 
a question. He says that that treaty was precisely like this. I 
would ask him whether it contained any clause that the treaty should 
not go into effect until the French Chambers should approve it ? 

Mr. BANKS. It did not, and in that t it was exactly like this 
treaty, because no such provision or condition is n or opera- 
tive. It was a treaty complete and perfect, a covenant which the 
French Chambers were bound to execute exactly as we are bound to 
execute this covenant. 

Mr.KELLEY. It was a treaty stipulation for the payment of indem- 
nity, without any reservation that the French Chambers should have 
a yoice in the treaty. It stipulated that the French government 
should pay a certain amount. This treaty stipulates that when this 
Con and the Hawaiian Legislature have approved the treaty, it 
shall go into effect; and if that be not done by the last day of next 
July, that this treaty shall be void and of no effect. 

. BANKS. There is no reservation made in this treaty of a power 
to refuse its execution. It is precisely the same as if the words were 
not there. It is a treaty made with an independent state by a Goy- 
ernment that assumes the right and power to make a treaty. There is 
no reservation recognizing the right of anybody else to refuse the 
execution of that treaty. The legislation required is the execution 
of the treaty, and it cannot be refused. 1 

It is a duty we are morally bound to discharge, the disregard of 
which would cover us with dishonor, The House of Representatives 
has never taken upon itself the responsibility of such a refusal. 

Mr. KELLEY rose. : 

Mr. BANKS. Now let me go on. 

Mr. KELLEY. Only a single remark. ‘ 

Mr. BANKS. I have not been here so many years not to know that 
while my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] likes to ride in on 
every vs speech, it is almost impossible to convince him that he is 
wrong. IIe is never convinced of anything except by his own speeches. 
i Mr. 2 Because he never interferes except when he knows 

e is right. 

Mr. BANKS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is never right if 
he interrupts another who is entitled to the floor when he is not. 
Now I want to say a word of this treaty with France. Here was a 

government that was friendly to us, to which we owed in great part 
our independence, a government that had made a treaty with us. 
The King was our friend but the French Chambers were inimical to 
his government; they were bold because he was timid, and stron: 
because he was weak. They appealed to the debates of the House o: 
Representatives on Jay’s treaty in 1796, and reproduced, word for word, 
the arguments that had been made here as to the right of the House 
to annul a treaty, assuming if we had the right they hadit also. And 
if Y Dara the right now in regard to this treaty they had the same 
right then. 

e minister of the United States at Paris at that time was Edward 
Livingston, the very man who had introduced to the House of Rep- 
resentatives the resolution upon which was based the organization 
of the opposition to Washington’s administration; the very man who, 
three months after he became a member of Congress for the first time, 
led off in the crusade against the Father of his Country, who then had, 
as he has had to this day, the universal respect and love of all the 
American people. Edward Livingston was sent to France by Presi- 
dent Jackson with reference to this treaty. He had been Secretary 
of State, and of course had approved all the measures adopted to 
compel France to execute the treaty, and was sent by the President 
as minister to persuade the French government to vote the money. 
He has left to us information as to the manner in which he did his 
work, Heurged the members by private argument, exactly the same 
argument that Fisher Ames, an ilton, and the friends of Jay’s 
treaty had in favor of the execution of the treaty which he 
himself had violently opposed, but to the government itself he only 
srs the obligation and the sanctity of the treaty. In the debate on 

ay’s'treaty, Livingston had disregarded the obligation and sanctity 
of treaties, and claimed the right on his part and the of the 
House to defeat it; but in France, where no money could be appro- 
priated without the consent of the chambers, he urged its obligation 
and sanctity to secure a vote for the money. Now if he was right in 


the debate on Jay’s treaty, what shall we say of the course he pursued | Treas 


at the court of France in regard to this treaty of 18317 


CONCLUSION. 


So I conclude this brief reference to thé distinguished men who 
were parties tø the discussion of Jay’s treaty arag that not one 
of them who è connected with public affairs in the execution 
of the laws of this country, or the i on of its Govern- 
ment, for a single moment ever recognized the right of the House 
to refuse or neglect what Jefferson called the duty of raising the 
money. Here are precedents enough to guide us. Here is the 

inistration of Washington and his Cabinet, with Jefferson at its 
head; the administration of Madison and his Cabinet; with Forsyth 
at its head; the administration of Monroe and his Cabinet, with John 
Quincy Adams, Calhoun, Crawford, Wirt, and other men com- 
posing it; the administration of J ackson, with a Cabinet of t 
stren; under the direction of Van Buren, Livingston, M 0 
Taney, (after ward Chief Justice,) Woodbury, Cass, Amos Kendall, and 
other chiefs of modern democracy, who were ready to declare war 
against any government that refused or ae, be to pass the laws 
necessary to execute a treaty, asserting the right of this Government 
in such cases to take into its own hands the execution of treaties. 

Now, how shall we refuse, in the face of such precedents as these 
before us, the passage of a law n to the execution of thistreaty, 
with the independent Hawaiian government, of whose population the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KELLEY] said that a constituent 

art was composed of lepers? Lepers, forsooth! They have held for 
half a century the key of the Pacific Ocean in their own 
against the combined influence of all nations, for our benefit! How 

we refuse to 2 eo the law necessary to execute the treaty which 
we have made with them, to which all nations have been witnesses ? 

What matters it whether we say in this treaty, as we knew it must 
be implied or stated in every treaty, that it cannot be enforced by the 
custom-house officers or by the courts as against third parties until 
the requisite laws are by Congress for that ? It never 
5 enforced in the absence of such laws withont a change of the 
oe ee pa the Government. i 

eso en, occupying a position so important to us, anc 
with vite 8 we eth indiseolnbly amente, whose island 
ions are the key of the Pacific, ask us to execute the treaty we 
ye made with them. For the first time in the history of this Gov- 
ernment, for the first time in a period of eighty-seven re meet 
a House of Representatives that seems disposed to disregard its dut: 
and determine that it shall not be executed as a Jaw of the land, whic 
the Constitution declares it to be. 

I hope that I am wrong in this respect; but allow me to say that if 
the House shall negative the legislation necessary to render this 
treaty effective, in my opinion it will be a nullification of one of the 


most important powers of the Constitution, and if followed as a prece- 
dent, will undermine the Government itself, not only in its relations 
to foreign nations but in regard to the varied and important interests 
of the different sections of country of which it is composed. I hope 


this will not be done. I hope that we shall not stain the annals of 
this year, bright with the glories of the past and resplendent with the 
hopes of the future, by any act that denies that the Government is a 
sovereign power, or implies that it can make contracts with foreign 
nations which it has no power to execute. Let this never be said of 
the members of this House, of whom and against whom, if it be said, 
it will be remembered forever. 


Washington National Monument. 


SPEECH OF HON. L. A. MACKEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 29, 1876. 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2338) to aid in the completion of the Washington Monument, 


Mr. MACKEY, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, on the28th of Februa 
last I presented to the House a bill, which was ed pega referred, 
entitled “A bill to aid in the completion of the Washington Monument,” 
and desire to say a few words upon the propriety and importance of fa- 
vorable congressional action on the subject, with faith and confidence 
that if the bill is enacted into a law the earnest desire of every Amer- 
ican citizen to have that unfinished Monument completed would be 
8 and in a few years it would cease to be a di and dis- 

onor to the nation and a marked reflection upon the ingratitude of 
the Republic. By the provisions of the act of den ger of the 14th of 
February, 1876, the sum of $1,500,000 is ay it ole to the Centennial 
board of finance for the International Exhibition to be held in the City 
of Philadelphia, and in the act it is provided that in the distribution 
of any moneys that mayremain after the payment of the debts of the 
Centennial board of finance the 9 made by said act shall 
be paid in full into the Treasury of the United States before any divi- 
dends are paid to the stockholders of said board of finance. Under 
the provisions of the bill ee to the House the Secretary of the 
ury of the United States is directed to pay out of any money 

that may be paid into the Treasury under the provisions of the act of 
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Congress relating tothe Centennial Celebration of American Independ- | Plans havin 3 adopted, the society prosene the work 


ence the sum of $300,000, to be used in the completion of the unfin- 
ished Washington Monument in the city of Washington in accordance 
with the plans that have been or may be adopted by the Washington 
National Monument Society, the money to be paid as the work pro- 
groenes, upon requisitions of the President of the United States, after 

is approval of estimates made a feo engineer in charge of the work. 
It is estimated that under the 11 ns recently adopted by the monu- 
ment society the sum named will be sufficient to complete the Mon- 
ument. As the Centennial Exhibition is an assured success, there can 
be no doubt that the receipts of the board of finance will be of 
in excess of its debts, leaving a lus in its treasury more than suf- 
ficient to pay the amount pro to be appropriated to aid in the 
completion of the Washington Monument. 

But it has been argued that the proviso of the act of February 14, 
1876, that no dividend shall be paid to the holders of stock until after 
the re-imbursement of the amount of the appropriation made to the 
ARONET of the United States, warrants the construction that the 
stockholders shall be paid the par value of their stock before the sur- 

lus of receipts after payment of debts is paid to the Treasurer of the 

nited States toward a re-imbursement of the appropriation made 
by Congress. I do not so understand it. The proviso in the bill ap 
propriating one and a half millions of dollars was not so intended 
not so understood, not so received by those who voted for it; and i 
do not believe the stockholders will make the claim, if the patriotism 
of the nation is invoked in favor of a construction of the proviso in 
the act referred to in accordance with the true intent, spirit, and 
meaning of the same, which wiser men than myself have said was a 
elear provision against any division of capital, profits, or assets after 
payment of debts until the money appropriated shall have been re- 
paid to the United States. But it is not my province nor desire here 
to discuss that question. It must be determined at another time and 
before the proper tribunal whether, in the d N r 
of the term, stock in a corporation is a debt entitled to a preference 
over other accepted liabilities. I desire briefly to review the history 
of the national enterprise which it is the design of the bill I had the 
privilege of introducing to aid and encourage. 

As early as 1799 it was resolved by Congress, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber of that year, “that a marble monument be erected by the United 
States at the city of Washington, and that the family of General 
Washington be requested to permit his body to be deposited under 
it, and that the monument be so ried je 0 as to commemorate the 
greatevents of his military and political life.” In complying with the 
request embraced in this resolution the widow, full of the tenderest 
affection for the memory of the great man for whose loss a whole na- 
tion mourned with her, replied in these touching and impressive words: 

8 the great example which I have so long had before me never to op- 
pose my private wishes to the public will, I need not, I cannot say what a sacrifice 
of indi feeling I make to a sense of public duty. 


But to this day the resolution remains unexecuted. Washington’s 
remains rest sacred at Mount Vernon, and the Monument is not 
erected. In 1801 a resolution was adopted by the House of Represent- 
atives appropriating $200,000 for the erection of a Monument to Wash- 
ington, but Í believe it failed to pass the Senate. Despairing of receiv- 
ing any aid from Congress, and its resolution remaining unexecuted 
er as 1833, a voluntary association was formed by prominent cit- 
izens of Washington City to carry out the original idea of Congress 
to erect “a great National Monument to the memory of George Wash- 
ington at the seat of the Federal Government,” and this association 
appealedto the patriotism and invoked the aid of the people of the whole 
Republic “to redeem the plighted faith of their representatives.” 

he association, few, if any, of whose original members now remain, 
was composed of some of the purest men and noblest statesmen of 
their times, and was headed by Chief Justice Marshall as its first 
president. At his death, two years later, in 1835, James Madison 
was called upon to accept the office of president of the association. 
This illustrious man and honored statesman, then eighty-four years of 
age, and tottering on the very brink of the grave, expressed his sense 
of the high honor confe upon him in a few eloquent words, in 
which he said: 

A monument worthy the memory of Washington, reared by the means proposed, 
will commemorate at the same time a virtue, a patriotism, and a gratitude truly 
national, with which the friends of liberty everywhere will sympathize, and of 
which our country may always feel proud. ` 

The original design of the society was to allow every one an oppor- 
tunity to contribute, and to carry out this idea the amount to be re- 
ceived from any one individual was limited to one dollar. The proj- 
ect was a grand one, and their faith in the patriotism of the people 
unflinching; but the pro; of the society, in a pecuniary sense, was 
discouragingly slow, and in 1826 the subscriptions had reached the 
sum of only 000. The financial storm of 1837 which swept over 
the land left the society’s prospects for the time prostrate. But, not 
discouraged, in 1845 they removed the restriction as to the amount 
to be received from any one person, and in 1847, having about 
$87,000 in their treasury, the members of the society believed them- 
selves warranted in making preparations for the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone on the Fourth of July, 1848. John Quincy Adams was chosen 
to deliver the oration, but, in the fullness of a ripe old age, death re- 
moved him before the event was inaugurated, and Robert C. Win- 
throp, then Speaker of the House of Representatives, was selected to 
perform this honorable duty. 0 


or- 
ously, and at the expiration of six years, in 1854, the Monument had 
reached the height of one hundred and seventy feet, a little less than 
one-third the height originally designed, and the society, having ex- 
pended $230,000, found itself without funds; and the Monument stands 
to-day substantially as it was left in 1854. A memorial having been 
presented to Congress in that year by the board of managers stating 
that they were unable to collect any more funds and asking Congress 
to take such action as to it seemed proper, a select committee was 
appointed by the House to whom the subject was referred, and on the 
22d of February, 1855, a most appropriate time, the chairman of the 
committee, it is said, “made a most able and eloquent report, in which, 
after a careful examination of the whole subject, the proceedings of 
the society were reviewed and strongly approved, and an appropria- 
tion by Congress of $200,000 recommended.” “Unfortunately,” it is 
claimed, “on the very day the recommendation was presented the 
managers of the society were superseded by an unlawful election.” 
To obviate further difficulties of a like character and to overcome the 
obstacles presenting themselves in the way of a voluntary associa- 
tion, a charter was asked for and granted by 8 on the 22d of 
February, 1859, incorporating“ The Washington National Monument 
Society.” Among its wisest provisions is that which makes the Pres- 
ident of the United States ex oficio its president, and the governors of 
the States ex oficio, respectively, its vice-presidents. 

The original plans for the Monument have been materially modi- 
fied by the society, and while when completed it may not be the high- 
est structure of art in the world, it will nevertheless exceed the 
height of any other monument now erected, and thus, like the char- 
acter and virtues of the distinguished man whose memory and deeds 
it is designed to commemorate, “it o’ertops the tallest of them all.” 
Having thus briefly sketched the history of the untinished shaft as it 
now stands and of the varied experience of the society whose laud- 
able and patriotic ambition it has been to erect this monument to the 
man to whom more than any other, or perhaps all others, we are in- 
debted for the growth, power, and prosperity which we have been 

rmitted to enjoy under our 0 form of Government, it is 

tting that a few words should be said of him whose memory We 
thus attempt to revere. But it is not my purpose here to attempt a 
lengthy eulogium on Washington. He needs none; and a hundred 
others have presented his character and virtues to the world in far 
more fitting terms than I could. Among all the names that havo 
graced the pages of history, that of George Washington stands pre- 
eminent as being the only one against which there has never been 
cast a word of censure or reproach. His is the only name which 
even the enemies of his country have learned to reverence and re- 
spect. It was of him and to him that Erskine wrote when he said: 


I have a acquaintance among the most valuable and exalted classes of 
men, but you are the only being for whom I ever felt an awful reverence. 


And it was of him that the great Napoleon, the brilliant meteor 
that flashed along the French horizon in the early days of the nine- 
teenth century, when he learned of our hero’s death, proclaimed : 

Washington is dead! This great man ben eg against tyranny; he established 


the liberty of his country. His memory will be always dear to the French people, 
as it will be to all freemen of the two worlds. 


The brave and brilliant Frenchman spoke more wisely than he 
knew. Napoleon’s was a brilliant career, but its brilliancy was that 
of a flitting meteor, that dashes impetuously across the heavens and 
leaves the world in greater darkness; while that of Washington’s was 
the steady, glowing 5 oy of the star that never pales and never sets. 
From boyhood to youth, from youth to manhood, from manhood till 
the snows of almost seventy winters had silvered his locks with age, 
he is the same wise, intrepid, and dignified counselor. His exploits 
are not those of a brilliant genius, his deeds not those of a dashin 
cavalier, but caution, wisdom, prudence, and dignity characterize an 
mark every step and every action of his life. From the time when 
but a boy of sixteen he explored the wilds of the Alleghanies to that 
memorable 14th of December, 1799, when his weary couch became his 
death-bed, his career was one without a parallel in the world’s history. 
His life seemed to be a charmed one; Indian bullets and Indian ar- 
rows, British lead and British steel, were alike turned from their course 
when aimed at him, by an invisible hand. , 

In the light of the future history of Washington as the Commander- 
in-Chief of the American forces in the Revolution, as the president of 
the convention that formed the Constitution, as the first ident of 
the United States, as the bright and shining example of manhood that 
would not accept the kingly crown of royalty in our new-born coun- 
try, but P papie rather that such a government should be instituted 
as would make every man at once both sovereign and citizen, and in 
the light of the whole history of this Republic, who shall say that 
there was not a divine guardianship which made this man the hum- 
ble instrument in the hands of Providence to establish here a govern- 
ment the wisest and most perfect the world has ever known? 

Washington was not a genius, as the term goes, He was not quick- 
flashing and brilliant. His career was not that of the fiery-rushing 
rocket that for a moment brightens the heavens with its bright glare, 
then dies away and goes out forever, But he was true asthe needle 
to the pole. His was rather the steady course of the planet in its orbit, 
never fluctuating, never varying. But if genius be that intelligence 
which es, pci the judgment, and that judgment which energized 
and strenghtened by intelligence is directed to sound conclusions then 
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was Washington, indeed, a man of genius, and a genius such as the 
world has seldom known. His was a genius which searched for the 
philosophy of events, and, finding this philosophy, wisely based his 
action for the future on the certainties of the past. His was a genius 
based on moral principles. No public man ever lived in closer con- 
formity with his conscientions and well-established principles of 
right. His moral character was the out-growth of his moral princi- 
ples rather than a superstructure reared npon them. 

The guidance of a noble mother and the companionship of a true 
and faithful wife were his constant support and stay in his bearing 
before the world, and these added their influence in presenting to 
the future this noble specimen of manhood. His moral sentiments 
showed themselves not in speech but in action. No man of so much 
prominence ever said less and did more to impress the greatness and 
goodness of his character — the present as an example for the 
youth of the future. Your school-boy orator could prate more loudly 
of freedom than he, as your chronic office-seeker could speak more 
glowingly of patriotism; but both lights would wane and grow dim 
in the presence of the 1 8 75 character of this great man whose very 
silence would smother their flickering flame. The quiet eloquence of 
the character of Washington carried with it more force than the im- 
passioned oratory of his most eloquent compeers. 

With this great man, duty always took precedence of inclination. 
Private considerations were always subordinated to the public wel- 
fare. Public life had for him no charms. Nothing can excel the 
modesty with which he was wont to receive the compliments of his 
friends and of the nation. So great was his embarrassment when he 
rose to reply to the resolution of the Virginia house of burgesses, to 
which he was elected at the close of the French war, thanking him 
for his military services to the colony, that he felt himself unable to 
utter a word, and the speaker only relieved the embarrassment by 
saying to him, “Sit down, Mr. Washington; your modesty equals 
your valor, and that surpasses the power of any language I possess.” 
And when he found at the opening of the Revolution that events 
seemed to indicate that he would be made Commander-in-Chief of the 
American forces, so great was his agitation when his name was pro- 
posed to the convention that he immediately withdrew from the room, 
that no one might be intimidated by his presence from interposing 
any objections. Said Thomas Jefferson, in speaking of him: 

He was the only man in the United States who possessed the confidence of all; 
there was no other one who was considered anything more than a party leader. 

At no time was Washington’s disinterested patriotism more fully 
shown than when at the ratification of the Constitution the question 
rose to every lip, and was agitated in every circle, “Who shall be 
placed at the head of the Government? Who shall be made protect- 
or of the Constitution?” The name of Washington was uppermost 
ın every mind, but the quiet life of Mount Vernon had more charms 
for him than the presidential chair. The Great Searcher of human 
hearts is my witness,” said he, “that I have no wish which aspires 
beyond the humble and happy lot of living and dying a private citi- 
zen on my own farm.” Whata grand man was this! What an ex- 
ample for the youth of America! 

ut volumes would fail to portray in fitting colors the greatness 
of the man whom not only our own Republi abut the republics and 
monarchies of the world alike delight to honor. It is beyond the 
power of language to express fully the admiration which every true 
American bears in his heart for the character of this great man “ first 
in war, firstin peace,” but above all “ first in the hearts of his wee I 
men.” To the memory of Washington, loved and revered by our whole 
people, loved and revered by the wise and great and good of the 
Zaye world, it is the design of the bill introduced to pay a fitting 
tribute, : 

The founders of the Washington Monument Society in their life-time 
did what they could. Their successors, with no less public spirit and 
with a patriotism no less ardent, have nobly seconded their example, 
but their fands are exhausted and it is now the privilege of this 
House as the Representatives of the people, and I cannot but feel 
that it is also their duty, to come to the relief of the society which 
has given its time and its energies to this great work as a matter of 
love and patriotism, for its managers, the best and purest men of Wash- 
ington City, have always served without pay, and aid in the comple- 

tion of the Monument. It has ever been the pride of our le to 
do honor to this great man. A triumphal march like that which wit- 
nessed his journey to New York to accept the honor of being the 
first President of the new Government which he had done so much 
to establish is nowhere on record. The people, ever ready to pay 
grateful tribute to the man to whom they felt they owed their rights 
as freemen in the new Republic, overwhelmed him everywhere with 
their blessings and congratulations. Can you imagine a more tender 
and touching sight than that which greeted him on Trenton bridge, 
when in the darkness of a lowering night, as he passed under an il- 
Juminated arch-way on which was inscribed in’ golden letters,“ The 
defender of the mothers will be the protector of the daughters,” he 
was met by the matrons of the city leading their little daughters be- 
decked with garlands of flowers, and singing the praises of the chief- 
tain aś they strewed their floral tributes in his pathway. No scene 
in this great man’s career was to him more touching and impressive 
than this manifestation of the gratitude which the mothers of the 
land felt it their privilege to bestow upon him for the gallant de- 
fense he had made of the rights of the colonies. 

The warm-hearted Virginians, as they ever have been, delighted 


to honor their favorite citizen, and as early as 1784 the Legislature 
of that State passed a resolution ordering a statue of Washington of 
the “finest marble and the best workmanship” as a monument of 
affection and gratitude to the man who had with combined heroism 
and patriotism rendered his name dear to all his fellow-citizens. 
The statue was executed by Houdon, and now stands in the capitol 
unds at Richmond. But the Mother of the Presidents, not satis- 

ed with one statue of her gallant son, on the 22d of February, 1858, 
inaugurated with imposing ceremonies a second one, executed by 
Crawford, a native artist, in the same city. ; 

But Virginia was not alone in her zeal to do him honor. Her pa- 
triotio sister States, Maryland and North Carolina, both vied with 
her in e the memory and achievements of Washington. 
And, indeed, all through the Union the same patriotic spirit made 
itself manifest in erecting monuments as memorials of gratitude and 

t to his memory. ; 
Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to believe that the Centennial Con- 
pos of 1876 is any less patriotic than those of its predecessors who 
ave recommended appropriations for the completion of this National 
of Washington, Iamunwilling to believe 
that the patriotism which led our fathers to deeds of glory and vic- 
tory has departed, and that we are but the degenerate sons of noble 
sires. God forbid that the day shall ever come when we shall forget 
the noble band that laid their lives upon the altar of their country’s 
safety as a sacrificial offering in the hour of dangerand peril. Iwill 
admit that in our busy age we have done too little to perpetuate 
their a but there is no more aung time and no more fitting occa- 
sion than this to kindle anew the half-smoldering fires of patriotism 
whose embers with a single favoring breath will kindle into a new 
flame that will dazzle with its effulgent glow all the patriotic ardor 
of past ages. I have too much faithin the American people, too 
much faith in American patriotism, too much faith in the patriotism 
of the members of this House, the representatives of the American 
people and of American patriotism, to think that they will permit 
our Centennial year to pass without taking such steps in favor of the 
completion of this National Monument to Washington as will change 
it from a monument of our disgrace, as it now stands in its unfinished 
condition, to a monument representing that patriotism and public 
spirit which shall ever preserve our free institutions and perpetuate 
to the remotest ages the benefits of our free Government. 

The patriotism of the nation is not dead. The year 1876 will yet 
witness such an outburst of this sentiment among the American people 
as the world has never before seen. The same spirit that animated 
the heroes of a hundred years ago on the battle-fields of Monmonth 
and Princeton and Yorktown is as strong in the breasts of our people 
to-day as it was a century ago. But this is essentially a time of peace, 
and the world witnesses a sight in the celebration of our centennial ° 
anniversary in this coming together and fraternal mingling of all na- 
tions to join with us in our jubilee such as the most sanguine of us 
never dared to dream of. And now that France and England and 
Japan join with us, now that the nations of the earth come together 
and foes are lost and 1 in the kindly feeling which brings all 
to our land to unite with us in our rejoicing, shall we forget to arouse 
anew the love and veneration for our country and for the noble men 
who established us a nation? Dare we forget that we this year enter 
upon the 5 of a new century, and that our institutions are safo 
only when the spirit of love for our country is instilled into the heart 
of every American youth? Dare we forget that the youth of to-day 
will take our places in the generation to come, and that they will be 
the conservators of the future interest and future welfare of our com- 
mon country? Let it ever be our pleasant duty to hold before them 
those brilliant examples which in our own boyhood and youth filled 
our hearts with a patriotic fervor as we read the records of our early 
governmental history. 

In the design for the National Monument in this city it was pro- 
vided that contributions of blocks of marble should be received from 
the respective States and from such societies and institutions as were 
favorably inclined to the project, each block to bear a suitable in- 
scription or device. ‘These were to be placed in niches designed for 
their reception in the monument. The congressional committee of 
1855 reported that each State and two of the Territories had already 
contributed their quota, and the same was true of a number of in- 
stitutions and societies who had with patriotic expressions made 
similar offers. Even China and Japan and the islands of Loo Choo, 
whom we have been accustomed to regard as the far-distant heathen, 
have put us to shame in doing that to commemorate the patriotism 
and virtues of our hero which we have failed to do for ourselves. 
Shall this longer be? Shall this unfinished shaft which has weath- 
ered the storms of the last quarter of a century stand forever to re- 
mind us of our want of zeal and love for our country? Better by 
odds raze it to the ground and leave not a single stone to mark the 
scene of our shame than permit it to remain in its present condi- 
tion as a tual stigma of reproach on American civilization and 

atriotism. But I have faith that the United States will not permit 

erself to be outdone in paying homage to her own distinguished citi- 
zens. I have faith that there is enough patriotism left in these times 
to forget self and the present in doing a simple act of duty in mak- 
ing the necessary appropriation on the part of the Government for 
the completion of the Monument. Too many evidences have pre- 
sented themselves on this floor within the past few months that, not- 
withstanding the fact that many men here within the last fifteen 
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years have stood face to face as foes in hotly-contested civil war, 
we are to-day more closely united and more firmly bound together 
as a nation than at any time since the adoption of the Constitution 
that made us one people, and I feel assured that honorable gentlemen 
from all sections of the Union will strike hands with me on this sen- 
timent. If there is one time above all others in our country’s his- 
tay when we should blot out all the unpleasant records of the past 
and with mutual reconciliation strive to unite and vie with one 


another in our efforts to breathe anew our vows of eternal fidelity to 


the cause of our country, it is as we enter the portals of a new cen- 
tury in our nation’s existence. 

Let it not be said of us when every other nation on the face of the 
earth comes to our shores with greetings and good-will offerings, as 
she joins with us in celebrating our Centennial birthday, that we our- 
selves are forgetful of our highest and most sacred duties in re-awak- 
ening among our popie those sentiments of patriotism that have 

ided us for the past hundred years. Let it not be said that, while 

oreign potentates think so highly of our nation and its founders that 
they come to join in the general jubilee and at the same time study 
our institutions, we think so little of ourselves and those to whom 
we owe so much that we cannot even so much as erect a fitting me- 
morial in commemoration of their virtues and as a testimony of the 
gratitude weowe. God grant the day may never come when we shall 
sink so low in our own esteem that we shall fail to perform our duties 
as Derive citizens of the greatest republic in the world. 

. Speaker, the time has now come foraction. The stale platitude 
which has so often been urged that no monument is so fitting to Wash- 
ington as one in the hearts of his countrymen has been worn ont in 
the service. But even granting that no monument is so fitting as 
this, need that in any way prevent our giving some outward expres- 
sion to the 8 of our hearts? It is not the thought, not even 
the speech, but the action which endears us one to another. And itis 
this outward expression of our reverence for the memory of Washing- 
ton which alone can place us in the proper attitude before the nations 
of the world. It was noble action, as the outgrowth of a noble char- 
acter, that made Washington himself the powerful force which carried 
the Revolution, with a limited army and yet more limited financial 
resources, to a successful issue; and it is action, it is this outward 
expression of our sentiments, which alone will convey to the world 
the esteem in which the name of Washington is held by his country- 


men. 

But should this bill fail or any other bill for the same object, should 
we refuse to make any appropriation to this worthy object, what then! 
Is not the Monument as it now stands a significant emblem of a 
waning spirit of patriotism? Does it not seem to show to the world 
that we are forgetful of the t deeds of the founders of our Gov- 
ment, and of the great blessings which they have transmitted to us? 
How can we regard this work as it stands in its unfinished state but 
as the representative of an extremely limited stock of patriotism 
which the American people seem to ? I am not prepared to 
answer these questions, for my faith in American institutions and in 
the patriotism of the people is unlimited. But, much as it pains me 
to express it, I am almost forced by the circumstances to believe that 
we have been neglectful of a plain duty in the past for which only 
prompt and decisive action in the present can in any de make 
compensation. Now, therefore, whatever may be said of the neglect 
of our predecessors in the premises—and I disclaim any intent of find- 
ing fault with them and their want of action—let it not be said of 
this the Centennial Congress that we too have failed to perform this 
simple act of vest! as the representatives of a people who, I cannot 
but feel persuaded, are and ever will be mindful of the debts of grati- 
tude which they cannot in any other manner pay to the memory of 
their patriotic ancestors. I trust and believe that there is not a mem- 
ber on the floor of this House who does not represent a constituency 
in full accord with me in this sentiment, and who will not fully vin- 
dicate him in his vote in favor of this bill or any other bill to aid in 
the completion of the Monument. I believe that when it is under- 
stood by this great American popio that the appropriation of $300,000 
would cost them less than two-thirds of a cent each, were it a direct 
tax, that there is not one among the forty-five millions of inhabitants 
that would not urge the measure upon the attention of the Representa- 
tives here assembled. But Iam unwilling, as I have said, to place this 
on a dollar-and-cent basis. 

We have, as I think, wisely and . riated one and 
a half million dollars to the Exposition at Philadelphia, and settin, 
aside the doubts as to the constitutionality of the measure wiek 
arose in the minds of many of our best men and some of our most 

atriotic and ablest Pe lvanians, I cannot believe there is a mem- 

r of this House who had these doubts not forced themselves upon 
him, or who, had he not fèlt that it was an appropriation of the pub- 
lie funds to the support of a private enterprise, but would have given 
the measure his most cordial support. This is a measure which 
pledges a portion of that appropriation when returned to the United 
States Treasury to the purpose of completing a monument in which 
the whole nation is interested. It is not a stock nor in any sense a 
private enterprise, but one in which private individuals have stepped 
in todo what the Government long before had promised to do, and 
should have done, and it is only when private funds are exhausted, 
and private benefactions for the public good have failed, that the 
public is asked to come forward and do something to support its own 
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dignity and pride. In no sense is it an appropriation of public fands 


to private uses. 
y the charter of the monument society the President of the United 
States is ex oficio the president of the society, and the governors of 
the opare States, respectively, its vice-presidents; thus the inter- 
ests of the people are doubly guarded, and by the provisions of this 
bill no money can be paid out of this appropriation except as the work 
progresses, and then only upon estimates made by the engineer in 
charge of the work, approved by the President of the United States. 
It is an enterprise in which the whole country holds an interest. As 
the glory of the t man to whom this tribute of affection and 
gratitude is to be paid belongs to no one State or section, but is the 
lory of the nation, so is this mark of esteem d ed to be national 
in the fullest sense, and for this reason, if for no other, is it incumbent 
on the Representatives here assembled that they comply with the 
wishes of the nation in aiding this t work. 

In these latter days, when politicians and political parties have de- 
scried unseen and, I cannot but think, purely imaginary dangers to 
the public-school systems of the land, gt have overlooked the more 
important fact that the demands of the times are not a more cordial 
support of our school systems, but rather that more attention should 
be given to the moral culture of youth in all institutions of learning. 
It is the glory and boast of the Chinese system of schools, which in 
some points are superior to our own, that morality is the first thing 
necessary to be taught. Reverence for parents and superiors is in- 
stilled into the heart of the Chinese child at his mother’s knee; but 
when that child is placed in the care of the public teacher, to this rev- 
erence for parents and superiors is added as the first essential a strict 
course of moral culture, which places the Chinese citizen as found in 
his native country on a level to which by no means every one in this 
enlightened Republic can aspire. If there is one thing demanded 
therefore above others in our school systems it is a higher d of 
moral culture; it is that the lives of our illustrious men shall be held 
up before the youth of our country for emulation. And this was never 
more true than it is to-day, when corruption creeps into high places 
and men holding offices of high public trust are found unfaithful; 
never more important than it is to-day, when the sacred obligations 
of the official oath are forgotten and the indiscretions and criminal 
acts on pobio officials cause the nation to peog its head in shame at 
the d of those whom it has made its trusted public servants. On 
this account, also, would I therefore have this Monument hastened to 
an early completion, that the youth of our land might not fail to 
study the character of the great and good men who laid the founda- 
tions of this Government, and that, studying these characters and the 
principles of morality of which they are the outgrowth and upon 
which they are based as the superstructure upon its foundation, their 
own character may be so established and their own lives be so sha 
that the future shall know them as fully coming up to the high Jef- 
fersonian standard of honesty, integrity, and faithfulness. Jean con- 
ceive of no higher compliment than the judgment of the nation that 
its servants have been conscientiously faithful to their trust; and I 
would permit no occasion to pass unheeded of making public recog- 
nition of the wise deeds of t and good men; nor, on the other 
hand, can I picture tomy mind a deeper degradation than is his who 
falls because of his unfaithfulness in the ischarge of those public 
duties which are the attendants of the public position to which he 
was exalted. Let us therefore not fail in our duty to place before our 
youth, as a permanent memorial wherever it is possible, monuments 
to the virtues of the great and good ef our land. Generations to fol- 
low will reverence the memory of those who have not only been men 
of virtue in themselves, but who have also not failed to pay tribute 
to the virtues of the great and good of the past. 

I claim, too, that it is the duty of every American citizen to incul- 
cate in the hearts of his countrymen, and especially in the hearts of 
his own children, a love for our country, her institutions, and her 
men. Let patriotism be instilled into the hearts of our children; let 
them learn to reverence and look up to the Government which pro- 
tects them; let them feel that upon them will devolve duties in the 
future in protecting our institutions, and the country is safe against 
encroachments from without and dissensions from within. A y 
have foreign nations learned to regard us as a model Republic, and, 
though trite, it is none the less true that the oppressed and down- 
trodden of the world have Jearned to look to America as an asylum 
and a refuge. The last two decades have witnessed the grand s 
tacle of powerful foreign nations sending their highest and 9 8 775 
telligent officials to our shores to study our principles of government 
and witness their application. Even China and Japan, our antipodes, 
have sent to us from the ends of the earth the youth of their highest 
families to be instructed in our institutions of learning. But not 
alone have our institutions and principles of government been studied 
by foreign powers; ay have also been copied, and republics have 
sprung up and flourished wherever these principles have been tried. 
Switzerland, in her Alpine fastnesses, defying the great powers of 
Europe; little Greece, the birthplace of countless heroes and scholars? 
powerful France, that gave us Lafayette in the Revolution; and far- 
off Japan, little but powerful and apt to learn, have all looked to us 
and in a measure copied our example. Nor have we yet reached the 
pinnacle of our glory and greatness. The great Jefferson, apprehen- 
sive that the fascinations of Europe might prove too t a tempta- 
tion to the new Republic, hoped that an “ocean of ” might roll 
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between the Old World and the New. There may have been cause for 
this anxiety, but, if so, it exists no longer. It is the New World that 
now wields the influence upon the Old. Is it too much to hope that 
year by 8 this influence shall grow stronger ? 

But while our example as a government is bearing rich fruits be- 
yond the seas, let us not forget the debts we owe to those of the past 
whose blood cemented the links that bind us together as a nation. 
Let us never forget that had not brave hearts and strong hands re 
the helm of state in the infancy of the Republic, we must have dri 
into utter and hopeless anarchy. We are too prone in the days or our 
affluence and power to forget that it is not to ourselves we owe our 
greatness, but rather to those who a hundred years ago laid broad 
and deep and strong the foundations for this grand and powerful su- 
perstructure reared for the American people, 

Having therefore full faith in our Government, having full faith in 
our institutions, having full faith in the patriotism of the nation, I 
appeal to you and to your patriotism, as the representatives of the 
people and the people’s faith, that you lend your aid in securing the 
completion of the Washington Monument. It is a grand, a noble 
work, and it is for this Con to win for itself laurels with which 
our predecessors failed to deck their brows. I appeal to you as men 
loving the Government, of which you are a fundamental part, that 
you let not the new century be ushered in upon us without showing 


to our le and showing to the world that we all reverence the 
name of Washington and that we delight to do honor and reverence 
to his memory. We have been highly prospered as a nation. We 


have shown to the world that our 
ples as enduring as adamant. Let us show to the world that we are 
proud of the heroes who established that Government and that, 
though we have grown rich and great and powerful, we are not un- 
mindful of the debt we owe their memory. Let this monument be 
completed, that that debt may at least be partially canceled and that 
we may show to the world that we have not forgotten the virtues of 
the illustrious Father of his Country. 


overnment is based on princi- 


Legal Tender of Silver Coin. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN P. JONES, 


OF NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


April 24 and 25, 1876. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the bill 

(S. No. 263) to amend the laws relating to legal rede At of silver coin; the pending 

uestion on the amendment of Mr. Bocy to the amendment reported by the 
mittee on ce— 

Mr. JONES said: : 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The act of February 12, 1873, now incorporated in 
title 37 of the Revised Statutes, an act which, under the guise of reg- 
ulating the mints of the United States, practically abolished one of 
the precious metals, was a grave wrong; a wrong committed no doubt 
unwittingly, yet no less certainly, in the interest of a few plutocrats 
in England and in Germany and as certainly in the interest of the en- 
tire pagan and barbarian world; a wrong upon the people of the United 
States and of the whole civilized globe; a wrong upon industry, upon 
the natural tendency of wealth toward equalization, upon the liber- 
ties of peoples which are born out of the effects of such equalization 
of wealth, upon every aspiration of man which depends for its real- 
ization upon the development of those liberties. 

The act alluded to practically abolished one of the precious metals 
as money, the one chiefly produced in this country, the one chiefly 
consumed in the semi-civilized countries of Asia, and the one which 
at the date of its abolition and under the time-honored laws that 
previously prevailed was becoming, as it has since become, the more 
ee metal of the two in which to transact exchanges and liqui- 
date debt. 

Under the act of April 2, 1792, both silver and gold coins—dollars 
or their multiples—were made a legal tender in this country for the 
payment of debts to any amount, at the rate of 15 in weight of silver 
tolof gold. This co-ordination of silver and gold is called the double 
standard. A similar arrangement existed in the other countries of the 
civilized world; the relation fixed by law in those countries bein 
either 15} or 16 for 1. A few countries had a single silver stan 
but no country, until 1816, had a single gold standard. In this coun- 
try, up to 1853, the Government defrayed the expense of manufactur- 
ing coins, while in Europe, except in England, where the coinage is 
also free, the owners of the bullion offered for coinage are assessed 
witha charge for manufacture. Thus, under our old laws, and, as I 
shall endeavor to show under the requirements of the Constitution, 
the owner of either gold or silver bullion had the right, if the Gov- 
ernment chose to coin any money at all, to have his bullion coined 
free of charge; and once coined it became a legal tender to any amount 
for the payment of debts, whether the bullion was of gold or silver. 

Although free coinage only dates from that era of other free insti- 
tutions, the American Revolution, the double standard of money has 


existed since the remotest past. This arrangement, so far as we 
know, has existed everywhere and forever, notwithstanding the fact 
that at certain periods silver, as compared with gold is yielded by the 
mines in deficit of the world’s consumption, while at other periods 
gold, as compared with silver, is yielded in deficit. At the period in 
question—that is to say, from 1792 until the effects of the teach ery 
of the Russian, the American, and the Australian ps mines were 
felt—gold was produced in deficit; and by reason of this fact, silver, 
at the legal rate of 15 for 1, was the cheaper metal in which debts 
could be discharged. Accordingly, silver was used for this p 

in this country to the exclusion of gold, the debtor being at li 

to tender either metal he thought proper. By the act of June 
1834, this relation was changed to 16.00215 for 1, and by that of Jan- 
uary 18, 1837, to 15.98837 for 1, in both cases substantially 16 for 1, at 
which figure it stood up to February 12, 1873. 

When the great Russian mines threw their auriferous products upon 
the markets, gold became the cheaper metal at the legal relation of, 
then, substantially 16 for1; and our silver legal-tender dollar disap- 
peared from circulation. Nevertheless this coin was not abolished, and 
the privilege of free coinage and the right to tender the silverdollar for 
debt remained the same as before. The pivotal point of this event 
was the period of depression which followed the panic of 1837. About 
the period of 1863~73 another t change in the relative produc- 
tion of the metals occurred, and gold instead of silver was produced 
inadequately. This occurrence bogan to operate about the year 1865, 
when the world’s pronos of gold attained its maximum, How- 
ever, this change did not appear to have been felt until some few 
years afterward, when. its influence upon the relative value of the 
metals was greatly intensified by the threatened demonetization of 
silver by the German Empire and its partial actual demonetization 
by other European states. In 1865 the relation of gold to silver in 
the London market was 1 to 15.33; in 1872 it was 1 to 15,63. This is 
considered the pivotal point of the change, because the legal relation 
of gold and silver in most of the countries of Europe was 15.50. In 
1874 the London quotation rose to 16.15, and at the present moment 
it is about 17.60, a relation which shows that the value of gold to 
silver is about 10 per cent. above that fixed by our law of 1792, as 
amended by the acts of 1834 and 1837. 

The double standard, or the legal establishment of a fixed relation 
between silver and gold at the calculated center of their mutual os- 
cillations, is not the unnatural and one-sided measure which some 
recent writers have supposed it, but the fulcrum of a just balance 
whose scales are alternately depressed. Both gold and silver are in- 
dispensable, and needed for the coins of the 1 for large 
payments, silver for large and small ones; and it will be found that 
in t commercial countries both gold and silver are needed. Out- 
side of the great bulk of mankind who use either one or both of those 
metals for money, there is a small number on the one side who are too 
poor even to use silver, and a small number on the other who are too 
rich even to use gold. The very poor employ copper; the very rich 
paper notes and checks. In both of these cases the substitutes for 
gold or silver are not real money, but representatives, Copper coins 
are never of full weight, and are called tokens; er instruments 
are intrinsically worthless, and are merely promises, direct or remote, 
to pay money of gold orsilver. To the mass of mankind gold and 
silver are both indispensable for the earners of exchange, and these 
two metals constitute the money of the world. 

Were their quantitative relation unknown or changing always in 
one direction—for example, was silver always becoming cheaper or 

old dearer—a double standard would prove inconvenient. But such 
is not the fact. The relation of these metals to one another for man 
centuries has been very constant, the pivotal point being 15}, an 
the oscillations—until within the past year, and chiefly in conse- 
quence of the demonetization of silver in Germany—quite inconsid- 
erable. This constancy of relation is due to the stock of precious 
metals already in the world, to the proportion of gold to silver needed 
for the world’s convenience, to the vicissitudes of production, to the 
occurrence of gold and silver in the same ore matrices, and to other 
physical circumstances which will be adverted to hereafter. 

Without perhaps fully knowing the causes of it, but assured from 
long experience of its continuance, nations have hitherto been satis- 
fied, in their search for an approximatively immutable measure of 
values, to adopt the double standard, which, constituting a measure, 
now of gold and then of silver, nevertheless served to measure with 
constant efficiency any given quantum of labor or its products; just 
as a peck measure, whether constructed of gold or silver, will mea- 
sure always just one peck, or as nearly so as the different effects of 


temperature upon the two metals will it. 
This is what has been understood in by the double standard, 
and this is what our forefathers unders by it when they fixed it, 


first at 15 and then at 16 to 1, a wise and far-sighted mean between the 
market relation of silver and gold for two generations previous to and 
after the date of the three enactments which they transmitted to us. 

In case no such amendments had been made to the bill now before 
the Senate, as have been offered by the Senator from Missouri, it was 
my intention to offer a simple amendment to restore the double stand- 
ard of the United States, and to base its system of money upon the 
ra of the world, upon which it is now not based. To accomplish 
this o 


ject it was suggested that I might, with, perhaps, greater as- 
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surance of success, attempt It ay tho same indirection wbich practi- 

cally destroyed the double standard. But this course might indicate 

a lack of confidence in the strength of the amendments or the suffi- 

reams bag those arguments of sound policy and expediency upon which 
rest. 

e wrong which has been done can never be fully undone by indi- 
rection, The undoing must be as open and explicit as the doing was 
indirect and implied. 

To secure this result nothing more is needed than that the history 
of the precious metals shall be recalled; that history which is so full 
of happiness and misery, of affluence and of poverty, of ease and of 
hardahips that history in part of which my life has been passed, and 
which has therefore impressed itse‘f upon me not only by study but 
partly also by 8 experience. 

The flood of light which this history throws SRY the subject, while 
it will establish the necessity and importance of the double standard, 
will also serve to allay any fears that may be entertained on the one 
hand as to the observance of specie contracts, or on the other as to the 
due recognition of paper credit as an economical and essential element 
of the currencies of modern nations. 

As this history, be it ever so briefly recounted, is of some length, 
and as the conclusions to which I desire to direct attention are some- 
what numerous, I deem it best at the outset to summarize what I pro- 
pose to say on this subject. 

First. I propose to set forth the function and nature of money, the 
various substances which have been used for money, and the charac- 
teristics which during fifty centuries of trials have induced the precious 
metals as a duality to be always resorted to for this purpose through- 
out the world. 

Second. I propose to show that the use of money and the prefer- 
ence of the precious metals for money were both natural and volun- 
ies’ J not due to Jaw or edict, and that, therefore, money is of 
right, and ought to be, free and untrammeled by any regulations ex- 
eept of a kind specified. 

hird. I propose to trace the stock of the precious metals in the 
world from the earliest period for which we have authentic data, to 
show its mutations down to the present time, and the political, in- 
dustrial, and social phenomena which accompanied those mutations. 
From this review I expect to be able to show that the world’s stock 
of ie, which is now of great magnitude, consists nearly one-half 
of silver; that any diminution or disuse of such stock, whether re- 
sulting from failure of the mines or arbitrary legislation, is fraught 
with the greatest disasters which can befall society; and that, there- 
fore, the two measures to which our country is committed by ex- 
isting laws, viz: resumption in specie, combined with demonetiza- 
tion of silver, are likely, if attempted to be enforced, to end in dis- 
tress and defeat. 

Fourth. Therefore one of these measures will have to be aban- 
doned, and that one is the demonetization of silver, In other words, 
we shall have to restore the double standard of gold and silver which 
existed from 1792 to 1873. 

Fifth. I next review the relative value of gold and silver from the 
earliest times to the present, and show how constant that relation has 
been, particularly since the discovery of America and the opening of 
the East India and China trades, since which time and up to 1873 it 
scarcely varied from its pivotal point of 154 to 1. The sources of this 
long-continued constancy of relation are then examined, and in their 
nature is found strong assurance that the relation will continue to be 
constant in the future. 

Sixth. The tesa 9 and almost only cause of aberration in this 
relation is found to be the various edicts or enactments which in vari- 
ous countries and at various times have interfered with the freedom 
of money. Prominent among these were the demonetization of silver 
in England in 1816, the monetary treaty of the five powers in 1865, 
the demonetization act of the United States in 1873, and the pend- 
ing measures of the German government. These various measures 
e adverted to and condemned as mischievous interferences with 

e. 

Seventh. The impracticability of abolishing the double standard is 
greatly strengthened by reference to the annual supplies of gold and 
silver separately since the beginning of the present century, From 
this reference it appears that the supplies of gold to the world have 
fluctuated between $5,000,000 and $152,000,000 per annum; that the 
supply has been diminishing since 1852, and that it is at the present 
time insufficient to meet the demands of the world for that metal for 
use in the arts and to keep the wear and loss of coin. . On the 
other hand, the annual supplies of silver have always been steady, and 
are now but little above the average. Moreover, gold is shown to be 
essentially a British product, while silver is ensentially American. 

Eighth. I then propose to show the impossibility of resuming specie 
payments in gold, the disadvantages and danger of attempting to de- 
monetize silver, the impracticability of demonetizing it permanently, 
and to discuss the various objections that have been urged against 
remonetization. 

Ninth. I shall also endeavor to show that the effect of remonetizing 
silver, or rehabilitating the double standard, will be to equalize more 
nearly the values of the metals, so as to restore or tend to restore the 
relation that has hitherto, up to within a late date, existed between 
them for three centuries, and to afford a great impetus to the indus- 
trial and commercial prosperity of this country. 

Tenth, I shall next endeavor to show that both gold and silver to- 


gether ata relation fixed by law is the constitutional money of this 
country, and that all acts of legislation intended to subvert this in- 
stitution are illegal and void. 

Eleventh, and finally. I will quote the authority of the most emi- 
nent legislators and publicists in favor of the double standard, 


THE FUNCTION OF MONEY. 


Money has been fitly described as an instrument designed to eqnit- 
ably measure commodities and services with the view to effect their 
exchange either at present or in the future, and throughout the 
world. This is its specific function, and it has no other. The money 
of the world at the present time, the substance in which prices are 
quoted, contracts made, and debts lawfully paid consists of gold and 
silver coins. In most countries silver coins alone; in many conn- 
tries both gold and silver coins at a relation of weight and value 
fixed by law as nearly as possible to the market or commercial rela- 
tion; in a few countries gold coins alone. In some countries some 
form of paper notes, either representing or promising to pay one or 
both of the precious metals are employed at intervals as convenient 
substitutes or temporary expedients for money. In some countries 
silver tokens or partly representative coins; and in all countries 
tokens of copper, bronze, or other inferior metals are employed for 
small payments. The preference for silver and gold for money is the 
result of thirty centuries of every conceivable sort of experiment to 
obviate the use of the precious metals, and for this reason it is deemed * 
hardly necessary in this place to advert more particularly to the nu- 
merous and well-marked characteristics which have procured for the 
precious metals this high preferment. Briefly, these are: 

1. Eligibility of voluntary interchange into and with other forms of 
capital. This is the first and most necessary characteristic of money, 
the one without which it must prove useless, If its interchange- 
ability instead of being voluntary is merely sustained by law, the 
money cannot equitably measure future exchanges, for human law is 
mutable and subject to vicissitude, alteration, and overthrow. If its 
interchangeability is costly, as it would be if the money were made 
of iron or cotton, the money. would be of inferior eligibility to money 
made of the precious metals, which are easily and cheaply convertible 
from coins into plate and other forms of capital, and from these forms 
into coins. 

This quality of voluntary and economical interchangeability fur- 
nishes constant security to the holder of gold and silver money, a 
security which no act of legal tender can enhance. Money possess- 
ing this and the other characteristics hereafter named needs no law 
to make it current throughout the world. It is these characteristics 
which alone can give it currency; not the force of law, which is only 
the force of one nation at one time and as modified by the defects of 
administration and the friction of evasion. Since the arts of smelt- 
ing and refining iron and the other more common and now more use- 
ful metals, and of making china and glass, were discovered and per- 
fected, the forms of capital into which the precious metals can be 
economically converted are perhaps less numerous or important than 
formerly, many of the materials or instruments of reproduction or 
ornamentation which are now made of iron, glass, &e., having been 
formerly made of the precious metals; for example, saddlery-hard- 
ware, buttons, buckles, thimbles, bells, lamps, goblets, plates, ewers, 
basins, &c. Nevertheless the use of the precious metals for these and 
other and newer purposes, whence they are readily converted into 
coin, is still very important, as e. g. watchmaking, plate and plated 
ware, jewelry, regalia, pens, dentistry, &c. They are also largely 
employed in photography, sign-painting, bookbinding, printing, med- 
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The security thus afforded to the owner of gold and silver money 
is not merely confined to an assurance that he may obtain for it at 
the present time and anywhere a full equivalent for the commodities 
or services it costs; it extends that assurance, or the nearest possible 
approximation to it, over all time. The cheap 8 of such 
money into other and numerous forms of usefulness is a check against 
the heaping upof such money; the cheap convertibility of plate, and 
many of the other forms into which the precious metals are usually cast, 
is a check against the depletion of such money. The relatiou between 
the supply and demand for the precious metals is by no means a con- 
stant one as to either or both metals; this relation varies, but the 
variation is less, and is spread over longer periods of time thanis the 
case with any other commodity. Did the precious metals possess no 
other advantage over other commodities which might be s ted 
as useful for money, this one of minimum variability alone would be 
sufficient to render them pre-eminently fitted for that p 5 

2. Adequateness and steadiness of supply to the world. These 
characteristics are shared with the precious metals by many other 
commodities or instruments capable, or supposed to be capable, of 
measuring present and future values. On the other hand, there are 
others which do not share it, as the principal articles of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, whose inadequacy and unsteadiness are proved by 
the limits which their supply puts upon popoaki ; it having been 
demonstrated that population would double in at least every twenty- 
five years, did the supply of the means of subsistence permit. Even 
the precious metals themselves haye sometimes failed of adequate or 

y supply, and never, without occasioning the direst calamities; 
but the ger is less with them than with any other commodities 
known to man, both because of their profuse and diffused distribu- 
tion in the earth and of their lasting qualities when produced, 
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3. Diffusion of supply and consumption throughout the world and 
ease of recovery. The precious metals are found in all countries 
and used in all countries for purposes other than money. The dif- 
fusion of their supply and consumption is greater than that of any 
other commodities. A some countries there is no iron, in others no 
cotton, in others no wool, in others no grain can be grown or cattle 
raised, and even in many countries where iron is found there is no 
fuel for smelting it. The competition in eee causes it to be es- 
sentially a monopoly in countries ing the cheapest fuel. Simi- 
lar considerations affect all commodities, but gold and silver the 
least. These metals are often found in a pure state, and were ob- 
tained in the early ages of mankind with the aid of a flint-chisel and 
sometimes even with the fangs of a boar. (Jacob, 17.) It is within 
the power of the humblest and most solitary adventurer to extract, 
refine, and coin these metals, processes which can be pursued with 
the other metals only by the help of co-operation and capital. The 
supply of the money of the world must be a monopoly to no country 
and to no class of men; otherwise the fortunes of all the rest might 
stand in imminent Jeopardy from those who monopolized it. 

4. Exemption from decay. The precious metals will neither cor- 
rode, oxydize, nor evaporate. They resist not only the atmosphere 
but the strongest aci: There is still extant a legible specimen of 

ld coins issued in Ionia about nine centuries before Christ. (App. 

yc., 12, p. 443.) There was a legible stamped gold coin in the Earl 
of Pembroke’s collection which was issued by Darius of Persia, 
about four hundred and eighty years before Christ. (Jacob, 17.) The 
gold coins of Alexander the Great, about 330 B. C., which have never 

en excelled in purity of metal or boldness and beanty of design, 
are still so abundant that collectors regard them as less rare than 
any American goa piece of the last century. (App. Cyc., 12, p. 444.) 
There are legible silver coins still circulating in England which were 
issued by the governments of ancient Rome. (Macheod.) 

In times of war and civil commotion, when the solemn earth be- 
comes the womb of man’s rehabilitation, as it had once been that of 
his existence, and is always that of his support, the quality of ex- 
emption from decay of the precious metals is not the least valuable 
one, nor are these the only times when such a characteristic proves 
valuable. Accidents from fire, water, and many other canses are 
continually happeuing to destroy man’s possessions; but the precious 
metals survive them all. 

5. The two precious metals are naturally complementary to each 
other. Hitherto the precious metals have been mentioned together, 
and the advantages ascribed to them attributed to both. This is 
quite correct if both be taken together, but not entirely so if either 
metal is taken singly. Some countries which produce gold do not 
produce silver; as Great Britain and its colonies, Others produce 
more silver than gold, as the United States, Mexico, and the South 
American states. In others, 4 7 the gold and silver occur in the 
same matrix, as inthe Comstock lode. Some countries consume little 
or no gold; others little or no silver. Hence the distribution of sup- 
ply and demand varies; so does its steadiness. During certain pe- 
riods of time the world’s current supply, as compared with its current 
consumption, of silver, outruns that of gold, as it did from the begin- 
ning to nearly the middle of thiscentury. During other periods gold 
outruns silver, as from about the year 1837 to 1870. Thus, en 
separately, the precious metals do not exhibit those advantages which 
they possess together. Moreover, in many countries, the use of both 
metals for money is rendered n by reason of their very differ- 
ent value as compared with bulk or weight. These considerations 
will be alluded to again; they are only mentioned in this place in 
order to justify the employment of the dual term precious metals, 
and to account for their forming together the money of the world. 

6. The superior ductility and malleability of the precious metals is 
one of the most important of their characteristics, for it renders the 
cost of manufacturing coins so small, as practically to entail no loss 
upon the owners in case it became desirable to reduce them to bars, 
This is always the case when Igal enactments place a false or mis- 
taken value (as respects commodities or services already sold, or con- 
tracted to be sold in future) upon the coins. The comparative chea 
ness and ease of transforming the coins into bars, in which form the 
metal is certain to command its trne market value, affords a contin- 
nal check upon legislation and defeats its every attempt to misvalue 
coins, Metals ing inferior ductility are lacking in this advan- 
tage, the cost of making them into coins and the loss by reducing them 
to bars proving an obstacle to their quick and ready transmutation. 
Substances other than metals do not possess this characteristic at all. 
The cost of manufacturing coins is called brassage, and is about one- 
half of 1 per cent. In some countries another and wholly indefen- 
sible charge, in addition to this, is imposed. It is called seigniorage, 
and consists of brassage and a profit. This profit is a royal preroga- 
tive, and, as its name indicates, is a relic of the feudal ages of me- 
dieval Europe. 

There are other well-marked characteristics which render the pre- 
cious metals superior to all other instruments or services susceptible of 
being employed to measure values. The homogeneity of these sub- 
stances renders their genuineness and purity easy to test and difficult 
to counterfeit or impair; enables all bodies of them, however large or 
small, easy to divide or unite, and without adding to, or diminishing, 
the labor or service which they represent. They are easier to trans- 


port and conceal, less liable to abrasion, and, being inodorous, are less 
offensive to handle than other substances. 

It is difficult to estimate what relation the cost of this instrument 
bears to that of the commodities and services it measures, because the 
commerce of the world is carried on ly by means of paper instru- 
ments, some of which are indeed b upon the metals and merely 
represent them, while others are based upon private or corporative 
credit, and still others on no credit at all but mere force of law. There 
is another difficulty in making such a calculation; that which arises 
from the well-known fact that a vast number of the largest transac- 
tions consist of stock-jobbing, or mere bets clothed in the garb of 
business operations. Making a reasonable allowance for these facts, 
it has been calculated that specie measures ten thousand times its 
own value every year, and that taking gold and silver together in the 
actual proportions in which they exist in the currencies of the world, 
specie will last, as against abrasion, loss by accident, &c., about a 
thousand years,* Upon this basis the ac cost of this instrument 
is an infinitessimal charge upon each transaction, probably as little 
as that caused by the wear and tear of any other measure, as a tape- 
line, a pint-pot, a bushel-basket, &. 

On the other hand, money made of the precious metals has several 
defects. It is somewhat costly to produce, it is somewhat expensive 
to transport. It is always a misfortune to society, as well as to the 
individual, when specie is lost at sea, or buried in hoards the secret of 
which does not transpire. It is subject to loss from abrasion, it fluc- 
tuates in value, and the two metals fluctuate unevenly. 

Some of these defects have been remedied by the invention of ex- 
pedients. Transportation and loss are measurably obviated by bills 
of exchange and places and certificates of deposit ; abrasion is lessened 
by the use of alloy in coins; the uneven fluctuation of the two met- 
als is remedied by a double standard, which, by fixing a mean relation 
covering a long period of time, past and prospective, enables both met- 
als at that relation to be employed all the time. 

There remain two other defects: the first cost of the precious met- 
als and their fluctuating value as a duality even after such fluctuation 
has been lessened by using them together. These defects are extremely 
small and are of a nature which renders them unavoidable by any 
safe or practicable means. 

Let us begin with the question of cost. Present and fature values 
cannot be equitably or nearly equitably measured by anything that 
is not capable of being voluntarily and readily interchan with 
other forms of capital; in a word, by anything that of itself does 
not contain or represent an amount of labor or service easy to deter- 
mine, and of a kind appreciable to and exchangeable with all man- 

ind 


Value, which is not to be confused with either worth, utility, or 
desirability, is the quantitative relation between two services ex- 
changed. (Bastiat, onies Political Economy, pages 108 and 109.) 
This relation can only arise in the social state; while worth, utilit, 
and desirability are qualities appreciable to the isolated man as we 
as to society. Value is nota quality inherent in a service; as worth, 
utility, and desirability are; it is simply a relation between two 
services exchanged. 

A measure of value must therefore be a service of some sort, and 
the more universally such service is appreciated the better measure 
will it afford. An abstraction, as an imaginary money of account or 
an irredeemable credit, cannot measure the quantitative relation be- 
tween two services, and hence cannot be a measure of value. 

There is an easy method of testing this assertion, Repeal the 
promise of payment which now causes Treasury notes to usurp the 
place of specie, and observe what kind of money will continue cur- 
rent and what not. It will then be seen that the precious metals 
will circulate as before without the least abatement, indeed with a 
slight enhancement of their purchasing power. This, indeed, is the 
case in China, a country which tried fiat currency six hundred years 
ago, but in which, in spite of the fact that there are now neither 
legal-tender nor coinage laws, gold and silver both circulate at even 
85 igher value than in countries where such laws are in full force and 
effect. $ 

If the impracticability of employing irredeemable credit for the 
purpose of money be admitted, and it is still claimed that some form 
of redeemable credit, as national, or bank; or individual notes, may 
with advantage be used as money in order to save the cost of the 
precious metals, the claim is admitted. There is and can be no ob- 
jection to the use of such credit so long as its use, like that of the 
Scotch bank-notes, is entirely voluntary. The moment that legisla- 
tion or any arbitrary act interferes to place it above this level, its use 
is fraught with danger. The advantage to be gained, which is merely 
that of saving the cost of the precious me in a currency of safe 
and universally acceptable material, is wholly inadequate to the risk 
run. And on this point it is never to be lost sight of that so long as 
we continue to be, as we are, one of the principal producers of the 
precious metals, we lower to a small extent the value and selling 
price of all the metal we may have to export, by every expedient, the 
effect of which is to throw it out of employment in our own country. 


According to Jacob, the stock of coin in Europe at the inning of the present 
era received little or no adddition until the discovery of America. This was a 
period of fifteen hundred years, during which the stock dwindled down to little 
more than 10 per cent of its original ensions. 
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In sa this, it is not intended to deny the advantage of employ- 
ing pas frp s a convenient and economical medium of exchange; but 
such credit must rest upon so firm and broad a foundation of the 
precious metals as not to need the aid of legislation to prop it up. In 
other words, its use must rest upon the same foundation as the use of 
the precious metals themselves—common and ey consent, 

eo 


Table showing some of the substances which have at various periods and in 
various countries been used as money. 


As to the other unavoidable defect of money mad the precious B.C, 
metals, its 8 value, it can only be replied that this fluctua- A | Wi eS mg: The Scriptures. 
tion is ex ly slow. That is all the defense of it there is, and | Arabia silver coins........ Jacob. 
there can be no better one, for all measures of value must fluctuate, Phænicia ......... Gold, silver, and copper coins} Anonymous, 
though none of them less than the precious metals. There are men r Same, (some still extant) ..... Carter. 
who have imagined an absolute and fixed measure of value, as there 1200 5 . Julius Pollux. 


have been others who imagined a fixed earth or a fixed sun, an abso- 
late or unconditioned quality or quantity, &e. To such men it need 
only be replied that there is nothing fixed or absolute; nothing, at 
least, that the senses of man can elt or his mind imagine. All 
is in motion, all is conditioned. © universe and all it contains is 
incessantly in action, and even the adjectives of language which are 


( ( scan Homer. 
n Dictionary of 
Dates. 


Socrates, Dial. on 
Riches, Journal 


employed to qualify or characterize the objects brought to our con- 3 
ception are themselves relative and conditioned. A fixed measure off 491 Sicul Gold coins by Gelo, (some | Jab. 
value is an inconceivability ; we can but prefer for such a measure still extant. j 
the commodities or services which fluctuate in value the least, and 480 | Persia ..... .... Gold coins by Darius, (two | Ibid. 
these are the precious metals. . A e: ASAR Sid coins by Hiero, (some | Tbid. 
This brief exposition of the functions and characteristics of money extan 
may be still more briefly summarized as follows: 407 -| MacLeod, 476, 
1. Money is an instrument voluntarily adopted to equitably meas- 400 | Sparta .. . . ... Iron, overvalued............. Bæckh. 
ure values, present and future. "s Jacob. 
12 aue is the relation between two commodities or services ex- 266 Ibid. 
changed. 
3. fads money is the measure of the relation between commodities 54 Thid. 
d services exchanged. 50 -| Dic. of Dates. 
sep ghost ; : Uncertain, N.Y. Tribune, July 
4. This measure is formed most conveniently and equitably of both . 2 1872. 
the precious metals taken together. 
5. Legislation cannot make or unmake money. It may temporarily AD. FP Ä A A, 


exalt or depress the value of one metal as against the other, but only 
temporarily ; it may disturb, but it cannot permanently alter or de- 
stroy. Gold and silver are money in virtue of their own superiority, 
and they owe none of thejr rank to law. 

The extent to which legislation can be beneficially exercised with 
regard to money is to quantitatively define the names of coins, to 

against confusion, counterfeiting, &c., by man ing them 

in a public mint, and to save the transportation and abrasion of them 
by receiving them on deposit and issuing certificates therefor. (Her- 
bert Spencer, in New York Social Science Review, page 137.) 

To insure the fourth provision, that both the precious metals shall | 1160 Italy Pa e bills of ex. Anderson. 
form the ingredients of money, it is essential that no legal obstacle change: introduced by the 


212 | Rome, (Caracalla.) Lead coins silvered and cop- | Anonymous. 
coins gilded. 


1066 | Britain. .......... Living — as or human be- | Henry's History of 
ings made a legal tender | Great Britain, vol. 
for debts at about £2 16s. | iv, p. 243. 
3d., per capita. 


PERIOD OF REPRESENTATIVES FOR MONEY. 


: A Jews. 
shall be placed in the way of the voluntary use of either; that one, Milan, Italy ...... Paper bills a legal tender a . 
equally with the other, shall be a legal tender to an unlimited amount, . Paper bills a legal tender. Maree Polo. 
at a quantitative relation fixed from time to time in view of the past Africa, part of... “ Machutes,” (ideal money. Montesquieu. 
and probable future market ratio of these metals. To these must be 8 S 11 
added copper tokens for petty sums, and upon the whole will naturally Holland ..........| Pasteboard bills, representa- | Dic. E Dates. 
arise a paper credit peculiar to each country; a credit whose volume tive. 
will regulate itself in view of the basis beneath it, in view of its com- eee see 3 . Anonymous. 
mand of the precious metals, in view of the wants of industry and aoe me nå aking 3 ers pinta basen 
of the conditions of security which exist within the social or political 3G. ˙ eee ymo 
0 tion to Which it belongs. and | Cowry shellsss m0 Jacob, 372. 


ese are the essential principles of money which seem to be de- 
ducible from the united testimony of history, experience, and reflec- 
tion. When we come to apply these pannos to any existing mon- 
etary system notin accordance with them, as is the case with that of 
this country, we are in the position of a 8 Who, believing 
himself to be acquainted with the laws of health, may nevertheless be 
puzzled how to prescribe for a given case of disease. Happily Ihave 
no such task before me. My single object is to remove an impediment 
to recovery, an impediment the nature and importance of which will, 
I believe, 5 as promptly by those who may differ with me 
as to what are the true principles of money as by those who may 
agree with me in regard to those principles. The removal of this im- 
pee while it will afford that ease which one school of currency 
emands, nevertheless affords it entirely within the scope of action PERIOD FOLLOWING THE DISCOVERY OF TNE AMERICAN MINES. 
which the other school preseribes. It simply pro e re-estab- 
lishment of the double standard, unwisely abolished by the act of 
1873, a piece of legislation whose evil effects can only be estimated 
by referring to that history of money from which I have ventured for 
a few moments to digress. 

These views are not merely those of the ablest men who have de- 
voted their attention to the ee ; they are gathered from the his- 
tory of money from the time when this instrament was first known 
to mankind to the present. They are enforced not only by precept, 
but by example; they are written in the rise and fall of states and 
of social systems, in revolutions, in wars, in the annals of freedom 
and in those of feudalism and slavery. They are imprinted in sweat, 
and tears, and blood; and to disregard them is to disregard the les- 
sons of thirty centuries of time. 

The use of gold and silver for money is not a recent one, neither 
were these costly metals adopted for the purpose until after every 
other expedient practicable at the time been tried. The follow- 
ing table furnishes a list of these expedients and other chronological 
data in reference to money: 


north 8 5 Agate lian, j A 
ca carne asper, | Anon 
Indian tribes. lead, copper, gold, silver, iy 
terra-cotta, mica, piani; 
lignite, coal, bone, shells, 
SY; wampumpeag, 


Strips of cotton cloth 
Wooden tallies or checks. Ibid. 


Anonymous, 
Adam Smith. 


Wheeler's History 
of North Caro- 
lina, 94. 
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A. D. PERIOD FOLLOWING THE FAILURE OF THE AMERICAN MINES, 


Cocoa beans; and at Castle of | Anonymous. 
Perote, soap. 


PERIOD FOLLOWING THE OPENINGS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 


1849 California Gold dust by weight, also mi. 
unte gold coins for small 
change, coined in private 
mints. 
1855 Australia Gold dust by weight. 
185- Communist settle- | Paper bills. resent- | Private informa- 
ment in Obio, ing one hour's r.” 
called “ Utopia.” 


PERIOD FOLLOWING SUSPENSION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


1862 United States «| Act of Feb. 25. 

1863 North Carolina Anonymous. 

1863 Camp at Florence, -| Yorkville Enquir- 

South Carolina. er. 

1863 United States. 

1865 Philadelphia Ledg- 
a 1 Matech 

12865 Act of 3. 


It will be observed that the commodities selected to serve the pur- 
pose of money during those early ages when the countries of the 
world were not connected by commerce were always those of adequate, 
steady, and diffused supply, and therefore of most common accepta- 
tion in each country. us, in forestal ages, the skins of wild ani- 
mals were usually employed; in pastoral 1 ;* in early agri- 
cultural ages, grain; in early mining ages, metal; in early man- 
vfacturing ages, glass, musket-balls, nails, strips of cotton, &c. 

The significance of this deduction will not fail to be appreciated. 
After commerce had connected many of the countries, substances 
common to all countries, namely, the precious metals, were found to 
be necessary for the purpose of money, and later still, balances of 
trade were settled by means of bills of exchange . those 
metals; and it is worthy of remark that gold and silver are the only 
substances which have ever been 5 for money. 

Development from the early agricultural to the mining, mannfact- 
uring, and commereial ages indicates not only a development of occu- 
pation, but also a development of political sa een The hunter, 
the shepherd, the early agriculturist, needed neither social 
tion nor government. He could prosecute his occupations alone; and 
in these stages of development mankind lived in isolated families or 
small tribes of freemen. The progress of agriculture and of mining, 
which must have followed agriculture,t of mannfacturing and o 
commerce, rendered fixed residences and division of labor necessary, 
and the protection of the one and regulation of the other demanded 
the offices of government. The hunter and shepherd could defend 
himself and his ions or convey them out of the reach of ene- 
mies; the agriculturist, miner, manufacturer, and merchant needed 
the protection of a military force and the security of well-executed 


Ws. 
Following the local or feudal powers which sprang into existence 
to meet these demands came also those abuses which always, sooner 
or later, accompany the exercise of power. 
The warrior classes reduced the working classes to a condition of 
redial servitude, and those who at first were mere chieftains of choice 
ame arbi and despotic lords paramount. Not least amon, 
the powers which they abused were those relating to the coinage an 
denomination of the precious metals. 
Up to this period in the history of countries it is to be remarked 
that, whatever substance came to be explored for money in each 
country, whether, as at first, the peculiar and most common product 


of each respective country, or, as afterward, those substances more P 


or less common to all countries and most convenient everywhere, 
namely, the precious metals; such substance was employed, as it is 
now in China, without command or force of law. The importance of 


this fact cannot be overestimated, for its recognition must ever form 


the basis of all sound legislation upon this subject. The precious 
metals do indeed, no doubt, derive some small element of their = 
chasing power from the fact that now all governments provide that, 


x a lamb; „ (whence cattle; feoh, (whence 

Able mas a 3 pecunia, pecuniary, &c.,) Sooh, ( 
Mining doubtless originated in that up-turning of the soil which occurs in the 
affords an instance — 


ursuit o culture. Indeed, his of the kind 
nia the husbandman, while plowin; 


(Chrestom,) page 331, as quoted in 
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when coined in a certain way, they stall be a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of debt; but this element of value is very small, and probab 
does not exceed the seigniorage or charge for coinage. Whatever it 
may be, it is so small that there can be no risk in asserting that, were 
all the legal-tender laws of the world repealed to-day and forever 
neither gold nor silver would lose an appreciable atom of their power 
to purchase present commodities, secure future contracts, or pay past 
debts. Indeed, with the example of China before us, an example 
which in this respect at least is not without utility, it is believed to 
be more than probable that their purchasing power would increase ; 
for setting aside the effect of such repeal upon the continuance of 
unrepresentative paper notes, it would dissipate the very considera- 
ble fears that now attach themselves to every contract wherein the 
bed Jr pound, or franc are employed to express a given weight 
of me 

It has been stated that with the growth of governmental power 
came abuses in coi and the denomination of coins, These a 
like all others, were of gradual growth. The power and authority of 
feudal lords and monarchs were first employed in this respect benefi- 
cially and government was exercised within its proper scope. Local, 
separated, and diverse systems of weights and measures and of the 
weights and measures of gold and silver pieces gave way to national, 
united, and uniform systems. Isolated and anomalous measures of 
values, e. in small localities for greater 3 convenience 
as pieces of iron in Africa and Sparta and of g in some parts of 
Arabia—were prohibited by legal-tender laws; for, so long as they 
were suffered to exist, they promoted provincial isolation and defeated 
national homogeneity and political unity. The same laws also pro- 
vided in what substances debts were to be paid in cases unadjudica- 
ble either by express stipulation or common usage. 

In these early ages, while men yet retained the power to resist mis- 
government, the names attached to pieces of the precious metals were 
always those of the e contained in such pieces, as the Jewish 
shekel, of nearly one-half of an ounce troy; the Attic drachma, of 
little more than one-fourth of an ounce troy, &c. 

To prevent counterfeiting* and economize time, and thus facilitate 
exchanges, these 3 of metal were ordered to be coined, and gov- 
ernments monopolized, as governments do still, the function of coin- 
ing. To the coins thus manufactured were given the names of their 
weights, and thus far the laws regulating the coinage of the precious 
metals were honestly conceived and probably as honestly executed. 

With the lapse of time, however, coupled with use of coins and the 
increasing power of authority, abuses crept into the coinage which 
have lasted to this day. The names of coins, which at first were lit- 
eral ween came, for convenience’ sake, to be used as symbols; and 
men no longer bargained for so much gold or silver as would weigh 
a shekel or a drachma, but for so many shekels or drachmas “current 
with the merchant.” In this state of affairs the temptation on the 
8 rulers and the classes who environ power to commit abuses 

too strong for resistance. 

Owing to the frequency of the practice of degrading and debasing 
the coins in all countries and ages, the quantitative meaning attached 
to the names of coins has been so often changed, that to interpret 
these names or the sums of money mentioned in them, in ancient or 
medieval historical works, into modern weights is almost an unsafe 
proceeding, even in the hands of professional metrologists. t 

In order to deceptively reduce the pay of the army, what more 
easy method offered itself to a ruler than that of diminishing by de- 
cree and recoinage the weight of pure metal in the “drachma.” In 
order, at other ti to exact greater fees or subsidies, what more easy 

ient su itself to a feudal lord than to inerease the weight 
of the “ drachma ?“ In cases where the ruler was not unscrupulous 
enough to tamper with the coin for his own profit, there were never 
wanting powerful classes of men, both ecclesiastical and secular, to 
urge him to similar practices for their advantage. Though instances 
occur in history where the standard was restored after the coins had 
been debased, the general course of affairs was in the opposite direc- 
tion—a fact due to the inability of the government to redeem the 
debased coin. || 

I do not propose at this time to enter any further into the history 
of these events; my object thus far having been merely to show that 
money, in the early ages, whatever it was made of, came into use 
5 was weve composed of substances o 9 ade- 
quate steady supply; owed none of its utility to legal-tender 
laws, which were originally enacted for other and more practicable 

urposes ; and up to the period of the Dark Ages in Europe had con- 
sisted for at least three thousand years of gold and silver coins only. 
We have now to consider three other points in this connection: 
the world’s supply and consumption of the precious metals, the effects 
of an inadequate or monopolized supply, and the necessity of adher- 
ing to both of the precious metals for the basis of a national currency, 
whether the same shall consist wholly of the precious metals or partly 
of convertible paper credits or representative money. 


* False gold coins from Samos were successfully passed in Sparta so early as B.C. 
540. (Backh, 233.) 

t The “dollar” of a few grains weight was formerly the “thaler” of more than 
an ounce, and anciently the “ talent" of many pounds. 
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HISTORY OF THE SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS IN EUROPE. 

„The repeated destructions of historical works previous to the inven- 
tion of paper and the subsequent one of printing, have left us but 
little exact information on this subject. We only know generally 
that previous to the Macedonian empire both of the precious metals 
were com ee ofan in farther Asia* and scarce in Europe. 
This much we gather from the sizes of the pieces that were coined 
and used for circulating money in the respective regions, the prices 
of commodities and services, the enumeration of royal and princely 
treasures, and the employment of the precious metals in the arts. 
The relation of gold to silver in ancient and farther Asia has not been 
determined. 

At a later period, about B. C. 500, we hear of it in Persia, at 1 to 13. 
After this period and on this point the annals of the Orient were closed 
for many centuries. At about the same period the relation of gold 
to silver in Europe was about 1 to 12.5. From this relation gold rose 
to 1 to 134 and even 15, until the time of the expeditions ot Alexan- 
der the Great. These, through the influence of the vast treasures in 

rold of which they despoiled the eastern countries, brought gold 

own again to 1 to 10, at which rate it stood in the time of the comic 
poet Menander, about B. C. 300. That it was the fluctuations in the 
supply of gold, and not those of silver, which occasioned the most of 
these changes in relation, we are assured from the sporadic influxes 
of gold alluded to, and from Xenophon’s encomium on silver, written 
about B. C. 383; while Bæckh himself, in his work on The Public 
Economy of the Athenians, from which these details are gleaned, says 
generally that “the value of gold is more fluctuating than that of 
silver,” and that “the latter, therefore, may be considered the scale 
for b, 4 8 the price of gold as well as of other commodities.“ 
(Beckh, 33. 

After the Macedonian conquests the stock of the precious metals 
in Europe increased very rapidly until at about the beginning of 
our era, when, according to the estimate of Mr. William Jacob, it 
amounted See ut the Roman empire to a quantity equal in value 
to about $1,740,000,000 of the present time. The relative proportions of 
gold and silver are not calculated. The relation of value between 
the metals in the Roman empire was, about B. C. 207, 1 to 13.7; and 
about B. C. 50, or 64 years before the period of Jacob's estimate, 1 to 
11.9. : 

From about the beginning of the Christian era to the present time 
the history of the precious metals has been traced very closely and 
with great labor and acumen by three great historians: William Ja- 
cob, whose work covers the entire period from the year 14 to the year 
1830; Baron Von e work covers the period from the 
discovery of America until the early part of the present century; and 
Michel Chevalier, whose work brings the history up to within twenty 
years of the present time. 

The salient points of this long though extremely interesting history 
are: First, the se ion of the Asian and European histories of money 
from the downfall of the Roman military power until the eastern trade 
was re-opened in part by the medieval Italians and Arabians and 
wholly by the Portuguese navigators; and, second, the failure of the 
European mines previous to the downfall of Rome and the gradual 
decline of the stock of 8 agian awe maly tr ninth 
century; its stationary condition until the discovery o erica; its 
3 shecpatier S 
century; its subsequent temporary decline from the year 1809 to 1830 ; 
its slow increase thereafter; its rapid increase from the time when 
the effects of the beer of the Russian, American, and Australian 
mines were felt until within late years; and its stationary condition at 
the present time. 

Omitting from further mention all that is not necessary for the pur- 
poses of this review, let us briefly follow Mr. Jacob’s history of the 
precious metals from the beginning of the Christian era. 

From the enormous wealth of individuals, the high prices of com- 
modities and services, the vast revenues of the state, and other cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Jacob conjectured that in the time of Augustus Cæsar 
the quantity of money in existence in ancient Rome, which then sub- 
stantially comprised the whole civilized world, was £358,000,000, or 
about $1,740,000,000, The correctness of this sum is deemed to bo 
rendered the more probable from the fact that Vespasian, when af- 
terward he succeeded to the imperial dignity, asserted that a sum 
equivalent to £322,916,600 was necessary to support the common- 
wealth—meaning, not the government, for neither the annual reve- 
nue nor the accumulation of the treasury bore any proximate relation 


on that of the Sabaens, Mgrs ) where gold to pr pon i only 1 
instance before us of modern Japan, 


ld to assertion; but other instances in regard to China assure us 

t oriental quotations are unreliable, from the fact that in the early gold 
and silver ts, impure and ly burdened with base subsi . 
money, and the e. relation to the value of these impure ts and not 
io Ante Piilocophical Bociety Horacy: PAA No K page d hel 
ican 0. 9, where it 

is stated that Chinese gold from Celebes, &c., was but 16 to 18 carats fine, 


and that the relation in China in about the 
12 in (pure) silver. At least we can feel fully assured that the relations mentioned 

by Strabo were local and only referred to the cular tocality indicated. Consult 

Backh, page 43. Another anomalous and more though bly 

. the kind is related in Jacob's History of the ons 
0 page 57. 


1810 was 1 in gold, as thus found, to 


until about the beginning of the present | 4.5 


to this vast sum, but the nation at large. It is believed that he men- 
tioned a sum which coincided, as far asis known, with the whole mass 
of coined money then believed to exist, and upon this supposition, and 
the inferences to which it leads, historical writers have hitherto been 
content to rest. 

A few instances of the abundance of money at that period may not 
be out of place. Crassus possessed in lands bis millies, (£1,615,000,) 
besides many slayes and furniture valued at much more. Seneca 

cer millies, (£2,420,000;) Pallas an equal sum; Tentullus, 
quarter millies, (£3,230,000;) Augustus Cesar obtained from private 
legacies quarter decies millies, (£32,300,000,) and Tiberius left at his 
death vigesies cisepties millies, (£21,800,000,) which Caligula lavished 
away in a single year. Cæsar when he went to Spain was in debt 
£2,018,000, and Antony squandered of the public money more than 
£5,600,000 sterling. 

These facts were compiled by Jacob chiefly from Adams’s Roman 
Antiquities, while the sterling sums were computed by Arbuthnot. I 
prefer to retain them as originally computed. 

Augustus frequently gave congiaria, ranging from 4s. 10d. to £2 23. 
Id. per head, to the whole population, men, women, and children; and 
at his death, left all the common men £2 gs. 
ious liberality he was even exceeded by several other emperors, but 
the instances demand too much space. Milo gave each voter a bribe 
of £32 8s. 10d. Claudius promised each soldier for his vote £113, and 
Julian £210 16s. Otho promised to the retainers of Galba a reward 
of £403 12s. each, and paid them £80 14s. in advance, &. 

In the time of Augustus the gold and silver mines which had kept 

Rome’s supply of treasure gave out and ceased to be worked. 
oreover, there was no more spoil of the precious metals to be ob- 
tained in Asia or Northern Europe. 

This was due to the exhaustion of those conquered countries, to the 
unsettled condition of the empire, to wars, the incursions of barba 
rians, the insufficiency of mechanical resources, the loss of life and 
hardships of the slaves employed in the mines, which induced them 
to desert their occupation whenever civil commotion afforded them a 
convenient opportunity, and to other causes set forth by our author.“ 

From that time, therefore, the stock of money decreased, and it has 
been calculated that the decrement proceeded at the following rate: 


Year of the Christian era. 
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37, 415, 840 


A calculation so hypothetical as this must not, of course, be taken 
too literally. It is sufficient if its general correctness is supported by 
all the facts we know, and this seems to be the case. The gradually 
deepening misery of the populations of Europe during the medieval 
ages, the decay of the civil law, the demoralization of society, the dis- 
integration of government and authority, the institution (probably 
re-institution) of feudalism, the poverty, filth, pestilences, abominable 
crimes, ignorance, and wretchedness that characterized this period of 
history and gave to it its well-deserved name of the Dark Ages—these 
facts are too well known to need repeating. That such a condition 
of affairs was promoted solely by means of a A Sd and constant 
diminution of the currency is not contended; though it would not be 
difficult to argue the result from the predicate. But that the diminu- 
tion of the currency largely contributed to bring it about and main- 
tainit may be affirmed with entire confidence ; and the careful thinker 
will tind it difficult to discern a cause that will more satisfactorily ac- 
count for that extraordinary breaking up of governments and arrest 
of social development and of the growth of population which occurred 
in Europe from about the beginning of the present era to the time of 
the discovery of America. 

Trom the age of Augustus Cesar to that of Charlemagne and the 
Saxon heptarchy is like going from the mouth to the bottom of the 


*An ancient law of the Roman senate actually forbade the Italian mines to be 
worked at all. (Pliny, book iii, chapter 6, quoted in Jacob, 51.) 
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ancient mines above, all lightness, happiness, and life; below, all 
darkness, misery, and death. 

These were the ages of alchemists and false coiners. They both 
sought to obtain gold from base metals; the first by transmutation, 
the others br arrant roguery. The base pieces they produced were 
known by the names of pollards, crocards, schuldings, brabants, 
eagles, leonines, sleepings, &c. Those who were pitched upon as the 
fabricators of these pieces were visited with fearful punishment. 
Racking, pressing to death, burning, drowning, and tramping were 
common enough. Whole families were exported, whole communities 
robbed and banished, under the pretense of punishing coiners. 

Such was the scarcity of the precious metals that living money was 
used instead. This consisted of men and women, who were thus passed 
from hand to hand as a legal tender. (Henry’s History of Great 
Britain.) The poverty and degradation of the people were incon- 
ceivable. The price of a hawk was the same as that of a man, and 
robbing the nest of one was as great a crime as depriving of life the 
other. (Jacob on Precious Metals, p. 170.) Famine and pestilence, 
superstition and tyranny, terror and outrage, reigned supreme. 

hese were the Dark Ages; and so profound were the depths into 
whcih they cast humanity that nearly a thousand years later Arthur 
Young thus quoted from the cahiers of the “ tiers état” of that feudal 
system to which the Middle Ages had given birth: 

Fixed and heavy rents; vexatious processes to secure them; appreciated un- 
justly to augment them; rents solidaires and reveulbables; rents, and le- 
vantes; fumages. Fines at every change of the pro , in the direct as well as 
collateral line; feudal redemption (retraite) fines on sale to the eighth and even the 
sixth penny, (part ;) redemptions (rachats) injurious in their o and still more 
so in their extension ; banalite of the mill, of the oven, and of the cider-press ; corvees 
by custom; corvees by usage of the fief; corvees establi by unjust decrees ; cor- 
vees arbitrary and even fantastical; servitudes ; ations, extravagant and bur- 
densome; collections by assessments incollectible ; aveux, minus, impunissement ; 
litigations, ruinous and without end; the rod of seigneural finance, forever shaken 
over our heads; vexation, ruin, outrage, violence, and distinctive servitude, under 
which the peasants, almost on à level with Polish slaves, can never but be miserable, 
vile, and oppressed. 

Even the liberty to bruise between two stones a measure of barley 
was sold to these miserable creatures, while the names of the tortur s 
to which they were subjected are eloquent in their very jargon and 
variety. ; 

In order to preserve the game, in the pursuit of which the nobles 
trampled down the wretched crops and rode over the very bodies of 
the poor, there were numerous edicts, which prohibited weeding and 
hoeing, lest the young partridges should be disturbed; sg fe seed, 
lest it should injure the game; manuring with night-soi , lest the 
flavor of the patridges should be injured by feeding on the corn pro- 
duced, &. 

Recollect that this was nearly a thousand years later than the period 
from which we have 3 when, instead of tending downward, 
as it did until the middle of the twelfth century, society, under the 
combined influences of an increasing stock of coin, an increasing 
diffusion of wealth, and increasing industrial activity, was rapidly 
progressing toward liberty and affluence. Consider, then, what must 
have been the condition of affairs in the year 806; a period so un- 
speakably wretched that we have not even a contemporary account 
of its wretchedness. 

Gold was nowhere to be had, and the few gold pieces in circulation 
were of an ancient Byzantine coinage, (Jacob, 169 ;) while silver was 
so scarce that, together with gold, it was at a subsequent period for- 
bidden by an act of Henry V to be used in the arts. (Ibid., 167.) 

These instances could be multiplied almost indefinitely, but it is not 
necessary. It is sufficient if they attest the poverty, wretchedness, 
and tyranny that attend a decline in the quantity of money or of the 
only bases upon which any system of money, representative or partly 
representative, can stand—the precious metals. 

I am aware that the reply to this implication may be that it makes 
no difference how much the stock of coin is, if its only function is to 
measure value which is merely a relation. This position I admit to 
be well taken if the stock of money remains forever statio or 
rather stationary per capita of popolation In such case a grain of sil- 
ver will measure quite as effectually the relation between a day’s work 
and its equivalent in commodities as a pound of silver will, with a 
stock of coin fifty-seven hundred and sixty times as pas and if 
money was already not concentrated in afew hands and there were 
no debts. The only limitation to the poetoes equality of these two 
conditions of affairs would be that in the one case coins might have 
to be made too small for convenient handling, orin the other too 1 

But in point of fact there is not and never can be a continuously 
stationary amount of money in existence or even a stationary amount 
per capita, Money; as related to population, has a natural tendency 
to increase in quantity, because increase of money quickens indus- 
try and distributes wealth. Opposed to this tendency are wars, the 
failure of mines, the abrasion and loss of the precious metals, the 
insufficiency of mechanical reso and the influence of wealthy 
classes. We have seen to what an appalling strait the first three of 
these causes brought, or assisted to bring, the European world—a 
strait in which it remained for nine hundred years, until it was freed 
by the discovery of the mines of Potosi. We shall yet see how the 
fourth cause operated at about the beginning of this century, and 
how the fifth cause is sok now. 

These opposing tendencies, operating with varying force, alter- 
nately diminish and increase the stock of precious metals, and place 


the subject quite beyond the category of fixed things. There is noth- 
ing fixed abont it, and legislation must deal with it with all its eyes 
and ears opened. Left to itself and the industry and self-seeking of 
mankind, money would increase as all other commodities increase, and 
society would rapidly undergo that equalization of wealth which the 
vagaries of fortune would stamp with equity; but reduced to an un- 


willing wardship by monarchs and l atures, dragged hither and 
thither at the nod of plutoerats, legal-t tendered, single-standarded, 
royaltied; taxed, and bedeviled in every imaginable manner, it has 
been restrained and dwarfed in its increase, and made to become the 
ieee of half the misrule and misery which the world has un- 

ergone, 

Though there was no increase in the European world’s stock of coin 
from the beginning of the ninth century until the discovery of 
America, nevertheless there was no diminution. This arrest in the 
shrinkage of money is due to the invention, or, more probably, the re- 
invention of bills of exchange, which served to quicken money and 
enable a limited stock to 8 the work of a large one. 

The bill of exchange was unknown to the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans. They were even without the use of paper upon which to in- 
scribe these instruments, obligations of debt even so late as the 
time of the Roman empire having been inscribed upon tablets of wax; 
the limited supply of parchment being reserved for the 15 5 75 pur- 
poses of literature. Paper was made in China so early as the second 
century before Christ, at about which time papyrus was invented in 
Egypt and parchment in Europe. 

t is difficult to conceive of a great commercial nation—and there 
certainly was such a one at the time mentioned—having the use of 
paper and ignorant of the device known as bills of ex ge. Be 
this as it may, an instrument known as the hoondee, and correspond- 
ing precisely with the modern bill of exchange, was known in India 
at a very early date; and the Hebrews, always a trading race, who 
were among the first to trade with India, “by Tadmor in the des- 
ert,” very likely learned its use from that country. 

These historical conjectures are, however, of little practical value 
in this connection. The material point is that no sooner was paper 
invented or introduced into Europe, and possibly a little before,* 
than bills of exchange came into use, and that these events corre- 
spond with the time of lowest diminution in the stock of coin in Eu- 


rope. 

Tt has been suggested by some writers that the invention or intro- 
duction into Europe of the bill of exchange is due less to the ingenu- 
ity of the Jews or the art of making paper than to that improvement 
in social organizations and extension of political authority which dis- 
tinguished the Italian republics of the medieval ages. To this sug- 
gestion it need only be repeated that bills of exchange were unknown 
to the Greek and Roman civilizations, and that long after they came 
into use their use was confined to the Jews, who, whatever may have 
been their confidence in medieval society and medieval justice and 
political security, took great care never to trust to them, and traded 
chiefly with each other. 

Following the introduction of bills of exchange came the establish- 
ment of those great fairs which for ages performed the functions of 
so many cee ok aes for the inland commerce of Europe; and 
next the establ ent of banks in Italy, Spain, and Holland. The 
first fair dates from the year 886; the first bank, from which however 
no circulating notes were issued, was that of Venice, in 1167, These 
dates are oases in a desert of wretchedness and gloom. 

But by far the most important of the several methods of relief 
which society so rly sought in this long era of money dearth was 
that adopted in Milan, A. D. 1240, this being the year in which, ac- 
cording to Arthur Young, (Travels, 2, 173,) paper circulating notes 
were first used in Europe. From the fact that at about the same 
time, or within a few years afterward, paper notes of the same char- 
acter were employed in China, (Marco Polo,) there is some ground for 
the belief that the dearth of money in Europe was felt in that 
distant and almost unconnected part of the world. In both these 
instances the notes used were issued by government and made a legal 
tender for the payment of debts. 

Severe bullionists may scoff at this, at the debasement of coins, and 
at the many other financial dishonesties and enormities, as they are 
pleased to call them, of the Dark Ages; but let me tell them, who 
am also a bullionist in so far that I recognize the superior economy, 
stability, and justice of a money system consisting of, or at least based 
representatively, wholly or in part, upon, the precious metals, that 
society could not have been ed without these measures, Man- 
kind had . dearly enough in nine long centuries of tyranny, an- 
archy, and slavery for the boon of a common medium of exchange. 
To have paid any more for it would have been to pay with life itself, 
for that which at the best could only economize its labor and alleyi- 
ate its burdens. 

These fiscal measures not only eked ont the scanty and stationary 
stock of coin which existed at that period; they economized its 
use, saved it from abrasion and loss, added to the rapidity of its 
circulation, made it orm double work, and thus bridged over the 
five hundred years of further dearth of money which was to continue 
until the discovery of America. 

* Some authors (e.g. Putnam's Cyclopedia) date the bill of ex 
„ — — ye Home his iat of Cen date wits 
greater probability, in A. D. 1160. 
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It is hardly worth while to specifically trace the wonderful and 
bencficial effects of the relief thus obtained or the era of industrial 
activity, commercial enterprise, and political enfranchisement to 
which it contributed, and which it is quite safe to say could not have 
occurred without it. The financial history of the past three hun- 
dred years is sufficiently familiar to every one, and all that is neces- 
sary in this place is to insert Mr. Jacob’s hypothetical table of the 
increasing stock of the precious metals following the Dark Ages: 


The ancient mode of obtaining the precious metals has been de- 
scribed. It consisted of washing auriferous sands and picking with 
rude instruments such scanty depesits of pure metal as could be found. 
With the invention of bronze tools and of smelting-furnaces a great 
impetus was afforded to meron Lae this was increased by the inven- 


tion of iron tools, It was in this condition that the art stood at the 
Roman era, the use of mercury in quickening and eee the proc- 
ess of recovering the precious metals not having been acquired until 
after the discovery of America. The sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies therefore gave to the European world three great. sources of 
increase to its stock of the precious metals: 1. The stock despoiled 
of the West India islanders, the Mexicans, and the Peruvians. The 
new and great mines of Central America and Peru. 3. The use of 
mercury in the ation of ores. 

Notwithstanding all these new and additional sources of supply, so 
utter had been the exhaustion of the European world’s stock of gold 
and silver, so eager was the demand for these metals, so rapidly were 
they absorbed in the arts, in the Asiatic trade,* and by abrasion and 
loss, that the world’s supply again came to astand-still shortly after 
the beginning of the present century. The following are Mr. Jacob's 
hypothetical figures, which, for the period toward which we are now 
approaching, must be ed as corroborated by the various careful 
computations of Humboldt and other authors. The reduction to dol- 
lars is at the rate of five to the pound sterling: 


Stock of coin in the} 
commercial world. 


Year. 


$1, 445, 000, 000 | Jacob. 
1, 318, 000, 000 | Tooke. 
1, 687, 000, 000 | Gerboux. 
1, 849, 000, 000 | Tooke. 
1, 720, 000, 000 | Humboldt. 
1, 557, 000, 000 | Jacob. 
1, 600, 000, 000 | Storch. 
1, 420, 000, 000 | Storch. 


The social 8 of this period are too widespread and too di- 
rectly traceable to monetary disturbances to admit of much doubt as 
to their connection with the decline in the world’s stock of coin. To 
say nothing of the French revolution and the wars and t politi- 
a | events to which it gave rise—all of which, if they did not spring 
from, were certainly precipitated by, the unendurable poverty an¢ 

suffering of the French peasantry, which culminated in riots for 
bread and the distribution of wealth—this period is characterized by 
disorders all over Europe. The Newcastle and Scotch banks in Great 
Britain suspended in 1793, the Bank of St. Petersburg suspended 
in 1796, the Bank of England in 1797, and again in 1822. It was 
during this period that arose the State and provincial banking sys- 
tems of this country and Great Britain, through which the actual 
and threatened dearth of money was alleviated by means of circulat- 
ne oe representing but a small basis of specie. These desperate 
and unsafe expedients always evince a scarcity of the precious metals. 
It was during this period that these systems failed over and over 
again, not, however, without answe: for precious intervals of time 
the 1 purpose of their establishment. The State banks of 
the United States failed in 1816, 1819, and 1827, and signally in 1837; 
the provincial banks of England in 1826 and 1847. Specie payments 
were suspended in France in 1790, and an enormous issue of assignats 
and mandats followed. As for the American suspension of 1837 it 
pan felt all over the commercial world, which it shook to its founda- 

ons. 


What had ed? Some people say wars; others, over-specula- 
tion. Perhaps are right. Causation is a difficult science. But 
certainly the well-attested decrease in the stock of the precious metals 


which occurred at about the cn freee: pa the century may have had, 
and in my opinion did have, much to do with these events. In fact, 
as Mr. Patterson has shown in his Economy of Capital, they were 
in every case preceded by an export and local scarcity of specie. 


C 
en supply. 


one- of American 
estimate even exceeds this. Mr. Jacob, who reviewed them 
the opinion that Asia took two-fifths of the American supply between 1700 and 
1810. (Jacob, page 307.) 
An abortive to resume specie ts was made in 1817. MacLeod’ 
Dict. Polit. Econ., 1. 99.) is z 
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Be this as it may, two new sources of relief were hastening to the 
assistance of society: 1. The adaptation of steam to the processes of 
mining; 2. The discovery or rather rediscovery of the Ural mines 
and the subsequent and more 8 opening of California and 
Australia. The new mines were discovered first. The adaptation of 
steam to their development came much later indeed, belongs to the 
past few years. 

The following are the statistics of the amount of specie added to 
the stock of the commercial world from 1848 to 1865; 


The following are the estimates of various authorities of the stock 
oF gold coin (only) in the commmercial or occidental world since 


Stock of gold coin 
Year A. D. in the commer- Authority. 
cial world. 
$1, 200, 000, 000 | Chevalier. 

1, 332, 000, 000 | Est. on Newmarch. 
1, 090, 000, 090 | Est. on Levasseur. 
1, 306, 000, 000 | Jacob. 
1, 464, 000, 000 | Est. on Waguelin. 
1, 998, 000, 000 | Est. on Newmarch:. 
2, 209, 000, 000 | Est. on Newmarch. 
2, 600, 000, 000 
2, 600, 000, 000 | Ernest Seyd. 


With this vast and refreshing increment of specie, which more than 
filled the void left by the failure of the superficially worked ntines 
of Mexico and South America at the close of the last century, a new 
era of industrial activity, progress, and development awaited society; 
an era which, if entered upon without reserve, might have crowded 
ten years into one, advanced us a century beyond the present time, 
ane conferred upon each individual of to-day the practical benefits 
of longevity. 

But it was not entered upon without reserve. The plutocrats of 
Europe took alarm at the rapid increase of specie. They could man- 
age to dispose of the surface-washings of gold in California and Aus- 
tralia, but they feared the 9 of steam machinery to the 
quartz veins of the Sierra Nevadas, and they put their long heads to- 
gether and conspired to cheat labor and enterprise of their reward, 
and mankind of the main element of its circulating media, This was 
effected by the demonetization of silver, 

To succinctly trace the narrative of this ingenious financial device 
carries us back to the point from which I dive: in order to sketch 
2 history of the supply and consumption of the precious metals in 

urope. 

The course of the narrative will now be in respect of the relative 
value of gold and silver. 

HISTORY OF THE RELATIVE VALUE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

This history naturally divides itself into four periods: The ancient. 
medieval, modern, and recent. The first extending from the most 
remote times to the beginning of the Christian era, or failure of the 
ancient mines; the second extending from the last-named period 
when the effects of the discovery of Potosi were first felt; the third 
from that period to the year 1865, or the date of the arbitrary partial 
demonetization of silver by five nations; the fourth period to the pres- 
ent time. The accounts which have come down to us of the ancient 
3 are inexact and partial. The relation is either stated in round 

gures by some careless author or calculated from laws the precise 
meaning and application of which are not beyond dispute. Each of 
these accounts relates to a single country, sometimes to a single city, 
and centuries occur between the date of one account and another. 
Such as they are they are given herewith: 


Table showing the ratio of gold and silver in various countries of the world 
during the ancient period, 
Authorities. 


Inscriptions at Karnak, tribute lists of Thutmosis. (Brandis.) 
Cun inscriptions on plates found in foundation of Khorsa- 


Ancient Persian coins; gold darics at 8.3 grams=20 silver siglos, 


at 5.5 grams. 
Persia. 3 Egyptian tribute. Herod. III, 95. (Bockh, 


page 12.) 
Sicily. Time of Gelon. At least“ 12. 50. page 44.) 
Dou Asia Minor. Xerxes’s treasure. (Bæckh, page 11.) 
Herodotus's account of Indian tributes. 360 gold talents=4,680 sil- 


ver. 

Asia Minor, Pay of Tenophon's troops in silver darics. (Anab. ; 
Bæckh, p. 34.) 

Spurious and debased gold coins at Athens. (MacLeod, Polit. 


Econ., p. 476; Bæckh, p. 35.) 
Standard in Asia, — to Xenophon. 
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Table showing the ratio of gold and silver, ꝙc.-Continued. 


B. 0. Ratio. Authorities. 
400 12,00 ey in Greece, according to Hipparchus; attributed to 
to. 


400 12.00 ; ; 
— D > i Various authorities adduced by Bæckh. 
12. 00) Values in Greece from the Peloponnesian war to the time of Alex- 
? ander, according to hints in Greek writers. There were varis- 
tions under special contracts—unit, the silver drachma. 
Greece. Time of Demosthenes, (Backh, p. 44.) 
338-326 11.50 8 contracts in Greece, 
gypt under the Ptolemies. 
Greece. Continued depression of gold, caused by great influx un- 
der Alexander, 
bany (Bæckh, p. 44.) Gold scriptulum arbitrarily fixed at 17.143 
T 
100 11.91 Rome. General rate of gold pound to silver sesterces to date. 
58-49 893 Rome. Continued 8 of gold, caused by influx of Cæsar’s 
from Gaul. [N.B.—Cesar’s headquarters were at > hei 
the head of the Adriatic, where there was also a gold mine, 
which at this period became very 2 
Rome. ‘“Abogé the year U. C. 700,” the rate was 11 19-21. (Backh 


. 44.) 
ieee Normal rate in the last days of the republic. 


50 11.90 
29 12.00 


4. D. 
1-37 10.97 Rome. Rate under Augustus and Tiberius. 


None but the gravest eyents—events which affected many nations 
and were felt through long periods of time—snfliced to disturb this 
relation. The two most noteworthy of these were the vast spoil of 
Alexander, which he gathered in the Orient and brought into Europe 
and the spoil of Cæsar in Gaul, which he sent to Rome by way of 
Aquileia. These events temporarily depressed gold from the ratio 
of 12 to that of 10, in the first instance, and from 12 to 8 in the see- 
ond; but the depression was both local and temporary. Omitting 
these temporary aberrations, the general range of the ratio in ancient 
times, so far as the evidence now available furnishes ground for opin- 
ion, seems to have been about from 12 to 13.33. . 

The accounts relating to the medieval period partake more or less 
of the characteristics peculiar to the ancient. Lesser intervals of 
time intervene between the dates, lesser distances between the coun- 
tries, and lesser differences between, the rates in one country com- 
pared with another. Nevertheless, the condition of medieval society 
was too unconnected, and the arbi and conflicting laws gov- 
erning the production, consumption, and legal attributes of the pre- 
cious me in various countries are too little understood at the 
present day, if, indeed, t ever were fully understood, to render 
these quotations of practical value. They will be found below: 


Table showing the ratio of 2 and silver in various countries of the world 
during the medieval period. Range 11.44 to 13.51. 
4. D. Ratio. Authorities. 
37-41 . Reign of C 
Reign of ae 


54-08 

69-79 Reign of Vespasian. > consequently the ratio of the 
Reign of Domitian. pere was about 1 0 M.. 

of Antoninus. 


a 81-96 
Reign of Constantine, Arbi “ 
es: Theodosian code. 5 
a 2 as shown by the Edictum Pistense, under the Car- 


The silver coinage much being 


120 10.50 Average ratio in the commercial citiesof Italy. Local or doubtful. 
1344-1660 — England. Numerons mintindentures given in MacLeod’s Politi- 
cal Economy, page 475. The ratio, 15 when fixed arbitraril 
and in violation of market-price, v: between about 1.12 an 
1.14 eae Se two hundred and fifty-seven years included in 
this peri 
12 15 
Ratio in North Germany as shown by the accurate rules of the 
76 z 5 Lubeck mint, pienam in 82 main by the accounts of the 
1431 11. 70 Teutonic Order of Knights, averaged in periods of forty years. 
1463 11. 60 
1455-1494 10.50 Ratio according to the accounts of the Teutonic knights. As the 
ratio fixed in land by numerous mint indentures from 1465 
in kt 1.12, this German ratio is considered local or 
ubtful, 
1497 10.70 Spain. Reign of Isabella. Edict of Medina. Local 
1500 10.50 Germany. Adam Riese's Arithmetic. Local or doubtful. 
1551 11.17 Germany. Rood opie Freed Soyer Arbitrary or local. 
—5 11.44 German Im mint regulations, 


11. 8] Trance. Mint regulations. 
1.74 U) Germany. Mint ons. 
el Nea Sint egal to period. 

The extreme range of all of the above quotations which are con- 
sidered even measuredly reliable is from 11.44 to 13.51, the latter a 
single instance at the close of the period and after the opening of the 
American mines. Most of the quotations come within the range of 
from 11,70 to 12.40, which, considering that the table covers a period 
of sixteen centuries and numerous countries but little connected by 
commerce until a late period, serves to show the remarkable con- 
stancy of the relation between the metals, 

From the time of the conquest of England, A. D. 1066, until the 
reign of Edward III, there was no gold coined in England,“ and prob- 
ably none in circulation, and this was doubtless substantially the case 
also in Continental Europe. Taking this inference in connection with 


1 on coins by Martin Folkes, London, about 1750, quoted in Harris on Coins, 


IV—362 


the commonness and large size of gold coins in ancient times, we are 
justified in ascribing the decrement of coin during the medieval 

rather to the falling off in the supplies of gold than to that of silver 
and the fluctuation of the ratio, such as it was, to the aberrations of 
the gold supply. = 


We have thus an additional corroboration of the superior stability 
of silver to gold; a corroboration still further strengthened by the 
fact that silver alone was, in fact, if not always legally, the standard 
in England, (Harris, i,61; ii, 85; ii, 106-7,) and throughout Europe up 
to about the beginning of the present century. 

For the modern period we have more reliable data. This results 
from the fact that during this period countries became united by 
commerce ; and quotations in one hold good with slight variation for 
all the others, As at about the commencement of this period all those 
events occurred which have had any material influence in altering 
between the metals the relation which previously existed, to wit, 
the opening of the East India and China trade, the opening of the 
American mines, and the use of quicksilver in the amalgamation of 
ores, it is wholly useless in this or any other practical connection to 
consult any other data concerning the relation of the metals with the 
view of determining such relation for the future. 


Table showing the ratio of gold and silver in various countries of the world 
during the modern period, or since the opening of the East India and 


China trade. Range 14.74 to 15.83. 


Authorities, 


1665 | 15.10 | France ........... Mint regulations. 
1880 init U Germany Mat ee nationa. * 
pper y ..| Min 
1670-18177 England .......... Numerous mint regulations quoted by Mac- 
1679 | 15.00 | France Mint regulations, 
sah Serra oira AU KENO (Rati calgulated from the bi-weekl; 
108 wee 0- 
ing 2 £ the k sour 
value o 
1 Hale d tn rer ale den to 1271. 
1721-1740 | 15.08 and after that in fine silver bars. The 
1741-1790 14.4 nominal par of exchange during this 
1791-1809 | 15.42 . period was 1:14.80, and the quotations 
1801-1810 15.61 Hamburg show the variations of the market rate 
1811-1890 13.51 in percentage above or below this. At 
1821-1830 | 15.80 ae 6 silver marks-banco were equiva- 
1831-1840 | 15 67 VCC 
n mar wi 
1841-1850 | 15. 83 8 27} silver. marks-banco containing 1 
mark (weight) of fine silver. Hence, 
6X68 20-47+-773=14.80, the par ratio. 
1851 | 15. 46 
1852 | 15.57 
1853 | 15.33 
1854 | 15.33 : 
nae 725 — London market quotations—annual aver- 
1857 13.27 ages. These give the price of a 
1858 | 15.36 weight of standard silver in 
1850 | 15.21 and pence. The standard gold is eleven- 
1800 13 30 tw fine; andan ounce troy is coin- 
1861 | 15.47 ed into 934.5 or an ounce of fine 
1802 13.36% England gold into 1019.45 pence. The stand - 
1863 13. 38 ' ard silver is thirty-seven fortieths fine. 
1804 13.40 Hence, as fine silver is worth 1.081 times 
1865 13.33 à as much as standard silver, if 1019.45 
1866 13.44 ce be divided by 1.081 times the quo- 
1867 | 15.57 ed price of an ounce of standard silyer 
the quotent is the ratio desired. 


A glance at this table shows that the extreme ran 
for a period of over two hundred years, closing with the year 1872, 
was 14.74 to 15.83. Most of the quotations are close to 15} of silver to 


of fluctuation 


lof gold. The change from the relation which existed during the 
medieval penoa is attributable chiefiy to the opening of the oriental 
trade by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, and the settlement of the 
different relations between gold and silver which existed in the ori- 
ental and occidental worlds. This settlement took place during the 
seventeenth century; since which time the ratio has er al- 
most stationary and uniform throughont the world. 

I have already stated that the Bast India trade absorbed a large 
proportion, estimated at two-fifths, of the whole American product of 
the precious metals; that is to say, about one-fifth during the seven- 
teenth century and one-fifth during the eighteenth. This proportion 
consisted nearly altogether of silver. The result of these shipments 
of silver to the Orient was, that of the supplies of American metal 
absorbed in Europe, a large portion consisted of gold. With the 
rise in prices which followed the discovery of America the demand 
for supplies of gold, as against silver, in Europe, was greater than be- 
fore, owing to the superior availability of gold at that 9 for large 
payments; a superiority which the subsequent growth of banks and 

laces of deposit has now 8 This slightly increased demand 
or gold as . e silver must be set off against the urgent demand 
for silver in the Orient. 

The average ratio at Hamburg for the twenty years, 1701-1720, is 
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iven in the table at 15,21. Sir Isaac Newton, in his report on coins, 

ted 1717, estimated it at 14.4 to 15 throughout Europe. 

At this period the legal relation in England was 15} and silver was, 
therefore, undervalued by Jaw. The consequence was that a large 

ortion of the silver coin was exported to countries where it was more 
justly estimated. To remedy the loss of coinage involved in exporta- 
tion, the weight of the gold pieces was lessened, and instead of eight 
bundred and ninety, there were coined out of a pound of standard 
gold nine hundred and thirty-four and a half sovereigns of twenty 
shillings, or their equivalent, eight hundred and ninety in guineas 
of twenty-one shillings; or, what is the same thing, the guinea, or 
pound of guinea gold, of twenty shillings, was ordered to pass cur- 
rent at twenty-one shillings. 

We are told by modern apologists for the adoption of the single 
gold standard in England in 1810 without any support for such state- 
ment, that the single gold standard was practically the standard of 
England from the time of this change in the coinage by Sir Isaac 
Newton, (MacLeod.) But this fact, however“ practical,” had nothing 
whatever to do with the law on the subject. 

It appears that some forty years after Newton’s coinage reform gold 
fell in the markets of Europe until it would only purchase 14.74 of 
silver, while the law valued it at slightly under, (2 Harris, page 54, 
appears to make it 14.145, but this is unprecisé.) Such being the case, 
there arose an agitation favorable to the payment in gold of the inter- 
est or principal on the public debt, which was then 970 5 held abroad, 
(2 Harris, 53-106.) The argument in favor of this project was entirely 
sound. The debt had been incurred in“ pounds.“ The “pound” was 
a money of account consisting of 20 actual shillings of silver, each 11 
ounces 2 dwts, fine out of 12 ounces, and weighing 3 ounces 17 dwts. 
10 grains; in other words, one pound troy weight of standard silver 
was coined into 62 of these shillings. By the same mint indenture a 
pound troy of standard gold was coined into as many guineas as 
there were in 890 shillings, and by subsequent indentures, previous 
884 4 ae of ae dispute, into as many Petey 3 as 49 881 were in 

shillings, (MacLeod, appendix, p . not, then, pay 
C0 panne “fh 

The only doubt which could arise as to the equity of this proceed- 
Fi Neo ga upon the fact as to when (under what indentures) the 
debt had been incurred, thongh, in fact, this question was of no im- 
portance. But it never seemed to have troubled the disputants, who 
Sane cee that large and influential portion of the debt which was 
held at home. They stood upon the pound of silver; declared that 
that was the sole standard of value; that gold coins were mere 
tokens, and that the honor of the Crown was involved in the pay- 
ment of the debt in silver “pounds,” which, in point of fact, was 
only a money of account, (1 Harris, i., 61; ibid., ii., pp. 85, 97,) and 
had had no actual existence in silver since the days of William of 
Normandy, and none at all in gold. 5 

The superior talent or persistency of these advocates of plutocracy 
prevailed over reason and equity, as it prevailed afterward, when 
they took the opposite side of the argument and showed that gold 
was the stan of England, and not silver, as it has prevailed in this 
Chamber, as it has prevailed everywhere and at alltimes. The books 
and pamphlets issued on the subject at this period were innumerable 
and amid the confusion which they occasioned, the unaccustom 
jargon of the mint, and the loud voices of the plutocratical orators, 
the latter carried the day, and silver was assented to be the sole 
standard of England. 

Some seventy years later, while specie payments were suspended 
in England, and there was no currency in circulation except unrep- 
resentative and irredeemable bank notes, silver was demonetized by 
law, as MacLeod says it had been in fact since the period of the meas- 
ures effected by Sir Isaac Newton,“ and, except for payments up to 
tony shillings, gold was declared the sole standard of value. 

This celebrated enactment, the first one specifically making gold 
the single standard of value which was adopted by any country, is 
attributed to the same sinister influence which unhistorically and 
illogically maintained in 1750~57 that silver was or ought to be the 
sole stan of England, because at that period gold had become 
slightly the cheaper metal of the two at the relation denoted by the 
mint indentures which had existed in Isaac Newton’s time. But this 
inference does not appear to be supported either by the market ratio of 
the metals at that time or by any other facts known to the authors 
or supporters of the enactment. The chief of these supporters was 
Lord Liverpool, whose report on coins antedates by several years the 

t work of Humboldt on New 1 by many years that of 
acob on the History of the Precious Me The principal fact in this 
connection which was known at that time, and which could haveinfla- 
enced the adoption of the single gold standard, was that silver had been 
slowly falling in value since the period of the bank snspension. The 
average market ratio for the decade ending in 1790 was 14.74; while 
for the decade ending in 1800 it was 15.42, and for that ending in 1810 
it was 15.61. Beyond this the supporters of the act of 1816 knew little 
or nothing which could have assisted them in forming a judgment 
with regard to the probable future course of the metals. The act of 


* The a on N sents. e 1097,3 
Patterson, disagree as legal on of the standard of Eng 
from 1717 to 1818. truth appears to be that the standard was the double one. 
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1816 was, therefore, a mere blunder, pre of empiricism based at 
most upon a recent and, as it afterward proved, a mere tniling and 
temporary decline of silver. When we come to trace its consequences 
we shall see what a deplorable blunder it was. And it is just sucha 
blunder that we would now commit in this country if we disregard 
the present opportunity of restoring the double standard, if we em- 
pirically refuse to recognize silver as an essential and component part 
of the money of the world, simply because for the moment the ratio 
of silver to gold is depressed. 

Having now traced the standard of England down to its latest legal 
change, which occurred in 1816, it need only be stated briefly in this 
place that no other country adopted the gold standard, except Portu- 
gal, until 1865. The standards of the various principal countries of 
the occidental world previous to 1865 were either of silver, as in Ger- 
many, Holland, Scandinavia, &c., or of gold and silver equally, as in 
France, Spain, the United States, Belgium, &c. During the interval 
between 1809 and 1848, when gold was falling off in supply and risin 
in price, England entered upon that policy of lending in silver anc 
demandin yment in gold, which, but for the widespread bank- 
ruptcies which the failure of the gold supplies contributed to occa- 
sion in 1837, would have greatly enriched her wealthy classes, They 
lent capital to all the countries of the world, lent in the cheaper 
moneys of those countries, (as they lent us later still during onr civil 
war in paper,) and always demanded paymentin gold. Like all short- 
sighted policies, it was a profitable thing so long as it lasted, but its 
very profitableness forbade it to last. 

The creditor may seek support in unjust laws, but nature is on the 
side of the debtor, and nature redresses the inequalities of laws. As 
to the effect upon her own people in demonetizing silver during the 
period when gold was rising in value, it need only be said that En- 
gue never passed through a more gloomy period than Haris the 

alf century preceding the opening of California. One has only to 
read Professor Thorold s Review of Agriculture and Prices in 
England from the thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries, and MeKay's 
Working Classes, to be convinced of the fact that during the period, 
1816-1848, the English laborer was reduced to a condition but little bet- 
ter than that of his predecessors during the Middle Ages, and infinitely 
worse than that of his predecessors a century before. 


Money became scarce, and, d 
banking and mey hard setin, After 1809 the annual supply of tho 
„ ully one-half, o 


agitation were most rife 


poia aok rh ox) asf T 


There is another point in this connection which is well worth men- 
tioning to those who have shown so much eagerness to lead this 
country into the unwise footsteps which England has trodden in re- 
spect of the standard of money. It may, pe ps, not have occurred 
to them that, with a system of househol suffrage such as exists in 
England, the slightest rise in values has the effect of extending the 
franchise of voting; This was shown by Mr. Patterson in his Econ- 
omy of Capital, page 60, et seq. : 

Houses which rented at £8in 1848 are now rented at 21°, which secures the fran- 
chise for the 38 * a * Taking the case of En in the nineteen years 


before the new gold supplies came into play, we tind that between 132 and 1851 the 
registered electors for burghs one-half and those for more than 
one-third, while the total population increased less than one-third. 


Here, then, is a reason, in addition to their pecuniary interest, 
which actuates the rong classes of England in their monetary leg- 
islation, a reason that should teach us of America to beware what 
hidden pits we may fall into By pindiy and subserviently following 
the politico-economical or legislative footsteps, be they backward or 
forward, of a foreign country. 

We need no foreign advice in the t concerns of state. When 
that greatest of all political events, the American Revolution, which 
not only gave freedom to this people, but for the firsttime in the his- 
2 of the world divorced church and state, denied the “divine right” 
of kings, the privileges of class, and the claims of feudalism, and thus 
gave to all men at once the principles of government and a land in 
which those principles could be carried into practice—when the 
American Revolution was organized, did our forefathers send to ask 
the opinion of the ruling classes of ripe ? No. They knew that 
if they did so, the answer that they would get would be unfavorable 
to the accomplishment of their ends. These ends were the freedom 
and happiness of allmen, These are what they had fought for and 
determined upon, and they needed no advice as to how they should 
secure them in that organization of a state which had been commit- 
ted to their charge. 

We now come to the effects of the gold discoveries in California, 
which effects, preceded as those discoveries had been by the minor 
ones of Ural and Siberia, were felt soon after the events that gave 
rise to them. At this period, about the year 1850, England still had 
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the single gold standard, the United States the double standard at 16, 


France the double standard at 15}, Spain, Holland, and Belgium, 


3 pages 6, 157, 159, and 163,) the donble standard, and Ger- forms. 


many, Naples, (ibid., 169,) and other countries the single silver 
standard. In a wo e silver unit (dollar, thaler, franc, real, or 
ruble) was a legal tender to an unlimited extent in all these coun- 
tries except England. 

When gold began to pour in from the shores of the Pacific, the first 
and very proper act of the United States and France was to coin gold 

ieces and use them instead of silver ones for legal tender. ‘The 

nited States, still holding on to her double standard, sto ape coin- 
ing the silver dollar, and by the act of 1853 coined a aok one, be- 
cause it was the cheaper one. . France also held ou to hêt double 
standard, (of 15},) notwithstanding the eloquence of Chevalier, who, 
like Harris in England, prcnely a century before, tried to conyince 
France that the law of 7 Germinal, an XI, (year 1803,) meant a 
single silver standard instead of adoubleone. The first care of these 
two great republics was the interests of their people, and these in- 
terests they consulted when they held on to a system which looks to 
and utilizes the whole supply of the precious metals for the basis of 
commercial transactions. 

Holland and Belgium pursued a different course. These conntrie 
like England, were governed by kings, surrounded by a powerfu 
plutocracy. Like her they were lenders of money, the creditors of 
other nations, and like her they feared the fall of gold. But unlike 
England, they had had no single gold standard before; no gold stand- 
ard while gold was becoming scarce, as during the period 1816-1840; 
therefore no distress, no agitations, no chartist riots, no reform bills, 
no clamor for 2 representation, no demand for ministerial re- 
sponsibility. Hence, unlike the British plutocrats, those ef Holland 
and Belgium had no fears to restrain them from adopting a single 
silver standard when silver became dear. Belgium retired her gold 
coins in 1854," and adopted a silver standard. Holland did the same 
2 Sri wor (McCulloch Dic., Art.“ Precious Metals,” says 1847 
an 3 

The success of the ruling classes in Holland and Belgium in demon- 
etizing gold during this period of its downfall was greatly envied by 
their brethren in England. Between 1850 and 1857 gold fell from 
15.83 to 15.27 of silver, the extremest range, as it has since proved, 
during more than eighty years, to wit, from 1790 to 1872. The cred- 
itor classes of England viewed this depression of their favored metal 
with great alarm, and fancied that it would go on—as with the same 
short-sightedness they now fancy that the present temporary depres- 
sion of silver will go on—forever. Forgetting that they had profited 
while geld rose, 1 od demanded that they should not lose because 
pi was falling. y looked with envy upon the plutocratical 

egislation of Holland and Belgium, and asked why England should 
a also demonctize gold and adopt silver as her sole standard of 
value. 

Unfortunately for them, their own short-sighted and blundering 
legislation of 1516 stood in the way, and nature was reaping its re- 
venge, What was to be done? What had England’s plutocratical 
politico-ecouomists to advise at this period! 

Mr. Richard Cobden, while diselaiming any right on the part of the 
government to interfere with contracts already „saw no reason 
why it should be excluded from such interference with the future as 
might; * necessary to facilitate voluntary contracts, (Chevalier, 

ge 6. 

PE. James Maclaren recommended the establishment of life-insur- 
abos com nies on the nee of a silver pandak A nae abet 

r. Cobden, quoting this suggestion with approbation, pro to 
adapt it to all contracts FPE over a long period of time, and 
even thought of evading the consequences of the depreciation of gold 
by resorting to the primitive practice of paying in kind, as 2 
ing farm leases upon a rent to be regulated by the price of uce!t 
O, sophistry, sophistry, how desperate are thy convolutions 

In short, England was fairly caught in her own toils, and but for 
the retention of the double standard in the United States, France, and 
other countries, which enabled these countries to absorb the new sup- 
plies of gold by replacing with them their silver coins, which they 
exported to Asia, wherewith to pay for goods, the relations of com- 
modities and services in England—and this involved ber entire polit- 
ical structure—would have revolutionized. As it was, her gov- 
ernment barely escaped overthrow, and the agency that saved her 
was that very double standard which the selfisliness and folly of 1816 
had overthrown in England, but which, fortunately for England, other 
j oan ott i during the fall of gold 

6 consequences of these various measures, duri e fall of go 
from 1848 to 1865, were, that England prospered in pe a of her foiled 
plutocracy, France popem, and the United States prospered, and 
an era of industrial actiyity was opened in these three great coun- 
tries the like of which had never seen before. This was the 


* After having cut off her own tail, Belgium, through the cy of her distin- 
. endéavored to 
h the medium of 


7 the single silver standard after 
In Jevon's latest work Messrs. Scrope & Lewis are quoted asin favor of adopt- 
ivy the average of one hundred articles of produce as the measure of value. 


17 


distinctive era of labor-saving machines, international expositions, 
railways, life-insurance, clearing-houses, and great commercial re- 


THE RECENT PERIOD. . 

Table showing the ratio of gold and silver, chiefly* in the London market, 
during the recent period, or since the demonetization of silver effected by 
the act of Februarg 12,1873. Range, 15.9 to 17.82. 


Authorities. 


Annnal average, calculated as above. 
Annual calculated as above. 
an 


* The table from which the quotations for 1875 and 1876 are obtained is deduced 
from quotations on the London and New York markets.” i 

We now come to the next important change in the tnor ocny 
and the standard—the era of the silver-bearing mines of the Comstoc 
lode, of the demonetization of silver in several important countries 
of continental Europe, and its demonetization in the United States 
through the agency of the act of 1873. r 

This era opened in 1862 with the exportation of the entire stock o 
silver as well as other coin of the United States, consequent upon the 
adoption of an uncepresentative paper currency by the act of Febru- 
ary 25 of that year. In the same year also occurred the discovery of 
the great silver-bearing mines of Washoé. 

The ratio of silver to gold in the markets of the world was thus 
threatened with de ion from two causes acting simultaneously: 
First, the demonetization of a large stock of coin by an important 
country; second, the discovery of new and very: productive silver 
mines. It was not forgotten by financiers that, together with our sil- 
ver, we demonetized a much more valuable stock of gold, nor that 
Washoe was still in its incipiency. Therefore, it was not until 1863 
or 1864 that the bearing of the events of 1862 upon the probable future 
ratio of silver and an an to be discussed in Europe. Their bear- 
ing, however, was not wholly dismissed from consideration, and as the 
Washoe mines gave more and more promise of great production, dis- 
cussion in Europe with regard to the tendency of the ratio became 
more and more common. 

In England the anticipated decline of silver was regarded with 
great complacency. It was a veritable windfall for her plutocracy; 
a parachute to retard the previously threatening decline in the pur- 
chasing power of gold; a governor to that engine of their own con- 
struction, which they had built in 1816 and regretted since 1848, 

As the great mines of Washoe became further developed the conti- 
nental plutocracy also began to prick up its ears. It was at this 
riod organized and formidable, which is more than can be said of it 
in 1848, when the-red flag flaunted in its face from every corner of 
Europe. France was now an empire; Italy a united kingdom; Greece 
a newly fledged monarehy. The plutocrats of these countries could 
have their own way now. b 

Nature, steam, and the Comstock lode labored for mankind; the 
silver treasures of the Sierra Nevada began to make themselves felt 
in the co ; the gold product fell off, and gold went up to nearly 
sixteen of silver. It pet tarrat in the interests of the plutocracies 
to demonetize silver and adopt gold as the sole standard of valne, 
and they endeavored to convince society that gold alone was the tru 
standard. 6 

The reading world was flooded with pamphlets and magazine arti- 
cles on the subject, penned by the highest order of talent, which, too 
often. neglected by the people, is forced to ally itself with power; 
conventions, with cut-and-dried programmes, were called to discuss 
the matter; advocates were employed and charlatans retained to 
drown with the clamor of numbers the modest voices of science, equity, 
and reason. Another motive urged the plutocracies to their course, 
So long as silver was harbored as a legal tender in Europe, the United 
States, by being the principal producer of that metal, might become 
the money center of the world—a matter of no little concern to Lon- 


don, Paris, and Berlin. i l ay 

An international monetary convention was held in Paris in 1865, 
and a treaty concluded between France, Belgium, weet and Switzer- 
land, in which Greece and Roumania subsequently joined, by virtue 
of which these countries sb limited the mintage o pte . -tender 
silver coins as to prepare to make gold their sole stan of value, 
and partially demonetize silver. Taught by previous experience, pda f 
did not actually demonetize silver, but left the law in such a 
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tion that b a concerted change in the coinage 
or silver, if need be, could be made the sole legal tender, and by 
adopting whatever happened to be for the time the dearer metal, a 
see-saw between silver and gold could be kept up for the benefit of 
plutocracy at every change of market relation. 

There can be no see-saw unless the legal relation between the met- 

als is 1 fixed and unalterable. When this relation is al- 
tered from time to time, as it should be, (once in ten or twenty years 
would practically be often enough,) to accord with the slow fluctua- 
tions of the markets, neither the creditor, who would demand the 
dearer metal, nor the debtor, who would proffer the cheaper metal, 
could profit by haying his choice. But when the relation is unalter- 
ably fixed or cult to alter, as is the case in France, then the cred- 
itor who always demands the metal that abroad commands a pre- 
mium, or the debtor, who would pay in the one that can be purchased 
abroad at a discount in the one which is the legal tender, derives an 
advantage. 
This treaty of 1865 was to last until 1880, and with certain modifica- 
tions is still in force. England did not enter into it. Gold was now 
to become dearer, and in her eas as condition, when popular 
interests have the power to be heard, her plutocrats feared to open a 
question which ht overthrow the advantages they already 775 
sessed. England had a single and peremptory gold standard. y 
should she enter into a treaty which would make her spe to only 
a permissive gold standard, a standard which, practically, when the 
treaty expired, and before gold fell in price , might be changed 
bya concerted oe: lation ? 

But although British plutocracy saw nothing to be gained by en- 
tering into the monetary treaty of 1865, it saw something to be gained 
by attending the congress which preceded the treaty and the subse- 
quent convention which was held in 1867 with the view to extend the 
operation of the treaty. That something was to draw the United 
States into the treaty, the United States which were, as yet, not bound 
to a gold standard at all, either permissive or obligatory. 

Accordingly England sent her delegates to both conventions. They 
were instructed to say nothing which would bind England, but to care- 
fully watch and report the ings until, Ipresum the handsof the 
United States were fairly into the fire and the chestnuts safely landed for 
the Keyan 5 =~ rulin ae ge. ase oe renee were 
carried out with great ski nchmen arranged the programme, 
the Germans did the arguing and philosophizing, the ee lis- 
tened, and the American delegate, overcome by the plutocratcial atmos- 

here that surrounded him, walked straight into the trap that had 
Sean set for him. The convention was called for the nominal p 
of unitizing the weights of the coins of various nations. Its ob- 
ject, which it fully accomplished, was to commit the United States to 
the adoption of the gold standard while gold was growing dearer, so 
that the interest and principal of her Lass ee and mercantile 
indebtedness, held mainly in Europe, which was then under our laws 
payable in the silver dollar of 371} grains pure, should be made pay- 
able in 83833 more valuable gold dollar of 23.22 grains pure. 
Of course the United States was not bound by this vote of ita delegato 
in the intefnational monetary convention, but the vote had its influ- 
ence. It tended to sway the judgment of the Congress of the United 
States when the question came up; that is to say, tended to sway it so 
far as it was called into exercise at all. 


DEBATE ON THE AMERICAN DEMONETIZATION ACT OF 1873. 


But the manner in which this legislation was effected leaves but 
little reason to infer that any deliberate jndgment was exercised on 
this important subject of the standard, or that the question was ever 
so presented to the American people as to elicit the indorsement or 
the cpt wa of any single congressional constituency. The bill by 


regul ions either ga 


which it was effected originated, as I understand it, in another bill 
which was introduced into the House of Representatives February 9, 
1872. It was discussed for a few moments on April 9, 1872. Then 
the discussion was cut short, and a substitute, the nt law, re- 
ported by title on May 27, an without a , under a sus- 
pension of the rules, May 29, 1372. From the House it went to the 
Senate, where, without any discussion at all upon the all-important 
section 14, it passed; and, after concurrence by the House, again with- 
out a discussion, became a law. 

I am aware that it has been stated that the bill was passed after 
very full discussion on this subject; but I am unable to find a cor- 
roboration of this statement in the official report of the eer 
If any such full discussion appears in the Congressional Globe, I shall 
be glad to have it pointed out in order that I may correct the im- 
pression now on my mind in respect of this matter. 

This bill was on y reported to the House of resentatives 
February 9, 1872, from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures by its chairman, Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts. It was 
discussed for the first time April 9, 1 when. Mr. Hooper informed 
the House that Mr. Ernest Seyd, of London, a distingu! writer on 
coins, had examined the first ht of the bill and “ furnished many 
valuable ein Be which have been incorporated in the bill.” Curi- 
ously enough, Mr, Seyd is an uncompromising advocate of the double 
standard, and it is to be regretted that having received Mr. Seyd’s ad- 


vice the committee only saw fit to follow it wherein it was entirely 
unessential and to disregard it in its most important feature. Mr. 


Hooper then assured the House with regard to section 14, where the 
standard was changed by implication from the double to a single gold 
one, that the reason for this change was that the silver dollar was 
worth $1.03, a mere accidental and temporary fact which afforded no 
sound reason for abandoning the double standard. Subsequent events 
have proved that the ss which we then enjoyed of paying in sil- 
ver or gold dollars at pleasure was of the highest importance to the 
American people, and should not have been surrendered. Even if the 
fact as to the a on the silver dollar were permanent and as- 
sured, the simple remedy would have been to change the legal rela- 
tion between gold and silver. 

Mr. Hooper also stated that the single gold standard had been 
adopted in Great Britain and most of the European countries, which 
latter statement was certainly not correct. S eee Globe, 
second session Forty-second Con part 3, page 0 

Mr. Stoughton, who followed Mr. Hooper, repeated the statement 
that the silver dollar was worth, he said, per cent. premium. 


(Page 2309.) 5 
. KELLEY, who followed Mr. Stoughton, said it was worth 3} per 
cent. (Pages 2311 and 2316.) ? 

Mr. Potter, of New York, appeared to be the only member, beside 
the movers, who suspected the real character of the bill. He said, 
(page 2310:) 

I confess that the introduction of the bill at such durin 
of specio paymenta excited my icion. I 8 3 f loss pinag nae 
anything I know or čan learn that — is any necessity for the adoption of this 
measure now. 


Among the objections he had to the bill was that— 

It ides for the making of changes in the legal-tender coin of the country, 
and for substituting as legal tender coin of only one metal, instead as heretofore 
of two. (Page 2310.) . 


Finally, he stigmatized the bill as a cover, and that it was “ gotten 
up to be a cover,” among other things, for the cdinage ox nickel pieces 
in order to enhance the market value of nickel and benefit the monop- 
olizers of nickel mines and processes. (Page 2312.) 

And the im al observer at the present time finds it difficult to 
account for the introduction of such a bill when specie payments 
were suspended and unprovided for, unless upon some ok ground 
as Mr. Potter to wit, either the interest of the owners of 
nickel mines at home or that of creditors at home or abroad. 

But of what avail was ment or objection? The discussion was 
cut short by a motion to adjourn, and the discussion was never re- 
newed. The next we hear of the bill is that it was pushed through 
on the 27th May, under a suspension of the rules, without even a 
reading, and that it went tothe Senate. (Page 3883.) There it was 
re by title on the 28th May, referred by title to the Finance 
Committee on the 29th May, and passed at the following session, 
without, so far as can be ascertained from the Congressional Globe, 
having ever been fully considered. 


CAUSES OF THE RELATION OF 15}. 


Turning away from these details to the general history of the rela- 
tive value of the precioas metals, the princi and by far the most 
important fact to be observed, is the remarkable steadiness which this 
relation has shown for over two hundred years. 

The question now arises concerning this constancy in the relation 
in value of gold and silver since the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury: to what is it due? We have seen that this relation has been 
almost constantly and with slight variation 15}. Why has the piv- 
otal point of this relation been just 15}? Why not 13, as in the 
of Herodotus? Why not 12, as in the feudal ages? Why did it not 
fall to 20 when Potosi poured its silver treasures upon the world? In 
short, why did it center at 15}and remain there? A satisfactory an- 
swer to this question cannot fail to be important, because it will af- 
ford a guide which will enable us to compute the probable variation 
of the relation between silver and gold in the future. 

Since the opening of the East Indies and China trade in the early 
8 of the seventeenth century the relation of gold and silver in the 

ident and gold and silver in the Orient became equalized. Atthe 
same era, also, the Spanish-American silver mines were opened, and 
the use of quicksilver in amalgamating ores discovered. These three 
events changed the pre-existing relations in the whole world. The 
first raised the value of silver; the second and third lowered it; the 
three ther placed it at 15}, kept it there, and equalized it all over 
the world. The oriental trade continues, the American silver mines 
are still productive, the process of amalgamation is still employed. 
Therefore the conditions of production and consumption are essen- 
tially the same as they have been for over two hundred years. When 
we consult those conditions with the view of determining the cause 
of the relation between gold and silver, we find that the same quan- 
tity of capital, superintendence, labor, or of those commodities nec- 
prone to support capitalists, superintendents, and laborers, as food, 
clothing, shelter, &c., and of materials, such as quicksilver, tool: 
machines, &c., as are, on the average, employed to extract fifteen a 
a half pounds of silver from the earth will only produce one pound of 
gold is is the average of all countries aud of over two hundred 
years of trial. It comes to this at last. This is the boiling down of 
the whole subject. 

It will, of course, be understood that the several rewards of capi- 


talists, superintendents, and laborers, in other words, their share of 
production, differs in various countries, and has differed at various 
periods ever since the opening of India and America. So, also, has 
the effectiveness of laborers. Hence the reward of each of these classes 
of persons has differed enormously. But, as under the same difficul- 
ties of production—and these have not changed as between the met- 
als during the past two centuries, and are not likely to change in the 
future—the sum total of their contributions to the work has been the 
same, it follows that, as before stated, it is the total outlay of capi- 
tal and labor, applied respectively to gold and silver, that 

mined the relation of value between them. 

When, at any given time or in any given country, the same outlay 
of capital, labor, materials, &c., that is sufficient to result in ured ah 
duction of one pound of gold, if removed from gold and applied to 
silver aga, bee produce more than fifteen and one-half pounds of 
silver, the labor, materials, &c., will be removed from the production 
of gold to that of silver. en, at another time or in another pises, 
the outlay sufficient to result in the production of fifteen and one- 
half pounds of silver if devoted instead to gold, will produce a frac- 
tion more than one pound of gold; it will, as a matter of course, be 
devoted to gold. The same laborers and the same capital, plant, 
tools, materials, &c., are not always removed from one industry to 
the other. One industry ceases in one place; the other may spring 
ap in another place. It amounts to the same thing either way. 
These changes do not occur on the instant; they come about in time. 
When mines cease to be profitable at the long-established relation in 
value of silver and gold—a relation that finds its reflection in the 
prices of the services and commodities necessary to carry on 
works—they are not abandoned at once, but continued in the hope of 
improyement. If no such improvement occurs they must eventually 
stop, for men will not and cannot go on forever losing money at min- 


ing. 

This, then, is the basic reason for the long-time relation in value of 
silver and gold. The av result of over two hundred years of 
experiment in all parts of the world assures us that fifteen and a 
half pounds of silver and one pound of gold are equivalents, and this 
assurance is as solidly supported in of the future as we find 
it in respect of the past. Now that the most remote parts of the 
world are connected by commerce, nothing can weaken it, unless it 
were possible that some very tand peculiar improvement in min- 


ane oe the recovery of ores 8 place in respect of one metal 
an 


not of the other. For example, snppose 
extracting or recoverin gold was devised which was inapplicable to 
silyer, then gold won produced more ly than now and 
silver would rise in value, or vice versa, in case the improvement could 
be applied to silver and not to geld. 

But this is impossible: because the nature and qualities of 
the two metals are so nearly alike that any improvement applicable 
to the extraction or recovery of one must apply also to the other; 
and, second, because the geological distribution of the two metals is 
such berg an many of the large deposits of the world, they lie to- 
gether in the same matrix. They must therefore be taken out together, 
and the quartz which contains them both, must be crushed, amal- 
yamated, separated, and refined by one and the same process. The 
quartz matrices of the mines of the Sierra Nevadas ly con- 
tain about 1,000 troy grains of gold to every 24,000 grains of silver, 
or about 40 per cent. in valne of gold to 60 per cent. in value of sil- 
ver, and . in other great silver mines of the world varies 
a 20 to 50 per cent. in value of gold to that of the two metals com- 

ned. 

Here, then, we have an unalterable reason why all improvements 
in the art of mining the precious metals must apply equally to both 
of them, and also why, indeed, so long as one metal is produ: 80 
must be the other. Coupled with that of the relative cost of uc- 
ing them, as ascertained from an experience of several centuries, this 
fact assures us not only that 15} has been the average relation be- 
tween the metals in the past, but also that it will remain the average 
relation throughout the future. 

The relation being thus fixed, there are powerful influences to keep 
it there and prevent it from yielding to any temporary vicissitudes, 
however prolonged, in the supply of the two several metals, such, for 
example, as the accidental finding of alluvial deposits or placers 
of gold, as in the early history of California and Australia. These 
influences are: First, the vast stock of the precious metals already 
in existence in the world; and, second, the steadying action of the 
double standard in the countries where it prevails. 

I will discuss these two questions in the order named. First, of— 


THE WORLD'S STOCK OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


Estimated stock of the precious metals in coin, plate, ꝙ e., in the world at or 
about the various periods 1803, 1848-1853, and 1872. 


an improved method of 


deter- | 1872 


Estimated stock of the ious metals in coin in the occidental or commercial 
world at or about the rarious periods 1803, 1829-1839, 1848-1853, and 
1872. y 


1303 000 
1829-1839 000 
1848- 000 
i 000 
Estimated stock of the precious metals, chiefly silver, in coin in the oriental 
or transcommercial world at or about the various periods 1803, 1829-39, 
1846-53, and 1872. i ey 
Period. 3 
1803. F $700, 000, 000 
1829-'39 . 800, 000, 000 
184853. 900. 000. 
1872 ** «+++ 2,100, 000, 000 


The above data are derived from a comparison of Ernest Seyd, 
Wolowski, Jacob, Newmarch, Chevalier, and McCulloch. 


INFLUENCE OF THE STOCK OF THR PRECIOUS METALS, 


The influence of this stock of the precious metals is perhaps the 
most important feature of this whole subject, and yet, so far as I am 
aware, it has either wholly escaped notice or been referred to with but 


the | slight appreciation of its consequence. 


STEADYING ACTION OF THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 


The second influence which tends to keep steady that rela- 
tion of 15} to 1 which the commercial brotherhood of the world and 
the conditions of the productions of the 2 metals have prima- 
rily occasio is the steady action of double standard. I can 
best and most briefly exemplify this action by quoting from Profes- 


sor Jevons: 
The prices of commodities do not follow the extreme fluctuations of value of 
tly declared. Prices only depend upon 
the course of atrap arriari ora to have sunk in valne below the legal rates of 
whatever ) Now, if in the accompanying figure we rep- 
Prpa cnmweliny, say copper aad bribe an corresponding veriations of the 
, 52) 8 

valno of liver, then superposing theo curves, te Tins „„ 
extreme fluctuations of both metals. Now, the standard of value always 
ws the metal which falls in value, hence the curve D really shows the course 
of variation of the standard of value. This line un more frequent undula- 

or silver, but fluctuations do not 


pro- 
ceed to so an a much im (W. S Jevons 
e e of Set Not Fer au 1 poe 


wo 
Ey 
l 


The effect of emplo; the two metals together is to modify the 
action of each. Such dual employment prevents one from rising and 
the other from falling, so that the fluctuations in either “do not 
proceed to so great an extent” as they otherwise would. 


GOLD BY ITSELF NOT A CORRECT MEASURE OF VALUE. 


Money is a measure, as the bushel, the rule, and the scale are meas- 
ures. The bushel measures capacity, the rule extension, the scale 
gravity, while money measures value, All of these measures are ex- 
pensive ; nsiye to produce, expensive to maintain, expensive to 
preserve. Nor is money by any means the most expensive, it being 
deemed quite susceptible of demonstration that, compared with the 
services it performs, it costs even less than the others, Yet, expensive 
as they are, their use mnst nevertheless be a source of economy to 
mankind or they would certainly not be employed. This empleyment 
and the economy to which it is due ceases the moment the measnres 
fail of uniformity, definiteness, precision, exactness, and steadiness, 
0 is in their excellence in these respects that their whole utility 
resides. 
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The discordance of mone: 
been in all ages one of the first and test obstacles which the 
world’s commerce had to overcome, and even the progress of local 
commerce has had to wait upon uniformity in this respect. Indefinite 
and. unprecise measures are an intolerable evil which men avoid even 
at the expense of much that is desirable. 

What, then, shall be said of measures that are not only discordant 
and unprecise, but finctnating also? What would be said of a bushel 
that alternately contracted and expanded, and contracted more than 
it expanded ; of a rule of elastic rubber, or a pair of scales with a 
sere 5 And what shall be said of a fluctuating measure 
of value 
oie this is what money is, if gold be regarded to the exclusion of 

ver. 

To be convinced of this it is only necessary to consider the statis- 
tics of the precious metals which have just been adduced, 

From these tables it will be observed that since nearly the begin- 
ning of the present century the stock of coin in the commercial world 
hasexactly doubled; that is to say, it has increased from $1,800,000,000 
to $3,600,000,000, an increase that very closely corresponds with popu- 
lation—the opan of the occidental world having been 180,000,000 
in 1810 and 360,000,000 in 1875. (Essay in New York Independent, 
March 11, 1875.) Taking both of the precious metals together, the 
stock of coin has been as nearly as possible $10 pe capita of popula- 
tion at each of the four dates mentioned since beginning of the 
present century. 

At these periods at least, and we have the data for no others, the 
measure in the commercial world has been apparently unvarying, and 
this appearance has deceived many writers on the subject; but it is 
by no means true. 

The effective measure of value is not the whole stock of coin, but 
that portion of it which the law permits to be tendered for the pay- 
ment of debts. To this should be added the paper substitutes which 
are from time to time temporarily employed and accepted for the 
purpose of large payments, and which fluctuate in volume with the 
vicissitudes of credit and the adoption, transitory operation, and 
eventual failure of legislative expedients.* The balance of coin or 
credit no more form a part of the measure of value than do the prec- 
ious metals when locked up in the form of a plate. Now, how much 
the legal-tender coin and substitutes of the commercial world 
N to at the various dates given is difficult to estimate. An 
effort in this direction will, however, be made. 

ESTIMATE OF THE EFFECTIVE MEASURE OF VALUE IN 1803. 

In 1803, either the single silver or the double standard prevailed in 
all the occidental countries and, except in England, where gold was 
erroneously overvalued and silver degraded, it was fixed in those coun- 
tries at such a relation and the coinage of the pieces so arranged (I 
do not remember having heard of any silver piece heavier than that 
of two Gérman thalers) as to it of the employment of nearly the 
whole mass of silver and gold coin then in the Occident. There was 
some legal-tender paper or bank paper afloat, notably in England and 
Russia, which brought the whole amount up to, say $2,000,000,000, 
with a ratio of activity, let us assume, of 1. 


ESTIMATE OF THE EFFECTIVE MEASURE OF VALUE IN 1872. 

In 1872 a ae gold standard existed in Great Britain; a restricted 
donble stan in the Latin conntries; a single silver standard in 
other Euro countries; ù disused donble standard in the United 
States, and legal-tender paper notes in many of these countries. The 
sum of all these currencies might amount to $4,000,000,000, with a 
ratio of cag 1 By say 2, making $8,000,000,000.in 1872, with a pop- 
ulation of 360,000,000, or $22 capita, as against $2,000,000,000 in 
1803, with a population of 180,000,000, or $11 per capita, The effective 
measure of value in the occidental world has, therefore, doubled since 
the beginning of this century. 

As it is worth while to ascertain, if possible, how we may obtain a 
least varying measure of valne for the world it becomes nec for 
this purpose to turn from the statistics of the HETET A world to 
those of the whole world. : 


THE WORLD'S STOCK OF COIN AND POPULATION. 

Assuming that without royal, seigniorial, or legislative interference, 
the relation of the mass of private credit current for money, to the 
mass of money, would be constant, let us confine our observation to 
the stock of metal money in the world. In 1803, with a population of, 
say 900,000,000, it was $2,500,000,000; in 1829, with a population of, 
say 1,000,000,000, it was 52,600,000, 000; in 1848~53, with a population 
of, say 1,100,000,000, it was $3,400,000,000 ; and in 1872, with a popu- 
lation of, say 1,200,000,000,t it was $5,700,000,000. 


weights, and measures has probably 


2 we would have both the metals in circulation 

ree bank Bagi which would bear an almost constant relation to the sum of the 
metals. The measure of value in such case would be easy to ascertain; as it is, 
nothing is more difficult, 7 

Behm and W. sum up the population of the world for 1872 at 1.391. 000,000, 

but in this they include China at 446,009,000. There is no authority for this ex- 
travagant figure besides that of the Chinese waudarin’s communication to Lord 
Macartney in 1795. It was therein stated at 333,000,000, which was probably excess- 
ive by more than one-half. Consult the numerous and much more reliable estimates 
in Malte- Bruns Geography. 


SWELLING OF THE MEASURE OF VALUE SINCE 1°03. 


These figures give an average of coin per capita throughout tha 
world Ne A $2.83, $2.60, $3.09, and $4.75, at the 88 
periods named. the assumptions of population here employed are 
admitted to be even approximately correct, then, even without reck- 
oning greater activity of money now than formerly, it would follow 
that there has been no more fixedness in the relation of the world’s 
coin and population than there has been in that of the effective meas- 
ure of value and ee of the Occident. They have both dou- 
bled, or about doubled, since the beginning of the century—doubled 
pa capita of population. The coin of the world per capita and the ef- 

ective measure of value of the Occident per capita (i. e., the coin and 
circùlating credit of the Occident combined) have both doubled. 

What has caused this doubling, this unsteadiness of the measure 
of value? Has it been due to diminution in the population of the 
world? No. We know that the population of the occidental world 
has more than doubled since the beginning of the century, while the 
sates assumed for the oriental world exhibit a very small increase. 
( 5 increases very slightly. As to India and China, they are 
probably stationary.) 

Has it been due to superabundance in the stock of silver? No. 
That stock was $1,600,000,000 in 1803 ; $1,800,000,000in 1829; $2,200,- 
000,000 in 1848, and $3,100,000,000 in 1872. Its ratio to population has 
been, as the ratio of money to population always should be, a slightly 
increasing one; but the relation has been substantially constant. 


THE MEASURE OF VALUE SWOLLEN BY GOLD. 


The swelling of the measure of value has been due to an enormons 
increase in the stock of gold. This amounted to $1,800,000,000 in 
1803, and twenty-six years afterward it had not increased. Durin 
the next njneteen years it increased 50 per cent., and during the fol- 
lowing twenty-four years it increased 116 per cent. over the previous 
increase. In 1848 it was $1,200,000,000, in 1872 it was $2,600,000,000 ; 
by the end of the present century it will probably have fallen again 
to $2,200,000,000, perhaps to $2,000,000,000. So much for a metal 
which depends upon placer mining for its chief supplies. 

This is the steady and unvarying measure of value to which the 
advocates of the single gold standard would commit us! 

So far as steadiness is concerned, and irrespective of all other con- 
siderations, gold does not deserve to be used as money at all, and the 
old nations of Asia, who tried this metal more than thirty centuries 
ago, appear to have long since come to this conclusion; but the grad- 
ual increase of the mass of silver and the weight of the coins, to- 
gether with the fact that gold frequently occurs with silver in the 
same matrix, give a place to gold which the unsteadiness of its sup- 
ply would otherwise deny to it. 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER SEPARATELY. 


The validity of the statistics which have been quoted rests upon 
authorities—Wolowski, Seyd, Chevalier, McCulloch, and Jaco 
whom the reading world has thus far been satisfied to accept as safo 
guides. The important and conclusive deductions drawn from them 
are, however, not without an amplitude of other support. They are, 
to be drawn also from the statistics of the annual production of the 
precious metals, the validity of which will admit of but little ques- 


tion. 

Estimated annual production of the precious metals throughout the entire 
world (exclusive of India, China, and er) various periods during 

the ninetcenth century. Sums in millions of dollars and tenths. 


Period. | Gold. | Silver.| Total. Authority. 
E 49.3 f Dorae 
20.0 mate based on McCulloch. 
35.5 McCulloch’s Dic. of 
e sesse Westminster January, 1876, 

43.9 McCulloch. 

ee Westminster Review, January, 1876. 
40.5 Journal des Economistes, March, 1876. 

a PLAE E enl Westminster Review, January, 1876. 
40.5 ag des Economistes. 

3 jake, 
47.4 Whitney, by countries, App. Cycl, XV, 53, 
new edition. 
40.5 Journal des Economistes. 
40.5 Ibid. 
40.5 Ibid. 
40.5 Ibid. 
e McCulloch. 
40.5 Journal des Economistes. 
40.5 Ibid. 
40.5 Ibid. 
425 Ibid. 
56.0 Soet! 
45.0 Journal des Economistes. 
49.0 Tbid. ~ 
5L5 Ibid. 
52,0 Ibid. 
62.3 Blake for gold, 1867; Phillips for silver, 1865 
50. 5 Journal des Economistes. 
53. 08 Blake, by countries, App. Cycl., XV, 53, new 
edition. 

54.0 Journal des Economistes. 
50.0 Ibid. 
47.5 Ibid. 
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Estimated annual production, ꝙ .. Continued. 


51.5 167.5 | Ibid. 

61.0 177.5 | Ibid. 

65.0 166.5 Ibid. 

10.0 173.5 | Ibid. $ 

76.3 | 179.8 | -Ibid. for fs. App. Cycl. for silver. 
71.5 162.0 | Journal des Economistes. 

62.0 159.5 | Ibid. 

mo 190. 0 Estimate. J 
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in China, but not worked (472) for the rama wae erin tg Sir R. Murchison, that it 
would conflict with Chinese 1 maintaining balance of the circulat- 
ing medium.” Otreschoff estimated total yield of precious metals in China, India, 
Ja Ko., in 1854, at $30,000,000 a year, but this is evidently too high. Whitney 
estimates the goll product of all Southern Asia at $600,000a year. Pı inview 
of Nowmarch’s statement, (Tooke, vi, 72!,) that the specie (coin, trink Ko.) in 
India amounts to 2400.000,000, of which sy one-half is in coin, and allowing 

sia $2,000,000,000—the annual product of 


t Estimated by Raymond 
aay Tener not very wide of 
tail 


s by countries. 
t McOulloch states (and in this he agrees with all other authors) that the lowest 


pe nai of 1875) 15 gold and 40 silver; but this esti- 
è mark, is without authority. Phillips gives de- 


int of production was reached in 1829. He states that Mexico and South Amer- 
ca together only produced of both metals $20,000,000, chietly silver, and that very 
little was elsew produced. Allowing $5,000,000 for what was elsewhere pro- 
duced, crediting that $5,000,000 to silver, and allowing one-fourth of the 7 — 
luct to have been in gold, (which exceeds the a estimated by Jacob for 
Taans period,) I accord to silver $20,000,000 and to gold $5,000,000. 
Estimated by Raymond at 43 gold and 39 silver; but wide of the mark and 
thout authority. Birkmyre gives details by countries for 31.5 silver. 
For about this date DeBow, ii, 558, gives $131,500,000, gold and silver, as fol- 


3 7,000,000 
Russia.... 3,350,000 
Great Britain, (silver). — 50,000 
MBI SAS CRIT o en in 1,400,000 


UBL, FOO DOD ST nin ET eee sens serces ss eee 
Phillips gives details for 43.8 silver. (App. Cyc., xv, 53.) 
S The French estimate is considered to be at least $10,000,000 too low for silver. 


Silver in the United States for 1875 was $25,000,000 more than in 1868. The French 
estimate is also believed to be too low for gold. 


Taking silver by itself, we find that the annual production of the 
occidental world bas but little more than kept pace with population. 
It was $35,000,000 a year at about ‘the beginning of the century; it 
was $72,090,000 a year in 1375. The statistics of its annual produc- 
tion are characterized by the same steadiness that distinguishes its 
place in the circulation. If gentlemen want details, they can have 
them country by country. There is no guess-work here; we are stand- 
ing upon solid rock. 

rning to gold, we find that the annual production has varied 
enormously, It was $13,000,000 a year in 1801; fell to Late 7s not over 
$5,000,000 in 1829; rose to $182,500,000 in 1852; fell to $107,000,000 in 
1863; Tose to $130,000,000 in 1865, and fell to $97,500,000 in 1875, and 
with a downward tendency. 

And yet this wildly fluctuating, rninously unsteady metal is what 
the fledgeli of political economy, the charlatans of monetary con- 
ventions, and the numerous other dupes of Lombard street would 
divorce from its natural complement, silver, and have for a sole stand- 
ard of value, As well have the rack for a measure, It has often 
served that purpose, only the thing that it measured was not value, 
but human endurance, and that seems to be about all that gold by 
itself is capable of 5 Thirteen million dollars a year in 
1801; $5,000,000 in 1829; 8182,00, 000 in 1852; $97,500,000 in 1875. A 
wonderful measure of value indeed! 

Let us suppose for a moment that silver had been demonetized by 
the entire commercial world at the same time that England demone- 
tized it, to wit, in 1816, and the commerce, the business, and the vested 
interests, the daily labor and the time contracts of society left to ad- 
just themselves in the course of twenty-six years (from 1803 to 1829) 
irom a measure of $1,800,000,000 of gold and silver coin to one of, 
say, $700,000,000 or $800,000,000 of gold coin. Recollect that even as 
it was, the whole of that period was one of bankruptcies and conyul- 
sions. Now, let me ask what it would have been bad the evil been 
aggravated by the adoption of such a gigantic blunder as Englund 
set up in 1816 for the imitation of mankind? 

We are upon the eve of another era of the same character. The 


annual supply of gold has reached its culmination. The supplies of 
gold are falling off. The river-beds of California and Australia have 

n washed; the surface gold has been secured; the quartz mines 
have a used up the paying ore; the water-line has been 
touched, and below it are only those sul hurets which as yet have 
not been successfully treated. Beware foreign influence! Beware 
the example of England! Beware England’s fatal blunder of 1816! 
Beware the ruinous effects that followed close upon its heels! The 
causes of the bankruptcies of 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876 may lie in 
deeper waters than the shallow stream which commenced to flow in 
October, 1873. They may lie in the shrinkage of gold—that gold 
which the ill-considered act of 1873 made the sole measure of values 
and the sole arbiter of fortunes in the United States. 

For the purpose of testing by comparison the efficiency of gold as 
a measure of values, let us suppose again that gold was the sole legal- 
tender money of the commercial world in 1848. Will gentlemen at- 
tempt to deny that the stock of this metal in the coins of the com- 
mercial world more than doubled between that date and 1867? If 
this fact be admitted, must it not be perceived that, with gold as the 
sole standard of value, prices would have more than doubled durin, 
the course of these nineteen years, and that with such a tan 
sudden enhancement of prices the worth of all vested interests, the 
relations of all contracts, the entire distribution of wealth, would 
have been seriously affected? The widow and the orphan, left with 
a comfortable competence in 1848, might have had to eke out a scanty 
living in 1867; the lessor of 1848 might have been glad to abandon 
his property rather than pay the taxes and charges of 1867; the rich 
wonld have become undeservedly poor, and the poor undeservedly 
rich—a very equitable arrangement, according to some minds, and I 
confess I am not wholly unbiased that way myself; but I do not for- 
get that I am now addressing the official successors of the authors of 
the act of 1873. I 

Observe, too, the effect which the enormous folly of demonetizin 
silver in certain states of Europe and in the United States has h: 
upon the currency of Asia. If these statistics have even approxi- 
mate worth, and there is no reason to subject them to the slightest 
suspicion of incorrectness, for they rest upon numerous authorities 
who derived their data from widely different sources, it will be seen 
that the currency of Asia has more than doubled since 1848, and prob- 
ably chiefly since 1862. This currency is estimated to have amounted 
to $700,000,000 in 1803, $900,000,000 in 1848, and $2,100,000,000 in 1872, 
chiefly in silver. So far as we know und are led to believe, from the 
character and institutions of the peoples of these countries, there 
was little or no increase at all in their numbers up to 1862, if, indeed, 
there has been any since that date. The increase of their circulatin 
medium has, therefore, been almost absolute, and it must have h 
the effect of enhancing the present level of prices in those countrics 
three times more than that of 1803. 

No wonder that Mr. Secretary Bristow advises Congress 
abolition of our im duty upon tea has failed to cheapen the price 
of that article. Why we should have contributed, as we did con- 
tribute, by the suspension act of 1862 and the demonetization act of 
1873, to triple the specie prices of 3 we have had and shall 
have to buy from China, 3 and the East Indies wholly sur- 
— the understanding. To men of plain minds it seems to have 
n the most stupendous folly. 


APOLOGIES FOR SUBSIDIARY COINAGE. 


To these grave charges about tripling 3 in Asia there has been 
a weak and ill-considered reply, to the effect that while England and 
her subservient imitators on the continent of Europe and in this coun- 
try have demonetized silver as a legal tender for the payment of Sovi 
that metal has nevertheless been allowed to remain in the form o 
base coin for fractional eurrency or small chan Tt seems to have 
been forgotten that base or token money can only circulate to a small 
amount. For example, if gold and silver were now equally legal 
tender in Great Britain, as they were previous to 1717, a large pro- 
rtion, perhaps one-half, of the whole amount of money now in the 
ingdom, which is estimated at $575,000,000, (plus $5,000,000 of cop- 
per,) would be of silver, which at the present moment is the chea: 
metal at the relation of 15}. In France, in 1860, where the double 
standard prevailed, and when gold was the cheaper metal at the legal 
relation of 154, a large portion of the entire metallic currency was of 
gold, (Seyd.) But instead of the currency of England 9 
of silver, at the present time there are in that . „000 of 
gold and only $75,000,000 of silver (tokens) in cir¢ulation, (Jevons.) 
his result is due to the demonetization of silver, and from this canse 
some 8200, 000, 000 of silver, which would otherwise hold place in the 
money of that country, have either been melted up or e: led; re- 
duced either to plate or shipped to Asia, In the one case, lost almost 
irretrievably to civilization, so far as its agency in measuring values 
and stimulating industry is concerned; in the other, gone to help add 
to the strength and commercial resources of a semi-barbarous world. 
But far more important than this is the consideration that the sub- 
stance of which coins are made aud the substance of which the stand- 
ard is composed are altogether different matters. The coins of a coun- 
try may be made of gold or silver; yet if wheat were made the standard 
of value, that is to say, if the coins were pers on demand in wheat, 
the. prices of other commodities would finctnate, not with the vicis- 
situdes of coinage, nor even of the stock and production of the pre- 


that the 
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cious metals, but with those of the stock and production of wheat. 
Coins of this character would merely be tokens, promises to pay 
(wheat) stamped on 
coins of iy roe and the silver half-dollars, quarters, and dimes of 


ld or silver; of this character are the silver 


the United States. They are mere tokens, and, except at times when 
they rose in value (in the standard) so as to be worth melting or ex- 
porting, the metal of which they were composed would practically be 
emonetized. 
SUBSIDIARY COINAGE NOT WHAT 18 WANTED, 

It is not merely u by the advocates of the double standard that 
silver should have that subordinate place in the currency which is 
the utmost that can be filled by a token coinage, and which could be 
filled to a certain extent as well by any baser metal, or even, perhaps, 
by paper; it is not merely asked that silver shall be granted the same 
sort of recognition that is vouchsafed in social life to a menial. It is 
demanded that it shall be accorded the same rank in which gold has 
been maintained; the rank to which the great place of silver in the 
coins of the world, its universal distribution and e er its 
ample and steady supply, its twin-birth, its utility an adaptabilit 4 
and. its worth as a measure of valne, entitle it. With a double stand- 
ard wisely fixed, all the moderately large payments would be made 
in gold and all the smaller ones in silver, just as for moderately large 
quantities of liquids the oaken hogshead is employed and for smaller 
ones the tin gallon. By forcibly interdicting oak, you might compel 
hogsheads to be measured by the tin gallon, jnst as by 5 
tin you might force gallons to be measured by the oaken hogsh 
What is demanded for silver is that it shall be left free to assume its 
own rank in the currency, so that whenever it temporarily becomes 
the cheaper metal at the average relation to gold, it may for the time 
8 t same influence in modifying the measure of value that 

as been always so zealously accorded to it when it became the dearer, 
THE FLUCTUATIONS IN GOLD DUE CHIEFLY TO PLACER MINING. 

It will not do to rejoin to this that the probabilities of gold again 
becoming the metal in more plentiful supply are remote. Even if 
true, this reply would confess the very selfishness of the champions 
of the gold standard which they have been so solicitons to conceal in 
the solemnity of their We r f conventions and the surreptitious 
character of their measures of legislation. But it is not true, Al- 
though at the present time the annual et p of gold are falling 
off, it is im ble to predict how long this movement may last. 
While silver is essenti y the product of industry and enterprise, 
gold is largely that of adventure and chance, This results from the 
physical fact that the last-named metal is nearly always found in 
alluvial al Pare or placers, and it is from these sources that the bulk 
of the world’s stock of gold has been obtained; this is never the 
case with silver. 

GOLD AT PRESENT CHIEFLY A BRITISH PRODUCT. 

These facts bring under our consideration another important mat- 
ter in connection with the history of the precious metals separately. 
It is this: that at the present time and forthe main part the supplies 
of gold to the world are chiefly from British countries or countries 
subject to British domination. The following table will illustrate 
this very significant statement: 

Estimated annual gold product of the world at latest dates for which the 
statistics are attainable in the various official reports, 


% entageoresecnasasouncusenanne $26, 000, 000 
Nr $58, 000, 000 
British Columbia.......... FC 2, 000, 000 
C SBA: Y E ACE TA 500, 000 
Other British possessions and British isles 1, 500, 000 
Total British possessilqun . 62, 009, 000 
Balance of the world 9 eee satin? . 30, 000, 000 
Total OFS WOE ᷑ꝛĩ]ĩ?˙00ÿͥpE ß P A A E A 118, 000, 000 


Proportion of the world's production from British possessions, (per cent.) 


From this table it will be observed that of the $118,000,000 which 
represent the annual gold product of the world 52} per cent. was ob- 
tained in countries over which the British flag waved or which were 
subject to British domination. 

Is this, then, the secret of British plutocratical solicitude for the 
single gold standard? Is it not only that the Leg of Great Britain 
shall have the rewards of their labor measured by this dimin jeling 
measure, which is to be held tightly grasped in the monopolizing an 
cruel hands of their plutocratic lords, but that the labor of the entire 
civilized world shall be measured by it also? For one, I reply to this, 
never! And when this subject shall be fully penta by the 
American people, the reply that I now make should echo and rever- 
berate throughout the whole length and breadth of this great land. 
Never ought we, never will we, submit to have our labor and enter- 
prise measured by a standard subject to the manipulation and pleas- 
ure of a foreign nation, and of a class hostile to the genius of our 
institutions. 

. THE DOUBLE STANDARD FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

Hitherto the double standard has been alluded to with reference to 
its gmat superiority as a measure of value for the exchanges of the 
world. I now pro to treat it solely or chiefly with reference to 
the affairs of the United States. 

Many of the considerations adverted to in connection with its 
superiority as a measure of value for all nations apply with equal, 


and sometimes more than equal, force to this nation. Briefly recap- 
ah cease they are mainly as follows: 

e convenience of employing gold for moderately large ents 
and of silver for smaller ones dase both metals — n as 
money, whether one or the other, or both or neither, are made the 
standard of value. The violent aberrations in the anuval supplies of 
gold, the steadiness of silver, the often deficient and sometimes ex- 
cessive supplies of the one, and the always ample supplies of the other, 
forbid us to rely upon one as a standard.of value to the exclusion of 
the other, and particularly when that one is gold. And this objec- 
tion to gold as the sole standard of value obtains additional force at 
a time like the preen when its annual supply is diminishing every 
year, its distribution throughout the world is narrowing, and its 
production is at the mercy of the arms and legislation of a single 
powerful nation, and a class hostile to the growth and prosperity of 
republican communities. 

Another basic consideration is the stock of precious metals in pos- 
session of the world, the product of many centuries of toil, abstinence, 
contention, suffering, and sacrifice. It is this stock which measures 
poe Nearly one-half of it consists of silver. To demonetize this 

alf will reduce all prices Gi ace and convulse every country in 
the world, except those which may refuse to take dart in such de- 
monetization. 

Beyond these considerations, however, there are others which apply 
with peculiar force o the present time and to our own country» 
These will be treated in their proper order. 

EFFECTS UPON THE DEBTOR AND CREDITOR CLASSES. 

First, with regard to the effect of the standard on the debter and 
creditor classes. 

At the outset let it be premised, to the t honor.and glory of our 
country, that in the sense in which the term is used in England we 
have no debtor and creditor classes. Notwithstanding the tendency 
of the national debt and of the other financial scars which the recent 
great civil conflict has left upon the war-worn features of the nation, 
we have no permanent debtors and creditors. The man who is a 
debtor to-day becomes a creditor to-morrow, and the creditor of to- 
morrow becomes the debtor of next day after to-morrow. We are all 
in the same boat in this country; all struggling, toiling, risking, win- 
ning, or losing. There are no hereditary privileges, no entailed es- 
tates, no permanently vested interests. sadventure, death, unex- 
pected legislation, in a word, a thousand agencies are continually at 
work to redistribute wealth and redistribute poverty; while a free 
soil, boundless natural resources, thoroughly diffused and abundant 
education, and a universal spirit of enterprise, contribute to increase 
our stock of wealth; so that while the gifts of fortune are being con- 
tinually redistributed, those of intelligence and industry, which are 
always fairly distributed at the outset, are being added to them—an 
pate izing reservoir with a primarily equalized and always-rising 
evel, i 

Therefore, the remarks which will now be devoted to the consid- 
eration of the respective equities of the debtor and creditor classes 
will apply with far less cogency to the affairs of this country than to 
those of any other. wr se 

It was not complained by the debtor class, when the act of 1873 
was passed, that it would tend to favor the interests of the creditor 
class, as it undoubtedly did. Why was no complaint made? Because 
the act was so drawn that it apparently related only to the technical 
regulation of the mints; and gave no notice, either from its title or 
its text, that that far 5 85 measure, a change of the standard of 
value, was proposed. There is no mention of the term “standard of 
value” in the act; there is not even mention made of the silver legal- 
tender dollar which the act abolished. None but those fully convers- 
ant with the history of our legislation upon the subject of money 
none but those who were familiar with the details and principles of 
the long-forgotten act of 1792 and subsequent legislation, could have 
understood the full pve of the important changes of legislation 
which the passage of the act of 1873 involved. 

Moreover, specie payments had been suspended for eleven years, 
nor for more than two years afterward was there any provision made 
for resumption; and resumption appeared so far off in 1872—that is 
to say, at the time the demonetization act was introduced iuto Con- 

that the effects of demonetization, coupled with those of re- 
sumption, were not realized or anticipated. The silver dollar had not 
been coined at our mints for many years, and during the fall of gold 
subsequent to 1848 had gone out of circulation, except for the pay- 
ment of ground-rents in Philadelphia and elsewhere, and for the pnr- 
of the Asiatic trade. The demonetization of the silver dollar 
at such a period was, like a stab in the dark, unexpected, unseen, and 
not to be felt until too late to be averted. 

There was, therefore, no notice to the debtor class, who are always 
the poorer class, and therefore the more numerous and widespread, 
the least organized, the least protected by the law, the least courted by 
ambition or favored by poe 

In the absence of such vomplaint from the debtors in 1873, in the 
absence of any notice which was practically accessible to them of the 
supernal importance of the change pro , What right would now 
the creditor class to object to the rehabilitation and restora- 
tion of the double standard? Clearly none whatever. 

I do not speak now of the creditors of the, Government, whose 
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status in respect of the coin in which their claims are to be pela is 
not proposed to be discussed; I speak of creditors generally. In 
view of the concealed effects of the demonetization act of 1873, in 
view of the fact that resumption was not provided for until 1875, in 
view of the utter absence of complaint from the debtor class when 
the demonetization act was passed, what right, or even shadow of 
right, has any class of creditors now to object to the monetization of 
the silver dollar? The demonetization act was not d at their 
solicitation any more than it was with the knowl 

or concurrence of the debtors, It was not a contract between 
Government and the people. It was a mere caprice of legislation, 
which could be undone, which in deference to public policy and jus- 
tice should be undone, and which, under our organic law as I ho 
presently to show, which raises the double standard far above the 
province of legislation, must be undone. 

But putting all this aside and looking at the question purely as an 
economical and political one, and without reference either to its mer- 
its or its history, both of which so emphatically decide in favor of the 
doublo standard, let us see which class it is that, when benefits or ad- 
vantages are to be dispensed, a wise and particularly a republican 
Government should favor. 

Is it the creditor class, who consist to some extent of capitalists 
whose estates were hereditary, and of others whose estates were the re- 
sult of chance, unexpected death, unlooked-for legislation, or extraor- 
dinary and unforeseeable events? Is it the creditor class, whose 
garnered capital represents the results of past labor, perhaps of that 
of the serf, the slave, the overworked, browbeaten, fagged, and fam- 
ished victim of toil? Is it the creditor class, who are always allied 
to an effete conservatism, out of which spring caste and aristocracy 
und feudal privileges and every other odious form of power, to whom 
legislative favors shall be granted? Is it the creditor class, who least 
stand in need of such favors or advantages 

To whom shall legislation dispense what small favors it may have 
to bestow in a country so free and republican as this? Shall it be to 
the class whose tendencies 1 have depicted or to the debtor class, to 
the poor, the needy, the temporarily depressed, the cast-down, the 
struggling the toiling, the enterprising, the active, the aspiring, the 
ever hopeful? 

Shall the favors of 5 be granted to those who ask for them 
and fawn and intrigue for them, or to those who never ask, nor fawn, 
nor intrigue? 

Shall they be granted to those whom we here in Congress do not 
represent, or to those whom we do? 

Shall they be awarded to the many whose servants we are, or to the 
few whose servants we are not? For remember that this is a Gov- 
ernment based upon numbers and not upon wealth, and that the 
States and Commonwealths which are represented in this Chamber 
are also based upon the principle of numbers, of the greatest good 
to the test number. ‘ 

If there are favors to be accorded, let the people have them. It is 
upon their Prosperity and welfare that this country, nay the entire 
world, essentially depends for its advancement; not upon the patron- 
age of a class, f 

NO AbvANTAGxS. ro BE GAINED BY EITHER CLASS. 

But I deny that there are any favors or advantages to be granted by 
a return to the double standard. A single standard confers advan- 
tages, advantages to the few, while a double standard divides and dis- 
tributes advantages. This is fully illustrated by Professor Jevon’s 
diagram, The double standard both gives and takes, It strikes a 
medium between the metals, although but one of them may chiefly be 
employed in the currency and that the one of temporarily the lesser 
purchasing power. There is no practical difference between its effects 
and those which would flow from the adoption of a single metal which 
is adhered to as the standard forever, a metal which is always in as 
sufficient supply and as widely distributed and largely held as now 
are both the metals combined, provided such a metal could be found, 
And whatever infinitessimally small difference there is, whatever poor 
crumb of advantage the restoration of the double standard would 
afford to the debtor class, it bears no comparison at all with the full 
ration, the stuffed loaf of advantage, which the continuation of the 
single gold standard is destined to confer upon the creditor class 
while the annual supplies of gold arediminishing in quantity. What- 
ever advautage there was in the double standard, if it was worth the 
planning of one class to destroy it, it is due to the interests of the 
other and the welfare of the nation to restore it. 

Moreover, and from a higher point of view, it is in the long run 
really to the interest of the creditor class, as well as of that Farger 
class who are neither creditors nor debtors, for us to restore the double 
standard. It is to the interest of honor, of virtue, of religion, of good- 
will to all men and peace upon earth. It will tend to save the debtor 
from despair and the resources which despair invites; from dishonest 
bankruptcy, from flight, from the sequestration of property, from its 
malicious and revengeful destruction, from popular agitation, agra- 
rian disturbances, and revolution, and from recourse to interchange- 
able bonds” or other covert forms of repudiation. 

I have said that the practical effeets of the double standard would 
be like that of a single metal which is adhered to forever. I meant 
by this that a single metal adhered to forever would have its ups as 
well as downs, as England has had with gold since 1816. It was 
down with the people of that country until about the year 1832 or 
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1837, then slowly up until 1848, then rapidly up until 1865, and since 
that year slowly down. With a double standard England would have 
had fewer of these vicissitudes; with the restoration of our double 
standard we shall have fewer of them than otherwise, These vicis- 
situdes are clearly ble to those disturbances of the double 
standard which commenced in 1816. They are still unsettled. With 
their settlement, with the return of nations to that dual employment 
of gold and silver which was never interrupted until England saw 
fit to interrupt it, will doubtless return that era of monetary ease 
and serenity which characterized the last century, during which the 
Bank-of-England rate scarcely varied one-half of 1 per cent. Bank 
panics and financial revulsions will disappear, and possibly also the 
thousand and one mad schemes of irredeemable paper which neces- 
sity and despair have driven men to entertain, 

But a single standard adhered to forever is something that even 
were a steady enough and otherwise suitable metal obtainable for the 
purpose, which is absolutely denied, is not to be looked for. It is 
true that England adhered to gold all through that period so trying 
to her plutocratical rulers from 1848 to 1865, but it was not without 
having often been on the point of abolishing it and resorting to some 
substance for money the supplies of which did not increase so rapidly. 
The p itions of Cobden and some of the other writers I have 

noted in favor of adopting wheat, &., as standards of value suffi- 
ciently attest the alarm of the ruling classes. But fortunately for the 
people of England the popular sufferings of the previous period from 
1816 to 1830, when gold was yearly diminishing in supply, had gone 
far enongh to produce the reaction which the short-sighted and selfish 
adoption of the gold standard sorichly merited. Astern remembrance 
of these sufferings was abroad in the land, and forbade any further 
tampering with the standard. The people said in effect, said it in 
the chartist and the anti-corn law and the reform contentions, “It was 
your turn a while since; it is ours now. Stand back, and let’s bave 
fair play!” The yeomanry of Rogi had arisen from its pauper 
grave, and the voice of power trembled and was hushed in its presence. 

While these circumstances forbade the desertion of that standard 
which the plutocracy of 1816 had set up for itself, there is no assur- 
ance that they would not again be evoked to prevent a change of the 
standard from gold to silver should the latter once more become the 
dearer metal. The paonr of England found strong enongh ar- 
gumena to chan, e standard from the double to the single and 

m silver to gold, The plutocracies of the continental countries 
have changed from one metal to the other whenever it suited, or they 
fancied it suited, their present interest most. Neither, with the in- 
creasing advantages and power which the retention of the gold stand- 
ard would confer upon our rising and promising regiments of pluto- 
crats, would this class fail to ə similar aga in this country 
and particularly if the easy success they met with in 1873 is suffe 
to stand unrebuked. In effect, the standard would be changed when- 
ever there occurred a marked change in the value of the metals, 

We should have a double standard, indeed; only, instead of stand- 
ing upon two supports, it would rest upon one. Instead of having its 
center of gravity always midway between its supports, it would have 
one that rocked to and fro, and at every oscillation tore away a por- 
tion of those foundations of equity upon which alone republican in- 
stitutions and republican government may permanently rest. 


RESORT TO A GOLD STANDARD INEVITABLY INVITES PAPER INFLATIONS. 


An extremely important consideration has been adverted to and de- 
mands some elaboration. It is this; that any attempt by forceof law to 
substitute gold for silver in the money ofa country, at atime when gold is 
becoming scarcer, either absolutely orrelatively as tosilver, must surely 
result in producing paper inflations. Paper notes, either representa- 
tive or unrepresentative, are sure to be issued as substitutes for gold 
as it becomes searce. Any attempt to artificially enhance the pur- 
chasing power of gold, either by demonetizing or partly demonetiz- 
ing silver—and the act of 1873 is of this natue—is certain to invite or 
prolong the issuance of pee notes. By artificially enhancing the 
purchasing power of gold the paa arising from the issuance of pa- 

r notes are enhanced, and pressure on the part of banks and 
individuals to obtain authority to issue them, if indeed the decline 
of prices and consequent stagnation of industry do not induce the 
Govermnent itself to issue them, will become too great to be success- 
fully resisted. This authority once obtained, or this power once èx- 
ercised, it always proceeds to extremes. Neither reason nor prudence 
sets a limit to the emission of paper notes; the emission usually con- 
tinnes until it ends in general bankruptcy. 

This, then, is what the purblind, short-sighted advocates of a single 
metal, when both metals together are barely more than sufficient to 
prevent the world’s stock of coin from falling behind the increase of 
ee is what they would invite. They would press the 

lade down to the point at which it is bound to spring up; spring up 
in defective and excessive credit, in speculation, in madness, in bank- 
ruptey, and in crime. They would twist the thumb-screw down until 
the debtor was reduced to pran and despair, forgetting that they 
themselves more than any class of persons were interested in keeping 
him solvent and p rous. 

The lesson is the same in all artificial or forced systems of currency. 
Money came into existence freely, and it has never yot yielded np its 
birthright. Legislation should not, legislation cannot, enthrall it. 
Beyond the scope of temporarily fixing relation, which should be 
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the mean natural or market relation, between two metals, both of 


which are indispensable for the purposes of exchange; beyond man- 
ufacturing and unitizing coins and ponian eee roy in short 
beyond the exercise of that surveillance which may fitly be termed 
the police of money, legislation has neither rightful function nor 
power. All it can do beyond this is to confuse, to deceive, to injure, 
to disturb, and to invite loss, discontent, turbulence, violence, and 


anarehy. 

8 may faney that they are playing upon a very simple in- 
strument when they undertake to meddle with money. But they are 
mistaken. The apparently simple instrument is an organism of the 
most complex character, the result of thirty centuries of growth and 
development, and, like all highly-developed organisms, impatient of 
control or restraint. It recoils from the first touch of an unaccus- 
tomed hand; it gives forth alarming sounds; and if further meddled 
with, it revenges itself upon its distarber with overwhelming ruin. 


DANGER OF ABANDONING THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 


It is impossible to resume specie payments in gold alone. Let us try 
to grasp the full significance of this proposition, 8 it be only in one 
respect that of the capacity of the mines of the world to supply it 
with gold enough to measure its exchanges without the co-ordinate 
employment of silver. Given bills of ssa ik certificates of 
a given bank bills, given Government legal-tender notes, given 

_ railways, telegraphs; in short, any form of representative or non- 
representative money or of agencies for increasing the rapidity of its 
circulation; given all these, and the world now employs them all 
whenever and wheresoever they can be employed with safety or ad- 
vantage, and often when neither one nor the other is secured—given 
all these, and yet a certain quantity of the peona metals is needed 
at bottom, as the foundation upon which the entire basis of credit, 
safe and unsafe, must rest. Now, how much does this indispensable 
quantity of the precious metals amount to at the present time 

There is no difficulty ın answering this question. The world’s stock 
of coin is $5,700,000,000, of which nearly one-halfis of silver. Of this 
sum, Europe, America, and the rest of the occidental world emplo 
about 53,600,000, 000. Previous to the late partial demonetizations of si — 
ver in the Latin Union, and in Germauy and the United States, these 
83,600,000, 000 consisted of, let us say, 82,000,000, 000 of gold and $1,600,- 
000,000 of silver. They now consist of, say, about 82,400,000, 000 gold 
and §1,200,000,000 silver. By continuing to exclude silver from equal 
participation with gold in the currency of the United States, and at- 
tempting to resume poola payments; we occasion a demand for, say, 

000,000 of gold wherewith to pay off the greenbacks and furnish 
bank reserves, and $50,000,000 of silver in lieu of the fractional notes. 
If we could obtain these $400,000,000 of metal without drawing it 
from other countries in Europe or America, they would add so much 
to the stock of coin in the occidental world, which would then bo 
$2,750,000,000 of gold and $1,250,000,000 of silver. This is the answer 
to the question so far as the occidental world is concerned. The 
quantity of the precious metals needed for money and the basis of 
credit in the occidental world—that is to say, the quantity needed 
to maintain prices at their present level—is at least $4,000,000,000. 
Of this sum the United States, if it succeeds in resuming specie pay- 
ments, will hold about 8400, 000, 000. 

Now, let me ask, in the first place, where these 8400, 000, 000 are ex- 
pected to come from? Gentlemen may dispute the premise and con- 
tend that no such sum as $400,000,000 is necessary. They may point 
to the fact that just previous to the time of the suspension in 1862 
the entire stock of coin in this country was estimated at not over 
$300,000,900, (Finance Report, 1861, pp. 25 and 62,) of which proba- 
bly not over three-fourths or $225,000,000 werein gold. Granted that 
this was the fact, and I have no doubt it was, it must not be forgot- 
ten that since 1862 the population of this country has increased 50 per 
cent., and its exchanges fully 100 per cent. What is the proof of 
this f Simply that in 1861 our whole circulating media consisted of 

300,000,000 in coin and $200,000,000 of bank-notes, which circulated 
within limited areas at or nearly par; whereas now it consists of 
not more than $140,000,000 of coin and some $750,000,000 of Govern- 
ment and bank paper, the latter circulating (throughout nearly the 
whole country) at about 874 cents to the dollar; say total circulation 
at par equal to $800,000,000, This is 70 per cent. more than the par 
circulation of 1861; an incontestable proof that exchanges have in- 
creased in volume at least 70 percent. Taking into consideration 
the superior activity of the legal tender and national-bank notes 

over the old State-bank notes, and the improvement and develop- 
ment of railways, telegraphs, clearing houses, and other mechan- 
isms of exchange, since 1861, it cannot be doubted that the bulk of 
to-day’s exchanges in this country is at least donble that of a cor- 
responding day in 1862. Suppose, however, we put it at only 70 per 
cent. higher; then, in order to resume specie payment upon at least 
as firm a footing as specie payments stood in 1461—and the universal 

8 nsion of the banks toward the end of that year proves that it 

ws not so firm a footing as could have been wished—we shall re- 

quire at least 70 per cent. more specie than we employed in 1861. Add 

70 per cent, to $30,000,000, and you have $510,000,000. Allow $140,- 

000,000 for specie already in the country, in the banks, in private 

hands, and in the vaults of the Treasury, and you will need $370,000,- 

000 in order to resume. Of this $370,000,000 the Government will 

need, perhaps, about $350,000,000, and the banks the remainder. But 


the apportionment is of no consequence in this connection. Tho sub- 
3 3 is that in e 3 resume s fey se we shall 
n ,000,000—say, for round figures, ,000, specie, of 
which, under the operation of the act of 1873, about $350,000,000 
must be in gold. 

I now ask where are these $350,000,000 ex to come from? 
Again, do I fancy I hear interpellation. I shall perhaps be told that 
a proposition is even now before Con a proposition from careful 
and able sources, and boasting the indorsement of high financial au- 
thority, a proposition which assumes that $100,000,000 in gold will be 
sufficient wherewith to enable the country to return to specie pay- 
ments. ~ 

I refer to a speech which has been made in the Senate. Bat I warn 
ee to beware of making a mistake in respect of this matter, 

or a mistake will set us back many years. The British government 
tried to resume in 1817, after a suspension of twenty years, but it 
failed, and resumption was deferred for seven other years, until 1824. 
If we try to resume in 1879 with $100,000,000 and fail, we may be set 
back a quarter of a century. Moreover, if we fail, somebody—most 
probably some clique of stock-zamblers—will make 15 or 20 per cent. 
out of the operation. How? Easy enough! Knowing that $100,000,000 
was the limit of the Government’s abi 1 to pay, they could easily 
make arrangements with the banks and depositories throughont the 
country to withdraw $100,000,000 of greenbacks on the eve of the 
day of resumption, and present them for payment at the Treasury. 
After having drawn the last dollar of specie out of the latter they 
could, by presenting an additional note, compel it to suspend again. 
Then gol would go'up once pie perhaps to the full extent of the 
figure from which it would have fallen, and the clique could sell their 
specie in the market and realize their profit. 

This is not only a possible occurrence; it is a probable one—a highly 
probable one, almost a certainty. There is nothing in the world to 

revent it, except two things: First the inability of a clique to raise 
$00,000,000 ; second, the sepa a that the Treasury, in offering to 
redeem its issues, may arbitrarily and nnexpectedly prefer notes of 
particular numbers or dates of issue. But these objections are frivo- 
lous. Experience has demonstrated that there is no difficulty what- 
ever on the part of stock-jobbing cliques to raise $100,000,000, while, 
with regard to making preferred credits of certain notes, the Treasury 
has no authority to do so, and if it had, the exercise of such authority 
would be almost certain to be defeated through treachery. Secrets 
so weighty as this one wonld be, are impossible to keep. Even if it 
did not leak out, the clique would be certain to monopolize the Treas- 
ury doors to the exclusion of all comers. In short, wealth, power, 
organization, experience, and special-training wonld be ranged on the 
one side, against a scattered and indifferent popalation on the other; 
and who can doubt which would win? 

Finally, even if carried out successfully, the exercise of such au- 
thority would be unlawful and unjust. 

We cannot resume with $100,000,000, nor with $200,000,000. Why, 
gentlemen, we have have had $140,000,000 in specie in the Treasury 
on several occasions during the past ten years. If itis practicable to 
resume now with $100,000,000, why was it not practicable on those 
occasions with $140,000,000? It was certainly not for lack of desire 
on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury, but simply because both 
oe Secretary and Congress plainly saw that the thing could not be 

one. 

It is better to be on the safe side of an be epee of this magnitude 
and importance. It is better to have a dollar more than is necessary 
for the purpose of resuming, than a dollar less than is necessary. We 
cannot expect to resume upon false pretenses, We cannot, and if we 
can, we ought not, hoodwink the people, or run the risk of failing, 
and, therefore, of unsettling values for an indefinite period in the 
future. In order to resume we must pay dollar for “dollar,” and dol- 
ur 2 dollar, as the law now stands, means at least 8350, 000, 000 in 


TEP, now for the third time I ask, where are these $350,000,000 to 
come from? Gentlemen may differ with me as to the sum needed for 
resumption. Some may believe $200,000,000 are enough, others muy 
even consider $100,000,000. I have briefly discussed these opinions, 
and do not believe that less than $350,000,000 will suffice. With only 
$129,500,000 of Bank of England und §$144,000,000 of provincial bank- 
notes afloat in 1815, total 8373 500,000 in paper, England reqnired over 
$270,000,000 in coin before she was enabled to resume. After you 
shall have resumed, less coin may be required in the country; but in 
order to resume, you will require a dollar in coin for every dollar of 
Government paper afloat, and, in my opinion, and, as shown by tho 
experience of England, you will also bave to give the national banks 
time to acquire an equal fund of specic before they can resume; 
otherwise, yon may bankrupt every one of them. 

Confining myself to the strict requirement of the Government, I 
again ask where is the requisite specie to come from if we are to 
depend upon gold alone? 

he annual gold product of the world is given at $97,500,000, of 
which let us say the whole amount can be retained in the Occident, 
which all will admit is a violent stretch of probability. It is esti- 


mated that considerably more than one-half of this supply is needed 
for the arts, for gilding, plating, watch-case making, jewelry, and the 
like. (Seyd.) Let us limit this demand to one-half. This would 
leave a supply of soy $49,000,000 of gold per annum available for the 
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maintenance and increase of money. The maintenance of money costs 
abont 14 per cent, per annum in abrasion and loss. One and a half 
per cent. on the present occidental stock of $2,600,000,000 gold 
amounts to 839,000,000. This is the quantity of gold needed every 
year to maintain the existing stock of gold coin in the Occident. De- 
duct this from $49,000,000, the total annual supply available for 
money, and there would remain a surplus of $10,000,000 a year. Itis 
out of this surplus that our $350,000,000 must come, unless it comes 
out of the existing stock in other countries, a point which will be con- 
sidered further on. 

Upon the most favorable hypotheses, after according every debata- 
ble point in favor of the feasibility of the proposition, we should have 
to wait nearly thirty-five years to accomplish it in practice; for if 
we mana to obtain every ounce of gold which can be spared from 
the supplies of the world for the next thirty-five years, w shall barely 
have secured enough. F 

There are considerations, however, which render some of these hy- 
potheses untenable, ; 

The entire population of the occidental world is increasing at the 
rate of 1 per cent. per annum, (Essay on Population of the Earth in 
New York Independent.) Even if its exchanges or their bases in- 
creased no faster than its population, this fact would require an an- 
nual addition of 1 per cent. to the stock of coin. At the present time 
this would absorb nearly $3,000,000 per annum. 

The demand for gold in the arts will undoubtedly increase at, at 
least, an equal rate. The probability is that it will increase, because 
it has increased at a greater ratio. Limiting it to this ratio, it will 
amount to nearly another $3,000,000 per annum. 

The annual product of gold throughout the world is 55 
It was 8182,000 000 in 1852; it is given at only $97,500,000 in 187 
This is a decrement of over $3,500,000 per annum. f 

On account of these considerations we must subtract about 
$9,500,000 per annum from the world’s available annual surplus of 
$10,000,000, leaving but $500,000 per annum to spare. At the rate of 
$500,000 per annum we shall need seven hundred years in which to 
garner up $350,000,000, the amount necessary wherewith to resume 
1 gold. 

The possibility of performing even this feat rests upon the assump- 
tion that Austria, which has a forced paper 3 and Italy 
which has a forced papar currency ; and Russia, whic has a forced 
paper currency ; and several other countries which have forced paper 
currencies—countries which in the te contain one-half of the 
entire European population of the globe—will be content to wait un- 
til the United States gets its quantum of gold wherewith to resume, 
before they will make any move to effect a similar reform in their own 
currencies, It rests, also, upou the assumption that the people of the 
United States will wait during these years for the consummation of 
resumption; wait without complaint, without further legislation, 
without getting tired, or yielding to the clamors of interest, or prej- 
udice, or ignorance, 

RESUMPTION ON A GOLD BASIS IMPOSSIBLE, 


I tell you, gentlemen, the thing cannot be done! Resumption in 
gold is out of the question. It is not practical financially; it is not 
practical metallurgically; it is not practical internationally; it is 
not practical politically; in short, it i not tical at all. 

I can no longer wonder that the intere angeable theory or any 
other form of paper lunacy has obtained a footing in the land. So 
long as intelligent, and educated men will persist in attempting todo 
that which the most unintelligent and uneducated plainly perceive 
to be rt ase Sn so long will demagogery and roguery have a foot- 
ing. “My plan,” they will say, “is at least as good as theirs;” mean- 
ing that of the gold resumptionists. And I must confess that I assent 
to their proposition. One plan is quite as good as the other, and not 
a whit better. They are both utterly impracticable, and no attempt 
to carry out either one of them can have any other than one ending: 
failure, violent fluctuations, and unsetilement of values, distress, com- 
motion, and the grave dangers that lurk beneath all violent upheavals 
of the body-politic, 

There are two forms of reply that I anticipate to the assertion that 
it is impossible in less than a t number of years to obtain the 

nisite supply of metal wherewith to resume specie payments in 
‘old. One is if money is merely a measure of values, why will not 
100,000,000 or even $50,000,000 measure values as well as $350,000,000 
or any other sum? The puerility involved in this reply needs little 
further response than what has already been accorded to it in a pre- 
vious portion of this speech. If there was no accumulated stock of 
coin in the world upon which values throughout the world already 
rested ; if there were existing no contracts, rents, leases, bonds, 
mortgages, and the like, executed in the past and maturing now, or 
executed now and to mature in the future; in a word, if the world 
was born to-day, $50,000,000 would in theory answer quite as well for 
the entire money of this country, ay, even of the whole world, as 
any other sum. t the world was not born to-day, nor yesterday, 
nor the day before. The stock of coin which forms the substratum 
of the world’s prices is the accumulation of fifty centuries, and bar- 
gains are being made every day—for example, Government and cor- 
porative debts—which cover long periods of time. To disturb these 
prices and contracts by forcing the exchanges of the country to be 
measured by a sum of specie so vastly less than its usual measure, as 
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8100, 000,000 or even 8200,00, 000 would’ be, would be ‘tantamount to 


the violent destruction of vast interests and a wrenching of all the 
relations of industrial and social life. Imagine workingmen’s wages 
at twelve and a half cents a day in this county, while they stood at 
$2 in France or England. Imagine our railway corporations furced 
to pay their rents on long leases and the interest on long bonds in 
daily appreciating gold. Would not this be quite as unjust as, on the 
other hand, by issuing a daily alter | interchangeable token to 
gratuitously save them from that disaster 

The other reply that I anticipate to the objection that we cannot 
obtain sae enough wherewith to resume is this:“ We can obtain 
the gold from Europe.” Can we! Let us examine this point. 


CAN WE GET GOLD ENOUGH FROM EUROPE WHEREWITH TO RESUME SPECIE PAYMENTS f 


When a merchant 7 to buy a large quantity of a given ar- 
ticle, his first thought is to compute how much his demand will raise 
the price of the article during the progress of the purchase, The first 
element in this calculation is the stock on hand, the next is the cur- 
rent supply and demand. It is the same with the stock-operator, in 
short, with dealers in all commodities. Why should it not be the 
ar got 7 Government, when it goes into the market for 8350, 000,000 
of gold 

e current demand and supply of this article has been discussed. 
There is no stock of it on hand in the same sense that there is a stock 
or accumulation of merchandise. The stock of merchandise is the un- 
used portion—the surplus. There is no unused stock of gold coin in 
the world, no surplus. It is all in use to support prices;* withdraw 
it, and the whole fabric of prices and credits falls to the dust. The 
stock of gold in Europe and the countries settled by Europeans 
amounts to about $2,600,000,000. On every one of these dollars 
stands a vast and almost toppling superstructure of credits in every 
conceivable form. You now propose to purchase one-eighth, almost 
one-seventh, of this entire basis of the rest of the occidental world’s 
exchanges and credits. Do you believe yon can doit? Do yon be- 
lieve you can offer your bonds or your merchandise in the markets of 
Europe low enough to purchase with them $350,000,000 of gold? Do 
you sup that United States 5 per cent. bonds at par, or 90, or 80, 
or even 70, will accomplish it? Or, to put it another way, suppose 
you determine not tosell your bonds under par; do you suppose that 
you can place them at any rate of interest to which the self- t 
of this country would submit, or which its resources would justify! 
Do yon suppose that when you commenced to draw gold from Eu- 
rope, the Bank of England and other like institutions would not 
5 their rate of interest to 7, 8, 10, or even 12 per cent.! You 
know that this is always done when specie is observed to be flowing 
out. You know that it must be done. And do you suppose that 
when it is done you can place your bonds at any lower rate of inter- 
est than the bank rate? Do you imagine that American produce or 
manufactures offered to Europe at three-fourths of their present 
market prices will do it? 

Well, then, Ido not. To induce Enrope and the European world 
to with one-seventh of its measure of exchanges and basis of 
credit within the time fixed for the resumption of specie payment in 
this country you would have to sell all your movables—for remem- 
ber that lands, which constitute more than one-half of our wealth, 
cannot be exported—at prices which would bankrupt every industry 
in this 8 You might get $10,000,000 or $20,000,000, or perhaps 
even $50,000,000 in gold. By dint of hammering the bond market 
(and you would have to authorize the Treasury to sell below par, at 
any price the bonds would fetch) during the two years and a half 
now remaining you might even 8 8100, 000,000 of metal; but when 
you shall have taken 8100, 000, 000 away from Europe you will have 
8 a commotion and a fall in prices on the other side that, if it 

id not lead to the closure of the European stock markets to Ameri- 
can bonds, would certainly precipitate a tremendous financial con- 
vulsion. As for this side, the effects would be no less alarming. 

Recollect, gentlemen, that the problem is that of taking $350,000,000 
in gold out of a fully occupied and heavily 5 basis of only 
$2,600,000,000 in the occidental world. It is not the whole stock of 
metal, both silver and gold, that we can now call npon, as in former 
days. Silver has been demonetized in several countries of Europe; 
it kas been demonetized here. We have thoughtlessly so worded onr 
laws that, until we alter them, we can only pay in gold, The Latin 
Union, Germany, and Scandinavia, together with England and Por- 
tugal, &c., have so worded their Jaws, whether thoughtlessly or not 
you can decide for yourselves, that gold alone is the legal tender in 


The legal-tender portion at a full ratio of activity; the subsidiary coins ata 
lesser rate. 


t When the negotiations were going on in London for the sale of the largest amount 
of United States bonds that has ever been sold there at one time, it was forescen 
by the Bank of d that a Ne of coin would accumulate as the proceeds 
of these bonds to the credit of the Government of the United States. As a matter 
of fact there was an accumulation of about $21,000,000. The Bank of England, fore- 
seeing that there would be an accumulation of coin to the credit of the United 
States, which might be taken away bodily in specie, gave notice to the officers of 
the Treasury Department of the United States that the power of that institution 
would be arrayed against the whole unless we gave a pledge that the 
coin should not be removed, and that we would re-invest it in the bonds of the 
United States as they were offered in the markets of London. Wa were comprlicd 
to comply. (Speech of Senator BOUTWELL, formerly Secretary of the Treasury. 
Congressional Record, Forty-third Congress, first session, volume 2, part 6, page 
23 of Appendix.) 
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those countries for the payment of large sums, and its value is the 
standard of all payments, large or small. We would demand of them 
one-seventh of their entire stock, which now, unlike the period from 
1848 to 1865, is not increasing ; which, in fact, has a strong tenden 
to decrease. Who, under these circumstances, will have the hardi. 
hood to assert that this problem is a practical one? And who will 
venture to deny that, if it is solved at all, it can only be solved at a 
sacrifice more overwhelming than any which has presented itself to 
the consideration of financiers since the study of money, its fune- 
tions and its vicissitudes, first became a science ? 
OUR INTEREST CHARGE ANOTHER OBSTACLE TO RESUMPTION IN GOLD. 
On oh of the many insuperable difficulties which lie in the way of 
ee on in gold lies another one which is as great as any of them. 
and which you would augment by attempting to resume in gold. i 
allude to the interest on the public debt, which debt is oi Ae 
held abroad. This interest now amounts to er Ang ase per an- 
num. By selling bonds to the extent of $350,000,000, say, at 10 per 
cent.—for it is perhaps hopeless to expect to do it at n lesser sacrifice— 
ou will add $35,000,000 a year to your gold interest debt, and those 
335,000,000 to the portion held abroad. Where are these $35,000,000 
to come from? Where are the whole $135,000,000 to come from? 
Your annual interest c will alone amount to more than the whole 
world’s product of gold. So far as the portion of it which is paid to 
bondholders in this country is concerned, it may stay here and be 
thrown upon the market and purchased by the Government, and so 
used over and over again, as is the case now. But not so with the 
portion that goes abroad. You cannot hope to get any of that back 
without selling the merchandise of the country at lower rates than 
Euro will be willing to take for similar merchandise of their 
own production ; and after you shall have drained Europe of one-fifth 
of its ie, (one-seventh of the whole occidental world’s, or one- 
fifth of Europe’s,) prices will fall to a very low point there, and you 
would have to sell very low to compete. Are your farmers ready te 
deliver their wheat in Europe at the rate of forty or fifty cents a 
bushel? Are your manufacturers prepared to sell their cotton prints 
at two cents a yard? 

I warn you, gentlemen, that the attempt will be futile; that the 
thought is absurd; that the whole theory of endeavoring to destroy 
one-half of the world’s accumulation of the precious metals or of tak- 
ing part in the attempt, as you would do by attempting to resume in 
gold alone, is sheer madness. 

COMPARATIVE EASE OF RESUMING IN THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 

Now let us contrast with this impracticable scheme the ease of re- 
suming specie payments in both the metals, or on the basis of that 
double standard which the world has used for thirty centuries, and 
after an endless variety of experiments, without being able to dis- 

nse with it or even venturing to trifle with it until Change Alley 

ound that money was to be gained by inducing these experiments to 
be made in England and on the Continent. 

If we resolve to resume in gold and silver, instead of haying to draw 
upon a fund of $2,600,000,000 and an annual supply of $97,500,000, as 
in the case of gold alone, we would have a fund o; 85, 700, 000,000 and 
an annual supply of 8170,00, 000 to draw upon. Not only is the fund 
more than twice as t, and the supply nearly twice as great, but 
both the fund and the pita ars more widely distributed. Instead 
of having to draw upon the Occident alone, we would have the whole 
world to draw upon. Three hundred and fifty millions in gold form 
one-seventh of the entire stock of that metal; the same sum in both 
the metals forms less than one-sixteenth of the entire stock. If a 
draught of one-seventh would occasion a fall in prices of 15 per cent., a 
drafight of less than one-sixteenth would occasion a decline of less than 
6 per cent.; and while 15 per cent., during two and a half years— 

750 to 6 per cent. per annum would sweep away all and more than 
all the profits of industry, which, on the whole, do not net over 3 or 4 
per cent. per annum ; 6 per cent. in two and a half years, equal to 23 
per cent. per annum, would enable us to get back to a sound measure 
of values without the loss of more than a very small portion of our 
current industrial profits, 

It has been objected to the monetization of silver by the United 
States that the Comstock lode was vomiting forth a vast surplus of 
that metal. It is cay to be regretted that this is not the fact; forif 
gentlemen will consult the statistics of the precious metals, they will 

ive that since 1852, when the product ef gold and silver was 

000,000, the annual supply has fallen off so that in 1875 it was 
but $170,000,000, and in 1876 will probably not be more. There is 
therefore great danger of a dearth of metal, and it would be fortu- 
nate if the yield of the Comstock lode were more prolific than it is. 

My fear is that this polificity, such as it is, 
maximum within the present year. It is the candid opinion of a man 
who has devoted nearly thirty years of his life to the practical work- 
ing and management of gold and silver mines that, so far as the Com- 
stock lode is concerned, and he is entirely familiar with this tsil- 
ver deposit, we have arrived at the beginning of the end. We now 
know the probable dimensions and bearings of the ore-producing 
chimneys, and can very plainly foresee their early exhaustion. What- 
ever the may.be with to the Comstock lode, and at best 
it is but matter of opinion, we know that for the present, and so far 
as we can see ahead, the combined annual product of the two metals 
throughout the world, as compared with late years, is decreasing. 


ill have reached its | gauge 


If now the question be asked, Where will you get your $350,000,000 
from upon which to resume? the best answer we can make is: From 
the world at large; from a stock of $5,700,000,000 in gold and silver 


coin; from an annual supply of $170,000,000; from Europe, from 
Mexico and South America, from Asia, and, readiest and best of all, 
from our own mines, 

In buying metal from the rest of the world, as we should have to do 
had we no great mines of our own, we should have to buy it with 
the accumulated charges of transport and coinage upon it. In buy- 
ing it from our own mines we can buy it at its worth upon the spot 
of production, without transportation, or coinage, or interest, charges 
upon it. S ‘ 

RESTORATION OF THE DOUBLE STANDARD AND OUR MINING INTERESTS. 

And here let me say that the mining interests of this country are 
represented not, as some persons a y ee tars by a few million- 
aires, but for the most 2 by a vast num r of rsons, with no 
other resources than their intelligent minds and willing hands, who 
work in the mines for daily bread, and by a scarcely less numerous 
class of small proprietors, themselves also workingmen, who hold 
each a few shares in the mines in which they are employed. 

The miners of the West are among the most stalwart and spirited 
yeomen in the world. They are inured to danger and toil, and are 
brave, strong, intelligent, and self-reliant. In weary processions 
across alkaline deserts, under equatorial and blistering suns, across 
mountain and valley, desert and plain, amid the attacks of savages 
and the fevers of tropical swamps, they marked the path and blazed 
the trail of western empire. They overcame every hostile condition 
and builded, on foundations of liberty and justice, three great States 
in your western border. They conquered the Genius of Sterility in 
its stronghold, built cities 10,000 feet above the level of the sea and 
hewed out thrifty workshops twenty-five hundred feet below the sur- 
face of the earth. They have organized mining with the exactness 
and thoroughness of science, and in this respect placed this country 
in the vanguard of the nations. They have neither avoided your 
tax-gatherers, rig a your subsidies, nor demanded your protective 
legislation. Nordo they do so now. They only ask that you shall 
legislate in respect of this great question in view of the history of 
the oio; the Constitution of the country, and the facts that sur- 
round you. 

While the miners of this country have the highest right both by 
reason of their birth, their indomitable love of freedom, and the per: 
ilous nature of their industry to demand both favor and advantage 
from the Government, they do not ask for either. But they demand 
that the Constitution shall be respected and the laws enforced under 
which they established the great industry which they represent. They 
know full well that the world’s accumulated stock of dtl is too vast 
and the annual dimunition from abrasion and loss too great, to fear any 
permanent or continued fall in the price of that metal. They know 
that silver must continue to remain the money of a main part of the 
world for centuries to come, and that it cannot be dispensed with in 
any part of the world, They understand too well the fluctnating 
character of the supplies of gold to fear that this metal wiil 
nently usurp the place of silver in the money of the world or in the 
money of any considerable part of the world. They perfectly well 
comprehend the fact that the present slight fall of silver is due to the 
mad attempt to demonetize it wholly or partly in the countries of the 
Latin Union and Germany, and are not at all alarmed, either as to the 
success of this attempt or the future price of silver. They believe as 
Jefferson said in discussing this very same subject nearly a century 

o, that the world’s long and constantly-tried experience of silver is 
a kind.of precedent which it is tolerably safe to trust to. 

Our miner pisaran pss ayer is s rapes perapi eun mod- 
erate supply; keeping pace the world’s expanding industry and 
no more. They understand that gold is of e fluctuating, 
and either superabundant or inadequate supply; and they have no 
fears as to the marketability of their silver product. ; 

The question before us is therefore not one of favor or advantage 
to any 3 even though that industry be ly American and 
of a nature and importance that should command for it every advan- 
tage which legislation could confer. 

RESTORATION OF THE DOUBLE STANDARD A NATIONAL AFFAIR. 

The question is one of advantage to the nation, to society, to the 
world at large. It has to deal not only with the industrial interests 
of to-day, but of alltime. It is the question of the measure which 
shall be applied not only to the labor of the present time, but to the 
labor of all time past, the labor of all time to come. It proposes to 
gauge this labor by the measure which has ganged it forever, by the 
that can measure it most fairly and equitably; by the only 
gauge that can truly measure it at all; to wit, the double standard 
of gold andsilver. Itis opposed to the impracticable project of meas- 
uring it by a new and smaller measure; by an inconstant, a fluctu- 
ating, a monopolized measure. This is the nature and magnitude of 
the question before us; a question to the elucidation of which the 
most intellectual men of all nations and in all times have largely de- 
voted their attention; a question which lies down at the very basis 
of property, of industry, and of progress; a question which not only 
affects the wealth of nations, the rank of nations, the welfare of na- 
tions, but the very conditions of social existence itself. 

It is too large, it is too grand a question to be belittled by any such 
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vulgar and familiar approaches as have, I regret to say, been made 
toward it by one or twò gentlemen who have alluded to the subject 
in the House of Representatives. Fifty centuries of the world’s ac- 
cumulated wealth are before us to be answered in our deliberations 
upon this question; fifty centuries of mute, but colossal interrogato- 
ries; fifty centuries of trial, of suffering, of toil, of conflict, of ever- 
perishing and ever-renewing human life, every element of which has 
contributed, one way or another, to mold the ponderous scale of the 
precious metals in which the work of the world is measured, and 
which some madmen would raise their vandal hands to destroy. 

These men are chiefly the plutocrats of England and Germany. 
They want the debts which the nations of the earth owe to them, and 
which were made in Manchester cottons and Birmingham wares, to 
be paid not in the base currencies in which they were nominally or 
really engendered—not even in good money, in gold and silver, which 
is the money of the world, and been so for all time—but in that 
e metal which they have observed is for the time diminish- 

ng in vpply and daily becoming more difficult and expensive to pur- 
chase. To accomplish this object they are ready to revolutionize the 
currency of the world; to help demonetize and advise others to help 
demonetize a stock of over $2,000,000,000 of silver, the precious moiety 
of the world’s standard of values, stored up from the ages, and in its 
place to set up their own moon-calf of gold, recking not how much 
suffering the inadequate substitution will occasion. 

LET ENGLAND AND GERMANY ADHERE TO THE GOLD STANDARD IF THEY WILL. 

The worst punishment which can befall this reckless trifling with 
the interests of society is that which it itself invites, and which 
must befall it if the rest of the world refuses to take part in such 
trifling. By leaving England and Germany to the enjoyment of their 
self-erected standard of gold, it would result in the end that gold 
would become cheaper in those countries than elsewhere and prices 
would rise therein. The co-ordinate use of silver with gold in the 
rest of the world wonld tend to drive gold into England and Ger- 
many, where it would accumulate and me cheap. Gold would 
inevitably flow into the countries where it was most in demand, viz, 
England and Germany, just as now silver flows into Asia. And as 
silver has aceumulated in Asia and enhanced the prices of commodi- 
ties and services in that portion of the world, so would gold accu- 
mulate in England and 8 and enhance the prices of com- 
modities and services there. When this nap ned, and the plutocart 
perceived that his fund or his income of gold would purchase less of 
other men’s labor than before, his punishment will have arrived, and 
richly will he have deserved it. 

What will then be his resource, his only resource from the loss of 
purchasing power? The same resource to which his narrow selfish- 
ness has always instinctively led him: that of endeavoring to chan 
the standard to the dearer metal, which will then be silver. He wi 
then have to purchase his silver from ns, as he now asks that we shall 
purchase his gold from him, and we shall be able to fix as high a price 
upon silver as he would now fix upon gold. 

TO ADHERE TO THE GOLD STANDARD IN THE UNITED STATES IS TO GRATUITOUSLY 
ENHANCE THE MORTGAGES UPON THE NATION. 

The true meaning of the sinister advice which we receive from this 
class is that by adopting the gold standard we should gratuitously 
and needlessly enhance the value of the mortgages which, in the shape 
of Government bonds, they hold upon the industries of this country, 
We are not ashamed of these mortgages. Though they were given 
for inadequate consideration, yet they were given in a time of Sek 
and uncertainty. We have not the slightest intention to repudiate 
them. We have already paid upon them in interest vastly more than 
their entire face, and shall continue to pay this interest promptly and 
as fast as it comes due. But, while it is neither to our taste (for we 
are a proud nation and disdain to submit our honor to the scant meas- 
ure of a doubtful law) nor to our interest to repndiate our obligations, 
we do not propose to go beyond the limit which our o ic laws 
have set to the standard in which debts shall be paid. e do not 

ropose by resuming specie payomts in gold to increase the demand 
or and purchasing power of gold, and thus enhance the value of the 
mort; u our industry. The law of this country made our 
stan the bi-metallic one of gold and silver. This is not only the 
law of the United States; it is the law of nations; the law of ; 
the law of the world. We refuse to be led up and down hill, first 
into one standard and then into the other, at the beck of a short- 
sighted and selfish class of men, to whom the world owes no debt of 
titude. We refuse to pull up aud destroy our ancient moorings, 

e refuse to part with the ages and with the rest of the world, to 
which both our present and our future interests unite us; to the rest 
of spe to South America, to Africa, and to Asia, We propose to 
stand where we have always stood, where the nations stand, where 
stands the world; we propose to stand on the double standard, the 
standard of the populations, the standard which the natural fitness 
and general distribution of the precious metals has indicated to be 
the only safe one. 

GOLD AND SILVER MINING UNPROFITABLE, AND TO INTERRUPT IS TO DESTROY IT. 

There is tdanger, I might even without exaggeration say, a 1 
ing dan 5 standard. "This arises from —— 
that the mining of the precious metals is, on the average, always con- 
ducted upon the verge of loss. Therefore the moment you demone- 
tize one metal you temporarily cheapen it, and help to throw it out of 


production. To stop production isthe work of an instant, to re-instate 
it again is the work of years; and when, as is bound to be the case, 
the discarded metal is once more in demand, it is the work of lon 
time to obtain sufficient supplies of it again. We know that in the 
case of the Siberian gold mines over three thonsand years elapsed be- 
tween the time of their abandonment (by the Persians) and re-ocenu- 
pation, (by the Russians ;) in the case of the Spanish silver mines fif- 
teen hundred years; in the case of the Mexican silver mines, during 
the first half of this century, some twenty or thirty years. It mat- 
ters not what the cause of these several abandonments was ; whether 
it was wars, or the insufficiency of known mechanical resources, or 
trifling with the standard. It is sufficient if we know that no matter 
what cause put an end to the production of the metals, the most ur- 
gent after demand for the abandoned metal was inadequate for a long 
period to stimulate its reproduction. 3 

When mines are abandoned water flows into them and fills them 
up; earth, stones, and other débris clog and choke them, and fre- 
quently bury them 111 out of sight and even remembrance; tho sup- 
porting timbers of galleries rot away, the galleries themselves fall in; 
and these circumstances often render it practically impossible to re- 
open themines, And you cannot find silver and gold mines at pleas- 
ure, as you can wheat fields or suitable sites for mills or man to- 
ries. The whole surface of Central America and California and the 
Sierra Nevadas has been ripped and torn up in the search for the 

recious metals. The valleys have been xP ored, the streams turned 
kon their natural courses, the hills washed away with artificial hy- 
draulis power, the mountains honey-combed with shafts and tunne 
Not a district has been left undisturbed. The Pacific coast of Amer- 
ica has been ransacked in modern days even more thoroughly than 
were Northern Africa and the Spanish Peninsula in ancient days; for 
this ransacking has been done by the hardiest among the foremost 
races of the world. 

But in the exploration of natural resources man has no pity for 
nature or posterity. He exploits the land in the pursuit of agricul- 
ture as our Virginian forefathers did the noble valleys of the Atlantic 
coast in the cultivation of tobacco; as the planters of the cotton 
States did the table lands of Georgia and Alabama and the bottom 
lands of Mississippiin the cultivation of cotton; as the western men 
are now doing the richly-wooded lands of their country, for the sake 
of the timber which stands upon them. In a similar way have the 
Pacific States been exploited for mines. 

There are probably but few of even measnredly rich deposits left 
to discover. The most that we can henceforth do is to exhaust what 
have been found. There are no more bonanzas in the Sierra 
Nevadas; probably there are not elsewhere in the world deposits of 
ore of such magnitude, Ido not mean deposits found; I mean found 
or unfound.* 

Already many of the less bg ee silver mines of the world have 
ceased to be worked. The slight and temporary fall in silver, occa- 
sioned by the ial demonetization of the metal in Europe, its pros- 
pective practical demonetization in this country, and the hitherto 
abundant yield of the bonanza mines, have been sufficient to throw 
many of the poorer paying silver mines of the world out of produc- 
tion.t 

By resuming specie payments in this country upon the basis of the 
fatally erroneous law of 1873 we would render practical and imme- 
diate that demonetization of silver which, as yet, while notes 
form nearly the entire circulating media of the country, is but pros- 
pective, and therefore not 5 More than this: the example of 
80 great a country as the United States would be apt to lead other 
countries into the same erroneous way, and silver would soon become 
entirely demonetized in the occidental world. 

Did gold promise to continue in very abundant supply the ruinous 
consequences of this error might to some extent be mitigated; thongh 
under no circumstances could they be entirely mitigated, owing Tò 
the always fluctuating nature of gold rind 8 But even this degree 
of mitigation is not to be expected. Gold isso far from being pro- 
duced throughout the world in great abundance, that the present 
annual product is dangerously insufficient, and even this supply is 
declining. Weare invited to abandon a good ship and enter a slitting 
one; to desert solid ground and stand upon a quagmire; to renounce 
a system which has stood the test of centuries, and adopt one which 
has been tried but by a single nation, England, and that only since 


It must always be borne in mind that the order of p: in mining is from 
the poor to the richer mines, just as the venerable and cele’ C. 
has shown it to be in agriculture. This order of gress iu mining results from 
the fact that men always seek first the most easily accessible sources of produc- 
tion, 4 barber eng: Lapp of a great mine are discovered it is rare that ex 
tion proceeds farther than a few hundred feet beneath the surface where the ore 
lies in widespread lenticular masses, Then comes the barren zone, which is 
seldom explored at first. The richer but fewer deposits of ore below—the great 
bonanzas—concentrate in icular veins far apart, and are never reached 
except at ot outlay and expense and as the result of organized and scientific 
mining. oever is fortanate enough to strike one of these bonanzas eee great 

poti 5 it, while others sustain and on the whole the produet of metal is 

in k 
This fact is not only deducible from the statistics of the world's annual pad ot 


adits, railways, engines, mills, which were profitably employed while alvas 
H ba tirows oct of ee 
great numbers of miners have been thi out of employment. 
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1816, or rather from 1824 to 1848, and at the expense of retarding and 
erushin 51 the prosperity of her industrial classes during the Ear in of 
such trial. 

I have said that the mining of the precious metals is always con- 
ducted, on the average, upon the verge of loss. This statement is 
supported by all writers upon the subject, 

e ready marketability of the precious metals, a fact which ren- 
ders the product of the miner’s labor available on the instant, forms a 
strong inducement to their production, and the competition is so great 
as to Ds the production to the verge of loss, perhaps even beyond 
it. © moment you destroy or impair this marketability of the pre- 
cious metals, as you do by demonetizing silver, you diminish the pro- 
duction. You could not do the same with wheat or other commodi- 
ties. Upon these the laws confer no privilege of marketability ; they 
are not legal tender for the payment of debts. Their prodaction 
therefore never ventures beyond the area of profit—I mean, of course, 
profit on the average. Present and future demand alone regulate 
their supply. It is not the same with the precious metals. Their sup- 
ply has reference to the past as well as tho present and future. There 

a stock of these metals in the world which has come down to us 
from the earliest ages of history, and every additional ounceproduced 
affects this stock. There is no similar stock of any other commodi- 
ties. Even arable lands and stone edifices fail to escape the ravages 
of time. With metal produced to-day you ean discharge obligations 
for commodities and services sold or rendered years ago. You can- 
not do the same with wheat or any other commodities. Why? Be- 
cause the laws make the precious metals legal tenders for the pay- 
ment of debt. You cannot force a creditor to receive payment in 
wheat or lands, but you can force him to accept payment in money. 
Hence the superior marketability of the precious metals—a market- 
ability which is due, in the first place, to their intrinsic qualities of 
superior homogeneity, divisibility, re-unitability, portability, &c., aud 
in the second place to the law. 

If you impair this marketability by demonetizing one of the met- 
als, you reduce it to the same rank as any other commodity, to the 
rank of commodities which are produced only when such production 
is profitable. You will not destroy the production of the demone- 
tized metal. Far from it. The precious metals are too valuable for 
a great variety of industrial purposes. ant will still continue to 
be produced, only the quantity produced will be less; and after the 
stock of demonetized coin shall be absorbed irretrievably into the 
arts, the price will be higher. Why? Because the production of the 
metal will oüly be continued where it proves profitable. The supply 
will become regulated by the future and present demand. Rather 
than push the production of the metal to the verge of loss, men will 
prefer to engage in some other occupation. The price will uot only 
rise on account of diminished 1 but also, and chiefly, be- 
cause the R will demand in it a profit. Now he does not; he 
cannot, The competition is too keen to admit of profit. The pro- 
duction of the precious metals is, perane, even on the whole, a con- 
stant source of loss, Still, men will engage in it, not only on account 
of the occasional fortunate aud unexpected prizes which it yields, 
and which is the same in diamond-washing and pearl-fishing, but also 
because of the superior, the instant, marketability of the product. 
This instant marketability is due in part to the law. It enables the 

old or silver miner to realize the product of his labor at once. It 

duces him to make the most of that labor; it leads him to over- 
work ; and eventually it destroys him. The valleys of El Dorado 
are strewn with the wrecks of human lives, wrecks which lie bleach- 
ing in the sun to warn away the newcomer. But they warn in vain; 
and the production of the precious metals continues in spite of loss, 
and sickness, and premature death, Conducted at this great sacri- 
fice, conducted thus always upon the verge of loss, aud perhaps be- 
yond it, the moment the production of the precious metals, or either 
of them, is arrears pir, St by demonetization, from that moment it sinks 
to the rank of all other commodities and demands a profit in its price. 
Suppose you demonetize silver, and thus limit its production to the 
extent of the demand for it in the arts; and when the stock of silver 
coin becomes melted up and absorbed, as it soon would be, you dis- 
cover, as you will be sure to discover, that you have made a mistake: 
at what price is it imagined can this silver be repurchased? At 15 for 
lof gold? At 12 for I, 10 for 1, 8 for1? 1 faney not. Gold was de- 
monetized in Japan, and not more than twenty-five years ago it could 
be purchased in that country at four times the price of silver. Later 
on they remonetized gold in that country, and were obliged to pur- 
chase it at the rate of 1 for 15} of silver. 

Had Japan not been a country at that period very backward in civ- 
ilization, divided into great feudatories, whose tributes and rents 
were payable in grain, the difficulty of agnin monetizing the dis- 
carded metal would have been insuperable. Even as it was, the 
measure was accompanied by a violent social revolution and the en- 
tire destructiou of the existing system of government. 

Are you poparen to hazard an experiment of this character? For 

pursuing the idle, mischievous theory called monometal- 
ism, urged by an interested, selfish, and short-sighted class of men in 
England and Germany, and indorsed by certain flippant and conceited 
writers on political economy, are you ready to invuke the tremendous 
risk of bi ing a metal which constitutes one-half of the world’s 
stock of money, and which, if oncə banished, can never be recalled 
without the propitiating sacrifice of all vested interests, of all ex- 


isting relations of property, of all the institutions of society? The 
great institution of Japan was the feudal system, aml the moment 
she opened herself to the influence upon prices and relations which 
was exercised by the precious metal which sbe had previously for- 
bidden to compose part of her standard, that great institution was 
shivered to atoms. The great institution of the United States is 

pular suffrage. Are we prepared, by abandoning the olden way, 
the double standard, and exposing ourselves to the social revolution 
which, after abandoning that standard, would inevitably accompany 
its re-establishment—are we prepared to see our great institution 
shivered to atoms, too? 

It cannot be doubted that resumption in specie and limitation to 
the single gold standard would, in time, produce these alarming re- 
sults. But we are not a people who would open the door to such con- 

nences. We would endeavor to obviate them. And the only way 
to obviate them would be to go on with irredeemable paper, with vio- 
lent aberrations of prices, with bankruptcies, and wit the pande- 
monium of the stock exchange. 
THE DOUBLE STANDARD WILL HAVE TO BE RESTORED. 

There. are, perhaps, those who do not perceive any reason which 
would compel a nation to return to the double standard after havin 
abandoned it. These reasons have already been given, and I re 
them as unanswerable. They are: 

1. The insufficient stock of gold in the world to effect its exchanges 
without a great, rapid, and overwhelming fall in prices to one-half 
of nt prices in specie. 

The iusufficient annual supplies of gold; there not being more 
ye enough produced to supply the arts and maintain the stock of 
coin, 

3. The fluctuating nature of gold production, which would give 
rise to violent aberrations of prices from time to time. 

4. The monopolization of the supply of gold, which now is chiefly 
from countries covered by the British flag. 

Be many other reasons, which these few will serve, perhaps, to 


When the tremendous decline and violent fluctuations in prices 
which must accompany a single gold standard have worked as much 
ruin and destruction of existing relations as the nation will bear, the 
revulsion in favor of again monetizing silver will be too great to 
resist; yet remonetization may have to be effected in the face of 
difficulties and dangers quite as great as those from which escape is 
sought to be made. It would be Charybdis on one side; Scylla on the 
other; mischief, danger, ruin, on both. 

At the bottom of this dangerons effort to abolish the double stand- 
ard of this country lie nothing but selfishness and injustice—the self- 
ishness of a class who desire to receive payment for debts and obliga- 
tions in a metal which, for the moment, and at the mean natural 
relation, is a few per cent. dearer than the other. 

SOCIETY CAN ONLY BE RULED WITH EQUITY—THE GOLD STANDARD INEQUITABLE. 

Opposed to the consummation of this injustice, not only does all 
nature array herself, but so also do the unconscious instincts of hu- 
manity, the occult working of social institutions. Consummate it if 
you can, and you will have poverty, distress, commotion, and perhaps 
revolution. Having consummated it, then to undo it, and you 
will find the task beset with great difficulties. 

Neglected dislocations of the human frame are difficult to remedy ; 
because the wrenched member finds for itself a new socket. The 
dislocation of the social fabric which threatens to result from the 
effects of the act of 1873 may yet be averted by the timely measure 
of restoring the double standard before we attempt to resume specie 
payments, 

You cannot ect to take a nation by the throat, hold it down 
squeeze the last drop of substance out of it, no matter in what sacred 
name, whether of honor or justice, without running the risk of being 
taken by the throat yourselves. No matter how cunning the injustice 
is, it is sure to be found out when it comes to work, and sure to be 
avenged when it is found out. All the interests of society, even the 
safety and permanence of vested interests, demand the exercise of 
oy a the affairs of government; and I tell those who represent 
such interests that, in the long run, they will best consult their ad- 
vantage in being just at the outset. They got the people of this 
country by the throat in the ambiguously worded act of February 25, 
1862. They pinned the people down by the eoin-paying act of March 
18, 1869, and now they would squeeze the last drop of substance out 
of them by the single gold standard act of February, 1873, which they 
propose to carry into effect by the resumption act (a very proper act 
of itself) of 1875. And now my advice to them is, to stop and undo 
the worst part of their work, by repealing so much of the act of 1873 
as prevents the silver dollar from being tendered for the payment of 
debts. The people have paid their full ransom to Brennus; let him 
not attempt to overload the scale with the weight of his sword, or 
they may take it up and use it. 

OUR COMMERCE WITH ASIA DEPENDS UPON THE DOUBLE STANDARD, 

Turning from these considerations of danger in abolishing the 
double standard to those of profit and advantage in retaining it, per- 
mit me to call your attention to the influence which this subject is 
destined to exercise upon our commerce. 

It has beén the interest in all ages of certain classes to deny that 
commerce is beneficial, and that agriculture and manufactures or 
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mining are alone entitled to politen consideration; but such a posi- 
tion is utterly untenable. Production cannot advance beyond the 
rudest limits without commerce, whose essential function it is to ex- 
change that which is not needed for that which is, or to remove com- 
modities from places where they are not wanted to places where 
they are. In fact, commerce is inseparably bound up with production; 
there is no actual dividing line between them. The carriage of seeds 
to be planted, of textiles to be woven, of ores to be smelted, and the 
removal of the results to places of deposit or consumption, are. all 
commercial functions. Foreign commerce is in like manner inse 

ble from production, and forms part of it. The implements, materi- 
als, agencies, and even remoter sources of national productive indus- 
tries, depend upon foreign commerce, and would perish without it. 
Commerce has exercised a potent influence in propagating and ex- 
tending religion. In its train have ever followed opulence, national 
stren, th, itical liberty, letters, arts, and sciences. Its advance 
has always been marked by a general progress in the condition of men; 
its piv R tion by a corresponding retrogradation; and its discour- 
agement or decline by poverty, national dissolution, tyranny, slavery, 
ignorance, and crime. It has des the barriers of distance, alien- 
age, race, religion, and caste, It has equalized the conditions of life 
in various parts of the earth, and tended to promote that homogene- 
ousness of the human race which the profoundest thinkers have 
maintained is an indispensable preliminary to its highest develop- 
ment, 

Asia Major, with the products of its varied climes and its sonmi 
populations of Tartary, Persia, India, e Japan, has in 

es been the objective point of commerce, and the nations who found 
the best route to it, have in turn all held the scepter of commercial 

tness. The Phoenicians opened a route (not the ancient canal of 
echo) to’ Asia by way of Suez; the Hebrews, overland, by way of 
PalmyraorTadmor. The Suez ronte was re-opened by the Greeks, and 
successively kept open by the Romans and 8 The Genoese 
netrated to Asia 126 way of the Euxine; the Portuguese led the way 
y the Cape of Good Hope; the Hansards opened an overland route 
by way of Novgorod; Spain sought fora path westward and stumbled 
upon a new world ; Eng nd discovered a route by way of Cape Horn, 
and America has paved with iron rails first one route by way of 
Panama, and afterward another via San Francisco. France has ac- 
quired both glory and profit by re-opening the long-abandoned Suez 
canal of the Egyptians; England has re-awakened the commercial 
hopes of her statesmen by urchasing a large interest in this canal; 
the former prosperity of Italy has been revived through her proximity 
to it; and Russia is exciting the jealousy of England by extending her 
her borders and military posts to the northwestern limits of India. 

The commercial diadem of the world, the commerce with Asia, lies 
within easier grasp of the United States than that of any other nation 
of the Occident. We not only possess the two shortest or best routes 
to the Orient, those by way of Panama and San Francisco; we are 
not only in fact the next-door neighbor to Japan and China, stretch- 
ing as our possessions do within sight of Kamtchatka and holding 
almost the entire shores of the No: ern Pacific; we are hot only 
at peace with Asia and regarded by her with more friendliness than 
any other nation, we possess that commercial object for which Asia 
is as anxious to seek the Occident as we are the Orient, for tea, spices, 
and silk, We are at the present moment the largest producers of sil- 
ver in the world, and silver is the main, almost the only, object of 
foreign commerce to Asiatics. Even yet, although Europe has for 
centuries been pouring what silver she could spare into Asia; although 
all of Atahualpa’s treasures and almost all the silver product of Mex- 
ico has found its way to Asia Major, the price of agricultural labor 
in that country is scarcely more than a penny a day, and the taxes 
levied by its monarchs are paid in rice. These facts prove the neces- 
sity and demand for silver in Asia and the comparative scarcity of it 
even at the present day. 

I have already stated that it is estimated that Asia a 
stock of coin, almost entirely silver, amounting at the beginning of 
the present century toabout $700,000,000 ; in 1829 to about $00,000,000; 
in 1848 to about $900,000,000; and in 1872 to about 52, 100,000,000. 
With a population stationary. and of, say, 700,000,000, this amounted 
to $1 per capita at the beginning of the cen and $3 per capita at 
the present time. Merely to keep this stock of coin preserved fiom 
the effects of abrasion and loss, Asia requires some $30,000,000 in sil- 
ver every year. To increase it, she requires more. 

Suppose we persist in demonetizing our silver, suppose we lessen 
the demand for its use in the Occident, and help to throw upon the 
markets of the world a stock of silver which we must replace with a 
stock of gold, is it not patent to the humblest understanding that 
we would lower its value and be obliged to sell it to Asia, who, hav- 
ing then no competitor for its possession, would be likely to obtain it 
at a very low price in ber commodities? Is it not plain that under 
such circumstances and for a long series of years to come, onr annual 
product of silver wonld follow the way of our rejected stock, and fall 
into the hands of the Orient at a degraded price? Should we not 
have to pay more, much more, than now, for the teas, spices, silk, rice, 
textiles, and other raw materials which we obtain from that quarter 
ofthe world? And were we obliged eventually, as I believe we should 
be, to buy back this thoughtlessly demonetized and abandoned stock of 
silver, should we not have to purchase it at a very high price, seeing 
Set meen teu all prices in Asia would have become greatly en- 


Hence, if we let slip the present favorable opportunity to purchase 
silver for the purposes of resumption, we may find it very difficult to 
do so in future. When occidental silver once gets to the Orient it 
rarely returns, and it never will return in any considerable quantity 
until the seale of prices in the two great divisions of the globe be- 
come more nearly equalized than they are at present. This may be 
centuries hence, 

Nature has furnished us with such 3 for seeking the com- 
merce of Asia ad van of route, of amicable relations, of an ample 
supply of silver—that if we do not senselessly throw them away, we 
are almost certain to monopolize the Asiatic trade and the vast prof- 
its that accrue from its pursuit. Asia stands in urgent need of silver; 
that silver we and she must now come to us for it and pur- 
chase it from us; and as we can afford to sell it to her cheaper than 
Europe can, by the difference of i insurance, interest, com- 
missions, &¢., we are almost certain to secure the monopoly of her 
trade, and with it a market not only for our silver, but also for our 
coal and iron, our wheat and Indian corn, our manufactures, our lit- 
erary and our art products, And, moreover, we shall inevitably be- 
come what England is now, the occidental world’s 8 for Jap- 
anese, Chinese, and East India products. Instead o beng obli. 
to go to Europe for these products as now, Europe will be obliged to 
come to us for them. 

Was it mere forgetfulness or a perversion of correct views which 
induced some of our public men to entertain even for an instant the 
notion of abolishing the donble standard and degrading our silver 
product, or was it the sinister advice of nations whose far-seeing 
commercial policies detected the advantages which we possessed over 
them in the future rivalry for the rich trade of the Orient? 

Already has the partial demonetization of silver in Europe had the 
effect of ping to triple the stock of silver which Asia at 
the opening of this century, and yet so small is the stock of coin among 
Asiatic nations that, if silver is not entirely demonetized in the Occi- 
dent, there is not the slightest chance that the surplus silver of the 
world for centuries to come will suffice for the wants of Asia. Even 
with a partial demonetization of silver in the Occcident, Asia will be 
able to absorb such portion of the surplus current supplies of the 
world as can be spared, as well as a large portion of the stock, with- 
out being siturated with silver. 8 

SILVER CANNOT BECOME CHEAPER THAN IT IS AT PRESENT. 

To those who aes the insane fear that the late rise of gold or de- 
eline of silver caused by the European demonetization, will continue, 
it is only necessary to say that the thing is impossible. This decline 
cannot continue after the discarded stock of silver is worked off, and 
when the cost of its 5 again becomes the principal factor of 
its price. And should this country wisely conclude at this favorable 
juncture of affairs to remonetize silver, the time necessary for it to ad- 
vance to its former relation with gold would be comparatively short. 

Specie is too scarce in China and India, prices are too low, and the 
mere maintenance of their present stock of coin demands a supply of 
many millions a year. I have seen the Humboldt, Truckee, and other 
rivers which flow between the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevadas and 
the western walls of the Wahsatch, and which, near their sources in 
the mountains flow in great volume, sink all at once into the sands of 
the desert and disappear from view forever. An attempt to saturate 
Asia with silver would, to my mind, be as successful as one to satu- 
rate the Great American Desert with the waters of these rivers, . 

But let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that Asia cannot take 
the surplus of silver of the Occidental world and demands gold in- 
stead for the balance of her foreign trade. Would this not make gold 
so scarce as to force us of the Occident to keep our own stock of sil- 
ver which we now would banish? And if it would force us to kee 
it then, why should we not keepitnow? Why change and distur 
prices only to come to the same result at last? Why ppi ourselves 
in a dilemma, either horn of which is dangerous? Why attempt to 
banish silver to Asia or force her to send it back to us, which she 
would do in case the above supposition is well founded; a supposi- 
tion not borne out either by philosophy or fact. 

Banish silver from the western world, and you will help to banish 
progress with it; you will unwittingly and powerfully assist the 
growth and development of China and India at the expense of onr 
own progress, and precipitate a monetary revolution, whose over- 
whelming and widespread effects no man can fully estimate or foresee. 


THE MEXICAN AND CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN TRADES. 

Similar considerations, scarcely less important, demand that our 
double standard shall be restored in t of our commercial and 
other relations with Mexico and Central and South America. All 
these countries except Brazil and Chili have either the single silver 
standard or the double standard of gold and silver. Omitting Brazil 
and Chili, these countries contain an aggregate popise of more 
than 25,000,000 souls. This vast population is at the present time en- 
tering upon an unprecedented era of activity and progress. Their 
trade with the manufacturing states of the world belongs naturally 
and by reason of proximity to the United States. Shall we run the 
tisk of losing it by unnecessarily depressing the quotations of South 
American products in our market, as we should do if we limited our- 
selves toasingle gold standard? Shall we offer to them for their pro- 
ductions a stinted 2 measure of the metal which they do not want, in- 
stead of a fair measure of the metal which they do want? Shall we 
force them to manufacture ior themselves, rather than purchase the 
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N they need from us in exchange for tlieir valuable raw mate- 
rials 
THE CRESCENDO AND DIMINUENDO THEORY OF THE ACTION OF MONEY. 
I now come to those considerations in reference to this subject which 


have ever commanded the most serious attention of statesmen and | P 


publicists, I allude to the effects of increasing or diminishing money 
upon the social, moral, and religious welfare of peoples. 


I have already shown how profoundly the diminution of coin in the | 8° 


occidental world, from the period of the Roman empire to that of 
the discovery or re-introduction of bills of exchange, affected the 
welfare of Europe. But as, perhaps, it may be disputed that the 
Dark and the awful social wretchedness which characterized 
them, are attributable wholly, or even in great part, to the dimina- 
tion of money which occurred during that period, I have deemed it 

- best to bring into view more recent and familiar eras of similar char- 
acter, eras which pertain, not like the Dark Ages, to a remote period 
and an entire continent, but to later times an particular countries, 
wherein the relation of the mutations of the currency to the welfare 
of the people is so close as to admit of little doubt concerning the 
influence and action of one upon the other. 

I have already stated that, from the nature and functions of money, 
it made no difference to the welfare or convenience of society whether 
the total şum of money was large or small, provided that it was 
neither so large nor so small that the substance of which it was made, 
the precious metals, could practically be coined into pieces of con- 
venient size for transportation or handling and for the transactions 
of the ordinary business of life. 

While this is quite true, it nevertheless does make a most impor- 
tant difference whether the sum of money be increasing or diminish- 


ing. This difference, and the social phenomena connected with it, 


has been very fitly termed by the author of, the essay on currency in 
the original edition of Johnson’s Cyclopedia, the crescendo and dimin- 
uendo theory, a phrase derived from the terminology of music, an art 
whose terms are essentially expressive of movement in time. 

SOCIAL EFFECTS OF INCREASING AND DIMINISHING MONEY. 

Crescendo or increasing, and diminaendo or diminishing, are terms 
which have been deemed convenient forthe expression of the movement 
of the stock of money in time. While this stock is increasing, prices 
rise; exchange or commerce is stimulated; new enterprises are set 
afoot; the products of agriculture, manufactures, and mining are in- 
creased ; the commercial and industrial classes find abundant em- 
ployment and earn remunerative profits and bike 6 ; bankruptcies and 
suicides rarely happen ; een, Bp are prom ; the newly born sur- 
vive in greater numbers; population increases in quicker ratio; let- 
ters, the tine arts, and the sciences make most rapid strides; education, 
intelligence, morality, and the observance of religion are promoted; 
and the general happiness of mankind becomes greatly enhanced. 

What is the cause of all this industrial activity and social progress? 
What action or influence of the increasing stock of money lies at the 
bottom of it? Simply this: that an increasing stock of money tends 
to distribute wealth, and it is the distribution of wealth which effects 
these wonderful results, “O! it is agrarianism or communism that 
you propose. You would g on increasing artificially and by legisla- 
tion (for it is only artificially that it can be done) the sum of the cur- 
rency forever, in order that wealth may be continually distributed, 
industrial activity stimulated, and social progress promoted.” 

I propose nothing of the sort. I have depicted the consequences 
of an increasing stock of money, not in order to advocate an artifi- 
cially increasing carrey but as preliminary to depicting the con- 
sequences of an artificially diminishing currency, and with the view 
of warning the count against submitting to any such diminution. 
I do not propose to rob the capitalist; but neither do I propose to 
permit the capitalist to rob society. 

While the stock of money is diminishing prices fall; commerce is 
depressed ; enterprises are abandoned or neglected; industry is par- 
alyzed; its products are diminished; its supporters defeated in their 
just expectations or thrown out of employment; bankruptcies and 
forced sales are increased; marriages are discon suicides be- 
come common; the newly born perish; the increase of population is 
retarded ; the cultivation of letters is abandoned ; the arts and sciences 
fall into decay; education, intelligence, morality, aud religion are neg- 
lected; crime increases; and general misery prevails. 

What is the connection between the stock of money and these ap- 
palling social phenomena? — this: that a diminisbing stock of 
money tends to concentrate wealth, and the concentration of wealth 
is a cause sufficient to promote all of these evils. “Would you, then, 
legislate with the view of preventing.the stock of money from being 
decreased? Would you repeat those measures of medieval coercion 
which distinguished the reign of Henry V, who forbade gold or silver 
to be used in the arts in order to prevent the stock 2 money from 
being diminished ?” 

I would do nothing of the sort. I propose neither to increase the cur- 
rency by artificial means nor to diminish it by coercion, I propose to 
follow and advocate that policy which little minds never perceive the 
advantage of pursuing, but which the great men of the world haye 
3 to be the only safe one in commercial affairs. I propose to 
let things alone. Laissez faire in money is as important to well 
bei. the world as laissez faire in corn. 

Is it not time, Mr. President, that we republicans, we the exemplars 


4 
of civil freedom to the world, should abandon and renounce this mis- 
chievous policy of meddling with the affairs of commerce; this policy 
which has been handed down to us by the tyrants and marplots of 
the world—the men with bloody hands and the men with ruthless 
? Is it not time that we practiced freedom as well as 
preached it? 

For five thousand years has the world been amassing a stock of 
ld and silver money wherewith to conduct its commerce, and yet 
in one instant and by a single blow, would our irreverent and mis- 
chievous Hands annihilate one-half of this stock. The act of 1873 es- 
sentially impaired the character of silver as money in this country—a 
character which it did not owe to legislation, but to fitness and im- 
memorial usage. Could the act have affected other countries as it 
did this one alone, it would have demonetized silver throughout the 
world. 

What is the principal effect of demonetizing silver? It reduces the 
entire stock of money by one-half, This effect may be mitigated by 

itting a small sum of debased silver coins, as tokens, to cur- 
rent for petty payments in each country, but even then its chief harm 
remains. The money of the world commences to diminish, prices fall, 
wealth becomes centralized and concentrated in a few hands, prop- 
erty is sacrificed to pay debts incurred before the diminution, bank- 
ruptcies ensue, may is petrified, want and wretchedness stare the 
commercial classes in the face, and to escape from these disasters they 
take refuge in dishonesty and immorality, and in the end wind up 
with crime and destruction, 

The evidence of these deplorable consequences of arbitrarily dimin- 
ishing the stock of money is to be found in the social statisties of all 
countries. It is only for the sake of brevity that I content myself with 
adducing a portion of those only of this country. And here let me re- 
mark to the possible objection that the statistics of the currency of the 
United States include paper promises, that the principle is the same, 
whether the currency is of money alone or money and paper com- 
bined. So long as the popes are deemeed to be good enough to 

ass current as money their effect upon prices is precisely the same. 

t does not follow from this, as some theorists erroneously maintain, 
that paper promises would pass current as money without a money 
basis. On the contrary, repeated experience proves that they will 
not. Nor does it follow that, because a diminishing stock of money 
or mixed currency produces the evils alluded to that these evils can 
be avoided by recourse to a forced currency of paper. They can only 
be avoided by letting the currency alone, and the sooner we learn and 
appreciate the importance of this great truth the better will it be for 
our country and the world at 

[For the tables alluded to in the text, see Appendix. ] 


THE WORLD'S STOCK OF THE PRECIOUS METALS THE GREAT CONSERVATOR OF ITS 
CIVILIZATION. 


It will perhaps be remarked that no statistical evidence has been 
offered to support the assertion made with regard to the effect of the 
movement of the currency upon letters, the arts, &. The reason for 
this is that, while statistics have made such progress that they now 
fully cover certain features of civilization, and concerning these fea- 
tures afford most thorough and convincing testimony, they do not yet 
fully cover certain other features, such as those omitted from the 
illustrations adduced. Within the boundaries to which thus far its 
conquests have been confined the use of statistics is of the highest 
importance to the student, the publicist, and the legislator. Beyond 
that, such use is almost valueless, and want of discrimination as to 
where to stop in the employment of statistical evidence can have but 
the single result of bringing statistics into undeserved disrepute. 

We know a priori that the gradual diffusion of wealth means also 
the gradual diffusion of the work of life, wherein no feudal tyrant or 
merciless plutocrat can lord it over the masses of a community bound 
to exacting toil or helpless slavery. It is only during this tendency 
(mark, Isay tendency) toward a distribution of rewards re e 
effort that letters and the arts ean flourish. At all other periods, if they 
make any progress at all, it is confined to a few favored persons, and 
soon perishes; for the acquisition of letters must be the result of lei- 
sure and exemption from toil, and the community that is bound to 
continual labor can never hope to enjoy the fruits of this divine art. 

Therefore such an increment of the stock of money as wonld work 
out a ual diffusion of wealth, and with it the more equitable dis- 
tribution of work and leisure than would result from a stock of 
money which was decreasing or stationary while population advanced, 
could not fail, and it has never yet failed, to promote the progress of 
letters, the arts and sciences, morality and religion. Nor could any 
greater increment occur than one which would be sufficient to induce 
a gradual diffusion of wealth; that is, so long as the world retained 
its present vast stock of the precious metals, Estimating this stock 
at $5,700,000,000, it requires 000 a year to keep it from waste 
by abrasion and loss, and the annual supply of the precious metals or 
so much of them as is available for coin has rarely been so much in 
excess of this sum as to be sufficient to produce more than a very in- 
considerable and gradual diffusion of wealth. If the increase by pop- 
ulation be considered, the process would be extremely slow. 

Viewed from this point, it will be seen that the world’s stock of 
the precious metals has really been the great conservator of civiliza- 
tion, It is this stock and its slow increment since the sixteenth cen- 
tury which has kept prices, on the whole, steady and slowly rising; 
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just as it was the decrement of this stock which threatened the ex- 
tinction of civilization aap the Middle Ages. It was the little of 
it that survived throughout that memorable era which prevented the 
total subversion of society, and with it letters and the arts, in a word, 
civilization, and it was in the country that preserved the test 
stock of it during that period that civilization held aloft its highest 
torch.* 87 
THE RESERVOIR OF THE PRECIOUS METALS.” 

Lest this phrase, “ the great conservator of civilization,” sounds too 
grand, let it be sup that at the present time no reservoir of the 
precious metals existed, or that the entire stock of money was de- 
stroyed in an instant. Setting aside the incalculably calamitous con- 
sequences of such a wheat Be is it not plain that the annual sup- 
ply of the metals, now amounting to about one hundred million 
would assume a new importance in the distribution of wealth an 
each individual's share o 3 Assuming that the precious 
metals would continue to be used for money, because no other ma- 
terials would answer the purpose so well, would not these supplies 
as fast as they came forward affect the prices of commodities and 
services so enormously and suddenly as virtually to place society at 
the mercy of the few persons who might be able to control or antici- 
pate such supplies? 

In the immensity of the world’s stock of the precions metals, which 
forms a measnre of value of such vast proportions that no vicissitudes 
of production can sensibly affect it, society therefore possesses a guar- 
antee for the conservation of all those institutions upon which civil- 
ization depends ; upon diffusion of wealth, adequate reward for effort, 
due proportion of production, liberty, leisure, letters, the arts, mo- 
rality, and religion. Aud yet it is one-half of this precious stock that 
3 would now destroy or degrade to the level of gewgaws and 

angles. 

ry the face of the significant facts which we have found to corre- 
spond with the movement of the currency, whether in the same is 
counted only the real money in circulation, or the real money com- 
bined with the credits based upon it, (if due allowance be made for 
their gay ratios of activity,) I ask you, are 5 prepared to con- 
firm and ratify the thoughtless act of 1873, which demonetized silver 
as a legal tender in the United States, or will you restore that metal 
to its rightful position in the money of the country ? 

Have the industrial, the commercial, the active, the pro; ive, 
the working classes of the country no rights that legislation is bound 
to respect? What authority has this Chamber to shorten or curtail 
the standard by which their labor is to be measured? What justice, 
what wisdom, what safety is there in assisting to 2 78 the efficiency 
of one-half of the world’s stock of specie, one-half of that measure 
of value which has come down to us sanctified by fifty centuries of 
toil, of usage, of experiment, of universal approval? Can you look 
on with unconcern and permit the entire relations of society to be 
disturbed in the fancied interests of that small class of persons who 
in every country are wealthy enough to monopolize the possession of 
its measure of value—which, at best, is limited, and barely sufficient 
to Keep pace with the increase of population and commerce ? 

Such is the pressing scarcity of money, both of gold and silver, 
throughout the world, that every conceivable form of substitute for 
it, both safe and unsafe, is in use to eke it out. Every country of the 
world is using credit in some form as a temporary substitute for 
money ; yet you would arbitrarily demonctize one-half the stock of 
money, under the erroneous impression, either that one metal is a 
measure of value less fluctuating than two, or the equally erroneous 
one that the option of two metals to pay with is derogatory to the 
rights of creditors which accrued while that option was open.t 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF THR CASE. 

I shall now endeavor to show that under our Constitution both the 

pronon metals are made legal tender for the payment of debts. 
0 — 

First. That the word “money,” as used in article 1, section 8, of the 
“Constitution of the United States,” means both the precious metals, 
silver and gold, and, by reason of the context, cannot mean either 
paper promises or one of the metals only. 

Second. That the power to “ regulate the value thereof” was neces- 
sary in order to render this meaning effective, and that, had “ money ” 


Tue main argument used in favor of the gold valuation is this: If a creditor, 
having ve ginny for a fixed payment, may be paid by the debtor in either gold or 
silver, tho latter chooses the material which comes cheapest to him, and the creditor 
suffers an injustice." Without inquiring whether the creditor on entering upon the 
contract also exercised his opm in furnishing the debtor with either material, and 
thercfore cannot claim another treatment—without inquiring whether, as he can 
also part with tho material received on the same terms, and must do so, T can show 

yon that the d y The 
ge business of exchanging contracts, as well as all such dealings in capital and 
commodities, in which the “creditor ” stands in the position assumed above, is car- 
ried on by accounts, checks, and clearing systems without the uso of any currency, 
and s0 the en system depends upon the exchange of equivalents of value alone. 
SW At OR n can be no question of any difference or “ch 
ness” between (the metals.) Tho debtor, in order to obtain either gold or 
silver coin, must r ne ihe same eqaivalent foreither, (Ernest Seyd, Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts, March 10, 1876, p. 320.) 


IV— 363 


is one untrue, both in practice and in theory. * * + 


meant one metal instead of two the power to regulate value would 
have been supererogatory, abortive, and absurd. 

Third. That no other construction of the phrase “to regulate the 
value thereof” is admissible, because even in theory law cannot reg- 


ulate values, unless the things whose values are to be regulated aro 
specified, and practically, unless also the law-power or Government 
possesses control ef the supply or demand of the things to be valued. 
As all things cannot be specified, and as Government only has control 
of the supply of gold and silver coins, it follows that the value of 
these commodities, one to the other, is all that can be“ lated” 
under the Constitution, and that this regulation constitutes both sil- 
ver and gold as money and legal tender. 3 

I. Article 1, section 8, of the Constitution for the United States pro- 
vides that— 

sen ane eee ee wer * * * to coin money, regulate the valuo 
thereof, an OF Torei oaii, eed Ax the FADILA Of welghts snd TOCAN 

What is money? Gold and silver coined. This was the only mean- 
ing attached to “money” when the Constitution was framed, and it 
is the only proper meaning. In late days the word money has been 
used fo mean any circulating media, whether gold or silver coined, or 
promises to pay. That such is not the meaning of the term as em- 
ployed in Constitution is evident from the phrase “to coin,” 
which prefixes the word “money.” Promises to pay cannot be coined, 
nor were any other metals than gold and silver used as money in this 
country or any other at the period of the Constitution: therefore, 
money, as mentioned in that instrument, meant gold and silver coined, 
and could not have meant anything else. 

Nor could it haye meant either one of these metals separately, be- 
cause of the affix, “and late the value thereof.” 

What is value? The relation between two services or commodities 
exchanged, or, to be more precise, the quantitative relation in serv- 
ices or commodities between two services or commodities exchanged. 
Ihave already explained the meaning of this term. (See pi 14,ante.) 
It must not be compared with worth, utility, or desirability, which 
are intrinsic qualities or characteristics without quantity; whilst 
value is an extrinsic and E e characteristic which is only 
determinable in exchange. Worth, utility, and desirability may reside 
in an object without reference to exchange. Value without exch 
is impossible. Law cannot regulate the worth, utility, or desirability 
of acommodity. Why? Because these are intrinsic and incommen- 
surable characteristics, and are therefore not susceptible of regulation. 
Law can ee value, because value is an extrinsic characteristic, 
determinable by exchange. But law cannot regulate the value of a 
commodity generally, and as to all things, unless it specifies sepa- 
rately the quantity of all things which shall be interchangeable. This 
is not only palpably impracticable, but, even were it practicable, is 
clearly inadmissible as a construction of the constitutional hraseol- 
ogy. An attempt to regulate the value of money as to all things 
would produce the utmost injustice and confusion in industrial affairs, 
and entirely subvert the Constitution and the objects for which it 
was established. The power to regulate the value of money was 
therefore confined to gold and silver only. It could not have been 
with reference to other things. 

II. Even with reference to gold and silver, the power to regulate 
the value of money would have been peaks pow onlo money 
meant both gold and silver, and value the relation between them; 
for value in respect to an isolated thing is inconceivable and impos- 
sible, value being a relation and not an intrinsic quality. If ‘ money,” 
according to the Constitution, meant both gold and silver, the power 
to regulate the value thereof wasa necessary incident to that of coin- 
age, and this view affords the only explanation of the employment 
of the phrase “to regulate the value thereof” in the Constitution. 
Otherwise the phrase was powerless, meaningless, and absurd, To 
coin money and regulate the value thereof are, therefore, inseparable 
powers, and although Congress is not required to exercise them, but 
is merely permitted to do so, yet, if exercised, they can only be ex- 
ercised together, and the exercise of one power without the other is 
unconstitutional. Therefore, so long as any coins of the United States 
are in 5 the suppression of the silver dollar by the act of 1873 
is voi 

III. Practically, the Government has control of only two commod- 
ities among all those known to the world: these two are gold and 
silver coins. The Constitution Fixes to the Government exclusively 
the power to coin money, and this power gives it practical control 
over the supply of gold and silver coins. It may be held, indeed, that 
the same power gives it also control over any substances which it may 
choose to employ as money; for example, copper, tobacco, musket- 
balls, wampum-peag, paper promises, &c. But the impracticability 
of regulating the value of substances of such heterogeneous composi- 
tion and limitless supply merely serves to show the absurdity of at- 
tempting to extend the meaning of the phrase “money” beyond that 
which was clearly attached to it at the time of the Constitution, 
namely, gold and silver coins. These various substances, and many 
others, had all been employed in this country as substitutes for money, 
or as tokens, previous to the Constitution, and some of them were in 


The word dollar was first defined in the coinage act of April, 1792 Therefore, 
the powers of coining and ing value werv first e together. There 
was no regulation of value before coi ; therefory no regulation of the value of 
the foreign coins which circulated in the United States previous tu 1792. 


wide use at the time of that instrument. But it is quite clear that 
none of them were referred to in the phrase “money,” and that gold 
and silver alone were meant. 

Having control of the two commodities, gold and silver coins, and 
of these two only, it was not and is not practicable for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to regulate the value as hetween any other 
commodities than gold and silver coins.* 

Having made this regulation, Congress went as far as it had power 
to go. In the regulation that “the proportional value of fold to 
siver in all coins which shall by law be current as money within the 
United States shall be as 15 to 1, according to quantity in weight 
of pure gold or pure silver,” (act of April 2, 1 section 11,) Con- 
gress exercised all the kind of power which was conferred uponit by 
the Constitution regarding the regulation of values, 

ViEWS OF THE LAST GENERATION ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 
The view herein taken is that which has hitherto been taken by 
all who have carefully considered this subject. In a report to this 
amber by one of its members, Mr. Sanford, the chairman of a 
select committee to consider the state of the currency,” appointed 
by the e Keds: Congress, (see Executive Document, second ses- 
sion Twenty-first Congress, December 15, 1830,) he held the follow- 
ing language: } 

The Constitution of the United States evidently contemplates in the power con- 
ferred upon this Government to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coins, and the restriction imposed on the States to make nothing but gold 
and —— coins a tender in payment of debts, that the money of this country chal 
be gold and silver, Our system of money established in the year 1792 fully adopts 
the principle that it is expedient to coin and use both metals as money, and such 
has always been the opinion of the people of the United States. 

At this period 57507 there was not a dollar of gold in the country. 
England nearly depleted us of what little we had, previous to 1817, 
in order to prepare for the resumption of specie payments, which 
had been suspended in England since 1797, and which resumption 
the ruling classes of England had unwisely or selfishly planned upon 
the basis of a single metal. This depletion went on from 1817 until 
after 1820, perhaps until 1821 or 1822. Then it stopped, so far as we 
were concerned, from sheer exhaustion on our part. We had no more 
gold to sell. At that period we had nearly $70,000,000 of bank paper 
afloat. What condition this country would have been left in had our 
statesmen been as indifferent then as they appear to have been in 
1873, in re; to the constitutional requirement to make both gold 
and silver -tender money, I leave to the imagination. Our pop- 
ulation was then 10,000,000. We had but lately emerged from a war 
with England, at the close of which gold had stood, in our excessive 
paper issues, at 117, and an attempt to resume in 1817 was met by a 
revulsion in 1819 and a secondary revulsion in 1821. 

Imagine 10,000,000 of people, exhansted by war and the sores of a 
double revulsion, depleted of every dollar of gold, and divested of 
the power to resume in silver or use that metal in the payment of 
debts. Do you suppose, if the statesmen of 1822 had been as forget- 
ful of the interests of their country and as oblivious of constitutional 
law as seem to have been those of 1873, that any respect would have 
been paid to their legislation, and that if it had been respected, the 
8 could have been saved from revulsion and repudiation? I 

cy not. 

And this episode of our history conveys more than one warning, 
more than the warning that monometalism, if i in, may 
bring the country to great social and political disturbances. Some 

ple are so filled with the sense of security that a warning of repu- 
tion seems to them a mere bugaboo. Simple failure in an attempt 
to resume specie payments is to them an event of far greater likeli- 
hood, if not of importance. Very well, then; the episode before us 
contains the warning of such a failure, of two such failures, We tried 
to resume in 1817; we tried again in 1821; and on both oceasions dis- 
tress followed. What was the cause? Lack of specie. We tried to 
redeem sixty or seventy millions of paper with twenty or twenty-five 
millions of coin. What was the cause of the lack of specie? England 
had drained us of our gold, which she virtually overvalued in order 
to prepare for her own resumption. 
jut for silver, the use of which as legal tender had been preserved 
for us by the Constitution, we should not have resumed at all, at least 
not for forty years after, when California opened. The case is simi- 
lar now. England again has drained us of our gold. We have 
$200,000,000 of paper afloat and less than $50,000,000 of specie where- 
with to redeem it. Yet Congress orders resumption to take place, 
and forbids the employment of silver wherewith to resume. Is it not 
pes that resumption is quite impracticable; that a sum of gold suf- 
cient for the rd eee cannot be purchased throughout the world at 
any prices for bonds or exports at which we would be willing to sell, 
and that any attempt to resume, unless the constitutional require- 
ments as to the monetization of silver are obeyed, will plunge the 
country into all the disasters of monetary revulsion? 
VESTED INTERESTS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION, 

Eyer since Mr. Webster’s time it has been an oft-quoted doctrine 
that under the Constitution the destruction or impairment of a vested 
interest by act of Government is in the nature of a breach of contract. 
Withont giving adhesion to this doctrine it ought to be remarked that, 
as a rule of law it appears to work too many ways to be practicable, 


Not even between gold and silver bullion. 
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because legislation is impossible without disturbance of social rela- 
tions, and therefore of existing interests. However this may be, the 
rule has been held to apply with peculiar force, though I know not 
why, to the vested interests of the public creditor, and prejudice has 
been arrayed against the return to the double standard because it is 
held that payments in silver might affect the interests of the public 
ereditor. To this I have already adverted and I do not propos to 
raise that question now. But while on the subject of vested inter- 
ests and breach of contract there is something more to be said. That 
something relates to the mining interests of this country; interests 
which, I think it will be admitted, are quite as important to the wel- 
faro of the country as those of the public creditor. 

The mining interests of this country came into existence under 
clanses of the Constitution which it was well understood made both 

old and silver money legal tender for the payment of debts. During 
the first three-quarters of the period of our national existence silver 
chiefly and for the most time only was employed as money; during 
the last quarter of the period gold was chiefly so employed. But not 
until 1873 (and that merely by bap scapes was either metal demon- 
etized. It was therefore while both metals were money that the 
entire gold and silver mining interests of this country were created 
and built up, at first upon alluvial findings and washings, and after- 
ward with the profit from those upon the more difficult and expensive 
ores in veins and lodes. These interests, once so few, now so numer- 
ous that they yearly throw into the lap of the country $100,000,000 
of the precious metals—more than one-half of the product of the en- 
tire world, and sufficient if rightly managed to render our country 
the clearing-house of the world—were literally built up with the 
naked fingers, with the rude pick and cradle. This single foundation 
was that clause of the Constitution which makes the precious metals 
money, but for which they would have had no existence, and upon 
the continued and faithful observance of which they depend even 
to-day for maintenance, because, though of gigantic dimensions in 
the aggregate, their av profit is so small that it vanishes with 
the slightest disturbance in the value of the precious metals. Yet 
there are those who hold in respect of these permanent, important, 
and well-deserving interests vested in mining that the interests of a 
pack of clamorous money-lenders in London, Berlin, and Frankfort 
are of vastly more account than theirs, The recent project of a Bos- 
ton correspondent to pay the interest on the public debt in silver 
dollars they sneered at as “a nice down-east joke,” and bullied about 
the rights of vested interests under the Constitution. 

The Constitution! Sir, when I come to pronounce that word I do 
so with a respect that is akin to reverence; for under the shadow of 
that instrument, so wisely and so wondrously drawn as to have lasted 
a cen of the world’s busiest times, there has grown up from 
thirteen feeble and jealous colonies, containing 3,000,000 people of 
varied origin and conflicting interests, a nation of thirty-eight proud 
States, containing 45,000,000 people, free, homogeneous, prosperous, 
strong, and progressive. When and where else in the world’s history 
has such a growth been seen? The constitution of the Roman re- 
public, though nominally it lasted longer, really did not last so long, 
for it was frequently and essentially altered and modified. It had to 
deal with a far lesser number of states, interests, or people, and the 
progress under it was nothing as compared with our progress. Take 
the most important of modern states, England, France, or Germany. 
In which of them will you find the same om, the same equality, 
the same ingenuity and . the same energy, the same elas- 
ticity, the same rapidity of growth, either in numbers or wealth? 
Since the date of our Constitution i ops has scarcely tripled her 
population. France has not yet doubled hers, while ours has in- 
creased fifteen times. Our national life has not been without its 
vicissitudes, but who can deny that it has been grand, noble, and pro- 
gressive, and that itis due, all of it, to that sacred instrament which 
we rightly term the Constitution for the United States ? 

In pronouncing the name of this instrument I do so with the re- 
spect due to the mighty agency which it has had in building up a 
great nation and promoting the progress of man in all countries, 

In this remembrance I should almost regard it as sacrilege to in- 
voke its support of a false doctrine, to twist it, distort it, or seek to 
turn it sits from its plain meaning. And I regard it as sacrilege 
when I see it used as a cover to protect thesharp-toothed greed of plu- 
tocracy. 

That ld and silver are both the money of the Constitution is so 
8 85 the meaning of that instrument that the question, so far as 
I am aware, was never fully raised until lately and after the pasaga 
of the act of 1873. That the Constitution either directly or by the 
remotest implication throws any mantle of protection over the public 
creditor, which does not at the same time as amply cover the third 
greatest industrial interest of the whole country—this I deny. 

Between an interest which has become “ vested ” by dintof hasty and 
ill-considered legislation, and one which has become “ vested” through 
bold adventure, the peril of life, the miasma of death-inclosing val- 
leys, the snows of lofty mountains, the arid and burning plains, 
through incessant labor, and far away from “home” and familiar 
faces, between these classes of vested interests there is a wide differ- 
ence. One of these classes demands the maintenance of the act of 
1873, because it fears that the overthrow of that act may have some 
possible bearing upon the advantages which it has secured; the 
other asks for its immediate abolition because it is unconstitutional, 
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it is unwise, it is sapping the foundation of an industry of vital im- 
portance to the country. Let the Senate decide between them, and 
choose whether it will intrust the welfare of the nation rather to the 
money-dealers of Lombard street and the Continent than to the hardy 
mountaineers of the Sierra Nevadas, whose occupations are environed 
with danger and whose unceasing watch-word is Liberty! 

WHAT THE HAND OF THE DESTROYER HATH SPARED. 

Some of the greatest nations of the earth have been destroyed, and 
it has been asserted that nothing remains to attest their existence 
except the languages they employed. Such is the case with the an- 
cient Arabians, the Phonicians, and the Carthagenians, who were all 
of the same race. Such, also, was the case with the ancient Malays, 
Egyptians, and Toltecs. Of the Lake Dwellers of Switzerland or the 
Mound Builders of America, itis said that not even language remains. 
And yet all of these nations and many other prehistoric ones, as the 
Pelasgians, the Etruscans, &c., have left a legacy to mankind. That 
legacy is the precious metals which they employed for money. Much 
of it must still be in existence in some form or other of usefulness. 
The hand of the destroyer, Time, hath spared this, even while he hath 
not spared language. And yet there are impious men to-day who, 
for the sake of a temporary personal advan would strike down 
this last and precious vestige of nations who fought and labored scores 
of centuries ago that we might now live in peace and plenty. 

WORSE THAN DESTROYING THE MINES. 

The demonetization of silver would not merely have the same result 
as the stoppage of all the silver mines of the world; the result would 
be far worse; it would be as though one-half of all the labor of past 
ages, except what doubtful legacy has remained in the shape of fand 
improvements, were blotted out of existence. This would be worse 
than destroying the mines, for they might be re-opened, whereas the 
demonetized metal would be irretrievably lost in the arts and other- 
wise, 

“LET THINGS STAND AS THEY ARE.” 

“Let things stand as they are” is the false and treacherous maxim 
of those who have wrongfully obtained an advantage over others 
Laissez faire does not mean “ let things stand as they are,” but “ let 
alone” altogether, The existing state of affairs may be the result of 
a good deal of meddlesomeness. To let them remain as they are 
would be to let ruin work its own way. The single standard foisted 
upon this nation by the act of 1873 was a mischievous interference 
with trade, and things cannot be let alone until this act is repealed. 
The suppression of the double standard cannot be compared with the 
usury laws. It is ten thousand times, nay, infinitely worse; for in 
the rate of interest for money there is competion between money- 
lenders, whereas concerning the kind of metal in which they will de- 
mand to be paid there will be no competition whatever. Herein the 
interests of all money-lenders are identical. The only way to meet 
their rapacity is by restoring the double standard, to give the debtor 
the same option in paying that the creditor had in lending. 

ANTIQUITY OF MONEY—PREHISTORIC NATIONS—EXPEKIMENTS IN MONEY—GOLD STAND- 
ARD—PLATINUM COINS. 


Hitherto, in alluding to the antiquity of gold and silver money, I 


have sometimes used the expression thirty or fifty centuries, the for- PO 


mer referring to the oldest coins now extant, the latter to the earliest 
period for which we have indisputable evidence concerning the use 
of these metals formoney. But if there is any credence to be reposed 
in the numerous authorities quoted in Baldwin’s Prehistoric Nations, 
both gold and silver were employed as money by the ancient Ara- 
bians or Cushites from sixty to a hundred centuriesago. The precise 
antiquity of money is, however, of little consequence in this connec- 
tion. It is sufficient if we know that it is of very great antiquity, 
and of this there is no doubt whatever. 

During all this time every conceivable sort of experiment was made 
with money. It was tried in ingots, in“ dust,“ in wire coils, and in 
coins; round, square, oblong, punctured, buttoned, milled, and un- 
milled coins; coins with und without alloy; pure coins, composite 
tiered base coins, plated coins, coins of brass, tin, iron, nickel, and 
platinum. 

The history of platinum coins exemplifies the results of all these 
experiments. These coins were adopted in Russia in 1826, during the 
notable decline in the product of the precious metals, which occurred 
from 1810 to 1840, and before the Ural and Siberian mines were opened. 
No substance was intrinsically more suitable to answer the purposes 
of money than platinum. It was only inferior to the precious metals 
in one respect, but that respect proved fatal to its continnance. There 
was no great stock of platinum in the world to modify the vicissi- 
tudes of its current production as there is of the precious metals; no 
reservoir of antiquity, no heirloom of the centuries. penis birt 
every time the annual production of platinum tly ine , prices 
in platinum coins were suddenly and violently advanced, and every 
time the production of platinum fell off, prices fell. These violent 
aberrations pravoa fatal to the continued use of this metal for coins, 
and it was discontinued. The same thing had previously occurred 
with coins of brass, iron, tin, &c., and if our nickel coins were any- 
thing more than tokens, mere promises to pay stamped on base metal, 
the same thing would happen with them. 

Substitutes for money form another class of experiments which 
have ended disastrously in bank panics, in commercial crises, in stay 
laws, and in repudiation. The trouble is the same with bank credits 


as with coins of any other substances than the precious metals. There 
is no stock on hand to modify the influence of great supplies. 

The adoption of the single gold standard is another experiment in 
money of similar character, and subject in a measure to the same 
fatal objection. In this case the stock on hand is very great; but it 
is only one-half as much as that of the two precious me com- 
bined ; and this important fact must settle the fate of the experiment. 

COMPARATIVE FACILITY AND COST OF TRANSPORTING GOLD AND SILVER. 

During the great continental wars of three-fourths of a century 
ago, the necessity of having large military chests in the service of 
armies rendered it necessary to transport large sums of specie in the 
field. For this purpose gold was found to be superior to silyer on ac- 
count of its lighter weight in proportion to value. While the fact 
was then so important that it may have had no little influence in 
reconciling the British nation with that formal adoption of the single 
gold stan which followed shortly after these wars, it is now of 
no importance whatever, even in Europe, and never has been of any 
importance in this country, Armies do not employ military chests 
nowadays. Russia, Austria, Italy, Germany, France, and even Eng- 
land, have fought their greatest campaigns with the aid of 1 
or bank paper. In America all our wars have been fought wit 
paper. e colonial expedition to Louisbourg, in 1745, was con- 
ducted with paper, our war of Independence was fought with paper 
our rebellion was put down with paper. Whatever may be the evi 
effects of paper, it is hopeless to expect that it will not be issued by 
governments in the event of t wars. War is of itself the t- 
est of evils, and the lesser evil of paper merely follows in its wake, as 
sharks do the mutinons ship. 

In times of peace the cost of transporting a given sum in gold or 
silver is the same, notwithstanding the lighter weight of the former. 
Freights upon gold and silver are rated according to value, and not ac- 
cording to bulk or weight. The freight upon a ton of gold from Cal- 
ifornia to New York is now more than sixteen times as much as that 
upon a ton of silver, and this is the same upon railway, and steam- 
ship, and other transportation lines throughout the world. The curi- 
ous will find the actual freights quoted in M. Cernuschi’s work on Bi- 
metalism. 

The rating of freights upon gold and silver by value instead of bulk 
or weight is due to the important consideration of risk. The bulk or 
weight of a million dollars in silver is far greater than that of a mill- 
ion dollars in gold; but the risk of loss from accident or robbery is 
far greater in the case of gold than in that of silver. An ingot of 
gold worth $2,000 could be very easily lost, and would be very diffi- 
cult to recover in case of a railway collision, a fire, the breaking of a 
bridge, a robbery, &c. Aningot of silver worth $2,000 would be difi- 
cult to lose and easy to recover; nor could a thief pd ase types it 
off, because it would weigh over a hundred pounds. Nogu are re- 
quired to conduct a shipment of silver bars, because no highwaymen 
could lift them, whilst gold ingots of the same value could be stowed 
away in the pocket, and therefore would have to be guarded by armed 
men. The expense incurred in this and other ways fully counterbal- 
ances the saving which arises from inferior bulk or weight in trans- 
rtation. 

As to the alleged superiority of gold in handling sums of money 
suitable for the 5 payments of commercial life, it is the merest 
moonshine. One would suppose, to hear this claim made, that such 
an institution as banking was unknown to the world, instead of be- 
ing, what is the fact, of seven hundred years’ growth. Only the most 
narrow theorist will contend that the resumption of specie payments 
in this country will be followed by the extinction of banks. After 
resumption, banks will receive specie on deposit and issue bills in its 

lace, and these bills will be used for payments from hand to hand 

ust as similar bills were used before suspension. The only differ- 
ence will be that, thanks to the superiority of the national over the 
old State bank systems, the bills will be better secured—indeed, we 
may say absolutely secured—provided, of course, that no relaxation is 
made of the admirable and sound conditions and principles upon 
which this system was founded ; and of such relaxation we need en- 
tertain no fears. 

In snch case, and in all cases, we always have a perfect expedient 
to obyiate the inconvenience of handling coins, that of depositing 
the coins with the Government, which shall issue therefor, dollar for 
dollar, bills to be declared by law receivable for all payments, public 
and private. 

This project I need not elaborate at this time or in this connection. 
Its suggestion merely serves to show that in any event our money, 
whether of gold or silver, or both, as it should be, can always be made 
easy ene to handle through the medium of representative paper. 

It should always be borne in mind that, as M. Cernuschi remarks, 
a bill of yon, (or bank-note) for silver does not weigh any more 
than one for gold. 

THE SINGLE STANDARD COMMERCIALLY UNPROFITABLE. 

If we look at the question from the national and not merely tho 
lutocratical point of view, it will appear that every nation which 
8 one of the metals and limits itself to the use of the other 
only punishes itself. It would leave more money to the other nations. 
Prices would fall in the former countries and in the latter. The 
former would have to sell their products to the latter at low prices 
and purchase back in high prices; just as China sells to us now at 
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low prices and buys from us at high ones. If instead of selling their 
products wherewith to pay for the products they purchased, the gold- 
standard nations sold their products wherewith to purchase the de- 
monetized metal in which the prices of the other were rated, as for 
instance, if England purchased silver wherewith to pay for East In- 
dia products, e would have to Ae such silver at the high 
prices of commodities which would prevail in India after the surplus 
stock of Europe were driven thither. In other words, the course of 
exchange would be against the gold-standard nations. For example, 
a pound sterling of exch upon India would cost more than a 
pound sterling of gold in England. Arrange it as you will either, 
8 against product, or product against exchange, the result will 

the same, The nations with a limited stock of money would trade 
disadvan usly with nations having both the metals for their 
standard of value. This is the secret of the profitableness of the 
oriental trade. The oriental countries employ but one metal for 
their standard—silver. The occidental countries have hitherto em- 
ployed both metals. Hence the low prices of the Orient and high 
prices of the Occident. As a measure between the labor of the two 
great divisions of the world, it has always been favorable to the Oc- 
cident. This advantage it is now proposed to destroy. To call it 
madness would be but a mild stigma. 

OUR MONEY SHOULD BE EN RAPPORT WITH THAT OF THE WORLD. 

Having already shown that gold and silver was the money of the 
world—anot gold or silver singly—it would seem hardly necessary to 
reply more specifically to an objection to the restoration of the double 
standard which some men suggest. That suggestion is, that unless 
we adopt the gold standard we shall not be en rapport with the stand- 
ard of England, the country with which we transact the most com- 
merce, 

Those who suggest this objection do not appear to remember how 
foreign exchanges are conducted. Balances of trade are not paid in 
coin, but in bullion, and it makes no difference whether the bullion 
is of gold or silver or both. It goes for its value, whatever that may 
be at the time, Exchanges are adjusted by means of bills, which are 
rated in view of the standard of value in the several countries upon 
or through which the bills are drawn, Suppose our standard were of 
gold, and we had to pay for a balance of trade to China; we would 
‘not pay in gold coin, but in bullion, in gold not at its price in this 
country, but atits price in all countries, This would be determined 
by the course of exchange, which is the product of settlements be- 
tween all commercial nations. So, if our standard were the double 
one of silver and gold, our balances with England would not be set- 
tled in gold and silver coin, but in bullion, at its price in all countries, 
as determined by the course of exchange. We would settle in bills 
of exchange, as we do now, as we always have done. So far as this 
objection goes, the discordance between the standards of two coun- 
tries is of no consequence whatever. Discordance of standard is only 
material when it has the effect of locally demonetizing, for a greater 
or lesser duration of time, an important part of the world’s stock of 
coin, and this can only happen when several important countries 
unite in demonetizing one of the metals. This is the case now. Sil- 
ver is being driven to the Orient, and though, in spite of demonetiza- 
tion, it find its way back in time, yet meanwhile the nations who 
unite in demonetizing it will needlessly produce a revolution in prices 
and the relations of the various classes of society, which may seriously 
affect the rank of such in the scale of civilization. 

To render our standard of money en rapport with that of England 
while it would not prove of the slightest convenience in commerci 
affairs, would tend to render our institutions of government ex rapport 
with hers. If this is what gentlemen desire, they should say so 
openly, and not under the mask of a fancied commercial advantage. 
Their constituents will then be better able to appreciate their states- 

i GROWING INFLUENCE OF THE WORLD'S STOCK OF SPECIE. 

There was a time when the world’s stock of specie was so small that 
the slightest vicissitude in the supply of bullion from the mines was 
sufficient to cause violent fluctuations in prices and violent changes 
ol fortune. The feudal system owes no little of its strength and perma- 
nence to this fact, for it was the only institution upon which the rul- 
ing classes, ecclesiastical and secular, could rely to secure to them their 
monopoly of wealth. When the feudal system, through many causes,“ 
began to lose strength, the mercantile system was adopted to serve 
the Rk gee of controlling the flow of specie from one country to 
` another. At the present time the world’s stock of specie is so great, 
that the vicissitudes of supply can have but little influence upon 
prices; and as that stock becomes larger and larger, the influence of 
the . become less and less. Another century may see soci- 

ety y placed beyond the influence of these mutations. 

Let now, upon the threshold of a condition of affairs which must 
do more to equalize the fortunes of individuals and advance the prog- 
ress of society than any other, it is proposed to destroy at one blow 
the work of countless centuries, by demonetizing one-half of the 
world’s stock of specie, and the United States are asked to assist in 
this work of ae ars madness and inhumanity. Such a proposi- 
tion, which could only emanate from men crazed and arrogant with 
good fortune, is not merely an insult to the genius and institutions 


* Tho invention of gunpowder, the introduction of bills of exchange, the discovery 
of America, and 9 of colonies with ample arable lands, Ke. 
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of this country; it is a bold and direct attack upon progress, upon 
civilization, upon liberty, The men who have made it do not merely 
attack the prosperity of their own countries, they conspire to destroy 
humanity, they are traitors to society, they have urged a proposition 
of the most violent and revolutionary character. 

NOBODY HURT BY RESTORING THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 

I ask gentlemen to point me out one individual who can be injured 
by restoring the double standard, recoining the silver dollar of 3714 
grainy fine, and making it a legal tender for all amounts, as it was be- 

ore. Point me out one man who would suffer by it. Point me out 
one product of the country which would be lessened in its gold price 
by restoring thesilverdollar, Point me out one interest imperiled, one 
sacrifice sustained. On the other hand, I will point you out millions 
of men who will be ruined if yeu persist in retaining the gold stand- 
ard; I will name a thousand products of the country which will con- 
tinue to fall in price; I will show you a myriad of interests in jeop- 
ardy, and innumerable sacrifices to be sustained. 
THE STOCK OF MONEY MAKES PRICES, AND THE COURSE OF PRICES AFFECTS CIVILI- 
ZATION. 
Double the world’s stock of money to-day, and you will double all 
rices. Diminish it one-half, and prices will fall one-half. This re- 
tion of money and price is axiomatic. You will find it in all the 
books on political economy. No writer has ever ventured to doubt 
it; not even Tooke, who doubted everything, even his own opinions. 

Price is the expression of the measure of value, which is money. 
The larger the measure, the larger the expression or price; the smaller 
the measure, the smaller the expression or price. Hence, with a large 
stock of coin in the world, prices would be high; with a small stock 
prices would be low. To increase the stock of coin is to enhance 
prices, alleviate the burdens of the debtor class, and distribute wealth; 
to decrease it is to lower prices, increase the claims of the crediter 
class, and concentrate wealth. One result leads to social progress, 
the other to decay. Every dollar hewn out of the rocks, no matter 
whom it enriches in the first instance, has an immediate effect in al- 
wages Sood general condition of mankind. Every dollar worn out, 
lost, or demonetized by plutocratical legislation, tends to lower prices 
and concentrate wealth, tends to impoverish the needy and enrich 
the affluent. 

The 3 to resume specie payments in this country on the 
gold standard is tantamount to demonetizing one-tenth of the world’s 
stock of silver or one-twentieth of its entire stock of coin. When 
the long period which has been required to accumulate this stock is 
taken into consideration, it is not too much to say that this act will 
set us back in the command of some of the most important factors of 
civilization as much as a century of constitutional freedom has set 
us forward. 

THE STANDARD OF VALUE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN 1870. 

The standard of value which existed in the various principal coun- 

tries of the world in 1870 was as follows: 


DOUBLE STANDARD. 


j 
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SILVER STANDARD, 
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*Specie payments suspended. 


a AN INTERNATIONAL STANDARD CONVENTION. 

It would be desirable for all nations to adopt permanently the same 
standard of value, and if the same were, as in my opinion it no doubt 
would be, the double standard, to sop the same relation between 
the metals. To effect this object all that is necessary is an interna- 
tional standard convention, which can be called by any oneof the great 

wers, and should be called by the United States. Provision should 
Be made that no other projects but the standard and ratio should be 
determined upon, and that the nations should vote according to popu- 
lation or wealth, or on a mixed basis consisting of both. For such 
an international convention to be called by the United States there 
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is imminent necessity. Iregard this project as likely to lead to results 
of the highest importance. It may become the forerunner of that 
federation of the nations of which poets have dreamed and bards have 
sung. The initial point of such a federation is most fitly the standard 
of value, for this lies at the base of all social and governmental ar- 
rangements; it determines the institution of property. 
THE PECUNIARY INTEREST OF ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN THE GOLD STANDARD. 

Ina paper published in the Journal of the Society of Arts for March 
10, 1876, Mr. Ernest Seyd estimates the amount of foreign debt (gov- 
ernmental, corporative, and other) held in England, Germany, and 
France as follows: 


England, from . $5,000,000,000 to $5,500,000,000 
Germany, from --- 2,750,000,009 to 3,000,000,000 
France, from Se 2500, 000,000 to 2,750,000,000 


Confining our view te England and Germany only, we shall see how 
great a present pecuniary interest these countries have in establish- 
ing and upholding a single gold standard. According to Mr. Seyd’s 
estimates these two countries alone hold over $8,000,000,000 of foreign 
debt. By limiting themselves to the single gold standard and en- 
deavoring to influence other nations (our own among the number) to 
adopt it, they have already succeeded in producing a decline of about 
7+ per cent. in the relation of gold and silver, this being the ratio of 
the difference between 15.63 and 16.69, the average relation of silver to 
gold in 1872 and 1875 respectively. Now, 7} per cent. on $8,000,000,000 
amounts to no less a sum than $600,000,000, which is the measure of 
the profit of the British and German plutocracy on the foreign debts 
they hold. arcana} from the principal to the interest on these 
debts, if we estimate the average annual interest at 6 per cent. per 
annum, which is certainly within the mark, the difference to these 
plutocracies between icc Beer interest in gold and obtaining 
it in silver during the years 1872 and 1875 inclusive has been no less 
than $36,000,000 per annum. Since the introduction of the demone- 
tization act into the American Congress these gentry have gained 
$108,000,000 by having their interest paid in gold instead of silver. 
The magnitude of this advantage, every dollar of which has been a 
clear and gratuitous loss to the debtor nations, is surely enough to 
account for the vehemence of the plutocratical objection to the 
double standard. With $36,000,000 a year at stake, there is little 
wonder that they have succeeded in marshaling to their aid so impos- 
ing an array of advocates in the legislatures and the press of the vic- 
4 countries from which this extra and gratuitous tribute was 

n. 
THE RIGHT TIME TO REHABILITATE THE SILVER DOLLAR. 

The right time for us to rehabilitate the silver dollar, to restore the 
double standard, is not when the necessities of nations shall compel 
them, as it will compel them all, to go into the market for silver. A 
simultaneous demand from Germany and the United States alone 
would put that metal up to 15, 
right time for us is now, while silver is vig erg ge and no 
other nation of the Occident is bidding forit. t month silver stood 
at 17.82, and already it is up to 17.69. Before the year has expired it 
may stand 15.50. It is dangerous and costly to delay. The present 
time is therefore the most favorable one which may present itself. 
Let us not postpone reform until it is too late to accomplish it. Euro- 
pean demonstration and an exceptional mine give us a great adyan- 
tage. Why should we not use it? 

PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE SINGLE STANDARD IN ENGLAND. 

When an outflow of specie threatens to occur in England, the occur- 
rence is sought to be averted and its effects miti by raising 
rate of discount at bank. This action at once clogs all financial oper- 
ations by rendering them expensive and difficult of accomplishment, 
Raising the rate of discount at bank is like putting the brakes on a 
Si hy Naa : ade it is like taking the brakes off. 

The Bank of England was established in 1694. From that year to 
the year 1816, a period of one hundred and twenty-two years, there 
were only sixteen changes in the bank rate. This rate never fell be- 
low 4 per cent., and (except in two instances to 6) never rose above 5 
pe cent. During thisperiod the double standard existed in England. 

n 1816 the double was changed to the single gold standard. From 
1816 to 1847, a period of thirty-one years, there were sixteen changes 
in the bank rate; as many as had occurred under the double stand- 
ard during a period of one hundred and twenty-two years. But these 
changes, numerous as they were, compared with the few that had 
3 taken place, were few themselves compared with the num- 

r that took place after 1847, when the gold product of California 
1 25 to make itself felt in the markets of the world. From 1847 to 
1874, inclusive, a period of twenty-seven years, the number of changes 
in the Bank of England rate was no less than two hundred and 
twenty-three, and the rate Juctuated violently from 2} to 10 per cent. 
per annum. 

These fluctuations have been ascribed by various writers to vari- 
ous causes, but none of these causes appear to have had so potential 
an effect as the mutations of the gold production of the world, for 
these must have operated with peculiar and great force in a country 
which alone among all the great countries of the world had com- 
mitted itself to so unstable a measure of values as gold. ? 

PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE DOUBLE STANDARD IN FRANCE. 


While I have not been able to obtain in time for the present pur- 
poses the statistics of the changes in the rate of discount by the Bank 


perhaps for the time even to 14. The | grea 


the ter the 
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of France, my general recollection on the subject enables me to say 


that these changes have been very fay, and, except at certain critical 
financial junctures, they have been unimportant. In a word, the 
rate of discount charged by this great institution, which is second 
only to the Bank of England in the magnitude of its resources and 
operations, has been changed but seldom and slightly from the period 
of its foundation, in the year 1800, to the present day. Even at the 
financial junctures alluded to, I am unable to find any record of a 

igher rate than 6} per cent., and this occurred during the suspension 
which followed the co-German war. This steadiness of the rate 
is attributable to the double standard. 


THE BANK RATE REGULATES ALL COMMERCIAL OPERATIONS. 


The rate of discount at bank not only regulates the outflow of 
specie; it also very powerfully affects commercial transactions. 
It is the price at which money can be borrowed to carry domestic pro- 
duce, to import and export merchandise abroad, to construct railways 
and other public improvements, to pay debts, meet maturing obli 
tions, and the like. Every commercial speculation, every financial 
scheme, is influenced by its fluctuations. It is the merchant’s inverse 
barometer, whose fall indicates p rity, and whose rise points to 
bankruptcy and ruin; while its modifying influence acts like a break- 
water to protect the country from the fierce currents of the financial 
ocean. 

NO SUCH REGULATOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the United States there isno national bank par no great 
central institution whose operations govern those of all smaller ones 
and at once influence the course of trade. There has been no such in- 
stitution in this country since 1837. The so-called“ national banks” 
are private institutions, and national only to the extent that they are 
chartered by the Federal Government, and must conform to its regu- 
lations as to securities and circulation. They may each of them 
charge whatever rate of discount they please within the rate permit- 
ted by the laws of the State wherein they are situated. As the legal 
rate of interest differs in nearly all the States, and the banks are not 
combined under any single management, there is no uniformity in the 
rate of interest they charge, and it follows that, except so far as con- 
cerns the action of certain prominent banks in the leading financial 
cities of the country, there is no practical check which can be exerted 
to restrain or modify a threatened outflow of specie, or any other finan- 
cial disaster or inconvenience. 


THEREFORE THE UNITED STATES LESS ABLE THAN ENGLAND, FRANCE, OR GERMANY TO 
RUN THE RISKS OF A SINGLE STANDARD. 


Hence for the United States to trust its commercial prosperity to 
the violent hazards of a single standard would be even more improv- 
ident than it has proved in the case of England. That country, in its 
t national bank, a “governor” upon whose action it can 
rely to break the force of sudden and great movements of specie. 
Even with this “ governor,” we have seen, in the fluctuations of the 
rate of interest, how violent these movements have been. France pos- 
sesses a similar“ governor ;” so does Germany. The former country 
has never run the risk of trusting to it in this matter of abandoning 
the double standard, while the latter, during a contemplated chan 
Te silver to the gold standard, has halted midway at the double 
stan x 

Yet, although quite destitute of that great financial mec 
even with the aid of which France and Germany hesitate to encoun- 
tperil which England has invited them to share with her, 
we of the United States are asked to adopt the single gold standard, 
and run the risk of immediate shipwreck. This may be sound advice; 
but I must confess it does not 4 e to come from people who have 
evinced any solicitude for the welfare of the country. 


OPPOSITE AND UNEXPECTED EFFECTS OF THE FRENCH INDEMNITY. 


As a consequence of the victory of Germany over France in 1870, 
the last-named country was compelled to pay to the first-named an 
indemnity amounting to the enormous sum of 81,000,000, 000. One 
would naturally have supposed that this indemnity would prove a 
heavy burden to France and a source of great prosperity to Germany ; 
but, owing, as it seeths to me, chiefly to the retention of the double 
standard in France and the attempt to establish the gold standard in 
Germany, these consequences have been reversed ; the burden is upon 
Germany; the prosperity has fallen to the share of France. The 
presence of a large stock of silver coin in France enabled that Son 
to raise the enormons indemnity fund from its own people, who of- 
fered the government five times as much as it asked for, and at a low 
rate of interest. This stock of silver would not have been found in 
the country but for the retention of the double standard of 1803. The 
rate at which it was loaned was so low that the country scarcely feels 
the burden, and its industrial activity has received no check. 

Germany, on the other hand, no sooner received the indemnity than 
she unwise! Į attempted to follow the short-sighted footsteps of En- 
gland, and ged her standard of silver to gold. What have been the 
consequences? Panic, interruption of industry, commercial stagna- 
tion, arpa ssp ne distress. To this distress Germany, unlike England, 
cannot afford to turn a deaf ear, for the greatness of the former coun 
depends upon its people, and not like the latter, npon its wealth. Al- 
1 75 Germany hesitates, and she will soon be obliged to retrace her 
ill-advised steps. If she does not, it is quite safe to foretell that her 
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efforts to establish the gold standard will do more to alienate from her 
the affections of her heterogenedts populations than the land reforms 
of Stein and Hardenbergh had done to win them. If such a result 
as a change from the silver or the double standard to the gold one is the 
natural result of receiving a great war indemnity, it will be the bet- 
ter for Germany the next time she wins a victory to pay an indemnity 
rather than receive one, 


LEGISLATION ON THE STANDARD OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Table showing the various acts of the United States Government authoriz- 
ing the coinage of silver and gold dollars, or their multiples or fractions, 
the weight of the same in pure metal, the extent to which the same were 
made legal tenders for the payment of debts, and the legal relation thus 
established between silver and gold. Also the London market relation of 


the metals at the period of the passage of such acts. 


Act, 


Weight of dollar. 
(troy grains, 
pure.) 


Approximate Lon- 
dou market re- 


Silver dollar. ......... 
Apr. 2, 1702 $ Gold dollar, multiples f ae 
01. > 
Silver dollar 
Tuly 31, 1834] Gold dollar, multiples lineei 
{Silver dollar and frac- reves 
ti of, 1 
July 18, 183 Gold dollar, multiples Í 15.7 to 1 
Feb. 24, 1853) { 


Act (§3516| Silvor dollar 
0 | 13| Silver dollar, fractions | 7347. 22|Five dollar n.0... |000... 
0 


f. 
1 Silvor “ trade-dollar“ . 
r. 25 Gold dollar and multi- 


* oe half-eagles, and quarter- 
t Halflollars, quarters, dimes, and 
eat The act (February 12, 1873) prescribes the weight of the debased fractional silver 
ns 


les. 
H.dimes. 


15 rae “grams,” which another act (Revised Statutes, section 3570) defines to be 
; ns each. 

§ The making of the trade-dollar a limited legal tender by section 3536 of the 
Revised Statutes is believed to have been unintentional. 


THE VOICE OF AUTHORITY. 


The voice of authority has ever been in favor of the double stand- 
ard and opposed to the single. I have only time to quote some of the 
most eminent statesmen, economists, bankers, writers, and practical 
men on this subject. 

Alexander Hamilton: 

To annul the use of either of the metals as monoy is to abridge the quantity o 
circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise from a compari- 
pede roy ncaa Seiya ce the evils of a scanty circulation.. (Report to Con- 


Thomas Jefferson: 


J return you the on the mint. I concur with you that the unit must stand 
on both metals. to Hamilton, February, 1792.) 


In his Recherches sur Por et sur l’argent, 1843, Leon Fauchet said: 


Tf all tho nations of Europe adopted the system of Great Britain, the price of gold 
would be raised beyond iene, kad we should sto fecha in pote a reali 
lamentable enough. The Government cannot decree that | tender shall be only 
gold, in place of silver, for that would be to decrec a revolution, and the most dan- 
gerous of all, because it would be a revolution leading to unknown results, (qui mar. 
cherait vers Uinconnu.) 


Ta a memoir read before the French Institute in 1868, M. Wolowski 
said: 


The of silver would bring on a veritable revolution. Gold would 
augment in value with a rapid and . which would break the faith 
of contracts, and aggravate the situation debto 


1 — including the nation. It 
would add at one stroke of the pen at least three to the twelve milliards 
of the public debt. 


3 the voices and votes of this great statesman and publicist, 
and of those who sided with him in the debates of the monetary con- 
vention of 1865, were overpowered, yet they still reverberate through- 
out the world; for truth and right cannot be suppressed. 

A monetary commission appointed by the French government in 
1369 took the testimony of practical financiers, who were unanimous 
opatna the proposed demonetization of silver. Before this commis- 

on M. le Baron Alphonse de Rothschild said : 

that is to say, the simultaneous employment of the 
8 metals, is raea gd and gives rise to no complaint. hat is most 
ed in commerce is facility in its operations, and to-day it employs, accordin 
to its needs, es gold and 8 silver, and the replacement of 
silver by gold, which has taken place in these later times, been effected with- 
out inconvenience. 


. 


They now demand that silver should be demonetized, as fifteen years ano they de- 
manded that gold should be. The French government wisely refused todemonetize 
gold then, and it will be equally wise to refuse to demonotize silver pow. In fact, 
whether gold or silver dominates for the time being, it is always true that the two 
metals concur together in forming the monetary ciroulation of the world, and it is 
the general masa of the two metals combined which serves as the measure of the value 
of ng In countries with the double standard the principal circulation will al- 
ways be established of that metal which is the most abundant. It is scarcely 
twenty years ago that silver was the principal element in our transactions. Since 
the discoveries of the California and Australian mines, it is gold which has taken 
its paga: No person can foresee what the future has in storo for us, or can predict 
that the proportion in which the two metals are now produced may not be changed 
in favor of silver. 

It copes to me that there are real advantages in maintaining silver in ciroula- 

none in its suppression, since it is now actually a part of the circulation, 
T should regret the demonetization of silver in its relations to our internal circola- 
tion, our commercial intercourse with other countries, and the always uncertain- 
eventualities of the future. But I should regret it even more if our example should 
be followed by other nations, for that suppression of silver would amount to & veritabla 
destruction of values without any compensation. 

Without doubt the two metals are not always in the same measure at our con 
trol; there is always one more abundant the other; but neither of them has 
ever 3 disappeared, and we have always been able to find the one of which 
we n 


This is not the voice of plutocracy; it is the utterance of a great 
financial power whose self-interest is grand, enlightened, and in har- 
mony with the other great interests of the world. 

M. Rouland, the governor of the Bank of France, said: 


We have not to do with ideal theories. The two moneys have actually coexisted 
since the origin of human society, without any disadvan’ and even with actnal 
advantage in all countries which have availed themselves of them. They co-exist 
together are re 1 quantity, to meet the needs of arcula- 
tion. This necessity of the two metals, it ceased to exist? Is it established that 
the quantity of ac and prospective gold is such that we can now renounco the 
use of silver without disaster? In place of the two moneys, is it entirely sure 
that the whole world can be usefully served with onl, 1 


ly one 
M. Wolowski said: 
To ad 


debtors. 


At the sitting of the French senate on the 28th of January, 1870, 
which has properly been characterized as “memorable,” from the 
magnitude of the suhject of the debate and from the dignity and grav- 
ity with which the discussion was maintained, Dumas, a senator, to 
whose words learning, experience, virtue, and age combined to give 
weight, invoked the body to panse before concluding to make a chauge 
which “would affect the whole human race.” He said: 


Those who approach these questions for the first time decide them at once. Those 
who study them with care hesitate. Those who are obliged practically to decide, 
doubt and stop, overwhelmed with the weight of the enormous responsibility. 

The quantities of the 3 metals which are now sufficient may become in- 
suflicient, and we shoul 3 with great prudence before we diminish that 
which constitutes a part of the riches of the human race. Sometimes gold takes 
the place of silver. Sometimes silver takes the place of gold. This keeps up the 
general equilibrium. Nobody can guarantee that the present vast production of 
gold will continue, The are found on the surface of the mei g and may be 
exhausted by the very facility of working them. Silver presents itself in the form 
of subterranean veins. Scicnce may contribute to erste its extraction. In 
3 of the unknown, which dominates the future, we should practice a pru- 

ent reserve, 


Henri Cernuschi, the eminent French political economist and an- 
thor of La Monnaie Bimetallique, writes an article in the Paris Siecle 
on the depreciation of silver, urging England and America to adopt 
a double standard, and to fix the relative value of gold and silver at 
15} to 1, the rate generally prevalent on the Continent. Dwelling 
specially on Anglo-Indian interests, M. Cernuschi says: 


Seduced by gold “‘monometalism,” Europe has ceased to coin silver, but it had 
long coined it previously, and colossal sums are in circulation. All this silver is 
to be called in and melted down, the more so as it circulates as a forced currency 
for a value it no longer 3 All this silver is to be sold, and it is to London 
it will be sent to gold. Floods of silver going up the Thames, floods of gold 
descending ; ry and increasing value of the ye low metal, which is the only 
English currency, glut and depreciation of the white metal, which is the only In- 
dian currency, ‘The two conflicting ‘‘ monometalisms” are about to face cach other, 
the one suffering from anwmia, theother from plethora; two crises instead of onc— 
a gold crisis 1 a silver crisis. From Gallq to the Indus non a monetary shock; 
what a rise @ 


rices produced by the invasion of silver! ng alter- 
ations in the value of all contracts and all engagements fixed in ru Tho most 
terrible mone storm ever known, breaking out in a conquered coun umida 


pulation six times as large as that of the United Kingdom! Can England fold 
— arms? Can she say to trembling interests “ Be patient; everything will end 
by finding its level!“ The indifferent fatalism to which somnolent alemas may 
resign themselves is ropugnant to the proud British Neptune. England will have 
8 to eliminate the evil. To insure her welfare she will desire all that is 
ble, rational, and efficacious. If it is demonstrated that the international re- 
bilitation of silver is the real solution, England will not hesitate; she will con- 
voko the nations to the congress of monetary peace. 


R. H. Patterson, a distinguished political economist, says: 


It appears evident, then, that the formidable objections which theorists make tothe 
existence of a double standard of valucin acountryareupsupported by facts. They 
cunjure up a vision of hydras, gorgons, and chimeras dire for which we feel no a: 
hension. If a country has enough of gold or of silver to make its coinage entirely of 
that metal, good and well. But if not—as is the case in India—by all means let it 
mney, both metals. The correctness of this opinion is abundantly shown in the 
caso of France. In that most logical of countries the double standard has long 
been established, and no one there has any desire to abolish it, During the last 


Xa eri here refers not to coin only, but to the precious metals in coin and 
plate, 
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dozen years this double standard has been subjected to the severest test that could | TABLE A.—Showing the currency of the United States, §-c.—Contin' 
be applied, and yet every one is satisfied with its working. Gold is pouring in, sil- 9 y of „90 ued. 
ver is pouring ont—a revolution is being effected in the currency of France; yet 


no one complains. Sra practical or appreciable disadvan of any is 2 A 
quite unknown, Theoretically, as we have shown, a double standard cannot do 8 3 2 n 
much harm; pructicall , we find it does none at all. And since it works under the 32 S 55 
most tryin ces without the least injury in France, it may safely be in- 32 4 u 8 od 
troduced without any ap rehension and with great advantage into India. (The] Year. | Coin. 8 A aS Remarks. 
Economy of Capital, n, 1864, page 59.) sa 8 3 8. 83 
Ernest SED. This able and impartial writer has written several eee $ 2/2 8 
works on coin and bullion which evince a thorough knowledge of — 8 
these difficult subjects. He says: — 
The rejection of silver as a standard of value would be a most unwise and dan- 1810 $6.10) Drain of specie. 
gerous 8 It would be a far better and safer course to establish the double] 1811 6. 10 . of war 
gold and silver valuation. (Bullion and Foreign Exchanges, London, 1808.) n of specie.) 
We think it can be shown that the gold valuation has been injurious Seow rato 1812 6. 80 War declared with En- 
interests in her foreign trade as well as in her internal ial policy. (Ibid.) 1055 eRe 8 
s i gi 8 ar bank 
Similar views are entertained in Mr. Seyd’s latest essay, published mania, 8 
in the Journal of the Society of Arts for h, 1876. 1814 8. 70 D tember 
t CONCLUSION. banks suspended til 
x I havo aone For the patience and epeei ae which 5 . 
ave listened to an exposition unusually lengthy and somewha 1815 | 20. 0).-.---]...... 45.50 65.5] 8.2 800| February, Gold 115 
dious, I thank them, and can only plead the transcendent importance ‘down 102 
of the subject. 1816 24.5 4 50.0 74.5) 8.4 8,80 Gola 316 to 117, 107; geo- 
There is yet time to undo the work of 1873, to correct the grave land 1 gold 
blunder trated by the mint act of that year, in interdicting the standard. : 
Pcp ea si OE NT ee the single 8 75 Id] 1817 N. 0% 8&6 8.90 Partial . 
or the money of the Constitution. The disastrous effects w in i A N N 
my opinion, are bound to flow from this attenuation of the standard 110 e ea lie 5 ir 
and the basis of prices and credit are not yet felt because of the ex- 1819 82.5 9. 1 9. 20 Revulsion. 
isting suspension of specie payments; but so soon as specie payments] 1820 86.0; 9. 4 9. 00 Resumption of Bank of 
are resumed—if indeed they can ever be resumed without the resto- 3 owe — 
ration and co-ordination of silver in the standard—will the bad effects State 
of this legislation dévelop themselves and make their mark upon the | 1821 88.0 9. 7 9. 10 Spring stricture. (Tucker, 
affairs of the country. It may then be too late to reform. 1822 88.0 10.0) 8 800 p.208, says 18 to 20 coin.) 
The present is therefore the acceptable time to undo the unwitting — — = s 4 
and inconsiderate work of 1873, and to render our legislation upon | 1825 100.0 10.9 9. 20 
the subject of money consistent with the physical facts 5 1826 100.0} 11.1] 9.00) Temporary bank panic. 
the stock and supply of the precious metals throughout the worl —— K s na ae intet 33 s 
and conformable to the Constitution of the country. 1829 1.0 $12.5] $50.0 625, 83.5) 14 4 7.50 Temporary hong pind : 


We cannot, we dare not, avoid speedy action upon this subject. Not | President Jackson de- 


only do reason, justice, and authority unite in urging us to retrace clares against recharter- 
our steps, but the organic law commands us to do so, and the pres- ing United States Bank. 
ence of peril enjoins what the law commands. By idly interfering | 1° | *S%9------|------ E 
with the standard of the country, Congress has led the nation away | 1881 33 0 1.66 Bill inteodnoed to rechar 
from the realms of prosperity and thrust it beyond the boundaries of | 1832 | 39.0}..-...|...... 8.10 ter bank. 
safety. To refuse to rep it npe its former vantage ground would | 1833 42.7 8,50) Removal of deposits from 
be to incur a responsibility and deserve a reproach greater than that | 1834 10. 40 7 5 bank bill 
which men have ever before felt themselves able to bear. 1635 80.00 12 40| Great fire in New York; ` 
1896. . 0 13.30 Expiration of charter seo- 
1837 14. Groat e 
——UU— — reat sus u. 
APPENDIX. 8 9 y; 
i MOVEMENT OF THE CURRENCY, 1898 12.50 1 
TABLE A.—Showing the currency of the United States from 1775 to 1875, | 1840 TOE Tae pene ret seg kag 
inclusive. Sums in mi of dollars and tenths. 1841 5 10. bankruptcy laws; liq- 
uidation ; riots. 
= 1842 & 00 Repudiation of the States. 
4 2 S 2 1843 6. 90 Lowest depression; re- 
— sum le 
$a | 8 3 F 1813 19.2 2 Increase of currency. 
Year. | Coin ae 3 - E 3 aS Remarks. 1846 202.5} 20. 4 9. 
222 3 28 1847 223.5 21.0} 10,07 
2 8 14155 1848 240.5 21.6) 1L 10| California mines opened. 
8 Sel el ete 1849 21.7 22 10. 
— — 3 ee We sce 1850 288.0 23.2] 12. 20 
$5.0] $11.0] 25 $440 Lord Shemeld (Sey bert, 185 2299 24 1450 
0 5 . 8 
554 - ind 1853 350.0 25. 6| 14. 80 
Toate SN FAASA Jh Keramag lentes ee Era of Continental] 1854 418.6| 26,4) 15.80| Australian mines. 
money.” 1855 1 444.6 27.1 16. 40 
3.00 19.0 3.9 487| Repudigtion of Conti- 1856 280. 196.0) 446.2 27. 7 16. 10 
nental es. 1857 . 474.3) 28. 4 16. 70 Temporary panic; suspen- 
9.0] 25.0} 40) 6,25] First Bank United States. sion. 
7.0 240] 41| 5.85 1858 | 406.6| 20. 1 14.00) Resumption. 
11.0 31.0) 43) 7.20 1859 458.8 20. 7 15. 
11.5 2.00 45) 7.40 1860 457.0 31.5 14. 
75 —45 oc 22 1861 443. 4 32.3 13. 70 Civil war; demand notes 
. 0 8. 
10.0 | 26.0) 49) 5. 30 3 1862 482.5 22.9) 21. 00 Suspension; greenbacks 
ao] Ag so se) 7 1863 672.0 24. 5 2. 40 Circulation of State banks 
10.0 97.0] 5.2 5. Expiration of charter of : supplanted by national 
10.5 28.0) 5.8 5.30 United States. ban 
11.0 28.0 5.5 5.10 1864 90. 0} 513. 0) 140.0, 653, 0, 743.0 26.1) 28. 6 
10.0 28. 5.7 4.70 est inflation. Gold 
11.0 27.0) 5.9) 4. 60 1865 85. 0} 604. 0 65.0 669.0) 754.0) 30.3) 24. 90| Peace; ual contraction. 
14.0 31.5) 6. 1 5.30 1866 100.0 713.0) 37.0 750. 0 850. 0 *36.0, 23. 60 Rehabilitation of the 
15.0 33.0) 6.3) 5. 20 South. 
17.0} 35. 6.5 5. 50 1867 140. 0 704.0) nom. 704. 0 84. 0 *37. 0 22. 80| Extinction of State-bank 
18.0 320 6. 7 5. 70 Embargo December 22 eiroulation. 
first steamboat. 1868 140. 0 699. 0 nom. 699. 0 839. 0| 38. 0| 22. 80 Contraction continuos 
2.75 44.7) 6. 9 6. 40 slowly. 
240| 44.00 7.0) 6.10) Specie drain; Mexican dis- 1869 | 140.0) 692.0) nom.] 692.0) 832. 0| #39, 1| 21. 20 Contraction continues 
turbances; stoppage of | 1870 152, 8| 704. 0 nom.] 704. 0| 856.4) 38. 6 22.20) slowly. 
mines ; i of 1871 136. 7 723.7) nom. 723. 


860. 4 30. tt Great Chicago fire; loss 


New Englan $150,000,000. 
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TABLE A.—Showing the currency of the United States, 9. —Continued. 


a 4 8 
dd | $ 5 8. 
3223 ; 83 
Year. Coin. | % E : $ 8 2 Remarks. 
32 28 8 8 
22 3 2 2 2 
RE 3 2 — |z 
D H | (a A oO 
1872 18741. sus EAA E 40. 6 821 Great Boston fire; loss 
$40,000,000. 
Jan. '73 | 130.0) 752.0} nom. 752. 0 882.0, 41. Silver d ; 
Oot. 140. 0| 702. 872.0, 922.0 41. $20,000,000 State-bank 
ch g-house certifi- 
cates and $10,000,000 
reserves issued 
as currency; gold im- 
1874 140, 0} 761. 1 nom. 761. 1 901. 1 42.9 21. 00 Contraction continued. 
1875 142. 0| 736.3) nom. 736. 3 878. 


44. 1 19. 90| Contraction continued, 


*In these years the coin was all of silver; no gold. of Mr. White, H. 
Rep. Ast Cong., 2d sess., No.95.) In the year i680 cotas tn taal $15,000,000, silver 
in circulation $8,000,000, bank-notes $77,000,000; total $100,000,000. (Senate Rep., 
21st Cong, 2d sess., Dec. 5, 1830, by Mr. Sanford, from t Com. on Cur.) 

* According to censuses taken in 1866, 1867, and 1868, by the Bureau of Statistics, 
through the Internal Revenue organization. The census of 1870 shows a smaller 
population than that of 1869, but the discrepancy is attributed to the different 
means and me adopted to effect the enumerations. The figures subsequent to 
1870 are based upon the census of that year. 

t Estimates based on census of 1868. 


FAILURES IN BUSINESS. 


The following table (B) is from the Mercantile 


cy Reports, and 
shows that the number of failures in business in 


the States of the 


Union has closely followed the movement of the currency : 


There were but few failures during the rapid increment of the cur- 
reny from 1862 to 1866. Since that period the number of failures has 
steadily and largely increased, until now it is 7,740 per annum, and 
during the first three months of 1876 it was 2,806, or at the rate of 


11,224 annum. 
The Failures in New York City, taken by itself, were as follows: 


1871, 324; 1872, 385; 1873, 644; 1874, 645; 1875, 951; and during the 
e eee e ig r eal aei ATES 
- TABLE C.—Fires in New York City. 


The number of these fires which were of incendiary origin are only 
ven for the years 1855 to 1860, inclusive. They were as follows: 
855, 159; 1856, 100; 1857, 87; 1858, 90 1 68; 1860, 110. The 


ratio of incendiary to total fires during period was about 30 per 
cent. According to the New York insurance reports it is believed to be 
now over 50 per cent. 


MARRIAGES, 


The mdence between marriages and the price of bread-corn 
was shown statistically some forty years ago by the illustrious Quete- 
let. The following table shows the correspondence between marriages 
and the movement of the currency. Ohio is one of the few States of 


155 Union in which social statistics are compiled under official au- 
thority : 
TABLE D.—Showing the number of marriages in Ohio. 


The 5 of the State of Ohio was, in 1850, 1,980,329; in 1860, 
2,339,511; and in 1870, 2,665,260. 

The decrease of marriages accompanying the diminution of currency 
which has gone on since 1866 is complemented by a corresponding in- 
crease of divorces. 

DIVORCES. 


TABLE E.—Showing the number of divorces in Ohio. 


The above evidences of “hard times” are supplemented by the 
statistics of desperate and criminal acts, all of which have con- 
stantly diminished while the currency of the country was increas- 
ing, and increased while the currency was decreasing, 


HOMICIDES AND SUICIDES. 


Table F.—Showing the number of sees held upon homicides and suicides 
m 10. 


Period. 
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TABLE H.—Showing the suicides in the city of Philadelphia. 


Suicides, | Average. Currency. 


Perturbation. 
Decreasing, 
Increasing. 
Increasing. 
Increasing. 
Increasing. 


PRISONERS. 
TABLE I.—Showing the number of persons in prison in all the United States 
J 0,1 


in June of each of the years 1 1860, and 1870, such being the periods 
at which the last three decennial censuses were taken. 


Period. Movement of currency. Population. ee 

— .—— 
SS Increas ing. 23, 191, 876 6, T37 
SOOU esencerevns wwewes A Perturbation ............... 31, 443, 323 19, 086 
CCC Decreasin g. 38, 558, 32, 904 


Transfer of the Indian Bureau. 


SPEECH OF HON. ANSEL T. WALLING, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


April 21, 1876, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 2677) to transfer the Burean of Indian Affairs from the Inte 
rior to the War Department. 

Mr. WALLING. Mr. Speaker, I feel, sir, that I cannot let this dis- 
cussion close on the bill to trausfer the Indian Bureau to the War 
Department without giving to the House and, through its records, to 
the people of the district I have the honor to represent on this floor, 
and to the country, the reasons that are conclusive to my mind why 
the bill shonld not pass and the transfer be not made. 

Living, as I do, in a city whose spires overlook the once location 
of three at least of the historic villages of the red man—and that 
within the recollection of the tn, Habba occupied the lands of a 
valley that was not assed in fertility in all our proud domain for 
supplying their few and simple wants, when added to the rewards of 
the chase—where the river which flows through its alluvial borders 
ever carries in its name the remembrance of the native proprietors of 
the soil; where with the ever-recurring season the plow still brin 
to the surface the relics alike of their semi-civilization and their 
progress in the arts of war; almost within sight of the “Logan elm,” 
under the shade of which Logan, the friend of the white man, the 
chief of the proudest tribe of his nation, his wives, children, and 
family, every one murdered in cold blood upon a trivial provocation 
by the military commander, in giving assent to a treaty which forced 
the remnant of the tribes under his control from the grounds of their 
fathers and the homes of their childhood, in his utter desolation and 
despair gave vent to his reproaches in the memorable lan pre- 
served by Jefferson, and which justly smote the unfeeling conscience 
of the age: 

1a to any white man to say i Logan’ ungry 
he 28 not mest; if ever „ aud he clothed him tok 
During the course of the last long and bloody war Logan remained idle in his cabin, 
an advocate for peace. Such was my love for the whites that my countrymen 
ee ee ae ff is the friend of white men.” I had even 
ts bet ars od TEA A artnet a aera nee 
not even sparing my women and Ares. Maite 

Knowing, Mr. Speaker, that the military Cresaps still exist and 
have come down to us of the praeent day under other names, as the 
records of the times too abundantly prove, it seemed to me my voice 
as well as my vote should be heard in remonstrance against the meas- 
ure, though I am ESE ase reluctantly to disagree with the majority 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, and with some other of my polit- 
ical friends on this floor. 

To my mind the discussion of the merits of the bill naturally and 
necessarily divides itself into three propositions: 

1, That it is in spirit, if not in letter, in contravention of the fair 
intendment, if not the text, of our treaty stipulations with this unfor- 
tunate and helpless, because defenseless, race. 


2. That it is a violation of our duties as trustees of a self-imposed 
trust, created without the consent, and against the wishes of the ben- 
eficiaries of the trust. 

3. That the Army, by education, organization, and example wher- 
ever exercising civil powers of government, is not well fitted for the 
charitable duties sought to be imposed upon it by the bill under con- 
sideration. 

Notwithstanding the very considerable debate thus far, both favor- 
able and adverse to this bill, I fear that its discussion does not awa- 
ken that general interest here that almost any other subject would 
excite. The race of people whose welfare is involved do not make 
up a t, powerful, and popular constituency directly represented 
on this floor, The twelfth article, however, of the earliest Indian 
treaty under the Constitution, concluded in 1785, stipulated, in order 
“that the Indians may have full confidence in the justice of the 
United States respecting their interests, they shall have the right to 
send a deputy of their choice whenever they think fit to Congress.” 
That right was never conceded them, and their interests seem to have 
been guarded by “deputy,” and by representative, with an eye more 
single to the amount of money to be made, or saved, to the Govern- 
ment, than to the welfare of the Indians. 

In considering the propositions which I have stated adverse to the 
bill, it ought not to be ignored that the Indian race, at the time of 
our original settlements on the Atlantic coast, were the sole 
sors of the soil by absolute title and occupation of the whole of the 
territory of the United States. Then the smoke of their wigwams _ 
and council-fires rose in every valley and upon every mountain-side 
from the East to the West and from either ocean to the Mississippi 
and the lakes. Yet to-day howsmall a proportion of the American peo- 
ple can say they have ever seen even one of this remarkable race! 

verywhere at our approach they have been seen to fade and disap- 
pear like the withered leaves of the forest before the autumn gale. 

We were poo to make a first settlement, to gain a foothold, 
only wrong their friendliness and forbearance, since which time, by 
solemn and formal treaties—treaties so called—which have now come 
to be illusory paper contracts merely, tendered them by the left hand 
for their sopann while in the right hand was held the sword to 
exterminate them if they refused, they have been driven onward, 
step by step, and year by year, and alternately by means of the last 
resort and arbitrament of rapacious power, from the kindly shores of 
the East, where they once dried their nets in pas to perish at tho 
sterile base of the Rocky Mountains. And the reflex wave of 
American civilizatioñ they are likewise driven from the Pacific coast 
to pitch their tents on the barren slopes of the Sierras, at last to be 
“ cabined, cribbed, confined” in that inhospitable region between the 
two. And even there they find neither security nor protection. The 
cupidity of the dominant race has honey-combed that auriferous re- 
gion for its precious metals; has “hunted, sweat, and bled for gold;” 

seized upon all the arable lands by Mexican title or subsidy, and 
finally reaches this Hall the anxious advocate of this bill. For what? 
That the temptation and occasion for revenge, which may be forced 
on the Indian, will lead him eventually to overt acts and thus furnish 
a pretext for a final war of extermination against him by the Army. 

o treaty, from the earliest in colonial history, has contained a pro- 
vision admitting such transfer, and where stipulations are not to the 
contrary they, by fair intendment, are to that effect. In each treaty, 
from that made by the good Roger Williams, a fugitive from the re- 
ligions intolerance of the Massachusetts colony, with the Indians of 
the Providence Plantations, in addition to the immediate considera- 
tion of the cession, was the further consideration that the Govern- 
ment was to protect and assist them in the arts and ways of to 
instruct and educate them, and so far as possible extend the blessings 
of civil recano; among them. There are three hundred and sev- 
enty Indian treaties remaining in force now on the statute-books of 
the United States. From that of the Cherokees, in 1792, stipulating 
that “ there shall be tual and friendship between all the 
citizens of the United States of America and all the individuals com- 
posing the whole Cherokee Nation of Indians,” down to the last one, 
ratified the 24thof February, 1869, with thedifferent tribes of the Sioux, 
by the commissioners of 1868, which stipulated “ from this day 
forward all war between the ies to this ment shall forever 
cease, and the Government of the United States desires peace, and 


its honor is hereby pl to keep it,” down the long line of a hun- 
dred years, the national promise of peace and protection to the In- 
dians has been the same. ` 


And is it to be supposed that had the various tribes with which 
these treaties were made not fairly understood that they were in no 
event to be turned over to their native antipathy and aversion, the 
military pes they would have consented voluntarily to relinquish 
their lands to become wanderers on the barren wastes they received 
in exchange for them? 

These existing treaties are a code of laws establishing the rights and 
obligations between the Government and the Indians. By them nu- 
merous reservations have been set apart to indivıduals and tribes, 
with provisions as to time and manner of adjustment of title and 
possession, as well as provisions for money, varying in time and man 
ner of payment; some for funding on long time, some for all time, 
some for holding bonds of the United States in trust, some for the 
bonds of States and other special securities, which have depreciated 
orare wholly worthless to the tribes for whom they are held. Numer- 
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ous eae ged provido for the payment in kind, in farm implements, cat- 
tle, grain, salt, and other commodities, perishable or to be consumed. 
Others are for clothing, for the education of children in limited num- 
bers, and for stated periods; for building houses, locating agencies, 
and for traders, teachers, carpenters, blacksmiths, and farmers. 

All of the treaties relinquish, cede, or convey, extensive and valua- 
ble lands to the United States at nominal prices, for which these ob- 
ligations and promises of the Government are the only consideration. 
Are the soldiers the best agents to discharge these obligations? All 
` of these treaties provide for the protection by the United States of 
the persons and property of the Indians from the intrusion of whites 
and from hostile bands and tribes, Some treaties confer a title in fee 
to land exchanged and sold to Indians, others with less title, and 
still others grant a reservation only. But in all these treaties the 
United States have fully recognized the power and the right of the 
Indians, and the validity of the contracts, by grasping their part of the 


roceeds from which Territories have been created, States | Colorad 


fare been peter continental railways have been built, thousands 
of millions have been paid into the Treasury, and the dominion of 
the United States has been extended to the farther sea, 

The Government ought not to do less than continue to carry out 
these treaties in good faith. “For,” in the language of the Supreme 
Court in Fletcher vs. Peck, “the Government to pronounce its own 
deed invalid, whatever may be assigned for its invalidity, must be 
considered as a mere act of power, which must find its vindication in 
a train of reasoning not often heard in courts of justice.” 

Mr, Speaker, ought we to regard the Indian as one of the opposing 
forces only in the pathway of modern civilization, to be swept away 
without regard to his rights and with a deaf ear to his demands for 
redress of his grievances? Ought we to advance so swiftly as to in- 
yolve his final ruin and utter extermination? Is he to have no stand- 
ing-place that shall impede or delay the rapid strides of western 
enterprise toward a complete occupation of the whole American con- 
tinent? Shall civilization outrun justice, instead of waiting hand in 
hand upon her patient steps? 

I maintain that the frame-work of the truest civilization is based 
upon the principles of eternal justice, the object of which isto confer the 
benefits and blessings of civilized life upon all within its reach. That 
civilization which brings peace, 8 and enduring fame is the one 
which gathers up, absorbs, and cares for the untutored, the ignorant, 
the oppressed, and even the savage, and which brings to all the poor 
and lowly classes the charms of a Christian life. 

I believe this is the kind and degree of civilization which is to mark 
anew the present era; at least lam certain it is that only which duty 
urges us to foster and to propagate. I believe that public opinion in 
the near future will compel all of us to admit the fact that the North 
American Indian under the influence of proper treatment will not only 
be improved by our efforts to bring him to a higher civilization, but 
will rejoice in its acceptance. This almost boundless continent is 
broad enough to afford homes for the native as well as the forei 
races. Why, then, should the American race be driven from the 
forests which for a thousand years have sheltered it, and from the 
valleys, lakes, and rivers which for centuries have given it food? 
There ought not to be a possible doubt on this question. If the Cau- 
easian and the Ethiopian can sit down together in this House, men 
and brethren, why shall not the native American have a chance? 
Justice and fair-dealing will ultimately convince all of us that the 
Indian is not an 9 to the decree that there were made “of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
The harmonization of races on this continent has been so rapid and 
their progress so great as to lend significance and verity to the pro- 
phetic declaration. 

Mr. Speaker, I think these considerations which I have briefly pre- 
sented ought to convince the unprejudiced mind that it is the duty 
of this Government to fulfill its treaty g pee strictly, and dis- 
charge its trust to the Indians a bly to the spirit and intendment 
of those treaties. If it is true that history is philosophy teaching b. 
example, we are to judge of the policy of the past by the results an 
conditions of the present, and draw from thence the rule and economy 
which ought to guide us in the future. 

I shall assume for my present purpose what has been hitherto ad- 
mitted, that from the year 1666 down to 1866 there was a constant 
diminution of the Indian tribes, amounting to an average yearly de- 
cline over the increase of 10,000 souls. The total estimate two cen- 
turies ago was two anda quarter millions within the present limits of 
the territory of the United States, excluding Alaska, The number 
now remaining, according to the best somoniy within my observa- 
tion, does not exceed 250,000. I submit the following estimate from 
the Indian Office showing the population of tribes residing on res- 
ervations over which the Government exercises more or less official 
intercourse and control. This table shows the number of Indians to 
be 244,217, but does not include the roving bands which make their 
habitations in the ranges of the Sierras and the Rocky Mountains; 
nor does it include those of Alaska, the whole of which may be esti- 
mated at 50,000, These are wholly wild Indians over which the Gov- 
ernment has neither intercourse nor control. The total general esti- 
mate has been as high as 300,000, but a considerable uction may 
well be made for those not actually known and counted. A census 
of sixty-six tribes within the limits of Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and Idaho, in 1874, by Major Powell, where it was supposed 


there were 30,000, shows that there were actually found but 10,437; 
so that with this recent evidence 250,000 is a large estimate for all 
the Indians in the United States. 


Table showing the population of Indian tribes residing on reservations. 


States or Territories. 


miles. Acres. 
S 6, 460. 65 4, 134, 695, 38 
9, 788. 00 6, 264, 320. 00 
111.50 71, 363. 00 
8, 822 00 5, 646, 050. 00 
4, 025. 00 2, 576, 000. 00, 
3, 186. 00 2, 039, 040,.00 
7, 237. 00 4, 631, 664. 00 
23, 100.00 | 14, 784, 000. 00 
57, 450.00 | 36, 768, 000. 00 
5, 010. 00 3, 206, 400. 00 
52, 704. 00 | 33, 858, 600. 00 
4,200.00 | 2688, 000. 00 
1, 402, 92 897, 871. 88 
581.04 371, 885. 39 
68,901.00 | 44, 154, 240. 00 
8, 976, 92 5, 745, 233, 07 
938. 28 600, 489. 36 
1, 221. 00 781, 905. 00 
139. 90 89, 537. 00 
159, 309, 304. 08 


The allotment of land to these Indians on the various reservations 
amounts to seven hundred and twenty-nine acres per capita, which is 
more than sufficient in quantity, but is of little practical use with- 
out cultivation and improvement in the arts of husbandry. The pro- 
ceeds of the sales of their unrequired lands ought to be applied to 
their education and further civilization. As to their present condi- 
tion, I find that 100,000 of them are considered to be civilized, the 
same number have made large progress toward civilization, and the 
remainder are but semi-barbarous. One hundred and thirty thousand 
support themselves upon their reservations, receiving nothing from 
the Government except interest upon annuities, the proceeds of lands 
ceded to the United States. Thirty thousand are wholly, and 80,000 
in part, are subsisted by the Government. Those who gain their sub- 
sistence by hunting and fishing, and from roots, nuts, berries, wild 
food, and grasshoppers, number from forty to fifty thousand. There 
are 150,000 Indians who remain constantly on their reservations under 
complete control of their agents, and obey the regulations and orders 
of the Government; 90,000 who hold terms and intercourse with their 
agents, visiting frequently for food and council, but are 8 
roaming and hunting on or off their reservations. And there are 
supposed to be 50,000 remaining who never visit any agency and who 
are still uncontrolled and uninfluenced by the Government. They are 
for the most part peaceful and quiet, and commit but few acts of 
hostility against the whites. 

Of the whole number of Indians 180,000 have treaties with the Gov- 
ernment; 40,000 have none, but reservations are set apart for their 
occupancy, and agents appointed to look after them. Twenty-five 
thousand have no reservations, but still are in charge of agents ap- 
pointed for them, and receive more or less assistance from the Gov- 


ernment. 
The annual expense of the Indians and the Indian Office is up- 
ward of $5,000,000, but at least two-fifths of that amount is in 


accordance with stipulations of treaties which provide for the pay- 
ment and the appre riation. 

It has been said that the recent rapid increase of this expenditure 
arose from the aud avarice of the combination known as the In- 
dian ring, and that much of it has been diverted from its true appro- 
priation and has been unfaithfully disbursed. That there has been 

peculation and unfaithful administration in these affairs there 
5 reason to fear. But that responsibility does not rest with this House, 
and I take none of it upon myself. Ihave faith that the Indian Com- 
mittee will to the est extent of their patience and ingenuity in- 
vestigate the subject and arpes to the country the full volume and 
depth of the frauds against the Treasury, the impositions against the 
In and the unlawful profits of the mng. onfessing in sadness 
that such is the fact, sorrowing that public officers of the Government 
should be willing to betray so sacred a trust, nevertheless I have yet 
confidence in that ever-changing, amending, expelling, and restoring 
principle, reform. Even now there is hope of it. 

My friend, the Representative of the first district of Kentucky, 
who this transfer to be made, and whose argument in favor 
of the bill was so persuasive as to go far toward the fatal accom- 
plishment, 5 the opinion that “the present Commissioner at 
the Indian Office is an honorable exception to the rule, and that there 
is reason to believe that he is an honest man.” The country will be 
glad to hear and believe this evidence. Iam glad to believe it, for 
the sullied honor and purity of my own State is involved in the im- 
puted transactions of the Indian ring. I would investigate those 
transactions on all sides and leave no dark place and no corner con- 
cealed. The American name has been aspersed, and republican honor 
has been hawked at with grave and offensive charges in almost every 
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department of the public service. These things have been spread be- 


fore the world. Let the world know the truth and know who the 
guilty persons are, no matter at what public cost or what private in- 
convenience. The people require this. An imperative demand for 
honest government is heard all over the land. Public opinion has 
with significant unanimity sustained those who insisted upon a thor- 
ough investigation of the abuses of the Government, to the end that 
they shall not only be made to cease, but become impossible hereafter. 

But this question does not necessarily enter into this debate. For 
myself, I am not prepared to admit that officers and agents from civil 
life, not educated at the Military Academy, are less faithful or capable 
in civil administration than those of the regular Army. But Lam un- 
willing to keep back part of the truth: that the treaties of General 
Sherman and the commissioners of 1868—the last treaties 
made, and the last to be made, under the present policy of the Goy- 
ernment with the various bands of the Sioux Nation, with the Utes, 
Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Crows, Navajoes, Black- 
feet, Shoshones, Bannacks, Sheepeaters, and other Indians of the 

lains, which ended the Indian wars of that period, extinguished the 
Indian titles and reclaimed and populated the Territories of Da- 
kota, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico— 
imposed an additional expenditure of $3,000,000. The policy of en- 
tering into these treaties was the policy of the United States at the 
time. Neither this Honse nor the democratic party of the country is 
responsible for it. But it is now too late to complain of the expense 
and keep the treaty at the same time; and I am for preserving invi- 
olate the deliberate written contracts and pledged faith.of the Gov- 
ernment to the Indians. Since these treaties were made comparative 
peace has prevailed among those tribes, where before there was con- 
tinued war, and at least two of the Territories have prepared to be- 
come States, As a measure of economy, as well as safety, I cannot 
therefore complain of the treaties of the peace commissioners of 1868. 

Of the two alternatives, to purchase peace by the treaties or to pay 
for an Indian war, it may well be claimed that the Government chose 
the cheapest and the best. For, from the well-known character and 
history of the Indian, we may be sure that, driven to se rec, 
through want and starvation, he will not tamely submit to his fate, 
but will strike his fiercest blows, at the cost of hundreds of lives of 
the settlers and pioneers within his reach. And a war of this kind, 
as it has been found in all the pent is still a costly experiment. 

Onr duty seems to be twofold: First, to protect the white settler; 
5 to do justice to the Indian, and by doing him justice, in a 
spirit o kindness, advance him in civilization. As he cannot be driven 
any farther west, nor to any new point, and as removal is an ex- 
hausted resource, and of no further advantage to the Government, 
those duties must be performed by locating the Indians on reserva- 
tions, waking allotments of land, and surrounding those reservations 
with white men and white settlements. 

Other nations have had success in this experiment; and as the fruit 
of the Spanish peace policy, the Pueblo tribe of New Mexico is to-day 
one of the most industrious and civilized tribes on this continent. 
Bat we have achieved equal results ourselves. The Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles are each a civilized and 
Christian people. They have just and equal laws and a literature. 
They have schools and academies of learning. They lack no element 
of Christian civilization, and the the comforts, wealth, and 
refinements of modern American life. They lack only the power to 
enforce their just rights against this Government, which have never 
been fairly awarded to them. 

I am satisfied that the true solution of the vexed Indian question 
lies in justice, kindness, and Christian brotherhood to these people. 
If this be the best policy, leaving out of consideration the missionary 
duties which philanthropy has so long and patiently assumed and 
discharged, the question remains, what is the best means to produce 
this result ? 

That is the question of this bill. In my judgment, if the true pol- 
icy is peace and civilization, as I believe it to be, tle Indian should 
be wholly under the management of the civil department of the Gov- 
ernment. But if,on the other hand, you are determined on a further 
war of extermination, this bill should pass, and the guardianship of 
this race should go to that Department organized for war. For this 
there is some authority, some examples in history, and some credible 
testimony. The peace commission, under the act of July 20, 1867, 
which made the ee treaties of 1868 with the Sioux and other 
tribes, embraced military officers of a high rank, at the head of which 
was the present General of the Army, a man of distinguished fame 
and capability both in military and in civil affairs. On the 7th of Jan- 
nary, 868, that commission submitted its report to the President, 
which is comprised in Executive Document No. 97, House of Repre- 
sentatives, second session of the Fortieth Congress. On pages 20 
and 21 I find the following expression of opinion on this piper 


2. This 8 us to consider the much-mooted question whether the Bureau 
should belong to the civil or military department of the Government. To deter- 
mine this propery we mnst first know what is to be the future treatment of the 
Indians. If we intend to have war with them, the Burean should go to the Secre- 
tary of War. If we intend to have peace, it should be in the civil department. In 
our judgment, such wars aro wholly unnecessary, and ho that the Government 
and the tina Bey agree with us we cannot now advise chan: It is possi- 
ble, however, t, despite our efforts to maintain peace, war may e forced on ns 
by some tribe or tribes of Indians. In the event of such occurrence it may be 
well to provide, in the revision of the intercourse laws or elsewhere, at what time 
tho civil jurisdiction shall cease and the military jurisdiction bogin. If thought 


advisable, also, Con; may authorize the President to turn over to the military 
the exclusive control of such tribes as may be continually hostile or le, . 
nder the plan which we have suggested the chief duties of the Burean will be to 

educate and instruct in the arts; in other words, to civilize the Indians, 
The military arm of the Government is not the most admi 

duties of this character. We have the highest 
officers of the Army and fully recognize their prover) 
we are satisfied that not one in a thousand like to teach Indian children to 
read and write or Indian men to sow and reap. These are emphatically civil, and 
not nage | occupations. But it is insisted that the present Indian service is cor- 
rapt, and this change should be made to get rid of the dishonest. That there are 
many bad men connected with the ce cannot be denied, The records are 
abundant to show that ts have pocketed the funds fg ag reer by the Gov- 
ernment and driven the Indians to s tion. It cannot oubted that Indian 
wars have originated from this cause. The Sioux war in Minnesota is supposed 
to have been produced in this way. For a long time these officers have been selected 
from parten ranks, not so much on account of honesty and qualification as for 
devotion to y interests and their willingness to apply the money of the Indian 
to promote the selfish schemes of local politicians. 


This military authority is certainly considerable. It is testimony 
from an impartial source, and was written and submitted by Generals - 
Sherman, Harney, Terry, and Augur, and by Messrs. Taylor, Hender- 
son, Sanborn, and Tappan, gentlemen long familiar with the Indian 
service, whose duty it was to give to the subject their most careful 
consideration, and whose reputations were involved in discharging 
their duties Proy as well as conscientiously. What has since 
occurred to change ublic opinion in favor of the present bill? Is it 
the peculations of the Indian ring and the maladministration of Indian 
affairs? I know of no other plausible answer, and to this I reply it 
is the duty of the democratic party and of the country to reform the 
service and “reform it altogether ;” not by a war upon the Indian, but 
by war of extermination against the Indian ring and its supporters 
and coadjutors in office. No halting, doubting, or hesitating mind 
need cherish fears that the ple are not now ready, yea, anxious 
and clamorous for reform in this and all branches of the public service. 
The calling and election of this House was for radical reform; and 
which, [ have the confidence to say, has already made its endurin 
mark upon the public mind. That mark is one of public approval. 
But I would fain convince that public that the mailed hand of mili- 
tary power is not the gentlest or the best one to guide its Indian affairs 
along the narrow pathway to reform. Military force may keep the 
peace for a time, and the civil policy admits of the use of the y 

inst the Indians as against the whites when the necessary occa- 
sion requires it, just as we use the sheriff and his posse to quell the 
riotous and the turbulent. But this power alone has no elements of 
civilization. It can but overcome brute force and allay bloody oppo- 
sition, preparing the way for civilizing influences, as the plow 
buries the cumbrous and noxious weeds to give place to the seed of 
the husbandman. And after its deathly work is done, a more kindly 
agency than this must carry on the grand work of reclaiming the Indian 
from barbarism and leading him onward and upward to civilization. 

For the seventeen years that the War Department had control of 
this business there were constant Indian wars. The legend and story 
of all the northwestern territory is of Indian wars and border con- 
flicts. Volumes of these animating histories have been written. 
Heroes are still the namesakes of heroic chiefs. Two hundred and 
nineteen counties and villages have been named in memory of the 
chivalric deeds of border captains and defenders against the Indians. 
Lost tribes are yet known in the names of the lakes and rivers. They 
were ever on the war-path during the control of the War Department. 
Is there any guarantee for peace or a better future under the same 
circumstances? Is there a greater cruelty to be inflicted on the reg- 
ular Army than to compel it to live out among the Indians and 
take upon itself the work of teaching them the arts of peace? What 
field is there on Indian reservations for the achievement of military 
renown, which is the true ambition of the soldier? His duties and his 
desires are threefold ; to kill the enemy, to kill time, and to merit pro- 
motion. Both officer and soldier as a rule, we should think, would 
despise this kind of work. It is averse to their education, their am- 
bition, and the spirit of 5 duties. One fact may be 
stated, that while the Indian irs were under the War Department 
at least seven years were spent in costly, unprofitable, and unjust 
wars against the Seminoles and the Sacs and Foxes; as also in vexa- 
tious contentions with the Creeks and Cherokees. And nearly all 
the wars under the civil administration have had their origin in the 
hasty and ill-considered action of military officers and soldiers sta- 
tioned in the Indian country—wars which patience and prudence 
would have reconciled and avoided. 

This fact was so well exemplified and proved by the anthor of 
the minority report against this bill a udge WILSHIRE, of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs) that I will not go over the ground so 
ably occupied by him. is salient fact is shown, that in a seven- 
years war with seven hundred Seminoles, we lost fifteen hundred 
enlisted men, spent $50,000,000, and gained nothing. Not a Seminole 
was removed ; not one was civilized, except in their experience of 
successful warfare against the regular 2 8 5 

Now I might detain the House for a full hour by the recital of the 
many unfortunate conflicts we have had with various tribes down to 
the Modoc war, detailing their origin and their cost. But I think 
enough has been said on this bill against its passage to satisfy im- 
partial men who are interested in it that you cannot civilize the In- 
dian by any superior power, wisdom, or influence of the Army; nor 
can you save money to the Government, 
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If Indian extermination is to be again resorted to, it is a slow and 
costly policy ; for we have now been in that line of business with 


the help of the Army for two hundred years, and have not yet suc- 
ceeded in their complete extermination. And what we have thus far 
accomplished through the military arm has cost us at least $500,000,000. 
I have estimated that there may be 250,000 Indians left. If my ap- 
praisement of the actual cost of killing an Indian is not 1 
von will find it necessary to doubly increase the present debt of the 
nation in the final successful effort to get rid of him. You may ex- 
asperate and worry him with the Army to a most distressful condi- 
tion. You may re-enact the Sand Creek massacre of Colorado, and the 
Piegan war of four years ago, but you will fail in conquering a peace 
or in civilizing the wild and barbarous tribes with stores of ordnance 
and with supplies of ammunition. Only the gateway of civilization 
opens upon paths of peace, 

This bill being enacted, as it is not improbable that it will be, the 
first notice of this transfer to the Indians will be the winding horn 
of the cavalry, the clangor of sabers, and the thunder of artillery. 
Their dreaded Little Father, the Lieutenant-General of the Army and 
commander of the West, will administer to them the comforting and 
beneficent civilization that martial law and the will of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief shall direct, This short and summary code of pro- 
cedure has received the latest and most authentic interpretation in 
the proceedings of the military sitting as a committee of privileges 
and elections to determine who should be members of the Louisiana 
Legislature in 1875. I read from Executive Document No. 13, Senate, 
second session Forty-third Congress, page 17: 

T dated New Jan 1875, received at northeast corner Four- 
en e teenth N e avenue, 4.47 p. m.] 


W. W. BELKNAP, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. O.: 
Please say to the President that he need give himself no nneasiness about the 


lieve it from the necessity of any special os for the preservation of 


and equality of rights in the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and tho 


them bandi 
ien P. H. SHERIDAN, 
Licutenant-General United States Army. 

If the military e e recommended by this dispatch was 
considered good enough for the white and black citizens of Louis- 
iana last year, why may not the same rule be estublished for the In- 
dians under this Bill? Peace is to'be preserved by the military forces. 
The Executive and Congress are relieved of the necessity of any 
special legislation! How gentle, and humane, and civilizing is the 
military power! How obliging and condescending to perform all the 
functions of Government, seize the liberties of the people, and re- 
lieve them of the performance of their public and private affairs! 

If six years of martial law and civil war, ending in $3,000,000,000 of 
public debt, are not burdens sufficient for the present day, let Con- 

pass this bill and re-enforce the military power with this new 
fold of unlimited authority. 

Under the rule of good men almost any evil precedent may remain 
harmless. If they are compelled to use it, they will suffer it to die 
with the untoward exigency that called it fo: But if you now go 
on with this business, may there not come a time in the no distant 
future when the people shall mourn for their lost freedom—lost 
through the evil example of transferring civil administration into 
the hands of military anthority. Then shall they curse the evil day 
in which the bad preceden fatal departure—was left by us for 
their-humiliation and defeat. 


The Cultivation and Preservation of Timber, 


SPEECH OF HON. MARK H. DUNNELL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 27, 1876. 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill. 


Mr. DUNNELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 


After the word dollars, in line 1496, add the following words: 

Provided, That 62,000 of the above amount be expended by the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture as compensation to some man of approved attainments, who 
is practically well acquainted with methods of statistical inquiry and who has 
evinced an intimate acquaintance bey a relating to the national wants in 


regard to timber, to prosecute investi; and inguiries, with the view of ascer- 


taining the annual amonnt of 5 im on, and exportation of timber 

and other forest-products, the probable supply for future wants, the means best 

adapted to their preservation and renewal, the influence of forests upon climate, 

and the measures that have been successfully applied in foreign conntries, or that 

may be deemed applicable in this country, for tke prese on and restoration or 

lanting of forests ; and to report upon the same to the Commissioner of Agricul- 
to be by him in a separate report transmitted to Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the time allowed me under the five-minute rule in 
which to support this amendment, will be wholly inadequate to a 

roper presentation of the arguments which exist for its adoption. 
en my time has expired, I shall ask the committee to allow me to 
print the balance of my remarks. 

The cultivation and preservation of timber constitute an eminently 
pectin! subject. The manifold uses of the various woods, the in- 

uence of the forests upon the climates and their preservation and re- 
newal, should not escape the attention of Congress. We shall neg- 
lect a great material interest if we do not properly foster it. This 
amendment does not add a single dollar to the amount named in the 
agraph, but only diverts a small fraction of it to the purposes set 
orth in the amendment. 

Iam happy to say that the Committee on Appropriations have as- 
sured me that they will not object to the proviso, Timber culture, 
within the past few years, has been discussed and acted upon by Con- 
gress, many of the State Legislatures, and more of the agricultural 
societies of the country. 

The rapid diminution of some of the most valuable timbers, be- 
cause the most common in use, such as white pine, has been one cause 
for this action. The treeless prairies of the West have been heard. 
The winds which sweep over them have demanded the break which 
standing forests always furnish, 

The failing streams and springs in many of the Eastern States have 
also conspired to usher in a consideration of the timber question, 
which for years has been scientifically canvassed in many countries 
of Europe. The schools of forestry in Germany and France and many 
other 5 attest the truth of this statement. 

The pending amendment has in view an entirely useful result. It 
looks to investigations and inquiry with a view to ascertain the annual 
amount of consumption, importation, and exportation of timber and 
other forest products; the probable supply for future wants and the 
best means for their renewal. This is right, for it recognizes timber as 
a material more used and more needed than any other in the great 
interests of commerce and agriculture. 

Timber is the handmaid of civilization. Indeed, without it, there 
could have been no escape from the rudeness of savage life. We 
have legislated in the interest of all the metals. The annual timbér 
production exceeds that of any one of the metals. It is far more 
essential to national e than either one of them. How to pre- 
serve it from waste and how to renew it when exhausted by legiti- 
mate consumption, are very important questions. That they may be 
answered correctly, investigations are needed, facts must be brought 
into play. We need a man who is well acquainted with the methods 
of statistical inquiry. The small amount named in the amendment, 
will give to the whole country a separate report giving facts, the re- 
sult of all observations, the practical experience of individuals, so- 
cieties, and schools, supplemented by the beat methods to be adopted 
for cultivation and preservation. 

The public mind become aroused to the transcendent impor- 
tance of this subject. There is; however, in our libraries and in our 
vd 5 language, a lack of information. The people are anxious to ob- 

in it. 

On the 18th of last January, I introduced into the House a bill (H. 
R. No. 1013) for the appointment of a commissioner for inquiring into 
the destruction of forests and into the measures necessary for the 
Preservation of timber. Since that date, I have received letters from 
many of the States asking for the bill and for the source of informa- 
tion upon the object embraced in it. 

An objection exists to the multiplication of Federal officers. The 
amendment which I now propose recognizes this objection. No new 
office is created. It seeks to secure specific, well-arranged, and useful 
information. I sincerely hope that there will be no opposition to it. 

It is not my purpose, in a further discussion of the advantages 
which will result from an adoption of this amendment, to give my 
own reasonings, but largely present facts and statistics collected from 
such sources as have been at my command. 

The quantities of timber consumed each year are startling, Lum- 
ber statistics therefore must be used to show how absolutely neces- 
sary it is that the supply be kept good. 

Before presenting these allow me, sir, to allude briefly to the acts 
of Congress regarding timber. In 1817 Congress passed the first act 
for the preservation of live-oak and red cedar for naval p 
with penalties for cutting and destroying trees. In 1831 another 
act was passed to arrest spoliation. In 1855 the management of 
the timber interests was transferred to the General Land Office, and 
the local land officers were charged with the duty of protecting our 
timber. A full letter of instructions was issued to them by the then 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks. 

The act to encourage the growth on the western prairies approved 
March 3, 1873, was the last legislation, and merely protects individ- 
uals in their rights to a quarter section of land, who shall plant, pro- 
i and keep in a healthy condition for ten years the trees called for 

y the act. 
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The American Association for the Advancement of Science, at its 
annual session in 1873, adopted a memorial to Congress upon the cul- 
tivation of timber and the preservation of forests. 

February 14, 1874, the President in a special message transmitted 


this m to Con It was referred to the House Committee 
on Public Lands. This committee, March 17, 1874, submitted a re- 
port upon the same and unanimously recommended the passage of 
an act for the appointment of a commissioner of forestry. 

The House, for the reasons already hinted at, did not sustain the 
committee. 

The report of the committee, priparo largely by Franklin B. Hough, 
M. D., of New York, and George B. Emmerson, LL.D., of Massachu- 
setts, a committee of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, was full and replete with exceedingly valuable informa- 
mation. The usual edition was quickly exhausted, and an extra issue 
of five thousand was ordered by Congress. This repert was called 
for from every State in the Union. Hon. Mr. Vogel, in the New Zea- 
land house of representatives, quoted from it in as h made by him 
September 14, 1874, upon New Zealand forests. The Edinburgh Re- 
view for October last has a review of the speech of Mr. Vogel and 
recites the following facts derived in part from the report: 

We should remember that the great demand which must hereafter come upon 
the forest reserves of the world for fuel is as yet com vely unfelt. 


In the United States, indeed, the 60,000 miles of pee, 55 now in use or soon to be 
vee make a steady annual demand for combustion as well as for construc- 


To give 2,500 sleepers to the mile these roads require 150,000,000 of each tree 
generally but one en These sleepers require renewal every five years, 
making a demand for 30,000,000 of trees per annum. 

The estimated distance run each day by trains on all the roads is 303,000 miles. 
Each engine with an ordinary train consumes about 11 cords for every 25 miles. 
This gives an annual prep eves of 6,500,000 cords of wood. The 60,000 miles of 

40 poles per mile, 2,400,000 trees. These also decay 


Ë 

In 1871, 10,000 acres of forest were stripped of their timber tọ supply fuel for the 

single city of Chicago. 
xty-three thousand nine hundred and twenty-eight establishments, employing 
393,378 persons and using material to the value of $310,000,000 per annum, were en- 
in the year 1869 in manufacturing articles entirely from wood, in addition to 

6 number of 743,840 persons ly employed on wood, and using annually wood 
to the value of $554,000,000. The estimate given in the speech of Mr. Vogel of 
$1,000,000,000 per annum as the value of the products drawn from the forests of the 
United States falls nearly one-third short of these enumerated items, without tak 
ing count of the consumption for the railways. 

Other estimates are much too low—especially in regard to miles of 
railroads and needed ties. 

The article in the Review from which the above is taken con- 
tains forest statistics gathered in every quarter of the globe. The 
constantly-multiplying uses of wood, the result in part of inventions, 
render the objects sought by this amendment worthy the study and 
support of statesmen and philanthropists. 

Attention is now called to some of the conclusions of the Committee 
on Public Lands, as given in the report to which allusion has been 
made, and also tothe reasonings contained in the memorial which called 
out the report. It must be remembered that these are presented in 
mp rt of the same result which I seek to secure by my amendment. 
© committee say: 


After as full an inv tion of this question as t ties allow, 
we are convinced that tbe rarat ep the ee e and that 
it is the duty of the Government to take im: th 


mediate measures for 5 è 
condition 5 of our timber supply, to the end that the future wants of 
bi age to these great interests, both in their scientific and prac- 
d be thoroughly investigated and made widely known. 
In European countries large forestsare o and managed by governments, and 
elaborate systems of culture have been devised. With us. the greater part of the 
lands in the older States have already passed into the hands of private owners, and 
much that remains in the newer States and in the Territories is without timber. 
‘The operations of planting and ment must, therefore, be left to private en- 
terp We do not now recommend the underta of this a arses ed the Gov- 
ernment, nor can we foresee that such a measure ever in future be attempted 
beyond the reservation of such valuable timber-tracts as remain in onr public do- 
mains and that may seem to require preservation st injury or dep: 5 
But, in the great questions of forest economy which we see arising and concern- 
ing w .. jeaoe, LO iuta; we realize the need of every aid to 
practical success that the experience of older nations in Europe has wrought out 
and all the benefits that science can confer in rendering success in forest culture 
and timber economies certain and complete. 
‘There is no way in which this can so effectually be done as by the employment of 
a man thoroughly competent for the duty, who ht be able to bring to his sub- 
ject the fruits of ripe experience in statistical inquiries and scientific labor, and 
collect, classify, condense, and make available whatever knowledge there may be 
found ap to the general object. 


The memorial of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science presents a full statement of the reasons for national, State, 
afid local concern in regard to the question of timber. It compels a 
consideration of a future supply for fuel and the arts; it suggests the 
best conception of statesmanship. 

Legislation which confines itself to the present alone is not always 
the best. Not infrequently is that the wisest which ignores the pres- 
ent and interests itself in the future alone. 

No argument can be raised against practical legislation. That 
which makes more certain a supply of whatever the race shall need in 
the future, for life and the uses of civilized life, is not only practical 
but is humane. So savagely in the past, have Americans cut down 
the forests that stood in their way andin the march of agriculture and 
in the aquisition of wealth, that they should now be asked to cease 


the work of destruction and commence the work of renewal. Those 
who are to come after them have rights; they will need houses, 
fences, and fuel; they will need forests for health as well as use. This 
88 should do better in this respect than the past; that cut 
own and too often wasted ; this should plant and preserve. 
I here quote from the memorial : 
That the preservation and growth of timber are a ject of t practical im- 
Portance tothe people of the United States and 8 e year of more 
and more consequence the increasing demand for its nse; and that while this 
in AES fer ror is taking place there is no effectual provision against waste or the 
rene su A 
We prehend that the time is not distant when great public injury must result 
from this cause, and we deem it to be our duty to urge u the Government the 


importance of taking timely action in providing against the evils that must other- 
wise follow. 


Besides the economical value of timber for constraction, fuel, and the arts, which 
is obvious without su tion and must increase with the growth of the nation, 
there are questions that appear to have a close on to the presence 
or absence of woodland shade. The drying up of rivulets which feed our mill- 
streams and navigable rivers and supply our the failure of the sources 
which supply our cities with pure water, and the e De arsed to floods and 

ht, resulting from the bros distribution of the -falls since the cutting 
off of our forests, are subjects of common observation. 

In European countries, especially in Italy, Germany, Austria, and France, where 
the injuries resulting from cutting off of timber bave long since been ipa 
the attention of governments has been turned to this subject by the necessities 
the case, and conservative measures have in many instances been successfully ap- 
aye 80 that a sup ly of timber has been obtained by cultivation and other bene- 

ts resul! from th measure have been realized. 

Special schools of f have been established under the 
ment, and the practical applications of science in the selection of soil and conditions 
favorable for 3 species, and in the planting, care, and removal of timber, 
are taught and applied, with the view of g the greatest benefits at the least 


expense, 

Those who are the most unwilling to look into the future and pro- 
vide for it by husbanding our present timber supplies, admit that in 
twenty e building-lumber will be r scarce, and in many 
parts of the any now reasonably supplied wholly gone. While 
they would put off the evil day, they do not deny its approach. 

It should not be forgotten that just as the cost of the article in- 
creases, in that proportion will diminish in number and profit, many 
of the trades and occupations of the people. There aro now many 
millions of workers of wood. A thousand million dollars as the value 
of the products drawn from the forests of the United States in asingle 
year, indicate a fearful consumption. This consumption, while it 
may indicate prosperity and great national growth, is a just source 
of concern; for it foretells its own end. Our percentage of woodlands 
to all other improved and unimproved lands is but 25 per cent. The 
percentage in Norway is 66, and in Sweden 60 per cent. In this latter 
country there are not only schools of forestry, but the most stringent 
laws for the continuance of their lumber supply. Are such laws un- 
reasonable? Are they not pre-eminently wise 

Though the demand for timber increases in the United States at 
the rate of 25 per cent. annually, and 7,000,000 acres are stripped 
each year, yet we have no measures in force to make up the a 
The future is left to take care of itself. The spontaneous efforts of 
nature will not suffice. Let me now ask the attention of the com- 
mittee to the effect of forests upon rain-falls, and consequently upon 
the climate. The following statement was made by Dr. Hooker in 
the Paris Universal Exposition Report in 1863: 


ices of goveru- 


0 nee of forests plays 
elding up — ~ : 
y say, in a hot country of primary a ari yea 
FFC ; it ually permeates to the subsoil, 
and so fi the u d water- a upon which springs and wells 
must eventually d 3 removed, 
off as fast as it falls, and washes away the superficial fertile soil with it. 
I have lately received an account of the deterioration of the climate of some of 
the Leeward ds, which affords a melancholy confirmation of what I have urged 


above. 

The contrast between nei g islands is most striking. The sad change 
which has befallen the ones is, without doubt, to be ascribed to human 
©. It is recorded of these that in former times they were clothed with 

their oldest inhabitants remembered when rains were abun- 


rans 


I ask attention to the following extract from the annual message 
Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, to the Legislature of that 


of Governor 
State, in 1874: 

I specially invite your 3 had = evil of mus cage 8 which 
ev ear grows more aggravated, certain regions, at times, oceasion 
of pot de apprehension and loss. I refer to the wholesale destruction of our for- 
ests, the stripping our mountains and hills of their trees, resulting in an enor- 
mous diminution 


water for mechanical and fertilizing purposes, and in great 
in the u. conditions of temperature and moisture affecting tiro general 
health, and at seasons bringing about devastating floods. These apeg mre aa 


the effects of this indiscriminate waste, are demonstrable, and a wise 9 
will forecast the future, and establish such ions as will rescue our descend- 
ants from the ills a perseverance in this practice will certainly entail upon them. 


In Eastern Ohio, it isa common observation that the summers are be- 
coming drier and the streams smaller; some rivers showing consider- 
able decrease in navigability during the last fifty years. 

The summers are hotter and the winters colder. This can be re- 
ferred to the destruction of the forests along the tributaries of the 
Mississippi. Valencia, in South America, “ was formerly situated 
about one mile and a half from a beautiful lake which was surrounded 
by a dense forest. The trees were cut away, and in course of time 
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the waters receded to the distance of four and a half miles. The trees 
were afterward replaced by others, and in about twenty-two years the 
lake returned to its original boundaries.” 

Many instances can be furnished where lands, once gardens of fresh- 
ness, beauty, and fertility, have become utter deserts by the removal 
of the forests which covered them. Many mill privileges, found at 
the outlets of ponds and on rivers in the older wooded States, have 
now disap and the size of the rivers has greatly chan I 
would here giveafew extracts from the last annual report of the 
chusetts board of agriculture. One contributor to that report says: 

There is a illustration of the effects of the destruction and reproduction of 
forests in drying up and restoring ponds in my immediate neighborhood. Within 
about one-half mile of net Eten oe there is a pond upon which mills have been 
standing for a long time, g back, I believe, to tho first settlement of the town. 
These have been kept in constant operation until within about twenty or thirty 
years, when the supply of water to fail. The pond owes its existence to a 
stream which has its source in the hills which stretch some miles to the south. With- 
in the time mentioned, these hills, which were clothed with a dense forest, have 
been almost entirely stripped of trees ; and to the wonder and loss of the mill-owners, 
the water in the pon’ has fatled, except in the season of freshets, and 
never heard of before, the stream i 

anew growth of wood has sprung up on most of the land formerly occupied 
by the old forest; and now the water runs through the a notwithstanding the 
great droughts of the last few years, going back 1 

Another instance is given: 

Such have been the changes in the flow of the Milwaukee River, even while the 
area from which it receives its supply is but partially cleared, that the proprictors 
A kiant TEADS VALAR ox APIS tha CAAA ot EE gone es 

a yearly cost, to su eney of water. power 
dry seasons the year. The floods of EONIA until they are duflicient 
to carry awa: before deemed secure against their ravages. What 
has happened to the Milwaukee River has ha ed to all other water-courses in 
the State from whose banks the forests have removed, and many farmers who 
selected 83 which there was a living brook of clear, pure water, now find 
the brooks up during a considerable portion of the year. 


Many fruits which grew in abundance in New England fifty years 
ago, cannot now be produced there. This is a result not so much from 
an exhaustion of the soil, asa change in the climate by the felling of 
the forests. 

The winter in the State of Michigan has greatly increased in 
severity during the last twenty years. This severity seems to keep 
pace with the cutting off of the forests. 

Thirty years ago, the peach, corn, and winter-wheat crops were far 
more certain and abundant than now. 

The influence of belts of trees on local climate is admitted. The 
statements above made will not be denied; they could be vastly mul- 
tiplied, The subject of timber challenges consideration. Its destruc- 
tion, preservation, and renewal constitute a question of supreme im- 
portance. 

The value of timber, its part in civilized life, are not likely to be 
overestimated. It is a matter of congratulation that many States 
have become aroused to troe lanng: Tke public sentiment which 
shall sustain the planting of trees secure their preservation and 
resist further reckless waste. In the older and the newer, States we 
now witness a deep interest in the tree question, I do not deem it out 
of place to mention some facts concerning the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent on this floor. Within the past two years 
many hundreds of entries have been made under the act to encourage 
3 of timber on the western prairies. This act and the report 
of the Committee on Publie Lands in the Forty-third Congress, to 
which I have already referred, have also conspired to the formation of 
a State forestry association. Its officers are among the foremost men 
ie State, Article 2 of the constitution of the association reads as 

ollows: 


The object of this association shall be the encouragement and promotion of for- 
est culture, by the collection and diffusion of practical information on that subject, 


and by the discussion of all questions g theroto, to secure the general ob- 
servance of arbor day throughout the State, and to promote the ultimate redemp- 
tion of the treeless regions of Minnesota. 


The association now offers in premiums for the coming arbor day, 
the first Tuesday in May, the sum of $3,000. : 

Not less than one million of forest trees were planted last year un- 
der the stimulus of $400, besides the tens of thousands not reported. 
The last Legislature appropriated $2,500 for premiums for the com- 
ing month of May. A 

t was a noble act, and will prove a rich investment. The time 
will come when our magnificent prairies shall all be occupied by a 
8 and happy people, because to their rich soil, there shall 

ded the milder winter and an absence of the insecurities attend- 
ant upon treeless prairies. God has given us their deep, rich soil and 
commanded us to break the wind which sweeps over them, to draw 
the moisture from the passing clouds by planted forests, and so make 
them the fittest abode for mortals. Then the locust will depart to 
the treeless region beyond. 

The newspapers of the State are teeming with articles of encour- 
agement to every owner of land. 

One paper properly says: 

Each quarter section should have at least twenty acres of timber, and this year 


we hope every man who has a farm will commence his centennial forest and each 
3 May add a few trees until he covers a sufficient area to supply his farm 
tim 


r forever. Thoych no one now living will live to see what our efforts 
now will develop into a huntired years hence, the people then will not even suspect 
that this entire country was oncé a treeless waste, but the records of the Forestry 
Association will exist to tell how these prairics were transformed into a new life. 


The earnest and intelligent secretary of the association, Hon. Leon- 
ard B. Hodges, wrote me recently that “ with the aid of the State ap- 


what was 
has been entirely dry. Within the last ten | green, 


propriation, we will arrange a premium list which will set nearly 
every man, woman, and child in the treeless region of Minnesota at 
work, and will make our next arbor day something to be proud of ;” 
and elsewhere, speaking of the prosperity of the association, he says: 

E day adds to str $ is a broad church; tree plani 
5 on 3 — — ten thousand — — noe 

Kansas, Nebraska, and some of the Territories are beginning to 
move in this enterprise. 

A few days since the New York Evening 
ticle headed, “Again we say, plant trees. 
the following: 

Temperature, climate, and pestil: all tered in a de; 

. — Our changes in climate — A onl —.— . 2 5 


The narrowing of the winter- wheat belt and of the fruit zone so as to reduce their 
b gh pede eee ee ities. The healing 


Express contained an ar- 
From this article I take 


has become the most scourged of any portion of the country and probabl 
Perte dra of forests, but partiañ = 
— a and children 
ve to bear a 


Governor Bagley, of Michigan, 5 —. ted in a public address that every 
person “ownihg a piece of God's ground,’ wines it may be, in city, village, or 
county, 8 eee asa formed a of the nation’s eentenital birth . Aside 
from the otic consideration of such an act is that of the initiation of all land- 
owners into the practice of tree culture. Sooner or later much of the country will 


have to be reset with trees. 
inroad upon our forests, the railroads alono 


Statistics every year show a s 
being great consumers of trees, and the constant requirements for building and 
year in and year oat, there 


ture completing the work of reduction. To this, 
is no let-up except the new growth, and it is forthis new growth we are now plead- 
ing with our ers in the country, and we hope with success, At least plant as 
many trees each year as are cut down. 


An Army officer stationed in Montana, General James 8. Brisbane, 
has sent through me to the Committee on Public Lands of the House 
an elaborate communication on the subject. I deeply regret my ina- 
bility to quote more largely from his facts and at te Re He begs 
to represent that— 


tivation of the Australia, a tree that grows rapidly and to great size. 
New York has lost her maple, walnut, and hickory, and now has no considerable 
forest left, except what is to be found in her Adirondacks. The Wisconsin forests 


2 year. Tens of thousands of logs are rafted down the — A to towns 
in Iowa, where a are cut into lumber. In one place 185,000,000 feet of Wis- 
in Iowa; and your petitioner predicts that if the present de- 
— eee ee, most not only the forests of 
u 


After asking Congress to provide for the appointment of a commis- 
sioner of forestry, he closes as follows: 
I beg that you will further make it the duty of the commissioner of forestry to 
* a yearly report, showing the annual consumption of lumber in the United 
and the amount reproduced, the most suitable kind of trees to plant in each 
State, and their influence upon the climate, together with tables and es rela- 
tive to the renewal of forests in foreign countries. 


Mr. Chairman, I have had no other wish or purpose in these remarks 
than to ponn out in the simplest manner the great interests involved 
in the object sought to be reached by the amendment which I have 
offered. It makes no increase in the amount appropriated, but sim- 
ply indicates the manner in which the Commissioner of Agriculture 
shall expend a very small portion of this amount. No diversion could 
be more perfectly in keeping with the objects of this appropriation. 
The agricultural interests of the country underlie all we vote for the 
Agricultural Department. No one could specify an object more vitally 
important to the farmers of the country, and especially of those por- 
tions not so well provided by nature with timber, as the careful use 
of timber where now found and the growth of it where not found. 

The timber put into the houses, barns, and fences of the farmers of 
the country, to say nothing of the quantity used for fuel, costs an 
amount of money many times 3 g that of the national debt. 

iculture must have timber. 

imber, as I once have said, is an element of civilization. Itshould 
be grown as well as wheat or rye or oats. How this may be done 
should be an object of study. The supreme importance and dignity 
of timber preservation and cultivation should be brought home to the 
whole country. It should know what other countries have done to 
promote the great interest. While our Government is not asked to 
establish schools of forestry, yet it may have the results of such schools 
in England, Scotland, Germany, France, Austria, Russia, Sweden, 
Italy, and other countries. These results are too numerous even to 
state; some of them would be of incalculable value to us, A demon- 
stration of the profitableness of timber culture would go far to settle 
it with a people like ours. These schools have ascertained the soils 
and climate suited to all the trees of the forest. 

The mighty interests sought to be aided by my amendment, call 
for demoustrations, the facts of science, the results of experiment, 
methods, and specific instructions. 

For the reasons which I have now 
for want of time I cannot give, I hope 
ing amendment. 

The amendment of Mr. DUNNELL was agreed to. 


given, and many more which 
or the adoption of the pend- 
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River and Harbor Appropriations, 


SPEECH OF HON. C. J. FAULKNER, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 3, 1876, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 3022) making appropriations for the construction, 


repair, 
n, and completion of certain public works, of rivers and harbors, and 
‘or other purposes. 


Mr. FAULKNER. Mr. Speaker, the bill now under consideration 
contains five separate appropriations for the improvement of the riv- 
ers of West Virginia; and, as many gentlemen now upon this floor are 
unacquainted with the present condition and undeveloped resources 
of that State, this is an appropriate occasion to show the fair and just 
claims which it has to a participation in any system designed to ex- 
tend and facilitate the inland navigation of the United States. 

The rivers provided for by this bill are the Great Kanawha, the New 
River, the Big Sandy, the Elk, and the Monongahela. Provision should 
also have been made for the Little Kanawha; but, as the estimates 
for that improvement were not embraced in the report of the War 
Department transmitted to the present Congress, the consideration 
of its claims has been postponed until sach a report shall hereaf- 
ter be received. The sums this year appropriated are small, being 
less than one-third of the official estimates of the Engineer and War 
Departments, But we cheerfally submit, in common with all the 
other interests concerned, to this reduction upon the estimates for the 
present year, concurring fully in the general policy that in the pre- 
sent deple condition of the Treasury and in the existing depressed 
industries of the nation we should reduce the expenditures of the 
Government to the lowest point consistent with the interests of the 
public service. 

Before I proceed to advert to the specific appropriations contained 
in this bill, I will present some general views upon the extent and 
character of the resources of the State of West Virginia, which, 
when they shall be understood and justly a ip re cannot fail to 
attract the attention of the capitalists of the world and to satisfy 
the people of the United States that they have, in the great unde- 
veloped wealth of that State, elements of national power and ad- 
vancement which they must recognize as worthy of the patronage 
and protection of this Government. 

I may perhaps startle and astonish gentlemen upon this floor when 
I assert that West Virginia, in the variety, qal and magnitude of 
her coal-fields and in the extent and quality of her iron ores, is 
capable of becoming, for its territorial area, one of tho most product- 
ive States of this Union. It is true ours is a mountain country; its 
population is comparatively thin; we enjoy, so far, but few improve- 
ments and have but little capital, and we are generally now classed 
among the poorer States of this Republic. Such, indeed, is admit- 
tedly our present condition; but this classification, as applied to our 
State, will cease when we shall be able to throw off that embargo 
with which nature has encompassed and imprisoned our wealth, and 
when we shall by your aid become able to establish such commercial 
communications east and west of us as will bring the now unexplored 
riches of our State into a condition of active and practical develop- 
ment, 


COAL. 


First, then, let me call the attention of this body to the extent and 
magnitude of the coal-fields that underlie the surface of that State. 
e great Appalachian or Alleghany coal-fields extend from Penn- 
sylvania as far south as Alabama. Throughout this distance of upward 
of eight hundred miles they vary posay in the quality and valne of 
their deposits. Itis in West Virginia that the richest, the most ex- 
tensive, and the most available portion of this t coal-field lies. 
Its area in that State is estimated to embrace 16,000 sqnare miles, 
which is something more than two-thirds of its entire territorial sur- 
face. It has, indeed, been well termed an enormous area of nearly 
horizontal strata, with geographical features of great simplicity. 

It embraces every variety of valuable coal, from the fat and os 
bituminous, the iron-smelting splint, the rich and oily cannel, to the 
anthracite, which is found to exist in fhe western parts of Berkeley 
County. They have been found upon analysis and experiment to be 
purer, better, and more available for all the parposes of trade and 
manufacture than in any other portion of the Alleghany coal-fields. 
The seams are more numerous and their thickness greater, so that 
they can be mined cheaper and with more economy generally than 
in any other country of the world. 

It is one of their peculiarities that they are generally above the 
water level; thus “no borings are needed to prove the presence of 
the minerals; no shafts are required to reach them; no pumping is 
necessary to drain them; and no machinery to open and work them, 
and they are naturally and easily ventilated.” 

When I was a member of the State senate of Virginia some years 
ago, a geological survey of that State was projected, to be executed 
by Professor William B. Rogers, a gentleman of high scientific attain- 
ments, He made five annual reports of progress for the years 1837, 
1838, 1839, 1840, and 1841, in which were embraced some of the most 
interesting portions of what is now West Virginia. His reports, 


though imperfect and detached, were marked by t research and 
profound learning; but unhappily his valuable labors were brought 
to a close from the want of funds, and his work thus left in an untin- 
ished condition. 

While, therefore, we have not that exact and scientific survey of 
the mineral resources of our entire State which would be desirable, 
yet the enterprise of our own people, with the aid of some foreign 
capital, the demands of trade and of fuel, and the occasional visits of 
geologists of high distinction, both Euro and American, enable 
us to have a very clear general view of the boundless wealth which 
lies under the surface of our soil. . 

If I may, therefore, as the resnlt of my own reading and observa- 
tion, be allowed to classify the principal coal-measures of our State 
by geographical description, I would say that they present five clearly 
defined lines of observation. They are: 

First, the Ohio River district. This line of observation extends from 
the northern limits of Hancock County, thence along the Ohio River 
to the mouth of the Big Sandy. At Wheeling, and for many miles 
down the river, the cliff or bank presents an uninterrupted bed of 
bituminous coal, upward of six feet thick, of such a quality as to fur- 
nish fuel for all the dwellings and manufactories of that enterprising 
and prosperous city and its neighborhood. So at the extreme southern 
limit of that district we find the deposits as rich and abundant as in 
any intermediate portion of it. In his geological report of the surve: 
of Kentucky, David Dale Owen, after referring to the abundant coa 
west of the big Sandy, the dividing line between West Virginia and 
Kentucky, says,“ That the coal-beds increase in thickness and number 
east of the Big Sandy; and as far as can be seen in unwrought out- 
crop, the coal appears to be of excellent quality.” 

Secondly, the Monongahela Valley district. This valley occupies, 
within the limits of West Virginia, a space of about one hundred 
miles in length, by sixty or eighty in breadth, and lies between the 
Alleghany Mountains and their collateral ranges on the east, and the 
Ohio River on the west. Its general direction is north and south, 
with a rapid declination from its southern border to its northern ex- 
tremity. Between the ranges of mountains, long but narrow stri 
of level land here called “glades” are to be seen. The table-lan 
of Mexico are here represented in miniature, Professor Rogers, in 
speaking of this section of the State, says: 

At Clarksburgh and northward down the valley of the Monongahela, there 
exists one of the richest coal deposits in the State. One of the seams in some 

in San eee, of this town is from ten to twelve feet in thickness, 

low which, and separated chiefly by a heavy bed of there lies a thin- 

ner stratum of a more highly bituminous character. * * * We may form some 

idea of the vast extent of these coal seams from the fact that from some distance 

above Clarksburgh they may be followed with scarcely any interruptions through- 
out the whole length of the valley of the Monongahela down to Pittsburgh. 

Thirdly, the Potomac district. This embraces the counties of 
Hampshire, Mineral, Hardy, Grant, and Pendleton. Professor Rogers 
gave but a very limited examination to this section of the State; but 
what he states in regard to Hampshire is equally applicable to other 
portions of that district. 

In Hampshire County 

Says this distinguished geologist— 
upon a stratum of valuable iron ore not less than fifteen fect in thic 


Arar irat at Yer pear ro upon which a coalseam three feet thick 


kness, there 
above this 
another then a two-foot vein of coal, then sandstone, then another 


coal seam of four feet; again a stratum of sandstone, and over it-a seven-foot vein 
of coal; over this a heavy bed of iron ore; and, crowning the series, an enormous 
coal seam of from fifteen to twenty feet in thickness, 


Fourthly, the central district, which lies west of the first range of 
the Alleghany Mountains, south of the northwestern railroad, and 
north of the Kanawha Valley, and is that important section of the 
State, embracing fifteen counties, through which the Washington and 
Ohio Railroad and the Washington, Cincinnati and Saint Louis Rail- 
road are destined to penetrate before many years, revealing the 
boundless wealth yet undeveloped in its mountains and valleys. me 
idea of the hidden treasures of this section may be gathered from the 
extract of a letter from John R. Bestor, civil engineer, written a few 
days ago from Weston, in which he thus speaks of one of the veins of 
coal which he had personally examined : 

Jas the assistant of the State board of centennial ma for West Virginia 
have visited this remarkable vein at Roaring Creek, Randolph County. At one 
place it tages from an approximate measurement to be about thirty-eight feot 
thick The Washington and Ohio Railroad will run on this vein of coal from the 
mouth of Roaring Creek to near Buckhannon. The deposit covers not less than 
eight handred square miles, to my personal knowledge. 


Fifthly, the great Kanawha Valley district. It is here that the 
God of nature has poured out his choicest gifts, and it is here that 
the deposit of coal is to be seen in all its richest and most varied de- 
velopments. That river, running at right angles to the Ohio, traverses 
the wonderful coal-measnres of this region, and renders accessible to 
the industry of man their mineral treasures in a manner most avail- 
able for practical production. Coal River, Elk River, and Gauley, 
tributaries of that river, spread their branches over one of the most 
remarkable coal regions upon earth, and pour their wealth into 


one common center on the Kanawha. Well has Mr. Daddow said 
that this is the natural mining and manufacturing center, not only 
of West Virginia, but of the great Alleghany coal-field, and he very 
justly anticipates that the day will arrive when Charleston will be- 
come a formidable rival to Pittsburgh. Although a Pennsylvanian, 
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he concedes that Charleston has natural advan 


superior to Pitts- 
burgh, it being two hundred miles nearer to Cincinnati, with a river, 
improved as this Government is now improving it, always open to 
navigation, while the Ohio to Pittsburgh is frequently closed by ice 
in the winter, and interrupted by low water in the summer. 

No one is better capable by his long residence and familiarity with 


the subject to speak of the wonderful deposits of this valley than 

Benjamin H. Smith, one of the most highly esteemed and respected 

Season of Charleston. I take the following extract from one of 
is letters: 


Four-fifths of West Virginia lie on the western slope of the Cumberland range, 
nearly all the country west of it abounds in coal; but in that part of the State 


ter e amount of coal in the Kanawha and its tributaries, Elk and Coal 
Rivers, is incredible. Ther, is nothing equal to it anywhere. 


While the coal-fields of West Virginia embrace, as I have before 
stated, an area of 16,000 square miles, it is not thence to be inferred 
that the whole of it is equally accessible to the enterprise of capital 
or to the labors of the industrions miner. This would not be in ac- 
cordance with the ways of Providence nor consistent with the received 
theory of the formation of the crust of the earth. In view of the 
mountainous character of our State, it must necessarily be that vast 
fields are buried at considerable depth under the surface of the soil, 
and which, at this time, could not repay the cost of production. This 
condition of our deposits has been justly remarked by an eminent 
and reflecting geologist as a wise and providential arrangement of the 
Creator in view of the wasteful propensity of mankind, whether in 
a savage or civilized condition of life. It isa provision of nature 
not only for the present but for all future generations that may in- 
habit our State or this continent. When that which is most easily 
accessible to the enterprise of man shall in the course of many cen- 
turies hence become exhausted, then the generations which at that 
distant period shall succeed to the inheritance of our soil, armed with 
new facilities and implements of labor, will penetrate into these hid- 
den recesses and extract from the bowels of the earth that which 
it would not be either wise or profitable for us to attempt to apply 
to our present uses, Thus has our beneficent Creator stowed away 
at different depths in our soil incalculable quantities of this great 
element of private comfort and national wealth, with enough now 
accessible to cover our entire territory with prosperity, . 
and wealth, and enough to supply all future generations until the last 
syllable of recorded time. 

IRON. 


Magnificent as our coal-fields are, they do not surpass our resonrces 
in iron. The iron of West Virginia may be said to exist literally 
throughout the State. The ores are hematites of various aspects, 
yielding a high percentage of metal of the finest quality. Daddow 
and Bannan, speaking of the existence of that metal in West Vir- 
ginia, say: 

This region of iron-ores will perhaps rival locality in our country—Iron- 
Mountain, Pilot Kush or Lake § — not ee ben in quality or quan- 
tity. There is no limit to the resources of brown hematite in this section. It ex- 
ists in massive beds of great extent, and Zangen ronga a vast area of country, 
‘We have seen beds of ore in this region to the celebrated Cornwall deposits. 
and can state from practical experience, there is no richer or purer iron-ore of this 
description to be found. The miniature map shows the coal of the Kanawha to be 
in close proximity to this great region of iron. and connected by a large river, which 
pe bine as it were, the mountains, and grades a uniform path through the huge Alle- 
Wer. AUTHORITIES CITED. 


I now propose to fortify what I have said as to the mineral wealth 
of West Virginia by a few citations from some of the most recent and 
approved works of authors treating upon the mineral resources of the 

nited States. s 

James Macfarlane, a citizen of Pennsylvania, in his admirable work 
on the coal regions of America, devotes.a chapter to those of West 
Virginia, and thus speaks of them: 


The coal regions of West Virginia are so rich and extensive, that they afford a 
tempting subject for conjecture as to the future ess of this State. reader 
will tted to ind in these for hi ; and to aid him in forming a just 
estimate of the value of this coal-field, he is referred to the chapter of this work as 
to the requisites of a successful coal trade. 


Again, at page 278, he says: 


Everything bespeaks West Virginia to have been originally an extended plain, 
which was afterward gently tilted on the east side from the horizontal tion, 30 
that its surface and the body of rocks beneath were made to decline with a slight 
but 8 depression very gently toward the northwest to the valley of the 
Ohio. The great inequalities of surface were evidently caused by the furrowing 
action of a mighty and devastating rush of waters, which, by a rapid draining, 
scooped out enormous valleys. The parallel position of the strata keeps the coal- 
seams near the aurface over enormously wide of country, while the great 
depth ao valleys exposes them to the day under positions for mining theeasiest 


Daddow and Bannan, in fheir treatise upon “coal, iron, and oil,” 
thus refer to West Virginia: 
In no other portion of our country, North or South, are there more inviting pros- 
ts to labor, enterprise, and capital than is ad aber in the Great Kanawha 
alley. Not onlyits unlimited mineral resources invite attention, but the best por- 


tion of the trade of the Mississippi Valley may be diverted into the channel 
of the Kanawha by means. 


The same intelligent writers, after referring to the extraordin 
variety and richness of the mineral resources of that section, thus 


P : : 

The whole valley of the Mississippi is open beyond con competition to the 
trade and the nction of this region, while the 8 to the East and 
the commerce of the world are but little less available than from the older and 
more developed centers, with this advantage ever open to the Kanawha region, 
that a route may be constructed having every advantage over the most favorable 
avenues of now open from the East to the West. This is, th the 
natural mining and manufacturing center, not only of West Virginia, but of the 
great 7 coal-field. 

Looking to the natural results of location and availability, now that this mag- 
nificent region is open to free labor and a corresponding development, we may an- 
ticipate for Charleston the dignity of 


the State capital at no very distant day, or, 
. Of the mining and ee eee 


From a printed memorial addressed to Congress from the State of 
Pennsylvania I will make the following extracts : 

If we consider carefully the causes of the troubles we are at present laboring 
under, and survey the dep le condition of the iron industry of Pennsylvania, 
we shall be cony that we may not expect much of a change until this country 
realizes and acts upon the axiom that capital must submit to nature and harmonize 
with it; that wherever the raw material exists in the best quality and test 
abun and can be mined and worked up at the least cost, there is the only 
natural field for the Soporan capital and labor in the development of our 
mineral resources, whether that field be north, south, east, or west. 

This is no new or experimental theory, but a plain, practical question of trade; 
for if the iron-master can afford to consume millions of tons of bituminous coal, with 
the heavy transportation 3 added to its cost, aud produce iron from his fur- 
naces in Eastern Pennsyly: at even the lowest percentage of profit, he can 
readily calculate how much greater his profit would be were he to transfer his fur- 
naces to West Viryinia, where his supplies of coal would cost him nothing beyond 
the mere labor of mining. An experience of twenty years in the use f cheap 
coal has conclusively proved it to be the best in 1 — 
purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am unwilling to consume the time of this House by 
a further citation of authority upon a point so clear and undeniable 
as the vast and wonderful mineral resources of the State of West 
Virginia. It is a fact of universal recognition by all who have be- 
stowed any attention upon this subject. And now, sir, with such 
established and recognized facts before us, what is the duty which 
devolves upon Congress? Shall this immense mass of yet undevel- 
oped and unexplored wealth be allowed to remain unused in the 
bowels of the earth, or will you, by reasonable and moderate appro- 

riations, open these hidden treasures to the active industries of the 
world? As I have before remarked, ours is a mountain country. Its 
population is thinly scattered through its hills and wade in not ex- 
ceeding twenty inhabitants to the sqnare mile. We have little capi- 
tal, few improvements; and yet we have rivers which, if we can get 
the aid of this Government in their improvement, will enable us to 
pour into the markets east and west such an amount of mineral treas- 
ure as never before floated on the surface of any river of this conti- 
nent. The plainest dictates of ip economy would authorize 
and justify such appropriation. The expenditures in themselves will 
be small, while the results flowing from them will assume national 
5 

n describing the mineral wealth of West Virginia I have so far 
confined myself to the two great articles of coal and iron, for these are 
the great sources of national power and advancement, the mainsprings 
of modern civilization. Upon what foundation has the gigantic struc- 
tureof British power been reared? Clearly and admittedly upon her 
coal and iron. But nations have their periods of decline as well as of 
papay The cloud which now casts ashadow over the greatness of 
ngland is the growing 3 and increasing cost of the production 
of coal in that country. Mr. Bell, the president of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, and doubtlessly one of the best-informed persons in regard 
to iron and coal now living, appeared by request before a committee of 
Parliament, and in his testimony presented some striking and astound- 
ing statistics, and expressed the grave apprehension which he felt that 
the prosperity of the British Empire was destined to be materially 
affected by the absence of a more ample supply of coal. He says: 

The impediment which stands in the way of any great extension of the iron 
trade is coal. Our great rivalis the New World. In ores of the finest description 
the resources of the United States are unlimited, while in coal our own wealth is 
in comparison but poverty. 


The London Daily Advertiser says: 
As to the future, it is, we think, not difficult to speak with confidence. As we 
have frequently said in these columns, we believe that England has the zo- 


nith of her as an iron-producing country, and that she must steadily lose 
25 States. x 


ground growing competition of the United 

The British Quarterly, in reviewing the report of the royal com- 
mission appointed by Parliament to look into the subject of coal in 
Great Britain, says: 

If the present rate of increase of consumption continnes, the last ton of coal in 
Great Britain will be extracted within a hundred years, and the United States will 
be the only nation that can supply the world’s demand for coal and iron. 

Assuming this fact to be true, the 11 5 very naturally suggests 
itself, from what portion of the United States is this supply to come? 


Doubtless there are many sections of the Union from which large con- 
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tributions can be made ; but where upon this continent is the coal 
and iron region to be found that can justly compare with West Vir- 
ginia? Where is the State or country that in the variety, richuess, 
and manufacturing qualities of its coal can rival those wonderful de- 
posits which are comprehended in our sixteen thousand square miles 
of exhaustless wealth? There are to be found coal, ore, and lime- 
stone, the three great elements of iron manufacture, in close proxim- 
ity, enabling the West Virginia operator to surpass that of any por- 
tion of the civilized world in the cheapness of production and in the 
quality of the articles of his labor. 

In confining my remarks so far to the two articles of coal and iron, 
it is not to be inferred that West Virginia does not possess other ele- 
ments of great commercial value. Lead is known to exist in consid- 
erable quantities; copper has been found in several places; petroleum 
abounds; and our salt-wells have acquired a national celebrity. 

I have spoken of West Virginia as a mountain State; let me not 
be misunderstood. It is true that from the North Mountain to the 
Ohio River it is a succession of mountain elevations; but she has also 
valleys, which upon one occasion inspired a distinguished statesmen 
to say of them that they were “fairer and fatter than the vale of 
Tempe,” and lofty elevations, where the richest and cereals 
find a compensating cultivation to their highest summits. I trust I 
may be pardoned for gurin from an English work, 3 in 
London by Edward Bull for the use of British emi ts, the following 
just and measured account of the agricultural capacities of that State: 


The face of the country in West Virginia is undulating and eee 
crossed in all directiens by mountains, which attain their est elevation - abou 
three thousand feet above the level of the sea—at nearly two hundred miles from 
the coast, These mountains are extremely productive, and are covered with the 
finest timber-trees, many specimens of which denote the richest and most fruitful 
soil. As the hills are ly not precipitous, but of easy and gradual ascent, 
they are susceptible of being cultivated to their very summits. Between them lie 
some of the most fruitful ys of the earth, rich in their productions and in the 
luxuriant and majestic beauty of their variegated scenery. As the country affords 
a course to many great rivers and to innumerable tributary large tracts 
of alluvial soil stretch along their banks, varyiug in width from a hundred yards 
to twomiles. The uneven surfaces of these tracts prevent their retaining water so 
as to form swamps. A natural draining carries off all the superfluous water, leav- 
ing the soil firm and dry as that of the higher lands. 

This alluvial deposit, though low, is still not sufficiently so to be overflowed dur- 
ing the periodical risings of the rivers. Itis moreover of ex 


fertility, 
elding rich crops of wheat, barley, oats, rye, turni Rotators, hemp, flax; Indian 
45 ant rach The upland — is pe 8 and contains, besides, 
beautiful pasture lands for the raising of cattle and stock, including horses, sheep, 
and hogs, in which a considerablo trade is carried on, not only with the circumjacent 
cities and towns, but also for exportation. The sides of the highest and steepest 
hills are admirably suited to the cultivation of the grape. The mulberry-tree, which, 
as well as the vine, is indigenous, flourishes there in great luxuriance and vigor. 
The production therefore of wine and silk may be looked upon as a new source of 
wealth which a very few years will develop in Western V The olive-tree 
also grows extremely well in most parts of the country and abundantly. 


I do not believe that Ihave in any respect overdrawn or exaggerated 
the resources and capacities of West Virginia. Ihave preferred to re- 
strict my citation of authorities to those sources which could be least 
suspected of partiality, And what have you thus before you? A State 
possessed of every element of 1 and tness; a State adapt- 
ed to furnish homes to millions of happy and contented laborers, and 
of adding incalculably to the power and resources of this Republic 
and yet whose treasures lie in a great measure unproductive an 
locked up in their natural depositories for want of easy and conyen- 
ient communication with market. What man having a valuable 
private estate yielding him little or nothing, and who could by the 
expenditure of a few thousand dollars make it productive and profit- 
able, would not consider it the highest practical economy to invest 
such sum in such improvements? It is true in this case the United 
States has no owne in the soil of West Virginia; but asa gov- 
ernment it is clothed with the entire commercial power of this nation, 
not only with foreign powers, but between the States; and if it should 
apply some small portion of those funds which are derived from com- 
merce to extend and advance this interest, it would be acting in the 
same line of practical economy that the proprietor of a tract of land 
would do who would secure to his estate access to a market where he 
had none before. X 

The appropriations made by this bill are— 

First. For the Kanawha and its two tributaries, the New River 
and the Elk. These all contemplate the same general object—the 
development of the coal, iron, salt, and timber interests of the great 
Kanawha Valley, and the opening of channels of communication for 
the transportation to market of the varied products of that interest- 
ing section of the State. The improvement of this valley has now 
become historical. It connects itself with one of the most useful and 
sagacious conceptions of the Father of our Country. The improve- 
ments of this valley form an essential link in tbat great Virginia and 
West Tioma water line which I hope to see one day completed, and 
which will furnish one of the shortest and cheapest routes upon this 
continent for the agricultural productions of the States of Ohio, Ken- 
tacky, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. This route is too well known 
to require any more particular description of it; yet I cannot refrain 
from quoting some remarks uttered by Hon. WILLIAM WINDOM, Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, and chairman of the Committee on Transporta- 
tion Routes to the Seaboard, whose valuable labors and active sup- 
port of-this great West Virginia interest entitle him to the grateful 
acknowledgment of the people of this State. On the 3d of March, 
1875, he submitted in the Senate an amendment to the river and har- 

„bor bill, then pending before that body, to appropriate $600,000 for 


IV——364 


‘forests are subjects of wealth for Titans to work upon, 


the improvement of the great Kanawha River. This amendment of 
Mr. WixpoM was adopted by the Senate, yeas 25, nays 19; but it 
was subsequently reduced by the committee of conference of the two 
Houses to $300,000, the same amount which is asked for in the present 
bill. His remarks made upon that occasion are as appropriate to the 
pen bill as they were to the bill of the last session; and coming 

m a source so impartial and disinterested, cannot fail to have their 
just weight and influence in this body. He says: 


The 3 of the Ohio and Kanawha Rivers is a condition - precedent to 
the practicability and usefulness of the central water-route, and hence whatever 
may be done upon these rivers is in the line of that work. But aside from any 
question affecting the entire central route, the improvement of the Kanawha River, 
and by means of slack-water navigation, Is of very. great importance for the pur- 
pose of developing the inexhaustible resourees of coal and iron to which I have 
already referred. The advantages to be realized by the improvement of the Ka- 
nawha River as now 9 are not uncertain or ; they are apparent 
and demonstrable. They can be best estimated from the results of similar im- 
provements on the Monongahela River, which more than any other one thing has 
conduced to the development of the commerce and industries of Pitts h. The 
value of the coal transportation on the Monongahela prior tele gr J 18, 1875, was 
$34,179,403. The cost of the improvement was $1,146,038; cost of the works only 
34 per cent. of the value of the coal. It appears also that the value of other com- 
modities paying toll to the company was about equal to that of the coal. It is 
probable, therefore, that the total value of commerce developed by the improve- 
ment amounts to $60,000,000. 

To put it in another form, it 8 that an expenditure of $1,146,038 has been 
an essential condition in the development of $60,000,000 of wealth: and if we could 
trace the effects of the coal product thus developed upon the various industries to 
which it has pra existence, we should find that the wealth created by it would 
be expressed by the value of the coal many times multiplied. The inexhaustible 
supply of coal in West Virginia, embracing bituminous, can el, and splint, as well 
as of iron ores of superior quality, and the entire practicability of improving the 
Kanawha River ata cost quite inconsiderable in proportion to the advantages which 
would be Nee prove that equal or even greater results may be expected than 
have been reali from the improvement of the Monongahela. 

Coal has been fitly termed “the bread of industry.” The wonderful advance- 
ment in wealth and enterprise of all the commercial nations on the globe during the 
last fifty years has been attained largely through the creative er of coal. 

These facts, as well as the magniticent results which have flowed from the de- 
velopment of our own coal and iron resources, point to the pro l improvement 
of the Ohio and Kanawha Rivers as works which should not delayed. I have 
mentioned only one or two of the principal reasons for these works. Time would 
— mo if I were to attempt to enumerate all the advantages that would flow from 
them. 

The New River, which is one of the tributaries, or perhaps it might 
be regarded as the head source of the Great Kanawha, is embraced 
as one of the objects of appropriation by this bill. I cannot- with- 
hold the very graphie and picturesque description which Governor 
Wise of Virginia has given of this river in his address before the lit- 
erary societies of Roanoke College, at Salem, on the 17th of June 1873: 

The New River, which rises far south in North Carolina, is one of the strangest 
streams that wind their way through mountain man Coming north it crosses the 
southern boundary of Virginia and strikes the Alleghanies, where Iron and Ewing 
Mountains meet, Thence it cuts through ridge after ridge of mountain chains for 
one hundred and twenty miles. It flows apparently against the law of gravitation 
oe plane of water-shed to encounter and overthrow tho rocky barricrs of the 

eghanies and to penetrate them through gorge after gorge to join the Gauley 
and the Great Kanawha in their rapid descent to the Ohio, then with that river to 
turn south again to join the swollen floods of the mighty Mississippi and roll on 
to the Gulf, there to be swept by the gulf stream the isles to the main ocean. 
And through what 7 7 eur flows the whole of its alpine course. Well 
may it be called the New River. It is a novelty in nature. It presents at every 
tarn, in bed nt s scenes of study for the topographer, physical geographer, 
en an 

t has eee mountain sides like dams. It plunges from fall to fall, from 
deep to deeper profound for a hundred miles. Its coal and iron, salt and oil, and 
f , and its pastures of blue-grass 
and its fish an e could feed a host of Titans at their work. Its awful preci- 
pice of the Hawk's Nest is but a sobot its grandeur; itis not its dizzy height 
which so astounds sight and thought as the whole river itself, the grandour of 
which rises up from its bed below above the height of its precipices, Whenever it 
is densely settled and has the necessary capital—and both will flow to it as soon 
as it is better known to ts—and whenever publié improvement will de- 
velop its powers of production, it will be the most capacious and richest and strong- 
est land and water of rivers of the same extent in the world. It is the Rhine of 
North America, and directi. yin the track of the great continental belt of transit 
toward its eastern outlet at the capes of the Chesapeake. 

The Elk as a tributary to the Great Kanawha comes in for a small 
e This river has its source in the highlands of the cen- 
tral district of the State, and unites with the Kanawha at Charlestown. 
It embraces the best lumber trade in the State, and its banks are the 
depositories of inexhaustible supplies of coal and iron. The aid pro- 
8 by this bill to the improvement of the Elk is, in the highest 

wise and judicious. 

ndly. The next distinct interest provided for by the bill is the 
Big Sandy, the dividing line between the States of Kentucky and 
West Virginia. This river finds its head-springs among the elevated 
peaks of the Cumberland group of mountains, and among tho flat 
mountains or table-lands found between the heads of the Halston and 
the Guyandotte, and empties into the Ohio southwest of the Kana- 
wha. No survey has yet been made by Virginia or West Virginia of 
this wild but interesting country. Professor D. D. Owen, in his State 
Geological Report of Kentucky, bestows a considerable portion of it 
upon an exhibition of the mineral resources of the counties of Law- 
rence, Johnson, and Floyd, in Kentucky, and which lie along the cast 
line of that State, on the Big Sandy, and contiguous to West Virginia. 
He shows that the richest varieties of coal abound in those counties, 
and remarks that they not only extend east of that and run into West 
Virginia, but that the coal- increase both in size and richness in 
that direction. 

The last appropriation is for the Monongahela River. This is an 
improvement which has been so often and so favorably patronized 
by Congress that I need to add but little on the subject; and yet that 
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little shall be a few extracts from the speech of Captain T. P. Rob- 
erts, who was employed last fall by the Government to 5 
river from Morgantown to Fairmont. Being called upon for the ex- 
pression of his views after the survey was finished, he made some 
remarks from which I take the following extract: 
. have tho wpportuntty to express t0 yon, goutior 
ve 
See ten eres OS EANET LTE habe AEA tec tee — 7 is 


und y, provement of the Upper M from S 
town to Fairmont by means of locks and dams. 
About -five ago my father, W. Malnor Roberts, superintended theim- 
provement of onongahela from Pittsburgh to Brownsville, as the company's 
1 FTFFCVVVC tor HE CCI E ES 
of the slack-water navi he prophesied that thirty years w pass 
the demand for in the southern cities along the Ohio and Mississippi to 


that at least fifteen million bushels of it would he 
annually from the ports above Pittsburgh. * * * prop! was 
bysome; but the facts showed that instead of fifteen million bushels bein 

Valley, in 1870 the quantity was nearly ninety milf — 


to follow in my father’s footsteps, and attempt a prophecy 


this: 
less than twenty the shi tof 


ceed three h: and 


nage, owned in Pittsburgh; a tonnage greater than all the rest afioat in the Missis- 
sippi Valley from the Gulf fo the lakos, greater than combined tonnage of New 
ork and Boston, our great maritime centers. 


After stating several other important facts, which I should with 
pleasure quote if time permitted, he proceeds to say : 
aero West Virginians mine coal for about one-half of wbatis paidin Pennsylvania, 
am 


firmly- ed that it would pay to extend the slack water up to theeleven- 
foot vein between M. town and Fairmont, At least I shall certainly, in my 
to Colonel M of the United States Engineer Corps, urge the extension 


the slack water to Fairmont. It is only here, in my opinion, that it should ter- 
mivate, Here, properly speaking, is the head of navigation of the Ohio River. 
n to seaboard over the grand-trank line, the Baltimoreand 


I have now presented to 5 5 as fully as I have deemed it necessary 
to do the claims of West Virginia to a fair participation in any sys- 
tem that may be adopted by Congress to improve the inland naviga- 
tion of the United States. It is certainly within its constitutional 
power, as it is one of the highest duties of Congress to contribute its 
assistance to remove the obstructions which impede commercial in- 
tercourse between the States, and especially if any State be so sit- 
uated that it cannot by its own means remove the obstacles that 
prevent this intercourse; and more especially if a comparatively 
small expenditure of money will add largely to the wealth, resources, 
and power of this Republic. I have shown that such is the condi- 
tion of West Virginia. I have, I think, satisfactorily shown that no 
appropriation made by this bill to any improvement in the United 
States will be followed by more important and productive results 
than those which are asked on be of my State. 

The State of West Virginia, although qne of the smaller States of 
this Union, inland in her position, mountainous in her physical char- 
acteristics, and debarred from convenient access to the seaboard for 
the heavier articles of her commerce, she nevertheless possesses ele- 
ments of wealth that must at some future day give her a prominent 
position in the sisterhood of States. It cannot be that in a country 
so distinguished for en and ee these extraordinary re- 
sourees can long remain hidden in the els of the earth. Already 
fore capital has to some extent appreciated these bounties of 
Providence and has constructed across our territory two important 
highways, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad through the northern 
portion of it, with one branch extended to Wheeling and the other 
to Parkersburgh, and the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad through the 
southern part of our State. But for the crushing financial crisis of 
1873 we should have seen the Washington and Ohio Railroad and 
the Washington, Cincinnati and Saint Louis Railroad fər advanced 
through the central counties of that State. When these highways 
are all finished we shall want but one additional improvement of that 
character to complete the railroad system of our State, and that is 
from some point on the Pennsylvania line, crossing the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, pursuing the valley of the Elk River, and termi- 
nating at Charleston. No improvement can be that would 
more effectually bind the whole State into one homogeneous mass 
than the one last mentioned. That sectionalism which naturally re- 
sults from our mountain barriers would at once disappear, and an 
entire unity of interest and feeling would pervade every part of our 
State. So thoroughly satisfied was I, when a member of the State 
constitutional convention, of the importance of such a channel of in- 
a — r saa po sections of 8 Vir- 

inia, that I was as a matter of State policy, to eit an 
5 to all thec other limitations and prohibitions of the consti- 
tution, and to have vested in the State full authority to sid in the 
construction of such a road. 

But, while no one appreciates the benefits and advantages of rail- 
roads more than I do, they cannot dispense with that 2 of im- 
provements which it is the purpose of this bill to supply. For heavy 
articles like iron and coal no mode of transportation can compare in 
cheapness to that of water, and when, under the benign auspices of 
this Government, our rivers shall be cleared of their obstructions and 
made capable of floating upon their surface onr rich products to mar- 
ket, we shall bid detiance to competition and feel that we are pre- 
pared “to stand up against a world in arms.” 


Emma Mine, 


SPEECH OF HON. C. G. WILLIAMS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 25, 1876. 


The House having under consideration the re; 
Affairs in relation to the connection of General 
Court of St. James, with the Emma Mine— 

Mr. WILLIAMS, of Wisconsin, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The investigation of the connection of the American 
minister, General Robert C. Schenck, with the sale of the Emma 


rt of the Committee on Forei 
bert C. Schenck, minister to the 


Mine in London has been protracted and somewhat arduous, but on , 


the whole, I think, impartial and complete. 

The inquiry has taken a wide range, and a large amount of evi- 
dence has been received, some relevant and some irrelevant, some 
direct and positive, given under the sanction of an oath and subject- 
ed to the tests of cross-examination, and some resting wholly upon 
23 and sustained only by the breath of private gossip or public 
scandal. 

The limited time allotted to this debate prociono the possibility 
of any analysis of the case and affords only slight opportunity for 
general deductions and conclusions. 

A volume of eight hundred and seventy-nine printed pages of tes- 
timony lies before me. I can only glance at its contents, without at- 
tempting to traverse the various fields of inquiry into which it leads. 
While it is absolutely impossible to do justice to the whole case within 
any reasonable time, the danger is that in so hasty a review injustice 
may be done to some of the parties connected therewith. 

he Emma Mine, situated in the Little Cottonwood Cation, twen- 
ty-seven miles southwest of Salt Lake City, in the Territory of Utah, 
was discovered some time in the year 1863 by Thomas F. Woodman 
and Robert B.Chisholm. In the fall of that year they invited James 
E. Lyon, of Wisconsin, a practical miner, to zid them in developing 
the property, giving him a one-third interest therein. The three 
worked the mine some few weeks, taking therefrom about seventy- 
five tons of first-class silver ore of the value of $100 per ton, after 
which Lyon returned to the East and seems to have given the enter- 
prise no further attention until June 1870, when, learning that Wood- 
man and Chisholm, in connection with other ies, were takin 
w uantities of rich and valuable ore from the mine, he retarted 
to Utah and demanded settlement, which was at first promised and 
then evaded or refused. From that hour the mine seems to have run 
the gauntlet common to all valuable mining property of adverse 
claimants, pretended owners, ere injunctions, and law-suits, in- 
numerable. Through all this litigation and trouble Ex-Senator Will- 
iam M. Stewart, of Nevada, acted as the attorney of Lyon. 

In April, 1871, Trenor W. Park and General H. H. Baxter, of New 
York, purchased a one-half interest in the mine held by Woodman & 
Chisholm or their associates for $375,000, and subject to Lyon’s interest; 
and they subsequently purchased a one-sixteenth interest upon a val- 
uation of $1,500,000 for the entire mine. Upon this purchase litiga- 
tion broke forth afresh, and continued until August of that year, 
when, under the advice of Stewart, Lyon entered into an agreement 
with the Emma Silver Mining Company, of New York, into which 
the interest of Park and Baxter had been me „to the effect that 
Lyon would withdraw a protest which he had filed in the Government 
land office in Utah, allow the title to be perfected in said company, 
and the mine to be sold under the supervision of Park and Stewart, 
one-third of the proceeds of the sale to be deposited as security for 
Lyon to abide the event of the litigation, which was to go on to trial, 
and if at the expiration of three months any part of the stock should 
remain unsold, one-third of such unsold portion to be also deposited 
for Lyon’s security, reserving to Lyon, however, the option to accept 
in lieu of the above, at any time before trial, one-eighth of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale, first deducting therefrum the sum of $1,500,000; 
and in case such one-eighth part, after such deduction, should amount 
to $500,000 or more, Lyon to accept the same in full satisfaction and 
discharge of his demand. 

Lyon and Stewart differ as to what this agreement or the litigation 
related to, Lyon claiming that it related not only to the mine in its 
then condition; but to the ore which had been previously taken there- 
from, amounting, as he claims, to $2,000,000, and that after deduct- 
ing $500,000 for expenses he was entitled to one-third of the balance, 
or $300 000. He further claims that it was well understood by Stew- 
art and Park that the mine was nearly exhausted; that it was not a 
mine of vein power at all, but a mere shell, pocket, or deposit; and 
that they virtually designed to perpetrate a swindle upon the English 

ublic in its sale. And he refers to the expression of Stewart in his 
etter of August 5, 1871, printed in the committee’s report, where he 
says, “ We will not be fighting for a worked-out mine.” In confirma- 
tion of this view, Stewart, on the contrary, insists that the matter had 
no reference to the ore previously taken from the mine, as there was 
no way of tracing or reclaiming that or its value, but that it re- 
lated to the mine in its then condition. And he thus explains-the 
pia “worked-ont mine:” Other parties were working the mine. 
on had failed in restraining them. Remedies in the courts were iu- 

a hear or uncertain; the litigation might continue for years. And 
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hence it was better to obtain some tangible security, as they would 
not then be fighting, as they otherwise might be toward the close of 
the litigation, for “a worked-out mine.” Stewart's compensation was 
to be one-fourth of the amount which should be realized by Lyon. 

Pursuant to the above agreement Park, as the representative of the 
owners of the mine, and Stewart, as the attorney of Lyon, sailed for 
Europe in the month of September, 1471, to place the property on the 
London market. 

Time forbids my going into the details of the negotiations which 
led up to the sale of the mine and ensnared General Schenck into con- 
nection with it. The following extract from the report of the com- 
mittee will furnish the outlines: 


The evidence shows that during the summer and up to this time extraordinary 
efforts had been made to produce a Sree yee of ore the mine, and that the 
uct of the four months from Ist May to 1st September (page 672) was much 
arger than it had ever been before or ever was afterward. All the rich ore 
duced was forwarded by steamers to d and there sold, and the large d 
and value of the ore were well known to the mining world. 

On their arrival in Lenton, (ages C6, 465,) they were pets hone C. M. Fisher, an 
American lawyer, who it is itied had done a goa deal of o, er for the 
Am legation, and whom General Schenck known in don prior to his 
ap ment as minister, 
her introduced Park and Stewart to Coates & Hankey as a firm desirous to pur- 
chase the property: A contingent arrangement was made with this firm, whi 
subsequently fell through, but resulted in the introduction by them of Park and 
Stewart to Albert Grant, of the firm of Grant & Co., of ion, well known for 
their success in bringing ont, or “ floating,” as it is called, 2 upon tbe 
English market. After some negotiation, covering the month of October, 1871, 
Albert Grant agreed to take up the enterprise. 5 3 


* * 
The contract with Grant & Co. is given at a in the evidence, 252.) It 
provides that the porci shall be capitalized at £1,000,000, half of W is to be 
offered to the public at par in £20 shares, and the other half of the shares are to 
be retained by the vendors for nine months unless Grant & Co. should consent to 
their sale at an earlier date. Grant & Co. were to receive as compensation for 
promoting“ the company 20 cent., equal to £100,000, on the sale of the first 
half of the shares, and one- of the profits realized upon the sale of the second 
half retained by the vendors. Grant & Co. were authorized to “sustain the mar- 
ket” pending the allotment by the purchase of shares, at a premium for the ac- 
count of the vendors. 

Thereupon a prospectus, dated November 9, 1871, (pages 69-74,) was issued, 
inviting Tonnes for the stock from the public until the 16th of November, when 
it appears that shares were applied for largely in excess of the whole number ad- 
vel to be sold. 

* * * * > + * . 

The contains a very full statement of the property sold and the re- 
sources in hand available for cash dividends, affirming that these are sufficient to 
warrant cash dividends at the rate of 1} per cent. per month for twelve months. 

In addition to these resources, the prospectus asserts that “the mine includes 
about 13,250 tons of first-class ore already developed in various parts of the mine, 


and described in Professor Silliman’s report of the estimated net value of 2357, 750. 


The tus then states: 
From the above arrangements and details will be seen the extraordinary char- 
acter of the pro that will be acquired by the company, and in what a totall 


pert 
different character the Emma Mine stands to almost every mine in which the pu 
lic have been allowed to participate by nee pel, eas 

For this statement every director, including the American minister, was respon- 
sible, so far as his character and j ent were concerned. 

If this statement had been true, then the resources “already developed” were 
sufficient for two years’ additional dividends at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum, 
thus securing from both sources to the stockholders 54 A os cent. of the purchase- 
money, without any further product whatever beyond reserves already devel- 


0 

The evidence shows (page 696) that dividends at the rate of 13 = cent. per month 
were paid for thirteen months consecutively, until December, 1872, since when no 
dividends have been earned or pajd, and there is no money on hand out of which 
they can be paid, and there is no ore in sight which can be mined, all tho ore in the 
old workings having been . and no new ore developed by the 
BU uent explorations. Of the dividends paid, £36,000 were advanced on sales 


of ore by Mr. Park, ( 554, 656,) who is now suing the company for a balance 
of about £25,000 8 that the net amount of earnings n divided was 
217 k 


On inquiry by the committee, Mr. Park professed his inability to account for the 
disappearance of the reserves, as a reason that he had been access 
to the mine, and no 8 (page 657) evidence was presented to the commit. 
tee as to what had become of the remainder of the available resources, estimated 
in tare piap rre to be of the total value of £539,050, or of the large quan.ıty of 
ore which ought to have been found during the years 1872 and 1873, during which 

i 3 were steadily prosecuted. The result is that the shares have 
211 15 epreciated in value, having fallen from £32 per share, at which they were 
sold May 11, 1872, to £1 5s., at which they are now quoted. 


The above furnishes but a faint sketch of the negotiations and coun- 
ter-negotiations, the criminations and recriminations; of the various 

arties connected with this unfortunate enterprise, Suffice it to say 
that the following are some of its general features and results: There 
was paid to Mr. Albert Grant, the promoter of the mine, and who 
launched it upon the English pubio the sum of $500,000, beside 
certain other profits; to the banking-house of an Cooke, McCulloch 
& Co., $125,000; for the use of the name of Mr. Puleston, one of the 
firm, and the puviegp of depositing the proceeds of the sale with 
them; to Professor Silliman, for visiting Utah twice and examinin 
and reporting upon this mine and others, $25,000 ; to E. Bridges Will- 
yams, a member of Parliament, one of the English directors of the 

mma Silver-Mining Company, and a smelter of Cornwall, for vis- 
iting Utah and reporting upon the mine, $25,000. 

It has been asserted—and I think the evidence confirms the truth 
of the assertion—that there was advanced at least $1,000,000 in placing 
the mine upon the market. Mr. Park paid for a half interest in the 
mine the sum of $375,000 and for one-sixteenth interest $93,750. 

He received as his final profit from the investment and enterprise 
not less than $3,000,000. Mr. Lyon received $200,000 in full for his 
interest, and Senator Stewart, his attorney, received $275,000 in all. 

General Schenck made $10,000 from an independent investment in 
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the shares of the company in the space of about ten days, and somo 
time thereafter in another like investment lost that amount, together 
with $16,000 in addition thereto, and stands to-day, notwithstanding 
dividends received upon his stock, at least. $32,000 worse off in the 
world pecuniarily than if he had never heard of the Emma Silver- 
Mining Company Nieman: of London, while the British public stand 
relieved of the handsome sum of $3,700,000! 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are some of the characteristics and such some of 
the sad results of this unfortunate enterprise. Through what means 
were they accomplished and who are responsible for them? Promi- 
nent 3 the latter the committee have felt compelled to e 
General Schenck, though they gladly acquit him of any intentional 
wrong. ; s 

But, sir, there are others who must bear their full share of respon- 
sibility. Professor Silliman, on accountof his known high character, 
was selected by the English people to examine and repòrt upon the 
mine. His report is dated October 16, 1871, in which he says: 

In the aggregate the amount of silver-ores removed from the chamber is 
abont 25,000 tons, of which eight thousand are second class; and its money value 


in silver and lead is stated at over three and a half million dollars, independent of 
the reserves and late discoveries of new ore-masses presently to be described. 


In a supplemental report, dated February 29, 1872, he says: 
RY ac these data we conclude that the body of ores, of all — now 2 


ew exploration will reach fully 24,000 tons, (of two thousan 
half of which will probably fall into the rank of first-class ores. 


These two estimates, Mr. Speakef, would carry the value of the 
mine well toward $7,000,000 ; and connected with the following state- 


‘ment, contained in his original report, and which was copied into the 


prospectus, would go far toward convincing the English public that 
this was a mine of exceeding great richness and value. He says: 


These several facts in my opinion establish beyond all reasonable doubt the con- 
clusion that the Emma is a true mineral vein of great power, and place it in the 
category of the great mines of the world. 


In justice to Professor Silliman it should be stated that he has ap- 
peared before the committee, and he, as well as other mining engineers 
eminent in their profession, has expressed the opinion that the Emma 
Mine is a mine of true vein power, and that future explorations will 
develop the fact of its great richness and value. This, however, 
hardly bears upon past estimates based upon actual explorations. 
In April, 1872, Professor Silliman joins Willyams and Henry in a tele- 
gram sent to London from the mine, in which are the following state- 
ments: 


Very improvements since last report. On seventh floor drifted 120 fi 
and tenth floor 40 feet, allin ore. At bottom winze, 70 feet below old workings, drifted 
40 feet, all in ore. Sample assays 28 per cent. lead and $2,000 silver. Reserves dis- 
covered since last report, over 8,000 tons. Everything connected with the mine is 
highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Park testifies that Willyams’s report “shows that the new ex- 
plorations have developed some 80,000 tons of ore beyond the quantity 
mentioned in Professor Silliman’s report.” And Willyams writes from 
Salt Lake City, February 28, 1872: 

I have no doubt that there is ore enough discovered within the last four months to 
pay two years’ dividends, without touching the reserves. 


Mr. Park, at the first meeting of the share-holders in London, 
March 7, 1872, said: 

Now as to the future. Mr. Willxams's report says we are taking out forty tons a 
day, and can largely increase it if desired. It is not desired. We can save £10 a 
ton, or 12 per cent. dividend if we can smelt these ores there. In other words, it 
costs £10 a ton to rt them here. I am satistied the ores can be smelted 
there. Mr. Will a smelter, and having smelted these ores, can form a 
judgment; therefore we do not desire to send any more over, because we are losing 
£10 a ton on every ton if they can bé smelted therc; 

There can be taken from that mine one hundred tons a day, and never has a mine 
been worked in the way this mine is worked and given out. I am satisfied the 
ore will hold out; and if I had a tee I wo hold out as long as the ore 
will, I would not want a better life bn 

4 * * * 


* + 
The shares are held b; hteen hundred sbareholders, and people who do not 
want to sell need not n these stories, but still they do not like to see their pro 
erty de; and in order to get the quotation, I am agin to sell enoug 
reduce the vendors holding down to a third, if it can be done at a proper 
time 553 but when I took these shares I believed, and do 
believe, ins of these res being worth 220 a share, they aro worth £40. 
That is my judgment. I may be entirely mistaken; but I shall certainly hold 
shares until they go to £40. No man is always going to hold 25,000 shares. Irep- 
rent parties, and some of them are willing to sell at such a price 
as Iam wales to sell at. When we get Mr. Willyams's report and Professor Silli- 
man’s report, I shall make such an arrangement as is proper to sell part of my 
so that our exchange may be obtained. [Cheers.] 


Whereupon the following proceeding occurred : 


The CHalnxax. May I conclude the shareholders are now satisfied hey are 
holders of shares in a really satisfactory mine, and instead of their standing at £22 
in the market they ought to stand at £40 or £50? It has been a great satisfaction 
to the directors to receive these recent reports, every one of us have 
suffered very severely from the adverse statements we have had to submit to. I 
hope there is an end of them, and that the company will go on in a satisfactory way 


in the future. 
to move the thanks of the meeting to the chairman and 


A SHAREHOLDER. I 
directors for their full frank explanation of the affairs of the company. 


Sir, the irony of all this can be best appreciated by those whonow 
hold shares in the Emma Silver-Mining Company (limited) at £1 5s., 
including General Schenck himself, who still holds his original four 
hundred and seventy-five shares. 

Mr. Speaker, this cursory narrative, already too long continued, only 
illustrates again, for the thousandth time, the nature, course, and 
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probable results of the kind of enterprise with which General Schenck 
was asked to connect his name and lend the influence of his official 
1 and in that connection is perhaps only material to this in- 

uiry. 
4 It is not pretended that General Schenck knew in advance that 
these results would follow. He fully believed that this was a rich 
and valuable mine, and that large returns would come to the English 
shareholders as well as himself from the investment. He scrutinized 
the title papers with becoming care, and critically examined the state- 
ments and reports presented to him. That he was I of all 
fraud or fraudulent intent, the committee have cheerfully and unani- 
monsly found. 

Wherein, then, consisted his error? His own first impulse gave the 

true answer. He says in his testimony: 

It was suggested to m haps first by Mr. Ste but by either Park or 
Stewart, that ought to 3 * the 3 8 I at first de- 
murred to any such idea. 


He says arguments were presented which seemed plausible— 

But I still objected; and I placed my objection first upon the ground that I 
Coat Be eee of my havin; anythin to do with the management ef a com- 
pany while I was thas in M ORADAN * í 

He was assured that members of Parliament, honorable gentlemen, 
would be his co-directers. 

O, sir, how unfortunate that the American minister could not have 
remembered at that precise time—for surely he must have read it— 
that matchless description of Dickens, where Ralph Nickleby, the 
pm London promoter of that day, organized the “ United Metropol- 
tan Improved Hot-Muffin and Crumpet-Baking and Punctual-Deliv- 
ery Company, capital five millions, in five hundred thousand shares 
of ten pounds each.” [Laughter.] “Why the very name,” exclaims 
Bonney, “ will get the shares up to a premium in ten days.“ “And 
when they are at a premium,” said Mr. mepi Nickleby, smiling— 
“ When they are, yon know what to do with them as well as any 
man alive and how to back quietly out at the right time,” said Mr. 
Bonney, 2 the capitalist familiarly on the shoulder. 

Ralph dee that he must have a live member of Parliament; 
and the ever-smiling Bonney exclaimed, “My dear Nickleby, Sir Mat- 
thew Pupker takes the chair and three members of Parliament are 
positively coming !” sees) 

Mr. Speaker, General Schenck tells us somewhere in his testimony 
that Park seemed to take u great 2 liking to him, and always 
treated him with great liberality and kindness, 

Ah, sir, when will our public men, not big fr foreign legations 
but in these very Halls and elsewhere, learn that promoters of their 
own private interests do yearn toward eminent men in official station 
with a love even like the yearning love of a mother for her first-born? 

When Mr, Park, on a few days’ acquaintance, offered to loan Gen- 
eral Schenck $50,000 for one year, without interest, on his own indi- 
vidual note, and agreed to guarantee 2 per cent. a month on that 
amount for one year, or, in other words, 24 per cent. on his own in- 
debtedness, without interest, is it not to be regretted, and I doubt 
not General Schenck regrets to-day, that he did not obey his first im- 
pulse? He doubted, hesitated, and, as the report states, it was unfor- 
tunate that he did not counsel with representatives at other lega- 
tions and consult with the State Department at Washington. But 
his confidence in the enterprise was such that while he hesitated he 
seemed to think there could be no risk in the investment, 

Sir, that was a most unfortunate mistake, There can be no cer- 
tainty in stock-promoting eel see as some of these experts have 
testified, there is no certainty of the value or resources of a mine, ex- 
pora you see the ore at the end of the pick. 

. Park himself writes General Schenck, May 24, 1874, in expla- 
nation of his part in the transaction, concluding as follows: 

I understand, as all intelligent persons that mines are uncertain property, 
and do not always turn ak oe rel as they promise; but that does not bere ant 
thing against a vendor of the mine, I wonder if the English gentlemen who are so 


unsparing of their abuse of Americans would have felt upon to make fur- 
ther payment to the vendors if the mine had turned out better than it promised to. 


This, sir, is the whole matter in a nutshell. 

How much better would it have been had General Schenck, when 
thus approached, obeying his first impulse, replied as follows: “Of 
course I can have nothing to do with this business; my position here 
utterly forbids it; I am the American minister, accredited to the 
leading court of Europe; 1 am the representative of the American 
Republic, a Government ordained to teach the world simplicity, 
purity, and high honor in the administration of public affairs, The 
enterprise you propose is hazardous. Connect my name, and the influ- 
ence which my official position gives, with it; throw the whole upon 
the ups and downs of the leading stock market of the world, and 
the enterprise lands where I can neither control it nor withdraw the 
influence, nor ag the injury which it may work.” Let him have 
said this. No, Mr. Speaker, let him not haye said this, but let him 
have drawn from the chambers of his own capacious brain terms to 
express the tendencies and improprieties of an act which my feeble 
language can only suggest, and he would have drawn a circle as of fire 
around the American legation in London which would stand as a 


warning for all coming time that stock pools, speculators, and pro- 

moters of hazardous enterprises generally were not wanted there. 
Sir, let this rule be observed inflexibly, let a delicate sense of ap- 

preciation and a high tone of honor go with these great trusts, and our 
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foreign missions will stand . high, pure, and command- 
ing, even as the hopes, aspirations, and bright ideals of the people of ` 
the future destiny of the Republic, 

But, sir, while we regret that General Schenck was drawn into this 
unfortunate error, let us not seek to make him the scape-goat to bear 
away into diplomatic di all the woes that we have fallen heir 
to. We do not forget, and we cannot forget, that within the last few 

ears occurrences of this nature have become altogether too common. 
ey are confined to no party, to no locality, to no class. But it is idle 
to talk longer about public virtue and popular intelligence being the 
main props and stays of representative government if official influence 
and power can be farmed out and bartered in the political market, 
while offices of trust and honor are knocked down to the highest bidder. 
Within the recent past enterprises have been brought to the doors 
of this Capitol, and the object boldly avowed of ensnaring the inter- 
ests of members of Congress with a view to warp their judgments 
upon matters liable to come directly before them for legislation. 

Some of our noblest men in public life have been embarrassed by 
these schemes, while others have been drawn down into the vortex of 
irretrievable ruin. Sir, you may call it simplicity, demagogism, ver- 
dancy,or what you will. If there is any one thing which the American 
people are determined upon to-day it is that these things shall cease ; 
that in what party or wherever found they shall be utterly extirpated 
root and branch. If General Schenck’s misfortune has furnished a 
painful reminder of these abuses let it not be claimed that his case 
presents the most flagrant phase of them. Remembering our common 
weaknesses, foibles, and misjudgments, if we must condemn, let it be 
done in sorrow rather than in anger. None but the savage brandishes 
the tomahawk over the head of a suffering victim, and none but a 
ghoul will sit squat at the ear of the public press distilling poison 
which can only carry distress to the heart and darkness to the house- 
hold, While the people condemn misconduct in official life, they de- 
spas as journalists themselves despise these harpies and magpies of 
the times. No, Mr. Speaker, if we fiid ourselves growing censorious 
and misanthropic, let us go again into the old Senate Chamber yonder 
and listen once more to the voice of that great soul still saying and 
sounding down the ages: 

I thank God, if I am gifted with little of the spirit which is able to raise mortals 
4 the skies, I have none, us I trust, of that other spirit which would drag angels 

own. 


Sir, if partisanship cannot palliate, so partisanship should not seek 
to persecute. I join with the gentleman from West Virginia, [Mr. 
FAULKNER, ] my colleague on the committee, in the congratulation 
that we have been able to agree to a unanimous report; for, while the 
phraseology and some of the inferences are not in all cases what the re- 
publican members would have employed or suggested, yet the general 
conclusions express the unanimous opinion of the committee. And let 
me say to our democratic friends on the other side of the House that 
while we unite with you in condemnation of the error of General 
Schenck it is we who claim the right to chide, and we claim it be- 
cause the republican party remembers its origin, its traditions, its high 
standards, its record, its achievements, its responsibilities, its hopes, 
and its future, and renews its determination to carry the banner of 
B ublicanism still higher, and hold all its votaries to strict accounta- 

ility. 

But, while we condemn General Scheuck’s error, we do not forget 
that he promptly resigned his directorship at the instigation of his 
Government, and offered to throw up his mission also if his continu- 
ing longer would cause if embarrassment; that he is sacrificing every 
dollar of his ek 5 and putting forth every effort in his power to 
re-imburse individ who have suffered loss on his account, declar- 
ing, if God spares his life, they shall be indemnified to the last dollar. 

or do we forget, Mr. Speaker, what this House and the country can 
never forget, that when only a few years ago hostile guns were trained 
on this Capitol building for its destruction, and the Dome which 
stands over this marble pile was to have been the target for artillery 
planted on yonder heights; when infuriate hands would rend iar 
of our common country and tear its Constitution to shreds, Gener: 
Schenck was among the first to draw his sword and bare his breast to 
the storm, helping to roll back the tide of rebellion which would 
whelm us in one common ruin. 

Remembering these things, and standing here be, rd to-day pro- 
tected by that same Government which could not be destroyed, and 
prorsus to loveit and to love one another as our forefathers did one 

undred years ago, if we must condemn, let us see to it thatit be done 
with becoming modesty. 

Sir, if we do not forget the gallantry of General Schenck, so we can- 
not 1 his eminent public services. When the roar and tumult of 
war ha , and the reconstruction acts and kindred legislation 
were pending before Con gress, it was in this very Hall that his great 
intellect bore sway, and here that he moved men as by the magic of 
imperial power. Here he helped to remodel and rebuild his coun- 
try’s shattered institutions, and under this roof he rounded out the 
record of an illustrious career. 

Again I repeat, that while we unite with the opposition in condemn- 
ing his connection with the sale of the Emma Mine ‘as ill-advised, un- 
fortunate, and incompatible with the duties of his official position,” 
and as something which we hope never to seo repeated, we still be- 
speak for him, what we doubt not he will receive, the lenient judg- 
ment of the American people. 
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Railroad Combinations and Discriminations, 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES H. HOPKINS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 29, 1876, 
On the subject of railroad combinations and discriminations. * 


Mr. HOPKINS, Mr. Speaker, I derogate nothing from the magni- 
tude of any of the subjects which have been presented for our con- 
sideration when I claim that the bill to prohibit discriminations by 
common carriers is second to none in universal and practical im- 


rtance, 
a paved dark under all circumstances is obnoxious to the general pub- 
lic. When practiced by corporations enjoying speeial privileges un- 
der the Jaw it is peculiarly odious. hen those corporations are 
powerful and wealthy, it is apt to become tyrannical and oppressive. 

When prosperity abounds, when business is active, when men are 
absorbed by the imperative demands of trade they pay little heed to 
the greater facilities which their neighbors may enjoy. While man- 
ufacturing and commerce are srg ies ial unequal burdens 
may be borne without complaint. But when 59 dwindle away, 
when trade languishes, when capital is idle, when industry is unem- 
ployed, men apply their thoughts to learn every cause of depression 
and eagerly seek redress for every wrong. In the severe school of 
the last few years many harsh and unwelcome lessons have been 
learned. Some of those who, despite the panic, might have strug- 
gled on through depression and gloom have found that they were 
crushed beneath the superadded burdens of others. Against this in- 
equality the masses of the people have indignantly protested, and 
have called upon us for a measure of relief. 

Of all communities smitten by the simoom of 1873 none was more 
severely scorched and withered than that which I represent upon 
this floor—a people whose capitalists are renowned for their pro- 
verbial industry and conservative energy; for their substantial 
wealth and for their steady presperity ; and whose artisans stand in 
the front rank of skilled, intelligent, and honest workmen. To that 
people nature has been very lavish of her bounties, giving them at 
their very doors coal and iron and oil, offering the most generous in- 
ducements to capital and labor to convert the crude materials into a 
thousand forms of usefulness and beauty. That t center of man- 
ufacturing facilities, stimulated by the . of nature, grow 
into a large, busy, and prosperous city. But desolate rolling-mills, 
furnaces out of blast, refineries dilapidated, machinery idle, hundreds 
unemployed, and none so busy as the bankrupt courts, presents a sor- 
rowful contrast with former years. Much of this gloom results from 
causes beyond legislative control. But part of it is due to the arbi- 
trary and unjust imposition of pre from which relief is 
sought ws those who have survived the financial crash and have 
stood up bravely in an unequal contest. 

During the past few weeks I have received and presented to this 
House petitions from hundreds of citizens of Pittsburgh asking for 
the passage of this bill. The chamber of commerce has memorial- 
ized 5 upon the subject, and the laboring- men have held meet- 
ings to declare their great interest in this measure. 

at is true of Pittsburgh is true of many other places; and be- 
tween citizens of the same place there are many cases of unjust and 
onerous discrimination which cry out for redress, In presenting the 
grievances of my constituents I feel assured they are but the coun- 
terpart of those of other localities, and in speaking against the 
wrongs with which I am most familiar, I speak for all who have ex- 
perienced the same unfriendly policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to show this House some of the evils com- 
plained of and their disastrous results, and then to urge such remedy 
as it may be in our power to bestow. 3 

The discovery of petroleum in Western Pennsylvania rapidly de- 
velo into one of our most important elements of industry and 
wealth. The oil-producing region extends to within thirty-nve miles 
of 1 thus making that city the most convenient and nat- 
ural point for refining and shipping. Trade, uninfluenced by ex- 
traneous circumstances, suggests its own best line of travel. And 
so the oil traffic chose Pittsburgh as its distributive point. At one 
time there were over sixty refineries there, employing a large amount 
of capital and a great many busy hands. Now scarcely one-third of 
that number are in operation, and of that third fully one-half are 
unremunerative. The demand for oil has not decreased, but on the 
contrary it is continually finding new uses and new markets through- 
out the world. Its manufacturers have lost none of their energy or 
skill; and yet they have seen this stream of abundance and affluence 
drying up before their eyes; or, to speak more accurately, they have 
seen it, by forced and unnatural means, diverted from its course, and 
their works left dry and idle on the beach. Most of this great trade has 
been turned backward to find its starting-point for foreign shipment 
one hundred and forty miles farther from thesea. The sufferers from 
this harsh process affirm that it has been 3 about by an unlaw- 
ful combination and by the most oppressive discriminations against 
them. Certain it is that no other explanation has been given or can 


be imagined for this extraordinary fact, for this extreme departure 
from the natural law of commerce. 

To those unfamiliar with the extent of the oil business it may seem 
like givinggt undue importance to refer to it as fully as I propose to 
do. But letit be remembered that this is one of the great elements 
of national wealth, one of the chief articles of export, one of the main 
supports of our shipping interests, and a leading source of supply of 
foreign exchange. Let it be remembered that in 1875 we rted 
217,000,000 gallons of oil, bringing to this country in return $30,000,000. 
Let it also be remembered that this has become the poor man’s light 
throughout this country. 

I cannot better illustrate the magnitude of the petroleum business 
properly belonging to Pittsburgh, the extent of its influence ppor 
other industries, and the disastrous effects of an adverse policy, than 
by quoting from a report recently made to the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city: ` 

Your committee appointed to obtain statistics in relation to the petroleum-oil basi- 
ness of this district report as follows: 

8 twenty-one oil refineries idle, owing to freight discriminations and com- 

Over $2,000,000 are invested in the construction of the same. 


The refining capacity of the twenty-one refineries is about 58, 000 barrels of re- 


fined oil per week. 

There will be required for this capacity, including the benzine product, the con- 
sumption per week of over 60,000 barrels, giving employment per day to 1,660 men. 

Sixty thousand bushels of coal, gion onpi ent per day to 100 men. 

Three hundred tons of hoop inva, g employment per day to 385 men. 

Two hundred and ten tons of s uric acid, giving employment per day to 105 
men. 

Fifteen tons of glue, giving employngent per day to 60 men. 

Seven tons of paint ving employment per — fi 5 men. 

Ten thousand dollars’ worth of chemicals, gins Goons ee te 5 men. 

Also requiring at the oil refineries 800 men, g an aggregate of 3,060 men 
directly unemployed, to which may be addod a number unemployed directly 
and remotely connected with the various branches of business 3 above, as 
well as numbers of carpenters, masons, bricklayers, boiler-makers, eee 
and various other trades, who odie ea employment and profit if the oil-refining 


business was in a prosperous condition. 
The direct loss to our community in the um condition of this business 
of precision; but that it is a very loss 


cannot be estimated e Rec 
cannot be denied when it is ered that leum is the third article in mag- 
t the largest part of this business 


nitude of the exports of this country, and 
icinity by reason of phical position and 
el. 


ly belongs to this city and v 
e facilities for cheap work and If these oil refineries were in oper- 


ation as they have been in the and it is self-evident they would be now except 
for railroad discriminations and combinations forcing the business out of its nat- 
ural channel, it would put in active circulation the sum of $800,000 per week, for 
oil is a cash article and paid for as soon as delivered for export. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Speaker, is it a matter of surprise that 
those whose judicious investments have ais ruinous, those whose 
honest enterprises have been crushed, those whose means of liveli- 
hood have been taken away should with united and earnest voice de- 
mand relief ? 

I do not propose to suggest OF discuss the motives which prompt 
the turning of trade hun of miles out of its usual and regular 
channel. Isimplystate the uncontroverted fact, drawing no inference 
except the apparent one, that a great wrong is done to legitimate com- 
merce which we can and should redress. In 1873 the receipts of crude 
oil by rail at Pittsburgh amounted to about 1,500,000 barrels. In 1875, 
underthe panier complained of, only about550,000 barrels were received. 
During a few weeks of the present year, while Pittsburgh received 
but 22,000 barrels, 122,000 barrels were delivered at Cleveland. From 
Cleveland this same oil can be and is shipped to the seaboard, part of 
it eee through Pittsburgh, at a lower rate than is charged the 
Pittsburgh shipper who may not be of the favored few. 

other fact ee within the past few weeks: Those who 
have been denied equal facilities and equal rates over the roads run- 
ning directly east have discovered that they can carry their oil some 
three hundred miles down the Ohio River and ship it from Hunting- 
don over the Chesapeake and Ohio road to Richmond, a distance of 
four hundred and twenty-one.miles, at fully one-third less than they 
would be required to pay over either of the direct lines; and many 
thousand barrels have been already shipped by that circuitous route. 
Why impose upon the owner this increased danger and increased 
care? Perhaps no product can be transported by rail with less exe 
pense or trouble to the carrier, It is therefore ap nt that the car- 
riage of oil is not objectionable. In fact it was the subject of livel 
competition, which preserved reasonable and impartial rates until 
monopolies bargained for, and are striving to secure, its absolute con- 
trol. The same thing was attempted once before; and the records of 
this House show the extent and the power of the combination which 
then had wound its coils around individual enterprise and industry, 
and had well-nigh crushed their life out, when the people arose in 
their majesty and throttled the monster. But now it seems the 
“scotched the snake, not killed it.” A reference to that record wi 
serve the triple purpose of presenting in an authentic way the fact, 
the method, and the effect of these combinations by common carriers. 

Early in 1872 the oil-producers were startled by an announcement 
that their rates of freight were immediately to be doubled. Every 
indication pointed to a powerful and extensive combination to seize 
upon and monopolize the oil traffic by driving individual enterprise 
into bankruptcy or by forcing it to surrender. Excitement, indig- 
nation, and alarm spread throughout the producing region. Public 
meetings were held; protective associations were formed; a oongres- 
sional 3 was instituted, and the facts elicited have now 
the verity of history. It was proved that all of the railroads lead- 
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ing from that section had combined with each other and with another 
corporation called the South Improvement Company, looking to the 
absolute control of that vast industry and the arbitrary parceling 
out of its profits saing themselves. The original articlgg of agree- 
ment were produced, the parties thereto were sworn, and all the de- 
tails of the arrangement were disclosed. The possibility of indi- 
vidual interests ee thus smitten to the ground and trampled upon 
by a reckless moone y filled the people with terror. If the oil trade 
could thus be swallowed up, why not the iron, the cotton, the glass, 
the sugar, the breadstuffs of the country? So vehement and angry 
was the popular clamor that these powerful railroad companies 
were compelled to cancel their compact, and the Legislature was forced 
to repeal the charter of the South Improvement Company. The 
excitement then abated, business resumed its natural flow, and the 
then contemplated regulation of commerce was abandoned under the 
vain hope that that trouble was forever ended. But it is believed 
and charged that the present mischief is wrought by the self-same 
means. Certain it is that, now as then, those not in the charmed cir- 
cle are being driven to the wall by the most unfair and remorseless 
discriminations. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not oil alone which has felt the disastrous effects 
of the policy of unfairness which this bill seeks to correct. Nor are 
these discriminations confined to east-bound freight. 

No city produces a better article of white lead than Pittsburgh, 
and purchasers ized the fact by their large purchases. In 1874 
one manufacturing sold 12,000 tons. In 1875, this same firm sold 
but one thousand tons, because the Freights upon this article were 
much less from a city farther east. 

The manufacture of glass has been one of our 5 5 industries, 
but how long it will continue so, may be imagined when you know 
that its dealers are charged forty cents a hundred pounds to Chi- 
cago; while the same article can be, and is carried more than three 
hundred miles farther at one-half the cost. 


Tron, one of the chiefest elements of our substantial wealth, which | 


by its multiform industries has done so much for the growth and 
p ity of our city, which has given employment to thousands of 
operatives and to millions of capital, has experienced the same ruth- 
less treatment. All of the natural advantages which have made that 
sity the American Birmingham are nullified by the partiality of com- 
mon carriers. The competition between manufacturers at differ- 
ent points is always active, and an advantage of freight rates may at 
any time put out the fires in the mills of one locality and give those 
elsewhere a double duty. And so it has been found that merchants 
have turned away from the Iron City, not because the prices and the 
articles were not satisfactory, but because the freights were lower 
from a much remoter market. 

In further illustration of this policy I refer to the article of flour ; 
and this argument is felt at every fireside; and every item of inc: 
cost is seriously felt by the 45 millions of the land. Depression 
in wages and increased cost of living in any locality come with a 
peculiar hardship to those unable to move to a more fayored place. 
They are compelled to struggle with the adversities which confront 
them; and even a slight increase in the cost of the necessaries of life 
is of more moment to them than thousands of dollars to the wealthy 
class. The poor men, of all others, are entitled to protection from un- 
necessary burdens, and all discriminations which affect them are not 
only unnecessary, but especially unjust. By a recent schedule Pitts- 
burgh dealers were required to pay a much higher rate of freight on 
flour than any of those in seaboard cities; and at all times our peo- 
ple are at a serious disadvantage in this regard. 

I need not multiply illustrations. I have certainly given enough 
to justify the earnestness of my constituents in pleading with Con- 
gress for relief from the unequal and unfair burdens which they have 
too long been compelled to bear. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that the grievances which I have recited 
are not peculiar to Pittsburgh. They are felt everywhere. Some- 
times whole communities feel them; sometimes special branches of 
industry; sometimes only a portion of those in the same place engaged 
in the same business. All of which demonstrates the fact of favorit- 
ism, and of uncertainty which is in itself an incubus upon business. 
The board of trade of Cleveland have recommended the passage of 
the bill under consideration, and representative men from that city, 
from Titusville, from Baltimore, from Philadelphia, from New York 
City, have been before the Committee on Commerce urging Congres- 
sional action. : 

An able article in the New York Journal of Commerce, advocating 
Government supervision of railways, gives this strong illustration not 
only of exorbitant but of unequal charges : 

If a merchant desires to ship one hundred pounds of from New York to 
a local station on the Pacific line, say Winnemucca, which is four hundred and 
sixty miles east of San Francisco, they charge him first the through rate to San 
Franc local rate 


isco, $6, and then, in addition to that, from San Francisco back 
to Winnemucca, $2.29, making $8.29 per one hundred pounds. 


There is scarcely a gentleman upon this floor who does not es 
sent constituents at least to some extent similarly affected. The 
evil being so genera] and its effect so grevious, why should Congress 
refuse to interpose? It cannot be for want of jurisdiction over the 
subject-matter; for I think I can conclusively show by precedent 
that ee pe has exercised as full control as it is here asked to as- 
sume, and by well-established authority that its powers in that direc- 
. tion are supreme, 


In 1866 an act was passed authorizing railroads of one State to con- 
nect with those of another State in order to form continuous lines of 
travel and to carry over and upon itsroads, ferries, and bridges all man- 
ner of freight. Here was direct legislation upon the subject of inter 
state commerce; legislation which asserted the power of Congress as 
against State Legislatures which had prohibited certain railroads to 
form connections and to carry throngh freight. i 

On the 24th of January, 1872, this House by a unanimous vote di- 
rected the Committee on Commerce to inquire “whether the com- 
merce among the several States of this Union is injuriously affected 
by any inadequacy in the present amount of land transportation or 
by any combination or monopoly in the control or ownership thereof, 
or by means of any existing or inequitable rates of freight or fare 
charged by common carriers, or by means of other improper burdens 
or restraints 2 upon such commerce by such carriers.“ 

A few weeks laterin the same session a resolution was with- 
out a word of opposition which still further asserted the complete 
or of Congress over such commerce. That resolution was as fol- 

OWS: : : ; 

Eesolved, That the Committee on Commerce is hereby instructed in carrying out 
the resolution of the House of January 24 last, directing certain inquiries by them 
concerning injuries to commerce by reason of combinations or monopolies 
trol or ownership of the present means of land transportation, particularly to in- 
quire into the nature, extent, and object of an alleged combination of railroad inter- 
ests known as the South Improvement Company, alleged to be designed to control 
all the existing avenues of transportation from the oil regions of Dannesivaiia to 
the seaboard, to the oppression and injury of the producing classes. 

Still later and fuller recognition of this power was shown by the 
passage of a bill in this House on March 28, 1874, providing for the 
appointment by the President of a board of railroad commissioners, 
who should have power to prescribe schedules of charges for carrying 
freight and passengers; and the violation of such schedules was to 
be visited with the severest penalties. 

In 1873 an act was passed prohibiting railroad companies engaged 
in carrying live-stock between States from confining such stock in 
the same cars longer than twenty-eight consecutive hours without 
water, food, and rest. 

Further in the line of precedents asserting the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress over interstate commerce, I refer to the appointment by the Sen- 
ate in 1872 of a select committee “ to investigate and report upon the 
subject of transportation between the interior and the seaboard,” a 
committee which -held its sessions in different parts of the country 
for a period of two years, and prepared a most elaborate, exhaustive, 
and able report. 

These precedents are so abundantly sustained that it seems difficult 
to find foundation for a doubt of the power of Congress to pass the 
bill under consideration. 

The powers specifically delegated to Congress are enumerated in 
section 8 of article 1 of the Constitution, and among them is the 
power— 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the several States. 

Section 9 of the same article declares, in the list of prohibited pow- 
ers, that— - 

No preference shall be given by aay regulation of commerce or revenne to the 

othe: 


pg of one State over those of an r; nor shall vessels bound to or from one 
tate be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 


These two clauses are the basis of the authority sought to be exer- 
cised by the pending bill. The one shows the unquestionable power 
of Congress over interstate as well as foreign commerce, while the 
other indicates with equal clearness that there should be no abuse of 
that power, no discriminations for or against any locality; but that 
eyery regulation which Congress might make should be governed by 
justice and equity. ; 

It is needless to refer to the commercial troubles experienced while 
the Union existed under articles of confederation, and which prompted 
the States to surrender this exclusive control to Congress. Here we 
find the power given “to regulate commerce ;” and if any doubt ex- 
ists as to the full meaning of those words, it will easily be removed 
by an examination of the judicial interpretation they have often 
received. ; 

In Martin’s Summary of the Law of Nations it is said: 

Commerce consists in selling the superfluity; in purchasing articles of necessity, 
as well productions as manufactures ; in buying from one nation and selling to 
another; or in transporting he merchandise from the seller to the buyer to gain 
the freight. s 

In the great and leading case of Gibbons rs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 193, 
Chief Justice Marshall discusses this question in all its bearings, and 
with his usual power sets at rest all doubts or misgivings. He says: 

The word used in the Constitution then comprehends, and has been always un- 
derstood to comprehend, navigation within its meaning; and a power to regulate 
navigation is as eee Sr Booey? as if that term had been added to the word 
“commerce.” It has, we believe, been universally admitted that these words com- 

rehend every species of commercial intercourse between the United States and 

reign nations. No sort of trade can be carried on between this country and any 
other to which this power does not extend. It has been truly said that commerce, 
as the word is used in the Constitution, is a unit, every part of which is indica 
by the term. * * * erce among the States cannot stop at the external 
boundary-line of each State, but may be introduced into the interior. * * * Can 
a trading expedition between two adjoining States commence and terminate out- 
side of each; and if the ing intercourse be between two States remote from 
each other, must it not commence in one, terminate in the other, and probably pass 
through a third? The power of Congress then, whatever it may be, nust be ex- 
ercised within the territorial jurisdiction of the several States. The sense of the 
nation on this i is ary eer manifested by the provisions made in the 
laws for transporting goods by land between Baltimore and Providence, between 
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New York and Philadelphia, and between Philadelphia and Baltimore. We are 

now arrived at the inquiry, what is this power? It is the power to regulate, that 

is, to 3 the rule by which commerce is to be governed. This power, like 

all others vested in Congress, is complete in itself, may be exercised to its utmost 

pee and acknowledges no limitations other than are prescribed in the Constitu- 
on. 

Story, in his Commentaries on the Constitution, volume 2, section 
1064, sums up his review of the decisions upon this clause in these 
wo : 

It may, therefore, be safely affirmed that the terms of the Constitution have at 
all times been understood to include a power over navigation as well as trade, over 
intercourse as well as traffic. 

The same definition, more minutely expressed, is found in the opin- 
ion of Justice Johnson in the case just cited: 

Commerce, in its simplest si cation, means an exchange of goods; but in the 
advancement of 9 8 intelligence, care, and various medi- 
ums of exchange become commodities, and enter into commerce, the subject, the 


ecm hing — and their various operations become the objects of comme 
regulation; s ape gt 


nilding, carryin 2 seamen 
such vital agents of pa te — Drin . ma w apa not legie: 
late over 2 subjects would not possess power to regulate commerce. (9 Whea- 
ton, page 220. 

The only limitation upon this comprehensive and absolute power 
is that “no preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce,” 
So far from that being an objection to the bill under consideration, 
the very purpose sought to be accomplished by this regulation of 
commerce is to break up and prohibit the most arbitrary and unjust 
preferences, which have grown into a system, because of the failure 
to provide adequate penalties. It is not pretended that the discrimi- 
nations complained of are authorized by State law. There is no con- 
flict between Federal and State law upon this subject. The wrongs 
sought to be remedied are in violation of the common law as to com- 
mon carriers; and cannot be defended upon any ground whatever. 

These preferences are shown, these discriminations made by corpor- 
ations, the creatures of law; and it needs no argument tu show, that 
the creature cannot exercise more power than the creator. The States 
themselves, which gave life to these corporations, with all their power 
could not impose such burdens upon interstate and foreign commerce 
nor grant such special privil to any portion of such trafic. 

Acts of the New York Legislature granting to Livingston and Ful- 
ton the exclusive navigation of the waters of the State in vessels pro- 
pelled by steam were held to be unconstitutional and void and re- 
pugnant to the power given to Con to regulate commerce, so far 
as they prohibited vessels licensed by the United States for carrying 
on the coasting trade from navigating the waters of New York. 
(Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton.) 

This power to regulate commerce by Con and to secure it from 
all restrictions or burdens under State authority, has been so jealously 
= that the Supreme Court decided to be unconstitutional a 

tate law requiring a payment to the master and wardens of a port 
in addition to their fees. (Southern Steamship Company rs. Port- 
wardens of New Orleans, 6 Wallace, 31.) 

So a State law authorizing the health commissioner to collect a cer- 
tain sum from the master and each cabin passenger for marine hos- 
pital, &c.,-was held to be unconstitutional, as encroaching upon the 
pore of Congress alone to regulate commerce. (Passenger Cases, 7 

oward, 283.) 

Although it is true that traffic by railroad was unknown and un- 
dreamed of when the Constitution of the United States was framed, 
it is also true that navigation by steam-vessels was unknown; yet, 
in the comprehensive lan used in the clauses of that instrament 
which have been e . indeed in all its clauses, we see the 
amazing wisdom, if not inspiration, which guided its authors. The 
words used adapt themselves to every advancement in civilization, 
to all the changes of time and circumstauce. And hence we find that 
Congress has not hesitated to enact laws regulating the construction 
and management of steamboats; and no one has questioned our 
power over all the details of such commerce, The power of Congress 
“to late commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States ” is absolute, and has no limitation but the single one that all 
such regulations shall be equitable. Commerce, foreign and inter- 
state, whether upon the ocean, the lakes, the rivers, or the land, is 
subject to the control of Congress. Remembering that commerce in- 
cludes intercourse, the carrying-trade, and that“ the subject, the ve- 
hicle, the agent, and their various operations become the objects of com- 
mercial regulation,” there can be no doubt that all common carrie: 
whether by river, canal, or railroad, are included within the reash od 
this power wherever and whenever their traffic is from State to State 
or with foreign nations. 

The power to regulate commerce does not stop at the mere bound- 
ary-line of a State; nor is it confined to acts done upon the water or 
in the n course of the navigation thereof. It extends to such 
acts done on land which interfere with, obstruct, or prevent the due 
exercise of the power to apie commerce and navigation with for- 
eign nations and among the States. Any offense which thus inter- 
feres with, obstructs, or pravan such commerce and navigation 
though done on land, may be punished by Congress under its general 
authority to make all laws n and proper to execute their 
delegated constitutional powers. (United States rs. Coombs, 12 
Peters, 78.) 

Judge Redfield, who devoted many years to the study of railways 
and the laws which govern them, and whose distinguished abilities 
make him a recognized authority upon all things appertaining there- 


to, affirms the right of the National Government to control the rail- 
ways of the country, and arguo that uniformity of charges “is the one 
thing which alone will enable the railways and the people both to liye 


and conduct business upon fair grounds.” And “the want of some 
such stringent system of supervision, which should bring all e 
to a uniform standard and a reasonable limit, is the very thing which 
has ruined many of the most productive lines of railway in the coun- 


In the Clinton-bridge case it was said by Justice Miller (16 Amer- 
ican Law Register, page 153) that railroads which are lines or parts of 
lines of interstate communication are emmally subject to the regu- 
lation of Congress, as are steamboats. is proposition is so mani- 
festly clear and logically conclusive that no one will venture to con- 
trovert it. = 

Congress, then, harne the unquestionable, nnlimited, and exclu- 
RAs power ore the evils complained of, why should it not exercise 
that power 

I ests already said that the wrongs complained of are in violation 
of the law of common carriers. the text-books on the subject 
teach us, that a common carrier is bound to receive the of all 

ns alike, and upon the same terms, and at the same rate. (Chitty’s 
ommereial Law,71.) And there is no distinction between a carrier 
by land or an inland carrier by water, or, as Sir William Jones expresses 
it, between a wagon and a barge; and he might have added between 
a steamboat and a railroad. 

It may be confidently affirmed that every violation of this duty of 
perfect equality subjects the carrier to an action at law. But some- 
thing more is needed than the mere common-law remedy. 

So it was found in England. And accordingly in 1854 an act of 
Parliament was passed known as “the railway and canal traffic 
act,” which, although more minute in its details, had the same gen- 
eral purpose as the bill under consideration. Under that act unjust 

references to a great extent were broken up; trade was no lo’ 
3 from 25 e and gi ovga: oa 5 re a sel- 
essor rivalry. ny wrongs were andinjury was done 
to neither the ship =A the * The numerous cases collated 
in a treatise by Gilmore Evans, and another by George Brown, show 
the extent of the evils complained of and the necessity for legislative 
interference, 

In this country there is no denial of the fact that discriminations 
are constantly made; that unfair preferences are continually given, 
and that the disastrous effects of this policy are shown upon the oe 
rupt records, by individual enterprise which has been crushed, by spe- 
cial industries in some localities deprived of their natural et 
by the entire diversion of one great element of a state’s wealth an 
commerce from its natural route, and by the tribute which every un- 
favored place or way-station is compelled to pay to those enjoying the 
benefits of discrimination. 

I have called special attention to the ruinous effects of adverse dis- 
crimination upon the constituency which I immediately represent ; 
but I have said that the evil is wide-spread and the complaint comes 
up from all sections of the country. In Wisconsin a political revolu- 
tion was wrought upon this question. In Illinois it was regarded so 
important that the right to control railroads and prohibit discrimina- 
tions was incorporated into the State constitution in 1870. The con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania contains clauses of similar * 2 
to accomplish the same reform. Massachusetts has a of rail- 

commissioners with extensive powers, and other States have 
sought in various ways to accomplish the same end, the correction.of 
abuses, the prevention of discriminations, > 

The relief given by State legislation is necessarily partial, local, 
and unequal. Its inadequacy will be apparent when it is remem- 
bered that all of the great railroad lines enter into and pass through 
more than one State, and the equity and impartiality which one Com- 
monwealth may enforce may be nullified by undue burdens laid upon 
the same cargo when the State boundary is crossed. The power of 
Congress here invoked does not in the slightest d inte with 
the recognized right of each State to regulate its internal commerce. 
But interstate commerce and commerce between inland States and 
foreign nations are obstructed and injured in ways which State laws 
cannot reach, and hence the demand is made of the General Govern- 
ment to exercise the power which the States surrendered to it for the 
general good. 

In urging the passage of this bill I am not unmindful of the seri- 
ous difficulties which embarrass all legislation upon this subject. 
The cost of construction of various roads and the cost of maintaining 
and working them differ and the expenses upon different parts of the 
same road are not uniform. Hence an objection to fixing an unvary- 
in 3 mile for freight on all roads. Fully appreciatin 

of the difficulties which lie in the way of legislation which wi 
be alike just to the railroads and to the people and remembering the 
duty and liability of common carriers, I have ey sought by this 
bill to give efficacy to the common law upon this subject. 

The first section declares that no discrimination shall be made by 
common carriers within the jurisdiction of the United States Gov- 
ernment. And that is but a re-affirmation of the law governing com- 
mon carriers everywhere, 

The second section furnishes the shipper with information as to 
the established rates, prevents sudden and frequent changes, and pro- 
vides a penalty in case he is subjected to unequal charges. 

The third section provides penalties for all evasions of the law. 
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The fourth section prohibits combinations by which the objects of 
the act may be defeated and unfair preferences given. ` 

Tt will be observed that this bill gives no new privileges to ship- 
pers; it impeo no new burdens upon carriers. It but recognizes a 
principle of law older than any corporation, the universal disregard 
of which renders necessary its re-enactment, with adequate penalties 
for its violation. 

Our American railway system has grown into power unrestrained 
by legislative control. We have trusted to competition to secure us 
from abuses of this power; but competition has ended in combina- 
tion, or in spasmodic conflicts which are equally injurious to steady 
trade. Commerce has suffered so much of late years from the ca- 

rices, the rivalry, and the self-interest of railway managers that re- 
Jiet must be found. It may be obtained by legislative regulation, 
or, if not there, in Government control or even Government owner- 
ship. I allude to the possibility—which I trust may never be real- 
ized—of an outraged and angry people, through their Legislatures, 
arresting the charters of these corporations and managing them 
through their executive officer. In Belgium there are railroads owned 
by the government, and it is said they are managed with economy 
and fidelity. Some of the States of the Union have tried the experi- 
ment of running lines of railroad and canal. But they usually be- 
come instruments of political power and hot-beds of corruption. g- 
islative regulation is exercised in England and France with the most 
satisfactory results. The French law is based upon three principles: 
that railroads shall not charge more for carriage over a less than over 
a greater distance; under similar circumstances there shall be no dis- 
criminations made between persons; no changes in tariffs shall be 
effected except after a specified public notice and = Sep the approval 
of the minister of public works. These same principles are recognized 
in the pending bill, and their enforcement, while working no hard- 
aipe to any corporation, will be but simple justice and will allay 
public excitement produced by existing ieee ip 

This bill does not propose that Congress shall arbitraily fix a sched- 
ule of freight charges which every railroad shall observe. It leaves 
that to the control of the several corporations, to be regulated as the 
judgment of each may direct. The 1 of each road know the 
exact cost and average quantity of freight carried over their lines, 
and can easily make an equitable and uniform rate, a rate remuner- 
ative to the shareholders, yet fair to the public. If each trunk line 
is required to ah el its schedule upon this basis, and is prohibited 
from making sudden and frequent changes thereof, there will be an 
end to those furious and wasteful railroad wars, and an end tothe crush- 
ing burden put upon way-freight in order that through-freight may be 
carried at less than cost—an odious tribute to folly and obstinacy. 

Just now the business interests of the country are unsettled because 
of a fresh quarrel between the great railroad managers. The pub- 
lished correspondence shows that they attempt no concealment of the 
fact that =e! had combined and conspired to control the freights. 
William H. Vanderbilt, addressing the presidents of other companies, 
says: 

Our withdrawal from the agreement of March 2 simply places the western roads 
on east-bound business in the same position we are on west- bound, and we refuse 
to exact from them any longer com with our dictation. 

These mammoth corporations have no consideration for the great 
commercial interests of the country. They make compacts and break 
them; they combine and they go to war, caring nothing for those 
who suffer. A sudden and radical change of rates inevitably brings 
confusion and disaster. Already we of numerous failures in the 
East and West caused by the serious disturbance of values resulting 
from 1 * i 

While I speak for the people in demanding from Congress a recog- 
nition of their rights which, railroad officials refosa torespect, I insist 
that the passage of this bill would be an advan to railroads, by 
protecting them from each other, and from combinations among them- 
selves which always end in contention, in expensive, and demoraliz- 


ing 2 

urge this measure upon the consideration of Con believing 
it to be just to the shipper and the carrier; believing it will conduce 
to the regularity and prosperity of commerce; believing it will re- 
lieve trade from unnatural restraints and diversions ; sad) believing it 
to be bey interest of that fair play to which all American citizens 
are enti 


Protection and Development of Home Industry. 
SPEECH OF HON. C. FREEMAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 18, 1876. 


The Honse being in Committee of the Whele on the state of the Union— 

Mr. FREEMAN said: 

I thank the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. HENDEE] for his courtesy. 

Mr. Chairman, as it ismy intention to vote against the tariff bill re- 
ported from the Committee of Ways and Means, and as I consider it in 


many respects the most important measure of the session, I propose to 
ask the attention of the committee while I give, as briefly as may be, 
my reasons for that vote. It is entitled “A bill to revise and simplify 
existing laws imposing duties on imports, and to reduce taxation.” 
Let us see to what extent and in what manner these objects are achieved. 
The necessity of revenue, however derived, is, primarily, for the pnr- 
of carrying on the Government, but it is not to be doubted that 
uties imposed on imports are also intimately connected with the nur- 
ture of home-labor. Itisin the highest degree essential to the public 
welfare, therefore, that they should he levied in such form and to such 
extent as will make the burden lightest and most conducive to the 
development and protection of that home-labor. It is an undeniable 
proposition that in a new country from the necessarily relative sparsity 
of its population, labor will command a higher remuneration than in 
one older and more densely peopled; and this, of course, from the 
settled principle of supply and demand. And particularly is this so 
in regard to what may be termed skilled labor. It is also to be borne 
in mind that to an extent almost unknown within the boundaries of 
any other government under the sky the vast expanse of this conn- 
try presents a complex diversity of interests which it should be the 
aim of a broad statesmanship to harmonize and foster. 

I, sir, am in favor of such action by this Government as shall most 
minister to the welfare of the people by protecting home industry 
and fostering and developing home productions and manufactures. 
Self-protection is the inevitable law of life, individual or govern- 
mental; and no prosperity can attend the growth of any new and 
young country in which that vital principle is not carefully studied 
and applied. Under this beneficent doctrine, the products of Amer- 
ican manufacturing, mining, and mechanic arts have increased from 
$1,019,106,616 in 1850 to $1,885,861,676 in 1860, and to $4,232,325,442 
in 1870. And this aid, too, of necessity, should be free from vacilla- 
tion and uncertainty. As an eminent writer, Mr. Bigelow, so forci- 
bly puts it in his able treatise upon this subject: ; 

No matter how capable or how energetic an: nai nor how 
favored in position 8 or soil, their Aeri Ai 9 bo full 
developed under a vacillating and uncertain publie cy. Men do not embar 
either capital or skill in enterprises liable at any time to be defeated by inconsider- 
ate or unfriendly legislation. A stable order of things and a well-founded confi- 
dence in the future are all essential conditions of man turing success. Such sta- 
bility and such confidence the English manufacturer has always enjoyed. Alike 

n peace and in war and under all administrations, he has been able to rely upon 
the steady and enlightened co-operation of his government. To protect, encourage, 


and extend the manufactures of Great Britain has been the wise and uniform policy 


of her statesmen for at least a century; and the result is seen in a manufac: 
prosperity that is without a parallel. 

Of late years the doctrine of Great Britain is alleged to have un- 
dergone a chingo; but it is more alleged than real, and ataye has 
been governed by the circumstances of its own case and guided in 
the direction of its own home welfare. These, then, are clearly two 
of the vital elements of the productive power of a country: on the 
one hand, a protective duty on the imports of articles of home manu- 
facture that shall equalize the cost of production, the prices and hours 
of labor, the thoroughly developed advantages of long years of ap- 
plication of capital m firmly established commercial relations; and, 
on the other hand, a judicious stability and regularity in the laws 

overning such duties, that commercial matters may be free from the 
deadly incubus of uncertainty, that capital may be encouraged to 
peur out its mighty resources into the lap ofindustry with that free- 

om and confidence which well-digested and steadfast legislation can 
alone induce, 

Now, sir, what does this new tariff bill mere todo? It is but a 
little more than a decade after the close of the most frightful civil 
struggle which human history unfolds. That struggle was one, which, 
it is but the solemn language of truth to assert, was only made en- 
durable and successful by this young people through the action 
of the wise men who had able, amid the bitter opposition of 
less ils jc minds, to throw around home industry that partial 
system of protection which enabled the latent energy of the manu - 
facturing interests to spring into an e ity, breathing a 
living energy into the Government which else been compara- 
tively powerless, The reaction which follows the e of war, 
and brings to every People engaged therein the ting misery of 
war, is still enshronding us to-day. The factories and mills are nearly 
still; the demand for the wealth of the bosom of the earth is slug- 
gard and staggering ; commerce is prostrate, and the home of the 

aborer is darkened with want. The suffering people are looking to 
Congress for relief. 

The democratic party, capitalizing the misery resulting from its 
ruthless war upon free institutions, rode into accidental power in 
this House. And what has it done? In mockery of the vast debt 
hurled by its own iniquities upon an overconfiding people, it hasstruck 
at some of the test interests of our coramerce, and, in a wild deli- 
rium of desire for party gain, has junketed around by day and fished 
around by night in the contortions of its embryo virtue, until public 
business is almost at a halt; and all in the prostituted names of hon- 
esty and economy. And what does it propose to do? One of the 
answers is to be found in this bill. Sir, it pro to put another 
twist around the almost strangulated neck of e, and drive another 


nail in the coffin which all but entombs American industry to-day. 
In round numbers this bill decreases the duties on articles of home 
production and manufactures to the extent of nearly $15,000,000, 
and makes a net decrease in the revenue from customs duties to just 
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that amount; and this, too, at a time when importations are still de- 
creasing from the depressed condition of business and the general 
stagnation of commerce throughout the world, 

The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows that for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, the total receipts of the Govern- 
ment from all sources were $238, 000,051.10. Of this amount there 
were received from customs duties $157,167,722.35, being more than 
one-half of the national revenue. The present tariff went into oper- 
ation on the Ist day of July, 1874. Prior to that time importations 
decreased, not owing to the tariff, but on account of the business 
panic of September, 1873, under the effects of which the nation is still 
writhing. The value of merchandise entered for consumption during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1874, was $595,865,754.10, and the 
amount of duty paid thereon was 8160,522, 284.63. In 1875 the value 
of merchandise entered for consumption was $547,050,117.90, and the 


Statement of amount of duty collected during the l year ending June 30, 


amount of duty paid thereon was $154,554,982.55. This shows a fall- 
ing off of 848, 815,636.20 in the value of merchandise imported and en- 
tered for consumption, and a loss of $5,967,302.08 in the total of duty 
paid in 1575 as compared with 1874. And yet, in the face of this seri- 
ous decline of customs duties and the prostration of domestic indus- 
try, it is proposed that the enormous reductions provided for in this 
bill shall be made, many of them—as the original bill intended, and 
is still to be attempted in this—directly in favor of the greatest luxu- 
ries of life, and only within the enjoyment of the favored few. 

In order that a proper understanding may be reached of the alter- 
ations suggested by this bill, there is herewith appended a complete 
classification of the amounts of duty collected during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1875, on commodities enumerated therein, and of es- 
timated duties on amounts entered in 1875 under the proposed rates 
of duty in this bill. 


1875, on commodities enumerated in House bill No. 3132, and of estimated 


duties on amounts entered in 1875, under the proposed rates of duty in said bill, with equivalent ad valorem duties. 


Foreign metchandise entered into con- 
sumption during the fiscal year 1878. 


Commodities. 


tered in 1875 at 
proposed rate. 


on amounts en- 


Quantity. 


Estimated duties 


Cotton, manufactures of : 

On all manufactures of cot- 
tons (except jeans, den- 
ims, drillings, &0.) not 
bleached, colored 
painted, or printed, and 
not Xx ding 100 
threads to the aq. in. 
counting warps and 
filling, and exceeding 
in weight 5 oz. per “a 

unbleached sq.yd- 


siahai 3 é 


Co EO eas. . yd.. 
Goods of tits — P ee 
exceeding 200 threads 

to the sq. in., counting 
the warpand filling, un- 
evens 383 aq. yd.. 


Colored, & 


pot filling, unb Bet ` 
A EEEN LT v 


warp an 
ing, unb ———— 
Bleached 


Plain woven cotton goods, 
notothcrwisespecified: 
W Gans over 
cents per sq. tke (ae eae 
Bleached, valet are 2% 
cents per sq. yd ...... |. 
Colored, valued: over 25 


valn 
ar othok e gods 8 

Cords, gimps, galloon, and 

aces, colored 


Shirts and drawers, woven 
or made on frames 


over 20 cents per 


EE ONE ß 
Other manafaciares of not 
otherwise specified. ... 


2 4 

E 

8 Sie 

: i Í 

4 f 
eee 20. 99 
8 27.27 
MAET det = 20.99 
3 N. 27 
een — 2 20, 99 
3 54 27.97 
8 58.04 41. 04 
uses esd 82 00. 04 
LITTE 32. 50 11.03 
e 86) 33.25 

8 aaa wa 
TSH al as 
„ 

. 35. 00 W. 57 
12251 ......| 35.00 14.98 
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Statement of amount of duty collected during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, on commodities enumerated in House bill No. 3132, Jc.—Continued. 


Foreign merchandise entered into con- 28 2 
sumption during the fiscal year 1875. Este 
8 “en Rate of duty 
Commodities, 122 e in 
Quantity. | Value, | Amountof 325 
S SSA 
A 
Cotton, manufactures of— 
Continued. 
On spool-thread of cotton, 
portern iny on 12 
spool no’ ee 
yards of thread. ..doz..| 424, 748. $65,919 000 $45,452 01) $25, 484 91 619, 967 1 o; per dos. nd 68, 956c, per doz 
Exceeding 100 yards, for p. c. 
ev additional 100 
of on 
eraan 667 72, 013 48, 036 27, 520 doz. 
833 458, 00 20 i and 
Cotton thread, yarn, prams p. o. 
or warp yarn not woun 
u s, whether 
Je or advanced 
yond the condition of 
twisting two 
le 
together, whether on 
— or in 5 
or cops, or 
any other form : 
bepress not over 40 cents 
und... Ibs. 14, 964. 5, 718 00 2, 503 00 1, 496 100. per Ib. and) 43. 
Value over 40 cents per 20 P. o. 
pound, and not over 60 
cents per pound . Ibs. 314, 447. 164, 737 00 89,777 86, 62 8&9 26, 888 41/20c. per Ib. and) 54.5 
Valued over 60 cents per 20 p. o. 
pound, and not over 80 
cents per pound. . Ibs. 502, 450. 368, 765 00 205, 965 1 150, 735 300. per Ib. and) 55. 
| penn Yoe DO Sa r 1 15 1653 08 307 eak 4 
ä . „421 00 928,874 92 400. b. and| 47. 17/400. per Ib 
Iron and steel, manufactures 0 P. 6. cut 
8 iron ee 61, 748. 12 1, 811, 151 34| 402, 593 57| 308, 743 per ton 
Bar- iron, rolled or Pees 
merel: 
Flats not less than 1 in. 
normore than 6in. wide. 
Flats not less than g in. 4, 437,537. 141, 101 99, *40,093 8 22, 187 lc, per lb 
nor more than 2 in. 
o 5 et 1 
Round, not less than 4 mor 
pacar dh than 2 in, in d 
. 
. 
less than f in. 
ee e 31,502 15| 13,050 8% 7,222 ige. per b. 
nor more than 6 in. 
wide. 
Rounds 1 in. nor more 
than 2 in. in diameter. 
* in. nor more 
Square. 
Moisio iron made from 
sand ore by one proc- oP 8 168 <4, 1,008 
EENE N res 00 8 r ton 
Iron bars for railroads or : = 
inclined planes . . Ibs. . 20, 214, 739. 430, 987 74 *127, 684 90, 244 700. per 100 Ibs. 
Boiler and other plate iron 
5 not less than 3-16 in. in 
thickness ... .... Ibs. 127, 879. 9, 190 00 1,824 1, 598 Ie. per Ib 
Boiler and other pr pee fron 
a othe 
„ ee e FFP eee per ton 
ght, co) 
or trimmed, g 
finisbed, noha than 
in. in Sameer nor g 
vas 1 1, 840, 190 *96, 590 060 203 Tb. and 
. , 190.00 00) 47,060.37) 32, . and 1 
Over No. 16 and not over girs 
APEE 211, 961. *17, 653 00) 9, 630 31 6, 358 per Ib. and 
Over or finer than No. P. 0. 

Iron wits ee 2, 865. 409 00) 172 29 114 lb. and 
ire, cov- . a. 
88 cotton, silk, z 

or other materials, not 
more than 3 in. in di- 
ameter, nor less than 
No.16 wire-gauge Ibs. 82 00 *35 00 9 89 5 54 70. per Ib. and 
ore No. 16 and not over 15 p. ©. 
. lbs.. 706. *421 00) 112 51 56 per Ib. and 
Over. or finer than aes ‘ . 0. 
. 748. 579 00 143 53) 67 Ib. and 
Round iron in coi Sisk P. c. 
or less in diameter, 
whether coated with 
metal or not. and all de- 
scriptions of iron wire 
a over No. 16 wire- 
3 1, 367, 689. 00; 86,016 00 36, 526 56 23, 934 per Ib, and 
over No i and not over +4: Tee 19, 168 15 p. o. 
0.25 wire · gau fab 011 00 6 001 146 74 Ib. and 
„ È > 15 ah 
DSc cous sjescasscoce lbs.. 1, 663. *644 00 419 25 66 


#2 solie, ee w. and 
| 15 p. e 


Less 10 8 during eight months and three days. 
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Statement of amount of duty collected during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, on commodities enumerated in House bill No. 3132, 9. —Continued. 


Foreign merchandise entered into con- 
sumption during the fiscal year 1875. 


Commodities. 


on amounts en- 
tered in 1875 at 


Estimated duties 
Increase of duty. 


ee ee) manufactures 
tinued. 


‘spiral furniture 
big arn ngs of iron wire. 
Sheet-iron, or pol- 5. 0. 
N 31, 607 3430. per Ib 02 20. per Ib. . 20. 82 


Sheet. iron, common and 
block, Fok thine? than 

20 in. ‘wire-gange. Ibs. à 8 h Hh aera 
Thinner than No. 25 wire- > 


ugo. .. 
miner than xe thinne 
gange and no ner 
than No. 25. . . . Ibs... 763, 190,00, 35, 801 75) 10, 432 63 7,651 90 2 780 73/140: per lb.. . D. 13 1c. per lo... 21. 37/7 
Band, hoop, 5 8 
‘to 6 n. in width, not 
ner than } in. Tbs... 
One-half to6 in. in width, 
under 3 in. thick, not 
thinner than No. 20 
55 Abs. 1, 745, 110. 00 


6, 561, 339. 00 


— not over 1 i in 

8 0 325, 529. 2 25. 850 27, 100. and 30 p. © 41. 11200. per Ib eae 
Over 10 iu. in length doz.. 589, 957. ( i e. per 1b... .. . 28. 87 
Nee for koltting orsew. 5760. and 30 p. ¢..| 49. 90, per Ib Sern 
ing machines . n. I. 1, 737. 


stee $ 
All manufactures of steal 

not otherwise specified.|............. 
Steel railroad bars. . tons. 43, 683. 00 
Chains, trace, halter, and 

fence, made of wire or 


in diameter ....... 4 718. 00 
Less than and notiinder 4,74, 13, 193 450230. per Ib der ir e 
o. 9 wire-gau | 774,187.0 : 
Under Now 0 wire: s i 1, 863 67/30. per Ib. 841230. per Ib. 32 700 
tlhe RS S e 121 145 pe . 69130 p. e. 
Anchors and parts of. .Ibs.. 468. : 0 —ꝗ—ꝗꝙ— 
8 hammers 55 570 2240. per Ib.... . 39. 
sledges . 8 74, 387. 
Wroughtiron raliroad s 193 86/240. per Ib. . 


chairs, axles, and wash- 
= Ibs. 


ers ; 
Beid-screws and 3 3, 107 02 20. per Ib 


wrought board and 
spikes, rivets, 
Husa Sivcavene 7 287, 100. 00 
Wreeuht 3 m; „ 2,241 13/240. per Ib 
water tubes and 


e 18 j 
weite . and ovet 400, 3,050 40 330. per Ib. 
2 P. 116, 909. 00 * 8 
Wood-screws less than 2 : KAR OOS pE DE 
F 919, 203. 00 182 677 00 93, 604 65| 64, 344 21| 29, 260 64 110. perlb...... 
e gas, and 
. 371, 
aa: 88 tin- „847.00 10,341 33) 5,02529 2,788 85) 2,236 34/130. per Ib... . 48. 59}ge. per Ib . . 28.96 . 
. 3 33, 529. 33 sesso 
Cast scrap: yc Ret et. 455.6 


34. 6 
Wronghts scrap-iron..cwt.. 701, 728. 14 
Ie bars, coils, sheets, 
and steel wire not less 
than z in. diameter, val- 
ued 7 cents or less, r 


3 14, 231, 987, 
viined over 7 cents and 
not over 11 cents per 
ee 8. 7, 636, 041. 00 
eee over 11 cents 
3 --| 5,908, 579. 00 
Stec wire: less than + in. 
in diameter and not less 
than No. 16 wire- 
— nae 181, 164. 50 
Less th than No. 16 iol 
3 f 059. “$51, 741 
" Wireforerisolines corsets * <4 12 4 
e pii 1, 020. 50 *378 00 
eee 22, 163. 00 *2, 321 


*Less 10 per cent. during eight months and three days. 
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Statement of amount of duty collected during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, on commodities enumerated in House bill Ni . 3132, 9. —-Continued. 


Foreign merchandise entered into con- 
sumption during the fiscal year 175. 


8 251 02 RS 92450. p. o... 40. 68/30 p. 06 
FF 62 4,152 86450. P. ©........ 41.6780 P. 6. ä 


6, 700 750. per Ib....... 24. 97 20. per Ib 


menufacture 
Tin, i bars, blocks, or 
pigs TET 


4,201, 634 1 1 n 


First elass, valne 32 Ibs.. 2, 932, 819 
652, 293 
1, 239, 122 
914, 139 
2, 699, O11 3 eee 


1, 773, 814 


Second class, value 32 cents 


Value over e ters 


or less per pound. Ibs. 21, $13, 748. 00 
8, 985, 710. 


clasa, wash 
Value 9 cents oF less per 
pound oN 
9 — over 32 a 


PN eyr Pps a Merci Caan E A (on dna E a Een O TAT ec te Nya ie 
Value z e e ond 


‘ou 1 eu 9 n bans MIA l KERIN A IATA EFE e par ehy e aa yiga NGG, r 


70,969 68/120. per d 100. 00/60. per Ib. 


manufactures of . lbs. * 697 2550 W., 30 60. — 
8 5 eg hats, 2, 485, 35, ana 40° 60. 77 700. per Ib. 
Value Hot over 40 cents i 
und 5 À 
Value over di and mot 85 7120 8 and] 71. 81 200. per Ib. 


over 60 ca “tne — A 
Value over 60 ©. and n 

over 80 ©. p. bibs. 3 
Value over 80 beng? 


35 p. e. 
F ER ae heen 82. 87 300. per lb... 
20, 350 1. 83. 04/40c. per Ib 
P. o. 
728, 475 63 A eh and) 54. 79 500. per Ib 


$25, 960 cee nd) 50. 54 300. per Ib. .... 


Clothing, ready made, and 


35 P. 0.“ 
ye or in part of 
. 36 1 88 Il SoA 
webbing weltin i 1 a 48.05/82 per Ib. 
Saxony, a gimpa ko “li. $ t ý EA N 
vi elvet carpets 
de by Jacquard 
8. yds. . 147, 734 86, 255 02 


27, 419 77/100 ü. 61. 29/006. per aq. ya... 

and 35 plow pesg ya: 

410, 761.00, 596, 015 51| 354, 616 35 87, 021 vo dee per aa. Vu 50. 05/650. per sq. ya. 
35 


223,345.00, 359. 072 195, 715 33, 


Less 10 per cent. during eight months and three days. Increase. Per cent. increase. 
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Statement of amount of duty collected during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, on commodities enumerated in House bill No. 3132, §-c.—Continued, 


Foreign merchandise entered into con- 
sumption during the fiscal 


tes in 


on amounts en- 
tered in 1875 at 


P 


2 
: 14 
Commodities, 2 2 in bill 1. K. 
z f No. 3132. 
15 


3 


Wool—Continued. 

aR Peet: z Ka yds. 

e ingrain, three-ply, 

and wors 8 2 

Yarn, venetian, and two- 

ply ingrain. sq. yds . 

Druggets and bock- 

ings, printed and col- 
ored 


aun cele dee . yds. 
Fruits: A 


Candſied citron, orange, and 
lemon peels Ibs 
Oranges in cases not over 
40 x 18 x 15 inches 
ges in cases hot over 
30 x 16x 13inches...... 2 99} 846, 664 99)............/20 p. p 
Lemons in cases not over 
30 x 16x 13 inches 
On all oranges and lemons 
not otherwise specified 8 
Gloves of kid .......... doz 
Gloves of lambskin or 66} 1,185,001 11 582,500 55/50 p. 0 
Gunpowder and all explosive 
substances Ibs e. per Ib 

„ 0. 


Marble? 
White, statuary, brocatella, 


E PEP, A 
Veined and other, in piosa 
t. 


Sawed, dressed, &., sq. ft. 
Manutactures of, not other- 
wise provided for 50% 21,716 70| 14,477 80.50 p.c..........| 50.00/30 p. 6 
Stones, freestone, granite, f 
sandstone, and al 
uilding or ornamental 
Srono, except mar- 


Pencils of wood filled with 
lead or other materi. 
S gross.. 

Pens, metaltic, other than 

gol gross. 


s... 


Gold . 
Soap, fancy, perfumed, honey, 
transparent,and all descri 

tions of toilet and shaving 


SE . le Teese peste) eons ORME Col en ech 
yeas at $1.50 or less 
. e 
Valued above $i. 
gallon........ e ` ae Sone 
Putty SOENS Ibs Nie. per tance Gea 


a 
3 and all other 
nag wines, in bot 
es: 

Containing each not more 
than 1 quart and, more 
than 1 pint.......... doz.. 

Containing each not more 

1 pint and more 


127, 048. 15 1, 450, 380 01 


128, 411.97 773, 224 2 9 BS <coccocrpnee 


ess 
Collodion ....... .......Ibs.. 
Ethers of all Kinds Ibs. 


Emery grains Its. 
Sony ore Aani need 
ory. manufactured, ground 
or . NSPI EY lbs.. 
Aniline dyos or colors.. Ibs. 


374. 50 
1, 336, 356. 00| 
437, 725. 00) 
9, 619.57 


ge 88888 
28 888888 § 8 


* Less 10 per cent. during eight months and three days. {Estimated one-third loss of revenue. 
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Statement of amount of duty collected during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, on commodities enumerated in House bill No. 3132, §-c—Continued. 


Foreign merchandise entered into con- 
sumption during the fiscal year 1875. 


pro- 


75. 


Rate of duty 
in force in 
1875. 


crease. 


rem at rates in 


force in 1 
rem undor ex- 


isting law. 


nivalent ml va- 
uivalent ad va- 
Percentage of de- 


0 


on amounts en- 
oO 


tered in 1875 at 
on amounts en- 
tered in 1875. 
lorem under 
sed rates 
Increase of duty. 


Decrease of duty 


Estimated duties 


ee 


oe 


8, 206 00 500. per 100 Ibs | 43. 2. 250. per 100 Ibs. 
2 103 88 81.50 per 100 lbs| 34. 03/150. 3 


53.24 
812 44,170 29, 356 24 0 
791. 22, 673 11, 336 87 00 
492. 361 180 94 8 

023. 6, 651 6,651 15 
454. 945 472 70 50, 00 
427. 1, 001 333 90 66, 6 
588. 102, 803 51, 401 91 50. 00 
534. 69, 166 34, 583 16 50. 00 
671. 427.231 213,61 50. 00 
885. 565, 043 222, 524 1 50, 00 
50. 00 
50, 00 
50. 00 

* Acetate potash, in dutiable and free. t Per cent. increase. 
FREE OF DUTY. FREE OF pUTY—Continued. 
Quantity, value, rate, and amount of duties received for the fiscal year | Quantity, value, rate, and amount of duties received for the fiscal year ended 
5 ended June 30, 1875. a f June 30, 1875. 


3 35 sF 
28 25 z$ 
23 zis 5 Articles. s ar 
5 on 8 2 
i 582 a age 
2 <24 S 474 


3.277 
r a5 
Aceti 
= gravity 1.047, or 
3 — Ibs.. 60, 661 5 
2, #17 Je 17 
endadunvewncecebeess 6, 462 ER 80 
3 18 00 81 p. 100 00 
2, 604 20 p. o 00 
—— = ne 9, 648 00) 25p.c.....) 2 £0 
vitriol, or phata 
operas greci 1 —— 138, 473 1,171 37 
2, 982 42 
2, 076 72 
6, 664 20 


poses or the fine arts 3 6, 307 00 10 & 20 p. e 2. .. emenkastcbuns cso cuuweans A EO P 
Alum, patent alum, ke 52 11 46 00) 60 cts. p. 41,708 Frankfort black, and Berlin, Chi- 
100 Ibs. nese, fg, and wash blue, dry ee0e pel SO Pibien aasa aan 
Ammonia: Glass, painted or stained, 
Sulphate oh 20 p. ct... 288 40 im by and for the use of 
Car ite .... . . Ibs. 20 P. 0 18, 762 40 p sophical, educational, lite- 
ammonia or muriate of Ibs. 10 p. 5,832 40 | rary, scientific, or rogone asso- 
Antimony, crude, and regulus ciations, and not for sale N 
D 1 wpa $ 12,175 64 | Grease, all, not specified lll — A Tb. | 10, 814 55 
t 2 P. 0 
p. o. Gum substitute or burnt starch, Ibs. 616, 052 35, 085 00| 10 p. ¢.--.. 3, 608 50 
Asphaltnm 25 p. o... 6,501 60 | Hair, curled, used for beds or mat- 
A 20 p. 0 1, 796 40 ONE << Nis sdeneesssoscoehtdaenesiconshocsese> 58, 882 00 30 p. c ....! 17, 664 60 
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FREE OF DUTY—Continued. 
Quantity, value, rate, and amount of duties received for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1875. 
os 
Sz 
Articles, 2 z n$ 
8 É 8855 
S S 425 


186, 106 
22, 1 


17, 543 
7, 492 


in a crude state, not otherwise 
pors for, except chromate of 


Cod. liver, erude fi 
Cod-liver, medicinal!!!! ll. 
Paints: 
Blanc-fixe, enameled white, satin- 
white, lime-whité, and all com- 
binations of with 


tal trees, shrubs, 
flower-seeds, nob otharwine pro- 
FOG or PIEEO PAIT N O S A O AAEN 
and all seeds for 
agricultural and horticultural 
purposes, not otherwise pro- 


73, 743 65| 20 p. c.....| 14, 748 73 


vided for 65, 093 10 
2, 528 25 
1 

129 76 

— 52, 348 22 

215 93 

357 97 

303 00 

22, 088.09 

10, 796 29 

of any other material.......lbs..| 5,953 275 66 

Strychnine, salts of ........... oz.. 1 100 

Sulphur, flowers of .....-.... Ibs. 39,929 490 24 

OW sa e mon secsscnstces 49, 537 425 37 

Tannin, (see Acid, tannic) . 4 W 83 

pr ee . bbls.. 425, 50 500 27 

Tartar emetic. ................ Ibs. 1,776 266 40 
Provided, That alcohol, to be ex- 
clusively used for the manufacture 
of ethers, chloroforms, and the veg- 
etable alkaloids, made free of duty 
by this act, may be withdrawn from 
d free of the specific internal- 
revenue tax per gallon in quanti- 
ties not exceeding one thousand 
gallons at any one time, under such 
rules, regulations, and bonds as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 

scribe. 
TOMY E ITET O N S EE EIN EA O4 170 80 
RECAPITULATION. 


Cotton, manufactures o.... f. 9 
Iron and other metals, and manufactures of.. 33.51 
Wool, and woolen manufactures. ............ 26. 62 
Average percentage of decrease on dutiable 

P EEO A S | bese AA a A wales 20. 58 


namely : 
Cotton EPP 
Iron and steel 
Wool and woolens .... 
Mopper... .-2sssesee 
0 = BIUOIOR ovat cwateckusawerveevevannercenss 
4, 217, 678 50 
e, ee. ee ee eee 16, 400, 130 00 
Increase of duties, estimated on the basis of imports of 1875: 
PFC dee 5,757 44 
Cigars and cigarettes . 44,122 11 
n , unmanufactured, & 8 = 
N 
C rr E N A NEEE 579, 856 56 
EA q 1,535, 040.00 


Net decrease on basis of imports of 154 11 865, 090,00 

By the billas on gad introduced, it will be found that the duties 
upon luxuries of life, upon which, by every principle of common sense 
and human justice taxation should fall as the most fitted for this 
necessary infliction, were, with one exception, invariably lightened. 
On the items of dress and piece silks, ribbons, and velvets it was pro- 

to reduce the duty from 60 to 40 per cent.—a decrease in the 
revenue upon those items alone, and to that extent a direct loss to 
the national revenues from a source the best fitted to supply it, of 
$2,894,411,32. True, as an understood compromise by which the bill has 
been reported, they are here restored to present rates, but still leav- 
ing the enormous deficiency in revenue above recorded. On the item 
of kid gloves there is a loss of over $2,000,000, and the change from 
an ad ralorem toa specific duty works in a remarkable manner and to an 
absurd extent to the detriment of those only able to buy an inferior 
glove. For example, a glove costing $12 per dozen has a duty imposed 
thereon of $4, making the total cost $16, or equal to a duty of 334 per 
cent.; while one costing $24 per dozen with the added duty of $4, 
making $28 per dozen, pays but a duty of 163 per cent.; a manifest 
injustice and discrimination in favor of the quality best able to pay 
the higher duty. And so with other descriptions of the article. e 
very thought that the first business measure proposed by a demo- 
cratic House, in these troublous times, should be aimed at the ruin of 
domestic manufacturing is startling. 

And this naturally suggests the question of the effects of protection. 
Has it enlarged the sphere of home production and cheapened the price 
to the consumer? I affirm that it has done both. The figures I have 
already referred to illustrate the one, and the following extract from 
the forthcoming annnal report of the secretary of the American Iron 
and Steel Association are convincing evidences of the latter: 

The price of domestic cottons, (heavy sheetings,) of the kind first made in this 
country at Waltham, Massachusetts, was as follows for a series of years after pro- 
tection was extended to its manufacture: 1816, 30 cents a yard ; 1819, 21 cents; 1826, 
13 cents; 1829, Sz cents; 1843, 6} cents. English calicoes, made in Manchester, once 
sold in this conntry at from 25 10 40 cents a yard. The printing of American cali- 
coes was not successful until after the passage of the tariff of 1824, because not suf- 
ficiently protected. From that year the prices by the package of Merrimack prints, 

nal to the best Manchester, have ranged as follows: 1825, 23cents per yard; 1830, 
163 cents; 1 10 cents; 1810, 12 cents; 1845, 11 cents: 1850, 9} cents; 1255, 9 cents ; 
1875, 8 centa. mestic brown drillings were first made about 1828 and sold at 154 
cents a yard by the package. In 1860 the price had fallen to 73 and 9 cents. The 
domestic manufacture of fine lawns was introduced under the stimulus afforded 
by the tariff of 1842, and they were first sold in 1847. Similar im from 
England in 1846. were sold at from 28 to 30 cents. Both foreign and American 
lawns were sold in 1847 at from 12 to 15 cents. American lawns subsequently sold 
as low as 9 cents a yard, and foreign lawns were driven from the market. 

The history of a celebrated manufactory of saws in this country presents a strik- 
ing example of the cheapening effects of protective duties. During the revolution- 
ary war, and for many years afterward, saws were not made here. All our saws 
came from abroad, and We paid for them just what foreigners were pleased to charge 
us. In 1840 an American mechanic, yN Disston, commenced the manufacture 
of saws in Philadelphia in a small tee t that time English saws, with thename 
of the maker marked upon them, sold in our markets at prices ranging from §15.75 
to $19a dozen. Mr. Disston was obliged to sell his saws for less money, as his 
were unknown, while the English saws had a reputation; but after tlie Disston saw 
became known and its reputation was established, the English saws were gradually 
driven out of our markets and prices were still further reduced toconsumers. In 
1876 Henry Disston & Sons are sending saws to En d, warranted equal to the best 
saws made in that country, and selling them at $10.50 a dozen, fully 50 per cent. less 
than the price Englishmen charged us in 1840, When Mr. commenced busi- 
ness, inferior saws of foreign manufacture were sold in this country at $4.50 a 
dozen, and he could not make asaw for less than $7 a dozen; but now Henry Disston 
& Sons ship common saws to South America at $4.50. The e: 8 of their goods 
in 1875 amounted to fully $100,000. But for protection, Henry Disston and his sons 
never would have been in a position to compete successfully in this country with 
foreign makers of saws; they never would have been able to find a market in other 
lands in one year for one hundred thousand dollars“ worth of their products; this 
country never would have had as cheap saws as are now supplied to it; and all the 
benefits resulting from the employment of the labor of the conntry e manu- 
facture of saws never would have had an existence, S 


Before axes were made in this country, except by country blacksmiths, English 
axes cost our farmers and . By the tariff of 1823 a pro- 


tective duty of 35 per cent. was levied upon imported axes, Under this protection 
the Collins Company, of Hartford, introduced laborsaving machinery, much of 
which was invented, patented, and constructed by themselves. In 1836 foreign and 
home-made axes were selling side by side in the nee market at $15 to 816 pe 
dozen, at which time foreign producers withdrew their competition, abandon 
theentire market tothe American manufacturers. Then home rivalry and improved 
methods continued the decline in prices. Axes were selling in 1738 at $13 10 815.25 
per dozen; in 1840, at $13 to $14; in 1843, at $11 to $12; in 1845, at $10.50 to $11; in 
1849, at $3 to $10. In 1876 the price of the best American axes in the market is $9.50 
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r dozen in currency, and the country exports large quantities to foreign markets. 
glish writers admit the superior 8 of American axes. 


I append hereto a table showing the manufactures of silk in 1860, 
both in the United States and the following States separately. 


Notwithstanding the drawbacks of civil war, an examination of 
the year ending December 31, 1874, shows an increase of $8,000,000 in 
this industry alone, aud this in the face of an unusnally depressed 
condition of commercial affairs, to an extent rarely equaled: 


Statement showing the manufactures of silk in 1860. 


Materials. Products. 
80 | | 
9 
3 i | i 
4 * = 3 g 5 ll — k ž 
15 4 E 
333 ) 
E E 5 g * 2 a 5 A 
A ž 8 5 = 2. E g 2 S 
a 8 8 4 a A a E 3 3 
` z Yards. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Dollars. Dollar: 
209,224 | 853,796 | 7,817,559 | 1,026,422 4. 224, 264 | 370,031 | 127,590 | 19,000 3,980,357 | 19, 210, 662 
674 2.040, 884 636,22 447664 145, 702 300, 790 Lt 0a0aae 3, 314, 845 
937, 160,000 | E. 800 08,90 — 1. 402, 500 
FTT C0 EAE ENE 25, 000 
2, 678, 352 100 | 1,294,600} 55,529 | 13, 400 — 2,199,784 | 3, 998 964 
1, 211, 385 000 77,500) 7.500 644.573 1,826. 073 
919, 024 1,300,000 | 6,500 .... .... 19,600 | 1,053,000} 1. 632, 900 
Foo E 1,000 |... seers 10, 320 


I also append the following table exhibiting the details of this in- 
dustry for the year 1874, which shows its wonderful growth, and 
gives unanswerable promise of its future: 


Value of products classified by articles manufactured in the year ending 
f December 31, 1874. 


Spun silks consumed 
Total silk threads 


540,804 | 3, 863, 325 | 10, 452, 509 


It has been the policy of nearly all of our tariff bills heretofore, and 
a wise and beneficent policy, as the most su cial review of the 
facts and figures will show, to levy high duties on what are termed 
the luxuries of life. And, in this connection, it may be remarked 
that a 725 65 duty, increasing the cost and repressing the ability to 
yield to the temptation of a luxurious living, in my opinion, has a 
strong reactionary moral infiuence over the habits and character of a 
people, It tends to frugality in life. By a system of social polity, 
those on a higher plane, who cannot afford to indulge in excessive 
expenses of living, cast, by their example,a healthful social glow over 
the lives of those around them. It is easy and natural to follow in the 
walk of those who excel us in the so-called favorable circumstances 
of life. If they are necessitated to avoid overind nee, it is a 
strong sup to us. So, too, many have deemed a high rate of duty 
upon articles of this description of vast benefit to the wealth of ana- 
tion. Every dollar of luxurious value brought into the country from 
abroad must be paid for in the sweat of domestic labor and production; 
hence the fewer in number and value the articles of foreign manu- 
facture imported not necessary to the benefit and comfort of the home 
purchaser, the less the country is drained to pay for the same. 

Under the present tariff the value of silks and the manufactures 
thereof imported, including braids, laces, fringes, galloons, dress and 
piece 8, Tibbons, velvets, and all other manufactures of silk, 
amounted to $24,516,415.60, and the amount of duty collected was 


$14,037,998.14. The original bill proposed, and the amendments to the 
bill before the House which I understand are be offered, will pro- 
pose, to reduce this duty to the sum of $3,733,109 on the same amonnt 
of imports—abont one-fourth the present sum realized, or a reduc- 
tion of nearly 75 per cent. The manufacture of silk, it will be per- 
ceived, is a new and growing industry in our 0 S and needs and 
is justly entitled to a full measure of protection. Under that hith- 
erto accorded it has thriven apace. Why lessen it? Why strike the 
tax from the overflowing plenty of the rich to visit it npon the very 
sustenance of the poor? 

Now, when suffering under the nervous reactionary prostration of 
war, 4 fluctuating currency, the shrinking timidity of capital, 33} per 
cent. of duty is struck from the work of the competing millions of 
European labor, grooved down into a life systematized to the more 
imperious domination of capital over labor, and worked with all 
the ceaseless activity of machinery. The same remarks are appli- 
cable to the manufacture of cotton and wool. Under the beneficent 
providence of God, this vast area of territory, which seems to have 
been especially marked out for the home of the oppressed peoples of 
all the earth, is ponts in the abundance of its productions. Under 
the legislation of the past, the manufacturing cəpacity of the country 
has increased from $115,681,774, in 1800, to $177,499,739 in 1870 in 
goods of cotton composition, while those of wool have risen in value 
at the enormous rate of from $61,895,217 to $155,405,358 in the same 
series 8 I append tables exhibiting the particulars of this 
wonderful development. 


Statement showing the manufactures of cotton and woolen goods in 1860. 


; $115, 681, 74 


61, 895, 217 


cotton. 398, 308, 257 
e ioe 
es , 910, 67 
rper- -.-| $111, 736, 936 
Products : 

sheetings, shirtings, and twilled goods yds..| 478, 204, 513 
lawns ea fine — ebe eee eee eee yda.. 34, 533, 462 
print, cloth. „ Ids. . 4889. 250, 053 
ya n, not woven Ibs. 30, 301, 087 
spool thread... dozs..| II. 560, 241 
WM -yds.. 73, 018, 045 
bats, wicking, and wadding........... Ibs. 11, 118, 127 
table-cloths, quilts, and counterpanes 0. 493, 892 
seamless bags -...--....---- - no 2, 767, 060 
lines, and twines. - Ibs. 5, 057, 454 

ET TT syde.. 8, 390, 050 
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Statement showing the manufactures of cotton goods in 1870.—Continued. 


ginghams and checks 
r 


ö 2ãõũ2ꝛ 22 


All products, 349,314,592 pounds, 6177, 489, 789. 
Statement showing the manufactures of woolen goods in 1870. 
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This has only been accomplished by the development of labor, 
brought about by the investment of capital seeking thus, as it ever does, 
new and enlarged channels of profit. Remove your duties, and ca 
ital, finding no longer the attractive lure of gain, departs therewith; 
labor is left not only unemp) ese is losing, by an inverse ratio, 


that t quality of its worth, the smoothness, finish, and ta- 
bili nich come from the improvement of ie and fore be 
yet, by the strange reasoning of this bill, all of this development is 
wrong and suicidal, and a blow is to be struck at the source of it to 
the extent of a reduction of over $1,700,000 on cotton manufactures 
alone. Again, sir, in iron, another blow is aimed at the industries and 
industrial classes of the country, and with nearly all of the furnaces 
out of blast, a reduction in duty is pro of nearly 30 per cent., or 
$2 per ton. I beg to call attention to the following statement, show- 
ing the rates of duties upon the following descriptions of iron under 
the several tariff acts from July 4, 1819, to March 3, 1875: [See next 


Page.] 

fa. addition to this statement, and to be compared and studied with 
it, is the following statement showing the production of pig-iron of 
all kinds in the United States from 1854 to 1875, inclusive, in tons of 


2,000 pounds each: 


885 


8 
2833388883 


2 
58 


52275 


Thus it will be seen there has been an increase of nearly 400 per 
cent. in the product of pig-iron of all kinds from 1854 up to 1873, 
,000 tons, 


while the estimated loss for the year 1875 reaches nearly 


IV— 363 
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as compared with 1873, from the depression following the crisis of the 
latter year. And yet this is the chosen time to strike the reckless 
blow proposed in this bill. Herewith is also appended a table exhib- 
iting the production of railroad iron in the United States from 1854 
to 1872, inclusive, in tons of 2,000 pounds each : 


Here it will be seen that, under the fostering influence of protection, 
there has been an advance in production of nearly 800 percent. in eight- 
een years, But, sir, let us turn, if we would obtain a correct idea of 
the magnitude of this branch of industry, to the official figures. We 
find that in 1870 the manufacture of iron amounted, in the value of 
products, to the large sum of $346,952,694, divided as follows: 


Manufactures of iron in 1870. 
[From the census reports.] 

WIM co ystacpheasags cndatdasehcbbuctscedssahooh tvacdweaceqhnaseees $69, 640, 498 

Tron, castings, (not specified). ........... + 76,453, 353 
Tron, stoves, and hollow ware 23, 389, 665 
Tron, bloom 7, 647, 054 
Iron, forged and rolled 128, 062, 627 
Iron, an and cable chains We 634, 200 
Tron, bolts, nuts, enn r 7,191, 151 
Tron, nails and spikes, cut and wrought. . 24, 823, 996 
Tron, pipo, o 7, 369, 194 
Iron, act - 1,268, 756 
Tron, ship-bailding and marine engines 472, 000 
346, 952, 694 


And how do we find protection work here? Let us see. Three 
o, or before the present tariff went into operation, Sheffield, 

ngland, exported to the United States cutlery and steel to the 
amount of £1,700,000. In 1875 this amount had shrunk to the sum 
of £690,000, Tf, now, we turn to our domestic exports, we will find 
that in former years we exported neither iron nor steel to Great 
Britain in any appreciable quantities or to any considerable extent. 
But, in 1875, the value of iron and the domestic manufactures thereof 
exported to Great Britain reached the sum of $11,002,892, and during 
the same year the value of steel and the manufactures thereof ex- 
ported to the same country reached the sum of $7,232,686. 22 
the results of protection are admirably exhibited in this branch o 
industry which has thereby been brought to a perfection which now 
enables us to compete with the first markets of the world. The New 
York Herald of April 5, of this year, contained the following in its 
foreign news; 


The American consul at Sheffield has furnished the Liverpoo! 
statistics of the local trade with the United States for the quarter en 
31, 1876, showing a total of $585,000, against $2,275,000 for the first quarter of 1873. 

LIKELY TO COME OVER. 

The Li Courier says it is ramored that a great Sheffield concern is about 
to transfer its plant to the United States. 

Can we have an illustration more unanswerable ? 

Now, sir, in addition to the decrease of $2 por ton on pig-iron, 
the proposition goes further and includes not only the raw material 
but a reduction of from 25 to 40 per cent. on the manufactured 
article. Thiswill canse a loss of nearly two millions of dollars in 
revenue from this one item alone, 

As a practical illustration and fair sample of the manner in which 
this bill has been put together, how little attention seems to have 
been A ey to any interest or welfare but that of other nations, I de- 
sire the Clerk may read the memorial I send to his desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A memorial to the Committee of Ways and Means on the subject of duty on wire-· rope. 


Sır: The capital now invested in wire-rope works in the United States amounts 
to about $3,000,000, the manufactories located in the eastern, western, and 
Pacific States. T business invested their capital and 

the use 

ves. Not less 

than seven-eightha of iron 
and wire, on which there is a duty. 

circumstances the cost to the American manufacturer must be 


amount of the impost. 

The reason that American wire-rope manufacturers were enabled to do business 
and extend their works was that the trade was not of sufficient importance and 
magnitude to warrant foreign manufacturers in using any exertion to make sales 
in this country. This, however, is now changed, as the wire-rope trade has as- 
sumed considerable importance, and importers are using every exertion to take the 
trade which has ig ee built up by Americans, who now have their 


capital 
lost unless some relief is afforded. It would seem but 


For comparison below are mentioned a few articles, with the duty on the raw 
material, as also the duty on the man article. Each of these articles re- 
quires t the same amount of labor the raw material the 
product as wire-rope does : 
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on raw material. On manufactured article. FFF 
Hemp an — — R A ag era rial is taxed a much heavier impast is 8 
Hemp and manila, per ton. Untarred cordage, 2} to cents per | by the existing reference to this matter the rule is rev 


Iron rods for chain, 1} cents pound. Chain, less than } inch, 2} to3} cents saree A ky reani ba ͤ ar agi apie (Rote reset ed Met] ohio oe 
225 r ee 


Respectfully submitted b. JOHN A. ROEBLING SONS’ CO 
“4 5 HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO., c. 


Wood-screws, 2 cents per and 15 ood-screws, 8 cents to 11 cents per 
per cent. and 3} cents and 15 per cent. | pound. 

Iron for bolts, 1} and 14 cents per pound. | Bolts, 2} cents per pound. 8 

Wire covered with silk, cotton, &e., 5 cents per pound over wire duty. Hon. W. R. Monkrsox, Chairman. 


Statement showing the rates of duties upon the following descriptions of iron under the several tariff acts from July 4, 1789, to March 3, 1875. 


Pikiran aaide Iron, more advanced than pig, and described as— 


Fg „ 
"HE KERE IE 
EG E 3 
e Hj 
: 5 * = Be. : — 
EE 12 NV 
s Raae ieia | pei | EE: | B lili 
Under tho act ot— | 3 E 1 H za Eee 223 i ; : : 
5 
1 ge | ze : 
ESE 3 5 Bea | Faf Eiji: 
„„ Gell i rl g |e} 2 | 2 
Hee Ja fede Sed | ia | EP eja]? 
had | EM at) a | a el ag | a 
gE ET Fag Sb | ak | a da} ed 
Alot aa a NEDE 
Ton. | Ton. 


.| owt, 43 c./owt, $1 
ewt. 75 ejewt. 1 
owt. 75 c.jicwt 1 50 
ewt. 90 c.icwt., 1 50 
owt. 90 c.lowt. 1 50 
1b. 1 c. tun 37 
Ib. 1 cjton 37 
Ib. 10 ton 37 
Ib. 1 c. ton 37 
cwt. 90 e. ton 30 
ewt. 90 c. ton 30 
cwt. 90 C. tun 30 
cwt. 90 c. ton 30 20 
cwt. 90 c. ton 30 20 
ton ŝiTton 25 20 
r 20 
EN ETE b AEN PE AE A ATTA 20 
n ton $12 
Bade ssh paas eran Tinta gnages ton 12 
Wee ry ero ton 13 50 
EREA teed EERIE PTS, ASTEN PAE KAIN b c. or Ib Š —— 2 2 . 2.100 Ibs. 60 e. . 
May 16, 1866; June 
FA ˙ůuàᷓ̃ EA Dee o. or „Ib. 14 rr 100 Ibs, 70 ©, 
July 28, 1866 ; Mar. 2 
Gait HE, y AA e 44 re Ib. 1 . or IIb. 13 U rc e err 100 Ibs. 70 0. 
Mar. 25, 26, 29, 1867; 
. er b. 11 c. or Ib. 1. . ce aecce |-pceee eee: 100 Ibg, 70 0. 
rd. i rb. i 6 . esse 100 Ibs. 70 c. 
Ib. 11 S Sa . 55 100 Ibs. 70 0. 
100 Ibs. 63 C. 
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Mr. FREEMAN. And yet this industry has pleaded in vain. 

So, too, in the question of drugs and chemicals. What more impor- 
tant to the self-sustaining welfare of a nation than the ability to pro- 
vide, in the hour of trial and need, these vital elements of strength? 
I desire to have read extracts from the letter of a highly intelligent 
ese who knows whereof he writes, and which I send to the 


erk’s desk for that purpose, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
532 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
April 11, 1876, 

Dear Sin: Lam sure that do not need an: to the Morrison 
tariff with its free list. This eee almost pir hack dren sad chemicals, 
perhaps more Derog represented in Philadelphia than in any other city of the 

nited States. The passage of the Morrison bill would be simply absolute de- 
struction to this industry, thus costing this city an enormous capital and the prof- 
itable labor of thousands of workingmen, only to give an additional market to for- 
eign producers and fresh profits to their agents and the speculators in New York, 
who alone have dovised this tariff and are urging its passage through the commit- 
tee and Congress. Leave American chemicals where they now are, subject to a 
any. only large enough to discriminate in favor of American wages those 
of foreign countries, It is of enormous im nee that we should maintain our 
independent supply of drugs, and capital for fifty years been dévoted to the 
chemical indastry, until now $50,000,000 depend upon the skill and science of our 
manufacturers. Their productions equal those of any part of the world, and cost 
the consnmer little more, while giving a guarantee of purity far greater than that of 
forcign chemicals sent here to ket rid of them in home markets. All this is to be 
destroyed by the proposed free list, and only for the benefit of producers liv- 
ing in countries that actually forbid or deny the introduction of American chem- 
icals. The difference of profit will always inure to the speculators in New York, 
while the consumer will never know what he is getting nor how much it will cost. 


Yours truly, 
J. G. ROSENGARTEN. 
Hon. CHAPMAN FREEMAN, M. C. 


Mr. FREEMAN. In this connection, and most forcibly illustratin 
the absolute insanity of such action upon this subject as is pro 
in this bill, I desire an editorial from the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin of April 10, 1876, which I send to the Clerk’s desk, may be read. 
There aredoubtless many on this floor who can appreciate its truth from 
sad experience, i 

The Clerk read as follows : 


One of the articles that have been placed upon the free list in the tariff bill con- 
stracted by the Ways and Means Committee in Congress is sulphate of quinine, 
This important drug is manufactured by only three firms in this country, two 
of them having their establishments in Philadelphia. Against the proposed ex- 
tinction of the present duty of 20 per cent. the manufacturers have protested, 
and this protest has provoked from the e journals, the Chicago Tribune 
especially, strong expressions of indignation that the monopolists” should dare 
to ask for the continuance of a duty upon “an article which is i to the 
sick.” The Tribune asserts that the petitioners are “interested in maintaining 

high prices;" that the le will be largely the gainers by withdrawal of tho duty; 

that it is a case of forty millions of Americans against three firms; and that, while 
the latter are demand that the Government shall maintain a duty which will 
enable them to get more for the commodity than it is worth, the former are yearn- 
ing to be itted to obtain the drug for precisely its real value. 

That this agitation and misrepresentation are simply a part of the free-traders’ 
scheme for breaking down the whole system of p n to American industry is 
easily ible, It can bo shown in the clearest manner that the statements 
made in that behalf are unworthy of confidence, whether they are offered as facts 
oras theories. The 323 that American manufacturers use the advantage 
given to them by the tariff to maintain their prices far above foreign rates is proved 
to be false 9 single fact. In 1871, when the duty upon quinine was 45 per cent., 
an ounce of English quinine cost to import $3.03 an ounce, During thal year the 

erican quinine, which is eqnal in quality tothe finest made anywhere, was 
sold at prices et $2.30 to $2.50. The American makers, instead of tak- 
3 of the high price of the English article and raising their rates, main - 
ned the latter at such figures as them a reasonable profit. English 
quinine now is much lower that made here, but the reason Por this extreme 
and unusual 3 decline is to be found rather in the extraordinary depres- 
sion of business n any other cause. The free. trudors complain that the pro- 
tective system produces extortion when protected quinine sells fer $2.20 currency, 
tho present price, but they do not explain why free British quinine was not extor- 
tionate when it demanded §2.75 currency in in d The fact is that 
American quinine sells now, and has uently sold in the past, for rates very 
much lower than echoes have prevailed in Europe. 
This undeniable knocks the foremost argument of the free-traders to pieces; 
but there is very much more to be said upon the protective side of the subject. 
The duty is the only barrier that shuts out competition upon the cut-throat princi- 
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ple, While it remains, the American manufacturer can conduct his business and 
regulate his prices upon fair principles. If the duty were removed, nobody who 
has any knowledge of the methods of the British free-traders doubts that they 
would sink milliaus in the effort to destroy our home manufacture utterly, And 
when that is achieved and the Englishman 8 the monopolist instead of the 
American, who is so foolish as to believe that the latter will not use his supreme 
control of the market for the purpose of demanding fancy prices? And what will 
there be to protect the suffering people, for whose interes o free-traders are now 
so very solicitous, from his rapacity aud 1 

If “forty millions“ of Americans need quinine, it is a matter of the first impor- 
tance that they should be supplied from home; not only that fair competition may 
regulate the price, but that the supply may be maintained in times of war. The 
southern confederacy paid fearful price for quinine during the blockade, and it 
resorted to desperate measures to the drug. Not an ounce was mado in the 
South, and incaloulable suffering resulted from the scarcity of the imported arti- 
cle. If our manufactories are destroyed, this entire nation will be placed in a pre- 
cisely similar position in the event of a war with er, ots or France, and it may 
be too lato then to begin anew the processof building the industry from its founda- 
tions. The man who considers it foolish to pac so such a e gor may as 
well condemn the maintenance of an Army organization or of ships of war as an 
unnecessary bit of extravagance. 

France takes good care to protect herself against such an emergency. She does 
not impose a dut: American quinine ; she absolutely probibits it from enter- 
ing her ports. British free trade is not permitted to destroy such an important in- 
dastry. But French manufacturers would be very glad if onr Government should 
give them a chance to find a market wherein their eee quinine could compete 
with ours unprotected. They and the British dealers alone would profit by the re- 
moval of the American duty. Our Government would lose a handsome revenue 
from imported quinine; the people would have to pay more for it snd there would 
be absolutely no gain of any kind toan American citizen from a change which is 
now being urged in an American Congress. Oar manufacturers have vast capital 
invested, they make large contributions to the internal revenue, they pay heavy 
duties upon various articles which they import for use in their ee they 

ve employment at good wages to hun of skilled workmen, and they sell their 

g often at lower rates than the foreign article 
is produced by laborers who have pauper wages. 
tion. It would be an outrage for Congress to smite down this important interest at 
one reckless blow. It isde that a tariff bill should be intrusted toa Ways 
and Means Committee which knows only that certain democratic theorists want 
free trade, and which goes blundering through the list of ted articles amend- 
ing and striking out without clear p tion of the vast importance of its action 
or familiarity with the nature of the delicate interests that will be affected by it. 
We trust thatthe friends of 8 will make as sturdy a fight over the quinine 
duty as they will over the duty upon iron, endeavoring to throw a few glimmering 
rays of uas respecting tho subject into the brains of the statesmen who are play- 
ing directly into the hands of foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. FREEMAN. But what may be, nay, what must be, the inevit- 
able loss to the producer, the manufacturer, the progressive industry 
of the nation by such a course of mutation, vacillation, and uncer- 
tainty! Where is the promise of the future? What is the outlook 
for that success in the long years to come for which capital and en- 
terprise go hand in hand an a i through diffienlties and dis- 
couragements with zealous dependence and hope? What becomes 
of confidence, or that reasonable business anticipation with which 
commercial interests look to the future, where all is doubt and change 
—and distrust engendered thereby? Sir, in this respect we have 
much to learn. How can a young ee like our own, notwith- 
standing all the blessings of its wonderfal fertility in energy and 
the elements of wealth, aspire to commercial 8 with its older 
rivals, unless legislation and public policy are founded upon some- 
thing more substantial than ever-changing opinions and are guided 
by a higher order of intelligence in purpose and a broader uniformity 
of character. 

Another striking illustration of the minuteness with which it is de- 
sired to guard the pauper labor of Europe in this bill is to be found 
in the item of bricks, which are placed on the free list. At the pres- 
ent rate a duty of from 20 to 35 per cent. is levied upon this article, 
which is one entering into and forming a great branch of American 
labor. In the city of Philadelphia alone there are a large number of 
men and boys employed in the manufacture of this article, which, 
once upon the free list, can be and will be brought in ballast wherever 
a port can be reached, to the detriment of home labor and, in fact, 
to the utter ruin of it in that regard. I invite attention to the follow- 
ing table exhibiting the condition of this industry in the various 
wards of that city in 1870: 


Production, (including all job! and 
repairing.) hing 


8 i 
5 3 
s =] 
os 
o 
; i 
2 
8 b 
$3, 000, 000 
15, 500, 000 ö 
28, 90 19, 440. 000 181. 000 
8.60 5,431,800} 68,918 
99, 735 |. #3, 050,000 | 290. 800 
e 95, 580,000 | 316.745 
184/680 -f, E 90, 680, 000 | 1, 118.040 
o 3.400 00020, 200 
46. 486 23, 300. 000 238 650 
1, 157, 717 | MN 204, 390, 800 2 682, 456 


Wards 1 to 4 and 6 to 18, no returns, Ward 5 represents a company working in the twenty-eighth ward. 
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Number of establishment 222 
Capital 8 
Steam 


an 


material. 302, 369 
Number of bricks made. 204, 390 
Wonne e 382, 


At the present time the most reliable and competent authority 
places the value of the production at over $3,000,000, employing over 
three thousand men and boys, and paying $1,250,000 in wages. I 
append, for the information of this committee, a statement of the 
rates of duty on bricks from August 10, 1790, to the present time, and 
to which I desire to call especial attention: 


Rates of duty on bricks from August 10, 1790, to the present time. 


Acts of Congress, 


re AI E Pr 
June 5 and 7, 1794, and J: 
March 3, 1797, July 8, 1797, 


March 26 and 27, 1804, March 3, 1807, and March 4, 1809 17} 
July 1, 1812, February 25, 1813, July 

ee 35 
July 13, 1832, and July 14, 182. 15 
3 S Laie E i 

I 

— . — S A A ETTE 20 
As in force June 30, 1848. 75 20 
August 30, 1842 8 25 
March 2, 1861, (present rate seneee ceeeeccecees soeseensctesces 20 


It will thus ap that this is the first time in the history of the 
country, from 1790 up to the . hour, that it has been proposed to 
have this article added to the free list. Now, sir, let us look fora 


moment at the facts in connection with this branch of American in- 
dustry ; at what is its character and how great its extent. I have 
the honor to represent a district in which thisindustry is of very great 
importance; indeed it becomes so every where where the soil is suitable 
and circumstances bring men er in municipalities. It has been, 
like all else that pertains to progress and development, a matter of 
nurture and gradual expansion, From a small and insignificant be- 
ginning, measured by the narrow and scanty wants of a frugal people, 
rude and simple in manners and few comparatively in their numbers, 
it has grown into an enterprise wherein capital seeks employment to 
the extent of millions of dollars and yields profitable labor to tens of 
thousands of willing and er hands, In Philadelphia alone, in 
1870, there were eighty-nine hrick-yards, employing t thousand 
and eighty hands, the w. of whom, during the working sea- 
son, amounted to $1,228,715. The amount of capital invested was 
$2,294,500, the value of the material was $701,134, and the value of 
the product was $3,112,906, If we turn to the State in which that 
city is situated, (and it is but an illustration of the condition of that 
industry everywhere where the circumstances of location are the 
same,) we find that in the same year the products reached the sum of 
$6,071,209, while the capital invested was $4,559,783 and the amount 
paid out in wages was $2,337,691. The number of common brick 
made was 428,640,000. Taking the estimate of the same year for 
the United § we find the number of bricks made was 2,801,- 
832,000 and the value of the same amounted to $27,414,681. There is 
Dap woa slightest doubt that in 1875 these figures were very largely 
nore: — 

Now, sir, take the extent of coast and the number of ports into 
consideration, and it will at once be seen what a blow is here direct] 
aimed at the domestic labor finding employment in this vast benak 
of native industry. Foreign labor being so much cheaper than our 
own can take this form, and, wherever carrying upon the water can 
be done by taking the shape of ballast, our own labor is to that ex- 
tent crippled and destroyed. This is pre-eminently a case where a 
duty is proper for its protective character. In 1875 the value of 
bricks imported into the United States amounted to $114,363.79, upon 
which a duty of $25,182.88 was collected. This is, comparatively, a 
small amount, but sufficient to illustrate the suicidal character of the 
proposition as a principle, 

But, sir, this bill of “simplification ” did not originally end here. 
It struck again and in another direction, and one involving the wel- 
fare and prosperity of a different section of our country, in proposing 
to put the article of bituminous coal on the free list. And I refer to 
this because I understand it is proposed to still reach these original 
propositions by amendments to the amended bill. Under the present 
tariff the duty on bituminous coal, culm, and slack thereof and coke, 
was seventy-five cents per ton on the former and 40 and 25 per cent. 
ad valorem ou the latter two, relatively, In 1875 the value of bitumin- 
ous coal, culm, and slack thereof, and coke imported reached, not- 


withstanding the above duty, the sum of $1,809,506.41, and the amount 
of duty collected thereon reached the sum of 205.76. The soft 


81 
? coal produced in the western part of Pennsylvania, like the anthracite, 


isin some respects a specialty, being used to a great extent for the 
urpose of manufacturing gas. These particular qualities of coal 
ave been made incidental to the great State wherein they are ly 

found, and not coming into collision or competition with the older 

markets of the world do not need and do not ask protection. 

The State, therefore, which in part I have the honor to represent 
here cannot be ch with any selfish motives in e e against 
the suggestion of this uncalled- for and most injudicious change. She 
protests, however, in the name of the general welfare and on behalf 


456 | of the common ain 2 25 conspicuously her sister-States of Mary- 
ir; 


land and West and especially the former, have a deep in- 
terest in this article of production 

I have here an article from the New York Bulletin of February 19, 
1875, which gives a clear statement of the magnitude of the produc- 
tion throughout the States and of course the large employment of 
nre- therein, which I shall send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to be 


The Clerk read as follows: 


PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL IN 1874. 

From the returns received from the fe grea g MOA bapa Western States, it ap- 
pears that the production of bituminous coal nearly equaled during the past 
year that of anthracite coal and that there is a steady increase of the produc’ 
of this coal which will soon place it above that of anthracite, which has doubtlesa 
passed its maximum production. The production of bituminous coal in Penusyl- 
xerie for the past year is placed at 9,731,540 net tons and 1,624,379 tons of coke. 

land produced 2,410,895 tons; Missouri, 725,399 tons ; Tennessee, 81,948 tons; 
the Kanawha region, 140,217 tons ; Alabama, 48,319 tons ; Minois, 784,950 tons, and 
various other places, 1,000, ing a grand total of 16,547,617 tons. This leaves 
out of the calculation the vast coal-fields of the Territories, of which 
those of Wyoming alone bid fair to outrival those of Penusylvania, from which al- 
ready the country from the Missouri River to San Francisco is largely supplied. 


Mr. FREEMAN, The coal product of West Virginia in 1873 was 


1,000,000 tons. The product of the Cumberland coal-field in Mary- 
land for the last three years has been as follows; 


—ͤ—ñ B œcœn3 „„ „ „„ „˖Ü⅛éÜéò„⁰⁶n² 


The product of Ohio in 1875 was 4,868,252 tons and the number of 
persons employed 13,469, of whom 12,096 were employed under ground 
and 1,373 above ground. 

In this connection I beg to add the following statement, showing 
the duty on coal from July 4, 1789, up to the present: 


DUTY ON COAL—ALL KINDS OF COAL, 
bushel. 
2 ond 3, 3 cents per bushel. 
Actof May 2 1 ppc tanga apana yh el. 
Acts of June 5 and 7, 1794, and 3 , 1795, five cents bushel, 
oot feo 1813, July 29, 1813, March 3, 1415, and February 


Act of March 2, 1861, (bitaminons only,) $1 poes 
Acta of July 14, 1862, and March 3, L $1.10 ton. 
Ae 1864, March 3, 1203, March 16, 1868, May 16, 1866, and Juno 1, 1866, 
n. 
‘Ael of 1874, (present rate,) 75 cents per ton. 
ALL OTHER NOT OTHERWISE PROVIDED FOR. 

Act of July 30, 1846, 30 cent. 

Act of March 3, 1857, 24 per cent, 

Act of March 2, 1861, 50 cents per ton. 

Acts of July 14, 1862, and March 3, wag keeg gt thes 

Acts of June 30, 18f4, March 3, 1865, March 16, 1866, May 16, 1866, and June 1, 
1866, 40 cents ton. $ 

Anthracite in 1870 made free. 

CULM OF COAL AND COKE. 

Act of July 30, 1846, 30 per cent, 

Act of March 3, 1857, 24 per cent, 

Act of March 2, 1861, 25 per cent. 

Acts of July 14, 1862, and March 3, 1863, 30 p cent. 

Acts of June 30, 1864, March 3, 1865, March 16, 1866, May 16, 1866, and Juno 1, 
1866, 25 per cent. 

Thus, while the apparent amount of revenue lost to the Treasury 
in this instance, should this item be restored to the free list, also 
seems comparatively small, (although the present condition of the 
latter doubtless adds to its acceptability,) yet let us pause to ask what 
would be the result of the adoption of this free clause upon the minin 
labor of these States. Let us set aside the question of capital an 
look only at the broad humanitarian doctrine of providing for one's 
own household. It is a practical sealing-up of the great caves of 
wealth, and tearing away from the reach of 9 eager, hunger- 
ing toil the privilege of honest work. It is a ghastly elimination of 
the mandate permitting man to live by the sweat of his brow; for he 
is forced to a relentless and unavailing competition, under circum- 
stances of a character which he cannot change or alleviate, and yet 
under which it is not in the nature of things that he should continne 
to exist. And what is to be the effect upon the manufacturing inter- 
ests in regard to this free coal? It would be clearly a matter of 
unjust discrimination against manufacturing interests in the various 
sections of the country. In those manufacturing districts adjacent 
to the coal-fields of Canada and within reach of foreign coal it not 
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only acts as a restriction of the market for home coal, but places those 
sections at an unjust and inexpedient advantage as regards more dis- 
tant markets, It is therefore to that extent legislation that becomes 
special in its substance and in antagonism to the general welfare. 

he present tariff was framed after a thorough examination and study 
of the wants of our people, at a time when the peculiar necessity of 
the case rendered it vastly important that more than due care should 
be given to the subject. War had produced an abnormal and unnat- 
ural condition of things, and facts and 1 ib was essential, should 
undergo an exhaustive examination. Home industries had been 
largely stimulated by a civil strife which had illustrated, far more 
clearly than the most precise rules of theory can ever do, the mighty 
power born of, nursed, and developed into rich maturity by the benefi- 
cent laws of a wise system of protection. And yet a proportionate 
element of relief was called for and was due upon articles of import, 
as far as He 8885 duty thereon, proportionate with the growth and 
strength and ability for competition developed by that very process 
of stimulation. Accordingly we find that a very increase was 
made in that tariff bill of articles added to the free list. Its value in 
the year 1875 was estimated at the sum of $167,255,004.42, a sum which 
will be found, upon comparison, to exceed the total amount of customs 
duties collected in the same year by $12,701,021.87. 

Nothwithstanding this care, and the extent of intelligent examina- 
tion given, what was the result? The year 1874, long before it closed, 
developer the fact that there was likely to be a deficit in the neces- 
sary and expected amount of revenue, and a corrosponding inability 
on the part of the Government to meet its liabilities. Asa consequence 
it was necessary to pass an additional tariff measure, and such a one, 
known as the little tariff bill, was accordingly framed during the sec- 
ond session of the Forty-third Congress, and finally became a law. 
With what reason, or upon what process of justification, then, can a 

resent increase in the free list be made? An increase which I be- 
ieve if is admitted, and if I am in error I can be corrected, will 
amount to $3,000,000 in round numbers, but which, should business 
revive, will of course be extensively increased. Is this the time, when 
the nation, not yet one hundred years old, is groaning under its vast 
load of suddenly accumulated debt; when the Treasury needs every 
pr r assistance to the replenishment of its gaping coffers; when 
oub and uncertainty are clouding the perspective of the commer- 
cial future; when the uttermost corners of the country are teeming 
with unemployed lahor and private capital is 3 in nervous 
timidity ! Ts this the time, I ask, to gaily brush aside every element of 
recuperation and defense, as a nation, and stalk, like one blinded with 
sleep, into the possible embrace of a condition of national bankruptcy 
and ruin? Sir, it is a serious 8 and one deserving of the great- 
est consideration of every thinking mind. In fact the bill under con- 
sideration, in its original form, plainly admitted as much. Under its 
terms the deficiency thus mapped out with such apparent ease and 
indifference to the private interests of capital and labor, and public 
interests and general welfare was K proposa to be supplied and receu- 
perated from the already empti ers of the poor. From those 
who have not it was proposed in a sort of round about but thoroughly 
poe way to take away even that they have. And how was this 
be done? Sir, it was p by the original bill, and I under- 
stand is still to be pro by an erg S this, to re-impose 
duties upon tea and coffee ; upon the former of fifteen cents per poun 
and on the latter of three cents per pound, The friends of this bi 
estimated that from this source they could raise a duty of $19,204,400. 
It has always been held by free-traders that all articles we cannot 
produce should be put on the free list., That we can get along very 
well without this unjust tax has been demonstrated by the operations 
of the United States Treasury under the present tariff. Here is the 
only real luxury allowed the poor man’s table taxed to raise the rev- 
enue lost by the reduction on the rich man’s luxuries. It is only a 
a wondér that champagne and high-priced wines, which never cross 
the thresholds of the poor, are not put on the free list. Sir, I desire to 
raise my voice in earnest opposition to this proposition. Though the 
tax has been stricken out, it is understood that it is to be pressed as 
an amendment to the bill. 

The following article, taken from the columns of the American Gro- 
cer of February 5, 1876, very clearly indicates the secret sources of its 
strength. It is headed, with conspicuous aptness, The unjust tax;” 
and I send it to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The tax of three cents a 
Committee of Wey and 


und on coffee 
eans fully jus 


in ae 3 bill e ae 
s es our warnings and predictions 
the American Grocer, and shows the skilla 


former mumbers o „ability, and er ot 
the combination which has been able during the past three years, in despite of the 
law of sup y and demand, to increase and maintain the price of coffees 
the world to nearly double their intrinsic value. 

Almost brought to grief by the accumulated ction which their high prices 
had stimulated; with heavy loads to carry and g prices to sell at, they now 
invoke the aid of Government in their behalf, and the latter to tax the 


entire population of this country with a sum sufticient to repay the present com- 
bination for its losses and enable them for a p at least to pocket the tax. 

In our issue of November 20, in an article headed A new bonanza,” we gave no- 
tice that a strong movement wonld be made at the coming session of Congress to 
geta duty on tea and coffee, and showed that this duty, which for a long time would 
yield nothing to the Government, from the! stock of coffee in hand which would 
evade duty, would constitute a simple donation from the pockets of the consumer 
of from three to four million dollars to go into the hands of the operators. We gave 
at the samo time the figures on which we made this estimate. 


We now give our calculations on a more recent basis: 


Tons. 
Stock of all kinds in first and second hands on February 1..............--- 38, 025 
Imports to July 1—samo as last year. ..................................... 60, 691 
ann 716 
Distribution 107 uly teas PTT 90 028 
D ß — 42, 688 


or 95,621,120 pounds, which, with three cents duty, amounts to $2,868,633, gold. 


For a few weeks past the visible supply has been slowly decreasing, owing to 
the large stock here having com importers to cease buying at Rio; but at 
the same time, while the visible supply here has decreased, the stocks at Rio have 
increased under larger receipts this year than at the same time last year; and as 
soon as it becomes a fixed fact that the duty is to be levied to take effect July 1, 
5 surplus will be transferred here for the operators to avail themselves of the 

uty. 

In support 


cae of our position we may quote from the remarks made to a Times re- 
er 


Mr. A. A. Low, ono of the largest and oldest established tea importers 

n the city, that all duties on tea and coffee fell directly and to their full extent on 
the consumer, and if the tariff should be replaced the po would certainly ad- 
vanco by fully the amount of the tax. If there should ich 
should go into effect immediately it would be productive of a profit to those who 
had a large stock on hand, but it was not proposed that this should be enforced un- 
til July, and then the supply would be in excess of the demand. A “consumer” 
likewise expresses his opinion in the Times that by July 1.the speculators in tea 
and coffee will have imported all the available supplies into the country, not only 
from the producing countries but from Europe; so that instead of any revenue ac- 
cruing to the Government for at least a year the tax would be paid by the people to 
these speculators in the shape of enhanced prices, 

Mr. FREEMAN. Now should this prove to be a proper statement 
of the case, and I see no reason to doubt it from the plain and forci- 
ble manner in which it is made, we shall lose for a year at least the 
customs duties to the extent of the sum intended to be raised from 
this source. Indeed, I have been informed by a gentleman who not 
very long since occupied a high place in the counsels of the Govern- 
ment, that if this tax is levied it will put $100,000 in the pockets of 
the firm of which he isa member. It seems as if one of the inevita- 
ble results of the passage of this bill, should it become a law, will 
be the revival of the income tax as a necessity for the creation of 
the proper revenue to meet the requirements of the Treasury; and 
there are several bills, I believe, now before the Committee o Ways 
and Means for this p . Itis very certain that should the rea- 
soning on facts already referred to be sound, there must eventuate a 
large deficiency in the annual income. The total receipts of the Gov- 
ernment for 1875 were $288,000,051.10, and the expenses for carrying 
on the same were $274,623,392.84, leaving a n of only $13,376,- 
658.26. Should the collection of the duty on tea and coffee fail for 
the first year after the passage of the bill there would be a loss to 
the Treasury of over $19,000,000 of funds absolutely necessary for its 
solvency, I am entirely oppona to the imposition of this tax; and 
especially in connection with the reductions alluded to, as founded 
upon no element of justice and upon no satisfactory principle. 

But still another and most clearly defined source of objection to 
this bill is that it is diseriminating and sectional. While the duties 
on raw wool are decreased to the extent of 15 per cent. and the com- 
petition started with increased vigor against the West, in favor of 
Cavadaand Europe, the duties on tobacco, raised chiefly in the South, 
are increased as follows: on cigars and cigarettes, $1 per pound; on 
tobacco in leaf, unmannfactured and notstemmed, five cents per pound. 
So, too, while the protective duties on the cotton mannufactnres of 
New England, and on the iron and steel pron netione of Pennsylvania, 
are reduced to such a point as will enable the cheap labor of Europe 
to successfully compete with our domestic industries, 3 pro- 
tective duties on the sugars of the South are not disturbed, but re- 
tained at the same rate as that prescribed by the present tariff. I fail 
to appreciate the force or necessity for this discrimination. 

Such was this bill as originally introduced. But, sir, bad as it was 
in the first place, as I have endeavored to show, it is, if anything, as 
an attempt at tariff legislation in its present shape, infinitely worse. 
It has absolutely no theory. It is neither free trade, nor protection 
nor revenue. Whatever pretense of principle it originally contained 
has been skillfully eliminated, and it stands a strange “ what-is-it,” as 
a sort of suggestion to the imagination of a“ who-is-it” for its author. 

But, further than this, the bill in its present shape means repudia- 
tion. It is an absolute deprivation of revenue absolutely necessary 
to the Government. The last report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
will show that the Government pressingly needs an increase of rey- 
enue, This bill does not propose to raise that revenue by any other 
methods. It points to no means whereby the great loss of income 
is to be recuperated. It ents down the only means whereby the obli- 
guions of the Government can possibly be met. In short, this isa 

ill, proposed by ademocratie committee, to stop the wheels of Govern- 


t | ment and cripple it in the liquidation of its honest obligations, 


Why, sir, where is the revenue to come from to make up the certain 
deficiency with tea and coffee free? Nearly $12,000,000 clipped off, 
like a dead twig from a bush, from the necessary supplies for carry- 
ing on the Government? It is worse than bad, for it is better to act 
upon & bad principle, with Sn intentions to mold, and guide, and 
restrain, than to act, as this bill pro upon no principle whatever. 
The motive can only be conjectured. Some hidden impulse that ap- 
pears only on the face of this long free list with a strange suggestive- 
ness has been the source of its construction. True, even the commit- 
tee has been driven to restore the duties upon certain articles and 
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omit the duties upon tea and coffee in order for the bill to reach the 
House for consideration ; but the long list of duties pro d to be 
removed, the evident intent to have this supplied by the tea and 
coffee of the poor, and the utter indifference to even an affectation of 
rinciple, gives to the whole matter the penean Sane e of a job. 
shall ask the Clerk to read an article from the Iron and Steel Bul- 
letin, which is somewhat suggestive of the birthplace of this bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
THE MORRISON TARIFF BILL POPULAR IN ENGLAND. 

The British Trade Journal, a London magazine of wide circulation, is “ published 
on the first of each month in one issue for all countries,” as its title- repre- 
sents. It will be remembered that Mr. Monnisox introduced bis tariff on Mon- 
day, the 31st day of January last. His action took the country by surprise, and 
even his own committee, which had not been consulted in the preparation of such a 
bill. But it did not take the free traders in England by surprise. They knew that 
tho Morrison tariff bill was coming. We will not say that they had a hand in its 

reparation, but we think they h And here is the reason for our opinion, The 
British Trade Journal, in its o for February 1, so dated on tho title-page, and 
received at this office February 15, contained the following announcement, among 
other news 8 in the dle of the magazine, one day after Mr. MORRISON 
presented his bill in the House: 


Tun FREE-TRADE MOVEMENT IN AmERICA.—Although the protectionist party in 
the United States is 3 the strongest and most influential, yet there is 
an important section of the © who are not wedded to that economical heresy. 
‘There is reason to believe that trade principles will continue to gain fresh sup- 
= every day, and that they will ultimately prevail we cannot doubt. We note 

at a new tariff bill making a reduction in the tariff, increasing the free list, 
abolishing combined rates, and tixing 1 duties, equal to 25 or 30 per cent. ad 
valorem, is to be introduced into the House of Representatives. Whether it be- 
comes law or not—and the probability is that the bill, if even it passed the lower 
House and Senate, would be vetoed by President Grant—it at all events shows that 
the free-trade party is healthily active.” 

How did this English editor, who is so jubilant over the Ne (!) of free-trade 
principles in this country, know so long in advance of all Americans and Con 
men and the Committee of Ways and Means itself that a free-trade tariff bill was 
to be introduced inte the House of Representatives? How did he know its exact 
pas so definitely and minutely that he could publish them to “all countries” 

fore the people most interested could obtain even a hint of their character? Can 
Mr. Mormsox tell? Was his bill made for him in England, as a certain schedule of 
duties was once made for Mr. Wells! We est that Mr. MORRISON be interro- 

rated on this point. And we suggest that Mr. Wells, Mr. Moore, and some other 

nglishmen who had the misfortune to be born in this 8 be interroguted also, 
by an investigating committee“ if necessary. If our tariff laws are to be made 
to order for us in England, the American people have a right to know it. And if 
Mr. Mounison knows that the bill which his name was so made, the people 
have a right to know that. 

Mr. FREEMAN, I see nothing in this tariff bill to recommend it, 
and much to call for its condemnation. I believe, if it becomes a law, 
the importer with a stock of goods on hand will be ruined; the man- 
ufacturer who has been staggering under the heavy load of war's evil 
reactionary influence will find the remnant of his business destroyed ; 
the depressed mechanic who has struggled through these dark times 
with only hope to cheer, will find the death of that — * in the 1 
outlook of idle months to come; tradesmen will be bankrupted; an 
unskilled labor, now scouring the surface of the habitable quarters of 
the country in an almost fruitless search for work, may prepare for 
literal beggary. I can find in this bill, Mr. Chairman, no redeeming 
trait, and I shall vote most cheerfully for its defeat. 


Finance and Taxation. 


SPEECH OF HON. C. W. MILLIKEN, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 2, 1876. 


The Honse being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union on the bill 
(H. R. No. 3132) to revise and simplify existing laws imposing duties on imports 
and to reduce taxation— 

Mr. MILLIKEN said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not propose to confine my remarks on this ocea- 
sion to any one particular subject that is now pending before Congress 
or the country, but to allude briefly to several matters which are of 
themselves so necessarily interwoven one with the other that the 
consideration of one of them leads to the consideration of the others. 
I wish first to look at the question of finance for a moment, as there 
has not been a question since the foundation of the Government affect- 
ing the several interests of the country which has received so uni- 
versal consideration asthis, From the highest statesman and shrewd- 
est financier to the humblest mechanic and day-laborer in all the land 
has this matter been examined and re-examined, investigated and 
re-investigated, until theory is well-nigh exhausted. It cannot be 
expected, therefore, that I will be able to solve the td or even 
advance a new or original thought on the subject. But I have in com- 
mon with others my own views for ultimate relief, to some extent at 
least, if not permanent relief. The very first step in this direction in 
my opinion is economy. We cannot expend money and keep clear of 
debt unless we have the money. To have the money the people must 
be taxed to raise it. To make extravagant appropriations and pay 
0 salaries the people must be taxed to get the money to meet the 
obligations of the Government thus entered into. A rich, happy, 
prosperous people makes a rich, happy, and prosperous government, 
while the reverse is equally true ; t is to say, a government which 


taxes, oppresses, and impoverishes its people must necessarily sooner 
or later become poor and oppressed in its turn. A government or a 
nation is but a family upon a larger scale. The prosperity of one 
member of the family carries with it the prosperity of all the other 


members of the same family to a greater or less degree. Jf all are 
prosperous the family as a unitis prosperous; and so of a government 
or nation. Sup a sensible, prudent, and judicious man, the head 
of a family, should discover that his annual expenses exceeded his 
income, what remedy would most likely present itself for relief? 
That of economy, of course; the cutting off of all superfluous expend- - 
itures of money for mere luxuries and living strietly within the rea- 
sonable, necessary wants of life. This will bring about the desired 
end beyond question, with the proper energy thrown into his pro- 
2 resources. Wa wn 2 “yg e of moduei pursued 
y a nation or people produce a like result rtainly no good rèa- 

son to the cont: can be all K 

In view of these patent facts and in view of the universal demand 
for relief coming from the poorer and working classes of our people, 
the democratic members of this Congress are determined to open n 
the avenues of retrenchment and reform in every department of the 
Government, that those who are the test sunerers and who are 
bearing the greatest and heaviest burdens of the crisis that is upon 
us may see and know we are not only honest in our effort to relieve 
them, but that we are in earnest. It is believed by a majority of the 
Committee on Appropriations that the aggregate appropriations of 
last year can be reduced at least $30,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1877, without the slightest interference with the necessary 
and healthful workin got any one or more of the various departments 
of the Government. ether it can be done or not, the amount pro- 
posed to be saved is worth the effort. If it be practicable to carry on 
the Government with a reduction of $30,000,000 of money this year 
and continue it at the same rate for ten years, including the interest 
at tho rate of 6 per cent. per annum upon each thirty millions thus 
saved, we will have saved at the expiration of that time of principal 
and interest thereon a sum nearly equal to one-fourth part of the en- 
tire public debt of the United States, or a sum approximating $500,- 
000,000. This process of itself will ultimately pay off and discharge 
the entire debt with the aid of the present rate of liquidation. But 
the inquiry still exists, can the expenses be reduced thirty millions 
without injury to the vigorous and healthful administration of the 
Government? Let us see. 

In 1855 the net ordinary 
cratic rule, exclusive of 
were in— 


nses of the Government under demo- 
ms and interest on the public debt, 


making a total 1. for * last six years under democratic 
rule of $318,191, . : 

The last six years of expenditures under the present administration 
foot up quite differently, The net ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the year 1870, exclusive of pensions and the interest on the 
public debt, were 813,081,305. For the year— 


TTT 8131. 419 196 
LEW AEA RAES AEAN EDEN EA OT ETENE EE 124, 668, 453 
1873. — 151,129, 210 
1874 - + 149, 580, 570 
1875.. —————. 144 073, 632 


poking a total cost for the last six years of the present administra- 
tion of $334, 

Therefore the net ordinary expenses of the Government for each of 
the last six years cost the people more than 150 per cent. more than 
dideither of the last six years under democratic rule. Why is it and 
what is it for? No other reason, sir, can be given than that of ex- 
travagance and reckless expenditure of the hard earnings of the hard- 
laboring and overburdened people. The War, Navy, Indian, and 
miscellaneous appropriations constitute the principal items of these 
expenditures, 

he War expenditures from the year 1855 to 1866, inclusive, were 
$116,053,432, or an average per year of $19,342,239. That of the last 
past six years ending June 30, 1875, were $266,905,228, or an average 
per year of $44,484,271. That of the Navy from the year 1855 to 
1860, inclusive, $80,301,508, or an average of $13,383,584. The ex- 
penditures of the Navy for the last past six years were $138,408,537, 
or an . per year of $23,068.89. The Indian expenditures from 
the year 1855 to 1860, inclusive, were $21,231,588, or an average of 
$3,538,598. For the same Fee the republicans have expended 
during the last past six years $40,835,488, or an ay: of 
titan 15 n expenses for the . to 1860, in- 
clusive, were x or an ave per year o „437,583. That 
RA e last six fiscal years were 8337.744.542, or an 8 $64,- 

,090. 
3 that the pension-list for the last six years legitimately ex- 

s that of the last six years under democratic rule, as does also 
the interest 18 the public debt; and it will be remembered that in 
these tables I have left ont these two items altogether. Yet the 
net ordinary expenses of the Government as administered by repub- 
licans more than doubles that of the expenses under democratic rule. 
These are the respective sums regularly appropriated by republican 
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Senates and Houses of Representatives for the items and purposes 
named, What became of this money? Was the Army two and a 
half times larger during the last six years than during the years from 
1855 to 1860, or the Navy twice as large during the same years? Has 
the Government grown with such magical rapidity in fifteen years 
that the miscellaneous expenses to carry it on must be more than 
doubled? Such is not true in point of fact in either case. Or have 
the various Indian tribes increased in the same time to so unparal- 
leled an extent that they too cost us more than 100 per cent. more 
under this republican administration than under democratic rule? 

Sir, it is a notorious fact that the namber of Indians are and have 
been for years decreasing rather than increasing in numbers. It is 
per to put a stop to all unnecessary appropriations and expenditures 
of money. ‘ 

This, sir, is the first step to specie resumption. This is the first step 
to revival of trade and commeree, and the first step to that general 
relief not only sought after but prayed for throughout the length and 
breadth of our entire Republic with the fervency of a soul sick of sin. 

When the bloody shirt shall cease to yze reason and dethrone 
deliberate judgment; when plunderersshall be driven from high places 
and reason shall once again assert her dominion over the actions of 
men, and honesty and good faith shall be the governors and rulers of 
men, then do we expect to be trusted in place and power and to carry 
the Government in its administration back to economy and expend 
the people’s money only for just, legitimate, and necessary purposes. 

e war is over. Let us turn our attention to the civic wants of 
mankind, and let the past bury the dead past. This, sir, is another 
step in the direetion of prosperity and specie resumption. 

But Iam wandering too far from the purpose in view. Mr. Chairman, 
the effort should be made to reduce the cost af this Government and 
to relieve the general stagnation that pervades all branches of indus- 
try which is so keenly felt throughout every avenue of business. To 
reduce the expenses of the Government $30,000,000 per year is no triv- 
ial consideration to a people depressed in spirit and oppressed with 
taxation, who are out of both bread and labor at the same time, not 
only willing to work but actnally begging for it. Yet, sir, have we 
seen during this session of Congress and in this endeavor to reduce 
the expenses of the country a constant and persistent effort on the 
part of the other side of this House to defeat the ends sought. Not- 
withstanding, ee p opposition to this line of economy, 
the expenses have been reduced in the bills which have passed this 
branch of Congress to an amount which in the aggregate will exceed 
$30,000,000. These reductions, sir, in the other end of this building 
where the republican party have a majority have met with the same 
opposition they did by the republicans of this House. Conference 
committees from the two Houses have been appointed to adjust the 
differences but the result of the conferences has been without a satis- 
factory understanding and without agreement. 

Sir, the eyes of 45,000,000 of interested and anxious people are upon 
us. They will hold that man and that ac „„ directly to 
themselves who put obstructions in the to reform in the admin- 
istrative services of this Government. 

To vote for a bill reducing expenses on its final passage upon a call 
of the yeas and nays will not be satisfactory to the people when they 
learn you have resisted its paragraph by pose vob auri 
its pendency in the Committee of the Whole. Commerce, e, an 
labor everywhere are without employment and without price, with no 

cpr gives of revivalin sight. A reduction of expenditures, therefore, 
is of the greatest necessity, as one of the means by which these em- 
ployments may be revived and confidence restored. But something 
additional must be done. 

On the 14th of January, 1875, Con passed an act proposing to 
resume 1 e on the Ist of January, 1879. The inquiry is, 
can this be done? Is it safe and right to attempt to doit by the force 
of arbitrary enactments of law which knows no deviations or mitiga- 
tions, in poverty or affluence? How stand the figures? In 1874 we 
exported the value of $18,876,698 of merchandise more than we im- 
ported. With this single exception our importations have exceeded 
our exportations every year since 1862, Last year our imports ex- 
ceeded our exports to the value of $19,563,725. With these figures 
before us how can any sane man calculate specie resumption in two 
and a half years without absolute bankruptcy to the entire debtor 
class of our people, who are at least 80 per cent. of the business 
class ot our presson. But I do not believe it can be accomplished 
by force of t law to that end, as I further believe the facts and 
figures show. 

here was at the end of the last month, May, but $66,624,766.37 in 
coin in the Treasury. The annual gold and silver products of our 
Aube gold and silver bullion and specie im 1 
e and silver bullion and specie imported and exported from 
the United States for the last six years are as follows: 


Imported. Exported. 


$26, 419, 179 | 858, 155, 666 
21, 270, 024 | 93, 441, 989 
13, 743, 629 | 79, 877, 534 
2, 450, 937 Gf me — 
28 454, 906 630, 405 
20, 894,217 | 92,139, 142 


These fi show an annual drain upon our coin resources from 
000 to $7 


$31,000, 6,000,000. 

Here I beg leave to say for myself that I am and ever have been 
for specie resumption ;_nor do I believe our credit can ever be restored 
and maintained at home and abroad on any other basis than that of 
specie. The legal-tender note of the United States is not money; it 
is but a promise to pay the amount stipulated upon its face, without 
saying in what or when said amount will be paid. It is simply a note 
of the United States, like that of an individual, promising to pay, 
without saying in what or when. But it is certainly the cheapest 
medium of exchange in the -shape of 22 currency ever known in 
this or any other country. It is much superior to the currency of 
national banks; and yet the resumption act of 1875 withdraws 
$52,000,000 of this currency from circulation and substitutes in its 
place $100,000,000 of national-bank currency. 

This resumption act of 1875 is certainly not wise, for arbitrary, 
forced resumption can never be accomplished without the most serious 
results to all classes other than the wealthier. From the passage of 
that act to this time the premium on gold in exchange for nbacks 
or banking currency has been higher than the corresponding (penod 
immediately p ing its passage. For the reason that on the Ist 
day of January, 1879, greenbacks will be equal to gold, because on 
that day the plighted faith of the Government is pledged to exchange 

ld par for par for every dollar of greenbacks outstanding on that 

ay; they are therefore equal to gold on that day. The money- 
changers, the men of wealth, capitalists and bankers, can and will regu- 
late and fix at will the premium on gold as between it and greenbac 

But how is it with national-banking currency? Itis made payable 
on demand in lawful money, which means legal-tender notes. It 
therefore is made equal to gold the moment legal-tender notes are 
convertible into gold. Therefore, the banking association which has 
deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury $100,000 United States 
pods as reqpired by law, is doing business to-day on a banking cap- 
ital of $90,000, which, in the money-markets of the country, is worth 
in gold but $78,750, which, on the day fixed by law for resumption, 

ill be worth in the same market its face value in gold, a net profit 
in gold on the present value of the $78,750 of 124 per cent. or $11,250 
of gold forced into its vaults by congressional legislation alone, and 
not by any act of the association. 

This we have done for the capitalists and bankers of the country, 
while the masses, who are poor and sorely oppressed, are made still 
poorer and become more and more oppressed for the reason that legal- 
tender notes and national currency, being at a heavy discount, will 
be held there by the brokers and money-c of the world with 
the view of buying it up at reduced figures with gold and holding it 
for its appreciating value on the maturity of the resumption act. I 
know of no better investment. This will lead of necessity to a 
stringency and scarcity of money never before known iu this or any 
other country n Our own and foreign capitalists of all coun- 
tries will avail themselves of this great congressional bonanza that 
will and of right should bring the severest condemnation upon those 
who have aided in the adoption and enforcement of such a law. 

The plain duty of Congress then, to my mind, is to repeal the re- 
sumption act in toto, without hesitation and at once, and thereby cut 
off the speculation necessarily attaching to it, as well as at the same 
time stopping the contraction of the -tender volume of cur- 
rency, which certainly is not too great. Then repeal the national- 
banking act of 1863, and all amendments thereto, to take effect at 
some not distant day in the future, so as not to materielly injure 
those engaged in it or interfere with their rights under existing laws 
and contracts. For, while I am unwilling to be injured by a monop- 
oly, I am unwilling to injure one which has come into existence under 
color and sanction of law, however erroneous that law may have been 
that gave it birth. 

National banks are perce ae and all laws in their interest and 
for their maintenance are legislation in the interest and support of 
monopolies, the statement of the honorable and efficient Comptroller 
of the Currency to the contrary notwithstanding. In his last annual 
report, page 15, he says: 

One of the principal ob; s against the onal- system is that 
it is a mon Pi ; pi aban aisiari arken a mono iy reai ai pee ppm faepe beige 
expense of the 8 The reverse ot this is true, for the national system, 80 
far from being a monopoly, has in fact uprooted the real banking monopoly which 
has existed in this country from the foundation of the Government to a late day. 

Further on, and on the same and next page, he says: 

At the time of the organization of the national-banking system it had few friends 
. grated them by the State Legislatures, and the bister 
eraren a dais LAASI SYCRON on the part of the eT hein of 

te banks may be directly traced to that fact. 

The honorable Comptroller of the Currency positively denies that the 
national-banking system is a monopoly, and at the same time, and in 
the same sentence, with equal earnestn he asserts that the old 
State-banking system was a monopoly, and on page 16 of bis report 
he defines what a monopoly is: 

A monopoly is a privi ; something so valuable that it commands a premium, 
and eee aa deena willingly p addr ea without a struggle. 

Then the Comptroller quotes Mr. McCulloch as good authority; that 
he (McCulloch) was a large banker under the old State-bank system, 
doing a large and profitable business, bitterly opposed to the national- 
bank system, because its ultimate operations would force his bank 
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into liquidation; and yet he quotes Mr. McCulloch as saying that the 
national-bank system grew into favor day by day; that it is vastly 
superior to the system it superseded, and the best system which has 
been or is likely to be devised. . 

Now, if the old State bank system was a monopoly, us the honorable 
Comptroller says, and a monopoly is a privilege and something com- 
manding a premium, and Mr. McCulloch had possession of that some- 
thing commanding a premiam, why was he day by day, ashe became 
more and more familiar with the national-banking system, converted 
to its advocacy? Certainly not because it was less profitable to him. 
Certainly not nse the premium was less, This is unnatural and 
inconsistent with itself and with the history of mankind throughout 
all ages of the world, and especially is it inconsistent with the hu- 
man nature of Mr. McCulloch, 

On page 17 of that same report is a table exhibiting the various 
classes and amounts of the bonds deposited as banking security, 
their gold and currency valne on the Ist day of November, 1875. The 
difference on that day being 16 per cent., at this rate will give 
$64,342,421 on the day fixed for resumption. 

The maturity of the resumption act will close up this wide gap. 
Yet the Comptroller says it is not a monopoly. He concludes, sron 

ir 


his figures given in that table, that the bankers are loaning 


money on an average throughout the States at 8 per cent. and that 
the interest realized above that sam is 2} per cent. 


Sixes of 1881...... „e #82 
Five-twenties of 66 
Five-twenties of 65, (new) 


Now, sir, whatever may be said or whatever theory suggested for 
the restoration of general prosperity, in my opinion it can never be 
accomplished at all until the burdens of taxation are removed from 
the agricultural sections of the country, the occupants and tenants 
of which are generally poor, for when their resources fail there is 
failure eve ere and in every department of industry. Remove 
from them the heayy duty im under existing laws upon every 
article necessarily used in tilling the soil, from the reaper and mower 
down to the tack-hammer, a duty which ranges from 30 to 60 per cent. 
on their value, thereby drawing from that class of laborers on an 
average nearly one-half the value of their products before it is real- 
ized. Adjust your tariff duties on these articles solely to a revenue 
standard, and, while I am for free trade, I believe the agricultural 
section of the country will be content, at least until the public debt 
is ps or reduced to a comparatively nominal wh ar 

his will give them prosperity, prosperity will beget renewed en- 
ergy, renewed energy will bring into their ers additional har- 
vests, additional harvests will give additional exports, additional ex- 
ports will bring into our ports gold inexchange; and thus we will be 
enabled to return in earnest to ie resumption, the only standard 
of values known to the world. d, sir, this is not the end of it. 

We are not only taxed oppressively upon each and every article 

to be used in production, but when the article is produced 

it is again taxed in an invidious and stealthy manner in the hands of 
the producer. You require the purchaser of the raw material, who 
buys directly from the producer, to purchase a license before purchas- 
ing our tobacco. This he adds to his debit acconnt and deducts it 
from the price he pays to the producer. Throagh this one source 
you collected from the producer in 1874, $115,991.88. In 1875, the last 
year, you collected the latter year falling off on ac- 
count of the failure of the crop; and from the various taxes invidi- 
ously placed upon this product you collected the last fiscal year the 


Five-twenties of G7 . enormous sum of $37, 461.88. 
eee 1 Mr. Chairman, this internal- revenue taxation is most unjustly and 
Fives of 1881. iniqnitously distributed. The State which I have the honor to repre- 
Pacific Railroad bonds 768, 870 | sent in part paid into the Treasury last year $9,022,636.66. The States 
of Maine, Massachnsetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and 
Totals .. . . . Vermont together paid but$?,427,802.04. Kentucky paid $1,594,834.62 
more than the whole of them together, or a sum equal to six dollars 


This he calls profit, and this only. Well, call it what you will, when 
it is added to the 8 per cent. it makes an interest to bank on its 
capital of 10} per cent., which the People have to pay for the use of 
the currency furnished them by their Government. No man can af- 
ford to pay an annual interest of 10 per cent. on a borrowed capital 
invested in any legitimate business in this country, nor is it possible 
for the Government to furnish its citizens with a circulation that costs 
them that interest and at the same time maintain its and their active 
and healthy existence. The Government haying the power, it is its 
bounden duty to furnish to the people the best and cheapest currency. 
In my opinion the legal-tender currency is the best medium of ex- 
change practicable in this country at this time. 

The report of the Secretary for the month of April last says that we 
have of this currency $370,527,876. This, when added to the available 
national-banking currency, $309,080,847, ge a paper currency of 
$679,680,723. To this may be added also the fractional currency, say 
240,000,000, and you have the total circulation, amonnting to $719,- 
608,723. Estimating the present population of the United States at 
45,000,000, this will give a fraction over $14 per capita—a greater 
amount per capita, except during the years 1854, 1 1856, 1857, and 
1859, than has ever existed in this country before. Yet it is not too 
great in volume, for it is scarce, even at these figures. 

Something, therefore, other than the N of money, or that 
which represents money, is the cause or auxiliary to the present 
money depression. To solve this question will give the solution to 
our troubles,in my judgment, We find no scarcity of money in the 
great money centers of the country, and loans can be had to-day at 
trom 2 to 2} per cent. in all those localities. I would not deprive money 
and capital of employment. Its active profitable use should be en- 
couraged by and through all proper means; but at the same time 
labor must have protection even against the insidious movements and 
oppressive tendency of capital. It is a lamentable fact that concen- 
trated capital has always and will forever oppress the mechanic and 
day laborer who is dependent upon his muscle for subsistence for 
himself and family. 

More lamentable than all else, however, is that we hear around 
this Cepitol to-day, in private discussions of financial matters, that 
we must be cautious of the adoption of this or that measure for fear 
we may array the capitalists of the country against us in our politi- 
cal contest for office. My God! has it come to this, that honest 
American citizens, entertaining honest convictions, representing an 
honest constituency, must seal their lips and give no utterance to 


those convictions for fear capital will concentrate its force against 
them. It is better, sir, that lean, appalling hunger should constantly 
haunt the hearth-stones of every family in the land than that the 


just and honest convictions and judgments of the people’s representa- 
tives should be silenced through fear of the influence of accumulated 
wealth, which, like great numbers of people, has the inherent power of 
self-protection. The great upoe and object of law are, or rather 
should be, to protect the weak who are not able to protect themselyes, 
whether that weakness consists in paucity of wealth or numbers, 


and eighty-three and a fraction cents per capita upon her entire pop- 

ulation, while the 1 the re Easte ry — Seeber pay 

on anaverge e i .G6 per capita, and when the to w 

sections appeal to Congress for reduction of tariff duties upon the 

materials which are necessary in cultivating their crops they meet 

2 States coming in solid phalanx and full force to oppose the re- 
notion. 

The result is the tobaceo- growing States are poor and growin 

rer day by day, and these six Eastern States are rich an 8 

itionally opposed to the repeal of the resumption act, because its 

enforcement will make them still richer, converting their greenbacks 
into gold or its equivalent in value. 

Tobacco is no more al than tea or coffee. The nse of both is 
the result of habit, and not because of the nutritious elements con- 
tained in either. Tea and coffee that paid a revenue directly into the 
T of àbout $20,000,000 per annum now enters our ports free 
of duty a tariff would protect nobody, neither article being 
produced within our territories. 

Why not restore the duties upon these articles where, or nearly 
where, it was before its repeal in 1872, and reduce it on articles 
necessary for agricultural purposes? This will distribute the bur- 
dens of the revenues for the support of the Government more gener- 
ally t hout the States than a tax upon apy other two articles 
would do, use both are used in all sections and by all classes, 
Nor will this make either tea or coffee a cent costlier, because the mo- 
ment we take off the impost duties the same moment the governments 
growing them put on export Casies ant they now are sold at higher 
prices in this country than before they were relieved of tariff duty on 
entering our ports. 

Something must be done to revive industries at home and bring 
about prosperity there before you can safely force resumption by the 
simple enactment of law by which you command a man to pay gold 
who has not got it. In the year 1874 the gold value of our exports 
was $586,283,040; imports for the same year were $567,406,342 in gold 
value—a difference of $18,876,693, For last year our imports amount- 
ed to $533,005,436; our exports for the same time were $513,441,711— 
making a difference of $19,563,725. 

Now, I put the question, Mr. Chairman, with a pnblic debt of 
1 N 17.38, our mereantile imports exceeding our ex from 

18,000,000 to $20,000,000 per annum, a semi-annual gold interest on 
an average of about 5} per cent. on $1,695,041,450 of the public debt, 
our export of gold and silver bullion and specie exceeding our im- 
ports on an ave of $50,000,000, every branch of industry and em- 

loyment ev ere wholly prostrate, will any gentleman tell us 
how it r possible to resume specie payments at the time now fixed 
by law 

Step by step have the creditorsof our country enriched themselves 
off our unfortunate indebtedness. The 5.20 bonds were issued and pnt 
upon the market during the late civil war, and we received for them 

nbacks which were worth from thirty-three and a third to fifty 
cents to the dollar. They bore 6 per cent. interest, with the privilege 
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0 the Government to redeem them at the expiration of five years. 
But on the 18th of March, 1869, when the war was over, the contract 
by which the holders came in possession of the bonds, complete in 
every sense, Con to explain the terms and conditions upon which 
the bonds were issued, never before in doubt or misunderstood, passed 
that celebrated act converting these several bonds into gold bonds. 

Sir, we have had enough legislation in the interest of bond-hold- 
ers. The honest yeomanry of the country are tired of it; honesty, 
good faith, and conscience are tired of it. 

It is now our duty to return in spirit and letter in our legislation 
to the purer days of our fathers, giving just, economical, and equal 
rights to all classes in all sections of the country whether rich or 
poor, and exclusive privileges to none, then and not till then may 
we expect ig et 2 healthful resumption to come. 

Mr. Chairman, in all human probabilities this is the last time I shall 
ever address a Con of the United States on this subject. I there- 
fore in the name of my people make this appeal for their relief, and 
in the interests of the whole country. 


Expatriation and Citizenship. 


SPEECH OF HON. EDWARD C. KEHR, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 8, 1876, 


On the bill to carry inte execution the provisions of the fourteenth amendment 
the Constitution, concerning citizenship, and to define certain rights of citi- 
zens of the United States in foreign countries. 

Mr. KEHR. The conflict between the doctrine of perpetual alle- 
giance and the right of expatriation constitutes the most important 
chapter in the history of American diplomacy. Itis the con- 
test between two an istic ideas—the one binding the subject to 
the sovereign by an indissoluble tie and findin appropriate expression 
in the aphorism, “Once a subject, always a subject ;” the other main- 
taining the right of the individual to renounce an existing allegiance, 
to select at will the country of domicile, and having chosen it to 
transfer to it his allegiance complete and entire. The former idea 
implies the subordination of the individual, the latter the freedom of 
the individual. 

The American people in the very incipient of their history 
=e themselves on the side of the freedom of the individual; for 
we find that the Declaration of Independence, among the “ repeated 
— and usurpations” which it enumerates, charges the Kin 
2 e 1 with “ ae eee the laws for 9 0 

‘oreigners; refusing to pass others to encourage their migrations 
hither.” d no sooner had the young Republic secured the right to 
ingraft into its Constitution the thought which made its Revolution 
successful, we find power granted to Con “to establish an uni- 
form rule of naturalization.” To 5 an individual presup- 

the power of the individual to expatriate himself; that is, to 
divest himself of prior allegiance to the end that he may assume a 
new national affiliation. , And yet from the time when the principle 
was thus announced until a very recent period in our history the logi- 
cal e 6 ab Bee resulting from it were ignored even by our own Gov- 
ernmen 

As late as 1840, while Mr. Wheaton was the minister of the United 
States at Berlin, when called upon to interfere in behalf of an Ameri- 
can citizen of German birth then in compulsory service in the Prus- 
sian army, he declined to do so, upon tho ground that the “ native 
domicile and natural character of the naturalized citizen revert” the 
moment he returns to the country Öf his birth. And such continued to 
be the view upon which the Government acted in all cases of a similar 
kind until 1859. To concede that an American citizen may be im- 
pressed into the military service of another country (though it be the 
country of his birth) is to concede that as against that country he is 
not an American citizen. It is a denial of fis right, completely and 
effectually, to expatriate himself; it presupposes the continuance, 
notwithstanding such expatriation, of an allegiance im by birth 
dormant during the period of his absence, but liable to be called into 
full vigor at any time by the fact of his presence again under the 
roof of his fathers. 

In 1858 and 1859 Mr. Wright, our minister at Berlin, in and 
earnest appeals to the Department of State, called attention to the in- 
ability of American consuls or ministers to shield from impressment 
citizens of the United States born in Prussia; and whenin aly, 1859, 
Mr. Cass, in his ever-memorable letter of instructions to Mr. Wright, 
asserted that— 

The moment a foreigner becomes naturalized, his all to his native coun- 
try is severed forever; he experiences a new political birth, * * * Should he 
return to his native country, he returns as an American citizen and in no other 
character— 

a new epoch in our diplomatic history was ushered in, and the views 
which were thereafter to guide the Department of State in dealing 
with this subject were brought into harmony with the theory of the 


Government. Mr. Secretary Seward strenuously continued efforts in 
the same direction until, the public thought of the country having be- 
come fully crystallized, Congress gave it expression by its act of July 
27, 1868, when it declared “the right of expatriation” to be “a nat- 
ural and inherent right of all people, indispensable to the enjoyment 
of the rights of life, llberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and an- 
nounced that “all naturalized citizens of the United States while in 
foreign countries are entitled to and shall receive from this Govern- 
ment the same protection of persons and property which is accorded 
‘to native-born citizens.” 

The nation went a stop further, and for the twofold purpose of 
removing the rule of decision in the Dred Scott case, and of estab- 
lishing a clear and comprehensive definition of citizenship, declared 
in the first clause of the first section of the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution that— 

All born or naturalized in the United Si and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereat, are citizens of the United States sndof the State aan ney reside. 


Shortly afterward the Judiciary Committee of the Senate held the 
restricting phrase, “and subject to the jurisdiction thereof,” in the 
amendment to exclude the Indian tribes; and the Supreme Conrt in 
the Slaughter-honse cases construed it to exclnde from the operation 
of the amendment the children of ministers, consuls, and citizens or 
subjects of foreign states born within the United States. We have 
it established, therefore, by constitutional 5 judicially in- 
terpreted, that, first, all persons born in the United States, (except 

ns of the classes above named, ) and secondly, all persons natural- 
ized in the United States, are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside. 

Citizenship being thus fully and tersely defined in the Constitu- 

tion, it cannot be necessary to repeat the definition in an act of Con- 
If the definitions are synonymous, the latter cannot aid the 
inna but if the statutory definition contravenes the constitu- 
tional definition, the former must yield, for the latter is the supreme 
law of the land; hence the first ten lines of the second section of the 
nding bill are entirely superfluous, and should therefore be re- 
Of the remaining portion of the first clause and of the second 

and third clauses of the second section I shall s hereafter, In- 
deed, as we are informed by the Constitution what citizenship is, it 
seems to me that the main scope of the pending bill should be lim- 
ited to defining how eee may be lost, and I propose briefly to ad- 
dress myself to that feature of the bill. Itdesignates four met by 
either of which American citizenship may be extinguished. They are: 

First. By naturalization elsewhere. 

Second. By the acceptance of foreign service. 

Third. By residence abroad for two years or more without registry. 

Fourth. By treaty provisions concerning naturalized citizens. 

The substitute offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] 
is limited to the first and second of these methods, rejecting the others. 

First. As we recognize the right of expatriation in the broadest and 
fullest sense, it follows that the right of every American citizen to 
denationalize himself by naturalization elsewhere must be unhesitat- 
ingly conceded. The individual in the exercise of a natural and in- 
herent right of manhood may go from among us and incorporate him- 
self in any other nation, and as soon as he does so he is an alien to 
us, without claim upon us or duty due us. This feature of the bill 
and substitute will, therefore, meet no opposition. 

Second. The second class of persons to be affected are “ citizens of 
the United States who in any foreign country enter into the civil, 
naval, or military service of any sarees prince or state or of any 
colony, district, or people foreign to the United States.” The bill 
limits the loss of citizenship to, or rather suspends it during, the con- 
tinnance of such service, whereas the substitute extinguishes citizen- 
ship altogether by the acceptance of the service. I believe the sub- 
stitute to announce the correct doctrine. The “service” of any for- 
eign power involves allegiance to such power; if is predicated upon 
an acknowledgment of fealty by oath or otherwise. Such allegiance 
and fidelity are inconsistent with the contemporaneons existence of 
allegiance and fidelity to any other government; the existence of 
the one necessarily excludes the other. Keeping in view the right of 
the individual to transfer his allegiance, not in part but altogether, 
and making it the corner-stone of my faith in this regard, I cannot 
admit the doctrine of a double allegiance, one present and potential, 
the other dormaut and conditional, but as I treat American citizen- 
ship when acquired as absolute and exclusive, so 1 must regard 
American citizenship when lost as extinguished altogether. Nor is 
there any hardship in this view, as under the provisions of the sub- 
stitute the person who by taking foreign service loses his American 
citizenship may it in the manner prescribed by law for the 
naturalization of aliens, and this is but carrying the idea to its log- 
ical results, namely, that the citizen, whether native-born or natu- 
ralized, may 3 himself fully and absolutely, and having done 
so may be re- admitted to citizenship as an alien. 

Third. Under the terms of this bill, citizens, native-born as well as 
naturalized, who shall be domiciled abroad continuously for two 
years shall not thereafter be regarded as citizens of the United States, 
unless they shall within that time register themselves as American 
citizens in the mode prescribed by the bill. Therefore, a residence 
abroad of two years continuously without registry works a forfeiture 
of citizenship. 
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Does this provision embody acorrect principle? It is lawful for an 
American citizen to go abroad, and, if he secures a passport, he may 
be said to go with the consent of the Government, yet, if he remains 
abroad two years and omits to register, this bill, if it becomes a law, 
denationalizes him. It will be remembered that to acquire citizen- 
ship by means of naturalization it is necessary that the applicant 
shall have resided among us five years continuously; that he shall 
have declared his intention to become a citizen at least two years 
prior to his admission; that he shall, at the time of his admission, on 
oath renounce his former and assume his new allegiance, and shall, 
moreover, prove that he is of moral character and is attached to 
the Constitution of the United States. The proceeding is in the na- 
ture of a judicial inquiry, and is entered of record in the court grant- 
ing the application. Such are the conditions upon which citizenship 
may be acquired; yet, if an American citizen, whether native-born 
or naturalized, remains abroad two years and omits to register, he 
forfeits his citizenship by this simple act of omission. I fail to dis- 
cover any just proportion between the difficulty of acquiring citizen- 
ship and the ease of losing it. In fact, this provision seems to be 
framed upon the idea that little value is to be attached to such citi- 
zenship, for that which is held by so frail a tenure can be of but little 
consequence. 

n, so far as I have been able to discover, this method of iden- 
tifying the citizen when abroad, and of preserving or canceling his 
citizenship, is altogether novel. We have never tried it, nordo other 
nations ewploy it. We have many thousands of aliens living among 
us, yet the governments whose subjects they are do not “label 
them after the manner here proposed. The fact that registry is not 
employed, although the occasion for it has existed as much heretofore 
as it does now, and to a greater extent even on the part of other and 
older nations than with us, is an indication that it has never yet com- 
mended itself to the favorable consideration of enlightened nations. 

But we are told by the honorable gentleman [Mr. FAULKNER] who 
reported this bill from the Committee on Foreign Relations, and who 
is its chief advocate on this floor, that the requirement of registry is 
intended to apply mainly to three classes of persons, namely: to those 
who, having domiciled themselves in foreign countries, have carried 
their wantin or their talents there and have estranged themselves 
from us; to persons who hold frandulent naturalization papers; and, 
lastly, to those who, in order to escape military duty, have made their 
home among us long enough to secure naturalization and have then 
returned to their native country to remain there the residue of their 
lives. It is much to be regretted that citizens living abroad esca: 
all publie duties, and it is highly desirable that a remedy should 
found and applied if possible. But this bill furnishes no remedy. 
The man who goes abroad to shirk public duties will not hesitate to 
register. Indeed he will welcome the opportunity thus given to re- 
pol the presumption of national character arising from domicile and 
will gladly submit to the inconvenience of ring bi-annually if 
by so doing he secures more firmly the very immunity for which he 
has gone abroad. The effect, therefore, of the bill, whether so in- 
tended or not, is rather to favor absenteeism than to discounte- 
nanee it. 

The el therefore, at whom the bill is aimed will not be reached 
whereas it will bear unjustly and heavily upon those who going abroad 
with the intention of returning shall through inadvertence or in ig- 
uorance of the law find themselves suddenly robbed of their citizen- 
ship without having acquired an equivalent elsewhere; for it does 
not follow that because we cast out the man who has been absent 
from us for two years, that any other country adopts him, and we 
shall thus have created a class of men who will wander over the 
face of the earth withont any national character whatever. 

But the subject is one which from its very nature we cannot regu- 
late by statute. It belongs peculiarly and appropriately to the do. 
main of international Jaw—a code the scope of which we can neither 
enlarge nor curtail by any enactment of ours, but which in conjoint 
action with the nations of the world we may so develop as ultimate- 
ly to reach the point we desire. Inthe mean time let it be regulated 
by treaty so as to secure us the same rights which we give. As we 
have large numbers of aliens in our midst, the inquiry how we may 
exact from them the performance of public duties, which shall in 
some degree compensate for the benefits of Government which they 
enjoy, is not without interest. To be in condition to deal with per- 
sons of this class without inviting complications, the way should be 
paved by treaty stipulations with the powers to whose protection 
they are entitled. Believing this clause of the bill to be erroneons 
in principle and ineffectual in practice, I shall have no hesitation in 
voting against it. : 

Fourth. The remaining class of persons who are to be deprived of cit- 
izenship by the bill are “naturalized citizens of the United States who 
may by the terms of oy 2 9 Bd regarded as having resumed their 
original nationality.” It will be perceived that the class of citizens 
here contemplated are “ naturalized” citizens, not “ native-born ” citi- 
zens, and that the provision is that the naturalized citizen shall lose 
his citizenship in a contingency and for a cause that does not apply 
to the citizen of native birth, and a legislative sanction is asked for 
the inequality of rights thus recognized. 

It may be asked in the first instance what need there is of declar- 
ing by statute that persons are not citizens who have lost their citi- 
zenship by treaty, As a treaty is by the Constitution part of the 


“supreme law of the land,” its provisions are not only as effectually 
law as an act of Congress can make them, but the further obligation 
of national duty to the party contracted with is superadded, and thus 
their enforcement rendered doubly certain. If a naturalized citizen 
may by the terms of any treaty be regarded as having resumed his 
original nationality, he will be so regarded whether Con passes 
this bill or not. Asthe treaty can derive no aid from the clause under 
consideration, and indeed needs none, this feature of the bill may well 
be rejected as supertiuons and nugatory; and if objection to it were 
limited to this merely negative criticism, the further consideration of 
the subject might well be dismissed; but it has also a positive side, 
full of subtile poison, carrying with it most baneful effects. In order 
to reach its true meaning, it will be necessary to look at our treaty 
relations with some of the powers of continental Europe from whom 
we have received la accessions to our numbers, and for that pur- 

I will quote the fourth article of the treaty between the United 

tates and North Germany, made February 28, 1868: 

If a German naturalized in America renews his residence in North German 
without the intent to return to America, he shall be held to have renounced iis 
naturalization in the United States. Reciprocally, if an American naturalized 
in North Germany renews his residence in the United States without the intent 
to return to North Germany, he shall be held to have renounced his naturalization 
in North Germany. The intent not to return may be hcid to exist when tho 
pora e see in the one country resides more than two years in the other 
country. : 

And the same provision is found in the existing treaties with Ba- 
varia, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, Wiirtemberg, and the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse. 

It will be perceived that under the treaties a residence of two years 
does not ipso facto entail a loss of citizenship, but that such residence 
is but a fact from which an “intent not to return may be held to 
exist.” The direction is not that such intent shall be held to exist, 
but simply that it may be held to exist, the government in whose 
dominion the naturalized citizen resides being vested with a discre- 
tion either to treat such residence as a renunciation of naturalization 
or not; and in practice but few cases have occurred in which the 
governments with whom these treaty relations exist have exercised 
the right to denationalize an American citizen unless indicia other 
than a bare residence of two years intervencd to show an intentional 
renunciation of naturalization, and thus it is that, notwithstanding 
the treaty, a naturalized citizen may return to the country of his 
birth and protract his stay there very much beyond the period of two 
years withont incurring the loss of his citizenship, But by this bill 
the bare fact of a two years’ residence is made to work a forfeiture of 
citizenship; for, under the language employed, so soon as the “ nat- 
uralized citizen may, by the terms of any treaty, be regarded as hav- 
ing resumed his original nationality,” he shall cease to be an Ameri- 
can citizen. We are no longer dealing with an option or a discretion ; 
the language employed is not that the citizen shall be deemed lost to 
us whenever the power within whose jurisdiction he may be shall 
treat him as having renounced his naturalization; but we are con- 
fronted by an imperative injunction that so soon as he may under 
any treaty be regarded as having resumed his former nationality, 
(whether he has in fact so resu it or not,) he shall no longer be re- 
garded as an American citizen. The naturalized citizen is therefore 
inhibited by an unyielding and inflexible rale, under penalty of a 
forfeiture of citizenship, from residing in the land of his birth for a 


longer period then two years. 

ut to me there is another and a much graverobjection to this pro- 
vision of the bill. I allude again to the fact that it appia only to 
one class of citizens, and announces that the American by adoption is 


to be forsaken for a cause which does not apply to the American by 
birth. When this bill declares that “naturalized citizens,” and they 
only, shall be abandoned by this Government after a residence of two 
years in the land of their birth, a comparison is instituted, a distinc- 
tion is drawn between the native and the naturalized American; a 
cause found which denationalizes the one, while it does not reach the 
other; the right of the former is preserved, while the right of the 
latter is curtailed. Ifit be true, as thenation proclaimed on the 27th 
July, 1868, that “oll naturalized citizens of the United States while 
in foreign countries are entitled to and shall receive from the Govern- 
ment the same protection of persons and property which is accorded 
to native-born citizens,” then it cannot be true that a naturalized 
citizen forfeits his citizenship in a case in which the native-born cit- 
izen does not. If the consciousness of the nation, expressed in the 
Constitution, truly holds “all persons born or naturalized in the United 
States ” to be citizens of the United States, it cannot be that a resi- 
dence of two years anywhere on the face of the earth shall deprive 
one of citizenship where the other is permitted to retain it. Any 
measure therefore which recognizes a disparity of right between 
American citizens, denies and belies the thought of the nation as re- 
corded in statnte and Constitution. 

That this disparity now exists by force of the treaties which I 
have mentioned I do not deny, but I insist that the legislative body 
of the nation shall not recognize this disparity as right in principle. 
To sope this bill is to affirm that the treaties as a matter of right 
should be as they are. To reject it is to leave the treaties unaffected, 
bnt to preserve the principle to which the nation is committed. In 
making this point I must ask that the difference between what the 
diplomat in negotiating a treaty may concede to temporary expe- 
diency and what the law-maker may record as the sulemn judgment 
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of the nation upon a question of right shall be fully kept in view. 
Indeed my argument is based upon the presupposition that the dis- 
tinction will be readily recognized and granted. 

The law-maker cannot yield the principle; the diplomat may for 
the time being. The latter, in dealing with the question, finds that, 
while his own government holds the most advanced position, other 
nations concede but a partial relaxation of tho ancient doctrine and 
still claim that naturalization elsewhere does not release a former 
subject who renews his residence within their jurisdiction from the 
. of the duties Which his original allegiance imposed. 

hile these conflicting views are held by governments, men in great 
numbers, born in the one country and naturalized in the other, actu- 
ated by the manifold motives that impel hnman action, are clam- 
oring forsomeadjustment which willenable them toreturn with safety, 
and if but for a brief period, to the homes of their childhood. In this 
emergency an expedient is sought and it is found in an international 
agreement by which the conflict of principle remains unsolved, but the 
necessities of the moment are measurably relieved. Regarded in this 


light, the adjustment secured by American diplomacy, in the treaties | 
0 great tri- 


which I have made mention, must be conceded to be a 
umph, seein: ee advantages to the class for whose benefit 
it was intend 

I am aware that these treaties haye met with hostile criticism in 
many quarters. In Europe they are assailed upon the ground that 
they concede too much, whereas upon this side of the Atlantic it is 
claimed that they concede too little. In indulging the latter criti- 
cism it would be well to bear in mind that in reaching an adjustment 
dependent on mutual concession the test is not what it would be 
desirable to obtain, but what it is possible to get; and until the gov- 
ernments with whom these treaties exist can be prevailed upon to 
yield still more, we may congratulate ourselyes npon having secured 
so much, trusting that at no distant day we may be permitted to go 
further in the right direction, as we have already done in our recent 
treaties with Austria and Great Britain, (1870.) But in order that 
we may be in condition to ask more, I deem it essential that our stat- 
ute-book should contain no declaration waiving directly or inferen- 
tially the principle for which we contend. We propose to keep pace 
with advancing thought upon this soyent A nation of colonists, it 
behooves us to march in the van, not lag in the rear; and in its on- 
ward march I trust the nation may not stop to place of record a dec- 
een inconsistent with the purpose which it proposes to accom- 
plish. 

Having thus allnded to the salient features of the bill, I shall de- 
vote the remainder of my timo to its provisions concerning the na- 
tional status of minors and married women. There are two classes 
2 each of these with respect to whom the question may be raised; 
they are: ; 

First. Children of alien parentage born within the United States. 

Second. Children of American parentage born abroad, 


And sean 5 
First. Women having American citizenship who marry aliens. 
Second. Alien women who marry American citizens. 

The nations of continental Europe determine nationality primarily 
by descent, the child following the nationality of the parent; “and 
this,” says an eminent authority whom I find quoted in Cockburn on 
Nationality, “ must be acknowledged to be the right rule, seeing that 
nationality essentially springs from descent.” The rule recognizes the 
family, the necessity of its control by the parent, and the ties of duty 
and affection which bind the child to it. 

In marked contrast to this rule, England and the United States 
make the place of birth the sole criterion of the nationality of the 
person, and, notwithstanding its purely feudal origin, the rule was 
retained in England unimpaired until 1870, and is the law in the 
United States at the present day with a modification in two particu- 
lars which I shall presently name. e 

The conflict between these two tests of nationality leads to inter- 
national disputes and controversies, often seriously threatening the 
peace of the world, and should be removed, so as to bring the laws of 
all nations into harmony upon the subject. The anomaly which 


ascribes a double nationality to the victim of the conflict between | 
these tests will thus be done away with, and governments as well as | 


individuals be relieved from embarrassments. 

The place of birth is a mere accident. Asa test of nationality its 
main value is that it constitutes a fact susceptible of ready proof. 
On the other hand, it is unsound in pe We ourselves havo 
fonnd it improper to adhere to it with respect to the children of our 
citizens born abroad; England has modified it; all other states refuse 
to recognize it, andl the foremost publicists of the world discard it. 

On the 10th of February, 1855, we declared— ~ 

All children heretofore born or hereafter born out of the limits and jurisdiction 
of the United States, whose fathers were or may be at the time of their birth citi- 
zens thereof, to be citizens of the United States. 


And as early as 1802 it was enacted as part of the naturalization 
laws that— 

The children of persons who have been duly naturalized under any law of the 
Uniteti States, being under the age of twenty-one years at the time of the naturaliza- 
tion g base parents, shall, if dwelling in the United States, be considered as citi- 
zens thereof. 

The latter provision, adopted thus early, recognizes that the minor, 
regardless of the place of birth, shall follow the nationality of the 


parent. And the act of 1855 puts ns in the attitude of claiming the 
rule of descent, and not of birth, with respect to our own citizens 
resident abroad, and of denying it with respect to the citizens orsub- 
jects of other countrics sojourning here; so that, if a child is born 
abroad whose father, at the time of its birth, is an American citizen, 
we claim it. If, on the other hand, a child is born here whose father, 
at the time of its birth, is not an American citizen, we claim it also. 
In the one case, we enforce the rule of desceut; in the other, that of 
birth. And the palpable and indefensible contradiction in which we 
are involved seems never to havo alarmed us. 

In order to extend to others what we ask of them and to bring our 
system into harmony with that of the rest of the world, I submit that 
Congress should not hesitate to adopt descent as the rule in determin- 
ing nationality, modifying or limiting its application, however, in 
view of the circumstances in which we are placed. It is a well-known 
fact that large numbers of aliens are domiciled among us who never 
become naturalized, but whose children, born upon the soil and pur- 
posing to remain permanently, become a part of our people, Under 
the existing test of nationality, they are American citizens, notwith- 
| standing the alienage of the parent. Interest and convenience both 

dictate that as to this class of persons there should bo no change in 
the law. Indeed, the fact that the alien parent remains permanently 
in the country of domicile and rears children there must be pre- 
sumed conclusively"to show not only an assent but an active desire 
on his that the child shall have the nationality of the place of 
birth, for otherwise he would not remain and by remaining permit 
education and the associations of youth to impress npon his child a 
national character other than his own, and the presumption is equally 
conclusive that the child upon becoming of age shares that desiro 
because gratitude, education, and early associations prompt that it 
should be so. In the case of this class of persons none of the com- 
plications can arise which render a change of the present rule de- 
sirable. It is only where the minor acquires a residence abroad that 
the conflict occurs, against which we are secking to guard. Hence 
I have prepared and will in proper time submit, in lien of the pro- 
vision embraced in the second sentence of the first clause of the sec- 
ond section of the pending bill, the following amendment: 

Children born in the United States who shall during minority become resident 
beyond the limits of the United States shall follow and have the citizenship of 
their father, and, in caso of his death, of their mother. And the same rule s 
apply to children born abroad of American parentage, 

It is all-important that the doctrine of “ double allegiance ” should 
be done away with. I am unable to perceive how one and the same 
erin can at the same time owe allegiance to two governments. 

While both may claim it, it can rightfully belong to but one. Yet 

until we make a change in the existing law we will constantly be ex- 
posed to entanglements of this kind. 1 

Within a year past we have had a happy illustration of the doc- 
trine of “double nationality.” A person of foreign birth became 
naturalized in the United States in 1854, and while resident here and 
a citizen had a son born. Four years after the birth of the son the 
father, taking his family, including the son, with him, returned to 
the country of his origin, and, remaining there, re-acquired citizen- 
ship during the son’s minority. Now, by the laws of all other nations 
except our own (including even England since 1870) the son would 
have followed the national status of the father. But by onr law he 
remained an American citizen, Yet when this American citizon 
reached the age of twenty years he was conscripted into the army of 
the country in which he lived, and haying claimed American protec- 
tion, the highest law officer of this Government decided him to be 
“a native-born American citizen,” and said: “There is no law of the 
United States under which kis father or any other person can deprive 
him of his birthright. He can return to America at the age of twenty- 
one, and in due time, if the people elect, he can become President of 
the United States;” but also decided that the young man, in addi- 
tion to his natural nationality, had an acquired nationality, and that 
by virtue of the latter he was rightfully conscripted. And thus it is 
that the future President of the United States is now bearin 
sian musket, and is no doubt reflecting upon the value of double nation- 

| ality, If he should return while the United States arc engaged in 
a war he will be liable to be again conscripted, this time not by vir- 
tue of his acquired nationality, but by virtue of his natural nation- 
ality. If while in his present term of conscription we should happen 
to engage in a war with the country whose musket he bears, he is 


7 


a Prus- 


lty of treason, for he is an American citizen bearing arms 

is country. If, on the other hand, we conscript him, and engage in 
war with that power, he is no less guilty, because he bears arms 
against the country of his acquired nationality. And if the penalty 
of treason should be visited upon him in either country, he will have 
illustrated the true meaning of double nationality. His case demon- 
strates the absurdity of a doctrine of which it is possible to predicate 
such consequences, 

While the Attorney-General’s decision in the case alluded to is quite 
in accordance with what the law ought to be, and what by my amend- 
ment I submit it should be made, 1 spans perenne myself that his 
decision is borne out by what the law is. No good reason can be as- 
signed fora rule which in practice we have been compelled to abandon, 
and which, if attempted to be carried out, will lead to utterly inde- 
fensible results. 

In regard to married women our legislation has been equally un- 
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fortunate, though involving far less important consequences. At the 
present day, in all countries except our own, a married woman is 
deemed to have the citizenship of her husband, her nationality on 


marriage being merged in his. He is the head of the family. Asthe 
exercise of political rights centers in him, the family manifests its 
influence in the State through him; he therefore impresses his nation- 
ality upon every member of the family. But by the laws of the 
United States, which in this instance again follow blindly the pre- 
cept of the common law, an American woman retains her American 
citizenship notwithstanding her marriage to an alien; whereas by the 
act of February 10, 1855, an alien woman, by her marriage to a citi- 
zen of the United States, acquires the nationality of her husband. 
It is therefore the sense of our law that marriage does and does not 
confer on the wife the citizenship of the husband; and we have 
been content to permit it to announce this contradiction for more 
than twenty-one years past. The pending bill, which in this icu- 
lar is a verbatim copy of the British statute of 1870, settles t n- 
ciple correetly in declaring that— 

A married woman shall be deemed to bo a citizen or subject of the state of which 
her husband is for the time being a citizen or subject. 

Its adoption will place us in harmony with the universal rule on 
the subject. 

The principle that a woman may upon the termination of marriage 
resume her natural allegiance is also of universal recognition, And 
I apprehend that it is bnt an oversight in the bill limiting it to cases 
in which the marriage is terminated by the death of the husband; it 
should also embrace the termination of marriage by divorce, the idea 
being that as soon as the marriage relation ceases the woman must 
be at liberty to resume her former nationality. 

I have but a further remark to add, and that is as to the process by 
which citizenship may be re-acquired by those who may have lost it 
by any of the methods named. Under our theory naturalization is a 
judicial proceeding, which, when consummated, carries with it the ef- 
fect and sanction of a judgment. Such being the accepted doctrine 
of the country, I see no reason for deviating from it by permitting a 
declaration of citizenship to be filed with the Secretary of State, who 
is not a judicial officer, but I would vest the power in the tribunals 
now authorized to take proof of naturalization. 

I have been compelled to dwell somewhat at length upon the lead- 
ing features of the bill, and have no excuse to offer for doing so except 
the great importance of the subject and the sincere desire of having 
our law settled upon a correct and true foundation, hoping thus to 
eliminate its chaotic features and to arte it into unison with the 
accepted doctrines of the civilized world, thus evolving a law com- 
mon to all nations which shall be just to individual rights and in the 
interest of peace between nations, 
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SPEECH OF HON. E. Y. PARSONS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 14, 1876, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 472) in relation to the Texas and Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Chairman, so much has been so ably said and 
written eae subject-matter of the present bill, and so exhaust- 
ive haye the arguments advanced for and inst its p á 
that I undertake the discussion of its merits with hesitation; never- 
theless, at the risk of a charge of repetition, feeling that the interests 
of the people whom I have the honor to represent are to some extent 
involved in this measure, I ask the indulgence of the House while I 
briefly state some reasons why I advocate the bill. 

No measure has been brought before this Con which should 
demand a more careful attention, for it comprehends the fundamental 
principles of our common prosperity. 

Amnesty is its foundation, a liberal intercourse is its superstruet- 
ure, a perfect union is its dome. Urging the construction of one of 
the chief elements of civilization, preserving the idea of community of 
interests between heretofore conflicting sections, and looking to a 


general prosperity in developing the wealth of the country, it may be 
truly denominated in its effects a trinity of production, enterprise, 
and union. 


as a means of civilization, are unquestionably of bag bere, 
whether they be the corduroys, causeways, turnpikes, or the stee 
tracks. Over them has p the wealth of all nations. Through 
them, as so many great arteries, has flowed the life-blood of com- 
merce. They are evidences of p. rity, and in their improvement 
a notable feature in the progress of people is exhibited. 

The ancient cities of the world have been celebrated for their arts 
and their arms. The fame of their sculpture and their architecture 
has reached even unto us. Their conquests were glorious, their scholars 
cultured, their poets and orators, who are with ns to-day, incompar- 
able, and on the pages of history their works are emblazoned. They 
have erected monuments to the energy, industry, grace, love, valor, 
and enterprise of their respective cities. 


Indebted, as we are, to their brilliant examples in literature and 
science for whatever of excellence we may have attained, we feel 
constrained to say that more enduring monuments than works of art, 
statuary, uping, and painting remain for us to contemplate. The 
8 ay will be remembered when the name of Cato is thought 
of only by the scholar, and the great roads of Rome will prove more 
lasting reminders of the success of her arts than the conquest of Gaul 
or the fame of Cæsar. 

Splendid as were their achievements in arms, material improve- 
ments in the territory of conquests are better remembered than tho 
battles of warriors, and causeways and roads are the enduring monu- 
ments to glory. Facilitating commerce, they destroy sloth in the mart; 
er. intercourse, they abolish differences of opinion; and em- 

racing sections, they establish tnay 

It is not su that any one would either advocate or oppose 
the 523 of this bill from motives parei sectional; but it is ear- 
nestly thought and believed, although incidental benefit may result 
to certain pees, the measure itself is of advantage to the whole 
country. Its effect would be to restore activity to, and to re-energize 
to a large extent, our paralyzed industries. 

But before proceeding to discuss the material points of the bill, an 
objection, that a aleni is pe eas by its eee may well be con- 
sidered. It is n that a democratic House cannot afford to pass 
any measure which even looks at such appropriations. 

The doctrines of the democratic y are the only ones in whose 
senor safety is assured to the Government and prosperity to the 

tates. Tothem I expect to yield a constant adherence, and in them 
I find nothing that should deter any one from giving a hearty sup- 
port to any measure the result of which would be generally bene- 
ficial. If it were a debatable point, and not a concluded question 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, much might be said for 
and perhaps against the policy of lending Government aid to private 
corporations, and a constitutional inquiry might result. But the mat- 
ters that would grow out of such discussion have all been settled, and 
a co-ordinate branch of this Government has recognized the pro- 
ve tendencies of the age, and from a constitutional stand-point 

as decided that onr fandamental law does not inhibit the aid of the 
Government to such enterprises. It is ad necessary to refer to the 
very recent decision in tho case of the Union and Central Pacific to 
establish the truth of this statement. Times change and we change 
with them. The policies of the past age are unsuitable to the prog- 
ress of the present, There is no branch of human ingennity or in- 
dustry that does not furnish proof of progressive change. The arts of 
both war and peace are a sufficient demonstration. Politics, depend- 
ent upon both, change with them, and a wise statesmanship takes 
eee of the fact and improves the opportunity for a nation’s 

nefit, 

Time was when it might have been thought the aid of the Govern- 
ment toward the erection of a 7 5 national highway and the as- 
sumption of control of it would be an invasion of the rights of a 
State; but the Constitution is so clear npon the right of the Govern- 
ment to establish postal roads and to regulate commerce between the 
States, and so Ss yf has this been recognized, that the matter is 
now beyond dispute. The declaration of the law, which is held to be 
constitutional, giving the Government the control of rivers that run 
between States is equally applicable to the right claimed of super- 
vision and control over these vast railroads. 5 seat as they do 
the old turnpike and in lieu of the sta; h, furnishing magnifi- 
cent trains of cars, with one continuous line from State to State 
across the Seeger they, in a notable measure, constitute the chief 
means of commercial intercourse between the States, and in connec- 
tion with the postal system come directly under the authority of 
Congress. Viewed in this light, it is clear that legislation of this 
character, rang both beneficial and remedial, even though the Gov- 
emment should be required to pay for the good which the people 
would receive, the people being the Government, falls within the 
line of precedent, and, as to its constitutionality, is res adjudicata. 
But, sir, we need no precedent for that which is right. Policies and 
precedents may be furnished in abundance; but 
ought not to intimidate. 

The best minds, governing all nations, including our own, in their 
practices have demonstrated the fact that the prosperity of the coun- 
try depends largely npon its roads and the facilities of intercourse 
between different sections, and even though subsidies and the direct 
aid of the state are granted, the resulting benefit to the general 
eee in their estimation has been more than sufficient to com- 

nsate for the outlay. Thus, in fostering enterprises of this kind, 

ave they exhibited their wisdom. Another matter at the opening 
of this discussion may be noticed. The territory 1 ich it 
is 5 ae to lay this road is an acquisition resulting from a war 
with Mexico. The discovery of gold upon the domains of a distin- 
guished resident of that portion of the country, as an excitant to the 
cupidity of the American citizens, impelled 1 numbers of them to 
invade the territory in search of the modern Pactolus, The discord 
arising from such unwonted invasion, although it may not be con- 
sidered as the whole cause of war, was, in connection with the Texas 
difficulties, a circumstance which contributed to increase the differ- 
ences between the republics, which difficulties culminated in strife, 
the end of which was the treaty known as the treaty of oaper gr i 
Hidalgo. It is scarcely necessary to urge upon the attention of the 
House that, under the Constitution, a treaty duly ratitied becomes a 
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part of the supreme law of the land; no act of ony State, either by 
court or legislature, can avail to invalidate the solemn compact en- 
tered into by conilicting nations. No State can set up its limited 
boundary against the authority conceded by the States to Congress, 
but in pursuance of treaty rights the authority of the Government is 
subject only to the revision of the judicial power of the United States. 

By this treaty our Government undertook to protect all whoshould 
occupy the acquired territory. The obligation accrued the moment 
the treaty was signed and our banner waved in peaceful ene 
over the golden West. Protection does not mean the simple station- 
ing of soldiers upon a frontier, planting a battery, or the erection of 
fortitieations; it does not mean simply immunity from outrage by 
reason of the proud flag that floats above us, or the stalwart arm, the 
hissing shell, the lond-mouthed cannon, or the rattling musket; but 
it means peace as well as war, and the employment of all the reme- 
dial agencies necessary to restore a devastated country and to open 
up the avenues to prosperity and to wealth. To keep off injury 
violently menaced, and to furnish every facility to maintain private 
prosperity, together constitute protection, Obligated as we are by 
the treaty referred to, and pledged as we are in national faith toa 
strict adherence to its terms, together with the implications involved 
in them, how can we consistently refuse as States, and as a people, by 
every means in our power to maintain and to advance the prosperity 
of the annexed section 7 

This bill does not in any sense require a subsidy of the United 
States, but, on the con , constitutional as such a requisition is, 
in the light of recent decisions, it proposes to indemnify the United 
States for its guarantee by yielding to its almost uncontrolled posses- 
sion a rich extent of land granted to the corporation se State of 
Texas and to assure by fnrther pledge, not only of the lands granted 
by the United States, but of all the earnings of the road, utter free- 
dom from loss upon the proposed contract; furthermore, the indorse- 
ment of the Government by the express stipulation of the bill is not 
to be given, or rather, the bonds of the Government are not to be 
issned until the United States authorities are assured that a sufficient 
extent of the road to be paid for by the bond in the shape of advanced 
interest has been constructed, and that assurance is to be given b 
accredited officers of the Government. Never in the history of rail- 
road construction has there been such a fair offer to our authorities 
to aid by credit simply in conferring a lasting benefit upon a pros- 
trate section and to promote the material prosperity of the whole 
country, An additional feature in this bill may deserye comment, 
With very slight restriction, if any at all, the road is in the 
hands of the Government. The rates of transportation and of freight 
Laan Sapha in the control of Con thus render it utterly im- 
possible for combinations to be made by which the passenger or the 
shipper would suffer extortion. All connecting roads are bound by the 
same stipulation, and as this grand transcontinental line will un- 
doubtedly invite a large portion of the commerce of the East as well 
as the West, there is a constant assurance in this feature of a perma- 
nency of rates for freight and transportation. 

The incalculable benefit resulting to the business world from such 
an arrangement would in itself be an insuperable ent for the 
passage of this bill. But as *o the Government, there is another 
reason—and by theGovernment I mean the whole prope of the United 
States, who pay the taxes and carry on the machinery of public af- 
fairs—and that is the free aed hoe we of troops and supplies as well 
as the postal service. It is well known to gentlemen upon this floor, 
and is certainly matter of record open to the inspection of any one, 
that annually large amounts of money have been expended without 
any adequate return for the transportation of troops and supplies for 
the Indian country and to the Texas frontier; not as many, perh 
in the latter instance as were neeese to protect that State from its 
unhappy troubles and the incursions of refractory neighbors, but still 
enough to constitute an item in the general bill of expenditures for 
the national defense, 

The saving in the postal arrangements and service of the Govern- 
ment, although all matters mentioned are not absolutely free, con- 
stitute, with the others, an item in this, that all such service, as well 
as that just referred to, is to be rendered to the Government by this 
road practically free of charge. In other words, the Government will 
have, under the provisions of this bill, the right to free transporta- 
tion of troops, supplies, and mails, until the interest for which the 
bonds are indorsed shall be paid into the national Treasury. 

I de not give the statements of expenditures borne by the people 
in each of these branches of pepe service and defense, as statistics 
so complete have been published upon the subject, and as they are 
well known and understood; but there is assurance for saying that 
the saving to the Government—rates baing under our control—will 
be large indeed, until all of the liability of the Government by reason 
of the bonds is discharged. 

It is a well-known fact that a combination of causes, unnecessary 
to mention to the enlightened gentlemen who hear me, has resulted 
in depressing to a large extent the laborers of the country, and has 
thrown them out of employment. Thousands upon thousands of them 
to-day are almost without bread. Desolation sits brooding at their 
hearth-stones. Despair hovers over their roof. Starvation is their 
unwelcome guest. It is not to be wondered at, in view of their great 


sufferings, that the laboring-men of the country have been driven to 
the extreme even of arms to compel a sustenance which dearth of 


labor, prostrate industry, and hoarded capital refused. The wisdom 
of the Government can never be better exhibited than by the adop- 
tion of such legislative measures as not only protect the citizen in his 
rights, but afford every opportunity to the laboring classes for the 
exercise of their industry, thereby insuring their prosperity and con- 
sequent happiness and discharging the duty of a proper Government, 
which is to do the greatest good to the largest number. The laborers 
constitute by far the majority of the population, Capitalists, jobbers, 
and clerks, customs officers, and professional men combined, do not num- 
ber the men whose toughened sinews have heretofore fought the bat- 
tles and wrought the prosperity of the nation. To that class of peo- 
ple, worthy as they are, and as will doubtless be admitted, necessary 
to the advancement of the material interests of the country, due con- 
sideration should be given. If in their success they labored well, and 
that they did our mechanical and agricultural industries and arts are 
a fair evidence, in their misfortune it should be the wisdom of an en- 
lightened policy, as far as possible, to relieve distress and to prevent 
calamity from overwhelming this class of our population. 

How to achieve so desirable au end is an interesting problem, to 
solve which, considered in the light of financial and other difficulties 
which surround the administration of public affairs, is hard indeed. 
Yet it may be suggested, if not asa solution, at least as a measure 
which makes a figure in that result, that the adoption of this bill will 
afford to the laborers of the country an opportunity for the exercise 
of their industries, and it might be for the accumulation of property. 
Not only in one branch, which is the mere construction of the road, 
would the facilities for labor be increased, but in the vast iron indus- 
tries of the country, which would be immediately called upon to fur- 
nish the iron and steel necessary for track construction. Forges that 
are now idle would be busy. Mechanics who are now without occu- 
pation would have suddenly restored to them the means of subsistence 
and probable Fi A new ambition would energize our labor- 
ing force, and with the compensation which is the meed of earnest 

ort would awake a eg of pro which, taking care of the 
present, still points to the future. It has been said, “Westward the 
course of empire takes its way.” History proves it, and the assertion 
has all the foree of amaxim. The foundation of empire is labor, and 
while the valor of the soldier may protect, the industry of the artisan 
builds and finishes. The pickax and the shovel have been, perhaps, 
of more advan to the prosperity of this country than the sword. 
Giving to them, then, the opportunity which this bill affords for hon- 
est labor, local difficulties will disappear, and to a large extent the 
unemployed will receive employment, and riot, rout, and disorder all 
cease. 

If there be one question which more than another is of vital inter- 
est to the American people at this juncture, it is the question of 
finance. With a country of almost exhaustless wealth; with a pop- 
ulation eager to work; with unexplored resources and unused ener- 
gies that are vast, we find ourselves some years after the close of a 

reat civil commotion an embarrassed people. Many schemes have 
5 by gentlemen distinguished alike for their integrity and 
their intelligence, and put ſortli in an honest attempt to give relief 
to the money pressure of the South and West, and to settle if possi- 
ble the financial matters of the country; but it seems that while con- 
tributing to the desired end no satisfactory result has been reached. 
Without pretending even so much as to suggest a line of policy in a 
matter which has puzzled the most acute intellects of the nation, I 
may urge upon the consideration of the House some facts in connec- 
tion with this subject which I do not think will be disputed. Should 
this bill become a law, as has been before stated, a considerable 
amount of labor will be ne +. To pay that labor large sums of 
money will be required. Capital always seeks its most profitable in- 
vestment. It neither rises nor sinks below its level, but commands 
its price. 

Let the Government but comply with the provisions of this bill, by 

anteeing the payment of the interest under the stipulated restric- 
ions, and scarcely a week will elapse after final approval before an 
army of laborers will be steadily at work on the proposed route, and 
the locked-up money of the East find free circulation. The East 
has controlled the money market, so to speak, of the whole country 
for a period of time. A system of financiering was adopted years ago 
which, however honestly intended, has proved extremely injurious to 
the best interests of the largest portion of the country. Our money 
became the subject of barter and sale, and from being a standard of 
value degenerated, under the practices then instituted and continued 
until now, into an article of commerce, to be bought and sold. In 
these speculations, by reason of superior advan in offices and the 
disturbed condition of the West and South, the became the re- 
cipient of nearly all the money of the United States; and it has since 
been hoarded. The consequence has been a depression in the busi- 
ness affairs of the South and West to an extent almost incalculable. 
With no medium of circulation in a comparative sense, or rather with 
no money to pay, they could neither bny and sell goods nor till the 
soil. The consequence was complete stagnation and prostration of 
every material industry. That state of things has continued until 
now; and while it may not be an absolute relief in this sense, the 
construction of this road, inviting, nay, almost compelling the capital 
of the East to unite with the South and West, would certainly con- 
tribute to the common prosperity by forcing 8 its legitimate 
and proper union, which is with labor, and it may be safely said that 
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not only our own but foreign capital would eagerly seek so profitable 
an investment. 

The country through which this road will pass is not only peculiarly 
adapted to the continuous and uninterrupted transit across the con- 
tinent, but is also rich in production, Free from the snows of the North, 
and lavishly blest by the bountiful hand of the Creator with all 
that is necessary for the wants and the Juxuries of man, it offers an 
abundant opportunity for the increase of our agricultural interest, 
and mother earth, while giving us the corn, the wine, and the oil, is 
no less generous in that favored section in other industries, and from 
her open bosom she pours into our lap her vast mineral resources; 
her iron of commerce, her silver of trade, her gold of value. 

The objections urged by some as to this proposed route being not 
feasible by reason of natural obstacles in the way are answered by 
the fact that in one notable instance obstacles of much greater mag- 
nitude have been overcome, and now one continuons line in the north- 
ern portion of the country exists. The patient and untiring skill of 
the engineer has been able to surmount these obstacles, and the as- 
cending grade or lengthened tunnel furnished him the ready means 
of scaling the cloud-capped mountain or piercing its base. The rug- 
gedness of the country serves but as an incentive to genius, and as 
the mathematical mind marks the line of transit across the lofty 
Sierras, the eye rests on “a grand animated spectacle of nature,” wit 
alternate hill and vale, pure streams, rich table land, and wide-ex- 
tended plain—a scene the promise of the future, when patient toil 
shall plant in the virgin soil and reap the rich reward of a full har- 
vest, while steady contemplation opens those hills, “rock-ribbed and 
ancient as the sun,“ and in their strong embrace views more of wealth 
than was ever contained in the glittering caves of Goleonda or Peru. 
Through this ificent country, rich in all that pertains to material 
prosperity as well as beauty of landscape, it is proposed to ran this 
road. One may well conceive what would be the immense advantage 
to the whole people of the United States in the matter of commerce 
as well as in the promotion of civilization by the advancement of 
this enterprise. As the road is gradually extended its p will 
be attended with the usual concomitants, and in that rich country 
inal d owing to the depression of business and the dis- 
tress of labor. The desert places will be made to blossom as the rose, 
the wilderness will be redeemed, and the fields yield their bounteous 
return to the patient hand of labor. For the cry of the panther, there 
will be the low of cattle; forthe growlof the bear, the peaceful call 
of the plow-boy; for the silence of thé wilderness, the busy hum of 
industry and art; and for the war-whoop of the savage, the “sound of 
the church-going bell ;” while a whole section, energized, yea brought 
to life by reason of this great project, with silent voice joins in the 
pean of praise. Villages, towns, and cities will mark the places 
where desolation now reigns, and give their aid to the promotion of 
the prosperity of the whole country. 

But this is not all. This vast road that, connecting the Atlantic 
with the Pacific and furnishing a ready facility for the transporta- 
tion of home produets to all sections, has yet another advantage to 
which it may be proper to allude. Across the peaceful bosom of the 
Pacific come ships from the East laden with the products of oriental 
industry. The islands of the sea send their mite to swell our com- 
merce. Through a continuous line, uninterrupted by stress of weather, 
inducements could be offered for an increase of this commerce which 
would doubtless be entertained, and which would result in almost a 
perfect union of the business enterprises of the East and West. It is 
scarcely necessary to refer to the incalculable benefits which would 
accrue to all sections from this character of ecommerce, The road 
being a great public necessity, and its construction being a matter of 
time only, it may be properly said that now is the accepted time. 

But it is urged that the impoverished condition of our national 
finances will not permit the assumption of liabilities even to the lim- 
ited extent which is here asked, and that the Government would be 
doing a great wrong to its citizens to incur the risk of so large an ex- 

nditure as the teed interest upon the bonds issnable under 

his act. With the promise, which cannot be disputed, that no pri- 
vate corporation or set of men can be found with sufficient capital and 
public spirit combined to carry out so great an enterprise, and that 
without governmental indoysement, against liability on which am- 
ple security is provided for in this bill, the road cannot be built, at- 
tention may be called to the fact that the national exchequer with- 
out distress to-day pays | sums for the support of similar enter- 
prises, and the parie domain yields largely of its territory for their 
maintenanee. The cry of poverty re 0 not to be heard, or, if list- 
ened to at all, it should bring up before the mind thoughts which 
ought to die, reminiscences which should fade from memory, and acts 
which should be blotted from the page of history. At present we be- 
hold this anomaly in Government: One section of a common coun- 
prosperous, the other impoverished. The strong arm of protec- 
tion and fostering care extended over the one, while the other, with 
a heavy burden of taxation and large payment to the revenues of the 
country, is without aid and suffered to languish. To those who say 
poverty, the answering voice of justice and equality may be lifted. 


A Government that was able with one stroke of the pen to destroy 
millions and by a single proclamation to disorganize an entire labor 
system; that, with the torch, could overwhelm in general conflagra- 
tion cities and towns ; that, with the raider, could trample down the 
growing grain and render vain the promise of a harvest, and, at the 


close, exact full paymentand discharge of the very expenses incurred 
by itself in a war of subjugation, can certainly afford, being in pos- 
session of the spoils of conquest, after doing so much to destroy, to 
do some little to rebuild and to obliterate the traces of wrath and 
desolation which so vividly recall to memory the scenes and incidents 
of the most painful period of our history. 

I am surprised that a determined opposition to this measure comes 
from certain sections where railroad facilities are great and their 
value certainly known. Not only for these reasons, sir, do I express 
this surprise, but for the further fact that, to a great extent, the very 
roads upon which their prosperity is to-day founded were built by 
subsidy, and, while the sections themselves may not have received di- 
rect return in revenue to the local treasury, the munificent land grants 
which first encouraged the enterprise procured for them an indns- 
trious population whose settlements have since grown into towns and 
cities and whose x Eee ire and mechanical industries have swelled 
the aggregate wealth and increased the general prosperity of their 
States. It certainly comes with an ill-grace from those whose sec- 
tions have been benefited so greatly by state practices similar to this 
now sought to object even upon the ground of subsidy or of former 
failures of direct. return of money expended. The efforts of their 
statesmen whose far-seeing wisdom inaugurated the policy of state 
aid in building up these immense lines of commerce, successful as 
they have been, are the best argument that can be used against their 
ih openers J 

t may be that some idea of monopoly has taken possession of them, 
and, with a view to restrict trade coming from the extreme West to 
their own lines and routes, they oppose the construction of this road; 
that they are 3 that there should be any competition in the 
transportation of freight and tiny e to and fro across the conti- 
nent, but that the people shall be subjected for their benefit to un- 
controlled charges. I hope that I err in this, and I trust the gentlemen 
who are so earnest in opposition to this measure will reconsider, and, 
while they estimate the advantages derived from the connecting lines 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific in their own States, they will be suf- 
ficiently generous to say that the same advantages should be given 
to those who have not heretofore been so favored, and in a section 
which, from every consideration of commerce, production, and enter- 
prise, so manifestly requires development. 

If there be any sincerity in the oft-repeated asseverations made 
upon this floor during the present session of Congress that the dis- 
position of the people is to forget past differences and in the prac- 
tices of friendship and patriotism to perfect the Union of the States 
and if it be true that a 8 amnesty is desired, it may be said 
that in the construction of this road as proposed an important step 
will be taken in the direction of the consummation wished. The 
North, the East, the West, and the South will join not only in the 
profitable embrace of commerce, but in that intercourse which, fa- 
miliarizing each with all, strengthens the bond which now unites 
them and verifies the assertion of peace and -will. From the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the gulf to the lakes the effect of 
this great highway will be felt and its advantages realized. No bet- 
ter period can be imagined than the present for the encouragement 
of sentiments of union and no more fitting monument can be erected 
to mark the complete reconciliation of the sections, 

Let the road be constructed as proposed by the bill, not with the 
funds of a gigantic monopoly or upon auy compromise measure, nor 
yet at the absolute expense of the Government, but remaining under 
the governmental control as to rates, and freights and cheap trans- 
portation and rapid communication between the extremes of onr 
country will be the result. 

What more could be asked in a business point of view? 

But, sir, the measure seems to me to be one which will not only 
confer lasting benefit upon the whole country in its various indus- 
tries, but will contribute largely to the redemption from utter finan- 
cial prostration of the largest portion of the country. It will reviv- 
ify the South, energize the fainting body, and, as the blood of com- 
merce flows through her depleted veins, industry and activity will 
gradually resume control, and a grateful prosperity will yield to all 
sections the tribute of a generous return. venues will be increased, 
and that region, now impoverished and sad, will be made happy in 
the enjoyment of wealth and enterprise. 

Without causing statistics to be read, which have already been 
published and doubtless fully understood, I may say, finally, that for 
these reasons I advocate the passage of the bill: First. The im- 
mense steerer” to the whole country by cheapening transportation 
and freight and relieving financial pressure. nd. The utter ab- 
sence of anything like subsidy in the provisions of the bill. Third. 
The impossibility of combination against the passenger or shipper as 
to rates, the Government retaining control. Fourth. The discharge 
of treaty obligation, which is imperative law. Fifth. The profit to 
the Government in transportation of troops and supplies, and almost ` 
free postal service. Sixth. The increase of the mineral industries 
of the country and the large addition to our 23 products. 
Seventh. The relief given to the laborers of the country, who will 
not only obtain employment, but, perhaps, wealth in the proseeution 
of the enterprise; and last, but not least, the adoption of this meas- 
ure will not only be just but generons to a devastated section and a 
sure proof of sincerity upon the part of all whose protestations 
evince a desire for peace and harmony and a complete reconciliation. 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. TOWNSEND 
. . ? 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
i June 10, 1876, 
R. No. to reviso and simplify existing laws imposing duties on 
Oa e SRE C N tion 

Mr. TOWNSEND, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, at a time like 
this, when many of the industries of the country are still suffering 
from the panic of 1873; when the iron and cotton and woolen mills 
are running on short time and with reduced forces; when workmen 
are yet standing around the streets of manufacturing unem- 
ployed and awaiting a revival of business to enable them to make a 
comfortable provision for their households, it is amazing that a com- 
mittee of Congress should report favorably a bill whose certain infin- 
ence would cause a still greater depression of manufactures. 

The bill reported by the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, Mr. Morrison, of Illinois,] makes such an im- 
ae reduction of duties on articles that we can manufacture at 

ome, being 20 to 50 per cent. reduction, that if it should become a 
law it would open our ports to a flood of foreign commodities and 
deluge our marts with the scrapings of European warehouses. 

As it stands to-day in the House, only partially acted on and with 
a hesitation on the part of the chairman to state positively whether 
or not he proposes to ask the House to take action on it, it is a stand- 
ing menace to some of the most important industries of the country, 
and capitalists engaged in the glass, iron, cotton, woolen, and many 
other manufactures stand comparatively idle, afraid to make con- 
tracts lest the new tariff bill should become a law and prere them 
from fulfilling their Fe It hangs threatening move the 
apparently ready to and crush their industries, like the sword o 
Damocles, ry geet by a single hair. It is another instance of that 
ancertainty of our national legislation, which is the great annoyance 
of business men of whatever character, and which periodically par- 
alyzes the most valuable and most cherished industries of the nation. 
If our icky could be certain of the steady maintenance of our legi 
lation for a series of years, even if if were not of the most favorable 
character, they could accommodate themselves to it, and by ingenuity 
and skill and by perfecting their machinery, could render themselves 
and the nation prosperous. . : 

Unfortunately, however, our legislation, whether concerning the 
tariff or currency, the public lands or the postal system, is vacillating 
and wavering, and capitalists hesitate to embark in enterprises that, 
under a more steady policy, they would readily undertake. 

It is too true, as the gentleman from Illinois remarks in his 1 0 
ing sentences of his carefully pre speech, advocating his bill, to 
which I listened with attention, that if it should become a law, “it 
will necessarily affect the trade, commerce, and industry of the whole 
country,” and he might, in my judgment, have added“ most disas- 
trously, too.” 

I agree with him that “a measure of such magnitude ought to re- 
ceive the most earnest and thoughtful consideration.” 

He is a believer in thesystem of direct taxation, saying, “though im- 
practicable now to resort to it, that system is best because most equal 
which takes from the tax-payer his due proportion in the most direct 
manner.” Such a system we were compelled to use during and after 
the late rebellion, with its horde of assessors, collectors, and their re- 
spective assistants and other officials, until the people would not per- 
mit the system to continue, but abolished it all save that small rem- 
nant which remains to collect duties on whisky, tobacco, and other 
minor articles. 

With the disciples of free-trade clubs, and echoing the oft-refuted 
doctrines of free-trade writers, he asserts that “ protection, therefore, 
other than that incidental to revenue, is spoliation, because it takes 
the earnings of the labor of one person or class of persons, and gives 
these earnings to other persons or more favored classes,” 

Under his view of the case, he, with all other Congressmen, is guilty 
of obtaining the same kind of benefits of which he complains of man- 
ufacturers for receiving, for the Government takes from the earnin 
of the people and pays his salary as a member of Congress therewith. 
It may be said that he renders an equivalent therefor, but the same 
answer is equally applicable to the manufacturer. Indeed, it may be 
more justly said that the manufacturer renders a greater equivalent, 
for under protective tariffs he has reduced the price of foreign com- 
modities to the consumer, which had to come into competition with his 
own, In common with other free-trade writers he hesitates not 
to assert that “the cost of all domestic products is therefore increased 
by the imposition of tariff taxes on foreign imports.” 

Asa protective tariff is called by a large portion of the democratic 
party “spoliation” and by another portion “robbery,” I desire to read 
a few brief extracts from the writings of the fathers of the Republic 
to show in what esteem the protective principie was held by them. 
They had suffered under the taxation of the mother-country ; they 
had been denied the privilege of contributing to their own necessities 
by the labor of their hands and the ingenuity of their intellects, and 
of them it was said by their rulers “they should not make a hobnail.” 

After the independence of the colonies was secured the confedera- 


tion was on the eve of dissolution because of a want of power to se- 
cure equal commercial rights to the colonies because of their diverse 
and antagonistic legislation. As soon as the Constitution was adopted, 
Madison brought before Congress a bill wherein the preamble set 
forth that “ whereas it is necessary for the support of Government, 
for the discharge of the debts of the United States, and for the en- 
couragement and protection of manufactures, that duties be laid on 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported, be it enacted,” &. 

Washington signed the bill on the 4th of July, 1789. 

Here, then, at the very dawn of our constitutional Government was 
a distinct and emphatic annunciation and affirmance of the principle 
of protection. 

ollowing down the line of Presidents we find in their m 

and other writings the same principle fully and unhesitatingly main- 
tained, for they had not as yet found out the new-fangled democratic 
doctrine that protection was “robbery.” 

Washington, in one of his messages, said: 

Theadvancement of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures by all proper means 
will not, I trust, need recommendation; but I cannot forbear intimating to you the 
8 of giving effectual 8 as well to the introduction of new 
and useful inventions from abroad as to the exertions of skill and genius in produc- 
ing them at home. 

In Jefferson’s second annual message, he recommends protection in 
the following words: 

To cultivate peace and maintain commerce and navigation in all their lawful en- 

as nurseries of navigation and for the nurture of man, and to protect the 
adapted to our circumstances, these, fellow-citizens, aro the land- 
marks by which we are to guide ourselves in all our proceedings. 

In his eighth annual message he recommends not only protection 
but prohibition, in this language, namely : 

The situation into which FEC a 
of our industry and capital to national manufactures and improvements, The ex- 


tent of conversion is daily inc and little doubt that the establish- 
ments formed and forming will, under the auspices oi ye gre materials and sub- 
sistance, the freedom of labor from taxation with us, and of protecting duties and 
prohibitions, become permanent. 


In his letter to Benjamin Austin, in 1816, he sets forth his belief in 
the necessity of encouraging domestic manufactures, thus: 

He, therefore, who is now against domestic manufactures must be for reducin 
us either to a dependence upon that nation or be clothed in skins and live like wil 
beasts in dens and caverns. I am to say that I am not one of these. Ex- 


perience has taught me that man are now as necessary to our independence 
as to our 


Madison, too, in his message of 1809, adopting the sentiments of 
Jefferson on the subject of protection, said, in speaking of the duty 
of Congress: 

© SAT of their just and provident to mak 
fartiee alee ae faen NN 1 — 5 r protect e ere 
eral branches of manufacture which been recently instituted by the laudable 
exertion of our citizens. 

Monroe, in his inaugural address, shows the value of protection to 
manufactures to the producers’of raw materials. He says: 

Our manufactures will likewise require the systematic and fostering care of the 
oa fees erie OAN A 
5 eee e tnoportant fe tt O de at bomo s matkes 
for our raw materials, as by extending the competition it will enhance the price and 
protect the cultivator against the casualties incident to foreign markets. 

1 | the strongest enunciation of the necessity for the encour- 
agement of American manufactures and the doctrine of protection so . 
much denounced by modern democrats is to be found in General Jack- 
son’s letter to Dr. Coleman in 1824, aud in his second annual message 
in 1830, 

In the former, which may be found in Parton’s Lifo of Jackson, 
volume 3, page 35, from which I read, he shows, among other thin 
the value of manufactures to the farmer. After speaking of the 
vast amount of raw material we possess, he says: 


have 


roadstu 4 
with. In short, we bave been too long subject to the y of British merchants. 
It is time we should become a little more Ameri zed, and, instead of feeding 
paupers and laborers of England, feed our own, or else in a short time, by con- 
tinuing our present policy, we shall be paupers ourselves. 

In the message he lays down the doctrine of protection thus, and it 
is worthy of the most serious attention: 

The power to impose duties upon imports originally belonged to the several 
States.’ The right to adjust 3 with oven to the cee do- 
mestic branches of industry, is so completely identical with that power that it is 
ey pamte 9" existence of the one without the other, 

o States 


the the t to exercise it for the purpose of protection does not exist in 

jaen bs s uently, if it be not possessed by General Government, it 
st 

M Gur political system would thus present the anomaly of ob ser an hast oe 


right to foster their own industry and to counteract the most 
policy which might be adopted by fi nations. 
This surely cannot be the case; this indis 
the States must be within the sco 
on I am confirmed as we! ons 


to 8 In this conclu 
ents Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly 
recommended this right under the Constitution, as by the uniform practice of Con- 
gress, Leth continued acquiescence of the States, and the general und g of 
© peop 
The Society of Tammany, in its purer days and before it had become 


le power thus surrendered by 
of authority on the sunie expressly dele- 
by the of 
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brought on national distress, I desire to say a few words explanatory 
of the operation of a protective tariff. By the word “ protection” I 
do not mean that the goods of 2 nations should be entirely ex- 
cluded from our ports, but I mean that such duties should be laid 
upon imports as will put our ge who pay high rates of inter- 
est and high wages, on an equality wi 


g 

a mere political club, was in 1819 exceedingly patriotic, and recom- 
mended to the societies of the order the propriety “ ofrefraining from 
every ies of useless extravagance in ourmode of living, especially 
in furniture, dress, the table, ostentatious equipage, and expensive 
amusements,” 

Tt also 
3 3 8 . 9 5 be 

evel es man or W. can or ma; res- 
Saati scbaticatad by the falaion of penductione af the Unites DUOS 7 

These are rather amusing sentiments when read with the recollec- 
tions of tho “ useless extravagance” and “ostentatious equipages” 
of Tweed, Connolly, and other sachems of Bhra d fresh in our 
minds. Yet it will show that the leaders of the New York democracy 
were at one time in favor of the encouragement of American industry, 
even to the extent of avoiding the use of all foreign manufactures. 

I might add sentiments to the same effect, of statesmen of later 
times, such as Clay, Webster, Niles, Benton, Van Buren, Carey, Baird, 
and the late democratic candidate for president, Horace Greely, but 
time will not allow. 

I have read these extracts to show that in the earlier and better 
days of the Republic its leading statesmen were unreservedly in favor 
of the doctrine of protection to American manufactures, and that 
among them Jefferson was even in favor of actual prohibition. 

The theory that a protective tariff is “spoliation” and “robbery” 
is of more modern origin. 

Southern statesmen could not but see that under the higher duties 
of the tariff of 1624 the Northern States were increasing their wealth 
and prosperity, arising from the preference given to them in the home 
market by that tariff, and that the diversified industries encouraged 
thereby were rapidly diffusing an enlarged prosperity among all 
classes of northern porns. 

Confining themselves to the cultivation of four staples only, cot- 
ton, rice, sugar, and tobacco, and depending much on a foreign mar- 
ket for the first-named, their industrial pres was not so rapid as 
that of their enterprising northern neighbors, and they imbibed the 
idea, which was encouraged by their statesmen, that the tariff, while 
enriching the North, was impoverishing them. 

Hence arose the tariff agitation of 1832~33, which ended in a com- 

romise tariff of a descending grade of duties which ran down to the 

ow figure of about 20 per cent. in 1842, It had in the mean time 
done its pernicious work, for it had let in a flood of foreign goods 
and shut up our manufactories and 8 and given the control 
of our market to the operatives of Europe. Cheaper labor and cheaper 
and more abundant foreign capital were too potent to be resisted by 
the dearer labor and scantier capital of our country. ® 

Here were visibly and painfully shown the evils arising from the 
roe of the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian doctrines of pro- 
tection. 

A whig Congress, however, in 184, by a more protective tariff, 
snatched the country from the brink of ruin. It was framed on the 
principles enunciated by the fathers, and as if by magic wrought a 
wonderful change. It opened the cotton and woolen manufactories, 
it lighted the fires in the furnaces and forges, it gave to the farmer 
a better market for his produce, and in a short time by internal com- 
petition it lowered the prica of textile fabrics and of iron far below 
those which had been imposed on us when English manufacturers 
had obtained control of our market. 

So beneficial was it, and so pipe to our industries, and 
withal so Ly ee that when the presidential campaign of 1844 was 
in 1 the demoeratie party availed themselves of its popularity 
and emblazoned on their banners the hypocritical political war cry 
of “ Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842.” They knew it was accepta- 
ble to the masses, and claimed for their candidate Polk that he was 
“a better tariff man than Henry Clay.” 


with those nations where money 

is plenty, interest cheap, and wages low. It is a well-known fact 

that interest in this coun les ie from 6 to 7 per cent. per an- 

num, while in France and land 3 to 4 per cent. is considered a 

fair return for the use of money. Thus, in the first place, the Euro- 
manufacturer can hire as much money by the year as the 
can operator can for an equal amount of interest. 

As to the wages of labor, the English manufacturer has a similar 
advantage over the American. 

From that excellent and carefully pegin work rooney pub- 
lished by Mr. Bdward Young, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, en- 
titled Labor in Europe and America, I obtain the following state- 
ment of weekly wages paid to similar classes of operatives in England 
and the United States: 


Statement of weekly wages in rolling-mills, 1874. 
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Statement of weekly wages in cotton works, 


Pennaylva- 
nia. 


Having by that sign conquered, they were not long in throwing off +] $15 25 | $10 89 
the mask, and with it renouncing the old-fashioned Patriotie Ameri- 14228112 
ean doctrines of a to our people, and signalized their hy- 13 532 
erie in the Walker tariff of 1846, reducing the average rates of 792 532 

uty about 25 per cent., or, eg the statement of the gentle- 15 25 4 82 
man from Illinois, [Mr. Morrison, m an average of 32} per cent. 


to 24 per cent. Not content with the prostration this reduction 
in 1857 they reduced it to an average of about 19 cent., 
at which figure it substantially remained until the advent of a re- 


Statement of weekly wages in woolen mills, 


publican inistration in 1861. 
These free-trade tariffs in the mean time had done their perfect work. 
They had prostrated business, closed manufactories, disc work- 


men, embarrassed the Government, and occasioned general distress. 
So low had they run the revenues of the Government that the closing 
months of James Buchanan’s administration revealed an empty Treas- 
ury, and a credit so bad that his “po ogra ed the Treasury could not 
obtain the trifling loan of $10,000,000 on better terms than $90 for a 
hundred-dollar bond. 

Democratic free trade and low duties had brought us down to that 


Dewsbury, England. 


humiliating condition, and although the national debt was but $90,- | Wool-sorters oe) 22 
000,000, our credit was 10 per cent. below par. To-day, with a debt 3 5 0 388 
of $2,1 „000,000, the credit of the nation, under republican man: Sp E S 885 726 
ment, is 22 per cent. above par, and its bonds eagerly sought in all the | Warpers and beamers. Set) 5.08 
money markets of the world. 1 peel as 

Now, Mr. Speaker, having shown that the best men of the early Dressers, or giggers 8 il 184 
any of the Republic strongly favored the protective policy, and that | Press-tenders. . . . . . . 8 91 532 
a departure from it in the low tariffs of democratic administrations 
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K The proportion is much the same in all other classes of mechanical 
ndustry. 
Fron, this it will be seen that the American manufacturer pays 
about 100 per cent. more for the use of capital and the hire of labor 
than the English manufacturer does. In some of the continental 
cities the wages are much lower. 

It would be in vain for the American manufacturer to strive against 
such odds without some protection, and if free trade should prevail, 
our manufactories would close, our workmen be turned adrift to enter 


into competition with the farmer, and our country would be impoy- |- y 


erished to pay for the commodities imported from abroad. 

The earlier statesmen of the Republic understood and appreciated 
all this, and hence it was that they advocated protective tariffs, and 
eyen went so far as to suggest a prohibition to the importation of 
those articles which we can manufacture at home. 


To place our people, therefore, at a less disadvantage than they 
would be under Free trade, it has been the policy of the Government 


under patriotic administrations, while laying a tariff from which to 
derive revenue, so to adjust it as to give to our manufacturers a fair 
and equal chance (and they have never asked more) with foreign man- 
ufacti the difference in the hire of capital and labor being con- 
sidered. Such a tariff is due from the Government to the citizen as 
fully as allegiance and service are due from the citizen to the Gov- 
ernment, and yet it has not been fixed at as high fi as the case 
might warrant; for while American labor and capital are twice as 
dear as European labor and capital, our duties have only ranged from 
20 to 50 per cent. on those articles of imported manufacture which 
compete with us and which we might as readily manufacture here. 
To make up the difference against us, we have had to rely on the su- 
perior skill and ingenuity of our workmen and improved machinery, 
and this difference has been a great spur to our inventive faculties, 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MORRISON] says: 

Conceding the right of labor to its and the right of property, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the freedom of exchange of either, how t) right of the citizen to 
buy, sell, and exchange may be interfered with and taxed in the interest of and 
for the protection of other and more favored classes of citizens. 

Protection therefore, other than that incidental to revenue, is spoliation, because 
it takes the earnings of labor of one person or class of persons and gives these 
earnings to other persons or more favored classes, 

Ze also says, as I have stated before: 

That the cost of all domestic products is therefore increased by the imposition of 
tariff taxes on foreign imports. 

These three sentences contain the whole shibboleth of modern de- 
mocracy, which declares therefore that— 

First. Free trade is right and proper for this country ; 

Second. That a tariff should be laid for revenue only; and 

Third. That protection is spoliation, meaning robbery, of the con- 
sumer of protected manufactured articles for the benefit of the manu- 
facturer, and that the cost of all domestic products is enhanced by a 
duty on imports. 

In all these propositions the old-time democracy, such as Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and Jackson were so unfortunate as to differ with 
the new-light democracy, for they saw the necessity of protection for 
the sake of protection, and advocated it in their messages and other 
writings, as I have already shown. 

The gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Morrison, ] in order to show the 
value of free trade in England, quotes with commendation from 
Noble’s History of Fiseal Legislation, as follows: 

It has been shown u unquestionable evidence that the policy of free trade, 
which it was confidently predicted would ruin agriculture, annibilate rent, destro 
manufactures, panperize labor, and render impossible the collection of the national 
revenue, has rendered culture prosperous, y augmented rent, vastly ex- 
C ——.. a value of peop: 
0 Ə CO: 
ety: r lessened the burdens of taxation. = oie K gaa 

If all this be true under the free-trade policy of England, then her 
people ought to be better off than the spoliated and robbed people 
of the United States. A nation’s true p is best shown in the 
condition of the masses, in the equal diffusion of wealth, and not in 
the poverty of the 3 and the aggrandizement of the few. 

If we then compare the situation of the great body of the people in 
Great Britain and in the United States, we do not find the condition 
of things as roseate as Mr. Noble states. Let us see. Peel’s system 
of free trade began in 1842 or 1843; it was enlarged gradually by 
taking off duties from time to time until it reached its present status 
about 1860, leaving only about twenty-six kinds of articles dutiable. 

In 1860 the number of paupers in England was 851,000, in 1865 it 
was 971,433, in 1871 it was 1,051,926, thus increasing during all that 
period of free trade, It has since decreased somewhat. . 

The population of free trade England and Wales in 1871 was, as is 
set down in Whitaker's Almanac, 82712266 and the panpers at the 

I have just stated, being 1 pauper to every 21 persons, or near- 
ly 5 per cent. of the whole population; and which are wg aes by 
the English nation at a cost of about $75 per head, or $81,000,000. 

On the other hand, the late census of 1870 shows that in protec- 
tionist United States the . was 38,558,371 and the paupers 
for that year were only 116,102, or one in every 332 persons or three- 
tenths of 1 per cent. of the whole, and supported at an annual expense 
of $10,930,429, being about $94 per head, or fifteen times as many paup- 
ers in England in proportion to the population as there are in the 
United States, and what is more remarkable is that the most of these 
English paupers are to be found in the unprotected manufacturing 
counties. 
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Hence it is, unfortunately too true, as admitted by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] in his speech, that “the consuming 
power of the massés of Great Britain is small compared to that of the 
people of our country, and it must be remembered that it is the mul- 
titude who pay tariff taxes, not the few who own property.” Vet, 
small as is the consuming power of the masses of Great Britain, they 
paid “ tariff taxes” to the amount of $100,000,000 and internal taxes 
collected by paying officials to the amount of $230,000,000 and other 
taxes besides, aggregating in all $390,000,000, during their last fiscal 


ear. 

The internal tax that the laboring poor of England paid last year 
for malt and spirituous liquors was $110,000,000, leaving out the vari- 
ous kinds of liquors imported and mostly used by the higher classes, 
which amounted to $35,000,000 more, while on tobacco and snuff they 
paid $37,000,000. In the United States the whole income on spirituous 
and fermented liquors and tobacco amounted only to $98,000,000. 

The annual expenditure to keep up the free-trade institutions of 
England is about $17 per head, including paupers, while the annual ex- 
penditure of protectionist United States is only about $5,25 per head. 

England's free trade has laid her open to the manufactures of the 
world. France protects her own industry by stringent protective 
tariffs, as was ably shown a few days ago by my colleague from Phila- 
delphia, [Mr. KELLEY,] and in 1873 she imported from England 
$85,000,000 of commodities and exported to England $215,000,000 
worth of her productions, making a heavy balance of trade against 
her free-trade neighbor. 

lt was by her enlightened protective policy that France was en- 
abled to pay the great fine of $1,000,000,000 imposed on her by Ger- 
many, for her rts had made her a creditor nation and she paid the 
greater part of the fine by drafts on England, Holland, Belgium, and 
even on Germany herself, and had to pay in hard cash only about 
$100,000,000 of her amereement. 

These comparisons show very clearly the superiority of a protect- 
ive over a free-trade policy. 

The second proposition of the gentleman from Illinois is that tar- 
iffs should be laid for revenue only, and that there should be no pro- 
tection except that which is incidental, in other words, accidental. 

By this is meant that the Government should take care of itself and 
the people should take care of themselves; that a tariffof duties should 
be laid that will raise the most revenue in the easiest way; and if by 
any accident such a tariff should protect and encourage any branch 
of American industry it would be all very well, but if it did not, then 
so much the worse for that branch of industry. 

In this policy, which is the policy of the modern democracy, there 
is no thought, no care for the interests of the laboring masses. They 
may struggle as best they can against the cheaper capital and labor 
of foreign countries, and if they support themselves in the competi- 
tion it will be against the policy of the party, and not because of any 
protecting cure. 

If, however, by superior skill and ingenuity and the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery, they are able to sustain themselves and 
establish a business and become prosperous, the democratic cry goes 
up that they are onggo and getting rich too fast, and that the 
duties on the articles they manufacture are a tax on the people, and 
that they must come down, and if that party be in power they are 
reduced accordingly, and the industry thus accidentally encouraged 
is destroyed. 

But the main shibboleth of the modern democracy is that protec- 
tion is “spoliation” or robbery of the consumer of protected manu- 
factures, and that the cost of all domestic products is enhanced by a 
duty on imports. They contend that protection takes their property 
from one portion of the people and gives it toa more favored class. 

It is a doctrine of comparatively modern origin, and as often as 
enunciated has been as often proved untrue. 

It is a plausible assertion that the duty on an imported article is 
necessarily added to the cost, and therefore must be ultimately paid 
by the consumer. In making this assertion the advocate of free 
trade has an advantage, because to minds not conversant with the 
effect of competition at home in the manufacture of such commodi- 
ties it may seem to be true. 

It may happen to be true, but not always, in those cases where 
we do not produce or manufacture imported articles, that the con- 
sumer will have to pay the duty. 

Even in those cases the foreign producer may have to pay the duty 
or lower his prices to an equivalent thereof in order to get his com- 
modities into our market. 

If it be true that a duty on such commodities has to be paid by the 
consumer, then the converse of the proposition ought to be true, that 
making such articles duty free gives the consumer the benefit of the 
amount of duty taken off by lowering the price that amount. Such, 
however, is not the case; for when we recently made coffee and tea 
wey free the price of each remained very nearly what it was before. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his last annual report, in speak- 
ing of the repeal of the duties on tea and coffee, says: 5 

In his last annual the Secretary expressed the opinion that the act admit- 
ting these articles to entry had been without advantage to consumers in this 
country, but that the duty repealed had been added to the cost abroad. ‘The repeal 
of the duty has been followed by increase of export duty in the countries of pro- 
duction, and this increase is paid by the consumer. 


The late Commissioner Wells has shown that in England a decrease 
of the duty on tea brought no corresponding benefit to the consumer 
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in reduction of price. Thus tea, under the British tariff, had its duty 
decreased 77 per cent. from between 1849 and 1866, yet the price in- 
creased 50 per cent, The explanation is that, there being practically 
but one aryl wig ea country, the trade was a monopoly, and the 
decrease of the duty was followed by an increase of price by the pro- 
ducer. Hence no benefit to the consumer. 

Still less is it true that in the case of imported commodities, such 
as we can manufacture here, the consumer pays the duty. 

Whenever by a judicious tariff a duty is laid upon cotton, silk, wool 
en, or iron manufactures imported sufficiently high to enable tho 
home manufacturer to compete with the foreign manufacturer, then 
the consumer gets the benefit of the competition. When there is no 
competition at home with the foreign manufacturer, he puts what 
price he pleases on his articles and we have to pay that price with 
the duty added or go without the article. Butwhen eee sufi- 
cient is given to our home manufacturers to embark their capital in 
any line of commodities made abroad, then there is competition be- 
tween the home manufacturers and the foreign ones, and between 
the home manufacturers themselves. This duplicated competition 
evolves the invention of labor-saving machinery and the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving processes, and by these means the cost of produc- 
tion is brought down to the lowest figure, to the great advantage of 
the consumer. The foreign manufacturer, if he introduces his wares 
into this country, has to sell them here at the price at which ourown 
people can sell them, and can therefore only get for them such a 
price as with the duty added will be equivalent to the price in our 
market. He therefore may have to sell them ata re that will 
afford him little or no protit at all, and hence the duty paid will 
really come out of his profits, and not be pan by the consumer. 

There is no class of bnsiness men more keenly alive to their inter- 
ests than the managers of railroads. They desire to buy their rails 
at the lowest figures possible, and yet itis but four or five years ago 
that ninety managers of r4ilroads, lying all over the country from 
Boston to Saint Louis, presented their petition to Congres asking for 
a duty of $44.80 per ton on steel rails. Among other things they said : 

Immediately before the construction of the first steel-rail manufactory in this 
country, foreign makers charged $150 per toa (equal then to §225 in currency) for 
steel rails. As American works were built, foreign skilled labor introduced, home 
labor instructed, and domestic irons, bo ganister, and 
expensive trials) found to uce excellent rails, the price of the foreign article 
was gradually lowered, until now (1870) it stands at less than $79 per ton in gold, or 
$96.38 in currency. 

They are now about §60 in currency, and iron rails that were then 
worth $75 to $90 are now worth only $42 to $45 in currency. - 

The memorial continues: 

Now that several millions of dollars have been expended in machinery, furnaces, 
and experiments in perfecting the process of manufacture in this country, and 
numbers of our citizens are dependent Me it for support, the business is threat- 
ened with annihilation by the pressure of English and Prussian makers. We, as 
users of steel rails and transporters of the food and material for American manu- 
facturers and their numerous employés and skilled laborers, do not desire to be de- 
pendent exclusively upon the foreign supply, and therefore join in asking that 
nstead of the present ad valorem duty a specific duty of two cents per pound be 
placed upon this article. 

Congress considered their petition and placed a duty of 1} cents per 
pound on steel rails with the effect on prices already stated. 
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The effect of protection on the production of steel rails has been 
marvelous. In 1867 we only manfactured 2,550 tons; 1868, 7,225 tons; 
in 1869, 9,650 tons; in 1870, 34,000 tons; in 1871, 38,250 tous; in 1872, 
94,070 tons; in 1873, 129,015 tons; in 1874, 144,944 tons; in 1875, 
290,863 tons, and we have now emancipated ourselves from depend- 
énce on England fora an ae ‘ 

To show still further the beneficial effects of a protective tariff in 
the reduction of duties on all kinds of steel, I read from the “ Protest 
of the American Iron and Steel Association” against the reduction in 
duties proposed by the bill of the gentleman from Illinois, sabmitted 
to the Committee of Ways and Means of the House on the 28th of 
March last. That protest, among other things, says— 


That the reduction of the duties on iror and steel would have the effect 
of increasing the importation of these commodities and still further depressing tho 
domestic iron trade, we have not the slightest doubt. A concession to the foreign 
producer of $2 a ton on pig iron, doe $15 a ton on rolled iron, $5.68 a ton on iron 
rails, $13 a ton on steel and $11.40 to $24.64 ton on steel would certainly 

as a most powerful incentive to induce him to increase his shipments to 
s country. It is no secret that the English iron trade is just now in a condition 
of prosi equaling that of our own, The canse of the prostration in this coun- 
try is largely owing, as has been said, to the overstocking of our markets a few 
jans ago with English iron; the cause of the prostration abroad is owing to the 
ow prices in this country since the panic, which have prevented English iron-mas- 
ters from continuing their shipments to this side ‘ow to reduce duties, as is 
pro would be a precious boon to our great rival. z 11 8 
o beg to call your attention to some of the benefits which the country has de- 
rived from the duties which it is now proposed to reduce, Before the first steel- 
rail manufactory was established in this country, in 1867, foreign makers charged 
our railway companies 8150 à ton in gold, and until American works were able to 
suppl the home demand the price ranged above $100. To-day the price of best 
a ty American steel rails is 800 in currency. Before the war, and before the pe- 
of inflated prices, the iron-rail mills of the country were unable to supply the 
home demand, and English makers charged our railway companies as high as $30 a 
ton in gold for inferior rails; now our own mills are we Ges to any home demand that 
may be made upon them, and their best railsare offe at$42currency. Before the 
manufacture of best crucible cast steel had obtained a start in this country, En- 
glish steel cost our tool-manufacturers from $50 to $100 a ton more than it now 
does, and American steel of equal quality is now sold at even a lower price than 
the English, and has almost driven it from the market. Two years ago a delegation 
representing English steel turers presented in this committee-room an ap- 
for lower duties. At that time English steel of best quality was selling at 
ton at 17 to 18 cents a pound in gold, and American steel of same quality at 15 
to 15} cents currency. <A year ago the duties on steel were 3 per cent., 
and to-day mph steel is quoted at Boston at 14 to 14} cents a pound in gold aud 
American steel at 14 10 1Scentscurrency. The duty on steel has therefore reduced 
the price of both the English and the American uct to the American consumer, 
who ought to be and doubtless is now satisfied his true friends are the Amer- 
ican steel-manufacturers. 

Permit us also to remark that, without the stimulus afforded by the present du- 
ties on iron and steel rails, this country could not have been able to supply the de- 
mand of its own railways. Capitalists wonld not have invested the sums 
necessary to erect rolling-mills and converting establishments if the Government 
had withheld its enco: ent. The railway companies would, therefore, with- 
out protective duties, have been at the morcy of the foreign makers before the 
panic, when the railway excitement in this country was at its height, and without 
be at their mercy to-day. 


That protest was unheeded and the result was the free-trade tariff 
bill of that committee, 

The great extent of the iron and steel industry of the nation, which 
was in foreign times almost monopolized by foreign producers, is well 
shown by the valuable tables issued May 31, 1876, by the American 
Iron and Steel Association. ; 


Statistics of pig-iron production. 
PRODUCTION OF PIG-IRON (ALL KINDS) IN 1872, 1873, 1874, AND 1875, BY STATES. 
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Production of all rolled iron in the United States in 1874 and 1875. 
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These tables exhibit one of our greatest and most valuable indus-| As the earlier census returns were not very minute, they are not so 
full of details as the later ones. 
I find the results as follows : 


tries, giving employment and maintenance to hundreds of thousands 
of workmen, and affording a home market to the farmer for the sur- 
plus products of his farm. 

It shows that Ilinois, the chairman’s own State, is the second 
State in importance in the iron and steel rail manufacture, and while 
Pennsylvania, the first, fell back in her 8 from 259,288 tons 
in 1874 to 255,136 tons in 1875, Illinois advanced from 125,103 tons in 
1874 to 188,248 in 1875, and yet the bill of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois would inflict a severe injary on the rapidly-growing development 


of one of the best interests of his State, cutting down the duty of 828 W. 


ton on steel rails to $15 per ton, and on rails ei arr of steel 
m $22.40 per ton to $15 ton, which wholesale reduction would 
crush out the rail-making interest in his State that is so happily pro- 
gressing now, and throw out of 8 thousands of its citizens. 
But it is not the iron interest alone that is benefited by the pro- 
tective policy; all other interests feel its beneficent results. 
Take the woolen manufacture, for instance. In that excellent 
panin by David H. Mason, entitled How Western Farmers are 
nefited by Protection, I find the following table, showing the 
advance of the woolen business in the last twenty years. It is com- 
piled from the census reports, and therefore is accurate: 
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Number of woolen mills. 
of cards 
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531 
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This is an extraordi development, and, one the manufact- 
urers paid twice as much for wool and wages in 1874 as they did in 
1860, yet they were enabled by improved machinery and processes to 
sell their products cheaper in the latter than in the former year. 

It is true that before we started mousseline-delaine-mills the im- 
ported article sold at 50 cents a yard, but when in 1856 we commenced 
to compete with the English manufacturers the price came down to 
25 cents a yard, and now, under the existin iff, as appears by the 
latest quotations in New York, (June 7, 1876,) the price has come down 
to figures ranging from 22 cents to 11 cents per yard, according to 
style and quality. Al have receded from 75 cents in 1857 to 25 
cents, and woolen cloths that cost 81.25 in that year can now be had 
for 75.cents to 60 cents per yard. 

In these operations, while the protected manufacturer made his rea- 
sonable profit, the consumer was advantaged by the t reduction 
in price, and thus a protective tariff benefited both producer and con- 
sumer. 

Similar progress and similar benefits have also arisen from protec- 
tion to cotton manufactures. 

From the census tables I am able to glean the onward progress of 
the cotton business for the last forty-five years. 


* — 1844, pleasantly 


EMO loane Ä Dk Oto an EN ei de ada 157,310 
5 pa na ENET A 7, 132, 415 
ds employed 135, 369 


35, 
140, 708, 291 
30, 044, 132 


SE o 111, 736, 936 
Value of products.. j 177, 489, 739 
Value per hand ey Pee ARS S 1,30 


This table exhibits a marvelously rapid progress, which was fol- 


lowed by a . reduction of prices until the war, when a de- 
creased supply of the raw material, an inflated currency, and an ab- 
normal demand raised the cost and price of cotton goods, which, 
however, are now receding to their ante-bellum condition. 

To reduce that industry wonld be to turn many operatives out of 
employment, the majority of whom are women and children, depend- 
ent upon it for their maintenance. 

It is a well-remembered fact that the tariff of 1842 enabled cotton 
manufacturers to sell their shirtings at a figure as low and in some 
cases lower than the duty. Horace Greeley relates, in his Political 
Economy, that Henry Clay, in his Raleigh speech on the 17th of June, 
the fallacy of the free-trade assumption that 
the price of the article is enhanced by the amount of the duty thereon, 
by citing the discomfiture of a democratic canvasser before an elec- 
tion, who, 55 hearer in front of him, stopped the 

flow of his eloquence long enough to ask him, “ My friend, 

do you know that these tariff monopolists make you pay six cents a 

ard more than you should for that shirt you have on?” “I suppose 

it must be so, since you say so,” responded the surprised and scared 

auditor, “ but I have no learning, and don’t quite understand it, since 
I only paid five and a half cents a yard for it.” 

It was a practical answer to a free-trade fallacy. 

It is insisted by the free-traders thata protective tariff takes away 
from the farmer a foreign market for his surplus produce; because, 
as he argues, if imports are excluded in any degrée, the ability of the 
foreigner to purchase his produce is proportionately limited. But 
such is not the case. Foreign countries must have bread, and they 
will buy bread-stuffs wherever they can obtain them on the best 
terms. That our protective tariff has not diminished, but has actu- 
ally increased exports of agricultural products, is a historical fact, as 
is shown from the table which I have taken from the bulletin of the 
Iron and Steel Association of May 10, 1875. It is as follows: 

Castes Son eee we find by reference to elaborate tables 

by Mr. Da’ H. Mason from the commerce and navigation reports of 
The General Government, that they have been grecter under Ree protect- 
ive policy than under the previous policy of partial free trade. ithout entering 
into needless details, we Supe from Mr. Mason's tables a statement of tho ex- 
of three leading agriculi aes: wheat, wheat flour, and Indian corn, in 

o and in thirteen 


ral 
irteen years under partial free years under protection. 
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Agricultural exports in twenty-six years. 
LOW-DUTY PERIOD. 


Bushels of | Rarrels of | Bushels of 

wheat. flour. corn. 
pL LN AA ⁵Ü“ bK Rec aha 1, 527,534 | 2, 108,013 | 13, 257,309 
D „„.. 608, 661 1. 385, 448 6, 595, 092 
WBS nce ccanvsccocccecsaccbasonacsoseespncces 1, 026,725 | 2, 202, 335 3, 426, 811 
1852 ...., 2,694,540 | 2,799,339 | 2 627,075 
1853 .. -| 3,890,141 | 2 920,918 | 2,274, 909 
1854 .. -| 8,036,665 | 4,022,386 | 7, 768, 816 
1855 798,884 1. 204, 540 7, 807, 585 
1856 .. 8, 154,877 | 3,510,626 | 10,292, 280 
P AAA Ä 14,570,331 | 3,712,053 7, 505, 318 
1858 8,929,196 | 3. 512, 169 4, 766, 145 
1859 -| 3,002,016 | 2. 431, 824 1 
1860... 4,155,153 | 2, 611, 596 
1861 -$ 31,238,057 | 4, 323, 756 


corn. 

4,882,033 | 18, 904, 898 

4,390,055 | 16,119, 476 
3,557,347 | 4, 096, 684 

937,152 | 2.604.542 2 812 726 
529,103 | 2 183,050 | 13,516, 651 
146,411 | 1,300,106 | 14, 889, 993 
940,899 | 2 076,423 | 11.147, 490 
557, 836 | 2 431.873 | 7,047,197 
584,115} 3.463333 | 1.302.115 
304,906 | 3,653,841 | 9, 826, 309 
423,080 | 2 514,535 | 34. 491, 650 
204.25 | 2 562,086 | 38,541. 930 
039,923 | 4,094,094 | 34, 454. 606 
q 39, 213, 318 207, 221, 555 
3,054,871 | 15, 940, 120 


This is a significant table and worthy of consideration by every 


farmer. 

It is also insisted that he is injured by it, because according to free- 
trade logic the consumer always pays the duty. We formerly imported 
our axes at $15 the dozen, but to-day the Beattys of Chester, in my 
district, can undersell the foreign article at a mach reduced price. 

Before shovels were made in this country we paid $2 a piece for the 
foreign article, but the Ames mannfactory can now afford them at 
seventy-five cents, and competes with the British manufacturer in the 
markets of the world. 

By the decline in the price of iron and steel, the plow with which 
tho farmer prepares his ground for seed, the wheat-drill with which 
he commits it to the ground, the reaper with which he cuts it, are all 
afforded him at reduced rates, and the cheapened steel or iron rails 
enable him to send his grain to market and sellit at aprofit. It was 
but 3 that western farmers had to spend a bushel of wheat to 
get another bushel to market, but now because of cheaper rail transpor- 
tation they can send their grain to Liverpool at less cost than they for- 
merly paid to send it to their county town. It is the railway, the 
offspring of protection, that brings the market to the farmer's door 
and pays him cash for his surplus produce. It is his best interest to 
have manufactories established at home to provide consumers for his 
breadstuffs, especially as India has lately entered the European mar- 
ket with her gas and will soon be a formidable competitor with the 
American agriculturist. 

Locomotives and railroad cars, which we once imported, we now 
sell abroad, and in 1874 we sent one thousand and eighty-three to dif- 
ferent countries, some to Mexico and South America, and some in 
competition with Great Britain in her provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Canada. 

Mr. Disston, of Philadelphia, sends his saws to Sheffield in compe- 
tition with the English manufacturer at his own home, and the New 
England mills send their cottons to Leeds and Manchester. 

Even to the British colonies in the antipodes we export our com- 
modities, and American furniture is regularly quoted in the price- 
current of the Melbourne Argus, a copy of which I lately received. 

Thus it is that a protective tariff benefits all classes of citizens. 
The establishment of an iron, woolen, cotton, or any other manufac- 
tory gives employment at once to a large number of hands at remu- 
nerative wages. It enables the employés to obtain more of the com- 
forts and luxuries of life for themselyes and families and makes them 
consumers as well as producers. Around the manufactory rises up a 
town of grocers, millers, tailors, shoemakers, and all others n 
to supply the wants of the employés of the manufactory, and as the 
town ate fed, it gives a market to the farmers for many miles 
aronn 

The village of Phanixville, in my district, is an instance of the 
value of a protective tariff. It has its rail mill, its angle-jron mill, 
und its bridge manufactory, and the latter has so far improved its ma- 


chinery and patterns that it was enabled to obtain a contract for a 
great bridge over the Saint Lawrence, in Canada, in competition with 
the best bridge builders of Her Majesty Queon Victoria ; and I need 
hardly add that its seven thousand operatives have regularly bought 
gayor the produceof the adjacent farmers, and withiù afew late 
years have thus quadrupled the value of their lands. 

The city of Chester, in the same district, is a still more remarkable 
instance of Jefferson’s protective doctrine. It has its cotten, woolen, 
and iron mills and its ship-yard. From an obscure village in 1850 it 
has arisen, with its suburbs, to be a city of 15,000 people under the in- 
fluence of a protective tariff. 

By the protected labor of its skilled operatives its cottons and wool- 
ens now compete with those of European manufacturers 3 
Its iron mills supply its ship-yard, and that ship-yard, under the able 
management of the at ship builder, John Roach, sends forth the 
largest steamships that were ever launched on this continent, and 
builds and repairs national vessels of war better, cheaper, and quicker 
than it can be done in the navy-yards of the nation. : 

The lands of the county in which it is situated, could command, 
when it was a village only $75 to $100 per acre, but their selling price 
now has advanced to $200 and up to $500 per acre. 

These afford an example to the Southern States from which they 
might learn a valuable lesson; for with their great abundance of 
water-power, of coal and iron, of ports and cheap labor, there is 
no geod reason why they should export their great staple, cotton, at 
twelve to fourteen cents a pound in the raw state and buy it back for 
consumption in a manufactured condition at a dollar. By placing the 
producer alongside of the consumer, they would retain for themselves 
all intermediate profits now paid to others and soon double and treble 
the valne of their plantations. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is also said by the gentleman from Illinois. as 
I before remarked, that a duty on imports adds to the price of all 
similar articles produced in this country. If that were true, the 
farmer cannot complain, He is protected on his beef and pork one 
cent per pound; on his hams and bacons, two cents per pound; on his 
cheese, four cents per pound ; on his wheat, twenty cents per bushel; 
on his butter, four cents per pound; on his lard, two cents per pound; 
on hisrye and barley, fifteen cents per bushel; on his Indian corn, ten 
cents per bushel ;_on his oats, ten cents per bushel, and on his potatoes, 
ten cents per bushel. If these articles are enhanced in price by the 
duty, as free-traders contend, then the farmers received in 1870 a bonus 
of nearly $300,000,000 on the agricultural products they raised that 
year. ‘ 

At any rate, they were protected from the importation of Canada 
oats and barley, Bermuda potatoes, and the cheap wheat from Asiatic 
countries which I spoke of before. 

Free trade is a creature born of the Cobden Club and the Man- 
chester school and cradled in great commercial cities. It starts in 
commercial emporiums and by its plausible statements obtains lodg- 
ment in country places. 

The importing merchant upholds it, because the freer the foreign 
commerce the more does his business and his profits expand. New 
York is consequently a free-trade city, and her Representatives bat 
support the views of their constituents when advocating it. She is 
a city with strong foreign propensities and feelings, with close com- 
munion with European marts and lands. Her poraleson of 942,292 
as in 1870 had but 523,198 native-born ; and of her whole population 
769,558 have foreign-born fathers. 

Cook County, of Illinois, including the great city of e tho 
commercial metropolis of the Northwest, had a population in 1870 of 
350,000, Of these 183,194 were natives and 166,772 foreign-born, and 
268, or more than one-half, had foreign fathers and mothers, 
These descendants of foreigners of course had their sympathies with 
the old countries, and wanted trade as free as possiblo, and hence it 
is naturally to be expected that the Representatives of constituencies 
with free-trade proclivities should represent the views of their con- 
stituents. 

In this connection let me say, Mr. Speaker, that the free-trade mer- 
chant is very inconsistent. To protect his commerce at home and 
abroad we have established a Navy; to allow his vessels unobstructed 
p to our ports we improve our rivers and harbors; to point out 
their way in the darkness we erect light-houses on our coasts and 
along our rivers, and all this at an expense of nearly $30,000,000 per 
annum. 

He has also an absolute monopoly of the coasting trade, with which 
no foreigner can interfere, and yet I have never heard a free-trade 
merchant or his representative complain of these exclusive privileges 
maintained for him at such a vast expense, or ask that the foreign 
ship owner might be allowed to compete with him for that coasting 
trade or heard him denounce his monopoly as spoliation or robbery. 

When, thus protected himself, he shall make such complaint it will 
be time enough for him to complain of others who are also protected 
by a wise governmental policy. 5 

I have endeayored to show that the doctrines of the fathers of the 
democratic party were entirely protective, while those of modern 
democracy are of a free-trade character; that duties laid on imports 
do not necessarily enhance the price to the consumer, but tend to 

give him the same or a similar article at a lower figure than before 
the duty was laid; and that a duty does not in addition add to the 
price of all similar products of domestic origin. 
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The best evidence of the truth of the principles of the fathers and 
of the value of protection is made most obvious to every eye in the 
great exposition now open in Philadelphia. There the raw materials 
and finished productions of our country compare fayorably, side by 
side, with those of all the rest of the world. There protected ma- 
chinery of all kinds, from the ponderous Corliss engine, moving like 
an intelligence and which is the motive power of all the minor ma- 
chines of machinery hall, down to the smallest tape and bobbin 
weaver, and the matured products of our cotton, woolen, silk, glass, 
iron, copper, and silver, manifest the wondrons skill and ingenuity of 
the American people, happily developed under the beneficent influ- 
ence of protective tariffs. 

I desire to say, before I close, a few words concerning the effect of 
a revenue tariff, such as the bill before the House proposes, upon the 
resumption of specie payments. 

The Government owes over $400,000,000 of depreciated currency. 
It has not provided for its payment. Every patriotic citizen wishes 
that it should pay that debt which it has promised to pay in gold. 
Congress has repeatedly pledged its faith that it should be done, and 
has at last fixed the time for such pment on January 1, 1879. 

The bill of the committee would reduce the duties 30 to 50 per 
cent, below their present rates. In order, therefore, to obtain as much 
revenue as we now receive from the present tariff the importations 


would have to be increased acco y, to make up the deficiency in 
revenue. But they are too great already. They have made us a 
debtor nation, and it is only within the last two years that our ex- 


orts of commodities exceeded our imports. To adopt this bill would 
to open the ports of our country to the sweepings of the manu- 
factories of the world, and to throw us back to the unfortunate situa- 
tion from which we are slowly emerging. It would indefinitely post- 
pone specie pomeni by the accumulation of balances against us 
abyoad, and by producing a drain of our specie to settle those bal- 
alees, 

‘The evils that exist already from excess of importations are sufi- 
cicntly great, as I have sacar agile in a speech I made in this 
liouse on the 19th of February last, and from which I now beg leave 
to quote a few remarks, but the bill under consideration would aggra- 
vate them immensely. I then said: 


Beginving with the war of the rebellion in 1861 and conclu with the fiscal 
year ending in 1875, we find that we imported of foreign merchan: $6,207,800,000, 
and of foreign specie $286,500,000, amoun: in all to 86,404,300, 000. To settle this 
indebtedness we exported of our own domestic merchandise only $4,817,700,000, and 
of foreign merchandise, 6231, 400, 000. These sums did not balance accounts een 
us and foreign nations, and we added to them of ont own specie $959,100,000, and of 
foreign specie $122,100,000; amounting in all to $6,130,300,000, leaving us still short 


$364,000.000 on the custom-house books. 

As thu amount of Fa in the country in 1860 was estimated at $275,000,000, in 
86L at $259,000,000, and is now estimated 12 the Director of the Mint at only 8140, 
00,000, it is evident that in settling with foreign nations we paid them e ol- 
lar of the gold we raised from the mines, and drew on our reserved fund for 8 
000 more. This was only the balance of trade as shown by the custom-house books, 
and not the balance of accounts as shown on the great nati ledger when we 
male our annual settlement with the outside world. To this again must be added 
at least 5 per cent. for undervaluations on the imports, ma at least twenty-five 
to thirty million dollars per annum. addition we may safely add $5,000,000 for 
smuggled l gonos, for which we have to pay. 

Before the war we carried three-fourths of our products to countries in 
our own vessels and realized the freights thereon, which amounted to many mill- 
trade of our own products, 


ions; but now we have but one-third of the 
and hence have to pay to fi ers for carrying the remaining two-thirds of our 
commodities, which is another heavy item of our annual indebtedness, the amount 
of which I am unable to estimate. It is many millions. 
ese must be added the annual tof $100,000,000 or more of interest 
railroad, State, and muni bonds, which does not appear on the 
castom-bouse — and with these matters operating against us morò or less dur- 
ing the period mentioned, we can readily understand how the immense indebted- 
ness abroa has originated, and appreciate the fact that we are a greatly indebted 


nation. 
examine the Treasury reports alone, which show a custom-house 
in our favor for the last two years, we might conclude we are a creditor 
nation, but when we take into the calculation those circumstances above mentioned, 
which never show on the custom-house ledgers, we cannot but conclude that we 
have still to provide for an annual deficit of perhaps $100,000,000. 
The facts and figures that I then gave are substantially the same 
to-day. í 
Instead, therefore, of increasing our importations and piling up a 
huge debt abroad, we should decrease them. 
n the last half dozen years our imports were as follows: 


Immense amounts, for which we had to pay in gold or its equivalent. 
Of breadstuffs, cotton manufactures, earthenware, glass, iron and 
steel, leather, tobacco and cigars, lumber, wool and woolen manufact- 
ures, and other articles, we annually import nearly two hundred mill- 
ion dollars’ worth, which we could manufacture as well in our own 
country. We should so adjust our tariff as to give the market to the 
home producer and manufacturer of those articles, and increased du- 
ties, properly adjusted, and a reduction of expenses in the national 
Government, would supply the place of any diminution of revenue 
that might ensue from diminished importations. 


By so doing we will keep our gold and silver among our own people 
and accumulate a fund sufficient in a short time to enable the Goy- 
ernment and the banks to resume specie payments. If, on the other 
hand, we enact this bill into a law, our importations will immediately 
increase, our debt abroad will increase, all our gold and silver wi 
be exported in payment of our debts, and its insufficiency will have 
to be supplied by an increased bonded indebtedness that will be an 
additional annual drain on us in payment of the interest and will 
eventually drive us into national bankruptcy. 

While this state of affairs takes place in our foreign commerce, our 
internal affairs will become sadly deranged. 

The cheaper labor and capital of Europe will enable the low-priced 
goods of foreign manufacturers to be thrown unchecked on our Bb $ 
our mills and manufactories will be closed or only out a sick] 
existence ; their demand for coal will be so lessened that some col- 
lieries will have to be abandoned and the miners thrown out of em- 
ployment; the tonnage on railroads will fall off and their ability to 
pay the interest on their bonded debt be so diminished as to drive 
some of them into bankruptcy; workmen of all classes will be driven 
from their homes to find employment in other e Hin they will 
enter into competition with the farmer, who will have lost his best 
customers with the closing of the manufactories; the prices of agri- 
cultural produce will fall use of the failure of the demand made 
by those business establishments and because of the 2 with 
him produced by such failure; the whole frame-work of society will 
be disturbed, and, instead of prosperity and contentment, poverty 
and diseontent will pervade the land. 

This is no fancy picture. It is what has occurred toa greater or 
less de heretofore under our low tariffs, and will occur again if 
tho bill of the democratic committee should become a law. 

That such a calamity may be averted must be the ardent desire of 
every well-wisher of his country’s prosperity. 


Silver Coin. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN H. BAKER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 10, 1876, 
On the joint resolution providing for the issue nf silver coin. 

Mr. BAKER, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, the policy of this Govern- 
ment from the time of the administration of Washington to the sec- 
ond term of the present Executive has been steadily in the direction 
of recognising the full legal-tender character of our silver coinage. 
It has been in the direction of a double system of coins, fabricated of 
silver and gold respectively, and each made a lawful tender in the 
payment of debts, On the 2d day of April, 1792, a bill entitled “An 
act establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the United States” 
pang into be law. bi a met the approval 2 Alexander Bai 

n, then Secretary of the Treasury, perhaps the greatest financi 
authority of his generation ; and it received the most anxious and 
thoughtful consideration from the N statesmen of that day. In 
this act it was provided, in section 9, as follows: 

mie Dollars or units, oe See oe rene for p —_ py 8 
same is how current, are CO; an con grains a grain 
of pure, or 416 5 5 of standard, silver. 

The amount of silver contained in the dollar or unit was fixed at 
the above quantity after careful inquiry and deliberation, and it re- 
mained as then fixed for the period of forty-five years. It is possible 
that the weight and fineness of the silver dollar as then established 
by law ought in consequence of the 7255 and rapidly increasing pro- 
duction of silver bullion to be slightly changed. But clearly no great 
or radical change ought to be made either in the weight or fineness 
of our silver coinage. : 

The silver dollar authorized to be coined and issued pursuant to the 
above provisjon of law was made a full legal tender in payment of 
all public and private obligations. The sixteenth section of that act 
provided as follows: 


Sec. 16. That all gold and silver coins which are struck and issued shall be a law- 
ful tender in all payments whatsoev: 


er. 7 
The full legal tenderability of the silver coinage in payment of all 
obligations whatsoever was then settled on what was believed to be 


sound financial principles, based upon profound and extensive re- 
search. That it was contemplated by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion that silver coin should be a legal tender side by side with gold 
is made entirely manifest by the tenth section of article 1 of the Con- 
stitution. This section provides that “no State shall make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” While this 

rovision of the Constitution only applies to the States, and does not 
Forbid Congress to make anything except gold and silver coin alegal 
tender in payment of debts, still it seems manifest that it was contem- 
plated by the fathers of the Repnblic who framed the Constitution 
that silver coins were to stand for all time as a full legal tender in 
the same manner and to the same extent as gold coins. Under this 
policy, for forty-five years in peace and war, the silver coinage re- 
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mained a full legal tender, not only without injury, but to the man- 
ifest advantage of thg country. It was the money of the people. It 
was incommon use in nearly all the minor transactions of business 


life. Roseanne the same legal-tender quality as gold, there was no 
occasion for gold brokers, and the fell brood of brokers and bullion- 
ists who now prey upon the people was fortunately unknown. 

The next legislation affecting the silver coinage was enacted on the 
18th of January, 1837. It was during the t financial crises of 
that period. The amount of silver in the dollar or unit was reduced 

ins by that Jaw. The obvious p of this reduction was 
to give relief to the debtor class ; and perhaps for the further reason 
that it would, by cheapening the cost of producing silver coins and 
reducing the intrinsic valne of the dollar or unit, naturally cause sil- 
ver to flow into the conntry for coinage. That this law had this effect 
is abundantly established by the history of those times. The coun- 
try evidently recovered from the financial crash which swept over it 
much sooner than it would if no steps had been taken to arrest the 
flow of the precious metals abroad. Not only did our silver remain 
at home, but Jarge amounts of foreign silver coin found its way into 
the channels of commerce in the United States. The provisions of 
the act of January 18, 1837, on this subject are as follows: 

Sec. 9. The silver dollar shall be of the e ee 4124 standard, to be nine 
hundred parts of pure metal and one bun rts of alloy; and that dollars, half 
dollars, and quarter dollars, dimes, and half es, shall be legal tenders of pay- 
ment, a ing to their nominal valne, for any sums whatever.” 
eee 11. Coins of silver heretofore issued at the Mint shall continue to be a legal 

It will thus be seen that though the intrinsic value of the silver 
coinage as mere bullion was appreciably diminished by law, it was 
still maintained as a full ! tender. Nor was there any distinc- 
tion in the legal tenderability of the fractional or subsidiary silver 
coins and the coined dollar? These fractional or subsidiary silver 
coins continued to be of the same fineness and relative weight as the 
dollar or unit. The fractional or subsidiary silver coins were first de- 
based and pry demonetized by the act of February 21, 1853, 
Doubtless this debasement of the fractional silver coins was occa- 
sioned by the scarcity of small change and the demand of the public 
for more silver coins to carry on the business of the country. This 
legislation contains a valuable hint, in this, that it shows that the 
statesmen of that day recognized the duty of giving needed relief to 
the financial stringency at the risk of an expansion of the volume of 
the circulating medium. The same thing, as we have seen, had been 
done in 1837, and in neither case did any injurious consequences re- 
sult to either business or credit. It is the part of wise statesmanship 
now, so far as safely can be done, to shape our legislation so as to ro- 
tain, as far as practicable, in our own country the gold and silver 
bullion produced from our mines. 

This act of 1853 provides in its first two sections, which alone re- 
late to the subject under consideration, as follows : 


Section 1. That from and after June 1, 1853, the weight of the half dollar or piece 
of fifty cents shall be 192 grains, and the quarter dollar, or piece of twenty-tive 


cents, „and half dime shall be respectively one-half, one-fifth, and one-tenth 
of the weight of said half dollar. 
Src. 2. That the silver coins issued in conformity with the above section shall be 


in payment of debts for all sums not exceeding $5. 


This is the entire legislation on tho subject of silver coinage from 
the adoption of our present Constitution down to the act of February 
12, 1873. This legislation establishes the following propositions : 

First. That during the period of eighty-one years from April 2, 
1792, to February 12, 1873, we had a aos dollar or unit which was 
made by law a full legal tender in payment of all debts, public and 

rivate. i 
: Second. That during the first forty-five years of this period the dol- 
lar or unit contained 416 grains of standard silver. 

Third. That during the great financial crisis of 1836-37 the Gov- 
ernment reduced the weight of the dollar or unit to 412} grains of 
standard silver, nine-tenths fine. 

Fourth. That from April 2, 1792, to Febrnary 21, 1853, the fractional 
or subsidiary silver coins were fabricated from silver of the same fine- 
ness as the dollar, and of the same relative weight in proportion to 
their nominal value; and that the Sas Nahe silver coins during all 
this period were a legal tender the samé as the coined silver dollar. 

ifth. That in 1853 the weight of the half dollar, which had been 
theretofore of the weight of grains of standard silver, nine-tenths 
fine, was reduced to 192 ins. 

Thus a dollar in nominal value of the fractional or subsidiary silver 
coins under this law contained 283 grains less of standard silver than 
the coined silver dollar. Hence the fractional or subsidiary silver coins 
are actually worth nearly 7 per cent. less than the silver-dollar coins, 
The wisdom and honesty of so largely debasing the fractional or sub- 
sidiary silver coinage are certainly questionable. Still, as long assuch 
fractional coinage remains a legal tender to the amount of $5, its de- 
basement in intrinsic value does not essentially impair its utility as a 
circulating medium if the full legal-tender silver dollar is preserved. 
The people haye long used this debased fractional or subsidiary silver 
coinage, havo carried on the business of the country with it, have en- 
tered into innumerable commercial engagements, and no emergency 
has arisen which would seem to require at this time any change. in 
the weight or fineness of the fractional or subsidiary silver coinage. 
I am, however, free to say that, in my judgment, the practice of de- 
basing any portion of our silver coins is, as an original proposition, 
unjust and indefensible. It wonld be wise, it seems to me, in due 


time to reverse the action of the Government taken in 1853 in this 
regard, and bring back the subsidiary coins to the same relative 
weight and fineness as the silver-dollar coin. 

During all the time intervening between April 2, 1792, and Febru- 
ary 12, 1873, the silver dollar or unit remained a legal tender in the 
payment of all public and private debts and obligations. It could 

lawfully tendered to public as well as to private creditors. If there 
were wisdom and justice in creating the legal-tender silver coinage, 
or in its maintenance during the long period of eighty-one years and 
down to a very recent day, there would certainly seem to be neither 
wisdom nor justice in now substantially demonetizing it. I say sub- 
stantially demonetizing the silver coinage, because when its legal ten- 
derability is limited to payments in the sum of $5 or under it can ful- 
fill no function in commercial transactions, except that of mere small 
change. It loses the real function of money as medium for the pur- 
chase of commodities and the payment of debts—a function which 
has been maintained for our silver coinage by the wisdom of at least 
three successive generationsof ourcountrymen, With industry pros- 
trate, with an unparalleled stringency in the money market, with a 
public debt of enormous magnitude, and private and municipal debts 
of even greater proportions, and with gold, like the red arterial blood 
flowing in a ceaseless stream from the country, it seems to me that 
no man can vindicate the porog of even partially demonetizing the 
silver coinage. I do not therefore see the wisdom or even justice of 
the legislation of 1873, which strnck out of existence the old legal- 
tender silver dollar or unit. It is true that no large amount of the 
full legal-tender dollars authorized to be coined by the foregoing laws 
was ever struck by the mint and put into circulation. But it cannot 
be doubted that if we had coined all of the silver dollars which could 
have been kept afloat by the business of the country, we should have 
suffered much less from the multiplication and consequent failures 
of unsound banks chartered by State authority. This act of 1873 is 
entitled “ An act revising and amending the laws relative to the mints 
and assay offices and coinage of the United States.” It destroyed 
the whole of our financial system so far as our silver coinage is con- 
FENIR It inaugurated a new scheme of silver coinage. It provides 
as follows: 


Src. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a half 
dollar or a piece of fifty cents, a quarter of a dollar or a piece of twenty-five cents, 
and a dime or a piece of ten cents; the weight of the trade-dollar shall be 4% 
grains troy of standard silver; the weight of the half dollar shall be 12 grains, the 

rat dollar 6 grains, the ten-cent piece shall be one-fifth the weight of the half 
ollar. 


The gram is declared to be equal to 15.432 grains. The half dollar 
therefore weighs 185.184 grains, being 6.816 grains less in weight than 
the debased subsidiary coins authorized by the act of February 21, 
1853. The policy of issuing a trade-dollar, which is not a legal tend- 
er, and abrogating the coinage of the legal-tender silver dollar, can 
find, I think, no justification except upon the theory of the bullion- 
ists, whose cause was so ably 8 by the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Hewirt,] that the only full legal tender in this country 
should be gold. To demand gold as the only legal tender is simply 
to place the labor of the country in the hands of the capitalists. The 
demand that nothing except gold shall be a legal tender is to ask a 
thing now practically impossible. 

The productive industries of the country, fostered by a financial 
policy which shall restore confidence and give remunerative employ- 
ment to the laborers of the country who are now in vain seeking it, 
must repair the waste and destruction of war. Then only can we 
hope to return to a gold-coin currency and maintain it. If we were 
to listen to the voice of the bullionist and by the sale of bonds pur- 
chaso sufficient gold to resume, it can hardly be doubted that with 
the enormous drain upon us in the shape of interest upon the na- 
tional, state, municipat, tid pe and private debts of the country, 
with a large balance of trade against us, we would soon become in- 
volved in the throes of financial embarrassment and distress com- 

ared with which all our past experience would seem light, Believ- 

ng the attempt to resume specie payments in 1879 utterly impracti- 
cable, I regard the present resumption act a useless menace to the 
business of the country, paralyzing every industry and prostrating 
every trade, throwing thousands of the best and most skillful labor- 
ers and artisans of the country out of productive employment. 

It is not, however, my pu to speak of the resumption act, I 
want, however, to declare my belief in our legal-tender notes as one 
of the best currencies ever devised, and I hope to see them maintained 
until prosperity shall gladden our land. I am inclined to believe the 
true policy of the country while maintaining our legal-tenders, now 
that the Government has undertaken to furnish the people with silver 
coins and that the amount of the production of silver bullion in this 
country and the price it now commands in the market will enable us 
to do it, is to procure the bullion and coin all the silver money that 
the business of the country seems to demand. Iam free to say that 
I entertained, and still entertain, grave doubts as to the policy at this 
time of reper dae to purchase silver bullion by the sale of gold-bear- 
ing bonds and eoin such bullion to take the place of the fractional 
currency. It seemed, and yet seems doubtful whether $40,000,000 of 
silver coins in circulation are so much more valuable to the business 
of the country than a like amount of paper fractional currency as to 
repay the people for the annual burden of the interest at 5 per cent. 
on forty millions of gold-bearing bonds which must be sold to procure 
the bullion for coinage. 
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But the policy, wise or unwise, has been inangurated. There now 
seems to be no middle course. We have plunged into the stream 
and cannot stop in mideurrent. Either let us have all the silver 
coins we can use or none. Hence, I am now dis to support any 
measure which seems to be wisely matured having in view the sup- 
plying the pare with all the silver coins which can be utilized in 
the trade and business of the country. The policy of confining its 
legal-tender quality to sums of $5 and under is in conflict with our 
whole national history and experience prior to 1873. It seems to me 
unwise and calculated to impair the usefulness of this species of coin 
as a circulating medium. It is certainly in the interest of the capi- 
talist as against the laborer. By the law of the land the silver dol- 
lar used to be a lagal tender, not only in payment of the r man’s 
daily labor, but of the bondholders and capitalist’s debt. By the 
policy of the present legislation, the present silver coinage is made 
good enough to pay the laborer for his day’s work, but it is not good 
enough to pay the rich man’s obligations held by him either against 
his neighbor or his Government. This is an unjust discrimination. I 
believe it will also prove a mischievous one, 

I could wish to see the present bills so amended as to make the sil- 
ver dollar a legal tender for all sums, or, if that were not practicable, 
to see it made a legal tender in payment of $100 in any one payment. 
This wish, however, it seems hopeless to indulge. lt has been de- 
termined, if we are to have silver coins at all, that they shall not be 
a legal tender in payment of more than $5 in anyone payment. The 
interest of the gold bullionistsseems to be too strong with the majority 
of this House to tolerate the use of silver coins except for small change 
in sums of $5 and under. While I shall vote for the silver bills, I 
shall do it regretfully, impressed as I am with the belief that the wis- 
dom and experience of our country for eighty years have demonstrated 
the fact that the silver dollar can be safely employed as a full legal 
tender. I do it tfully because by refusing to make the silver del. 
lar a full legal tender Congress declares that a debased silver currence: 
is good enongh for labor, but capital must have its dues in gol 
Sooner would I see gold go to the laborer. 

These observations, hastily made, are intended merely to explain 
the votes which I shall be called on to give on the pending measure. 
While these measures are not what I could wish, I shall vote for one 
of them as the best I can obtain. The other I shall oppose. 

I especially object to that portion of the bill authorizing the issue 
of ten millions of silver coin in exchange for a like amount of legal- 
tender notes as substantially locking up that amount of legal-ten- 
ders. The bill is wrong in that it provides for the re-issue of the 
legal-tender notes only upon the receipt from dues at the Treasury 
of a like amount of fractional currency and the re-issue of the legal- 
tenders upon the destruction of the $10,000,000 of fractional currency 
received from dues. It is apparent thatthe sum of ten millions of frac- 
tion currency will not be received from dues at the Treasury for many 
years. This currency is only receivable for small change and must 
come in slowly. The bill, then, looks, in my judgment, to a contrac- 
tional of the legal-tender circulation to the amount of $10,000,000. I 
cannot consent in the present stringency of the money market to lock 
up permanently so large a sum of money. If an amendment had 
been allowed so that the legal-tenders received in exchange for the 
silver could be used as received at the Treasury I would gladly vote 
for the bill. But the gag is applied and no amendment allowed. I 
regret that the Committee on guy and Currency have determined 
to give no relief to the want for s change now existing except at 
the expense of a contraction of the legal-tender circulation to the 
large amount of $10,000,000. To fly from the evils arising from a 
want of small e e to the greater evil arising from so large a con- 
traction of our legal-tender circulation is neither wise nor fair. I 
regret that the majority will give no relief to the people’s distress 
for small change except at the expense of so deadly a thrust at our 
legal-tender circulation. `~ 


Commercial Relations with Canada. 


SPEEOH OF HON. GEORGE W. CATE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 15, 1876, 


On the joint resolution (H. R. No. 14) authorizing the appointment of commission- 
ers to ascertain on what terms a mutually beneficial treaty of commerce with 
Canada can be arranged. 

Mr. CATE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
8 eloquent and enthusiastic over the vast possessions known 
as the Dominion of Canada lying north of the United States, and thinks 
that the people of this country fail to appreciate the practical value of 
that immense region of country. It is perhaps too true that the great 
majority of our people have but an imperfect idea of the extent of 
the British possessions north of us, and but a faint conception of its 
great and varied resources, It is rich in fertile lands, in timber and 


-transportation to the 


lumber productions, in mineral wealth, in its fisheries and valuable 
peltry, and in agricultural products it is already a rival of our own 
country. Its inland seas, its navigable rivers, the finest on the globe, 
its harbors sufficient to accommodate the shipping of the whole 
world safe fromstorms and tempests, endow it withall the elements of 
an empire ; and it must be confessed that there is much in the pres- 
ent and future of that immense region, stretching from ocean to ocean 
and hundreds of miles to the region of eternal snows at the north, to 
excite our admiration and cupidity; and were we now considering a 
question involving the acquisition of that country, we should take 
pleasure, as it would be a duty, to go more at length into its present 
situation and probable future. But this is not a question of purchase 
or acquisition; if it were, I doubt not some means would be found by 
the thrifty and enterprising statesmen of this country to secure it, 
let the price be what it may. Notwithstanding by far the larger por- 
tion of the territory in question is less valuable than Alaska because 
less accessible, isolated from all the world, with none to disturb its 
unending solitudes, still there is an empire in extent, capable of a 
great and varied and valuable 5 indeed, its productions 
are already valuable and creditable to the industry and enterprise of 
its people. But in the character and magnitude of its productions 
lies the very obstacle in the way of reciprocal relations, if by that is 
meant free trade between this country and that. Thatis a dry ques- 
tion of business, to be settled wholly upon economical principles as 
applied to our own people, irrespective of the interests of the Cana- 
dian people. Undoubtedly it will be largely to the benefit and ad- 
vantage of the Canadian provinces to have such commercial rela- 
tions with the United States as will permit the free and unrestricted 
use of our channels of transportation to our own markets for their 
products; but it must be borne in mind that they constitute an in- 
dependent foreign power, with no claims upon us except such as by 
the laws of nations one nation is bound to accord to another, and 
that the first and paramount duty of every government is to its own 
people. And this ob ion is acknowledged and applied to-day in 
the tariff and revenue laws and regulations of every civilized nation 
on the globe. 

For the protection of our own people against a foreign competi- 
tion our Government has always imposed restrictions, by way of 
duties, upon the productions of other countries, designed to put our 
own people upon an equality with the producers of other countries, 
and neutralize advantages in price of labor and material, and there- 
fore in cost of production. We once tried reciprocal relations with 
Canada. It did not prove satisfactory to our people, the entire agri- 
cultural population joining in demanding that the treaty shonld not 
be renewed; and it was the generally received opinion of the coun- 
try that the treaty was highly injurious to that interest; that the 
benefits were all on one side—in favor of Canada. I can well under- 
stand that free trade is much to be desired between countries re- 
quiring the surplus products of its neighbor, bnt why it should be 
considered advantageous between countries producing precisely the 
same articles for export I am unable to see. We desire a market for 
our surplus p beef, butter, cheese, wool, barley, oats, pease, lum- 
ber, &c. Of these staple articles we not only more than supply our 
own home consumption, or would do so if left to ourselves, but we 
export largely of them. The Canadian provinces have a large sur- 
plus of these very productions over and gona supplying their home 
demand, for which they are obliged to find a market outside of their 
own dominions. A very large amount in value of these surplus prod- 
ucts finds a market in this country, notwithstanding the high duties 
now imposed by our tariff laws. The Canadian producer pays the 
duty on his products, and then puts them side by side with our prod- 
ucts in our own markets. A great deal of rhetoric is displayed in 
taking a “ broad and national view” of this question; but still the 
idea is very strongly e e on my mind that nobody is benefited 
but those who are benefited by an overstocked market. 

In 1854 partial reeiprocal relations were agreed upon between the 
United States and Canada; they extended, however, only to the pro- 
ductions of the farm, lumber in its various forms, timber, shingles, 
products of our mines, and to the fisheries. That treaty, as everybody 
must see at a glance, was an arrangement in the interest of the Cana- 
dian producer and consumers in our own country, and in which the 
interest of the producers of those products in this country were en- 
tirely ignored, and the first class named were loud and constant in 
its praise, the latter never tired of denouncing it in the most unmeas- 
nred terms. The gentleman from New York says that it was furseveral 


| yearssatisfactory. It never was satisfactory to anybody on this side of 


the line except to those whose interests were promoted by a full market. 
The articles embraced in that treaty constitute the entire exportable 
pone of Canada, and of the whole of which she always has a 
arge surplus to sell. So do we. We also consume large quantities 
of such products in our cities and manufacturing districts and in ovr 
Army and Navy; but beyond these home demands we send large 
quantities to other countries. Under the treaty of 1854 our markets 
were flooded with Canadian products, if not to the practical exclu- 
sion, to the 25 injury of our own producers. The geographical 
position of the Dominion of Canada with reference to the lines of 
at markets of this country enabled her to 
reach the great body of consumers in this country much quicker and 
at less expense than our own 3 could, to the injury of the 
producers of such products in this country. 
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Taking for our text this idea, that the first duty of the Government 
is to its own subjects, let us see how a treaty removing all commer- 
cial restrictions with Canada will affect that class of our people who 
are engaged in the production of those products of which Canadian 
exports are chiefly composed; I speak now for the producers of our 
agricultural products, for our lumbermen and miners, a class of pro- 
ducers whose special interest in the adjustment of our tariff laws 
have as a rule been practically ignored, through the wisdom of states- 
men who seem to have considered that the object and end of all tar- 
iff laws, so far as the question of protection was concerned in the ad- 
rye ie of such laws, was to enable the manufactarer to realize a 

gher price for his goods than he would have otherwise been enabled 
to do. Toaccomplish this p there has been no end to the imposi- 
tion of tariff duties on manufactured goods, and this class of states- 
men have at the same time been willing to throw the gates wide open 
to unmannfactured goods to enable the manufacturer to buy as cheap 
as possible. And to more forcibly illustrate the truth of this state- 
ment is the fact of this discussion, in which it is proposed to let into 
our markets free of duty all the staple products of the only country 
on the globe whose productions are of the precise kind of the pro- 
ductions of our own country, and whose geographical position is such 
as to render her a dangerous rival in our own markets, and for 
which it is not easy to perceive any adequate compensation. 

For the last fiseal year, ending 31st December there was imported 
into this country from the Canadian rovinees about six million dol- 
Jars’ worth of barley, two million dollars’ worth of animals, and two 
million dollars’ worth of other kinds of grain and breadstuffs, and 
nearly another million dollars in butter, cheese, lard, &.; and for the 
year 1873 the Canadians im into the United States more than 
eleven million dollars’ worth of lumber and lumber products; raw 
wool, $1,000,000; salt, $200,000. Of the productions of this country 
of a like kind there was exported to the Canadian provinces during 
the same time a very much less amount than was imported from the 
provinces into this country; but while there is nothing to show how 
much of the articles thus exported were for home consumption there, 
there is little doubt that the larger part was for exportation, because 
it is reasonable to suppose that a country which exports so largely 
of the same articles would be likely to supply her home consumption 
of her own productiéns instead of exporting to a foreign market, 
and buy her own supplies of the same article in such foreign mar- 
ket. Montreal has always been a large pork market where large 
quantities are packed and rei away, and considerable pork in 
the carcass is marketed there from Northern Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine, but it is not forhome consumption. It goes to En- 
gland. It is not because the market is any better there, but be- 
cause buyers for that market go through the country and buy at 
the price where purchased and ship to Montreal on their own account; 
and what is true in regard to this product is true of all the products 
of the farm, the forests, and the mines. Canada never can be a mar- 
ket for any considerable quantities of such products the growth of 
other countries, because the great and predominating industries in 
which her people are engaged are those of the farm, the forest, and 
the mines; her manufacturing interests are small—a dependency of 
the British Crown ; toward whom, as toward all its dependencies, the 
policy of supplying with manufactured goods from its own looms and 
factories has been a principle of governmental policy. 

A treaty of the kind proposed, so far as the productions of the two 
countries are concerned, is reciprocal only in name. The productions 
of Canada are not needed for consumption by our people, But it is 
said that the “agricultural productions of Canada, being identical 
with those of the Northern States, would be exchanged advantage- 
ously with the Southern States for their products.” The answer to 
this argument is that such exchanges will deprive our own producers 
of a home market for their products just to the extent to which these 
foreign products are admitted, and drive the surplus products of our 
country away from home for a market. What statesmanship or jus- 
tice is there in dividing our home market with a foreign producer free 
of impost duties, the effect of which would be, as I have before shown, 
to give him an advantage in our great produce markets, because more 
accessible to him than to the principal grain-growing regions of the 
United States, and would be an pty upon our people for which 
there is no justification? Perhaps the injury does not lie so much in 
the influence the importation of Canadian products has thus far had 
upon the value of the like products of our own country, as in the fact 
that it is proposed to admit such products free of duty, thereby di- 
minishing our revenue receipts by many millions of dollars, increas- 
ing the burdens of our own people to that extent, and is in effect a 
clean gift of that amount to our Canadian neighbors. I say a clean 
gift, because it is not probable that the imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts from that quarter would be materially increased by a removal 
of the duties, as in the last 17 85 of the late reciprocal treaty all the 
imports were $39,000,000, and for the last fiscal year the value of im- 
ports was about $33,000,000. Of course the tendency of impost duties 
is to check importations, having more or less foree, depending upon 
the rate of duty; but there is little doubt that the bulk of the Cana- 
dian productions imported into this country came here because it was 
the best market notwithstanding the duty. But the importations 
from Canada of the products of the farm is a serious injury to the 
farmers of the West. 

Take the article of barley, for which there is no export demand and 


the home consumption limited to the wants of brewers and malsters. 
Last year there was imported into the United States for consump- 


tion over six and one half million dollars’ worth of barley and barley 
malt, upon which there was paid a duty of $972,759.62. We imported 
over a million bushels of oats, upon which there was paid a duty of 
$121,936. And in addition the Canadians finda market here for their 
surplus butter, cheese, lard, buckwheat, bran and mill-feed, 
bread and biscuit, rice, rye and rye flour, &c. Now is there any reason 
why a foreign people should supply our own home demand with ar- 
ticles of which we raise a surplus, and in which our production would 
be largely increased if a market conld be found? In the article of 
barley the Canadian producer has actually driven our western farmers 
out of the eastern markets. He is near at hand, with convenient 
transportation; he watches the market, and is enabled to take ad- 
vantage of any demand and supply it before the western man, by 
reason of the greater distance his goods have to travel, can get to 
market. There need be no fear that the consumers will be imposed 
upon by the high price of these articles if foreign competition is shut 
out, because in a country so vast in extent and where so large a por- 
tion of it is adapted to the production of breadstuffs and must be used 
for that purpose, and in the production of which a large majority of 
the people must necessarily be engaged, competition and amount of 
pousa will keep prices at a point near the actual cost of produc- 
tion. 

But our commercial relations with Canada are said to be “excep- 
tional,” if anybody knows what that means, for they are exceptional 
only in the ease and facility with which its products can be intro- 
duced to our markets. To us Canada is to all intents and purposes a 
foreign country, and should be treated as such. Is the introduction 
of its products into our markets any the less injurious to our producers 
because the growth of contiguous territory? In countries remote from 
ours, distance itself, by increasing the cost of transportation, will 
afford pocho against foreign competition, but from the produc- 
tions of contiguous territory there is no protection from foreign inter- 
ference at all, unless it be found in the imposition of such duties as 
will exclude them. The gentleman from New York [Mr. WARD] says 
that the argument that the products of the “ panpe labor” of other 
countries should not be admitted to compete with our own citizens, 
has no reference to a contiguous territory from which people may pass 
to the United States in a few hours; but he has not told us whyit has 
no such application. The necessity is the same, for the injury is alike 
and much greater in case of contiguons territory, for the reason above 
mentioned, namely, nearness to our markets and facility of ingress, 
Farther on the gentleman says: 

Another ar; t from the same class of theorists is derived from the impor- 
tance of a“ home market.“ But a home market is the market nearest home, and 
this is furnished by the respéctive countries to each other at every point of their 
conterminous territory. 

No nation in the world has ever acted in accordance with this idea 
in the adjustment of its tariff laws, so far as I have learned; but, on 
the contrary, precisely the opposite has been the universally received 
doctrine, that “home market” means a home market to the people 
of the country within which it is located; and it is clearly a perver- 
sion of the pE menin ber everybody to say that New York, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago are the home markets of the sq ae of any other 
8 or that Quebec and Montreal are the home markets of 

he people of the United States. It is opposed to the d princi- 
ple upon which all protection is founded, and without which such laws 
cannot be sustained, that the people of a country who support, main- 
tain, and defend it by their money and valor shall be protected in 
the sale of the productions thereof in their own country—in their 
“home market,” so to speak—from an unjust and injurious competi- 
tion from other countries. It seems to me that the speech of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Warp] is a labored effort in behalf 
of the Canadian producer. Nobody on this side of the line has re- 
quested any such thing, excepting, of course, the cities interested in 
breaking down every obstacle that tends in the slightest degree to 
prevent them from becoming great centers in the commercial world, 
and also excepting those engaged in the lines of transportation ben- 
efited by such an arrangement; all others are opposed to it. While 
on the other side of the line the people are clamorous for a new treaty, 
every effort was made by them immediately upon the expiration of 
the old treaty to have it renewed, and a delegation visited this city 
for that purpose and sought by every means in their power to in- 
duce a renewal of the treaty; and since that time they have never 
ceased to urge upon Congress the propriety of such an arrangement. 
But the people of this country have never shared in that feeling. 
That the treaty was profitable to Canada does not admit of doubt; 
their solicitude for its renewal is evidence of that, if there was none 
other; but there is plenty; it was a saying to her producers of mill- 
ions every year in the way of duties, while upon everything of the 
productions of this country for which there was any demand in the 
provinces there was im a heavy duty. And why must any re- 
ciprocal arrangements that are likely to be entered into with Canada 
be unsatisfactory to the le of this country? Because the ex- 
rts of Canada consist e of raw productions of the farm and 
rest, of which we export little or none for consumption there. Says 
the gentleman : 


The admission of these articles between the two countries duty free is not the 
most just or desirable form of reciprocity. 
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This expresses the whole question in a nutshell and in afew words 
the whole secret of the opposition to reciprocal relations between the 
two countries; and there is no prospect that any arrangement can be 
made that will at all compensate the producers of farm and forest prod- 
ucts for the injnrions competition from Canadian products; neither 
is it clear in what way the country is to be compensated for the rey- 
enne lost to the Government consequent upon admitting such prod- 
acts free of duty. 

In addition to admitting free of duty the products of the farm, as 
under the treaty of 1854, it is now pro to admit into each coun- 
try duty free, manufactured products. Such an arrangement might 
be a benefit to manufacturers on both sides and to the producer of 
farm and forest products in the provinces, but it does not alter the 
status of the producers in this country; if we could do the manufact- 
uring for the world it would benefit all classes of our citizens, and 
especially the producers of breadstuffs, in the increased market it 
would afford for such products. But such an advan is all lost, 
if in securing that we permit the nations whose manufacturing we 
do to furnish all the breadstuffs demanded to sustain such manufact- 
uring and more beside. The establishment of manufacturing within 
a country benefits the farmer by reason of the ter demand for his 
prodacts at home, but it is no benefit to him if another country with 
equal or better facilities for doing sois permitted to supply the extra 
demand made necessary by such manufacturing. But this is all the 
merest speculation possible. Reciprocal relations with Canada while 
it retains its present relations with Great Britain cannot be extended 
to include the products of our looms and factories, neither do I be- 
lieve that our manufacturers will consent to throw open our ports to 
the products of the English factories; it must extend to that to be of 
any benefit to our people, Why, our manufacturers have always 
claimed to be unable to compete in our own markets with British 
goods, and at their instigation all such goods have been charged with 
a rate of duty sufficient to overcome the pretended difference in cost 
of manufacture. If free trade or reciprocal relations less than free 
trade in mannfactured articles is desired by our manufacturers, how 
comes it that while the Canadian government has im an aver- 
age duty of 174 per cent. on manufactured 7 imported from this 
country, our e e a duty of 40 to 60 per cent. upon the 
same class of goods imp from Canada into this country? The 
reason is obvious; the Canadians do not fear our manufactured goods 
in their markets. No kinds of wearing apparel or goods made of wool, 
cotton, flax, or silk made in this country have ever maintained any 
standing in the Canadian markets, for the best of all reasons, that 
better s of English or Canadian manufacture would undersell 
our in that market, and there has never been a time since I came 
to years of understanding that woolen, cotton, and silk wearing ap- 
parel could not be purchased in Canada at from 60 to 70 per cent. the 
cost in the States; it is so to-day, and is a fact well known to those who 
have had occasion to know anything of the matter, and explains the 
reason why Canada can afford to appear liberal in the adjustment of 
its tariff laws with regard to goods manufactured in this country, and 
why our Government cannot afford to meet them half way. Why are 
the class of goods before alluded to cheaper in Canada than the same 
class of sin this country? Because either the cloth of the goods, 
or the material of which it is made, is admitted into the provinces 
duty free; the manufactured goods coming from England, the product 
of pauper labor, and at such less cost than we can produce the same 
kind of goods, that, as the gentleman says, unless some restrictions 
can be imposed upon the importation into Canada, reciprocal rela- 
tions with that country vould enable its merchants to drive our goods 
out of our own markets. If the Canadian provinces were an inde- 
pendent government some practical scheme for reciprocal relations 
might be devised, but so long as those provinces remain dependencies 
of the British Crown no treaty stipulations need be looked for that 
involves an exclusion of British manufactures from the provinces, 
The prosperity of England lies in ber unrivaled system of manufact- 
ures, sustained largely by the markets afforded in her extensive col- 
onies. This trade with her own colonies, and of which she of course 
holds a 13 she will not be likely to surrender to any other 
power. And I apprehend our manufacturers are not anxious for such 
relations with Canada as will permit the products of the English 
looms to come into our markets 

The fact that large quantities of wheat and wheat flour are imported 
into Canada and exported from there to other countries proves noth- 
ing in favor of such a treaty. Unless our exportable products find 
consumption in Canada, there is no reciprocation for the importation 
of her products which enter into consumption here, because it amounts 
to nothing more or less than so much of our exportable products reach- 
ing a foreign market through the Dominion, which they would cer- 
tainly reach, without the interference of Canadian * through 
other channels; in other words, by this arrangement with Can 
we shall find no new or additional market for a single bushel of grain. 

How is the producer of barley, whose home market is destroyed by 
the importation of Canadian barley, benefited by the transit of ever 
so much wheat through that province to a foreign market? Of course 
not at all. If Canada is able to afford us an additional market be- 
yond the well-known markets we already have, there would be some 
compensation for the admission of her products duty free. There can 
be no reciprocity in farm products between the two countries for a 
reason that must not be lost sight of, namely; the principal products 


which Canada desires to introduce to our market are products for 
which there is no foreign demand, products that will not bear trans- 
portation—barley, pease, beans, oats, animals, 3 wool, lumber, 
and rice—articles that are consumed here, and therefore haye an ap- 
preciable bearing on the value of our own like productions and are 
directly in competition with them, while on the other side the farm 
products Can takes from us, wheat and wheat flour and meats, 
are staple articles of export, and which we do export in large quan- 
tities, and of course for which there is always a foreign demand; con- 
sequently it is not a benefit arising under a treaty with Canada that 
the foreign demand reaches us throngh Canada; it weuld reach us 
ust the same were there no treaty, but through other channels, if 

er merchants had not interfered. They did not create the demand; 
they were but the medium in supplying it. Suppose there had been 
no 8 demand, would Canada have purchased of us for export 
or at all? Certainly not. She buys of us to sell again, not to new 
customers, but to the same customers to whom we have always sold 
our surplus wheat; and the interference is no benefit to us. 

It is thus seen that the injury to our producers lies not in the ex- 
change of grain or other products for which there is an export demand 
in both countries, which would carry off any surplus, but in an ex- 
change on oie pay of products for which there is always an export 
demand for products for which there is none in either country. Take 
barley as an example, for which there is no export demand. The en- 
tire consumption of this article in the United States is about 29,000,000 
bushels. Of this amount New England and New York furnish 8,500,- 
000 bushels, California 8,000,000 bushels, Canada over 6,000,000 bush- 
els, (or over one-fifth of the whole consumption, ) and the Western States 
the balance, showing that in the great markets of New York, Boston, 
Albany, and other eastern markets the State of New York is the only 
competitor the Canadian producer finds. By reason of his proximity 
to those markets he is able to keep the western producer at home, to 
the extent at least of the Canadian crop. It cannot be denied the 
admission of a foreign product bearing so large a proportion to the 
whole consumptive aai must have an injurious effect upon the 
home grower. 

The question of transit for our products through the Dominion, on 
their way to a foreign market, ought not to be taken into considera- 
tion as compensating us for surrendering a home market which we 
have always been able to more than supply, because the question of 
transportation is one that will take care of itself. If the earrying 
trade is of any importance to the Canadians, they will make it an ob- 
ject for shippers to go that way, which can rag! dey by making their 
route as cheap and expeditious, or more so, than any other, taking 
into consideration the np 8 duties. Of course the free navigation 
of the Saint Lawrence is desirable as a competing line with others to 
the sea-board, but is not indispensable to the prosperity of this coun- 
try; happily for us we are not in any sense dependent upon any for- 
eign power for transportation privileges, but have within our own 
borders unequaled facilities for reaching tide-water, and it is not at 
all probable that the enterprise and pride of our people will ever per- 
mit this carrying trade to be diverted to a foreign channel. But, as 
before remarked, that is a question which may be adjusted without 
requiring our producers to make unjust and unfair concessions. Our 
routes of transportation are oe as important to the Canadians as 
theirs are to us, and they wi quite willing to concede free transit 
to our products through their territory for the same privilege through 
our territory. 

The 5 from New York complains that the people of Can- 
ada are enlarging their facilities of transportation for the purpose of 
driving away from this country the transit of their own products, do- 
ing that which every government ought to do: provide the facilities 
for doing the carrying trade of its own products through its own ter- 
ritory; what our own country will no doubt do with to its own 
products. If the advantages flowing from the transit of our prod- 
ucts through its territory are not sufficient to induce the government 
of Canada to remove unn obstructions, the means will no 
doubt be found to furnish the n transportation in our own 
country. I do not understand that there has ever been any restric- 
tions in the navigation of the Saint Lawrence River, except the tolls 
71 rl for passing the Welland Canal; neither is it probable there 
will be, it is so ney to the interest of the Canadians to induce the 
use of that route. The people of this country will never consent to 
unjust and unreasonable concessions for the partial benefits arising 
from affording our railroads and canals an opportunity to carry Cana- 
dian suas The poner 5 this mae 5 confined to a 
comparatively small portion of our people, while the injury arising 
from the admission of Canada products free would be an injury to 
the whole country. ` 

Mr. Speaker, another benefit to the Canadians and 3 
injury to this country resulting from ay pute. is in the ission 
of lumber products free of duty. If there 
be said to be established in the adjustment of our revenue tariffs it is 
that the duties shall be so im as to protect the manufactures of 
this country against unfavorable competition from other countries; 
and so long as this principle remains the acknowledged policy of the 
Government I insist that an exception shall not be e against so 
important an interest as that of the manufacture of lamber. With 

propriety the duty on salt or sugar or iron might be repealed. 


any principle which may 


ual 
The admission of lumber free of duty, by leaving it optional with the 
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Canadians whether they would send the bulk of their productions 
here or ship as now to foreign countries, would so the busi- 
ness here as to be of serious injury. 
The Canadian provinces are large producers of lumber products 
aggregating many hundred millions annually, going principally to 
countries beyond the seas; but, suppose such markets should for any 
cause be temporarily inacessible, as in case of war, it would leaye 
this vast production to be turned into our markets, resulting in great 
injury to the lumber interests of this country. The lumbermen of 
that country have an advantage over people engaged in the same 
business in this country, in this, that the price of labor is cheaper, 
cattle, horses, and provisions are cheaper than such articles are here, 
and in addition the facilities for reaching the lumber markets of this 
country are better from the mills in Canada, where manufactured, 
than from the pineries of this country. Therefore, as arule, the Cana- 
dian dealer can put his lumber down in our market and pay the pres- 
ent duty at less actual cost than our dealers can deliver their own 
lumber at the same place. The idea of those in this country who 


favor free trade in lumber that the admission of lumber free of duty | 5 


will cheapen the price in this country is undoubtedly an error unless 
the importation is sufficiently large to overstock the market. Takin 
the highest yearly importation of the last ten years, say, six hun 
million feet, it would be an amount too trifling to affect a market in 
which the average annual sales cannot be less than ten thousand million 
feet. It is, therefore, a question of revenue purely. Under the present 
rate of duty imposed upon lumber products, there is levied and collected 
as part of the revenues and used in defraying expenses of Government 
as much as $1,500,000, and very nearly the same amount is collected 
on the importation of barley, wheat, rye, oats, and breadstufis im- 
ported from Canada into this country; and I apprehend the produ- 
cers of farm products will not consent to the admission of farm prod- 
ucts free of duty. And is there any good reason why any distinction 
should be made between these two classes of products? Those who 
favor the admission of Iumber free affect to believe that it cheapens 
lumber; but this I believe to be an error, taking the average impor- 
tations of the last ten years as a basis. But a small portion of the 
lumber products of Canada finds a market in the United States, show- 
ing that the lumber market here does not control that of Canada; 
because, if it did, more lumber would be sent here. Other 33 
22 our influence, control and govern the market there, and there 
never been, either under reciprocity or since, any attempt to make 
the United States a general market for Canada lumber, but the trade 
has been exceptional, confined entirely to the orders of American deal- 
ers for the delivery of specific kinds and quantities, designed to sup- 
ply a particular trade, never beyond that, and as a rule confined to 
the lower grades. The advocate of free lumber supposes the impo- 
sition of a duty will diminish importations; but the truth is that the 
trade has never attained sufficient magnitude to be affected by that 
consideration at all, as is proved by the fact that importations have 
largely increased since the repeal of the reciprocity treaty ; that since 
there has been imposed a duty of $2 to $2.50 per thousand feet the 
amount of lumber imported has more than quadrupled the amount 
imported under free trade, while the price in the States was higher 
during and under free-trade regulations, say from 1854 to 1866, than 
since the expiration of the treaty, showing that causes entirely inde- 
dent of the question of “ duty” have governed the lumber trade 
tween the United States and Canada. 

In further proof of this idea that the treaty regulations with Canada 
had no influence on the market value of lumber in Canada is the fact 
that immediately after the termination of the reciprocity treaty and 
the imposition of a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem the price of lumber 
advanced in the principal lumbering districts. Now, sir, I should 
like to hear some reason assigned for such a measure. No man can 
demonstrate that it will cheapen lumber or that any possible advan- 
tage will result to this country to compensate for taking $1,500,000 out 
of the po Treasury in the way of surrendered duties and putting 
it in the pockets of a few importers of Canada lumber, as I have 
stated that importations have increased since the duty was imposed ; 
that lumber in the States has not risen in price, but, on the contrary, 
has diminished, while in Canada the price did not fall as was appre- 
hended when a 20 per cent. duty was imposed, but,on the contrary, 
the price advanced, showing that the Canadian market was not in- 
finenced by the impost duties. What service has Canada ever rendered 
to this country that we should extend to her people this extraordinary 
and exceptional privilege, taking this large sum of money from the 
Treasury of an overtaxed people and putting it into the pockets of 
the subjects of a power which through an unjust and unfriendly 
policy SoA ES materially to the present embarrassments of the 
country 

Those engaged in the business of manufacturing lumber in the 
United States regard the proposition to admit lumber free of duty 
as a blow aimed at that important interest, and containing within it 
an implied assertion that they are reaping larger profits in the busi- 
ness than is just and reasonable, as compared with the profits of other 
industries, 

I represent, sir, on this fioor a district that manufactures annually 
1,000,000,000 feet of lumber, and have resided there for thirty years, 
and am acquainted with the business in all its branches, and have 
personally participated in it in all its various departments, and feel 
confident of my ability to speak understandingly in regard thereto; 


During the war and since its close to within the last few years, tho 
business of lumbering had been fairly remunerative, nothing beyond, 
but for the past five years I assert that the business has been prose- 
cuted at a loss, arising not because more lumber has been made than 
is really needed in the country, but because of the embarrassed con- 
dition of all branches of industry, and the consequent inability of the 
people to buy and pay for as much lumber as their necessities require 
E soe stagnation in the business and an accumulation of 
umber in all the principal markets, to remain an indefinite ‘time on 
a constantly falling market, awaiting an opportunity to sell at any 
price. Hundreds of hitherto prosperous lumbermen have been obliged 
to succumb to the embarrassments of the situation, prostrated by the 
loss of idle capital and eaten up by the payment of interest in vainly 
trying to “bridge over” the hard times. But unfortunately the 
chasm is too wide. Says a western journal: 

Western lumber interests have in a variety of ways suffered terribly during sev- 
eral years past. Between fires, freshets, explosions, and a long list of casualties, 
to which Gepreated markets 7 ee extertions ee Sree easy the 

TOS ut vi ce OF a TCC: of our en 
Lev ag fai menaced. The Tame e has forced the partial ot 10. 
tal suspension of many of the largest mill companies. Floods have now swept 
many hundred millions of feet of logs into the Mississippi, or worse, out upon the 
bottoms; booms, dams, and other structures have been destroyed, and many locali- 
ties can scarcely fail to suffer severe privations from the general calamity. All 
this, we at a time when losses of any kind would be doubly felt by the stricken 
on. 

ut the most serious feature of the case is that, as in other avocations, general 
impoverishment has exhausted the means of consumers and sales are everywhere 
limited. Cities and villages are scarecly growing at all, the farms no longer allow 
of large sees iep oarda Bang immigration and new settlement have nearly ceased, so 
that at best the promise of future profit is not encouraging. If there is 
any relief in store it will not come gh shrinking the currency, destroying half 
the value of every citizen's property, drying up the very fountains of enterprise, or 
in making our paper money an absolute monopoly in the hands of wfew thousand 
bankers, banded together to plunder if not rind country. If our lumbermen do 
not look to and force protection from their Representatives, the interest 
has blue times in prospect. 

Sir, it is under such circumstances as these that the lumbermen of 
this country feel keenly the influence in a market already glutted 
by the introduction of five or six hundred millions of foreign lumber, 
when the great effort is not for profits, but cost of manufacture and 
r ; and I take upon myself the responsibility of assert- 
ing that the results of the business for the last four or five years have 
been unsatisfactory to lumbermen, to all classes, absolutely ruinous 
to the smaller class of operators; and those doing business on an en- 
tirely solid basis, whose means were ample and whose facilities en- 
abled them to do business in the most economical manner, and take 
advantage of every possible circumstance, are unable to show any 
profit over expenses, and the great effort of all has been to escape 
utter ruin. 

No effort should be made to antagonize the agricultural against the 
lumber interest in this country, but these interests should stand to- 
gether; the prosperity of both is necessary to the prosperity of 
either, and the prosperity of the agricultural is not more necessary to 
the lumbering interests than is the prosperity of the lumbering iuter- 
est essential to the agricultural interest. They are mutually bene- 
ficial, and any measure or policy that cripples either one will surely 
injure the other. With equal propriety might the extensive and 
powerful lumber interests of this country combine to facilitate and 
cheapen the introduction of all the immense supplies, chiefly the pro- 
ducts of the farm, used in lumbering, as that any class of producers 
shall combine to admit foreign lumber into our markets to compete 
with the productions of our own country. The agriculture of this 
country cannot afford to strike a blow that shall cripple or embarrass 
the lumber interest; it is a blow that would rebound and iuflict a 
corresponding injury upon the one setting it in motion; and it is very 
apparent to my mind that free tradé in farm and forest products 
would be greatly to the injury of the farmers. It is estimated that 
in the three States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, being 
those States in which the greater portion of the lumber of this coun- 
try is manufactured, there are employed in that business about one 
hundred thousand persons, the greater portion of whom, of course, 
have families to which, applying the common ratio, and we have five 
hundred thousand persons dependent for support from the wages of 
persons employed in lumbering. To this number are to be added those 
en yee in the transportation from mills to yards and the handling 
peu y isposition of it until it reaches the consumer, and we have some 
720 of the vast population gaining its support out of the business of 

umbering. 

The her ANE of farm products will not be likely to underestimate 
the advantages of close proximity to the lumber districtsin the mar- 
ket afforded for the vast amount of corn, oats, wheat flour, beef, pork, 
cattle and horses, and other farm products required to carry on the 
business in all its branches. The lumber districts as a market are not 
to 1 They are the best market the farmer has to the extent of 
their demand. It is so in the State Lin part represent: the markets in 
the pineries for farm products are the best markets in the State and 
the consumption of farm produets is immense. Farm lands are worth 
more in the neighborhood of the pineries upon the principle that dis- 
tance from market is an important factor in determining the value of 
farm lands, and nowhere is this more apparent than in close proximity 
to the lumber region. 

In the city of Stevens Point in my district and a principal market 
in the Wisconsin River pineries, in which supplies for lumbering are 


extensively bought and sold, the prices of all kinds of farm products 
entering into supplies for lumbering are greater than in either Mil- 
waukee or Chicago, the great markets of the West. Now does auy- 
body suppose that it will be cheaper to bny lumber of the Cana- 
dians and lose the home market and be obliged to send to a distant 
and uncertain market the products that would otherwise be consumed 
at home, and in that way pay transportation on the lumber from 
Canada and on the products of the farm sent abroad? Not only is the 
country benefited in the matter of a market for its products, but em- 
ployment is provided for thousands who would otherwise be idle when 
the labors of the farm did not demand their attention, and the spare 
teams of the farm, which would otherwise stand idle, a bill of expense 
to the owner, tind profitable employment during the winter months, 

As a rule, a home market is better for the producer than a foreign 
market, becanse in his own market he gets the full value of the pro- 
duct, with no deductions for risks and commissions, which are all 
charged to him when his ERTA is purchased to go to a foreign 
market. A purchaser of Milwaukee wheat to go to Europe keeps a 
pimpin to cover risk against loss, insurance, and safety from a falling 
market, and, therefore, cannot afford to pay as much as he who buys 
for immediate consumption; and the difference to the producer when 
wheat is worth $1 in Chicago in favor of that market and against the 
English market is not less than 20 cents per bushel; that is, the ship- 
per buys upon as wide a margin as that. 

It seems incredible to me that 8 on this floor can seriously 
urge a policy of free trade with a country which buys of us for 
home consumption none of our great staple articles of exports, but 
exports largely herself of the same articles, and whose immense terri- 
tory when brought under cultivation willenable her to becomeadanger- 
ous rival if our own market in the sale of sy ea eG products, and 
must prove injurious to the manufacture of lumber, a branch of busi- 
ness intimately connected with the prosperity of the country. How- 
ever much we may desire the peospesity of a sister-republic, is it a 
wise policy for us to minister to such prosperity to the injury of our- 
selves? It is not so much of to-day that we are considering this ques- 
tion, but of the future, as a permanent policy is desirable by which 
the enterprise and industry of the people will be governed, and to 
which the business of the two countries may sjus and settle itself. 

We have seen that the exportable articles of. the Canadians, the 
products of the farm and forests, already reach hundreds of millions 
of dollars anuually, to be increased to an indefinite extent in the near 
future, already a population of over four millions, three-fourths of 
whom inhabit territory south of our northern boundary of Maine and 
Minnesota, and the gentleman from New York says “favorable to 
the growth of wheat, barley, and other cereals of the North ;” and it 
is a proposition admitting of no contradiction, that the immense N 
ulations that will in the future possess this wide expanse of fertile 
lands and illimitable forests must be producers alone of the products 
of the farm and the forest. From the very nature of the country, its 
people must be an agricultural people, with limited manufactures, 
and therefore its home market will be unimportant; all its vast pro- 
ductions must seek a foreign market. And do the farmers of this 
country desire to initiate a policy through which such immense quan- 
tities of farm products may be thrown into their markets and com- 
pete with their products? It is well for them to consider this 7 
tion in all its bearings; no policy will be agreed upon which will be 
partially beneficial to one interest and prejudicial to another; there 
will be no admission of lumber products free of duty and a prohib- 
itory law as to farm products, but justice to manufacturers of lumber 
will demand for them that if lumber is admitted free, the tendency 
of which would be to diminish the price of lumber, farm products 
should be admitted free, so that they might supply the vast demands 
of their business in the most favorable market. 

Has labor no demands for recognition at our hands that we should 
80 legislate as to jeopardize the support of more than half a million 
of persons dependent upon labor in the various branches of lumber- 
ing in this country, by diminishing the demand for such labor and 
rendering it more uncertain and precarious, at the same time, by our 
legislation building up and increasing the demand for labor in the 
Canadas? Such legislation will demoralize and render more uncer- 
tain the prosecution of the lamber interest in this country by making 
it impossible for those engaged in the business to form any reliable 
estimate of the amount of lumber to be thrown upon the markets of 
this country in any given year, because the action of the Canadian 
lumbermen cannot be anticipated. The average consumption of lum- 
ber in the United States is well known to those en in the busi- 
ness, aid also the productive capacities of the different lumber dis- 
tricts to contribute to such sax ps {ahs demands, and by this knowl- 
edge each manufacturer regulates his particular business to meet the 
demand and prevent any large accumulation, always so injurious; 
and it is a wholesome law of trade that the supply will accommodate 
itself to the demand, thongh cireumstances beyond human foresight, 
such as war or the failure of crops, may diminish the demand; aad 80 
may an unpropitious season diminish the supply, but the deran 
ment from these causes will be but temporary, and eventually the 
law of supply and demand will assert its power. But under the 
régime of free trade it will be in the power of the Canadians to demor- 
alize the lamber-markets of this country at their mere will and pleas- 
ure, and it will no longer be in the power of any to anticipate the 
supply of lumber for our own markets. An accumulation in foreign 
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markets, a foreign war rendering the transportation by sea hazard- 
ous, may induce them to throw all their vast lumber products into 
our markets, producing plethora in the market to the injury of those 
engaged in that business and benefit to nobody, or, after furnishing 
a yearly supply until it comes to be regarded as a fixed element in 
regulating the lumber supply of the country, a sudden rise in their 
foreign market would induce the withholding from our markets of 
every board of their usually large supply, producing scarcity and 
high prices here, to be followed in the succeeding year, when our 
own crop is stimulated toa oor egg VA by the apparent scarcity, by 
a large importation from Can e results must be mischievous, 
It gives the Canadians an important advantage over us in this, that 
it gives them a choice of markets and enables them to send to us 
the lower grades of lumber, that will not bear transportation sea- 
ward, and which it is an object to dispose of at almost any price, but 
which always has a depressing influence upon the better grades of 
lumber with which it comes in contact. 8 

But we are told that the free and unrestricted importation of Cana- 
dian lumber will tend to the preservation of our pine forests and that 
it is good economy to first use up the forests of Canada, keeping our 
own to future generations. I would submit to no waste of the valu- 
able timbers of this country, but a sharp economy should be enforced 
in its manufacture. People do not as a rule destroy property of their 
own that is valuable, but are heedless in the preservation of that 
which possesses little or no value; therefore, to my mind, a fair price 
for lumber will do more toward preventing waste than anything else. 
Make it an object and advantage to cut close and it will be done; so, 
on the other hand, when from any cause the common grades do not 
pay for the handling, less care will be observed in the manufacture, 
and only the best will be taken. Remunerative prices induce econ- 
omy in the handling. 

I would not rob posterity to enrich the present, neither would I 
impoverish the present to benefit an uncertain future. Take care of 
the present, and let the future take care of itself, is pretty sound doc- 
trine as applied to the temporal affairs of life. The lumbering busi- 
ness of this country has already attained to giant proportions; the 
timber has already passed into the hands of individuals as an invest- 
ment; the machinery and appliances necessary to on the busi- 
ness have cost millions of dollars; thousands have embarked their all 
in the business; they are obliged to go on; to stop is ruin; and it is 
the sheerest folly in the world to attempt to curtail and restrict the 
business by the enactment of laws for the purpose of preserving the 
timber to future generations. As well 2 the working of the 
lead, iron, and coal mines for fear that future generations will have 
none. The present owns the timber; has all the means for its manu- 
facture; it improved harbors and rivers at a vast expenditure of 
its money to facilitate its transportation to market; it has an abun- 
dance of labor that needs employment; it has a surplus of 1 
cattle, horses, and provender for which a market is wanted; an 
lastly, it needs the lumber. Are all these requirements to be answered 
by purchasing our lumber of foreigners? No; because that involves 
the 7 and rusting of our machinery, the sending of our prod- 
ucts to a foreign market, the idleness of thousands of laborers, the 
building up the manufactories of another country, and the pulling 
down of our own. 

Let us utilize the resources of our country in the best possible man- 
ner and supply the lumber demands of the present from our own 
forests, and when some uncertain and yet unborn future finds itself 
short of lumber it will be time enough to buy of the Canadians. Let 
us see how much danger there is of a failure of timber. The forests 
of Europe are 500,000,000 acres, North America 1,500,000,000 acres, and 
South America 700,000,000 acres. 

A diversified industry is the best, and it cannot be doubted that 
the agricultural interests of this country have been greatly benefited 
by proximity to the lumbering 1 1 76. aside from the facilities thus 
afforded of obtaining its supplies of lumber. While farm laborers have 
in my State been paid from fifteen to twenty dollars as monthly wages, 
lumbermen have been in the habit of paying from twenty-five to forty 
dollars per month; and by its t consumption of the farm and 
manufactured products of the country adds greatly to the wealth and 
prosperity of all. 

The policy that would encourage the foreign manufacture of lum- 
ber to supply our home demand would also enco the manufact- 
ure in other countries of every fence-nail and horseshoe used in this 
country, to the exclusion of our own material, of which we have such 
an abundance. For there is no question but the pauper labor of Eu- 
rope can furnish these articles to us at a less cost than our workmen 
cau afford to furnish the same articles. There can be no distinction, 
and unless we are pre to surrender the manufacturing interests 
of this country to the cheaper labor of other countries, all the indus- 
trial interests should stand firm against every attempt to break u 
the long-settled policy of the Government to advance some specia 
interest. The argument used by the consumers of lumber is, that 
free trade will cheapen that commodity in onr markets. I speak for 
the farmers, who are the principal consumers; but it must be remem- 
bered that the proposition under discussion also proposes free trade 
in farm products, which, by the same rale, would also be 2 
and therefore it necessarily results that if we have cheaper lumber wo 
have cheaper farm products to buy it with. 

Cheap lumber, as well as everything else we buy, is desirable, but 
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not below a fair compensation for its production. But I am satisfied 
that, with the average price or rate of labor for the last ten years and 
the cost of the necessary appliances entering into the production of 
lumber, that industry has paid a less profit than many other interests 
in this country. It is desirable that those who propose to put this 
important interest upon a level with foreign manufactures should 
remember that almost the whole cost of lumber is made up of labor, 
the labor of our own people, and that a reduction in the actual cost 

rice of lumber involves a reduction in the price paid for labor. 

heap lumber means cheap labor. Free trade in lumber involves 
just these considerations. Put the laborers of this country upon a par 
with the laborers of Canada and Europe and you may have cheaper 
lumber and cheaper iron, but nót otherwise; for a competition power- 
ful enough to break down monopolies in this country will keep the 
price within reason as compared with the cost of production. 

Are the people of this country i eat to embark in a ponor the 
tendency of which is to put the laboring-man on a level with the 
cheaper labor of other countries? If so, they must accept with it all 
the conditions attaching to cheap labor as the same exist wherever 
cheap labor prevails. It brings the mud hovel and the straw roof, 
the scantiest of fare, unschooled and half-naked children, wives who 
never see the inside of a church because the second calico dress is 
wanting, and husbands whose aspirations never rise above the condi- 
tions of a debasing and demoralizing servitude. i 

Early in the ministerial career of Sir Robert Peel he sought to es- 
tablish the permanency and prosperity of the manufacturing interests 
of Great Britain, and to secure to her the patronage of the world, by 
ee a supply of labor that should be enduring by reason of 

ing wholly dependent upon a daily labor for the absolute neces- 
saries of life, and above which they could never rise, to effect which 
the compensation of the Ht cesses was fixed at a price that would 
barely supply the means of keeping soul and body together in a con- 
dition of wretched poverty. Pinched by want and dwarfed by over- 
work, they had neither the ability nor the opportunity to aspire to 
anything better, and therefore the aspirations of the great statesman 
have been fully realized, and generation su generation among 
these people only, as it would appear, to realize his h of furnish- 
ing a supply of laborers for the factories of England. And at the 


close of life he boasted that he had anchored the manufacturing in- 
terests of his native country deep in the bed-rock of p ty, and 
the historian will add that he had anchored the lives of erations 


of his age ang be on in poverty and ignorance. at are the 
conditions of labor inthe manufacturing districts of England as com- 
pared with the price of labor in this country? Skilled labor in the 
mills and factories in ene is paid $6 to $8 per week. In this 
country the same class of labor is paid $18 to $24 per week. This is 
a nation of toilers in the workshops, in the mines, in the forests, and 
at the plow, and all classes properly appreciate the dignity of labor, 
and no policy should be adopted the tendency of which is the de- 
basement of labor. Now, if the Canadian lumbermen can undersell 
us in our own markets, it is solely because lumber in Canada can be 
manufactured cheaper than in the States; and if it can be made 
cheaper there than here, it is because labor and breadstuffs are cheaper 
there than here; and if lumber is admitted free of duty, resulting in 
reducing the price, our lumbermen will be obliged to protect them- 
selves from such ruinous competition by reducing the price of labor 
in our pineries; and this policy of admitting foreign lumber and for- 
ej breadstuffs free, once initiated, may be applied to all the man- 

ee Towed tend of this country, resulting in the destruction of 
our most rtant industries. ° 

This result follows if it is true that free lumber and free farm 
products lessen the price; but if it is not true that the removal of the 
duty on forest and farm products will reduce the cost of those prod- 
ucts in our markets, then ted remove the duty, why take several 
millions of dollars out of our ry and put it in the pockets of a 
few Canadian dealers? The popie of the United States pay for the 
* of their market and the protection the law affords them in 

heir persons and property. Let the foreign tradesman do likewise. 
It is a e suppose England will ever consent to any regulation 
which will place their manufacturers and ours upon an equality in the 
Canadian markets, or that our manufactures will ever consent toany 
regulation which will permit the introduction of English goods via 
Canada free of duty. Such regulations are impossible, arising as they 
do out of the conditions of labor in the two countries. The British, 
acting through the Canadian government, will at any moment con- 
sent to free trade in manufactured goods ; it is just what they want, 
and is evidenced by their nominal tariff; while the views of our man- 
ufacturers are abundantly proven by our practically prohibitory 
tariff of 40 to 60 per cent., as before stated. 

But Mr. Warp says -that “manufactures are not the only form of 
industry which is worthy of consideration; the interests of our mer- 
chants and forwarders, as well as the peo le of Canada, are serious! 
injured by the present obstacles to their intercourse.” This may 
be true and undoubtedly is true; but it furnishes no reasons for the 
adoption of a policy that must be of great injury to other important 
interests in this country, and involves the surrender of millions of dol- 
lars by way of duties now paid, putting it in the most favorable light, 
for the benefit of the “Canadians and our merchants and forwarders.” 

We are advised by those who advise the taking a “broad national 
view of the question“ that the difficulities now existing between the 


two countries may all be solved by the adoption of the principles of 
the Zollverein or Prussian confederacy of the German states, the prin- 
ciples of which are, that there shall be entire and unrestricted free- 
dom of imports, exports, and transit among all the states which be- 
long to the confederacy, But it must be borne in mind that the con- 
ditions upon which an arrangement would be admissible between the 
independent German states, and prove beneficial there, do not exist 
between the United States and Canada, and without which such an 
arrangement could not be tolerated anywhere, Throughout the Ger- 
man confederacy the conditions of labor are essentially alike, that is, 
the price of labor is the same all over. Little raw material is export- 
ed; manufacturing is an important industry, and the cost of manu- 
factured goods is the same in all parts of the confederacy. So there 
seemed to be nothing in the way of a free and unrestricted commerce 
among those states. 

But the conditions of labor in this country and in Canada and 
in England, who does the manufacturing for the Canadians, are not 
the same, labor being much the highest in this country. Consequently 
the cost of the products of this country and Canada are not essen- 
tially the same, costing less in Canada than here, resulting in cheap- 
ening products in this country through a cheapening of the price of 
labor. Another consideration in favor of the Zollverein among the 
German states is fonnd in the fact that the people of those states are 
one people, governed by the same system of government, a consider- 
ation absent in the relations of this country and Canada—one a mon- 
archy, whose people have hitherto failed to appreciate republican in- 
stitutions, 

Mr. Speaker, I have thus attempted to state my opposition to any 
treaty with the Canadian provinces which shall permit the intro- 
duction of their farm and forest products free of duty, atid I am also 
opposed to the appointment of any commissioners with a view to any 
such treaty, because I believe the scheme is pregnant with mischief 
to the poopie of this country. The present system is wholly in the 
interest of Canada and eastern merchants and forwarders, and ought 
to be revised to the practical exclusion of Canadian farm and forest 
products, because the admission of such products rob our own pro- 
ducers of a market at home, in the right to which they ought to be pro- 
tected. Mr. WARD says that the “Canadians have it in their power, 
and it could be no just cause of complaint by us, to adopt our scale 
of duties. The effect of which would be to inflict serious injury on 
our manufacturers, by excluding their products from the Canadian 
markets.” Does anybody suppose the Canadian tariff is arranged in 
our interest, or that our interest will be consulted in its revision or 
continuance, or that it will not be increased or diminished as the in- 
terests of that country may require? If it is true, as stated by the 
gentleman, that a large portion of the manufactures we export “so 
extensively ” to Canada, such as copper, brass, lead, cotton, &c., are 
admitted free of duty, or at a mere nominal duty of 5 to 10 per cent., 
and that those charged at higher rates than 17} per cent. are few in 
number and insignificant in quantity, how much more of these prod- 
ucts would we export there under free trade? According to the gen- 
tleman’s own showing there is little or no obstruction in the way of 
our manufactures now ; if the demand is not fully supplied, why do 
not our manufacturers supply it? The tariff is not in the way, for if 
they are able to export so “extensively” to Canada and pay the 
present duties, it is not easy to ive why they do not supply 
the full demand there. If profitable to supply a portion, why not 
the whole demand? The reason of course, cannot be found in the 
tariff regulations, because a rate of duties that would exclude the 
supply of the entire demands of the country would exclude the sup- 
ply of a part. No the truth is, there is praetically no restriction on 
the introduction of American manufactures into Canada; but the 
trouble is, that, except in certain products, the English manufacturer 
can undersell us, and in those exceptional products we sell there 
now under 52 regulations all we should be able to sell if there 
were no duty at all. 

Nothing is expected in the way of free trade in manufactured goods 
while present relations exist between Canada and the mother country, 
but I desire the laboring-men of this country to understand that this 
is a move wholly in the interest of the Canadian producer of farm 
and forest products, and “forwarders and merchants” in the eastern 
markets, which, if consummated, must result in the serious injury of 
all our own citizens interested or engaged in the production of such 

roducts, Gentlemen skilled in the jugglery of words may succeed 
n making it appear to be a matter of national importance, when in 
fact it is special legislation affecting beneficially particular interests 
only, but really injurious to a large majority of the people and an in- 
novation upon the long-settled policy of the Government, a species of 
le eee that we es pean pose of 58 = i 
e Hawaiian treaty legislation I regard as of the same class, de- 
signed to affect a particular interest, to wit: the admission of the 
sugar products of those islands free of duty, resulting in a loss to 
the Treasury of the duties which would otherwise be collected, while 
the amount thereby letin free of duty would be too small to cheapen 
the price in this country, putting the amount of the duties, be the 
same more or less, into the kets of the producer. Why levy any 
duties at all if these exceptions are to be made, for which there isno 
more excuse than there would be in removing all duties. I would 
not object to the removal of all duties on articles needed by us, and 
of which we have an insufficient supply of our own productions; but 
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in view of the well-known ability of our own people to more than 
supply the consumption demanded, I am at a loss to understand the 
meaning of the gentleman in the assertion that “ by opening trade 
with Canada we should furnish our people with a more abundant 
supply of the necessaries of life.” I hope the resolution will not be 
adopted. Allsuch projects are best nipped in the bud. Its adoption 
will be the entering-wedge to still further consideration, for means 


will be found to induce a favorable report, and plenty of plausible 
arguments in its support will be offered here, and I feel there is 
danger that the interests of the humble class of citizens, injuriously 
affected by this measure, may be subordinated to the interests of the 
more opulent and powerful, who will be benefited by it. 

From the beginning of the world, we might almost say, the only labor interest 
wholly without concert or coherence as to its own was the farming. It was like a 
— of herring, preyed upon by vultures and sharks. <All form of enemies 
watched eagerly the 8 of the prey, and each levied toll as the 6 
along. The little fish were unconscious that their combined strength wonld make 
them a match for all enemies combined. So with farmers. Divided, they have 
been feebleness itself; united, they have the strength of giants, and when they so 
will are masters of the situation, whatever they 8. 

In conclusion, sir, I express the hope that the folly of another re- 
ciprocity treaty with Canada is not to be perpetrated, but that we 
shall adhere to a sounder social science, by encouraging a domestic 
commerce in preference to a foreign trade involving the sending of 
our raw material out of the country and bringing back in return the 
same material in manufactured goods, 

Let us by every means within our reach strive to increase our do- 
mestic manufactures, thereby increasing the number of consumers at 
home, diversifying as much as practicable the employments of the 
people, so that producers and consumers may be brought as nearly 
together as ible, that production and consumption may follow 
each other closely, thereby 3 labor and affording every 
person an opportunity of devoting himself to that kind of employment 
for which he is best suited. The more highly diversified the labor of 
a country is the more profitable it is, because it permits the employ- 
ment of every person in the particular kind of business for which he 
is best adapted. Let us imitate as far as practicable the policy which 
has made nce more independent in a commercial sense than an 
other country on the face of the globe, because she has held to the 
protection of her own people against unjust and unfavorable compe- 
tition, while at the same time, by a wise and judicious system of im- 
post duties, she so encouraged the growth of articles of which she 
stood in need as to make her independent of all nations in the neces- 
saries of life, Said a celebrated French statesman, in speaking of 
the policy so successfully followed by his government: 

arar 2 ied it io pana to nek — dere 3 ot 9 in ! 

ursu: as German: ive done n regard cotton an 
Solena, and a3 . — herself Ja doae Ta reference to so many and so widely 
C 
whic: 

Manaia of industry whose acquisition is beneficial to the people. j 


We have within our borders the elements of a most diversified in- 
dustry, only requiring a proper appreciation of the benefits springing 
from their utilization, with such encouragement as a wise govern- 
mental policy would im to enable us to use up in our own country 
its raw productions and export only the manufactured article, made 
more valuable from the labor bestowed upon it, at the same time re- 
ducing its bulk and consequently the cost of transportation, and in 
addition increasing the home consumption of our readstufis. It is 
an axiom in political economy that the exporter of raw material pays 
allexpensesincident to aseparation ha ucers and consumers. The 
wheat-grower of Minnesota pays for taking his wheat to the European 
consumers. And all experience proves that those people are prosper- 
ous and constantly payee in wealth and a real civilization who 
work up their raw products at home; while those nations whose poney 
has been to export the raw productions of its people for somebody 
else to manufacture and sell back to them at an immense increase 
in value, the cost of manufacture, a sort of selling a whole hide for a 
shilling and buying back the tail for a dollar, have constantly goes 
poorer. This is shown in the condition of the cotton States before 
the war. The planter was constantly exporting cotton and tobacco, 
the raw results of mere brute labor, paying in addition to the cost of 
transportation of such weigh 22 bulky product all the risks and 
expenses incident thereto, resulting in impoverished soil and aban- 
doned fields. On the other hand, the working up of the raw material 
at home and sending abroad the manufactured product will render 
the cost of transportation unimportant, while a diversified industry 
will convert those abandoned wastes into fertile fields. 

See the progress France has made under the influence of a policy 
which encourages home manufactures and thereby creates home mar- 
kets. In 1830 she had a population of 30,000,000, in round numbers, 
and in that year expo one hundred million dollars’ worth of prod- 
ucts, or about $3 per head of population. During the succeeding thirty 
Eri under a system prohibiting importations, her exports grew to 

Germany, under a pro- 


11 per capita. Since the close of her war with 
tective tariff, her exports have been: 


During this latter period she has paid out of the industries of her 
people a thousand millions of dollars to Germany, and is to-day the 
most prosperous nation in all Christendom. Her laborers are not idle, 
loafing about her halls of legislation begging for labor, but have em- 
ployment that feeds and clothes them well. With about the same 
population, half onr people are idle; with an abundance of all the 
elements of es Se we utilize but few of them; with a productive 
capacity unequaled, we buy more than we sell, and consequently we 
are poor, And do not let us intensify the evils by the initiation of a 
poy the tendency of which is to make us hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water to other nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel t interest in the proposition under discus- 
sion, because the people of my district are ely interested in pro- 
ducing farm and forest products. The only home market the farmers 
have is that afforded in the lumbering districts, and because I believe 
that the only object expected to be accomplished by those who are 
urging it is the admission into this country of the and forest 
products of Canada free of duty. 


Equalization of Bounties, 
SPEECH OF HON. d. L. FORT, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


June 20, 1876, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 581) to equalize bounties to soldiers who served in the late 
war for the Union. 

Mr, FORT. Mr, Speaker, sooner or later the chief provisions of 
this bill ought to be and will be enacted into law. And why should 
it be longer delayed? Hope deferred has 1 the heart of 
the soldier sick. In the most part, the soldiers Who are so justly en- 
titled to the bounty provided for by this bill are poor men. They 
have earned this money many years ago. They gave the strength of 
their youth and manhood voluntarily, cheerfully, and heroically. We 
have had their service, the value of which to the country and to pos- 
terity cannot be computed in dollars and cents. They have patiently 
waited without murmur the sitting and rising of Congress after Con- 
gress until now, and here we are this 20th day of June, 1876. Our 
nation is within a few days of being one hundred years old, and it 
seems to me that if we are ever to discharge this obligation it is now 
indeed about time to begin; or if we do not intend to redeem the 
good faith of the Government in this behalf, we ought to frankly say 
so to the frank, brave soldiers, and let them know, and the widows and 
minor heirs of the deceased soldiers know, that, while we will pay the 
bondholder to the uttermost farthing and pay claims for property 
destroyed, yet we do not intend to pay them. Their services made 
it possible for the Government to pay the bondholder and pay for 
property destroyed. Yet for these services and for health destroyed 
the poor bondless soldier shall not be paid. 

It is urged by many here among us that the financial affairs of the 
Government are such that it cannot meet this payment now, and thus 
in effect say that this demand, no matter how just and equitable, must 
be poned without day or be repudiated outright. They say the 
country is in-debt, and that to carry out the provisions of this bill 
would take from twenty to thirty millions. 

Mr. Speaker, these are, in my judgment, weak and unsatisfactory 
reasons for refusal to Pay or to delay. We may not have the money, 
but we can borrow it. Our credit is above par in gold, and is better 
abroad in the money markets of the world it is at home; and if 
we can do no better, we can issue bonds payable in currency, and, in 
my judgment, not a single soldier whose honored name ever adorned 
the muster-rolls of his country will refuse to take them because not 
to be paid in coin. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me very ungracious for the Government 
to decline to adjust this matter now. Had these soldiers been paid 
their money at the proper time and invested by them as they had a 
right to do it would have at leastdoubled by this time, and had we bor- 
rowed the money then and paid interest on it till now, we would have 
had to pay much more than we now will. These soldiers do not de- 
mand or expect interest, but simply to receive what was due them 
years ago. And of their patient waiting it does not become us to 
complain. If we can pay now what we ought to have paid long ago 
we should be more than content, and should cheerfully and at once 
go about our duty and adjust these meritorious claims with all con- 
venient speed. 

Mr. Speaker, I would appeal to no party feeling. No republican 
can hesitate, and no democrat can longer defer to do equity and 
justice to a class of men equally honored by both political parties. 

Mr. Speaker, a moment's reflection, it seems to ine, will bring every 
fair mind to the conclusion that the claims of these soldiers are just, 
and that in honor we must pay them. Our great country cannot 
disregard its duty, and must Lede ae its honor. 

It sometimes seems to me that by mistake or i many of our 
laws discriminate against the most just and equitable class of cases, 
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and often by the interpretation of our laws the poorer and most 
needy and meritorious citizens are wronged, while we with 

care and without delay provide for our larger creditors, This is not 
intended, but comes only by accident, and use the smaller claim- 
ants do not press and importune payment. 

Mr. Speaker, the volunteers who come forward on the first sound of 
alarm, as does the faithful fireman, and who rushed without taking 
thought of his home, his dear ones, or his worldly affairs, but think- 
ing only of the impending peril to his country, as a rule got little 
and many of them no bounty. 

They enlisted without hesitation for the war. It took no drum- 
ming and to get them into line, and many of them never lost 
a roll-call until the last armed foe surrendered. Later the Govern- 
ment found it necessary to offer large bounties to bring out men fit 
for war, and those who came at the eleventh hour received more than 
those who had borne the heat and burden of the day. This is not ac- 
cording to Scripture and is not gospel. As it is written in those 
days, the laborers in the vineyards who come at the eleventh hour re- 
ceived the same pay as did those who labored the whole measure of 
time. This is true, but it will be observed that they did not receive 


more pay, as did the eleventh-hour soldiers in our service. It might 


have been according to Scripture to allow them as much, but it is cer- 
tainly not therein taught that they should receive more pay. 

Mr. Speaker, the application of our bounty laws has worked such 
manifest inequality and injustice, that soldiers might well have com- 
plained, and the wonder is they did not. A , true soldier is not 
apt to find fault with his country. He is apt to think that Whatever 
his country does is right, and he is always for his country, right or 
wrong. But, Mr. S er, that is no reason why their country should 
niende them. We in all fairness owe them this bounty, and let us 
not delay payment longer. Many of them have long since passed the 
meridian of life, and with unsteady step and unhalting march they 
approach their last bivouac. Their once bright uniform is now worn 
Pi threadbare, and their rations in their haversacks are scant. What- 
ever they have on this earth they must have soon, and they need it 
now. And can a generous people, rich iu the fruits of their suffering; 
can our great Republic, with credit unquestioned and resources un- 
bounded, look upon this march-worn, battle-scarred veteran host and 
say, “ We have had your services during the best years of your man- 
hood, for which we owe you a few dollars; but we never intend to 
og Bese Never; no, never! forty millions of people say, and so let 

recorded by every member on this floor. 


The Geneva Award.—Honest Faith the Nation's Supreme Need. 


SPEECH OF HON. B. A. WILLIS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1876, 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 2685) reported by the 
8 on the Judiciary for the distribution of the unappropriated moneys of 
Genova award— 


Mr. WILLIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The discussion inaugurated by my honorable col- 
league, Mr. LORD, possesses rare interest, far exceeding that which 
any question of local concern can excite. It relates to action on 
the part of the United States Government bearing upon the disposi- 
tion of a trust fund placed in its possession by award and decision of 
arbitrators pursuant to the treaty of W: n. Fidelity to in- 
ternational obligations, the maintenance of national honor by strict 
regard to the behests and conditions imposed by such award and 


decision, are the grave questions to be determined by the action of | and d 


Congress upon the pending bill. It becomes us to accept as an ap- 
propriate rule of our conduct in this matter the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, pronounced by Associate Justice McLean in these words: 

Ed to Jontion aah to's Miho dove ul snovality dane Uelosga im te OPOR ET seine 

ce ani a sense of mi e S- 
— individuals. 1 5 

Noble words these and fitly spoken then, but far more needed now 
when vice is so rampant and corruption so thoroughly infused in all 
the channels of commerce and government that simple virtue has 
scarcely a single worshiper. 

STATEMENT OF THE CASE. 

Mr. Speaker, my honorable colleague has aptly stated what occurred 
before the Judiciary Committee, the classes of claimants who pre- 
sented themselves, and some of the facts which serve to illustrate the 
history of what are known by the generictermof “the Alabamaclaims.” 
He has failed, however, and that, too, utterly, to give place and prom- 
inence to those essential facts which constitute the res geste of the 
case, and out of which arise the ! and moral obligations of the 
United States Government. Todo this is the province I have assigned 
myself. It shall be my labor to exhibit the precise relation which the 
Government sustains to the fund paid pursuant to the award made 
by arbitrators at Geneva. 


It is quite a labor of supererogation to recite all the facts of his- 
tory which are in any way, directly or indirectly, connected with the 
transaction, I will confine myself to a recital simply of such as 
specially serve to characterize it. i 

During the war of rebellion, confederate ernisers roamed over the 
sea which were built in English ship-yards and were coaled at En- 
glish harbors; they committed depredations upon American commerce; 
destroyed American shipping ; multiplied risks to such an extent that 

remiums were enhanced, the war prolon and its costs enlarged 
incalculably, so that every American citizen—the whole country— 
suffered loss. 

Pending war, when the people were absorbed with its grand prob- 
lems and intent only on the salvation of an imperiled Republic, they 
slept upon their rights, the Government contenting itself simply with 
forwarding claims of its citizens and entering its occasional protests. 
But when rebellion was suppressed and arms silent, urgent steps were 
taken; Great Britain was summoned to answer for its in PAAA 
in permitting confederate cruisers to be built and launched as a curse 
upon the seas to blight and destroy. Negotiations were entered into 
with a view of ascertaining the exact measure of such responsibility. 

Succeeding the outbursts of fieree hate, of cries for vengeance into 
which the country in a moment of frenzy and resentment indulged, 
came a calm, intelligent desire on the part of the better elements of 
the two nations to adjust amicably and permanently all existing 
grievances and differences between them. Such desire found expres- 
sion in what is known as the treaty of Washington, which constituted 
the most glorious victory of peace achieved in the history of the 
world, not surpassed b, t t victory of war which determines 
the perpetuity of our Republic. The former was a fitting sequel of 
the latter: First, the brotherhood of man; second, the brotherhood 
of nations, Such treaty contained ee sn the keenest, most 
scrupulous sense of honor on our part demanded; it expressed regret 


for wrongs committed; it provided an ample, satisfactory made for 
the redress of such wrongs; it prescribed the rules which should con- 
trol the adjudication. 

Here is the language of the treaty in so far as it has special refer- 


ence to the purpose of my argument: 
ARTICLE I. 


Whereas differences have arisen between the Government of the United States 
and the government of Her Britannic has ey oo still exist, Rowe out of the 
acts committed by the several vessels which have given rise to the claims generic- 
ally known as the “Alabama claims ;" and whereas Her Britannic Majesty has an- 
thorized her high commissioners and plenipotentiaries to express m a friendly 
spirit the regret felt by Her Majest Aranna for the escape, under whatever 
circumstances, of the Alabama an er vessels from British ports, and for the 
depredations committed by those vessels: 

Yow, in order to remove and adjust all complaints and claims on the part of the 
United ines phe to ate for the 5 y settlement of such claims, which are 
not admitted y Her Britannic Majesty's government, the high contracting parties 

that all the said claims out of acts committed by the af d ves- 
sels, and ering known as the “Alabama claims,” shall be referred to a tribu- 
nal of arbitration, to be composed of five arbitrators, to be appointed in the follow- 
ing manner, that is to say: 
Akricxx VI. 


In deciding the matters submitted to the arbitrators they shall be governed by 
the following three rules, which are upon by the high contracting parties 
as rules to be taken as applicable to the case, and by such principles of international 
law not inconsistent therewith as the arbitrators shall determine to have been ap- 
plicable to the case: 


A neutral government is bound— 
First. To use due diligence to prevent the fitting pak arming, or equipping 
within its jurisdiction of any vessel which it has reasonable ground to believe is 


renewal or augmentation of 1 supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men. 
Third. To exercise due diligence in its own = and waters, and, as to all per- 
sons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the foregoing obligations 


h contracting parties agree to observe these rules as between them- 
8 ture, and to bring them to the knowledgo of other maritime powers, 
and to invite them to accede to them. 


ARTICLE XI. 


The high contracting parties engage to consider the result of the proceedings of 
the tribunal of arbitration and of the board of assessors, should prii board be ap- 
pointed, as a full. perfect, and final settlement of all the claims hereinbefore referred 
to; and further engage that every such claim, whether the same may or may not 
have been presented to the notice of, made, preferred, or laid before the tribunal 
or board, shall, from and after the conclusion of the proceedings of the tribunal or 
bone considered and treated as finally settled, barred and henceforth inad- 

ssible. 

Hay adduced the evidence of this fact, the United States will next endeavor 
to indi to the tribunal of arbitration what they deem to have been the duties of 
Great Britain toward the United States in respect to the several cruisers which will 
be named in this paper. 


Such is the treaty. 

Then the high court of nations is duly appointed, assembles at 
Geneva, and organizes. The high parties litigant appear through 

nts and able counsel and present pleas; both those growing out 

of wrongs done to the nation and wrongs done to its citizens. 

By the terms of the treaty just read all claims growing out of the 
acts committed by the Alabama and other vessels, which in any man- 
ner had escaped from British ports, were submitted for arbitration. 
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RESULTS OF ADJUDICATION. © 


England inte a demurrer on the ground that by the intent 
and scope of the. treaty of Washin 
age, as here indicated—namely: a, The loss of commercial marine to 
the American ; b, The enhanced payments of insurance; c, The 

rolongation of the war and consequent additional cost—should not 
Bs entertained or allowed. 

The demurrer was sustained. 

Had the United States insisted upon their further consideration 
the arbitration would have been dissolved, and a grand stride toward 
universal peace would not have been taken. z 

But the 1 of the United States telegraphed Secretary Fish, 
June 19, 1872: 

We are of the opinion that the announcement this 


be received by the United States as determinative of 5 gat 


tion of public law involved, upon which the United States have insisted upon tak- 
ing their opinion. ; 

The tribunal, you will observe, had determined adversely to these 
indirect claims, and the United States had insisted upon the opinion 
being rendered. 

Let no member of this House, in the presence of such irrefutable 
testimony, pretend that these indirect claims were not rejected by the 
tribunal after due consideration. 

Listen further: On June 22, 1872, Secretary Fish telegraphs to the 
United States agent, in reply to the dispatch already read : 

Lhave laid your telegrams before the President, who directs me to say that he 
accepts the declaration of the tribunal as its judgment upon a question of panu 
ved and for the determination of which ̃ felt 1t important to present tho 
claims referred to for the purpose of taking the opinion of es Rae aaa 

You will note the lan of thisdispatch. The President accepts 
a declaration of the tribunal’s judgment. He felt it important to 
present the claims referred to. But note further, The same tele- 
gram contains this unmistakable language: 


We had no wish for a pecuniary award, but desired an expression by the tribun- 
nal as to the liability of a neutral for claims of that character. ( indirect 


The resident therefore farther accepts the opinion and advice of the counsel as 
set forth above, and authorizes the announcement to the tribunal that he accepts 
their declaration as determinative of their judgment upon the important question 
of public law upon which he had felt it his duty to seek the expression of their 
opinion ; and that, in accordance with such judgment and opinion, from henceforth 
he regards the claims set forth in the case presented on the part of the United 
ee e loss in the transfer of the American commercial marine to the British 


e pro! on 
addition of a large sum to the cost of the war, and the 8 rebellion, 
y will not be 


FISH. 


After such a declaration from the Chief trate, in terms so ex- 
plicit that, had we not been familiar with past legislation on thissub- 
ject, had we not read the 20 EUY or listened to the argument of my 
honorable colleague, we would have deemed it impossible for any in- 
telligent man to insist that such indirect claims had been waived or 
withdrawn. We will go still further in this direction. What did the 
tribunal actually do upon the reception of the foregoing dispatch? 
You will find in protocol 7—the same being a record of the proceed- 
ings of the 27th of June, 1872,—that Count Sclopis, on be of all 
the arbitrators, then declared that the said several claims for indirect 
losses, to wit, (see protocol 6: 
ae The loss in the transfer of commercial marine to the British 

Second. The enhanced payments of insurance. 

Third, The prolongation of the war, and the addition of a large 

sum to the cost of the war and the suppression of rebellion— 


tribunal, and diresa tho scarchary to eurbouy tiie deelavedion im tho protooal of 
secre: em on 

thie day's proceedings. is 

Mr. Speaker, before this determination was had, before it was ac- 
cepted as binding and conclusive by the high contracting 
Cushing, Evarts, and Waite hade eresourcesot theirlore, 
their logic, and their eloquence, far overmatching their competitors, 
in enforcing the justness of these indirect claims, they were attent- 
ively heeded by willing, admiring judges, but to no Lag ss ; the ar- 
bitrators calmly and firmly rejected the claim. The United States 
acquiesced in their rejection ; acquiesced in the understanding that 
our Government was not to recover money for such a purpose. The 
arbitrators, in arriving at their By steer respecting these claims, 
were controlled by rules contained in the sixth article of the treaty 
of Washington and such principles of international law as are not 
inconsistent therewith. The rules are already quoted. 


IMMORALITY OF PAYING REJECTED CLAIMS, 


Now, we have the liability of the British government in the prem- 
ises clearly defined; determined 5 to both governments. 
The indirect claims are distinctly announced as not being sustainable 
either by virtue of the treaty or of any principle of international law; 
and yet we confront a demand that moneys obtained on account of 
claims which were specifically allowed, which in the high court of 
nations had been solemnly adjudged as proper, upon which the award 
itself was predicated, shall be appropriated, now that we have by 


n the claims for indirect dam- | P 


fraudulent contrivance and device obtained control of it, to the pay- 
ment of claims admittedly unfounded, and which by solemn decree, 

ursuant to solemn treaty, have been solemnly adjudged illegal and 
withont warrant in international law. What words can be employed 
in depicting the infamy of such an act? 

The nation, exultant that suchclaims had been declared ill and 
boasting the advan’ to accrue from such an adjudication, ugh 
its Con enacts a law in direct antagonism to the judgment of the 
trib and in violation of ae sentiment of honor and justice. 
Why, the United States disdainfully stated they desired no pecuniary 
award on their account. In the correspondence the Secretary of State 
(see volume 11, treaty of Washington, page 476) writes that we should 
be content with an award that a state is not liable in peeuniary dam- 
ages for the indirect results of a failure to observe its neutral obli- 


ions. 
Any other decision would have been prejudicial to the interests of 
our Republic. A nation whose sphere for the next century will be neu- 
trality and belligerency will be its exceptional condition. 

CHARACTER or THE MAJORITY PROPOSITION. 

Mr. Speaker, the turpitude of the pending bill amazes one who has 
any moral sense at all: obtaining money 10 trust for the payment of 
claims 3 allowed, and then employing it to satisfy claims 
specifically disallowed. The sophistry of the report which tends to 
justify its conclusions is thinner than a gossamer wing. It urges or 
tends to urge that these claims were not adjudicated but abandoned; 
that in consideration of their abandonment the United Statesreceived 
certain advantages in the negotiation, and that thereby the citizens 
who paid enhanced ot strona of insurance made a sacrifice which it 
became the duty of the Government to requite. This reasoning is delu- 
sive, were it true in itself. It would have no applicability ; for sums 
of money would be diverted and 3 contrary to the letter of 
the trust money intended for other definite purposes. But this is the 
admirable logic of the report; and if the arbitrators decide in favor 
of the indirect claims, it will inure to the advantage of a few gentle- 
men who claim war premiums, but will prejudice us as a neutral na- 
tion and injure thereby forty millions of our people, if the arbitrators 
decide adversely to the indirect claims. 

Why, it will benefit forty millions of le, and it will not inter- 
fere with the rights of the gentlemen who claim warpremiums. We 
will take care of them, say the Judiciary Committee; they shall be 
beneficiaries, law or no law. Happy claimants of the war premiums! 
ae if you do not praise the Lord for such zealous friends! 

Speaker, perhaps I have dwelt overlong on the question of good 
faith upon the part of the Government before stating with 5 — 
precision the particular questions which are to be settled in this dis- 
cussion. The character of our claim against Great Britain, the mode 
of determining damages due the United States, the rejection by the 
arbitrators of indirect claims, including claims for enhanced pre- 
miums of insurance, and the uiescence of the high contracting 
parties in such rejection, and y that such rejection was a deter- 
mination forever barring such claims, as the language of the treaty 
expresses it, are facts incontestably established. 

THE RELATION OF THE GOVERNMENT TO THE FUND. 

The trusteeship of the Government is a fact no less susceptible of 
demonstration, so far as these claims for money awards are concerned. 

The money claims of the Government were rejected, as 1 20 
dicated; they came under one or the other of the following 

For transfer of commercial marine to the English flag. 

For additional cost in suppressing rebellion. 

For expense in 3 cruisers. 

The United States, as y shown, submitted these claims; the; 
were adversely determined by the tribunal, and such decision rejoi 
in by our Government as one conan favorable to its probable posi- 
tion of neutrality. The Government no longer had any pecuniary 
interest in the controversy. 

Such decision was not the result of a bargain, of shrewd calcula- 
tion—a tacit waiver for an equivocal consideration; it was the delib- 
erate see eet of illustrious judges, representing the majesty and 
dignity of empires, upon certain issues presented, honestly and fairly, 
according to the rules provided in article 6 of the treaty of Washing- 
ton, and the principles of international law not inconsistent there wi 

Tables of American claims were presented and accepted as elements 
of damage sustained by citizens of the United States. Details of 
evidence were analyzed in determining which particularcruisersshould 
be inculpated and which exculpated, Extreme particularity in the 
findings is a feature of the award. 


No money award was made to the nation, Any moneys intrusted : 


to the Government were intended for the satisfaction of claims due 
to American citizens, as determined by the tribunal. 
F SUMMARY OF POINTS DECIDED BY THE TRIBUNAL, 

Let the award be produced; let the decision be exhibited. 

After first declaring certain vessels to be inculpated, holdin; 
Great Britain in such instances failed by omission to fulfill duties 
prescribed in the first, second, and third of the rules established by 
article 6 of the treaty of Washington, they decide that the United 
States are not entitled to indemnity for costs of pursuing the cruisers; 
they decide that prospective earnings cannot properly be made the sub- 
ject of compensation, inasmuch as they depend in their nature upon 
future and uncertain contingencies ; they decide that all double e 


that 
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for same losses shall be set aside, and also all claims for 


freights, 
so far as they exceed “net.freights;” that it is preferable, in accord- 


ance with the spirit and letter of the treaty of Washington, to adopt 
the form of adjudication of a sum in gross, rather than refer the sub- 
ect to a board of assessors, pursuant to article 10 of the treaty; that 
ce in gold be paid as indemnity by Great Britain to the United 

tates for the satisfaction of all the claims referred to the considera- 
tion of the tribunal, conformably to provisions contained in article 7 
of the said treaty; that each and every one of the said claims, 
whether the same may or may not have been presented to the notice 
of, or made, prefe or laid before the tribunal, shall henceforth 
be considered and treated as finally settled, barred, and inadmissible. 

The claims in the American case were classified as follows, to wit: 

1. The claims for direct losses growing out of the destruction of 
vessels and their cargoes by the insurgent cruisers, 

2. The national expenditures in the pursuit of those cruisers. 

3. The loss in the transfer of the American commercial marine to 
the British flag. 

4, The enhanced payments of insurance. 

5. The prolongation of the war and the addition of a large sum to 
the cost of the war and the suppression of the rebellion. 

So far as these various losses and expenditures grew out of the acts 
committed by the several cruisers, the United States are entitled to 
ask compensation and remuneration therefor before this tribunal. 

The claims for direct losses growing out of the destruction of ves- 
sels and their cargoes may be further subdivided into: 1, Claims of 
destruction of vessels an property of the Government of the United 
States; 2, Claims for the destruction of vessels and property under 
the flag of the United States; 3. Claims for damages or injuries to 


persons growing out of the destruction of each class of vessels. 
i ute i an open question what claims were allowed by the Geneva 
tri 


Verily, that grand court, where met republic and monarchy each 
the most commanding and enlightened on earth, to have differences 
adjusted and grievances e e under auspices so peculiarly 
grave, was after all a solemn farce, Evarts, Cushing, and Waite 
were joking when they urged indirect claims; they winked at the 
arbitra and intimated they did not mean what they said; it was 
a game of bluff, where certain proofs were exhibited to create an im- 
pression that certain parties were to be paid for injuries, when in re- 
ality the moneys were intended for another purpose. 

ow transcendent and exalted such purity! How splendid such 
diplomacy! It would be obtaining money under false pretenses. 
Should an individual in ordinary business resort to such methods he 
would be condemned to social outlawry. 


PLEA OF GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP INVALID. 

Mr. Speaker, wrongs are rarely urged unless fortified by 1 
pretext. Not so in this instance. A pretext is set forth, but it is 
utterly wanting in plausibility. It consists in the allegation that 
the payment of the money in a gross sum vested the same absolutely 
in the United States, subject to their arbitrary disposition. 

This position is not tenable for an instant. 

First. The actual proofs, weighed by the arbitrators and accepted as 

inent to the issues, having reference 550 0 the losses of private 

individuals by certain cruisers, namely, the Alabama and her tenders, 
the Florida and her tenders, the Shenandoah, after leaving Melbourne, 
give exact shape and direction to the award. 

Second. The language of the American case, where the exact reasons 
are stated why an award of a sum in gross was desired, as follows: 


conferred npon it 
United States. The 


increased by the delay in making reparation. It will be further 
delay, and the e of presenting claims to another tribunal, if evidence 
which the United States have the honor to present for the consideration of these 


Third. The official statement of the agent of the United States, 
made to the tribunal, as follows: 

The object of the a to indemnify the United States for the losses suffered 
by their own ci and not to im apart of that indemnification npon the 
8 r 


Fourth. The tribunal, having determined as to the vessels incul- 
pated, examined and scrutinized the schedules and estimates of in- 
dividual losses presented by the United States, including claims of in- 
surance companies, and, on the inspection thereof, awarded a sum in 
gross which they conceived to be sufficient to afford a just indemnity 
to the citizens so injured. The evidence relating to this point, mak- 
ing it unassailable, is found in volume 3, page 579, of papers relat- 
ing tothe treaty of Washington, containing astatement of the agent, 
with reference to certain tables, which contain a list of the vessels 
and cargoes destroyed by the ineulpated cruisers and the amount 
of claims in respect of each, including the amounts of insurance there- 
on, couched in the following language: 


Tho claims on and of private individuals, thus computed, verified, and sub- 
mitted, are suppo: by all the guarantees of their good faith and their validity, 


EPEN amount as for the other facts concerning them which goy- 
ernments are in the habit of requiring in such cases from their own citizens, It 

that these computations show the entire extent of all private losses 
result of the adjudications of this tribunal ought te enable the United 
States to make com n for. 


Fifth. If the tribunal had not awarded a sum in gross the distribu- 
tion would have devolved on a board of assessors, who would have 
heard each particular claimant in such cases as it had been deter- 
mined by the arbitrators England was ity, and according to the 
measure of by them prescribed. That the assessors would 
review and set at naught the decree of the tribunal from whom they 
borrowed their power, to which they would be subordinate, is a sense- 
less proposition. 

Yet the United States Government were endowed with tlie precise 
pee that would have devolved on the assessors; none beyond. 

he reasons for imposing such duty on our Government are embodied 
in the argument of American counsel just quoted from, 

Sixth. The action of the United States under direction of the very 
officials who conducted the negotiations, the Government binding 
itself to pay the Secretary of State in trust, and to pay interest on 
the amount; the constitution of a court and a partial distribution 
among sufferers, to the extent of a decree at least—such is the 
enumeration of facts out of which a trusteeship on the part of our 
Government arises. Either of these facts would suffice to create a 
trust. 

THE ARGUMENT OF FORCE AND INJUSTICE. 


The only argument that can be preferred in favor of the proposition 
that the award is the absolute property of the Government is that it 
is in the Treasury and it has the physical force to appropriate it. Such 
is the ment in a minority report signed by one member of the 
Judiciary Committee. H ifr y demands that the sum be covered 
in the Treasury of the United States and applied to the payment of 
the national debt, The majority report, planting itself on the same 
ground, ignoring all the determinations of the tribunal, all the argu- 
ments of American counsel, ull the declarations of the State Depart- 
ment, sanctioned by the President and Senate, insists on distributing 
the money, not among all the people who equally suffered by a pro- 
longation of the war and the mountainous debt; not to the nation’s 
defenders, by whose valor a flag was saved from pollution, a Repub- 
lic from absolute wreck; not to the foundation of grand charities, 
where the maimed soldiers, the widows and orphans of those who 
have fallen might obtain succor, but among the individuals who paid 
enhanced premiums of insurance and those also who suffered from 
depredations committed S steamers. Consummate wis- 
dom! They say the fund belongs to the Government! The claims 
were rejected as illegal, but they must be paid. Such marvelous 
affection for a class, without any apparent reason for sympathy or 
sentiment, is not ee to ordinary intelligence. 

Socrates, by dint of long association, learned to bear with Xantippe, 
but he never became infatuated with her. In this case the power of 
association is mightier; the infatuation is complete. 

Gentlemen, if you but knew the attitude the United States would 
occupy, if after consenting, acquiescing, exulting in a determination 
involving the rejection of certain claims, it should recognize their 
validity and pay them to the exclusion of others the validity of which 
have been acknowledged and moneys paid with a view of discharg- 
ing the same, yon would scorn this bill. 

f Congress should pass this law, it can be justly said that our offi- 
cials do not reflect the average moral sense of the people, for such a 
breach of moral obligation would not find toleration in any business 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, equities doubtless there are belonging to those gentle- 
men who paid premiums for war risks, and still more so to those who 
suffered direct losses inflicted by exculpated cruisers. I heartily 
sympathize with them in their losses; regret that the award was not 
broad enough to make their claims valid ; but in view of the circum- 
stances they cannot be entertained for a moment. Supposing Great 
Britain made a demand upon the United States Government for a 
claim based on premiums paid for war risks by its citizens, or losses 
such as Ihave referred to, what would my honorable colleague advise! 
Would he say, O, yes; certainly; our citizens were paid for like 
claims, and erefore we must respond to your demands? I think 
not. He would proudly point to the treaty of Washington and the 
award made pursuant thereto, and say we bound ourselves to abide 
forever by their text. We hold you to the letter thereof. 

Is it in aecord with good judgment to do that which will destroy 
all the moral effect of the treaty, which will bring to ignoble end a 
grand event hitherto supposed to have transpired in the interest of 

and higher civilization ? 

Treaty of Washington, a monument to Christian love, torn down 
by the bad faith of the great American 8 its advantages and 
results 8 lastingly lost to us all through our future years. 

Mr. Speaker, the peculiar relation of our Government relatively to 
this award and its citizens has been plainly demonstrated. If the 
Government is a trustee, who are the cestui que trusts—a question of 
strict law not dependent on discretion, but nevertheless equities are 
not absent. Itshould be judicially determined. From the beginning 
this has been the error of our Government; instead of directing specific 
claims to be paid it shoald have authorized a competent court to de- 
termine the validity of all claims, subject to the treaty of Washing- 
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ton and the proceedings of the tribunal at Geneva, together withthe 
decision and the award there made. We would then have escaped 
an unseemly scramble in the lobby. Suitors would have plied courts, 
where they belong, instead of Legislatures, whose business it is to 
make, not to administerand construe the laws. Having given a com- 
petent court jurisdiction, all else could have been better done without 
the aid or hinderance of legislation ; but the mistake has been made, 
the subject is thrust upon us. We must not shrink from making a just 
determination without reference to any former action on the part of 
co 5 excepting, of course, cases where judgments are already 
ren ? 

The cestui que trusts are those who suffered directly by the ravega 
committed by ineulpated cruisers, being, first, those who owned the 
coe and cargoes destroyed and, second, those subrogated to their 
rights. 

in this remarkable discussion of a question as to the execution of a 
trust defined accurately and specifically, none among those advocat- 
ing a violation of the trust has disputed the validity of the claims 
just indicated. The particular claims proved resulted from the 
destruction of ninety-four vessels and their cargoes by the Alabama 
and Florida and their tenders and the Shenandoah after leavin 
Melbourne ; the value of the vessels, their cargoes and earned freight 
with interest thereon, the arbitrators after careful computation an- 
nounced to be $15,500,000, and made the award accordingly. Now, 
it seems incredible, in the presence of such an adjudication, to su 
pose any gentleman could doubt that the owners of these vessels 
and cargoes, or those who, having paid the losses, became subrogated 
to their rights, are entitled to the award; that the moneys so paid to 
the United States are held in trust for such a p 

The former gn of the proposition happily escapes the censure of 
the Judiciary Committee, that the owners were so entitled. Will the 
legal skill and wisdom of the Judiciary Committee enlighten us as to 
the distinction of owners and those subrogated to the rights of owners? 

I suppose it is no needful labor to expound the doctrine of subro- 
gation and point out its application in this case. Such right on the 
part of underwriters was insisted upon by American counsel before 
the tribunal, admitted by Sir Roundell Palmer, attorney-general of 
England, and Chief Justice Cockburn, the English arbitrator. No 
good, conscientious lawyer will deny it. 

When a merchant makes a contract of insurance with a company 
he agrees, upon being paid for his loss, to abandon everything con- 
nected with the thing insured to the insurer; to assign to him all 
right of reclamation—legal parlance, the spes recuperandi, the hope of 
recovery—of the thing lost or any ae from the tort feaser who 
occasioned the wrong. The case repo’ (8 Johnson’s Teper page 
237, New York) cited by Chief Justice Story with approbation, in 
the case of Comegys vs. Vasse, (1 Peters, page 193, United States,) sets 
forth the doctrine intelligibly and with an aptness so much in point 
that its full force will be acknowledged. 

One question was whether the jury was at liberty to deduct from 
the total loss the value of the spes recuperandi. The court held they 
they were not. Chief Justice Kent said: 


If France should at any futare 3 to and actually make compensation 
for the capture and condemnation in qu m, the Governmentof the United States, 
to whom the consideration would in the first instance be payable, would become 
trustee for the party having the equitable title to the re-imbursement, and this 
would clearly be to the dè ts (the underwriters) if they should pay the 
amount. 

This case has wonderful analogy to that of the underwriters in 
the matter of the Geneva award; it is an exact precedent; as such 
I commend it to the favorable consideration of gentlemen who advo- 
cate the aw pte report, though they will doubtless give as slight 
heed to Kent and Story as they have done to Moses. ith an ardent 
desire to 18 rte my honorable friends, I will cite also for their in- 
struction the following cases where the right of subrogation asclaimed 
here is amply vindicated : Randall vs. Cochran, 1 Vesey, 98 ; Watson 
vs. Insurance Company of North America, 1 Birney, 47; Rogers vs. 
Hosack, executor, 18 Wendell, 319; Hull & Long vs. Railroad Com- 
pa 13 Wallace, 367; Symonds vs. Union Insurance Company, 4 
core ot Rheulander vs. Insurance Company, 4 Cranch, United 

tates, 29. 

The line of decisions is unbroken. Among the eminent jurists who 
have spoken in the cases enumerated, are the unrivaled Hardwicke 
of England, the sturdy Marshall of our own country, maintaining that 
the insurer occupies toward the insured practically the position of a 
surety, and in the words of section 635 Story’s Equity Jurisprudence, 
“a surety paying the creditor is entitled to a cession of the debt and 
a subrogation or substitution to all the rights and actions of the cred- 
itor against the debtor; maintaining further, that the insurancetom- 
pany, upon payment of the loss, succeeds to the rights of the owner,” 
that such company is entitled to all the means of indemnity which 
the satisfied owner held against the party primarily liable in this 
case—England is such a party, 

The owners had a right to recover from England in this case, but 
no remedy, The United States furnished such remedy; did this and 
namg more, save accepting the award in trust for the purposes 

erect. 

In Comegys vs. Vasse it was held 


That an abandonment passes to the underwriters all the claims of the assured 
against a foreign government on account of illegal capture. 


IV——367 


Such was the clear judgment of our Supreme Court. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of all these decisions, speaking with one voice, 
concurring in the correctness of the principle of subrogation as ap- 
plied to cases involved in this discussion, which affirm also the doc- 
trine of the civil law, it is not strange that those interested in secur- 
ing the payment of enhanced insurance premiums and losses ocea- 
sioned by exculpated cruisers should, in their horror for constitutional 
tribunals in whose temples alone justice is secure, take refuge in 
this House, and by appeals to false sentiment persuade gentlemen 
whose manifold duties prevent them from critically examining tho 
legal features of the question to pronounce judgment, in wanton dis- 
regard of moral, legal, and international obligations. 

ere is but one conclusion which an honest judgment can reach: 
that is that the award belongs to the owners of the ninety-four ves- 
sels and cargoes destroyed, or to those who, having paid the owners, 
are subrogated to their rights ; and if the Government in the distri- 
bution of the award swerves one hair’s-breadth from the faithful 
fulfillment of its trust it will be guilty of an awful crime against 
morality, and we will learn but too tardily that “righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation.” 


g| Mr. Speaker, a pon to prejudice in determination of a legal ques- 
tion where the 2 70 ts of all the parties are finally ae brii ast un- 


worthy this House and should be visited with pitiless censure, more 
especially when unfounded. 

To whom wonld these moneys, if paid to the insurance companies, 
go? Let us see. 

The amount of insurance claims aggregate the sum of $4,002,872, 
including interest, Mutual insurance companies claim $2,634,234 A 
stock companies claim $1,368,629; ten stock companies claiming 
$666,691 have failed by reason of great fires in Chi and Boston. 

All the moneys received by the bankrupt companies will relieve 
the necessities of those who suffered by these severe fires. Will my 
honorable friends of the Judiciary Committee Congress by 
caprice and stretch of authority to turn away these funds from that 
undeserving class, all for the sake of equity and justice? 

But, Mr. Speaker, nearly three-fourths if not quite all of these 
claims are preferred by mutual insurance companies; they, by organ- 
ization, voluntary association, combine and insure themselves against 
loss. Everything they receive will be divided among ship-owners 

whers. Do spe 5 equitably, or logically shift 
their position as owners when by this voluntary arrangement they 
insure themselves; are they less owners than before? Isit not a fact 
that losses and 1 by reason of a species of partnership are mu- 
tually borne and losses so divided as to operate without 3 
upon individuals? 

Do not the gentlemen who made the majority report understand 
that these moneys, if paid to insurance companies, wonld be returned 
to the very parties who paid prem oms and war risks during the 
rebellion; during the od when depredations were committed ? 

In New York State the statute provides for such a distribution. 

These are the unconscionable parties whose devoted heads the 
legislative wrath is to be poured. Such are the people whose rights, 
more ancient than the Republic, coeval with civilization, are assail 
by the majority report of the Judiciary Committee. No sophistry can 
mislead, no misrepresentation betray; the facts are palpable. But 
5 9 more important than even these rights is the honor of the 

0. 

Mr. Speaker, it is conceded that the payment of war premiums can 
be justified only by the plea that the ownership of the award vests 
absolutely in our Government. They were excluded from all consid- 
eration by the tribunal; no proofs were proffered. Now I to m- 
quire what special ground there is, what reasons there are, what cir- 
cumstances which sanctify these claims ? 

We are told they maintained the honor and dignity of the flag; 
that through their inflexible patriotism our commerce survived the 
rebellion. aei. sir, they are a classof heroes whose history is un- 
written. “Our annals should blaze with the luster of their deeds, for 
I wonld gladly yield devotion and homage to valiant men, to patriots. 

What did they do? Well, they paid excessive rates of ins 
and in doing so they exercised their own volition ; they entered into 
a contract without any one dreaming that they were fit subjects for 
the issuance of a writ de lunatico inquirendo. If they met with losses 
they were paid in full by the companies; if not, it is fair to assume 
these disinterested gentlemen made profit. I doubt whether they 
ever indul; the spes recuperandi; the thought, the vulgar, gross 
thought of indemnity never entered as alloy in their pure ere 
O, no! this was an after-thought; and if the Jndici ommittee 
are potent enough it will eventuate a lucky thought. en gentle- 
men are terribly overweighted with sympathy, I would su t they 
considered whether the patriotism of these claimants would not have 
helped the flag quite as much if it had been expended in our armies 
or navies as in the peaceful pursuits of trade, 

Mr. Speaker, the cruisers inflicted an equal loss on every citizen of 
this Republic; every soldier was thereby ex to additional rigors 
and hardships; additional graves, additional homes made cold and 
desolate, additional burdens of taxation imposed, attest the logs, 

If restraints im by the treaty are to be disregarded, if the 
Government decides to claim it for itself, then let it be distributed 
among those whose valor on fields of carnage saved a nation’s life; 
let it be distributed in bounties and pensions, or, what is yet more 
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equitable, let it be covered in the Treasury and divided without 
partiality among all the people. Do notidly pretend, gentlemen, that 
your bill rew. atriotism. 

In all I have said no disrespect is intended for individuals claim- 
ing the enhanced premiums; they rely upon the advice of learned 
counsel; my arrows are aimed at the shallow argument which does 
injustice. This bill enacted into a law, France and Eng- 
land involved in war; cruisers fitted out from the harbors of this 
neutral republic; England knocks at our door; presents claims for 
war premiums, We say, “Have you forgotten the Geneva award given 
pursuant to the treaty of Washington?” England will say, “No; but 
while I remember the smart Yankee trick of the American eS met 
which, disclaiming all concern about indirect claims, contrived under 
Bin! yess of a gross sum to collect and distribute them all.” 

at a spectacle then would the glorious Republic present! Con- 
victed of treachery to treaty obligations, of misappropriation of mon- 
eys intrusted to it in a fi sued capacity. The tableau would be 
indeed interesting if my honorable friend and colleague should hap- 
pen just then to be the Secretary of State. 

Perhaps England would say, “We discard the treaty yon have vio- 
lated; we demand damage as though it had never been signed.” 

What a pitiable plight! Would my honorable friends pride them- 
selves as wise lawyers and considerate legislators? The people would 
be entirely indifferent abont the cost or the size of their head-stones. 

If the British Parliament should enact a law declaring the treaty 
of Washington a nullity, we would invoke upon it the execrations of 
mankind; and yet we are asked by this bill to do that which in En- 
gland would be deemed infamous. 

Mr. Speaker, there are among those claiming enhanced premiums 
gentlemen who recognize the meaning of a sacred compact and the 
national obligation to respect the same, who disdain to receive what 
does not belong to them. I refer to Grinell, Minturn & Co., of the 
city I have the honor in part to represent, who frankly write, in a 
letter dated January 8, 1874, as follows: 

After the decision of the Geneva board of arbitration, disallowing the claims for 
war premiums, we supposed that all chance of our receiving anything for those 
claims was ended, and the idea of making an allowance to claimants of this charac- 
ter, by means of taking away from the insurance companies the amounts allowed 
by the Geneva board in satisfaction of their direct olats for losses of ships and 
cargoes vested in them as assignees, by abandonment or otherwise of the s of 
the original parties, is an idea which certainly never would have occurred to us. 

The letter, a part of which I have just read, indicates how this 
question addresses itself to the commercial mind, which, in obedience 
to the dictates of intelligent self-interest, always recognizes the full 
force of honesty and integrity in all business transactions. 

In the court of Alabama commissioners, in the case of West vs. The 
United States, this straightforward language is employed: 


. faith require of us to suppose that Congress 
= creating syi rei — tended we “should eras = Tima rag an for 

© purposes aw she was payingit? Suppose, for instance, 
Congress had chosen to keep batt the fama and convert it into the Treasury of the 
nation, or had directed this court to distribute it among those who had been injured 
by the terror and alarm caused by the insurgent cruisers, or among those who had 
suffered loss by the depredations of rebel cru other than the Alabama, Florida, 
and Shenandoah. In such cases would not Great Britain have had cause to complain 
that she had been misled, overreached, deceived ? Would our Government have 
been acting in good faith in making such disposition of this fund! 


Such were the pertinent queries that occured to the judicial mind 
accustome:! to weigh and determine under the sanction of an oath! 
Such are not the pertinent qneries that occur to the minds of the ma- 
jority of our Judiciary Committee, which for their sakes I regret. 

he Judiciary Committee at least respects its predecessor in the 
Foriti Congress. Where the mighty Butler Ted, it fears not to 

ollow. 

The former committee are entitled to the credit of originality, but 
what honor will posterity award to the present committee? 

Mr. Speaker, the majority report is predicated upon a false notion 
that the claims in question are against the United States. Wherefore 
their warrant for this conclusion? The United States Government 
committed no wrong in the premises; no damage occurred by reason 
of their neglect. The wrongs done for which the award was made 
resulted from the negligence of England. All claims were against 
England; the claimants, unable individually to press their demands 
against a foreign government, invoked theirown Government to act as 
sponsor and agent. On the 22d of September, 1865, the Department of 
State issued a cireular in the following form: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 22, 1865. 

Citizens of the United States having claims against foreign 
founded in contract, which may have 3 since the Sth 

avoided, 


will, without any delay which can be 
ments of the same, un 


them 


forward to this Department state- 
oath, accompanied by the proper proof. 


Itis proper that the interposition of this Government with the foreign 
t whi 


* 


ent 


agains ch the claim is presented should be requested in express terms, to avoid 
a possible objection to the PETEAREN ofa „„ the a of the 
generality of the claim. t this Gov- 


1 Jlaims of citizens of the United States 
ernment growing out of the late insurrection are under cognizance of other De- 
partments, of the Court of Claims, or are a subject for an appeal to Congress. 


Were the majority of the Judiciary Committee cognizant of this 
letter? Did they note the manner in which the claims were des- 
‘ignated ; the distinction made between claims against Great Britain 
and claims against the United States; the instructions given to such 


claimants? If so, what an astonishing assumption that the obliga- 
tion to pay the claims in question devolved upon our Government as 
such rather than upon it as the custodian of a fund, charged with a 
1955 in making disposition thereof! 

The 12 4 1 e proceedings before the tribunal, the records of the 
Secretary of State, the action of Con the arguments in Ameri- 
can case, the nature of the matter in itself, are so many proofs, clear 
and explicit, to the effect that the award was made to satisfy the 
claims of American citizens against Great Britain, and the United 
States were intrusted with the task of custody and distribution. 

Mr. Speaker, a commanding duty, one of unequaled dignity and 
consequence, awaits our performance. The rights of the respective 
parties, whose demands for this award depend upon our action, have 
already been determined by irreversible decree. We have yielded 
thereto our acquiescence and expressed therewith our satisfaction. 
We have accepted a trust subject to its conditions. If we fail in ex- 
ecuting it, so as to escape the whisper of censure, better, a thousand- 
fold, that the treaty of Washington had never been. 

What is ill-gotten rarely thrives. Arbitration would henceforth be 
spurned and discarded as a mode of adjusting international difficulties. 

A republic would sink into deserved obloquy, the companion of 
semi-barbarous nationalities, whose distinction consists in wanton 
disregard of sacred treaties; ashame on our pa infinitely multiplied 
because of the crime against humanity involved in provoking a fre- 
quency of wars. 

Whatever scrupulous honor shall demand or strict popoy sug- 
est, let that be done. If rejected claims must be paid, let some other 
und be provided. The Geneva award is English money, not ours. 

To nse it as our own would be turpitude, Law, not caprice, should 
be the oracle. 

That our glory may be dimmed by no unworthiness; that the treaty 
of Washington may be a presage of a holier and happier futurity ; 
that it may be hailed by all the peoples of the earth as a rich, sure 
pledge of enduring peace among the nations, let this last act on our 
part, the execution of the trust, be honestly, piously performed. 


The Geneva Award. 


SPEECH OF HON. E. G. LAPHAM, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 6, 1876, 


0. reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, for the dis- 
or bag rset angle main < by moneys of the Geneva aw: 

Mr. LAPHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to enter upon a 
detailed examination of the poe mode bh which the remainder of 
the fund in question shall be distributed by Congress among the 
various classes of claimants thereto. Agreeing in the main upon 
that question with the views stated by the majority in their report; I 
shall briefly discuss the question as to the status of this fund and 
the 8 duty of the Government in respect to it and its distribu- 
tion. 

Three important ends to the Government of the United States were 
aimed at and sought to be attained by the Geneva arbitration : 

First. An acknowledgment on the part of Great Britain that she 
had been guilty of a violation of the rights of neutrality and an 
apology therefor. 

Secondly. The establishment of the principle or doctrine that no 
neutral shall be held liable for indirect or consequential damages in 
case of a violation of neutral obligations, but only forthe direct losses 
resulting therefrom. ; 

Thirdly. That national grievances may be peaceably and repens 
adjusted by the mode of arbitration, so that war and all its attend- 
ant evils and sacrifices may be avoided. 

In order to accomplish these ends the United States early took the 

und no claim for anyindirect or consequential arg should be 
fasisted on by the Government, and that, as between Great Britain 
and the United States, the high tribunal of arbitration were at lib- 
erty to pronounce against such allowance as a principle of interna- 
tional law. 

In order to accomplish these ends and leave the Government en- 
tirely free to act as its interest might seem to dictate, the President, 
in his m in December, 1870, recommended the purchase of all 
individual claims in the following language: 

I therefore recommend to Congress to authorize the appointment of a commis- 
sion to take J eed of the amount and the owen? of these several claims, * * * 
and that authority be given for the settlementof these claims by the United States, 
80 that the Government shall have the ownership of the private claims, as well as 
the responsible control of all the demands against Great Britain. 

Had this been done, it is self-evident the United States would have 

aid for or become liable to pay to every individual having a claim for 

oss the amount thereof or such sum as might have been fixed by 
ment, and in that event the sum awarded, whatever it might 
have been would have belonged absolutely to the United States. 
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Before there was time to perfect and carry out this recommendation 
of the President it became necessary for the United States to act in the 
premises, and so great were the promised advantages of the arbitra- 
tion, that the Government decided to act without 5 the rights 
or claims of individuals; and yet, in orderto attain those ends, it was 
necessary that the United States should assume the control of, and the 
right to release and forever discharge, all such individual claims, as 
well as those of the Government, and tofully release the government of 
Great Britain therefrom. Acting in such an emergency and for such 
high ends, let us see how careful the United States were not to become 
in any manner committed or crippled in the disposition of the money 
awarded when it should have been received by us. 

In the instructions given by Secretary Fish to Messrs. Cushing, 
Evarts, and Waite, counsel of the United States, he said: 

The President desires to have the subject discussed as one between the two gov- 
ernments, and ho directs mo to ange upon you strongly to secure, if ble, the 
award of a sum in gross. In the discussion of this question, and in the treatment 
of the entire case, you will be careful not to commit the Government as to the dis- 
position of whatmay be awarded. It is posano that there may be duplicate 
claims for some of the property all to have been captured or 8 
the cases of insurers and insured. The Government wishes to hold itself 
decide as to the rights and claims of insurers upon the termination of the case. 
the value of the property captured or destroyed be recovered in the name of the 
Government, the distribution of the amount recovered will be made by this Gov- 
ernment without committal as to the mode of distribution. It is expected that all 
such N be avoided in the argument of couusel.— Papers, de., volume 2, 
page 

A sum was awarded and received by the United States in full 
of all claims of every description, and the government of Great 
pg was fully and forever released and discharged from all such 
claims. 

It is obvious that here is no case of an express trust. This money 
was not received or obtained with the privity and consent of any of 
the individual claimants. On the contrary, the Government, for the 
reasons I have stated, assumed to treat the entire demands as its own, 
and to deal with Great Britain upon the theory it was the owner of 
all these claims, and had the right to arbitrate and negotiate in 
respect thereto, and to receive as its own whatever sum might be 
awarded by the tribunal of arbitration. 

Yet this money is not in fact the money of the Government, is not 
claimed by it, but it is conceded it belongs to some one or more of 
the various classes of claimants for damages by reason of the unlaw- 
ful acts of the British government. 

What, then, is the tenure by which this money is held by the United 
repay and what is the duty of Congress in providing for its distribu- 
tion 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the analogies in familiar cases in 
equity are complete, 

A person takes the custody and control of the personal estate of a 
deceased individual and deals with it as his own. The law converts 
him into a trustee, and makes him liable as an administrator de son 
tort. 

A person standing in loco parentis to one or more minors assumes 
the control and disposition of property belonging to such minor or mi- 
nors. Thelaw converts him into a trustee for such minor. A stranger 
or one of several cestui que trusts intrudes upon an express trust, 
and assumes the whole rig Nea and control of the trust pro 
erty. The law converts him into a trustee, and renders him liable 
account more strictly even than if he had been appointed by the 
court to execute such trust. 

An attorney purchases the property of his client at a judicial sale 
0 his own name; the law converts him into a trustee for such 
client. 

Now the Government of the United States has assumed the power 
and authority to deal with all private claims as its own; has received 
a gross sum therefor; and has released and forever discha: allsuch 
claims. It is obvious to my mind that this money is held in trust in 
the sense I have named, and that the trust is as broad and comprehen- 
sive as the claims which were satisfied and discharged by the payment and 
receipt of such gross sum. 

Assuming the correctness of this position it follows as a funda- 
mental principle that in the distribution of the fund the highest 
equity is first to prevail and each equity in its turn according to its 
validity. Following this rule the insurers who were al losers 
have already been provided for and paid. It would seem that the 
actual losses of 3 uninsured are equitably upon the same foot- 
ing. But, Mr. Speaker, as I said in the outset, I do not propose to 
discuss the detail of distribution, contenting myself with re 
to the general principles upon which I think it should be made. 

Here, then, is no express trust, no limitation upon the general power 
of distribution, except such as the rales of er impose; and within 
that range Congress is left free to dispose of this money. 

Nor was it in the power of the government of Great Britain to place 
any limitation or check upon the power to distribute this fund. She 
was the wrong-doer and cannot be permitted by objecting to the allow- 
ance of one claim or class of claims to deprive such claimants of their 
equitable 1 5 

ut, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen who differ with the views I have ex- 
pressed say by the terms of the award the money polonga to a class of 
claimants, the insurance companies, and that faith demands they 
ehould be preferred. I cannot conenr in this view. I have very 
briefly endeavored to show the money was not paid or received for 


in 
to 
If 
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any such p I do not deny the obligation of good faith in the 
disposition of this money. Why are the persons to whom I have re- 
ferred in ah Cae cases—the administrator de son tort, the person 
in loco parentis, the intruder upon an express trust, the attorney pur- 
chasing bis client’s property—held liable as trustees? It is, sir, be- 
cause good faith requires it. 

It was a remark of Michael Hoffman, in he New York constitu- 
tional convention of 1846, 8 ing of the obligation of the State to 
its public creditors, that 4. Good faith is a 17875 2 

It is so, Mr. Speaker, between private individuals. It is eminently 
so between a government and its citizens. The United States as- 
sumed to take this money as its own. The individual claimants were 
ignored. The ntal power of the Government was exercised for the 
high ends to which I have referred. The money is clearly subject to 
the operation of the broad equities named, and the highest good faith 
demands at the hands of Congress that actual sufferers shall be pro- 
vided for in its distribution. 


The Dead Lock. 
SPEECH OF HON. JAMES WILSON, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 28, 1876, 


On the question of ing to the amendments of the Senate to the Army a 
q agreeing f pill ly appro- 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. S er, there is cause for sincere con- 
cern relative to the position of the two Houses on appropriation bills. 
The position assumed by the controlling party in the House that the 
constitutional provision giving us the sole power to originate a reve- 
nue bill contemplates that we are justified in compelling the Senate 
to come to our views Segre ar amounts that shall be appropri- 
ated is controverted by the Senate, who insist that appropriation 
bills shall only contain provisions to carry out existing laws, and that 
existing laws should not be changed on an appropriation b 

To sustain the stand taken by the House, the remarks of several 

ntlemen and some papers that have been submitted to the House 

or action attempt to draw analogies between the legislative bodies 
of this country and Great Britain that do not exist; endeavors to 
compare our House of Representatives with the House of Commons, 
where comparison is impossible, and tries to run a parallel between 
our Senate and the House of Lords relative to power over money bills, 
where the constitutional powers of the one and the hereditary pre- 
rogatives of the other forbid the effort. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] in his admiration for the 
Medea veer form of government seems to forget that the contrasts be- 
tween our Government and that of Great Britain are much more 
marked than the analogies. The Commons only grant nisin Seep the 

tition of the Crown. Our Executive makes no petition. We pass 

ills in the line of our duty with nothing in the nature of a grant 
about them. The power of the Commons has steadily grown, since 
their original powers only reached to the extent of petitioning the 
Crown and Peers, till they now govern the country in reality, while 
the House of Representatives has no more power to-day than when 
the Constitution was adopted. Our Executive is elective; the En- 
glish executive inherits, Our Senate is elective; the House of Lords 
is hereditary. Our Houses meet by constitutional provision ; the En- 
glish houses are convened by the sovereign. They are controlled by 
precedent; we act under the Constitution. The 2 75 houses sep- 
arately claim the initiatory on special subjects of legislation; our 
jurisdiction is co-ordinate except in relation to originating revenue 


ills. 

In England, the origin of taxation refers to the feudal aids and 
services due from the tenants to the Crown, recognizing a condition 
of superior and inferior that we do not recognize as existing politi- 
cally between individuals in our landor as existing between the House 
of Re resentatives and the Senate. The tenants in chief tothe Crown, 
as a Parliament, granted to William the Conqueror aid due him as 
their superior. (401.) 

Prior to 1688 imposts were occasionally levied by royal prerogative 
without the consent of Parliament; notably the imposts levied by 
James after the death of Charles II. Since that time the revenues 
of the Crown have been dependent altogether upon Parliament, and 
a careful study of the encroachments of the royal 8 upon 
rights of the Commons before the accession of the Prince of Orange 
to the English throne will furnish abundant reason for customs that 
have prevailed since that time with re; to the appropriation of 
money for their civil and military establishments. 

King John bound himself in the great charter not to assess “aids 
and scutages” otherwise than by the common council of his realm ; 
but his successors often did it notwithstanding. Macaulay tells us 
that a great constitutional principle, so old that none can say when 
it began to exist, is that the king could im no taxes without the 
consent of his Parliament; that this was a fundamental rule five hun- 
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dred years ago, but at a much later period it was not cleared of all 
ambiguity. This rule has grown into constitutional enactment now 
with us, that regulates the raising of revenue by a system clearly de- 
fined and should be well understood. The necessity of constant vig- 
ilance in the Middle Ages 1 royal prerogative does not exist in 
our form of government. The encroachment mentioned by the gentle- 
man from New York of the Senate upon the privileges of the House 
is wholly imaginary. The Constitution, while it gives the House 
8 to originate revenue bills, also gives the Senate power to amend. 

he law of amendment reaches to the extent of substituting one word 
for another, one paragraph for another, one section for another, and 
everything but the enacting clause may be substituted. The Senate 
not only exercises a right, but performs a duty in amending a bill for 
which they are as much responsible to the people as the House is. 
The framers of our Constitution had the struggles of the commons 
against the encroachments of kingly power as a light to them when 
they constructed a charter that balanced the governing powers s0 
evenly that no undue prerogative of either Senate, House, Executive, 
or judiciary could exercise an amount of authority likely to become 
dangerous. 

DeLolme, a writer on the British constitution, says: 

Without looking further back than the reign of Charles IL, we see that the House 
of Commons had in that reign begun to adopt the method of adding (or tacking, as 
it is common), such bills as they wanted more cularly to have 
passed to th moony This forcible nse of their undoubted privilege of 

iting money, if it had been suffered to grow into common practice, would have 
Caly deat ed the equilibrium that ought to exist between them and the Crown. 
But the lords took upon themselves the task of maintaining that equilibrium. 
They complained with great warmth of the several precedents that were made b. 
the mons of the tice we mention. They insisted that bills should be fram 
in the old and decent way of Parliament, and at last made it a standing order of 
ete House to reject upon the sight of them all bills that are tacked to money 


One of the differences between the House and Senate now is, the 
House has indulged in new legislation on the appropriation bills to 
such an extent as to upset all the well-established rules of procedure 
between the two Houses; and while the House insists on the exclu- 
sive control over money bills, they also violate the time-honored rule 
relative to what a money bill should contain, 

Let us now look for an illustration of the upper Honse going be- 
yond its constitutional prerogatives. DeLolme says: 

In the reign of King William III. a few years after the Revolution, attacks were 
made upon the Crown from another quarter, A strong party was formed in the 
House of and, as we may sec in Bishop Bennet's History of his Own Times, 
they entertained very deep designs. One of their views among others was to 
abridge the royal tive of calling Parliaments and judging of the proper 
teh NT oe mehr Felon e pry oe 

e 0 ent evi 
their Taman wen Tejeotea by the Consens 7 
DeLolme also gives an account of an attempt by the Lords in the 
reign of George I to limit the number of the members of their own 

House and prevent the Crown from adding to their numbers—the 
only check the crown has on the Lords should they desire to stop the 
e of money bills. The Commons again stepped in and sus- 

ined the Crown by rejecting the bill. Thus we find in English his- 
tory the checks one branch of the government could put upon the 
other. The people were ready with the sword to support the Com- 
mons against the encroachments of the royal prerogative. The Com- 
mons sustained the royal Las i against the encroachments of 
the Lords, and the hereditary House of Lords refused to allow the 

Commons to encroach on their prerogatives or those of the Crown. 

Macaulay says that a week of civil war in England would be felt 
from the Hoang-Ho to the Missouri a hundred years hence. We know 
something of the effects of civil war. But he must have the gift of 

* who can foretell the effects of stopping our Government by 

a refusal to pass the appropriation bills, of stopping the courts, the 

mails, the foreign service, the Army, the Navy, the Indian Bureau, 
the Pension Bureau, Bureaus of Education and Agriculture ; in short, 

stop the whole American Government because one committee of the 

House, after having absorbed the functions of nearly all the stand- 

ing committees of the House, insist upon pushing the prerogatives 

of the House beyond any precedent heretofore set, and against the 
very letter of the Constitution itself, that gives the Senate the same 

2 to amend a revenue bill—conceding an appropriation bill to 

a revenue bill—that the House has to originate it. If the Senate 
refuse to cut down where it should be done they are responsible and 
can be reached, but such a revolution as a failure to pass the appro- 

riation bills would bring about is not justified by the Senate refus- 
ng to change existing law on a money bill. 
personally believe that many of our reductions are justifiable. I 
fully believe that some of them are not. But, be that as it may, no 
condemnation of a refusal to effect the best terms possible within the 
remaining days of the fiscal year would be too severe. 
Lord Brougham, on The British Constitution, says of our system on 
this point: 
In the House of Re tativ des @ v 

taxes of any description, but tips gio adnan Spugland, best the Se Bennie 

ee eee ion as eee eer aes 

still left a remnant of the same error on which our Commons claim the — 
right of dealing with taxation. 
The ne ee the House of Representatives and House of 

Commons is destroyed when we consider that the Commons are com- 


pelled to limit the time that mutiny bills and appropriation bills shall 
be in force to insure the annual meeting of Parliament. May says: 


Without ‘heir annual sanction the maintenance of a standing army in time of 


The ancient prerogative of the Crown to call Parliament together 
was often negatively abused. James II levied taxes withont sanction 
of Parliament. Charles I feared to call his Commons together. Our 
Constitution insures the meeting of Con and with that safeguard 
placed in the Constitution the co-operation of the Senate in the appro- 
priation of money for the public use became desirable, there being no 
need of placing in the House the exclusive control of money bills to 
insure its being called to sit at all. The House of Commons send to 
the Lords the supply bills in brief, enactments of amounts needed, 
and refuse to furnish the details on which those totals are based, or 
even pai giving information on the subject. Our Constitution 

iving the Senate the power to amend sontemplates that they shall 
es as ample information on the subject as the House and the right 
to the ion of all estimates, information, papers, and facts bear- 
ing on the subject. For the House to deny the Senate the exercise 
of its constitutional power is revolution. : 

Consider the present situation. We have civil and military estab- 
lishments, the salary of each officer and employé established by law. 
The House, whether by exclusive right or not, originates bills appro- 
priating money to support these establishments. 

It has been customary to allow nothing to be tacked to these bills 
not in accord with existing law, if either House objects. When the 
law is to be changed a standing committee of the House, under the 
rules, has jurisdiction, and part of the legislative machinery of the 
House is arran o Aala laws can be changed when a majority of 
the House desire. There are thirty-four standing committees, upon 
which are appointed all the members of the Honse, having charge of 
all the subjects upon which Con can legislate. R 

One of these committees is that on appropriations, consisting of 
eleven members, the same as the other committees. It has formerly 
been charged with the duty of preparing and reporting bills to appro- 
priate money in conformity with existing law. When legislation has 
been tacked on these bills, it has been by et quan J the rule and 
making it in order by a two-thirds vote. Such new legislation has 
been limited heretofore to occasional clauses. But this session a new 
policy has been inaugurated, enabling a majority by changing the rule 
to do what could only be done heretofore by a vote of two-thirds of 
the House. This departure from time-honored custom has given to the 
eleven members composing the Appropriations Committee the power 
heretofore exercised by the standing committees, and is a concentra- 
tion of power unheard of in our times. Close observation of the 
workings of this new order of things has shown that when the opin- 
ion of the Appropriations Committee clashed with that of any other 
standing committee, the standing committee could not be sustained. 

It is a well-known fact that unless the party in power for the time 
being in the Honse stands well by the Appropriations Committee they 
cannot succeed in carrying through the eleven bills for the support 
of the Government. Our eleven members on the ghia Com- 
mittee first got the powa through a change in the rule. Then the 
majority was compelled to sustain them as against any standing com- 
mittee. The Committee on Appropriations adopted a theory of re- 
duction of 10 per cent. in pay, 20 per cent in force. In some Bu- 
reaus of the Government this might be applied without detriment ; 
in others only at the expense of efficiency. The Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, on Agriculture, on 
Indian Affairs, and others, might and often did protest against the 
iron resolution of the Committee on Appropriations. But power is 
sweet even to a committee, and necessity compelled the House to sus- 
tain them. One by one the standing committees were beaten. The 


judgment of one committee of eleven men was indorsed on one 


day against the judgment of eleyen men on one standing committee, 
on another day against eleven men on another standing committee, 
until the wholé field was gone over; and now we have the law 
changed relating to all branches of the Government on the recom- 
mendation of eleven members of the House, whom the House was 
compelled to sustain if we passed appropriation bills at all. I do not 
say that the Appropriations Committee has not been industrious. Iam 
sure they have been. I do not say they are incompetent. I think if 
they had confined themselves to reporting bills to carry out existing 
law, as former Appropriations Committees have, they would have 
been fairly su ul. But they have applied an unbending rule to 
everything. They eannot know what all the consequences will be. 
The House surely does not know whether they have done well or 
crippled the Executive Departments of the Government. The Sen- 
ate, being vested by the Constitution with the same powers to amend 
appropriation bills that we are vested with, and consequently under 
the same nsibility the House is under, and hesitating to stop or 
block the wheels of Government, determined to be governed by law, 
and change the law relative to appropriation bills only when their 
N tells them it is wise to do 80. 

or this law-abiding spirit the gentleman from New Vork compares 
the Senate to the English Crown and their stand for Jaw and order 
to the encroachments of the royal prerogative on the English Com- 
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mons. The House says it is economy because the Appropriations Com- 
mittee thinks it is. The Senate does not know it is economy and pro- 
poses to stand by the law until a reason is given for changing it. It 
cannot be said that the Senate refuses to agree to the reduction of ex- 
penditures because they concurred last Congress in-a reduction of 
twenty-six millions on these same bills when the House gave them 
abufidant time to ascertain what they were doing. There is no doubt 
of their willingness now to help effect salutary retrenchment, but it 
is not clear to many of us that we have not gone entirely too far in 
nearly every direction, while it is clear to many of us that we have 
cut too deep in many directions. 

It wou not ag a member of 55 1 to 1 1 ree es yield- 
ing of any privilege or prerogative that belongs to it, either by cus- 
tom or through the Constitution. But the issue raised by the gentle- 
man from New York, respecting the right of the House to the exclu- 
sive control of appropriation bills and the denial of the right of the 
Senate to either originate or amend, can result in no good to the 
country. The two bodies are co-ordinate and have equal powers in 
making all laws, except that the House has the sole power to originate 
a revenue bill. After it is originated, the powers of the House and 
Senate are equal in every respect. Nor is it possible to conceive how 
any evil can result from the power of the Senate to amend or reject 
any bill. The Senate is not, like the House of Lords, a hereditary 
body, but is elective and representative in its character. There is but 
little analogy between our Senate and the English House of Lords, 
The reference of the gentleman from New York to the struggle be- 
son with our courted dead lock, must be trans; In the English 
case the Parliament struggled for existence. the King could levy 
taxes he had no need of Parliament. In our case we are the aggres- 
sors; we are reaching for more power than the Constitution gives us; 
and, while there was no doubt the people sided with the Commons, 
we have no evidence whatever that the people desire the Senate to 
yield to us its constitutional privileges. The judgment of both is 
needed, and I do not think it would be best that the whole responsi- 
bility of passing appropriation bills should rest on the House. It is 
a prominent feature in our form of government that absolute power 
and sole responsibility rest nowhere but with the people, whose ma- 
jority vote can bring about anything they desire, the same as a ma- 
jority of this House can find a way to do anything or prevent any- 


tween King and Parliament, before it can be pone into compari- | la 


thing from being done. 
It is the duty of the Honse, however, to guard well the people’s 
money, as it is the duty of the Senate and the Executive. We know 


very well that frequently bills are allowed to pass with the knowl- 
edge that the Senate will correct some error or reject the bill alto- 
get er. We know that the President is very careful about attaching 

is signature to bills that shall form a precedent as to a class of 
claims that would deplete the Treasury. Neither the President, the 
Senate, nor the House is excusable if a bad bill and the vig- 
ilance of all three is often overreached by the advocates of doubtful 
measures. Notably so in regard to third-class mail matter. None of 
the checks can be safely removed, even if the oath of a Senator to sup- 
port the Constitution would permit. It takes the care of the House 
committee, the House itself, the Senate committee, the Senate, the 
President, his advisers and oflicers to make a law at present. Then 
the people must approve or its repeal is certain. The assumption of 
the House that they should have the sole control of 3 
bills would only ee the House in the future, and the people 
would not to it. 

The ion that we are the most heavily taxed people in the 
world has led me to inquire into the sources of taxation, and for 
illustration I have inquired into the amount of taxes laid on one of my 
constituents and who lays them. I find the average Iowan pays for 
municipal and local pas laid by himself, seven dollars and a 
half. e State of Iowa lays one half dollar on him; the late war, 
to pay interest on the war debt, pensions, war claims, &c., lays $3 on 
him; and the United States, to support the foreign service, the Army 
and Navy, pay interest on lands got by treaty from the Indians, to 

rovide for the deficiency in the mail service, meet the executive, 

egislative, judicial and other expenses of the Government, lays little 
over $? on him. Now you see who is taxing the people. More than 
one-half of all taxes are local, nearly one-fourth the interest on the 
cost of the late war, and a little over one-sixth suffices for all the 
purposes of the General Government, derived from whisky, tobacco, 
and foreign imports. No people on the face of the earth are as lightly 
taxed by their government: our Army but a skeleton, our Navy a 
shadow, compared with the great armies and fleets of old countries. 
We are the t-fed, best-clothed, best-housed, most generally edu- 
ated, freest, and should be the happiest people on earth. This mis- 
representation of the condition of our people on the floor of Congress 
is unwise and sinful, and, to a stranger who might be listening, in- 
comprehensible, 

If there is depression in some of our industries, so there is all over 
the world. We haye been living on too high a plane; we must econo- 
mize a little till times get better. Our system Tas enabled the work- 
man to live like the higher classes of some countries. If overspecu- 
lation and overproduction of the products of our factories has over- 
flowed the home market we mustseek oneabroad and cortail family ex- 
penses till the home market revives or the foreign one is found. If 
you take off the $2 per capita that internal and customs duties bring 
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us and run the Government for nothing, it would not create a home 
market for iron and cotton goods. 

Our people are not ground down by taxation. We expend very 
freely to educate and improve, and moderately for civilservice. If tho 
House would turn its attention to the industries of the 8 more 
than to the success of p: it would find a more noble field for inquiry. 

Is it remarkable that the Senate could not see in the few days we 
have given them to consider the multitudinous changes we have made 
in the general laws the propriety of adopting them on sight? We did 
not see the propriety ourselves. Isaw where the rule pinched in some 
cases; other members of the minority saw where it pinched other 
parts of the service. I was voted down in some instances; other 
members of the minority were voted down in others, I could see 
where the Department of Agriculture, the Burean of Statistics, or 
the Post-Office Department would be hampered in contributing to the 
developmentof the great West. Other members of the minority who 
had acquaintance with the Army, the Navy, the collection of reve- 
nue, or the efliciency of the foreign service, presented a nts that 
were unanswerable against the new legislation respecting these De- 
partments of the Government. But the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was satisfied of the wisdom of their course; the majority of the 
House sustained them in every case. The standing committees pro- 
tested in turn, and were in turn voted down. In this manner we have 
pees, the appropriation bills. The Senate proposes to change the 

aw where necessary through the usual committees intrusted with 
each special subject, and pass appropriation bills in conformity with 

w 


The House say that they are justified in 2 that the Senate 
shall take the bills as the House send them or a dead lock will be 
justifiable; that is, if the judgment of eleven of our men is not con- 
ceded to be right, without time to ascertain whether it is right or 
wrong, the wheels of Government shall stop. 

There is much in the conduct of the majority that seems to invite 
a dead lock. Our rules require that at or near the close of a session 
the disagreeing House shall ask for a committee of conference. We 
have permi our bills as they came back from the Senate amended 
to lie on our table until the Senate should take the initiative in bring- 
ing the two Houses together. After the Senate did ask for a second 
committee of conference where the first committee had failed to agree, 
we advertised our defiance by rales pce the same members as con- 
ferees on the part of the House. the Senate takes the same course, 
the two Houses will never come together. I am slow to believe that 
our very late action on the appropriation bills, our wholesale change 
of existing law, our extensive tacking on of new legislation, our re- 
fusal to ask for committees of conference, and our uncourteous re-ap- 

ointment of the same members on conference committees that had 

ailed to bring the two Houses together, is intended to result in a 
dead lock and consequent embarrassment of the Executive Depart- 
ments of the Government; but it does not require a lively imagina- 
tion to entertain the thought. 

The remarks of our Ex-Speaker pro tempore at Saint Louis certainly 
indicate an intention to coerce the Senate or refuse to pass some of 
the bills till after November. If the American people cannot see 
through this, then our free schools, free pre; free library, and free 
churches have failed to teach the people how to analyze the dark 
ways of politicians. 

It cannot be said that a Senator does not 1 with the peo- 

le. He must know his people as well as the Representative, must 
be familiar with their religious, educational, and industrial interests, 
or he will not long hold his position as Senator. The only difference 
between him and a Representative is that he is elected by members 
of the Legislature, who are generally instructed tacitly or formally 
by the people whom they shall poppe and the Senator is elected 
for a longer time. But the responsibility is as great as the Represent- 
ative acts under, and communications with the people more volumi- 
nous. One ofthe most popular amendments to the Constitution would 
be to provide for the election of Senators by the people. The theory 
that they represent States is becoming obsolete. The gentleman from 
New York Mr. Cox] in this House deplores, and Mr. Potter from the 
same State in the last House deplored, the inequality of representa- 
tion in the Senate. Would they equalize the representation and then 
deny them the power to act as representatives $ 

The only judge between House and Senate is the sovereign people, 
If we ask the Senate to go further than they will go, we must compro- 
mise on the best terms we can get and let the people judge between 
us. The people will hold us to account.if we stop the administration 
of public affairs, The people will deal with the Senate if they refuse 
to meet us in our desire to cut off needless expenditures; what are 
needless and what are not they are as much the judges as we are un- 
der the Constitution. 

There is equal desire on both sides to do for the best; but the re- 
publicans regard the country as wing and expanding, and think 
it necessary to provide for it. The democrats seem to regard the 
country as dead and proceed to administer on the estate by shutting 
up the house, bringing the family together to mourn, notifying every- 
body of the sad event, putting on a rueful countenance; money only 
is paid for any purpose after the utmost difficulties, A funeral gloom 
seems settled on the House. One can scarcely help thinking that one 
of the old Jewish prophets is present proclaiming, “ Woe to the land, 
and the inhabitants thereof.” 
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District of Columbia Affairs, 


SPEECH OF HON. W. W. CRAPO, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 13, 1876, 
On affairs in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. CRAPO. Mr. Speaker, the fact that the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has unanimously reported certain resolutions as the 
conclusion reached by it upon its examination into the affairs of the 
District, under the order of the House directing the investigation, 
would seem to make unnecessary any discussion of the question. But 
while entirely harmonious in recommending the action to be taken 
by the House, the committee have submitted reports quite conflicting, 
and members of the committee widely disagree in the inferences drawn 
from the testimony. I am compelled, from a sense of duty, to dissent 
from the report presented by the chairman, [Mr. BucKNER,] which 
expresses the views of the minority of the committee, and beg to state 
briefly my reasons, 

This investigation has been thorough and painstaking. It has been 
conducted with candor and fairness. Every person with a complaint 
or grievance, desiring a hearing, has been fully heard. Statements 
directly and remotely potare npon the inquiry have been received. 
Disappointed contractors, d a employés, “ring” men and 
# arti ” men, representatives of every theory of District govern- 
ment and District management, have had entire freedom of speech 
accorded to them. On the other hand those representing the District 
commissioners and the board of audit have had every opportunity 
for defense and explanation. While we have listened to every rumor 
and suspicion of official misconduct, we have 8 overy facility 
for explanation and contradiction. It is but simple justice to all of 
the members of the committee to say that there has been a denial to 
none in the search for facts and truth. No single member of the 
commitiee can arrogate to himself a purer purpose or a more impar- 
tial mind in this investigation than his colleagues. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, we find ourselves reaching very different 
conclusions, Why is this? I account for it upon a theory entirely 
consistent with fairness and integrity. Some of the committee nat- 
urally approach the inquiry with the feeling that there must of ne- 
cessity be a grievous wrong and a corrupt intent simply because a 
debt which they had supposed, from an imperfect knowledge of the 
details, should not have exceeded $10,000,000 has reached nearly fif- 
teen millions. Here at the outset is a circumstance which to some 
carries suspicion of fraud and corruption, and with it a natural pre- 
judice. There are some men, and they can be found on congressional 
committees as well as elsewhere, who, without intending to wrong 
any one, believe that office-holders have more than the 5 
of human infirmities and are more liable to err than men in private 
life. On the other hand there are those who in an investigation like 
this have some faith in human nature; who are slow to believe that 
men who have worn a reputation for honesty and integrity both in 
aon and private life, trusted and honored for years by their neigh- 

rs and friends, respected by all who know them intimately, do not 
surrender all virtue and morality simply by being placed in official 
position even af Washington. 

But these differences in temperament and the projudices which 
arise from political preferences and party associations do not fully 
account for the conficting views held by the committee. There isin 
my judgment a better and more satisfactory explanation for these 
opposite conclusions, and one which, while prejudice and bias may in- 
tensify the opinion when formed, is not inconsistent with an honest 
and earnest endeavor to arrive at correct results. This explanation 
I find in the contrary views entertained by members of the committee 
upon the legal effect of the act of June 20, 1874, and the different 
opinions concerning the authority conferred by that act upon the 
District commissioners and the board of audit. If the legal proposi- 
tions stated by the 8 from Missouri [Mr. BUCKNER] are cor- 
rect, then I can find some warrant for his conclusions, although u 
partisan spirit may have magnified some of the alleged misconduct 
and offenses. But if, on the other hand, his construction and inter- 
pretation of the law is erroneous, then the conclusions and inferences 
which he has drawn from the evidence fail. 

In my judgment the reportof the chairman is based upon a misappre- 
hension of the law and an incorrect legal understanding of the powers 
and authority conferred by Congress upon the District commissioners 
and the board of audit. The District commissioners and the board 
of audit, before entering upon their duties, consulted with persons 
learned in the law and competent to advise them. They obtained 
the legai opinion of the official law adviser of the District, and they 
sought information from those who, as members of a special commit- 
tee of the last Con, had given much consideration to the affairs 
of the District, and had been largely instrumental in the passage of 
the act which authorized their appointment. Acting thus carefully 
at the outset in determining their powers and duties, and with no 
doubt about their legal authority, they proceeded to the discharge of 
¿heir trust. It is admitted by all that they have acted in good faith, 
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and that their administration has been marked with mal integ- 
rity and good sense; but it is asserted in the minority report (that 
signed by Mr. BUCKNER and others) that they grossly exceeded the 
limited authority conferred upon them. 

Let us consider this question. It is admitted by the report that 
“there can be no dispute or controversy that Congress intended that 
the valid contracts of the board of public works should be completed, 
and that provision was made for auditing and funding the claims 
growing out of the completion of this work according to the terms 
of these contracts.” 

Elsewhere in the report it isstated concerning the provision for the 
settlement of the fourth class of claims in section 6 of the act of 
June 20, 1874, that “the phraseology of the statute describing the 
claims of this class leaves no doubt that it was intended to include 
the claims growing out of the incomplete contracts of the board of 
public works. They must be claims for work done, or claims hereaf- 
ter created, that is, for work to be done, but arising out of contracts 
already made by the board of public works,” 

It is also stated that “ neither the commissioners nor the engineer 
can be held responsible if the work needful to finish these contracts 
required a larger expenditure than the sum estimated by the joint 
committee” of 1874. The report makes “no exception to the in- 
crease of the debt of the District growing out of this expendi- 
ture. Whether more or less than estimated, the claims growing out 
of the completion of these incomplete contracts were provided for 
and required to be audited by the board of audit.” But the report con- 
tends that the completion of these contracts “was not a matter over 
which the commissioners had any jurisdiction, except to see, by their 
engineer, that the work was done according to the original contract, 
and that the measurements were honestly and fairly made.” 

The report also contains the following admission respecting the 
power of the commissioners: “There is no doubt that they had au- 
thority, and it was their duty, to preserve and protect the improve- 
ments of the District.” But it is denied “that it results from this 
admitted power that they had authority to contract for the payment 
of the labor expended in the preservation and protection of these im- 
provements in the bonds of the District.” 

And touching the ninth section of the contract of the late board of 
public works, which is in the following language : 

Ninth. It is further that if at any time, during the od of —— years 
from the completion of contract, any or thereof shall become defect- 
ive, from .... in . 
Nee ee tho said party of the 


the 
secon will, on no- 
f, immediately commence and complete the 9 pincer of 


the party of the first ; and in case of failure or neglect of the said party of the 
second so to do, game shall be done under the direction and orders of the 
party of the first part, at the expense of the party of the second part. 


It is contended in the report that even if the commissioners, under 
that section, had the power, on notice to the contractor of a failure 
on his part, to make the repairs and charge the cost thereof to the 
contractor, still the commissioners have no authority “to issue bonds 
of the District in paymentof those repairs.” It is further contended 
that “if the obligation is between the District and the contractor, 
that obligation is that the contractor shall keep the streets improved 
by him in repair, and the commissioners would enforce this contract 
on the part of the District by suing the contractor for his failure 
and obtaining a judgment against him. 

The report admits that there is before the committee no positive 
and direct proof of “corrupt motive or criminal misconduct” on the 
part of the commissioners, and does not even insinuate that there is 
any kind of evidence, however slight, of such motive or misconduct. 
Nor does the report deny that the work performed by the commis- 
sioners was well done, was advantageous to the public interest, was 
n to the preservation and 3 of existing improvements 
and to the convenience of the public, and prevented the destruction 
or waste of public property. But nevertheless the report claims that 
there has been on their part “not only frequent violations of law, but 
absolute unfaithfulness in the administration of the affairs of the 
District.” 

The report, however, imputes to the commissioners no other viola- 
tion of law or unfaithfulness than those involved in proceeding with 
entire integrity of purpose to accomplish important and necessary 
public benefits under a construction of the law differing in the re- 
spects indicated from that adopted by the report. 

Thus it is seen that the points especially laid down in the report 
wherein its construction of the law differs from that of the commis- 
sioners, and wherein it consequently claims that the latter violated 
the law, are as follows: 

First, it is contended in the report that although under the grant 
of authority to the commissioners in the act of June 20, 1874, and 
under section 6 of that act, providing for the settlement of the fourth 
class of claims therein specified, namely, “ claims existing or hereafter 
created for which no evidence of indebtedness has been issued, aris- 
ing out of contracts, written or oral, made by the board of public 
works,” it was, in the words of the report, “intended to include all 
claims growing out of the incomplete contracts with the board of 
public works,” and “ provision was made for auditing and funding the 
claims growing out of the completion of this work according to the 
claims of this contract ;” yet nevertheless the commissioners were 
required to adhere strictly to the terms of these contracts, und only 
in the case of the performance of such contracts according to thoir 
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strict terms could claims be adjusted by the board of audit in certifi- 
cates of that board convertible into 3.65 bonds. 

Second. It is claimed in the report that, as respects the ninth sec- 
tion above quoted of board of public works contracts, the commis- 
sioners could only sue the contractor for his failure and obtain judg- 
ment against him, and in making 1 aga in case OF default of con- 
2 could only apply taxes or other revenue to the payment of 

e same. 

The adoption of a construction different from that of the report in 
these two respects, admitted to be “ without corrupt motive or crim- 
inal misconduct” and (by the implied admission of the report) for the 
accomplishment of public benefits, constitute flagrant violations of 
law aud an absolute unfaithfulness in the administration of the affairs 
of the District charged to the commissioners in the report. 

Let us examine these two points. 

First. According to the report the unfinished contracts of the board 
of public works were intended by the law to be completed. The sec- 
ond section of the act of June 20, 1874, vested in the commissioners 
the pover and authority theretofore lawfully vested in the board of 
public works, except so far as limited by said enactment; conse- 
quently, after the board of public works was abolished, the commis- 
sioners became vested, within the limitations prescribed in the act of 
June 20, 1874, with the former power and authority of the board of 
public works in respect to such contracts. They were substituted 
for the board of public worksas oneof the contracting parties. Within 
the limitations of the act, as a contracting party, and with the con- 
currence of the other party, or so far as authorized by the contract 
without authorization from the other party, they might modify un- 
finished contracts of the board of public works. ‘Thelimitation upon 
the power of the commissioners is against the making of contracts or 
incurring of obligations “other than such contracts and obligations 
as may be nec to the faithful administration of the valid laws 
enacted for the government of said District, to the execution of ex- 
isting legal obligations and contracts, and to the protection or preser- 
vation of improvements existing or commenced and not completed 
at the time of the passage of this act.” 

The report concedes that the commissioners might make contracts 
and incur obligations for either of these purposes. If they might 
make a contract for these purposes and afterward, with the concur- 
rence of the other 8 party, modify such contract, so also, 
being substituted by the act of Con for the board of public 
works in unfinished contracts with that board, and taking all the 
power and authority of that board within the above limitations, it 
necessarily follows that in the ormance of such contracts the 
commissioners py make modifications of their provisions neces- 
sary to the faithful administration of the valid laws enacted for the 
government of the District, to the execution of existing legal obliga- 
tions and contracts, and for the protection or preservation of im- 
provements existing, or commenced and not completed at the time 
of the passage of tho act of June 20, 1874. A different construction, 
denying the authority of the commissioners to make the modifica- 
tions necessary for such purposes, would operate very prejudicially to 
the public interests, and would require them to go on with the per- 
formance of contracts of the board of public works in a manner 
conflicting with the faithful administration of the valid laws, or with 
the execution of existing legal obligations, or prejudicial to the pro- 
tection and preservation of existing improvements. Assuming, then, 
that such a modification might be made, the question upon which 
the report adopts a different conclusion from that acted upon by the 
commissioners is whether claims for work done pursuant to such 
modifications would have to be audited and settled by the ordinary 
2 officers of the District and paid for in cash ont of the rev- 
enues of the District, or whether such claims under such contracts of 
the board of public works, so lawfully modified, came within the 
fourth class in section 6 of the act of June 20, 1874, as “claims ex- 
isting or hereafter created for which no evidence of indebtedness has 
been issued, arising out of contracts, written or oral, made by the 
board of public works,” and coming within such class had to be 
audited and settled by the board of audit and paid in certificates of 
that board, convertible into 3.65 bonds. The report furnishes no 
reasoning in support of the former of these two constructions. The 
construction is simply dogmatically laid down, and the adoption of 
the other construction is stigmatized as a “ flagrant violation of the 
law and absolute unfaithfulness in the administration of affairs.” 

But a claim arising under such an unperformed contract of the 
board of public works, and created by a modification lawfully and 
necessarily made by the commissioners, was a claim necessarily and 
lawfully created after the passago of the act of June 20, 1874, and 
arising out of a contract of the board of public works. ‘Therefore, in 
respect of all of its conditions, it belonged to the class of “claims ex- 
isting or hereafter created for which no evidence of indebtedness has 
been issued arising out of contracts, written.or oral, made by the 
board of public works.” 

In specifying claims not merely to arise after the passage of the act, 
but to be thereafter created, the law seems to provide pointedly and 
specifically for lawful and necessary modifications of the original let- 
ter of the contract. Such modifications always become necessary in 
the prosecution of extensive public works, and cannot be avoided. 
Again, the construction laid down in the report would have required 
a claim arising out of such a lawful modification of a contract of the 


board of public works to be separated into two branches, one belong- 
ing to the strict and original letter of theeontract, and coming within 
the jurisdiction of the board of andit; and the other coming within 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary and subordinate accounting officers of 
the District; the latter branch to be paid for in cash, and the other 
to be paid for in board of anditcertificates convertible into 3.65 bonds. 
In carrying out these necessary modifications nice calculations would 
have to be made in order that these two kinds of payments might ac- 
cord. In many cases it would be impossible to regulate the compen- 
sation of the contractors, and impossible to audit and settle the claim 
by separating it into the two branches, and sending one branch toone 
set of accounting officers for one mode of payment, and the other 
branch to a different set of accounting officers for payment according 
toa different standard of values. Much confusion would have re- 
sulted from this course, even if practicable. But the act of June 20, 
1874, contemplated and required that claims for work rendered nec- 
in the completion of contracts of the board of public works 
should be submitted to the examination, not of the subordinates and 
appointees of the commissioners, but to examination by the board of 
andit, com of the Comptrollers of the United States Treasury, 
the highest accounting officers of the United States Government, in- 
dependent of the executive authority of the District, and possessing 
high personal qualifications as well as high official position. One 
— purpose of the act of June 20, 1874, would have been frustrated 

d necessary modifications in uncompleted contracts—however slight 
such modifications might have been removed thesettlement of claims 
under such contracts from the jurisdiction of the board of andit and 
transferred their settlement to subordinate officers of the District, 
appointed by the District commissioners. It would have been a 
“flagrant violation of Jaw and absolute unfaithfalness in the admin- . 
istration of affairs” had the commissioners and the board of audit 
adopted the construction laid down in the report. 

Second. The only remaining matter wherein the report claims that 
the law was wrongfully construed by the commissioners and by the 
board of audit is in reference to the settlement of claims under con- 
tracts made by the commissioners pursuant to the powers given to 
them under the ninth section of contracts originally entered into by 
the board of public works. This point requires an examination also 
as to the fifth section, to which the report makes no reference. The 
fifth section of board of public works contracts is as follows: 

Fifth. It is further that if, at any time, the of the first al 
be of opinion that Geta work, or any v eee 9 
that the said contractor is willfally violatin, ay, of the conditions or covenants of 


this contract, or is executing the same in 3 work may be discon- 
tinued under this contract, or any part thereof; the said party of the first part 
shall thereupon have the power to 


laco such and so pape | persons as may be 
deemed advisable, by contract or otherwise, to work at and complete the work 
herein described, or any gg thereof, and to use such materials as may be found 
‘ork, or to procure other materials for the completion of the 

charge the expense of said labor and materials to the party of the 
and the expense 80 shall be deducted and paid by the party of 
the first part, out of such moneys as may be then due, or may at any time there- 
after grow due to the said party of the second part, under and by virtue of this 
; andin case such expense is less than the sum 


the party of the second part shall be entitled to receive the difference; and 
ease such expense 
shall be paid to the party of the first part by the party of the second part. 

The ninth section has been cited above. 

The power of the commissioners to act under the fifth section arose 
in the courts soon after the commissioners entered upon their duties. 
The power was sustained. The commissioners reported the matter 
to Con in December, 1874. (See commissioners’ report, m- 
ber, 1874, page 22.) The commissioners advised Con, also of the 
fact that Rae arising under contracts entered into oy them py ce 
son of this fifth section were being audited and settled by the board 
of audit. The same policy and requirement of the act of June £0, 
1874, which reqnired claims of the original contractor to be examined 
and audited by the highest accounting officers of the United States 
Government, acting independent of the executive authorities of the 
District, required also that claims where a contractor substituted by 
the commissioners for the original contractor by virtue of the fifth | 
section of the original contract entered into by the board of public 
works should also be audited and settled by the same accounting offi- 
cers. It would have been a t violation of law had the board 
of audit neglected to perform such a duty, or had the commissioners 
usurped the authority and themselves, or through their subordinates 
assumed to examine, audit, and pay for claims under a so-called new 
contract made by the commissioners under the fifth section of the 
old contract. But if claims created under and resulting from obli- 
gations entered into by the commissioners pursuant to the fifth sec- 
tion of an old contract were properly to be audited by the board of 
audit and settled in the certificates of that board convertible into 3.65 
bonds, so also were claims resulting from obligations lawfully entered 
into by the commissioners under the ninth section. The right in re- 
spect to the fifth section is not controverted in the report, but both 
sections were parts of written contracts made by the board of pub- 
lic works. Claims arising out of one would have to be treated in the 
same way as claims arising out of the other. These sections could 
not be separated from other sections, and claims under them be paid 
in cash, and claims under other sections be paid in board of audit cer- 
tifieates, convertible into 3.65 bonds; and the propriety and necessity 
of examination and audit by the board of audit in the cases where 


issue the bonds of the 
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the fifth section is acted upon by the commissioners being conceded, 


it necessarily results that the same propriety and necessity exist in 
respect to the action of the commissioners under the ninth section. 
The commissioners, then, did not violate the law in acting under the 
uinth section of contracts originally made by the of public 
works. The only question that remains is whether they were in any 
respect “absolutely unfaithful in the administration of affairs” by so 
nating. The report states that “if the obligation is between the Dis- 
trict and contractor, that obligation is that the contractor shall kee 

the streets improved by him in repair, and the commissioners shall 
enforce the contract on the part of the District by suing the contractor 
for his failure and obtaining judgment against him.” But this 
ninth section of the contracts contains an express stipulation bind- 
ing both contracting parties, thatif at any time during the prescribed 
period any part of the work done under the contract shall become 
defective from imperfect or improper material or construction and 
require repair, the contractor must be notified thereof and thereupon 
must commence and complete the same; and in case of failure or 
neglect of the contractor so to do, the same is then to be done un- 
der the direction of the authorities at the cost and expense of the 
contractor. Legal proceedings could not be instituted by the com- 
missioners and qu nt obtained against the contractor, in violation 
of the provisions of this section. In order to hold the contractor, the 
commissioners were obliged to act under this ninth section. If they 
had not done so, the right of recovery against the contractor would 
have been lost, and of course the right of recovery against his sure- 


ties. : 

But the report of the chairman, while denying the anthority of the 
commissioners to make these repairs, asks, even admitting the com- 
missioners have this right, “ where do they obtain the ap ag, 

istrict in sg Sergi of these repairs?” The 
question contains a misstatement of fact. The commissioners do not 
issue the bonds of the District. In the case of claims under these so- 
called repair contracts arising out of the ninth section of contracts of 
the bord Of public works, as in the case of other claims belonging 
to the fourth class named in the sixth section of the act of Congress, 
the conversion of certificates of the board of audit into 3.65 bonds 
belonged entirely to the commissioners of the sinking fund under the 
act of Congress; and in the discharge of that duty the sinking-fund 
commissioners were entirely independent of the District commis- 
sioners. The question of the examination and allowance of such 
claims, and of the issue of certificates thereon convertible into 3.65 
bonds, was one which had to be decided by the First and Second 
Comptrollers of the United States Treasury. The corresponding ques- 
tion, as to whether the commissioners would assume to exercise au- 
thority under the ninth section of the board of public works’ contracts, 
had to be determined by the commissioners. But the views of the com- 
missioners could not and did not control the views or action of the 
board of audit; and no effort was made to influence the judgment of 
those officers. The action of the commissioners of the sinking fund 
in converting the board of audit certificates into 3.65 bonds was also 
independent of the action of either the board of audit or the com- 
missioners. Had not these three boards in the exercise of their in- 
dependent duties concurred, not a single 3.65 bond would have been 
issued in payment of this class of work; nor would the commission- 
ers have exercised any authority under the ninth section of the old 
contracts. It may well be said, however, that the decision of the 
First and Second Comptrollers of the United States Treasury, the 
highest accounting officers of the United States Government, who 
were expressly selected for their personal qualifications and on account 
of their official position by the act of June 20, 1874, for the respon- 
sible duties imposed upon the board of andit, was an authority in 
support of the construction of the commissioners which is entitled 


to great weight. 

Fhe eee have shown, and the report does not deny, that the 
rapid deterioration of the pavements and carriage-ways of the city in 
1875 made it impossible for the commissioners to make repairs within the 
limit of their cash resources. If the commissioners had not exercised 
the power given them by the ninth section the preservation and pro- 
tection of the improvements would have been neglected, and the com- 
missioners would have violated what the report concedes to be a duty 
plainly imposed upon them by the act of June 20, 1874. It follows, 
therefore, that in this respect the commissioners have not only not 
violated the law nor been unfaithful in the administration of affairs, 
but they have acted in conformity with the law, and by their course 
accomplished what could not otherwise have been accomplished and 
what waa necessary to the faithful discharge of the duties imposed 
upon them. 

Mt the work falling within necessary and lawful modifications made 
by the commissioners of unperformed contracts originally entered 
into by the board of public works and of obligations entered into 
by the commissioners under the ninth section of contracts of the 
board af public works was well done, and was necessary, (as to 
neither of which is there any denial in the roport,) the only practi- 
cal detriment that could result to the public interest by reason of the 
adoption by the commissioners of their construction instead of the 
one indicated in the i tes is that the one might involve a greater 
expenditure than the other. But the report fails to show how work 
could be done more economically under one construction than under 
the other, or how the District government could have received a 


better equivalent under one construction than under the other. If, 
therefore, there is even a fair question of construction in respect to 
these two matters, a person adopting the constraction laid down in 
the report would not be justified in stigmatizing the adoption of the 
other construction, without corrupt motive or criminal misconduct, 
as being a flagrant violation of law and absolute unfaithfulness in 
administration. The commissioners, however, have more than the 
justification of honestly adopting a reasonable construction of a 
statute with the concurrence of two other independent boards of 
officers. It has been shown that they could not logically or lawfully 
have pursued a different course; nor could they otherwise have re- 
gard the act of June 20, in providing a separate tribunal of the 

ighest accounting officers of the United States Government, inde- 
pendent of the executive authority of the District, for the examina- 
tion of all the claims existing or thereafter created arising under the 
contracts and in the course of the performance of the contracts of the 
old board of public works. Nor could they hold delinquent con- 
tractors to their obligations, nor could they have carried out the 
official duty imposed upon them for the public benetit of preserving 
and protecting existing improvements. 

Beyond the two matters above considered the report finds no fault 
with the construction of the act of June 20, 1874, according to which 
the commissioners have disch their official duties. I have con- 
sidered simply the question of legal authority under which the com- 
missioners and the board of audit have acted. If the positions taken 
by me are sound, then the report and the ent of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BucKNER] completely fail. If these officers acted 
within the authority conferred apon them by the statute, then thero 
is no need of further discussion. The resolution of inquiry under which 
the committee has acted alleged that contracts had been made in the 
interest of favorites and friends, There is not the slightest evidence 
to sustain such allegation. On the other hand, the testimony shows 
that the commissioners and the board of andit have acted through: 
out in good faith and with the highest integrity. 

My colleague from Vermont [Mr. HENDEE] has so fully stated the 
facts and figures demonstrating the wise, prudent, and economical 
management of the affairs of the District under the charge of the 
d officials, that I need not discuss this branch of the inquiry. 

ere are in the present system of District government many imper- 
fections which need to be remedied. But the faults are in the system 
rather than with the persons intrusted with the executive authority. 
The District has doubtléss suffered great wrongs, and has been sub- 
jected to an enormous expenditure of money, through the reckless- 
ness and folly, and perhaps dishonesty, of those who heretofore have 
man its affairs. But this misconduct and these errors of a former 
administration ought not to be placed at the door of the present offi- 
cials, who were in no wise instrumental in their origin. The condi- 
tion of the District, in its management, government, and administra- 
tion, is peculiar and anomalous. None of us expect that the 1 
method of administering the government of the District is to be per- 
manent. It is temporary and provisional until something better can 
be devised and adopted. A few years ago Congress established a 
form of government for the District. It had a governor, a legislative 
assembly with two branches, a Delegate in Congress, and, above all, 
what few cities or even States can boast of, a board of public works, 
This government, while sadly deficient in ballast, had an enormous 
spread of canvas. Through the wild recklessness of officers and crew 
it plunged into the breakers and came near becoming a total wreck. 
Congress, without stopping to take in sails, summarily used the ax 
and cut away the masts, and governor and board of public works 
went by the board. This was in June, 1874. Congress did not at that 
time make general repairs and re-organize the voyage, but rigged up 
duy mana, in the shape of District commissioners and a board of 
audit, hoping to get the craft into smooth water and a safe harbor 
where there could be a thorough overhauling and a complete recon- 
struction. As yet nothing has been done except to stop a few leaks 
in the hull. there is any blame or censure on account of this de- 
lay it attaches to Congress and not to the commissioners. While thero 
are many defects in the . system, Con has failed thus far 
to improve the system. Perhaps it may fairly be said that this neg- 
lect and delay in establishing a more perfect government is in a 
measure owing to the confidence which Congress and the residents 
of the District have in the high character and integrity and the wise 
judgment of those who now administer the affairs of the District. 


District of Columbia Affairs. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. W. HENDEE, 
OF VERMONT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1876, 
On affairs in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. HENDEE. Mr. Speaker, I approach the discussion of Dist riet 
of Columbia matters and the various questions growing out of the 
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investigation which has recently been coneluded by the Committee for 
the District with a full knowledge of their importance and a deep 
sense of the responsibility I must take in giving expression to my 
views. During this session of Congress there seems to have been a 
remarkable thirst on the part of members to dive deep and to the 
bottom of the official conduct of every department of the Government. 
Every official act of reg Mi man who has been connected with 
the Government for the last fifteen years must be examined, and if 
possible fraud and corruption found and held up to the of the 
eountry. This seems to have been the established rule of the major- 
ity of this House since its o ization, and I admit that the rule 
been vigorously, unrelentingly, andsometimes rashly executed. There 
has been no safety here or elsewhere for prominent public men, for 
however pure and deserving they may have been the wicked and in- 
visible hand of scandal has seized its pen for their destraction and in 
some instances has done its work apooraa: 

Sir, we have come to that era in the life of this country when the 
partisan mind is better satistied with scandal than truth ; when ex- 
ultation and satisfaction rather than sadness and regret follow the 
downfall of the prominent public man. We sit here to-day and see 
perhaps our nearest neighbor standing forth an upright, valuable, 
and honest man. He enjoys our confidence and that of the country. 
We believe him to be a model in example and statesmanship; and 
to-morrow, yes, even to-morrow, we may be pained with the announce- 
ment that he has been i gaii of crime, has betrayed his trust for gain, 
and is unworthy to further hold his seat or our confidence. The mere 
announcement is sufficient, and the partisan mind psits new food 
with rare relish; and he who yesterday was and is the peer of the 
best of us is brought low or put under a cloud, where he must remain 
for long months and perhaps for life. He may be innocent; yes, he 
is innocent and the proof of this fact is most 2 and satisfactory 
to the fair and unprejudiced mind; and yet his traducers never let 

o, and he is followed by them till his happiness, his usefulness, and 
fis good name are wrested from him. He gradually loses his friends, 
his influence, his social position, and finally reaches the low level of 
obscurity, where he must remain. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that never before in the ey of this 
Government has there been such a general distrust in the public mind 
of all public men; never before has it ever taken less to arouse the 
suspicion of the people and lead them to believe as true the most idle 
and unfounded rumor; never before was everybody on trial. And so 
general has become the desire to investigate, and not only to investi- 
gate but to find out something that shall create a sensation, I fear that 
undue and questionable measures are sometimes taken by parties who 
have these inquiries in charge. In times of great political excitement 
and bitter pee effort for power, when one party has nothing to lose 
and everything to gain, and the other nothing to gain but everything 
to lose, I fear, yes, I maintain, that the accused official has but little 
guarantee for a fair trial and can haye but little hope that justice 
will be done him, 

How, let me ask, do we try men here? Our committees are made 
up of seven democrats and four republicans. The men on trial are 
generally republican officials, The triers are party adherents. They 
are sent here as such and they are inclined toact as such. As a gen- 
eral rule in the trial of criminals before our courts the accused has 
the pany and protection of the court or jury till his guilt is es- 
tablished by legal evidence, but in the trial of political offenders here 
the committee does not try as a judge or jury, but from the outset 
assumes the attitude of a prosecutor, and it is not to be wondered at 
that the proceedings are irregular—inadmissible testimony received 
and wrong conclusions reached. In trials before courts the judge is 
free from outside influence and pressure, while here there is no limit 
to such pressure and influence, Imustsay, Mr. Speaker, that iu times 
like these I have not the highest re for or the greatest confidence 
in the conclusions of committees which are designed to affect directly 
the result of a great and fierce political struggle for the control of 
the Government. 

And when, Mr. Speaker, I gave myself to the candid and patient 
contemplation of the speech of the chairman I became more fully 
convinced than before that men who are brought under the ordeal of 
a political investigation cannot expect, except in the most clear case 
of innocence, to receive that fair, unprejudiced treatment to which 
they are entitled or which would be awarded them were they tried 
by impartial men and in accordance with the strict rules of law and 
evidence, The speech of the honorable gentleman from Missouri ex- 
hibits that bitterness, that personal feeling, and that hatred toward 
political opponents which seem at this time to so fill the breasts of 
many gentlemen on this floor. With such a feeling, and with such 
means as are used in the conduct of these investigations, who, I ask, 
can expect to stand? Men will do as political enemies what they 
would scorn to do as personal enemies; and I may be pardoned in 
this connection in referring to the investigation which brings before 
the House these reports and this discussion. 

The committee has been daily at work for more than four months. 
Its members have been diligent and some of them active and zeal- 
ous, and, in order that 2 5 Should be left unknown, unread, un- 
searched that should bring to light fraud and corruption if it existed 
the committee called about it and to its aid ex-officials, decapitated 
clerks and engineers, disappointed claim agents, defeated creditors, 
and such malcontents as volunteered their services, and the number 


of this class was not small. The books, papers, and records of the 
commissioners and board of audit were at once ordered and put into 
the hands of these men who have had full control over them during 
the whole period of investigation. Scores of witnesses have been 
summoned and examined and many have volunteered their testimony. 
Bankers and business men have been brought from New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, and other parts of the country, and I might say 
that no channel has been left untraversed for proof that these men 
could reach or could canse to be reached. The expense to the Gov- 
ernment has not been inconsiderable, and what is the result? It is 
this, that a majority of the committee join in exonerating the com- 
missioners of the District and the members of the of audit. 
So far as they are concerned no crime has been unearthed, no frand 
practiced, and no corruption proved. So far as this investigation 
goes they are vindicated as upright men, honest officials, and fully 
worthy of the positions they have occupied. The only charge that 
can at all be brought against them is that they have misconstrued 
the law under which they have acted; that they have exceeded their 
powers; but it is admitted by all, with perhaps one or two exceptions, 
that they have proceeded in good faith, without corrupt motives and 
with the very best intentions. 

The commissioners came into power July 8, 1874, and just at the 
close of a long, tedious, and searching investigation of the affairs of 
the District under the administration of Governor Shepherd. It had 
been advertised all through this broad land that frand, misrule, and 
gross wrong had been the guiding stars of that administration since 
its inauguration. Of all this, whether true or false, these commis- 
sioners had full notice. They came into power with full knowledge 
of all that was alleged or proven. They knew the eye of the coun- 
try was upon them, and they knew that, whatever had been the 
character of the reign of the former executive power in this District, 
they would be watched with anxiety and with a hope for sound, 
economical, and honest government by the whole people. That there 
should be no mistake and that mey might be relieved from all sus- 
picion and all doubtful influence, they at once discharged the officers 
of the old government and called about them almost entirely a new 
set of employés. As their powers had been ig ati by a recent law 
of Congress and the duties imposed by that law were numerous, 
varied, and important, and involved the expenditure of sums 
of money, they called to their aid as advisers two sound and trust- 
worthy attorneys, and upon their advice they have universally acted. 
They have expended and disbursed millions of money, and the report 
of the majority of the committee, which I maintain is justified in 
every material particular by the testimony, shows that they have ex- 
pa ed it faithfully, economically, and for the best interests of the 

istrict and Government, 


It is not even pretended, sir, by the gentleman from Missouri in his 


report or speech that the commissioners or the auditors, or either of 
them, have ever directly or indirectly received a farthing wrongfully; 
that-they have ever had any interest whatever, however remote or 
insignificant it might be, in any contract, claim, or transaction con- 
nected with District affairs. The report of Judge BUCKNER does not 
even charge corruption, intentional wrong-doing, or even bad faith; 
and because this is true I am all the more surprised at the indictment 
he has prepared and submitted to this House in the form of a speech. 
I am at a loss to know, sir, what imagination could have prey: oe 
his mind that could have brought forth such an unwarranted, malig- 
nant, and groundless arraignment of these gentlemen. His nh 50 
does not justify it and the proof does not sustain it. He talks often 
of Shepherd and Babcock, and attempts to connect these commission- 
ers with them in the conduct of the business of the District, when in 
fact there has never been before the committee one word of testimony 
sustaining such a theory in the slightest particular. They have not 
been witnesses, and have not been shown to have any connection 
with any contract, claim, or proceeding relating to District matters 
since the new government was organized. 

The gentleman says the contractors have been the old favorites of 
Shepherd and have bought real estate of him, &. Now, this is the 
lowest kind of pettifogging. The commissioners had not the pow 
to select their contractors. The law transferred to them certain du- 
ties that had devolved upon the Shepherd government and compelled 
them to carry ont legal ne contracts, and they could treat with 
none other than those who held contracts with the Distriet on the 
20th of June, 1874, the date of the act which brought them into ex- 
istence. By the law they were compelled to recognize the contracts 
and contractors that Governor Shepherd should pass over to them 
when they should take charge of the government. They had and 
could have no voice in the selection. But, Mr. Speaker, I ought not 
and will not waste the time of the House in commenting upon those 
parts of the gentleman’s speech, which seem to have been born in the 
crazed est ea of some wandering District malcontent. 

Now Judge BUCKNER will admit that if his theory of the law of 
June 20, 1874, and the power of the commissioners under it is incor- 
rect, his re and all its conclusions must fall to the ground; and 
this point I propose for a few moments to consider. There is uo pro- 
vision in the act of June 20, 1874, limiting in amount or kind the 
work to be done by the District commissioners. If such a provision 
had been inserted, the responsibility of the commissioners would have 
been definite and its enforcement would have been simple. Nor is 
there any mention in that act of the particular contracts of the late 
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board of public works which remained to be completed, nor of the 
number of such contracts. None of the alleged existing contracts of 
that date were declared by the act to be fraudulent and void. Con- 
gress did not undertake to decide how many valid contracts were in 
existence or how much it would cost to complete them or whether 
any were fraudulent, nor is there any indication in the act of an in- 
tention of Congress to limit to a certain amount the debt to be in- 
curred under the District commissioners and the board of audit. 
The sixth and seventh sections of the act make it clear, on the con- 
trary, that the gate of the debt was regarded as uncertain. 

Of the seven e of claims confided to the board of andit, four 
involved amounts wholly uncertain. I refer to the fourth, claims 
existing or hereafter created arising out of contracts of the board of 
public works; fifth, claims arising out of contracts of the District; 
sixth, claims for private property taken by the board of public works, 
As I have said, Congress could not and did not fix the limit of the 
debt. 

Now, sir, while, as I have said, the act makes no express limitation 
of the amount to be expended, and there is no implied or absolute 
limitation, either by designation of the particular contracts to be 
completed or by restriction of the District debt to a fixed amount, it 
does most explicitly make it the duty of the commissioners to com- 
plete all valid contracts of the board of public works, to make all 
contracts necessary to the administration of the District law, to ex- 
ecute existing obligations and contracts, and preserve all improve- 
ments begun or completed. The control and charge of the work of 
improvements was given to the engineer, under the general super- 
vision and direction of the commissioners. It was clearly the inten- 
tion of the act of June 20, 1874, to authorize the commissioners to do 
all the work and labor which in their discretion they might regard 
as falling under the powers above enumerated. 

I will now call the attention of the House to the law further. 

The act of June 20, 1874, must be construed like all other laws, in 
its entirety, to ascertain the intent of Con the powers conferred 
upon the commissioners, the manner in which these powers were to 
be executed, and the means provided to enable the commissioners to 
execute them. The second section defines the poras with the lim- 
itations; that is to say, the commissioners shall have power to make 
all contracts necessary to the faithful administration of the valid 
laws enacted for the government of the District and the execution of 
existing legal obligations and contracts and the protection or pres- 
ervation of improvements, finished or unfinished. From the nature 
of these powers it is evident that the intent of Con was to rec- 
ognize as valid and binding the contracts of the of publie 
works which were in existence at the date of the act. But as the 
law makes no provision as to the particular manner in which the 

contracts are to be executed, it is clear that Congress intended to 
leave that to the sound discretion of the commissioners, subject only 
to the general conditions inferable from the circumstances under 
which the act was passed; that the cost in bonds of the execution of 
such contracts should not in any considerable measure exceed the 
cost of executing them pursuant to their express terms and condi- 
tions. 

Now, as to the means given to the commissioners to execute these 
contracts the law makes no provision, except the certificates of the 
board of audit convertible into 3.65 bonds. Unless these bonds were 
subject to the control of the commissioners for the execution of 
the work, it would result that a duty important to the best interests 
of the District, to wit, the execution of the legal contracts of the 
board of public works would devolve upon the commissioners, with- 
out any means whatever — in their hands whereby they could 
discharge such duty, Such a construction of the law would be in 
violation of eve rule of legal interpretation and must 
be rejected. In fact, the chairman of the committee feels strongly 

+ the pressure of this ment, for he is forced by it into two distinct 
and inconsistent theories of the meaning of the law. 

His first theory is that the board of audit could recognize no claim 
against either the District proper or the board of public works which 
had not originated prior to the date of the law and which was not 
perfected as a claim at that date; that the commissioners and board 
of audit were created by Congress in the nature of assignees of a 
bankrupt estate, and that their duty was to fund in 3.65 bonds the 
debts matured and perfected as claims on the 20th of June, 1874, and 
none other, and to wind up all the outstanding business of the Dis- 
trict proper and of the board of public works absolutely to that date. 
This theory negatives the idea that the commissioners had any right 
whatever to incur a dollar's indebtedness after that date, either for 
the completion of existing contracts or for any other cause. The pay- 
ments made by them were to be made for debts originating subse- 
quent to June 20, 1874, and were to be made in cash. 

His second theory is so inconsistent with the first that it is scarcely 
credible that the two proceed from the same mind. It admits that 
the law provided for the completion of the unfinished contracts of 
the board of public works; also that the board of audit was author- 
ized to issue certificates for work done and to be done, and to deliver 
them according to the contract in each case; also, that if the work 
was done, was within the powers conferred, and done upon existing 
contracts made by the board of public works, the commissioners are 
not to be flamed for any increase of indebtedness, even though the 
debts should have been piled mountain high. 


The first theory forms the basis of the denunciations contained in 


the h of the honorable chairman. This is a theory of repudia- 
tion, which rejects every incomplete contract of the District proper 
and of the late board of public works, arrests them absolutely at the 
date of June 20, 1874, requires the measurements of every contract 
to be made up to that date, and leaves the contractor no other remedy 
than to sue for damages. This theory directly contravenes the rec- 
ommendations of the joint investigating committee, that every 
debt, both of the District proper and of the board of public works, 
shouid be ad . Such a theory imputes to Congress the purpose 
to annul by law existing contracts without making any provision for 
the payment of to the person injured, and, in fact, making 
it impossible for the parties charged with the District administration 
to pay the damages which might be recovered. I cannot accept such 
a theory. It is inconsistent with the debates in Congress and with 
the respect of that body for established law. If acted upon it would 
have ruined not only the contractors concerned but the reputation of 
the District and of the United States Government for honorable and 
just dealing. 

The second theory is just and sensible. It is the theory of the act 
of June 20, 1874. It is the one acted upon by the commissioners in 
which they have vindicated the integrity of the District and the 
honor of Congress. It is the theory which was indicated by the joint 
investigating committee in that report, and which faithfully carries 
out the recommendations of that report. Con intended to pro- 
vide not only for the poron, in 3.65 bonds of the debt already con- 
tracted but of the debt afterward tobe made in completing the un- 
finished improvements and fully performing legal existing contracts. 
The act of June 20, 1874, shows that it carefully provided for the pay- 
ment of the current expenditures of the government out of the rev- 
enues from taxes, and that it devoted all the proceeds of the taxes 
for the fiscal year 1875 to certain items of expenditure which did not 
include any of the payments on these incomplete contracts. Thatis, 
it devoted to specific purposes, not including these contracts, every 
dollar to be raised from the taxes levied. e 3.65 bonds are the 
special fund out of which the extension contracts should be paid. 

On this point the gentleman has in fact sarrendered his strongest 
point. He admits in terms the power and duty of the commissioners 
to complete unfinished contracts. He says that he does not blame 
them for any increase of the indebtedness properly arising from the 
completion of unfinished contracts, but for the approval given by 
them to the issue of 3.65 bonds in payment. He K 9 5 at they 
should have paid either out of the tax revenues or out of the appro- 
priations; at any rate, in cash. But in the act of June 20 all the 
revenues from back taxes were appropriated to other p than 
unfinished contracts; the same act designates what use shall be made 
of the taxes for the fiscal year 1875, and the act of March 3, 1875, 
limits the uses of the taxes for the fiscal year 1876. No permission is 
anywhere given to use a dollar of the proceeds of taxes for completing 
unfinished contracts. Nor is there any appropriation by Congress for 
the purpose. The one of over a million, thongh couched in general 
terms, is based upon an itemized statement furnished by the commis- 
sioners, under date of February 18, 1875, which contains no item for 
unfinished contracts. No part of this money could be taken for the 
pore. Itis true,then, that there was not one dollar of money placed 

Con in the hands of the commissioners to be expended on this 
class of contracts. The usage of the District and of municipal ad- 
ministration forbade the general fund to be used for that purpose. 

The gentleman then is reduced to this dilemma: he asserts the 
power and the duty of the commissioners to complete the unfinished 
contracts, holds them to exercise the power and perform the duty, 
bnt denies them the right to pay in the only fund provided by Con- 
gress. He places Congress in the absurd position of ordering the 
commissioners to 55 the contracts while it provides no mode of 
payment. It is clearfrom the refusal of Congress to permit any use 
of cash for this purpose, and from the absence of any limitation of 
the use of 3.65 bonds, that the latter were intended to be used in the 
payment of the uncertain amount still to be expended to complete 
the unfinished improvements. 

It is unfortunate for the argument of the gentleman that a dis- 
tinguished Senator of his own party, as well as Messrs. Bass, WILSON, 
and HUBBELL, of the joint investigating committee, interpreted this 
law proce as did the commissioners, their counsel, the board of 
audit, and the sinking-fund commissioners, This fact was elicited 
by a direct interrogatory propounded to the commissioners by the 
gentleman himself. Their plain answer on this point is treated by 
him in his speech with a redundance of reprobation, as “a vain and 
artful attempt” and “ a weak and groundless effort ;” but it will bo 
noticed that the gentleman did not dare to attempt to disprove it. 
The Senator was in the other wing of the Capitol; why was he not 
called? Is it possible that his attention was not ied to the con- 
curring statement on this point of the members of the board of audit 


and the commissioners. 

With due respect to the gentleman from Missouri, I think his views 
of the law are not more entitled to respect than those of the excellent 
lawyers under whose advice the confinissioners acted. 

I will here add the words of the commissioners, as expressed in their 
answer: 

Soon after the commissioners and the board of audit assumed their duties, the 
question arose as to the power of the board of audit to examine and allow claims 
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which t thereafter arise by the future performance of contracts made by 
the Tonk public works pat theretofore fully performed. This question 
was one for the decision of those officers. 

The cognate age also arose as to whether it was the duty of the commis- 
sioners and of the engineer in their tive functions to stop work in progress 
under contracts of the late board of public works which had not been fully 1 
formed and to prevent the resumption of such work, or whether it was their duty 
to proceed with work under such contracts. Practically this involved the ques- 
tion as to whether streets and sewers should be left in their then unfinished and 
dangerous condition over large areas of the city, liable to waste and destruction, 
putting life and property in j rdy, and involving the District in danger of 
vast liability at suit of partics likely to sustain injuries. Before the commis- 
- sioners had decided this question as to their powers and duties, and before the board 
of audit had decided the similar question sting their own jurisdiction, the 
in addition to their own counsel, sought the benefit of the views of 

hed lawyer, who was then, and still continues to be, a leading member 
of one branch of the national Legislature, and who had been a member of the joint 
committee of 1874 which had framed the act of June 20, 1874. The members of the 
board of audit were present at the consultation, and so also was the counsel for 
the commissioners. It resulted from this conference that the boardof audit came 
to the conclusion that they authority to examine and allow claims aris- 
ing out of future performance of the class of contracts above mentioned ; and con- 
formably to this decision, andas a logical sequence therefrom, as well as other 
visions of the law, the commissioners of the District came to the conclusion 
at they possessed the power to permit the continued poom of such con- 
tracts, subject to examination of claims thereunder by the board of audit, and to 
the payment of the contractors, not in money, (as provided by the literal terms of 
the contract and as e: ted by the contractors,) but in certificates of the board 
5 N 2 be issued by that board after due audit of the accounts,) convertible 
n 5. 

This decision of the board of audit necessarily e hors not only the power of 
the commissioners, but as well their duty to execute the several classes of contracts 
specified in the second section of tho act of June 20, 1874. How they should be 
executed, whether in literal compliance with their terms and conditions, 
or with modifications, (called “ extensi "a ded, within the limitations of the 
law, upon the consideration how the public interest would be the better pro- 
moted, which was of necessity, in measure, if not wholly, an engineering 

roblem, to be solved by the engineer of the District, on whom the technical duty 

evolved by law, of executing the work under the contracts of the board of pub- 
lic works. In practice this was done. The engineer determined the manner 
of doing the 
the commissi 


comm: 
a di 


work and where to be done, which determination he communicated to 
oners in the form of a recommendation, which they approved. There- 
after the engineer supervised and directed the execution of the work. 

‘The decisions with reference to their respective functions thus made by the board 
of andit and the commissioners are believed to be not only warranted but demanded 
by the provisions of the act of June 20, 1874. Š 0 a 

The action of Congress which impliedly ratified the allowance by the board of 
audit of claims which arose under unfinished contracts of the board of public 
works by performance of them after the passage of the act of Juno 20, 1874, also 
approved the course of the commissioners in proceeding with the performance of 
such contracts. With reference to such contracts the commissioners of the Dis- 


contracts entered into bs ar latter Board: Except so far as restricted by law in 
ts and incur obligations the commissioners might as a 
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— Lr; to faithful administration of the valid laws enac 
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me of the passage of the act of June 
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the act of June 20, 1874, which class is as follows: “Claims existing or hereafter 
ereated for which no evidence of indebtedness has been issued arising ont of con- 
tracts, written or oral, made by the board of public works.” Unless audited by 
the board of audit, such a would, upon a different construction of the act, 
havo required to be separated into two branches: one branch pertaining to the 
strict and original letter of the contract and coming within the jurisdiction of the 
board of audit, and the other branch coming within the jurisdiction of theo 
and municipal accounting officers of the District; and different modes of paymen 
by bonds in the one instance and cash in the other, would have been compelled, in 
respect of these two branches, To have carried out such a constraction of the law 
would have been utterly impracticable in many if not all cases, and even where 
practicable would havo led to confusion. Besides, the spirit as well asthe letter of 
the act of June 20, 1574 requires that claims arising out of contracts with the board 
of public works should be submitted to the examination not of the subordinates of 
the commissioners of the District, filling the position of accounting officers of the 
District, but of a board of audit, composed of the Comptrollers of the United 
States Treasury and the highest accounting officers of the United States Govern- 
ment—presumably selected to compose the board of audit on account of their per- 
sonal qualifications as well as their official positions, and on account of their inde- 
pendence as respects the executive authority of the District; and these officers 
wore invested with authority to employ experts and assistants for such compensa- 
tion as they might deem proper. t 

In the making of modifications or extensions of contracts of the board of public 
works it is but reasonable to presume that the law committed to the executive au- 
thorities a reasonable and fair discretion in relation thereto, And in the manage- 
ment of the “ work of repair and 9 of all streets, avenues, alleys, sew- 
ers, roads, and bridges“ the commissioners were by law invested only with au- 
thority of “ general 3 and direction,” while the orgs had that direct 
charge and control of the work for which, both in determining what work should 
be done and in carrying it on, the exercise of professional qualifications is required. 

And in this connection the undersigned say, in answer to each and every inter- 
rogatory relating to improvements and work made or done under their administra- 
tion, payable in 3.65 bouds, whether mado or dong pursuant to tho exact terms and 
conditions contained in contracts of the board of public works, or under such ex- 


tensions or modifications as were recommended Nag engineer, and which they 
approved, that they exercised the powers only which they understood were eon- 
ferred upon them by the act of June 20, 1874, and that they never made nor modi- 
fied any contract which was not regarded by them as within one of the three 
classes of contracts they were authorized to make, namely, in administration of 
the valid laws enacted for the government of said District in execution of exi 
legal obligations and contracts or necessary to the protection or prove ones o 
improvements gena or commenced and not completed, at the of the pas- 
sago of said act; and they disclaim ever ha exe any power or performed 
any act rel to or in any way connected with the execution of contracts speci- 
fied in the second section of said act or otherwise, or UMAR matter or 
ce their entrance upon their offices as commissioners of the D ct, which 
they did not consider it was their legal duty to exercise or to do and as to which 


they say always consulted one or both of the attorneys of the District when- 
ever, upon nestion presented for their decision, doubt occurred to them as to 
bow such quesi should be legally decided, and, in every case of the submission 


of such questions to the said attorneys or either of them, they decided as advised 


by their said 

I will now attempt somewhat to follow the chairman of the com- 
mittee in his speech and to answer the same, and I desire to say that 
my statements will not be based upon rumor, but upon the facts as 
they appear in the testimony. The gentleman from Missouri has 
taken two cases of contracts, Nos. 582 and 916, upon which he has 
dwelt at length in attempting to show that the commissioners of the 
District have committed a great wrong or exceeded their authority. 
Now, I wish to state the fact in regard to these two contracts: 

Contract No. 582, dated October 23, 1872, with James W. Walsh, 
provides for grading Eleventh street east between Pennsylvania av- 
enue and H street north, was nized by the commissioners Novem- 
her 25, 1874, under the advice of the assistant attorney, as an existing 
legal obligation, and extension drawn December 7, 1574, recognizing 
alsh’s assignment of the contract to William Hussey, who had been 
found at work upon the street on July 7, 1874. 

For work done upon the original contract under the commissioners 
the cost has been $27,398.10, 

Under this contract less work was permitted than had been con- 
templated by the board of public works, the grades being changed 
so as to diminish the amount of excavation over a l area east of 
the Capitol. In conformity with the opinion of the attorney for the 
District that contractors under such circumstances were entitled to 
an equivalent amount of additional work, the extension of April 8, 
1875, was drawn, Under this extension the cost (considerably less 
than an equivalent for the work withdrawn) has been $5,738.66, In 
the grading of the street the curb, foot-walks, and covering of the 
carriage-way were removed and the street left without pavements of 
any kind. The extensions of July 9, July 28, and October 25, 1875, 
were for the purpose of replacing this material and completing the 
improvement of the street. The cost under these extensions (much 
less than would have been the cost of completing the improvement 
upon the entire line of the contract) has been $45,823.50. As extra 
work the contractor was directed to lay the foot-pavements upon 
New Jersey avenue, between M and O streets northwest, the grad- 
ing, curbing, and wood pavement on the carriage-way haying been 
compile under the board of public works. It would have been 
2 <4 = injury in the unfinished state of the improvement. Cost, 

932.76, 

Tho extension of September 3, 1875, provides for the improvement 
of Fourth street between M and O streets northwest, and N street be- 
between Fifthstreet and New Jersey avenue northwest. The work was 
important and necessary to complete the connection with surround- 
ing improvements, from which these localities were cut off by the 
change of grade, the streets and avenues being cut down around them; 
cost, $29,008.81. 

The total expenditure upon this contract and all of its extensions 
under the commissioners has been $112,901.66. The cost of complet- 
ing the original contract, with the additional amount of grading 
contemplated under it and the completing of the improvement of 
the street within the limits of the contract, in aceordance with the 
general plan of the board of public works, would have been $111,- 
562.44; besides which an increased cost of $183,812 would have been 
incurred in the grading of parallel and intersecting streets, which 
were also under contract, in order to make them conform to the 
deeper cut which had been contemplated. 

Contraet No. 916, dated September 26, 1873, with John O. Evans, 
provides for laying Scharf concrete on the carriage-way of B street 
north, between First and Second streets east; was reported incomplete 
in the annual report of November 20, 1874. The work at that time 
authorized was completed, but the contract was not terminated. No 
final settlement had been made with the contractor. 

The subsequent extensions of the commissioners increased the 
amount of work. 

This contractor, and after him his assignee, in whose name the varj- 
ous oxtensions are drawn, controlled the Scharf patent concrete pave- 
ment, one of the two concrete pavements selected for use in the Dis- 
trict to the exclusion of all others which had been tried by the board 
of public works, after a long and careful investigation of their rela- 
tive merits. The extension of May 10, July 5, August 5, Angust 6, 
and October 22, 1875, provide for the paving of the carriaye-way with 
Scharf 1 concrete of Fifteenth street, between Rhode Island ave- 
nue and § street northwest, and other streets, upon all of which the 
improvements had been previously completed in other respects under 
other contracts. 

It may be stated, gencrally, that the completion of the improve- 
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ment of these streets, in other respects, necessitated the paving of Recapitulation of tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6.—Continued. 


the carriage-way for the protection and preservation of the improve- 
ments e, and that considerations of sound economy dictated the 
use of a 8 suited to the locality, rather than a temporary 
make-shift, of which the cost must be wasted. 

On Fifteenth street, west, contract No. 806, of the late board of Done under the commissioners. 
public works, with J. E. Gregg, dated August 5, 1873, provided for a 
wood pavement, as also upon other streets, but the contractor was 
not allowed to with the work, concrete being substituted. 
This contract (No. 806) provided for an expenditure of $118,096.03 for 
wood pavements, no partof which has been permitted. On Fifteenth 
street the cost of the concrete pavement has been $26,977.28, and 
upon all the other streets cov: by the extensions of the commis- 
sioners, 886,682.88. So that a total expenditure is here represented of 
$113,660.16, as W 2 a saving, by the suppression of wood paye- 
ment, of $118,096.03. 

So it will be seen that the course adopted by the commissioners in 
2 to these two contracts has absolutely saved many thousand 
dollars to the District, and that the work as done under them by the 

` commissioners will prove far more beneficial than would the work if 
done in exact conformity to the terms of the contract; and in this con- 
nection I will say there were many contracts in existence when the 
commissioners took charge of the government which provided for the 
laying of wood pavements, Hun of thousands of dollars must 
be expended in this work if the contracts were carried out to the let- 
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streets with something. That wood was expensive, unsuitable, and 86 
of a eyerybooy a ten I 075 a. or a en 1 c sare “) 095 0 104, 262 15 
to use wood, Experience in this cit; y establi t ac 1 p proel Se Rak dee pe 
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concrete pavements should be substituted for wood. Now the gen- 

tleman from Missouri [Mr. BUCKNER ] says this should not have been SUMMARY. 
done, as there was no authority in the law for such a change. I take 


it that all will agree that in this matter the commissioners acted dis- age EE E 22 
creetly and for the best interests of the District. The cost of carry- £3 837 5 
ing out these contracts as modified was less than it would have been Basse 8 72 
had they been executed as originally drawn or as they existed when id E £ EE ens 
the commissioners came into power. The result is that we haye good EE a8 § a oa 
concrete pavements where we should have had decaying wood, and 82 82 g 5 BRE 
this with a saving of expense to the Government. And now, Task, A 28 E E 5 * 
are the commissioners to have no credit for this? If they had ad- 8 as £24 $: 
hered to the letter of the contract and laid wood where they could at 33 E — f 8 3 
less or the same cost even provided concrete, they would have not 25 EE Bg eet 
nay been penne by the gentleman from Missouri but by every or 7 3 7 
gentleman in the House. 2 El 2 
ri 5 true that in modifying ae of eee — the or £ $ A 1 Bai 
missioners Torona wea as existing legal obligations, the amount an 2 te J 
cost of the work was increased, atin others the amount and cost BRINE nt sanja; 15 E PAP 3 8 
was diminished; and the proof shows that on the whole the erst to the ; 328825 2 S £33 
Government will be less, as the contracts were executed under modifi- s 953 5 1 9 3 
cations and extensions, than it would be if the contracts had been per- 2 E 28283 Be $ 
formed in accordance with their original terms and the general plan & F £3354 23 
for improvements and within the limits covered by them. I will sub- 3 N A 35575 $ 37 8 
mit a table of cost and estimates that is official and fully establishes 33 5285 5 
my statement. The table, with explanations, may be found in the tes- 82227 82 i 
timony taken by the committee, pages 142 to 143; but to save trouble 2 EEEE =3 i 
to members I will have it printed at this point in my remarks, 3 i EFE 14 4 
S g 
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t Miscellaneous work. Cash cost, with 20 per cent. profit expressed in 3.65 bonds 
— 8 31 (2 49„46——r˙˖v r . · 375 at seventy cents, as per terms of contract for these items, 
eee e 809, 244 This is the value of material on hand, added to make up the total of expendi- 
— *** * tares and liabilities. All of this, however, will be issued for the continuance of 
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§ This is subject to deduction on account of inferior material or workmanship, 
upon final examination of the work. 
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Nore 1. Contracts and extensions of board of public works as being 
legal ob on June 20, 1874, and extensions same by the com- 
eras ws o OF, tracts are those which have appeared in the printed 


con 
Li. pce of public works. 

ona &. Contracts aad extensions of board of public works recogaisel as being 
existing legal ob! on June 20, 1874, and extensions of the same by the com- 
missioners where the original contracts are those which have not appeared in the 
printed reports of the board of public works. 

Nore 3. Contracts and e: ons of board of public works, on which measure- 
ments have been made under the direction of the engineer of the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia, and at the request of the board of audit, the work having been completed 
under the board of public works. 

NOTE 4. Expenditures for repairs of contract work under section 9 of the original 
contracts where the cost is to be collected by suit from the contractor or his sureties. 

Nore 6. Statement of material on hand July 8, 1874, received and issued since 
that time, and now remaining on hand. 

REMARKS. 


The comparison which is made between the tooling ot the last two columns of 
the “Summary” will be better understood with the : 
work done by the commissioners up to this date, the original plans of the board of 


James Creek , pavement of the carriage-way of Maryland avenue south- 
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was not in accordance with 83 of the board of public works, as in the 


ber 30, 1 and Feb: 1 

First. Work under 8 otherwise forfettable sag 1 of the 

— resolution of Congress a ae March 14. 1876, and the previous circular- 
letters of the commissioners ©: tember 30, 1875, and February 5, 1876, (with 10 
per cent. for conti: es.) = $242,949.29. 

Second. Work under contracts of doubtful obligation in other respects, the com- 

terminated the work under the terms of the contracts, under the 
advice of counsel, (with 10 = cent. for contingencies,) = $210,244.52. 
text of engineer's report accompanying this. 

The report of the majority of the committee, submitted by myself, 
shows & reduction in the bonded debt since the District com- 
missioners have been in power to the amount of a million and a half 
and more, the greater proportion of which has been paid from the rev- 
enues of the District and not ont of con ional appropriations. It 
also shows that the number of employés has been reduced from three 
hundred and seventy-one to one hundred and thirty-three, and that 
the reduction in expenditure on account of salaries has been over 
$288,000 annually. e report also shows, and such is the proof, that 
the financial affairs of the District generally have been managed with 
great care and to the manifest interest of the District and the Gov- 
ernment, for all which neither the minority report submitted by Judge 
BUCKNER nor his speech utters a single word of commendation. 

I desire now to call the attention of the House to the facts as de- 
veloped by the testimony and upon which the report submitted by 
myself is based, and shall show in the same connection that there is 
no foundation either in fact or theory for such a report as has been 
submitted by Judge Buckner, and hence no foundation whatever or 
cause even for the delivery of such a speech as his upon this subject, 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BUCKNER] attempts to show, not 
only by his report and speech but by the conclusions of the joint com- 
mittee of 1874, that the 3.65 bonded indebtedness of this District should 
not at this time exceed the sum of about $10,000,000, and he main- 
tains, co uently, that the commissioners have contracted a debt 
without authority of law and wrongfully to the amount of four mill- 
ion dollars and over for which 3.65 bonds have been issued. He 
takes as the basis of his caleulation the sum of $10,006,514.66, which, 
as he says, is made up of the following items: 


Statement of certificates issued and unadjusted claims, 


— | Class No. 


Sewer certificates outstanding and unadjusted. .. 


Auditor's certificates, board of public works ....! 4, 
Auditor’s certiticates, board public works, 
outstanding and unadjusted. 


$1, 103, 542 29 


4, 434, 144 52 
1,897 06 


Contract work, certified . . 1, 088, 757 84 
Contract work, unadjusted and outstanding 


2, 547,116 83 


10, 006, 514 66 


Now, the gentleman admits that the 3.65 debt should be the above 
amount, but in order to obtain this amount he is compelled to allow 
as correct the sum of $2,547,116.83 which was expended entirely for 
work on contracts, and extensions of the same, of the old board of pub- 
lie works. The joint select committee reported, June 16, 1874, that 
$1,325,000 would complete all these contracts, while December 7, the 
same year, the commissioners had expended and found due on these 
contracts the sum of $2,547,116.83. Adages Sa BUCKNER says, is right. 
Now, this is the point. He claims the wheels of government should 
have stopped with the making of the report of December 7, 1874. 
This was impossible. Congress did not provide as was expected a 
new government, and on the 4th of March adjourned leaving the com- 
missioners still in power with no change of law ing their duties. 
On December 7, 1874, the date of their report, they had ized 
ninety-nine contracts of the late board of public works as existing 
legal obligations on the 20th of June, 1874. At the date of the report 
work was progressing on some or all of them. Could it be stopped? 
Certainly not. Congress was the only power that could interfere. It 
was in session and took no action. Not only this, during the same 
session Con passed a joint resolution continuing the board of 
audit until otherwise provided by law, and on the 15th of February 
1875, and during the same session, the board of audit reported that 
there had been presented for work done on these contracts since the 
date of their last , December 7, 1874, claims to the amount of 
$706,776.54. This report also said: “ This class includes the continu- 
ation by the commissioners of work under old contracts” which had 
not been fully completed prior to the aaas of the District govern- 
ment, and it also stated that additions would be made to class 4 by the 
continuation of work under old contracts. 

Thus it will be seen that as late as February 15, 1875, and twenty 
days before Congress adjourned, Con; had full and official notice 
that work was still progressing on these contracts, and that the in- 
debtedness under class 4 was being continually and daily increased ; 


but it took no action, and it must be assumed fairly that Congress 


2 4 or eee in the management of the commissioners 
and board of audit regarding District affairs. It certainly took no 
steps to prevent the further prosecution of the work. I desire further 
to state in this connection that the engineer reported on the 7th of 
December, 1874, that the cost to oan te contracts resumed at that 
date payable in 3.65 bonds would $1,721,270.11. Now, takin, 
Judge BUCKNER’s basis of $10,006,514.66 as the 3.65 debt December 
1874, he certainly must admit that that amount should be increased 
by the sum of §$1,721,270.11, as those contracts were completed and 
that sum was expended, and he does not question the validity of 
these contracts or the right of the commissioners to complete them 
and to pay in 3.65 certificates or bonds. 

My friend has heretofore claimed that the $1,721,270.11 reported as 
the cost to finish contracts was a part of or was included in the 
$10,006,514.66. To put this question forever at rest, I will submit at 
this point a communication from the board of audit: 

Te the commissioners of the District of Columbia: 

The statement in the report of the board of audit of December 7, 1874, (Executive 
Document, part 6, Forty-third Congress, second session, page 265,) is confined ex- 
clusively to claims of class 4. 

The gate of claims as there given is $2,996,537.78. This was the actual 

this class w) had been presented and filed at the date 

and is given in the report as “claims presented.” 

Of this amount t had at date issued certificates to the amount 

of $1,088,757.84, and there had been withdrawn and disallowed $349,421.05; total 

acted upon, $1,438,178.89; leaving the balance unadjusted $1,458,353.49, of which sum 

$56, 166.24 was for retained on for contract work which had 
been allowed and certified. 

It further ap from per Spore Gras Mia Dalane eee, not inclade a 
large number of measurements for work then done which made by the engin- 
eerand returned tothe board of audit too late to beadjusted and ineluded in thoreport. 

If it is possible that there can be any question it may be stated distinctly that 
neither the $1,083, 157.84 of certificates issued nor the $l, 358,89 of unadjusted claims 
included the sum of $1,721,270.11, or any thereof, which is found reported as the 


was made u 


en s estimate at that time of the cost of completing resumed contracts; neither, 
of course, could it have included any claim whi not then actually aceraed or 
for work thereafter to be done. 
The recapitulation on page 263 goes no further. 
The amount of certificates issued of all classes.......-.. S 86. 888, 727 
$ o Rial MRAM INNO: 2 AA 3, 147, 787 48 
r canscnupas baccaccunyenbelenenause 10, 006, 504 66 
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The latter covers nothing except claims which had then been presented, oe 
and registered, but it is accompanied by the statement that “by a continuance 
work under contracts, No. 4 will be ultimately increased.” 

Itshould be remembered that, subsequent to this report, Congress extended the 
time for filing claims of all classes, and also provided for the presentation and audit 
of claims not within the ori, eee of the board of audit, and the amount 
of the claims was thereby y increased, and this of course would make an es- 
timate of the actual ultimate btedness made prior to such action almost valus- 


The rt of the board of audit of December 7, 1874, states that claims had 
been ‘anilited for work done under the commissioners, and that such work was still 
in oh ga and it very clearly appears that the estimate submitted of the “ascer- 
tained debt of the District" was not intended as more than an approximate state- 
ment, and that estimate, so far as it relates to 9 4, does not include any indebt- 
edness except for work actually done or claimed to have been done prior to the date 


ee ee eee ee k 

The com did not e eee 
the work they intended to do; and no report of the board of audit embraced in the 
figures gi estimate of work to be done by the commissioners. The figures 


ven an 
used by the board of audit included only the work that had been done, with the state- 
ment by a continuance of work class 4 would be increased, 


R. W. TAYLER, 
J. M. BRODHEAD, 

JUNR 12, 1876. 

Now, sir, taking Judge BUCKNER’s figures as a basis, namely, $10,006,- 
514.66, and adding $1,721,270.11 which was expended to complete the 
ninety-nine contracts in progress December 7, 1874, and we have 
$11,727,784.77. Now, it will be observed that at this time only ninety- 
nine contracts had been recognized by the commissioners as legal ex- 
isting at, pag upon which work had been resumed. Since that 
date there have been sixty-four additional contracts of the board of 

ublic works recognized, upon which large amounts of work have 
feat done. Now, these sixty-four contracts were of the same char- 
acter and of the same legal force as the ninety-nine contracts, and 
if it was proper under the law to recognize and resume work under 
the ninety-nine contracts, and this Judge BUCKNER admits, it cer- 
tainly was competent for the commissioners to recognize and resume 
work upon the sixty-four additional contracts. 

In the report of the commissioners for 1875, submitted December 1 
of that year, the engineer reports that sixty-four additional con- 
tracts of the board of public works have been recognized as existin, 
legal obligations, which, with the amounts to cover work conside 
necessary, will further increase the cost by 82, 146,580.86. He also 
states that the repair of contract work since the last report has cost 
$566,123.12; so that in fact the 3.65 debt on the Ist of December, 
1875, would be made up as follows: 

Amount December 5, 1874, as per report 


gr nse cost of completing 5 contracts resumed at that 


$10, 006, 514 66 


Repairs of contract work since that data sese ees e ee 123, 13 
Cost of sixty-four additional contracts resumed since that date.. 2, 146, 580 86 
rr 14, 540, 488 76 


This 814,540,488. 76 does not eee the full amount payable in 
3.65 bonds, as the board of andit has audited and allowed claims un- 
der their jurisdiction having no reference to contracts of the board of 
public works recognized by the commissioners, I am quite certain, 
yes, I have no doubt of it, Mr. Speaker, that I have established the 
fact by the proof and the record that the calculations, figures, and 
theory of my friend from Missouri in regard to the 3.65 indebtedness 
are entirely incorrect and worthless. But to go back: The gentleman 
from Missouri has said much in regard to the action and findings of 
the joint select committee, and has based his calculations mainly upon 
the conclusions arrived at in the report of that committee. Now, sir, 
if it becomes clear that that committee was led into error or was not 
in possession of all and the necessary facts which would lead them to 


correct conclusions as to the probable debt of the District, it certainly | 3 


was not the fault of the commissioners or the board of audit. That 
committee relied largely for its information upon the answer of Gov- 
ernor Shepherd which was dated February 28, 1874. 

On page 14 of the report of that committee, under date June 16, 
1874, is an estimate of the amount of indebtedness that would prob- 
ably be funded in the 3.65 per cent. bonds then proposed by the com- 
mittee as a measure of settlement. 

This estimated amount is $8,305,886.59, and includes under the sec- 
ond item an estimate of “amount due or to become due on incomplete 
contracts,” amounting to $1,325,000. 

Observe, this amonnt included work already done or to be done to 
complete contracts. Now in fact the board of audit has audited an 
amount of $1,717,000—I use round numbers—and the commissioners 
have paid in cash to laborers of contractors 875,000; making in all an 
amount of $1,792,000 paid for work actually done prior to June 20, 
1874, and for which payment was actually due at the very moment 
the joint select committee made its report and presented its estimate 
of $1,325,000 as the amount required to pay for work done or to be 
done on incomplete contracts, This amonnt of $1,792,000 does not 
embrace one dollar expended under the commissioners. 

Where did the committee obtain this sum of $1,325,000 as the 
amount due or to become due on incomplete contracts? 

On page 465 of Governor Shepherd’s answer under date of Febru- 
ary 28, 1874, will be found an “estimate of cost to complete contracts 
on which work has been begun or is in progress,” the amount there 
given being $1,325,911.62. The contracts embraced in this estimate 
are enumerated and are forty in number! They are embraced between 
numbers 702 and 1032 of the series of contracts of the board of pub- 
lic works. Subsequent to the date of this estimate, namely, February 
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28, 1874, and before June 20, 1874, the date of abolition of the board 
sixty-seven contracts were signed, being numbers inclusive 1033 to 1099! 

o estimate appears anywhere for the cost of work to be done under 
those sixty-seven contracts. 

Moreover, beginning with page 340 of this same answer of Governor 
Shepherd, is a schedule of contracts of the board of public works, 
from No. 1 to 1032 inclusive, detailing or professing to detail the con- 
dition of work on each and every one of those ten hundred and thir- 
2 contracts, whether complete or incomplete, suspended or aban- 

oned, 

Asa matter of fact, when the commissioners took charge of the 
District affairs July 8, 1874, work was found to be actually in progress 
upon many of these contracts enumerated in the schedule as complete, 
suspended, or abandoned, 

In the estimate of Governor Shepherd nothing is included for work 
to be done on any but the forty contracts enumerated by him, and it 
is evident that the committee was led to suppose those forty contracts 
were all the existing, valid, incomplete contracts, an on which 
work would at any time be done. 

On page four of the report of the joint select committee reference 
is made to this estimate of Governor Shepherd, in which it is sta 
“He also submitted a list of contracts not yet completed, with the 
estimated cost of the completion of the work under them, amounting 
in all to $1,325,911.62.” It would seem, therefore, that the committee on 
June 16, 1874, the date of itsreport, considered the contracts included 
in that estimate to be all the contracts on which work was then being 
done or would thereafter be done, and that the amount of $1,325,000 
would embrace all due or to become due on incomplete contracts 
3 after the date of the governor's answer, namely, February 

It is clear, too, that the committee, in its estimate (on page 14 of 
its report) of the amount of indebtedness that might be funded in the 
3.65 per cent. bonds, quoted from the answer of the governor, which 
applied only to the forty contracts. There is no intention to attack or 
to unfavorably criticise the estimates of the committee, but to show 
that the committee was not advised as to the facts in the case. It 
does not appear to have been aware of the existence of the sixty-seven 
contracts made subsequent to the date of Governor Shepherd’s answer, 
and the committee could not well be aware of the progress of work 
on other contracts reported in the answeras complete, abandoned, or 
suspended, nor on any other existing contracts, unless the fact was 
brought to its attention. My object is to show that the estimated 
amount of indebtedness was wholly unreliable. As an evidence, there 
has been 2 paid, as an amount already due on incomplete con- 
tracts on the 20th of June, 1874, the sum of $1,792,000, or abont half 
a million of dollars in excess of the estimate of what was due and to 
become due. In round numbers, about $10,000,000 has been audited b 
the board of audit as the indebtedness of the District on June 20, 
1874, and fundable into 3.65 per cent. bonds under the act of that 
date, which amount of $10,000,000 includes nothing for work done 
under the commissioners, As æ matter of fact, the commissioners 
have recognized one hundred and forty-six contracts instead of forty 
as valid existing contracts on June 20, 1874, and they have done 
work under the ninth article of seventeen contracts to a 
amount, for the recovery of which amount suits are instituted or be- 
ing instituted against the contractors and their bondsmen. 

41 this point I will publish a statement or table showing just what 
the debt was June 20, 1874, and the error fallen into by the joint 
committee in its estimate: 


1, Anditors’ certificates, amount oertiflec l 
2. Contracts due prior to June 20; 1874..... -- 1,788,258 54 


827, 625 63 

035, 385 24 

552, 784 60 

8, 594, 655 00 

Amount certified, class $............ccccceccccccccccccceccncsnescecs 1, 897 06 

Amount certified, class 5.. 385, 869 25 

Amount certified, class 6. 151, 551 69 

Bowen 1, 463 58 

Due June 2, 1874, as certified by board of audit 9, 135, 436 58 

Not presented, class 1 PEDE OPA EP PAN I RITI 87, 350 00 

Not presented, class 2 15, 160 15 

Not audited, class 2. 589 29 

Not audited, class 5, . 314 00 

tatanding, eee TOAT TAE eee 4, 938 48 

Nob Badited, clase ds ordas speres zi Aoba gaipus isoro disni 43, 610 57 

Audited and certified or to be certified to còmmissioners, class 6.... 199, 377 09 
Not certified and outstanding, class 

Paid for labor by commissioners 

Total indebtedness June 20, 187. 9, 678, 170 53 

Committee's estimate, including incomplete contracts. .............. 8, 305, 886 59 

Excess of actual indebtedness .............-.226.sseeeeeeeeeee 1, 372, 23 94 


The above is the statement I made se yes in January last, corrected in accordance 
with the su uent action of board of audit, and I believe it to be substantially 
correct. This not include the $470,000 sewer bonds redeemed by commissioners. 
SAM. M. WILCOX 
Late Assistant Accountant Board of Audit. 

JUNE 6, 1876. 

Now, I desire in this connection to state further that the cost of the 
completion of the forty-seven contracts resumed after December 5 
1874, and of all extensions or modifications of the one hundred and 
forty-six contracts on which work has been resumed at any time by 
the commissioners is only $1,933,333.39. This information has been 
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incur such obligations and contracts as may be necessary to the faith- | men, and have done their work well, and for the best interests of the 


ful administration of the valid laws enacted for the government of 
said District, to the execution of existing legal obligations and con- 
tracts, and to the protection and preservation eee existing or 
commenced and not completed at the time of the passage of this act. 

Now, the only means provided for paying for any of this class of 
work or indebtedness was the 3.65 bonds. Congress had intended 
otherwise, it would have made an appropriation for that purpose. 
Congress did, in the act of June 20, 1874, provide money for District 
p by taxation, and also provided in section 4 of that act that 
the sums collected from taxation should be distributed, one-fourth to 
re-imburse the United States for its advances on account of interest 
which shall have been paid by the United States on the funded debt 
of the District of Columbia and Washington and Georgetown, due 
and payable July 1, 1874, and the remainder shall be to pay de- 
ficiencies in the various funds for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1874; 
and all the remainder of said taxes not required for the aforesaid pur- 
poses shall be distributed for the pu: and in the proportion pro- 
vided by the act of the Legislative mbly of the District of Co- 
lumbia approved June 26, 1873, entitled “An act imposing taxes for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1874,” so far as said apportionment is 
not inconsistent with this act, Now, the law of June 20, 1874, must 
be construed as a whole, and not by sections, and when thus construed 
there can be no doubt that Congress intended that every debt legall 
incurred under the act by the commissioners should be paid in 3. 
bonds, except where specific appropriations were made. In this view 
Iam fully sustained by Hons. Lyman K. Bass, J, M. Wilson, and J. 
A. HUBBELL, members of the joint committee which prepared and 
presented to Congress the act of June 20, 1874, and I submit at this 
time what they say upon the subject : 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1876. 

GENTLEMEN: In response to your in of me as to my construction of certain 
provisions of the law of ope back Cou ertos 2p ved June 20, 1874, providing for the 
government of the District of Columbia, as to the intent of the joint commit- 
tee which framed that law, in adopting and recommending such provisions to the 
favorable action of I beg leave to say that I think the answer is clearly 
and unequivocally found in the law itself. I find no ambiguity in its expressions. 
The object of the committee and the object of ey pe was to abolish the then 
existing government of this District, as it provided in section 1 of the act, and to 
establish in its placea temporary government to exercise its functions until a new 
permanent form of government could be matured and adopted. By section 2 of 
the act certain substantial powers theretofore vested in the governor and board of 

public works were devolved on a commission to consist of three persons, under 

certain limitations. It was provided that they should make no contract nor incur 
any obligations other than such contracts and obligations as might be necessary to 
the faithful administration of the valid laws enacted for the government of said 
District, to the execution of existing legal obligations and contracts, and to the 
protection or ‘rvation of improvements existing or commenced and not com- 
pleted at the time of the passage of the act. 

Thus power tomake contracts and incur obligations for those three specified pur- 
poses was conferred upon the new commissioners, to wit: 

1 2 For the purpose of tering the laws for the government of the 
ict. 

Bere md. For the purpose of carrying out the lawful outstanding contracts of the 
istrict. 

Third. For the purpose of 8 and . J existing improvements, or 
such as were commenced and were incomple' 

Congress in the performance of its duty in the premises could not well have done 
less. Not to have given the commission power to incur obligations in the adminis- 
tration of the laws, would have been equivalent to sary bears all government, Not 
to have conferred power and authority to carry out the lawful outstanding contracts 
of the District, would have been an attempt to diate and abolish such con- 
tracts in direct violation of the rights of citizens. The former government doubt- 
less had the power to make valid contracts binding the District, and as to such con- 
tracts it was not sought to repudiate or annul them by legislative action. All ques- 
tions as to what were or were not la contracts were remitted to the commis- 
sion, a8 were such other questions as ed to the methods of execution. The 
commission for these purposes and rs was the executive authority of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and was vested with lawful executive in the exercise 
of its duties, such as is possessed by all executive officers. And if Congress had 
not given the commission power to incur bi woman necessary to take care of ex- 
isting property of the District, it would bave short-sighted indeed. 

On Mading your answers to in ories of the committee, I do not see that 
your construction of the law is different from that hereinbefore stated. The 
means for the payment of the obligations which might be incurred in performi 
existing contracts were provided for in sections 6 and 7 of the law, by which it is 
seen that the board of audit were required to audit and settle“ fourthly, claims ex- 
isting or hereafter created for which no evidence of indebtedness has been issued 
arising out of contracts written or oral made by the board of public works;“ and 
for the amount of such claim so andited the sinking-fund commissioners were an- 
thorizd to deliver the 3.05 bonds at pa in a liko sum. No other provision is made 
by tho Jaw for meeting such indebtedness, and none other was contemplated by 
tho int committee, for reasons which are fully set forth in their rt. 

I mre e: n rde om thin e 

ve the honor ‘ours, very respec’ 
7 N58 LYMAN K. BASS. 


We have read the foregoing and concur in the views therein ex; 
J. M. WILSON, 
JAY A. HUBBELL. 
Honorables W. Dennison, J. H. KETCHAM, S. L. PHELPS, 
Commissioners, £e. 

In conclusion, Mr, Speaker, I desire to say again that I look upon 
much of the speech of the chairman of the committee as uncalled for, 
unwise,and unfortunate. It exhibits that kind of animus and con- 
tains that kind of unjustifiable insinuation and that want of candor 
and wisdom which always weaken the efforts and greatly detract from 
the excellence of the real statesman. I cannot think, sir, that the 
sentiments uttered by the honorable gentleman are shared in by his 
committee or a single member of it, and I will say, sir, that a major- 
ity of the committee have deliberately, with a full knowledge of the 
facts, declared that the officers of the District are incorrupt, faithful 


District. 

If the theory of Judge BUCKNER is correct and the commissioners had 
carried it out, the District or 3.65 debt would to-day be thousands of 
dollars more than it is. e Baag themselves in possession of or 
parties to one hundred and sixty-three contracts for different kinds 
of work, and had they carried them out to the letter—and the gen- 
tleman both in his report and speech admits they had the power to 
do this—the burden upon the District would be greater than now. 
and many streets would have been improved when there was no n 
of improvement, and many of the streets in the populous and busi- 
ness portion of the city would have been to-day almost impassible. 
Not only thts, sir; we would have had miles of short-lived wood 
pavements, when we now have durable concrete; a step, if taken, that 
would ultimately have increased the burdens upon the people of this 
District more than half a million of dollars. 

Agats sir, if the contracts had been performed as they came to the 
hands of the commissioners, the damages to private property would 
have been a very! item, as all contracts required that the streets 
and avenues should ed to the building line, while by the mod- 
ifications made the ng was confined to the width of the carri 
way and sidewalks, and by the modifications nearly all parking 
tween the sidewalks and the building lines was dispensed with, 
which was a saving of a ny amount to the District. 

No, sir, this is the point: If the commissioners had carried out the 
contracts as they were written, which would have entailed larger 
debt and unn work, then the gentleman from Missouri would 
have cursed these men for not exercising their discretion and better 
judgment. He would have been dissatisfied any way. If they had 
not made the improvement or repairs which they have to preservo 
and protect property and the streets and avenues of the District, he 
then would have denounced them for haying allowed property to go 
to waste and become useless. 

No, sir; these republican commissioners could not in any event have 
suited the gentleman from Missouri, There must be a campaign doc- 
ument arising out of this District investigation, and the gentleman 
has produced it; but it will do no harm. It is not sustained by the 
proof nor by a majority of his committee. It must fail of its pur- 
pose. I have said his 8 is unwise and unfortunate, It is de- 
cidedly so in this, that it has the tendency to injure the credit of the 
District. The District is not in its present condition by the fault of 
the gentleman from Missouri nor by my fault, and it is our duty as 
members of Congress, and especially as members of the committee, to 
do all in our power to establish the credit of this District. The debt is 
about; „000. Now, if the United States Government will pay 
its share, as it should do, owning more than one-half of the entire 
area of the territory here, the burden upon the District is not such 
as to impair its credit in the slightest. 

Again, sir, the people of the District are entirely willing to pay 
their full share of this debt. They will do so cheerfully; and not only 
this: they are amply able. We find occasionally a citizen who is cry- 
ing bankruptcy and that the District can never pay this debt; but 
this should cause no alarm, as the ery comes from chronic grumblers 
and generally from parties who refuse to pay their taxes or assume 
their share of the burdens of government. 

I now consider District affairs to be in the best condition they 
can be, and firmly believe that the national capital has a promising 
future and that its credit is and always will be of that order which 
shall command the respect of the financial world. The investigation 
was for a pu . The blow was aimed at the commissioners, It 
has failed of its mark and I have no hesitation in saying that these 
gentlemen as commissioners of the District have not only passed 
throngh the ordealof a rigid investigation unscathed but have demon- 
strated the fact that the onerous and responsible duties committed to 
them haye been honestly and . and with socru- 
pulous regard for the best interests of t istrict and country, and 
such is the opinion of a majority of your committee. The resolutions 
are not presented as an arraignment of the commissioners, as the 

ntleman from Missouri says, by a majority of the committee. They 

ad no such inteution whatever and believe there is no cause for 
action against them. 


District of Columbia Affairs. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. H. BUCKNER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 1, 1876, 
On affairs in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BUCKNER. I ask that the resolution accompanying the report 
of the Committee for the District of Colambia may be reported. 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be, and he is hereby, instructed to certify 
to the Attorney-General of the United States a copy of this report, with the accom- 
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g evidence, for such action in the premises aa he may deem under the 

, FCC that the Clerk of this House be, 
and he is hereb „farther inetrapted to certify a oopy of Hee evidence acoompanying 
this report to t jury of the District of Columbia, with directions to inves- 
tigate the cri charges 2 es referred to in said evidence as having 
been guilty of a violation of the laws of the United States. And the At- 
General is also directed, by the aid of such special 

as 


Mr. BUCKNER. Personally I should have preferred a more em- 
phatic condemnation of the official conduct of the commissioners, and 
not to have left the Attorney-General any discretion on the subject ; 
but in this matter I yield to the opinions of the committee, who 
agree to this resolution unanimously. It i my papon, as briefly 
as I may, to present some of the reasons which have influenced the 
committee to ask the adoption by the House of this resolution. It is 
intended as an arrai t of the official conduct of the commissioners 
of the District of Columbia since they have had the executive au- 
thority here, and it seeks to make these officers msible on their 
bonds for the unauthorized increase of the debt of the District grow- 
ing out of their illegal acts. They were required under the act of 
Congress to enter into bonds in the sum of 850,000 each, to be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury, for the faithful 3 of 
their duties. I make no doubt that these officers are amenable on 
their bonds for misfeasance and want of faithfulness in the execution 
of their duties; and the resolution which has been re by the 
Clerk remits the matter to the Attorney-General for his 8 and 
action in the premises. If I do not make out a case against t com- 
missioners on the facts I shall 7 to the House, the law which 
requires the execution of these bonds shonld be repealed without de- 
lay, and these bonds vacated and annulled. 5 

am admonished by many considerations not to trespass upon the 
time or the patience of the House, and I shall therefore confine my- 
self strictly to the reasons which should influence the House to adopt 
this resolution. It is in the nature of an impeachment against these 
officers for dereliction of duty in illegally and unnecessarily increas- 
ing the debt of this District and adding to the burdens of an impov- 
erished and plundered people. In the report made to the House the 
grounds upon which this action of the committee is based are set out 
with some detail both as to the. commissioners and the board of 
audit. But as the resolution affects the commissioners alone, I will 
direct. my attention to them and to the law pring them executive 
authority in this District. The act of June 20, 1874, after abolishing 
the former government of the District and the board of publie works 
and vesting the commissioners with general and specific executive 
powers as to the collection and disbursement of the revenues and the 
payment of the expenses of the various departments of the govern- 
ment of the District, such as the schools, police, &., says: 


be necessary to the adminis’ for the gov- 
ernment of said District, to the execution of existing legal obligations and con- 
tracts, and the protection or preservation of im ents existing, or commenced 
and not completed, at the time of the passage of this act. 

And in the same section it is provided that they shall not anticipate 
taxes by a sale or hypothecation of any such taxes or evidence 
thereof. With the 14 pen of the provision in the third section of 
the act, that an officer of the Engineer Corps of the Army, to be de- 
tailed by the President, shall have the control of the repair and im- 
provement of the streets, sewers, avenues, alleys, &e., in the Distrist, 
subject to the control and supervision of the commissioners,” there 
is no other provision affecting the question of the powers of the com- 
missioners than I haye quoted above. 

The second section contains both the grant of their powers and 
their limitation, ahd if the language I have given above does not 
pant to these commissioners the power to add to the debt of the 

istrict; if it does not give them authority to contract on behalf of 
the District, that its creditors or ies dealing with the District 
shall be paid in the bonds of the District, then they had no such 
power or authority. 

It may be conceded that the second section above quoted gives the 
commissioners the power to enter into such contracts and incur such 
obligations as ma. ne to the faithful administration of the 
laws of the Distfict and the execution of existing legal obligations 
and contracts, and the preservation and protection of improvements 
existing or commenced and not completed; but will it be pretended 
that they therefore had authority to authorize the issue of the bonds 
of the District in unlimited ameunt for the 1 279 7 of executin, 
these legal obligations and contracts? The authority of an officer o 
the Government to contract for the issue of its interest-bearing obliga- 
tions is never implied. The power must be expressly given or it can- 
not be exercised. The whole revenues of the District, amounting to 
two or three millions of dollars, were placed under their control, and 
most obviously here they were to find the means of executing these 
obligations and contracts and of preserving and protecting the im- 
provements of the District, whether complete or incomplete. They 
were prohibited from anticipating the taxes by sale or hypothecation 
for any purpose; and yet will it be pretended that under the pro- 
visions of this second section they could bind the District to the 
issue of its bonds by the million f ’ 

But the real gronnd of complaint and censure of these commission- 
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ers is that it was not obligations or contracts existing at the 

of the act of June 20, 1874, that they concluded to satisfy in the 3. 
bonds of the District, and for which bonds have been issued amount- 
ing to between three and five million dollars, but contracts and 
obligations which they made themselves after that date—contracts 
which had no existence except by their act—and contracts but for 


their act without validity either against the District of Columbia or 
the board of public works. This is the accusation I bring against 
these unfai guardians of this District; it is for this tvio- 
lation of the law that I arraign them before the country and before 
this House, and demand that they shall be made responsible on their 
bonds for their dereliction of duty. 

Lhave said that the second section of the act of June 20, 1874, with 
one provision in the third section giving the commissioners control 
and su on of the public improvements of the District, contains 
the sole warrant and is the only chart of the authority of this com- 
mission. 

The sixth section classifies the indebtedness of the District into 
eight classes, and transfers to the First and Second Comptrollers of 
the 5 as a board of audit, the duty of auditing, allowing, and 
certifying the then existing indebtedness of the District, and directs 
that the certificates thus issned may be converted into a fifty- 
year bond bearing 3.65 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually by 
another and independent board, the sinking-fund commissioners, The 
sinking-fand commissioners had no discretion but to issue the bonds 
when the certificates were presented to them. The board of audit 
had sole power to make audit of all “ claims then existing or created 
thereafter, arising out of contracts, whether oral or written, of the 
board of public works or District of Columbia,’ where there was no 
written evidences of indebtedness as well as where there were written 
evidences of indebtedness. Their jurisdiction extended over the past, 
their power was limited to the then indebtedness of the District. 
Their duties were temporary, and they had no other power than to 
allow and certify the then existing indebtedness of all-kinds of the 
District and of the board of public works as classified in the sixth 
section. Unquestionably they had power to audit claims arising out 
of the work y done and to be done on contracts of the public 
works not peas ge. on the 20th of June, 1874. Their duties looked 
to the past exclusively, except as to the work necessary to complete 
these contracts, and their allowances were to be satisfied by the 3.65 
bonds of the District, at the option of the claimant ; while the duties 
of the commissioners looked to the future, and their obligations were 
to be di in cash derived from taxation and appropriations by 
Congress, The vain and artful attempt is made by the commissioners 
to cover up their delinquencies by throwing the responsibility of their 
illegal contracts ner the opinion of a distin, ed Senator who 
was a member of the joint committee of both Houses that re 
the act of June, 1874. But this effort is as weak and groundless as 
their acts have been unauthorized and antagonistic to the terms of 
this law and to the object of the creation of this temporary commis- 
sion. 

I do not donbt but that this law provides for the completion of the 
incomplete contracts of the board of public works, and the board of 
audit were authorized to issue these certificates for work done and to 
be done to complete them, according to the contract. The commis- 
sioners had ARIDE to do with this matter except to see, by their en- 
gineer, that the work was done according to the stipulations of the 
contract. This whole matter belonged to the board of audit, and the 
commissioners cannot protect themselves for their tions and 
violations of law by throwing the responsibility of their misconduct 
either upon this distinguished jurist and Senator, or upon the engi- 
neer of the District, or upon the board of andit. If they had exam- 
ined the report of the joint select committee of the last Congress, 
which from the answers to the interrogatories of the committee they 
seem to have done very lately, they would have found that the joint 
committee which rted the act of June 20, 1874, estimated that it 
would only require the sum of $1,325,000 to complete these unfinished 
contracts. And if they had not yielded themselves to the malign 
and 0 influence that has made the government of this Dis- 
trict for the last few years a stench in the nostrils of honest men of 
all parties in this country, the fact that this sum was the amount 
estimated for this purpose should have caused them to hesitate before 
they authorized work to be done of this class exceeding $7,000,000, 
over four millions and a half of which was contracted for and done in 
1875 under their order and direction: So sensible were they that 
they had exceeded their powers and had become the cat’s-paws of the 
corrupt ring that has di the national capital and brought 
shame and di to the very doors of the Presidential Mansion, 
they enter an apology in their last annual report for their wrong-do- 
e And they say, after referring to the report of Engineer Hoxie, 
that the work and consequent expenditure, chiefly in -year bonds 
exceed the expectation of the commissioners, as indi in their last 
report; but the causes therefor growing out of obligations forthe execu- 
tion of vere: BJ contracts, the protection or preservation of im- 
provements ing or commenced and not completed at the date of 
said act, and the enforcement of obligations of contractors for keeping 
avenues and street which bog improved in good repair, fully explai 
the reasons for such work and expenditure.” 

Never, Mr. Speaker, in my knowledge, have I known guardians of 
a great public trust resort to such flimsy subterfuges, or attempt to 
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cover up their flagrant abuses. of power by such miserable and im- 
pudent pretexts. 

I have said that, assuming that these legal obligations and con- 
tracts referred to in the second section of the act of June 20, 1874, 
included the obligations and contracts of the board of public works, 
(which I do not believe is a correct and fair interpretation of this 
5 that there was no 2 or implied power, that they could 
be disc or satisfied in the fifty-year bonds, or that the commis- 
sioners any power to contract for their execution in such securi- 
ties. And the same is true of the authority given to them, to protect 
and preserve improvements finished or unfinished, All their contracts 
and obligations, of whatever nature, had to be met with cash de- 
rived from the revenues of the District or from appropriations by 
Congress. The law upon its face shows conclusively that Congress 
intended that the commissioners should run this District on a cash 
basis; the cash to be derived from the revenues of the District. and 
appropriations by Congress, and not by shaving the fifty-year bonds 
at a discount, as I will show these commissioners have done in some 
cases. But if there should be any lingering of doubt on this ques- 
tion, as to the true construction of this act, it will at once be dis- 
pelled in the light of the facts surrounding its ganes. The report 
of the joint committee that reported this act to the Senate and House 
leaves no room for controversy on this point. It stated that the Dis- 
trict treasury was practically exhausted in all its departments; that 
the government was hopelessly bankrupt, and that this bankruptcy 
had been brought about in great measure by the disregard of law by 
the late Shepherd government, and its reckless manner of accumu- 
lating debt upon debt, and as a remedy for the then condition of 
things they abolished the old governen; governor, Assembly, board 
of public. works, and all, and recommended. the. appointment of a 
commission to manage the affairs of the District temporarily “under 
limited and restrained powers,” and boards to audit and fund the in- 
debtedness of the District at the passage of the act, including that 
n to finish the incomplete contracts. 

Mr. Wilson, of Indiana, then chairman of this committee on the 
part of the House at the time this bill was acted on by the House, after 
stating the utterly bankrupt condition of the District government 
under the reckless and debt-contracting management of the Wash- 
ington ring, headed by Shepherd, and the remedies proposed by the 
committee, said: 

There are limitations, it will be on these com such as 
will, in the opinion of the e pen le 5 incur- 
ring of debts. ( Congressional Record, volume 7, page 1873 1874.) 

And when he came to speak of the character of the security in 
which the floating debt of the board of public works and of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was to be funded under this act, he said they had 
fixed upon the 3.65 bond because the testimony showed that the prices 
had been in in some of thése contracts 15 per cent. on ac- 
count of the depreciated character of the certificates in which the 
contractors had been paid, and this 3.65 bond, payable in fifty years 
and free from all taxation, would make this matter “about right.” 
The 3.65 bond was to be used to fund past indebtedness, to close up the 
demands then pressing upon the District, not to be resorted to by any- 
body as a means to satisfy and discharge contracts in futuro, and that 
had no existence untila year or more after the passageof the act. Con- 
gress supposed it was throwing limitations and restrictions upon the 

er of the District authorities to adda dollar more to the mountain 
of debt then oppressing the people of the District. By the same act it 
levied an unusual rate of taxation upon its property, and made large 
and liberal appropriations of money in order to extricate the District 
government from its pecuniary e ee and yet by the false 
and nonsensical construction the commissioners pretend to have put 
upon their powers, they have been acting, so far as the streets, ave- 
nues, &., are concerned, as if their powers were absolute and ynre- 
stricted, and the funded debt of this District is to-day $6,000,000 
more than any one supposed it could be under the provisions of the 
act of June 20, 1874. 

Was the joint committee of last Congress decei ing itself and 
deceiving Con, when it told us there could be no more incur- 
ring of debts. Was this committee, composed of some of the best law- 
yers of both Houses so incapable of expressing their intention in 
proper as that an act designed to put a stop to the growth 
of the debt of this District can be construed into anthority to increase 
it, to an amount that makes it utterly impossible for the District to 
pay it. I undertake to say, Mr. S er, that neither the joint com- 
mittee nor Con are amenable to any such imputation, The act 
of June 20, 1874, is plain enough and not at all difficult of compre- 
hension or contradictory in its terms. It means that no more debts 
should be piled up here; it means that these commissioners should 
run the District on a cash basis; it gives them no power whatever to 
use the 3.65 bonds in payment for sewer-pipe or curb-stone bought 
by them, or to pay for ony work or labor of their contracting in these 
bonds, either at their market or face value. It gives them noauthor- 
ity to make new contracts, whether called “extensions,” modifica- 
tions, or en ments and pay for the work of such extensions in the 
3.65 bonds of the District, alone authorized to be issued to pay debts 
due at the panoge o this act or arising out of work to be done on contracts 
in force at that All the attempts made by the commissioners to 
shelter themselves behind the language used in the second section 
33 to execute existing legal obligations and contracts, 
as giving them power to contract for the issue of the bonds of the 


District, is not only an afterthought but the merest pretense and 
baldest deception that ever was conceived by self-convicted culprits. * 
And if they not been breathing an atmosphere of peculation and 
plunder and had not been surrounded by bold, bad men, schooled in 
all the arts of public robbery and governmental thieving, backed up 
andsupported by the friendship, power, and patronage of the President, 
I must do these commissioners the justice to believe they would never 
ate departed so far from the path which the law required them to 
ollow. 

Mr. Speaker, I purpose to show by indisputable evidence, evidence 
derived from the reports and sworn auswers of the commissioners, 
that they have contracted to pay in 3.65 bonds for work and labor per- 
formed on contracts which had no existence until they made them, and 
on others which had no legal validity whatever either upon the board 
of public works or upon the contractor; and will thus show the utter 
falsity of their miserable apology for the pox expenditure during 
the year 1875. I shall only have time to the attention of the 
House to a few of the more striking cases of gross and palpable vio- 
lation of the words and 5 of the act of 1874. And I might point 
to the strange and inexplicable fact that while the commissioners are 
seeking to account for the heavy and unexpected expenditure in 
bonds of last year on the ground that they were required to execute 
existing legal contracts of the board of public works, that they are 
defending 1 F some of these self-same “ legal obligations and con- 
tracts” in the District courts, and so far successfully, on the plea that 
they were of no obligation upon the board of public works by reason 
of non-compliance with the law which required that no contract 
should be made by the board of public works without an antecedent 
appropriation. I will ask the Clerk to read from the report of the 
attorney for the District, December, 1875: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


legal nds the def 8 Sai wpe eee 
u e defense ese cases. one 9 a demurrer 
to sbg He parkean] upon the ground that it did not aver that the work was done in 


expec fo ent appropriation by law was sustained. This decision is, 
is believed, fatal in its effects upon other cases; for, though the defect may be 
corrected averring such appropriation, it is be eved that in none of 


no apade 
the pending cases can it be shown that such appropriation had been really enacted. 


Mr. BUCKNER. So that these contracts were sufficiently valid to 
justify large expenditures in bonds by the commissioners, but wholly 

valid when the District is required to respond in damages for a 
violation of this Joga obligation. But many of these contracts, on 
which about $3,000,000 was expended last year, had no existence 
whatever on the 20th of June, 1874, but were entered into subse- 
quently to that date, and the larger ion of them during the year 
1875. They are called “extensions” in the report of the engineer, 
and whether that is the proper designation or not there can be no 
doubt what an “extension” is. To all intents and purposes, it is a 
new contract, out and out, in the great majority of cases. 

Let me give some specific contracts by number and trace their his- 
tory, as I find it in the reports of 1874 and 1875, and the answers of 
the commissioners accompanying the reportof the committee. I find 
contract No. 582 was given to James W. Walsh, October 23, 1872, to 

Eleventh street east, between Penusylvania avenue and H street 
north. It was estimated that the grading of this street would cost 
$15,000, and very little work had been done and there was some ques- 
tion as to its having been abandoned, and at one time it was deter- 
mined not to complete the work for this and other reasons. A. R. Shep. 
herd is the ak ieena witness to prove there was no abandonment, and 
the original contractor having assigned his contract to Hussey, an- 
other witness, the matter is submitted to the attorney of the District 
for his opinion, and he tells the commissioners “that there is no priv- 
ity of contract between the assignee and the commissioners, and it 
is within the discretion of the commissioners to recognize or not to 
recognize the assignment.” In other words, there is no existing obli- 
gation upon the part of the District that Hussey should do this work. 

ussey, however, gets an “extension” to finish the ing under 
this contract, but at 33} per cent. more than another party had agreed 
to do it for, and to whom Mr. Blow, then of the commission, promised 
the contract. This contract, No. 582, was afterward extended by five 
different contracts or extensions during the last year, embracing al- 
most every variety of street work, as well on the part of Eleventh 
street east, where the ing was done, as on other parts of that and 
adjoining streets, and on streets full a mile distant in the northwest- 
ern part of Washington. No one of these “extensions” had any ref- 
erence to the original contract, except the first, which was to finish 
the g. The remaining four extensions were in every sense new 
contracts entered into by the commissioners, and signed by them and 
Hussey, for doing other and different work and in different localities 
from the original contract, and instead of 2 $15,000, as origi- 
nally estimated, this favored contractor was paid on this contract 
582 and its extensions the sum of $104,440.95 in 3.65 bonds. Here, 
then, is a contract having no valid yy eat on the commissioners, 
and which they were under no legal obligation to recognize in the 
first place, but which they did recognize, and entered into four addi- 
tional contracts for new. work, which had no existence until the com- 
missioners made the contracts and agreed to pay for the work in 3.65 
Such is the character of the legal 


bonds. obligations and contracts 
existing June 20, 1874, which these parana of this plundered Dis- 
triet were forced by law to execute 
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I call attention to another contract in which a character now be- 
coming notorious as one of the noble army of plunderers of the Freed- 


man’s Bank figures as the original contractor. I allude to John O. 
Evans, contract No. 916, to lay Scharf pavement on B street north, 
between First and Second streets east. The commissioners’ report 
of 1874 shows that -this contract was completed under the board of 
public works at a cost of 510,163.34. In the report of 1875 this com- 
pleted and lifeless contract it seems was assigned on May 20, 1875, to 
the executor of W. C. Murdock. Murdock is still living, and what is 
meant by giving him an executor while living I am not prepared to 
say, unless it is intended to notify the world that Evans is his exec- 
utor and is the real nsible and beneficiary, which, I doubt 
not, is very near the truth. On the same day of the assignment we 
have an extension of this completed and lifeless contract to lay this 
Scharf pavement, of which Evans, the companion and friend of his 
late excellency Governor Shepherd, and of the much-indicted General 
Babcock, claims to own the patent, on streets foo numerous to men- 
tion, and scattered over the north half of Washington. These exten- 
sions, or, in the lan of the commissioners, “existing legal obliga- 
tions,” inelude parte of fourteen or fifteen streets, miles tfrom B 
street east, and have no more connection with the inal contract than 
they have with Wall street; New York, and among these extensions is 
the taking up of cobble-stone pavement in an alley in square 248 and 
replacing it with concrete pavement. This business of extension for 
the benefit of this distinguished member of the Washington ring has 
cost the District the nice little sum of $113,659.56, If I were to state 
who are the owners of square 248, for whose benefit a concrete pave- 
ment was substituted for a cobble-stone pavement at a cost to the 
District of between six and seven thousand dollars, I might be sus- 
pected of impeaching the motives of these commissioners in thus ex- 
pending this money without pretense of law or authority. Iam not 
now inquiring into their motives. ' 

I have brought this contract 916 to the attention of the House asir- 
refutable evidence that these extensions are bat another name for new 
contracts that had no existence when they assumed the executive 
authority of the cla and which signed and sealed nearly a 
year after the passage of the act aboli the late government, and 
after the orains contract had been completed and had no assignable 
quality whatever. It is difficult to conceive of a more glaring in- 
stance of deception and concealment of the real facts than has been 
shown by the commissioners in their effort to shield themselves from 
censure by claiming that the work done under these extensions was 
in the execution of legal erh oi existing June 20, 1874. 
5 8 2 I know spray eee pe are sory and Sing other fo tothis 

ouse, but I must its indulgence | other facts not 
less eee ee Y “existing legal contracts” by the 
commissioners when, unfortunately, they were placed in charge of 
the government of this District. Í call attention to the history of 
contrdcts No. 561, John J. Shipman, contractor; No. 860, Birch and 
Fletcher, contractors, and No. 1050, Thomas Kerby, contractor, to be 
found on p: 448 to 453 of the testimony taken before the committee. 
All of these original contracts of the board of public works were for 
work in various parts of the District, and their “extensions” made 
by the commissioners were given to these several contractors on the 
testimony of Shepherd and other members of the board of public 
works; which, if it proved anything as to a contract, showed that 
there was no pretense of a contract between these favorites of the 
deposed governor and the board of public works. They are called 
“oral contracts,” not even proved by the sworn statement of a wit- 
ness, and the facts as stated by Shepherd absolutely disproving 
the existence of 8 like a contract binding either upon the 
contractor or the board of public works. Here is the unsworn state- 
ment of Shepherd and two other members of the board of public 
works as to one of these ‘oral contracts :” 

It was the understanding and agreement between the late board of public works 
and the contractor for Boundary street that it should be improved from North 


Contes street to Massachusetts avenne northwest; the contract should be com- 
pie 

It was completed by the commissioners according to the order of 
the late governor. These oral con on such evidence as I have 
giren above, were recognized as “existing legal obligations” of the 
ard of publio works; and these extensions added to the debt of the 
District as follows: Extension of 561, $118,583.01; extension of 860, 
$52,982.92; extension of 1050, $58,939.03; total, $230,304.96. And it 
is worthy of remark that the work done under one of these oral con- 
tracts, construction of a road up the Potomac, west of Georgetown, 
has cost the District the sum of $70,000 per mile! It will thus be 
seen that a mere understanding or conversation, not reduced to writ- 
ing, with no terms stated or prices fixed or estimates made, with no 
bond or obligation of the contractor to do the work, and not a line 
on the subject on the records of the board of public works or among 
its papers, is roroguised as a legal obligation existing on the 20th of 
June, 1874, which is enforced against the District by its faithless 
agents, by the execution of a contract signed and sealed by them, 
that the work shall be done according to such stipulations as the 
at impose, the contractor to be paid in 3.65 bonds at par. Wit! 
such a construction of the law, under which the commissioners 
it is a matter of wonder, as well as congratulation, that a much 
greater number of “oral contracts” were not brought to life and 
recognized as yalid and binding contracts on the District. We may 
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account for the anxiety of the boss of the Washington zng to have 
these oral contracts recognized when itis known that he been 
engaged since his deposition from powerin the business of supplying 
the contractors of the commissioners with houses and lots, and that 
the records of deeds show that among other purchasers, who were 
contractors, his sales to these three contractors have amounted to 
about $80,000 within the years 1874 and 1875, but by what principle 
of law or common sense the commissioners have come to treat these 
“oral contracts” as binding upon anybody passes all comprehension. 
The truth is that they have acted in this matter of “extension” asif 
they had unlimited power, with no restrictions or checks upon their 
sweet wills, The engineer in his report of last December in fact ad- 
mits this. After referring to the powers conferred upon the com- 
missioners, he says: 

Accordingly, the work considered necessary has been covered by modification 
and sometimes by extension of certain contracts of the late board of public works. 

This is what was done in 1875. They have performed work, ed 
streets, paved sidewalks, concreted carriage-ways wherever such work 
was considered ni and the attempted justification of the com- 
missioners that they were enforcing legal obligations and contracts 
is a miserable pretense and a disreputable deception. The board of 
audit had power to audit and certify certain claims growing out of 
oral contracts made by the board of public works; but the commis- 
sioners were confined to enforcing existing legal obligations and con- 
tracts ; and, until they can show that these contracts ht to be 
established by Shepherd were legal and valid obligations, this author- 
ity specially given to the board of audit cannot avail them. There 
was ve reason why executed oral contracts should be satisfied 
which did not and ought not to apply to these pretended oral con- 
tracts on which not a et labor had been spent or a cubic yard of 
earth excavated or removed, and hence the difference in the powers 
given to the board of audit and the commissioners. É 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must condense what I have to say further on 
this pretended execution of the legal obligations and contracts of the 
board of publie works existing on the June, 1874. It would 
have been far more truthful and honorable in these officers if they had 
said that they had conceived that it was their mission to carry out the 

d and comprehensive plan of public improvements inau ted 
y the territorial government, and this unexpected and unlooked-for 
expenditure of work and bonds was n to this end. We should 
have understood that and we should have known how to deal with 
this hallucination, But, bad as such a confession would have been, 
it would have been far more creditable both to the head and the heart 
of these gentlemen than the attempt to shield themselves by the false 
and deceptive statement that this great addition to the District debt 
was incurred in executing the legal obligations of the District in 
force when they entered upon their duties, Never was there sucha 
bold and impudent imposture sought to be palmed off upon unsus- 
pecting credulity. In additional proof of this statement, I charge 
that under one of the extensions of contract 760, Thomas Joyce, con- 
tractor, De Sales street was graded, curbs set, and brick pavements 
laid, and the same street was concreted by Murdock, alias John O. 
Evans, at a cost of $15,282.83, and the records of the board of public 
works do not show that ever a dollar was expended or contracted to 
be expended on this street. 

Again, contract No. 384, D. R. Smith contractor, was extended, so 
as to tear up a well-graveled street and brick sidewalks on I street, 
between North Capitol and New Jersey avenue, and to concrete the 
same, after this contractor had assi his contract to John O. Evans’ 
man Murdock, at a cost of $41,556.65 to the people of the District. 
Both of these illegal and unwarranted extensions (under contracts 
384 and 760) were undisguised jobs, principally for the benefit of 
the property of Shepherd and his friends, fronting and contiguous 
to these streets. But this is not all the profit derived by him from 
the subservience of the commissioners. It so happens that each of 
these contractors had a fancy to a house and lot owned by the no- 
torious boss of Washi , and the record of deeds develops the 
fact that one 8 6 $7,500 and the other $6,500 for the lot of his fancy. 
And to crown all the wrong-doing of these imported ians of 
District, I have in my hand a list of contract extensions, which I will 

ublish as a 1 — of my remarks, from which it will be seen that dur- 

ng the year 1875 nearly twenty miles of streets in this District were 
torn up and grading commenced during last year, so that owing to 
their unauthorized “extensions” the streets in many parts of the Di 
trict are to-day in as bad and incomplete condition as they were dur- 
ing the spring of 1874, when the Shepherd government was displaced. 


Street improvements, primarily undertaken under “ commissioners’ exten- 


sions,” since report of December, 1874. 


Daniel A. Connolly. C st. N. K. 4th and Boundary sts. 
F A st. N. E... 3d and Boundary ats. 
S Delaware avenne ...| C and Boundary sts. 


E st. N. E. Ist st. and New Jersey ave. 


ä ——— 
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Street improvements, primarily undertaken under “ commissioners’ exten- 
sions,” since report 


y 
of December, 1874—Continued. 


29 
y Between— 
G 
si 
j 4 O and Boundary sts. 
fe ee At and 4th sts. 
E.... Mass. ave. and E. Capitol st. 
264 3 ‘ .--| 3d st. and James Creek Caual. 
294 p 8 In square 70. 
316 John G. Stafford . . N st. S. 22 Jst and 2d sts. 
W. Z. E. Vermillion.| South Carolina ave. New Jersey ave. and 6th st. S. E. 
Dillard & Moulton.. N. W. . Tth st. and New Jersey ave. 


st. and canal. 


C. H. Moulton 
John S. Baldwin 


John S. Baldwin 
P. H. Finley 
' Do 


{4th st. and Vermont ave. 

f Grant ave. & Col. Orph. Home. 
Grant ave. and Boundary st. 

12th at, and New Jersey ave. 

.--} 2d st. and North Carolina ave, 
-| New Jersey ave. and 6th st. S. E. 

North Carolina ave. and F st. 


3 3a 33328 


œ 
= 
© 


ary sta, 
orth Capitol and 1st sts. 
$d and 7th sts. 


Si 5 Talty 
en SRY 
0. O'Hare CiS Ke ui 


8 8 32858 
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16th st. and Massachusetts ave. 

th and 9th sts. 

---| 11th st. and New Jersey ave. 
-| 12th and 14th sts. 
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Isch and 16th sts. 
...| Massachusets ave. and P. st. 
Massachusetts ave. and 16th st. 


t in the a of twenty miles, which 
by the data peered ers and taking the 
the map of the city. * 

What escape is there for these offloers? Will they pretend, now 
that I have shown that these “ extensions” were not, as asserted by 
them, legal obligations of the board of public works, that the con- 
creting contracts given to Murdock, the oral contracts given to Ship- 
man and others, and the twenty miles of grading new streets were 

to protect and preserve the improvements already made? 
This would be a subterfuge in kee ing with the statement they 
were valid obligations of the Jone of public works. But it is their 
only aopa of escape, vain and groundless though it be; and I will not 
insult the intelligence of this House by attempting to prove that the 
ing of miles of new streets was necessary to preserve or protect 
improvements contiguous thereto or in other parts of the District. 
Mr. Speaker, I have not satisfied this House that the apology of 
the commissioners for the heavy expenditure of last year and the con- 
sequent increase of the debt of the District is false and unreal, and 
the statement that this expenditure has grown out of the exercise of 
the power vested in them to execute legal sig rag and contracts 
of the board of public works existing on the 20th of June, 1874, is 
utterly groundless and untrue in fact, it is not because of the absence 
of evidence at my command, but because I have not made a p 
presentation of that which I have, I reiterate, and I would emp 
size the statement, that of the work done by the commissioners in 
1875 under what is called “ extensions” there is not one which was 
a legal contract or obligation, binding upon the board of public 
works at the passage of the act of June 20, 1874. They are, without 


length ie obtain 
dimensions from 


exception, so far as my examination has gone, new contracts made by 
the commissioners for new work, at no time contracted to be done. 


by the board of public works; and it is an impudent attempt at de- 
ception when the commissioners assert that these extensions were 
legal and outstanding obligations and contracts which they were 
bound to execute and enforce.: Even if it be assumed that they had 
the power to contract for the issue of the 3.65 bonds in the execution 
of existing obligations and contracts, which is utterly untenable, 
these extensions no existence as contracts until they made them, 
and to all intents and game were new contracts and for new work 
e the board of public works had never authorized or contracted 
or. 

It is my purpose now to show that the commissioners are absolutely 
withont excuse for the increase of the 3.65 bonded debt of the Dis- 
trict beyond about the sum of $10,000,000; and that this increase 
has been brought about by submitting themselves to the dominion 
and control of the men who made the late District government a hiss- 
ing and a scorn to the whole country, and by f, tae este to the pressure 
of a people dependent, in great measure, for their prosperity on lar, 
expenditures by the Government and heavy disbursements from the 
Treasury. The commission authorized by the act of June 20, 1874, 
entered 9 — their duties about the 1st of July, 1874, and made their 
report to the President at the second session of the last Co 

Among the first acts of the commissioners was the adoption of a 
resolution that all contracts in fature should be let out to the lowest 
and best bidder, and that contractors should no lo: be furnished 
by the District with such materials as were needed in the work of 
public improvement. Under the authority conferred by the second 
section of this act they had reduced the number of officials connected 
with the District government, and thus cut off a large source of ex- 
penditure under the late territorial government, In the report made 
to the President, in December, 1874, so far as I haye been able to dis- 
cover after a careful examination of it, these expenditures were con- 
fined strictly to the completion of the incomplete contracts of the 
board of public works, though some of these contracts are not included 
in the list of such contracts reported by the jont committee on the 
evidence of the late president of the board of public works. At the 
date of this re it was estimated by them that the completion of 
contracts then in o tion would requiro $1,721,270.11 to finish them. 
There were also $184,408.84 estimated for contracts of doubtful obli- 
gation, which, if completed, would be payable in 3.65 bonds, and also 
work amounting to had been done on contracts payable 
in 3.65 bonds, from July 8, 1874, to date of last measurement. The 
report of the board of andit, made at the same time, much more 
in detail, and states the amount certified and allowed in each class of 
indebtedness, with the amount of outstanding and unadjusted claims 
in each of the eight classes 1 sidleeg for by the sixth section of the 
act of June, 1874. I herewith give the tables taken from their report. 


Statement of certificates issued and unadjusted claims. 


Actual issue and estimate, i 
December 1, 1874. 


* 


Total. 


blic works 


$1, 103, 542 29 
public works, : 


Auditor's certificates, board of 
Auditor's board 


4, 484, 144 52 
3 Auditor's and comptroller’s certificates of Dis- 
i triot of Columbia . e e e 1, 897 06 
5 2 547, 116 £3 
5 
—— . 344 52 
: — 004 &5 
r 3 
8 | Sewer taxes refunded, certified......... 
Puy ati 557, 688 52 
E AIE STEN E AENT e eee eee 10, 006, 514 66 
They say 
The usted claims, classes 7, and 8, may be as fixed claims 
against the ct and sul to but slight Nid wer Ag C 4 (contract work) 
and 5 (claims against the t) will probably be diminished when audited, but 


by a continuance of works under contracts No. 4 will be ultimately increased. 

In a preceding part of. their BETON bah excusing themselves for 
not being able to comply fully with the requirements of the act of 
Congress, they say: 

accurate and statement of the indebtedness 
ote result * very nearly reliable of 

And this result was made up as we have seen of— 


S b 00 ⁵˙ufsñsñ A $6, 858, 727 18 
Claims outstanding and unad juste 3, 147, 787 48 
"WORM. ons hctsoctédnsu cobsescubusasedach E 10, 006, 514 66 
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and is “a very nearly accurate and reliable statement of the 3.65 
indebtedness.” So nearly did they consider this $10,000,000 as the 
amount of the 3.65 bonded debt that they make the following aggre- 
gate of the ascertained debt of the District, namely: 


JVV)VWVSSVSVVVVVVTVGVVTVVVVTVVVTTVVGGCTTVTVVCCT e 
Certificates of the Board of Audi. 6, 858, 727 18 
Adding the nnadjusted olalns 3. 14777 48 
Mü (x eopsk eens 20, 412, 855 09 


au Document No. 1, part 6, Forty-third Congress, second session, pages 

It must be borne in mind that this was in December, 1874, five 
months after they had been examining into the affairs of the District 
and two months after all claims be presented for audit. That 
both the commissioners and board of andit believed that this sum of 
ten mong monia about 8 tay so debt peenis; beyond dis- 
pute. Nor was it supposed pro m anything said or stated by 
either board in the reports of 1874, that class 4 (work on contracts 
would be increased, They no doubt believed that $3,147,855 wo 
cover all the unadjusted and outstanding claims. Congress at that ses- 
sion extended the time for presenting the claims in two of the classes, 
(not class 4,) which increased the debt of these classes somewhat. But, 
excluding 4, the whole amount ultimately certified in all the seven 
other classes was less Li cer 000 than the board of audit estimated for 
these classes in December, 1874. : 

In making these reports these officers either intended to inform the 
President accurately as to the probable amount of the District debt 
or they made their reports to deceive him and the country. I do not 
doubt that at that time they believed that the estimate I have oe 
as having been made by the board of audit, and confirmed as far as 
the commissioners went by their report, would cover the 3,65 bonded 
debt of the District, and at that time it never entered into the heads 
of any of these officers that during the ensuing year they would add 
to this debt in contract work alone the enormous sum of between three 
and five millions of dollars, As late as February, 1875, they asked for 
an appropriation of money to pay the interest on this debt for the fiscal 
year from June, 1875, to June 30, 1876, and in this estimate they put 
the principal at $10,000,000. And nowhere and at no time during the 
second session of the last Congress is there a whisper or intimation 
from either the commissioners or the board of audit that there was 
so large an amount of obligations or contracts of the board of public 
works then outstanding and unexecuted which required enforcement 
at the hands of these watchful guardiansof the interests of the District. 

I am now on the subject of the contract work—not the a 
work—and I affirm that, if they knew of the existence of the obli- 
gations and contracts which they now set up as being in existence 
and binding on them as the successors of the board of public works, 
it was their duty to have so advised the President and Congress. Is 
it possible that, if they knew of such contracts and obligations, bind- 
ing alike on the tender consciences of these commissioners and the 
defunct board of public works, they could have remained silent 
and not made known their number and character and the sum re- 

uired to execute and enforce these contracts and obligations? Why 
should they not have made 5 a of these unexecuted obligations? 
Why shonld they not inform the President that instead of $1,721,000 
being estimated to complete the contracts in hand, that there were 
other obligations to be executed and other contracts to be enforced 
whieh mouin require three or four million dollars additional in 3.65 
on 

The naked truth, Mr. Speaker, is they never dreamed during the 
last session of the Forty-third Con, of what the ring required 
them to do during the summer of 1875, There were nosuch contracts 
or obligations existing June 20, 1874. It is a wicked deception, an 
unmitigated imposter, to call these extensions of last year ob- 
ligations of the board of ponte works. After being made the tools 
and instruments of Shepherd and his corrupt crew, they have the 
audacity to attempt to justify themselves for ing near twenty 
miles of new streets and concreting Commissioner Ketcham’s alley, 
and dozens of streets in the neighborhood of the property of the real- 
estate pool, by the deception that these extensions were but the en- 
forcement of contracts and obligations existing June 20, 1874. We 
have seen how the commissioners attempted to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the joint committee of 1873; how they abandoned the 
vicious system of giving out contracts to friends and favorites with- 
out competition; how they advertised all contracts to be let out to 
the lowest bidder; how they refused to furnish sewer-pipe, curb- 
stone, &c., to the contractors of sewers and streets, as their prede- 
cessors had done; and how they, after five months’ investigation of 
the affairs of the District, reported what they had done and how 
nuch it was estimated the debt of this bankrupt District would be. 

But very soon after the adjournment of Con in March, after 
making a liberal appropriation of over a million of dollars to the use 
of the District, a marked change takes place. All the cash contracts 
which had been given outin 1874 were canceled, extensions of old con- 
tracts multiplied rapidly, the old favored contractors under the Shep- 
herd government come to the front again; sewer-pipe which had been 
contracted to be paid for in cash is now paid for in 3.65 bonds; and 
these securities, which by the law were intended to fund the indebt- 
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edness of the District, become the means of discharging newly created 
obligations entered into for the first time by the commissioners them- 
selves. It is questionable whether in any year since the District had 
its infamous governor and Legislature and board of public works in 
full blast there was so much activity, so many streets and im- 
proved, so many employés about the engineer's office, so many certifi- 
cates issued, and so much money expended. Shepherd was nominally 
displaced only for the term of six months. During the whole of last 
summer and he was as fully in the control of the improvements 
of this District as if he were one of the commission, without any of 
the responsibility attaching to the office. By his mere dixit he 
converts verbal contracts binding upon no one into obligations of the 
commissioners under which they pay handreds of thousands of dollars 
in the bonds of the District for the execution of these verbal contracts. 
The men to whom he makes sales of real estate in Washington, amount- 
to $250,000 within the last two years, by some strange and sin- 
coincidence, are the fortunate contractors who obtain extension 

upon extension, and the commissioners during the whole of the sea- 
son of 1875, losing sight of the limitations of the act which gave them 
their authority, seem to have had no other thought than to out 
the “comprehensive plan” of the board of public works and pile up 
a debt upon a bankrupt people so utterly out of all proportion to their 
ability to pay that they have lost all sense of their obligation to pay it. 
sore 


But, Mr. Speaker, the most inexcusable and the most 
of the unlawful expenditures of the commissioners du: 
year is to be found in the repair work authorized by them, at an ex- 
pense of $809,000 in the 3.65 bonds of the District. It is tainted with 
the vice of want of power, of extravagant cost, wasteful favoritism, 
and every other characteristic of a shameless job, There is not one 
redeeming feature about it, and it is impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion that it is anything but a scheme of plunder and theft of the peo- 
ple of this District, unsurpassed in its enormity by anything that has 
ever transpired here since Shepherd and Babcock have undis- 
puted sway in its government. I am far from e that either 
of the commissioners have pocketed a farthing of the cost of this 
repair work. In the absence of any positive and direct proof that 
they were interested in these contracts, I give them the benefit of 
the presumption of innocence of any corrupt practice or im 
conduct in respect of this illegal and inexcusable outlay. But all 
the facts touching this wron expenditure show conclusively that 
they should be held accountable on their bonds for their gross mis- 
feasance and culpable mismanagement of the credit and resources of 
the District growing out of the contracts for this repair work and 
the execution of those contracts ; otherwise nothing short of criminal 
misconduct on — 1 50 can render them amenable on the bonds re- 
quired to be executed by the commissioners. 

It seems to me an insult to the most ordinary intelligence to assert 
that because the contractors under the board of public works had 
failed to comply with the stipulations of their several contracts to 
keep in repair the streets which they had paved, for a term of years, 
and because they had been notified in the fall of 1874 to make these 
repairs and failed to do so, that therefore this state of facts consti- 
tuted a debt against the District at the passage of the act of June 20, 
1874, which could be allowed and certified and converted into 3.65 
bonds. For this is the naked proposition in all its absurdity. I t 
that they had the power to protect and preserve; in other words, to 
repair improvements finished and unfinished, and to pay for the same 
in cash. But here is à proposition to put into the funded debt of the 
District a claim of the District against the contractors for a failure 
to comply with the covenants of the original contract with the board 
of public works, and which was ing ey of being put into a judgment 
by the verdict of a j So far from these contractors or their as- 
signees having any claim or debt against the District, the debt was 
due to the District and not by the District to the contractors. 

To make the matter still worse, if by any construction or distor- 
tion of the statute it could be made to include this repair work, the 
fact still remains that the work was done more than nine months 
after it was possible, under the law, to present this pretended claim 
for audit and certificate. It was only by first making an unauthorized 
contract with some of the henchmen of Shepherd to do this repair- 
work, to be paid for partly in cash and partly in 3.65 bonds, that the 
shrewd and unprincipled tricksters of the bene Jen ring manip- 
ulated this last grand raid upon the tax-payers of the District and 
increased its funded debt more than three-quarters of a million of 
dollars, That the commissioners made these repair-extensions in vi- 
olation of law, and that they knew, in thus adding to the debt of 
the District, they were committing a fraud upon the act of June, 
1874, and upon a confiding Heer ee there can be no reasonable doubt. 
All this repair-work done in 1874 had been paid for in cash. 

Speaking of these repairs, the engineer in his report, and made a 
part of the report of the commissioners, says : 

The precaution that work shall be guaranteed fora term of has been taken 
by the board of public works, and under this provision notifications have been 
sent out by me to various contractors that irs were needed. The majority of 
these notices have received no attention, and it has been necessary to do the work 
and oup it to the contractor. Provision must be made for doing a large propor 
tion of this work, and suits must be brought to recover the amount expended from 
the delinquent contractors and their sureties. 

He says these repairs had been dene and the cost charged to the con- 
tractors, and his accounts show that the District had paid the cost of 
these repairs in cash out of its own funds, 
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There is no pretense that up to December, 1874, any “extension ” 
had been made by which the cost of these repairs had become a paft 
of the funded debt; and in the same report he makes an estimate of 
the cost of repairs that would be required up to June 30, 1875, and 


asks a “cash” appropriation of $57,941.77. So also in his estimate of | I 


the currént 2 of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, he esti- 
mates the “ ” expenditure of $109,217.53 necessary to be advanced 
by the District and to be charged to the contractors. But in order to 
leave ne ible escape to these faithless guardians of the District, I 
will ask etn rons cose the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
10, 1 0 ast Congress, 

e Sirk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1875. | 
Sm: 7... herewith a detailed tsatement of 
the items aded in tte general fand in our estimate of expenditures for the facal 
year any oo Davey ice a CONT Of See SINS a 
mates for k 


same year. We will you to show the inclosed to General 
Chipman, as an answer in part to a letter received from him this morning. 
Very respectfnlly, 
W. DENNISON, 
KETC 
Suede es 
Hon. A. R. COTTON, 
Chairman Subcommittee. 
Detailed statement of the items under heading of general in estimate for 
prs feere rahi kng INS roe toon penada kde Dome 1 
‘ashington Asylum supplies, & ` 417 50 
Georgeigwn Asylum supplien Lo.. A ary 8 
Board of health 8 2200 
Fire department, salaries and oomtingendies . ... 84.88 00 
Salaries of officers and of the District of Columbia other than fire depart- 
ment, itan police, school-teachers, as follows: 
Commissioners’ office. . $2, 
Auditor's office .... y 6, 
Comptroller's oftco oat 
s office f 
Collector’ 


9885 883828888 88883888823 


Sealers 
Harbor-m 


= 
SS 


2838| 8888333838 S88 88888888 


W. 
wn A 
Payment of physicians and apothecaries . 8, 
Total payment of salaries 298, 
kee tener, J pauiuevensdsetasusvsiers ap 25, 
Sweeping streets, per estimate of engineer 80, 
r Ä¼ T ˙ů¾ R scuae cowed 5, 
e ate pavement, per estimate of engineer of District of Co- an 6 
rt Wee pee sayy Rite EITEAN PARE Sei adige Rae POU Eye, 
Repairs of concrete pavement, per estimate of engineer of District of 
Columbia S TAE CCC 45, 918 60 
ge ree rag roads and bridges, per estimateof engineerof District 
0 N BTA Ds 8 4 — 
Repairs to pumps, per estimate of engineer of Dis umbia. . ; 
Cleaning alleys, per estimate of engineer of District of Columbia 29, 
er-traps, per estimate of engineer of District of Columbia 7. 


Ch sew 8 
—.— of ashes, per estimate of engineer of Districtof Columbia. ... 
E of parking commission, per estimate of engineer of District of 


lambia 


$2 Bees 
82 22232 


9 hundred new street lamps, per estimate of engineer of Dis- 
trict o nr Blip eee eee 
machin r repairs of concrete pavemen estimate 

of engineer of District of Columbia ek ONAA Ry g ETRE 


RENT OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


S58 
8 8 2 
8 8 8 


288 


19, 820 00 


Engine-houses, Washington and Georgetown, asylum and 


n ade e ene 


Commissioners’ office, contingent expenses 
Auditor's office, contingent e: 


» poh 
2 888 


tingent expenses 
Water department, including repairs to water-mains, labor, and mate- 
rial for same, & 


— of —_ contingent expenses 
orney's office expenses Bid 
J udicial e 


„ = FE pr p8 


5888888 88888 
8888888 88888 
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Deputy troller in charge of special assessments. „085 00 
88 3 Fe ede are 
- 950 00 

4,200 00 

2, 400 00 

1,843 37 

1,200 00 

5,838 00 

1, 074, 823 00 

FITZHUGH CO 
ler ; 


Mr. BUCKNER. It will be seen from this itemized statement made 
by the commissioners that they asked for $109,217.53 “to pay for the 
cost of repairs to wood and concrete pavements for the year ending 
the 30th June instant,” and subsequently appropriated, not 
only this sum, but nearly the entire sum asked, namely, $1,060,000, 


in order to enable the commissioners to maintain the government of 
the District for the present fiscal year and to dothis -work, make 
sewer-connections, buy concrete-machinery, &. It is thus made a 


parent that the commissioners then construed their powers as I do 
now, and that they understood that the protection and preservation 
of improvements were to be paid for in cash, and not in bonds. In- 
stead of using this money for this purpose, they were induced to re- 
sort to the fraudulent and deceptive system of “extension,” by which 
W. C. Murdock, alias John O. Evans, and Cranford & Hoffman mo- 
nopolized all this repair-work, a a small contract given to Jona- , 
than Taylor for repairing Pennsylvania avenue east, at a cost of 
$809,000. Notwithstanding there were other parties ready to do this 
work at much less cost—one in fact offering to do it at little or no 
cost to the District—it was given to these parties at private contract, 
without advertisement and without competition. 

It will appear from an examination of table 4 of the answers of the 
commissioners accompanying the report of the committee that this 
work on the streets re in 1875 was done in 1872 and 1873 at a 
cost to the District of 1.90, and within three years it has been 
repaired at a cost of $809,860.09, and we have the authority of the 
engineer that it will require an outlay of 10 per cent. of this cost an- 
nually to keep it in repair. But this is not all of the reckless mis- 
e of the commissioners as to these repairs. Not only is it 
true that several experts in this business of concreting have testified 
that work which the commissioners contracted to pay for in bonds at 
$1.40 a superficial yard could be done at from to eighty-five cents 
in cash, with a good profit to the contractor, but it appears that these 
pet contractors and favorites of the defunct board of public works 
were to receive in cash the cost of the necessary personal labor in re- 
moving the old wooden blocks and preparing the dilapidated con- 
cretes for the resurface, with 20 per cent. added for profit. 

Inasmuch as Congress had made a Saah ENDRAR ON for doing this 
repair-work, included in the a popapo of $1,060,000, it is hard to 

ign any sufficient reason why this part of this contract was not 
paid out of the District treasury, especially as the treasurer reports 
as having on hand of this appropriation the sum of $885,000 on the 1st 
of last mber. This sum to be paid these favored contractors in 
cash amounted to $69,862.55; but how was it paid? Not out of the 
cash in the Treasury, appropriated by Congress, but by selling the 
3.65 bonds at a discount of 30 per cent., or at seventy cents on the 
dollar. Yes, sir, these vigilant guardians of the interests of District, 
with an overflowing treasury, with money given to them by Con- 
gress for the ee porpive of making these in order to 
raise money to harge the cash part of an iniquitous and illegal 
contract, discount the 3.65 bonds of the District at the rate of seventy 


cents on the dollar! 
Bot this is not the only operation of the kind in which they are 
shown to have been en . Theyadvertised for sewer-pipe to be paid 


for in cash, and bids for the various kinds of pipe to be used by con- 
tractors were accepted, and among these bids twelve-inch pipe was to 
be furnished at thirty-two cents. ese contracts were subsequently 
canceled, and the sewer-pipe contractors were paid in 3.65 bonds, 
andit appears from the evidence before us that 89,809 feet of twelve- 
inch pipe was paid for in bonds, costing $50,303.04, whereas the cost 
of twelve-inch pipe at the price at which it was to be fur- 
nished (thirty-two cents) would have been $28,728.88, making a dif- 
ference in favor of cash on this item of twelve-inch pipe of $21,574.16, 
and in all the sewer-pipe purchased of $36,036.90. 

If there were no question as to the power of these commissioners 
thus to use the bonds of the District, if oy had been vested with 
unlimited discretion to increase the debt of the District, they should 
be made accountable on their bonds for this improyident, wasteful, and 
shameful use of the 3.65 bonds. What would be the judgment of any 
court which should find a trustee of an estate thus wasting the as- 
sets intrusted to his ? What defense can be made for a guard- 
ian of an estate who, with a large bank account belonging to his 
ward, should thus misuse the securities of his ward in the payment 
of the ont. current expenses of his ward? And shall these com- 
missioners be held to a less rigid accountability, when they have ob- 
ligated themselves to a faithful discharge of their duties? In fact, 
their prosecution on their bonds is but a corollary to the action of the 
Senate and the House in the of the joint resolution of the 
14th of March last. One of the series of resolutions put into it in the 
Senate made it a penal offense for any officer hereafter to increase the 
debt of the District, and no one understood better than these com- 
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missioners that it was intended as a rebuke to them for their illegal 
increase of this debt during the last year. It said in too 
lain to be misinterpreted that “We cannot punish you for what you 
have done, but for the future be warned that if yon are guilty of this 
offense again we will send you to the „ this House 
prepared to go back upon this action of both Houses of Congress? 
It is said in justification or apology for this large outlay in the re- 
pairs of the streets last year that it was found that the sum appro- 
riated for that purpose by Co was wholly insufficient, and it 
as necessary that they should fall back upon the issue of bonds, 
which it seems was only limited by the dišcretion of the commission- 
ers and the board of audit. ; 
On the 18th of February a little upward of $100,000 in cash was 
estimated to be sufficient to do this repair-work, but in three months 
thereafter it was discovered that the pavements and SATIRE BOTS 
both conesete and wood, were going to pieces so rapidly, and disinte- 
ting and decomposing so fast, that the most active measures and 


e most liberal itures were absolutely essential to the preser- 
vation of the health of the people: ani the repair of these pavements. 
For the first time it was then discovered that they had the power to 


do this repair-work and pay for it in bonds, and not in cash. The 
condition of the pavements and not the act of Congress now became 
the chart of their powers. But what a telling commentary is here 
presented as to the value of these pavements and the work done 
on them, for which the District has paid the sum of over $800,000! 
The larger portion of these pavements, both wood and concrete, were 
laid down in 1872 and 1873, and within three years, we are told, such 
was their ruinous, decayed, and dilapidated condition that it was ab- 
solutely n to expend one-third of their original cost in re- 
pairing these worthless payements. And now, after the expenditure 
of $300,000, under the influence of the first rays of a summer's sun, 
many of them are giving unmistakable indications of absolute worth- 
lessness, and they are fast reaching the consistency of baker’s Jongh 
or glazier’s putty. Conceding that they had the power thus to add 
to the debt of the District, can there be any doubt that such a large 
outlay in renewing these worthless pavements was a reckless waste of 
the credit and resources of the District? Does any one believe that 
these streets were in any worse condition than many other streets 
which they did not repair? And is it possible that they could not 
have served the purpose of carriage-ways until the meeting of Con- 
gress? No, Mr. EERTE all the circumstances attending this repair- 
work and its payment in bonds show that it was a shameless job put 
up in the interest of the contractors and their friends, without the 
semblance of law to support it, or any immediate necessity for its 
execution, and with the almost absolute certainty that within three 
years at furthest they will need another heavy expenditure to save 
them from total destruction. 

The enormous debt of this District, now but little short of one- 
fourth of the entire assessed value of all its real property, not alone 
concerns the ple of the District, but comes home to every tax- 
payer of the Union. The funded debt of the District bearing interest 
is composed of— 


The old funded debt, (December, 1875ꝶ $8, 441, 113 43 


DS S.00 GGG tt wc E AO E E aa Ae SA A ES RAE A N E GETE 13, 743, 250 00 
Ä EE R ‚ EARE 22, 184, 363 43 
On which the annual interest is N E A eee eee 1, 129, 628 00 


of— 
Certificates of the board of audit not converted into bonds 
Measurements certified by engineer 

Estimates of work done and not certified by engineer 


1, 177, 009 42 


Which last sums would have been converted into 3.65 bonds but for 
the passage of the joint resolution of March 14, 1875. 
u addition to this sum of ascertained indebtedness, amounting to 
$23,301,372.85, should be included damages for injuries done to real 
estate by the unanthorized contracts of the commissioners in chang- 
ing the grades of the streets and otber claims for which provision 
must be made and to ascertain which a bill has already passed this 
- House on the recommendation of the District Committee. What will 
be the sum of these claims I have no means of ascertaining, nor have 
I included in this estimate of indebtedness the sum of $1,165,250, be- 
ing the balance of 8 per cent. certificates commonly called greenbacks, 
which will be provided for out of the ial improvement fund if 
this fund is collected and paid in. It will thus be seen that with the 
present funded debt, the unfunded but ascertained debt, and the 
probable amount of claims yet to be allowed, the District debt will 
not fall much if any short of $24,000,000, to be borne by a population 
not so large as that of many of the con ional districts represented 
on this floor, and with no more taxable wealth. 

It is a vain and idle hope that this District can provide for the pay- 
ment of this debt. It will be an insupportable burden to defray the 
ordinary expenses of a municipal government and to pay the interest 
on the funded debt. It is believed that the valuation of the real es- 
tate of the District is much beyond its cash value, and when it is re- 
membered that the real estate of the District is ee or has paid 
one-third of the cost of the improvements that have been made within 
the last five years, it becomes simply impossible for the people of this 


33 to Pay the interest on this debt and provide for the ultimate 


ent of the princi Congress has in the last few years appro- 
Peated $10,859, teams general purposes of the District, exclusive 
of appropriations for public buildings, the asylums, and other Govern- 
ment property, the Botanic Garden, and the grounds attached to these 
buildings and grounds; and the startling fact confronts us, that in 
this District of the ninety millions dol of real estate, at least one- 
fifth of it is now held by the District government and the banks as 
. sales for the non- payment of general and special taxes. 
other sale of lands, delinquent in the non-payment of taxes, has 
lately been advertised, covering twenty-seven of the National 
Republican newspaper, and unless some relief is afforded to these 
people very soon the larger part of the real property of the District 
will pass into the ownership of the District government and the banks. 
This failure in the payment of the taxes levied to carry on the gov- 
ernment of the District affords conclusive proof that the individual 
indebtedness is pressing upon the people with equal weight with the 
public debt, and when it is known that a very proportion of the 
wood and concrete pavements laid down within the last four years 
will necessarily have to be renewed within a very short time, thus 
entailing additional taxation, it will soon be a question with many 
5 whether it will not be wiser to abandon their prop- 
erty to the District government than to retain it with its incumbrances, 

Mr. Speaker, I have brought these facts to the attention of the 
House in order that they may understand that this District debt con- 
cerns our constituents no less than the people of this District, and 
that they may coy appreciate the gross wrong that has been done 
to the tax-payers of the country and of this District by the commis- 
sioners in needlessly and illegally adding to the volume of that debt. 
In the report of the majority of the committee this illegal and unau- 
thorized addition to the debt is put down at $3,091,046.13—I believe 
it is, in fact, in the neighborhood of four millions and a half—and 
that the entire 3.65 debt ought not to have exceeded $10,500,000. 
This would be allowing three millions and a half for the completion 
of the unfinished contracts of the board of public works, and is in ex- 
cess of the estimate of the joint committee by the sum of $2,175,000. 
In fact, no such sum as three and one-half millions was spent in the 
completion of these unfinished contracts of the board of public works. 

Itis worthy of remark that in all the eight classes of indebtedness, ex- 
cluding the fourth, the aggregate estimate, made by the board of audit 
December, 1874, was less by $114,000 t the amount audited and 
certified in the seven other classes; nor did their estimate differ very 
materially from the estimate of the joint committee of the last Con- 

; but it was in the fourth class, embracing claims for complet- 
ing unfinished contracts, as well as extension and ir work, that 
the actual amount of certificates audited exceeded fourfold the esti- 
mate of the joint committee and is three times greater than the esti- 
mated amount of indebtedness in that class according to the report 
of the board of andit of December, 1874. 2 

If these commiasioners had not been controlled by some malign in- 
fluence, if they had not been seduced by some spirit of evil or yielded 
to the dominion and authority of bad and unscrapulous men, why 
did they not cease to increase the debt of this District when they saw 
they were so far exceeding the calculations and estimates of the com- 
mittee of the last Congress? How was it ible for sane men to 
conceive that they were carrying out the of Congress by expend- 
ing seven millions when the framers of the law by which it was ex- 
praded only intended ar should expend a million and a quarter? 

ow does it happen that they never t 2 of taking the opinion of 
the Attorney-General as to their power to make new contracts for 
new work and pay therefor in 3.65 bonds, or as to that construction 
of the contracts of the board of public works which enabled them to 
put three quarters of a million of dollars in the pockets of two of the 
pets of the deposed board of public works without competition and 
at ruinous prices to the District? How can they explain the ex- 
traordinary fact that after Congress made them an the riation for 
repairing the wood and concrete payements up to the 30th of this 
month they failed to use the money so appropriated, and expended 
eight times the sum asked for and appropriated in the bonds of the 
District for the same purpose without authority and without law? 
What apology can be found for their adopting in 1875 a system of 
awarding contracts which they had repudiated in 1874, and which 
had been condemned by the report of the joint committee of the last 
Con ? How will they justify themselves before the country for 
obtaining an appropriation from Congress for over a million of dol- 
lars for the general pu of the District, and with this sum of 
money to their credit and unexpended make a contract to be paid in 
cash, and in order to raise this cash sell the bonds of the District at 
a shave of seventy cents on the dollar? 

Mr. Speaker, such acts of illegality and unfaithfulness in the exer- 
cise of the authority conferred upon these officers by Con can 
neither be explained, excused, or justified, and it seems to be about 
time that Con shall do PESAN to vindicate the authority of 
the laws of the land on the officials of this District government. It 
is not denied that much of the debt authorized to be funded in 
3.65 bonds by the act of June 20, 1874, was incurred in defiance of 
law and against the clear and explicit intention of the law-maki 
power. The joint committee of Con , composed of men of bo 
parties, so reported unanimously. But the parties thus guilty of 


usurpation of authority and violation of the law were permitted to 
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escape almost without a censure or a reprimand, The men who had 
brought the District to the verge of bankruptcy were driven frour 
place, and the exclusive authority of the District was transferred to 
the present incumbents under puch limitations and restrictions as ab- 
solutely stripped them of power to add a dollar to the debt of the 
District. No one doubts but that such was the intention of Congress, 
and I maintain that no man can come to any other conclusion from 
reading the act of June, 1874, to say nothing of the circumstances 
surrounding its passage. But strange to say, these commissioners were 
seized with an insane impulse to d the law which gave them 
being, and have construed that law as if it gave them unlimited 
power to increase the debt of this District, so that increase was for 
the purpose of improving the streets and sidewalks and otherwise 
beautifying this capital. Instead of the 3.65 bond being confined to 
liquidate and fund indebtedness existing on their advent to power, 
it has been construed practically to pay for work authorized by them 
and in execution of contracts that never had any existence until 
signed and sealed by them. By this false and unreasonable construc- 
tion of the law they have added to the debt of this District from 
three to five millions of dollars; and the question arises whether this 
House will pass this matter by with a mere reprimand or censure of 
these officers. 

It is not simply for a misconstruction of the law that I insist these 
officers should be turned over to the courts. Their offense is not 
merely that they have misconstrued the law, but that by their mis- 
construction they have wasted the resources of the District, And in 
this respect, under the terms of the bonds which they executed, 
they do not differ from other trustees. In fact, 55 were not only 
executive officers, but they were assignees in bankruptcy of this 
debt-burdened District. The guardian who should sell the securities 
of his ward at a heavy discount to pay an obligation of his ward 
when he had plenty of cash on hand belonging to his ward would be 
held responsible for waste of the estate. He must construe the law 
applicable to his duties at his peril, and if by his misconstruction of 
his duties he injures the estate of his ward, he must be held n- 
sible, So in this case, these officers have not only violated the law, 
8 when. they contracted to pay for the repair-work of last 

in 3.65 bonds, but by ae the work to favorites it cost one- 
hird more than it was worth, and instead of paying for the cash part 
of the contracts with money asked for and appropriated for that pur- 
pese, and which they had un xpended in the Treasury, they caused 
to be issued the bonds of the District and sold them at their market 
value in order to raise the cash with which to comply with their ille- 
gal contract. If this is not such wrong-doing and waste of the re- 
sources of the District as constitute a breach of their bond, I can 
conceive of no state of facts short of absolute proof of corruption 
that would make them amenable on their official bonds. And if 
there is any place in the United States where public officers should 
be held to a strict and rigid accountability, it is in this District. I 
do not believe that if these commissioners had been required to ex- 
ercise similar functions outside of this District, and free from the 
powerful and contro influences surrounding them here, that they 
would ever have de so far from the path which the law pre- 
scribed for them. / 

The Ae, mg of this District differs in many respects from that 
of any other in the Union. Without commerce, trade, or manufact- 
ures, With scores of bold, unscrupulous adventurers ready to engage 
in any raid apen the rational or District treasury that promises suc- 
cess, and with but a comparatively small proportion of its people 
who are not directly or indirectly dependent upon the Government 
for the means of living, there is of necessity a powerful interest here 
in behalf of lavish expenditures and liberal disbursements of public 
money. Official delinquency that opens the doors of the Treasury, 
or that promises to improve the city and beautify the capital of the 
nation at the expense of others, if not openly approved, is silently 
connived at. It was the pressure of such a public opinion, encour- 
agoe and directed by the man who organized corruption in this Dis- 

ot as never before—who when rejected by the Senate for a place 
on this commission never abandoned his purpose to control it in his 
interest and that of the cormorant crew that follow his lead and 
obey his orders, to which the executive officers of this District in 
an evil hour yielded. It would not surprise me to learn that he dic- 
tated the appointment of a part of this commission of which the Sen- 
ate refused to consent that he should be one. Nor need the public be 
surprised to learn that there has been a continual conflict in this com- 
mission between those who yielded willingly and those who resisted 
this malign influence. 5 

But be this as it may, we cannot fail to comprehend the magnitude 
and extent of the influence brought to bear upon these commission- 
ers by the head of the Washington ring, occupying the relation of a 
confidential friend of the President and of his late private secretary. 
That they have disregarded the plain provisions of law and added to 
the burdens of the people of this District unnecessarily and without 
justification or excuse is beyond question; and if we would vindicate 
the law and require implicit obedience to its commands in this Dis- 
trict as elsewhere, these commissioners should be required to answer 
for their delinquencies before the courts of the country, and the At- 
torney-General will fail, in my judgment, in the discharge of his duty 
if he neglects to institute legal proceedings against each of the com- 
missioners for a breach of the condition of their several bonds. 
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Protection to American Citizens Abroad—Germans and Irish Parties 
and Platforms.. . 


SPEECH OF HON. SAMUEL S. COX, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 15, 1876, 


On the bill (H. R. No. 2245) to carry into execution the provisions of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution concerning citizenship and to . 
of citizens of the United States in foreign countries and certain duties of diplo- 
matic and consular officers, and for other purposes. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, platforms are proverbially unreliable. 
When parties go before the country on tissues, it is pleasant to 
find them agreeing on certain points. en such points involve the 
sacred rights of citizenship, so prized since the Roman epigram, 
Civis Romanus sum, and so often fought for between nations of mod- 
ern times, citizenship then becomes an exultation worthy of national 
anthems. The platforms of the republican and democratic parties 
read much alike on this high theme. I place them side by side: 


Republican Oineinnati platform. Democratic Saint Louis platform. 
Itis the im ive duty of the Gov-| Reform is necessary to correct the 
ernment to ify existing treaties with | omissions of a lican and 
European governments, that the same | the errors of our es and our diplo- 
protection shall be afforded to the t- | macy, which havestripped our fellow-cit- 
ed American citizen that is given to the | izens of foreign birth and kindred race 
native born, and that all necessary laws | recrossing the Atlantic of the shield of 
should be passed to protect im American citizenship and have exposed 
in the absence of power in the § for | our brethren of the fic coast to the 
incursions of a race nots from the 
same great t stock, and, in fact, 
now by law denied citizenship through 
ion as being neither accus- 
tomed to the traditions of a progressive 
civilization nor exercised in liberty un- 
der equal laws. Wedenounce the policy 
which thus discards the liberty-loving 
German and tolerates the revival of the 
ported for immoral — Then. 
or rposes, and Mon- 
golian men hired to — servile labor 


that purpose. 


CHINESE QUESTION. 

It is not my pepe te discuss the Chinese question. It affects as 
et only the Pacific coast; but it is in no sense the question of 
ealthful and vigorating immigration, such as has made America 

t. The 150,000 Chinese are not ted and cannot be assimi- 
ated with our people. They are a menace to our industry and a 
drain upon our resources. Besides, they are a peril as foul as leprosy. 
They are and ever will be an alien element. : 
Eliminating, then, the reference to the Mongolian, who is by his 
habits and his industry driving the Pacific coast with its advancing 
civilization almost to despair, let us examine the practice of the two 
parties in reference to this question. 


MODIFICATION OF TREATIES. 

This republican platform has the effrontery to call for a modifica- 
tion of existing treaties with foreign governments. Why? In order 
that the same protection shall be afforded to the adopted citizen that 
is given to the native born; that all n laws should be passed 
to protect emigrants in the absence of power in the States for that 


! 

ri have in the history of political ies was there so gross an insult 
to ordinary intelligence as this platform, This I will proceed to show. 
What treaties are referred to in it! Is it the treaty with Great Britain 
or the treaty with the German Confederation? If it is the treaty with 
Great Britain, the credit, if any, confessedly does not belong to the 
present administration; and if it did, that treaty needs no modifica- 
tion unless republican zealots desire to make it conform to the out- 

us treaty made by George Bancroft with the German Emperor in 
1808. The British treaty was celebrated in the administration of An- 
drew Johnson. Then our Secretary of State instructed Reverdy John- 
son, our minister to England, on the 23d of September, 1868, to place this 
matter of protection or allegiance above all others in importance. He . 
ordered it to be considered before any other diplomatic question. The 
San Juan boundary and the Alabama claims questions, then pending, 
were to be held in abeyance until “ the na ization question sho 
besatisfactorily settled by treaty or by lawof Parliament.” The Amer- 
ican principle, once advocated by Cass, Marcy, and other democratic 
statesmen, was then and thus laid down by the administration of 
Johnson : 

be ed that it is the right of human being who 

to nati pa rere p ye „ee his 33 native all 


and seek a new home and transfer his allegiance to any other nation that he ma, 
choose; and that, having made and perfected his choice in good faith, and still ad- 
hering to it in good faith be shall be entitled from his new sovereign to the same pro- 
tection, under the law of nations, that that sovereign lawfully extends to his native 


subjects or citizens, 
Our minister to England followed these instructions, and the result 
appears in the first article of the protocol, which is as follows: 


Such citizens as aforesaid, of the United States, who have become, or shall be- 
come, aad ‘are nataralived to law within the British dominions as British 
subjects, shall, subject to the ons of articles 2 and 4, be held by the United 
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Daneg ta ba; in BI Epania aaa Aee ral rposes, British subjects, and shall be 
ni n subjects as 


. subsequently, in reviewing the negotiations he had 
conducted in London, thus disposes of the matter Sf naturalization ; 
The En, doctrine is so y unfounded in reason that his lordship did 


wholl: 
not hesi: to abandon it. out of a feudal „it is unsuited to the 
TEALA SE S rae Sonata. It org a o 3 


j 


him serf, 
to change for the better bis condition, ahah. go ang ee A E 
trine, and notwithstan the Her Majesty's courts, hoary 
with age, and C dı even up to 
the moment when our was at orice before the light of British 
and American freedom. 


To Andrew Johnson and Reverdy Johnson is due the merit which 
this recognition of the protection which our Government 
owes to a citizen who has fixed his fortune with us and contributed 
to the development of our greatness. They held aloft the idea that 
he should not bones his will, forfeit the protection of our Govern- 
ment; so that this treaty, which is a triumph of democratic policy, 
needs no “modification” and is its own best encomium. Does the 
republican platform propose to modify it ? 


GERMAN TREATY. 


Mr. Speaker, I the republican platform which I have quoted 
did not fitaal Aa pi this treaty. Perhaps it referred to the very ex- 
trao treaty of Bancroft made under the republican administra- 
tion of General Grant. By that treaty the doctrine that a naturalized 
citizen is entitled under the law of nations to the same protection that 
a native bi ag is, was shamelessly abandoned. A German natural- 
ized citizen is thereby remanded to the authority of his fatherland if 
he should return there and remain beyond a period of two years. This 
treaty by oe next year; but every moment that it remains it is a 
national disparagement and e. Under its provisions already 
a German-American citizen, Steinkauler, has been placed in the Prus- 
sian army and deprived of our protection. 

Not once nor twice, but thrice, have the President and his Secretary 
of State asked C for legislation to carry out this un-American 
treaty. The bill now before the House, to which I am 1 is 
one of this character. It is almost a copy of the bill of Hon. E. R. 
Hoar of the last two Con That bill I have had the pleasure 
and the honor thus far to assist in defeating. Whenever it is called 
up in this House it will be promptly tabled. Of that I am assured, 
It should be called a bill to“ denaturalize“ our citizens, to“ discour- 
age” immigration. The ished editor of the Illinois Staats- 
Zeitung wrote to me in April, 1874, and thus describes a similar bill 
and pictures some of its results: : ~ 

Upon the subject of the denaturalization bill which, in of A 
you have o j I have written quite a lengthy letter Yo Me Orth, of oe 
CTT 

Š Apak 


ventilated as should be. One is that, by Bancroft treaties, a 

citizen residing in his native country two years may be considered as having re- 
uished his American ci! p. this treaty was before the then North 

German Diet, stated expressly that the German government did not in- 

tend to make use of this ex in such cases W. fide e 

tion (for the pu of e mili re bpn yrs eee But by the 

present bill the United States would ly cast out of citizenship all natu- 


consi 8 
The other point is that in to alien women g American citzens and 
thereby geese, pany en itizens themselves as to the country of their 
birth, That pi in spite of all Mr. Hoar says in its defense, is a brutal and 
jegislation of all civilized 


stupid outrage upon all 1 

to it, if my wife, after having e the mother of half a dozen native Americans, 
should, as a widow, live Hiart r rgd oat oe her relations in Germany, she 
would lose her American citizenship after ving lost her German one by marry- 
ing me; in fact, be an outcast. 

722 Ä 
zens on sufferance, to make them 0 as mother country, 
ee given by the Republio to her naturalised — 

ours, 

HERMANN RASTER, 


Since the treaty expires on the 19th of November, 1878, it may not 
be necessary to out the very tardy and dishonest suggestion of 
the republican platform to “ modify” it for the protection of adopted 
American citizens. But, in the language of the democratic platform, 
“reform is necessary to correct these errors which have stripped our 
fellow-citizens of foreign birth of the shield of American citizenship.” 
The advent of a democratic administration will allow no diplomacy 
which thus discards the liberty-loving German from partnership in 
our franchises and prosperities. We can illy afford to pursue any 
policy which would close our ports to emigration from an empire 
which has 43,000,000 of thrifty people. 

I have already, Mr. Speaker, on the 22d of April last, given my 
reasons against the attempt to make laws here to execute this un- 
American policy and treaty; but the importance of the question in 
connection with our presidential campaign and the platforms of our 

arties Sen we 8 re b 222 . containing a 
arge majority o ple, foreign-born or of foreign descent, and in- 
cluding some 30,000 German people, to add other suggestions against 
this proposed legislation. 


THE ORIGIN OF THIS PROSCRIPTIVE, ANTI-GERMAN LEGISLATION. 

What is the source of this proscriptive legislation against our nat- 
uralization? It began with our Executive, his Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Bancroft, minister to Berlin. 

The President of the United States in his last annual message to Con- 
E speaks of persons “who, if they have remained in this country 

ong enough tosentitle them to be naturalized, have generally not 
much overpassed that period, and have returned to the country of 
their origin, where they reside, avoiding all duties to the United 
States by their absence, and claiming to exempt from all duties to 
the country of their nativity and of their residence by reason of their 
alleged naturalization.” 
FEUDAL AND “FEDERAL” DOCTRINES. 

The doctrine underlying this paragraph of the message is abhorrent 
to every thinking man of republican feelings. It is essentially the * 
old feudal doctrine of a government represented in the n of the 
monarch having all the mem Soe the subject being the bounden 
servant, on whom are heaped all the duties. It is essentially the old 
feudal doctrine that no subject can go from the country where he is 
without the consent of his master, the government. It is essentially 
the old feudal doctrine thai man is created solely to pay taxes and 
carry the lance or musket in the service of his owner, the government. 
It should bring the blush of shame to the face of every true American 
to hear the President of the Republic in this centennial year discuss- 
ing the ores of citizenship from the stand-point of an absolute 
king. , the relations of the citizen of the United States, whether 
native or na i to the Government of his country are of a 
wholly different character than what the President seems to assume. 
The fp Eavan of this country is in the people thereof, under the 
Constitution, and, every citizen, at home and abroad, is an in 

of that Government. The President of the United States, the 
eads of the various Departments, the Senate, the House of Re 

sentatives, are only the servants of the people to execute their 
will. No citizen of the United States owes any higher duty to the 
Government than he owes to himself. He is personally a part of that 
Government; even the man who defrauds the revenue only defrauds 
himself and his fellow-citizens in the end. It is logically said in 

litical economy that the wealth of a nation is com of the wealth 
of individuals, Fully to the same extent does republican government 


rest upon the republican spirit of the citizens who compose, maintain, 
and direct it, and who y constitute the Government by sending 
us here to take care of—what? Of the rights of the Government as 


a distinct, separate entity? No; but of rights and interests of 
the people, of the ag; te of those who enjoy the proud name of 
citizens of the Uni States, wherever they may be on the face of 


the earth. 
OUR CITIZENS ABROAD AND THEIR RELATION. 


An alien, becoming a citizen of this Republic according to its laws 
and by the adjudgment of a court of ve pei urisdiction, does not 
by going abroad, no matter where, avoid any duties to the United 
States. "He may not pay taxes nor serve in the Army; but there are 
millions upon millions in the country who pay no taxes nor enter the 
Army, some not even in the militia; yet they are good, faithfal citi- 
zens. Their will must find expression here. But the men who, on 
being naturalized, return to their original home, claiming to be 
American citizens under the protection of the American Republic— 
and it is this class about which so much clamor has been raised—may 
be divided into two categories: one honestly attached to republican 
principles, the other not, but seeking fraudulently the cover of Ameri- 
can citizenship to escape some „ their native country. As 
to the latter class, there is a plain legal course open. Any person 
claiming the protection of American diplomatic or consular represent- 
atives as a naturalized citizen must, as a universal rule, exhibit an 
exemplified copy of the decree of the court adjudging him a citizen, 
under the signature and seal of the clerk or prothonotary. If the 
document be fraudulent on its face or circumstances indicate that 
fraud had been committed in obtaining it, information to the State 
Department should at once set in motion the United States attorney 
for the district where the decree was procured to apply to the same 
court to have it canceled. The rules of practice, as every lawyer 
knows, authorize every court to make the required orders for the serv- 
ice of motion-papers and for taking proof. A single case of the re- 
scission of a decree of naturalization obtained by fraud, either abso- 
lute or proven such by subsequent circumstances, would suffice to 
relieve our representatives abroad of all further tronble. < 

But those who become erat citizens, who as the act of 1802 re- 
quires, “ absolutely and entirely renounce and abjure allegiance and 
fidelity to every foreign prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty what- 
ever, and alah yo y name, the prince, potentate, state, or sov- 
ereignty whereof he was before a citizen or mallets and who also 
makes oath that he is “attached to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and well disposed to the good order and 
happiness of the same — hen such a naturalized citizen goes abroad, 
even to the country of his birth, we should look upon him as a mis- 
sionary of republicanism. To the return of thousands of just such 
men and their more or less protracted residence at the home of their 
youth, proclaiming themselves in all places and at all times as citizens 
of this Republic, and in their own persons bearing testimony to the 
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ennobling influences of the democratic system—to such men and to 
their 2 labors we owe many millions of our most thrifty pop- 
ulation. Bes reed we not owe them a large share of our miracu- 
lous growth! ey serve their adopted country well, far better than 
ep Redon after e eee ya 5 here) go, woes boeing er 

rst allegiance, an me the lick-spittles or those 
who born here, and -having wealth, go abroad to show everything 
else but American manners and principles, and who deride and de- 
fame this country beyond measure. i 

But the naturalized citizen who proves his attachment and fidelity 
to the United States not only by taking the oath in faith, but 
by holding his citizenship dear while abroad, is doing, instead of 
avoiding, his full duty to the United States, and such men should 
and must be protected at all hazards, 

THE AMERICAN DOCTRINE. 

In this respect the course of the State Department has been distin- 
guished by too much anxiety for technicalities. I disclaim all design 
of being invidious or personal in this remark; but the fact is, never- 
theless, that those in authority allowed themselves to be overmuch 
beclouded by the old English common law on the question; what 
Vattel said, and Puffendorf, and Grotius, and other Euro wri- 
ters on international law, and what the obiter dicta been in 
some of our courts. Never for a moment was the bars tie enter- 
tained of late, that as the American Revolution ‘upset all the old 
European notions of government, so did it also, in its successful 
course, establish a new American common law regarding allegiance, 
expatriation, and naturalization. The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Austro-Hungarian Empire have recog- 
nized substantially the American doctrine enunciated by General 
Cass; and if we only persist, all the nations on the globe will do it 
also. The German Empire is striving hard to prevent it, and the 
treaty of 1868 was but a means to that end. If fears that by obey- 
ing the troaty of 1828, insuring freedom of residence and security 
and protection to all American citizens alike, the missionary labors of 
Americans of German birth would draw hither too many emigrants 
from that oneg A friend has shown me a letter from Bremen, 
dated December 20 last, which says that peremptory orders are said 
to have been issued by tbe minister of commerce at Berlin to all 
the local agents of transatlantic steamship companies in Germany, 
that they must, under penalty of fine and imprisonment, give no in- 
formation about America to any inquirer, but confine themselves to 
give only the price of passage, names of vessels, and dates of depart- 
ure. From this, if true, it would seem that America is a forbidden 
theme, and that even to talk about us in the United States is a pun- 
ishable offense in Germany. All the ter, therefore, is the reason 
why we should retaliate by insisting upon the full observance of the 
treaty of 1828, and demanding that a native German, legally natu- 
ralized here by a court of competent jurisdiction, returning to Ger- 
many, returns as an American citizen and in no other character, and 
remains such until he shall have voluntarily assumed a new alle- 
giance. This is the American common law, and should be resolutely 
maintained not only in t to Germany, but all nations of Eu- 
rope, England and Austria have virtually adopted it, and other gov- 
ernments will follow in time. America was the first to proclaim the 
principle that free ships make free goods, and by the treaty of Paris 
of 1856 all Europe accepted it. So will the American doctrine of al- 
legiance, expatriation, and naturalization be accepted if the repre- 
sentatives of the American people are faithfal to their duty. en 
we shall see free American colonies springing up everywhere and 
dotting every country on the face of the globe, reverencing the flag 
that shields and protects them, and bearing witness to the world in a 
thousand tongues, that to be an American is to be truly a free man! 

There is, however, one fundamental objection to the principle which 
underlies this bill and the argument in its favor. The United States 
have neither the right nor the power to prescribe where any of their 
citizens shall reside. If the free movement of the citizen to go where 
he listed can be restricted in one case it may be restricted in all, and he 
would then hold his citizenship and his personal liberty and inde- 
pendence at the mere pleasure or caprice of a government that would 
cease to be republican. It would be to resuscitate the old feudal 
doctrine of the subject bound to the service of his master, the king; 
paer what the German government claims and what the United 

tates have so long and so strenuously resisted. 
STEINKAULER CABE. 

The report upon which this bill is predicated, in its opening para- 
graphs, says that “ the natural right of emigration affirmed by that 
treaty, with all the consequences of acknowledging that right, have 
been fully recognized,” and toward the close it is again said that 
“this treaty recognizes the full right of a German subject to renounce 
his allegiance to the land of his birth, and through our naturalization 
laws to acquire a new nationality in the United States.” This is 
true, but only in 4 very qualified sense, as has been seen in the case 
of young Steinkauler, whose birth on American soil as the son of an 
American citizen did not save him from being held as a German sub- 
ject liable to military duty in spite of the protest of his father, who 
claimed for him protection by right of his American citizenship. 
This recognition on the part of Germany of the natural right of em- 
igrationand expatriation resolves itself into this: As long as a native 
German, naturalized in the United States, remains away from his 
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native land and beyond the 1 of its authorities, he is looked upon 
as an American citizen, and his nationality and protection graciously 
surrendered to the United States; but the moment he touches Ger- 
man soil his original character revives, and thereafter he holds his 
naturalized citizenship dependent on the good-will of the German 
government. That, in a general way, is the kind of recognition which 
this treaty has secured from Germany for the principle which Amer- 
ica has so long maintained, and for which eee ere we are re- 
quested to be so thankful. 
PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE GERMAN TREATY. 

A few words as to the practical working of the treaty in relation 
to the thousands of German-Americans who annually visit their old 
country for weeks or months and return to the United States with- 
out being molested. In his letter to the State Department of June 
30, 1874, Mr. Bancroft states their number at “from 10,000 to 15,000” 
who “ come yearly to their mother country now, without suffering the 
least anxiety, where before many of them, in order to see their friends, 
were ob to remain on the other side of the frontier or come into 
Germany stealthily, running the risk of arrest every hour.” This 
may be so; but if it proves anything, it only shows that the German 
or rather the Prussian government has not lived up to its obligations 
under the treaty of 1828, which insured protection and security to all 
American citizens sojourning in Prussian dominions, and made no 
distinction as to the country of their nativity. 

I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that international law does not relieve 
an emigrant from the consequences of an offense committed in the 
land of his birth prior to emigration, when he returns there, after 
being naturalized in another country; and I know, also, that under 
Prussian law since 1814, and re-enacted in the penal codes of 1842 and 
1851, emigration without permission of the government was an offense 
punishable with fine and imprisonment, and subjecting the ag ee 
to military service at whatever age he may haye returned, the 
United States are pre to accept this doctrine of Prussia as valid, 
then the treaty of 1868 may be defended as a slight concession. But 
I claim that this country has emancipated itself from this rule of 
feudalism, and has announced and should maintain the truly Ameri- 
can principle of international law as to the indefeasible right of emi- 
gration and expatriation. That doctrine is, no man can be bound in 
any service to a government whose citizen or subject he has ceased 
to be by voluntary naturalization elsewhere. It is this principle that 
the treaty of 1868 offends against, out of undue deference to the penal 
code of Prussia. It is therefore wrong. It is an attempt to assimilate 
the relations subsisting between the free American citizen and his 
self-chosen government to those of the Prussian subject to his in- 
herited and anointed king. In this respect the treaty is essentially 
un-American, un-republican, and contrary to the principles that should 
guide the intercourse of our people with foreign nations. 


OUR EARLY POLICY ON IMMIGRATION. 


The ries dep of a national and just policy of protection to our 
citizens abroad needs no extended remark. It has been the true policy 
of the Government always from the boana encourage immigra- 
tion. Indeed, before we were independent States, it was a complaint 
against the British king that he discouraged immigra on hither. 
It was a capital grievance against King George, formu ted in the 
indictment of the great Declaration. 

After the Revolution, and when parties were forming, the hated 
alien law was a result of the crystallization. The Federal was 
its champion; the democratic party was its opponent. It extended 
the time of naturalization, and would have continued the proserip- 
tive policy of King George, against which we contended. 

In the various questions connecting itself with the war of 1812, and 
since and down to the Koszta case, the democracy defied foreign ag- 
gression upon this subject. Our was held as a cover and our land 
an asylum from the persecutions and tyranny of the Old World. The 
millions who have come to us from Ireland and Germany, as well as 
from other foreign countries, bringing with them their muscle, mind, 
and means, and declaring their intention to cast their lot and that of 
their children with us, made it imperative that a system should be 
instituted having for its basis the recognition of the changes and 
chances upon our earth by locomotion. Men will come and go. Wars 
and taxes will be levied. They drive from the roof-tree the children 
of every clime. It has been fixed as a rule of democratic action that 
no backward step should be taken to lessen the name of the American 
citizen in the world, and no policy started to render less attractive 
the forces which draw the men of other lands to ours. 


+ RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY. 

Besides this question of proscription, which broke out in Know- 
Nothing times, is now as then PE, associating itself with sec- 
tarian matters and all the bitter fruits of such policies. The message 
of the President of the United States at the Ley arses of this Con- 

theamendmentof the present Senator from Maine, [Mr. BLAINE, ] 

now in the Judiciary Committee, and the reference in the se 
platform as well as in the letter of acceptance of Governor 06, all 
int with no unmistakable index to a sinister sentiment of religious 
igotry. It becomes liberal men to watch it N It is no un- 
meaning hint that a so-called religious paper gives, when it says that 
the struggle next fall is of tand far-reaching . because 
the Roman Catholics will be on the one side and all the Protestants 
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worthy of the name on the other. We know what it means when it 
denounces our Irish and German citizens, and thus lashes passion into 
fury: 

Had the hordes of priest-ridden Irish Roman Catholics and atheistical Germans 
which have since invaded the land come a century sooner, a stable republic would 
have been no more likely here than in Mexico; and the question arises now, How 
es element in our nation bear 

If these intimations from the political Pharisees have any signifi- 
cance they point to a coarse, emotional, vindictive campaign which 
would not only attack religionists of every sect who do not agree 
with the writers, but would raise a barrier against that thoroughunity 
of sections, religions, and races which is the pride, strength, and glory 
of our institutions. 

A BLOW AT IMMIGRATION. 

Even RY when the best body and mind of Ireland has been min- 
gled wi of our own country, and when the Irishman competes 
with the German in filling up the vast spaces which our territory al- 
lows for accession by immigration, it is no mere guess to my that a 
system of proscription, a system which would discard naturalization, 
strikes at one-half of our 45,000,000 of people who are either by 
foreign descent or home ag! Sag imbound with our Republic. 
But it does more, it strikes at the grand future which is in store for 
us, by which we will be enabled to fill up our immense area of land 
with useful, industrious, patriotic men. . 

When our nation began its first century it had but a population of 
2,750,000. Its area has been extended from 800,000 miles to 3,603,844 
square miles, Annexation has 3 our area since the Revolu- 
tion, But with all our purchases of Florida, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
California, and Alaska we gained fewer than 150,000 inhabitants, 
while the acquisition of Texas and m merely restored to citizen- 
ship those who had emigated from the United States. In more senses 


than one, therefore, should we rely upon immigration to develop the | ing to 


vast resources, mineral, agricultural, and manufacturing, which tend 
to make a country great and 3 

What a commentary, therefore, in this view is the false platform 
and narrow policy of the anti-naturalization and anti- immigration 


Since our nation began, frequent efforts haye been made by parties, 
to impede ee Ay ran and to detract from the value of citizenship 


when acquired. 
OBSTRUCTIONS TO NATURALIZATION. 


Is it not fresh in our recollection that a recent republican Con- 
gress endeavored to administer upon the estate of its Federal prede- 
cessor by enactments which obstructed naturalization? A bill was 
introduced from the Judiciary Committee which took away from 
State courts the power to naturalize and vested it in United States 
courts. It provided that applicants must first file an application with 
the clerk of the court which should state full particulars of birth, pa- 
rentage, residence, arrival in the country, &c., and give the names of 
two citizens who knew him personally, and after four years of sub- 
sequent continuous residence in the United States, six months of it 
in the State and thirty days in the parish where he claims residence, 
he might be admitted to naturalization upon proof of all the facts, 
moral character, &., by two witnesses. 

Had this bill become a law, the naturalization of foreign-born citi- 
zens would have ceased for four years at least. Even those who had 
made their first declarations under existing laws would have to begin 
anew under this law, which was framed on purpose to obstruct nat- 
uralization in every way possible. Applicants would have had so far 
to go to get naturalized, not to mention the expense of taking wit- 
nessess With them and the delay and difficulty, that very few would 
ever have attempted it. 

This scheme was not based upon any principle of right, justice, or 
public welfare, but solely upon base partisan considerations. It 
aroused the indignation and excited the execrations of every man pos- 
sessed of any regard for common honesty and common decency. It 
was defeated by democratic vigilance. 

Easy, indeed, was it to permit the millions of African ex-slaves to 
citizenship and suffrage. Easy, indeed, to hurry them to the polls, 
however illy prepared for intelligent suffrage, even though born in 
Canada or the West Indies; but it was another question when the 
Irishman or German came forward to attest his fidelity to our Gov- 
ernment and to renounce his allegiance to Queen and Kaiser. 

The bill referred to as urged upon a recent Congress was intended 
to interrupt naturalization for four years and six months. It was in- 
tended as a penalty on certain citizens for adhering to democracy. 
By restricting the authority to grant naturalization to the Federal 
courts, that measure denied the right to all except those who happen 
to reside in the vicinity of the places where such courts are held, 
and denies it even to a majority of those who have that advantage. 
There are in the United States nine circuit judges; and generally one 
district judge in each State, but in some of the larger States two. 
So small anumber of judges could not attend to all the cases of natu- 
ralization. Naturalizations could be granted only in term time, and the 
person must apply at least twenty days before the beginning of the 
term or session of the court. In every case evidence must be heard; 
one or more witnesses must be brought by the applicant and examined 
by the court in relation to the facts and circumstances. And any 
person who chooses to come into the court and Se pee the applica- 
tion is entitled to offer counter-testimony and produce a set of wit- 


nesses and have them examined. Each individual case may thus be 
rolonged into a trial; and, with so small a number of courts, not a 
undredth part of the applications could be heard and decided. 


OTHER OBSTRUCTIONS TO NATURALIZATION. 


Other obstructions were contrived by the authors of this bill. The 
distance which applicants would be compelled to go to attend the 
court, and the expenses and big incident to the 8 would 
discourage the ter number. If the applicants should be numerous 
and the court with other business the applicant might be detained 
for weeks with his witnesses; his bills growing, his wages stop 
at home, his witnesses accumulating demands against him for their 
loss of time. He would have to take his turn like grangers at a 
grist-mill among the applicants. Under such a law naturalization 
would be so nsive, dilatory, and vexatious that few would apply 
for it; and this was the object for which this bill was concocted. 


A DEMAND FOR AMERICAN RIGHTS. 
Our contiguity to Cuba and the conflicts in that unhappy isle haye 
contributed to many urgent diplomatic efforts to guard our interests 
and protect our I e Out of these efforts came the law of July 
27, 1868. (Revised Statutes, page 352.) It is quoted as a sample of 
that policy which was the result of democratic success against Fed - 
eral sycophancy to foreign powers: 5 
Sec. 2000. All naturalized C 
tries, are entitled to and shall receive from this Government the same p: of 
persons and property which is accorded to native-born citizens. 
United Balen has been tjusthy dere red of his Hberty by or unde the satberity 
of any governmen ital bo ths da of the President forthwi ith oa 


d próper to 
the release; and all the facts and proceedings relative thereto shall 
practicable be communicated by the President to Congress. 

It will thus be seen that by this act of Congress the Executive is 
bound to “demand,” not request, not beg, not sue for clemency or re- 
lief, but “demand” the liberty of the American citizen wrongfully de- 
tained abroad by foreign power. Without this “demand” the polite 
phrases of diplomacy are of no avail. 7 are evidences of puerility 
and weakness, unbecoming a nation of a hundred years nt utterly 
inconsequential for practical remedy of the wrong. 

Without going further into the history of this and kindred legisla- 
tion, it may be well to make a comparison of the practice of the two 
parties in this matter. 

AN IRISH CASE—CONDON. 

I refer now to an Irish case. What is its history? Who is Ed- 
ward O'M. Condon? The history of the Condon case is the history 
of a mockery of justice. England herself has admitted that the trial 
was afarce. The Department at Washington know this fact to be 
true, and 8 he is an American citizen, he has been allowed to 
sink under British imprisonment. 

What is the history of this case? In September, 1867, Captains 
Kelley and Desey, two Irish-American officers, were charged with be- 
ing in a Fenian conspiracy. They were arrested for favoring an inde- 
pendent, republican Ireland. While being conveyed from ches- 
ter to the county jail at Salford they were set at liberty by those who 
Pin peg with them. A policeman was killed by the accidental 


arge of a pistol. Irishmen at that time were arrested every- 


where in England on suspicion. Among the men seized for the res- 
cue of Kelley and Desey, was Condon, who was then visiting friends 
in Manchester, along with fonr others, Allen, Larkin, Maguire, and 
O’Brien. He was tried before two unscrupulous judges specially se- 
lected to convict. On the 2d of November, 1867, they were all con- 
victed and condemned to death. After conviction the members of 
the press memorialized the home secretary of England for the enlarge- 
ment of ire. There were not fiveSeparate verdicts but one indi- 
visible verdict, which was clearly illegal. To hang anybody on such 
a verdict was murder. ire received his libération, and thus the 
verdict, which was indivisible, was proclaimed a nullity. 
CONDON—A VICTIM. 

British opinion at that time demanded some one should be a victim, 
and although there were many points made it was decided to make 
an example. True Mr. Secretary Seward interfered to save Condon 
from the gallows, though the other three, Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien, 
were hanged. 

The testimony taken in the case shows that Condon was convicted 
on the testimony of five among a batch of ten proven perjurers. They 
were of the most disrepntable character. It is unnecessary to go into 
the testimony in detail. The State Department neglected his case 
and American citizenship seemed to be worth nothing. The case con- 
cerns the dignity and honor of this country. It concerns as much 
the personal liberty of Condon. It is not a question of British clem- 
ency, but of American national courage. Not hanged, only impris- 
oned, sinking under the effect of wounds from a cowardly mob and 
a worse police, with blood flowing from his lacerations under his man- 
acles, he remains still in British custody, a conspicuous example of 
foreign perjury, and for his imprisonment no adequate reparation 
can ever be made. What a commentary on the republican platform 
at Cincinnati! 
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It is shrewdly suspected that Condon is kept imprisoned by way of 


example, and not because he is guilty of any crime against the Brit- 
ish law. The last © that we hear from him in his imprison- 
ment speaks a spirit like that of Emmett: They may kill my body, 
but they cannot kill the aspirations of my heart or alter its love o 
country, 
` Looked upon in his prison as an Irish rebel, he has every indignity 
heaped upon him. We are told that he has one consolation. Itisa 
py of Virgil’s Eneid. He may solace himself with the classics and 
with other which his friends have asked for him, but there will 
be no solace to the American people, whose soldier-citizen he was, until 
he has a full and ample jastifloation and release. 


MOCKERY OF SNGLISH JUSTICE. 

The question may be asked, wherein consists the mockery of this 
trial? The answer is that perjury was committed, that Lae aang’ ex- 
isted at the time in England against all Fenians, and that the trial 
had a political aspect. And was not this trial and its results more 
than mockery, since this scholar, gentleman, and soldier has been 
held in durance with the lowest A easi of erry criminals? The 
political animus will appear when itis stated that ire, a British 
soldier, was released entirely, while three of his associates in a joint 
indictment were hung, and the anomalous condition of the case, ow- 
ing to the combination of all the defendants in the one indictment 
and trial, makes it clear that it was neither technically legal nor 
9 just. 

Condon was a soldier in the Federal Army. He served four years 
allantly, After the surrender of General Lee he went to Cincinnati. 
here he remained until 1867. He was sent over to Ireland on business 

relative to an estate left by his father. He was in Manchester to see 
his relatives, and most unfortunately he was there at the time of the 
rescue of Kelley and Desey and the murder of Sergeant Brett. The 
trial was as hurried as it was cruel and unfair. Little or no oppor- 
tunity was given for defense, and shortly after conviction sentence 
of death was passed. It is the old sad satiric story of the Irish felon 
before the govorom select British jury. 

It is not denied that he was a citizen of the United States, for was 
he not duly naturalized and in every respect entitled to as much con- 
sideration under the law of 1868, and our treaty with Great Britain 
and the law of nations, as a native-born citizen? Who dare make 
the distinction? Ah! had he been an American native born, or 
even a British subject and convicted in a British or United States 
court, would he have been subjected to the injustice of such a trial, 
the perjury of such a cloud of seanang frauds, and to the degra- 
dation and incarceration which he has suffered ? In such a case would 
nine gloomy years have passed over his head, silvering his hair daily 
for the grave, without some honest effort for his release by a patriotic 
administration? In his case what a Mephistophelian sneer curls upon 
the lip of Disraeli, as he regards our prayer and imbecility before 
British power and arrogance. 

AMERICAN INTEREST IN IRISH PRISONERS. 

It is not a new thing for the American Government to take an in- 
terest in Irish prisoners. Every generous heart will recognize the 
fact that Ireland and her destiny cannot be dissociated from her warm- 
hearted sons in this country. From the time of Cromwell and his at- 
tempt to root out the Celtic-Irish with his penaltis, down to the pres- 
ent time, millions of Irishmen have had their property confiscated, 
their families scattered, and their bodies killed to gratify some un- 

‘reasoning and bigoted vengeance on the part of her Anglo-Saxon 
enemies and rulers. But her spirit has never been conquered, It is 
impossible for a true Irishman, unless you rend his heart and paralyze 
sic? 1 5 a oroarea Š 101 

e people of my district, Mr. Speaker, a large portion of whom 
are Anarene’ of those who emigrated thence, would find me de- 
relict in my duty did I not sympathize with their sympathy. By 
cable and steamship and by the thousands of letters and messages of 
affection, by whole clans and counties, they are nahin mo 
island of Manhattan with the island of Ireland. This sympathy is 
uicker than the sub-ocean lightning. It is the instinct of son and 
ughter for mother and father. It been enlarged, warmed, and 
fused into a heavenly radiance. Again and again, are the wrongs of 
Ireland spoken of most significantly in public meetings and at the 
domestic hearth. 

The history of Ireland is not alone the history of her religious faith, 
but the history of political independence and civil om. Before 
the time of the ob rar Soa ct the time when the King’s writ ran 
beyond the pale about Dublin, down through harsh penal laws and 
ecclesiastical establishments, foreign to her best emotions about the 
seen and unseen world, through evictions, land laws, and trade ex- 
actions, she has been galled without cowardly wincing, but galled at 
times into courageous revolt, 

ENGLISH TYRANNY OVER IRELAND. 

The injustice of the English government toward Ireland blackens 
every page of Nao history. The refinement of legal dialectics and 
obsolete statutes have been called into being to crash the Mitchels, 
Meaghers, O’Briens, Stevenses, Mahoneys, Collinses, Rodgerses, Me- 
Caffertys, Mullinses, Rossas, Meaneys, Burkes, MeClures, O“ 


Conno: 
and the procession of scholars, soldiers, and patriots, who honor the 10d 
of Emmett, Grattan, and O'Connell. The ends of the earth have been 
used, oftentimes, but, thank God, often in vain, tocolonize them in penal 


servitude. Not merely Mount Joy, Mill Bank, and Chatham prisons, but 
the far off South Sea lands under British dominion, have been used to 
break the spirit of Ireland. The scouring of penitentiary eee 
the picking of English oakum, and the worse humiliations branded upon 
Irish gentlemen and scholars in the livin, ves of English prisons 
have wakened a sympathy which the Trish heart will never ingly 
let die. Out of this sympathy, and not out of defiant breaches of in- 
ternational law, have come the petitions which the American Con 

has frequently been called upon to consider on behalf of her citizens 
immured and transported by English power. 

ACTION OF CONGRESS FOR IRISH PRISONERS, 

On the 14th of December, 1869, Mr. Speaker, I offered a resolution in 
this House relating to the treatment of American citizens then held 
in prison under English authority, condemning the harsh of such 
prisoners and demanding immediate intervention for their ameliora- 
tion or release. This was done at the instance of Mr. John Sa 
one of Ireland’s accomplished sons. On the 2d of February, 1870, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs reported back the resolution and asked 
for information from the State Department. At that time I addressed 
this House, and begged them to give their moral if not their !. 
tive sanction and emphasis to this most benevolent object. Icalled 
to the mind of members the protest of Gladstone King Bomba 
in Naples, in 1851, and how he then demanded for the sake of humanity 
that the ee Parliament and all classes of English society should 
be aroused for long-suffering and imprisoned young Rau At that 
time I alleged what has since proven to be true: that political pris- 
oners in England suffered from inadequate clothing and food and in- 
attention of doctors. They were chained to hideous some 
foul and idiotic, others beastly and base; they were compelled to 
wear the clothing of criminals who had suffered from the most loath- 
some diseases, and, although they were men of delicate physique, were 

iven tasks only fitted for muscular burglars and common convicts. 

his treatment was pursued for no other reason than that of humil- 
iating the generous spirit of the Irish prisoners. Far worse was this 
treatment than that against which Gladstone protested in Naples. 

This class of prisoners embraced American citizens by b and 
adoption. These tortures drove the 8 to imbecility, insanity, 
death, and yet we looked on them and theirsad fate without the active 
intervention of our Government. This is another commentary on the 
Republican platform. 

he law of 1868 was then existing. I quoted it then, as now. It 
was not heeded by the republican party or its organs. It is not 
heeded now. Some mitigation was made of the condition of these 
prisoners through the efforts of our minister, Mr. Reverdy Johnson, but 
as a general rule the Irish-American was left to his fate. 

Then, sir, from all parts of the land came protests in favor of Cap- 
tain O'Connor, Colonel Richard Burke, Colonel W. G. Halpin, O’Con- 
nell, McClure, and others, as this session they have come, for the hapless 
Condon. But all that could be done in their behalf, if indeed any- 
thing was done, was the sending of the silent prayer to the God of 
mercy to relieve from their horrible doom, those brave unfortunates, 
whose only crime, even as 05 55 by their enemies, was in loving 
their sad green isle, not wisely, but too well. 

THE INDIAN EMPRESS AND IRISH AMNESTY. 

When recently Mr. Disraeli, the premier of England, proposed to 
decorate the brow of Queen Victoria with anim crown, in which 
should sparkle all the jewels of her oriental satrapies, it was said that 
the occasion of such an enhancement of her realm and such a brill- 
iant accession to her crown would be followed by an amnesty to 
Irish political 8 These hopes turned out to be a delusion if 
not a snare. The melancholy fact remains that nothing has been 
done to relieve these patriotic men from their dire condition. What 
a commentary, therefore, are these facts on the respective resolutions 
of the two parties upon this centennial year, reg: the protection 
of American citizens abroad? Fifteen years of republican rule and 
scarcely a note of patriotic defiance against British dictation. 

No case ever attracted such universal sympathy as that of Condon. 
From every State, petitions and from almost every Legislature, reso- 
lutions came expressing desire for action for his release. 

j ACTION IN CONDON’S CASE. 

I had the hohor on the 9th of March, 1876, to present to this House 
a resolution based on the law hereinbefore recited. It was not a re- 
quss for amnesty or clemency. Itwas a demand, or an inquiry for a 

emand, for instant release. That resolution thus: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Affairs be pena to inquire into 
the case 0 


u 
f 
has undergone for nine years penal servitude in an English prison, and what ef- 
0. 


ment and the release of the ci . 

It was sent to the Committee on Foreign Affairs with other res- 
olutions on this subject. It was reported back, with some modifica- 
tions. It went to the Senate. There it was weakened and emascu- 
lated, so as to make it read: 


Resolved by the Senate and House tatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assemble, That, the Breeitont be von fe only to 3 
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Finally it passed on the 7thof July. But mark its tame words 


Whereas Edward O'M. Condon, a citizen of the United States, is now and has 
been for some time closely confined in prison under the sentence of a British court; 
and whereas an earnest and profound desire, evidenced by resolutions of State Leg- 
islatures and petitions numerously signed and addressed to Con is enter- 
tained by alarge and respectable portion of the people of the United States that he 
should be y released: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States be, and he is here- 
by, requested to take such steps, as in his judgment, may tend to obtain the pardon 
or release of the said Edward O'M. Condon from imprisonment. 


Thus Condon is still left to the tender mercies of republican diplo- 


macy! ! 
OR nb HOME RULE IN IRELAND. 


Our e belong to Ireland, for our revolution was hers. 
Ire. 5 her revolution; but unsuccessful revolutions are 
called rebellions; but did she not contend, and does she not, through 
Isaac Butts, O'Connor Power, and others, to-day contend for the prin- 
ple of her early day when Grattan thundered and Emmett died? 
Did she not contend, not alone in her own land, but here, and where- 
eyer the sword of Erin flashed, for the banner above all battle-flags: 
representation, and no taxation without it. Concord, Monmouth, 
Saratoga, Valley Forge, Yorktown, all testify of deeds done in liberty’s 
name, but: d done for man’s capacity for home-rule. Jefferson 
tanght the truth, which Irishmen loved to champion, that feudality 
in form or substance was tyranny; that absenteeism was robbery; that 
vassalage. was cowardice, and independence courage; and that the fire 
and smoke of war are simple butchery unless beneath there is the 
pure molten white heat of patriotic devotion. Jealous, of power, con- 
fiding in the people, and instinct with a love of country, he gave his 
theory-and his conduct to the illustration of that heaven-imaged 
scroll of stars, moving in harmony about the central sun, the type of 
our stately cluster about the Union and its splendid ensign. 
THE DEBT OF AMERICA TO IRELAND. 

To Ireland, America is indebted as well for her prosperity in a great 
de as. for her early settlement. After the English revolution of 
1688, when -the barbarous Orange policy inaugurated by England 
drove men from their island home, a tide of emi, on set in toward 
the American colonies, Irish trade and manufactures were destroyed 
and wars and 1 laws drove Irishmen across the ocean. They 
filled our colonies with their emi ts. At least a million of the 
three million who inhabited the thirteen colonies at the beginning of 
the Revolution were Irish by birth or descent. They sp and mul- 
tiplied in, our land from the Potomac to the Ohio, from the Saco to 
the Janiata. They enlivened the Jand with their humorous spirit, 
their cheerful industry, and their alacrious belligerency. When in- 
dependence eame to be our only prospect, the first undaunted rebel 
was John Sullivan, who with his Celtic band marched upon the fort- 
ress of William and Mary, in New Mampabire, and captured it. This 
was the first blow of the Revolution. In May, 1775, the O'Briens, six 
in number, fought the first naval battle of the war, and won it. The 
names of gallant Irishmen shine like stars all through the murk of 
the 8 9 recount soon i is 5 N Long morien 1 Eara 
mouth, Saratoga, Bennington, y Eorge, Stony Point, and York- 
town. Why, Rats of the charges against the Trish in England was that 
16,000 of them fought on the side of America, This was one of the 
pretexts for refusing redress to the Catholics of Ireland. A steady 
influx of immigration since has filled our confines with 14,000,000 of 
Celtic blood. names of Party; Mongoma Jasper, Warren, 
Clinton, Rutledge, Wayne, and Jackson but feebly peaa the gor- 
ha galaxy of Irish patriots who gave to America 

ir fighting, their bravery and their blood. 


eir fervor and 


| CENTENNIAL HOPES. 
In conclusion, Mr, Speaker, while we cannot but notice the growth 
of bigotry and proscription np to if not in this centennial year; while 
we cannot refrain from observing not merely an anti-Catholic but 
an anti-Hebraic and an anti-constitntional spirit of resistance to the 
religious and political freedom of this land radiating out of the Fed- 
eral and into the State constitutions; while we know that, openly and 
in secret, narrow-minded men are banding and have banded together 
to turn back the tide of p which has marked our country since 
our soul-liberty Constitution was born, still may we not look with 
hope, even if mixed with anxiety, into our future, trusting and believ- 
ing in the betteraspirations of our nature which have found expression 
in our centennial oratory and poetry, as the splendid confirmation of 
our Constitution. The key-note of these aspirations may be coldly 
expressed in the motto which I have prefixed to this speech—that 
naturalization is empire! 
ASSIMILATION OF RACES IN AMERICA. ; 
Another thing not less reasonable may be said, that the enormous 
emigration from Europe has not so tainted our political communities 
as to call for organized ree 0 politics; for isit noteasily 
assimilated with our native stock? Is it now a strength and nota 
peril to the Republic? , Are we compelled to stint our welcome to men 
of alllands? Shall we not still hail them and entreat them to share 
our liberties and prosperities ? Whom have we not welcomed to our 
soil? The Irishman, the German, the Pole, and the Hungarian, and 
all the nations of the planet. Here they meet on equal terms. The 


reflux influence of our welcome is seen most in Ireland, for on the | hlessed 


last Fourth of July was not our centennial celebrated in its capital! 
Does not our land still represent to the Irishman his ideal of freedom, 
and does not the voice of Dublin echo that of New York? One of our 
me litan orators, Dr. Storrs, held up the ægis of our Republie 
when he said that our policy could never insult other nations or op- 
press its citizens, and that some Captain Ingraham would always 
appear to lay his little sloop of war alongside the offending frigate 


with shotted guns and peremptory summons. And the gi Evarts 
could not but notice the various roots and kindreds of the Old World 
which had settled and transfused in their cisatlantic home into har- 
monious fellowship in the sentiments, the interests, the affections 
which develop and sustain love of country in this land. He found 
the impulse and attractions which moved the emigrants to come 
hither to be pans elevated, moral, and religions, and that the 
search for civil and religious liberty had animated Puritan, Church- 
man, , Catholic, Quaker, Huguenot, Datch, Waldenses, 
German, and Swede, and that these made up our colonial populatiop. 
He further found that our experience and fortunes since then have 
done nothing to change but everything to confirm the views which 
brought them hither. 
OUR MOSAIC. 


Mr.S er, it is in this mosaic, made up of all races and nationi 
in which we find our growth, 5 and unity. The streams o 
thought and feeling from the Old World have made us something 
more than a congeries of British colonies or a unity of selfish States. 
Our very motto, “From many one,” indicates thé cause of our great- 
ness as well as of our growth; it speaks of our varied vitality fused 
with united patriotism. __ Í 111 

Our centennial poet in 5 the centennial day, its stately 
dawn, the triumphant noon, and the peace of the vesper skies, could 
not omit from his lofty verse the splendors of that land which wel- 
comed cavalier, Huguenot, and Quaker, and which beckoned the chil- 
dren of the danger-girdled race of Holland to blend their thrift with 
that native to our soil. The cold processes of our imperial naturali- 
zation become eagle flights in the muse of our democratic republican 
laureate when he sings: Ns 
She took what she gave to man: 

J that knew no 
as soul decreed, , 


Her Ireland sees the old sunburst shine; 
er France some dream di ; 
er Norway his mountain pine; 
Her Italy waits by the western 
1 — under all, 
plan s oaken- 
As rich 
As e'er went worldward from the island-wall! 


in her candid 


‘Twas once to be a Roman; 
She makes it glory now to be a man! 


But no one struck the harp and evoked richer strains of music at 
rhetoric than the gifted Irish orator Richard O’Gorman, of New York. 
His language cannot be paraphrased, it can only be quoted : 


From the thirteen parent 2 ht great States and Territories have 
been born. At first a broad land of os . 
CECT and divisions of 
reas 8 aos ons 
of labor. y came, in columns Sr Saa Sver king Jaa 

no voc an 


dly toward the 
from heatheovered hill e ey; from where the 
t cliffs stand as sentinels for meet the first k of the A and 
url back its broken and in foam. From France and Switzer- 
land, from Italy and Sweden, from all the winds of heaven, they came; and as their 
battle-line the desert fell back pna min ee its stead sprang up,corn 


Of 1 ary like these, who can estimate the value? 9 of thrro 
millions a hun 


. 

neighbors to one another. All these are great and 

3 But they are not all. Whatever fate may befall this Republic, whatever 

vicissitudes or disasters may be before her, this praise, at | can never be d 

to her. This she has won forever, that for one hun years she has been 
table generous; that she gave to the aw opened to him 

treasures of her liberty, gave him free scope for all his ability, a free career 


and fair 5 
e i thad most e this blie to other nations and has made 
fast friends for her in the homes of the es all over the earth. Not her rich 
not her nnggets of gold, nor her moun: silver, not her prodigies of mechanica! 
skill, great and . It is this t hat most of all makes 
her name beloved and : that she has been always broad and liberal in her 
5 3 that she has given homes to the e to the landless; that 
she secured for the number of those who have dwelt on her wide do- 
main a larger measure of liberty, and 8 for a greater len 

of time than has ever been enjoyed by any other le on this earth. For 
reason the peoples all over the earth and h all time will call this Republic 
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It is not possible, Mr. Speaker, to roll back the shadow on the dial- 
plate of time. The sun will not stand still at human voice. This 
immigration from the Old World, with its thousand elevating and 
assimilating qualities, will goon. No Bancroft 1 tr stale the 


rights and principles of American citizenship, no indifference of a 
republican admin tion to our citizens abroad and in prison, no 
jealousy or hate of the principles of naturalization and religions lib- 
erty, which give our new Atlantis its imperial scepter, its prosperity, 
population, and glory, can stop that car of p which it has ever 
been the privilege and fortune of the American democracy to impel and 
control. No sectarian bitterness or bigoted hate can turn away the 

ple of this country from the belief in the principles of religious 

om fixed and eternized down in their o ic laws. 

The election in November will vindicate the large-minded and lib- 
eral policy of the democracy. It will inaugurate, as in 1787, for 
America in the next hundred years, a pi rivaling if not surpass- 
ing that of the past century. God grant that this may be the result ; 
aaa God save the Republic! 


The Hawaiian Treaty. 


SPEECH OF HON. PHILIP F. THOMAS, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 8, 1876, 

The House having under consideration SPONGI No. 612) to „ hag eee 
a convention between the United States of and His Majesty King of 
the Hawaiian Islands, signed on the 30th day of January, 1875— 

Mr. THOMAS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regret that it has not been in my power to concur 
with the majority of my colleagues of the Committee on Ways and 
Means in their report recommending to the favorable action of the 
House the bill now under consideration, designed to give effect to the 
treaty of reciprocity between the United States and the King of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

I have bestowed upon the subject all the reflection which its im- 
ortance demands, and I p now, in as brief a manner as possi- 
le, to state the reasons which have impelled me to dissent from the 

conclusions to which a majority of the committee have arrived. 

Before proceeding to notice the commercial, financial, and political 
advantages whicli, in the opinion of the friends of the measure, are 
likely to accrue to the United States from its adoption, I shall pause 
to consider a proposition of a very gravé character which, in the later 
stages of this de has been confidently asserted and pressed upon 
the attention of the House with all the apparent earnestness of sin- 
cere conviction, and which, if it finds any sanction whatever in the 
letter or spirit of the Federal Constitution, ought at once abruptly 
to terminate all further discussion upon the merits of the treaty be- 
fore us. 

That ag Soren imputes to the President and Senate, in the exer- 
cise of the treaty-making function with which the Constitution has 
invested them, absolute omnipotence over every other Department of 
the Government, and renders them, in that relation, the absorbents 
of many of the powers conferred by that instrament exclusively and 
alone on the Federal Congress. 

It asserts that a treaty, when made by the President with the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the Senators present, and duly ratified and 
proclaimed, becomes, eo instanti, the supreme law of the land; supreme 
alike over the several States of the Union and over each and all of 
the co-ordinate Departments of the Government; that, as between 
the parties to the compact, it operates proprio vigore, a repeal of ex- 
isting laws in conflict with or repugnant to its stipulations; that, so 
far as the contracting powers are concerned, it requires no legislative 
aid to supers vitality to its provisions; that the sole object of ton- 
gressional legislation in aid of a treaty is to confer authority upon 
the domestic officers charged with the execution of the laws with 
which it conflicts, to give effect to its provisions, and that, when Con- 

engages in such legislation, it does so under a moral obligation 
which divests it of all legislative discretion and admits of no escape 
from the performance of an imperative and ount constitutional 
duty. Such, Mr. Speaker, is the proposition, veh ah a in my 
opiston it is, alike of our Federal system and of public liberty, that 
the 8 from Massachusetts [Mr. BANKS] has asserted and, in 
an elaborateand studied argument, endeavored to maintain as sanc- 
tioned by the Federal Constitution and by the practice of the Goy- 
ernment during more than eighty years of its existence. 

To prevent all misunderstanding, I will quote the proposition of 
the gentleman as he himself has stated it. He says: 

This is my proposition: A treaty made by the President with the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the Senators present, under the authority of the Constitution, is 
the supreme law of the land, as obligatory upon Congress as it is upon the people. 

And again: 
In my opini 

65 Man, op! 


con when a treaty has been made under the authority of the Consti- 
ê 


ve authority is bound to execute it. Itis a moral obligation. 


The treaty between the United States and the King of the Hawai- 
ian Islands, to which the bill under consideration is intended to give 
effect, professes to be one of commercial reciprocity. 

In consideration of rights and privileges therein conceded, the 
United States, as an equivalent therefor, agrees to admit certain 
enumerated articles, being the growth, manufacture, or produce of the 
Hawaiian Islands, into all their ports free of duty. e same arti- 
cles which the treaty exempts from the payment of duties are, under 
existing laws, withont exception, subject to duty when imported 
from foreign countries, and its provisions are therefore in direct con- 
flict with existing revenue laws of the United States. 

Under these circumstances, it is claimed that the treaty operates a 
repeal of those laws, or, what is the same thing, that the House of 
ee in which alone revenue laws can originate, is morally 
and constitutionally bound, without the exercise of the di ion 
that pertains to all legislation, to repeal or so to modify them as to 
give full effect to the treaty, whether its provisions be wise or unwise, 
advantageous or injurious to the public interests. 

On this question I take issue with the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Banks, ] and shall endeavor to demonstrate that this mon- 
strousand dangerous construction of the treaty-making power, though 
in the earlier history of the Government, on more than one occasion. 
advocated by public men of the federal party, is wholly unsanctioned 
by the Constitution, and has never, at any time, met with the approval 
of the House of Representatives. It rests for its support on two pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution: first, that which confers on the 
President power to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors present concur, and, secondly, that which declares all treaties 
eyed very the authority of the United States to be the supreme law 
of the land. 

The language of article 2, section 2, of the Constitution, definin, 
the e the President, is: $ 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the to make 
treaties, F of the Senators present concur. — 


And it will be, in candor, conceded that this grant of power is, in 
its terms, unlimited and undefined, and seems to embrace all manner 
of treaties which the policy or interests of the United States might 
dictate in their intercourse with other nations, 

In so far as the subject-matter of treaties is involved, it may, indeed, 
be admitted that the treaty-making power, in a constitutional sense, 
extends to and embraces all subjects of international compact not 
forbidden by the Constitution or destructive of the Government itself. 

The Government of the United States is, however, one confessedly 
of limited powers, derived from a written Constitution, and distrib- 
uted waive three great departments—legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial—each, within its legitimate sphere, independent of the other 
and entitled to the exclusive exercise of the several powers delegated 


to it. 

The legislative powers confided to Congress and the judicial powers 
Ge upon the courts, are as exclusively vested in each, as is the 
treaty-making power delegated to the President subject to the ap- 
proval of the Senate; and in the event of a conflict of authority be- 
tween either of these departments, such a construction must be given 
to the fundamental Jaw as will secure to each the undisturbed pos- 
session of the several powers intrusted to it. 

This sound rule of constitutional construction is clearly and forci- 
bly stated by Justice Story in his Commentaries on the Constitution, 
and its peeps in the present instance, will furnish a perfect solu- 
tion of the question now under discussion. He says: 

A power given by the Constitution cannot be construed to authorize a destruc- 
tion of other powers given in the same instrument, It must be construed, there- 
fore, in subordination to it, and cannot supersede or interfere with any other of its 
fandamenial provisions, h is equally obligatory and of paramount authority 
within its scope, and no one embraces the right to annihilate any other. 


Under this rule of construction the general and undefined power of 
making treaties eee by the Constitution, is limited by positive 
constitutional prohibitions, or restrained by grants of power to other 
departments, while at the same time the scope of the a tage ee 
power may reman undiminished. Thus, by the seventh Wat 
of section 9 of article 1 of the Constitution it is provided that 


Ha Money shal bedrawn from the Treasury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 
And by article 1, section 1, it is declared that— 


All legislative ers herein ted shall be vested in a Co of the United 
States, which consist of a te and House of Representatives. 


The treaty-making power is an executive function, and is reposed 
in the hands of the ident. The legislative authority is vested 
solely in Congress, and under the clause which prohibits the draw- 
ing of money from the Treasury except in consequence of an appro- 
priation made by law, no money can be dg imei | by any other 
authority than by that of an act of Con 3 robibition, there- 
fore, operates as a limitation upon the undefine wer to make 
treaties, and controls, although it does not diminish it in its full con- 
stitutional extent. 

The rule of construction laid down by Story leaves the treaty and law 
making departments of the Government in tlie full and harmonious pos- 
session of their tive constitutional powers, while the opposite 
doctrine, as contended for by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [ Mr. 
Banks, ] strips the House of Representatives, in which alone bills for 
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the appropriation of money can originate, of all participation in the 
appropriation of money under treaty stipulations, ignores its great con- 
servative, constitutional function of originating money bills, and en- 
ables the President and Senate, two of the three law-making branches 
of the Government, under the guise of a treaty containing stipula- 
tions for the payment of money in the form of a subsidy or other- 
wise, and by the substitution of a foreign government in the place 
and stead of the House of Representatives, to appropriate the public 
treasure received from taxation of the people without limit in its 
purpose or amount, 

Again, the general and undefined power of making treaties is, under 
the same rule of construction, checked and restrained by afirma- 


ve ih of power to other departments of the Government. Thus, 
in ition to the exclusive grant of legislative power, Congress is 
also empowered by article 8 of the Constitution to lay and collect 


taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to borrow money; to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations; to declare war; to raise and support 
armies, on condition, that no appropriation of money shall be for a 
longer period than two years; and to provide and maintain a navy. 
That it is within the scope of the general treaty-making power to 
negotiate conventions with foreign nations, whereby commercial ad- 
vantages not possessed vy others may be conceded to them, is beyond 
all question. It is equally undeniable that treaties of alliance may 
be constitutionally made contai stipulations for subsidies in men 
and money; dut if such treaties become to be the supreme law of the 
land and are obligatory upon the Government from the period of the 
exchange of ratifications, if no legislative aid is required to impart 
vitality to their provisions, or if Congress is deprived of all legisla- 
tive discretion, and morally and constitutionally bound to enact laws 
to give them effect, then it inevitably follows that the President and 
Senate, with the co-operation of any foreign 88 under the 
form of à treaty may lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises, aoe commerce, declare war and appropriate money to prose- 
cute it a pe — term than two years, and provide and maintain 
a navy, and in short, usurp and consolidate in their own hands every 
power which the Constitution, for the maintenance of the rights of 
the States, for the protection of the people against oppression, and 
for the security and perpetuity of public liberty, has confided exclu- 
sively to 8 75 

From the view I have thus taken I think it clear, Mr. Speaker, that 
the general and undefined authority to make treaties delegated by 
the constitutional provision to which I have referred, to the President, 
with the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present, is, under 
the rule of constitutional construction laid down by Justice Story, so 
limited by express constitutional prohibitions and checked by grants 
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the Constitution or laws, for it is clearly Subordinate to both; bat 
the Constitution and laws made pursuant to it and treaties made 
under the authority of the United States are to be supreme over the 
Constitution and laws of the several States, Without such a decla- 
ration every one knows that the Constitution and laws enacted pur- 
suant thereto, and treaties made under the authority of the United 
States, would be the supreme law of the land over the people of the 
United States; and in the absence of a substantial reason for such an 
express declaration, the wise men who were the architects of our sys- 
tem of 5 would be justly liable to the imputation of ex- 
treme folly. There was a reason for the declaration, and that reason 
shows over what the Constitution, laws, and treaties were intended 
to be supreme.. The General Government sprang out of and super- 
seded the government of the confederacy, which was a mere league 
or compact between the States, under which most of these sovereign 
powers were retained, Under the new form of government, many of 
these powers were by the Constitution delegated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it was, therefore, proper and necessary to declare not 
only that the Constitution, but the laws enacted pursuant thereto 
and treaties made under the authority of the United States, should 
be the supreme law of the land; not treaties supreme over lawsor laws 
over treaties, but that, subordinate to the Constitution, both should be 
supreme over the constitutions and laws of the States; and hence the 
latter clause of the provision was inserted declaring that “ the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding ;” and thus a 
positive and necessary provision was made declaring, in case of a 
conflict between the Federal and State governments, which author- 
ity should be supreme, 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BANKs] has insisted that 
a treaty ratified by the Senate and proclaimed by the President be- 
comes from that moment the supreme law of the land, to which every 
department of the Government must yield absolute and implicit 
obedience, The Constitution contains no such provision; but if does 
rsh that a treaty made “under the authority of the United 

tates,” that is, in subordination to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, shall be supreme over the several States of the Union 
as well as over the people of the United States. 

The true and sound construction of the extent of the treaty-mak- 
ing power as conferred by the Constitution is, that it embraces within 
its scope all subjects of compact between nations not forbidden by 
the Constitution; but, to use the è of Mr. Gallatin in the de- 
bate in the House in 1796 on tbe British treaty, commonly known as 
Jay’s treaty : 


If a treaty embraces objects within the of the general powers delegated 


of exclusive powers of legislation to Congress, that a treaty which | to the Federal Government, but which haye exclusively and ly granted 
provides for the payment of money, or for the abrogation or modifi- 6 branch of debe a say fa the ee a 5 — 7 1 
cation of existing laws . 9 or for . ya any VCC ie 
sort in men or money, or is in any other manner in conflict with the A : 4 
wers granted to the legislative department, is not effective or ob- e Mois falls contained by Mr Nada, 1 . 


igatory upon the Government until it receives the sanction of Con- 

gress; a sanction which Con has a right to withhold if the stip- 
ulations of the treaty are believed to be injurious to the public in- 
terests. 

Nor, Mr. er, does the doctrine contended for by the gentle- 
assachusetts [Mr. Banks] find support or sanction in 
that other provision of the Federal Constitution which, as he 8 he 
declares a treaty to be the supreme law of the land, and which he 
deems to be entirely conclusive of the view which he has taken of 
the power in question. It is not the first time that that provision of 
the Constitution has been cited in support of the unlimited extent 
ve the treaty-making power which, in this debate, has been claimed 
or it. 

A recurrence to the lan of that provision, and to the causes 
which led to its adoption, will serve to dispel all doubt as to the 
meaning of its framers and the extent of the power it was intended 
to confer; and it will be found that those who insist that it confers 
unlimited power have given to the article itself a too hasty and super- 

cia ; . 

The Constitution does not declare that treaties alone shall be the 
supreme law of the land. The provision is found in the second par- 
agraph of the sixth article of the Constitution, and is as follows: 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, an, g in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


Surely, no one gifted with the most ordinary intelligence, will, after 
a critical reading of this clanse, ascribe to it a meaning which would 
confer upon a treaty supremacy over both the Constitution and laws 
made pursuant thereto. Three things in the order in which they are 
named are declared to be supreme: First, the Constitution, because it 
is the fundamental law controlling all other laws; secondi. „the laws 
of the United States made pursuant thereto, emanating under the 
Constitution from the law-making power; and thirdly and lastly, 
treaties, not from the period of the exchange of ratifications, but 
when made “ under the authority of the United States,” that is, if in 
conflict with legislative powers granted to Congress; from the time 
when the assent of Congress is given thereto. er what, then, are 
these three things made supreme? Certainly not a treaty over either 


remarks is as follows: 


He came next to the fifth construction, which left with the President and Senate 
the power of making treaties, but red at the same time the legislative sanc- 
tion and co-operation in those cases w. Constitution had given express and 
specific power to the Le; ture. It was to be presumed that in all such cases the 
Legislature would its authority with discretion, allowing due weight to the 
reasons which led to the treaty and to the circumstances of the existence of the 
treaty. Still, however, this House in its legislative capacity must exercise its reason; 
it must deliberate, for deliberation is implied in l If it must carry all 
treaties into effect, it would no longer exercise a ve power; it would be the 
mere instrument of the will of another department and would have no will of its 
own. Where the Constitution contains a specific and —. 7 injunction on Con- 

to do a particular act, Congress must of course do the act the Consti- 


other, and nowhere y taken away. Here the r must be exer- 
cised according to its and, if it be a legislative power, it must be exercised 
with that deliberation and tion which are essential to the nature of legislative 


power. 

Such are the opinions on this grave subject of two of the most em- 
inent men of the country, the last of whom participated more largely 
in the formation of the Constitution than any other meznber of the 
convention by which it was framed, uttered on the floorof the House 
within a few years after the Government went into operation, and it 
will be seen that they are far from sustaining the opinion which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has expressed as to the unlimited 
power of the President and Senate to make treaties. The opinions 
of Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Madison were embodied in a resolution which 
was concurred in by a majority of the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Fourth Congress, in March, 1796. 0 
commercial treaty with Great Britain, negotiated in 1794 by Mr. Jay, 
contained stipulations which were repugnant to our revenue laws, 
and it was laid before Congress by President Washington, in order 
that the laws of the United States might be modified in conformity 
to it. The House of Representatives, holding that it was within its 
discretion to pass or reject a bill to give effect to the treaty, by reso- 
lution requested the President to lay before it a copy of the instruc- 
tions to the minister who negotiated the treaty, together with the 
correspondence and other documents relative to it. The information 
asked for was refused by President Washington, upon the ground 
maintained by the gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. BANES, 7 that 
the power of making treaties is exclusively vested in the President, 
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1 and with the advice and consent of the Senate, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur ; and that every treaty so made and pro- 
mulgated thenceforward becomes the supreme law of the land.“ In 
response to the President’s message, the House, by a vote of 57 yeas to 
35 nays, passed the following resolution, which fully vindicates the 
rale of constitutional construction for which I am contending: 


Resolved, That, it being declared by the second section of the second article of that 
Constitution, the President shall have er, by and with theadvice and consent of 
the Senate, tomake „FFF the Senatenh rekon ouncar, the 
House of Representatives do not claim any ogency in making treaties; but that 
where a treaty stipulates regulations on any of the subjects submitted by the Con- 
stitution to the power of Co epend for its execution as to such stip- 
ulations on a law or laws to Congress. And it is the constitutional 
right and duty of the House of Representatives in all such cases to deliberate on 
the oy F into effect and to determine 
and act thereon as in their judgment may be most conducive to the public good. 

Every one who is at all familiar with the history of the coun 
knows that the commercial treaty negotiated by Mr. Jay in 1794 wi 
the King of Great Britain, known as the British treaty, was received 
by the people of this country with an amount of indignation which 
no treaty before or since that time has encountered, and such was 
the odium that attached to it that its negotiator was publicly burned 
in emey within sight of his own home. When the treaty was sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives, to the end that it might 
originate and pa alaw to give effect to such of its provisions as 
were deemed to require 1 ation, the House, by the resolution to 
which I have referred, called upon the President for such imforma- 
tion as would enable it to consider the treaty upon its merits and, 
after a free and full exercise of its discretion, determine whether it 
was or was not entitled to legislative sanction, without which many 
of its provisions could haye no effect. The President, as already 
stated, refused to communicate the desired information, for the reason 
that ed was the supreme law of the land, and that, therefore, 
Congress could exercise no discretion in the enactment of a law to 
give 55 effect, but tote constitutionally bound, without discretion, to 

the W. 

Pepi the House of panenane accept the opinion of the Presi- 
dent as to its rights and duties in this grave emergency? The reso- 
lution had been after a debate which lasted, daily, for more 
than a month, involving the identical question now under considera- 
tion of the nature and extent of the treaty-making power, the feder- 
alists of on House taking ee of 2e s ie ysis reie Wash- 
ington—the democrats, or as were then called, republicans, amon 
a Soe were Madison and Gallatin and very man: other distinguished 
statesmen of that day, advocating the o ite doctrine, and passing 
by a large mp omen as a response to the dent’s refusal to 
information, the resolution which I have quoted, disavowing all claim 

the House to any agency in making treaties, but insisting that 
when a treaty contains stipulations, on any subject submitted by the 
Constitution to the power of Congress, it must depend for its execu- 
tion as to such stipulations on a law or laws to be passed by Congress; 
and that, in all such cases, it was the constitutional right and duty 
of the House of Representatives to deliberate on the expediency or 
inexpediency of carrying such treaty into effect, and to determine 
and act thereon as in their judgment might be most conducive to the 
public 1785 
Nor did the House in its action stop at this point. It proceeded to 
deliberate on the expediency or inexpediency of carrying the treat 
into effect; and after a further debate, which was protracted throug 
another month, in which the merits of the treaty were fully discussed, 
it passed a resolution, by a close vote of 51 yeas to 48 nays, declaring 
it e ient to carry the treaty into effect. An analysis of the vote, 
to be fonnd in the Annals of Congress, Fourth Congress, first session, 
1795-96, shows that the House exercised the discretion claimed for 
it in giving effect to the treaty. I quote from it as follows: 


RECAPITULATION. 


For declaring the treaty highly ohjectionabl 48 
Aging ay CONAN ene tet AAAA ra ..,. — 48 


er decided in the negative. 
For declaring the treaty objectionable... . 222.2... 2 ele eee ecce wes one 49 
; tap tones 
others because they feared making the on would be 


it mast 


did not consider it tionable 


c 5¹ 


It is useless to comment further upon the resolution of the House 
or its practical action thereon. Both show the opinion of the demo- 
cratic statesmen of that day as to the nature and extent of the treaty- 
making power under the Constitution, and vindicate the constitu- 
tional construction for which I contend, against that entertained and 
advocated by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Banxs.] 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts has asserted that— 


AY b the discussion of the question involved has been since often renewed, the 
views of Washington as to the right of the House to call for information have never 


He further says: 


It is conceded that the Honse has the right to inquire, if a treaty is made under 
the authority of the Constitution, whether or not it calls for legislation to execute 
* 


4g | dence of a 


its 88 No treaty can be made which in any form the nature of 
the Government or annuls any of its provisions. We have therefore a right to call 
for any information that relates to it, In order that we may correctly understand its 


and its results. Butif it be within the purposes and aoe he in pursuance 
of the Constitution, we are morally bound to execute it. 


If the gentleman means, as he necessarily does, that the right of 
me ele to call fas i no and to e discretion 8 apt 
0 islation to give effect to treaty sti ons, irrespective of its 
constitutionality, as asserted in the Seadlation of 1796, has never been 
re-asserted and re-affirmed, then I take issue with him on that pns 
and shall proceed to show that he is wholly mistaken. The ty 
and conventions of 1803, for the acquisition of Lonisi were nego- 
tiated under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and provided, among 


other things, for the payment to France of a large sum of money. In 
his annual message of that year, Mr. Jefferson, referring to them and 
to their stipulations, said: {eed 


When these shall have received the constitutional sanction of 3 
will without delay be communicated to the itatives for the exercise thelr 
functions as to those conditions which are wi the powers vested by the Consti- 
tution in Congress. en 

Upon the exchange of ratifications, President Jefferson, in a mes- 
sage to the Senate and House, communicated the treaty and conven- 
tions in the following language: 

These, with the advice and consent of the Senate, having now been ratified, and 
my ratification exchanged for that of the First Consul of in due form, the 
are communicated to you for consideration in 4 legislative capacity. 


observe that some important conditions anno carried into execu 


You 
apos with 
the aid of legislation, and that time presses a decision on them without y: 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Banks] has referred to 
Mr. Jefferson as 1 for the extraordinary opinions he holds in 
reference to the unlimited extentof the treaty- g power under the 
Federal Constitution. Had Mr. Jefferson beenin with him when 
the messages to which I have referred were 833 would he have 
written as he did in the first, that the treaties when sanctioned by 
the Senate “ would be communicated: to the Representatives for the 
exercise of their functions as to those conditions which are within 
the powers vested by the Constitution in Congress;” and, in the 
second, they are communicated to you“ for consideration in your legis- 
lative capacity;” they contain ‘some important conditions which can- 
not be carried into execution but with the aid of the Legislature?” 
Or would he not rather have told Congress, and particularly the House 
of Representatives, that the “treaty and conventions are communi- 
cated in order that you may, withont delay, and without the exercise 
of your usual discretion, proceed to enact laws to give them effect, as 
it is your moral and constitutional obligation todo?” If he coincided 
in opinion with the gentleman from 1E on this subject, 
surely he would so have expressed himself in his messages. 

And what did the Honse do upon the receipt of the President’s 
message? President Jefferson had transmitted with his message 
every paper and all the information connected with the negotiation 
deemed necessary to enable Con to judge and decide whether or 
not the treaties should be carried into effect. Mr. Griswold, of Con- 
necticut, a federalist and a distinguished member of the House, moved 
a resolution, which was afterward modified to read as follows : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to cause to be 
laid before the House fe piine dagda prlosan ry Kiye rs 

n 


of the 1st of October, . er a copy of any instrument in possessio: 
of the Executive showing the Spanish government has ordered the province 
of . to the commissary or other agent of the French gov- 
ernment 


The treaty, a copy of which was asked for, was concluded at St. 
Ildefonso, the Ist of October, 1800, by which Spain ceded to France 
the province of Louisiana, which in 1803 was ceded by France to the 
Unitde States. The resolution, introduced by a federalist and supported 
by the federal party of the House, the same parny that in 1796, with 
President Washington, denied the right of the House to call for in- 
formation to enable it to judge whether or not effect should be given 
to the “ British treaty,” sought no information at all necessary for the 
solution of any question involving the constitutionality of the treaty 
and conventions. The constitutionality of a treaty, as of a law, 
can be determined only by an inspection of the instrument itself and 
a comparison of its contents with the provisions of the Constitution. 


49 | The language of the resolution shows plainly its purpose and object. 


In the minds of the mover of the resolution and of those who sup- 
rted it, doubts existed as to the title of France to the province of 
isiana. To solve these doubts and to obtain sai tory evi- 
title in France to the ceded territory, and thereby to 
enable the House to determine whether or not the treaty and conven- 
tions should be made effective by ao re the resolution called 
for a copy of the treaty of cession and also of any instrument show- 
ing that the possession had passed to France. 
at the resolution had reference purely to the title to the territory 
to be acquired, and not to the constitutionality of its acquisition, is 
manifest from the remarks of Mr. Griswold himself in support of its 
passage. Referring to the of the President g the 
treaty and conventions concluded between the United States and 
the French government, he said: 

Ae TOENE Rog EO BOE. COE E DSE SE some 
temporary laws. This being the case, and the subject being about to be b t 
pA op paine iive reggaea rey 

0 J. 
the United States to take arla g of, or any new subjects to Inas; Sich 


4 m 
as if no new territory or subjects were acquired, it was idle to pass even 
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tem laws for the occupation of the one or the government of the other. He 
believed it would be admitted that by the express terms of the treaty the United 
States had neither acquired new territory nor new subjects. 


The resolution was lost by a vote of 57 yeas to 59 nays, the demo- 
crats opposing it for the reason that the information asked for was 
wholly unnecessary to enable the House to act; but in the debate 
members of the majority re-asserted the principle established by the 
resolution of 1796 in regard to the British treaty, and recognized it as 
finally settled. ant 5 

Among others, Mr. John Randolph, of Virginia, said: 

There had been negotiated a convention between ua and the French blie, 
stating in the most unequivocal terms that there does exist on her part a right to 
the country in question, which is supported by the strongest possible evidence, and 

ledging C that right so soon as we shall have per- 
Seta those stipulations on our in consideration of which France has con- 
veyed to us her sovereignty over and From the nature of our 
Government, those 9 can only be by laws to the Larges by which 
oom t. And when these laws are about to be passed, 
e or frustrate the eS ee 

which mean nothing or are not connected with the subject, and 
who have always contended that there was no discretion vestedin this House by the 

Constitution as to ying treaties into effect. 

Mr R. begged the House not to impute to him any disposition to countenance 
this monstrous doctrine, whose advocates now found it so difficult to practice; on 
the contrary, he held in the highest veneration the principle established in the case 
of the British treaty and the men by whom it was estab! : that in all matters 
La wigs, By pees aid it was the right and duty of this House to deliberate, and 
upon such deliberation to afford or re! that aid, asin their judgments the public 
good might require. And he held it to be sees BORAS the Honse to demand 
auch information from the Executive as to robe g apc necessary to enable them 
to form a sound conclusion on subjects submit y that department to their con- 


sideration. 

And Mr. Nicholson, of land, in the same debate, remarked, 
that he “ was extremely to find that gentlemen on the other 
side of the House (the federal side) had at engt abandoned the 
ground which they had taken some years ago. He was rejoiced that 
they were now willing to acknowledge, what they had heretofore 
strenuously denied, that the House of Representatives had a consti- 
tutional right, not only to call for papers, but to use their discretion 
iu carrying any treaty into effect.” 

After a lengthy debate, in which the principle established in the 
case of the British treaty was re-asserted and re-affirmed, the House 
proceeded to enact laws to give effect to the Louisiana treaty and 
conventions which were afterward by the Senate. From the 
history of the debates and proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives, as I have given them, in the eases of both the British and 
Lonisiana treaties, it is manifest that the extraordinary doctrine con- 
tended for by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. BANKs,] that 
a call on the Executive for information can only be made where the 
constitutionality of a treaty is involved, but if the treaty be“ within 
the purposes and made in pursuance of the Constitution we are mor- 
ally bound to execute it,” has no sanction whatever either in the 
3 of the House or in the opinions of a majority of its members 

m the beginning of the Government down to its action upon the 
Louisiana treaty of 1803. 

Descending in the p: of time to a later period, with a view to 
test the soundness of the doctrine of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. BANKS, ] as to the nature and extent of the treaty-making 
power and the moral and constitutional obligation on Congress to 
provide for the execution of treaty stipulations where legislative aid 
is necessary, I beg to call the attention of the House to the action of 
Congress upon the commercial treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain of the 3d of July, 1815. Ratifications of the treaty were 
exchanged on the 2d of December, 1815, and on the succeeding day it 
was communicated to both Houses of Congress by President ison, 
recommending ‘‘such legislative provisions as the convention may 
call for on the part of the United States“ 

By existing laws of the United States, a higher rate of tonnage and 
impost duties was imposed upon British vessels, and merchandise im- 
ported in them, than on vessels and merchandise imported in vessels 
of the United States. The treaty, among other things, provided for 
the abrogation and equalization of these duties and imposts. 

The Senate, consisting of a majority of federalists, originated and 
posed a bill declaring that all laws in conflict with this treaty should 

held as null and void, upon the principle, as stated by Mr. James 
Barbour, of Virginia, a di ished member of that body, “ that the 
treaty, upon the exchange of its ratification, did, of itself, re any 
commercial regulation incompatible with its provisions existing in 


* municipal code.” 

he Honse of Representatives, composed of a majority of demo- 
crats, re-asserting the principle of the resolution of 1796 Ya the case 
of the British treaty of 1795, as to its rights and duties in the matter 
of treaty stipulations in conflict with its constitutional powers of 
legislation, without considering the Senate bill, passed a bill of its 
own to give effect to the treaty, which was subsequently rejected by 
a party vote of the Senate of 10 yeas to 21 nays. 

‘hereafter, the Senate bill was taken up in the House and amended 
by substituting for it the bill of the House, in which amendment the 
Senate refused to concur, and a committee of conference was ap- 
pointed by each body. 

The report of the Home committee of conference shows most clear] 
the views, upon this most interesting and important question, of both 
branches of Congress, and the result of the conference fully sustains 
the principle for which I am contending. 
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The report was made by Mr. John Forsyth, of Georgia, one of the 
most distinguished of the —_ men and leading democrats of that 
day. I quote from it as follows: 


Without entering upon an extensive inquiry in relation to the treaty-making 
power, the commit Mn venture to define as accurately as they can, the real line 
< are that 


which at present divides the contending parties. * 
the House of — SÀ retention no treaty can be 


made without their assent; nor do they contend in all cases legislative aid is 
indispensably necessary either to give validity to a treaty or to carry it into execu- 
tion. On the other hand, the committee are not satisfied that it is by 
no means the intention of the Senate to assert the treaty-making power to bein all 
cases independent of the legislative authority. 

lieved to acknowledge the pe eaeh fad egislatiy 


The conference ended in the passage of a law to give effect to the 
treaty in the following words: 

That so much of an act as imposes a higher du 
sels and articles imported in vessels of Great 
imported in vessels of the United S contrary to the provisions of the conven- 
tion between the United States and his Britannic Majesty, theratifications whereof 
were mutually exchanged the 22d day of December, 1815, be, from and after the 
date of the ratification of the said convention, and during the continuance thereof, 
deemed and taken to be of no force or effect. 


The hes of democratic members of the House in the p: 

of the debate upon the treaty, reflect clearly the sentiment of the 

pay as to the extent of the treaty-making power as then advocated 
y the federalists, and now by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
Among others, Mr. Forsyth remarked that— 

ent 1706, iE Wa contended by the foderal minority, Arab tat a trenly nce tat 

thed was binding on the nation, and that Congess was as much beast to pens the 


to execute its provisions ; secondly, that if there was any discretion 
was limited to the special act of erg oye greg of making appro- 
priations, of regulating duties, and that no t to take info con. 


of tonnage, or of imposts on ves- 
tain, than on vessels and articles 


to this new doctrine. 
ir, what an e: i gay our Government would exhibit to the world 
if these tions are true. To-day the President and Senate without our assist- 
ance can do nothing affecting the or e ba this poopie; In a matter 
highly interesting and important, deeply affecting national interest, the na- 
tional honor, the President and Senate, tn their | i ve capacity, are desirous a 


nired 
o bor- 
row the h of the gentleman from Maryland, it starts into life 
the supreme law of the land; either a new system obnoxious to and 

ected by the representatives of the people, or overturning all the systems here- 
tofore established with their concurrence. The Constitution of the United States, 
so much the o of our admiration and the praise of other nations, does not de- 
ian ums bestowed upon it if such practices are consistent with its prin- 
Gi 


Another democratic member, Mr. Jackson, in an equally pointed 
manner remarked: 

I say, sir, that the doctrines advocated do annihilate the legislative powers of 
Congress, and convert us into a mere registering body. 

And again he said: 

I admit we cannot have a treaty unless it is through the executive 8 
What I contend for is that when the treaty embraces a subject requiring | 
tion, either by a promise to pay money or that a law shall cease to 
cases Congress must act to render the treaty effectual; that to repeal a law is as 
much an act of legislation as to pass a law appropria money or for raising taxes, 
&c.; and that he cannot legislate by treaty, because it is declared by the Consti- 
tation that all legislative powers therein granted shall be vested in Congress. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, were the sentiments of the democratic party of 
this House in the Fourteenth Con and such were the arguments 
and illustrations of the evils ting from the federal doctrine of 
the absolute omnipotence of the President and Senate in the exercise 
of the treaty-making power, which induced the Senate to recede from 
its bill declaring that the treaty of 1815 repealed and abrogated the 
revenue laws with which it conflicted, and to unite with the House 
in the passage of the law I have quoted in aid of the treaty. 

Thus far, then, Mr. Speaker, shales apie E that the principle of the 
resolution of 1796 has been re- and re- affirmed by the House 
of Representatives in the cases of the Louisiana treaty of 1803 and 
the British treaty of 1815, the only instances in which the subject had 
been submitted to its consideration; and it is equally apparent that 
the opposite doctrine, which, after a sleep which it was supposed knew 
no waking, has in this debate been revived by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, derives no countenance whatever either from the prac- 
tice of this House or from the principle on which such practice rested. 

One more ins Mr. S er, occurring at a much later period in 
the history of this Government, remains to be cited, from which it 
will appear not only that a limitation was put upon the treaty-mak- 
ing power 2 beyond 1 8 — ae resolution of 1796, in the 
instance of the Briti „but t co uence, 
the principle announced pag ss pinnae „ acd 
sustained. In 1844, under the administration of President Tyler, a 
commercial treaty was negotiated between the United States and 
Prussia and the other statesof the Germanic Association of Customs 


A foreign governm 
convertible) with the President; he sends it by his Secretary ots Senate; the 
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and Commerce, by which, in exchange for concessions on our part, in 
relation to certain articles of export, the product of the skill and in- 
dustry of those countries, reductions were to be made in duties on 
tobacco and other agricultural productions of the United States. 
This treaty was communicated to the Senate by President Tyler for 
its advice and consent, with the remark that— 

Inasmuch as the provisions of the treaty come, to some ex in conflict with 
existing laws, it is my intention, should it receive your approvat and ratification, 
to Sae A hin, dbo? it to the House of Representatives, in order that that 
ee Senge action upon it as it may deem necessary to give ellicacy to 


ts provisions, 

The py was referred by the Senate to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of that body, by which it was reported to the Senate and re- 
committed to the same committee. Subsequently that committee, 
through Mr. Choate, of Massachusetts, reported that the Senate ought 
not to advise and consent to the ratification of the treaty. The re- 
port proceeds to state the reasons for this recommendation, as follows: 

In submitting this report the committee do not think it necessary to say anythin 
on the object sought to be accomplished by the convention, posh the de 
tails of the ac ement; nor to attempt to determine, by the weight and 
measure of the reci wi 
of the transaction. 


hich t, if either, has the best 


These subjects haye not escaped their notice; but they propose to confine them. 
selves to a very brief exhibition of another and single ground upon which, witb- 
out reference to the particular merits of the treaty, they advise against its ratifi- 


cation. 

The committee, then, are not pi to sanction so è an innovation upon 
ancient and uniform practice in of the department of Government by which 
duties on in: shall be im The convention which has been submitted to 
the Senate es duties w. have been laid by law. It changes them either 


0 
repeal or materiall regulations of commerce and laws of revenue which Con 
gress has paripa More than this, the executive department, by the same in- 
strumentality of negotiation, places it beyond the power of Congress to exceed the 
stipulated maximum As . duties for at least tab, years, whatever exigency 


ts, and objects of the 2 i. 
8. 


lief of all, in all periods, and e z 


which shall impose therates of duties contemp. by i 
factory i is conveyed to the President that the stipulated ee 
uro ee Lee Upon this single ground, then, the committee advise that 
the treaty be rejected. 

And the treaty was rejected “upon this single ground,” and a 
motion to lay it on the table prevailed by a vote of 26 yeas to 18 


nays. 

Could there, by any possibility, have been presented a more lucid, 
able, and unanswerable vindication of the absolute, unqualitied, and 
exclusive constitutional power of Congress to legislate in all matters 
of commerce and taxation; or a more palpable negation of the illim- 
itable authority of the President and Senate to make treaties in any 
respect repugnant to or in conflict with the powers delegated to the 
law-making department of the Government, to become the supreme 
law of the land from the period of the exchange of ratifications, 
without the consent of such department previously or subsequently 
obtained ? 

If, Mr. S er, further evidence were necessary to maintain the 
principle of the resolution of 1796, that, when a treaty stipulates reg- 
ulations on any of the subjects submitted by the Constitution to the 
power of Con it must depend for its execution, as to such stip- 
ulations, on a law or laws to be passed by Mees ‘dot such evidence is 
furnished by the last paragraph of sectiou! 8 of article 1 of the Con- 
stitution, which contains an enumeration of the powers delegated to 
Congress, and confers on it the power “to make all laws which shall 
be ican and popor for 84 05 into execution the foregoing 
powers, aud all other powers vested by the Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or in any department or officer thereof.” 

Doubtless, this very instance of treaty stipulations within the 
scope of the constitutional power of the President and Senate, but 
encroaching upon the legislative power of Congress, was in the 
minds of the members of the convention who framed the Constitu- 
tion, and they saw that a treaty under such circumstances could not 
be effective without legislative aid; and hence the power was given 
to Congress to make all laws necessary for carrying into execution, 
ay others, the treaty-making power vested in the President and 

ite. 


na! 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts, for the purpose of sus- 
taining the doctrine for which he contends, has referred to the Brit- 
ish constitution, under which the treaty-making power is vested in 
the king; and I understand him to insist that the power to make 
treaties in our Constitution is derived from that of Great Britain and 
is in consonance with it. To show in whom, under the English goy- 
ernment, that power is vested, and its nature and extent, he quotes 
from Blackstone’s Commentaries the following passage: 

The sovereign power of making treaties is vested in the person of the king, and 
whatever ee he engages in no other power in the kingdom can legally delay, 
resist, or ann 
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He follows the quotation with the remark that— 


That did not exist in the Confederation, and to remedy that inherent and 
fatal defect in the Articles of Confederation, it was given in express terms to the 
President and Senate in the Constitution of the United States. 


The provision of our Constitution in regard to the making of 
treaties may or may not have been modeled from the British consti- 
tution. That the two constitutions are identical in so far as the 
treaty-making power is concerned, I freely admit, and I assert that 
the Parliament of Great Britain, with the concurrence of the king 
and his ministers, has always claimed and exercised the right and 
duty of legislating in aid of treaties when reqniring appropriations 
of money to carry them into effect or when in conflict with existing 
revenue laws. 

In proof of this assertion I refer the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to the treaty of navigation and commerce between Great Britain and 
France, signed at Utrecht on the 11th of April, 1713. The eighth ana 
ninth articles of that treaty encountered a storm of opposition from 
British merchants. The eighth article placed the subjects of each 
government on a footing with the most favored nations “in all coun- 
tries and places subject to their power on each side, as to all duties, 
* or customs whatsoever.” The ninth article was as fol- 

ws: 

That within the space of two months after a law shall be made in Great Britai 
whereby it shall be sufficiently provided that not more customs or duties be paid 
for and merchandise brought from France into Great Britain than what are 
parane for and merchandise of the like nature imported into Great Britain 

m an: er country in Europe, and that all laws made in Great Britain since the 
year 1664 for prohibiting the importation of any goods or merchandise coming from 
France which were not prohibited from that time be repealed, the general tariff in 
France on the 18th of September, in the said year 1664, shall take place there again, 
and the duties payable in France by the subjects of Great Britain for goods im- 
22 and expo shall be paid according to the tenor of the tariff above men- 

oned, and shall not exceed the rule therein settled in the provinces whereof men- 
tion is there made. 


This treaty was submitted by Queen Anné to the House of Commons 
for its action, and it may be seen by a reference to the third volume 
of Anderson’s History of Commerce, pages 71, 72, what the action of 
the House was, and the reasons which controlled it. On page 271, 
after stating the points of controversy, he says: 

This is, in brief, the sam of this mercantile controversy, which, when brought 
into Parliament, was so apparent that our trade to France had ever been a ruinous 
one, and that if, in 8 of accepting the said eighth and ninth articles, the 
British Parliament should consent to reduce the high duties and take off the pro- 
hibitions so prudently laid on French commodities, it would y rain the 
very best branches of our commerce, and would thereby deprive many hundred 
thousand manufacturers of their subsistence, Gees althongh a great jority of 
bit fie agréeing bo Une perpoxt:oF ths subd Gre articlan Was relented eanget e 
of nine voices, after edgar eminent merchants had been heard at the bar of the 
house, to the great joy of the whole trading part of the nation, and of all other im- 
partial people. 

Here is an instance which clearly shows that under the British con- 
stitution, treaties in contravention of existing commercial and reve- 
nuo laws, required the sanction of Parliament to render them effective, 
and that in the exercise of its discretion Parliament refused its assent, 
whereby the treaty was rendered wholly inoperative. 

Another instance of a like kind, though upon a close vote with a 
different result, occurred an the year 1739 in tho case of the treaty bo- 
tween Spain and Great Britain, and again, as late as the year 1280 in 
the case of the treaty of commerce and navigation of the 26th of Sep- 
tember of that year between His Britannic Majesty and the King of 
France, the provisions of which may be seen in Anderson’s Commerce, 
volume 6, page 828, To the validity of all these commercial treaties 
the consent of Parliament was deemed necessary, and they were ac- 
cordingly submitted to the House of Commons for their approyal or 
dissent. For the same pu the treaty between Prussia and Great 
Britain toward the close of the last century was submitted by minis- 
ters, and amendments were offered to the bill giving it effect, which, 
had they been adoptie, would have totally destroyed it; and the 
king, in his speech from the throne, referring to the American treaty 
of 1795, told the house that he would lay it before them that they 
might judge of the propriety of enacting the necessary laws to carry 
it into effect. 

What, then, Mr. Speaker, becomes of the plenitude of the treaty- 
making power ander the British constitution, asserted by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, upon the authority of Blackstone, to resido 
solely in the king? The examples afforded by the action of the 
House of Commons upon the bills to give effect to the several treaties 
to which I have referred, furnish an unanswerable response to this 
question, and demonstrate that, as in our own Constitution, the 
treaty-making power vested in the President and Senate is limited 
and checked by the legislative powers delegated to Congress; so under 
the British constitution, in this respect the model of that of the 
United States, the same power reposed in the king is restricted by 
special legislative grants to Parliament, evidenced, as that constitu- 
tion is unwritten, by immemorial usage. 

The principle, then, of constitutional constraction contended for b 
the gentleman from Massachusetts is not sustained by the Britis 
constitution or by . practice under it. 

That the Supreme Court of the United States has repeatedly con- 
sidered this question of the nature and extent of the 3 
wer, and as often affirmed the constitutional construction which 

aye endeavored to maintain, appears so fully from the array of 
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authorities cited by my distinguished friend from Virginia [Mr. 
TucKER] and his lucid review of them, that further comment by me 
would be absolutely useless and vain, 

I think it clearly follows, Mr. Speaker, from the rule of constitu- 
tional construction laid down by Justice Story and universally ac- 
cepted by jurists and judicial tribunals in this country; from the 
unvarying practice of the House of Representatives from 1796 to 1816, 
and from the report and proceedings of the Senate in 1844 in the mat- 
ter of the commercial treaty between the United States and Prussia 
and the other states of the Germanic Association of Customs and Com- 
merce, as well as from the consistent practice of the House of Commons 
under the British constitution, which, so far as the power to make 
treaties is concerned, is claimed to be the prototype of our own, that 
the treaty-making power vested in the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, extends to and embraces all subjects of 
compact between nations not prohibited by the Constitution; that 
the House of Representatives have no agency whatever in making 
treaties ; but that when a treaty stipulates regulations on any of the 
subjects submitted by the Constitution to the power of Congress, it 
must wi ge for its execution as to such stipulations, on a law or 
laws to be passed by Congress; that it is the constitutional right and 
duty of the House of Representatives in all such cases to deliberate 
on the expediency or inexpediency of carrying such treaty into effect, 
and to determine and act thereon as, in their judgment, may be most 
conducive to the public good. 

It is, then, sir, the constitutional right and duty of this House be- 
fore passing into a law the bill now under consideration, to inquire 
into and deliberate upon the provisions of the treaty between the 
United States and the King of the Hawaiian Islands to which it is de- 
signed to give effect, and should it be found that any or all of its 
stipulations are inimical to the public interests, it will be equally its 
right and duty to reject the bill and thereby defeat the treaty. 

shall therefore proceed briefly to examine the merits of the 
. treaty itself, with a view to determine at least what are my own 
duties as a member of the House in the passage or rejection of the bill. 

As I before remarked, the treaty professes to be one of reciprocity, 
that is, of pa peas conferring equal privileges and advantages on 
each of the high contracting parties to it or on their respective citi- 
zens and subjects. 

To the formation of a correct opinion as to the reciprocal advan- 
tages that may result from the treaty, it may not be unprofitable to 
inquire into the relative condition of the two countries to be affected 
by it and into their territorial extent, population, and future pros- 
pects as nations. 

The Hawaiian group consists of twelve islands, situated in the 
North Pacific Ocean, nearly equidistant from Central America, Mexico, 
California, Oregon, and Alaska on the one side, and Japan, China, 
and the Philippine Islands on the other. Of these twelve islands 
seven are inhabited, one uninhabited, and four are barren rocks, and 
all are about ten days’ sail from the coast of California by steam. 

The area of the group is about 3,840,000 acres, of which 392,000 are 
arable, 100,000 being su e land, 1,920,000 adapted to ing, 
and 500,000 to the production of Manila hemp and bananas, leaving 
1,020,000 acres totally unproductive. 

There are twenty-six sugar plantations now cultivated, and their ad- 
ditional capacity will not exceed seventy-five more. The total sugar- 
producing capacity is estimated at 100,000,000 pounds, but their entire 
prodact has not exceeded 25,000,000 pounds and it is believed cannot 
exceed 50,000,000. Imake the statement upon the authority of Nord- 
hoff, a truthful and reliable historian of the islands. 

The population, which, at the time of the discovery of the islands 
by Captain Cook, was estimated at 400,000 savages and cannibals, 
since civilized and Christianized, has suffered a decrease without a 
parallel in the decadence of any people, until, by the official census 
of 1872, if amounted to only 55,000 souls, of whom 49,044 were na- 
tives and 7,853 foreigners. Its ultimate extinction within a short 
period of time would seem to be fixed and inevitable. As to the pros- 
pect of supplying the islands by immigration with a population to 
fill the place of an extinct race, Nordhotf furnishes facts which con- 
clusively show that that result cannot be accomplished. After show- 
ing in tabular form the decrease of the native population in five 
years to have been at the rate of 60 per cent., and remarking upon 
the very small increase by immigration, he says: 

Wou will see that, while the Hawaiians have so rapidly decreased that all over 
the islands you notice in waste fields and desolato house places the marks of this 
loss, foreigners have not been attracted to fill up their And this in spite 
of the facts that the climate is mild and healthful, the price of living cheap, the 
government liberal, the taxes low, and life and property as secure as in any part 
of the world. One would think that a country which offers all these advantages 
must be a paradise for poor men, and I do not wonder that in the United States 
there is frequent talk of annexing the islands. But, in fact, they offer no advan- 
tages, aside from those I have named, to white settlers, and they have such se- 
rious natural disabilities as will always—or at least for the next two or three mill. 
ions of years—repe!l our American people and all other white settlers. In the first 
place, there is very little of what we call agricultural land in the islands. They 
are only moun rising from the sea, with extremely little alluvial bottom and 
that usually cut up by torrents and water washed into gulches, until it is difficult 
in many parts to find a fair field of over fifty acres. 

Again he says: 

For farming. in the American sense of the word, the islands are, as these facts 
show, entirely unfit. Iasked again and again of residents this question: Would 
you advise your friend in Massachusetts or Ilinois, a farmer with two or three 


thousand dollars in money, to settle here?” and received invariably the answer, 
“No; it would be wreng to do so.” 


Such is a full and truthful history of the country and people who 
occupy it; a country limited in its extent to a few almost barren acres 
of land, situated in mid-ocean, with no soil, beyond a most limited 
area, suited to agricultural purposes; with a population rapidly de- 
caying and soon to become extinct, and with no inducements to at- 
tract a more hardy and enterprising race to fill their places. Such, 
sir, is the country and such the people with whom these United 
this great nation, occupying a country of illimitable extent, stretch- 
ing from the lakes to the Gulf and from ocean to ocean, of every 
variety of climate, soil, and production, rich in all the exhaustless 
resources that can be drawn from agriculture, manufactures, mining, 
and commerce in the hands of an enterprising people, numbering to- 
day over 40,000,000 of inhabitants, and capable of sustaining and des- 
tined to support a population of more than 300, 000, 000 of men, is said 
to have negotiated a treaty of reciprocity. 

I ask, in all candor, ifit is within the range of ibility, by treaty 
or by any other device, to establish commercial reciprocity between 
two such peoples? ; 

However that may be, a reference to the trade between the United 
States and the Hawaiian Islands will demonstrate that the stipulated 
concessions on the part of Hawaii are, in no degree, equivalent to the 
considerations by which we obtain them. 

By the first article of the treaty the United States agree to admit 
into their pos free of duty, certain articles enuinerated in a sched- 
ule, of which rice, sugar, sirups of sugar-cane, melado, and molasses 
form the principal articles of export from the islands. In considera- 
tion of this concession, the United States obtain the privilege of ex- 
porting to the islands, free of duty, certain enumerated articles of her 
own produce, growth, or manufacture, some of which are produced 
in the islands and therefore are not wanted there, while others are 
now admitted free from all the world. 

Bat, sir, let us look to the actual state of the trade between the 
two countries, and to the revenue which accrues to each of them 
from it, that the advantages which we may gain or the losses we may 
suffer may be both understood. 

It appears from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the imports into the United States from the Hawaiian Islands for the 
fiscal year ended on the 30th of June, 1875, were in value $1,227,191, 
7055 that the Government received from duties thereon the sum of 

56,777. 

Upon the same authority the exports from the United States to the 
islands in the same fiscal year, amounted in value to $665,174, or only 
$208,397 in excess of the revenue received by us from the exports of 
that country. As was said in the minority report of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, in which I united, this is giving and remicting 
nearly one dollar of duty to the islands for the privilege of selling 
another dollar’s worth of our products. 

By this means, if the trade remains stationary and without increase, 
we should remit and thereby lose $3,197,439 in the seven years during 
which the treaty is to run. 

The amount of duties paid to Hawaii upon exports to the islands 
from the United States is about $100,000 per annum, as stated by Mr. 
Pierce, onr minister resident in that country, to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate; so that even if the revenue received 
by us is deducted from the duties we pay, this country would be 
largely a loser. 

Sugar is the principal article of export from the Hawaiian Islands 
to the United States. For the fiscal 1 ended 30th of June, 1875, 
of Hawaiian products 17,883,000 pounds of sugar were imported into 
the Pacific States, paying a duty of $391,300; and 1, 2 pounds of 
rice, paying a duty of $31,744, the latter coming into direct and in- 
jurious competition with rice produced by our southern planters. The 
duty on sugar is 2? cents per pound, and the effect of its remission 
will be to put in the pockets of some twenty-six, or at most fifty Ha- 
waiian planters, as a bounty, the entire duty, and thereby to insure 
the export of their whole crop to the United States. The sugar-pro- 
ducing capacity of the islands is officially estimated at 50,000,000 of 
pounds per annum, the duty on which, together with the joss which 
will be sustained in revenue be Ae? necessary exclusion of ean par: 
ing sugars produced by other Pacific islands, and which, should the 
bill now before the House fail, will be imported into Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia, is estimated to amount to $1,200,000 per annum, making the 
cost of the treaty to the United States in case effect is given to it by 
our Ipgislation, for the seven years of its continuance largely over 
$3,000,000. And what do we son consideration of this immense loss 
of revenue? Absolutely nothing, unless it be a remission of duties 
on our exports to the islands, amounting to $100,000 per annum, and 
a stipulation contained in the fourth article of the treaty on the part 
of His Hawaiian Majesty, which really is of no value, and is as fol- 
lows: 

Th: 1 hall remain in he will not lease or otherwise 
Pesme 3 coo any port, pote or other terri in his do- 
minions, or grant any special privilege or rights or use therein to any other power; 
state, or government, nor e any treaty by which any other nation shall ob- 
tain the same privil relative to the admission of any articles free of duty, 
hereby secured to the United States. 

Why, sir, already by reason of onr proximity to these Sandwich 
Islands and by the enterprise of our people, in a race of competition 
with the commercial world, we have secured well-nigh a monopoly of 
their trade; while by the Bee of the enog treaty between 
the United States and the King of the Hawaiian Islands, concluded 
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20th of December, 1849, we are not only placed upon a footing with 
the most fayored nations in matters of commerce and navigation, but 
the most perfect reciprocity is secured as regards duties of tonnage, 
harbor, light-houses, pilotage, quarantine, “or other similar duties of 
whatever nature or under whatever denomination.” 

Then, by the same treaty steam-vessels 22 by the Gov- 
ernmentof the United States in carrying the public mails across the Pa- 
cific Ocean, or from one port to another in that ocean, are granted free 
access to the ports of Sandwich Islands “to refit, to refresh, to 
land passengers and their and for the transaction of any 
business pertening to the public mail service of the United States, 
and shall not be subject in such ports to duties of tonnage, harbor, 
light-house, quarantine, or other similar duties.” The like privileges 
are ted to our whale-ships, with access to the 8 ports 
of the islands for refitment and refreshment, with liberty of free 
trade to a fixed amount, and an exemption from — and harbor 
dues; and the same privilege of entering certain ports is guaranteed 
to all the public armed vessels of the United States. 

What more, Mr. Speaker, do we want? 1 should we exchange 
the existing treaty, full of benefits for us as it is, for the one now 
under consideration, which, as I have shown, has nothing of mutual- 
ity or of reciprocity te commend it; but barren as it is of all ad- 
vantages, is to be purchased for seven years at the enormous cost and 
dead loss of more than $8,000,000 to this country? Not only so, sir; 
if effect is given by this House to the treaty, you will introduce for- 
eign-grown rice, duty free, to compete injuriously with rice the pro- 
duct of the Southern States, while, inasmuch as Hawaiian sugar to 
be exported to the Pacific coast free of duty is but a tithe of the same 
article imported into and consumed by the people of that section, no 
reduction in the price of the commodity can ensue and no possible ad- 
vantage will accrue to them. 

But we are admonished by the report of the majority of my col- 
1 es of the Committee on Ways and Means that there are other 

most imperative reasons for the passage of the bill to give effect 
to this treaty. They say: 
that there were no 


tance, and greater cance than those which relate simply to 
tages likely to result from a free exchage of commodities. 


And then, after 8 to the geographical position of the islan 
their relation to our Pacific coast, the character of their harbors an 
their commerce, the secret object of the treaty is somewhat cautiously 
disclosed by the pregnant admonition that— 

The lem as to their future political ther with the certainty that 
they Š izr: maintain autonomy or hold thee pcs as a separate nation 2 not 
become absorbed by some other power, are to be considered in determining the 
question as to the policy of making this treaty. 

Yes, sir, the secret purpose of the treaty is thus exposed; the acqui- 
sition of territory over two thousand miles from our shores; as far 
from us as England, Scotland, or Ireland, made 0 Mes twelve mid- 
ocean islands, seven of which only are sparsely inhabited by a rap- 


idl 8 popora of original sav. and the rest are barren 
5 his is the territory to be acq at an enormous expense, 
under the pretext of maintaining the autonomy of its dying inhabit- 


ants and of preventing their absorption by some other nation, 

Yes, sir, a colonial system upon the model of that of Great Britain 
with all its bitter fruits of costs and curses, is to be inaugurated and 
entailed upon us; and, that accomplished, we shall soon be looking 
with longing eyes toward Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, and the 
Feejee Islands. Ido not, of course, charge upon the majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee any secret purpose whatever. I know 
they are, each and all of them, incapable of concealments of any 
sort; but that there is somgwhere such an ulterior object I have no 
doubt. May that pu not have been foreshadowed in the “ confi- 
dential” argument before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
in re; to this same treaty, made in January, 1875, by Mr. Peirce, 
the then envoy to the Hawaiian Islands, to which I have already re- 
ferred. He told the committee that— 

That ə seem at present unwilling to surrender their autonomy as an inde- 
ised owe od bat the time is not far of when they will be too few in numbers 
and too feeble in er to desire to maintain their sovereignty, and they must 

seek ioe Incorporation with their nearest neighbors and most powerful 
friends, the United States. 

And again he said, in the same discourse: 

The acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands by the United States, sooner or later, 
must become a national necessity, to guard the approaches against hostile attempts 
on the Pacific States. The Hawaiian Islands, if in possession of any European or 
Asiatic power, would be a standing menace to all the vital interests of the United 
States on our Pacific coast. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, annexation, colonization, and a colonial system 
is what those who are behind the scenes have in view if the assent 
of this House is given to the treaty. 

Great Britain, they say, will seize upon these islands if the treaty 
does not become the supreme law of the land. They forget that there 
are men in this House to whose fears it would.be vain to appeal for 
the success of any measure, and that it is only “the eye of childhood 
that fears a painted devil.” They forget, too, that the “ Monroe doc- 
trine” is still extant in this Government, and that that doctrine will 
be enforced against Great Britain or any other power that may seize 


upon and attempt to hold these islands, if the presence of any one of 
them there should prove to be a standing menace to the vital inter- 
ests of the United States on the Pacific coast, or if possession were 
held with hostile intent toward our country or its people. The policy 


of this Government in such an em ey was foreshadowed by Mr. 
Webster, as Secretary of State, in the administration of President 
Tyler, when, in reference to these very islands, he wrote that “the 
Government of the United States would look with displeasure upon 
any effort of any other government to acquire any preponderating 
influence over the E of the Hawaiian ds; and, refer- 
ring to the rumor then current, that the French would probably take 
possession of the islands, he said that “he trusted they would not 
take ion, but if they did, they would be dislodged if it took 
the whole power of the Government to do it.” 

Rest, assured, Mr. Speaker, that the same policy will be pursued 
whenever Great Britain or any other foreign government with in- 
tent to destroy the or to menace the interests of our Pacific 
States shall und e to assert dominion over the Sandwich Isl- 
ands. They will be di if it takes the whole power of the Gov- 
ernment to do it. And now, Mr. Speaker, having reviewed all the 
grounds which have been taken by the friends of this measure in its 
support, and having, as I hope, demonstrated that the bill to give 
effect to the Hawaiian treaty ought not to receive the sanction of this 
House, I shall bring to a close the remarks which I have felt it to be 
my duty to submit, in order to furnish the reasons which have led me 
to dissent from the conclusions to which a majority of the Committee 
of Ways and Means have arrived, 


Demonetization of Silver—The Power and Duty of Congress. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN R. GOODIN, 
OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 13, 1876. 
On the joint resolution (H. R. No. 109) for the issue of silver coin, 


Mr. GOODIN. Mr. Speaker, I cannot agree, sir, to give my assent 
to the report of the conference committee upon this bill for the reason, 
mainly, that the committee have agreed to strike out the following 
proviso, which by a decisive vote was inserted by this House. lt 


And provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
the coinage of a standard silver dollar of 5 wei 1 
use January 1, 1861, and that said dollar shall be a tender in payment of all 
debts public or private. 

The effect, sir, of this proviso is the restoration substantially of the 
established silver dollar of 1792, which was a full legal tender for 
every kind and character of indebtedness, and which position I be- 
lieve it continued to occupy commercially until the year 1873, when 
the law under which its coi was authorized was stricken from 
the statute-books. Since the date first named we have practically 
had two standards of metallic currency, namely, gold and silver; and 
for more than three-quarters of a century the coins from these metals, 
so far as legislation was con equal value. They were 
jingled together in the same pocket, to be taken out in the business 
affairs of life where money was required, just as convenience or chance 
would haye it, with no discrimination for or against either of the 
coins. But, sir, from some cause not altogether satisfactory to the 
average mind, in 1873 the silver demonetizing act was passed, leaving 
us the single metallic standard of gold. 

The nation had at that time contracted an enormous indebtedness 
in consequence of the war, and this action of Congress left the in- 
debtedness legally payable in coin to be liquidated by gold alone. 
Of this legislation the people had a just cause of complaint. There 
was no further incentive to extensive silver mining. Germany had 
driven out her silver by unfriendly legislation; and, notwithstand- 
ing the 1 01 of gold in this country, silver, which was becomin 
more plentifally mined, must be demonetized.. We hear a good deal 
said by the bullion-mongers against “cheap money,” but this action 
of Congress must be regarded as an attempt to force us to a kind of 
specie with which to do the business of this country which, from its 
deplorable scarcity, could not be subject to any such charge, 

present advocates of the single stan for general use have 
only condescended that a limited amount of subsidiary silver should 
be coined, but have steadily objected that it be made a full legal tend- 
er, They would withdraw from circulation the paper currency, ths 
legal-tender money, which costs so little andis yet so 9 en- 
trenched in the affections of the people, and leave us for all purposes 
gold alone. Now, Mr. Speaker, there is not a single person but knows 
that to procure gold in sufficient quantities to meet the ordinary re- 
quirements of the Government, bonds or some species of securities 
npon when interest will have to be paid will of necessity have to be 
issu 

The resumption of specie payments—gold ie I should say— 
means the contracting of ditional indebtedness to procure the 
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precious metal, the glittering of which so captivates the devotees of 
“honest money.” Forced contraction of tho currency, judicially de- 
clared to be lawful money, means misery and financial ruin to the 
diversified industries of this country. It means that the debtor who 
upon a paper basis incurred his obligation, must pay in a metallic 
coin which he does not and which by no amount of honest 
labor can he acquire. And still a species of mental aberration ap- 
proximating downright lunacy is charged by the “honest-money” 

triots upon those who dare to say that if specie payment is ever to 

reached again in this country it must be brought about by natural 
causes; that it cannot be effectuated by legislative enactments nor by 
a withdrawal of the circulating paper which now subserves the uses 
of a metallic currency. 

I admit, Mr. Speaker, that the retirement of all 1 issues and 
the declaration by Congress that gold alone shall constitute the 
“money ” of the nation would, to use a familiar and favorite expres- 
sion of the irrepressible “hard money” men upon this floor, be “a 
step in the direction of specie payments,” but it could hardly be more 
than that. You may declare that you will have but one kind of cur- 
rency, but that does not imply that you will secure “payments” of 
the amounts due you. You may declare only a certain kind of money 
“ honest,” but if it is beyond the reach of your debtor, you will still 
have to carry the indebtedness upon your books, 

For years, Mr. Speaker, we have been taking “steps in the direc- 
tion,” we are told, of “specie payments,” and what is our condition 
to-day? Ishall not pause to reflect upon the financial ruin which is 
seen and felt everywhere, I will not dwell upon the fact that all 
over the country men, women, and children, able and willing to work, 
are begging for bread; that by no ible means can the debtor pro- 
dure the money with which to pay his debts. We all know that busi- 
ness enterprises languish, confidence is gone, and hope has long since 

to warm the des ing heart. No man need tell me, Mr. 
Speaker, that either directly or remotely has the “irredeemability” of 
our back currency anything to do with this unfortunate state 
oft Neither can I be forced to believe that the superabun- 
dance of “rag-money” is a source of embarrassment to the people. 
The legal-tender issues of the Government are enough. Ever 
since their adoption all business in this country been done upon 
the basis of them, and the clamor for their retirement does not come 
from the masses of the people nor the mercantile class, but from those 
money-changers who depend for their fortunes upon trade and traffic 
in the commodities of gold and silver bullion, the former of which 
we are now told is to be speedily, forcibly, made the basis of our entire 
monetary system. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the bullionists are not willing, in their eagerness 
to reach a condition of things where the golden calf shall the 
only idol of worship, to pay a decent respect for the laws of the land 
which in any nranner offer resistance to their mad ambition. Be- 
tween the years 1865 and 1868 they succeeded in having converted 
$1,273,220,103 of Government obligations payable in currency into 
gold obligations, the interest of which was payable in gold. This 
was in furtherance of the policy of contraction, and added to the 
gold dranght upon the country as interest the sum of $59,773,503 annu- 
ally. From the exchange of these obligations most of the gold re- 

ned in foreign countries to meet the balances of trade, On this 
account for two or three 78 85 gold accumulated in this country, so 
that in 1870 the banks held in specie $48,345,383, while the Treasury 
held in gold $113,000,000. Since then, under the contraction policy, 
the drain of gold has alarmingly increased, and on the Ist day of 
last January the banks held only $8,050,329, showing the contraction 
of gold reserve held by the banks to be $40,295,054. As the effect of 
the p of the resumption act of 1874, let me state a fact. On 
the 3lst day of December previous, only fifteen days before the 
law was enacted, the banks held $22,436,761 in tocio Nine months 
later but $8,050,329 could be found in the banks, showing the con- 
traction of gold to have been $13,190,615. According to the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury but $13,000,000 in gold now remain in 
the Treasury. So of 1775 held by the Government there has been a 
contraction of near 5100,000, 000. There is only one-sixth as much 
gold in bank now as when we commenced the fatal policy of con- 
traction; there is only one-seventh as much in the Treasury, and, ac- 
cording to the best attainable information, the currency has been con- 
tracted near two-fifths. These, Mr. S er, are some of the “steps” 
we have been taking, andif Iam capable of any intelligent reasoning 
upon cause and effect, weare reaping fruits of the intensest bitterness 
therefrom. 

But, sir, I have said that the advocates of “honest money” find 
little obstruction in their frantic, soca recs for specie resump- 
tion, in the laws upon our statute-books, enever a law is discov- 
ered which serves as an obstacle to their onward march, they ingeni- 
ously prepare themselves for the work of overcomingit. Those who 
insist upon the letter of the law are vigorously denounced as “ repu- 
diationists,” and “ public faith” and “ fair dealing” become the 
rallying cry, while some nostrum as a tonic with which to instil vigor 
into our eredit as a nation is administered with promptness and di 
patch. The panacea for the ills of the bondholder, in the form of the 
resolution of Con passed in 1869, seems to have been both pleas- 
ant and effective. That came in the shape ofa riers pain ae A 
and was called a measure for “ strengthening the public it.“ The 


credit of the nation was to be “strengthened” by the legislative dec- 
laration that— 

The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or 
its equivalent of all obligations of the United States not bearing interest known as 
United States notes and of all interest-bearing obligations of the United States, ex- 
cept in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such obligation has ex- 
pressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or other currency 
than gold and silver. 

This, Mr. Speaker, to use the language of the law, was “in order 
to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the Government” with re- 
spect to the payment of its notes and bonds. If “any doubt” has ever 
existed in the mind of any reasonably fair man that by this strength- 
ening-plaster the bondholder got his pound of flesh I have yet to 
hear it, and will be greatly surprised if Ido. On the con , Mr. 
Speaker, it is exceedingly questionable if any judicial tribunal could 
be found which would construe the laws authorizing the issue of 
United States notes and bonds as did the “strengthening” act of 
1869. Certain it is, sir, that some of the ablest lawyers and clearest 
headed men in both Houses of Congress and throughout the country 
havefelt and declared the legislation to be pernicious and unwarranted 
by any just or well-recognized rules of construction. But it made the 
Government creditors happy, for it secured them advantages which 
certainly could not haye been contemplated at the time the bond ob- 
ligations were incurred, All the energies of the Goyernment, all the 
machinery of legislation, are invoked in behalf of the nation’s credit- 
ors, and every consideration of public faith seems to be presented from 
their stand-point! 

Money and muscle, judgment and patriotism, were alike essential 
for the maintenance of the Union in the internecine war which 
threatened its overthrow. Statesmen looked after the laws, men of 
wealth contributed largely of the means to carry on the war, while 
the chivalrie people of the loyal States shouldered their muskets and 
did the fighting upon the open battle-fields. All who in any manner 
aided by tongue or pen, by mooy or sword, are deserving of lasting 
praise and remembrance; but I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that the 
men of wealth who took our bonds are entitled to special privileges. 
I would have the Government keep its faith regarding every con- 
tract, express or implied, and in its remedial and protective legisla- 
tion guard the rights of the many with the same jealous care which it 
bestows upon the few. 

We all know, Mr. Speaker, becanse it is a familiar part of our his- 
tory, that a large praon of the money derived from thè sales of 
United States bonds was legal-tender currency, received ata time 
when it took $1.50, $2, and 82.80 of it to purchase a dollar in gold. 
This paper was paid to our soldiers at its face in discharge of our ob- 
eee to them for their services at $13 per month. Phese same 
soldiers now comprise a large proportion of the tax-payers of this 
country, and with their private necessities and the demands of the 

ublie in the matter of taxation, they are sorely overburdened. 

hose, too, who furnished supplies for the Army were paid in like cur- 
rency, but no complaint comes from any that the law is oppress- 
ive and needs mollification and interpretation, nor that the “ public 
credit” needs “ strengthening ” save and except those who hold our 
bonds or are engaged in bullion traffic, - And for such as these and 
none other was the act of March 18, 1869, passed, which, as I have 
indicated, adopted a construction which the bondholder was unwill- 
to risk the judiciary in making. 
ut, Mr. Speaker, however unjust the repeated demands of the 
creditor class, however unfair to the patient oppressed tax-payers 
the multiplied concessions to these demands may have been in the 
past, their present attitude gives promise for greater alarm than any 
eretofore assumed! 
Judge me not ungentle, 
Of manners rude, and insolent of speech, 
If, when the public safety is in question, 
My zeal flows warm and eager from my tongue. 

Sir, in the discussion which has been had upon this conference re- 

rt no one has denied the legal right of the Government to pay its 
nded obligations in either gold or silver coin. The gentleman 
Ohio [Mr. Payne] who makes this report does not deny it. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TOWNSEND] does not do it. Tho 
entleman from Illinois, [Mr. Burcuarp,] who favors the report, 
does not do it, and the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. GARFIELD, I while 
he says: 

Since I been in public life I have never known any proposition that con- 

FC as this, 


does not controvert the position that the Government may law- 
fully liquidate these demands with silver coin. I am gratified, Mr. 
8 er, that we have at last reached a monetary question upon 
which there is no disagreement as to the law. With reference to the 
act of 1869 which so securely “ bees, anasir the public credit,” law- 
yers did not entirely in either House, but here and now upon 


this question we have the most pleasing harmony. Now, sir, at this 
int let us again recur to the bondholder’s act of 1869, whereby the 
w by which they could be required to . the principal upon 
their bonds in legal-tender paper was distorted and construed other- 
wise. It reads: 


* + + The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to tho payment in 
coin or its equivalent of all obligations of the United States, &. 
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Payment in what? Payment in coin., What kind of coin? Ian- 
swer in any kind of coin recognized by the United States as lawful 
money. Two kinds of coin were used and recognized by the United 
States, namely, gold and silver. The bondholderhasheretoforeshouted 
Iustily for his “rights” and for a proper observance of the “solemn 
contract” between himself and the Government, and has been able to 
secure the most favorable legislative and executive interpretation. 
Now he is unwilling to be bound by the legislation which was ob- 
tained for his benefit becanse the commodity in coin which he agreed 
to take in payment of his debts is less valuable than when his debt 
was contracted. I will assimilate his present complaint to an indi- 
vidual purchasing a horse. At the time of the purchase horses are 
worth $100. His is to be delivered at a time stated in the future. At 
the time of delivery horses are worth but $75, but his vendor has com- 
plied with his contract and demands his money. The vendee insists 
upon haying made up to him the decline in horse-flesh since the pur- 
chase. Of course this demand would not be acceded to, and yet it is 
scarcely less presumptuous than that of the holder of United States 
bonds who, by reason of the decline in silver, insists that the differ- 
ence between silver and gold should be saved to him. 

Mr. Speaker, no one would for a moment entertain the idea that if 
‘gold or silver, or both, had advanced in value since the making of 
the contract, the creditor would be bound to refund the advance to 
the Government; but if he and those who would demonetize our own 
8 of silver in his interest would apply a rule which is to work 

air and equitably, this would be the result in such case. 

Sir, Lam rejoiced that the 17 717 5 from Indiana [Mr. LANDERS] 
by his amendment of the silver bill has called the attention of this 

ouse and the country to the enormous demands of the money power. 
When the legal-tender paper currency is below gold and silver then 
it insists that the law shall be construed that both principal and in- 
terest of our indebtedness shall be paid in coin. When a portion of 
the coin or the metal out of which it is made becomes plentiful or 
for any other reason is less in value than gold, then the demand is that 
it shall be increased so as to be worth as much as gold or that pay- 
ment be made in coin of the last-named metal. And I presume, sir, 
that by the same parity of reasoning, if some wonderful bonanza 
should be struck in Nevada or elsewhere, and that gold should be 
3 in enormous quantities, or from any other causo there should 

a decline in its value, these same gentlemen would claim that this 
fact was unfereseen at the time the contract was made, and that the 
vars should be in some way indemnified for the depreciation of 
values, 

Very clearly, sir, are we shown the rock upon which the best inter- 
ests of the honest laborer and tax-payer will be shivered to pieces un- 
less we change our course of sailing right speedily. In these latter 
days the “ treacherous flatteries ” of the money kings seem to possess 
1 powers over the people's servauts, and it sometimes looks 
as 


Conscience, trath, and honesty are made 
To riso and fall like other wares of trade. 


Mr. Speaker, the act to which I have referred as the credit-strength- 
ening measure was pernicious in its inception and marked a sad era 
of submission to the dictates of the money power; and to-day, like 
General Grant at Donelson, the bondholders are demanding of us an 
“unconditional surrender,” and a tax-ridden people are waiting with 
the most earnest solicitude to witness our determination. But, Mr. 
Speaker, ev: Lig aes ceed ee duty and of private interest de- 
mands that silver be remonetized and take its old place as a money coin 
in this country. 

I tell you, sir, that the people, when they come to fully understand 
and to feel the effects of the enormous contraction of logal-tenders 
and of the demonetization of silver, will not submit passively to it. 
Sir, it is not yet generally known that the 5 shining pieces 
of subsidiary coin now in circulation are only legal tender to the 
amount of $5. If I owe a man $6, he may lawfully refuse to receive 
more than five of it in silver. So the“ irredeemable rag-money” is 
worth a 338 over silver. The legal-tender quality imparted 
to it by law appreciates its value; and just in proportion as you 
can widen the uses of it, to that extent you measurably advance 
the value of any circulating medium, Then why not remonetize 
silver in this great nation, giving a coin in silver all the purchas- 
ing qualities of gold? If it be desirable to effect a gold-value re- 
duction, the issue of silver coins with full legal-tender qualities will 
do it, and soon both coins will be of equal values, the one eXchange- 
able for the other, No objection can be urged constitutionally, be- 
cause silver is one of its recognized commodities from which to coin 
lawful money. 

It seems to mo, Mr. S er, that the necessities of the country 
demand that the act of Jannary 18, 1837, providing for the 9 1 75 
of United States silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains should be 
snbstantially re-enacted, and that the silver bullion now in possession 
of the Government should thus be absorbed. With the experiences 
of the past in relation to our paper legal-tenders, which have proved 
such blessings to the country, it cannot truthfully be said that be- 
cause of the cheapness of the commodity out of which the money is 
made it cannot be made to nevertheless subserve the uses, ends, and 
interests of the people, and meet all obligations, whether of a public 
or private character. 12 5 
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SPEECH OF HON. W. S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 13, 1876. 

The Honse having under consideration the joint resolution (H. R. No. 100) for 
the issue of silver coin— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is urged that it is better to save the two features of 
the bill to which the conference committee have agreed, the one aun- 
thorizing the exchange of legal-tender notes for fractional silver cur- 
rency to the extent of $10,000,000, the legal-tender notes only to be 
re- issued when an equal amount of paper fractional currency shall 
have come into the Treasury and been canceled ; and the other au- 
thorizing the purchase of $20,000,000 of silver bullion for coinage into 
fractional currency—neither of which, in my judgment, are judicious 
measures—rather than run the risk of the failnre of these by insisting 
on the measure rejected by the conference committee, the restoration 
of the legal-tender sages of silver money as proposed by the amend- 
ment of my colleagne, [Mr. epee 

I hope this pretense will not be indulged in. If the two features of 
this bill to which the conference committee have a were really 
valuable, there is no urgent necessity for their immediate adoption. 
A little delay will in nowise embarrass the country. 

The important feature of this bill is the legal-tender feature incor- 
porated npon it on motion of my coll e, [Mr. LANDERS.) It is 
impossible in the nature of things, considering the attitude of bnsi- 
ness before the Senate as well as the state of the conferences bo}ween 
the two Houses on the appropriation bills, that Congress shall ad- 
journ at an early moment. Thero is, then, ample time for further 
conference on this bill, I therefore assume that gentlemen in voting 
in favor of the report of the conference committee must doso nso 
they are content with the provisions of the bill as reported by the 
conference committee and opposed to that portion of the bill which 
has been stricken out by that conference. 

Mr. BURCHARD, of Illinois. For my part I disclaim any such 
assumption. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would admit the correctness of the tion of 
the gentleman from Illinois if we were on the very eve of the close of 
the session. But there is at any rate ample time for repeated con- 
ferences on this bill before Con can possibly adjourn, as gentle- 
men must see by considering the position of the impeachment trial 
before the Senate and the state of the appropriation bills. There is 
no occasion for haste. This bill will not be placed in jeopardy by 
delay. There is ample time for further and deliberate conference. 
A pas public measure should not be defeated on a false pretense. 

he question therefore is whether we should concur in this report 
on the assumption that otherwise all the features of the bill will be 
lost. All will not be lost. If this House hon-concur, there is still 
ample time for further deliberation. I trust the House will not con- 
enr; that this measure will go back for a further conference; and that 
the views of the House herotofore expressed shall be further urged 
upon the conferees of the Senate. But to the merits of this ques- 
tion. I am astonished, sir, at the enthusiasm, the actual excitement 
of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. ee The gentleman can 
scarcely find terms strong enough to express his condemnation of a 
measure that seems by remote inference to operate favorably for the 
debtor class of the people of this country. hen the notes of the 
Government, made legal tender in the general business of our roomie 
by virtue of law and worth from forty to sixty cents on the dollar 
on the gold basis, were converted into bonds the principal of which 
was expressly payable in lawful money—the lawful money on the 
basis of which and for which the bonds were issued—the gentleman 
from Ohio did not consider it contrary to public morals, the moral 
honesty of a great people, to declare, hry the act of the 18th of March, 
1869, that the bonds so issued ona depreciated 88 and the 
principal of which was payable in such currency, should be paid in 
a more valuable money—in coin, gold, or silver, adding enormously . 
to their value. When that measure, in the interest of capital, in the 
interest of the public creditors, was pending in this House, and being 
foreed through under the previous question, the gentleman did not 
become enthusiastic in the interest of the debtor class or in the inter- 
est of the labor which was to bear the increased burden, and denounce 
the measure as a fraud, a colossal swindle. Not a word of that. 
But, on the con , the gentleman from Ohio gave the measure a 
prompt and cordial support. Yet if is positively true that that meas- 
ure, the very first measure of this Administration, by a chango of the 
medium of payment enhanced the value of the 5.20 bonds at least 
$200,000,000, and added not less than 8200, 000,000 to the great burden 
under which the labor of this country rests; andevery one of the 5.20 
bonds had been issued before that measure enormously increasing 
their value was enacted. But that was not “a colossal swindle!’ 
O, certainly not, for it was inthe interest of capital! But this silver 
measure is a colossal swindle, of course, because it seems to be in the 


interest of the debtor class and of labor. It is simply proposed by 
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the pending measure that the state of the coined money of this coun- 
try at the time that act of March, 1869, was passed shall still be the 
state and standard of the coined money of this country; that tho 
silver dollar, the unit of value, with slight variation of standard 
from the foundation of the Government to February 12, 1873, shall 
still be lawful money ; shall be still legal-tender coin in the interest 
of justice and fair dealing; not in the interest of one class, the debtor 
class, nor in the interest of the creditor class, but in the interest of 
justice and common honesty between this Government and its people 
and its creditors, and of the citizen with the citizen. 

Whatever may have been the diversity of opinion, before the final 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, as to the power 
of Congress to give to paper issues the attributes and final quality of 
money, no man ever doubted that gold and silver coin, in such rela- 
tions to each other as Congress might prescribe, was lawful money. 
The one is as clearly a constitutional coin as the other. The Consti- 
tution does not consider their relative commercial value, but only the 
quality of money—the standard of value in the liquidation of debts— 
that Congress should stamp upon them. 

Until the 12th of February, ety bag ng all of our history gold 
and silver coin were equally and alike, in proportions which had un- 
dergone scarcely a perceptible change, money. The first coinage act 
of April 2, 1792, provides as to silver money as follows : 

Dollar or unit, each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar, as the same is 


now current, and to contain three hundred and seventy-one grains and four-sixteenth 
parts of a grain of pure, ox four hundred and sixteen grains of standard silver. 


And by the eleventh section of the same coinage act the relation 
between gold and silver coin is established as follows: 

„Src. 11. And be it further enacted, That the proportional value of golil to silver 
in all coins which shall by law be current as money within the United States shall 
be as 15 to 1, according to quantity in weight of pure gold or pure silver; that is 
to say, every fifteen pounds weigh of pure silver shall bo of equal value in all pay- 
ments with one pound weight of pure gold, and so in proportion as to any greater 
or less quantities of the respective metals. 


By the coinage act of 1837, which remained in effect in force until 
the passage of the act of February 12, 1873, the silver dollar is to be 
of 412} grains of standard silver, as against 416 grains of standard 
silver by the act of 1798, Thus in the progress of time between 1798 
and 1837 the value of silver had slightly increased, at least in its com- 
mercial value in relation to gold. 

The law in force in 1873 before the demonetizing of silver was this 
oot of 1837, and the provision of that act as to silver money is as fol- 

ws: 

Sec. 9. That of the silver cotns the dollar shall be of the weight of 2 
3 metal] the half dollar of the — pe of 2063 grains; the quarter dollar o 

he weight of 1034 grains; the dime, or tenth of a dollar, of the weight of 414 grains; 
and the half dime, or twentieth part of a dollar, of the weight of 20 grains and § of 
a grain; and that dollars, half dollars, and quarter dollars, dimes, and half dimes 
hell he leat tenders of payment, according to their nominal value, for any sums 
whatever, 

And this, sir, was the state of the law on the 18th day of March, 
1869, when the act was pret “to strengthen the public credit,” so 
called, which declared that “the faith of the United States is sol- 
emnly pledged to the payment in coin or its equivalent of all the 
obligations of the United States not bearing interest, known as United 
States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such 
obligation has expressly provided that the same may be paid in law- 
ful money or other currency than gold and silver.” 

Here was the initiative step toward the final retirement of the United 
States legal-tender notes—the only paper money ever issued in tho 
direct interest of the people—that the bank monopoly might resume, 
as 4 oi the plunder of our industries and the centralization of our 
wealth, 

The far-seeing capitalists, after the of the coin act of March 
18, 1869, adding at least two hundred millions to the value of their secu- 
rities, seemed to have been indignant that Congress had not done even 
better forjthem. The money-changers of the world, who coin the sweat 
of the labor of multitudes of men into imperial fortunes for themselves, 
saw the subtle advantage of coercing the payment of the vast in- 
debtedness of the nations—of the laboring multitudes—in a single 
coin, greatly diminishing the qnantity of the medium of payment. 
Germany, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, and even Holland, the 
latter powers under the auspices of England, in different degrees, 
were moving upon the unconscious laboring interests of the world in 
the direct interest of capital at this period. Without previous sug- 
gestion, Mr. Hooper, a member of this House, a deacing capitalist and 

anker of Boston, brought before the House on the 27th day of May, 
1872, “a bill revising and amending the laws relative to mints, assay 
offices, and coinage of the United States,” with a substitute there- 
for, which he offered. This bill, or rather the substitute for the bill 
reported by Mr. Hooper demonetized silver and produced a change in 
the standard of values in its ultimate results almost without a paral- 
lel, the effect of which will only be seen in the forced resumption of 
specie payments. 

I have before me the record of the . of this House on the 
passage of that measure, a record which no man can read without 

ing convinced that the measure and the method of its 
through this House was a “colossal swindle.” I assert that t the 
measure never had the sanction of this House, and it does not possess 
the moral force of law. 


Mr. Hooper moved to suspend the rules and pass the substitute 
reported by him; then the record shows the following proceedings 
occurred. I omit the unimportant details: 


Kare Hormax. I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put upon 


The SPEAKER. The substitute will be read. 

Mr. Hoorgr. I not. It is a long bill, and those who are interested in it are 
perfectly familiar with its provisions. 
ones The rules cannot be suspended so as to dispense with the reading of 

he . 

The SPEAKER. They can be, 

Mr. Kerr. Iwant the House to understand that itis attempted to put through 
this bill without being read. 

Tho SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts Mr. Hooper] move that 
Wee EARR 

r. HOOPER. s0 e my mo es that i 

with the reading of the bill. 4 

‘The SPEAKER. Tho gentleman from Masgachusetts moves that the rules be sus- 
pended and that the bi tho en: reer being dispensed with. 

Mr. RANDALL. Cannot we bave a divi on that motion? 

The SPEAKER. The motion to suspend the rules cannot be divided. 


The motion of Mr. H r failed. 


Mr. Hooper then moved that the rules be suspended and that the 
substitute for the bill be passed, and that the substitute be read, 


The Clerk began to read tho substitute, 

Mr. Brooks. Is that the original bill? 

The SPEAKER., The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] 
applies to the substitute, and that on which the House is called to act is being read. 


. Brooks. As there is to be no debate, the only chance we have to know what 
we are doing is to have both the bill and the substitute read. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts being to sus- 

d the rules and the substitute, it gives no choice between the bills. 

he House must ei pass the substitute or none. 

Mr. Brooks. How can we choose between the original bill and the substitute 
unless we hear them both read? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can vote “ay” or “no” on the question whether 
this substitute shall be passed. 

Mr. Brooks. Iam very much in the habit of voting “no” when I do not know 
what is going on. 

Mr. Houtman. Before the question is taken on 
the bill, I hope the from Massachusetts 


Then, inasmuch as the House seemed fully satisfied with the state- 
ment of Mr. Hooper that the bill made “no change in the existing law 
in that regard,” a number of questions were asked in regard 
to the pro increased facilities for mintage, the salaries to bo 
paid, and the like, and then the rules were suspended and the bill 
passed. It was never read, and except the small number of gentle- 
men who composed the Committee on Mines and Mining, no member 
of the House, I am safe in asserting, knew of this radical and extra- 
ordinary change by which one of the two metals which from the be- 
ginning of history have been mediums of exchange in the commerce 
of the world was to be rejected, and as an inevitable result the other 
greatly enhanced in value. 

This bill, without further notice in the Honse, passed the Senate 
during the same Con and became a law on the 12th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1873, and the feature under consideration now stan 
statutes in the following words : 


The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their nominal 
value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 


And this is the state of the silver money under existing law. In- 
stead of a full hee tender as it had been through all of our history 
until February 12, 1873, it becomes by that act a legal tender for $5 
only in any one payment, thus reduced and degraded to a subsidiary 
and inferior coin. The old dollar of 371} of pure silver was ignored 
and rejected from our monetary system. 

The object of all this is too obvious to require explanation. The 
gentleman from Ohio foe GARFIELD] estimates our debts, national 
and 8 and individual, at 85,000, 000,000. I fear that this esti- 
mate is below the reality. The t body of this indebtedness ac- 
erued while silver money was a legal tender. It is obvious that 
the increase of indebtedness public or private has been inconsider- 
able since the financial crash of 1873. It was the weight of the im- 
mense debts, public and private, contracted before 1873 that brought 
financial ruin upon the country. It would be exact justice that this 
vast body of debts should be payable in the same money and on the 
basis of the same volume of money as that in which it was con- 
tracted ; equally pe to the creditor and the debtor. No man can 
deny the truth of this proposition. Is the debtor less entitled to 
justice than the creditor? Shall honor and fair dealing and all the 
principles of just government give way before the demand of the 
creditor? Has capital alone rights which government is bound to 
respect? As a general 8 this vast sum of 55,000, 000,000 of 
indebtedness, public and private, rests directly on the labor of the 
country. Is it just to increase the weight of this indebtedness by 
arbitrary law? Is labor less entitled to justice and fair dealing than 
capital? Shall we return, after the centuries of revolution in which 
the many haye demanded the just recognition of government, to the 


in our 
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poler of the Middle Ages when the few only were recognized by the 
state 


Few men would dare to give these questions an affirmative answer. 
And rs within eight years by these arbitrary enactments of law the 
weight of our vast indebtedness and the value of the securities which 
represent it have been enormously increased without one ameliorat- 
ing provision in the interest of the labor on which this indebtedness 
rests; the act of March 18, 1869, declaring that fop prinsipal of pub- 
lic bonds, which was payable, in express terms, in lawful money—gold 
silver, or legal-tender notes, at the option of the Government—and 
notwithstanding that those bonds were sold for legal-tender notes 
greatly depreciated below the value of gold and silver coin, should 
be Eory in coin only; the coinage act of February 12, 1873, demon- 
etizing silver coin, greatly reducing the volume of money and directly 
and immensely reducing the medium of payments for the bonds aug- 
mented in value by the act of March 18, 1869, and thus still further 
increasing their value; and the act of January 14, 1875, proposing to 
demonetize $372,000,000 of legal-tender notes, lawful money, thus re- 
«tucing to this vast extent the medium of payments of a large por- 
tion of the five billions of indebtedness, and this too by increasing 
the enormous interest-bearing debt by funding these $372,000,000 of 
lawful money into 5 per cent. gold bonds. I hesitate to mention the 
increased weight of indebtedness imposed by these three acts on the 
labor and on the debtor class of this country, for its magnitude would 
seem almost incredible, And such is the temper of our times that 
gentlemen feel perfectly safe in 3 a measure that is not in 
the interest of capital as “a colossal swindle.” The sanctity of “the 
pahis credit,” the spirit of “ public honor,” are invoked only in be- 

alf of capitalists, as if there was nothing sacred in the rights of 
labor and nothing noble in equal and exact justice. 

l cannot see any possible injustice in restoring the legal-tender 
quality of silver money. It seems to me positively unjust not to 
restore it. It is a measure, in my judgment, in the interest of the 
poopie and of equal and exact justice. Of course there is no great 
obby pressing this measure. The laboring interests of this country 
are never represented by an o ized lobby such as filled every ave- 
nue to the halls of Congress when the three measures in the interest 
of capital to which I have referred were pending. When the coin 
act of March 18, 1869, was passed through this House under the pre- 
vious question and without permitting one word of debate, the capi- 
talists of this country and of Europe were fully satisfied with its pro- 
visions. It was regarded as a great triumph. The gentleman who 
reported the bill to this House was at once made our minister to 
England and was received with distinguished consideration by the 
great representatives of English wealth, but even then the holders of 
our public securities, while exacting that legal-tender notes should 
not be money in payment of the public debt, did not arrogate the 
right to demonetize silver and demand gold for their bonds. It was 
not thought safe to awaken the laboring-men of this country by de- 
manding too much. That act izes silver and gold as the money 
in which the securities should be paid. The terms of the act are 
explicit 

The faith of the United States is yen! pledged to the payment, in coin or its 
equivalent, of all the obligations of the United States not bearing i 
as United States notes, and of all the eee Asem cps of the United 

e of any s. 


ver. 


If it was pro to change the relations of the two metals, in- 
creasing the relative value of silver, the objection would be good, for 
the creditor is entitled to be paid in the money provided for in his 
contract; but nothing of the kind is suggested. It is simply proposed 
to restore to silver money its quality as legal tender in payment of 
debts which it eve from the foundation of the Government to 
the 12th day of February, 1873. It is said that silver has become less 
valuable. As an article of commerce silver and gold, like every other 
article of merchandise, is and always has been and always will be 
subject to fluctuation. From various causes it is clear that gold as 
an article of commerce has increased in value and silver has fallen 
in value; both metals have been subject to such vicissitudes from the 
time that their employment as mediums of exchange was found con- 
venient in the business of the world; but when the Government 
stamps upon three hundred and seyenty-one and one-fourth grains of 
pure silver, or four hundred and twelve+and one-half grains of 
standard metal the quality of a dollar, a unit of value, and makes it 
a legal tender as a dollar, it is simply a dollar—a dollar in the legal 
Japao of debt, and becomes a recognized and legal standard of 
value and exchange, and such it has been from the beginning of our 
Government. The suggestion that the silver dollar is worth less than 
the nback dollar and greatly less than the gold dollar is abso- 
Intely absurd, except oy as to the extent that each may be a le; 
terider in the payment of debts. The one that may liquidate debts 
of every character is of course the most valuable as money in com- 
parison with one that is only a limited legal tender. 

I do not hesitate to express the opinion that the double standard— 
gold and silver legal tender—is demanded by the true interests of 
this country, and that if the fatal policy of the resumption act of 
January 14, 1875, is finally carried out and the exclusively gold stand- 
ard of 1873 shall be maintained, the general prostration of all the 
industries of this country will be inevitable, and wide-spread disaster 
and universal suffering will fall upon our people. No interest will 
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escape the general ruin De that of invested capital, which will be 
enlarged to the degree that all other interests of the country will suffer. 

Dr, Linderman, the Superintendent of the Mint, in his last report 
says: 

Since 1870 the exclusi: ld standard has been adopted by the United States, 
an Sy) the § Scandinavian states. The double standard exists in 
, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 5 Spain, aud 
in Austria, Mexico, China, and the es. 

Of all these four nations that since 1870 have adopted the exclu- 
sively gold standard, the United States only is a debtor nation; ours 
is the only nation that has legislated in the special interest of foreign 
capitalists, and when it is known, as it should be, that a representa- 
tive of British capital was consulted by Mr. Hooper and his associates 
in framing the mintage act of 1873, the motive that instigated that 
act may well be imagined. 

Dr. Linderman says further: 

principal money markets of the world have been occasionally disturbed 
during the last three years, and the margin of the exchanges has been such as to 
afford a wide field for speculation. In seeking for the causes of these disturbances, 
it would appear, at first glance, that the supply of gold is unequal to the legitimate 
demands of the rapidly increasing commerce of the world: A careful examination 
of the subject, however, will show that the monetary troubles have not becn caused 
8 8 of gold, but by its having been withheld in large sums from 

ulation, and the diminished use of silver as money. 

The withholding of gold from circulation and the diminished use 
of silver as money are the causes, then, of the disturbed condition of 
finance among commercial powers! Why is the gold withheld from 
circulation? Manifestly because in the reduced volume of money a 
few great capitalists are able to control the money market of the 
world. This is the inevitable result of the diminished use of silver 
or some other standard of money. The withholding of gold under 
this new policy, made easy by the retirement of silver, restores the 
medieval age in the capacity of the few Keet masters to enslave 
mankind—the old by force, the new by subtlety and 3 

The great American poet in his apostrophe to freedom irably 
depicts the ceaseless struggle between freedom and tyranny, and he 
admonishes freedom that his ancient enemy tyranny “ will fade into 
a feebler age ”—feebler, yet subtler. 

He shall send 
8 
0 wv * wo 
To charm the ee, while his sly imps by stealth 
Twine round thee threads of steel, light thread on thread, 
That grow to fetters; or bind down by arms 
With chains concealed in chaplets. 


In view of the legislation of recent years the laboring-men of this 
country may well consider these words—more truthful, if possible, 
than poetic. 

This question of silver money has received but little attention since 
the passage of the act of 1873. Indeed, so late as March last, being 
present at a conference between members of the House and Senate, 
and the demonetization of silver being mentioned, a leading Senator, 
for many years in the Senate, asserted most positively that silver 
coin was still an unlimited legal tender, and an ap to the law 
only settled the dispute. But the depressed condition of our various 
industries, the absence of employment for labor even at low and un- 
remunerative prices, and the general suffering and distress every- 
where manifest, will provoke a severer inquiry into the financial policy 
of the country. It will be seen that every measure of finance and 
taxation since the close of the war has been against labor and in favor 
of capital, and that the country is now suffering from a policy dic- 
tated by a selfish and remorseless cupidity seeking to augment the 
advantages and power of wealth and g from “the mouth of 
labor the bread it has earned,” and that only through a reversal of 
this policy and the enactment of Jaws of finance and taxation equally 
just to every interest can our prosperity be restored. 


National Currency.—Remonetization of Silver. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 13, 1876. 


of the committee of conference on the gy er Ae paint ae ae 
0. or 0 ie 


On the report 
Houses on the amendments to the joint resolution (H. R. 
silver coin. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, there is a general discussion through- 
out the country as to 3 55 should be our financial ee ; and no 
man in an ordinary life-time can intelligently read and digest all the 
essays and plans suggested by the thousands of persons who are dis- 
cussing this question, and generally each one of whom is ey 
certain that his proposition is the magie wand which, if adopted, 
will calm either the storm or serve as a rudder by which to steer the 
ship of state over the a sea into a harbor of safety. 

I do not deprecate the ussion, forin a republic like ours, whose 
destiny is controlled directly by the people, discussion leads to a 
proper understanding of the question, and when once understood, I 
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have no doubt the people will, in the fature as in the , approve 
those measures which are right and politic; for in the long run the 
old maxim applies to nations as well as to individuals, that honesty 
is the best polley and at the outset I want to say that this question 
will never be settled by theorists, for they disagree and quarrel. It 
is only by 51. ourselves of the experience of the past and exer- 
ising: that best of all kinds of sense, “common sense,” aided by com- 
mon honesty, that we can hope to find out and adopt the true policy. 

It is with a desire to advocate a proper policy that I approach the 
discussion of the question now being considered by the House; for 
any action here that results in legislation upon a question of na- 
tional importance, is in its effects felt by every business interest of 
the country and in the homes of forty-four millions of people; and 
while we may make mistakes and no doubt do, no Representative has 
the right to act without having diligently inquired as to what his 
action should be. The proposition is to remonetize the standard sil- 
ver dollar as it was prior to February, 1873, making it a legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, and receivable for duties on imports. 
And in coming to a conclusion two questions are to be considered : 

First. Have we the right, legal and moral, to so legislate? 

Second. Is it good policy to so legislate? 

First as to the right. 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution (section 8) provides, among other 
things, that “Congress shall have power to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States. * * * To coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of 588 coin.” Congress, under this power, has 
from time to time provided for the coinage of money and fixed the 
weight and fineness of the various denominations thereof. 


Article 1, section 10 provides— g 
“No State shall * * * coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts.” 


In 1791 Alexander Hamilton, in making a report to Congress, in 
speaking of the use of the precious metals as money, used the follow- 
ing language: 

To annul th f either of the metals is to abridge the i cir- 
culating medium, a Hà is liable to all the objections which arise Paste aceon de ect 
of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty circulation. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Hamilton, February, 1792, says: 


I return you the report on the Mint. I concur with you that the unit must stand 
on both metals. I 


This shortly preceded the enacting of the law of April 2, 1792, by 
which the Mint was established and the coinage of money provided 
for, and as I desire to be accurate in all my statements, I will give the 
provisions of the act of 1792, and all subsequent acts of Congress in 
reference to the coinage of money, by reading from the report of the 
Director of the Mint for the year 1873, page 9, as follows : 


The Mint was, by the act of April 2, 1792, established “ for the purpose of a national 
coinage,” at prear ery that city then being the seat of Government. By the 
same act it was provided that the money of account should be expressed in dollars 
or units, dimes or tenths, cents or handredths, and mills or thousandths ; and that 
all accounts in the public offices or proceedings in the courts of the United States 
should be kept and had in conformity therewith. Although the ideal unit of the 
colonial money of account was ety called a pound, the Spanish dollar was 
for mmy years before the establishment of the present form of ent the 
money of commerce and practical monetary unit, and, whether obligations were 
discharged in gold, silver, or paper money, a certain number of Spanish dollars 
constituted, specifically or by implication, the or measure of value. This 
bad much to do with the selection in 1792 of the dollar as the mone’ unit. 

By the act referred to, provision was also made for the issue of gold, silver, and 
copper coins, The gold coins were to be rated at 24.75 grains of pure gold to the 
dollar and the silver coins at 3714 grains to the dollar or unit, the relative value 
pata two SN DASE ery — — same law to be 7 — to 1. 5 Sout 

s were continu wn to when an act was passed reducing pure 
from 24 75 to 23.20 grains to the dollar. 

By the act of January 18, 1837, the fineness of the gold was increased about 
three-fourths of one thousandth b. 7 — 5 from the standard of . 899225 to. 900, 
borg increased the pure gold to the do 23.20 to 23.22 grains, at which it 
still remains. 

By this act the fineness of both the gold and silver coins was fixed at .900. 
The silver dollar weighed 412} grains troy, and the gold was issued at the rate of 
25.8 per dollar in value, the actual gold dollar coin not being authorized, however, 
until 1849. The relation of the metals, therefore, was almost exactly 16 to 1. 

The quantity of pure silver in the dollar, as ori y fixed, was not changed 
from the date of its issue down to April 1, 1873, when it was discontinued ; but the 
weight of the coins of less denomination was reduced from 412} to 384 grains 
standard per dollar of nominal value by the act of February 21, 1 which fixed 
the weight of the half dollar at 192 ns and the quarter dollar, dime, and half 
dime at one-half, one-fifth, and one-tenth of the said half dollar. 

The stafidard weight of these latter coins was, by the coinage act of 1873, in- 
creased to 385.8 grains to the dollar, composed of two half do four quarter dol- 
lars, and ten dimes, and corresponding in weight and fineness with the five-franc 
silver coin of the Latin states of Europe. These coins are issned at the rate of 
$1.24414 per standard ounce, ore . coins of the nominal value of 81,000. 

The co’ act, in effect, aboli e silver dollar of 412) grains troy (3711 
grains pure silver) and declared the gold dollar of 25.8 grains, nine-ten’ds fine, 
(23 22 grains pure gold,) the anit of value, and thus legally established gold as the 
sole standard or measure of value. The issue of the copper coin commenced in 
1793, silver in 1794, and gold in 1795. 

It will be noticed that the Spanish silver dollar prior to act of 1792 
was the standard of value, and it is true that the standard silver dollar 
of the United States had in it the same amount of silver as the Span- 
ish silver dollar, and that under this legislation the standard silver 
dollar weighed 4124 grains, nine-tenths of it fine silver and one-tenth 
alloy, and the weight of this coin was never changed, and all the acts 
of Congress prior to 1873 provided it should be a 5 1 tender for all 
debts public and private, while the gold dollar, act of 1853, 25.8 grains, 
with the larger gold coins were also a legal tender. Both the silver 


and gold were called coin. The smaller silver coin, half dollars, quar- 
ters, dimes, and half dimes, weighed a little less to the dollar than the 
standard silver dollar, and by the act of 1853, as well as the act of 
1873, were a legal tender for not exceeding $5. 
In near both gold and silver a standard of value, onr fathers 
0 


took counsel of the experience of civilized nations for many centuries 
past. 

Indeed, I may say, in the light of history, that from the most ancient 
times mankind have by toil, hardship, and enterprise sought both 
gold and silver, and in most civilized countries have used them for 
money, and with slight fluctuations in the proportion of 16 to 1, 
that is, sixteen ounces of silver being equal in value to one ounce of 
gold. So from 1792 to the breaking out of the late war, and all through 
the war up to 1873, the standard silver dollar was in common with 
gold coin 1 ers tender for all debts, public and private, and receiy- 
able under all the legislation for duties upon imports. 

During the late rebellion the United States, for the purpose of pre- 
serving its existence, raised armies, bonght supplies, and performed 
all other acts necessary to carry on the war to a successful termina- 
tion, and it became necessary for Congress to borrow money “on the 
credit of the United States. 


ACT OF JULY 17 AND AUGUST 5, 1861. 


The first loan after President Lincoln was inaugurated was under 
the act of July 17, 1861, authorizing the borrowing on the credit of the 
United States of ,000,000 on bonds at 7 per cent. interest, payable 
after twenty years. 

Section 9 of the act is as follows: 

And be it further enacted, That the faith of the United States is hereby solemnly 


pledged for the payment of the interest and the redemption of the principal of the 
loan katioi be this act. 3 à p 


Fes ah 5, 1861, an act was passed supplementary to the act of July 
f > 

The bonds issued under these acts bound the Government to y 
dollars. There can be no mistake as to the meaning of the word io - 
lars. It was coin, either or both gold and silver of the weight and 
fineness provided by law. This was prior to the acts authorizing 
the issue of United States notes known as greenbacks. 


FIRST ACT AUTHORIZING THE ISSUE OF UNITED STATES NOTES KNOWN AS GREENBACKS, 


The war still progressed and the necessities of the Government for 
money with which to pure supplies and pay other expenses were 
pressing. Soon the 25th of February, 1862, it was enacted, section 
1, “that the Secre of the Treasury is hereby authorized to issue 
on the credit of the United States $150,000,000 of United States notes 
not bearing interest, payable to bearer at the Treasury of the United 
States.” It was further provided that such notes should be receivable 
for all debts due the United States,“ except duties rede iad and 
should be received for all claims and demands against the United 
States, “ t for interest upon bonds and notes, which shall be 

id in coin;” and they were, with above exceptions, also made a 
legal tender for all debts, public and a 

hese notes did not bear interest; the promise to pay in each note 
was a promise to pay dollars, and the law in existence said what a 
dollar was and how much gold or silver it should contain. 

Almost all nations of the world during great wars have been com- 
pelled to issue in some shape or other their obligations to cireulate 
as money, generally to the practical exclusion of a metallic currency 
while in circulation. 

The French government issued the assignats, which became worth- 
less and were never paid. Our own Government during the revolu- 
tionary war issued the continental currency, redeemable in Spanish 
milled dollars, and which was never redeemed. So when it was de- 
cided to issue the greenbacks great doubt was expressed all over the 
country as to the wisdom of the step, by the democracy, who de- 
nounced the p: then having control of the Government for violat- 
ing the Constitution. 

it was contended on the other hand that in time of war the power 
of the Government for its Keenan was only limited by necessity ; 
and for the purpose of enabling the Government to pa out and use 
those notes to a good advantage it was further provided by the origi- 
nal act that they should be fundable upon demand into a six per 
cent. interest-bearing United States bond, and should be receivable 
as coin at their par value in payment for any loans that might there- 
after be negotiated by the Secretary of the Treasury; and this same 
act provided, section 2, for the issue of $500,000,000 6 per cent. bonds, 
bearing interest in coin. 

To give che greenback further value section 2 of this same act pro- 
vided that all stocks, bonds, and other securities held within the 
United States shall be exempt from taxation by or under State an- 
thority. Indeed, I may say that all the bonds and obligations of the 
Government issued in payment for loans, including the greenbacks 
issued under different acts of Con were by law made non-taxa- 
ble by State or municipal authorities, and are not taxable to-day. 

Section 5 of the same act, authorizing the first issue of greenbacks, 
provided that all duties should be paid in coin or notes payable on 
demand, which were coin-notes, and that the proceeds should be ap- 

lied— 
8 First. To the payment in coin of the interest on the bonds and 
notes of the United States. 
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Second. To the payment or purchase of 1 
of the United States, to be set apart as a sinking fund. 
Third. The residue to be paid into the Treasury. 


T cent. of all the debt 


OTHER ACTS OF CONGRESS DURING THE WAR AUTHORIZING THE ISSUE OF NATIONAL 
OBLIGATIONS. 


The act of July 11, 1862, authorized a further issue of United States 
notes or greenbacks to the extent of $150,000,000, with similar pro- 
visions as the act of February 25, 1862. 

The act of March, 1863, authorized the issuing of $900,000,000 6 per 
cent. interesl-bearing bonds of the United States, redeemable at the 
pleasure of the Soremmeny in not loss than ten ir grag berek an 
forty years, payable in coin, giving the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to issue part of same, not exceeding $400,000,000, in Treasury 
notes, payable at the pleasure of the Government not exceeding three 
years from date, with 6 per cent. interest, authorizing the exchange of 
either the bonds or Treasury notes sor rapa ; also authorizin 
an issue as a part thereof of $150,000,000 of United States notes, an 
limiting the term for exchange of all United States notes for bonds 
to on or before the Ist day of July, 1863. 

The act of June 30, 1864, authorized the issue of $400,000,000 bonds 
to run not less than five nor more than thirty years, at 6 per cent. 
interest in coin. 

Section 2 gave the Secretary of the Treasury the power to issue 
$200,000,000 of this amount in Treasury notes, payable not exceeding 
three years from date, with 7 3-10 per cent. interest, and to convert 
said Treasury notes into bonds, and to exchange these interest-bearing 
Treasury notes for United States notes or greenbacks issued under 
prior acts of Congress ; and the following proviso is attached to said 
second section: 

Provided, That tho total amount of bonds and e e authorized by the 
first and second sections of this act shall not exceed 8400, 000,000, in addition to the 
amounts heretofore issued; nor shall the totalamount of United States notes, is- 
sued or to be issued, ever exceed $400,000,000, and such additional sum, not exceed- 
ing $50,000,000, as may be temporarily required for the redemption of temporary 


While it was doubtful how the war would result and whether we 
were to have a Government or not, the obligations of the Govern- 
ment, both interest and non-interest bearing, decreased in value; for 
the element of uncertainty as to their payment or, if paid, when they 
would be paid, produced the inevitable result upon their price. 

All these acts were passed during the continuance of the war, and 
constitute the contract between the Government on the one hand and 
the holders of the obligations of the Government on the other hand, 
and which good faith requires the Government to keep and with 
which the’creditor must be satisfied. 

The nature of the obligation resting upon the Government under 
these acts is tersely set forth in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to Congress as follows: 


But 9 and 9 the acts in 
sic discussion. having been authoritatively set 
highest judicial tribunal known to our Constitution. As soon after tho termina- 
tion of the war as 1868, it was argued before the Supreme Court that the legal- 
tender notes of the United States wero issued as money, a substitute for metallic 
currency, and that, having been made logal tender in payment of all debts, includ- 
ing (with certain exceptions) the Government's own, of course, when presented for 
yment, if similar notes, being 8 tender, were offered in puaga veg them, 
Ind debt would be discharged by a dclivery of new notes of the same kind, and so 
F lied: 3 
“ Apart from the yo ten pressed u em by acts of Con- 
of which we owe say 5 their circulation as jeradber depends upon the 
extent to which they are received in payment, on the quantity in circulation, and 
In other respects they resemble the 


on the credit given to the promises they 
bank-notes formerly issued as currency. 

“ But, on the other hand, it is equally clear that these notes are obligations of 
the United States. Their name imports obligation. Every one of them expresses 
upon its face an engagement of the nation to pay the bearer a certain sum. The 
dollar noto is an en, t to pay a dollar, and the dollar intended is the coin 
dollar of the Uni CEF gold or sil- 
ver. authenticated as such by the stamp of the Government,” 

This authoritative declaration of the Supreme Court defines clearly and pre- 
cisely the meauing and intent of Congress in the acts which authorized the issue, 
and should be accepted as conclusive of the obligation and duty of the Government 
to provide for the payment in specie of all such es, 

oris this all. Subsequentsto this decision, and for the purpose of putting a 
quietus upon the mischievous discussion of the subject, Congress, on the 18th day 
of March, 1869, declared by public act that “tho United States solemnly pledges 
its faith to make provision at the earliest practicable period for the redemption of 
the United States notes in coin.” 


Ihave referred to these acts of Congress and the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for the reason that on the part of 
certain gentlemen upon this floor and a great many throughout the 
country there ap to be a misapprehension as to what the contract 

between the Government on the one hand and its creditors upon 

© other; and from the above references to the law, as well as a care- 
jful examination of the text of the different acts, 1 am prepared to 
state— 

First. That there is not one dollar of the indebtedness of the United 
States, interest-bearing or non-interest-bearing bond or greenback, 
but what the Government has the right, legal, equitable, and moral, 
under the contract to pay in coin, and that coin is gold or the stand- 
ard silver dollar of the fineness and weight provided by law at the 
time the indebtedness was made. 

Second. It further appears that the faith of the Government is 
ean to collect duties on imports in coin (either gold or silver, or 


mestion are not left open for foren- 


for the payment of interest upon the public debt. 


by the unanimous opinion of the | J 


Third. That the faith of the Government is pledged, until the re- 
a of the greenbacks, never to issue more than $400,000,000 of 

© same, 

Having shown the right under the contract to pay our debt in gold 
and silver, or either, let us inquire briefly as to the policy of paying 
our debts in silver as well as in gold. z 

THE POLICY OF PAYMENT OF OUR DEBT IN SILVER AS WELL AS GOLD. 


A discussion of this branch of the subject will make n an 
inquiry as to the amount of gold and silver in the world. The oflice 
of money and the effect of making it plenty or searce, cheap or dear, 
upon production and commerce, and more particularly the effect of 
making it cheap or dear upon contracts in existence, and after those 
contracts are made to pay “dollars,” having reference to the dollar 
established by law at the time the contract was made; and first as 
to the amount of silver and gold in existence and the production of 
the same. * 

The statisticians and political economists in the world agree sub- 
stantially, after careful consideration of the subject, in estimating 
for use in the arts and for coin— 


BOOM Wh ac 2s A N E TANE $5, 200, 000, 000 
Silver a PS wl PANEN AEH ebita 5, 600, 000, 000 
Making a total oll . 11, 400, 000, 000 


About one-half of this amount ($5,700,000,000) is coin, of which there 
is in use in the commercial world— 


I mean by the commercial world those countries other than the ori- 
ental, while the amount in cirenlation in the eastern or oriental coun- 
tries is estimated at (mostly silver) $2,100,000,000. 

As to the amount of gold and silver in the world, our efficient sta- 
tistician at the head of the Bureau of Statistics, Mr. Edward Young, 
substantially concurs with the above estimate, as shown by a letter 
which he writes me, as follows: 

BUREAU or STATISTICS, July 12, 1876. 


The te gold net of the world for the twenty-seven 

years, 140 cee tan inclusive, is prt cache t A . * ESS. $2, 761, 700, 000 
The ag; silver product of the world for the same period is 

% ² O TEO TA ͤk:Ü¹ 88 1, 573, 900, 000 
Making the aggregate 3 of precious metals for the twenty- Raye 

BCVEN years, 1840 to 1875: æ»u 4, 335, 600, 000 


The present stock of precious metals for use in the world (for coinage and tho 


arts) has been by trustworthy investigators at from $11,000,000,000 to 
$13,000,000,000—say a mean at 812.000, 000, 000. 1 
EDWARD YOUNG, 
Chief of Bureau. 


Hon. J. G. Caxxoy, N. C. 


As to the production of gold and silver annually from 1852 to 1875, 
inclusive, I giye a tabnlar statement as reprinted from the Paris 
ournal des Economistes for March, aud which statement agrees sub- 
stantially with information from other sources. It will be observed 
the production of gold is decreasing: 


1282 i 8182 500, 000 | $40, 500, 000 | $223, 070. 000 
1853 . -| 155,000,000 | 40,500,000 | 195, 500, 000 
1854.. 127. 000, 000 40,500, 000 | 167, 500, 000 
1855 .. 135, 000, 000 | 40,500,000 | 175, 500, 000 
1856 .. 147, 500,000 | 40,500,000 | . 188. 000, 000 
1857 .. 133, 000, 000 | 40,500,000 | 173, 500, 000 
1858 . non scccnceccccaseccecscnsccnccccsee 124, 500,000 | 40,500,000 | 165, 000, 000 
1GSO - annonces pesvenccssonpesrecccnseans 124, 500,000 | 40,500,000 | 165, 000, 000 
100000 „„ „ 442 119, 000,000 | 40,500,000 | 159. 500, 000 
1861 .. 114, 000,000 | 42,500,000 | 156. 500, 000 
1862 . 107, 500, 000 | 45, 000, 000 | 152, 500, 000 
1863 . 107, 000,000 | 49,000,000 | 156, 000, 000 
1864 . 113, 000, 000 | 51, 500,000 |. 164, 500, 000 
1865 120, 000,000 | 52,003,000 | 172, 000, 000 
. 121, 000, 000 50, 500. 000 171,500, 000 
16 . ncsnwseenacccscncescnesscecene 116, 000, 000 | 54,000,000 | 170. 000, 000 
1268 . 120, 000, 000 | 50, 000,000 | 170, 000, 000 
1869 .. 121, 000,000 | 47,500,000 | 168, 500, 000 
1870 116, 000, 000 | 51,500, 000 | 167, 500, 000 
1871 116, 500,000 | 61, 000, 000 | 477, 500, 000 
1872.. 101, 500, 000 | 65, 000. 000 | 166, 500, 000 
183 ——444ů—ũã e 44 103, 500,000 | 70,000,000 | 173, 500, 000 
1874 õ½%C „h 90, 500, 000 ] 71,500,000 | 162, 000, 000 
175 444 4 4 97,500,000 | 62, 000, 000 159, 500, 000 


MONEY—WHAT ISIT} 

Money has been defined by many political economists, and if is 
somewhat strange that people should wrangle about the definition of 
that article which moves the world and is at the bottom of all enter- 

rise and labor, and for which we toil from tho cradle to the grave. 
Suffice it to say, as defined by economists and which definition is ap- 
proved by common sense— 


It is an instrament designed equitably to measure the valne of commodities and 
services with the view to effect their exchange either at present or in the future 
and throughout the world. 


If all nations, individuals, and corporations were out of debt, then 
it would make but little difference whether a large or small amount 
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of coin was called a dollar. To illustrate: It would make but little 
difference whether a dime or a dollar was the representative used to 
measure the value and effect the 3 of a pair of shoes made in 
Massachusetts for a bushel of corn raised in Kansas, the shoes pass- 
ing from the maker in Massachusetts through the dealer in Kansas to 
the person who wears them, and the corn passing from the farmer who 
produced it in Kansas through the dealer in Massachusetts to the con- 
sumer; but in the development, production, and commerce of any 
country, corporations, individuals, and governments make ventures 
contract debts, and generally in the aggregate follow those manifold 
pomis that tend tothe well-being ofeach individual and result in the 

appiness, strength, and power of the whole as a pon From these 
transactions the relation of debtor and creditorisformed, and the com- 
modity or other capital advanced by the creditor and received by the 
debtor and agreed to be returned is measured by dollars. 

The farmer in Illinois who promises to pay the lumberman of Mich- 
igan $1,000 for lumber has no intention of going to Nevada or Cali- 
fornia and of actually mining the amount of silver or gold, having it 
coined, necessary to pay that $1,000, but he expects to grow the corn 
and wheat and grass or cattle and hogs necessary to exchange for the 
thousand dollars with which to pay the lumberman; hence it is neces- 
sary that the dollar or the standard by which values are measured 
should be maintained by Government and shonld be in justice to 
everybody as stable and certain as possible; and as we trade allover 
the world, this same dollar or standard of value should be as nearly 
universal as possible, and the creditor who has the obligation of the 
debtor to pay him a thonsand dollars in coin, that coin at the time of 
the contract being fixed, as a standard of value, at 25,8 grains of stand- 
ard gold to the dollar or 412} grains of standard silver to the dollar. 
Who insists when payment is made that it should be in dollars, 
weighing 50 grains of gold instead of 25, or dollars weighing 1,000 
grains of silver instead of 412} grains, or would say let us not have 
silver as a standard of value at all, pay mein gold dollars, and thereby 
silver as compared with gold is not as valuable as when the debt was 
contracted, would be attempting to act unfairly and by artifice to 


get more than he was to have; or the debtor who would say let us make 


a dollar out of 12 pon of gold instead of 25, or out of 200 grains of 
silver instead of ot pega would insist on making a dollar out 
of brass, which should be a legal tender in addition to the gold and 
silver and of not half the valuo of gold and silver dollars, and insist 
on paying his debt in brass dollars, would be acting unfairly and 
seeking by artifice to pay less than he 

What has been done in reference to the debts the Government 
owes and that individuals owe, and the reason for action of the parties ? 

I have already called attention to the fact that at the time our 
debt was contracted a certain amount of both gold and silver consti- 
tuted a dollar. It is estimated that $1,000,000,000 of this debt is 
held by is of foreign nations, most of it in Great Britain and 
Germany. Silver is not used in Great Britain as ap except for 
subsidiary coin, and since the Franco-Prussian war an within the 
last three years Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway have 
ceased to use silver as standard money and have adopted the use of 
gold as a standard, and Dr. Linderman, the Director of the Mint, es- 
timates the amount of silverthat is being retired from the circulation 
in Germany and thrown upon the markets of the world at $300,000,000, 
and about the same amount in the other nations. 

And, strange to say, the United States being the debtor nation, 
having the right to pay that debt in gold and silver of a certain fine- 
ness, with her vast mineral wealth, especially of silver, that is being 
rah sp by the labor, pluck, and energy of Americans under the 
lead of science and experience, has unwittingly assented to the de- 
monetization of silver. 

This legislation was had in the Forty-second Con February 
12, 1873, by a bill to regulate the mints of the United States, and 
practically abolished silver as money by failing to provide for the 
coinage of the silver dollar. It was not discussed, as shown by the 
RECORD, and neither members of Congress nor the people understood 
the scope of the legislation. 

The result is that gold has become the only standard by which 
values are measured, silver ceasing to be used as money, and gold as 
compared with silver has become more valuable, and silver as com- 
pared with gold has become less valuable, so that if we actually pay 
in fold, not haying the privilege to pay silver, we have decreased our 
ability to pay by at least from 20 to 30 per cent.; in other words, we 
decrease our ability to pay by the amount of silver we have to pay 
with, it no longer being available to us to pay in discharge of our 
indebtedness the same as gold. 

But the objection may be urged that we have not a large amount 
of silver with which to pay our debts, and therefore it cannot make 
much difference whether silver is demonetized or not. A complete 
answer to that is, first, that so far as we have silver or can mine 
itor buy it with our commodities, we have the right to use it in 
payment of our debts according to the contract; and, for that mat- 
ter, the same thing may be said of gold, that we have not a large 
amount of it in comparison with our debt with which to pay. Buta 
more complete answer to such objection is that 3 we pay the 
greater portion of our debts in cotton, corn, wheat, meats, and such 
other commodities as we sell or export, and that the value in dollars 
of what we sell is measured by gold if it is the only standard of value, 
or by gold and silver if they both constitute the standard; so if you 


decrease the amount of the standard by which the values of com- 
modities are to be measured from 20 to 30 per eent. by demonetizing 
silver, the necessary consequence is the gold, in measuring the value 
of cotton, corn, &c., has the same office to perform that the gold and 
silver both performed, and the creditor gains while the debtor loses. 
The debtor is bound to pay the number of dollars he contracted to 
pay, but the dollar is more valuable than it was when he made the 
contract. Dr. Linderman, Director of the Mint, fully understood this, 
for in his report for the year 1873, page 21, he says: 

Tho gradual adoption of the Ke standard, and consequent demonctization of 
silver, will of course be followed by an increase in the value of gold, or what is 
the same thing, a decrease in the price of articles measnred by it. Indeed it is 

nite certain this effect is already perceptible in some portions of Europe. Be 
that as it may, however, it is safe to assume that Germany will soon have substi- 
tuted three hundred millions of gold for silver heretofore used as standard money, 
and that Denmark, Sweden, and Norway will require nearly as much more in con- 
sequence of changing their standard from silver to gold.. Now, add to the fore- 
going the requirements of France and the United States in the near future, and it 
will be readily understood that gold must Sperate in value. 

It is true that the mines of the world produce annually about one hundred mill- 
ions of gold; but in considering this as a stock to be drawn upon for coinage, it 
must be remembered that the consumption of gold in the arts has largely increased 
during the last twenty-three years, and now approximates to about twenty-five 
millions per annum. } 

SOME OF THE EFFECTS OF DEMONETIZING SILVER. : 

At the time our debt was contracted the standard silver dollar as 
compared with the gold dollar was of a little greater value, and so 
continued untilaftersilver was demonetized. Since 1873, however, gold 
as compared with silver has grown more valuable; and to show how 
much more valnable, take the price of silver in gold in Liverpool on 
the 10th day of July, (this month,) and the price of a greenback dol- 
lar in gold, the gold being at 12 per cent. premium, counting gold as 
the unit of value at par: 


e. 
Tho value of the greenback in gold 1 £9 
The value of the standard silver dollar (412) grains) 1... 70 


And let me here say that we have fee as much right under our con- 
tract to call silver the unit or standard of value and par, and to say 
that the greenback is above par by 11 per cent. and gold above 

by 24 per cent. as advocates of the gold standard have to claim that 
gold should be the unit or standard of value, and that greenbacks 
are below and silver is below par. 

Notice, the greenback dollar is worth over 11 per cent. more than the 
silver dollar. The reason is that, silver being demonetized and gold 
become more valuable and silver less valuable, the greenback is paya- 
ble in gold, which, becoming more valuable, of course makes the green- 
back, as well as all the other securities of the United States, more 
valuable and harder to pay. 

Now, then, let us remonetize silver. There is, as before shown, 
about as much silver in value in the world as there is gold. The re- 
sult will be that silver, as compared with gold, will grow more valua- 
ble; gold, as compared with silver, will grow less valuable, and they 
will meet, each traveling half way, at about the value of the green- 
back; and thus we would have silver at par with gold, gold at par 
with silver, and the greenback at par with gold and silver. 

But the objection is made that the United States may remonetize 
silver and that Germany and the other nations will not. In answer, 
I say so much the greater necessity for the United States remonetiz- 
ing silver; that is the only way we can get even, for by adopting the 

d standard only they have made the dollar more valuable than 
it was when they bought our bonds and loaned us their capital; 
and silver ceasing to be used as money, silver coin is thrown upon 
the market, and has depreciated as com with gold. Now, if 
we remonetize silver that will create a demand for it here, and it 
will flow into this country in exchange for our products, and we will 
in turn use it in paying our debts in common with gold as between 
each other, and in paying the $50,000,000 to $70,000,000 of annual in- 
terest upon our foreign debt. 

Mr. Speaker, I have very great respect for the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. GARFIELD,] and also many gentleman on the other side of the 
House who oppose the legislation spoken of, but I do not agree with 
him in denouncing the proposition to remonetize silver and paying 
our debts with it as swindling, and his stigmatizing silver with the 
term “cheap and nasty.” Sir, it has with gold been used as money 
for ages past, and will be, in my opinion, for to come. It is 
in common with gold the money of the Constitution, and whether it 
has grown less valuable or gold has grown more valuable is not the 
question. By the letter and spirit of the contract we have the right to 
pay ev dollar of the indebtedness of the Unitzil States in standard 
silver dollars weighing 412} grains, nine-tenths of it fine silver and one- 
tenth of it alloy as well as in gold, and I should like to know what 
right the gentleman has to denounce as swindling a proposition to do 
‘ant we contracted to do. I sup if gold were cheaper than silver 
then the gentleman would say it is swindling to pay in gold. 

If the gentleman owed me $10,000 and by the contract had the op- 
tion to pay it either in gold dollars or silver dollars, and bad to be 
industrious and economize to pay either, does he claim that it would 
be swindling to pay me in silver dollars because they were the cheap- 
est? Ifthe gentleman did business in that way on his private ac- 
count, before six months had elapsed any court would appoint a con- 
seryator to take charge of his property and manage his estate. 

Sir, it is the only practicable route that I can see to a resumption 
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of the business of the country upon the basis of ie; it fills the 
measure of the contract from every stand-point; it enables us to 
keep the public faith and honor; it stops the rapacity of the creditor 
on the one hand, who unfairly seeks to increase the value of his 
credits by having the contract 854 0 in his favor, and it stops the 
power of the politician on the other hand, who seeks to avail himself 
of the present gh ag and hard times to ride into power under the 
promise to set the printing-presses in motion and make money and 
give it value without labor by mere force of legislagive enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is that it is not practicable to coin large 
amounts of the standard silver dollar soon enough and fast enongh 
for use. This objection is not well taken. The Director of the Mint 
informs me that the mints can turn out subsidiary coins in addi- 
tion to required gold coin and minor coinage $2,000,000 monthly, and 
an equal amount of silver dollars monthly, and that with reasonable 
appropriations the capacity of the mints can be increased. I further 
want to state that it is not necessary for large 5 to have silver 
or gold coined in large amounts, for the act of 1869, which was merely 
declaratory of the contracts in to the public indebtedness and 
was also the foundation for refunding a large part of it at a lower 
rate of interest, is as follows: 

The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the ent in coin or its 
equivalent of all the obligations of the United aed not pin es interest, known 
as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of tho United 


States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such obligation 
has expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawfal money or other cur- 
rency than gold and silver, 7 


What is the equivalent of coin? I answer, gold and silver bullion 
of the fineness of coin; and for large payments this could be tested 
and used in large amounts. The word “equivalent” in the act could 
mean nothing more or less than this. Then this gold and silver coin 
or bullion would be receivable for all dues payable to the United 
States, including duties upon imports; and for convenience the bull- 
ion could be deposited in the Treasury and coin certificates issued 
redeemable in the bullion. 

THE RESUMPTION ACT. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word with reference to that clause of 
the so-called resumption act which fixes the 1st day of January, 1879, 
to redeem the Treasury notes on demand in coin. Experience, es 
cially in matters of finance, is better than theory, and I am satisfied 
from observation that part of the act should be repealed and have so 
voted constantly when that proposition was pending before the House. 
I believe it is admitted by all that it is a mere declaration without 
any vital force to make it practicable, and tends with other causes to 
deter men of enterprise from embarking in the various industries of 
the country, for the reason that they are doubtful as to what legisla- 
tion will be had tonching same or what will be its effect. 

Those who oppose its repeal say that they are willing it should be 
repealed and believe it should be, but want something in its place 
that looks toward eg aha or, in other words, that they will not 
take a step backward. To such I submit in all candor and fairness 
that the passage of a bill remonetizing silver, with the influx of silver 
necessarily resulting therefrom, would equalize the value of gold and 
silver and greenbacks, then the victory would be won; for if we had 
the power to exchange greenbacks on demand for either gold or sil- 
ver we would not voluntarily do so longer than until the novelty wore 
away, for, with the Frenchman who rushed to the bank that was be- 
ing run upon and demanded his money, when it was counted to him, 
we would exclaim: “If you have the money, we don't want it. If 
you have it not, we must have it.” 

Mr. Speaker, I am in the minority in the House. I have been try- 
ing for months to get the floor to present my views upon this question 
and urge legislation touching the same. I suppose I have no right 
to complain at not being able to do so as Tam not on the Banking and 
Currency or Ways and Means Committee, which have charge of the 

ntation of matters of this kind to the House; and with three 
undred members all clamoring for the floor one’s turn does not come 
often when he desires to be heard upon some question not coming 
from his committee. But I want to say to the hae side of the House 
that one-tenth part of the time given to the maturity and considera- 
tion of this measure that is used in the effort to make capital for the 
fall campaign will suffice to perfect the details and pass the bill. 

There is another reason why this legislation should be had at once. 
It would settle the money question permanently, If there is any one 
thing more than another that paralyzes business it is the power Con- 

has, with our unsettled condition of finance, to tinker with 
he currency; it set¢the theorist, the politician, and the speculator to 
work proposing all manner of schemes to better our condition, nine- 
tenths of which are purely impracticable or thoroughly selfish; the 
producer and the trader are kept in a state of feverish excitement, 
doubtful as to what bad results may follow from unwise legislation. 
here is but one way ont of it: restore the money of the Constitu- 
on by roneo asiyen give the Government and each individual 
the chance to comply withits or hiscontract; nothing more and noth- 
ing less. Then the laws governing demand and supply will regulate 
the mong and the credit of the country as they regulate the pro- 
duction of corn and wheat; and under the operation of that primal 
law imposed upon man by the Creator, By the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread,” each individual, under stable laws and stable 
money, will work out his own salvation, and as a people we enter 
upon a secure and stable era of prosperity. 


State of the Union. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. P. CALDWELL, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 29, 1876. 


The House being as in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. CALDWELL, of Tennessee, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House being in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, my remarks to-day will be addressed to several 
questions having a relation to that most comprehensive subject. 

In the century now drawing to a elose the population of the coun- 
try has increased from two and one-half to forty-five millions. Its 
area has been extended from eight hundred thousand square miles, as 
it was at the period of the Revolution, to three and one-half millions of 
hay miles, which it reached at the date of the purchase of Alaskain 
1867," so that to-day itistwice that of the Roman Empire—asestimated 
by Gibbon—at the period of its most extended dominion. The vast ter- 
ritory protected by its flag—on the East with an Atlantic front facing 
oye and on the West with a Pacific coast looking on Asia—is as 
broad as the continent, and has more than realized the ideal of the san- 
guine men of the Revolution. In the troublous times that foreshad- 
owed the breach with the mother-country, the impulsive Otis said in 
a moment of exultation that he seemed to himself hear “the prophetic 
strains of the sibyls chanting the spring-time of a great empire.” 

As the celestial light of the gospel— 

Said Nathaniel Ames more than a century ago— 
was directed here by the finger of God, it will finally drive the long, long night of 
heathenish darkness from America. Arts and sciences will change the fae of na- 
ture in their tour hence over the Appalachian Mountains to the western ocean, and 
as they march through the vast desert the residence of wild beasts will be broken 
up and their obscene howl bushed forever. + * The rocks will disclose their 
haden A Sere and the inestimable treasures ot S and silver be broken up. Hu 
mountains of jiron-ore are already discove and vast stores are reserved 
future 3 This metal, more useful than gold and silver, will employ mill - 
ions of hands, not only to form the martial sword and peaceful share alternately, but 
an infini ity of utensils improved in the exercise of art and handicraft among men. 

ature through all her works has stamped authority on this law, that all fit matten 

be improved to its best pa Shall not then these vast quarries that. 

teem with mechanic stone—those for structure be piled into great cities, and those 

for sculpture be used to tuate the honor of renowned heroes—even those who; 

shall now save their country? O, ye uuborn inhabitants of America, when your eyes 

behold the sun after he has rolled the season round for two or three centuries more 
know that in A. D. 1738 we dreamed of your times! 

This remarkable prediction has by more than a century anticipated 
its almost literal fulfillment. “The vast desert” that then awaited! 
in the order of Providence the magic influence of an advancing race, 
imbued with the impulse of a new civilization, is now the seat of em- 
pire. The thirteen feeble colonies, rising through an ordeal of fire first 
to the dignity of free and independent States and then to rank among. 
the nations as a Union of States that year after year expanded itsel 
for an enlarging membership, advancing through struggles, reve 
dissensions, and triumphs, present to-day the spectacle of a respec 
and powerful Government wielding jurisdiction over thirty-seven sov- 
ereignties. Here are so many peoples differing in local laws and in- 
stitutions, but still possessing affinities of race, language, religion, and: 
ideas to be blended together and molded by a wise and prudent states- 
manshipintothe groundwork of atriumphantand enduring nationality. 

As the country has grown in territory, population, and wealth, the 
difficulty and expense of the administration of its government have 
correspondingly increased. 

The manner of the administration and disbursement of the reve- 
nues is a fair criterion of the political morals of the men or party in 
whose hands may be lodged for the time being the powers of Govern- 
ment. “When the wicked rule the people mourn.” If extravagant 
and corrupt administration of the revenues be long tolerated in re- 
publican government, it may be safely assumed that corruption has 
reached and taints the fountain of power. Hence the most encour- 
aging of all the signs in the history of the last few years was af- 
forded by the elections of 1874 that so completely revolutionized this 
body, to which, more than to any other branch of Government, re- 
sponsibility attaches for wasteful and extravagant use of the public 
revenues. After making adequate allowance for the necessity that 
existed for increased burdens arising out of the greatly changed con- 
dition of the country, the impression still existed that too much money 
was expended in the administrationof Government. This impression 
ripened into conviction, which found an expression that could not be 


The area of the United States was estimated in 1783 at 820,680 square miles; in 
1854, at 2,936,166; in 1868, at abont 3,466,000. The following are the statistics of the 


area: Br 
are 
miles. 
Original limits of the thirteen States --.......-..2.--..--.-0.eeeueeeeeee 820, 680 
Louisiana, purchased of France in 1803, for $15,000,000.................. 899, 570 
Florida, purchased of Spain in 1809, for 83.000, 000 66, 900 


Territory confirmed by 
Texas annexed in 1346, (Texas debt,) 87,500,000 

New Mexico and in 1847, (cost. of war.) $15,000,000 
Arizona, purchased of Mexico in 1854, for $10,000,000 
Alaska, purchased of Russia in 1867, for $7,200,000 


—Frothinghain's Rise of the Republic, page 3. 
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mistaken in the verdict of that year. No reasonable construction 
could be put upon that utterance that would relieve it of the charac- 
ter of an emphatic demand for retrenchment and reform—to use the 
language of Mr. Jefferson—* for economy in the public expenditures 
that aber may be lightly burdened.” 

REDUCTION OF EXPENDITURES. 


I beg your attention briefly to the response which has been returned 
to this imperative demand by the democratic majority in this Hall. 
The committee presided over by the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and which is especially charged with the matter of 
appropriations, has devoted itself with untiring zeal to the perform- 
ance of its arduous labors, and the results, notwithstanding the many 
obstacles it had to encounter, will no doubt meet the public approval 
and be construed as an assurance that there is a determination to 
bring back the Government to the old-time 23 of honesty, econ- 
omy, and purity in the administration of its finances. These results 
are embodied in a comparative statement, kindly furnished me by the 
clerk of the Committee on Appropriations, which shows that the re- 
ductions already made by bills that have passed the House and those 
yet to be made by pending bills amount to nearly forty millions! 
And thus the democratic majority in this Hall propose to show that 
the Government can be administered at 25 per cent, less expense than 
is imposed under republican rule upon the over-burdened tax-payers 
of the country. The issue of this effort is now and must be for some 
weeks uncertain, as it is impossible to foresee what action may be 
taken upon it at the other end of this Capitol. If we may 1 m 
the resistance it has met from the republican side of this Hall while 
under consideration here, its fate may be considered as yet in great 
doubt. The country, however, will know where to attach responsi- 
bility ey the defeat of a policy for which it has so uumistakably pro- 
noun 

Mr. Speaker, absurd and ridiculous as the imputation ma; - 
tlemen on the other side of this Chamber iiai Sarane Age fti- 
mate that many of those supporting these reductions have been con- 
trolled by the traitorous purpose to embarrass and cripple the public 
service, I do not hesitate to say that my faith in the capacity of the 
people for self-government would be shaken, aye, destroyed, if I 
could believe the public mind ready for an imposition so gross, so 
monstrous, and so insulting. It is a malignant and wicked asper- 
sion, the motive of which cannot be mistaken, for it springs from the 
same impulse that has tee rc more than one effort upon this floor 
to keep alive and fan into e, if possible, embers that every pa- 
triot should wish were extinguished forever. 


OUR DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 


I believe, sir, that thoughtful and well-meaning men of all par- 
ties recognize a necessity for a restoration of confidence and cordial 
relations between the once belligerent sections. The wounds of the 
nation are not fully healed, and a policy tending to their complete 
cicatrization is demanded by every consideration of material pros- 
perity and permanent national integrity. 

A wise statesmanship should gine well against the deplorable con- 
sequences of a deep-seated chronic hostility, that might grow out of 
the continued and persistent partisan agitation of appy sectional 
issues, It should wisely avail itself of the benign influences of this 
centennial era to consolidate the true union sentiment that exists in 
all sections, to the end that the Government may be in fact what it 
is in theory, a union of States and a nation of people, having one 
hope, one sentiment, and one destiny. But what can be expected in 
this direction of a party that, springing from a great sectional con- 
troversy, seems to be able to live only in its memories; that appeals 
again and agen to the unmanly prejudices and wicked passions that 
were born of that unhappy strife? No impartial man who has given 
attention to public affairs can question the fairness of this charac- 
terization of that party. Its record made on this floor during this 
session vindicates at once the truth and justness of the charge; and 
to it for a little while I invite the attention of the House. 

The first debate, as will be remembered by the House, of a partisan 
character that occurred here after organization was upon the bill of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. . universal 
amnesty. The country has not so soon forgotten the manner in which 
that proposition was received by the other side, marked as it was 
by an unusual degree of bitterness, prejudice, and denunciation on the 
part of some gentlemen who participated in the debate. The effort 
to manufacture out of the question political capital at the expense 
of the quiet and harmony of the country was too apparent to be mis- 
taken. The cruelties of Alva, the horrors of Bartholomew, the ter- 
rors of the Spanish inquisition were not invoked without a purpose. 
An ac vantege to a sinking Pay or to arising candidate was the 
stake, and the game was boldly played at the rd of the public 
poue It will not be forgotten that the proposition for amnesty 

ailing of a two-thirds vote was defeated, but it may not be so well 
remembered that in that debate the motive of the opposition was ex- 
posed and its inconsistency palpably shown by the record which they 
themselves had made upon the same question in the Forty-third Con- 
gress, to which your attention is invited. I read from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Forty-third Congress: 


GENERAL AMNESTY. 


Mr. Marxarp. Tam instructed by the Committee on the Rules, acting upon a reso- 
lution submitted to them the other day, to report the bill which I send to the desk. 
It has met the unanimous approval of the committee, and when it has been read I 
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will, unless some gentleman wishes to ask questions or to make opposition to it, 
move the previous question. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Would not that admit Jeff. Davis to a seat on this floor? 

Several MEMBERS. Certainly. 

The question of order was raised whether the committee had the 
right at the time to report the bill, and it was declared by the Chair 
that it had not. 


Mr. MAYNARD. Then I move to suspend the rules so as to allow the commit- 
tee to this bill and to pass it. And in answer tothe ron 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Lawzence}, Ital him frankty that Iwill 


has been already admitted to a seat in either house of Con, provided poopie 
where he lives see be to send him here. 8 amnesty as recommended 
by the President: it also repeals what is the test substituting for 
it the moditied oath that we have all heard so often. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. Ido not object to the bill if it has been con- 
sidered and reported by a committee. 

Mr. Maynakp, It is reported by the Committee on the Rules unanimously. 

Mr. BUTLER, of husetts. right. 


Mr. Cox. Is there any objection to 
„ wend Wot tes ll eid GD th foolish business of taking the test 


oat 

oa ae The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LAWRENCE] objects, and that is 
sufficien 

Sieh graves was taken on Mr. Maynard's motion; and on a division there were 
ayes noes 29. 

So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the rules were suspended and the bill (H. 
R. No. atm was Aimas d s 


This bill found its grave in the Senate. It is worthy of remark that 
it had its origin in the Committee on the Rules, and was reported to 
the House by unanimous consent of that committee, Mr. Maynard 
aeting as chairman, and then contemplating what he very soon there- 
after made, a race for governor of the State of Tennessee. 

How can the consistency of the republican party upon this subject 
be successfully vindicated? How is it that universal amnesty is a 
proper thing to be granted by a republican House and resisted by that 
party when offered by a democratic House? The motive of the lead- 
ers cannot be disguised nor mistaken. The exigencies of party were 
imperative. It demanded to be re-organized and re-animated with the 
spirit of the times that gave it birth. The citizen soldiery, grown 
weary of internal strife, were not to be permitted to catch the spirit 
of the centennial year and forget the unhappy dissensions of the past. 
Their intelligence was to be insulted and their manhood degraded 
by having an appeal like this addressed to them, “Behold, ye who 
fought for the integrity of the Government, the first act of a demo- 
cratic House is to pardon and amnesty the leader of the rebellion and 
the author of the unspeakable horrors of its prison life. It is true 
that in the last House of Representatives we did the same thing, and 
it was a very proper thing for us to do, because to the saints all 
things are saintly; but amnesty from a democratic Congress is an in- 
sult to you and to the memory of your dead comrades.” 

Such is the record of the republican party on the subject of am- 
nesty. Further comment upon it is deemed unn 

Members upon this floor will not soon forget the en ae that oc- 
curred upon the proposition to restore the veterans of the war of 1812 
to the pension-rolls and allow them arrearages that had acerued dur- 
ing the long period of disability, a disability fixed upon them for par- 
ticipation in or sympathy with the rebellion. The proposition, em- 
anating from a committee of this House, was stubboruly resisted and 
in the end defeated by the republican side of the H It was in 
vain that we beatae | to their action on a former occasion, in the 
Forty-third Congress, in support of the propriety and justice of the 
proposition. An opportunity was presented, as they thought, to man- 
ufacture a little political capital ont of the question by placing the 
democracy before the country upon one side of the war and them- 
selves upon the other; and they attempt to avail themselves of it 
though at the expense òf their consistency. By an almost solid re- 
publican vote the arrearages to the veterans were stricken out. Con- 
trast now their action upon the same measure when before the Forty- 
third Congress, as the same appears on page 2109 of the RECORD of 
that Congress? 

Mr. S e, from the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions and the War of 1812, 
repo! K a bill to amend the act entitled“ An Act granting pensions to cer- 
tian soldiers and sailorsof the war of 1812 and the widows of the deceased soldiers,” 
approved February 14, 8171, and to restore to the pension - rolls those persons whose 
names were stricken therefrom in consequence of disloyalty, with the recommen- 
dation that it do pass. 

Derog its discussion Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, offered an amend- 
ment, which was adopted, striking out the proviso to the fifth section 
of the bill; which was as follows : 

Provided, That the restoration and pension contemplated berein sball take effect 
from the passage of this act. 

Mr. Butler said he was opposed to confiscating the pensions of these 
soldiers who had been stricken from the rolls on account of disloyalty. 
While the war was going on, while the Union was still unrestored, it 
was avery proper thing to cut off the pensions of all those who were dis- 
loyal; but he could not see why the pensions of those men should be 
confiscated by the Government while no other property is confiscated. 

Thea proviso was stricken out without even a division, and the bill 

asse 
á This “ going back” at this session upon its record in the last Con- 
gress upon this question indicates that while amnesty and oblivion 
may bring healing to the country, they do in the opinion of its lead- 
ers bring death to the republican party. These leaders recognize 
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that the vitality of their ETP depends upon the maintenance 
W. 


of a rigid sectionalism, in which element ni Sow it “live, move, and 
have its being ;” and they thus lead it buck to the war and its un- 
happy memories in the wicked hope that at those bitter waters it may 
haply find a renewal of its waning life. t 

“CONFEDERATE HOUSE.” 

As indicating this general purpose, I may allude to the persistent 
designation of this body by the republican press as the “confederate 
House of Representatives.“ This catch-word, which is to do its mis- 
erable service for the opposition in the approaching compaign, is are- 
minder to the country that in these seats are some who were the par- 
tisans of the “lost cause,” and that in the organization of the House a 
few confederate soldiers are provided with nr eer from which 
during ten years of peace they had been excluded. No complaint is 
made on any hand that the last resting-place of the dead confederate 
soldier is unmarked by monumental marble reared at the expense of a 
grateful Government. No complaint is or will ever be made on behalf 
of him who survived that service with lostormutilated limb; thatno 
generous government supplies him with the substitutes of the highest 
art, and Ls him fees for life on a pension-list that entails an an- 
nual burden of $30,000,000 upon the resources of the country. Such a 
complaint would be absurd. But was it either absurd or a delusion in 
him to suppose that after ten years of loyal submission to the authority 
of the Government, during which he had borne uncomplainingly his 
a pane dt the vast burden imposed for the benefit of his success- 

competitor in he was so far restored to citizenship and equal 
rights as to be entitled to hold the miserable post of messenger or door- 
keeper about this Hall? It is painful, sir, to see manifestations of a 
sentiment any where, either North or South, demanding the perpetual 
proscription of men for following with manly faith to their logical 
results political doctrines that received the sanction of many honored 
names; doctrines that may be said to have had for their greatest mas- 
ter, if not their author, a statesman whose eminent private and pub- 
lic virtues made him the peer of the foremost men of his time. 

The issue which Mr. Calhoun presented and pressed with so much 
ability in his time at last found its solution in the highest tribunal 
upon earth, the foram of kings, the only tribunal haying full juris- 
diction between nations and fragments of nations. There it was ad- 
judicated that to any State or combination of States there is no way 
of escape from the authority of this Government except through the 
gate of forcible and successful revolution; that these States are asso- 
ciated in a bond of union that is indissoluble except by the consent 
of the people; that the Constitution and laws passed in pursuance 
thereof are paramount; that the Government can vindicate its author- 
ity by force, and is itself tue Tees of the nature and extent of its 
powers. So that whatever evil may havo been entailed by the gigan- 
tic struggle, that evil was not unmixed, for it was attended by the 
elimination from American politics of all pretense of a principle that 
would at uncertain intervals have been returning to vex the country, 
in the end devoting it to a state of chronic instability, utterly incom- 
patible with the great purposes for which the National Government 
was instituted. 

War, civil war— 

Says a distinguished American author, Dr. Draper— 
with its dread . is not without its uses. In no other school than that 
of war can s y learn subordination; in no other can it be made to appreciate 
order. * * I turn from the contemplation of a disorganization of the Repnb- 
lic, each State, and county, and town sitting up for itself—I turn from that to a 
futuro, I see in i ya nc Thien imperial race organizing its intellect, concentrating 
it, and voluntarily submitting to be controlled by its reason. 

And in this connection, Mr. Speaker, I cannot forbear referring gen- 
tlemen of the republican party who cherish a prejudice fostered by 
extreme views upon this subject, and who doubtless remember the 
unquestioned historical fact that the legislation of the original colo- 
nies recognized human bondage the subjects of which were the Af- 
rican race, I cannot forbear to refer such gentlemen to and com- 
mend to their consideration a charitable and Christian view which 
Mr. Lincoln in his second inangural address from the steps of this 
n of the great controversy then pending and unde- 

rmined : 


But let us judge not, that we be not . The Almighty has his own pur- 
poses. “ Woe unto the world because of offenses, for it must needs be that offenses 
come; but woe to that man by whom tho offense cometh.” If we shall suppose that 
African slavery is one of these offenses which in the providence of God must needs 
come, but which having continued through his ap ted time He now wills to re- 
move and that He gives to both North and South this terrible war as the woe dne to 
those by whom the offense came, shall we discern therein any departure from those 
divine attributes which the believers in a living God always ascribe to him? 
However much of error, Mr. Speaker, yon may-predicate of con- 
duct prompted by a conscientious faith in the peculiar constitu- 
tional theory the practical assertion of which precipitated the war, 
the enlightened sentiment of the world will pause before giving 
its assent to a harsher characterization. And I beg you, sir, to 
bear in mind that throughout this long and at times stormy ses- 
sion you have heard no utterance from the lips of those who trod 
the perilous and bloody path of revolution inconsistent with the 
oft-repeated assertion of the utter abandonment of the theory of 
secession—here where are daily seen the senators, cabinet minis- 
ters, and generals of the extinct confederacy. An untiring zeal, 
a perfect self-devotion to the transaction of the public business, 
a commanding ability, often painfully prominent, in debate upon 
great historical and constitutional questions have with all gener- 


ons minds placed the sincerity of the avowal beyond question. 
How much longer, then, shall the public patience be abused by a par- 
tisan cry that would by cowardly implication impute to such publie 
servants either dishonest or unpatriotic motives? 

On the 24th of the last month a political convention met at the 
capitol of a great and flourishing State in the West and adopted a 
series of resolutions, one of which was the following: 

2. That the policy of leniency by the republican toward the le recent 
in rebellion against Federal authority havin Sead in death be Vieno of at 
least five thousand Unionists, white and black, since the commencement of the 
pza policy of reconstruction; also in placing in power in the lower House of 

Jou, a political party nominated by ex-confederates; and finally in re! 

back into the control of disloyal whites nearly every State nered to kyan] 
authority by Federal arms, it is the duty of the execntive branch of the Govern- 
ment to extend especial care over Union men throughout all the South, so that 
there, not only in name but in reality, American citizenship shall be as secure as it 
is in foreign lands and upon foreign seas. 

A leading journal in that State, published in the city of Chicago, 
is authority for the statement that this resolution was received with 
more demonstrations of approval than any other one of the series. 
The reading of it was interrupted by applause, and at the conclusion 
of the reading“ the whole convention and the large crowd of specta- 
tors applauded most earnestly.” When the formal vote on the adop- 
tion of the entire series was taken there was only one negative vote 
in a delegated assemblage of more than six hundred men. 

Ihave not quoted this resolution for the purpose of commenting 
upon the grave issues it presents when considered as involving the 
personal honor of several millions of people, for men cannot live nor 
States exist without dishonor in the daily commission of murder and 
treason. I nught be inclined to speak of the cool, calculating malig- 
nity that could prompt the publication of such an indictment against 
a whole ple did I not find a fit rebuke to hand, administered at 
Graceland on Decoration Day by a citizen of Illinois distinguished 
for his charity, his humanity, and his genius. Said Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer in his address on that occasion : 

I notice that in our race in the old days there has been a great faculty for for- 
giving. In my own mother-country, where they used to come to the death-clinch 
pew, ah and Hit it out with fearful havoc, they never cherished their bitter- 
ness very long after they were through with their fighting. The white rose and 
the red would twine together abont the door of the — Er and tho castle. The cav- 
alier and the puritan would sit by the same fireside. It is human instinct to have 
it out and then shake hands and ‘be friends. It is what we must do for the living 
and tho dead. I count every attempt to rake up the old trouble a violent, bitter 
thing, unwortby of our nation and our great Anglo-Saxon family, and Iam ashamed 
of the men of my own State who could say the thing that has just been said in our 
own State capital, that they might add wormwood to gall. 

We are one family North and South. We have one destiny in our heart. We can 
only work ont that destiny through and good-will. On this summer-morning 
as we stand together the dust of dead men is rising. The sun cannot tell 
which is rebel dust and which is loyal. It is all one to the sun. The rain cannot 
tell as it falls so sweetly on the graves. It is all one to the rain. It blends in the 
grass, blows in the flowers; it blends all together, for so God wills. It cannot be 
otherwise in our hearts if we are true. Wemust be great as God, as meet and puro 
as nature, as catholic and as tender. Wo are all one family, kith and kin clear 
through. We must go homo nourishing the grand, sweet charity which can be tho 
only worthy feeling of a generous and victorious heart. 


To this brave, true-hearted Christian man “every attempt to rake 
up the old trouble is a violent, bitter thing, unworthy of our nation 
and.our great Aug!o-Saxon family.” king with especial refer- 
ence to the resolution which I have , he says, with an emphasis 
that does him infinite honor: 

I am ashamed of the men of my own State who could say the thing that has just 
been said in our own State capital, that they might add wormwood to gall. 

And here, Mr. Speaker, I would contrast with the noble utterances 
of this Christian hero the language of the national republican con- 
vention. Professing indeed “to deprecate all sectional feeling and 
tendencies,” it belies that profession by repeated and false allusions 
to the unbappy past: 

The democratic pate is the same as when it sympathized with treason; it makes 
its control of the House of Representatives the triamph and the opportunity of the 
nation’s recent foes; it re-asserts and applauds in the national Capitol the senti- 
ments of unrepented rebellion; it sends Union soldiers to the rear and promotes 
confederate soldiers to the front. : 

Here is a “violent, bitter thing,” for it is an attempt “to rake up 
the old trouble,” at once “unworthy of our nation and our great 
Anglo-Saxon family.” 

And yet, sir, it is not improbable that “this thing” or its like will 
be said as often as the exigencies of party or the needs of the parti- 
san shall exact. It is not improbable that to sympathies and antipa- 
thies engendered by the differences of the past the demagogue will 
in all future time appeal. As they are doing now, so will they here- 
after constitute an instrament suited to his nefarious purpose. But 
it will be the high duty of the true northman and the true southron 
to bear in mind “how physical circumstances control the deeds of 
men in spite of themselves ;” and looking upon the unspeakable woes 
of civil strife, to distin aish the instrament from the cause. And so 
remembering and so distinguishing, they may frustrate the designs 
of the demagogue, though they may not be able to drive him from 
his wicked work. They may speed the day when the recollections of 
the strife will pass into the ghs between memory and forgetful- 
ness, “where ragged outline and harsh angle are softened by mellow- 


ing tints or obscured by deepening shadows.” 

n the war which England and France in the last century waged 
over Canada it will be remembered that Montcalm and Wolfe, repre- 
sentatives of the valor of the two great belligerents, fell in the same 
engagement upon the sanguinary heights of Abraham. The passing 
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years soon assuaged the bitterness of strife, and there rose from the 
merous contributions of both English and French in the public gar- 
en of Quebec a stately memorial er e as aninscription— 


Their valor gave them a common death, history a common fame, and posterity 
this common 


No utterance ever fell from the lips of the lamented Greeley that 
marked more strongly the true nobility of his soul than when at Mem- 
phis he expressed an earnest hope for the day when the people of this 
country would be as proud of the martial renown of Jackson and Lee as 
they would ever be of that of Grant and Sherman. In a like spirit of 
magnanimity 1 555 the distinguished and eloquent gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ] the other day, who will accept my thanks 
for the pleasure it affords me here to reproduce his language, 


I say to those who wore tho gray and to those who wore the blue, preserve every 
memento of your valor and your sacrifices, and the day will hen all the peo- 
ple will treasure every memento of American courage and sacrifice made in that 
great war. (Applause.] The ay will come when those trophies, blending to- 
gether as the dyes of yonder — 4 will be cherished as the richest heritages 
of a united and unbroken Am people, and will warn our countrymen through 
all time of . attend an attempt from any quarter to 


member the 
STATE RIGHTS. 


But, Mr. Speaker, it is unnecessary to remind you that more than 
once upon this floor we have heard, in reply to some constitutional 
argument from this side of the House, the taunt that the politicians 
of the 11 striet- construction school, being responsible for 
our civil troubles, are unsafe political guides, and unworthy ever to 
be again intrusted with political power. Again and again has the 
attempt been made to cast ridicule upon those who would invoke 
limitations upon Federal legislation, until indeed it seems to be not 
unusual to consider the annihilation of the whole theory of State 
po as one of the results of the war, and the unqualified supremacy 
of the National Government as riveted firmly upon our political sys- 
tem by force of arms. But those, sir, who haves ee at the fear- 
ful consequences of such a doctrine—enlightened lovers of constitu- 
tional liberty everywhere took heart and hope when the present Su- 

. preme Court at its late term, emerging from the baleful shadow of 
reconstruction tyranny, and speaking through its able chief, invoked 
in authoritative tone recognition and respect for this derided theory. 
They have, so to apak, evoked it from the charnel-house of dead 
ideas, and breathed into it anew the life and force of a great, living, 
indestructible principle. This decision of the most a t tribunal 
in the land is in its bearings so far-reaching and of such transcend- 
ent import, when considered with reference to the tendency of repub- 
lican legislation for a few years past, that I shall be pardoned for 
si pd the following extracts in my remarks, which the Clerk 
wi K 

The Clerk read as follows: 


We have in our politcal system a government of the United States and a R 
ment of each of the sev States. Each one of these governments is Sistinet 
from the others, and each has citizens of its own who owe it allegiance, and whose 
rights, within its jurisdiction, it must protect. The same person may be at the 
same time a citizen of the United States and a citizen of a State, but Ma y ons of 
citizenship under one of these governments will be different from those he un- 
der the other. (Slaughter-house cases, 16 Wallace, 74.) 

Citizens are the members of the political community fo which they belong. They 
are me Pe le who compose the community, and who, in their associated capacity, 
have established or submitted themselves to the dominion of a grvacoment ter the 
promotion of their oF erage welfare and the protection of their individual as well 
as their collective rights. In the formation of a government the people may con- 
fer upon it such powers as they choose. government when so formed may, 
and when called upon e esky all the powers it has for the protection of 
the rights of its citizens and the people within its jurisdiction, but it can exercise 
no other. The duty of a government to afford protection is limited always by the 


power it possesses for that purpose. 

bon te Ns made the fact known to the le of the United States that they 
required a national government for natio! yond The soe governments 
of the separate States, bound together by the Articles of Confederation alone, were 
not sutkeient for the promotion of the general welfare of the people in respect to 
foreign nations, or for their complete protection as citizens of the confi ted 
States. For this reason tho oof the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty "to 
themselves and their 8 (Constitution, preamble,) ordained and established 
tho Government of the United States, and defined its powers by a constitution 
which they adopted as its fundamental law and made its rule of action. 

The Government thus established and defined is to some extent a government of 
the States in their political capacity. It is also, for certain pu a govem- 
ment of the people. Its powers aro limited in number, but not in degres. ithin 
the scope of its powers, as enumerated and defined, it is supreme and above the 
States, but beyond it has no existence. It was erected for special purposes and 
endowed with all the powers necessary for its own preservation and the accomplish- 
ment of the ends its people had in view. It can neither grant nor secure to its citi- 
a any right or privilege not expressly or by implication placed under its juris- 

The people of the United States resident within any State are subject to two gov- 
ernments, one State and the other national, but there need be no conflict between 
the two. The powers which one possesses the other does not. They are estab- 
lished for different ps and haveseparate jnrisdictions. Together they make 
one whole and furnish * 75 le of the United States with a complete government, 
ample for the protection of all their rights at home and abroad. Trae, it may 
sometimes happen that a person is amenable to both jurisdictions for one and tho 
same act. Thus, if a marshal of the United States is unlawfnlly resisted while 
executing the process of the courts within a State, and the resistance is accom- 
panfol by an assault on the officer, the sovereignty of the United States is vi- 
olateu by the resistance, and that of the State by the breach of peace in the as- 
sault. So, too, if one s the counterfeited coin of the United States within a 
State, it may be an offense against the United States and the State; the United 
States because it discredits the coin, and the State because of the frand upon him 
to whom it is passed. This does not, however, necessarily imply that the two gov- 
ernments possess powers in common or bring them into conllict with each other. 
It is the natural consequence of a citizenship which owes allegiance tu two sover- 


and claims protection from both. The citizen cannot complain becanse 


legiance to the two departments, so to speak, and within their ve spheres 
must pay the er which each exacts for disobedience to its laws. In return 
he can demand protection from each within its own jurisdiction. 


The Government of the United States is one of delegated powers alone. Its 
authority is defined and limited by the Constitution. All powers not granted to it 
by that instrument are reserved to the States or the people. No rights can be ac- 
quired under the Constitution or laws of the United States except sueh as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has the authority to grant or secure. All can- 
not be so granted or are left under the protection of the States. 

Mr. CALDWELL, of Tennessee. Such is the language of the court 
in the case of the United States vs. Cruikshank et als., while it holds 
in case of the United States vs. Reese et al. as follows: 

The courts enforce the! vo will when ascertained, if within the constitn- 
tional grant of power. Within its 1 4 75 sphere Con: is supreme and be- 

d the control of tke courts, but if it steps outside of its constitutional limita- 
‘ions and attempts that which is beyond its reach, the courts are authorized to, 
and when called upon in due course of legal procedings must, annul its encroach- 
ments upon the reserved power of the States and the people. 


Here then we have in oursystem “ two sovereignties,” one of which 
is of delegated powers. Its legislative will must be exercised within its 
legitimate sphere, within which it is supreme, but stepping outside of 
that sphere it encroaches upon the reserved power of the other “sov- 
ereiguties“ and the people, and is guiltyof usurpation. That politi- 
cal o ization in this country—whatever it be called—that asserts 
these limitations and would maintain them in administering the Goy- 
ernment should commend itself to the public support and favor, while 
the people should hold as unworthy of trust and visit with theirseverest 
condemnation any party that would deny or ignore them. Either ex- 
treme should be avoided, as while the one may be said to have plunged 
us into a direful war the other has drawn into fearful peril our local 
institutions and menaced us with a most dangerons modification of 
our dual system of government. Mr. Jefferson in his celebrated sum- 
mary of the principles upon which the Government should be ad- 
ministered mentions among them “the support of the State govern- 
ments in all their rights as the most competent administrations for 
our domestic concerns and surest bulwarks against anti-republican 
tendencies, and the preservation of the General Government in its 
whole constitutional vigor as the sheet anchor of our peace at home 
and safety abroad.” 

The form of t which alone renders institutions compatible 
with extent of ote popular Gan 

Says Professor Reed— 


is that form which has its 3 this ancient element of Saxon local self. gov- 
ernment. Who can question that it is such a political system that has expanded 
this Republic from its primitive tion to its present extent; so that that 
which at first reached not far beyond the sound of the Atlantic, became enlarged 
beyond the mountains, then beyond the Mississippi, and now, having crossed the 
second great mountain range of the continent, has on its other border the sound of 
the earth’s other great ocean. I know of no grander traditional influence to be ob- 
served in history than this — Saxon characteristic clement and the mighty 
issues of it now manifest around us; this principle of local self-government, ob- 
scurely recognized in the ancient fatherland of the Saxon, carried thence to En- 
gland to be combined with the central power of a constitutional monarchy, aud now 
a living TEEDE here, lows 8 by the y of State rights and Federal energy 
to extend and perpetuate blic. 

Upon this principle, this “harmony of State rights and Federal 
energy,” the security of liberty may be said to depend. Let those 
then who are clothed with the law-making power see to it that this 
principle is preserved by the strict observance of constitutional re- 
straints and just divisions of political power. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to allude to the effort 
made at the present session by each party upon this floor to give to 
the country an expression of its view of the nature of our dual sys- 
tem of government; and to the end that they may be fairly consid- 
ered and contrasted, I ask the reporter to place them in the RECORD 
in parallel columns: 


Mr. Baker's resolution. Mr. Cox's resolutions. 


Resolved, That the people of the United 
States constitute one nation and not a 
mere confederacy of States or nations; 
that 25 Serge = formed Mea Sr 
people acting in their 2 ndi- 
vidual capacity through their delegates 
thereto duly constituted; that the Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution is one of 
the ath Pepa people, and for 

e; nits a riate sphere 
88 of this nation is sovereign 
and supreme; that in its nature it is per- 
manentand indissoluble except by theact 
and consent of the whole people; that no 
State has the right or authority to judge 
of the constitutionality of the laws enact- 
ed by it, and to nu or resist the exe- 
cution of the same; and that all overt 
acts by any State or the people thereof 
of secession therefrom, or of rebellion 
against the same, constitute treason; and 
that the late war of the rebellion for the 
dismemberment of the Union wascanse- 
less and indefensible on any theory of 
right or constitational law. 


Resolved, That the people of the United 
States constitute a nation in the , to 
the extent, and for the purposes defined 
in the Federal Constitution. 

Resolved, That the Government of the 
United States is a Federal Union, and 
was formed by the people of the several 
States in their sovercign capacity; that 
the rights and powersof the United States 
Government are defined and limited by 
the Federal Constitution, and these rights 


and powers cannot bee: nor dimin 
ished except by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 


Resolved, That the rights of the States 
havo the same sanction and security in 
the Constitution as the rights and powers 
of the Federal Government, and that lo- 
cal domestic government by the several 
States within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion is absolutely necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the liberties of the citizen and 
the continuance of our republican system 
of government, 

Resolved, That the doctrine that a State 
has aright to secede from the Union is 
in conflict with the idea of a “ perpetnal 
nnion as contemplated by the Constitn- 
tion and should be regarded as being for- 
ever extinguished by the results of the 
recent civil conflict. 
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Mr. BAKER’S resolutions were supported by a solid vote of the re- 
publican party and opposed by an almost solid vote of this side of 
the House, while Mr. Cox’s resolutions received the full vote of this 
side and the votes of afew republican members. The democracy can 
well afford to submit the issue to the candid judgment of the coun- 
try upon these resolutions and the late decision of the court, confi- 
dent that whatever political theory would tend to prostrate one 
part of our ee and bnild up the 3 the proportions 
of its original design can never receive the deliberate approval of 
the liberty-loving people of this country. That party, whatever 
may be its name, that best fulfills the destiny of our country must 
uphold the eral theories of government receiving so lately the 
sanction of the highest judicial authority in the land, in pronouncing 

. which—be it said to its honor—it has exhibited itself as rising again 
to the exalted position on these great issues which it had once held, 
but from which it had strayed under stress of war and reconstruc- 
tion. 

CURRENCY. 

Any attempted review, Mr. Speaker, of the prominent questions 
affecting the present “state of the Union” would be incomplete and 
partial without some reference to thesubjectthat now en more 
of the public attention than pores any other in the wide range of 
public affairs, and judging from the great diversity of opinion that 
exists in reference to it, it is of all the most difficult of solution. 

The ruinous, crushing policy of monetary contraction adopted and 
persisted in by the republican party in its pretended zeal to reach a 
gold basis had produced before this Congress met an incalculable 
amount of distressin the land. The farmer in his fields, the mechanic 
in his workshop, the operative in the factory, the debtor in the toils 
of an interest-bearing mortgage had felt and suffered its blighting 
effect. It was expected that the great popular revolution of 1874 
would result in a financial revolution that would mitigate at least, if 
it could not entirely cure, the evils of the false and vicious policy to 
which the Government had been committed by unwise legislation. 
This implied promise has not been kept; this reasonable hope has 
been disappointed. Up to this hour the Committee on Banking 
and Currency have reported no measure for the repeal of the crude re- 
sumption act of 1875, nor have they, so far as I now remember, reported 
any measure that could be termed a measure of relief to the public. 
It was not supposed that anything could be done to right the stu- 
pendous wrong trated by the act of 1869, which, by convertin 
the debt of the Government from one due in paper to one due in gold, 
had criminally enriched by many millions the holders of Government 
securities; it was not expected that any claim for restitution wonld 
be set up and enforced against this outrage under the forms of law; 
it was not even expected that a policy of opposition and hostility to 
the multitude of national banks that are now employed at an annnal 
cost of $20,000,000 to furnish currency to the country would be im- 
mediately inaugurated in this Hall; but the country had the right to 
expect and did expect that some consideration would be mani- 
fested for its depressed industries, its unemployed energies, and its 
vast burden of public and private indebtedness, by an effort to sta 
the execution of a policy that had wrought and continued to wor 
so much of evil and distress in the land. 

Desiring, Mr. S er, to offer some remarks in a more particular 
way upon this policy which is embodied in the third section of the act 
of January 14, 1875, I ask the Clerk to read that section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 3. That section 5177 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, limitin 
the aggregate amount of circulating notes of national banking associations, be, an 

is hereby, repealed; and each existing banking association may increase its ciron- 
lating notes in acco; ce with existing law without respect to said ag 
limit; and new banking associations may be organized in accordance with existing 
law without respect to said aggregate limit; and the provisions of law for the with- 
drawal and redistribution of national-bank currency among the several States and 
‘Territories are hereby repealed. And whenever so often as circulating notes shall 
be issued to any such banking association so increasing its capital or circulating 
8 so newly organized as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to redeem the legal-tender United States notes in excess only of 
$00,000,000 to the amount of 80 per cent of the sum of national-bank notes so 
issued to any such banking 3 as aforesaid, and to continue such redemp- 
tion, as such circulating notes are issued, until there shall be outstanding the sum 
of 800 000,000 of such legal-tender United States notes, and no more. And on and 
after the lat day of reget A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall re- 
deem in coin the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding on their pre- 
sentation for 3 at the office of the assistant treasurer of the United States 
in the city of New York, in sums of not less than $50. And to enable the A 
of the Treasury to prepare and provide for tho redemption in this act authorized 
or required, he is authorized to use any surplus revenues from time to time in the 
Treasury not otherwise p AANE and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less 
than par, in coin, either of the descriptions of bonds of the United States deseribed 
in the act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, entitled “An act to authorize the re- 
funding of the national debt,” with like qualities, privileges, and coe Apa to 
the extent necessary to carry this act into full effect, and touse the proc thereof 
for the p aforesaid. And all provisions of law inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of thjs act are hereby repealed. 

Mr. CALDWELL, of Tennessee. It will be observed, Mr. Speaker, 
that this section provides for the conversion of the whole volume of 
legal-tender notes of the Government into its interest-bearing bonds. 
It does this by providing that gold may be purchased by the sale of 
such bonds and used in redeeming the legal tenders. The effect of 
such an operation will be twofold: first, by converting a non-inter- 
est-bearing debt evidenced by legal-tender notes that now amount 
to $370,000,000 into an interest-bearing bonded debt, the annual bur- 
dens of the people will be increased to the extent of the interest, 


which may be estimated at not less than $20,000,000, As the gold 
will have in great part to be purchased abroad it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the bonds will be held abroad, and this amount of interest, 
$20,000,000, will be added to the already crushing load of interest 
which we have annually to pay to foreign creditors. Certainly if 
there is any one policy imperatively enjoined upon us by the exigen- 
cies of our situation it is a policy that would tend to bring back our 
debt from foreign hands and place it once more in the hands of our 
own citizens, so that the large amount of gold interest paid out an- 
nually may be paid out to our own people and become the basis of a 
permanent and reliable resumption of specie payment. But the fact 
that the bonds so issued for the extinguishment of legal-tender notes 
may go and will probably go abroad is not the leading objection; 
but it is that the interest-bearing debt of the Government should be 
increased at all, no matter where held; for I do insist, sir, that a 
sound puy forbids that there shall be any additional burden in the 
way of interest laid upon the already overtaxed resources of the 
country. Secondly, by redeeming the legal-tenders with gold pur- 
chased with Government bonds, and not providing for their re-issue, 
which is certainly not contemplated by the act, the circulating me- 
dium of the country will be reduced to the extent of $370,000,000, or 
more than one-half of what is in circulation at present. No substi- 
tute is provided by the act for this vast amount of useful currency so 
withdrawn, unless it can be assumed that the gold with which it will 
be redeemed will remain in the country and serve as a medium of ex- 
change, a result (to say nothing of the unsuitable character of gold 
as a circulating medium) so dependent upon the commerce, trade, in- 
dustries, and — prosperity of the country at that time as to be 
too doubtful for a sane statesmanship to rely upon. This, however, 
is called “an act to provide for the resumption of specie payments.” 
It is a glaring misnomer and intended to delude. As a more truthful 
and appropriate characterization it should have been entitled“ An 
act to increase the public burdens by funding 8382,000, 000 of non. in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the Government, used and needed as 
currency, into the gold interest-bearing bonds of the Government.” 
Its true character will thus be indicated, for we look in vain into the 
law for any other provision (except that which I have commented 
upon) that looks in the direction of resumption. Nothing is said in 
it in reference to redemption by the national banks of their obliga- 
tions, No provision is found requiring them to keep and retain one- 
third or any amount of gold for the e Fain of the $334,000,000 
of notes which they have in cireulation. We are told, however, that 
when the legal-tender or nback shall all have been redeemed by 
the Government there will be nothing else for the banks to pay their 
notes in except gold, and they will be compelled to DNAs thèm- 
selves with a sufficient gold basis to protect their circulation or let 
their bonds deposited as security be subjected to the satisfaction of 
their notes. Just think for a moment of the character of the bank- 
ing system which is thus offered to the country as a specie system. 
Not a dollar of gold is required, not even the interest upon their 
bonds deposited as security with the Government is to be held and 
retained to secure the immediate convertibility of the bank-note. It 
is not sufficient tosay that the bank is good, that it has ample assets, 
for such a statement only shows that your national-bank paper is 
founded npon and has credit alone for its basis—a basis that the re- 
sumptionist claims to repudiate when he insists that our monetary 
system shall rest upon gold alone, 

It is useless, Mr. Speaker, to ulate upon the possible if not 
probable consequences of the crude act of January 14, 1875. Lf exe- 
cuted by the Secretary of the Treasury it may result in the retire- 
ment of every dollar of the legal-tender curreney now in cireulation 
at a cost, as already stated, of $20,000,000 interest annually. The 
gold paid out for it, being borrowed and not coming to us in obedi- 
ence to the great and inexorable laws of trade, may, as it will most 
likely do, leave us and go abroad as for years past it has been going, 
and the only circulating medium left in the country may be the 
$334,000,000 of national-bank notes that are not convertible into gold, 
and are only good because they are based upon the credit of Govern- 
ment bonds, But contraction, great and ruinous as it may be up to 
this point, will probably not stop here. Even the volume of national- 
bank notes may be greatly reduced by January 1, 1879, whatever 
may be the increase afterward of that kind of currency. These 
banks may not be willing to see legal-tenders, with which they ma 
now redeem their notes, retired, and themselves left under legal obli- 
ge to provide coin for the redemption of their notes, While 
egal-tenders are at a discount and may be used for that purpose and 
before January 1, 1879, the banks will surrender much of their cir- 
culation, as they have already been doing, in anticipation of the ex- 
esution of the act. It has been stated on the authority of my able 
and accurate friend from Obio [Mr. rity bares based in one year from 
the time of the passage of the act the banks have retired and can- 
celed $10,456,114 of their cireulating notes, and have deposited in the 
Treasury $22,011,206 with which to redeem a like amount of their 
notes, making a practical contraction of their circulation of $32,467,320. 
In the same time there was a redemption of legal-tenders to the 
amount of $10,172,780, and of fractional currency 82243525 or a total 
practical contraction of $44,883,625. This contraction of the volume 
of currency, already too small, in my judgment, for the wants of the 
country, may and in all probability will go on, and perhaps at an 
accelerated rate as the Ist of January, 1879, 


, draws nearer, threaten- 
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ing, as I said in the debate on the centennial appropriation bill, “a 
money famine unparalleled in the history of the country, paralyzation 
of industry, prostration in business, destruction of values, of confi- 
dence, of credit, and of hope in a reign of poverty, want, and ruin.” 

While it will be remembered that whatever effort has been made 
to repeal this impracticable and dangerous law has come from the 
democratic side of this Hall and had its chief support from that 
side, in my humble judgment our failure as a party here to meet this 

just demand and throw upon a republican Senate the 9 
of all the consequences of its attempted execution may subject us to 
some severe and not unmerited eriticism. Of the consequences of this 
disappointment of the public expectation I shall have but little to 
say. Parties are valueless when they cease to — great, living. 
practical issues. Bold, independent thought, that disorganizes old 
and gives coherence, force, and power to new ies is at its work 
to-day. If it cannot force an extstin g organization in its direction it 
may create an agency suited to its purpose. The protest against con- 
traction and demand for a circulating medium suited to the wants of 


the country are not the mere idle catch-words of a few restless dem- 
agogues. It has deeper and more portentous significance, of which 
existing organizations would do well to take warning. It is the fear- 


ful cry of enforced idleness, of unemployed labor, of languishin 

industries, to which all the maxims of an obsolete economy furnis 

no quie response. It asks for bread and will not be satisfied with 
a stone. It asks for fish and is not to be appeased with a serpent. It 
comes from plain people, but with intelligence enough to perceive 
how uniformly the legislation of the 5e teneded to aggran- 
dize its capi They have seen the act of 1869 passed in the interest 
of that capital, by which were unjustly transferred many millions of 
dollars into the pockets of the bondholders. They have seen silver 
as it grew abundant and cheap demonetized in the very teeth of the 
Constitution, so that the Government creditor could get his pay in 
the dearer metal. They have seen the great sovereign power of issu- 
ing currency partially abdicated and given over to a legion of corpo- 
rations and a compensation of near $20,000,000 paid them annually for 
doing what the Government could itself do much better antat a 
vastly less expense. They have seen how tenderly are touched the 
sacred prerogatives of institutions whose influence may be deprecated 
but not safely defied. They hgve seen legislation year after year keep 
the badge of inferiority upon the money which the people use by re- 
jecting it for import duties; thereby furnishing one currency to the 
public and another to the public creditor, thus depreciating the Gov- 
ernment obligation and keeping it at a discount, and they see finally 
an undisguised effort to deprive them entirely of this cheap and use- 
ful form of currency and leave as their only circulating medium, and 
in stinted quantities, the expensive, uncertain, and dangerous one 
furnished them by the national banks. No wonder that here and 
there is a spasmodic exhibition of the spirit that animated the hero 
of the Hermitage in his historic struggle against the same power, and 
history may repeat itself sooner or later and furnish another illustra- 
tion ofthe resistless might of an aroused and indignant public opinion. 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


There is a lesson in the history of the last seven years which the 
people would do well never to forget. If free institutions, if liberty 
sustained by law are to be preserved, their preservation can be best 
secured by a perpetual recurrence to the melancholy memories of this 
out-going Administration. By them we are admonished of the pnis 
of personal government and its utter incompatibility with the theory 
of institutions that are “of the people, by the people, and for the 
ple.” They may remind us how power held in trust for the public 
weal may be prostituted to personal and family aggrandizement and to 
the gratification of an individual favoritism, persistently and wick- 
edly blind to the high source and legitimate purposes of all delegated 
political power. In this history is recorded that growing laxity of 
political morals that culminated at last in an almost public commerce 
in the patronage of the Republic. 

Whatever may be said, Mr. Speaker, in disparagement of this House, 
one thing must stand to its everlasting credit: the sincerity, vigor, 
and success with which it has wrought for the purification of the 
national service and restoration of public virtue to places of public trust. 
Despite the resistance which it has met in executive orders forbidding 
the use at this capital of original papers on file in the Departments, 
despite the implied threat of prosecntion and ven ce to accom- 
plices who might come forward to attest official , despite 
the refusal of the other branch of Congress to pass laws granting immu- 
nity tosuch witnesses, despite the hueand 3 investigation, 
it has gone on to results that first startled and then humiliated the 
nation. As the national conscience recovers from the shock the coun- 

begins to realize the benefits of these disagreeable labors. A sat- 
urnalia of fraud, a carnival of rogues, has been brought to a sudden 
end. An imperious and insolent lobby that once dominated here and 
controlled the legislation of this Hall has left its places in the corri- 
dors and upon this floor to a successor so pinched and starved, hum- 
ble and unobtrusive as that its very existence is a matter of doubt. 
But, sir, one effect alone of these investigations already attained is 
their adequate reward. When this Congress met and for many months 
before the third-term specter had projected its malignant shadow over 
the American mind and filled the political horizon with “portents 
dire,“ menacing to the safety and perpetuity of our political system. 
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But the horrid apprehension it inspired has passed, and danger to our 
institutions from that threatened innovation, thanks to the fearless 
majority in this Hall, no longer confronts us. 

ut still one other tendency we feel confidently assured these labors 


will have, a tendency to a re- i tion of the era of official 
responsibility, a principle gos Sei th to the corruption of pub- 
lic morals and the of public liberty. When again shall another 


Secretary of War make commerce of the patronage of his high place 
or another American minister to a foreign court lend the influence of 
his ministerial character to bull the shares of a doubtful speculation ? 

The public mind too has been aroused by these to the 
fuller realization of a da: which is even, sir, a direr evil than that 
of civil war itself, for the hurricane that vexes the bosom of the sea 
and bends the masts of the goodly ship has less of certain peril in it 
than the invisible borer that gnaws unnoticed in the dark or the dry 
rot that steals through her staunch timbers unheard and unseen. As 
to whether the country will profit fully by the solemn warning given 
at a cost of so much of its substance and its pride the future alone 
will determine. 

Honest, responsible administration of governmental functions is the 
great and crying need of the honr, and the ides of November will 
make it attainable, Will the country pronounce for it? Unless all 
signs are 1 opinion, that mysterious force which no hu- 
man hand can check or turn from the current in which it is set, thit 
indefinable sentiment which resists or upholds governments and par- 
ties without their being able to account for it, and which rarely errs 
in doing so, demands, in a tone that should go neither unheard nor 
unheeded, a return to ho frugal, constitutional government. 
Di all idea of a ificent system supported by costly, aris- 
tocratic establishments, which tend neither to the promotion of hap- 
piness nor the protection of liberty, it demands a return to the sim- 
ple republican system of the earlier years of our national history. A 
plain system void of pomp, protecting all and granting favors to 
none, dispensing its blessings like the dews of heaven, unseen and 
unfelt, save in the beauty and freshness they contribute toiproduce. 
Such a government as this the genius of our people requires ; under 
such a one only may these States remain for ages to come united, 
prosperous, and free. 


The Utilization of the Product of Gold and Silver Mines. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN R. EDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 26, 1876, 
On the bill (H. R. No. 3635) to utilize the product of gold and silver mines, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. EDEN. Mr. Speaker, in the brief time I shall occupy in this 
discussion I pro to confine myself to the consideration of the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. HoLAAN.] That 
amendment is as follows: 

That so much of the act entitled “An act to provide for the of specie 

ents," approved January 14, 1875, as authorizes or requires the of the 

to redeem in coin, on and after the Ist day of January, 1879, the United 

States notes is hereby repealed. 
REPEAL OF THE RBSUMPTION ACT. 

One of the questions which now confronts the people grows out of 
the attempt to force the resumption of specie payments by coercive 
legislation at a time when every industrial interest of the country 
is paralyzed, and every channel of commerce obstructed with bank- 
rupt estates. This business stagnation results from vicious legisla- 
tion relative to the currency and taxation, and extravagance and 
corruption in the administration of public affairs. Instead of re- 
listing the financial distress of the country by 1 legisla- 
tion, placing our currency on a better basis, and relieving the people 
as far as possible from taxation by retrenchment in expenditures, 
the advocates of the resumption act of 1875 propone to reach specie 
payments on the Ist of January, 1879, through general bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

What is resumption? By the third section of the act of January 
14, 1875, entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments,” it is provided that: 

On and after the tst day of Jan „A. D. 1879, the of the shall 
redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender 8 er ow teir 
ponsa for redem at the office of the assistant treasurer of the United 

tates, in the city of New York, in sums of not less than $50. 


The only mode of procuring the money to make the redemption 
provided by law is the authority given the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell interest-bearing bonds. In order to determine the policy of 
resumption by that mode, let us briefly refer to the history of the le- 
gal-tender paper and itsuses. The authors of our legal-tender notes 
seemed to appreciate the importance of sustaining the credit of that 
class of paper, doubtless with a view of making resumption easy. 

If the legal-tender note was at par with gold coin there would be 


- 
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no necessity for resumption. The evil sought to be remedied by re- 
VEE DER grows out of the fluctuations in the value of what the law 
has declared to be money. To remedy this defect as far as possible 
the act of February 25, 1862, authorizing the first issue of legal-tend- 
er notes provided that the holder of such paper might, at his option, 
convert the same into United States bonds, bearing interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum, Had this system been adhered to an 
equilibrium would have been maintained between the Government 
notes used as a circulating medium and those used as an investment; 
and whenever the interest-bearing bonds became at par with gold 
the question of resumption would haye been solved. 

By the act of March 3, 1863, the time within which the legal-tender 
notes could be converted into 6 per cent. bonds was limited to July 
1, 1863. At the e vier of that period the only pledge remaining 
in reference to the legal-tender notes was the promise of the Govern- 
ment to pay them at some indefinite time, solely at the option of the 
Government, and their limited receivability for Government dues 
and their full legal-tender character for private indebtedness. 

The next important legislation bearing upon the subject under con- 
sideration is the act of March 18, 1869. In the law authorizing the 
issue of the legal-tender notes and the 5.20 bonds both classes of 
paper were treated as merely temporary expedients to meet a press- 

g emergency. The legal-tenders were at the sgun of the holder 
convertible into 5.20 bonds, and after five years the principal of the 
5.20 bonds was payable in legal-tender notes. The Government sold 
the bonds, taking therefor legal-tender notes at par, the legal-tenders 
were paid out by the Government to asray the expenses of the war, 
and the holders at pleasure again converted the legal-tenders into in- 
terest-bearing boad, By the act of March 18, 1869— 

The faith of the United States was pledged to the . Sect in coin orits equiva- 
lent * * * of all the interest- g obligations of the United States except 
in case where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations has express]: 
vided that the same may be paid in lawfal money or other peewee. than gold and 
silver. * Thefaithof the United States was also 9 pledged to make 
aber at the earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United 

tates notes in coin. “4 


By this act of legislation several hundred millions were added to 
the public debt, and the legal-tender notes were further depreciated 
by a discrimination against their use in the payment of the princi- 
pal of the 5.20 bonds. From the passage of this act there was no 
relation whatevef between the interest-bearing and non-interest-bear- 
ing notes of the Government. The greenbacks were left to take care 
of themselves with a pledge of pte Yay: at some indefinite time 
in the future. The Government degraded its own paper by refusing 
to receive it for customs dues and by declaring that it would not 
require the holders of 5.20 bonds to receive it for the principal of 
their bonds. 155 

Iam not now discussing the policy of the passage of the act of 
March 18, 1869, so far as it applies to the changed character of the 
5.20 bonds with a view of changing it. However grievously the peo- 
ple may have been wronged by that legislation there is now no rem- 
edy for it. Lonly call attention to it to show how the greenbacks 
have been discriminated against and consequently 8 and de- 
preciated by the acts of Congress. The greenbacks, being thus treated 
as an outlaw, were yet the foundation of the whole circulating me- 
dium of the country and the measure of values except as heretofore 
stated. The whole internal commerce of the country has been car- 
ried on for more than thirteen years upon the greenback basis. The 
title of lands of immense value has been transferred in all parts of 
the country upon the same measure of value. Large municipal and 
individual indebtedness has been created payable in legal-tender cur- 
renty. Mortgages and deeds of trust cover thousands of valuable 
farms in the West for loans in greenbacks, falling due in from three 
to five years. The rr commercial crash of 1873 has not yet ex- 
pended its force. Many men of large property and comparatively 
small indebtedness, owing to the stagnation in business, have found 
relief only through bankruptcy; while many others still struggle on 
in the vain effort to extricate themselves from inevitable financial 


ruin, 

Bir, there is no business that promises any certain return, no income 
that is longer reliable, except that arising from the interest on money. 
The farmer with industry and close economy cannot pay taxes and 
current expenses. The merchant with goods on his shelves constantly 
shrinking in value cannot successfully carry on his business. Man- 
ufacturing establishments all over the country are closed. The me- 
chanic is idle and the laborer seeks in vain for employment. This 
pieture is but faintly drawn. Language cannot properly describe 
the ruin that now like the darkness of night hangs over every busi- 
ness interest of this country. 

What relief is promised the country by the party in power? 

* The resumption of specie payments in 1879! The retirement of 
the whole greenback circulation on and after the Ist day of January, 
1879! What does this mean? It means a further depreciation in all 
values, except the value of bonds and mortgages, of from 25 to 50 
per cent, It means an appreciation in the value of bonds and mort- 
gages of at least 25 to 50 per cent. Under this policy the farm that 
was mortgaged a few years ago at one-third its value will be sold to 
pay the debt, and the mortgager will be unable to redeem it. The 
merchant who bought his goods on the greenback basis will be re- 
quired to pay for them on the gold basis. The manufacturer will 
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find no paronan for his fabrics, for but few will have the means to 
buy. e farmer will find but an indifferent market for his products, 
because the consumer being in enforced idleness will make but an in- 
different customer. 

This unfortunate condition of all our industrial interests is greatly 
aggravated, if it does not directly result from, the so-called resump- 
tion act. The arbitrary declaration of that law that there shall be a 
resumption of specie payments on and after January 1, 1879, is a 
standing menace to every man proposing to invest in property or in 
business pursuits that he does so at the peril of depreciation in values 
and with a certainty of loss, if not of financial ruip. This act, in 
effect, commands the holder of money to lock it up to await the day 
fixed for its redemption in gold, thereby avoiding the danger of loss 
from the threatened insolvency of the man who borrows, and with 
the sure prospect of a fair rate of interest by holding it until the day 
of its redemption. ‘ 

The great army of energetic business men who build railroads and 
factories and open new farms, who exchange the products of industry 
and give life and vitality to trade and commerce, are commanded to 
2 soueng 1 5 8 nape ee A of 8 = not, neither do 
they spin,” shall gather the golden harvest in the shape of usury, in- 
Pes threefold by the 88 in the value of ‘their 8 
and the depreciation in all other values, resulting from this legisla- 
tion. Sir, in conclusion, the resumption act and preceding financial 
legislation have been the result of republican control; they have 
been consistent in the policy of protection of capital and consequent 
war all the labor, industrial, mechanical, and manufacturing in- 
terests. 

The Saint Louis platform demands the re of the oppressive 
part of the resumption act. Preceding republican legislation by in- 

nious contrivance has fastened its evil effects so that a remedy is 

yond the power of the people. The demand of the democracy rep- 
resents the universal desire and the absolute need of the people. The 
resumption act must be repealed. 


Resumption of Specig Payments. 


SPEECH OF. HON. B. T. EAMES, 
OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 26, 1876 


On the bill (H. R. No. 3910) in addition to an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the resumption of specie payments,” approved January 14, 1875. 

Mr. EAMES. Mr. Speaker, the question of the finances of the coun- 
try is by far the most important 1 upon which Con is 
called upon at this session to act. the natural laws of trade were 
now ammua ne volume of currency required as a medium of 
exchange in the business of the country, there would be no occasion 
or necessity for any legislation upon this question. But the exigency 
arising from the necessities of the Government to preserve the na- 
tional Union and the life of the Republic interfered with the opera- 
tion of these laws in the supply of a medium of exchange, and forced 
the issue of a currency which, measured by the standard of value rec- 
ognized in the commercial world and fixed as the standard by the 
Constitution, has varied in the course of thirteen years from par in 

ld to forty cents on the dollar, and is now depreciated so that $1.12 
in legal-tender is only equal to a dollar in coin. And this value is 
varying from day to day, thus rendering the existing currency, con- 
sisting of legal-tenders and national-bank notes, uncertain as a meas- 
ure of value in the business transactions of the country. 

It is ot no practical consequence how this state of things has arisen, 
whether by mistakes made inthe hour of the nation’s great peril dur- 
ing the war, or since its close, nor of the least consequence to assert 
that it might have been avoided. Itis sufficient to know that it 
exists, and that the national currency is constantly 9 in its 
purchasable value and that the evils arising from such changes de- 
mand such remedy as is in the power of Congress by legislation to 
apply to appreciate the currency of the country to the standard fixed 
by the commercial world and by the Constitution. 

The necessity of a certain standard as a measure of value for the 
business p of a nation is as imperative as is that of a fixed 
standard of weights and measures. Without such standard of value 
the price of all commodities would vary from time to time as certainly 
as if the ounces to the pound or the inches to the foot or the yard 
should be from time to time changed. One nation might perhe) 
adopt such standards in these respects as it deemed would best su 
serve the convenience of its own interests and its own rr and 
perhaps no harm or inconvenience would arise so long as its ealings 
were confined within its own limits and to its own people; and it 
may be as to its standard of weights and measures, without any real 
harm to its own interests or in its dealings with other nations, becauso 
the price paid would in every case be determined by the quantity and 
quality of the article. But by the common consent of the civilized 
world gold and silver have been designated as the measure or stand- 
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ard of values, and unless a nation shall pursue the suicidal policy of 
limiting itself to internal commerce and trade with its own people, it 
must of necessity in its dealings with other nations adopt this gen- 
erally recognized standard of value, It would be a matter of great 
convenience if all nations would agree upon a common standard of 
weights and measures, It is a necessity, so far as one nation deals 
with another nation, to assent to the standard of gold and silver as 
the measure of values, and no better standard of value exists. In 
our Government they have, except in cases of great emergency, been 
assented to as the standard by which to measure all values in busi- 
ness transactions, and they are under the Constitution the only legal 
measure of values. 

We live under a government of law, and that law gives exclusively 
to Congress the power to coin money. It certainly confers no power to 
coin paper or to print ormint paperas money, Andalthough great exi- 
poete may justify the making a promise of the Government to pay a 

ollar a legal tender, it certainly never was intended by the provision of 
the Constitution that anything but gold and silvershould be the perma- 
nent standard or measure of values. One of these occasions was the 
recent rebellion. It necessitated the issue of the legal-tender note. 
That strife at least for the present, and I hope forever, has been de- 
termined, and the time has come when, so far as it may be done by 
Congress, steps should be taken to bring the eurrency of the country 
to par in its 33 to the standard of gold and silver in 
the words of the Constitution, to coin. The policy has been in this 
direction since the close of the war. First in the retirement of the 
oi i when Mr. McCulloch was Secretary of the Treasury. 
Then by the act of March 18, 1869, which solemnly pledged the faith 
of the United States to make provision at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. Also by 
the fourth and sixth sections of the act of June 20, 1874, and espe- 
cially by the act of January 14, 1875, which rovided for the issue of 
silver coin for the redemption of fractional currency, fixed the Ist 
day of January, 1879, for the redemption in coin of the legal-tenders 
and at the same time provided for the supply of currency n 
for the pu of trade and commerce upon the principle of supply 
and demand by the system of free banking under the national-bank 
law, as amended by the provisions of that act. - 

The action of the republican pa in fixing the Ist day of January, 
1879, for the redemption of the legal-tenders may not have been wise. 
It may have been better not to have fixed a detinite time so near in 
the future for the payment and redemption of the legal-tender notes. 
But whether wise or not the time has fixed by law. And in the 
present depressed condition of trade and the industries of the coun- 
try it is the imperative duty of ts 2g to adopt such measures as 
will, so far as legislation can, give relief, and this, too, without regard 
to party and especially without regard to the approaching struggle 
between the great political parties of the country to secure political 

wer. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a republican, and have been identified with the 
republican party from its organization. I am as an American citizen 
proud of its achievements in the past and sincerely believe in the ne- 
cessity of its continuance in power in the future in order to secure the 

neral welfare, but I am opposed upon this question of the finances, 
in the consideration of any remedy which may be here proposed, to 
making it a political question. 

The business and industries of the country, as well in internal as 
in foreign commerce and trade, can never rest on a solid and sure 
foundation until the medium of exchange has a fixed and certain 
standard recognized by the commercial world. 

It is therefore of the first importance to attain this end, and it is 
the duty of Congress, so far as this end may be accomplished by legis- 
lation, to adopt such measures as will secure it. And it is simply our 
duty as members of this Congress to pass such laws upon this subject 
as will best subserve the great interests of the country and restore to 
life and activity the present depressed industries so as this may 
be done by any legislation relating to the currency. 

The delicate and difficult question is, how shall this be done? Vari- 
ous plans for this purpose have been proposed, some of which I pro- 
prose briefly to examine and then to suggest another which I think 
will accomplish the end without any change in existing laws, with- 
out either contracting or inflating the existing volume of currency, 
and without to any considerable extent disturbing the existing busi- 
ness relations of the country. 

All agree that property has depreciated in value; that the indus- 
tries of the country are depressed; that capital is uninves' and 
labor to a considerable extent unemployed; but there is a differ- 
enes of opinion as to the occasion which gives rise to this state of 
things. It is attributed by some to the burden imposed by taxes upon 
the industries of the country to meet the interest upon the 3 75 
debt and to reduce the principal of that debt, and by others to spec- 
ulation and overproduction, and by others still to the fluctuations in 
the currency, the contraction or inflation of its volume. No doubt 
the present condition of the country may be attributed to each and 
all of these causes. 

The remedy proposed by some, so far as the currency is one of the 
causes for this result, is the repeal of the time fixed by the act of 
January 14, 1875, for the redemption in coin of the legal-tender notes; 
and the repeal of that clause of the act is demanded as a means 
of and sure to secure immediate relief. 1 think otherwise. If the 


legal-tender notes are to be redeemed at all, it is necessary to fixsome 
time when it shall be done. Ifno time had been designated, perhaps 
it would not be wise now to name that particular time, bnt a day 
more remote. But the time has been named by that act, and when 
named was a notice to the trade and commerce of the country for a 
period of four years that on the Ist day of January, 1879, the Gov- 
ernment would redeem its promise by paying on presentation its 
legal-tender notes. In the mean time the business and industries of 
the country, in view of this declared purpose, have prepared and 
will continue to prepare for it. Ifthe time named is too soon and re- 
sumption shall not then be practicable, Congress, at either of the 
three sessions which will intervene, may extend the time to a future 
day. There is certainly no occasion to make that changenow. To 
do so will be a step in the wrong direction. It will be far better by 
some judicious measure to be ready on that day to meet with coin the 
outstanding United States notes. To repeal this provision of the act 
of January, 1875, now, a period of two and a half years before the 
time fixed, will render wholly uncertain and indefinite when resump- 
tion shall take place, and also will make a change which will render 
useless what has been already done in view of and in preparation for 
the time now fixed for resumption, as well as disturb and render un- 
certain all business operations so far as 1 upon a currency 
equivalent in purchasable value to coin, and besides will impair our 
credit in foreign nations, cause a decline in our securities, and pre- 
vent any further funding at a lower rate of interest of the publie 
debt. These securities at home and abroad are held and their value 
depends npon keeping the pledged faith of the Government as made 
in the act of January 14, 1875. But there. will be no occasion for any 
change of the time named, as I hope to show. 

Another proposition which is urged as a remedy for the existing 
financial evils is the retirement of the national-bank notes and the 
substitution of legal tenders. This measure, in my judgment, would 
render still more uncertain the value of the legal-tender as a medium 
of exchange, and is open to the very serious objection of leaving to 
the discretion of Congress, subject to change from time to time, the 
volume of currency required for transacting the business of the coun- 
try. This volume should be left to the law of inland demand ; 
and if left to the operation of this law will so regulate itself that 
whatever amount is required for the legitimate trade and commerce 
will be supplied. The Government of the United States ought not to 
act as a fiscal agent for the supply of the volume of currency required 
for trade and commerce. Such a power in Congress would be a dan- 
gerous power to exercise. It would unite what the people of a free 
proun will never assent to—the purse and the sword. The 
egal-tender note is no better, in fact it is not so good security as the 
pational-bank note. The legal tender is secured, it is true, by the re- 
sources of the nation; but the national-bank note will be as well se- 
cured so long as it is issued at the rate of 90 per cent., based upon the 
credit of the bonds of the United States. The national-bank note in this 
respect is as safe as the legal-tenders and it has the additional advan- 
tage of the liability of the stockholder to the amount of their shares 
in the capital stock, and also the right of the bill-holder to enforce 
payment in the courts not only against the stockholders, but also 
against the bank and its property. In addition to this, under free 
banking, as now provided for by law, the demands of trade will al- 
ways be met by the supply of currency. There will be in 
such case neither contraction nor inflation for any length of time; 
neither too little nor too much currency for the legitimate demands 
of trade and commerce. . 

The national-bank notes, therefore, in these respects are a safer 
currency than the legal-tender notes, and they are equally current in 
all parts of the country. Human wisdom never devised a better or 
safer mode of supplying a medium of exchange in business transac- 
tions than now exists in the national banks of the country. The only 
apology for substituting the legal-tender notes for them is to be 
found in the refusal by the Government to meet its just obligations 
in the money which is alone recognized by the Constitution as lawful. 

There are two other plans which have been suggested in the direc- 
tion of appreciating the legal-tender to par in coin: the one by fund- 
ing them in long bonds at a small rate of interest, and the other by 
the 333 and retirement of a million or two millions monthly un- 
til the outstanding notes shall be reduced to a fixed amount, say three 
hundred millions, Either mode would no doubt result in appreciat- 
ing the notes outstanding to par in coin, but both are open to the 
same objection, which in the present sensitive condition of the finan- 
ces is insuperable, namely, the arbitrary contraction in fixed sums at 
stated periods of the existing volume of currency used for the pur- 
poses of business, including both legal-tender and national-bank 
notes. In the present condition of the business of the country the 
pee will not assent to such arbitrary contraction, 

The proposition which I make avoids both of these objections. It 
changes no existing law. It is simply a he in the direction of pre- 
paring for resumption at the time now fixed by law, and it proposes 
to accomplish this without either inflation or contraction of the pres- 
ent volume of currency, except only so far as the same may be in- 
creased or diminished under the operation of existing law; and it will 
also accomplish the purpose of appreciating to par in coin both the 
legal-tender and nationa tank notes, withoutinterfering with either 
the legal-tender or national-bank notes as a medium of exchange. 
The plan is this: 
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The Secretary of the Treasury is 


uired, from and after the pas- 
sage of the act and until the legal-tender notes shall be appreciated 


to par valne in gold and shall be convertible into coin at the will of 
the holder, to retain in coin annually an amount equal to 6 per cent. 
of the legal-tenders outstanding, for the ‘purpose of redeeming and 
paying any legal-tender note which may be presented for redemption 
and payment on or after the Ist day of January, 1879. 

The x share now outstanding, as appears by the last state- 
ment of the public debt, were about three hundred and seventy mill- 
ions. Six per cent. upon this amount would be $22,200,000 to be set 
aside annually, and the amount accumulated on the Ist day of Jan- 
tiary, 1879, would be $55,500,000—15 per cent. of the present outstand- 
ing legal-tender notes. Two questions arise here upon this proposi- 
tion: First, Can the Secretary from the receipts from custom duties 
set aside this amount of coin; and, second, will this amount, if re- 
pact be sufficient to appreciate the legal-tenders to par value in 
coin 

Both questions, I think, can with reasonable certainty be answered 
in the affirmative. 

The amount received in coin for duties on imports during the last 
fiscal year was in round numbers $156,000,000. The interest on the 
public debt, which is payable in gold, is less than $100,000,000. The 
amount required to be set aside for the sinking fund is about thirty- 
two millions. The lus of this coin has been during the last fiscal 
year applied to the reduction of the principal of the public debt and 
to the current expenses of the Government. The public debt durin 
the last year from this and other sources of revenue has been reduc: 
about thirty millions. If for a few years the policy shall be to make 
no payment of the principal of the unmatured public debt, the sur- 
plus of coin in the Treasury will be sufficient to enable the Secre 
of the Treasury to retain the amount required of 6 per cent. annually 
without any additional taxes for revenue, even if, as is supposed, for a 
few years to come the duties on imports should be less by ten millions 
than they were in the last fiscal year. 

The product of the mines of the country in gold and silver is am- 
ply sufficient to‘meet the balance of our indebtedness arising from 
any excess of imports over exports. In fact, that balance is now 
largely in our favor, and a large reserve of gold, from ten to twenty 

illions, has constantly been held in the ury over and above 
any demand for its use, either to pay the interest on the public debt, 
p the sinking fund intact, or to meet any current gold obligation 
of the Government. It seems to me that this small amount of coin 
in the Treasury, ually accumulated, would not raise the premi- 
um on gold or sensibly affect values or disturb to any extent the busi- 
ness interests of the country. 

Will this reserve in coin be sufficient to appreciate the legal-tender 
to parin gold? I think it will. It requires but a small amount of 
gold to appreciate the legal-tender to par. It will be at par as soon 
as it is convertible into coin, and when this point is reached, it will be 
preferred to gold as a more convenient medium of exchange in busi- 
ness transactions. 

If from now to the 1st of January, 1879, 6 per cent. of the outstand- 
ing legal-tenders is reserved there will on that day be in the Treas- 
ury 15 per cent. of the legal-tenders for the purpose of redeeming and 

aying such of the legal-tenders as may be presented for payment. 
Ts this, with the surplus of coin in the Treasury, a sufficient amount 
to meet on demand any legal-tenders which may be presented? 

Previous to the present national-bank act a system of banking ex- 
isted under the State laws which was a safe and convenient mode of 
supplying the circulation which was required for the purposesof trade 
and commerce. This circulation was based on specie payment, and, 
although occasionally there was a suspension of specie payment, 
for nearly the whole time the bills of these banks, under the limita- 
tions and regulations which were imposed upon them, were at par 
with gold in their purchasable value. 

It ap in a report on the finances, Executive Documents Nos. 2 
and 3, first session Thirty-eighth Congress, that in 1863 there were 
fourteen hundred and sixty-six State banks and branches, the liabili- 
ties of which were, including capital, in the aggreate $1,191,749,945, 
and their total resources $1,185,491,728. In the same year the circu- 
lation and deposits of these banks were $632,363,444, and the aggre- 
gate amount of specie $101,227,369, or about $1 of specie for $6 of cir- 
culation and deposits, and, including other liabilities, about 81 in 
specie to $7 of liability. The proportion of specie to circulation and 
deposits, and also to other liabilities, is very nearly the same for the 
years intervening between 1851 and 1863. 

It is quite apparent from this statement that the amount of specie 
required to appreciate the circulation of the State banks at par in its 

archasable value was no larger in percentage than is pro by this 

ill to appreciate the legal-tender to par; and it is certainly reasona- 
ble to infer that the legal-tender will not require a greater rate of 
percen than was required by the State banks. 

The evidence of bankers also confirms the statement that practi- 
2 from 15 to 20 per cent. in coin of the liability is ample to keep 
bank circulation at par. 

It should be kept in mind also in considering this question that the 
legal-tender notes are in circulation in all parts of the country, that 
they are a more convenient*medium of exchange than coin, either 
gol or silver, and that consequently only such amount of the legal- 

ders as may not ve required for the purpose of trade and commerce 


will on the 1st day of January, 1879, or thereafter, be presented for 
payment. Whatever is required in trade will be kept in circulation 
and will be at par with, because it is convertible into, coin. 

Less specie will be required for this p on account of the op- 
eration of the act of June 20, 1874, under which $50,000,000 have been 
retired by the national banks, and under the act of J anuary 14, 1875, 
$12,000,000 of the legal-tenders. ; 

nder the operation of this reservation of a small per cent. of gold 
“m son as the legal-tender is at par the national-bank note will also 
a i 
If this. policy shall be pursued the currency of the country, as well 
the national-bank note as the legal-tender, will be at par with coin 
in its purchasable value, and the very t evils arising from a cur- 
rency which is constantly changi. will be avoided, 

This is but a simple step, but it is in the right direction, and is the 
true remedy to appreciate the existing circulation to par in coin. 
The fractional currency has been provided for, and this measure will 
provide for the legal-tender and national-bank notes, 

Mr. S er,on the 9th of February, 1874, as a member of the 
Forty-third Congress I introduced a bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, in which the same plan for 
resuming specie payments was 5 except in that bill, which 
was introduced before the act of June 20, 1874, I also provided that 
the national banks, from the coin received as interest on bonds filed 
with the Treasurer to secure their liabilities to bill-holders and de- 
positors, should reserve a small per cent. of the coin thus received 
to be counted as part of their reserve. 

The proposition which I now make is merely for the General Gov- 
ernment to reserve a certain per cent. in coin. There is now, as 


tary | there was then, no occasion to require the national banks to make 


this reservation in coin, as the reserve of from 15 to 25 per cent. 
which they are required to hold in legal tenders will enable them to 
resume as soon as the General Government shall be prepared to re- 
deem the legal tenders outstanding, which w of course, include 
the reserves in legal tenders now held by the national banks. 

When, therefore, the Government is ready to meet any demand 
which will be made on it to redeem the legal-tenders, the national 
banks will also be in a condition to resume specie payments, and 
the existing medium of exchange, including both legal tenders and 
national-bank notes, will be at par with and equal in purchasable 
valne to coin. 

If the bill I then introduced had become the law, I sincerely believe 
that to-day this question would not have been here'for our action, 
and if substantially the same idea should now become law I as sin- 
cerely believe that on the 1st day of January, 1879, the present me- 
dium of exchange will be equal in value for the p of trade to 
the standard which is fixed as money by the Constitution; and we 
of this Congress will have solved the delicate and difficult problem 
of furnishing to the trade and commerce of the country a circulating 
medium which will be exempt from the fluctuations of the existin 
currency, and one npon which the business interests can rely as a fixed 
and certain standard of value. 

Mr. Speaker, L appeal to the members of this House to consider this 
proposition carefully without regard to poreon platforms or political 
effect; and I make this a in the belief that if this proposition 
shall become the law it wi appreciate in its purchasable value the 
existing r to par with coin, and will so far as legislation upon 
the question of the finances can, restore life and activity to the present 
depressed condition of the labor and industries of the country, 


Expenditure of the Foreign Naval Account. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN M. GLOVER 
. * 7 
OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 1, 1876, 
e of the Committeo on the Real-Estate Pool in to the - 
get tures and financial affairs of 6 a 
Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, with the indulgence of the House I 
will give a statement of the facts and the history of the management 
of this foreign naval account with the house of Jay Cooke, McCul- 
loch & Co., of London. When Mr. Robeson became Secretary of the 
Navy, the old, wealthy, and world-renowned House of Baring Broth- 
ers was the temporary special agent” of the Navy Department for 
receiving and disbursing the naval fund for the foreign service, 
That house had acted in that capacity with perfect satisfaction 
and safety to the Government for more than half a century. 
In May, 1871, this solid and venerable house which had given such 
neral satisfaction was discontinued, and the house of Jay Cooke, 
McCulloch & Co., without age, credit, or capital, was substituted. 
In making this change, the suggestions of common duty, to say noth- 
ing of sworn official obligations, should have instigated a most rigid 
and thorough scrutiny into the resources of this new house to deter- 
mine whether it was a safe depository for the millions of the publie 
money destined to go into it. 
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But it Ee sir, from the evidence in this case, elicited by the 
committee from the Secretary himself, that no examination or inves- 
tigation to this important end was ever instituted. 

answer to the interrogatories, “If he made inquiries to ascertain 
the extent of responsibility of the firm of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & 
Co. before making deposit of the public money, and whether he knew 
that firm had no capital stock,” the Secretary replied : 

derstood from their partners or agents in this country that they werea strong 


Tun 
firm, with Working Re goon and ample resources in reserve; and after the 
75 ak Be ay Cooke & Co. I was informed directly from the firm of Jay Cooke, 


& Co. through dispatches to their agents in the sag rae their pri- 
vate l still showed a very large working capital besides all other prop- 
erty and assets, 


Yet, in the face of this statement, the house of Jay Cooke & Co. 
in this country failing on the 18th day of September, 1873, he sent to 
Paymaster-General John O. Bradford of the Navy, through the hands 
of x Director of the Navy George F. Cutter, of New York, between 
the 24th day of September and the 12th day of November, 1873, sums 

gating $1,735,555.56, $1,100,000 of which he ordered Bradford to 
deliver to the house of Ja: Cooke, McCulloch & Co. with which to 
pay their general indebtedness, and with the balance himself to take 
up all the naval drafts drawn on the house of Jay Cooke, McCulloch 
& Co., which order Mr. Bradford swears he executed. The House 
will note the novel manner of ascertaining the questionable solyency 
of a foreign banking firm, into whose coffers it is proposed to place 
millions of the public money, and which public money was to act as 
a decoy to Lek ay mee more from uns ting depositors into the 
possession of this banking firm, ri aimp y taking the statement of 
the firm and that of its friends, rather than to have made a close and 

igid examination of its books and into all its resources. 
ir, from all the facts and circumstances in relation to this chan 

of the agency from the Baring Brothers to Jay Cooke, McCul- 
loch & Co., I am sensibly impressed with the conviction that some 
other consideration than the safety of the naval fund alone influenced 
the action of the Secretary of the Navy. Section 1550 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States provides— 

That no person shall be employed or continued abroad to receive and pay money 
for the use of the naval service on foreign stati whether under contract or 
pineg ‘who has not been ot sball not be appointed 
consent 


by and with the advice and 
the Senate. 5 

Now, Mr. poate, with their colossal wealth, their world-wide 
credit and unshaken stability, for nearly a century the houseof Bar- 
ing Brothers was so confirmed. Why was this infantile house of 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. not confirmed ? Me Resp the successor 
to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., the house of Seligman Brothers, 
confirmed a few months ago upon the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy ? x 

These facts, Mr. Speaker, are significant. Why should these old and 
strong houses be confirmed and the weak house of Jay Cooke, Me- 
Culloch & Co. not be confirmed? Sir, I have a theory abont it, and 
I believe my theory is true and is supported by the facts in the case. 
As I said before, sir, this change was made for other pu than 
the mere safety of the naval fund and the good of the public service. 
Some other consideration personal and profitable to some one, I be- 
lieve I am justified in saying, controlled the matter of the remoyal of 
this agency to this new and unestablished house. It isnow well known 
that the house of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. was a mushroom con- 
cern—an empty bubble that was destined to burst in the first finan- 
cial storm that swept over it unless supported by the Treasury of the 
United States, as all the banking houses of Jay Cooke & Co. have 
been. This bank of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. was a fraud upon 
the financial world. Iam well convinced, sir, that this banking ven- 
ture of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. would never have been carried 
out but for an assurance that it was to have the deposit of the for- 
eign naval account. 

It is stated by a journal no less able aud responsible than the Chi- 
cago Times that this account was offered in 1869 to a then existing 
house on condition that Orville Grant should share the profits of its 
use. Whether this is true or not, certain it is that Jay Cooke, McCul- 
loch & Co. had nocapital. Their first deposit was a million of dollars 
by Jay Cooke & Co. In about two years and a half they made a 
million dollars of profits, or $400,000 a year, and Jay Cooke & Co. 
withdrew their deposited million, these profits being substituted and 
treated as capital. $ 

How these great profits were obtained in a market where 5 per 
cent. is a high interest appears from the following facts: The money 
was usually transmitted to Jay Cooke & Co., at New York, who 
could profit by its use, and would buy bills of exchange in favor of 
Jay 1 McCulloch & Co. These bills being due at thirty, sixty, 
or ninety days 8 pvarceaer to the drawees at London were not 
credited to the United States till they matured; mean time Jay Cooke, 
. McCulloch & Co. could them discounted or borrow money, using 
them as security. The house doing ten to fifteen millions of dollars 
of business needed a large working Dalance. This they obtained 
from the proceeds of bills of exchange after crediting these proceeds; 
and the balance of public money in their hands sometimes exceeded 
$1,600,000 at a time—sixteen times the amount for which they were 
under bonds.. Itis true they allowed the Government 4 per cent. in- 
terest on such balances; but it is also true that the Government al- 
lowed them 1 per cent. on all moneys disbursed by them on its account, 
including these balances, Hence, while they paid the Government 


(in two years) to June 30, 1873, over $50,000 in interest, the Govern- 
ment in the same time paid them over $60,000 in commissions, so that 
they actually had the use of these great sums at the greatest market 
in the world free of charge, and mainly without even giving security. 

Now why was the house not nominatea to the Senate for confirma- 
tion? Forno other reason, sir, in my opis.ion, than that it had not suffi- 
cient resources and that if it had been nominated the debates on the 
subject in the Senate would have revealed this fact and have defeated 
the confirmation. For this reason, sir, and for other reasons this usur- 

ation of power and gross violation of a plain statute were committed, 
is weak bantling of administration favoritism having been set up, 
it is now n to sustain it at the public expense out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. In his sworn testimony before the commit- 
tee on the 25th of July the Secretary said “that he had remitted about 
a million of dollars each quarter to the house of Jay Cooke, McCul- 
loch & Co. In answer to a question, how much he had remitted to 
the Baring Brothers, hesaid: “About the same amount.” It ap 
sir, by the statement of the Secretary of the Navy in his letter of March 
23 to the committee that during the year 1869 only $2,000,000 were 
remitted to Baring Brothers to meet the naval drafts. In the year 1870 
there was remitted to the same house the sum of 82,500, 000. To May 
11 of the year 1871, the time at which remittances ceased to that house, 
the sum of $1,798,708.24 was remitted, aggregating in about two years 
and four months the sum of $6,298,708.24. 

Now I call the attention of the House to the increased remittances 

made to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. from the day they received the 
ncy. Forthe remaining portion of the year 1871, after Jay Cooke, 
eCulloch & Co. became the agent of the Navy Department, em- 
bracing seven months and nineteen days, there was remitted to them 
the sum of $3,000,000, which was $500,000 more for these seven months 
and nineteen days than was remitted to the Barings for any one 
year, given by the Secretary to the committee. 

For the year 1872 there was remitted to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & 
Co. the sum of $3,500,000, one million more than was sent to the Bar- 
ings in any given year. Then taking the year 1873 and combini 
the remittances of that year to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. wi 
those sent to Bradford, the Paymaster-General of the Navy, then in 
England, and which were all used, either as loans to Jay Cooke, Mc- 
Culloch & Co., or for paying the Navy drafts which that house should 
have paid, the sum aggregates $3,950,000, of which the sum of over 
one million was advanced as a loan to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., 
not one dollar of which was used by them to pay Navy drafts. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the House and the country can have some faint 
conception how the public money has been diverted to private ends 
by a high and sworn official of the Government. This is but in 
keeping with practices in some other Departments of the Govern- 
ment; in the case of the Treasury Dopazemeht during the years 1867 
and 1868, when the agents of the banking-house of Jay Cooke & Co. 
could enter the Treasury Department and procure a loan of from 
$50,000 to $100,000 at a time when it suited their convenience. These 
are some of the ways in which the public money has been used and 
the manner in which public officials haye prostituted their sacred 
trasts under republican rule. 

Now I come back to the remittances to England for naval purposes. 
After the Government had dissolved its relations with the house of 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., and ceased its remittances to that 
house for the payment of its general indebtedness, the remittances 
fell down, in the year 1874, to $1,924,375.43. As I stated before, the 
remittances to the Barings for a period of two years and four months 

gated the sum of $6,298,708.24. It appears from the statement 
of the Secretary of the Navy and from the official acconnt of Pay Di- 
rector Cutter, of New York, that during a pena of two years seven 
months and ten days the enormous sum of $10,450,900 was remitted 
to London, which could be legitimately used only to pay Navy drafts 
which were drawn upon that house. 

Permit me now to present the contrast more sharply. In two years 
four months and eleven days there was sent to Barings the sum of 
$6,298,708.24; to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., and to Bradford for 
them, in two years seven months and ten days, the sum of $10,450,000 ; 
making an excess of remittance to the house of Jay Cooke, McCulloch 
& Co., including a small excess of time, of the sum of $4,151,291.76. 
Omitting the amount of the direct loan to this firm by the order of 
the ered of the Navy to Mr. Bradford of the sum of $1,100,000 to 
meet the debts of their English creditors to save this deceitful and 
rotten bank, whose character and condition must have been known or 
should have been known to the Secretary, this house has had excessive 
remittances for nearly the same time of $3,051,298.76. : 

The evidence is strong in its tendency to prove that not only the 
Navy but the Department had suspicions of the coming 
failure, first of the firm of Jay Cooke & Co. of this country and next 
of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., of England. For by reference to 
the following dispatches of September 16 and 18, 88 it will be seen 
that an attempt was made to aid the house of Jay Cooke & Co. by 
the use of $1,000,000 two days before its failure, and mating © getthe 
money the house went down on the 18th of September, 1873. 


Lone BRANCH, September 16, 1873. 
Commodore WILLIAM REYNOLDS, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C.: 
Give requisition in favor of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co, for $1,000,000 for for 
eign account out of pay of Navy. 
GEORGE M. ROBESON. 
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The following is an answer to the foregoing dispatch: 
Washington Se ioe 18, 1873. 
*. 
Hon. GEORGE M. ROBESON, oy iy A 
Monmouth Branch, Long Branch, New Jersey: 
Remittance to London stopped by the 3 
ILLIAM ene 
Acting Secretary of Navy. 


After the failure of the house of Jay Cooke & Co, over here, there 
seemed to be great solicitude for the house of Jay Cooke, McCulloch 
& Co., as shown by the following telegrams: 


Lone Brancu, N. J., September 23, 1873. 
REYNOLDS, b 
Acting Secretary Navy, Washington, D. O.: 
hed you to-day to give Cutter requisition for $500,000, Give him another 
for $1,000,000 in addition. ke special. Go in person to Secretary of Treasury, 
to put through by telegraph. Act promptly. Answer to No. 29 Broadway. 
GEORGE M. ROBESON, Secretary. 
Ummediate.] 
WASHINGTON, September 24, 1873. 


The answer: 


To tho SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
29 „ New York: 


T received. Have seen Secretary Treasury. Requisition will be put 
07 telegraph. ? 


WILLIAM SEON 
Acting Secretary Navy. 
Washington, September 941 
To GEORGE M. ROBESON, n * 
Care Pay- Director G. F. Cutter, 
29 Broadway, New York: 


uisitions through; amount to credit of Cutter, on assistant treasurer's books, 


ork. 
WILLIAM REYNOLDS, 
Acting Secretary Navy. 

These and other telegrams show the solicitude of the Secretary for 
the fate of this house, although he said in his letter to the commit- 
tee, previously quoted, that “after the failure of Jay Cooke & Co. 
their private ledger still showed a very large working cap- 
ital.” Nevertheless he now transfers with great haste to Bradford, 
London, $1,500,000, to be used as hereafter explained. The Secretary 
seeks to justify this violation of law and hazard of a large sum of 
the public money by an assumption which is unsupported by the 
evidence before the committee. 

On the day of the failure of the house of Jay Cooke & Co., Septem- 
ber 18, 1873, the statement of account furnished by the Treasury De- 
partment shows that instead of there being a balance in the hands of 
this firm in favor of the Government, the Government owed Jay 
Co McCulloch & Co. a balance of $190,000. The way this pre- 
tended balance was made up is as follows: On the 2d day of July, 
1873, on a requisition from the Navy Department, a draft was drawn 
by the Treasury Department in favor of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 
This draft, which is the basis of the assumed balance, was drawn by 
the Treasury Department on the assistant treasurer at New York; 
was paid four days after it was made, but the evidence before the 
committee does not prove that its proceeds ever reached Jay Cooke, 
McCulloch & Co. It is true that the draft is reported by the Treas- 
ury as bearing their indorsement, but the date at which payment 
was made shows that this indorsement was given in this country and 
hence must have been given by one of the American partners in both 
firms. Paymaster-General Bradford testifies that he was informed 
1 London members of the house that they never received the money. 
The Secretary testified to the same; nevertheless on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, when they had lost ability to meet such a responsibility, they 
assumed it and ¢ themselves with it; having omitted to do so 
on the 8th of July, the time at which the Secretary states they 
charged themselves and became liable. 

These strange facts go far to impress me with a strong belief that 
this assumption of 5 at this critical moment, the 22d of 
September, 1873, was extem 
advances to save that which could have been better saved by rely- 
ing upon the American estate of Jay Cooke & Co., which firm the Lon- 
don house charged with having apprepeated the money. It is sim- 
ply fridiculous for the Secretary of the Navy to pretend that additional 

oans, secured by collaterals, were necessary to save a balance, even 
had it existed, when under the provisions of our attachment and bank- 
rupt laws all the tangible and available assets of both Jay Cooke 
& Co. and Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. in this country were within 
the easy reach of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Now, I do not hesitate to say that it is my firm belief that had 
the Secretary desired above all things, in connection with this mat- 
ter, to save the so-called balances in the hands of this house, it 
Was an easy achievement had he gone at it with a pur and a 
determination. It might have been accomplished in either one of 
three ways. Instead of engaging himself in sending hasty and ex- 
cited dispatches to the Acting Secretary of the Navy for the p 
of hurrying more money out of the Treasury, he should have busied 
himself in finding out from whom and to whom was the sixty days’ 
bill of exchange not yet matured bnt purchased with the million of 
dollars belonging to the Government of the United States. Having 
found out these things he should have invoked the co-operation of 


New 


rized merely asa protezi for additional 


both parties, drawer and drawee, and demanded a suspension of its 
payment. No table banking house under the circumstances 
would have refused or failed to obey such a demand, especially if 
promised indemnity. 

The Secretary had from the 18th to the 22d of September in which 
to do this thing. Paymaster Bradford, then in London, and on the 
spot, says the time was ample in which to have stopped the payment 
of the bill, but that he could not have stopped it withont disobeying 
the orders of the Secretary. Did the Secretary make an effort? It 
does not ap that so reasonable, so timely, and so natural an idea 
entered his head. So he allowed the house to be made debtor to the 
Government for nearly $1,000,000, to become a basis in a short time 
for new advances or loans to this firm under the specious plea of sav- 
ing what the house ought never to have received under the circum- 
stances, if indeed it ever received it. At that time Mr. McCulloch 
was in New York and the Secretary was in frequent consultation 
with him. 

The testimony of Paymaster-General Bradford is clear that if the 
balances were not withdrawn from the house, it would go through 
and survive. Now, the very existence of this banking house was m 
the hands of the Secretary. “To be or not to be” was with him to 
say, and that, too, without loaning a dollar. Did he go to Mr. Me- 
Culloch with the voice of decision and determination which the oc- 
casion required, and which should have been found in the person of 
a Cabinet minister and upon the penalty of closing the house, demand 
ample and immediate security for the balances then in his hands, and 
which subsequent events so clearly proved the house conld have 

iven? There is no evidence that he did. Had this demand been 
declined, which no reasonable man can believe would have been the 
case, then he should have withdrawn his balances or have attempted to 
do so, though the house had immediately suspended. Had he done this, 
his action would have met the judgment and approval of the Ameri- 
cau people. The demand would have been just and appropriate, be- 
cause the house had the ability to secure the debt, and in the eyes of 
honorable men would have been left without an excuse had it refused. 

The bare fact that the house was so weak that the withdrawal of 
the United States account would hurt its credit and risk its bank- 
ruptey should haye moved him to this course. Knowing this weak- 
ness, he should not have trusted it with another dollar on any terms, 
even had the security offered been good. But doing so, he should 
have taken care to inform himself of the nature of and title to the 
security that he accepted, which would have saved him and the Gov- 
ernment from becoming—unconsciously as he claims—parties to the 
fraud on the Dutch bondholders of the Saint Paul and Pacific Rail- 
road, perpetrated by Moorhead and his partners in the American and 
London houses. The Secretary’s claim that he did not know how 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. came by the iron rails which these 
men pledged to him does not well agree with the statement of 
Francis O. French, McCulloch’s New York agent, who, in the suit 
brought by the Dutch bondholders to recover their property, swore 
that by McCulloch’s direction he “laid the whole facts before Mr. 
Robeson.” Either way the Secretary stands in the position of aiding 
to defraud the innocent victims, At all events, it was needless for 
him to advance Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. any more money, even 
to meet drafts, and equally needless to keep Bradford there for that 
purpose. All he needed to do was to instruct Jay Cooke, McCulloch 
& Co. to continue moventing drafts and making them payable at 
Williams, Deacon & Co., and to place Williams, Deacon & Co. in 
funds to meet such drafts. He could then have at once arranged with 
Baring Brothers or some other reliable house to meet new drafts and 
have instructed paymasters to draw on them. 

The position assumed by Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., that if the 
account was not taken from them they could get safely through, in- 
dicates either that they were anxious to prevent this F of the 
bill of 3 or that they charged themselves with it, when they 
could have justly refused to do so and have referred the Govern- 
ment to the last 3 Cooke & Co., Who actually collected 
the draft. If they took the latter course it was plainly for a pur- 
pose, and that purpose subsequent events reveal. Paymaster-Gen- 
eral Bradford’s testimony shows that the transactions of September 
were distinct from that of October, and his account furnished by the 
Treasury confirms this. It will be remembered that just after Jay 
Cooke & Co.’s failure they published a dispatch from Jay Cooke, 
McCulloch & Co., giving directions to draw on the latter for what- 
ever was n to carry the former through. As the American 
house was indebted to the London one to the extent of over two and 
a half millions of dollars, having withdrawn its original deposit, bor- 
rowed a million from them on Dutch bondholders’ iron, drawn $650,000 
out additional, and defaulted to them for $1,000,000 besides, this offer 
was, to say the least, suspicious. : 

Taken in connection with the haste exhibited by the Secretary’s 
telegrams and with the strenuous efforts of Jay Cooke & Co. to effect 
a composition with their creditors, and thus to avoid any publicity of 
their affairs, it would seem that the ener: of e Bradford 
81,000,000, September 24 was to enable Jay Cooke & Co. to fulfill 
the programme foreshadowed in Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 's dis- 
patch, to pacify influential creditors, and complete the private com- 
position with the rest. This view is strengthened by the fact that 
during September and October Bradford paid no drafts, But the aay 
after the money left Cutter's hands at New York, the very day Brad- 
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ford received it, petitions in bankruptey were filed against Jay Cooke 
& Co., which stopped their attempts to do business and made this 

rogramme useless. Had Bradford been called on to pay drafts in 
Reptember and October, this would have relieved the London house 
of the necessity of doing so, and havo been a virtual loan to the house 
during those months. That this was not done shows that this was not 
the object of the September transfer, 

The October transaction seems to have been an after-thought. Ac- 
cording to Bradford, the house, out of the $850,000 admitted by Me- 
Culloch to be due after the failure, went on and paid drafts to the 
extent of $250,000, after which they found themselves unable to con- 
tinue. It has been intimated to me from another source that Me- 
Culloch then represented to Robeson that if the house was not aided 
it would fail, and that the country would hold him responsible for 
the loss of $600,000. Bradford testifies repeatedly that the object was 
to save this balance by aiding—really by saving—the house, and this 
testimony and action contrast paanga with the Secretary's decla- 
ration that he did not know that the honse was in danger. The 
first action in October, so far as known, was the dispatch from Robe- 
son, October the 11th, authorizing Bradford “to protect inconven- 
ieucing drafts.” 

‘ord’s account shows that he did not take up paymasters’ 
drafts till November 8, a week after he had paid Jay Cooke, MeCul- 
loch & Co. the last portion of the $900,000. October 20 he received 
from Cutter the $500,000 that had staid in New York ten days dur- 
ing the panic, and the same day paid over $400,000 to Jay Cooke, Mc- 
Culloch & Co., keeping the $1,000,000 received September 25 till No- 
vember 1, when he handed over half of this also to them. This does 
not seem to have been enough to make the house safe, for November 
14 he accommodated them with 5200, 000 more, Noteworthy features 
of this transaction are that security was professedly taken, that 
most of this security was equitably worthless as such; that the money 
was not used for naval pur; and that it was repaid not by dis- 
bursement on naval account, but like any other loan, by refunds of 
the cash and sales of securities. The statement that the firm go- 
ing into liquidation has prevented earlier repayment shows plainly 
that the money was used for business and not for naval purposes. 


Had it been held in readiness to meet drafts, it could have been 


turned over to Bradford, Barings, or Seligmans, when liquidation 
began. Much stress is laid on the fact that $750,000 of this $1,100,000 
is said to have been returned; but $350,000 remain still on loan at 
last advices, and more than half of what has been returned is ac- 
knowledged to have been so since this investigation was ge 
How much would have been returned bnt for the publicity the 
transaction would have received and how much longer the $750,000 
would have remained on loan is a question; for it is with the Secre- 
tary and his friends the Cattells when credit shall be given to the 
Government for the proceeds of these collaterals. It is highly proba- 
ble that the sum which has been returned to the Treasury is due to 
the ventilation the matter has received rather than to any diligence 
on the part of the Secretary. Another highly noteworthy feature of 
this October transaction is that the transmission of the money to Lon- 
don was accomplished by Cutter’s buying bills of exchange from the 
New York agent of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., Francis Ormond 
French, which indicates that the money was really put into thei. 
hands at the start and only nominally passed through the hands of 
Bradford. Several r were trenched on to supply the 
funds advanced to the London house, and even the pay of the 
Navy was for a time withheld that enough might be placed with the 
house to sustain it. The pretext that this money was to be used in 
continuation of the naval account does not hold; for the naval ac- 
count was immediately transferred to Bradford, who took up the 
drafts and relieved the house. Had nothing more been done, this re- 
lief to the house would have been in effect a loan to the amount of 
the drafts eg Sait otherwise have had to pay. Had the Secretary 
stopped here by simply allowing them time instead of compellin 
them to meet their obligations promptly, he might have been excu 
for a mistaken mode “ of dealing gently” with an unfortunate house; 
pat when he goes on to lend them over a million more, all excuses 
ail. í 
The motive for all this favor may perhaps be found in the fact tha 
Robeson’s intimate friends and creditors, A. G. and E. G. Cattell, were 
Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co.’s bondsmen, and had the house failed, 
must have lost $100,000. Now, as I have before stated, there was a 
third remedy, which was perfect and complete, in the hands of the 
Secretary of the itd of which he could have immediately availed 
himself. The basis of this balance or debt was a Treasury draft made 
to the order of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. This draft was indorsed 
by Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. and by Jay Cooke & Co., both of 
these banking firms having representatives in this country and vast 
tangible and available resources which would have inured to the Gov- 
ernment as a preferred creditor either in attachment or bankrupt pro- 
ceedings. So, I repeat, that when the Secretary pretends that there 
was no other way for him to do than to make other advances to this 
firm to secure a liability which he could have prevented, his pretext 
is untrue and insincere. He states on oath that before any of his new 
cepts or advances were made to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. the 
balances had been reduced to $600,000. Mr. Bradford confirms this 
statement. Now I will show to this House and to the country by the 
statements of the Secretary himself that before he made the first of 


his last advances, on October 20, 1873, to the firm of Jay Cooke, MeCul- 
loch & Co. he had within his reach in this country property enough 
of this firm alone to more than secure the balances in question. In 
the testimony of the Secretary, given a few days since before the com- 
mittee, it is stated that he had received partial security for these bal- 
ances, I will now enumerate those assets within his reach in this 


country: 
3 ung yy UYU ̃ ͤ é... #199, ey * 
(spare hewn tte arent pater aie ONS FOR Roo mN nO 
Private estate of Hugh McCulloch. ......... s... ...Ê........... eee ee 150, 000 
Official bond of house, (Cattells) ..............2.2--nee cece eceene- eee 100, 000 00 
EFFECT 716, 276 15 
Deducting amount of balances, $600,000, we have, after securing 
the debt, $116,276.15 surplus. This, too, without touchin any of the 


assets of Jay Cooke & Čo., all of which were liable an 
the 5 claim of the Government. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what becomes of this flimsy and disingenuous 
pretext of the Secretary of the Navy that he was compelled to make 
further advances of $1,100,000 to save the sum of only „000, which 
he pretends was in danger of being lost, and which was used as a con- 
venient and desirable excuse for doing what he did do? The Secre- 
tary, in his anxiety to furnish some plausible grounds for so unwar- 
rantable a use of the public money, asserted that a portion of the 
£220,000, or $1,100,000, was used to pay Navy drafts by Jay Cooke, 
McCulloch & Co., in further support of his assertion and theory of 
justification. Thisis flatly and pointedly contradicted by Paymaster- 
General Bradford, who was present and paid over the money to this 
firm, and declares that he himself paid all the drafts out of another 
fund under the orders of the Secretary. That not one dollar of this 
£220,000 was paid on Navy drafts by this firm is proved by the Sec- 
retary in his letter to the committee and in his oral testimony, which 
shows that before he made additional advances on collateral securi- 
ties the existing balance was $600,000. After that he advanced 
$1,100,000, makio $1,700,000. ; 

The Secre has stated in two forms that when the firm of Jay 
Cooke, McCulloch & Co, ceased to pay Navy drafts they were owing 
the Government $1,400,000, showing that they had not touched a cent 
of the $1,100,000 or the £220,000 to take up Navy drafts, the contrary 
of which he has boldly asserted. The statements that the Executive 
Departments in rendering information on this subject have arranged 
that information so as to make close and deliberate scrutiny needful 
to ascertain the truth is borne out by the facts that, while the payment 
of interest by Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. is dwelt on, the allowance 
of commissions is lightly passed over, while its effect is ignored, and 
that nothing was said abont the use of time-bills in remitting till the 
practice was elicited by repeated inquiry, while the use that cun be 
made of them has never been stated at ail. : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to pronounce the severest condemna- 
tion on this corrupting and antiquated custom and system of trans- 
mitting money to London to sustain our foreign naval account by 
bills of exchange at sixty and ninety days. It originated in the olden 
time when the uncertainty and slowness of sailing ships constituted. 
our only means of communication with Europe; but in these latter 
days of fast steamers and the telegraph lines why has not our enterpris- 
ing and p ive Secretary of the Navy utterly annihilated it and 
substituted more direct, less tempting, less dangerous, and less cor- 
rupting means of i to London our naval funds? 

y this method the public money goes into irresponsible hands, 
where it may be and doubtless has been used for speculation or 
loaned for the larger portion of the interval of time to the profit of 
those who have the handling. It is a fact that the sum of $500,000 
was in the hands of one of these agents for ten days in New York 
during the height of the panic in September, 1873, during which 
time, with the use 6f that amount of gold, a fortune could have been 
secretly made and then the money be sent to its destination. This 
method is also wholly needless, as the banking-house which meets 
naval drafts can re-imbuzse itself at once by drawing and selling bills 
of exchange on the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sir, this pernicious and dangerous custom ore the use of lar; 
sums of the public money to ror on one side or the other of the 
Atlantic for sixty or ninety days, when only about fifteen days are 
needed to transmit a bill of exchange purchased and sent by an 
officer of the Government. Every banker through whose hands it 
goes, every day added to the necessary time for its remittance, in- 
creases the danger of loss and gives opportunity to corrupt bank 
rings and Government officials to shave, speculate with, and loan 
large sums of gold. 

The public money for years has heen at the mercy and use of Jay 
Cooke & Co. on this side, or at the mercy and use of Jay Cooke, Me- 
Culloch & Co. on the other side, wherever the greatest inducements 
were held ont for profits. Sir, this rotten, dangerous, and tardy sys- 
tem which the present Secretary is following because others have 
done it before him should be abolished at once. 

A more striking illustration of executive reluctance to give full 
information is the arrangement of Bradford’s account-current, fur- 
nished by the Treasury, so as to conceal the holding of large balances 
by him, which a close analysis of that account reveals. Ho often 
held for some time balances of from $100,000 to $1,500,000, when there 
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was no occasion for holding any, as he could at any time sell a bill of 
exchange on the Secretary of the Navy wherewith to take up a draft. 
Whether these 1 balances, both in September, 1873, and afterward, 
were held by him for some one’s profit is not clearly ascertained; but 
he admits that considerable sums were on deposit at Morton, Rose & 
Co.’s without interest; and, though he claims that other banks where 
he kept part of the money paid $5,000 interest, the Government is not 
credited with this sum or any part of it in his account. Analysis of 
his account also reveals the fact that he . e overdrew at his 
bank, sometimes to the extent of $300, at a time. As it was 
needless for him to do this unless appropriations had been misap- 
plied, and as he “always acted under pe it is tolerably clear that 
some one benefited by this course. He informed the committee that 
“on his credit as a United States officer he could have borrowed a 
million, if necessary.” 

This su ts the inquiry whether in some indirect way, which the 
interrogatories put to him failed to cover or develop, he did not, 
under secret instructions, do this very thing to somebody’s profit. 
In this connection, the coincidence is curious, between his having 
been kept at London more than two years after the emergency 
which detained him from his ar duties had passed, including a 
year after Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co.’s successors, 8 Brothers 
& Co. had been appointed and the large deposits in by Robeson, 
on his own personal account, during these two years. Bradford’s 
bank account was 5 overdrawn from February to July, 1874, 
which looks as though during that time the money that had been 
diverted from other appropriations to aid Jay Cooke, McCulloch & 
Co. was being quietly restored, money being meantime unlawfully 
borrowed to meet ts. 

Another case of misleading arrangement of information by the 
Departments is that, after the October transactions were complete, 
gn, 55 of bills of exchange to Bradford’s order were bought from 

ay Cooke, McCulloch & Co.’s New York agent, and appear on Brad- 
ford’s account as transferred to them for disbursement; whence it 
follows that they were helped nearly a million more than Robeson 
has ever acknow 

Three hundred thousand dollars of this sum seems to have been used 
July 11, 1874, to make good Bradford’s overdrafts at bank, and the 
remainder of that remittance of $700,000 was exhausted in a month 
and large overdrafts again began. 

Now, sir, the Secretary persistently asserts that £220,000, or $1,100,- 
000, was advanced to J ay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. in continuation of 
the naval account. This would mean, under the law, that it was in- 
tended by him to be used for the payment of Navy drafts. This as- 
sumption and assertion by the Secretary are unsustained by one soli- 

reason or a scintilla of evidence except his own declaration. 
On the con , he knows that exactly the reverse is true; that this 
$1,100,000 which was paid to Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. by General 
Bradford, by the special order of the Secretary, was an absolute loan 
of the public money, not one dollar of which was used to pay Navy 
drafts, he, the Secretary, directing the payment of all the drafts at 
that time by Bradford out of anotherfund. For all these reasons, 
and in view of the following statute, section 3670: „All sums appro- 
priated for the various branches of expenditure in the public service 
shall be e solely to the objects for which they are respectively 
made, and for no others,” it is my firm and deliberate opinion that 
M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, should be impeached of high 

crimes and misdemeanors. 


The Partisan Attack on Secretary Robeson—Democratic Reform and 
their Platform Examined. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. THORNBURGH, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 31, 1876, 


On the report from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Mr. THORNBURGH. Mr. S. er, months since when we saw the 
singular spectacle of the Naval Committee of this House sitting with 
closed doors, with the padlock of secrecy on the mouths of its mem- 
bers, and saw a cloud of witnesses hovering around the committee- 
room, composed to a very considerable extent of dishonest and dis- 
charged employés, disappointed bidders for contracts whose efforts 
to defraud the Navy Department had been seen and foiled, and per- 
sons of disreputable character, both men and women, some extremely 
partisan action like the report we have before us was easily fore- 
seen. This secret star-chamber proceeding, after months of labor, 
have presented us a report which, without presenting specific charges 
against any one, yet throws a cloud of suspicion upon a | num- 
ber of officers in our Navy whose gallant services in the past in the 
suppression of the rebellion and whose unstained honor has made 
them the pride of the Navy and of the nation. The extraordinary 
3 is heard from the democratic majority to turn over the 

ur thousand pages of printed testimony taken by one committee of 


this House to another committee, in order that they, who have had 
no time or opportoniky to examine it, may ascertain whether the 


Secretary of the Navy—a man of unstained reputation heretofore— 
trusted and tried in other high official positions, has violated any law 
or onien itted any crime or misdemeanor for which he can be im- 
peached. 

The Committee on Naval Affairs in this report both directly and in- 
directly smirched his administration, and have left a cloud of charges 
floating indiscriminately over the heads of all the officers of the Navy. 
They have lacked the courage or ability to point out the law that has 
been violated and the man or men by name who have committed any 
offense. If the Secretary of the Navy has done anything to justify 
it, present articles of ris epg and we will put him on trial. If 
he has not, let us have the courage and manliness to say so. 

But it is easily seen that the purpose is in the closing hours of this 
session to shirk all such responsibility and fair dealing, and turn it 
over to another committee who will be unable to report at this ses- 
sion, so that the truth cannot be known and the officers of the Goy- 
ernment vindicated until after the presidential election. This I sub- 
mit will be to strike a cowardly blow and run away. This proposed 
action comports entirely with the policy pursued by the democratic 
majority in this House throughout this entire session. This is a 
specimen of the kind of reform which the democratic party is trying 
to commend to the American people. This Naval Committee has been 
laboring in the interest of reform, not the ordinary kind which com- 
mends itself by pointing out abuses and proposing clearly defined 
remedies, but a kind of reform that can be only define: by calling it 
democratic reform, the sort of reform which forms the burden of the 
Saint Louis platform. And, Mr. S er, as entirely germane to this 
subject, for thisis purely a political and partisan report, made because 
the interests of the democratic party demand it, I will take the occa- 
sion to examine somewhat in detail the reform platform democracy 
recently adopted and the kind of reformer they have placed upon it 
to bring a political milennium in these degenerate days. 

The following testimony, contained in the Credit Mobilier report, 
taken by a committee of this House, will show something of the kind 
of a reformer Governor Tilden is. In his testimony taken by that 
committee Mr. Oakes Ames, the head and front of the Credit Mobilier 
corporation, said: 

By Mr. Hoar: 
estion. Why, instead of issuing capital stock to make up the balance of the 
es Ames contract, did you not simply issue bonds or notes or other evidence of 
indebtedness of the company for the balance ? 

Answer. And not have any stock? !? 

Q. Haven subscription of such an amount as you choose—large enough to govern 
the company only. You had some stock subscribed, $2,000,000, and 10 per cent. 

din, ro you started. Ido not know tbat this has any bearing upon tho case; 

ut I wish to know why it was necessary to adopt this roundabout method of hav- 

ing the contractor nominally subscribe for a quantity of the stock. What advan- 
tage did yon gain by the violation—for it was a violation—of tho law? 

A. Well, we wanted stock enough to vote on to control the road. 

g But you have got nominally about $38,000,000 of stock there? 

Yes, sir. Is that too much? 

Q. I do not mean to intimate that it was too much; but is not the note of a cor- 
poration worth more than its capital stock ? 

A. It is not so good for the corporation, though, because they will have to pay 
the note, and the capital stock is good for nothing. Stock is considered the best 
form in which a company can put these things, because they ain't obliged to pay 

— —— 3 N in interest had complied with th 
ut su same es in 1 0 
law which 8 them to subscribe what capital stock there was in cash and 
had subscribed two, three, or five millions of dollars, and issued the notes of the 
company, payable with interest at such time as they saw fit, why would not that 
have been better for the contractor and better for them, being at the same time a 
compliance with the law! 3 

A. Persons d in railroads generally think that if they can get the capital 
into stock it is the very best way in which they can have it, because then they are 
under no obligation to pay anything upon it unless they earn it, while if they have 
notes and bonds ont they must cither pay or go to protest. 

Q. But that is in cases where the ownership of the capital and the ownership of 
the indebtedness are in different persons. In this case you proposed to have the 
ownership of the 8 stock and the ownership of the indebtedness in the same 

substantially, who were ted by those seven trustees. 

Mr. Oakes Ames. If you will allow me I will say a word in answer ta that. The 
stock would go into the ds of various parties; those trustees could not carry 
the notes, and when the notes got about into different hands, first one would sue 
and then another would sue. 

Q hg Arok ity pintas by the counsel who drew the contract that this was a 

A. We ware IMATA by counsel whom we consulted that this issuing of stock 
asa e upon the contract for building tho road was in entire compliance with 

ê law. 


th 
Q Who were the counsel that gavo 755 that advice! 
Mr. Charles Tracy, Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, and Judge Allen. 
4 All of New York 
Allof New York. They were the parties that were consulted in this mat- 
ter. 


). Was this contract drawn before or after General Butler's visit to New York? 
S Oakes Ames contract was before, and the assignment to the trustecs 
was after. 


Reform is needed, we are told, “to correct the omissions of a repub- 
lican Congress and the errors of our treaties and diplomacy.” Re- 
form is always in order, and will be as long as humanity is aspiring 
and civilization hte Reform is simply growth, improvement, 
a change for the better. There can be no question as to the necessity 
of reform. Itshould be sought for at all times by individuals, States, 
and nations. 

But who shall introduce it? How shallit be brought about? These 
are questions that people must answer for themselves, and no party 
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can claim that it has a special monopoly in the field of reform. Ifa 
party persists in claiming that no other party can bring about reform, 
the people will naturally ask in what special instance has it shown 
uliar fitness as a reformer. If this question should be asked the 
emocratic party, what single instance could it cite that would satisfy 
the people that its claim was well founded? I know of none. The 
democratic platform opens with the assertion that it is demanded. 
The republican party has been practicing it for the past fifteen years. 

Reform, we are told from the Saint Louis platform, is needed to re- 
build and establish in the hearts of the whole people the Union. If 
this had read “rebuild and establish the Union in the democratic party” 
it would have been to the point. The Union was rebuilt years ago, and 
has been established as firm as a rock in the hearts of republicans 
throughout the land. Apply the reform spirit where it is needed, 
smog those who have hated the Union and who still act as if their 
hatred continued, and the world will applaud this plank. - 

Reform is necessary, they say, “to establish a sound currency, re- 
store the public credit, and maintain the national honor.” If this 
democratic platform did not so state, no one would believe it. A 
sound currency? When was the people blessed with a sounder one ? 
Who has lost a dollar by the bill of a broken national bank? The 
work of the counterfeiter has been almost destroyed; from Maine to 
California the people are familiar with the currency; imposition is 
almost impossible. The currency is sound, the soundest we ever had, 
and the republican has paved the way, and, if not interfered 
with, hope to make it by 1879 as good as gold and the soundest cur- 
ere fen the world. 

“Restore the public credit?” Why it never was lost. It stands 
high to-day in the markets of the world. It stands better than ever 
before in our history. No State governed by the democratic party 
can begin to compare with itin credit. Even the best State stocks of 
New York, a State governed by the man who has been selected to re- 
store a credit that never was lost, fall below it; while the credit of 
the Southern States, sapped of their igre | by democratic misrule, 
has sunk so low that it almost causes a blush when we read the quo- 
tations. But the national credit stands high, thanks to the wisdom, 
the ability, the integrity of the republican party. Reform of the 
credit of the Government! Would that this same now howling 


so lustily this battle-cry had practiced a little of what they profess | th 


in my own State, where they are and have been for years in power, and 
have dishonored her fair name by almost hopelessly ruining her credit, 
leaving her obligations unpaid, allowing her debt and interest thereon 
to accumulate until already some of their own reform party are 
threatening the eternal di of the whole people of one of the 
noblest and proudest States in this Union by repudiation. They 
have paralyzed her energies, ty fie her resources, manipulated her 
bonded debt in the interest of democratic cliques and rings until 
her bonds are now quoted at forty-four cents on the dollar, and still 
no preparations for reform can we see in the future. 

ennessee is not the only State in the South where the people have 
secn some of the beauties of democratic financial reform. e State 
of Texas is democratic in every department, and the San Antonio 
Herald is one of the leading democratic organs, and will not be sus- 
pected of falsehood or even of exaggeration. It says: 


In our Legislature the characteristic features are waste and extravagance. Offices 
are multiplied, salaries are and the 3 domain squandered in the 
most reckless manner; but the sa trast, the l fund, amounting to $800,000, 
committed to their fiduciary care, is also violently seized and appropriated to the 
payment of mileage and per diem: 

This, let it be it remembered, is done by the men who are clamorous 
for Tilden and his sort of reform. Nor is this the worst of the case. 
Under republican rule the State expenses were about $200,000; now 
they are nearly two millions. In its issue of July 8 the San Antonio 
Herald says boldly : 

Our State government is a curse and ourlaws are a mockery. By the apathy of the 
State government anarchy prevails and lawlessness and crime abound. The people 
must act in their own defense; the governor and Legislature will not. 


This is a picture of democratic reform drawn by a democractic pen. 

Other instances of democratic reform of the same kind, where they 
have exercised full power, could be cited. It is enough to say these 
given are the rule and not the exception of the kind of democratic 
reform the States have enjoyed under democracy. In order to show 
that this cry of “reform in our national credit” is wholly for polit- 
ical effect, I will give the quotations of our national securities at the 
stock exchange in New York: 


5-20 coupon, 1868... 
10-40 registered. 


“to maintain the national honor.” When did the national honor 
stand higher than to-day? Where is the nation, great or small, that 
does not respect the United States more to-day than ever before? 
England does; France does; Germany does; Russia does; all the great 
pares look up to us as never before in our career. If any disrespect 

as been shown our national honor, it has been by our own people, 
by the commission of lawless acts in the Southern States in defiance 
of national authority and the common pleadings of humanity. 

With a sound currency, with credit everywhere, and with a 
national honor equal to the most favored nation, how supremely foolish 
sound these partisan denunciations which were breathed at Saint 
Lonis and put ot wes and called a platform, denouncing asa failure 
what the people know to have been a success and what the historian 
will record as the grandest financial success of the century; denounc- 
ing as financial 1 and party immorality a currency system 
which has made it possible for the nation to meet its heavy obli 
tions without disturbing the business interests of a aver community 
or trenching upon the rights of a single individual. If this system, 
which has given the nation a uniform currency, is the result of finan- 
cial imbecility, what, I would ask in the name of reason, constitutes 
financial wisdom? But the eagerness of all classes, high and low, 
rich and poor, republicans and democrats, to secure a share of this 
currency and to hold fast to it when other values are gladly surren- 
dered gives the lie to this charge and proves to my satisfaction that, no 
matter whatissaid in this platform, those who made it do not believe 
in the truth of what they uttered. 

A sound 0 that we are all glad to get and sorry to part 
with; over 8600, 000, 000 paid on the national debt; internal taxes re- 
duced in amount from 8309, 226,813.42 in 1866 to 8110, 007, 493.58 in 
1875; our national securities higher than ever and sought after by 
the capitalists of the whole world, are items in the financial policy of 
the republican party that challenge the admiration of the American 
people. The Saint Louis denunciations are but empty sounds, devoid 
of truth and lacking the semblance of plausibility. The platform 
can scarcely be ed a “declaration of principles,” but would be 
better suited for a violent partisan campaign document, if it were not 
false in its statement of ts, false in its theories, and false in its 
conclusions; for even a campaign document ought to be true in all 

Ws : 


ese 
While f am not song the older and more rienced members of 
this body, I have lived long enough to see the majority of the people 
in districts and States deluded as were “the children of Israel when 
God sent upon them a strong delusion that they might believe a lie.” 
The masses in the Southern States could never have otherwise been 
led by their political orators and newspapers into rebellion ; that the 
theories and 3 which they taught were fallacious, and the 
— 10 they inspired were a delusion and a fraud, no one can now 
eny. 

Only two years ago democratic orators made themselves hoarse and 
democratic 3 were frantic at the untold and unceasing 
miseries that would be forever entailed upon the American people 
should the “civil-rights bill” become a law. In many sections of the 
country the public mind was excited. The vivid pictures so artfully 
drawn of the great national calamities to follow the p. eè of that 
measure deceived many honest men, and to this fraud and delusion 
many gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber are permitted to 
hold their seats in this House to-day. The bill did become a law. 
Who has felt any of the fearful evils so vividly pictured? And now. 
having gained a majority in one House of Congress by deluding and 
deceiving the people upon false issues, false in fact, in theory, 
and false in conclusions, they renew their efforts to manufacture 
other material of the same character for the coming campaign. Un- 
able or unwilling to go into the contest on issues which are 
tangible, pertinent to the public interests, needing discussion an 
future action by whatever party shall be in power, they have = 
vigorously to work and have wasted months of this session of Con- 
gress, prolonged the session, and spent nearly half a million dollars 
of the ple’s money in endeavoring to find a slender pretense on 
the evidence of witnesses many of whom would not be believed in a 
court of justice to e e extravagance upon the republican part; 
and corruption on its favorite leaders. ey hope again by suc 
tactics to delude and deceive enough of the people to control the 
elections by an unceasing howl of extravagance and corruption, by 
wholesale Sense against republican officials, and then with unblush- 
ing impudence present democracy as a reform party, and a Tanimany- 
hall leader, the former colleague of Tweed & Co. and the attorney 
and adviser of Credit Mobilier swindles, as the great reformer of the 
age. But to return to their platform. 

Reform is cman A secure the resumption of specie paymen 
isit? I think not; for the day has been already decided upon, an 
no claim has yet been made that it is too far off. Can democracy 
secure it sooner? It makes no such pretension. It simply denounces 
the republican party for taking no steps in that direction, and yet 
with its usual consistency demands the immediate repeal of the onl 
practical measure that it has taken. In other words, it condemns it 
for not doing a certain thing and then denounces it for doing that 
very thing. Well may we exclaim, “ Humbug, thy name is demo- 
cratic reform!” 

Reform is necessary to secure a better system of finance than we 
now enjoy. What is this better system? Can any one tell? The 
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latform of the democratic party is not very explicit. It says in the 
5 of a Chesterfield and the ambiguity of the Chinese tongue: 


Wo believe such a system, well devised and above all intrusted to competent 
hands for execution, creating at no time an artificial scarcity of currency and at 
no time alarming the public mind into a withdrawal of that vaster 1 of 
credit by which 95 per cent. of all business transactions are peron a system 
4 1 to the public and inspiring general confidence, would from the day of its 

ption bring healing on its wings to all our paralyzed industry, set in motion the 
wheelsof commerce, manuf: and other mechanic arts, and renew in all its 
nal sources the prosperity of the people. 

This is all very pease, but what is this system that is to bring 
healing on its wings to all our paralyzed industry, set in motion the 
wheels of commerce, manufactures, and other mechanic arts, and re- 
new in all its natural sources the prosperity of the people? Why 
has it not been brought forward by the majority of this House? Is 
it to be kept a Paps secret? Have letters-patent been applied 
for or a caveat filed to protect the inventor? Letus have it now, for 
if it is all that is claimed for it, there will be no “dead lock” on its pas- 
sage. Come, O system of Utopian promise! come with healing on 
your wings! Is there a democrat on this floor who can refuse this 
splendid opportunity to immortalize his name by introducing this 
magical system, born of the angels but now unfortunately under tue 
especial guardianship of the democratic party? There is no such sys- 
tem, and none know it better than the very gentlemen who penned 
those brilliant, worthless promises. If I am wrong in the statement, 
will the democratic Committee on Banking and Currency tell us what 
this system is? If it is known it ean be described. If it cannot be 
described, then it is not worth the language thrown away upon it. If 
it stands to finance as the Keeley motor does to mechanics, then let 
us know all abont it or cease to further humbug the public. 

We are told that reform is needed “in the aim and mode” of Fed- 
eral taxation. The aim of Federal taxation is to secure money enongh 
to pay the expenses of the Government. Is not the aim a landable 
one? Where can reform be applied to this? The mode of Federal 
taxation may be a fair qnestion for debate, but the present mode is 
certainly not “a masterpiece of injustice,” as it has been called. The 

ple have recognized it as the best possible under the circumstances. 
t would be pleasing if it could be abolished without injury to the 
public interests, but it cannot be. The expenditures which have 
grown out of the rebellion must be met. Large revenues have be- 
come a necessity. No honest man would repudiate our national obli- 
gations. Therefore our internal-revenue tax must continue to be 
collected, though it may be possible to somewhat simplify the mode 
of collecting it. This I have endeavored to do, so that in sparsely 
populated sections of the country those who desire to manufact- 
ure spirits and raise tobacco on a small scale may be enabled to 
do so and avoid the harsh and rigorons provisions of the law made to 
control the immense establishments of other sections. But for eight 
months our democratic Committee of Ways and Means have been 
unable to reform, or to propose or agree to any measure which will 
reform, either the mode or the aim of collecting the internal-revenne 
taxes, If there is a better way, give it to the people. Bills are in- 
troduced and buried in the committee. Eight months is certainly long 
enough to devise some means, if any exist, in the mode of assessing 
and collecting internal-revenue taxes; either present us one or cease 
this cry of demagogism. 

Again, we are told that reform is necessary in the scale of public 

nses, Federal, State, and municipal, and to give force to this as- 
sertion we are told that “our Federal taxation has swollen from 
$60,000,000 gold in 1860 to $450,000,000 currency in 1870; our aggre- 
te taxation from $154,000,000 gold in 1860 to $730,000,000 currency 
fr 1870, or in one decade from less than $5 per head to more than $18 

r head.” I know nothing about the cerrectness of these figures, 

ut I do know, and the democrats know, the cause of this large in- 
crease. It represents the price paid by the people for the Union. Is 
it worth the money expended? If it is, and Thelieve it is, then the 
burden imposed upon us should be borne cheerfully, and I have faith 
enough in the American people to believe that it will be. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it provokes both a smile and a feeling of indig- 
nation to hear the charge made against the republican party by de- 
mocracy that the expenses of the Government are increased and too 
great, that taxes are burdening the people, that there are too many 
clerks and employés in the Departments, and our wicked extrava- 
gance has brought it about. Do they think the memory of the Ameri- 
can people is so short as to forget that the democratic party of the 
South entered into a four years’ rebellion, and was aided and encour- 
agod by many of their northern brethren who are co-operating with 
them to-day? Do they sup the people do not know that billions 
of treasure was a part of the price we paid to preserve the union of 
the States and make this happy centennial rejoicing possible? Do 
they not know who laid these burdens that are so hard to bear on our 
shoulders? We pay to-day about ninety millions interest on the 
money we borrowed to put down the rebellion. We pay about thirty 
millions more in pensions to disabled Union soldiers, their widows 
and orphans; we pay many millions more to officers of the lar 


Army on the retired list; for the examination and payment of claims 
for supplies taken; increase of clerical force to regulate and preserve 
the enormous records accumulating from a four years’ war with two 
millions of men on the rolls—all this growing directly out of the re- 
belliou. Yet the men engaged in that rebellion and those in full sym- 
pathy with them then as now are loudest in bitter denunciation of the 
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extravagance of the republican party; or, to quote the language of 
an able Senator, they tell us— 

You republicans did not conquer onr rebellion quite as cheaply as onght to 
have done; you have not handled taxation and the public debt and the other con- 
sequences growing out of our treason as well as you ought to have done. There- 


fore we are indignant about it. You ought to have done this business better; you 


ought to have whipped us at half the e and you did not. We propose to 
take the Government out of your hands and ourselves to settle with and deal with 
consequences of our own crimes and blunders. š 

Municipal reform and economy are necessary. Noone doubtsit. The 
city of New York is an example of this need. What reform has de- 
mocracy instituted there? It has had an undisputed ficld. What 
has it accomplished? It has increased the city debt from $36,000,000 
in 1867 to over $132,000,000 in 1876. Yet there has been no war to 
carry on, no extraordinary expenses to meet. Is this the kind of re- 
form democracy would bring to the nation? If it is, onr national 
debt would be nearly $10,000,000,000 before the close of a single term 
of democratic control. If democracy has done better than this in 
any other city where it has had control, let us have the name of the 
city and the character of the reform established. 

for the practice of economy in public expenditures, I believe in 
it. Tho republican party practice it. But saving money does not al- 
ways indicate economy. You may refuse to build a light-honse 
where one is needed and thereby save a few thousands of dollars, but 
you inflict an injar on commerce and on humanity which cannot 
be calenlated in dollars and cents. You may refuse to finish a pub- 
lic building and thereby keep a few thousands in the Treasury, but 
the work is needed and must some time be executed. You have simply 
tponed payment. There is no economy in that. You may cut 
own your opproprishion bills several millions, but yon risk a serious 
injury-to the public service which you have no right to incur. You 
may stop public improvements, disch mechanics and laborers, 
shut up factories and workshops engaged on public works, and may 
call this economy, but it is not economy. You have set an example 
for those who have money and ought to spend it to withhold expendi- 
tures, shut down on labor, and thus you have contributed to the gen- 
eral stagnation of business. Is this economy? You may call it 
economy, but the people next November will call it by its right name, 
political stupidity. 

You may cut down the pay of the overworked and faithful letter- 
carriers, who serve the people early and late, through sunshine and 
storm, exposed to the fierce heat of summer and the extreme cold of 
winter, but this is not economy ; it is legalized injustice, and will be 
so regarded when the people come to render their verdict. 

You may reduce salaries established when democracy was in power, 
and then none too large, when gold was the currency of the land and 
when every article entering into household consumption was cheaper 
than now; but this is not economy, it is simply parsimony uncalled 
for by any exigency of the times and indefensible on any grounds ex- 
cept those of partisan warfare, 

ou may save a few thousands of dollars by withdrawing the fast 
mails, and might appear to save more by returning to the old stage- 
coach system of transportation, but you cripple the postal service, 
and entail a loss direct and indirect on every business man who val- 
ues qnick dispatch and to whom the very earliest information has 
become a vital necessity. You may call this economy, and may argue 
on this floor that it is, but when yon return to your constituents you 
will discover that you have committed a blunder that cannot be ex- 
cused or justified on any grounds of public necessity. 

True economy consults public interests and may often be found in 
the increase rather than in the diminution of public expenditures. 
By refnsing to appropriate sufficient money for the proper care of 
our navy-yards, arsenals, mints, custom-honses, and other public 
buildings that constantly need to be watched and repaired, you act- 
ually waste the public funds, for you entail upon snbsequent years 
expenditures that would be unnecessary if a proper sum had been 
appropriated to care for and properly guard the property of the Gov- 
ernment. The sailor who fails to stop a leak when he first sees it 
may discover when too late that his folly and neglect have cost him 
a ship. 

It is not economy to refuse sufficient appropriations for the rivers 
and harbors scattered all over this broad land which can easily be 
made navigable by a reasonable expenditure, unless in the same bill 
you incorporate useless and reckless expenditures on “creeks that 
will not swim a duck,” and where tlie engineers report that the first 
thing necessary is a steam-pump to pump up the water to start a 
river. And yet this is the character of economy we have seen prac- 
ticed in this House where the democratic party is in power. I do not 
claim that republican legislation is perfect, that errors have not been 
committed; but I do claim that it stands ready to punish its dishon- 
est officials, correct its errors, and that the American people can with 
far more confidence intrust the administration of this Government 
in its hands than to turn it over to democracy. 

Again, we are told that reform is necessary in the civil service, and 
are further informed that— 


Experience proves that efficient economical conduct of the governmental busi- 
ness is not possible if its civil service be subject to change at every election, be a 
piize fought for at the ballot-box. be a brief reward of porty zeal instead of a post 
of honor assigned for proved competency, and held for fidelity in the public employ. 


Does democracy practice what it here preaches? Can it be claimed 
that the republican officials, many of them wounded ex-Federal sol- 
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diers, who were removed by the majority of this House, were less 
efficient than the democrats who were appointed to their places? If 
they were as efficient why were they removed? Everybody knows 
they were removed because they were republicans. Had they been 
democrats they would have been retained. I refer to the radical 
changes made in the employés of this House since democracy con- 
trolled it simply to show that the democratic Solons of Saint Lonis 
differ very widely from the democratic Solomons here assembled, 
or Saint Louis was insincere in its pretensions. I prefer to believe 
the latter, for a close observation has convinced me that democracy 
is about the same everywhere; it believes in democracy, it surrounds 
itself with democracy, it makes war on anything or everything that 
appears hostile to democracy. 

Tt offices should be held by men as a reward for gr ten, Be! asa 
post of honor for fidelity in the public employ, why did the official 
ax decapitate men of tried ability and known integrity in this House? 
Why was it used so fiercely when Tilden replaced John A. Dix, and 
swept the State of New York of republican officials? Why is it that 
in every State, county, town, or city where democracy controls the 
appointments that none but democrats are found in office? The 
answer is plain. It is simply because it is the ery of the party to 
surround itself by its frieuds; and in the full glare of this policy the 
reform alluded to in the Saint Lonis platform seems to be as much oat 
of place as a prayer meeting would be in Tammany Hall. Again al- 
low me to exclaim, “Humbug. thy name is democratic reform.” 

There may be abuses which have crept into the civil service, but 
these can be corrected without destroying the party that has built 
up a civil service which is as honorable and as efficient as any in 
the world. To say that “ the first step in reform must be the people’s 
choice of honest men from another party,” is to say that the only way 
to stop a leak is to destroy the ship and build another; or, tomake an 
illustration more applicable, to destroy a vessel that is known to be 
staunch and sea-worthy and to replace it with one thatis believed to 
be worm-eaten below the water-line andbadly damaged above, and 
likely to go to pieces with the first blast of the elements. 

Yes, reform is necessary, and always will be until the end of time; 
but how is it to be brought about? Our plan is to select the very 
best men in the republican pany point out where reform is need- 
ed, and let them do the work, an bring to swift and certain punish- 
ment all dishonest officials. What is the democratic plan? We 
have it announced in the platform. ‘Reform can only be had,” says 
this oracular piece of timber, “ by a pore civil revolution.” Om- 
inous words. The last attempt of a large portion of this same party 
at revolution was not “peaceful,” though that promised in the be- 

inning it would be, It failed; and now the same portion is to try 
the virtues of a ful revolution. Will it succeed? First let us 
ask, should it? Is there anything in the present condition of public 
any that would justify a revolution of any kind, peaceful or other- 
wise 

Onr national policy is a good one. Our foreign relations are satis- 
factory. We are in the enjoyment of peace abroad and, with the ex- 
ception of our Indian troubles, at home. Democracy asks for 
support on the gronnds that it has accepted the results of the war 
and the amendments of the Constitution as binding. If this jo so, 
why the necessity of a revolution to bring out reform, when ev 
measure of the republican party is in — accord with the change 
condition incident to these results and amendments? What is the 
meaning of revolution? It is something more than a change for the 
better, it is a complete overthrow of existing affairs, and whether it 
comes in the shape of politics or war it leaves in its track a desola- 
tion that can only be justified by the plea that it was the last resort 
of an oppressed people. Webster says in defining the term, “a revo- 
lution in politics is the consummation of a rebellion or rerolt against 
the established or existing government.” Is this “ ful revolu- 
tion” which the democratic platform tells us is the only means 
whereby reform can be brought about “the consummation of a re- 
bellion or revolt apne the established or existing government?” 
If it is, then indeed the people should be informed of its character, 
and forewarned that its object is to secure by peaceful revolution what 
an armed rebellion failed to secure by the sword.. If it is to be a re- 
volt against the established Government, under the cover of politics, 
Te P. loves his country can hesitate in deciding on which side he 

on 

If the price to be paid for democratic reform is revolution, eyen 
though it be peaceful, the people will have none of it, but will reject 
it as they did the reform which was proclaimed in the bugle-blasts 
of war and in the tread of mighty columns armed to enforce it. 

Revolution is distasteful in any form to the American people. 
Whether peaceful or warlike they will accept it only as a last resort. 
That contingency has not yet arrived, nor will it as long as patriot- 
ism and loyalty remain in power. I have an abiding faith in the 

ood sense of the majority, and I feel assured that whatever reform 
s to be brought about will be inaugurated by the party that has de- 
fended the nation in its hour of trial and guided it with unparalleled 
wisdom through eleven years of peace. 

The voice of the people will be heard in November through the 
ballot-box, not calling democracy into power, but in a full, hearty 
indorsement of the republican party 1 the patriotic work that it 
has performed. The ballot has not yet failed us, aud never will as 
long as patriotism, loyalty, aud integrity are the ruling elements in 


the land. On the ballot we rely for the vindication of our work and 
the purity of our motives. It is the true reformer that brings about 
improvement without revolution and corrects all wrongs without 
exciting rebellion or revolt. When its voice, denouncing democracy 
and sham reform, shall be heard, the revolutionists of the land will 
be forced to acknowledge that— ` 


There isa surer yet 
And 8 the bayonet; 
A weapon that comes down as still 
As snow-flakes fall upon the sod ; 
But executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God. 


Pacific Railroads. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 7, 1876. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 3672) to amend the act 
proved July 2, 1864, entitled An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to aid in 
© construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
5 1. — eed Juin iy ieoa" and „ 
an 
the railroad companies therein mamed— ~ 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House is anxious to dispose of this bill, and I 
shall content myself in the main by expressing my unqualified ap- 
proval of the objects of this measure. The discussion of this bill by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hurp] does not rise, it seems to me, 
to the magnitude of this question. This is not a question between 
the Government of the United States and a mere private corporation ; 
the question presented is not analogous to that arising upon a sup- 
posed contract between the government of a State and a corporation 
0 ized under its laws for the promotion of private or even publio 
pa —.— or for business purposes and private gain; but it is a ques- 
tion of high public and national policy, directly affecting the 
of the National Government, not Sopy in a financial view, but in 
the higher view of public agencies and the efficiency of government. 
Perhaps, having heard this subject discussed in 1862 in and out of 
this Hall when the original bill passed, and in the stil more animated 
and practical discussion of 1864, when the important enlargement of 
the measure was carried, my views may be greatly influenced by the 
opinions then expressed, But gentlemen must see from the nature 
of the measure and the magnitude of the Government subsidy that 
Con in legislating upon this subject considered the construction 
of the Pacific Railroad as a great public and political measure. The 
railroad was to be constracted as an agency of the Government, and 
although to be largely under private control it was in its original 
object and p as much aconcern of Government as if constructed 
under one of the Bureaus of the Departments, In the origin of the 
measure, in the creation of these corporations, and in the vast subsi- 
dies of lands and bonds, governmental and national objects only were 
primarily considered; the closer union of the States of the Atlantic 
and Pacific, then a measure of vital moment, and not the speculation 
and private gain of the corporators. These great powers, it is true, 
were ultimately employed through corrupt agencies for mere pri- 
vate gain, but the original purpose was national. The Pacific rail- 
road system was in no sense a private enterprise for individual profit, 
but a measure of public policy for the nation. 

The whole question is involved in the sixth section of the original 
act declaring the conditions upon which this corporation should be cre- 
ated and theobject to be accomplished, and in the repealing clause in 
the eighteenthsection of the original act. These two provisions taken 
together indicate the exact purpose of Congress and the exact rela- 
tions which the Government occupies toward these t corpora- 
tions, which were being created for high political purposes. The 
sixth section to which I refer, the sixth section of the original act, 
reads as follows: 


And be it further enacted, That the 


transmit over 

said — h line, rt mails, troops, and munitions of war, su 
and public — upon said railroad for the Goverhineut whenever required” ged 
so by any Department thereof, and that the Government shall at all times have the 
preference in thé use of the same for all the aforesaid, (at fair and 
reasonable rates of compensation not to exceed the amounts paid by puran pio 
r 


ties for the same kind 


The purpose of this great enterprise is too manifest for argument: 
the creation of facilities for national intercourse and for the employ- 
ment of national powers. 

It was an agency of the Government, and not a private corporation 
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or a series of private corporations for the purposes of individual gain. 
The railroads to be consented were to 2 agents of the 8 
and the corporations then being created were but instruments to that 
end. I now read the repealing clause of the 18th section of the orig- 
inal act: 

And the better to accomplish the o of this act, namely to promote the public 
interest and welfare by the cons on of said railroad and telegraph line, and 
kee; the same in working order, and to secure to the Government at ail times (but 
FFV 
of said companies nam amma Sd $x alten, seul nanned ox repeal thie nek. 

I think this clause, more clearly than even the sixth section of the 
act, indicates the character of this railroad system, the purposes of 
the Government, and the design of the law. 

To accomplish the object of the act, “namely, to promote the pub- 
lic interest and welfare,” and to secure to the Government at all times, 
and particularly in time of war, the use of this railroad and telegraph 
“for postal, military, and other pu ” to secure these objects Con- 
gress may at any time, having due regard to the rights of said com- 
panies, ‘add to, alter, and amend or repeal this act.” 

Can any judicial mind reading these two provisions deny that these 
corporations were simply designed to be subordinate agents of the 
Government? The Dartmouth College case could not possibly apply 
to this act and to these corporations even if the constitutional limita- 
tion as to impairing the validity of contracts applied to tho Federal 
Government as well as to States. But it does so apply for the most 
obvious reason, Sist oo ponile in the exercise of their most absolute 
sovereignty as exp in their government could corisent to such a 
limitation. Every inevitable change inthe measure of values might 
impair the validity of contracts, the exigencies of a government might 
involve the most serious perils fatal to national existence if such a 
limitation, proper as to the local government of a State, was applied 
to the collective States as a nation. It could not be assumed that the 
whole peoplein the expression of the highest attributesof sovereignty 
as a government—a nation—equally affecting all, could be unwise 
and unjust. For that reason this limitation as to the obligation of con- 
tracts was not im upon the Federal Government by the Consti- 
tution, although it was e yian edd aoa by the Constitution upon 
the several States. The Federal Government has time and time again 
ag amb indirectly the obligation of contracts, and the emergency 
fully justified it. These roads were constructed as agents of the Gov- 
ernment, to be used by the Government in time of peace for postal 
services and in time of war for the transportation of military sup- 
plies and of military forces. It was for this reason that the system 
received the fostering care of the Government—was brought into life 
by the Government. Congress must determine in what emergency 
the act creating these corporations shall be altered or amended. It 
is of the first importance to the Government that these corporations 
shall be kept solvent, and instead of their contracting and carrying vast 
liabilities which will ultimately greatly embarrass their fulfillment 
of their obligation tothe Government in peace and in war, that such lia- 
bilities should be liquidated from time to time as their revenues shall 


justify, instead of these revenues being withdrawn to promote the. 


private fortunes of the corporators and permitting the liabilities to 
accumulate year after year, and then crushing down by their weight 
the corporations and rendering them unable at least for the time to 
meet the requirements of the Government. 

In other words, it is to the interest of the Government that these 
corporations should be able without interruption to perform the serv- 
ice for the Government for which they were organized. With ample 
revenues it is clearly in harmony with the rights of these corporations 
and their obligations to the Government that the debt due to the 
Government, and by which in fact these great roads were created, 
should be provided for year b ant out of their earnings, so that 
they may be able to promptly fulfill at the end of the thirty years 
their engagement “ to pay said bonds at maturity.” And it is clear 
that if these bonds are paid at maturity, which of course involves 
the payment of the interest and principal, a sinking fund must be 
provided for, else, as indicated during the last few years, these great 
railroads built by the munificence of the Government, instead of re- 
maining under the control of solvent corporations, will simply fur- 
nish vast facilities for a succession of skillful and unscrupulous man- 
agers to build up imperial fortunes, and at the end of the thirty years, 
or long before that time, to permit the corporations to become ho: 
lessly insolvent and secure the sale of their ive roads under 
the mo „which by the dishonest management of the incip- 
ient Credit Mobilier, in 1864, on this floor secured the priority and the 
postponement of the Government lien for the means by which the 
roads were to be and were built. 

By the act of 1864 amendatory of the act of 1862, and under which 
the Credit Mobilier was organized and the Union Pacific Railroad and 
the other roads were constructed, three important changes were made 
in the act of 1862, but neither of them affects the general purpose of 
the original act. First, the lien of the Government was postponed in 
favor of the poe of the companies for an amount equal to the 
Government bond subsidy; second, the Government was to retain 
only one-half of the sums that should accrue to the companies for the 
transportation of troops and supplies and the like, to be applied upon 
the debt that should be due to the Government for bonds and inter- 
est, and should pay the other half over to the companies. The effect 


of these two ee was, in fact, to double the subsidy and dimin- 
ish by one-half the means by which the Government should be re-im- 
bursed ; and, third, a general right of repeal. The last section of the 
act of July 2, 1864, is as follows: 

Sec. 22. And be it That Con; may at any timo alter, amen: 
3 Surther enacted, gress may at any d, 

From my view, this general power to “alter, amend, or repeal” the 
act does not change or enlarge the power retained by Congress under 
the original act of 1862. Under either act the rights of the compa- 
nies as well as of the Government, and the nature anå purpose of 
these corporations, are to be considered in determining what amend- 
ments or alterations are just and proper. What then is the state of 
the case? These companies are indebted to the Government for the 
means by which the roads were bnilt and equipped, and for interest 
paid by the United States on the bonds issued, as per the 8 
statement which I clip from the public-debt statement of June 30, 
1876: 

Bonds issued to the Pacific railway companies. 


[Rate of interest 6 por cent., payable January and July.) 


Principal out- 
— 


—— ũ 2 


These bonds were issued under the acts of 1862 and 1864, are pay- 
able thirty years from date. The whole interest paid by the United 
States is $30,141,513.06. The companies have repaid to the United 
States by the transportation of mails, &c., the sum of $6,852,491.25, 
leaving still due to the United States the sum of $23,289,021.81. 

So the Government has subsidized these companies up to this date 
as follows: 


TOUR IURUOE <5 cacwanat cep dcepus cenasreAssoshpokvascbhesoasecouannee $64, 623, 512 00 
Interest paid on these bonds and not refunded 23, 289, 021 81 
TOAD ond ss eee eee ee cnconusenvesseansasowate 87, 912, 533 81 


To which should be added the land subsidy of 30,931,766 acres, a terri- 
tory nearly one-third larger than the eee State of Indiana, which I 
have in part the honor to represent. This is the imperial possession 
which these companies have obtained from the Government, to say 
nothing of the exorbitant charges made for the transportation of 
troops and supplies, one-half of which, by the extraordinary decision 
of the Supreme Court, they are able to extort annually from the pub- 
lic Treasury, notwithstanding they are indebted to the Government 
3 for interest advanced on their bonds. 

he net earnings of these companies, so far as reported to Congress, 
for the last year were as follows : 


Umea END: «sd $6, 148, 365 67 
Cen PRIN: Scie ccdesWecacctpescssacnecvedebsadccceuscpuastuisae 8, 031, 498 13 
Pallo PE, EEE ROOT NS LIPE x hp ted 1, 212, 722 63 

Sioux City and Paciflo - ee eee 210, 220 66 
e 15, 602, 807 09 


And thus the few enterprising gentlemen, mostly stock-brokers of 
New York City, who corrupted Con , Secured the p of the 
act of 1864, organised the Credit Mobilier—through which, by direct 
fraud, in which many public men were induced to participate, a gain 
to dishonesty and a loss to the people of the vast sum of $43,925,328.34 
oceurred—are itted to divide among themselves, after paying all 
the expenses, the sum of $15,602,807.09 annually, while the labor of 
the country pays the interest on the very bonds out of which their 
enormous profits flow and is ranning a great risk of ultimately pay- 
ing the bonds. 
mp what is now proposed by this bill? Simply that these companies 
shall pay into the national Treasury annually a sum which in the ag- 
gregate will approximate to the amount that will be due upon the 
principal of the bonds and interest paid by the Government at the 
end of the thirty years. I say approximate, for the sums required to 
be paid annually will not fully meet the debt. 

e provision in the sixth section of the original act, which Ihave 
quoted, requiring the companies to pay annually at least 5 per cent. 
of the net earnings of the roads on the bonded indebtedness, is wholly 
insufficient to protect the Government. What the net earnings shall 
be is a matter within the control of the companies. The corporators 
by exhaustive salaries and special contracts can make these net earn- 
ings a mere bagatelle. Something far more effective than this is re- 
quired. I think that that clause requiring the companies to pay at 
least 5 per cent. of the net earnings annually, coupled with the 
general power of amendments in the eighteenth section, make it very 
clear that the amendment proposed by the ding bill providing for 
a sinking fund is in perfect harmony with the laws under which these 
roads were constructed. 
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The case is very clear. Congress must either intercept annually a 
rtion of the net earnings of these corporations and p it into the 
asury, or at the end of the thirty years a debt of at least $160,000,- 
000, after all deductions, will rest upon these companies, independent 
of the prior-lien mortgages for $64,623,512, and the successive armies 
of skillful and artful lobbyists will have retired with imperial for- 
tunes; and besides the loss of over thirty million acres of the just herit- 
age of labor, that same labor will bear the loss of the $160,000,000. 
It must be borne in mind that the prior mortgage of $64,623,512 will 
still remain unpaid, and it is manifest that if the Government does 
not anticipate the state of this indebtedness prior to the expiration of 
3 ears by some measure at least as effective as that proposed 
y 
out the possibility of its being refunded. Our experience with these 
corporations renders this absolutely certain, unless the whole policy 
of the Government shall be chan 
I trast, sir, that this measure will pass this House with such a de- 
gree of unanimity as will secure its further prompt and effective con- 
sideration until it shall become a law. The measure is eminently just 
and proper. No refined technicalities should be allowed to defeat it. 
The Dartmouth College doctrine of vested rights can have no appli- 
cation here, and if it could the history of this Union Pacific Railroad 
and its associate lines and branches, the fraud in which the act of 
1864 was conceived, the venality it inspired even in this Hall, the 
wrenching of parliamentary law to subserve its purposes, and the sub- 
version of honest legislation to the revolting cupidity of the lobby 
which it inspired, and the long line of measures that followed it in 
which the very fountains of the law were polluted and Government 
became but an instrument of personal and dishonest gain, tell too 
plainly to the American people that that doctrine, while well enough 
as an abstraction and as applied to a particular case, cannot be ad- 
hered to as a final maxim of law unless it is conceded that the most 
vital interest of the people shall be at the mercy of the venal and un- 
scrupulous lobby which at times usurps the power of enacting laws. 
This measure is subject to no such embarrassment. Its provisions 
are forbearing, reasonable, and just, and it will become a law unless 
Se sey of these corporations is stronger than the sense of justice 
in the American Congress. 


Subsidiary Silver Coin. 
SPEECH OF HON. A. CAMPBELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 13, 1876, 
On the conference report relative to the issue of subsidiary silver coin. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. Speaker, in whatever phase this currency 
question is presented it is sure to take a wide range, embracing in 
its scope the whole subject of money and payment of the public 
debt. Judging from the ents advanced by all parties to the 
controversy, it would seem that as to the end, they were agreed. All 
proteas to be in favor of honest money and honest pa t of the 

ebt in accordance with the letter and spirit of the laws under which 
it was contracted. But upon the question of what is honest money 
and what constitutes honest payment of the public debt, they differ 
as wide as the poles. 

Assuming both parties to this controversy to be sincere in their 

rofessions of honesty and honor and the maintenance of the public 

ith inviolate, the opposite conclusions at which they arrive as to the 
nature of the obligation, what constitutes honest payment of the 
public debt, and maintenance of national honor, can only be accounted 
for by a different interpretation of the laws under which the debt 
was contracted, As this disagreement can only be settled by reference 
to the laws under which the debt was created, I will present in 
brief the acts and parts of acts as to which there is a difference of 
opinion between the parties. 

By the act of February 25, 1862, the issue of $150,000,000 of legal- 
tender notes was authorized, which were made receivable in payment 
of all taxes, internal duties, excises, debts, and demands of every kind 
due to the United States except duties on imports, and of all claims 
and demands against the United States of every kind whatsoever 
except for interest upon bonds and notes, which shall be paid in coin 
and shall also be lawful money and a l tender in payment of all 
debts, public and private, within the United States except duties on 
imports and interest as aforesaid. 

y the act of July 11, 1862, there was again an issue authorized of 
$150,000,000, receivable in payment for all loans made to the United 
States, and of all taxes, internal duties, excises, debts, and demands 
of every kind due to the United States except duties on imports and 
interest, and of all claims and demands against the United States 
except for interest upon bonds, notes, and certificates of debt or de- 
posit, and shall also be lawful money and a legal tender in payment 
of all debts, public and private, within the United States except 
duties on imports and interest as aforesaid. 


the Government will pay the bonds and interest, with- | °°? 


By the act of March 3, 1863, a third issue was authorized of $150,- 
000,000, which notes so issued, says the act, “shall be lawful money 


, 
and a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, within 
the United States except for duties on imports and interest on the 
public debt.” 
The following is the act of March 18, 1869: 


Be it enacted, £c., That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of the 
Government to discharge all just obligations to the public creditors, and to settle 
conflicting questions and interpretations of the law by virtue of which such obli- 
gations have been contracted, it is avd pro and declared tnat the faith ot 
the United States 1 y pledged to the payment in coin or its equivalent of 
all the obligations of the ted States not bearing interest known as Unitea 
States notes, and of all the interest-bearing o ons of the United States, ex- 
t in cases where the law authorizing the issue of net agrees Ses pnay 
provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or other than 
and silver. But none of said in t-bearing obli s not already due be 
redeemed or paid before maturity unless at such time United States notes shall be 
convertible into coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such time bonds of 
the United States bearing a lower rate of interest than the bonds to be redeemed 
can be sold at par in coin. 

And the United States also solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the 
earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. 


Section 13 of an act approved February 12, 1873, provides— 


That the standard for both gold and silver coins of the United States shall be 
such that of one thousand parts by weight nine hundred shall be of pure metal and 
one hundred of alloy. 


Section 14 of the same act provides— 

That gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, which, at the 
stan weight of 25.8 grains, shall be the unit of value; a quarter eagle, or 
two-and-a-half-dollar piece; a three-dollar piece; a half eagle, or five-dollar piece; 
an eagle, or ten-dollar — ; double eagle, or . piece. And the stand- 


ard weight of the gold dollar shall be 25.8 the quarter le, or two- 
and-a-half-dollar piece, 644 grains; of the Mar piece, TIA ; of the 
Se Fa 1 2 5 grains: pe heat or ten-dollar pi 1— 
ns; of the double e, or twenty-dollar piece, ; which coins 
Wiesel touder in ail POT at thle SIRA votes when nok TOIU tho MERA 
weight and limit of tolerance provided in this act. * 


Section 15 of the same act is as follows: i 
That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a half dollar, or 


fifty-cent piece; a quarter dollar, or twenty-five-cent piece; a dime, or ten- cent 

iece; and the weight of the trade dollar shall be 420 3 the 

dollar shall be twelve ane and one-half of a ; the quarter dollar and 

the dime shall be tively one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said half dol- 

lar; and said coins shall be a legal tender, at their nominal v: for any amount 
not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 


Section 17, same act, reads: 


That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor ooinage, shall hereafter be issued 
from the Mint other than those of the denominations, standards, and weights herein 
REFUNDING OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


By the act of July 14, 1870— 


TheSecretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue $200,000,000 in yas perp reg- 
istered bonds of the United States, in such form ee prescribe, and of denom- 
inations of $50 or some multiple of that sum, redeemable in coin of 8288 
standard value, at the pleasure of the United States, after ten years from the date 
of their issue, and beating interest semi-annually in coin at the rate of 5 per cent. 
3 also a sum or sums not exceeding in the aggregate 8300, 000,000 of like 

nds, the same in all ay aye but payable at the pleasure of the United States 


after fifteen years from date of their issue, bearing interest at the rate 
of 4} per cent. annum; also a sum or sums not ex g in the a 
$1,000,000,006 of like bonds, the same in all but payable at the pleasure of 


the United States after thirty years from the 
est at the rate of 4 per cent. annum; all of which said several 
and the interest thereon shall be exempt the A sai kgrsa taxesor dutiesof the 
United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, munici 
or local authority; and the said bonds shall have set forth and upon 
face the above specified conditions, and shall, with their coupons, be made payable 
at the Treasury of the United States. 

THE RESUMPTION ACT. 


The latter part of the resumption act reads : 


And whenever and so often as circulating notes shall be issued to any such bank- 
ing association, so increasing its oa ote or circulating notes, or so newly organized 
as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Sah coma? t to redeem the 
legal-tender United States notes in excess only of $300,000,000, to the amount of 80 
per cent. of the sum of national-bank notes so issned to any such banking associa- 
tion as af , and to continue such redemption as suc 5 notes are 
issued until there shall be outstanding the sum of $300,000,000 of such legal-tender 
United States notes, and no more. And on and after the ist day of January, A. D. 
1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem in coin the United States legal- 
tender notes then outstanding, on their presentation for redemption at the office of 
the assistant treasurer of the United States in the city of New York in sums of 
not less than $50. And to enable the Secretary of the rd! to prepare and pro- 
vide for the redemption in this act authorized or required, he is authorized to use 
any surplus revenues from time to time in the Treasury not othcrwise appropri- 
ated, and to issue, sell, and dis) of, at not less than par in coin, either of the 
a ms of bonds of the United States described in the act of Congress ap- 
prone ai ab R —— act me 9 the 8 the a 

5 0 vileges, exomptions ex 
carry this act into fall sal te ss ENS praveode sneak hin the DITOUR oles: 


The foregoing are all the acts or parts of acts in relation to the cur- 
rency and debt about which there is, or has been, any dispute. It 
will be seen that the language in relation to the legal-tender uiy 
of the United States notes or legal-tender currency is the same in 
the laws authorizing their issue, namely: That they should be receiv- 
able in payment of all demands due the United States, except duties 
on imports, and of all claims and demands against the United States 
of every kind whatsoever, except for interest upon bonds and notes 
which shall be paid in coin, and shall also be lawful tannoy ana a 
legal-tender in payment of all debts public and private within the 
5 States, except duties on imports and interest on the publie 

ebt. 
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There would then seem to be no room for reasonable doubt that the 
intention of the Congress that passed these acts was, that the princi- 
pal of the 5.20 bonds was payable in the Jogal-fender or the lawful 
money with which they were purchased. The language is clear and 
unequivocal, and will, I think, admit of no other construction. Ifit 
had been otherwise intended, it would have been very easy, and the 
makers of the laws would have undoubtedly excepted the principal 
as well as the interest of the debt, by saying except the interest and 
prinċipal of the national debt. 

The only question in controversy prior to the of the act of 
March 18, 1869, was as to whether the principal of the 5.20 bonds was 
payable or redeemable in lawful money, at the pleasure of the Gov- 
ernment, after five years from the.date of their issue, or whether they 
were payable in coin. The question as to whether payment was to 
be made in gold or silver coin was not then raised. Here again, if 
Congress had intended that payment should be made in gold, it would 
have been natural and eminently proper to have inserted “gold coin” 
instead of “coin.” I believe the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GAR- 
FIELD] was in Congress when this law was p: and if, as he now 
says, gold coin only was intended, I can but regard it as exceedingly 
strange that a gentleman of his legislative experience and quickness 
of apprehension, and whose retrospective vision now seems so clear, 
should have failed to supply this important omission. 

But the gentleman says: 

After all the doubt and turbulent excitement about what the actual obligation 
of the nation was in re; to the public debt, the first act of Congress approved 
by President Grant o a solemn declaration designed — all those doubts to 
rest. It was declared by Congress that “the faith of the on is solemnly pledged 
to the payment —in what? Not in silver, not in gold, not in coin, but “in coin 
or its equivalent of all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest, 
known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing ob ons of the 
United States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such ob- 
ligation has ex y provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or other 
currency than gold and silver.” 


The gentleman asks, with a seeming air of triumph, “Now, what 
did Congress mean?” I reply by repeating that the only controversy 
up to the time of the passage of the act of 1869 was as to whether the 

rincipal of the 5-20 bonds was payable in legal tenders or the law- 

al money with which they were purchased or in coin; not in gold 
coin, not in silver coin, but “coin;” and that manifestly the intention 
of Congress was to put all doubts on this noe to rest by changing 
the character of the main portion of the p lic debt from currency to 
coin by suain that a debt that was legally, equitably, and mor- 
ally payable in the lawful money with which the securities were pur- 
chased should be paid in coin, thereby imposing an unjust burden of 
from three hundred to five hundred million dollars on the tax-paying 
portion of the people of the nation for the benefit of the few usurers, 
money-mongers, and gold-gamblers. 

But the gentleman proceeds to say that— 

Since 1834 we have had one standard dollar, and we have embodied it in two 
metals, gold and silver. * Every hour that wo hada double standard it was 
double only on the ground of equivalency, and when, by reason of the shifting value 
of the two metals in reference to each other, the silver dollar and the gold dollar 
have varied from each other in value, Congress has undertaken to equalize them 
LS ra the amount of metal in one or decreasing the amount of metal in the 
0 e 


This application of the principle of “equivalency” is certainly 
original with the gentleman from Ohio. I do not believe any one 
ean be found to dispute his right to letters-patent on it. But if the 

ntleman is to be credited with sincerity it must be admitted that 

is memory of facts is greatly at fault; for the silver dollar of 3714 
grains troy of pure silver was the unit of value and a legal tender in 
yment of all debts, public and private, for any amount whatsoever, 
3 1792 until the passage of tlie infamous act of 1873. Any change 
made in the quantity of the metal in the dollars to keep them of equal 
value was made in the gold dollar, and not in the silver dollar. If, 
then, this principle of equivalency is to be adopted I submit that in 
all fe ‘rness, equity, and good conscience it should be done by diminish- 
ing the quantity of metal in the gold dollar, so as to keep it of equal 
value with the silver dollar. I do not, however, ask that this change 
be made, but I do insist that to keep faith with all parties, the debtor 
class, as well as the creditor class, demands the restoration of the 
standard of value in existence when the debt was contracted. 

Again the gentleman from Ohio says: 

When C promised to pay coin it was a promise to pay gold coin or silyer 
coin of equal valne to the same nominal sum in gold. 

And adds: 


I cannot believe that this will be denied. 


By what principle of political ethics or moral honesty the 
man reaches this conclusion, knowing as he does that when the law 
was when the promise was made, the silver dollar was the 
unit of value and the legal dollar of the realm, is incomprehensible 
to the common mind. 

I venture to say that the gentleman cannot find one disinterested, 
fair-minded man in fifty who has examined this subject with any de- 
gree of care that will agree with him that the language of the act of 
_ 1869 will bear the construction he now puts upon it, or that, if we had 

been so fortunate as to have discovered a bonanza of gold instead of 
silver, his eloquent voice, as well as that of all the retainers of the 
money-mongers “at home and abroad,” would not have been heard in 
favor of retaining the silver standard. 
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Again, the gentleman from Ohio says: 


Congress saw a few years ago that it was going to be difficult to keep up the 
equality or NN of the dollar in the two metals; so it eg one ‘of the 
metals excep ee oH and left the national si of value em- 
bodied in the other, namely, in gol 


The gentleman is certainly mistaken when he says “ Congress 
saw,” for the facts connected with the passage of the law demon- 
etizing the silver dollar and making the gold dollar the unit of value 
show that, outside of the committee having charge of the subject and 
a few interested parties, Congress had no opportunity to examine or 
to know what was in the bill. Sir, it was the bankers, usurers, and 
money-lending class generally, both at home and abroad, that saw a 
“ notable opportunity” of committing a grand swindle on the tax- 

ayers and debtor class generally, 1 85 they were not slow to em- 

race, and finding willing agents in Congress and other official posi- 
tions they found but little difficulty in accomplishing their nefarious 
purpose, 

By reference to the extracts from the law of February 12, 1873, 
printed herewith, it will be seen how cunningly the change from the 
silver standard to the gold standard was effected. In one section the 
gold dollar of 25.8 grains is made the unit of value. In the next sec- 
tion where the silver coins are enumerated, the legal dollar of 4124 

ins is omitted, and the silver coins made a legal tender for $5. 

hen in another section it is provided that no coins either of gold or 

silver shall thereafter be issned from the Mint other than those of the 
denominations, standards, and weights therein set forth. 

The bill by which this infamous swindle was perpetrated containin 
sixty-seven sections and covering over twelve pages of fine prin 
matter, was reported in the form of a substitute from the Committee 
on Mints and Coinage by Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, and passed 
under a suspension of the rnles without being printed. Indeed, it is 
not clear from the record that the substitute was even read at length 
at the Clerk’s desk. The vote by which it was passed shows 110 in 
the affirmative and 13 in the negative, being a bare quorum. The 
House was then composed of two hundred and forty-six members, 
of whom one hundred and twenty-three, or one-half of the whole 
number, did not vote on the passage of the bill, but the absent mem- 
bers probably knew just as much about its provisions as most of 
those who voted for it. 

Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, who reported the substitute, asked 
2 the rules be suspended and the bill passed without reading. He 
said: 

T desire to call up bi'l (H. R. No. 1427) revising and amending the laws relative 
to mints, assay offices, aud coinage of the United States. I doso for the purpose of 
offering an amendment in the nature of a substitute, one which has been very caro- 
fully prepared and which I have snbmitted to the different gentlemen in this House 
who had taken a special interest in the bill. I find that it meets with universal 
approbation iu the form in which it is offered. I move that the rules be suspended 
and the substitute be put on its passage. 


Sir, it will thus be seen that in all the proceeding had upon the 
substitute in the House there was no opportunity for examination or 
discussion, and outside of the few initiated in the mystery of iniquity 
contemplated by the bill it is not probable that 1 in 50 of those 
who voted for it had any knowledge of its provisions or the remotest 
idea that the design of its authors was to consummate the most pertid- 
ious act connected with all our financial legislation. Yet the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] has the assurance to tell us that 
Congress saw the difficulty of keeping up the “ equivalency” in the 
two metals, so it dropped one, and that one which had been the unit 
of values from the earliest organization of the Government and npon 
the basis of which every debt, public and private, in the nation had 
been contracted, and adopted the one in the interest of the mere 
usurers and money-mongers at home and abroad. 

Sir, I feel confident that any impartial man who will take the trouble 
to investigate the circumstances connected with the passage of this act 
and its ruinous effects upon the industrial interest of the nation will 
not fail to arrive at the conclusion that it was inspired by the money 
lords of Europe who purchased our securities, both public and pri- 
vate, at discounts sufficiently great to afford a large profit even should 
those debts be discharged in lawful money with gold at double the 
premium it now commands, and that it was dictated to Congress by 
their allies in Wall street and other money centers at home. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] says: 

Now the fact that in 1873 we adopted a device to preserve the constancy of the 
value of the dollar does not by any means signify that we meant to change the old 
obligation so that men to whom the Government owes money can lawfully be paid 
in money of a different value. 

Sir, if it was not intended to pay the Government creditors as well 
as all other creditors in money of greater value than that of the legal 
standard when the debts were contracted, then there certainly was 
no necessity for demonetizing silver. But the gentleman will find it 
difficult to convince the dullest intellect that the demonetization of 
one-half of the coin of the nation will not enhance the value of the 
other half. If he does not know that this infamous law which he 
helped to enact and which he now defends with such thinly disguised 
sophistry and so much seeming earnestness was a “device” to increase 
the value of gold, and consequently the value of all debts, public and 
private, he is ignorant alike of the intention and purpose of its real 
authors, the usurers and money-mongers, and the practical effect of 
its workings on the industrial interests and legitimate business of tho 
country. 
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The gentleman says: 
Some one has said there is an innate desire in the human mind to get a chance 


to cheat somebody. , 

Sir, if somebody had never uttered this sentence the passage of 
the law demonetizing silver, and other kindred acts relating to the 
finances and currency of the nation, with which the gentleman ought 
to be familiar, afford a practical demonstration of the fact that there 
existed in the minds of their authors a desire to “cheat somebody,” 
8 that somebody those who had confided their interest to their 

eeping. 

Again the gentleman says: 

A great minister once said that there are two things in human nature which 


when united always made iniquity complete; one was the desire to do a dishon- 
orable thing and the other was the opportunity to do it. 


And he adds that— 

It has so happened in the fluctnations of these metals that there is now a notable 
lende pa C LERIA se a> STETA ant 
make the —— N 

Sir, unfortunately for the wealth-producing and tax- paying portion 
of the American people the two things in human nature necessary to 
make iniquity complete were united in the authors of the law chang- 
ing the standard of payment from silver, which had been the unit of 
values from the organization of the Government, to gold. They had 
the desire and thus created and embraced the opportunity to make 
manifest their disposition and capacity to“ make iniquity complete” 
by covertly and stealthily perpetrating a swindle onso grand a scale 
as to make it illustriously ous among all the corrupt legislation 
in the past history of the nation. 

Sir, I tell the gentleman and those who hold with him, that the 
sober second thought, the calm and deliberate judgment of the Amer- 
ican people, will be that it was the change effected by the law of 
1873 and not, as he says, by the proposition to restore the standard of 
payment in existence when the debt was contracted that “a swindle 
grand a scale as to make the achievement illustrious” was ac- 
complished. : 

Sir, I deny that the amendment which proposes to restore the stand- 
ard of payment in existence when all of the national debt and most 
of the private debts were contracted is either a dishonorable or dis- 
honest act. On the contrary, I insist that it contemplates no cheating 
orswindling of any class, and thatitis an act of faith founded on 
the principles of sound morality and good conscience. On the other 
hand I charge that the measure the gentleman and those who agree 
with him advocate with so much ability and seeming earnestness is, 
to characterize it mildly, an act of bad faith and of doubtful morality. 
It is not an act to cheat a few millions of men out of a thousand or so 
millions of dollars, but an act to “at one fell stroke” deprive the 
whole industrial and tax-paying portion of the American people of 
their God-given right to enjoy the fruits of their labor and talents, 
to reduce them to a state of practical serfdom for all time for the 
benefit of a few avaricious usurers at home and ab 

This is the kind of legislation that the adyocates of this and other 
cunning fiscal contrivances for the oppression and degradation of the 
working classes call “honest.” They can see no injustice or wrong 
in legislation that robs the industrial classes. It is only when an at- 
tempt is made to thwart some wicked scheme dictated by the money- 
lending class that their consciences are quickened and their moral 
sensibilities aroused. It would seem that their moral vision had be- 
come so darkened and their consciences so seared as to render them 
incapable of distinguishing between right and wrong, 

Speaking in reference to the proposition to restore the silver dollar 
as the unit of values, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GARFIELD] said; 

Since I have been in public life I have never known any proposition that con- 
oon so many of the essential elements of vast rascality, of colossal swindling, as 


I have the charity to believe that the gentleman’s memory was at 
fault when he uttered this sentence. I cannot believe that, with all 
his past experience in public life before his mind, he would have had 
the assurance to make a statement so clearly unsupported by the facts. 
The gentleman must surely have forgotten that he was in Con 
when the salary grab and Credit Mobilier acts were passed, and it is 
dificult to believe that acts of this character could have got through 
Congress without the knowledge of-a gentleman so sensitive on the 
subject of the public interest and national honor. It must also have 
escaped his memory that he was a member of the House when the 
national-banking swindle was created, and when the swindle to 
8 the public credit was enacted. By the former of these 
acts the whole money power of the nation was surrendered to a sys- 
tem of irresponsible corporations by which the people have already 
suffered a direct loss by way of interest on the bonds of over $350,- 
000,000, and an indirect loss of double that amount by way of extor- 
tionate rates of interest. By the latter of these acts over $400,000,000 
were added to the public debt by changing payment from currency 
to coin. x 

Not one of these acts can be defended on the principle of enlightened 
public policy or sound morality, while the measure that the gentle- 
man condemns so vehemently is consistent with both, as well as with 
good faith and national honor. 

But if all the dishonor and dishonesty; all the villainy and rascality 


contained in the above enumerated acts, were centered in oneit would 
not contain half “so many of the essential elements of vast rascality, 
of colossal swindling,” asthe one the gentleman advocates so earnestly. 

Neither this nor any of the acts relating to the finances and currency, 
passed since the close of the war, can be justified by the principles of 
sound morality, or upon any other hypothesis than that the producin 
classes and tax-payers have no rights that bankers and money-lend- 
ers are bound to can ed d, I submit, is it not barefaced impu- 
dence for the advocates and sup rs of these acts to claim to be 
the special ians of the public faith and national honor, or even 
question the honor and honesty of any one not notoriously wanting 
in character for truth and integrity? 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


SPEECH OF HON. SMITH ELY, In., 
OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 29, 1876, é 
On the operations of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


Mr. ELT. Mr. S er, although I do not believe it to be practicable 
at this session of to perfect any legislation which will mate- 
tially change the me of manufacturing the circulating notes and 
securities of the Government, yet an examination of the operations of 
this department recently made by a committee of which I have the 
honor to be chairman,impels me to bring this subject before the 
House, with a view to such future legislation as will increase the effi- 
ciency, economy, and safety of this branch of the public service. 

A large manufacturing establishment is carried on by the Govern- 
ment in the city of Washington, employing from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand persons, with a monthly pay-roll ranning from $100,000 
to $150,000, with apparatus and machinery upon which there has been 
expended betweensix and seven hundred thousand dollars. This fac- 
tory was organized and has been maintained not under any law directly 
authorizing its establishment, but indirectly by clauses in varions loan 
and appropriation acts. This factory is for the manufacture of frac- 
tional currency, United States notes, bonds, stamps, and other secu- 
rities of the United States, and is the largest engraving and printing 
establishment in the world. This business is not carried on by the 
Government because it can do the work with greater security and 
economy than private parties, for the American Bank-Note Sharpen 
supplied the Government long before this factory was started, an 
for nearly fifty years, printed the securities ready for issue, and fur- 
nishes them now to several governments in Europe and to almost all 
those in South Ameriea. 

The operations of the Bureau of . and Printing have 
been twice investigated and compared with the private companies 
by committees of Congress, and each committee has asserted the 
superiority of the private companies. 

The Joint Select Committee on Retrenchment, of which Senator 
EDMUNDS, of Vermont, and Representative Halsey, of New Jersey, 
were the respective chairmen, was appointed in 1867, and reported 
March 3, 1869; they state that they “could not fail to be struck with 
the difference in the management and details, both personal and 
otherwise, between such operations carried on by paid officers of the 
Government and similar operations carried on by private persons or 
corporations.” „Such a comparison is decidedly unfavorable to the 
Government engaging in any operations of this character where it 
ean possibly be dispensed with ;” “from political and other causes 
so large an element of incapacity and carelessness and unfaithful- 
ness is introduced into the operations as in a considerable degree to 
derange and yze the efforts of those who are sincerely desirous 
of doing the best possible work for the Government.” 

This committee ascertained that more than $3,000,000 of securities 
other than fractional currency had been “ lost, stolen, or unaccounted 
for.” A schedule taken from this report of securities “lost, stolen or 
unaccounted for” between 1861 and 1867 is annexed hereto. The act- 
ual amount is probably much greater, for the committee say that “as 
to fractional currency in particular, if any fraud has occurred, it can 
never beascertained tron redemption unless the frauds have been enor- 
mous in amount;” and “that owing to the great number of these frac- 
tional notes which are lost and destroyed in the hands of the people 
it will never be possible to ascertain by redemption or otherwise 
whether there has been any wrong perpetrated on the Government 
in respect to them.” (Report, page 86.) This same committee further 
report that the highest safety is to be attained by having the notes 
and securities printed at different establishments. It also found that 
there was no evidence that there had been one dollar lost through 
either of the bank-note companies. 

The second investigation was conducted by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in 1874 and 1875. Their report (No. 150, Forty-third 
Congress, second session) was made by William Walter Phelps, of New 
Jersey, February 17,1875. They reported that, “although the recom- 
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mendations of the Committee on Retrenchment were not embodied 
in a law, its moral effect was such that it was accepted as law by the 
Department. A complete and radical change was e, in 
accordance with the recommendation, in the preparation of the Gov- 
ernment notes and other securities, namely: that the work of prepar- 
ing the securities should not be done in any one place or establish- 
ment, but should be so distributed among at least three different 
establishments that no one or even two of them should have it in 
their power to furnish any note, bond, or coupon, and that the final 
rocess of signing and sealing (i. e., the authentication) should be 
050 in the Treasury Department. That from 1809 to 1874 this work 
was mainly done by outside parties. In accordance with this report 
the Secretary contracted with two bank-note companies of New York, 
each executing one printing upon most of the notes and securities, 
the Bureau executing one upon the fractional currency and two upon 
the United States notes. That this plan was followed until 1874, 
when it was so far abandoned that the work of preparing these 
securities was transferred to the Bureau, excepting one printing, 
which was done by a bank-note company in the city of Washington.” 
The committee say that “the system worked satisfactorily for five 
years; why should it be changed without some good reason? We 
ought not to change a system which started with such good author- 
ity, has worked so well, and strikes so favorably the common sense 
of the people.” They reported that “the work of the Bureau is more 
expensive than that of the companies,” and that therefore by taking 
the work from the companies and giving it to the Government the cost 
must have been largely increased. That the evidence proved that “in 
1873 the Bureau employed between eleven hundred and twelve bun- 
dred persons, and t did less work than was done by the six hun- 
dred employés of a private company;” “that it seemed to be acknowl- 
edged by the Bureau that one-third of the cost in the Bureau is for 
what does not enter at all into the cost of preparation by the com- 
panies.” The committee then give the items furnished by the Bureau 
which occasion this extra cost, and say: 
Why add 5 per cent. to the cost of securities to pay employés when they have 
nothing to do? Why add'25 per cent. to give employment for fewer hours and 
higher wages than the private company gives for the same work? 


The committee do not answer these questions because they could 
not without admitting that these things were permitted only for 
political considerations. They say: 

If the Bureau was not — established and on our hands, it would be a ques- 
tion whether its operations might not properly be restricted to authenticating and 
finishing the Government issues. 

There cannot be any doubt upon this point. No prudent man would 
run a factory at a large, constant annual loss simply because he 
had it on hand. No business should be managed by the Govern- 
ment on such a basis or controlled upon such 8 es. The com- 
mittee in conclusion, therefore, recommend “that all the national- 
bank notes, United States notes, and other securities of the United 
States be executed with at least three plate-printings, besides the 
seal-printing ; and that at least two of these printings be executed by 
responsible and experienced companies orestablishments, nocompany 
or establishment executing more than one printing upon the same 
note or obligation.” 

The report was made at the close of the session, but as the com- 
mittee was not called the bill they reported was not acted upon. 

Secretary Boutwell followed the recommendations of the commit- 
tee of 1869, but Secretary Bristow departed from this system, although 
it had been again recommended by the committee of 1875. He has 
taken the risk of departing from these instructions and of dispensin 
with one of these . and authorizing the only one Harned 
outside of the Bureau to be executed in Washington by the Colum- 
bian Bank-Note Company. He has assumed the responsibility of 
giving up one of the guards which two committees of Congress had 

ronounced, necessary for obtaining the highest security. Anything 

ess than the highest attainable security, when millions are at stake, 
is censurable, if not wrong. 

The absolute necessity for the “highest safety” will appear from 
the following consideration: There is no intrinsic value in a bank- 
note or other security as there is in coin. If a given amount of bull- 
ion is deposited in the Mint, the coinage it should yield is easily and 
definitely ascertained, and any loss detected. If ten sheets of paper 
are received at the Printing Bureau, it cannot be ascertained by that 
fact whether they should represent when printed ten dollars or a 
hundred thousand dollars; and if this work is all done at one fac- 
tory, or at two in the same place, there is much greater danger of 
fraud than if it is done at three establishments in three different 
places, each one a check upon the other. 

The method recommended by these two committees affords an al- 
most perfect 1 against fraud, overissue, or an increase in the 
face-value of the bill. The paper is made in a mill in Pennsylvania, 
under the inspection of a Government official, each sheet of a size 
adapted for a given denomination, counted, sent to the Bureau, then 
again counted and forwarded to one of the New York Bank-Note 
Companies, who are charged with the face-value of each sheet. They 
execute one printing and deliver each sheet to the Bureau, or pay for 
its face-value. The sheet is then sent to a second company, which 
executes another printing under the same responsibilities, and the 

per is then delivered to the Bureau for the final printing and seal- 
ing. By this plan the paper-mill and each of the companies are a 


check upon each other and the Bureau, and the risk is reduced to the 


danger of theft in the Bureau. This danger would be further di- 
minished by having the third printing performed outside the Bureau, 
confining its operations to an ishing the note. There are 
now only two printings besides the seal, and one of these is done by a 
23 company in Washington, the other by the Bureau. Greater 
acilities for fraudulent combinations among the employés are thus 
afforded than if this second printing was executed in another city. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has not given any reason for dis- 
pensing with one of these safeguards and thereby increasing the risk 
of fraud. The liability to error, even with the best devised system of 
checks, was shown at the hearing before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Carrency in 1875, 
retary Bristow sent a communication to that committee conclud- 


ing as follows: 
Since the adoption of a special paper and the present of checks, a period 


of about six years; the Governmeut has not lost the value of one cent or more, or 
a piece of paper the size of a ten-cent note. 


That this statement was incorrect was proved by the production at 
the hearing of one hundred sheets of this special paper, of which the 
Bureau no record, and by the accounts of paper delivered and re- 
ceived between the Bureaa and the bank-note companies by which 
it was shown that the paper was frequently either “short” or “over.” 
These facts established that the Secretary of the Treasury has not 
adopted the best or most economical method of printing the Govern- 
ment notes and securities, and that implicit reliance cannot be placed 
upon the system of checks devised by the Bureau. 


APPROPRIATION OF APRIL, 1876, 

It will be remembered that in April last a deficiency bill was intro- 
duced appropriating $200,000 for the purpose of carrying on the work 
in the Bureau because the entire appropriation for the year was ex- 
hausted. No reason has ever been given for this insufficiency of the 
appropriation ; none can be given except the desire of the Bureau to 
increase its usefulness, The administration of Secretary Bristow re- 
sulted in an increase of Government patronage. This is evident from 
the replies of the Treasury Department to questions propounded by 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Tranny Department of the 
present Con From these it appears that the largest number of 
employés in the year ending June 30, 1875, was thirteen hundred and 
forty-nine; that tho least number for the next fiscal year was greater 
than the largest number employed the preceding year; that in Janu- 
ary and February, 1876, the number was increased to sixteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, and the pay-rolls in the same ratio from $94,000 
in July, 1875, to $147,000 in January, 1876; and by the middle of Feb- 
ruary the appropriation authorized to be expended for the full fiscal 
year ending July 1 having been exhausted, work in the Bureau was 
suspended. If Secretary Bristow had reduced the force of the Bureau 
as much as he ine it, the 5 would have been ample 
to have carried on the work the whole year, There was no demand 
for the increased force. When the Bureau ceased to work it bad on 
hand over 7,000,000 sheets partly printed, of which about 4,000,000 
were fractional currency, besides having printed and issued durin 
the seven months ending in July, 1876, a larger amount of fractio: 
currency than if any preceding year. A prudent and faithful man- 

r would have arranged his work in conformity with his appropria- 
3 and been left with only a small amount of unfinished Lae on 
WATER-PROOFING PROCESS. 


In the examination before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 

rency it spreezed by the evidence of Mr. McCartee, the chief of the 
Bureau, that “about $100,000 a year for the secret process” for water- 
proofing the paper (page 261) was paid to John M. Williams, ( 
267 ;) that this process was eutirely protected by a patent, (page 269,) 
and was intended to set the colors indelibly, to strengthen the paper, 
and afford a safeguard against counterfeiting. (Page 262.) These 
facts he said were proved by certain experiments made (page 267) by 
him and Mr. Jewell, then his book-keeper, now the chief of the Bureau, 
in 1871. This patented secret process was the Lowery patent, (Mis- 
cellaneous Document No. 163, page 15, answer,) and was a mixture of 
rosin and castile soap dissolved in alkali, with sulphate of zine and 
salt. (Banking and Currency, page 413.) The House committee were 
doubtful of the value of this process, and recommended the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Bristow, to appoint a commission of experts to 
ascertain its practical use. Six months after this recommendation 
was made the Secretary of the Treasury requested Professor Henry, 
the president of the National Academy of Sciences, to appoint a com- 
mittee for this purpose and Professor Hil of the Coast Survey, 
Professor Chandler of Columbia College an 8 of the Board of 
Healthof New York City, William Sellers, mechanicalengineer, of Phil- 
adelphia, and Professor Morton of the Stevens Institute, Hoboken, were 
appointed by Professor Henry to report “on the usefulness of the proc- 
ess of increasing the durability of paper and security against counter- 
feiting; second, their judgment as to what would be fair compensa- 
tion to the patentee, assuming the patent to be valid.” 

This committee, after a partial examination, in the autumn of 1875 
submitted to the Secretary a memorandum of the principal points of 
a proposed report concluding that it was of great advantage and 
utility. (See Miscellaneous ument No. 163, part 2, 14, in an- 
swer to questions of the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury 
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Department, Forty-fonrth Congress.) On the 31st of March, 1876, the 
Secretary replied, in answer to questionsof this committee, that in con- 
sequence of this report he had seen no reason “to question the useful- 
ness of the process, and therefore continued to use it until the Bureau 
was closed in February last,” and continued that “ as yet no formal or 
other report of the commission to whom the matter was referred has 
been received.” It appears, however, from a note of Mr. Hilgard (No. 
163, part 2, page 20) that the informal memorandum was given to the 
Secre about October 1; that in November “he communicated to 
the chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and immediately 
afterward to Assistant Secretary Conant, Mr. Bristow being absent, the 
change of view arrived at. As the first statement had been informal, 
Mr. Conant being present, the second information seemed to me quite 
sufficient to bar any action in the premises.” This change of view 
resulted from a more thorough examination, which proved that the 
“ water-proofing process added nothing to the wear of the notes.” 

Professor Morton, by whom some of the experiments were made, 
states that the “average of twenty experiments shows a slight ad- 
She Spe the notes not water-proofed.” 

It appeared that— 

There is nothing in the Lowery patent but some special combination of well- 

TTV 
i no ; *, * as 

be obtained ga rpne ba arep the tights of tie betes, 4 

The committee came to the conclusion that they could “not per- 
ceive that the durability of the notes in actual circulation is materi- 
ally increased by the treatment in question,” “nor that the advan- 
tages of the process in increasing the difficulty of counterfeiting are 
of any importance.” 

The report of this committee was submitted to Professor Henry, 
and by him forwarded to the Secretary of the T March 24, 
1876, with a note, in which he stated that in his opinion the“ value 
of the process is one of much difficulty, and that it can only be defi- 
nitely settled by trial of the process in actual practice.” 

It appears from the evidence before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency that the Bureau commenced using this process about 1872, 
and continued it until the close of the Bureau in February last. The 
fractional currency printed in 1870 was 8,500,000 impressions, which 
the chief of the Bureau in his report for that year said was a much 
larger number than usual. In 1871, 9,500,000 ; in 1872, 12,630,000; in 
1873, 11,500,000; in 1874, 12,000,000; in 1875, 12,988,000; and in the 
next seven months, 14,567,000. It thus appears that the results 
shown by the wear of the currency in use confirms the experiments 
of Professor Morton and the report of the committee. 

It appears to be proved of this secret patented process— 

First. That it was of no value. i 

Second. That no patent was reqnired for its use. 

Third. That for its use about $100,000 a year was paid to the former 
partner of the chief of the Bureau. x 

Fourth. That its use was followed by an increase in issue of cur- 
rency of nearly 100 per cent., showing conclusively, by the ‘crucial 
test recommended by Prof. Henry, that the paper was less durable. 

It is worthy of notice that this process was continued for three 
months after Mr. Hilgard had notified the Department that the com- 
mission had concluded that it was of no utility or value. 

REVENUE STAMPS. 

In July, 1874, the Internal Revenue Burean advertised for proposals 
for furnishingrevenue-stamps, and in October contracts wereawarded 
to the bank-note companies of New York at prices about 25 per cent. 
less than those paid to the Bureau. The deliveries under the new 
contracts were to commence on the Ist of January, 1875. Previous to 
these contracts the stamps were manufactured in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, excepting the tint-work. Although the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau decided in July to have the stamps furnished 
by private parties and awarded the contracts in October, yet the 
Bureau continued the manufacture as though these contracts not 
been made, and had accumulated a supply sufficient to overla 
the stamps furnished under the contracts six months, and in April, 
1875, delivered one-half of all they had manufactured for the year 
commencing July 1, 1874, at a cost of 25 = cent. higher than the 
contract price. Besides this, a new series of stamps had been adopted, 
and consequently the whole surplus must be destroyed, involv- 
ing a loss of over $150,000. This shows mis mentin this Bureau. 

t furt her appears from one of the schedules furnished to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department that the Bureau made 
a monthly charge for examining and counting the “tints” received 
from the bank-note companies. These c however, seemed to 
be based on no fixed rate. In September, 1874, the charge is $344.36 
for 382,000 impressions, or $2 per thousand; in November the charge 
is $590.84 for 10,000 impressions, or $59 per thousand impressions. 

The printing of “ tints” by the bank-note companies ceased in De- 
cember, 1874, but the charge for examination continued for the next 
six months at an average of $500 per month, but in April, 1875, there 
is an additional charge of $2,940.39 for examining 1,669,000 “tints,” be- 
ing probably the surpluson the old contract in the handsof the bank- 
note companies and given up at that time. The conclusions to be 
deduced from these facts are: 

First. That an annual saving of at least $75,000 accrues to the Gov- 
ernment by giving the printing of stamps to responsible private cor- 


porations ; 
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Second. That under such contracts there is less loss by waste than 
when its work is executed by one Bureau for another over whose 
operations it exercises little control. The work is now performed un- 
der the direct supervision of a Government agent stationed at each 
establishment, and the companies are under bonds to pay to the Gov- 
ernment the full value of every stamp unaccounted for, A distin- 
guished member of this House recently urged as a reason for having 
this work all done at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, that it 
would give occupation to the many unemployed people of Washing- 
ton. As a matter of philanthropy this argument is sound only because 
it requires a much larger number of persons in Washington than it 
does in New York to do the same amount of work. Apart from this I 
do not know what superior claim the unemployed of any one city have 
upon the consideration of Congress. And it is certainly unwise to 
attract to this city another 5 mostly females, to be 
subjected to the questionable social influences which always surround 


a polan capit: 
conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I iy Incr to say that in m: 8 
the best system of checks devised by the Bureau is not infall ible, and 


therefore fraud is possible. I concur with the reports of the Joint 
Special Committee on Retrenchment made in 1869, and of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency made in 1875, that the “highest 
safety in the printing of the bills and other securities can only be 
obtained when three printings besides the seal printing are executed 
on each issue, twoat least being made by private responsible parties.“ 
I also think that all stamps should be executed by contract with out- 
side parties. 

Mr. Speaker, it was an old-fashioned democratic maxim that the 
powers and patronage of the central Government should be restricted 
to the narrowest practicable limits. I still adhere to that theory. 


APPENDIX. 


SCHEDULE OF SECURITIES UNACCOUNTED FOR. 
According to the report of the Select Committee on Retrenchment tho foll 
securities were ‘lost, stolen, or unaccounted for” by the Bureau of Engraving an 
Printing of loans made between 1861 and 1867, besides the fractional currency, of 


which it was impossible to ascertain the issue: 
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Total 209,137,000 ; of these there were delivered in ar 105,298,000, or more than 


one-half, which were then of no value and subsequently canceled. 
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Prices for one thousand stamps. 


By New York 
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Civil Liberty and General Condition of the Country. 


SPEECH OF HON. THOMAS L. JONES, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 29, 1876. 

The House being in session for debate only— 5 

Mr. JONES, of Kentucky, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I feel that my constituents have a right to ask of 
me: What of the night? How stand our public affairs? What is 
the outlook from the nation’s capital? Is office unbought and faith- 
fully executed? Is the public service performed with fidelity? Is 
the Treasury guarded and the poopie money honestly disbursed ? 
Are integrity and virtue exemplified in the high places of our coun- 
try? Is liberty secure? Is the Constitution maintained and is our 
Federal Union likely to endure? These questions, Mr. S er, are 
natural toevery intelligent American citizen, especially to the man who 
earns his bread by the sweat of his brow, loves liberty, lives honestly, 
pays his taxes, and now and then at least has a passing thought of 
how his money goes and what is the character of the Government un- 
der which he lives. Through you, sir, I propose to answer the sturdy 
yeomanry who have long honored me with a seat in the American Con- 


Political government, although essential to the civilization and hap- 
piness of man, is at best a partial evil most difficult of just and proper 
construction, and equally so of honest administration and mainte- 
nance. The history of the world proves this from the day when the 
babblers at Babel were dispersed down to the present time. Perfec- 
tion seems not to be the ion of man to accomplish. He himself 
in his highest and noblest estate fails of the mark and all his works 
alike, although fair and comely for a season, fall in time below the 

rfect standard, The world deforms and contaminates, and in noth- 

ng does it appear more manifest than in civil and political govern- 
ment. Our 1 Tinha racé, although Jed by tho hand and taught b 
the word of God himself, failed to establish a social polity to be hand- 
ed down to future generations as the guardian of the rights of man. 

Experiments have been tried and tried again through the long list 
of ages, through the brilliant cycles of Greece and Romo and Spain 
and France and Germany and England, with their grand and mighty 
actors on the world’s theater and their institutions of government, 
which seemed at the time all-powerful and exerenduring. Despot- 
ism, aristocracy, oligarchy, republic, monarchy, absolute or limited 
empire, kingdom, constitutional government, have followed each other 
in continuous succession, and still experiment and change seem in the 
main to be the order of the day. The great men of earth, the wisest 
of rulers, and most philosophical of statesmen havo ever been in 
search of true, fixed, and permanent civil liberty for mankind. Haye 
they ever found it, or is the philosopher’s stone yet undiscovered ? 
Indeed, what is that civil liberty which all men wish to see estab- 
fished and truly to enjoy? Learned civilians differ in their definition 
of that golden rule. A distinguished writer has said: “A people who 
love liberty can do nothing better to promote the object of theirlove 
than deeply to study it; and in order to be able to do this, it is nec- 


English soi 
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essary to analyze it and to know the threads which com 
ued texture. I mean by civil liberty that li 


the val- 
which plainly re- 
sults from the application of the general idea of freedom to the civil 


state of man, that is, to his relations as a political being—a being ob- 
liged 11 nature and destined by his Creator to live in society. 
Civil liberty is the result of man’s twofold character as an individual 
and social being so soon as both are equally respected. The noblest 
human work, nobler even than literature and science, is broad civil 
liberty well secured and wisely handled. The highest ethical and 
social production of which man with his inseparable moral, jural, 
esthetic, and religious attributes is capable, is the comprehensive 
and minutely organic self-government of a free people, and o people 
truly free at home and dealing in fairness and justice with other na- 
tions is 3 unfortunately also the rarest, subject offered in 
all the breadth and length of history. 

All nations have had faint ideas of liberty. We read of ancient 
medieval and modern liberty, of Greek, Roman, Sogian, Gallican, 
Pagan, Christian, English, and American liberty. The Greeks called 
it eleutheria, that polity in which all are in turn rulers and ruled. 
Cicero said, “ Liberty is the power of living as thou willest,” and Ro- 
man lawyers said “ it is the power of doing that which is not forbidden 
by law,” and they also said “ Whatever may please the ruler has the 
force of law.” Bodin, an eminent political writer, said that “true 
liberty consists in nothing else than the undisturbed enjoyment of 
one’s and the absence of apprehension that wrong be done to 
the honor and the life of one’s self, of one’s wife and family. Mon- 
tesquieu said philosophical liberty consists in the exercise of one’s will 
or at least in the opinion according to which one exercises his will. 
Political liberty consists in the security, or at least in the opinion, 
which one has of one’s security. A German author thinks liberty sim- 

le justice fully executed. “Liberty or justice, for where there is 
Fasil there is liberty.” Other writers have said,“ Civil liberty con- 
sists in the responsibility of the rulers to the ruled.“ The first French 
constitution says liberty consists in the right to do oe that 
does not injure others; the second says liberty is that faculty ac- 
cording to which it belongs to man to do that which does not inter- 
fere with the rights of others; it has for its basis nature, for its rule 
justice, for its protection the law; its moral limit is the maxim“ Do 
not to another that which thou dost not wish to dotothyself.” Liberty 
is equality. Dr. Paley wroto that “civil liberty is the not being re- 
strained by any law but what conducesin a r d to the 
public welfare.” Aristotle, Plato, Cicero in their works were mainly 
occupied with the discussion of the question, Who shall govern? 
The safety of the state was their principal problem ; they said or cared 
but little for the safety of the individual. 

But Algernon Sidney, when considering the rights of the rulers and 
the ruled, the wrongs of the oppressors and the good of the people, 
exclaimed, “ The liberties of nations are from God and nature, not from 
kings.” In the course of time, and the conflicts between the many 
and the few, the rulers and the ruled, by stout hearts and valiant 
hands the t muniments of human liberty had been established on 
Here begun its vigorous development and hence flowed 
the springs of its higuer and purer life. Here were wrung from tyrants 
and raised up as beacon-lights for the generations to come, Magna 
Charta, the petition of right, and the bill of rights, the three statutes 
which Lord Chatham called the bible of the English constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, let it never be forgotten by all of the English tongaa 
and race that our brave and glorious ancestors laid the foundation, 
cemented with their blood, of the truo templo of human liberty. 
Let it ever be remembered by our countrymen that “We belong to 
the Anglican race, which carries Anglican Verte and liberty 
over the globe, because wherever it moves Mberal institutions and 
a common law full of manly rights and instinct with the princi- 
ple of expansive life accompany it; we belong to that race whose 
obvious task it is, among other proud and sacred tasks, to rear and 
spread civil liberty over vast regions in every part of the earth, 
on continent and isle. We belong to that tribe which alone has the 
word self-government. We belong to that nation whose great lot it 
is to be placed with the full inheritance of freedom on the freshest 
soil in the noblest site between Europe and Asia; a nation young, 
whose kindred countries, powerful in wealth, armies, and intellect, 
are old, Ours is a period when a peaceful migration of nations, simi- 
lar in weight of numbers to the warlike migration of the early Mid- 
dle Ages, pours its crowd into the lap of our more favored land, there 
to try and at times to test to the utmost our institutions; insti- 
tations which are our foundations and buttresses as the law which 
they embody and organize is our sole and sovereign master.” 

Our immediate fathers, the great architects of our political liberty, 
having enunciated and maintained by their valor the self-evident 
truths “that all men are created equal; that they ore endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, aud the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ;” and drawing their lessons 
from the best models ever adopted in all history, in their consum- 
mate wisdom they ordained and established the American Consti- 
tution. In this we have no concise or opigrommatio definition of 
liberty, but in its whole structure, although composite and complex, 
it defines, classifies, and regulates delegated governmental powers, 
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retaining all others with ultimate sovereignty to the people, present- 
ing initself the most perfect and grandest system ever reared for the 
rights and liberties of civilized man. Its great object was and is to 
promote the welfare and happiness of the people and secure to them 
and their posterity the blessings of liberty. Unlike the political 
structures of old and of other lands, it considers and provides for the 
protection of the people, of the individual, as the chief object of the 
whole science of politics, and in this consist its strength, its virtue, 
its beauty, and its glory. Nearly one hundred years have rolled over 
its head; it has been assailed from without and from within ; it has 
resisted the shock of foreign and intestine war; it has risen above 
every storm which threatened its ruin, and it still stands a wonder to 
the tyrant, an asylum for the oppressed, and a splendid monument to 
its immortal framers, 

Mr. Speaker, nothing so disturbs a government or threatens its dis- 
solution as civil war, and among no people in the tide of time has 
this great hazard, this sad calamity, imperiled the structure of their 
liberties as among our own. That we have survived it should be to 
us an ever-grateful and lastin ee Our people, although 
homogeneous in the spirit of liberty and free government, were di- 
vided into States, with different institutions, institutions in one sense 
sectional, which engendered jealousies and animosities, barring that 
free and social intercourse which conduces to harmony and unity. 
Different constructions, too, were held of the character. and powers 
of the General Government. Each school was tenacious of its doc- 
trine; the defenders of each were ardent, brave, and able. Conces- 
sion and compromise had worked in vain, and the conflict, lon 
dreaded, came at last and drenched the Jand in blood. But ble 
peace rei ain, and no patriot should stop to argue the why or 
the psikis ee that tremendous issue. Crimination and take fog 
nation do not now become us. The pes should be forgotton, except, 
(as it never can be) in the proud and grateful remembrance of those 
noble spirits on both sides who fought or bled or died for the cause 
they believed to be just. Their names should be a glorious and a 
common inheritance. It may be hard to realize, sir, but it must be 
done or all our work is in vain. It becomes us now as a family re- 
united to turn our eyes and hands with vigilance and diligence to 
upholding in original intention and truth the Federal Constitution 
and Union, which, from the very dangers they have passed, should 
be all the more dear to our hearts. 

War demoralizes and corrupts, and at its termination the party 
left in the ascendency of power have a most difficult task to perform. 
It is theirs to re-organize and re-establish, to bring order out of chaos 
and to rehabilitate the citizen with his former protection, rights, and 
privileges. Great allowance should be made for the weakness and 
arrogance of mankind, especially when in the exercise of authority, 
the result of victorious arms. But our people have the right to know 
and it is their duty to inquire, whether the party which emerged 
triumphant from the late conflict and still holds sway have done 
their duty to the States, the component parts of the Federal Union, 
and have maintained the sovereignty of the people. Have they re- 
established in “every State in this Union a republican form of gov- 
ernment,” the solemn evar of the Constitution they have sworn 
to support? Have they exercised powers “not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution,” and have they respected those 
reserved to the States respectively or to the people, and are they ad- 
ministering, in the language of Jefferson, “ a wise and frugal govern- 
ment, which shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave 
them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and 
1 peapaneme and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread 
it has earned?” Have the Congress of the United States and the 
Executive carried out that solemn pledge made to the people at the 
beginning of the war for the Union:“ Resolved, That in this national 
emergency Con n all feeling of mere passion or resent- 
ment, will recollect only its duty to the whole country; that this 
war is not waged upon our part in any spirit of oppression or for any 
purpose, of conquest or subjugation or purpose of overthrowing or 
interfering with the rights or established institutions of those States, 
but to defend and maintain the supremacy of the Constitution and 
to preserve the Union, with all the dignity, equality, and rights of 
the several States unimpaired, and that as soon as these objects are 
accomplished the war ought to cease?” This by a unanimous 
vote of the Congress, excepting two. Most benign purpose; most 
noble resolution ; but how kept and carried out ! 

See, sir, how States have been disorganized, dismantled, and over- 
thrown ; how free government has been set aside and despotism in- 
stalled; how intelligence and morality have been suppressed and ig- 
norance and vice promoted and protected. See how base tools from 
abroad, strangers to the people, have been set up in their midst and 
‘supported by Federal bayonets to steal away their liberty and their 
property, to blur if possible their fair fame, to blot out their laws, 
to destroy their autonomy, and to desecrate the temples of their vir- 
tue, See how anarchy and tyranny have prevailed where order 
was promised, and republican government guaranteed and affirmed 
by oath to the people. It would be, Mr. Speaker, an unpleasant re- 
hearsal and a sad commentary on American liberty to present a de- 
tailed history of the wrongs and crimes inflicted upon the southern 
people during the process of Federal reconstruction. That history 
is well known in part and has become but a “school-boy’s tale.” Its 
entirety would fill volumes and perhaps should never be read by the 


rising generation or if read at all but to aronse a sense of indigna 
tion against injustice and oppression and inspire greater devotion to 
the justice and freedom guaranteed by the American Constitution. 
It would seem to have been enough of punishment to those people 
for their crime, if crime they had committed, to deprive them of the 
right to govern themselves, to put governments over them not of 
their own making; in a Word, to have made their own slaves their 
law-givers and masters; but to have organized a complex machinery 
by which the workers and manipulators of it were to steal away 
their substance has shocked mankind and destroyed every principle 
of human liberty. Foreign governors and their subordinates en- 
throned and supported by national authority, administered by the 
party still in power, have robbed and plundered the South, and their 
dark shadow still lingers over that noble but unfortunate people. 
Tho Bullocks and the Blodgetts, the Scotts and the Chamberlains, the 
Warmoths and the Kelloggs, with their hordes of placemen, will be 
remembered as the Goths and the Vandals of modern times. 

Mr. Speaker, in considering the condition of a people or a common- 
wealth the first American idea educated under the civilization of 
constitutional liberty should be of their social and political condi- 
tion; are they in the enjoyment of free government in the sense of 
the solution of the political problem which our fathers made? The 
money question or their pecuniary condition as essential to their 
happiness and well-being perhaps should be among the last to be as- 
certained, But as the American mind, cially in these degene- 
rato days, is apt to inquire how the money is handled, how collected, 
and how disbursed: whence it cometh and whither it goeth, and the an- 
swer to these questions makes up the verdict of the American people 
as to the honesty and morality of their public servants or rulers, per- 
haps no better illustration can be given of the condition of the South- 
ern States and of the character of their rulers than the table which I 
submit, showing the debts of those States at the end of the war when 
their governments were in their own hands and what peg ties at 
the ie of reconstruction when their governments were in the hands 
of others. 

Virginia.—Debts and liabilities at close of the war, 831,938, 144.59. 
Debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, $45,480,542.21. 

North Carolina.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the war— 
principal, $9,690,500; interest, $1,261,316; whole amount, $10,951,816. 
Debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, $34,887,467.85. 

South Carolina. Debts and liabilities at the close of the war, $5,040,- 
000, Debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, $39,158,914.47. 

Georgia.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the war, nominal. 
Debts and liabilities June, 1871, $50,637,500. 

Florida.—Debis and liabilities at the close of the war, $221,000. 
Debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, $15,763,447.54. $ 

Tennessee.—Debts at the close of the war, $20,105,606.66. Debts and 
liabilities January 1, 1872, $45,683,263,46. 

Arkansas.—Debdts and liabilities at close of the war, $4,036,952.87. 
Debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, $19,761,265.62. 

Louisiana.—Debts ond liabilities at the close of the war, $10,099,- 
074.34. Debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, $50,540,306.91, 

Teras.—Debts and liabilities at tho close of the war, nominal. Debts 
and liabilities January 1, 1872, $20,361,010.61. : ~ 

Alabama.—Debts and liabilities at the close of the war, $5,939,- 
658.87. Debts and liabilities January 1, 1872, $38,382,967.34. 

Thus it will be seen that the republican Legislatures, composed in 
the main of négroes and carpet-baggers, elected at the dictation of 
the party in Federal power, involved the ten States enumerated in 
the enormous gate debt of moro than $234,000,000, Appeals can 
now be made to kosest men and honest committees of the republican 

arty itself, who have investigated the subject, that the grossest 
fraud and imposition have been practiced upon those States, and that 
a great part of the proceeds of this public robbery has passed into the 
hands and pockets of their public officials and plunderers. Never 
were a civilized people subjected to such indignities or so tortured in 
the very crucible of tyranny, and that, too, under a sworn free con- 
stitution of a Federal Union. Four millions of slaves were turned 
loose upon their masters ; sp hundred thousand ignorant voters 
suddenly and forcibly infused into the body-politic. Isay this not 
in blame of the negroes, for they in the main have done well and 
nobly, but to show what a transition in the social condition of a peo- 
ple and what an innovation upon their civil polity. Greece nor Rome 
nor the Middle nor the modern states of Europe farnish any such 
example. But thank God, sir, tho South is shaking off the dark pall 
which covered her, and is rising from the deep humiliation to which 
she has been subjected. Intellect and energy and courage will sooner 
or later hold pre-eminent place among men. The Cavalier and he 
Huguenot cannot long be kept down. The South is here again in the 
“father’s house ;” grand old Virginia and North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee and Georgia and Alabama and Mississippi and Louisiana and 
Texas are here with their able and noble representatives, sons to the 
“manner born,“ and true seions of the old régime. I joyfully welcome 
them home, and look to them to lift up their bruised- and bleeding 
peoples from the dust and set them free ; and I promise that the coun- 
try may also look to them faithfully to stand by the pillars of tho 
Federal compact and maintain the Union “in its whole cons.itutional 
vigor.” 

But, sir, let ns withdraw our eyes from the South for a moment and 
see how the home Government has been administered by the party in 
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pover how it həs treated the States which adhered to the Union, and 

as misgoverned and oppressed the whole Nee It would be an 
endless task to call attention in detail to their numerous financial 
schemes, their internal-revenue laws, their protective-tariff laws, 
their inquisitorial visitations into domestic and private concerns, to 
swindle the people out of their honest earnings, to eat out their sub- 
stance, to put spies over their households, and place their labor un- 
protected and prostrate at the footstool of capital and power. Have 
they conducted public affairs with that economy which our fathers 
practiced and taught? Have they held public station as faithful 

ublic servants for the benefit of the people, or have their efforts 
been directed to e and the building up of their 
own private fortunes? ve they regarded offices as pop ic trusts 
or as instruments of personal perquisites? “Let facts be submitted 
to a candid world.” 

The financial system which has so afflicted the country was begun 
during the war. It was inaugurated under the plea of necessity, and 
if it had been honestly and wisely executed would not have worked 
hardships and oppressions from which the people could notin rea- 
sonable time have recovered; butit cannot be denied that the system 
was most loosely and criminally operated, operated for the benefit of 
the few against the interests and rightsof the many. The bonds of the 
Goyernment were from time to time recklessly issued and sold at mere 
nominal values, receiving its own money at immense discount and 
lavishing and yp arg it in unauthorized expenditures. Millions 
upon millions found their way into the pockets of the contractors, 
speculators, and cormorants upon the treasure, the sweat and blood of 

e people. The war to preserve the Union cost twice or thrice as 
much as it should have cost, and, managed as it was, the result has 
been to mortgage the Property, the industry, and labor of the peo- 
ple for years, perhaps for centuries to come to a favored few, an oli- 
garchy or aristocracy called bondholders. 

These individuals, in the first instance, rendered no service in pre- 
richly the Union. They took care of their bodies; they stood afar 
from the conflict, and their patriotism consisted in enriching them- 
selves while others were bleeding and dying. They displayed their 
loyalty as usurers of the people's money and vampires of the people's 
blood; they purchased the bonds of the Government at 30, 40, and 50 
per cent. discount, as gold fluctuated in the market or as the currrency 
rose or fell. The bondholders soon became bankers. Our law-mak- 
ers, at the dictation of this great money-power, many of them havin, 
become bondholders themselves, established the odious national-ba‘ 
system as a market for their bonds and as a basis on which to accu- 
mulate still higher rates of interest, thus piling usury upon usury. 
They crushed out pees and State banks with sound and stable cur- 
rencies, and established a great national monogo by which further 
to extort the hard earnings of labor and further to 
substance of the people. 

Twenty millions in gold of the people’s money have gone every 
year since the war to pay the interest on these national-bank bonds 
used as instraments for oppression, while the holders paid no tax to 
the Government. 

The public debt was thus increased without the consent or in apath 
of the poop’: to the enormons extent, in the estimates of some oar 
culators, of $3,000,000,000, and by Government officials themselves to 
about two thousand eight hundred millions; and this much of the 
capital of the nation not subject to taxation. The bondholders owned 
nearly one-eighth of the whole property in the United States. 

The 2 65 have so been enslaved, their patience so sorely tried, 
that they have in some sections even threatened open repudiation. 
They remembered the debt of Pagan accumulating for centuries, 
and about one-eighth of her population born to poverty, They re- 
membered that England repudiated in the reign of Henry VII, and 
that Charles II closed the exchequer and wiped out the debt. They 
remembered that their own revolutionary fathers partially repudiated 
their debt, State and national; that Massachusetts redeemed her debt 
in 1749 at about eight cents on the dollar,and that Virginia, after the 
Revolution, retired hers at about one for a thousand. They remem- 
bered that Hampden braved the prison rather than pay an unjust tax 
of twenty shillings, and that our fathers made the Revolution rather 
than pay a tax not of their own making on a single article; that in- 
deed their fathers had been compelled to repudiate a debt which 
helped to make them free, and they thought that they might repudi 
ate one which made them slaves. But patience “has had her perfect 
work.” The people are upright and honorable, and wish to redeem 
the Government from the shame wrought upon it by their rulers. 
They wish to pay the debt as it is seen by the world, whether honestly 
or dishonestly contracted. They wish their name to stand untar- 
nished among the nations of the earth. 

But, sir, I will pursue a little further the history of this legislation 
by the party in power to show how completely it has been in the 
interest of capital and for the oppression of labor. I point to tho law 
of March, 1869, as the most striking and shocking illustration of this 
monstrous policy. I mean the law making the bonds of the Govern- 
ment payable in gold which on their face were payable in paper cur- 
rency, the people’s money, and so intended and expressly asserted by 
their makers when they were issued. 

The republican party and the bondholders, when they triumphed 
in the election of Ganaral Grant in as in furtherance of their pol- 
icy manipulated their chicf and induced him to proclaim in his in- 


tten upon the 


augural address that “all the 67 7 of the Government not ex- 
pressly otherwise stipulated should be paid in gold.“ The Congress 
thereupon and almost immediately after, acting as it were under the 
express command of the bondholders, and many of them bondhold- 
ers themselves, passed the law to which I refer. This law, I say, sir, 
that made the bonds payable in gold which of right were 18 5 in 
currency or nbacks, at once increased the debt of the people at 
least $000, „000, and without one penny’s worth value received. It 
should be remembered in all time as the most onerous and infamous 
act in 3 history. 

I promised the people whom I represent that one of the first bills 
or resolutions I should offer in oe would be for the re of 
that act; and early in the session I the honor to offer the follow- 
ing, which I read from the RECORD : 

INTEREST-BEARING OBLIGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Joxns, of Kentucky. Lask unanimous consent to introduce and have referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency the joint resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk to be read. 

a Whereas the Googress of the United States passed roved March 18, 

= reas the gress of the Uni an act a 
1809, entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ and providing for the pay 
ment in coin or its equivalent of the interest-bearing 8 of the United 
States; and whereas said act was virtually a violation of various 
the issue of certain bonds and obligations of the United States, es 


in substance by both the political parties of the coun 
the republican convention of 1868 declaring that the na uired the 
payment of the public indebtedness in the uttermost to the creditors at home and 
abroad not only according to the letter but the spirit of the laws under which it 
was contracted, and the democratic party of the same year that where 
the 9 of the Government do not expressly state upon their face, or the 
law under which they were issned does not provide, that thoy shall be paid in coin, 
they ought in right aud justice to be paid in the la money of the United States; 
and whereas said act, being no part of the ori, contract in letter or in spirit, was 
rues, cad whectea Wt ²˙ . IPEA, sresty in 

; and whe ust, nnequ: m. n- 
rbp io the amount to be paid by n and has inured, pes tag bef as 
it exists will continue to inure, to the benefit of bondholders and capitalists and the 
positive detriment of the property and labor of the people: I. ore, 

“ Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States y 
America in 5 er assembled, That the said act, approved March 18, 1869, enti- 
tled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,“ be, and is hereby, repealed." 

In the resolution just read I endeavored to present an epitome of 
the history of that actand the argument for its repeal. It cannot be 
gainsaid that the republican party in this notoridus instance broke 
its faith with the people and violated the pledges made by both par- 
ties in national convention, In presenting that resolution I but did 
my duty according to my convictions of right and honesty; but I 
pe gr we shall not have the e of voting upon it, as it 
will probably never be reported by the committee to which it was 
referred, Indeed, sir, I suppose it is now a settled question that not- 
withstanding all their complaints, protests, and just denunciations 
the democratic party itself, considering the difficulties and embar- 
rassment to which the party in power has subjected the Government 
in the eyes of the world, have determined to pay its obligations, how- 
ever unjustly made, As members of that great party which has so 
concluded in its wisdom, we must concur in its determination and if 
possible carry it out to the letter. We wish to see our country ac- 
quitted before all nations in fully vindicating its honor. ; 

But, sir, let us examine a little further into this legislation of the 
republican party for the protection of capital against labor. The 
next act in this history was that of February, 1873, demonetizing 
silver, the legal-tender of the Constitution. This article had so in- 
creased in the world, and W in our own country—rising from 
a 5 of from 840,000,000 to 845,000,000 in 1860; now to 
$70,000,000 per anuum- that its value diminished very considerably 
below gold, and therefore the bondholders did not wish to receive it 
as à legal tender in payment of their principal or interest; so the Con- 
gas under their influence destroyed the value of the silyer dollar. 

verything must be subjected to them and all former values regu- 
lated and fitted to the exact paroent in gold of their debt. - 

ortunate as Shylock, they would claim even the “pound of flesh.” 
ok at the contest now going on, sir, in order to restore the silver 
dolar to its original and constitutional function as a legal tender in 
paromi of all debts. How violently it is opposed by this same 
nd-holding power and its allies and abettors on this floor. The 
democratic party must restore the silver dollar to its original value, 
and make it a legal tender in payment of all debts, as was intended 
by the framers of the Constitution. 

But again and lastly, sir, as the culmination of this ruinons policy 
and as the cap-sheaf of this stack of infamies, the country was saddled 
with the law of 14th January, 1875, for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments; all for the benefit of the bondholder and the hi pe and 
directly against the labor and industry of the people, This law drew 
fifty millions from circulation and caused thesuspension of two hundred 
banks. Sir, behold the result; look abroad over our vast domain, from 
center to circumference, in the great cities, inthe towns, in the country, 
everywhere. See how internal commerce and trade are 328 
how the various manufactories and all industries are paralyzed, how 
values are diminished, how energy and enterprise are numbed and 
stagnant, how labor, able-bodied and feeble, is idle, and begging in 
the streets, in the hiehways and by-ways of the land. How our for- 
eign commerce has dwindled comparatively to nothing; ship-build- 
ing in our country almost abandoned in consequence of material being 
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80 heavily taxed, when fifteen years ago we had about one-third the 
tonnage of the worldin our hands, and now we are almost driven from 
the seas. Some of us on this floor have been straggling from the be- 
ginning of the Congress toppon] this impracticable and ruinons law, 
and we hope soon to accomplish the righteous pu . This picture, 
is but, sir, the direct and legitimate consequence of the legislation of 
the party in power. Can the people much longer bear its policy or its 
presence at the head of public affairs ? 

The tariff system, too, under the protective theory re-organized 
and promoted by the republican party since 1860, has been a most 
fruitful source of revenue to the capitalist and manufacturer, and 
most oppressive to the agriculturist, the consumer, and the people in 
general, The tariff so wisely re-adjusted by the democracy in Con- 
gress in 1845 for revenue and against protection was annulled and the 
protective theory revived and gradually increased up to 1866, though 
since somewhat modified. Our law-makers, rejecting the learning and 
ability of Adam Smith, Sir Robert Peel, and Richard Cobden, with 
the experience of England and other nations before them, have ad- 
hered to the protective system and set at naught the principles of free 
trade, which alone can make a nation prosperous and great. They 
have given protection to the manufacturers of iron, of steel, of co 

r, of salt, of wool and cotton, and the various articles made of each, 

ut no protection to the agriculturists, who make up more than half 
the increased riches of the country, in the sweat of whose faces is 
the last analysis of our wealth. 
In England less than one hundred articles are taxed for revenue, 
indeed but ten or twelve chiefly; and here we have had five thousand 
and more, all foreign articles, from 50 to 250 per cent.; tea, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, to an enormous extent. Every man who uses a spade, 
hoe, plow, or wagon, who drives a nail in his roof or puts a shoe on 
his horse, pays about double what he ought to pay for the article. 
Every ounce of salt put in his food, every pound of iron or steel or 
foot of plank that is nsed in any form, every hat or shoe or garment 
that is worn, costs nearly double what it ought; and so with almost 
ore article of prime necessity to man Tos the cradle to the 
coffin. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, it is proper to inquire how much of these im- 
mense taxes and revenues has been collected by this pany within the 
last ten years and how it has been expended. If we turn to the 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, we find that since 1866 there 
have been collected from the people $4,682,000,000, nearly $2,000,000,000 
more than the entire debt at its highest figure after the war, namely, 
$2,773,236,173. And yet, sir, the debt to-day, according to the report 
of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury for the month of July of the present 
year, stands, principal and interest, at $2,203,550,345.31. May not the 
= apuy ask of their rulers, “What have you done with the 
0 000,0 which according to your own figures we have paid you 
in the last ten years, while you make a showing of but $450,000,000 
paid on our debt?” Ah, sir, they never will and never can answer 
this question ; it is reserved for their opponents, the democracy, who 
have been keeping watch over them, to investigate and find out the 
truth and make it known to the people. 
To estimate properly the enormity of our present debt and the 
present expenditures of the Government, it is only n to com- 
say them with what they were but sixteen years ago. Then the 
‘ederal debt was less than sixty-five millions; since the war it has 
been as high as $2,773,236,173, and now stands at $2,203,550,345.31; the 
interest alone amounting to more than twice as mych as the debt be- 

fore the war. Then the annual expenditures were about $63,000,000, 
since the war as high as $350,000,000; an increase of 450 per cent., 
when the population had increased but 22 per cent.; and now the 
expenditures are near $200,000,000. 

t has been estimated that at least fifty millions have been annually 
spent more than was ne to maintain the Government. We 
collected in customs for the year ending June 30, 1869, one hundred 
and eighty millions in gold; but to collect that we had to tax the 
7 over 8400, 000,000, 8220, 000,000 of which went into the coffers 
of the manufacturers of the North. 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, a republican Senator, stated that the de- 
falcations of public officers under Grant’s administration, the first 
term, amounted to more than $3,000,000. A commission wasappointed 
to look into the civil service, and they reported that in one year, when 
the collections amounted to $383,000,000, $95,000,000 were lost by the 
corrupt men in office; and yet no reform has been enacted in the civil 
service. The reyenue from tariff alone for the several years from 
1868 to 1876 has been as follows: 


Making a grand total of $1,617,903,175. Where has the money 
gone?! Echo answers, where! 

Let us compare somewhat in detail the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment under democratic rule for a period of years and then under re- 


publican rule for a like period. From 1852 to 1860 the annual ex- 
penses were: 
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Let us see what they have been from 1867 to 1875. It would not be 
fair to include the interest on the public debt. and the annual pen- 
sions, and so I omit the appropriations for these purposes in the fol- 
lowing table : 
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Total amount net ordinary expenses for nino years, from 
1867 to 1875...... V 5 1, 376, 806, 720 20 


In other words, the expenses of the Government under republican 
rule are nearly three times what they were under democratic. One 
cause of the increase is that the republicans have quartered an army 
of office-holders on the people. This army is growing every year. In- 
stead of cniting it down the republicans are enlisting new recruits 
all the time. One would naturally suppose that less employés would 
be required in 1875 that in 1865, when there was a large amount of 
business of one kind or another growing out of the war; but the re- 
verse of the picture is the fact. The army of office-holders was larger 
in 1869 than in 1865, and in 1875 that in 1869. Here are the figures: 
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If the repnblican candidate in the present contest should be elected 
these figures will probably be greatly increased, No wonder the peo- 
ple are suffering, that business of all kinds is dull, and that the poor 
man is becoming every oy poorer. In the language of Mr. Tilden, 
10 atari yi We cannot afford the magnificent taxation of the repub- 
ican party. 

I might, Mr. Speaker, go on with these details ad infinitum ; indeed, 
the vast amount of money collected from the people in the last ten 
years, to include no more, in various and numberless ways is in- 
comprehensible and past finding out. Many suppose it to exceed six 
thousand millions. But take their own showing of the amount 
and I repeat the question, what have they done with the nearly 
$5,000,000,000 which the people have paid them? We can only find 
the answer in the developments which have been forced out of them, 
in the acts of their prominent leaders, in their rings in the custom- 
houses, in the post-offices, in the Indian Department, the Internal 
Revenue Department, in their real-estate pools, District rings, 
crooked-whisky rings, postal straw-bid rings, their Navy contract 
rings and Cattelling commissions, San Domingo jobs, Secor claims 
and Chorpenning claims, and the thousand corrupt combinations, big 
and little, which have covered them with 851574 and shocked the 
honesty and decency of mankind. They will tell us that they have been 
protecting the colored man, restoring the Government, re-establish- 
ing prosperity, developing the country, protecting the frontier, re- 
building the Navy, reforming the civil list, erecting a sound financial 
syslen, and endeavoring to give a stable currency to the people, and 
this is the way the money has gone. But they have done none of 
these things. Facts s for themselves, and in them alone cen we 
find answer, 

Thanks, Mr. Speaker, and all honor to the people of this country 
who two years ago, driyen to indignation at these enormities prac- 
ticed upon them by the ruling dynasty, rose up in their might and 
under the democratic banner elected a majority of true represent- 
ative men to this House. The people are now looking to them for 
an account of their stewardship, and they will not be disappointed, 


e sir, in the record which they have made. The peonio lave seen their 


acts and they speak for themselves. They will see how our vigilant 
and faithful committees have labored day and night to investigate 
the acts and doings of public officials and the disclosures they have 
made; they will see how at every step the opposing party in this 
House and in the Senate have resisted their investigations and en- 
deavored to conceal the frauds and flagitious transactions of their 
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leaders and officials for these ay Hebets they have been in power. 
How, when we have attempted to discharge supernumerary employés 
of the Government, they have persisted in igen e How, 
when we have attempted to cut down salaries and inish public 
expenditures, they have striven to keep them the same, and oven to 
5 them. How we have exposed the wron; and villainies of 
their appointees and have stripped their high oficials of the cloaks 
which covered them, and have shown them in all their naked de- 
Fpl bs how, I say, our opponents in both Houses of Congress have 
done their utmost to defend and uphold them. While making this 
strenuous opposition they are still professing honesty, economy, and 
reform. “ They make broad their pies and enlarge the bor- 
ders of their garments, and love the uppermost rooms at feasts and 
the chief seats in the syn es;” “They bind heavy burdens, and 
grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they 
themselves will not move them with one of their fingers.” Blind 


guides, scribes, Pharisees, hypocrites, the people will see their profes- 
sions bnt judge them by their acts. 

See, sir, in every appropriation bill reported to this House by tho 
democratic committees in their effort to restore and practice er. 
and retrenchment, hew the opposition have resisted and delayed, 
in the 3 diplomatic and consular bill, the Military Academ 
bill, the ative, executive and judicial bill, the post-office will, 
the Navy bill, the Army Dill, the Indian bill, and the sundry ci vil 
bill. In all these appropriations aud almost in every instance where 
the democratic party in this House have lopped off and cut down, the 
republican party have held fast to the former offices and the old 
figures. For the benefit of those who may read my remarks on this 
occasion and especially for my coustituents I submit a statement 
showing the work of the democratic party in the Honse in reducing 
expenditures below those of last year and below the estimates of the 
Departments for the year to come. 


* Statement of een bills passed by the House of Representatives at the present session of Congress, showing the estimates of the Departments 


Sor each bill; the amounts a 


Mili Academy, passed the House January 31 
Pension bill, — Ge House January 31.........-.. 
Consular and diplomatic, the House April 10.. 


Fortification bill, passed the House Febru: J ²˙ A = 


Legislative, executive, and judicial, passed the House April 288 
River and harbor bill, passed the House April 10 
Deficiency bill, passed the House April 12.. 
Post-office bill, passed the House May 17... 
Navy bill, passed the House May 23..... 
Indian bill, passed the House June 6..... 


aa a ger ge ener . CAED 
ry civil bill, passed the House Juno 23 ......--..----e-nececneeseetecsenecaeeee> 


It is thus seen that we propose a reduction of $64,362,116.90 below 
the estimate of the Department for the year pen de une 30, 1877, 
and of $35,516,312,09 below appropriations of the last year ending 
We you hop though the prospect is not bright, that we shall 

e yet hope, sir, althou e prospect is no s wesha 
before the e Bas of Con be able do ridoh theese reductions 
in the public expenditures and to that extent relieve the people of 
the burden of taxation. If we succeed we shall be entitled to gen- 
eral commendation and praise, and the grateful verdict ‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 

Mr. Speaker, as a most striking illustration of the demoralization 
of the times and especially of the dominant party, we have seen how 
the power of impeachment, among the highest of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, presented in the name of the whole people, has been 
scorned and trifled with and how in the trial of a hig Goverment 
official, a Cabinet officer, the Senate of the United States sitting as 
the highest court known to the Constitution have screened and de- 
fended and acquitted him, failing to claim proper jurisdiction, per- 
verting the law and the evidence, and ignoring their sworn responsi- 
bility to the Constitution of their country. Under technical evasions 
and pretenses they have pronounced a man not guilty whom in their 
hearts they believed to be guilty. It is thus seen how dealers in base 
bribes and pilferers in office are screened and protected and sent forth 
unwhipped of justice. But, sir, the example is not without its terror 
to evil-doers and its virtuo to the poopie Other high officials have 
been investigated and exposed in this Honse and alike have been de- 
fended and upheld by their friends. We may pile their wrongs and 
offenses mountain-high and e them in the glare of the noonday’s 
sun, still they will be proclaimed innocent and“ pure even as the angels 
in heaven.” Nothing is more difficult, sir, than to convict the leaders 
and the exponents of a party still in the ascendency of power when 
the party itself is alike participant in crime and corrupt and rotten 
to the core. 

I might extend the account of these investigations for hours, but 
Irefrain from giving further examples; the task is not a pleasant 
one, The people of this great country are a reading peop o; they 
see daily accounts of the proceedings of their servants in Con $ 
they will examine the record and make up their judgment. The 
question with them is: “Shall we longer keep the republican party 
in power; can they ever cure their own disease or with their own 
e out the cancer ont? In all history has ever a party purified 
itse 

The spirit of our Government is change of administration. Par- 
ties seem to be necessary at times to root out dishonesty aud corrup- 


propriated for the year ending June 30, 1877, by this House ; the reductions made in cach bill below the catimates, and 
the reductions made by this House below the amounts appropriated for the year ending June 30, 1876. 


2 t be 2288 awd oo 
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2.8 32 33 83 EE” 
28 ges Lk 24 37 80 
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Sag ＋ 5 33 82 Su $3 
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8 ae 4 Š Š 
$437,470 00 | 6304. 740 00 | $231,241 00| 28200, 220 00 $133,499 00 
29, 533. 500 00 | 30,020,000 00 | 29, 533. 500 00 . 500 00 
1,392,485 00 1. 374, 925 00 912, 747 50 439,737 50 402, 237 50 
3.406, 000 00 850, C00 00 315,000 00| 3,091,000 00| 3535000 00 
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* This statement has been carefully corrected and compared. 


tion and restore integrity and purity in public affairs. It is evident 
that the party in power is not adequate to the great task. The duty 
to them is impracticable and impossible. The remedy is change of 
administration. It belongs to the democratic party; it is their high 
mission to the age and to posterity. In this House they have bogun 
their career and they have put on their armor for the great and final 
struggle for the administration of the Goverument. They have chosen 
wise, experienced, and patriotic leaders. They have placed before 
the country a platform of principles presenting undeniable truths and 

romising the reforms so much needed throughout governmental af- 

airs. The people must take their Government into their own hands 
or their liberties eh Bin They must drive from office the miscreants 
who have so misused and abused their powers and privileges, and put 
in their stead honest and faithful men who will regard office as a 
high and sacred trust from the people and not pervert it to their own 
base and selfish uses. Economy, retrenchment, and reform are in- 
scribed on our banners and they must be the watchwords of our hosts, 
and with the noble Hampden’s motto,“ No step backward,” we shall go 
on 3 and to conquer. Let us proclaim amnesty, equality 
liberty for all, special and exelusive privileges for none. And 
here, sir, I may be allowed to say that from the beginning of my par- 
ticipation in public life since the war I have ever been in favor of 
striking the shackles of political disability from every American cit- 
izen. From time to time I have offered bills and resolutions to effect 
the ious and noble purpose, and on the eve of one of our national 
holidays in this centennial year I endeavored to place before the 
House the resolution I take the liberty of reading : 

“Resolved, That in view of the great increase, general health, and 
prosperity of our people in this blessed year, the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of American Independence, and in commemoration of the 
birthday of our beloved Washington, ‘first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen, we do hereby remove all disa- 
bility imposed under section 3, article 14, of the Constitution of the 
United States, and do declare complete amnesty and oblivion for all 
past political offenses, invoking the blessings of Almighty God upon 
our counsels and our country; that our Government may rest ‘upon 
the best and surest foundations; that peace and happiness, truth and 
justice, religion and piety may be established among us for all gen- 
erations.’” 

I still commend this sentiment to the Congress. We must come to 
that, sir, if we would secure the respect of our follows, the commen- 
dation of posterity, or the amnesty of Heaven for ourselves. 

But, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the picture I have drawn of the 
management of our public affairs by the republican party; notwtih- 
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standing the gloom which at times seems to envelop us, we have yet 
much to encourage and cheer us on. The samo skies are above us 
which looked down upon our fathers, and the same earth is beneath 
us which bore the print of their footsteps. We must return to their 
good old ways. We have a great country and a great le to de- 
velop and provide for. We have the grandest territory that ever filled 
the scope of man’s vision or was made a place for his habitation, a land 
of lakes and rivers and mountains and valleys to inspire his genius, 
stimulate his industry, excite his enterprise, gratify his tastes, enlarge 
his comfort, and promote his ha 1 a land girdled and protected 
by the great oceans of the world, and inviting the commerce of all 
nations. We have great examples of courage and wisdom and pa- 
triotism before us, with monuments to their fame all around us. 
There stands the column to Washington which, honor be it said at 
last to the American Congress, is soon to be lifted to its destined 
height and shed a glory over the land. Here are the great public edi- 
fices erected by the labor of American freemen. Here are the walks 
and seats made sacred by the great statesmen who have preceded us, 
and here is our great Capitol, the country’s pride, rless in its 
beauty and grandeur, the temple of American law, enthroning on its 
innacle the image of American liberty; and lastly, we still have the 
‘onstitution, the foundation of our political fabric and the last and 
best embodiment of civil liberty. Let us hold fast to it as the anchor 
of man’s hope, rejoicing in our inheritance, let us preserve it un- 
broken and hand it down unimpaired to those who are to come after 
us. In the inspired verse of our early patriot-poet, let us waft the 
Jad invocation to the teeming millions as they come and ever chant- 
ing as they march: : 
Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 
The meno of the — ona of tho skies! 


Thy genius commands theo; with rapture behold, 
While ages on ages thy splendors unfold, 
Thy reign is the last and tho noblest of time, 


Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy clime, 
Let the crimes of the Bast ne'er encrimson thy name, 
Be freedom, and science, and virtue thy fame, 


Repeal of the Resumption-Day Clause. 


SPEECH OF HON. GEORGE W. CATE, 


. OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 5, 1876, 
On the bill (H. R. No, 3074) to repeal in part the resumption act of 1875. 

Mr. CATE. Mr. Speaker, I regard this as one of the most impor- 
tant measures that have engaged the attention of this House at this 
pany a ane e y the bent relay of ace eae 
try the voice, as ove, of a very large ority of the people 
and . in the platform of the late Saint Louis eee. 
of the largest and most intelligent bodies of men ever assembled on 
this continent. Whether the people are right or whether they are 
wrong, there can be no mistake that an opinion is wide-spread, al- 
most universal, that the so-called resumption act ought to bo repealed, 
and the country has been amazed and disappointed that action has 
been so long delayed on this important subject, for let it be under- 
stood that the resumption law is but one of a series of measures in- 
volved in the great contest now going forward in this country be- 
tween the creditor class on the one side and the debtor class—the 
people—on the other. 

Behind these measures stand the “money kings” of the world, lo- 
cated in pogina and Germany, who hold toa large extent the credits 
of the world and who have entered upon a scheme to appreciate the 
value of those credits in every possible way. Europe is already in 
their power and the subjugation of this country is now in order. 
Shall it be accomplished? is the question of the hour. Thus far in 
the contest aes have been successful, and whether final victory is to 
crown their efforts the next few months will determine. First the 
bondholders demanded that their bonds payable in currency should 
be paid in coin; next they demanded that silver should not be alegal 
tender for sums above 85, leaving their debt payable in one money 
only, gold, and of which we had the least. Next in order they de- 
manded the resumption of specie payment on the Ist day of January, 
1579, which means, of course, the destruction of the greenback and 
national-bank circulation and the payment of every debt, public and 
private, above $5 in gold, which will largely add to the demand for 
gold, enhance its value, of course, and increase the value of the Gov- 
ernment bonds in their hands, Every demand of the bondholder has 
been responded to with interest, until the country finds itself pros- 
trate at the feet of the money ms every industry crippled and all 
its avenues to prosperity closed. 

In this struggle, which is not only of interest to us but attracts the 
attention of other nations, the republican party, through the Congress 
of the United States, has thrown all its power and influence in favor 
of the bondholders and the creditor class, and against the interest of 
our own people. It has, by every means in its power in this House, 


opposed the repeal or modification of these unjust measures, and I 
want the country to understand that the party in power is justly 


ch ble with championing the cause of the money-lenders of 
Enrope instead of the industrial interests of this country. 

Now, sir, there is no design to ignore the precious metals in the mone- 
tary system of this eountry, and while the people with whom I act be- 
lievethatan early and forced resumption of anes payment will produce 
wide-spread disaster to every interest but one, they will disapprove 
of any scheme that does not contemplate at as early day as practica- 
ble the appreciation of the paper money of this country to a full par 
value with gold; and further they demand the restoration of Ameri- 
can silver to its rightful place in our currency, and by every possible 
means hasten the day when gold as well as silver shall once more 
constitute a part of the currency in daily use. But as the use of gold 
as a currency in this country is impossible at the present or in the 
near future, let us by wise and judicious legislation make the green- 
back as good as gold; not destroy it, for the people will not surren- 
der it, for they re ard it the best currency in convenience and safety 
this country ever had. 

Never, sir, have we had a currency to which the people are so much 
attached or with which they will part with more regret, and they 
will look with disfavor upon any attempt to displace it with the 
issues of any banking corporation whatever, for they know that it 
possesses a pet i and uniformity in value that gold has not pos- 
sessed. Why, at the very threshold of the great rebellion, almost 
before an ounce of powder had been burned, every dollar of gold and 
silver had fled the country, compelling a suspension of all the banks; 
their bills went to protest ; redemption of their issues could not be 
made because the necessary gold and silver could not be had; it had 
fallen irto the hands of the Shylocks of Europe, and was hoarded by 
everybody in this country who could thus protect themselves against 
the trash which bank paper always becomes when there is any dis- 
turbance of its basis, the “money of the world.” The Government 
was powerless to equip, pay, and feed its soldiers and furnish the ap- 
pliances of war with “honest money ;” though a high rate of interest 
was offered for it, it could not be obtained. 

The Government in extreme necessity, in the hour of its greatest 
peril, was compelled to resort to some resources of its onto carry on 
the war or succumb to the power that would destroy it. It was com- 
pelled to cast away the boasted “money of the world,” which, un- 
stable and unreliable even in time of „had broken in pieces like 
a vessel of crumbling pottery at the first speck of war. It did issue 


a paper erftrency b upon the faith and credit of the nation with 
which to pay its armies and for the use of its people in their private 
transactions; and I take pride in saying that from that day onward, 


through all the terrible war, involving an average daily expenditure 
of millions of dollars, not a single dollar of any other kind of 
money was used by the Government in the discharge of its ae 
tions or by the people in the transaction of their business; nei 

did the Government, in the sale of its bonds, receive a dollar in any 
other money; and, if “honest money” was used at all, it was in buy- 
ing greenbacks at a discount with which to buy the Government 
bonds, The greenback did all this and more. It constituted a cur- 
rency equal in all respects to the wants of trade, cheap and conven- . 
ient, and free from the fluctuations and instability to which the 
money of the world has always been subject. It has built our rail- 
ways and canals, furnished homes to thousands and thousands now 
reaping its benefits beneath their own vine and fig-tree, who, under 
the domination of hard money, must have remained hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, It has enabled us to record an advance in all 
the elements of empire that finds no parallel elsewhere. It has 
built up and endowed our churches and institutions of learning, and 
enabled us to provide for the weak and unfortunate in institutions 
suitable for their comfort and improvement; and yet gentiemen de- 
clare it a “stupendous fraud.” It has furnished to labor employment 
and given to it the necessaries, if not the luxuries, of life; and has 
the laboring-man complained that he has been poorly paid or that his 
remuneration has been less than he would have received under a hard- 
money régime? 

And yet gentlemen shout, with their faces turned up to e aT 
Labor has been cheated.” Ah, labor has been cheated; cheated out o 
employment, but not by the greenback currency, but by the ruinous 

licy of contraction that is being forced upon the country. Labor 
is knocking at your doors, and the voice in your galleries the other day 
is but the echo of thousands in every nook and corner of the land de- 
manding opportunity to work. But, says the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. SEELYE,] “a paper currency, which is only a promise 
to pay, which is never fulfilled, must bring disaster wherever em- 
ployed.” It is not easy to conceive of a proposition more radically at 
war with established facts than this proposition is. It is not the de- 
sign of Government in furnishing a currency to furnish one that may 
safely be “salted” down for fnture generations, or buried in pots, as 
Captain Kidd was said to have buried his oh, en gains, but to fur- 
nish a medium of exchange to circulate in the live present as the life- 
blood of teeming, smoking enterprise ; and if it be one that pays our 
taxes, discharges all our money obligations, builds our houses, pays 
for our lands, and beantifies and improves them, and is in all respects 
a full legal tender, is not the promise of payment falfilled? What 
more is desired in any currency? If the greenback has furnished us 
the sinews of war, set the wheels of industry in motion, built our rail- 
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ways, improved our rivers, cleared the forests, and opened our mines, 

is that disaster ? 
When I look back along the fleeing past and observe on every side 

the wrecks of broken fortunes, blasted hopes, and shriveled enter- 


prises, and rotting machinery which mark the domination of hard 
money, and on the other hand the activity and life infused into these 
shrunken forms and lifeless images the moment such a currency as 
the greenback made a full legal tender is infused into the arteries 
and veins of business, I am induced to remind the gentleman that 
such declamation is the veriest bosh in the world. Is industry 
cheated if through the instrumentality of the greenback it is trans- 
formed into isni and buildings, food and clothing, and anything 
that is useful or desirable tọ ponger ? “ Wasindustry cheated and de- 
frauded” when, in 1861-62, all the gold and silver had fled the country 
before the march of “‘grim-visaged war,” and in consequence the cur- 
rency was broken down, individual credit gone, ships idle, ware- 
houses empty, and seamen and sailors out of employment? The 
greenback was introduced; and everything is changed; activity and 
enterprise are visible where before were decay and death, 

Now I do not take the tronble to prepare tables illustrating the 
pr of the country in material wealth during the greenbac 
riod, but it has been very great, greater than in any like number of 
years. The increase of private wealth is enormous; in the purchase 
and improvement of lands for agricultural p it is immense— 
substantial, enduring wealth that neither moth or rest doth corrupt, 
all of which has been done with the aid of the greenback; a progress 
in substantial, enduring wealth which no change in the finances can 
take away, although by that means it may be greatly depreciated ; 
bat it cannot be annihilated, but must remain a real accession for- 
ever. And is it any the less solid, substantial wealth because its ac- 
cumulation was through the instrumentality of the nback? It 
is not true that paper money has ever been a fruitful source of evil 
except when issued on a specie basis, and then only when the super- 
structure, gold and silver, gave way; and the assumption of the gen- 
tleman that the present condition of the country as shown in its cur- 
tailed industry and enforced idleness is wholly due to our paper cur- 
rency rests in mere assertion—not an argument used, not a fact ad- 
duced in its support; but I charge that the reason is to be found no- 
where else but in the legislation before alluded to, looking to final 
resumption, which policy has been continued to the present time with 
all the mischievous consequences attending a contraction of the cur- 
rency at a time when there is no more in circulation than the needs 
of business require. To show that this has been done J put the 
5 75 on the witness-stand. In his message of December 1, 1873, 

e says: 

In view of the great actual contraction that has taken place in the currency and 
the comparative contraction continuously going on, due to the increase of ula- 
tion, increase of manufactories and all industries, I do not believe thero is too 
much of it now for the dullest of the year. During the last three years the 
currency has been contracted directly by the withdrawal of 3 per cent. certificates, 
compound. interest notes, and 7.30 bonds outstanding on the 4th of March, 1869, all 
of which took the place of legal-tenders in tho bank reserves to the extent of 
$63,000,000. During the same 2 there has been a much larger comparative 
coutraction of the currency. o population of the country has largely increased. 
More than twenty-five thousand miles of railroads have been built, requiring the 
active use of capital to operate them. Millions of acres of new land have 
brought under cultivation, requiring capital to move the products. Manufactures 
have multiplied beyond all precedent in the same period of time, requiring capital 
weeny for the payment of wages and the purchase of material; me 3 


largest of all comparative contraction arises from the organizin; 
the South. 


Gentlemen in this Hall or out of it may deny that there has been 
any contraction of the currency; but with all due deference to them 
I prefer to take the statement of the President, whose views are just 
and statesman-like. The actual contraction bears no proportion to 
the ky swe contraction growing out of the increase of popula- 
tion and consequent increased demand for money for new avenues 
for its employment. Forty millions of people require more money 
than thirty millions, 1 else being equal, and if the larger 
had no more than would suffice for the lesser, there wonld bea scarcity 
and consequently oppression in business. But the greatest possible 
contraction lies in the fact that the South, so long prostrate and 
nnproductive from the desolating effects of the war, is just springing 
into life and energy, like a strong man girded for the contest, and to 
develop all her industries requires a vast outlay of money, more from 
the fact that it starts as it were from the bottom rung in the ladder 
of poverty. At the close of the war we had plenty of currency for 
the business of the country; it was confined in its circulation to the 
Northern States or largely so; but after the peace, which, God will- 
ing, may never be broken, the South gradually opened to the circu- 
lation of our money, and it flowed in rapidly because that section was 
absolutely without money, its own confederate currency having gone 
down with the flag at Appomattox. Itat once demanded an immense 
amount of money and the drainage to go there began to be noticed 
at the North; for an amount of currency not too great for half the 

cople was now forced to do the business of the whole, creating a 

arge comparative contraction. 

Two features of the times present themselves: contraction of the 
currency and hard times going hand in hand; and as contraction, 
actual and comparative, increased year by year, depression in all 
branches of business became more and more intense, until it cul- 
minated in a general crash in 1873. There was no lack of fands in 


business circles or lack of confidence in the future up to the period 
when to contract the currency became the settled policy of the Gov- 
ernment; but as soon as contraction was understood to be the policy 
of the Government all was changed, and there was at once a lack of 
confidence in the future, an uncertainty as to the extent to which 
that policy would be pushed by the Government, for however politi- 
cians may differ as to the effects of a radical contraction of the cur- 
rency, capital, ever wary and watchful of its interests, is never de- 
ceived and was not now deceived, but at once set its house in order 
to gather the rich harvest about ripening for its sickle under the 
scorching sun of contraction. And yet we are told that the only 
remedy lies in still further contraction to the extent of wiping out 
the entire greenback circulation. 

But let us try this question also by the lights of e ience. We 
have noticed the wonderful prosperity of England under inconvert- 
ible paper from the bank s usion in 1797 to 1819, at which lat- 
ter date the bill for a gradnal return to specie payment became a 
law, full resumption to be obtained in four years. As soon as this 
law was passed the bank at once prepared for the resumption of spe- 
cie payment by the most stringent efforts to contract its paper circu- 
lation so as to render redemption in coin possiblegand did succeed in 
reducing the circulation in the four years of preparation for final re- 
sumption $100,000,000. The effect of such a contraction is best told 
by a historian of that period. 

Alison says: 

The effects of this extraordi. iece of le ion were soon apparent. The 
industry of the nation was speedy congealed a flowing stream is by the se- 
verity of an arctic winter. alarm became universal, as wide-spread as confi- 
dence and activity had been. The country bankers who had advanced largely on 
the stocks of Palos imported refused to continue their su to their customers, 
and they in consequence were forced to bring their stock into the market. Prices 
in consequence rapidly fell; that of cotton in particular sank in the space of three 
months to half its former level. The conntry bankers’ circulation was contracted 
by no less than five millions sterling. The entire circulation of England fell from 
£48,278,000 in 1818 to 240,928,000 in 1820; and in the succeeding year it sunk as low 
as £34,145,000. Nothing in this disastrous contraction of the currency at a period 
when its expansion was so loudly called for sustained the national industry or 
averted a general bankruptcy but the fortunate circumstance that the obligation on 
the bank to pay specie was by the act of 1819 only to commence on the Ist of Febru- 
ary, 182), and this enabled that establishment in the preceding autamn, when the 
crash . not only not to contract its issues, but even in a slight degree to in- 
crease them. 

The effects of this sudden and prodigious contraction of the currency were soon 
apparent, and they rendered the next three years a period of ceaseless distress and 
suffering in the British islands. The accommodation granted 525 dimin- 
ished so much, in N of the obligation laid upon them o paying in specie 
when specio was not to be got, that the paper under discount at the Bank of En- 
gland, which in 1810 had been £23,000,000, and in 1815 not less than, £20,660,000, sank 
in 1820 to £4,672,000, and in 1821 to £2,676,000. The effect upon prices was not less 
immediate or appalling. They sunk in general, within six months, to half their 
former pales and remained at that Jow level for the next three years. Im- 
ports sunk from nearly £36,000,000, in 1818, to $20,769,000 in 1821; exports, from 
245,000,000 in the former year to 235,000,000 in tho latter. Distress was universal 
in the latter months of the year 1819, and that distrust and discouragement were 
felt in all branches of industry, which are at once the forerunner and the cause of 


disaster. 

A of the condition of the conntry and the causes alluded 
to, Mr. Baring, a member of the celebrated firm of Baring Brothers, 
and one of the most honorable and sagacious bankers of his time, said: 


Looking at the facts growing out of the contraction of the currency, it is mato. 
rial to show what is the state of the country in this the sixth year of the peaco. Pe. 
titions are coming in from all quarters remonstrating against the state of suffering 
in which so many classes are involved and none more than the agricultural class, 
When such is the state of the country in the sixth year of and when all the 
idle stories about overproduction and underconsumption and such like trash have 
beon swept away, it is natural to inquire into the state of a country placed ina sit- 
uation without a parallel in any other nation or time No country ever before 
presented the continuance of so extraordinary a spectacle as that of living under a 
h ve increase in the value of moncy and decrease in the value of the pro- 

uctions of the people. It appears clear that from the tions of the currency 
we have loaded ourselves not only with an immense public debt, bnt also with an 
increased debt between individual and individual, the weight of which continues to 
press upon the country and tu the continuance of which pressure no end can be 
seen. 


In Doubleday’s History of England we find the following state- 
ment of the effect of the resumption measures: 


As the memorable ist of May, 1823, drew near, the country bankers as well as 
the Bank of England naturally prepared themselves by a gradual narrowing of 
their circulation for the dreaded hour of gold and 3 “on demand,” 
and the withdrawal of the small notes. We have already seen the fall in prices 
ae by this universal narrowing of the paper circulation. Tho effects of tho 

tress produced all over the country, the consequence of this fall, wo have yet 


to see. 

The distress, ruin, and 3 which now took place were universal, affect- 
ing both the great interests of land and trade; but among the landlords whose 
estates were burdened by pels gre jointures, settlements, h es, Ko., the ef- 
fects were most marked and ont of the ordinary course. In hundreds of cases, from 
the tremendous reduction in the price of land which now took place, the estates 


barely sold for as much as would off the mortgages, and hence the owners were 
acipped of all and made 9 


In 1822 a resolution was offered in the British Parliament calling 
for a committee to consider the effect of the resumption act upon tho 
industrial interests of the kingdom, and in the debate growing out of 
it Mr. Atwood said: 

In the year 1818 the average price of wheat was eighty-four shillings per quarter; 
and if tho present price pig tal at forty-seven shillin that is 8 on 
wheat of thirty-seven shillings, which is equal to a fall £45 in every £100, or 45 per 
cent. 

The price of iron in the year 1818 appears to have been £13; that price is now 
£83 per ton, and is equal to a reduction of about 40 per cent. ey 

The price of cotton in 1818 was one shilling, and it was sunk to sixpence per 
pound, which is a fallof 50 per cent. on cotton. 3 
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Wool in the year 1818 sold at 28. Id., which now sells for 1s. 1d., and there is, there- 
foro, in wool a fall of nearly 50 per cent. : 
Tho fall that has taken place, therefore, since 1818 in iron, in cotton, and in wool 


is as great as the fall in wheat. These are the great staples of commerce, and the 
average of the fall upon all three is 45 per cent., being exactly the reduction in 


grain. 

This is recommended to the consideration of those who tell us of overproduc- 
tion and an excessive cultivation of corn-land; but I reſer also to a table compiled 
by Mr. Tooke, which contains a list of the principal articles of commerce and man- 
ufactures, thirty in number, which exhibits the same fall of 45 per cent. in all the 
articles except indigo, the price of which has been sustained, as I am informed, by 
circumstances of an exceptional kind. 

The fall, therefore, is not peculiar to the products of agriculture, but is univer- 
sal and has emb every article of industry and dvery article of commerce. 
This fall of prices must have been produced by one of two causes; either the 
quantity of all commodities has increased or the quantity of all money has dimin- 
ished, Ono of these must of necessity have occurred, for the proportion is altered. 
Are we to believe that great changes have suddenly taken place in the productive 
powers of nature or the resources of art, so as to account for this sudden and uni- 
versal fall in prices ? 

Is it likely production in all the branches of industry, agricultural and man- 
ufacturing, would go on for three years constantly increasing in the presence of a 
constantly diminis! ng rice? Evidently, it is not so. 

In the midst of this of prices what operation in business could proceed with- 
out loss or ruin? There has been no form in which the capital of tho merchant, 
nono in which the capital of the manufacturer, could be invested without the half 
of it being sacrificed during this calamitous period. We have been thrown back 
upon a condition of soci which all industry and enterprise haye been rendered 
pernicious or ruinous, and where 8 3 safe unless hoarded in the shape 
of money or lent to others on a double seeu y 

Finally, the distress was so great that the Parliament felt obliged in the very 
year fixed for final resumption to extend the cirenlation of paper money, when im- 
mediate relief followed. Two years later the bank attempted to reduce its circula- 
tion of paper, in other words, contract the aoe which, says Alison, was fol- 
lowed by a destruction of values and a loss of production as great as if a fire had 
swept over half the island. Seventy banks failed and two-thirds of the merchants 
5 followed by the usual distress and suffering to the workingman and his 


Relief was found in a further issue of paper money, always an un- 
iny remedy, showing beyond cavil or question that the trouble was 
caused by reducing the volume of the currency below the necessities 
of trade and below the amount the people had been accustomed to and 
to which the business of the country had adjusted itself. 

Now, is this history of British finances, so closely in its general fea- 
tures and detail resembling our own, of no force and value tous? How 
can we ignore the great truths contained in these illustrations? How 
is their bearing 35 55 the questions we are considering for ourselves 
to be denied? Either history lies and the observations of the most 
careful observers teach falsehoods, or the experience of England ought 
to control our action. Yet gentlemen in the discussion of this ques- 
tion will persist in 8 these truths of history, and without at- 
tempting to refute them, boldly assert, in the face of this experience, 
that the only salvation for our country lies in the same course so often 
followed by the British financiers, and which invariably brought ruin 
to their country, while they have only words of condemnation of the 
8 we advocate, and which the English were always compelled to 
resort to to relieve the country from the evils of contraction. 

Point me to a single instance anywhere when a contraction of the 
currency has not produced just the condition of things existing in 
England and in this country while contraction was going on. It 
cannot be done. Such results follow as unerringly as the needle 
eis to the pole. Yet the country is full of “Daniels,” who set at 

efiance all experience, all history, and ascribe results, which the best 
writers on social science and the most noted financiers in Europe or 
this country charge to an undue contraction of the currency, to the 
material of which that currency is com Let us examine for a 
moment the condition of our own country at the time this policy was 
entered upon. From 1865 to 1869 the circulation had been large, lend- 
ing a wonderful impetus to all branches of business, Thousands of 
miles of railways had been built; millions of acres of new land had 
been brought under cultivation; manufactures had multiplied beyond 
precedent, requiring vast sums of money and giving useful invest- 
ment to immense sums that but for the new avenues to its use would 
not have been called for. The plenitude of money was of itself an in- 
ducement to an embarkation in enterprises that otherwise would not 
have attracted attention; and therefore it is no doubt true that very 
large sums of money were invested in enterprises of recent origin and 
rapid growth, like the growth of vegetation under the stimulating 
influences of fertile soil and genial sun. But at the very noontide 
of this prosperity, when the demands of trade and commerce were 
established and fashioned to the conveniences and rakes awarded 
by an abundant currency, comes contraction, to culminate in resump- 
tion in 1879, and we find the same condition of things that we expe- 
rienced in 1861 and was experienced in England in her efforts at 
resumption from 1819 to 1825, and which must grow in intensity as 
the day of complete resumption approaches, because resumption means 
nothing more nor less than the destruction of the whole greenback 
currency, and resulting, as I shall attempt to show, in a much larger 
contraction than even that. The consequences will be fearful, but 
are easily foretold. 

Is jt a wonder that capital hoards itself in anticipation of the rich 
harvest in store for it? Is it a wonder that the busy hum of industry 
is hushed, that enterprise stands aghast and looks on amazed at the 
follies of men, and that labor in alarm cries out for work? For all 
know what resumption means, that it means scarce money, its pur- 
chasing power increased, while the relative value of everythin else 


is diminished in the same ratio. It means that capital is to be beno- 


fited to the injury of everything else. The industries of this country 
that have grown up with and are ne pune employment to a 
currency amounting to at least $750,000,000 can never survive a con- 
traction of one-half of that sum; they cannot; that is history; and the 
same results must follow in the attempt of our Government to resume 
by contraction that have always attended a forced resumption policy 
everywhere, There are few failures in business, while the volume of 
currency is ample; all that can find profitable investment; but the 
moment the ordinary, full, ample volame is diminished through a 
settled policy of contraction, that moment there is trouble. 

In 1865 wo had, according to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, $1,100,000,000 in circulation; now we have, say, $750,000,000. 
During 1863, 1864, and 1865, the years of the greatest E rer the 
liabilities of the commercial failures amounted to $34,000,000. At 
this point, 1865, McCulloch inaugurated his policy of reducing the 
currency, followed in 1866 with commercial failures amounting to 
forty-eight millions, or fourteen millions more than in the previous 
three years before contraction was resorted to. In the next three 
years, down to and including 1869, under the same policy, the liabili- 
ties of commercial failures reached the astounding sum of $208,000,000 ; 
and McCulloch, in his report for 1868, boasts that since August, 1865, 
he had reduced the circulation $372,000,00. For the years 1870, 1871 
and 1872 the aggregato of liabilities of commercial failures amounted 
to two hundred and guya millions, and for the single year of 
1873 to two hundred and twenty-eight millions, 

After such a record as this, can there be a glimmering, lingering 
doubt in the mind of any man of the rninous effects of such a policy ? 
But gentlemen tell ns there is no contraction of the currency ; how 
then is resumption to take place? It cannot be brought about at the 
early day fixed for it with the present volume of currency. Nobody 
pretends it can be accomplished except in the destruction of tho en- 
tire yolume of legal-tenders, In some way and by some means it is 
proposed to retire the whole greenback currency, take them ont of 
circulation, the effect of which would be the same as it would be if 
the legal-tenders were declared invalid by reason of a want of power 
in the Government to issue them. 

Tho Supreme Court of the United States, in passing on the ques- 
tion of tho right of the Government to issue and make tho n- 
backs a legal tender, and the effect upon the country of a decision 
in such an event declaring such currency invalid, said : 


All debtors are loaded with an obligation it was never contemplated they should 
assume. A large percentage is added to every debt, and such must bo the demand 
for gold to satisfy contracts that ruinous sacrifices, general distress, and bankruptey 
may be e . These consequences are too obvious to admit of question. 


These consequences follow by reason of the contraction of the cur- 
rency to the extent of the greenback circulation, and it can make no 
possible difference whether that is brought about by declaring the 
greenbacks illegal, and therefore not money, or by funding them into 

old bonds. The effect is the same. The volume of the currency is 

iminished in thesame amount by either process, and the effect upon 
the country must be the same. Will some learned advocate of re- 
sumption explain the important phenomena, too common to be 
considered remarkable, that this unhappy condition of the country 
never exists under currency sufficient in volume to satisfy the de- 
mands of trade, but does appear the moment the volume in actual 
use is diminished to an appreciable extent, and disappears as soon as 
the amount abstracted is supplied. Says an eminent writer: 

Whenever the volumo of the currency of acountry is not enough to 
furnish a circulation sufficient for the business of the people all © will suffer, 
manufactures will be stopped, enterprises checked, debtors become insolvent, and 
as a consequence the la -classes will be thrown out of loyment and re- 
duced to the verge of 8. ion. An increase of the money to the proportion ro- 
quired by the growing developments of trade will on tho other hand necessitate 
an increase of ali kinds of enterprises and effecta corresponding prosperity among 
all classes of people. 

Another objector says the trouble lies in our haying too much 
money, and an able Senator declared in debate that the volume of 
currency should be reduced to I think $500,000,000, and that when so 
reduced it would more purchasing power than the$750,000,000 
we now have in circulation. Ah, to him who hath the money this ar- 

ent will commend itself, but what shall be said of him who hath 
it not, and who, to obtain it, must sacrifice his property just to the 
extent the purchasing power of money is enhanced. It is to the 
debtor class that this question presents itself in all its terrible and 
hideous deformity. There will be no suffering on the part of “ Money 
Bags ;” he will get his pound of flesh though it reduce the poor debtor 
to starvation. 5 

Now are we to profit nothing by the experience of the past in our own 
and other countries, furnishing the most indubitable evidence of the 
consequences attending a serious contraction of the currency below 
the amount to which the country has become accustomed, and with 
all that experience pointing in one unbroken line to and exposing 
tho terrible evils always attending such a policy! Are we to pay no 
heed to all this experience and example of a handred years of ad- 
vancing science and civilization, furnishing not one fact to contradict 
these conclusions, notwithstanding our situation since this resumption 
policy was entered upon is and has been precisely the situation of 
every people where such a policy has been resorted to, and ey, 
and arbitrarily ascribe our troubles to circumstances which, althoug 

resent whenever such a currency has been used, have neyer been un- 
erstood as productive of mischief? Such a currency received the ap- 
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probation of Franklin and Jefferson and Calhoun, was resorted to with 
advantage in the financial troubles of England already alluded to, 
carried our country through the most stupendous as well as the most 
lamentable war ever enacted on this continent, and enabled France 
to withstand the terrible results of the German war. Of this cur- 

rency President Grant in the message already mentioned says: 
. * * * thats specie basis cannot be reached and main - 
tained until our exports, exclusive of gold, pay for our imports, interest due abroad, 
and other ie ae apg or so nearly as to leave an a ree oe aceumulation 
of the precious metals in the country from the products of oar mines. 
* * * x - * * 


To increase our all tho indus- 


currency. 
Every one holding it has been anxious to 


of it on any terms. Now we wit- 
ness the reverse. Holders of currency h. it as they did gold in former experi- 
ences of a like nature. 


It is patent to the most casual observer that much more currency, or money, — 


ear. With our 
n the en 


en plaso the 
on, due to the in- 


contraction of the currency. 
yin More than tw -five thou- 
sand miles of railroad have been built, requiring the active use of capital to oper- 
ate them. Millions of acres of land have been opened iri 


in the same pings 

for the purchase of material; and probably the largest of all comparative contrac- 
tion arises from the organizing of free labor in the South. Now every laborer there 
receives e ee and for the want of savings-banks the greater part of such 
wages is carried in the pocket or hoarded until required for use. 

These suggestions are thrown out for your consideration, without any recom- 
mendation that they shall be 8 literally, but hoping that the best method 
may be arrived at to secure such an elasticity of the currency as will keep em- 
ployed all the industries of the country. 


I commend this opinion of the republican President to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts who pronounces this currency a “cheat 
and a fraud.“ “There is plenty of money lying idle in New York,” 
we are repeatedly told. Money is plenty in Wall street, I suppose; 
but to whom? To the man who is able to pay the interest demanded 
and who is able to put up United States gold bonds as security to re- 
pay the sum loaned on demand. To such borrowers money is plenty; 

ut to the class that desire to put the money into enterprises in which 
the country is interested there is not a cent: first, because such bor- 
rowers cannot use the money to advan and have it subject to be 
demanded at any time and, secondly, because that class of borrow- 
ers cannot put up gold bonds as security ; so the fact is that the spec- 
ulators in stocks, the “bulls and bears” of the money market, to the 
injury of all legitimate business, can get all the money they want to 
use, because their business is such that they are enabled to repay at 
any time; but not a dollar for him whose capital is his reputation and 
who would use the money to the general benefit of the whole country. 

What has stopped the wheels and looms of our factories and turned 
their operatives into vagrants and tramps, and dried up so many en- 
terprises hitherto prosecuted with so much vigor and benefit to all 
classes of society? I answer, money cannot be obtained for the pur- 
poses, and therefore they languish. And why is all this “plenty 
money” idle in Wall street in the face of such wide-spread necessity 
for its use? We know that ordinarily money goes into the business 
of the country, becomes, so to k, the “handmaid of commerce,” 
is loaned to those who desire to invest it in the usnal business en- 
terprises of the conntry, and any legitimate business fairly conducted 
has not in times past been allowed to languish for the want of money; 
but now all this is changed, and why? use the langnage of this 
contraction policy witha view toresumption is that under its operation 
manufactures will be obliged to stop work for want of a market for 
their goods. Lumbermen will be obliged to hold their stocks or sell 
on credit; large numbers of people will be out of employment; no- 
body is able to buy, because not able to pay; and therefore consump- 
tion will be greatly lessened and money scarce. If money is loaned 
to persons in branches of business thus affected it will not be repaid. 
Money on hand is growing in value every day, and when complete 
resumption takes place it will be worth as much as gold, and so the 
man of money keeps his funds so invested that he can get it the 
moment it is wanted to be “resumed ” into gold. 

These are the circumstances under which money is plenty and the 


reasons why it remains in Wall street, not because it is not wanted 
in the ordinary channels of business, but because those who would 
use cannot get it, or if they could get it dare not because of the un- 


certainties of the future. 

The scheme for converting the greenbacks into 3.65 bonds and their 
reconversion into greenbacks again is naively pronounced by my friend 
from Massachusetts either a“ gigantic folly or a. stupendous fraud.” 
Persons holding views on this question antagonistic to mine might 
perhaps reasonably claim my views to be a folly, but how this scheme 
can be characterized as a fraud is not quite clear, inasmuch as the in- 
terchange is altogether optional with the holder, the greenbacks are 
worth as much as bonds, andno more, and the only advantage in the 
conversion is that the bond draws interest. I fail to perceive the 
fraud, and I think it will trouble the gentleman to demonstrate just 
where the fraud comes in. 

But let us examine it fora moment. There is a necessity for some 
provision of this kind to avoid a difficulty present in every hard-money 
system, namely, a want of elasticity ; and I contend that no financial 
system is perfect which allows the Government or the banks arbitra- 
rily to fix the amount of the currency which may be allowed to circu- 
late and above or below which it cannot 11 because, as ess tie 
knows, more money is needed at one time than another, depending on 
circumstances such as the moving of the crops, the necessity of supply- 
ing some product that has failed, to build up a burned city, &c., 
and the President hit the nail squarely on the head in his message of 
December 1, 1873, when he said: 


of the country eh ing Without this, national as well as individual ruptey 
must ensue, Elasticity to our — modium, therefore, and just enough cur- 
the country and to keep all the industries 


roy to transact the legitimate business o 
emplo: 


uired to transact the legitimate trade of the cow 
being 


more currency or money is n 
Gh ne ore thax 


during the fall and 


a few centers, when not employed thore by the mae of 
interest on call loans. Being subject to call, it cannot be od. Hence no matter 
how much currency thero might be in the country it would be absorbed— 


In call loans— 


ices keeping with the volume, and panics, stringency, and disaster would 
ee be rooarting With the autumn. 


Why with the autumn? Becanse more money is then needed to 
move the crops, and being already absorbed in call loans in the large 
cities it cannot be hað, and therefore money is scarce. 

Elasticity in ourmonetary system therefore is the object to be first attained. 


But just how this fault in any hard-money system is to be reme- 
died is the very question to be solved. And bearing on this question 
I read from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the year 1873: 


It must be obvious to all who have an interest in, or who have watched the- 
course of, the business or financial relations of the country, that there are times 
when the real wants of the country demand and there should be an increase of 
currency, and that there are other times when the safety of all legitimate busi- 
ness requires that it should be largely reduced. What is rany needed is a cur- 
rency 80 flexible as to at all times accommodate itself to the real business wants of 
the whole country. 

The greatest objection to an exclusively metallic currency is its want of elas- 
ticity. That there aro regular times when the wants of legitimate trade 
require an expansion of the circulating medium to an amount much greater than 
is necessary at other times, is a fact that is patent to all observing business men. 
When the times arrive for the purchase of the crops and other products of the 
country, and for their transportation from the interior to the seaboard and a 
market, immense amounts of — ce imperatively demanded for the purpose, 
which, when the mission is accomplished, are not wanted for any legitimate 
poses of trade and commerce; and, therefore, seek, for the time being, or 
channels of profitable use. Unfortunately, not being needed as a medium for the 
interchange of values, this redundancy of the currency is driven into channels of 
wild 7 in fancy stocks and i sage ei ent . Here it is stranded ; 
and when again needed for the real wants of the e, for the proper transaction 
of the business of the country, it cannot be had, and the staple commodities and 
crops that then seek a market are hindered and kept back, through which all 
classes of ə are injured and . * * < For these notorious evils a 
remedy should be found and interposed. In looking over the whole ground, no 
scheme has presentod itself that would be so likely to accomplish the end in view 
as the authorization by Congress of the issne of a certain amount of legal-tender 
notes, that could at all times be converted into a currency interest-bearing stock of 
the United States, and for which the holder of such stock so authorized could at 
pomore at any time, receivo legal-tender notes, with the accrued interest, from 

© day of issue of sneh stock to the day of its redemption. It is believed that a 
rate of interest no higher than 3.05 per cent. will be high enough to absorb the de- 
sired amount of the circulation when not needed for commercial purposes, and low 
enough to force the return of the bonds in exchange for legal-tender notes at the 
times when the business wants of tho country shall require more currency. * * * 
This practice on the part of national banks o paring interest on deposits, and espe- 
cially that of one bank allowing interest on the deposits of another, whether th 
be itted to hold the proposed bonds as a part of their reserves or not, shoul 
be forbidden by law, under the severs penalty of the forfeiture of their charters. 


Indorsing these views is the report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for the same year. 

In addition to the opinions of these gentlemen, whose official posi- 
tion Somes them to reflect on the best means of supplying and reg- 
ulating the enrrency so as to adapt it to the necessities of the people, 
I might call attention to the sayings and writings of the best minds 
in the conntry versed in the principles ef social science, who have 
considered this question from no political or partisan stand-point, 
but from a desire to ascertain the truth. Yetin the face of the teach- 
ings of these eminent men the politician of a day will coolly pop np 
in his place and, without attempting an argument, pronounce this 
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interconvertible-bond scheme a “gigantic folly orastupendous frand;” 
which means, I suppose, that those who advocate it are either “knaves 
or fools.” 

“What becomes of the dollar in all this jugglery between n- 
backs and bonds?” says Mr. SEELYE. The greenback,” say the Su- 
preme Court, “is equivalent in value to the representative of value 
under the coinage acts.” In other words, that the greenback, like a 
gold or silver coin dollar and to the same extent, is a legal representa- 
tive of value, is merged in the bond when not wanted for use, draw- 
ing as high a rate of interest as labor pays. 

at are the objections to this scheme? I have heard none going 
to its usefulness; nothing save an attempt to prejudice the public 
mind against it by pronouncing it a frand, but we are not told in what 
the fraud consists. Its benefits are that it furnishes a safe temporary 
investment for funds not wanted for immediate use, to remain in the 
nature of “call loans,” the bonds being convertible into legal-tenders 
whenever wanted for business purposes—far safer than to deposit in 
any bank where there is no security save the personal integrity of the 
banker, which sad experience has often demonstrated is not the best 
security a person can have for the payne of money; but here the 
person would have the bond of the Government, and for the payment 
of which, principal and interest, its faith is pledged. This scheme 
once in operation, and we should hear less of losses by the failure of 
so-called “savings-banks,” but which are in fact but chartered insti- 
tutions to swindle the people. Such ascheme would meet with favor 
from the people. Thè gentleman seems startled because this incon- 
vertible-bond scheme has become so 3 in to-day's polities; 
but does he not know that the prineiple was recognized and approved 
and put in practice by one of the ablest financiers that ever stood at 
the head of the Treasury ? 

In his report of December 10, 1863, Secretary Chase, in speaking of 
the benefits that would ensue from a distribution of the public debt 
among the people, said: 

To this end he desired authority to receive temporary loans in the form of de- 
posits re-imbursable after a few days’ notice. 


Acting upon this suggestion Congress authorized the receipt of 
$25,000,000 at a rate of interest not exceeding 5 per cent., then raised 
the limit to $50,000,000, and soon increased it to $100,000,000, and in 
a short time the highest limit was reached, and when the first account 
was made ded had reached $107,000,000. This shows that the peo- 

le would gladly accept the United States Treasury as their savin 
beak and lend it their surplus earnings. Said the Secretary in contin- 
uation: 

These convictions remain unchanged and seem now to be shared hy the people. 
For the first time in our history bas a real approach to a uniform currency been 
made, and the benefits of it felt by all.. The limits of deposits for tem 
rary Joans are fixed at $100,000, The Secretary perceives no solid reason Tor 
3 the restriction on loans in this form to that amount. It may be usefully 
removed. As the 8 of these deposits become better and more generally 
understood, the loan in form will doubtless in the absence of restrictions be 
largely increased. Suchan arran; ent, the Secretary thinks, would operate ben- 
ofic: ally by increasing the amount of currency when unusual strin shall re- 
uire increase, and reducing its amount when returning ease reduc- 
ons. 

When money is piney beyond the immediate wants of those who 
have it, such surplus can be deposited with the Government at in- 
terest, in that way reducing the volume of the currency to the actual 
demands of business. When the busy season comes, such as movin: 
the crops, and a stringency is felt, the deposits can be withdrawn and 
the greenbacks go into circulation, relieving the stringency in the 
money market. This is the substance of the recommendation of Mr. 
Secretary Chase and contains the whole gist of the present incon- 
vertible plan; and it isrespectfully submitted that it contains neither 
fraud nor folly. Fortunate would it have been for this country had 
Mr. Chase continued in charge of its finances. 

But, as before remarked, it is not intended to force this scheme on 
the people if they prefer to still leave their surplus money with sav- 
ings-banks and other institutions which speculate and trade in their 
depositors’ funds at the sole risk of the depositor, there is no law 
to prevent it; it is simply offered to the people as furnishing a con- 
venient and safe deposit, and which it is believed will prove as bene- 
ficial to the Government as it will be safe to them. 

But one class of people have any reason to object to this scheme. 
Those who na, Pe have occasion to take advantage of the privileges 
it affords should not object to it, because, if not approving it, they 
are not obliged to patronize it. But I can well see why the savings 
and other deposit banks should be op to it, because it offers su- 
perior 5447 og ta depositors, and therefore will be likely to take 
from these b a large portion of the funds they now receive on 
deposit, and which they loan out and use in speculations, and from 
which they hope to derive a profit ; if they lose their deposits of course 
“ Othello’s occupation is gone.” Hence the tremendous efforts of the 
money power to prevent the adoption of this plan; but this, orsome 
other plan presenting its prominent features, will in the near future 
be resorted to, for the ideais rapidly impressing itself upon the minds 
of the people that some principleshall be introduced into our finances 
that shall in volume enable it to adjust itself to the ever-yarying 
demands of trade, and if any better than the plan under di Kussion 
shall be proposed, for one I shall gladly accept it. Millions are lost 
to the depositors and thousands of people reduced to absolute beg- 
gary every year by the failure of savings and other banks of de- 


posit. People deposit their all in these institutions without the se- 
curity of a cent for a return of the money, while in this plan there 
is no possible chance of loss because the United States is the banker. 
The republican party having decided to force resumption on the 
Ist of Jan 1879, the only remaining question for consideration 
is how to doit. The gentleman in his h says three plans are 
proposed: The first is to hoard gold until a sufficient amount is se- 
cured to make resumption possible. A second plan is to destroy the 
greenbacks as fast as they are paid into the Treasury in payment of 
public dues; and he ventures the opinion that this plan if rigidly 
adhered to will produce specie payment. It becomes inevitable, he 
asserts, as soon as the paper is driven out. It stands in the way of 
specie payment. No doubt the gentleman is correct. The effect of 
the retirement of the greenbacks will be to bring us to a currency of 
gold and silver, bat it will be attained only through more sufferin 
than was ever witnessed in this country before, because the effec 
will be to drive the national-bank notes which are redeemable in 
nbacks ont of circulation, for the profit on their circulation will 
not allow the banks to keep gold idle in their vaults with which to 
redeem their bills as long as gold remains at its present price. It 
seems to me the sheerest folly to suppose the banks can float their 
bills. So long as gold is worth the present premium there is not a 
single bank in the United States that could stand the pressure thirty- 
six hours. They would be at the mercy of the gold brokers to the 
extent of their circulation. We have a legal-tender circulation of 
nearly 8400, 000,000. How much gold must be collected to commenco 
with, to make complete resumption sure, gentlemen do not tell, or 


where it is to come from. Of course if it is got at all it must be in 


Europe, and will it be ible to obtain it there? 

In speaking upon probability of obtaining any considerable 
quantity of gold for the purposes of resumption, Mr. BoUTWELL, former 
Secretary of the Treasury, says: 

It is useless to attempt to bring any considerable amount of gold from Euro 
to this country, because the money interest will combine to preyent it, and will 
able to prevent it. When the sum of but $21,000,000 pcre pn to this country 
had accumulated in the Bank of England, we were notified that the attempt to 
take it away would be resisted with all the power of the bank, and the samo 
course was pursued with regard to the Geneva award and the United States was 
obliged to accept in lieu of the gold which pony to them securities. There aro 
in the nine principal banks of Enrope only $600,000,000 in specie, and it is held ag 
a reserve with reference to their local business and with reference to the groat 
transactions that take place between the countries on the continent of Europe and 
Great Britain. In the face of these facts is it to be assumed for a moment that wo 


BS | can go into the markets of the world and purchase gold with which we can reileem 


four, three, two, or even one hundred million outstanding legal tender notes 

Such evidence is sufficient to show the utter hopelessness of such a 
scheme if no other reason existed. But aside from that consideration, 
and conceding that a sufficient amount of gold can be procured, the 
hoarding of so large an amount of gold would create still further de- 
rangement of the currency by increasing the scarcity and consequent 
valne of gold, and would derange the finances of every country in 
which gold is an important element, producing contraction with all 
its attendant injurics, and in addition the loss to the world of the uso 
of sth a vast sum of money. But even that is not all. The gold if ob- 
tained at all must be by the sale of gold bonds to be issued by tho 
United States—interest, of course, payable in gold. To this the peoplo 
will not consent. Far better destroy the greenbacks than to still 
further increase the public debt to the extent of hundreds of millions 
to get rid of a currency with which the people are well satisfied. 

ntlemen say in answer to the admitted facts that the retirement 
of the legal-tenders will cause the withdrawing of the bank-paper. 
“Gold and silver will flow in as the paper is driven ont;” but where 
will it flow from? We have seen that nine of the principal banks 
of Europe control at least one-half of all the gold in the world. Will 
they surrender it to us? And how shall we be able to retain it, even 
only sufficient to constitute the basis of a currency, in the face of our 
large foreign debt payable in gold, which is annually drawing from 
ny — more than our mines produce? How, if the Bank of England 
was able to prevent the removal of the comparatively insignificant 
sum of $21,000,000, our own property, shall we be able to obtain and 
bring away from Europe the hundreds of millions necessary for our 
use. No, sir; if cannot be done. We cannot maintain a currency of 
gold as long as we are sending so much money abroad to pay the bal- 
ance of trade against us. When, through wise legislation, our indus- 
tries shall be developed and our productive capabilities brought into 
full requisition, enabling us to spare enough for exportation, to tarn 
the scales and leave a balance in our fayor, then, and not until then, 
may we expect to see gold coming to our shores and taking up its 
abode with us. But industries are not encouraged or production in- 
creased by diminishing the volume of the currency. It is plenty of 
money that imparts life and viger to industry and thereby increases 
production. 

A third plan of resumption, and which the gentleman thinks should 
be at once put in operation, proposes the issue of interest-bearing 
gold bonds to be disposed of for nbacks, that is, sell the bonds, 
taking pay in greenbacks, until the whole volume shall be absorbed. 
This scheme presents the question whether it is advisable to increase 
the interest-bearing public debt to discharge another debt (green- 
backs) which bears no interest. Gentlemen should hesitate before 
attempting to push this scheme, for the people are opposed to any 
further increase of the public debt for such a purpose. I hope no 
such measure will succeed, for I believe it will be attended with re- 
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sults highly detrimental to the interests of this country. I believe I 
have APSR sbown that the destruction of the greenback will 
necessitate the retirement of the national-bank notes in case resump- 
tion becomes a fact on the 1st of January, 1879. 

The passage of the legal-tender act was most certainly the test 
blessing over conforred upon a country, its salvation in the hour of 
its greatest peril; the people have become attached to it; it is the 
money of Ste po le, and served to wean them from the des- 

tic power of gold. They nowhere believe there is a necessity for 

e destruction of the greenback circulation. They remember that 
before this contraction policy began, and before this threat of re- 
sumption was put in execution, the country was prosperous and the 
people contented, and that in consequence of its influences almost 
every ted rae and almost every business man in the country has 
been li ly massacred, and they will not easily believe that this 
startling change from prosperity to adversity is duc to any other than 
the causes which have always produced precisely the same condition 
that they now find the country in, namely, a contraction of the cur- 
rency. 

Under precisely the same circumstances England undertook to re- 
duce the volume of her currency fully 50 per cent. to make it possible 
to redeem the balance in gold. The consequences were the same that 
we are now experiencing, and no other reason has ever been assigned 
for it. Why, then, should we attempt to assign any different reason 
for our difficulties; why talk about overtrading and overproduction 
as the cause? Some forco might have been given to such an argu- 
ment immediately after the war, when the immense surplus of Army 
supplies and productions called for by the war was thrown upon the 
country to encounter the difference in consumption between a state 
of peace and a state of war; but it must be remembered that ten 

ears of profound peaco have transpired, during which trade would, 
if uninfluenced by any other circumstances, have adjusted itself to 
the demands of the country. 

The experience and ee and means of information of the man- 
ufacturing classes are such that, . the power of con- 
sumption of the country 8 by them, they endeayor to adjust 
the supply to the consumption. It is for their interest to anticipate 
the demand as nearly as possible, because a production in excess of 
the demand gluts the market, and low para follow, to the injury of 
the producer, so that in the absence of any stimulating cause, such 
as prospect of an unusual e there is not likely to be an 
overproduction sufficient to unsettle the entire business of the coun- 
try. Uninfluenced by disturbing elements, the ordinary business of 
the country would in ten years have freed itself from the influences 

wing out of the war, and have adjusted itself in healthy channels. 
ut we were at the close of the war in just that situation, a heavy 
foreign debt, trade largely against us, when every effort should have 
been made to increase our production of exportable articles, so that 
instead of sending money away with which to pay balances against 
us, foreign gold might be sent here for that purpose. Now let us bend 
all our energies and efforts to the accomplishment of that one object, 
and when we have so increased our products as to satisfy any demand, 
foreign and domestic, and in addition our products shall accumulate 
in our warehouses and elevators for want of a remunerative market, 
it will be time enough to talk of overproduction. 

My friend from Massachusetts mournfully suggests “that unless 
the greenbacks are fanded into interest-bearing gold bonds there is 
no escape from repudiation, because we cannot bear the burdens with 
which this delusive currency oppresses us.” Repudiate with less cur- 
rency than President Grant pronounced no more than enough for the 
dullest period of the year and the best the world had ever seen! 
Pennsylvania once thonght of repudiation, but was happily saved 
such di ; the State and the people were bankrupt, and neither 
paid any debts, because there was no money; just the condition the 
theory of the contractionists will most assuredly get usinto. Now what 
was done; still further contract the currency? Better than that: 
paid the debt by the State issuing $3,000,000 in bills of credit a legal 
tender for all public dues; the people accepted those bills as money, 
and I am told they circulated freely all over the State, and were ac- 
cepted in payment of private debts. With it the State paid its cred- 
itors, and with its help industry revived throughout the State, and 
the people in a short time were in the full tide of prosperity, and from 
that time forward the State progressed rapidly in all the departments 
of its industry. But sup a contrary policy had been pursued, and 
the government had said to the people, “ You must stand the pres- 
sure & little while longer; a little more want and wrestling with pov- 
erty; but be manly and do not complain; things will get down to 
hard-pan after a while, and you will be all the better for your suffer- 
ings.” Would that have brought relief to the people, and when? 
And yet that is just what the resumptionists say to the people now. 

Let us for a moment examine the course adopted by France under 
circumstances precisely similar to those under which this country 
was forced to issue government paper, and at the close of the war 
she found herself with a large paper circulation, greater than ever 
before, which she has not been obliged to redeem at all, but main- 
tains to-day a circulation per capita larger than ours, and her legal- 
tender notes irredeemable in gold circulate along beside gold with 
only 2 or 3 per cent. between them; the nation is p ring. pro- 
ductions have largely increased, her exports are largely in excess of 
her imports, and fold comes to France to settle baiances in her favor, 
and there is to-day four hundred millions in gold in the bank of 
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France. Paper money is age tender for all dues, public and private; 


hence she has no use for gold. She paid a thousand millions of dol- 
lars of war indemnity to Germany, not in hard gold as Germany ex- 
pected, but in bills of exchange drawn against her exports to foreign 
countries, and according to all accounts is more prosperous than at 
any former period of her history; no talk of contracting her-cur- 
rency. She has now in circulation and in bank, coin and pa in 
round numbers $800,000,000. How is it with us, with 8 less 
money in fact and less per capita. Our nbacks are worth fifteen to 
eighteen per cent. less than gold, our industry paralyzed, our work- 
ingmen idle; and if we are to believe what we every day hear from 
all quarters, from public speakers on both sides and newspapers 
in every part of the country, there was never at any time before such 
general and widely spread distress and embarrassment as now ex- 
ist. The balance of trade has been largely against us, a large debt 
held abroad, a Treasury with scarcely a dollar of gold in it, and our 
paper fifteen to eighteen cents below gold. 
is difference between the two countries is so marked and well 
defined, that there must be a reason for it. It cannot be the result. of 
mere chance, There is a reason, and I think it is found in the fact 
that when France issued inconvertible paper she made it a legal ten- 
der for both public and private debts, received it in payment of all 
dues to the government, and paid it to all her creditors, and conse- 
quently there was no demand for gold. By that process France kept 
her debt at home, fostered and encouraged her own industries, and 
by the amount of her exportations she prevented any drain of gold 
from her dominions and the taxation of her people to pay foreign 
debts. Why did we not follow her example and ag by her experi- 
ence? We should have done so, but did not. Our Government re- 
fused to make its currency a full legal tender, but discredited it be- 
foro the world by refusing to receive it in the payment of duties, and 
declaring that gold alone should be taken in d e of the interest 
on the public debt; thereby creating two kinds of currency, a gold 
currency for the bondholder and a paper currency for the people, the 
direct effect of which was to depreciate the paper currency 805 create 
a new and extraordinary demand for gold. Without this vicious sys- 
tem, with the paper made a legal tender, there would havo been no 
necessity for a single dollar of gold in this country, and the paper 
would have been worth as much as gold. 
There is another distinguishing feature in the policy of the French 
government, and that is that the Frenchman, by stimulating every 
ble productive capacity of the le, kept all the wheels of 
industry in rapid and successful operation, actually paying an ex- 
port duty to encourage the production of articles of prime impor- 
tance and necessary to constitute France independent of the whole 
world; and so successful was she in her policy, that her people paid 
the enormous war debt in the surplus. products they were able to 
export to foreign countries. 
ow, whut is the remedy for the currency evils now affecting the 
country so seriously? Appreciate the value of our paper currency 
by making it a full legal tender. That done, and the problem of re- 
sumption is solved, and it will be able to fulfill all the indispensable 
uses to which a currency of gold may be applied; because the only 
ible reason why gold is at a preminm or greenbacks at a discount 
is that the Government by every means in its power has appreciated 
gold and discredited its own paper. Let us keep the control of the 
currency in our own hands and not surrender it to the money kings, 
who are striving to absorb the 0 industry, and wo shall 
have peace on this question, justice will established, and the gen- 
eral welfare promoted ; ity will again revisit our shores, and 
we shall vindicate the wisdom and superiority of our free institutions 
before the world. i 


Republican Success Essential to Legitimate Reform. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN H. BAKER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 9, 1876, 
On the necessity of the snecess of tho republican party in order to securo legiti- 
mate reform. 


Mr. BAKER, of Indiana, Mr. Speaker, two years ago the demo- 
cratic party went before the country on the claim of reform in the 
civil service, retrenchment in expenditures, and reduction of taxation. 
They succeeded in electing a large majority of the members of this 
House and in obtaining control in many States. In the impending 
pete campaign the same issue is made prominent in the plat- 

orms of their national and State conventions, in the speeches on tho 
floor of Congress, in the public press, and on the stump, From time 
to time the democratic candidate for the Presidency had given out 
that thebattle-cry of the canvass was to be reform, and in his letter 
of acceptance he has sopia the same idea, hoping evidently by 
a mere catch-word to e captive the popular heart. This cry 
falsely implies that the republican party is opposed to reform. The 
flaunting of their party bannerin our faces inscribed “reform” chal- 
lenges attention to their record in the past and their practice at the 
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present time. In reform the people demand the genuine article and 
not a glittering sham. 

The character of the last democratic national administration in 
every element constituting pure, economical, honest, patriotic gov- 
ernment was so shameless that no man can be found hardy enough to 
defend it. Covered with corruption and swarming with peculators 
from the public Treasury, there was no department of that adminis- 
tration that was not honey-combed with frands and crimes, It is dif- 
ficult to determine whether the imbecility and wickedness of the 
President or the treason fostered and encouraged in the Cabinet and 
in the Halls of Congress are more calculated to arouse patriotic indig- 
nation. The re of that party to retrench expenditures while 
controlling the national administration is shown by its creation of a 
debt annually to carry on the Government in time of peace. The ex- 
penditures exceeded the revenues as follows: 


For the fiscal year ending June 30— 
IRIS; cased bdundpeanestvaach ß B ͤ ᷑— 76, $27, 529, 904 
WO use EE TREA 15, 584, 511 10 
WOO § DAIN EEAS FOES DO E E SS E S T 7, 065, 990 56 
S J ˙ A Ä 25, 036, 714 50 
Making the total indebtedness created 75, 217, 120 59 


43 | us recur to official 


The publie credit had meantime sunk so low that a loan of 825, 
000,000 was negotiated at a discount of about 15 per cent. below par. 
Nothing need be added to this naked outline to make the pome of 
the proiligacy, corruption, and treason of the democracy of that day 
appear in all its naked deformity. 

n his letter of acceptance the democratic candidate for Vice-Pres- 
ident makes the following charge: 

The burdens of the must also be lightened by a 
tem of public e om A © Piate Ashes e ion forea from 
$5 per capita in 1860 to $18 in 1870 its own story of our need of fiscal reform. 

The burdens of the people are undoubtedly t, and they ought 
to be lightened to the utmost by every possible fiscal reform. The 
republican party has done this in a most remarkable degree, as I 
shall 3 show. The burdens of taxation spoken of bd Sea 
Hendricks must be national, as he is ing of the reform to be ac- . 
complished in this particular by a national democratic success. Let 
data and see how nearly he speaks the truth. I 
have before me a recent statement, carefully prepared by the Treas- 
ury Department, apm, be comparative ordinary expenses of the 
Government for the years 1860 and 1875. I incorporate the material 


in our sys- 
on 


portions of this statement in my remarks, as follows : 
Comparison of the expenditures of 1875 with those of 1860. 


en di tures 


Deductions of 
exp 
q 
re 


Pensions 
Military establishment 16, 409, 767 10 
Naval establishment..... 11, 513, 150 19 
Interest dn PODNA deve. soso e . . 100) AN OSG OF | 100 OOS SEG boosts cs cca 3, 177, 314 62 
e wey ddusatesbccawd aval utsicelensbabeasdh bah sone 274, 623, 392 84 ' 189, 849, 690 35 | 84,773, 762 49 63, 025, 788 98 
Deduct 12. 675 cent., the average premium on gold during the the e tures here given in currency while those of 
77. a mk OERE OA TAE ea BA ana ĩ conden stank inves 
Deduct ite hich are not in reality expenditures, but which appear so b; f the system of book-keeping in tice in th ee 
ms W. no a s0 by reason o . 0 
Department prepa eats nit E tartare ade nit a coed cane ceaps separa eee n 4.172 570 32 1, 623, 380 34 
09,856,117 77 | G1, 408, 408 64 
Excess of expenditures of 1875 Over 18600 e Feen 8 453, 709 13 
The nses for the year 1876 are less by several millions than they | its principal canse in excessive governmental consumption. Under the illusions of 


were in 1875, so that for the present fiscal year the expenses of the 


Government, after deducting the expenses growing out of the war | end in uni 


debt and war claims are about the same as in 1860. The above state- 
ment shows that the expenses for 1875 exceed those of 1860 by only 
the sum of $8,453,709.13. This statement, which is entirely authentic 
and official, shows in detail that the reckless and partisan charges of 
the democratic vice-presidential candidate are wholly unfounded. This 
misstatement was knowingly made by Governor Hendricks for bad 
p It demonstrates what a moment’s reflection must con- 
vince fap hre ariy mind is the truth, and that is that the t and 
overwhelming burden under which our people labor, and which hangs 
like an incubus on our n industries, is the bitter frnit of a 
wicked and causeless rebellion. And yet the very men who have 
nearly wrought our ruin, with an effrontery unparalleled, ask the peo- 
p to place in their keeping all that is valuable in the present or 
7 05 for the future. 

1800 the population of the country was in round numbers 
31,000,000. The net ordinary expenses of the Government per capita 
were $2.04 in currency. In 1875 the populationin round numbers 
Was 44,000,000. The ordinary of the Government per capita, 
after deducting the expenses for which the republican party is not 
responsible and which cannot be diminished by any in control 
of the Government, aro $1.70 in currency. Another illustration will 
show the falsity of the charge made by Governor Hendricks, In 1870 
the population was 38,000, 000. The taxes at $18 per capita would 
amount to $684,000,000. The amount actually collected that year was 
only $411,255,477.21. In 1875 they were reduced to $288,000,051.10, or 
considerably less than one-half the amount stated by the democratic 
vice-presidential candidate, 

The democratic presidential candidate is equally unfortunate in his 
attempt to deceive and mislead the people, In his letter of accept- 
ance he says: 


The t depression in all the business and industries of the le, which 
is pr peah aaaea labor of its employment and carrying want into so hing Lóa: has 


go 
a specious prosperity, engendered by the false policies of the Federal Government 
a 9 of 2 at — sok ran since the of 1865, which could ae 
versal disaster. ederal taxes of the last eleven years reach 
gigantic sum of 84, 500,000, 000. 


The purpose of this reference is to show the people that all this vast 
sum has been consumed in carrying on the ordinary functions of the 
Government. 

A report furnished me on request by the Secretary of the Treasury, 


which I have in my hand, shows that the expenses of the last eleven 
years ending with June 30, 1876, were as follows: 
For the fiscal year ending June 30— 

1966 $520, 809, 416 99 
1867... - 357, 542,675 16 
1868... è 377, 340, 284 86 
1869... 322 865, 277 80 
1870. + 309, 653, 560 75 
1871. + 292, 177,188 25 
1872. 277, 517, 962 67 
1873 + 290,345, 245 33 
1874 - 287, 133, 873 17 
1875 - 274, 623,392 84 
1876 258, 450, 797 33 


Making total amount of expenditures in the last eleven years.. 3, 508, 468, 675 15 


Mr, Tilden, it will be seen, comes within about one thousand mill- 
ions of having his figures correct. If be had embraced the last 
twelve years in his statement, it would have been substantially correct 
as to amount. But to have been entirely accurate he ought to have 
stated that the sum of $1,031,000,000 was paid out during the fiscal year 
1865 to the Army and for the expenses of the last year of the rebel- 
lion. Can he never cease upbraiding the republican party for the 
thousands of millions spent in putting down the rebellion? Would 
he have had the republican party in 1865 repudiate the more than 
one thousand millions then due to the gallant defenders of the Re- 
ponie against a rebellion whose life was prolonged into 1865 by his 

hicago peace platform, which declared “the experiment of war a 
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failure?” During the eleven years ending with June 30, 1876, there 
have been paid out on two single accounts the following amounts: 


Interest on the public debt. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30— 
ts ee nT al TFF $133, 067, 741 69 
` 143, 781, 591 91 
140, 424, 045 71 
130, 694, 242 80 
129, 235, 498 00 
125, 576, 565 93 
117, 357, 839 72 
104, 750, 688 44 
107, 119, 815 21 
9 103, 093, 544 57 
IBIS eee tees ebene 100,243. 271 23 
- ` otal interest paid on public debt in the last eleven years.. 1, 335, 144, 845 21 
The amount paid for pensious. 
For the fiscal year ending Jane 30— 


1266 


BEBE 
3888883888 


oe 


23285 
28888288882 


88885 


296, 229, 865 96 


These two items amount to $1,631,374,711.17. To this must be 
added war, cotton, and southern claims paid in the last eleven years, 
at least §250,000,000. This amount of disbursements was made during 
this period and is directly referable to the rebellion. To all this must 
be added $622,154,730.59 paid on the public debt up to June 30, 1876. 
Since then $1,300,000 more has been paid. So that instead of four 
thousand five hundred millions having been consumed in carrying on 
the ordinary functions of the Government the sum is less rather 
over one thousand million dollars for the whole period of eleven years, 
The true amountis very nearly $900,000,000. Considering the popula- 
tion, the unsettled condition of the eleven lately seceded States, 
the necessarily large increase of the public service from the growth of 
the country and the reconstruction of the South, and the increased 
pay of our soldiers and sailors, the consumption of taxes for the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government has been certainly less in propor- 
tion to the wealth and population than it was under the last demo- 
eratic administration. The obvious purpose of such grossly partisan 
misstatements by the democratic presidential and vice-presidential 
candidates is to impose on the ignorant or unwary, a course which 
can find its only apology in the desperation of a bad cause. 

One more fact in this connection ought to be stated. It will pre- 
sent republican reform in the large and steady reduction of internal- 
revenue taxes and customs dues since the close of the rebellion in a 
manner gratifying to every well-wisher of his country. The estimates 
which I uso will be found in the finance report of 1872. On recent 
application at the Treasury Department, I have received confirmation 
of their accuracy. These estimates are therefore reliable as well as 
official, having undergone a double scrutiny. 

3 reduction of taxation since the close of the war has been as 
follows: 


Total amount of pensions paid in the last eleven years 


In internal revenue. 


By the act of July 13, 1866 
By the act of March 2, 1867. ... 
By the act of February 3, 1863. 
act of March 31, 1868, and July 20, 1868.. 


By the case 
By the act of July 14, 1870. HHItHhtt HH «2 . 
By the act of Juno 6, 187 44 
Making total reduction ef internal-revenue taxcs...... ...-----.++ 248, 651, 000 
In customs dues. 
By the act of July 14, 1870 4 4 $29, 526, 410 
By the acts of May 1 and June 6, 1872 2-22 --.-00-222-2++ 31, 172, 761 
Making total reduction in customs duess 60, 699, 171 


The total redaction under these several acts is $309,350,171. The 
average annual reduction since the war and down to 1875, when the 
democracy came into absolute control of the House, is $30,935,017.10, 

The Constitution invests the House of Representatives with the 
sole power of originating tax and revenue bills: Hence the demo- 
cratic party is alone responsible for having allowed a session of nearly 
nine months to pass without any effective effort to reduce taxation. 
Revenue reform wisely directed is always needed. The democracy in 
1874 pledged themselves to the oy to reduce taxation more rap- 
idly and largely than has been done by the republican party. Had 
the cope party remained in control of the House it would have 
made e reductions this year, as it has done in years past. This 
solemn pledge of revenue reform made by the democratic party was 
only made to be broken. To leave taxation unchanged, and simply 
cut down appropriations and cripple the Government can bring no 
relief to prostrate industries. It will simply drain the money from 
the people and, instead of spending it in carrying on the Government, 
necdless millions will be hoarded in the Treasury and withdrawn from 


circulation. It will produce financial stringency and distress instead 
of affording needed relief. 
Two propositions have been presented by the democracy to the 


House. One bill pro to lay a tax on tea and coffee, which should 
roduce a revenue of say $30,000,000 per annum, to be largely drawn 
m the laborers of the country. © other bill looked to cutting 
down, in the interest of the rich, the duties on many articles of lux- 
ury of foreign prodaction. These facts exhibit the hollow pretense of 
the democratic party so far as relates to revenue reform. 

The fair inference from Mr. Tilden’s letter of acceptance and the 
known and uniform practice of the democratic party is that the onl 
reform in the civil service will be to turn out honest, experiancsll 
and capable men and women, largely Union soldiers and their widows 
and orphans, and replace them by a hungry and rapacious horde of 
democrats largely made up of ex-confederates. 

It is claimed, however, that the bloody struggle of the rebellion 
and their having been kept out of the control of the National Govern- 
ment for the past sixteen years have purged the democratic party of 
its profligacy and corruption. When or how this miracle has been 
wrought we are left e bs ignorance. They assert that such is 
the fact without proof and boldly demand that the people shall ac- 
cept their assertion. Let them first do “ works meet for repentance.” 
If we beg leave to doubt their conversion and call upon them for 
proof, we shall only follow the maxims of wisdom and the dictates of 
experience. Wherever the democratic party has had control since 
1850, whether in State or municipal Karamni, it has proved that it 
has not lost any of its old habits of profligacy and corruption. Its 
administration of the finances in State, county, and mnnicipal affairs 
has always and everywhere been characterized by false pretenses of 
retrenchment and economy. In point of fact it has almost always 
been extravagant, uently corrupt, aud often criminal. Inasmuch 
as the democratic candidate for President is a citizen of New York 
City and has been for nearly a quarter of a century a leading and in- 
fluential pe in close and intimate personal and political rela- 
tions with the democratic rulers of that city, we can fairly look to its 
financial management as a typo of the reform which we may expect 
if the democrats are successful in gaining control of the National 
Government. ; 

In 1830 the public debt of the city of New York amounted to the 
sum in round numbers of $900,000, at which figure it stood with small 
fluctuations until 1836, when it was inf reased to $1,282,103.58, In the 
next year it was nearly doubled, and so again the following year; so 
that in 1839 the debt had reached the sum of $7,126,790. This was 
still farther increased, so thatitamounted to $13,316,292.86 in 1842. At 
this figureit stood about stationary for the next ten years. During the 
ten years from 1852 to 1862 it was iucreased to the sum of $21,695,- 
506.83. Then followed six years of moderate democratic extrava- 
gance, increasing the debt by some $14,000,000, so that in 1868 the 

ebt amounted to 835,983,647. It was about this period that the high 
litical morals and thereform and economic virtues of Tilden, Tweed, 
orrissey, Kelly and other eminent reformers of the Tammany school 
were most potential in governing that city. In one year the debt 
sprang up from $35,983,747 in 1868 to $47,691,840 in 1869. In 1870 it 
had swollen to 873,373,752. In 1871 it amounted to $38,369,336. In 
1872 it amounted to $95,582,153. In 1873 it was increased to $106,- 
363,471, In 1874, the last year for which I have the official figures, 
the debt amounted to the enormous sum of $114,979,970. Thus in 
nino years under a purely democratic administration the debt of this 
city had grown from $35,983,647 to $114,979,970, being the gigantic 
sum of $75,996,323. Before this debt all the debts created under so- 
called carpet-bag governments in all the lately seceded States sink 
into insignificance. The debt fastened on that city by the democratic 
party in nine years excecds the whole debt contracted in all the States 
ately in rebellion since the close of the war. The tax per capita in 
New York was in— 


ENR 
228882 


The debt per capita was in 1830 $3.82; in 1874 $114.98. 


A debt of $115 in round numbers for cach man, woman, and child 
is the legacy of democratic administration in that great city. The 
ple of this country will hardly feel like saying to Tilden and his 
Tammany democratic friends, “ Inasmuch as ye have been faithful 
over a few things, we will make you ruler over many,” 

There is one other mode in which the respective claims of the re- 
publican and democratic parties to honesty and efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs may be tested. And I wish to say in 
passing that the republican party is not ashamed of its record, how- 
ever much it may blush for the weakness and criminality of some of 
its members. It does not ask that its past shall be blotted from the 
page of history and the memory of men. As the majestic sun in our 
plane system gives light and heat and life to the teeming mill- 
ions of the carth, so tho republican party has given liberty to a race, 
saved republican institutions from perishing from among men, and 
has given fresh hope and heart to straggling humanity everywhere. 
As there are spots on the disk of the sun, so, as our party is composed 
of fallible men, there have been errors and short-comings, and doubt - 
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less some bad and corrupt men have found their way into public 
place. But take the history of the republican party for the last six- 
teen years as a whole, and when the fature historian shall chronicle 
the achievements of the first cen of the Republic the loftiest niche 
on that historic page will be filled with the deeds wrought. by that 
great and patriotic party. Loyal, honest, and faithful in the past, it 
is the safest guardian for the future of the blood-bought results of the 
war. 

I cannot give place here for the full statement issued by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury June 19, 1876, showing the amount of defalca- 
tions and the ratio of losses $1,000 to the aggre ate received and 
disbursed, arranged in periods of four years eac. have the detailed 
statement in my hand, and I read only the gross amounts. First I 
read the amount of losses and defalcations in the collection of the 
revenues of the Government from all sources. 

This table tells its own tale. From a loss and defaleation of $10.17 
on each 81,000 of receipts during the last term of Andrew Jackson’s 
administration, the losses and defalcations during the last term of 
President Grant’s administration have reached the unexampled fig- 
ure of 22 cents on each $1,000 of receipts. While I freely admit that 


January 1, 1834, to December 31, 1837 
January 1, 1838, to December 31, 1841 


These tables show that the officers to whom are intrusted the vast 
financial interests of the country are possessed 25 a greater average 
honesty aad skill than any who have been in that service before 
them. The average losses and defalcations in disbursements on each 
$1,000 are almost times less than in Jackson’s day. In honesty 
and efficiency this branch of the service which takes charge of the 

ples money never stood one-twentieth part as high under any 
8 administration since 1834 as it does to-day. And yet with 
a record showing their frauds and corruptions during twenty-six 
years to have been more than twenty times as great on the average 
as that of the republican party, with an assurance absolutely amaz- 
ing, they ask to be put into possession of the Government. 

But, Mr. S. er, it is not my purpose to spend further time in 
placing the democratic record of the past alongside of the republican 
record, Iwish to bring before the House and the country some facts 
of morerecent occurrence; facts which may well give pause to thought- 
ful men and impel them to ask, Whither are we tending? These facts 
are like the little storm-cloud when it first appears upon the sky giv- 
ing evidence of the coming storm. They show the tendency and pur- 
pose at least of the t controlling wing of the democratic party. 
the southern wing, which gives vitality and power to the national 
democracy, and which will control, in the future as in the past, that 

arty and its policies. I allude, sir, to the enormous raids that are to 
be made on the Treasury in the interest of the South. It was to have 
been expected that with an adverse Senate and Executive and with 
an impending pora election the southern democracy would 
have been prudent enough to have concealed their real purposes. 
Such, however, is not the fact. The full measure of their demands 
upon the overburdened tax;payers of the North stands clearly revealed 
in the bills which sonthern democrats have introduced and have pend- 
ing to-day in this Chamber, which are to aep until they gain con- 
trol of the Government. When that occurs they will demand their 
passage. With a solid South they only need forty northern demo- 
cratic votes to control this House. Who doubts that if the democrats 
carry the country forty men, like Ephraim, baked only on one side, 
will be found to aid them. 

Let me, Mr. Speaker, call attention to these bills, not in the order 


of their introduction, but rather with reference to the matter to which | ury 


they relate. 
THE DIRECT-TAX Jon. 

The first bill to which I call attention is House bill No. 3145, enti- 
tled “A bill to refund certain direct taxes on land collected from citi- 
zens in the late insurrectionary States under the act of August 5, 
1861.” The act of 1861 levied a direct tax of twenty millions and ap- 
portioned it, as provided by the Constitution, among the several States 
according to population. All the States except those in rebellion 
assumed their quotas und paid them excepting some small balances. 
The amount apportioned to the eleven insurrectionary States was 
$5,153,886. When the war closed the collection of this tax in the South 


there are serious defects in the civil service of the republican party, 
its improvement on democratic civil service is great and unparalleled. 


Tiaan Loss on 
$1,000. 
January 1, 1834, to December 31, 1887 383, 825 41 $10 17 
January 1, 1933, to December31, 1841 392, 328 34 3 OL 
January 1, 1842, to June 30, 1845. 429, 951 39 3 68 
July 1, 1845, to June 30, 1849... 18, 109 98 08 
July 1, 1849, to June 30, 1353... 276,270 58 120 
July 1, 1853, to June 30, 1857... = 213, 001 78 75 
July 1, 1857, to June 30, 1861. 194, 003 83 62 
July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1865... A 508, 493 60 10 
July 1, 1865, to June 30, 1869 2, 562,721 90 63 
July 1, 1869, to June 30, 1873 954, 698 63 
July 1, 1873, to June 30, 1875... 322, 183 92 2 
FP 14, 100, 631, 205 09 | 7,255, 619 41 51 


I now read the gross totals of losses and defalcations in the dis- 
bursements of moneys from the Treasury. 


$1 17 $1, 163,786 01 | $10 55 

2 83 2 899,653 84 21 15 

14 1,133,242 40 10 37 

15 1.712. 100 82 8 34 

ae 199 1,485,192 08| 7 64 
igh 9 82 1, 674, 852 64 5 86 
3 02 2,292,825 52| 6 98 

191 6,599,022 91 1 41 

2 06 1, 889, 641 17 43 

113 1, 046, 202 48 40 

2 53 370, 338 81 26 
4 02 159 


began and continued until July, 1866, when Congress passed an act 


suspending further collection until January 1, 1869. No effort has 
been made to collect any of this tax since 1866. The amount uncol- 
lected is $2,661,776. Not satisfied to be relieved from the payment 
of this large debt, the South now demands that the Government shall 
refund the sum of $2,492,110. The reason alleged in the bill is that 
said taxes “were taken from a people greatly impoverished by the war 
and wholly unable to pay the same, and that the burden of taxation 
may be made equal and that all the people alike in said States may 
be equally relieved by the act of suspension.” 

Nearly fifteen millions of this direct tax were drawn from the toil- 
ing people of the North. The exigency which made this tax neces- 
sary involved the loyal North in a debt of nearly two thousand six 
hundred millions of menos mos loss of three hundred thousand pre- 
cious lives, and five bun thousand more shattered and broken b 
wounds and disease, Who will equalize their burdens, repay their 
taxes, make good the losses of life and health and property J annot 
some southern democrat devise some system more equitable and just 
in its operations than to lay all the losses of the South on the patient 
back of the North? 


THE COTTON-TAX JOB. 


Under the provisions of the internal-revenue law there was levied 
and collected during the years 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868 a 
tax on raw cotton amounting to the sum of $68,072,388.79. For sev- 
eral years there has been a determined combination to secure the re- 
funding of this tax. The southern democracy is determined to get 
the amount refunded to their people. A democrat from Georgia in- 
troduced a bill (H. R. No. 232) which proposes to “refund the tax to 
the parties who actually produced the cotton.” It is, however, a 
gigantic job of lobbyists and speculators who have got control at mere 
nominal figures of nearly the whole of this immense claim. The 
amount involved makes this a most popular scheme for the lobby ring, 
and if the democrats carry the election this year the northern laborers 
may prepare their shoulders for this new burden. The plan proposed 
by the bill is to issue bonds of the United States in sums of one hun- 
dred, five hundred, and one thousand dollars, payable at the Treas- 
of the United States to bearer at the end of thirty years from 


date, in gold, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. perannum pay- 
ablesemi-annuallyin gold. The annual interest on this sum would be 
$3,403,619. In thirty years the amount of interest paid would be 
$102,108,570; thus making the entire amount, principal and interest, 
to be taken from the tax-payers 8170, 180,958. Four-fifths of this vast 


scheme of plunder would fall upon the laborers of the North. 
CLAIMS FOR USE AND OCCUPATION OF PROPERTY. 


There are two other schemes pending before the House and await- 
ing a democratic victory to carry them to success whose gigantic 
proportions appall the mind with their vastness. These schemes are 
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brought forward with the settled purpose on the part of the southern 


democracy to carry them at the earliestmoment. The first of these two 
bills to which I refer is House bill No. 2364, “ directing compensation 
to be allowed for the use and 2 of property by the United 
States during the late war.“ It authorizes the Secretary of War “ to 
allow reasonable com ion to all citizens of the United States 
for the use and occupation of their property by the United States 
Army, or any part thereof, during the late civil war.” It provides 
“ that the affidavit of the claimant, e by the competent testi- 
mony of any reputable citizen, shall be sufficient proof to estab- 
ews} fact of the use and occupation of such property by said 
y: 

It will be observed that the act is not confined to loyal citizens, 
but it in express terms embraces all citizens, whether loyal or disloyal. 
It givesevery man, woman, and child who owned any pro which 
was used or occupied by the Army during the war a claim on the 

for the reasonable value of such use and occupation. The 
whole South was used and occupied by our armies for four years, and 
now it is proposed to compel the loyal men of the North, who spent 
more than five thousand millions in treasure and three hundred thou- 
sand lives to crush out the rebellion, to pay more than a thousand 
million dollars in addition for having dared to use and oceupy the 
South while fighting to preserve the Union! There is no constitu- 
tional amendment forbidding the payment of such claims. They now 
confront us here in this Chamber; and if the democratic party suc- 
ceed, the patient laborers of the North must bow their backs while 
their southern masters lay on this load. 

The symmetry of this scheme of democratic plunder would not be 
complete without another bill to cover persona Tirol It is not 
wanting. An Arkansas member introduced a bill (H. R. No. 553) “to 
facilitate the adjustment and settlement of claims of citizens of the 
United States for stores and supplies taken or furnished during the 
rebellion for the Army of the United States, and for other purposes.” 
This bill provides that— 


All citizens of the United States having claims — the United States for 
stores or supplies taken or farnished during the rebellion for the use of the Army 
of the United States, including the use and loss of vessels or while em- 
poren in the servico of the United States, may institute suit against the United 
States for the adjustment and recovery of such claims, &. 


This bill, like the preceding one, is intended for the sole benefit of 
those who were engaged in the wicked attempt to destroy the life of 
the nation. The vastness of the scheme contemplated by these two 
bills almost passes belief, 

We have, Mr. Speaker, a basis which will enable us to approxi- 
mate with some degree of accuracy their amount. An act was passed 
shortly after the close of the war creating the court of southern 
claims commission, and giving it jurisdiction to receive and adjudi- 
cate claims for property taken, 2 77 rey or destroyed by our armies 
where the claimant would swear to his constant loyalty during the 
rebellion, A reasonable estimate of the number and amount of the 
claims under the two bills I am discussin ig may be formed by taking 
the number and amount of southern cla ed by claimants who 
have sworn to their ss bs The number of such claims is 22,298. 
The total amount of such claims now filed is $50,258,150. 

It is safe to say that the claims of disloyal claimants will average 
as much in amount as those of loyal claimants. I think the disloyal 
people of the South embraced the great body of the wealthy and ed- 
ucated, so that their claims would be likely to average more rather 
than less than those filed by southern loyalists. But let us put their 
average at the same amount. It is also safo to say that there were 
fifty times as many disloyal as there were loyal men who snffered 
loss by the war of the rebellion. On this basis, and I submit that it 
is a reasonable one, the amount of these two schemes of plunder will 
reach the enormous sum of $3,012,907,500! Can you trust the south- 
ern democracy and their northern allies to keep this fearful burden 
from your shoulders? In war they were united in heart; in peace 
they are not divided. 

There are one hundred and forty-two other bills seeking relief for 
the South whose amount only reaches a few millions of dollars. These 
are too petty in the face of these grander schemes of plunder to de- 
mand more extended comment. t us recapitulate these greater 


schemes which I have mentioned : 

The direct-tax job 110 

Tho eotton tx Jb. $ hapigi 

The war-loss job.... = 3,012, 907, 500 
Total amoan’. Of JOON 550.52. sesckaceecnscccdeecesesehscves cess $3, 0&3, 471, 998 


With such vast schemes of plunder to call them together, the army 
of lobbyists, rings, and political sharpers who will infest the capital 
under democratic rule will be thicker than the lice and more vora- 
cious than the locusts of Egypt. This is only one of the phases of public 
plunder under the sounding name of reform to which the present cor- 
rupt and profligate democracy invite the country. To that great and 
patriotic party which saved the national life, enfranchised a race, 
restored national honor and financial credit alone can the people of 
the country to-day look for that genuine reform and wise, patriotic, 
and loyal government which shall add new and enduring luster to the 
glories of the past. 


Reciprocity with Canada, 
SPEECH OF HON. HENRY L. PIERCE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Auguat 9, 1876, 
On the question of reciprocity with Canada.. 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, the recommendation made by the mi- 
nority of the Committee on Commerce does not call for an elaborate 
discussion of this question. We simply ask for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate and ascertain on what basis a treaty of 
reciprocal trade for the mutual benefit of the people of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada can be negotiated, and to report 
the result to the President of the United States. There is nothing in 
this proposition which in any way commits the Government beyond 
a mere examination and a report of the facts; and in view of the 
opinions expressed upon this question by the principal merchants 
and manufacturers throughout the agin I cannot believe that the 
House will refuse its assent. If it should be found impossible to 
devise a scheme which will inure to our benefit then we shall be jus- 
tified in declining to enter into negotiations ; but until that is shown 
those who represent the business interests of the country will never 
be satisfied with the present condition of things. 

I cannot conceive of any serious opposition to this measure except 
from those who have a or personal interests to protect, whic 
in their opinion, would be injuriously affected by any reciprocal trade 
relations, and who, therefore, are not willing even that the subject 
should be considered, for fear that a good case may be made out in 
favor of reciprocity. 

To show the views upon this question of the most enterprising and 
public-spirited business men I cannot do better than refer briefly to 
the proceedings of the national board of trade, which is composed 
of delegates from the trade and commercial organizations in all of 
our principal cities—from Portland to San Francisco, from New Or- 
leans to Milwaukee. 

At the meeting in New York in 1572 a committee, which had been 

inted at the annual meeting in the previous year to confer with 
a deputation from the dominion board of trade in regard to recipro- 
cal trade relations with Canada, recommended the adoption of a 
resolution instructing the executive council “to memorialize Congress 
to make an appropriation for the appointment of a commission to act 
in conjunction with the State Department in negotiating a treaty 
with Great Britain for reciprocal trade with the Dominion of Canada 
on a broad, comprehensive, and liberal basis, which shall also include 
the enlargement of the Canadian canals by the government of Can- 
ada and the right of American vessels to navigate said canals under 
the same conditions as are imposed upon Canadian vessels,” 

The subject was discussed very fully and intelligently, and the. 
resolution was adopted without a dissenting voice. Some who took 

art in the debate were strong protective-tariff men; others were in 
ot of free trade, but they were all united in support of a propo- 
sition for reciprocal trade with Canada. 

Mr. Taylor, of Cincinnati, who reported the resolution, said : 

The old treaty was confined to the free interchange of the products of the soil, 
the forest, the ocean, and the mine. Our Canadian frionds say that they think 

government would be prepared to admit a variety of American manu 
perhaps not the finest textile fabrics, but some of the coarser manufac an 
that the treaty would hayo a much wider scope than the one which prevailed for 
ten or eleven and which was advantageous to both countries. In addition to 
this trade which they offer us and this op ty to sell certain of our manu- 
factures to 4,000,000 people, they are y to enlarge their canals and to give 
the use of them to American vessels on the same terms as those imposed u 
Canadian vessels. Now I do not believe, as some 83 seem to do hero, that 
cheap transportation is the chief end of man, but I do believe that it is a matter of 
very great importance, and if you can the cost of transporting a bushel of 
wheat from the Northwest to the seaboard, you put just so much more money in 
the farmer's pocket, and when the producers—because all wealth comes out of ‘the 
soil—are amply remanerated then country must prosper. 


Mr. McCrea, of Chicago, said: 

While I believe in protecting our young and straggling industries until such 
time as they can compete with the industries of older countries, I believe it is time 
now that Canadian lumber should come into American territory free of duty. Our 
lumber forests are dwindling very fast; they arc disappearing year by year. Go 
to the es and see who buys the lumber; sce the farmer who brings in a load 
of corn sell it for about $8, when the same weight of the most common lumber he 
can rg Aaa cost him from twenty to twenty-five dollars. On those prairies there 
is not lumber enough on a thousand acres to make a whip-stock, and e 
which shelters the ches or his flocks has to be brought from Canada, and is made 
to pay a duty, or a bonus must be paid to our home manufacturers. 


Mr. Wetherill, of Philadelphia, said : 


Iam certainly in favor of reciprocal trade. Itis parey a question of self-inter- 
est, and that allis the governing motive of all business men in practical busi- 
ness 0 ons. We want something of Canada and Canada wants something of 
us. are vantages on tho one side and disadvantages on the other side 
This board has not the time to go into the details of the work, and we want a com- 
h, and careful enough, and prudent enough to take care of the 


missio; oar tegen 
interests of the United States. 

I might quote at much greater length from the remarks of delegates 
from other sections of the country, but what I have given is sufficient 
to show the spirit in which the subject was then discussed. 
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In 1874) as is well known, the draught of a new treaty was submitted 
by the 3 to the ee 4 ratification; but the subject had 
not been pro investigated by a commission, as we now propose 
that it shall bey aid consequently there were some details not satis- 
factory either to our own people or to the Canadians. It was reject- 
ed; and public opinion su ed the Senate in its rejection. 

At the annual meeting of the national board, held in Philadel- 
phia in June, 1875, the following resolution submitted by the Board 
of Trade of Chicago was discussed and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That Con, be memorialized and urged to authorize the early ap- 
333 by the President of the United States of a commission of not less than 


authorized on the of their respective governments to suggest and recommend 
the details of 5 for such treaty, 3 to the concurrence of the te 
Ara erate oo tees ONA the Dominion of Canada, and of 


Speaking to the resolution, Mr. McCrea, of Chicago, said: 


The West and the rtation faciliti 
what is more to us at present, access to those vast forests pile abd hard wood 
lie on the north and east shores of Lake Huron, which we so much need at the present 
time in the settlement of our prairies and the redaction of the ores of Lake 8. 
rior and other mining regions. These would be but a few of the substantial results 
thak maey cofon Treen A STORTO Anah pert Ban DERE ATni to such hands as 
is 3 this ution, will commend itself to the good judgment and 
honest purpose of the people of both continents. 

This subject has also been discussed very fully at the annual meet- 
ings of the Dominion board of trade; and in looking over the re- 
poi of those discussions I have been impressed with the spirit of 

airness and liberality which characterized the views of the leadin, 
merchants in that province. At the meeting in Ottawa, on the 218 
of January last, the board adopted a motion— 

That it is desirable that a treaty of reci with the United States 
com pare e and fair basis oel be obtalzed |, and that inthe praida 
the the initiatory steps thereto ought to come from the United States, as it 
was by their action that the old treaty was abrogated. 


It is true, Mr. Speaker, that under the circumstances the initiative 


in this matter devolves upon us; and I trast that to the extent here 
proposedit will be taken. 


Free Schools—Are they in Danger? If so, from what Sources? 


SPEECH OF HON. HENRY W. BLAIR, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 29, 1876. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 748) introduced by Hoh, 
GILBERT C. WALKER, of Virginia, to apply the proceeds of public lands to the ed- 
ucation of the people— 

Mr. BLATR said : N 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill, lacking some useful safeguards, is snbstan- 
tially a measure prepared by Hon. GEORGE F. Hoar and 8 
the House of Representatives of the Forty-second Congress on the 
day of February, 1873, by a nearly solid republican majority, against 
the bitter and almost unanimous opposition of the democratic mem- 
bers of the House. The customary arguments employed by that party 
against the power of the nation, as such, to assert its sovereignty and 
its right to live and to be and to exercise the necessary functions of 

wth and self-defense whenever the interests of the nation in 

eir massiveness and ndeur seem as a mighty. whole to pre- 

mderate over the authority and supremacy of its subdivisions, 

own as the States, were urged with great vehemence to defeat this 
most emphatically beneficent measure and to protectthe consolidated 
ignorance and prejudice of the country, which are the basic elements 
of the falsely styled democratic party of our ti in their secure 
position as the enemies of popular education and the destroyers of 


free schools. 

In this Con an honorable democratic carpet-bagger, now from 
Virginia, has the temerity, and I may be allowed to add, if he 
will consent to receive the homage of an humble member from his 
own native North, the intelligent and manly and patriotic independ- 
ence to introduce and, with the co-operation of his republican asso- 
ciates upon the committee, to advocate upon the floor of this House 
the causeof the common school. Itis ahopeful sign; yet the gentleman 
well knows that he is identified, in political action, with that great 
party which, in the section of our country to which he has 
the elevated and inextinguishable impulses of the early home of the 
town meeting and of the common school, has from time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary, acquired and maintained 
its poe by suppressing freedom of speech Ind of the p and by 
prohibiting under penalties, proscription, mob violence, and death the 
education and consequent general diffusion of intelligence, happi- 
ness, prosperity, and power among the whole people of the land. 
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But, sir, I welcome the fact that even a democratic carpet- bagger (note 
that he was a carpot- however—the South is under great ob- 
ligations to carpet-b: ) has dared to make his record in favor of 
free schools, and the enactment of a law which will have some ten- 
dency to promote their prosperity, (although as the bill Viger! ei I 
am g of it, most of the proceeds of the lands to the South,) there is 
method in this idiosyncrasy, as a most hopeful omen, and ardently 
pray for the day when the native and ruling public men of the South, 
whose te warfare u this primal institution of the Repub- 
lic, during all the vicissitudes of the century, has been her chief curse, 
shall recognize the great truth that liberty is born only in the man- 
gers of 5 eradled in the common school, and made mighty 
and perpet by the exercise of a suffrage unrestricted by color, 
race, and condition in life, and universal as the impress of His image 
who hath made of one blood all the nations of the earth. And although 
the passage of this bill can cost the southern leaders no sacrifice of 
principle or ae „and therefore involves them in no embarrassment 
in waging their home warfare upon schools, yet I shall be heartily 
glad if the hope of political capital, or any other motive shall com- 
pel the p of this bill at the present session. 

I am one of those who have no faith, no hope in the future of this 
country only so long and so far as the people are both intelligent and 
upright; nor is it possible to rve the honesty and simple virtues 
of republicanism without the means of early mental discipline are pro- 
vided for all; and if necessary their use must be made compulsory by 
the successive generations, during the tender and impressible years of 
childhood and youth. Honesty and sincerity are consistent with the 
most dangerous prejudices and the most cruel and nefarions purposes, 
in public and private life. No man is fit to be a sovereign—as sover- 
eigns we all are in theory—unless he has the power to continu- 
ously and to reason consecutively, and is able to acquire and has ac- 
quired the common knowledge which surrounds bim ining to 
economic aro op yr affairs. If his powers are disciplined, and he 
knows the facts he will reason from correct premises, and his moral 
sense or conscience will obey the dictates of reason. And thus a 
sound morality must and will exist as the satay Fat inseparable 
consequence and companion of intelligence and disciplined mental 

owers. This is primary truth so universally conceded that I shall 
be accused of wasting time in its statement. Yet I believe that wise 
statesmanship often recurs to general principles, and that there is no 
better reading for a legislator, and for the people themselves, who are 
the primary law-givers of the land, than the eloquent and elevated 
sentiments of the fathers, as they are embodied in the grand though 
simple bills of rights and earlier constitutions and declarations, which 
have come down to us from the resplendent luminaries who live eter- 


upon the necessary position that 
knowledge is power. Government itself is only another name for 
power; it is the ego peer in the State. That power which con- 
trols nations must be either brute power or intelligent power. We 
are compelled to choose between these forms, or rather principles of 
control. We have learned through the sad records of six thousand 
ears of almost universal tyranny and misery, that no free government 
long tuated, unless its force is distri buted among all individ- 
uals, or unless their essential rights are preserved and protected in 
constitutions or customs, which constitute iron restrictions upon the 
encroachments of the executive power of the State. We have learned 
that the tyranny of a mob or of an ignorant multitude is far worse 
than all the possible excesses of a single despot. We are thus driven 
to the absolute necessity of making the controling element of our 
Government universal intelligence and morality which results from 
it, or of ultimately yielding up our system of universal that 
is, the distribution of sovereignty to all—and the adoption of the des- 
tic theory of government. I donot mean that there is not more or 
55 of freedom and security to the rights of men in forms of govern- 
mn where the ballot is either unknown or is rarely exercised by the 
people. 

Arbitrary power is oftentimes partially dethroned and placed in 
subjection to some t, broad limitation, in accordance with which 
alone will the people consent that the reigning power exist at all. 
Such was the grand achievement which wrenched the great charterfrom 
the unwilling hands of King John at Runnymede, and other similar 
victories of popular over regal authority, which are embodied and are 
perpetually active in the constitution of England, and other limited 
monarchies of the world. But what I mean is this, that our system, 
being based upon the universal distribution of the sovereignty ak 
all the individual men of the nation, and that power once distribu 
necessarily remaining so, until revolution collects pia aaa and vests 
soverei iy th as Reiabopeaby OF in 8 einile debt, man must be 
qualified by disciplined reason, virtue, and know] for the correct 
exercise of the power which is v in him, or he is unfit to 
it; and it must logically follow either that he and such as he must 
surrender it or that by the nal ‘spread of ignorance and incom- 
petency to govern univ rany will surrender to the con- 
trol of the few who do possess that knowledge, which, directed for 
selfish and despotic ends, enables them to trinmph and riot in the en- 
air theo vo fret ind 5 ble thing is the think, and wh 

ir, the one first indispensa to think, and whatever 
people has that power, and most of 18 will be most free. Virtue re- 
sults from it, because virtue is the child of conscience, and a safo 
conscience must be instructed by intelligence. - The common school, 
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then, is the basis of freedom, and the system is an absolute condition 
precedent, to the spread and perpetuity of republican institutions 
throughout ‘the country and the world. Ignorance is slavery. No 
matter what are the existing forms of a government, ignorance will 
reduce them to the one form of despotism as surely as gravity will 
bring the stone to the earth and keep it there. Knowledge is lib- 
erty, and no matter what the forms of government, knowl gon- 
orally diffused will carry liberty, life, and power to all men, and es- 
tablish universal freedom so long, and only so long, as the people are 
universally made capable of its exercise by universal intelligence. 
It is a fundamental error to think that freedom is simply the exercise 
of one’s rights, Freedom is the power to exercise them. Freedom is 
sovereignty. It is not mere happiness; it is the power to command the 
conditions of happiness. The yeriest tyrant might permit his slaves 
to more of the actual material comforts and fruitions of life, 
than could be commanded by the free spirit of an unconquerable 
people ; but it is only a universally intelligent people who can know 
its rights, and knowing dare to maintain them. 
, The centennial year of the Republic is a fitting time to examine 
our actual condition. The process is necessary. It is of an impor- 
tance transcending all questions which relate to flanance, and internal 
and foreign or party policy. It is an examination of the heart of 
the Republic, of the sources of its life. 
| Of what use is it to raise, discipline, and embattle armies, if the 
blood of the Republic itself is corrupted and she must ultimately fall 
erhaps under the blows of her own military enginery, controlled 
by an ambitions and conquering usurper? Why vex the seas with 
our navies, gallant and invincible, if they are only to spread the fame 
of his power, where the ensign of the Republic once typified and vin- 
dicated the universal rights of man? Why burden a people with tax- 
ation, why extort revenues from prostrate industries to eke out the 
life of the institutions of America, if they are already struck with the 
palsy of increasing and remediless decay f 
Questions of taxation and of the ap 100 877 of revenues in the 
administration of the Government are highly important, and the 
ple do well to examine closely the conduct of their servants, both as 
to the purposes for which their money is used and the fidelity of its 
ex iture. A pure and upright civil service, the contrivance and 
introduction of a system which shall by its power of selection of the 
best men for office, and by its stability as an institution of the conntry, 
resist 15 survive the eu ore fluctuations 197 ane 
izement, is a matter of great concern to erican people, 
Whatever si 85 to the financial interests of the Government sat of 
the people imperatively challenges our attention, 

The question of immigration from the Orient, over the Pacific, to 
the yomg Commonwealths of the West, and the indefinite increase 
and ible numerical supremacy of a people who may either absorb 

our domain without assimilation with our body-politic, or by their 
ignorance and vice debauch and degrade our countrymen and our 
institutions, is a mighty problem, looming upon us like a portentous 
clond and demanding solution. 

Shall our commercial relations with the countries north and south 
of us be enl and shall the channels of internal transportation 
be multiplied and improved; shall our foreign 8 be timid and 
retiring, like a bashful boy, or firm and just, and if necessary aggres- 
sive? All these and many other great questions press constantly upon 
us for that intelligent consideration which alone can result in right 

-action; and the like of these are ordinarily the absorbing issues before 
the people. But such questions are all of secondary importance, and 
depend upon others, the answer to which is fundamental whenever 
and however they are raised. 

This generation has solved one such fundamental question. The 
principle asserted itself, as a principle always will assert itself, that 
this country could not exist permanently “half free and half slave;“ 
and the irrepressible conflict went on until negro slavery, the joint 
sinful creation of the North and of the South, was abolished in the 
tremendous strnggle of arms and its crimes were expiated in the 
blood of a million of our ious sons. 

But, sir, the principle involved in that contest was the same which 
we have ied e considered; shall freedom be universal, or in other 
words, shall the sovereignty be vested in all men who live under its 
flag ? Theignorance of vast masses had made them weak. Cupidity 
and the love of ease and power had enslaved them, because they were 
weak. It will always be thus. It is human nature. But human na- 
ture, as it becomes intelligent, will know its rights; it will resist 
operons, and as God is just, the avenger cometh. 

believe, sir, that we are approaching another crisis which involves 
the existence of the Republic, It is in itself capable, but not sure, of 
peaceful solution. I believe that now we are rapidly nearing the 
time when the American people will vote directly upon the questio 
Shall the common-school system, which is under God the source an 
defense of American liberty, continue to exist? I believe it to be 
the great underlying question which is involved in the pending pres- 
idential election. 1 do not refer to the sectarian aspect of the subject 
at all. This country may be only too thankful for any influence 
which will educate, by increasing the power to think and get knowl- 
edge, whether it comes from priest or infidel or saint. A blow struck 
at the unity, and independence, and complete, unsectarian impar- 
tiality of the public-school system, by any man or sect or party, is a 
blow at our freedom, but not necessarily fatal; and wherever there 
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is nothing better, in the name of liberty, let all those who will, build 
up any institutions, which make war upon ignorance and develop, 
however imperfectly, the souls of men. 

I would gladly see the Constitution of the country, and of every 
State, so amended that the common school shall be forever cleansed 
and protected from all sectarian bias and influence, but I believe that 
we are now menaced by a more serious danger to our free schools than 
any which arises from the efforts of a religious sect, however threat- 
ening such efforts may be; and further, that all necessity for such an 
amendment to our Constitution, which I admit to be great, arises 
from the alliance of effort, between sectarianism and one of our great 
political parties, That party embodies and organizes all the elements 
of war ig our common-school system, and the spirit of sectarian- 
ism is only one of the influences which it absorbs. Sectarianism is 
the Hessian, but the, real war is between the malign forces of arbi- 
trary power and tendency, which are native to the democratic party 
as it is controlled to-day, and the spirit of universal liberty, as de- 
veloped and fostered by the common school. Ido not mean to be 
understood that the democratic party does not contain vast numbers 
of men who are as patriotic and intelligent, and as strong friends to 
universal education as any American citizen can or need to be, or 
that in many States and localities its action as a party is not friendly 
to the education of the people; but I do mean to say that every- 
where it is behind its great opponent, the republican in its 
devotion to the interests of education, and that as a national party, 
compared with that opponent, and as now controlled, and sure to be 
controlled in the near, and probably in the remote future, it is the foe 
of the common school; that its triumph at the polls is the chief dan- 

er which now threatens American liberty; and that it is so, because 
its triumph is the temporary, if not permanent, victory of caste power, 
which will improve its renewed opportunity everywhere in the coun- 
try, and especially in the South, which is still the great battle-ground 
of political ideas, to stre: en and perpetuate itself, in its only pos- 
sible way, which is by maintaining and increasing the political weak- 
ness of the great body of i upon whose ignorance its own su- 
remacy is 79 7 75 built. Is it not a matter of history that the 
ocratic party has been the machine of slayery for at least a gen- 
eration? In what other political party are now to be found the ever- 
living influences which degrade and enslaye mankind? These influ- 
ences have in the republican party their natural foe. Its birth was 
rebellion against them. Its career has been one stern battle, even 
unto blood, against the spirit and institutions of arbitrary power. 
That party is the only effectual champion of freedom in this country 
to-day. If defeated and deprived permanently of power, the days of 
the Republic are numbered. 

Let us examine this matter more closely, for if these assertions 
are untrue they are terribly unjust. No other charge can be made 
against any party so serious and; if false, so calumnious as that it 
is the foe of liberty, or even that it is not her best friend. And here 
and now I denonnce the charge, sometimes made against northern 
men, that in the examination of this subject any spirit but one of the 
most catholic good-will toward all individuals and sections of the 
country, consciously influences my head or my heart. I believe in 
the honesty, integrity, and patriotism, blinded though in many re- 
spects I think the of the representatives of southern sentiment 
upon this floor, I believe in the honesty and patriotism of all large 
masses of men. They always design to do 3 5 There has been no 

t war, either of ideas, or of arms, or of both, in which the com- 
ts particlpated by their own consent, unless each side believed 
itself tobe right; and by their motives must all individuals be judged 
and rewarded or condemned, I believe that many an honest and 
chivalrous soul has laid down his life in the cause of oppression and 
outrage, to whom the infinite God of justice and love has extended the 
welcome,“ Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.“ But no such toleration can be extended to 
wrong principles. Upon them the t philanthropy and the 
b t comprehensiveness of view wage the most implacable 
war. Only the man who, watching through the retributions of his- 
„has been taught the inflexible nature of the principles which 
has made, but whose operation He never suspends nor turns 
aside, can fully separate the cause from its supporter and destroy the 
one while he preserves the other. It is in this spirit that I would con- 
sider my main | proposition, namely: the national democratio party, as 
now controlled and likely to be in the near and probably in the re- 
mote future, is the enemy of the common-school system of America. 

The first question, then, which arises is, how is the democratic 
party now controlled, and how is it likely to be controlled, in the near 
and probably in the remote future? ‘To this question an answer is 
patent to every man who can call the roll of States. The great mass 
of the party, nearly its entire organized strength, as far as control 
of the e is concerned, is now and must remain in the 
Southern States, and in that element of southern society which was 
the confederacy, and in which the tendencies, ava and princi- 
ples that created the confederacy, are still the yehement motive 
power. At the North the democratic power is subordinate. When- 
ever it carries an election it is not from its own strength, but through 
the weakness or crimes of its antagonists, Whenever public con- 
science is aroused by an appeal to underlying principles which 
control the public judgment and sway the popular heart, the demo- 
cratic party is as a reed shaken in the wind, and it falls prostrate 
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before the indignant wrath of a free and virtuous people, as did the 
Dagon Tweed, upon the dishonored threshold of Tammany Hall. 
Here and there is a great and justly honored name which remains in 
the organization to carry on the work of purification within the 
party; but with all their great powers and indefatigable efforts to 
make brick without straw, they are powerless to cure the dee 

leprosy of the organization to which yh Sete and from which the 
masses of the North are emancipated. But they carry occasionally 
a northern State; and with the South reclaimed by the agency of 
violence and fraud to its ancient allegiance and substantially a unit, 
these fifteen States do and will enable the dem to renew its 
war upon the age in which we live and the liberties of mankind. 
What would this party be without the South united upon the 
issues of thewar? It could not live through one session of Con 

nor survive another general election. And why is the South wnited? 
Why does she not divide upon industrial, economic, and local issues 
as do the Northern States? She has the same diversity of interests 
as they. The growing of cotton at the South, is no more an exclusive 
industry than that of grain at the West. New domestic policies are 
pressed upon her attention, and she has no reason for combination as 
asection but the promptings of the old spirit and affinities which 
produced the war. Tilden captures the convention and the nomina- 
tion and the mass of the. democratic electoral vote, if not its entirety, 
when he has received the endorsement of the ex-confederate power 
of the South. 

What is there to the majority of this House of Representatives, if 
18 exclude the leading spirits of the confederacy from the Capitol? 

ey could not even adjourn. Who constitute the never-failing ele- 
ment of the democracy in the Senate? But it is idle to waste time 
in proving that the Sonth is the backbone of the democratic party. 
Should these southern leaders, in good faith, accept the principles 
which conquered at Appomattox, what would be left of the demo- 
cratic party? Toask this question is to answer it: nothing. It could 
not even die, with a respectable demonstration. If this is so, and if 
the democratic party must conquer, if at all, by the restoration of 
southern supremacy in this country. it becomes at once the vital ques- 
tion to the American people, whether that party is still controlled 
by the spirit of caste—that spirit which wars upon freedom from 
necessity, since one of them must die. Upon this point the evidence 
is se ap 

First, she sends the same men to the national councils who repre- 
sented, and because they represented, and were in their own persons, 
the southern canse in the legislative hall, the cabinet, the foram, and 
the bloody field. Coke has just been elected to the Senate from Texas, 
because he was a violent foe to the Government and people of the 
United States, while Hancock, the pacific native southerner, bis able 
and statesmanlike competitor, was defeated because he refused to 
swear allegiance to the confederacy, and rend the flag of his country. 
In public speech General Hancock claimed the election, because he 
was true to his country; and as a public reproof he was defeated by 
the sworn electors of Texas upon the very ground that neither in 
time of war nor in this time of false peace was nor is he the true 
representative of his people and State. The brilliant and philosophical 
Representative from Mississippi, [Mr. LAMAR, ] elected as a true rep- 
resentative of ultra, though more politic, southern opinion, ventures 
in his place on this floor to denounce the crime of murder in appro- 
priate terms, and although he tempers his disclaimer with counter- 
charges 2 the North, yet because this Hamburgh massacre was 
committed to promote southern success at the polls, and in pursuance 
of the policy, by and which, power has recovered in every 
southern State but one, judging from the tone of the Mississippi press, 
even LAMAR is already almost an alien in the house of his friends, and 
only the success of the republican party at the North can save to the 
country the ibilities of good which lie in this man, so misunder- 
stood alike by political friend and foe, There is to-day from the 
late confederate army military ability enough in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of this country to give eompetent leadership to 500, 
men; and there are in the State of Mississippi alone 75,000 men who 
0 nly drill as in time of war in every county and almost every town 
all over the State, skilled soldiery armed with the latest pattern of 
the most deadly rifles of modern times, and officered by men who 
know war, and how to make it. Thus is the peace preserved and 
elections carried in Mississippi and in other States. er reigns in 
Warsaw, and, except where electioneering murder is required to 
conquer another republican State, “they make a desert and call it 
peace. 

We have no reason to wonder at these things; they are to be ex- 
pected; yet they are none the less deplorable in their causes and con- 
sequences. Why should it not beso? Why will it not continue to 
be so, unless the strong arm of power, wielded by the gigantic force 
of the public opinion of the country, and voiced in the next election, 
prevents? The nature of southern society cannot be broken up in 
four years’ war. It is not in human nature toc so suddenly. 
The constitution of the soul does not thus readily yield, The men 
who are what they are, because nature and circumstances have made 
them such, cannot be thus easily reconstructed even if they would. 
It is impossible. I had almost said it is unmanly that their hearts 
should suddenly with tenderness toward the men and influences 
which have, in the hands of God, destroyed their power and crushed 
their half-barbaric form of civilization. I tell you that those hearts 


do not gush any. Itis folly forthe northern mind to befool itself with 
the hope that this generation, or their children, and it may be even 
their children’s children, will ever kiss the hand that smote them. 
I am not sure that I could, were I one of them; and one cannot help 
respecting, even when most determined to crush, that stubborn de- 
votion of the soul which still prays and works for the success of the 
lost cause, by restoring the old supremacy of class and capital over 
the labor, both white and colored, which lies helpless, under guard 
of the serried ranks of the white-liners of these Southern States. Con- 
sider for a moment how this must be if the democratic party—that 
is, — the ex-confederate element of the South—succeeds at the next 
election. 

The essence of the institution of slavery was ignorance; therefore, 
laws were enacted and enforced and customs established in conformity 
with the spirit of the institution. 

The education of the black, even when a freedman, was prohibited 
by law and the infliction of severe pains and sometimes of even sav- 
age cruelties. Religious assemblies could be held only under the sur- 
veillance of the whites. The great mass of the whites, not belonging to 
the landed aristocracy, were coupled with the slaves and were merely 
a substratum or lower order, almost like the Helots of Sparta, upon 
which the dignity, fortune, and supremacy of the ruling class were 
supported and perpetuated. Political power was wholly in the hands 
oft hundred thousand men, who owned and controlled the soil 
and the labor of the South, and from their own ranks, or by the des- 
ignation of their c all the incumbents,emoluments, and positions 
of power were selected and filled. Speech and the press were dumb, 
unless subservient. The confidential intercourse of the mails of the 
General Government was violated under the forms of legal usurpa- 
tion. Religion came to the rescue and proved the divinity of the ac- 
cursed institution; and thus all the elements of aristocratic tyranny, 
even to chains upon the soul, were combined to preserve and intensify 
that ignorance, without which the fabric of their oppressive power 
would have fallen ina day. The common school would have peace- 
ably destroyed the institution of slavery in five years at any time 
since its introduction upon our soil. These false ideas were univers- 
ally taught, and this policy cherished and enforced, for two genera- 
tions. There could be but one result. The mental and moral consti- 
tution of both races and all conditions was deeply affected. The 
lower orders felt and believed in their inferiority, while the dominant 
class, in all sincerity, assumed superiority as an axiom, and its ex- 
ercise as an inalienable 5 — Conscientiously believing in their 
divine right to control, as they did control with despotic sway, the 
whole structure and all the interests of society, how could these kings 
become suddenly converted into lambs of republicanism, by the harsh 
agency of war? Their mental and moral constitution could not be 
thus suddenly and violently reconstructed. The spirit might be over- 
whelmed, but no Anglo-Saxon having inherited and tasted the de- 
lights of dominion could ever truthfully claim that force had convert- 

him into a genuine republican. It is idle to expect that the old 
instinct for power can be instantly suppressed by the voluntary ef- 
fort of the men who were first the slave-holding oligarchy, then the 
fighting confederacy, and now are the body, and brains, and leader- 
ship, of the democratic party. The faintest de; of political phil- 
osophy will convince any man that this must be true. It is no dis- 
gement, but rather is it honorable to the stamina of our sonthern 
brethren, that this is so. No men ever fight with such desperation 
and resource for the preservation 2 when lost, for the recovery of 
power as an aristocracy. I think that is a lesson of history. It can- 
not be then, in the nature of things, that the leopard has changed his 
spots any more than the Ethiopian his skin, in consequence of the 


War. 

It would be reasonable then to conclude that these southern demo- 
erats are plotting the recovery within the Union—where they mean, 
not merely “to stay,” but to rule—of the essential elements of that 
superiority which they lost by forcibly withdrawing from it. Ido not 
mean that they will seek to restore the form of slavery, certainly not 
for many years, but its substance they may and mean to seize by pre- 
serving the intellectual degradation and consequent subjection of the 
ignorant mass below them, while they are freed from the burdens, 
which a due regard to the preservation of their property compelled 
them to bear, when slavery was established or ized, as one of 
the institutions of the State. And if they have this purpose, there 
is only one way in which they can pany accomplish it, and that 
is by the destruction or the enfeeblement of the common school. 
Knowledge will destroy their supremacy and therefore they must de- 
stroy knowled Now it must be remembered, that I am not claim- 
ing that they have or can fully accomplish this end. Counteracting 
5 — of invincible power are in operation, and whatever may 
become of the the southern white yeomanry will some time be 
republican. I only assert, and it is a statement of direful gravity, 
that the energies of these men are desperately enlisted to destroy, 
or at least retard the development of, the common-school system, 
which alone can confer capacity upon citizenship. And it is the 
solemn interrogatory of this campaign, Shall the Republic transfer 
the tremendous power of the national administration into the hands 
of those, who, by the destruction of the common schools, would in 
twenty years make a republican form of government impossible? 

I ak attention, first, to the evidence which follows in regard to the 
great mass of ignorance and absence of the means of popular educa- 

‘N 
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tion in this country, and particularly in the South, where the caste 
power is predominant, and, secend, to the evidence demonstrating 
the settled purpose of that power to substantially destroy the com- 
mon schools, 

The results of the census of 1870 in regard to the condition of pop- 
ular education in the whole country are full of warning and demon- 
strate the necessity of the greatest vigilance and effort, in the North 
as well as in the South, in order to preserve the schools and even the 
present ratio of intelligence to ignorance; and I wish first to invite 
the earnest attention of the House and of the country to statistics of 
amore general nature, compiled from the census returns, and which, 
in my judgment, demonstrate the truth that the greatest ers en- 
viron the future of this Republic; dangers, all the more formidable, 
because of our centennial complacency, resulting, it may be, from our 
pleasant habit of using the American eagle only for screaming pur- 

oses, and of comparing ourselves with ourselves, which good author- 
ity declares to be not wise. 

These tables I have taken in part from the census report, and in part 
have myself carefully compiled, from data therein given. - 


THE ACTUAL ILLITERACY OF THE COUNTRY. 


There are in the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, 9 zoe ce Jersey, Penn- 


sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, ois, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas an aggregate of 1,354,205 illiterate per- 
sons over ten years of age. In the ific States and in the Territories 
there are 102,594, In the Southern States there are 4,187,735, distrib- 
uted as follows: 
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There is thus a total of actual illiterates over ten years of 


age in this country off „524,712 
In the Northern and Northwestern States, (of whom a 
large percentage are of foreign birth) n... -.-- 1, 804, 273 
In the Pacific States and in the Territories 136, 772 
In the Southern States and District of Columbia, (nearly 
all natives). „ „„ e 5, 573, 646 
By the same census the total population of these divisions was— 
Northern States e . 23, 541, 977 
Pacific States and Territories.. -- 1, 004, 601 
Southern States na aasa mases: Li 009, 815 
Total population United States.. - 38, 555, 983 
Percentage of illiterates ten years of age and over to total population of 


same age, both sexes and all classes. 


Average 6.98 


There are in the whole country 2,052,000 ignorant women, most of whom are or 
may become mothers of children and trainers of families, 


— 


Of the 2,000,000 illiterate voters in the United States 1,700,000 are 
in the Southern States, These States elect thirty-two of the seventy- 
four Senators and one hundred and nine of the two hundred and 
ninety-two Representatives in Congress. 

In Alabama 53 cent. of the voters are illiterate. Ignorance 
controls the election of the Legislature, members of Congress, the 
executive, the judiciary, and composes more than half of every jury; 
but who controls ignorance? Theold slave caste of the South. The same 
is true in Mississippi, sed i and Florida. In Kentucky 28 per cent. 
is illiterate; in Marylan 223 in Delaware 24, or one-fourth of all 
power is in these ignorant masses, and they are in the hands of tho 
political Jesuits of the South. 

It is a deadly fact that the ignorance of the southern masses wielded 
by an educated caste, if they once get possession of the Government, 
can govern and enslave the whole 3 

Commenting upon these startling revelations, the able and inde- 
fatigable Commissioner of Education says in his annual report for 
the year 1871: 

But these tremendous figures do not show the extent of this threatening evil, for 
the measure of future adult illiteracy is found in the present record of the number 
of children growing up without a knowledge of the rudiments of 5 

Were an in hostile arm n would 
‘rise in arms to them; but these tables show the ee osts of a 
deadlier foe, a more relentless enemy, already within our own ers and by our 
oon a great army of ignorance growing ever stronger, denser, and more 

Ten years without schools for children will insure an adult generation of igno- 
rant citizens, who in losing the knowledge of will have lost the desire for letters, 
Athens sank rapidly till its transcendent fame became only a tradition. Hostile 
barbarians plunged inte a long night of 


Here I would gladly stop; but it is better to know the worst and 
to provide for it. The index-finger of reason points to the rising gen- 
eration for the fate of the Republic. A people once degenerating from 
a condition of refined civilization may be but will never 
reform. Duty, then, compels us to study the following statistics, be- 
cause they involve the problem of national life. They are the cold 
mathematical statement of the future which we transmit to those 
who will kiss our veg Pokies cold in death and decorate our graves. 
The children of the Republic have a right to receive from us the ele- 
ments and possibilities of a happy existence, since we have compelled 
them to live. Examine these figures, and tell me if in one-half century 
of time, unless new agencies are created and old ones quickened for the 
education of this people, existence in America is likely to be a bless- 
ing ora curse? 

t returns for 1875 are as follows, from a personal examina- 
tion of the records of the Bureau of Education: 


Statement showing the number of children between the ages of 5 and 21 in 
—— States, the average attendance and the number of school days 
n the year. 
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Maryland 2 , 259 187 

Mississi 318,450 | 106, 894 140 

M FEA 738, 431 | 192 904 99 

North Carolina 348, 603 97, 830 50 

South Carolina. 239, 264 100 

Tennessee ... 426,612 | 136,185 100 

Texas 313, 061 | 123, 224 78 

Irginia 482,789 | 103, 927 112 

West Virginia. EE A ESA 179,387 | 79, 002 924 
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This table includes all between the age of five and twenty-one years, 
while those of 1870 include those between five and eighteen years. 
It is difficult to see, considering this cirenmstance and the quite con- 
siderable increase of ulation in some of the States since 1870, 
(being in Texas from 8 to more than 1,200,000, or 50 per cent. in- 

) whether the schools have lost or gained during the last six 
years; but local legislation has recently become very hostile to them. 
It is a pertinent question how long they could live with the southern 
ae seg dominant in all departments of the National Govern- 
men 
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STATISTICS SHOWING THE COMPULSORY IGNORANCE OF THE RISING GENERATION, 
able showing number of children between fire and eighteen years of age and school attendance in the whole country. 


School population. Attending school. 


A EE EE E A NE LEEA teense 10, 422,564 | 1, 620, 978 | 12, 055, 443 | 6, 414, 740 


* Or 38 per cent, tOr 88 per cent, 
Table showing condition of children in the Southern States. 


Not attending school, all 
— * 


School population. Attending school, all classes. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Having shown the alarming condition of education, or rather of 
compulsory ignorance, in the country generally, and especially in the 
Southern "Btates, I invite the attention of the House to evidence 
tending to prove that the governing white class at the South—who 
were the slaveholders and rebels, and since then have been and now 
are the real leaders of the democratic party of the country, dictating 
its policy in peace and in war, both foreign and domestic, for sixty 
years, until to-day, and sure so to do for years to come, if that party 
should unfortunately continue to live—have always been hostile to 
popular education, as the one deadly enemy to the institution of 
slavery while it lasted, and as the great and, in fact, only real ob- 
stacle to the restoration of their old supremacy over labor, black and 
white, at home, and their political ascendency in the nation at large; 
and that the triumph of the democratic party will endanger, if not 
destroy, the free schools at the South, restore the domination of the 
privileged land-owning class or caste, and reduce all labor of what- 
ever race to a practical servitude more advantageous to the old mas- 
ters than slavery itself, restore the policy which produced the rebel- 
lion, and which must, if pursued, ultimately divide and destroy the 
country. 

I assume, because no one is ignorant of the fact, that previous to 
the war there was no common public-school system in the Southern 
States. There was some legislation upon the subject, but no adequate 
provision was made for the children of the whites, andit was a crime 
even secretly to teach a black child to read. The northern soldiers 
were the first common-school teachers who could claim that they 
were doing a legitimate business in the Southern States. Multitudes 
of the freedmen learn to read in their contact with the Army; and 
wherever the Army held quiet occupation for any considerable time 
the spelling-book was as common as the book of tactics. Schools sprang 
up spontaneously. Benevolence sent teachers from the North in! 
numbers. The en’s Bureau, the discontinuance of which by 
the Government, in consequence of her own clamor and that of her 
northern allies will, in history, appear to have been a direct blow at 
the salvation of the South, met, so far as possible, the pressing wants 
of eager youth and age for knowledge, which to the poor untutored 
minds of the liberated freedmen was the badge of liberty. General 
Banks established the first colored school at New Orleans; although 
previously General Butler had enabled Mrs. Brice to re-open her lone 
private school, which in obedience to direct intimation from Heaven, 
as it seemed to her mind, she had opened, at the risk of her life, in 
September, 1860, but almost immediately closed in obedience to the 
outcry of the mob. And so it was everywhere all over the South that 
the Union forces got permanent foot-hold. There is nothing like it in 
the history of war. It abolished the proverb that the pen is mightier 
than the sword, for every true northern sword was a pen and every 
bayonet a blackboard pointer. The religious and other benevolent 
associations, also concentrated their influence chiefly rise the estab- 
lishment of schools, The military State governments, the early aboli- 
tion of which was such a disaster to the South, fostered and encour- 
aged the schools, which had become numerous and well systematized. 

When the military governments were discontinued and the south- 
ern people were left to themselves, with full power to build for them- 
selves, with the ballot in their own hands, and not in the hands of the 
colored men at all, then the fruits of the simple-hearted northern trast 
in the good faith and good sense of the defeated slave power of the 
South appeared at once, and the real calamities of this country be- 
gan. Until then the war had been a bloody blessing. The foolish 
over-confidence of the North, ignoring all the lessons of history and 
the principles of human nature, pressed, too, by the clamor of the 
northern democracy against interference with the sovereign rights of 
States, led the republican party to commit a clemency which was a 
crime. Such a mistake will never be repeated in the history of this 
country. From that day the war upon the common school, as the 
very citadel of free institutions, has been violently waged. Still the 
institution has lived, and will live, unless the people of the whole 
country abandon the South to her fate by restoring the democratic 
party to power in the General Government. 

With this 3 eral outline I ask attention to the fol- 
lowing extracts, which I have selected wholly, as I believe, from the 
most reliable authorities, mostly official, purposely excluding details 
of violence and crime, because I do not wish to excite the feelings, 
but appealing only to facts, figures, and results, which are the cold 
steel o ent, to attract attention to the course and tendency of 
events in the mass, and exhibit, not the animus of individuals, but 
the settled policy of southern democratic thought. If one-half the 
colored population had been murdered by the Ku-Klux, stimulated 
by aimless violence, orif the slaughter at Hamburgh was the ebulli- 
tion of sporadic crime, and not of the madness which has method, 
and is based upon the cool calculation of a vast and profound politi- 
cal policy, no patriotic American need despair of the Republic. The 
common school would cure it all, and the next generation would be 
a prosperous, peaceful, and happy people. But the case is other- 
wise. 


Senator Pease, of Mississippi, delivered a speech in the United 
States Senate, January 26, 1875, from which I make the following ex- 
tract. Senator Pease was also State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Mississippi: 

I desire to refer the Senate to the condition of eee eee, 
and I take this occasion to say that in almost every instance (and I know whi 


— — 


T affirm, because I have had the honor to be connected with the educational interests 
of the South) when those States were reconstructed there was no such thing as 
an efficient school system in the South, and in many Southern States there was no 
such thing known. These States had, with scarcely an exception, no school laws, 
and when they had they were 1 inoperative, but immediately after recon- 
struction, in those States which were under republican administration, school- 
poose were built, educational facilities were provided for the blacks and whites 

8. 
When the State of Mississippi was reconstructed there was not a single freo 
school in the State. Under republican administration, in three years over two 
thousand school-houses were built and over three thousand schools were organ- 
ized. Nearly one hi thousand children were receiving tuition in the schools 
under the patong of a republican administration. The same was true of Teu- 
nessee in 1868; but when the power passed from the Ls oer party into the 
hands of the democracy one of their first acts was to close the schools, ‘The schools 
were broken up, and not until quite recently have the people of Tennessee paid 
any attention to the revival of their school system. This was true also of Georgia. 
Under republican rule schools were established. As soon as the State passed into 
the hands of the democrats the ls were tically abolished; and they have 
to-day a merely nominal school system. I undertake to say that the different benev- 
olent and educational associations in the North have contributed more money to 
support the education of the colored children and the white children in the State 
of rgia than the democratic party has ever contributed orang ae whole his- 
tory ot that State. The same is true of Texas. The amount of the Peabody fund 
distributed in the South since the war is $3,500,000. The contributions for educa- 
tional purposes at the South by the American Missionary Association of the North 
since the war have amounted to $1,663,000. The General Government expended 
through the Freedmen's Bureau nearly $6,000,000 for educational pu in the 
South. During the last ten years the same benevolence has contributed, aside 
from the Peabody gift, over $6,000,000 for southern education; and nearly all these 
contributions have come from republican sources. In the State of Mississippi, 
when the 8 began to feel that they were coming again into power 
and the Ku-Klux o tions were being formed, instead as the honorable Senator 
would have us believe that the southern people were anxious to educate the negro 
and the masses of the people, the Ku- Klux democracy burned our school-houses. 
Over fifty school-houses, aonda church buildings used for schools by the ne- 
groes, were burned in Mississippi by these lawless bands ; and it is the same class 
of men who are foremost in the white-league movement to-day. 


I would add to the above that from the best data which I have been 
able to get the aggregate sum expended by the General Government 
and by northern benevolence to support free white and colored 
schools at the South since the war is not less than $15,000,000. The 
record of the Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, and other religious 
denominations in the great effort to save southern society exhibits all 
the zeal of the early marytrs, combined with the largest wisdom 
which patriotism, piety, and statesmanship could devise. The report 
of the Committee upon Affairs in the late Insurrectionary States, which 
is a document of the highest historic value, on e 279 states that 
on the 31st day of October, 1865, in the various Southern States five 
hundred and sixty schools had been already established among the 
freedmen, and qnoting from a report of General Alvord, gives his con- 
clusion as follows: “That the experiment of educating the freedmen 
pore to be successful and the ignorant whites may be greatly bene- 

ted.“ The committee then proposes the following question: 


Were the old leaders who were forming State constitutions ignorant of this great 
movement! 


Which they answer thus: 


No; but they feared its effects. Having prevented the slave and the free negroes 
from coming to the light of deban, by penal statutes, and having seen many 
learning to read and write in spite of their prohibitions, sometimes at the risk of 
life and limb, for in some States persistence in learning to read and write has cost 
the slave his thumb, while in others he has pursued knowledge even unto death; 


and seeing this t movement of thousands of freedmen, women, and children 
alarmed t. shocked their prejudices, they found it would destroy the value 
of negro labor. From Georgia it was reported in 1865 that most of the white resi- 


dents of this section took ages against schools for the edacation of the freed peo- 
ple, not only as labor lost, but some held that it was injurious to all working classes 
to be taught from books. In a pea the education of the freedmen was forci- 
bly resisted even to burning school- and killing teachers. 


On page 83 the committee says: 


The adoption of the fifteenth amendment, having made the ballot secure against 
the t which opposed the thirteenth and rejected as far as it could the four- 
teenth amendment, presented the colored man clothed with freedom, citizenship, 
and the ballot. The organization of 1866, animated by the spirit and composed of 
the material already mentioned, had developed in the oponis direction ; and in 
1870 and 1871 it rode into Eutaw, Alabama, and murdered Boyd for seeking to pun- 
ish by law the crime of colored men. It pursued the ministers of the Methodist 

i Church in that State because of their loyalty. In North Carolina it 
hun; 4 5 Outlo for no other offense than opposition to the Ku- Klux and barba- 
pt w Mr. Justice for exercising his political rights. In South Carolina 
it tortured Elias Hill for preaching the Gospel to his race, fór educating their chil- 
dren, a ending ee in their political interests and bi s. It assembled in 
force, armed an i eer residia the execution of a writ of habeas corpus in 
Union County issued to secure ten a, oti charged with murder for lawful trial, 
and hanged them without trial. In Mississippi it destroyed school-houses and 
drove away school-teachers. In Georgia, and indeed in the States examined 
into, it committed murders, whippings, and out 80 numerous and so horrible, 
that one of the retained defenders of the perpel (Hon. Reverdy Johnson) has 
honored his own nature and denounced the existence of these enormities by de- 

that in South Carolina “ they are shocking to humanity; they admit neither 
of j cation nor excuse; they violate every obligation which law and nature im- 


pose upon men.” 

And the Ee thus 8 has continued actively in force ever 
since, and has within a few days been most bloodily illustrated, re- 
enforeed, and clinched by the dastardly and wholesale murder on the 
unholy soil of Hasibargh, of regular soldiers of the State of Sonth 
Carolina, by the assignees of the Ku-Klux, hecause they paraded to 
celebrate our centennial Fourth of July. 8 

I now ask attention to the condition of several of the States, from 
yn the general condition of education at the South may be in- 


GEORGIA, 


_ The following extract from the 5 of the New York 
Times is the result of the observation of a gentleman of very high 
character. He writes from Savannah, Georgia, under date of Octo- 


bër 26, 1873: under the law and constitution as t exist. Unable to emancipate them- 


selves from irrational prejudice, by w ch both intellect and conscience have been 
FTT 
away, or 
o ich has been taken. + 

His own italics. 

In his report for 1873, page 50, Hon. William G. Brown, State super- 
33 the spirit of the martyr who dies triumphant in th 
flames, after enumerating the obstacles to be surmounted, breaks 
forth in the following eloquent strain: 


The crnsade ignorance, bigotry, perstition, and caste inaugurated in 
the South must Cordes forward. Ne 8e hat reads the signs of the times or 
that surveys the work of the forces of education and estimates the value of the cita- 
dels taken and territory occupied can doubt for one moment the resnlt. It were 
better for the enemies of education in the South that mi were banged about 
their necks and they cast into the depths of the sea, because the awaken ing from 
the delusion which prompts their opposition will be almost as fearful as that which 
tormented Dives. 

In August, 1875, the honorable superintendent, the same Professor 
W. G. Brown, in a 1 9 lecture upon education in the South in 
general, and especially in Louisiana, remarked that 

Previous to the war there was no established system of instruction in nine or 
ten of the Southern States. What schools there were were conducted exclusively 
for white children. It was only after reconstruction, when the republican party 
had assumed control, that there was such a thing as eral schools. This con- 
summation was the effect of republican rule. e democratic party, there as 


efit of schools, yet were their professions of apprec: 

e 7V7CT0T0T0V0bC0T0T0T0T0⁊i ĩͤ nfo eas Pl 
en ition to ni suffrageu ofnegroig- 

* 8 content kwi ld assistance and 


encouragemen groes they caused 

to be burned and their ers to be driven off until Congress made that too danger- 

ousa business. In this State the laws imposing poll-taxes, sacredly ror sepa 
harshness t the negrocs, 


fran tu voters, while non- tax- paying whites vote unquestioned. 

Often with all this i fierce zeal to collect the pmr deg 1 

the of all classes are left to grow up in a eee 
to defray the expense of their education is made instrumental in di chis- 


their fathers. 
Sword wt ‘ht not be amiss as to the extent of thisenforced ignorance. Statistics 
cannot tell whole truth, but they disclose enough to alarm philanthropists and 
inform us that during the year 1 in Georgi 


teen saw the inside of school-houses out of the whole number of 407,000 

dren in the State. During the next year, 1871, the whole number of children 
reported is 425,000 ; only 53,551 sorts to go to school, and these 
averaged only two and a half months for child during the entire year. This 
tome ROE OY ANENE TY ARE ORANAN 


* * * * * * * 


and under the most tremendous ition. ion of the tax-payers 

Fs gba Fees leben oper fmt rel ole gn Ke Reh cd we od 
ce y as we were seve! eS ern o consti- 

of the slaves be beneficial to the masters in the days of slavery? It enables the old | tutions prohibited the establishment of separate schools. In Texas the public- 
master class school system was abolished immediately upon the accession of the democratic 


i. to power. In Alabama and Arkansas we find substantially the same thing. 


and foot under the of law, and still to exclude the from the privi- uis Mississippi, Florida, and South Carolina, where educational interests 
` lege, to any 8 of the elective franchise, while admi them to | were under the coni — the — 1 eee was bein — notwith- 
that p toa as the leaders fondly suppose, sufficient to quiet the ap- | standing all ents. North Carolina, Virginia, and Kentucky, on the 


„ schools were made separate by the law and constitution, there 
was but little progress made. 

And again Mr. Conway states, in report of 1871, page 123: 

In my a tour to which I have referred I visited a community of 


over twelve inhabitants where I was informed a Christain minister had 
never been excepta Catholic priest, and he had been there but once fr over a year. 


power of the Sou 
That the old leaders of the South have a deep-seated to control labor by 
a system of laws no one who has pretended to watch their conduct can for a mo- 


The governor of the State declared a short time in a public address that la- 


bor must be controlled by law. We may hold inviolate every law of the United | I further assert that I do not believe six persons could be found 
States and still so upon our labor system as to retain our old plantation | three teachers who had been sent there in charge of schools, who coul — 
system or in lien of establish a baronial one.” write in any lan; or that a particle of printed matter, not even the Bible, 


could be found in one of their houses, except the school-books that had been recently 
sent there for the use of pupils. : 


TENNESSEE. 
Upon authority of Hon. John M. Fleming, State superintendent of 
pakis instruction, and Hon. J. B. Killebrew, January, 1873, report of 
873, page 371, they say: x 
the public mind, respectability does not attach to public sch t 
88 eilten which have ed DAAA of e ae gear eng 
compel the discontinuance of private schools, no correct idea of a well-founded sys- 
tem prevails in the State. 2 


Extract from the letter of a prominent educator living in Georgia.} 


——, April 10, 1876. 
DEAR Sm: * * * eee paiesi per male school in this place 
5 8 
From a familiarity with the standard and progress of education in dle 
for thirty years, twenty-five of which I have spent in ee at t 
with Te- 


The report of the commissioner of education who organized the 
common schools of Tennessee prior to 1870 with great efficiency 
and success, and in the face of all obstacles which ignorance, preju- 
dice, and caste power could present, shows that when the schools 

ARKANSAS. were becoming highly prosperous and 185,000 children were already 
Hon. Thomas Smith, superintendent of public instruction, in his | receiving instruction in them, having recovered power in the State 


877 Assem the democratic abolished the whole system and substantially 
Pe stande TREAT aN TER EOE IG 11 7 5 destroyed the 9 But the seed sown had taken root, and an 


o General Amem report covering awakened public sentiment among the people has compelled the re- 
time 5 of the present 8 up to the 30th —— storation of the leading features of the system. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
In his report for the year 1873, Hon. J. K. Jillson, superintendent 
of public instruction, referring to the attitude of the press, ob- 
serves : f 


school-system with contempt, injustice, ridicule, and unfairness. Every public 28 
— of a 


He then explains a recent law of the General Assembly, the pas- 

mage of which was procured by the “enemies of free schools,” which 

uced taxation for the support of schools and authorized its pay- 
ment in a depreciated interest-bearing scrip, and adds: 


The consequence was the school fund, both State and district, was paid into the 


partisan press which in the tim: cities only be 
argan dr pilates sale F ers 

In passing, I propose to the House and to the American people this 
question: ‘ho ever heard of a republican newspaper or of a repub- 
lican citizen North or South that was opposed to the cause of popular 
education ? 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Hon. H. R. Pease, superintendent of public instruction, in his re- 
port of 1873, and page 214 of report of Commissioner of Education, 
says: 

Allo to the mismanagement for fort; of the school land eathed 

the ding for educational purposes by the General eee to 3 

version of the school funds tootherthan school purposes, and the irretrievable loss 
. ͤ . ĩ˙•—᷑̃— — 

z r finan c 
pursued the schoòl-land fund alone wouldnow afford E aers sufficient to export 


= era of free schools with ample facilities for the instruction of all the youth of 
0 


. dish 
have left the State, and our schools have been deprived of many of our most val- 
uable teachers. The object in thus 88 the mistaken policy of the = 
islature is to show how the course pursued served to embarrass and well-ni; 


P 
destroy our free-school system of education, which had bee: ä 
augurated and so successfully carried forward during the first two years of its 
j 7 LOUISIANA. 
Referring to the democratic party, Hon. T. W. Conway, State su- 
1 of education of Louisiana, says in his report of 1871, 
page 45: 


In his report for 1874 Hon. T. W. Cardozo remarks : 


Consi the great 
9 


It seems that they were growing too rapidly to suit the“ intelli- 
gent portion“ of the community, and since the white- line 23 
reconquered the State there is a different report from the free schoo 


of Mississippi, 
| The follo letter is from the pen of a gentleman of high char- 
acter who has educa- 


n closely allied with the f skra an 
tional interests of Mississippi since 1865, He was chairman of the 
house committee on education in that State for several years: 


DEAR Sm: In to yonr inquiries about the public schools of Mississippi 
under the N 
first hool system in 1870. The law was amended and 
im 873. a amount expended annually was about $600, or 
in 1872, 784, and in 1874, 481. This sum furnished schools only about five 
months in the year to not ex three-fourths of the children of achool and 
was obtained by a general tax for that purpose on the taxable property of the 
State, including the poll-tax. 1 ore efficient. by thoroagh super 
an probably no State in the nion ever witnessed better results from the 


proche ont to th Sa the blicans, the proceeds 
an am e m 
of liquor licenses, fines, &c., amounting to t D becomes avail- 
immediate instead of going into a here- 


ning of the government, it must have been known the law was 
that there would be no The next blow to the system 
is the virtual abolishment of the office of county superintendent. keen p 
regarded efficient supervision of the schools as of the first importance, exacted 
much t service of their su itendents. ag Casas pent salary 
of per annum. The late ( ratic) act cuts down salaries to just one- 
fifth of what was formerly the maximum at $270 per annum and the 
minimum at $60 per annum. itis remembered that some counties are thirty 
hang Atase 17 9 degssatimedotade pon dear getoa iaaa Taper five schools, 
it will be seen the pay ee ee No man can af- 
3 the office an its responsibilities. provision to pay teach- 
ers is as WE 
“The county s tendent and board of supervisors shall, at the beginning of 
PP package ig a maximum tac teaches WIARA aot he Miaria 


$40 for each school with an average 
and in schools where the av 
not exceed 


attendance of twenty-five or more pupils, 
daily attendance is less that twenty-five the 
cents per day for the actual attendance of each 


pupil.” 
his compensation, with the almost absolute certainty that the war- 
rant, rd rig Boa, will be against an empty treasury, and tas hinasa aAa 
ted at some broker’s office at 25 percent. discount, will drive all 
ly competent teachers back into private schools, and the public-school system 
come generally into disrepute and worthlessness. 
conclusion, the democrats have committed the fraud of — the — 
eee ractically it is and will 
as Care pee fae the people wi schools as if they had repealed and abolished 
all laws on subject. 
Truly yours, 
Hon. H. W, B 
House of 


H. T. FISHER. 


The following letter is from Ex-Governor Powers, of Mississippi : 


Wasuinetox, D. C., July 29, 1876. 
Sm: In reply to your note received to-day, I have to say that I was the presiding 
second sessions of the Legislature of Mis- 


the of our State constitution, which required the estab! 
tem of free bifo schools, 2 jast and air bill was, after much 

the democrats cipating, and the bill was in many instances 
ut when it came to final 


ored man. Sul nent to during th 
in several eee 


e Srey mies e 
nance of common school: sums as accrue from 

lands, liquor fines; an amount in the totally aye cea 
the purpose. There was also left on hand by the repu about $66,000 in the 


The Taw was in other respecte materially c the result of which, if per- 
000 = 
I am, sir, yours respectfully, 


pg ee 


R. C. POWERS, 
Ez-Governor of Mississippi. 


TEXAS. 
Hon. J. C. De Gress, State superintendent of public instruction, in 
his report to the Commissioner of Education, says: 


In May, 1873, the State Legislature abolished the school law which had been in 
operation since 1871, and passed another of which the governor of the State saya 


in declining to the act, page 383 : 

“The consti CC 
uniform system of free schools throughout the State; but this act, h in its 
title it proposes to establish such a system, in reality does away with all d 

It, however, became a law notwithstanding the ition of the 
governor. And William Alexander, attorney-general of the State, 
says, page 334: 

Parga andap rapidan nakan garth lr Sy ests ere 5 
so man provisions are unconstitutional, while practicable, 
thas ip commes be put inte operation Tate i 

And of its practical effect the State superintendent says: 

The a new school the old one, and in 
e sarrau of Under this law no 
uniform system of public free schools as required by the State tion can be 
established; in the , to whom alone the free-schools are to be can 
never under it be edu * * œ Inshort, the old law of State is 

substantially re-enacted. The school fund is hence likely to be given awa: 
to institutions „ W those who are 


le to pay for the tui- 
ves 


88,842, acres of land, the of which were, by section 6, article 9, of the 
State tion, to become a part of the common-school fund, but the 
lature gave away one-half of such lands to corpo: 


This was a fundamental condition upon which the State was re- 
stored “ to its practical relations” with the Union. I also quote the 
following from the Waco Register, showing how the Texas democracy 
has destroyed the public schools by attempted constitutional enact- 
25 in violation of the fundamental conditions of her restoration to 

e Union: 


Our Texas democratic governor, Coke, who has been elected by the ture 
to the United States Senate, may not be able to get into that body. He been 
elected admitting the State 


ä the act of 


admitted to n in Congress as one of the States of the Union upon the 
following fundamental conditions,” namely, * * * “ that the constita. 


changed as to deprive any citizen or 
class of citizens of the United States of the school rights and privileges secured 
itu has been so changed as 


blic schools. 

e has been elected to the Senate) does 
not make it obligatory upon the State government to levy, collect, or set apart ono 
cen 


The constitution under which Coke has been elected is right in the face of the 
Texas Senators and Representatives have been 


The following is taken from the leading republican paperin Texas. 
Mr, the editor, is a native of New ire, and a gentleman 
of high character and thoroughly acquainted with that of which he 


ANSWER TO INQUIRIES. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10, 1876. 


Did not the democrats abolish free schools when they came into power? What is 
the the What have they done with it? I should 
also like to know what your rate of taxation is and the condition of your State 


—. 


We have concluded to publish our reply to the above: 

1, There are no free schools in the State; at least, we are aware of none either in 

Oi erate Tae pote fat ning whic bee eile, Th 
present law” provides ary hing w — e pres- 


t law sets apart State public schools, but money is 
not reatined from those nor expected to bo realized to support a system 
of public schools, 

7777%SCC0ͤͥ0àʃꝛ Ligation tani aban’ ton ROATE Wendin: Ghd ERNY 


free schools when they came into power. We 
in excellent 1 


to provide free schools 
democrats came in they abolished this consti- 
ee en neers coy Satna ů———² ͤd 
to schools and does not make it obligatory upon the State government to set apart 
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a cent of the money derived from taxes to schools. Under this (democratic) con- 
stitation the schools have gone down. 

5. The school trust funds were in United States bonds ; but the democratic Legis- 
lature has just ordered these bonds to be sold for the money, with which they will 

themselves for their services and issue their own (State) depreciated bonds to 
put in the place of the United States bonds, The transaction is simply a rob- 
bery from the school fund. 

6. Taxes have been heavier every year under democratic administration than 
they were any year under republican administration and have increased from year 
2 ‘The rate may be no higher but more things are taxed. 

„ The condition of our State finances is that the legislative finance committee 
has a deficiency of the rise of $300,000 of taxes to meet current ex- 
of the State ent. The comptroller asserts this 8 
£500,000. The State been steadily run in debt at the rate of about a of 
dollars a year since the present administration came into power. 


DELAWARE AND KENTUCKY. 


The animus of the original slave democracy toward free schools 
is clearly seen in Delaware and Kentucky, where they have constantly 
been in power before, during, and since the war. In neither of these 
States does the law permit any portion of the tax levied upon prop- 
erty of the whites to bo appropriated to the education of colored 
children, and as the colored people have very little property the en- 
forced ee of their children may be imagined possibly but not 


North Carolina raises less than $1, and I am informed only fifty 
cents each to educate her children, while Massachusetts, not educat- 
ing hers as well by any means as she ou ht, expends $22 annually. 

t is no excuse that a State is poor. ere is no industry so pro- 
ductive as the cultivation of the mind, and there is no way to mate- 
rial wealth so sure and rapid. 


PROGRESS OF PAPAL INFLUENCE AT THE SOUTH, 


There is still another powerful source of danger to the schools, and 
that is the undoubted alliance between the policy of southern poli- 
ticians, and that of the Romish propagandists in this country. It 
will be remembered that the only foreign potentate who recognized 
the confederacy was the Pope. Both seek a common end, power; the 
one temporal, the other both temporal and spiritual, And even if 
there is no formal secret alliance between the caste and the hierarchy 
there is the same tendency to practical subordination of the people; 
the one leading to an gomans subserviency and the other to an edu- 
cated subserviency, if I may so express myself. The papal church is 
alert to the fact that nowhere else on earth is there such a field for the 
cultivation of power as in the Southern States. Whoever holds them 
in a body, by dividing the North and West, can rule the country. 
Whoever rules the country will control this hemisphere, and in one 
century hence will govern the globe. Indications are not wanting 
that, alarmed by the aroused indignation of the North at the effort to 
divide the school money there for sectarian uses, the wily Jesuits are 
changing the ground of their attack to the defenseless ignorance of 
the South, where, with no obstacles and slight competition, they may 
build broad and deep the foundations of spiritual and temporal 
power. 

A recent issue of the Montgomery (Alabama) Advertiser remarks : 

The Catholic Church is making a determined effort to extend their educational 
work at the South. The uarters of this work are in Baltimore, where the 

ests, n and sisters from abroad rt, and are detailed to various parts of 

„e South. New schools for colored children are to be immediatel spenat; sa 
follows: ten in Georgia, fifteen in fifteen in Mississippi, and. twenty-five 


Alabama, 
in Louisiana. These schools will offer board and tuition free to colored young men 
and women. 2 


While nothing is more common than hostility, and even violence, 
to the free Protestant or public schools and their teachers, who ever 
has known of any systematic or even casual violence or o position 
to a Catholic school atthe South? But I can only suggest this topic; 
and I desire most emphatically to say that if the country will not 
supply him with e better, then, by all means, let the southern 
child seek knowledge an discipline in the schools provided for him 
by the Catholic church. Better anything than the savage state; and 
what lover of his country can neglect his duty to vote for free schools, 
and then condemn the magnificent charity of the Catholic Church, 
whether her motive be benevolence or power, or both. 

I have thus, sir, at t length but without producing a tithe 
of the immense mass of evidence, which exists and rises from thir- 
teen States of this Union in the face of Heaven, like the poisoned ex- 
halations of the dismal swamp, endeavored to arrest the attention of 
the House, and fix it upon the danger to the Republic and to human- 
ity, which arises from the great and growing predominance of the 
ignorant, and consequently weak and vicious elements, in the land. 
And, sir, I protest here and now, that the issue upon the schools in- 
volves their existence as a system, and that the schools are the only 
sure bulwarks of our liberties. I protest that neither false issues, nor 
secondary issues, shall be elevated into absorbing importance in this 
campaign. The school question in the South is com ively the 
only question involved in this presidential election. It leaps over all 
PATRAT of this generation and grasps the fate of millions yet 

o be. 

There has been no crisis like this in our political affairs since Get- 
tysburgh. Never since then has there been a season of more doubt 
and danger of the loss of the control of the country, by the republi- 
can party. Not because the party is corrupt or weak, or has failed 
in its mission; but because the grinding burdens of the rebellion and 


of twenty years 
trious disda. 


theincessant hostility of the democratic party, both North and South, 
to peaceable acquiescence in the logical results of the war, and the 
incessant reiteration of false and defamatory charges of personal and 


official corruption, everywhere, and especially against upright and 
patriotic representative men of the republican party, which republi- 
cans have failed properly to resent, forgetting, that in defending the 
men who are assailed only because they represent our cause, we de- 
fend the cause itself, together with all the bickerings, jealonsies, and 
unpatriotic rivalries, which to some extent have necessarily arisen 
during sixteen years of tremendous power and responsibility, with 
some actual ce among the trusted officials of the country, 
although there never has been so little official corruption and dis- 
honor, or so much of strict integrity and high purpose in the adminis- 
tration of any other government, nor of this Government, as since the 
republican party has controlled it. These, with other causes, have 
conspired to create among the people a feeling of unrest and disquiet, 
whieh may obscure the 8 consequences involved. A pestif- 
erous demagogery, a false pretense to personal and political virtue 
and capacity, deafening shouts for “ peace, peace,” at the South, 
when there is no peace but in the grave; for Tammany and reform, 
for Hendricks and hard money, for Tilden, resumption, and * - 
ring throughout the country and split the ears of the pronis: hus 
it is hoped to divert eee from the nature of this contest 
and to wheedle the American poopie out of the only guarantee of its 
liberties—the common school. This is not the purpose of the mass 
of the democratic party either North or South; for at the South with 
increasing intelligence there will develop a great white republican 
party from that splendid yeomanry which furnished the blood, as the 
slave power did the policy and disciplined intellect of the war. 
ese people, now so ignorant of their interests and of their rights, 

will, if once the common school breaks through the obstacles which 
supervene between them, become the stanchest friends of both the 
schools and of the great northern republican party which they now so 
ignorantly defame, being exceeding mad against us and verily be- 
lieving that they are doing God's service; and in these men is the 
hope of the South. At the North a democrat has the same interest 
for his child as a republican, though blindly he gropes after the light 
which the republican has long since found. But however honest may 
be the masses of the democratic party everywhere—for masses of men 
are always honest—the policy of the party leaders will conduct both 
it and the country to > 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed. If it is true that eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of liberty, there was never a time when its exer- 
cise was more important. A false step now, when there is so much 
to concentrate attention upon ourselves, and the distresses, partly 
realand ‘Partly fancied, of to-day, will be calamitous and perhaps with- 
out remedy. > 

The democratic party has been an agency of fraud and destruction 
for thirty years. Önt of the national rnin and dishonor, with which 
it piled the land, has grown up the republican party, under the inspi- 
ration of Heaven, to recreate and restore. e one represents the 
affirmative of every evil, and the negative of every good proposi- 
tion, in our politics : State-rights, discredit to our national promises, 
which its own treason compe us to pledge by billions in the mar- 
kets of the world, the insidious destruction or the emasculation of 
the free schools, and the restoration of the caste power of the South, 
to curse all sections once more, and enthrone upon the backs of free- 
men & landed aristocracy bloated with bonds written in their blood. 
The other is the party of pro; , reform, freedom. It has you 
inspiration, destiny. It has y a history in whose brief record 
is written the drama of ten common centuries of illus- 
Hand in hand the patriarch of the Revolution and the 
martyr of the rebellion, shall march through the halls of the ages 
until time shall be no more. z 

The same thunderbolt of liberty which struck the earth at Mara- 
thon and Salamis, at Bannockburn and Bunker Hill, fell again at 
Vicksburgh and Appomattox ; and the inspiration which has kindled 
the souls of patriots and freemen in all decisive epochs of time, and 
prompted pe sacrifices and heroic deeds for the universal rights of 
man, dwells as a Aying Brg in the hearts and the history of the re- 
publican party. To w. t interest of this country, of this whole 
country, is it not trae? What right of the weak and lowly does it 
not vindicate? What A privilege of the great does it not secure? 
When and where has the policy of the republican party swerved 
from the principles of unive liberty protected by law? Where 
are concentrated the redemptory influences of the nation? Where is 
the religious and reformatory press? Where is the active leadership 
of aggressive piety? Where is the control and the chief pecuni 
re ey of the missionary, and higher educational institutions of the 
land? Let our enemies consider and let them judge how many cen- 
turies of progress would be annihilated were the men and influences 
which are knit together in the republican party eliminated from 
society and replaced with an equal mass of the democracy, which 
howls and hiccoughs for Tilden and reform. The two great ies 
are now in the y of decision. In three months it will all be over. 
The time is short and the stake is tremendous, It concerns not this 
nation alone. It involves vast consequences to the race. But to no 
part of mankind is it so imperatively necessary that republicanism 
should triumph as to our blind brethren of the South, They may 
and perhaps they must hate us. Human nature will not always 


budge; and how can the proud, imperious slave-power of the South 
whisper accents of love from the dust of defeat? 

It is easy for us, who are victors, to forgive; but how if we were 
fallen? I for one would submit, I would admonished by events, 
I would repair, I would restore, I would teach my children the new 
and more excellent way, I would co-operate with my conqueror in the 
restoration of the power and glory of my country, and would try to 

wear my mask in submission to the laws and in retrieving the con- 
sequences of my fault, if not my crime. I would not insult nor deny 
the clemency and animity of the country which spared me, and 
which invited me to a higher and more illustrious destiny than ever 
before lifted itself into the possibilities of my existence ; and I would 
do justice to my former foes. But that I would ever, in my secret 
heart, love them, God knows that I doubt it, neither do I expect it 
from the leaders of the South. But they ought to accept the inevit- 
able. They should find vengeance and revenge in grasping every 
advantage which has come to them on the wings of war. Did she onl. 
know it, the South conquered at Appomattox. She conquered herse 
God was on her side. He presided over both combatants, and, in the 
very valley of the shadow of four years of death He beat and pounded 
the North and South in the mortar of His Providence, until He had 
broken in pieces the groat national crime which provoked His wrath, 
and gave us another fair chance in the rade of national life. 

Sir, it is neither pry ink nor desirable to forget the past, and with 
it the lessons which, if remembered, may save us from the return of 
like calamities. The rebellion was a political crime. If any consider- 
able portion of the people of this country believe it to have been other- 
wise, and shall train up their children in like faith, and consequently 
to cherish a sentiment that the people who waged war against this 
Government have been wronged by their defeat, and that justice must 
yet be done, either by extraordinary pecuniary favors or by future 

litical advantages, to obtain which the bonds of the Union are to 

acquiesced in, and not to be loved for themselves, then the future of 
this nation is bloodier than the past. The talk of a restored Union 
is mockery. If the South again participates in the affairs of this Gov- 
ernment, all the while cherishing a secret sense of burning wrong, 
and is here to clamor for justice, there is no peace. Clemency she has 
received. She has profited by it. But she is too proud to admit that 
she is forgiven. She has been saved from herself, from her own mad- 
ness and fanaticism, however honestly and desperately she may have 
fought to ruin our common country, and herself most of all; and men 
who come here to swear to a modified oath of allegiance have no 
right to taunt those who represent the sentiment which alone has 
3 to them, and to us all, a country worth living and dyin 

or with injustice to the South. I fervently believe that the rea 

sentiment and temper of the sonthern people, as a whole, does not 
justify the sentiment that the North has wronged the South. Peace 
does not lie in that direction. Neither, sir, can I entertain any respect 
for that other tendency which is sometimes observed, and in accord- 
ance with which northern men are encouraged to express themselves, 
which presents the South to us as our very desolate and sorely-stricken 
sister, unable to stand without support, a sickly suppliant for crumbs 
sh comfort, without resources, without fertility, or power of recuper- 
ation. 

There is no southern State to-day which is not stronger, mightier, 
and more blest, in her actual condition, and infinitely happier in her 
near future and more illustrious destiny, than before the war. Every 
one of them is more populous, every one of them is wealthier, more 
prosperous, better governed, and, in spite of terrible and disgraceful 
opposition, better educated to-day than before the war. She knows 
it all herself. 

Even the distinguished orator from Georgia, who last winter said 
that the South, in her exit from this Hall, carried with her the Con- 
stitution of the country, and therefore by implication asserted that 
she left here nothing but a howling mob of fanatical revolutionists, 
who underthe lead of Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and Sum- 
ner, Wilson, Fessenden, Chase, and Stanton, and Stevens, and others, 
whose names are written honorably in history side by side with those 
of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Adams, and Hamilton, and the 
long roll of the conscript fathers of the Republic, subjugated a 
wronged and weaker poopie; and hold them to-day in their tyran- 
nical embrace—even he does not wish to restore the States of his 
section with slavery in its ancient form, which was the primal cause 
of all our woes. 

And I again say, sir, that the South is stronger and happier for the 
war. She has gained infinitely more by it than has the North. Con- 
sidering their relative resources, she is comparatively free from debt. 
Taxation, compared with the burdens imposed in my own State, is 
almost unknown. The expenses of her war she has never paid. 
Thank Providence, old England who robbed us of our commerce and 
got clear of us for a paltry fifteen millions, lost a great portion of the 
confederate debt, and some of the northern democrats contributed 
their share, The liberation of the slaves, instead of being a loss, was 
a vast and immeasurable gain to her resourses by so much as five 
millions of free, happy, thinking, active human souls are more valu- 
able than so many dumb driven cattle. 

Look, too, at the resources of the Sonth. Behold her unlimited ter- 
8 almost one million square miles of the best soil created, nearly 
all of it available and most valuable for the purposes of civilized 
man; larger than the British Isles, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
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Germany, and Austria combined, comprising all Europe to the vast 
Empire of the Czar; with a climate that realizes the enchanting 
reminiscences of the Island of the Blest, which haunts the sonl in 
the hour of her diviner musings; with river sfor a magnificent com- 
merce and for mechanical power beyond computation, mountains of 
iron and gold, valleys, plains, and savannahs waiting for the teeming 
millions yet to be. Sho is a land, sir, of marvelous prophecy. {have 
made some effort to know her prospects and capacities, but cannot 
trespass upon the House with statistical matter upon the subject to- 
day. But the South will support two hundred millions of people, with 
no more persons to the square mile than now live in Western and Cen- 
tral Europe. Even this is not the limit of her wonderful future; for, 
considering her greater natural fertility, resources, and advantages, 
I fully believe that our little sister which, in the langnage of the song 
of songs as sung by the honorable gentleman from Mississippi, of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and other southern bards of the cypress 
order, “hath no breasts,” can feed from the uprising fountains of her 
blessed bosom three hundred millions of souls, Sir, I am ashamed to 
hear the whine of these gentlemen who strive to believe that they are 
poor. In 1860 the nuniber of hands employed as blacksmiths, coopers, 
carpenters, joiners, painters, varnishers, masons, and stone-eutters, 
by the census, was in the Southern States 72,046. In 1870 the whole 
number was 83,237, an increase in these classes of mechanics of 11,466. 
The State returns show that the increased aggregate value of prop- 
a from ee to 1874 in the State ary a 1 n 

‘exas, tate reports, it appears that the taxable property in- 
deere e Ris $144 260.244 in 1868 to $223,410,920 in 1874, or 
an increase in six years of 54 per cent., which beats the interest of the 
bloated bondholder of the North. 

As there is great complaint of oppressive taxation at the South, 
which is wickedly attributed to the republican party, I think the 
following matter deserves attention in this connection. 

By virtue of the laws of Mississippi in force before the war, and in 
forge until quite recently, which limited taxation npon land to ten 
cents on every hundred doliary worthof the value of the land to beesti- 
mated by the owner or person having possession or in charge thereof, 
theplantations substantially escaped taxation; and the consequence 
was that, the inventories of property taxable being very much smaller 
in amount than they should have been, the rate of taxation to the 
valuation of property was very high; the chief burdens of taxation 
were thrown “pee 8 property, the receipts of business, and 
apah individua he valuation of land was very seldom indeed as 
high as $10 per acre, and so down to five cents. In thonsands of in- 
stances it was $1 per acre, and in that case it would take one thou- 
sand acres of land to yield one single dollar of revenue. 

The Bay Saint Louis (Mississippi) Gazette, a strong democratic 
paper, I think in the year 1869 stated that at that time “ not one-half 
the taxable lands in Hancock County were assessed at all, and that 
the assessed portion was generally rated at fire cents per acre. By 
act of the democratic Legislature of Mississippi in 1865 if was pro- 
vided that “all blacksmiths, bakers, butchers, brickmakers, carriage- 
makers, carpenters, dealers in timber, lumber, or shingles, gas com- 
panies, contractors of bridges, printers, gunsmiths, saw-mills, shoe- 
makers, tailors, tanners, whatchmakers, painters, milliners, &c., shall 
pay twenty-five cents on every one hundred dollars’ worth of gross 
receipts, not of capital or profit, but of gross receipts or earnings, 
which is two and one-half times as much as was required of land- 
owners upon a basis of fifty times greater hardship; and innkeepers, 
apothecaries, &., besides their licenses, paid $1 on each $100 of gross 
receipts, The county of Warren, including the city of Vicksburgh, 
is the wealthiest county in the State, and the tax-rolls show the fol- 
lowing extraordinary state of things for the year 1869—I may be 
incorrect as to the year: 


Colonel Benson Blake and wife's total of taxes on 8,506 acres of the best cotton 
lands in the State, erp, a r residence and the finest improvements 
in the county, all told, is only $99.78, 

Colonel Joseph E. Davis, total taxes on 3,793 acres of bottom land, fronting on 
the Mississippi River, including the Hurricane plantation, which he recently sold 
for $50,000, $141.14, 

Heirs of General John A. Quitman, 6,810 acres of same sort of land, handsomely 
improved, including a plantatinn which was rented for $30,000 per ny 570 the 
same year it was paid tax, in all, $184.64, making 19,101 acres of best land 
85 South, worth at the, very least $20 per acre, or $382,020, paying a total tax of 

56, 


Remember that this is the taxation which the democracy had im- 
posed npon the real wealth of the South. This was the policy of the 
slave power before and after the war. Look now at its policy toward 
labor and human beings : 


Mr. Charles Peine pays by the same records, on license and receipts of his 
livery stable, &. 100 


ed pcg 1 — 
bu 
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This glaring and systematic robbery of labor by wealth, by virtue 
of laws enacted by the latter, has been constantly opposed by repub- 
licans, and in their new constitution I am informed that they have 
endeavored to remedy it by means of some “modified” or “ iron- 
clad” oath. I now ask attention to the following tables. What has 
been shown in re to undervaluation of property will be borne in 
mind in connection with the rate of taxation per thousand. That 
taxation must be very slight in such States as Mississippi if the prop- 
erty was properly instead of being exempted in favor of the 
landed caste is apparent: 


States. 


Ratio of tax- 
ation per 
81.000. 


Per head. 
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Sir, the South is not poor, unless it is in the disposition to work and 
in the blind folly of her leaders. They fight destiny, and beg to be 
destroyed. No people ever had such an opportunity, but they will 
not see. 

There is no country like this under the sun. Upon their billion 
square miles of the garden of God they have 15,000,000 of their own 
people. They have the active, anxious, persistent, cherishing policy 
of the General Government which they spleenfully and stupidly and 
ey. defame, deride, oppose, and endeavor to destroy. The. 
have a love for destruction, because the gods have made them man 
They persist in a course which, if they could pursue it, would renew 
the war. Sometimes I think they really desire it as soon as rest, 
growth, and recuperation can fill their fields with armed men under 
the stars and bars. If such a conflict must come, may God bring it 
soon or avert it till I am no more, 

Nothing but the defeat of the democratic party in the nation can 
save the South. If Tilden is elected, her pant cr victory will prove 
her destruction. For a time she will exult. Free from res t to 
the exercise of her will within her own limits, and largely so in 
shaping national policy, the strong reactionary tendencies, which may 
yield to some extent and coalesce with the prevailing forces of north- 
ern and western sentiment should the republicans retain the national 
administration, will in case of democratic success re-assert themselves, 
and southern statesmen, a few of whom now appear to have a vision 
of the promised land, will die, and their people will die, without the 
sight. A few years will consolidate the sections in hostile array of 
sentiment, for the North will never surrender the fruits of the strug- 
gle, and then, when the country is wealthier, more populous, mightier, 
there must come another war, to which the last would bear the rela- 
tion of askirmish to Waterloo. 

The North may possibly endure the calamity of a democratic vic- 
tory, but it will be certain ruin for this eration to the South. 
During the last ten years the South has really fought by all the agen- 
cies she could employ for the maintenance of her class-power. er 
more advanced statesmen are beginning to see their mistake, but not 
fully; and still she hopes for a success, which if achieved will be de- 
struction. Should she now fail, her leaders will fully realize that in 
the vain struggle to restore her former supremacy ome the dem- 
cratie party she is losing all the magnificent prospects which spread 
out before her, if she will only yield to the irresistible current of 
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events, accept heartily the new order of things, and, by elevating her 
labor, rise with it to the development of a destiny, which in its grand 


possibilities surpasses all that poets have dreamed. But “the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera,” and he fell at last by a woman’s 
hand; and why should the South any longer oppose her happier for- 
tune and ruin everything in the vain attempt to roll the universe 
against the brakes of the Almighty? 

I live in a smiling valley among my hardy constituents—God 
bless them—where the barren rocks of New England rise high into 
the free air of heaven, and the dews are kissed from her highest sum- 
mits by the earliest light which breaks on America from the morn- 
ing sun. Here generation after generation our people have fought 
the climate for seven months and a despotic sterility of soil during 
the remainder of the year. Here, too, they have grown vigorous, 
intelligent, virtuous, and free. New Hampshire Ki by the census, 
the best-educated State in this Union, and I have the honor, though 
most unworthily, to represent the most intelligent constituency, as a 
whole, on the face of the globe. She sent two-thirds of the troops into 
action who fought and won the battle of Bunker Hill. With the co-oper- 
ation of the brave Green mountaineers her Stark gave to the country the 
victory of Bennington. She gave you the greatest orator of time, anda 
monument to Washington eternal as the universe or his illustrious 
fame. She buried her seanty resources and her dearest sons in the 
golgothas of the late war as no other northern State has done. She 
will not see the last of her debt incurred in its prosecution paid 
until our grandchildren sleep the sleep that knows no waking. Her 
rural population is disappearing. The harvest of the war and con- 
stant drain of her hardiest sons to the illimitable West has left the 
summer rose to bloom in beauty and desolation by thousands of for- 
saken mountain homes where once clustered the tenderest affections 
of earth. And tears will sometimes come in the eyes of the Granite 
State as she looks forth from her sterility and desolation upon the 
vast plains and valleys of fertility and of boundless resource which 
lie stretched from ocean to ocean, and from the snows of Canada 
almost to the tropic regions of the globe, and reflects upon the blood 
she has shed and the treasure she has poured out and the pledge of 
her industry for acentury, that she has signed, sealed, and delivered, 
and will pay to the last dollar, and yet beholds the blindness that 
would render the last state of the Union worse than the first. 

It will never be. The country will not lose the fruits of the war. 
This election, which involves them all, can never be the means of re- 
storing obsolete ideas and the enslaving policies of the past. 

But I feel no hope until the South learns that she must ally herself 
with the h and not with the weakness of the North. 

Some time we shall understand each other, but not yet. The re- 
publican party must again rescue the country by main strength 
against the combined South, yoked with the corrupt and subservient 
democracy of the North. If we fail, God help America! 


The Tariff in its Relation to Agriculture. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. M. RUSK, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 11, 1876, 

Oy the tariff in its relation to agriculture. 


Mr. RUSK. Mr. Speaker, the agricultural interests of a nation ex- 
ceed in importance those of every other industry, Commerce, manu- 
factures, mining, and fisheries are relatively invaluable; but it is 
upon the products of its soil that a nation depends for the basis of its 
prosperity. Every aid extended by legislation to this department 
affords indirect assistance to all the other industries. This fact has 
ever been kept prominently in view by republican statesmen. The 
journals of Congress during the period the republican party has been 
in power bear testimony to the fact that encouragement to agricul- 
ture has been one of the fundamental principles of the party. Thisis 
seen in the p of the homestead laws, the encouragement given 
to the construction of railroads through distant districts to enable ag- 
ricultural products to reach Pog nesh the development of the 
Agricultural De ent of the Government, and the protection af- 
forded to agriculture by the tariff. Under these favoring encourage- 
ments the number of acres in furrows has increased from 407,212,538 
in 1860 to 407,735,041 in 1870, and this, too, against the check occasioned 
by the democratic rebellion and exhaustive war. The total agricul- 
tural product for 1870 as shown by the census amounted to the enor- 
mous value of $2,447,538,658. These figures tell the importance of our 
agricultural industries and demonstrate the wisdom of the republican 
policy in fostering that important interest. The customs tariff, 
against which the advocates of free trade have directed the most per- 
sistent opposition, has no interest more directly in view than that of 
agriculture. The products of the soil are as zealously protected 
against undue foreign importations as those of the factory. The fol- 
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lowing is the present scale of duties imposed onimported agricultural 
products: 


Under these duties foreign importations of agricultural products 
are kept within reasonable bounds; our own farmers are protected 
and the product of their labor is largely increased. At the same 
time the annual export of American agricultural products has more 
than doubled under the operations of the protective tariffs of the 
last fifteen years, and amounted in value in 1874 to the enormous 
sum of $499,383 672. The following are the exports of the last two 


years: 
Export of agricultural products, fiscal years 1874 and 1875. 
Articles. 1875, 

Barley. " $210, 738 $61, 408 
676, 197 610, 092 
corn 24, 769, 951 M, 456, 937 
Wadia CONN WOR, t pw TA 1, 529, 399 1, 290, 533 
OMAN ERREPRO EEA EN EE EA A AE AET AA 383, 762 290, 537 
e icis 1, 568, 362 204, 590 
6 fiour 388, 313 54, 964 
heat... 1, 421, 459 59, 607, 863 
Wheat 258,094 | - 23, 712, 440 
Other small 670, 146 804, 193 
F 322, 443 364, 708 
( —— donananuddcddecncnuaduss 111, 458, 365 
Bacon and hams 28, 612, 613 
VVT tune E 4, 197. 956 
Butter 1, 506, 996 
e ese 00 13, 659, 603 

Condensed milk. „018 123, 
. 5, 239 8, 743 
ee 19, 308, 019 22, 900, 522 
n A 848, 246 735,112 
r 20, 784 18, 865 

8 712 
05 


110, 225 

21, 856 

4, 729, 725 

1, 286, 501 

5, 138, 300 

19, 831 

1, 290, 015 

5, 692, 203 

25, 241, 549 

62, 754 

238, 967, 690 

32 PP PAANS EANA A Y 161, 198,894 | 111. 458, 365 
N saa nAn AaS ES EATA A aE ROTRA 76, 081, 445 
E c Ä rr 262, 103, 333 
// AA 499, 383, 672 

These figures show the extent of our agricultural exports, the im- 

portance of which may be inferred when it is considered t each 


million of dollars’ worth of products of the soil exported causes the 
retention of a million dollars in gold at home. The decrease in the 
be by of 1875 as compared with t those of 1874 is owing mainly toa 

ing off in the export of wheat during the latter year. The export 
of that article in 1874 was largely above the average, and ea 
corresponding increase in the gate exports. But the average 
export 1 products has not in recent years varied far from 
$500,000, per annum, and under the present protective policy will 
continue to increase in the future, 


Not a few of the sophistries of the free-trade fraternity are pro- 
jected and industriously published with a view of deceiving our 
farmers. It is asserted that a protective tariff increases the cost of 
mannfactures in iron, clothing, agricultural implements, and other 
commodities required by farmers, and at the same time reduces the 
prices of agricultural products. These statements are at variance 
with the facts. Experience shows with unerring certainty that in 
nearly every case a protective tariff tends to produce directly opposite 
results; that under its operations farmers receive better prices for 
their products and pay less for goods they purchase. This statement 
is not made at a venture. It is susceptible of proof. Take for illus- 
tration fabries for clothing and compare prices in 1857, under partial 
free trade, with those of 1875, under a protective tariff. 

The following were the current retail prices in the principal cities 
and communities of the West in each year named. The list was pre- 
pared by D. H. Mason, esq., associate editor of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, and may be accepted assubstantially correct: 


Statement showing current retail ered fabrics for clothing in 1857 and 


220 1 $0 08 
...... SET Gone cscneccrasas 25 15 

. J17CCFFCCCCCCC0TCTTTTbT E EA A 75 35 

Alpacas, finer q iy eer vas S 1 00 40 
Era ee pony c aa} SS 45 
Woolen cloth, (shoddy in 1 Ne per yard 1 00 60 
Woolen cloth, better quality, ( dy in 1857,) good now, per 15 0 
oolen cloth, best quality, per yard . 150 | 190 
Shawls, each. Se eee o E E traced 12 00 8 00 
Cotton print-cloth, per yard 08 015 
Raw "pe menen 13 15 
Spool silk, 100 yards, per dozen 125 1% 
8 silk, per ounce 750 7 00 
Knit undershirts, each. ...... 1% 50 
Ph E chance NE SENEE 13 50 
It will be observed that there is one article of raw material in- 
cluded—cotton—and that cost more in 1875 than in 1857, incident- 
ally showing that the cotton farmer received a better price for his 


product under a protective tariff than he did under partial free trade. 
All the other articles with one exception are materially lower under 
a high than under a low rate of duties. In many cases the reduction 
is more than one-half, and so of other goods; nearly all kinds of 
flannel goods range from 20 to 30 per cent. lessin price now than 
they did in 1857. Carpets of our own manufacture are lower now 


565 | than ever before, on a gold basis; and so also are standard doeskins, 


satinets, tweeds, and cassimeres, as has been demonstrated repeatedly 
by a comparison of essa and former prices in the best establish- 
ments in the cities of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. : 

Again, take the article of agricultural implements. Every intelli- 
gent farmer knows that he can buy to better advan now than he 
could under the low tariffs of former years, while his implements 
have been multiplied in variety and improved in quality. The Chi- 
cago Evening Journal, November 5, 1875, stated that in a recent in- 
terview with the r of the largest manufactory in the North- 
west, that of Messrs. Furst & Bradley, he said: 


It is im le to compare the price of poes in 1857, 1858, 1859, and 1860 with the 
price during 5 There 

— — and now than is between daylight and darkness. A plow such as 
wo ssell now 


adapted to the wants of the farm, and are in every respect cheaper 
ues 
ears would be unfair, for they indicate 


One of the partners confirmed this statement, and added : 


“I make the knock-down argument that we will take such farm produce as we 
consume at the prices which prevailed before the war and sell goods at ante- 
war prices. Any farmer who wants implements for his own nse can come here any 
day and get pk on these terms.” When the improved quality of the implements 


considered, offer, by a responsible is effectually conclusive as to the 
relative value of farm 5 and e eee 


Again, take the articles of iron and steel, which enter largely, di- 
rectly and indirectly, into agricultural economy in the manufacture 
of implements and in building railways for transportation. In 1854, 
under a low tariff, the price of pig-iron was $37.50 per ton in gold; on 
the 1st day of January, 1876, it was quoted in our principal markets 
at $23 per ton in currency. 

In the manufacture of Bessemer steel rails, we Lave the following 
results. The quotation is from the report of the American Iron and 
Steel Association for 1871, and it forcibly shows the advantage of a 
tariff that enables our manufacturers to open successfully new indus- 
tries: 
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In 1864, just before the letion of the first Bessemer steel works in this coun- 
ty, the price of English 8 rails in New York and Philadelphia was $162 in 
d. In 1865 two works were in operates here, and rails were lowered to 
fis . Two years later, in 1867, a works started, and two or three new com- 
panies were organized to further extend the manufacture, and n rails fell to 
110, gold, per ton. In 1869 the capacity of our works was equal to the American 
demand, nearly $5,000,000 had been invested in the business, and foreign rails were 
pat down to 880, gold, per ton. At that 1 they could not be made here, and 
the business was firestened with destruction. Ninety-five intelligent consumers 
of steel rails alarmed at the prospect of befag placed at the mercy of foreign 
makers, appealed to Congress to save our manufactnrers by increasing the duty on 


Exports of wheat—Continued. 


EXPORTS UNDER OUR PROTECTIVE SYSTEM. 


imported rails, This was done, our works 7 with renewed vigor to the 37, 289, 572 | $42, 573, 295 $1. 14169 
increasing home demand, the price rose to a point at which a moderate profit could 36,160,414 | 46, 754, 195 1. 29296 
be made, (about $105 per ton,) and has since fluctuated but little. There can scomecly 23,681,712 | 31, 432, 133 1. 32727 
be a doubt that, had Congress not acted promptly in the premises, our works woul 9, 937,152 | 19, 397, 197 1. 95200 
have been closed, the capital invested in them sunk, their skilled labor driven into 5, 579, 103 7, 842, 749 1. 40574 
some other occupation, and the business so disorganized that, before resumption of 6, 146, 411 7, 822, 555 1, 27270 

carne Ago e ee eee consumers would have as a 5 pad 2 — bod apnea 
8 5 . 36, 584, 115 | 47, 171, 229 1. 28939 

Other Bessemer works have since been erected, and the priceʻof 28 S 2855 3 
steel rails has been further reduced to $75 per ton currency, or $66 in 39,204,285 | 51 1.31241 
gold, “a lower price,” says Wharton, in his National Self-Protection, 71, 039, 928 L 42767 


ublished in 1875, “than that of iron rails two years ago, but little ee 

igher than steel rails could be landed here now from England duty 
free, and doubtless $25 per ton lower than they conld be had duty free 
if our works had not by protection been called into existence. 

Cheap rails cheapen the cost of railroads and lessen the charges 
for the transportation of wheat, corn, Nene cattle, and other ag- 
ricultural products, and thus benefits the farmer. 

Take another illustration of the benefits of protection in reducing 
the cost of articles used by farmers; and what is said of axes applies 
equally to edge tools generally: 


The mannfacture of axes and other edge-tools was commenced at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in 1826, by the brothers Collins, who were the first to supply the markets 
of this rap d with cast-steel axes pon f ground for use. By the tariff of 1828 a 
protective duty of 35 per cent. was levied upon imported axes. Under this protec- 
tion the Collins Company introduced labor-saving machinery, much of which was 
invented, patented, and constructed by themselves. Ultimately their axes alto- 
pee superseded the foreign article, on account of su grr i ty and cheapness. 

n 1836 foreign and home-made axes were selling side by side in the American mar- 
ket at $15 to $16 per dozen, at which time fo: ucers, finding they could 


For greater accuracy in the ave. price per bushel the fraction 
of a cent is extended to three W 

The increase in quantity and in value during the last over the first 
series of years is significantly conclusive in favor of the protective 
over the partial free-trade system. 7 


Exports of wheat flour. 


THIRTEEN YEARS UNDER PARTIAL FREE TRADE. 


Average 


Era ~ Bae Fad 2 rates ren that ae agar By 8 Ang roken 
ow rew m the com a 0 
— — rivalry and 2 7 motboda contintied the deotine | 1809 --o--.e<c-ceesasnseansorencneasernces 2, 108,013 | $11,280,582 | $5. 35129 
of prices. Axes were selling in 1838 at $13 to $15.25 per dozen; in 1843 at $11 to | 1850 - 1,385, 448 | J. 098, 570 5, 12366 
$12; and in 1849 at $8 to 810. 1851 . 2, 202, 335 | 10, 524, 331 4. T7871 
188. 2752 5 14 8% 0572 
These quotations are based upon the finance report of the United | 1884. 4,022,356 | 97,701,444 | 6.88082 
States for 1849, and they show a constant decline of prices, even after | 1853 ..... ..... ... . peg Me 9. 04053 
the pressure of foreign competition had been withdrawn. Now we | 185 —g4tꝑ 228 855 10 5 — 
are exporters of axes, and are wresting from the English one market | 1888 3,512,169 | 19. 328, 884 5. 50340 
after another, Said the Sheffield Telegraph, only a few weeks ago: | 1859 . 2,431, 824 | 14, 433, 591 5. 93529 
“The steel of an American ax is so. superior to that of an imported | 1860 - nee ope Ga gd 
ax that no pioneer who understands his business will ever carry any 5 Sea noS 
other with him into the wilds.” Such are the effects of protective | Totals . .. 36, 745,003 | 223, 168, 667 
duties and the benefits of a high tariff to farmers. ra 


Illustrations might be multiplied, but enough has been presented 
to show conclusively that farmers pay less for their supplies under a 
protective tariff than they paid formerly under partial: trade. 

On the other hand, the products of their own labor bring better 

rices now than they did in former years when the tariff was low. 
n illustration of this, the following table compiled from a recent 
rehable work by D. H. Mason, esq., entitled How Western Farmers 
are Benefited by Protection, are presented. We shall for the sake of 
brevity confine the illustrations to the staple articles of wheat, flour, 


pois per 


corn, apt 3 pt pw 289 5 rar pa be 1 m refer- 1 ga — * Saori poe 

ence to all other agricultural products. e figures are derived from ' 
the official Commerce and Navigation Reports of the United States 5, 557, 367 | 25, 588, 990 18 
2 604,542 | 27,222, 031 10. 45175 
Government, and show the quantities exported each year named to- 2 183,050 | 18, 396, 686 8. 42706 
gether with the aggregate value and the prices at the port of de- 1, 300,106 | 12. 803, 775 9. 84825 
W ; ; 2 076, 423 | 20, 887, 798 10. 05950 

p 
2,431,873 | 18,813, 865 1. T3637 
Exports of wheat. 3, 463,333 | 21, 169, 593 6, 11249 
3, 653, 841 | 24, 093, 184 6. 59393 
EXPORTS UNDER PARTIAL FREE TRADE, 2,514,535 | 17, 955, 684 7.14076 
2,562,086 | 19, 381, 664 56480 
4,094,094 | 29, 258, 004 7. 14641 
Average — 

— * 39, 713, 318 | 291, 470, 987 —— 2... 
ashe! SS a 
3,054,871 | 22 420, 845 7. 33938 


818 $1. 15012 


1849 . 1, 527, 534 
295 So = Here again the quantity is larger, the aggregate value greater, and 
isa x 2 at 1 the price higher under protection than under partial free trade. 
85. 
18 eee 8088 605 Does this show— 
18 75 NATZAIE YIKUN 2 8 2 ler Ske. Masta 
7 4 that the protective policy is detrimental to the prosperity of western farmers! If 
ie 8 002 * the 39,713,318 barrels of float exported in the pressive 2 had been sent abroad 
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RRO Ee A RIN Tae TRIE EE e e ee eee e eg to be regarded as part of the baneful effects pro- 

anno) | duced upon our mkt pasa al eee since 1881 3 

ede, 2 and larger sales usually looked upon as very serious evils and as oppressive to the 
grain-grower? We put these questions to the common sense of the reader. 
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Here we find results similar to those in reference to the export of 
corn, During the protective period the aggregate export of potutoes 
increased 119 per cent. in quantity, 24 per cent. in the average price 
ee 1 136 per cent. in aggregate value over the free-trade 


riod. 
pith these facts before them it will be difficult to find any consid- 
erable number of farmers who prefer free trade to a well-adjasted 


Exports of Indian carn. 


THIRTEEN YEARS UNDER PARTIAL FREE TRADE. 


Average 


Values, ie 
us 


"a Sas 25 97 915 — soon 5 tariff like that now in successful operation under the re- 

2,637,075 | 1.540.225 - 58629 | It has been thecry of the advocates of a free-trade policy that pro- 

55 99195 | tection diminished the aggregate of our exports. But instead of this 

3 ae S1 n. ees the official returns demonstrate the fact that the export of agricul- 
56. 10,292,280 | 7, 622, 565 ‘74061 | tural products has doubled under the protective tariff. Hon. Hor- 
: 7,505,318 | 5, 184, 666 -69080 | ace Capron, late United States Commissioner of Agriculture, shows 
1858. 4, 766, 145 2 Shag in his carefully prepared reports that our total wheat exports, to- 
gate VJ. era and etl ee 12228 “79411 | gether with flour reduced to wheat, for forty years prior to the date 
S 6, 890, 865 64532 | of his reports, were 670,000,000 bushels. By adopting the same proc- 


ess of reducing the flour to bushels of wheat, and adding the prod- 
uct to the number of bushels of wheat exported during the last thir- 
teen years of protection, it will be found that the total export of that 
article falls but little short of the total export of the forty years 
indicated in Mr. Capron’s reports. The export of the year 1874 alone 
amounts to about one-seventh of that of the forty years indicated. == 
These results all tend directly to one conclusion, namely, that our agri- 
cultural products are larger and the prices are better under the pro- 
tective policy than they are under partial free trade. The reasons 
for this are obvious. The farmer is better paid for the products of 


eee ween ae een ena nenneewee 


a ene neem 2—*V2: 


THIRTEEN YEARS UNDER THE POLICY OF PROTECTION. 


Average 
Values. pe per 


Fiscal years. | Bushels. 


$10, 387, 383 54945 | his labor; he is enabled to expend larger amounts in the purchase of 
eb fe 1 1 — improved implements and in paying for hired help; he cultivates a 
3, 679, 133 1.30803 | broader surface, and as a direct result has a larger surplus product to 
11, 070, 395 - 81902 | send to foreign markets. ' 
14, 871, 092 99874 
13, 094, 036 1, 17462 | OTHER RESULTS OF A PROTECTIVE TARIFF IN ITS RELATION TO AGRICULTURAL IN- 
6, 820, 719 96736 DUSTRIES. 
ease — . — But while our aggregate agricultural produet and the quantities of 
23, 984, 365 69537 | the same exported have largely incre: under the republican policy 
23, 794, 694 61737 | of protection, another and probably the greatest of all the advanta 
24, 769, 951 71933 | of this policy to the agricultural interests is the fact that it has 
155, 164, 394 |... f„/ doubled the aggregate of our manufacturing industries and secured 
=|- | to the farmers larger and more profitable markets at home. Manu- 
11, 935, 717 74878 | facturing establishments, instead of being confined mainly to the New 
England and Middle States, are now spread over all the States. The 
These establish a number of significant facts all strongly in shuttle and the plow speed their way side by side. The woolen- 


mill and the cotton-factory attract population; a community, then a 
village, and very soon a town springs up and a market is created for 
the agricultural products of the neighborhood. These mills and fac- 
tories multiply through the Southern and Western States, and the 
home market for the surplus products of the soil spreads and in- 
creases with the increase and development of manufacturing indus- 
try, each becoming a direct benefit to the other and their interests 
becoming mutual and inseparable. These home markets are always 
reliable and permanent, while the foreign market is variable and un- 
certain, depending upon the abundance or deficiency of the European 
crops. The home markets are also superior to the foreign in the fact 
that they obviate the necessity of three thousand miles of transpor- 
tation. Again, the home market creates a demand for a greater va- 
riety of agricultural products than the foreign. Hay, on account of 
its bulky character, cannot be exported at a profit. Perishable veg- 
etables and fruits cannot be sent abroad. But the home market, cre- 
ated by the introduction of manufacturing establishments, enlarges 
the demand for every variety of agricultural products. This in turn 
very soon doubles the money value of the farm itself, increases the 
wealth of the farmer, and tees to him permanent sales and 
remunerative prices for all the fruits of his industry. 

These are some of the results of the protective policy. But there 
is another advantage not yet taken into the account, of having the 
products of the soil consumed near the place of production, and that 
is the greater opportunities thus afforded for obtaining a sufficient 
supply of fertilizers to sustain the productive powers of the soil. It 
is mainly upon the consumption of agricultural products that the 
farmer depends for manure. When his crops are sent abroad this ele- 
ment is lost. He cannot afford to ship back from Europe the fertiliz- 
ing product of breadstuffs and provisions he has sent thither. This 
is lost and his farm suffers in consequence. Says a recent writer: 

To take from the soil and not wear it out the farmer mnst give back. Let this 
be done, and the crops increaso with the growth of population ; neglect this and 
when decay shall come is but a question of time; come it will inevitably. 


Another writer truthfully remarks that: 

In New d, with a poor soil, crops increase; in the West, with a rich vir- 
gin soil, they decrease in the average per acre. In New England factory and farm 
are near other, making a home market for the farmer's produce and enabling 
him to procure manure to enrich his soil. In the West, the produce being carrie: 
off, the soil loses thousands of tons of its most precious constituents for crops and 
98730 | Teceives no equivalent. Put the factory beside the farm and this drain is stopped. 

These are self-evident truths, and are practically evident to every 
intelligent farmer. 

Now, the Morrison tariff, based on the democratic free-trade policy, 
deprives the present republican tariff of its protective feature. Should 
i adopted, the practical effect would be to stop the increase of 
factories throughout the country and close many, if not all, of those 
now in existence, and transfer the manufacture of our goods for home 
consumption to England, Germany, and France, whither our gold 


favor of the protective policy. Here we find during the thirteen 

* years under that system an export of over 207,000,000 bushels of In- 
dian corn against an export of only $2,000,000 bushels during the 
thirteen years of partial trade, and ap increase under protection 

in the price of over six cents per bushel—that is, an increase of 150 

r cent. in the quantity and 10 per cent in the price—thus augment- 

ing the value of the export under protection over $13,000,000, or 

- $1,000,000 each year in favor of the protective policy. This does not 
look like injuring the farmer or diminishing the rewards of his labor. 


Exports of potatoes. 


THIRTEEN YEARS UNDER PARTIAL FREE TRADE. 


Fiscal years, Bushels ex- 
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and silyer would be shipped to pay for our foreign purchases, while 
onr own manufacturers would turn their hundreds of thousands of 
employés out of doors and our farmers would be left without markets 
for their surplus products. Verily the road to ruin is easy, and the 
democratic policy is to compel our people to walk therein. 


EFFECTS OF THE TARIFF UPON PRICES DURING A PERIOD OF HALF A CENTURY. 


In order more completely to disarm the advocates of free trade of 
the claim that a protective tariff cheapens agricultural products and 
enhances the cost of other commodities required by farmers, the fol- 
lowing table is presented for examination. In it will be found the 
wholesale prices in the New York markets on the Ist day of 1 
in each year from 1825 to 1876, inclusive. The articles enumerate 
are chlelg staple agricultural products, to which are added coal, iron, 
lead, and leather. To demonstrate the effects of a protective tariff 
in sustaining the prices of 1 products and decreasing the 
cost of manufactured goods, it is not n here to go over the fig- 
ures of each year in detail. The prices, as indicated in the table, are 
2 and the last two columns show the percentage of duties paid 
each year. 

From 1816 till 1824 the duties were low, and they were imposed 
mainly on coarse and unmanufactured products. The tariff durin 
this period was in no way protective, and the country went throug 
an experience of extreme prostration and The tariff of 1824 
was slightly protective, and its beneficial effects were so clearly 
demonstrated, that in 1828 the duties were increased so as to afford 
effective protection to home industries. By the act of July 4, 1832, 
the tariff was again modified, and in March following the compromise 
act was p under which the duties were further reduced, and 


Statement of wholesale prices of provisions and other staple goods in the New 
i 


linens, stuff goods, silks, and many other articles were admitted free 
of duty and one-tenth of the excess over 20 per cent. reduced from 
all other commodities, to take effect December, 1833, with a further 
similar reduction every two years until 1841, when one-half of the 
remaining surplus was to be removed, and the other half in 1842, 
when no duty would exceed 20 per cent. 

The protective tariff of 1842 was followed by the free-trade tariff 
of 1840. This was continued with unimportant changes through a 
series of years, and resulted in an experience of extreme prostration 
from which the country never fully recovered until a protective tariff 
was established under 9 legislation. Then the industries 
revived, and though checked for a time in consequence of a pro- 
tracted war, prosperity continued until undue speculation, an over- 
strained credit system and overproduction compelled a halt until 
the law of supply and demand could again regulate itself. For this 
the protective policy was in no way responsible. 

Keeping these historical facts in view, an examination of the fol- 
lowing statement of prices will show the relation of the tariff to the 
5 industries, and especially to the agricultural interests 
of the country. Short or excessive crops intervene sometimes to affect 

rices; but the steady increase of prices of agricultural products 
daring protective periods is notably apparent from 1825 down to the 

resent time. Compare, for example, the prices in 1826 with those of 

872, years of average prosperity, and the result will at once become 
apparent. It will be seen that agricultural products have, in nearly 
every instance, increased largely in price, while coal, iron, lead, &c., 
have decreased in value, in some cases—that of iron for example— 
nearly 50 cent. Similar results are shown by a full analysis of 
the table here presented: ; 


York market on the 1st day of January in cach year from 1825 to 1876, 
ve. 


(The quotations are for first qualities of goods excepting cotton middlings.) 
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This table, together with the preceding ones, affords the most con- 
clusive evidence that farmers have nothing to lose but everything to 
gain by the republican policy of protection, which the democratic 
party is striving to destroy by a reduction of the tariff and the removal 
of its protective features. This scheme is a direct attack upon otr 
industries, manufacturing, agricultural, and commercial. They are 
mutually related one to the other, and so inseparably connected that 
a blow struck at either will affect the others. The policy of protec- 
tion is to do equal justice to each and every EA of industry in 
every section of the country, and past experience has demonstrated 
the fact of si success. No legitimate enterprise has in a single 
instance suffered in co uence of the adoption of the protective 

licy. On the other hand all our industries have been benefited. 

ere is not an individual of intelligence who attributes the recent 
crisis in business to the protective tariff. It was the result of other 
well-known causes. Had it not been for the tariff the depression 
would have followed immediately upon the close of the war. But 
the country continued to enjoy an unusual degree of prosperity until 
reckless tion and extravagance disarranged legitimate indus- 
trial pursuits and paralyzed trade. 


Mississippi Levees. 


SPEECH OF HON. CASEY YOUNG, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 29, 1876. 
The House being as in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 


Mr. YOUNG said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: The propriety of addressing the House upon a mat- 
ter not directly before it for consideration would, in my judgment, 
under ordinary circumstances, be a somewhat doubtful proposition, 
and certainly the utility of the proceeding might be fairly ques- 
tioned. But however this may be, I should not this evening avail 
myself of a e which the usages, if not the 
laws, which govern this y entitle me to exercise, and attempt 
to interest the House by the discussion of a measure to which the 
attention of only a few members has been specially called, and 
which to be interesting at all must be examined and understood in 
all its details, unless it were one of commanding and paramount 
importance. 

hongh the subject of the remarks which I Popon now to submit 
is not formally before Congress for present and immediate action, yet 
for more than fifty years past it has been before the people of six 
great States of this Union, engaging their constant attention and 
most anxious consideration. In their estimation, as it presents itself 
to their minds in all its force and Ponteng it most nearly and 
vitally affects and controls their highest commercial, agricultural, 
and financial interests. Nor do they in any way magnify its impor- 
tance or overestimate the vast benefits which it would confer upon 
as Bf 1 47 40 ey Sathana 0 and ie ye into 228 Nei 52 
would i nefits an vantages be confin one to the - 
ical area I have indicated, and thus be sectional and local zed in its 
0 tions; but its scope would be wider and broader, extending over 
the fifteen States which lie in the great valley of the Mississippi, and 
bringing increased wealth and . to their people. 

Nor would its effects be boun even by these extended limits, 


but its ultimate and final results would be most forcibly felt in every 


of our country, in every industry which engages the energies 
Le pide 50,000,000 busy betula Kail would annually pour into the Teas 
ury of the nation a stream of wealth that would enrich it almost be- 
yond computation. A measure compassing results such as these surely 
should not only command the attention of Con but enlist in its 
support the efforts and sympathies of the people of all callings and 
professions in every section of our country. 

It will not be suspected that what I have said is the exaggerated 
conceptions of a mind bewildered by the imaginary magnitude and 
importance of a favorite enterprise, when it is known to the House 
that the measure which I am now presenting and propose to adyo- 
cate has for its purpose the reclamation and development of a vast 
empire of agricultural wealth now annually submerged and desolated 
- by the angry floods of the Mississippi and its tribu streams. 

More than two months ago the Committee on Mississippi Levees, 
of which I am a member, after a, long and careful examination of the 
subject, submitted to the House an extended and ably written report 
prepared by its chairman, Hon. E. JOHN ELLIS, a Representative from 
the State of Lonisiana, pointing out the necessity and im ce of 
reclaiming and protecting from overflow the alluvial lands border- 
ing upon the Mississippi and its affluent streams, commencing above 
the mouth of the Ohio and extending to the Gulf of Mexico; a re- 

ion of country which for fertility of soil and adaptability to the pro- 

uction in profuse abundance of the most valuable agricultural prod- 
ucts is unsurpassed by any other in the whole world that has yet 
been brought under the dominion of civilized men, 


The committee, along with their report, also presented a bill ask- 


ing Con to make an appropriation for sete rine $ relief and pro- 
tection to the dwellers in the more e portion of the Mississippi 
lowlands, and which would serve to inaugurate the larger and more 
extended system which will be necessary to hold in check that vast 
flood made up of the mingling of many waters, that every year pours 
withont hindarence over all this fertile region. But even this bill, 
asking for an appropriation of only $3,000,000, a sum most insignifi- 
cant compared with the magnitude of the object ultimately sought 
to be accomplished, the committee has not been able to induce this 
House to look upon with sufficient favor to afford any reasonable hope 
that it could have been passed even had it been urged with greater 
persistency than it has. 

For my own part—and I believe I can say as much for the other 
members of the committee—I yielded my judgment in the matter to 
that of a large majority of members who believed it to be the duty 
of the present Congress to enter at once upon a rigid and most relent- 
less system of retrenchment and economy in the administration of 
public affairs, in order to rescue the Government from the financial 
embarrassments under which it lal and which threaten with se- 
rious danger every public and private interest. 


I do not propose to call up this bill for action at any future day 
of the present session, and I am therefore not ug with any hope 
of securing its immediate but rather for the purpose of get- 


ting before the House and the country some statistical and other in- 
formation which I have gathered from various sources upon this most 
important and interesting subject, in order that a future session of 
Congress may give it that attention which the magnitude of the in- 
terest it involves entitles it to receive. I cannot better and more 
concisely outline the ropan designed to be protected from inunda- 
tion than to borrow the language of Major A. G. Warfield, an accom- 
pind engineer, who in a learned and scientific paper, submitted by 

im to the Committee on Mississippi Levees, says : 

There are few divisions of the earth which offer more beautiful illustrations of 
their adaptations of natural means to an obvious purpose than the physi x 
ph of that portion of the United States which lies between the t lakes the 

of Mexico, and extends from the Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains, From 
the summit of the latter a great plain slopes gently to the East, along which flow all 
the streams that enter the Lower Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico from the 
West. Another plain, of nearly equal extent and equally gentle in its inclination, 
descends from the North, along which flows the northern tributaries of the Ohio 
and Mississippi itself, until it unites with the great Missouri. flowing along the ir- 
regular line which marks the intersection of these vast surfaces; while another 
pan; descending from the summit of the Alleghany range, conveys the waters of the 

berland and Tennessee, and all the southern tributaries of the Ohio, and inter- 
sects the great plain from the north in the vay of the Ohio, and the greater 
plains from the West in the valley of the Lower Mississippi. 

The intersection of the great slopes from the south and east with those from the 
north and west, near the confluence of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio, creates 
what deserves to be ed as a geographical center of this remarkable region, a 
position which is ‘dly becoming, from causes depending upon its physical 

hy, almost entirely the center of commerce, wealth, and population of the 
whole North American continent. 

This writer has not overdrawn the pictureof the beanty, geograph- 
ical erke ee boundless resources, and future tness of that ex- 
tended area Which he so graphically describes. Divided by the great 
river of the continent, into which flow from the slopes of the Alle- 
ghanieson the east and the Rocky Mountains on the west those tribu- 
tary streams which bear npon their bosoms the travel and commerce 
of eight great western States, it is an empire in wealth as well as in ex- 
tent, ing every variety of climate, soil, and production, as 
well as all the facilities for an active and prosperous commerce, 

It has been computed that that region of country which is inter- 
sected and drained by the Mississippi, and the streams which porr 
their tide into it from the east and from the west all the way from 
the mountains to the Gulf, contains within its limits 1,226,600 square 
miles, and it has been further calculated from data and comparisons 
which seem reliable that by the close of the present century, or within 
the first decade thereafter, our population will have increased to 
nearly 100,000,000, and that of this number not less than 50,000,000 
will be found living in the region I have just mentioned, and in half 
a century its population will average more than forty persons to the 
square mile. 

I give these facts to show the vast scope of the undertaking I am 
discussing, the interests it will subserve, and the urgent neces- 
sity for its immediate and successful prosecution. But this is not all. 

at I have said is a mere skeleton outline of the subject ; the more 
important facts are yet tocome, facts which address themselves to the 
practical judgment of men, and which control and govern the action 
of legislators. That legislation is the wisest and most beneficial 
which, discarding as far as may be the passions and harsh judgment 
5 by mere political exigencies and partisan struggles, seeks 
to develop every resource, eee? every interest of the whole coun- 
try, and add to the material wealth and prosperity of the whole peo- 
ple. If, therefore, I can convince this House and the country that the 
measure I ee will aceomplish these results, then my task will 
have been finished, my victory will have been won, and a sense of 
public duty directing the official action of this body will do the rest. 

What is known as the delta of the Mississippi extends from 29° to 
30° 30’ north, or reaching across eight and one-half degrees of latitude, 
being about six hun miles in length, by an average of something 
more than sixty in breadth. It embraces within its confines portions of 
four of the 
ern and mi 


t grain-growing and stock-raising States of the west- 
dle section of the Union, namely, Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, 
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and Tennessee, while in its very center, below the northern boundary 
of what is known as the cotton belt, lie the States of Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and Lonisiana, in whith is grown more of those staple products, 
cotton, sugar, and rice, than in any other three States of the South. 

Its area is something over 37,000 square miles, or about 24,800,000 
acres, including about 4,000,000 square miles, or a little over 2,500,000 
acres of sea-mursh, which is supposed to be irreclaimable at least 
for many years to come, and therefore almost if not entirely worth- 
less. But outside of this latter there will still remain more than 
22,000,000 acres of land lying in a valley richer than that of the 
Po or the Nile, having a soil that the culture of ages: will not ex- 
haust, and which only needs to be protected from inundation to make 
it the most opulent and inviting agricultural field in the world. 
Most of it still remains shadowed by the gloomy, impenetrable wil- 
derness of natural growth which has covered it perhaps since the 
time of its formation, and has never yet been invaded by the pioneer 
farmer, for the reason that the flood was stronger than any obstruction 
he could oppose to it, while the comparatively small portion which 
had been rescued from the wilderness, reduced to cultivation, and 
made to yield the richest reward for the labor of the husbandman, is 
now being abandoned to ruin and desolation, because the barriers 
erected by individual or even State enterprise are too feeble to resist 
the mighty weight of waters which at every flood tide is hurled 
against them. Hence itis that the frightful loss and deterioration in 
the value of property occasioned by this cause in the regions subject 
to overflow would seem incredible to one who has not examined the 
facts an(§{made the estimate from data that cannot be questioned. 

A hasty calculation in connection with this subject, based upon 
figures that I suppose are at least very nearly correct, would reveal 
sad and astounding results as to the devastation and ruin which have 
been wrought in the Lower Mississippi country by overflows in the 
past sixteen years. 5 

In order, however, to arrive at a correct conclusion in relation to 
this branch of the matter, it will be e for us to go back to a 
period something over half a century ago, and commence our inyesti- 
gation when levees were in their infancy, and when only a very small 
proportion of the alluvial lands were protected by them from inun- 
dation. Assuming thatat the time referred to the 22,500,000 acres of 
land subject to overflow—but which it is estimated can be reclaimed 
by levees—was worth without such pen 81.25 per acre, we 
would have as the total value of the whole the sum of $26,125,000. I 
am aware that this is a most liberal calculation, and gives an amount 
which greatly exceeds the proper limit, as I am quite sure that more 
than half the land mentioned could not be sold for more than ten 
cents per acre without some sort of protection from the water. 

Hon. Frank Morey, late a Representative from the State of Lon- 
isiana, in a careful and able review of the subject, puts the total 
value of these lands at only $3,524,325 unreclaimed, and I think 
it highly probable that his computation is nearer correct than my 
own, But either is sufficiently accurate to show the vast increase in 
their value, when but 5,120,000 acres were only partially protected 
by an imperfect system of levees, built by individual planters or 
under authority of the different States in which they were located, 
and also to show the enormous and alarming decrease in their value 
resulting from the numerous breaks and partial destruction of these 
levees since the year 1860. 

In 1860, with 5,120,000 acres inclosed by levees, the whole 22,500,000 
acres alluded to before were worth $368,053,520, showing an increase 
in the 4 7770 value of the country of 8340, 000,000 in less than fifty 
years; and this wonderful appreciation is mainly dne to the protec- 
tion afforded the tillers of the soil in that region by such imperfect 
levees as had then been constructed. 

Now let us see the results that have followed the breaking and, to 
some extent, the destruction of large portions of these saf 
all along the shores of the Mississippi River from Cairo to New Or- 
leans, The fine corn-producing lands in Southern Missouri and North- 
ern Arkansas have been again and again submerged by vast volumes 
of water that flow over them unrestrained, drowning domestic ani- 
mals, sweeping away fences, buildings, and farming utensils, while 
the anfortunate owners, impotent to stay the flood, could only Jook 

uictly upon the waste of their property and the ruin of their homes. 
wer down toward the richer regions of the South the effect of these 
repeated overflows has been more wide-spread and disastrous, destroy- 
ing the finest cotton and 92471 plantations in the States of South- 
ern Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, compelling the owners to 
surrender tbem to the deluge and the wilderness from which they 
had rescued them by years of industry and labor. 

In the river counties and parishes of these States there are large 
tracts of land that were a few years ago beautiful farms in the high- 
est state of cultivation, blooming like very gardens with the richest 
products of southern soil and climate, that now present a striking 
picture of ruin and desolation. The levees having given way before 
the swelling tide of the Mississippi, its waters pouring over its banks 
have obliterated every mark of the plowshare and the hoe, and the 
beautiful level plains, where but a little while ago the cotton stalk 
and sugar-cane grew in rich luxuriance, is now covered by the rank 
forest growth indigenous to alluvial soils. Millions of acres of this 
land, which could be made so valuable, have been sold for taxes be- 
cause they have been ruined and their owners have been impover- 
ished for the want of that protection which the General Government 
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can alone afford; for the States, however able they might be to ac- 
complish such an undertaking in a financial view. could afford no 
adequate relief, for reasons which I shall endeavor to make manifest 
before I close my remarks. 

The lands which were in 1860 worth the large sum of more than 
$350,000,000 have since that time decreased in value until they are 
now estimated to be worth only $100,000,000, thus showing an actual 
loss in the producing taxable wealth of the country of something 
like $250,000,000, 

This, it will be seen, only comprises the direct and actual injury to 
the landed property, ani does not include the value of the agricul- 
tural products that have been destroyed, which it would be impossible 
to calculate correctly; but an approximate estimate may be made. 

By calculations made from data furnished by chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, and facts obtained trom other reliable sources 
of information, it is estimated that the losses sustained in the over- 
flowed country by the flood of 1874 was not less than $13,000,000, 
while the damage done in the succeeding year 1875 reached nearly 
$10,000,000. Thus in two years the loss of agricultural products 
amounts to more than $20,000,000. Since 1860 there have been seven 
great overflows in the Mississippi and in some of the streams which 
are tributary to it, occurring in the years 1862, 1865, 1868, 1871, 1874, 
1875, and 1876. 

While the losses inflicted by the floods of 1874 and 1875 may not 
be a fair standard by which to estimate the losses of the other years 
I have enumerated, yet it is estimated in a carefully prepared paper 
by a prominent merchant in a large commercial city, and which I 
now have before me, that the destruction of cotton, sugar, rice, and 
other southern farm products, resulting from the different overflows 
since 1960, would average in yalue for each one of them the sum of 
$8,000,000, amounting in the aggregate—leaving out the present 
year—to $48,000,000. This added to the $250,000,000 of the depre- 
ciation in the value of lands, would make the enormous sum of 
$298,000,000, that has been subtracted from our material and active 
8 within a period of fifteen years, and all resulting from a sin- 

e cause. 

F How long will the people and the Government of the United States 
permit this vast destruction of property and the resonrces of national 
and individual wealth to continue, with no effort tostayit? is a most 
pertinent and important inquiry, and one which I shall consider it my 
duty to reiterate so long as I may hold å seat in Congress or until it 
is answered by a prompt application of the means necessary to hold 
the raging flood in subjection. 

A still further examination of this subject in respect to the im- 
mense losses that have actually occurred for want of a proper system 
of levees and the enormous wealth that will accrue from their prompt 
and speedy construction may prove an interesting study and pleas- 
ant recreation to the large number of distinguished statesmen who 
have devoted their thoughts and energies in so commendable a spirit 
of rivalry to the solution of those perplexing problems suggested by 
our present financial policy. 

If there is any one great staple agricultural product, any single com- 
mercial commodity which controls the markets of the world, and which 
can disturb and derange the commerce of other nations, cotton is the 
article which more nearly meets these conditions than any other. It 
has been demonstrated by repeated and costly experiments that no 
part of the earth’s surface has a soil and climate so perfectly adapted 
to the production of cotton as are found in the southern States of this 
country whose borders are washed by the waters of the Mississippi. 
We can not only raise this t staple cheaper, with less labor, and 
in greater abundance than in any other eotton- growing region of the 
world, but that of American growth is of superior fiber and quality, 
commands a higher price in the market, and is tly superior to 
any other known to commerce and manufactures for all the pu 
to which it is apes So it will be seen that in the production of 
this article no other country can compete with us and that we need 
fear no rival in this branch of agriculture and commerce. 

And the same may be said as respects the production of sugar and 
rice, those great commodities of commerce that have grown to be 
necessities in nearly every civilized country, and the consumption of 
which is every day increasing. The sugar plantations on the Red 
and Lower Mississippi Rivers are unsurpassed in producing power by 
those in the most favored localities of Cuba or the West Indies; 


| while nearer the sea-coast, and along the borders of the lakes, rice 


ws in greater abundance and of tiner quality than on the lands 
irrigated by the Ganges or the Nile. 

The entire cotton crop for the year 1875 was something over 4,000,000 
bales, which computed at the low price of ten cents per pound was 
worth on an pee per bale, which would give a grand aggre- 
gate value of $200,000,000, . 

That these estimates are low ones, falling greatly below the figures 
which would represent the real facts of the case, will appear from the 
following statistics taken from an authorized official compilation : 

In 1875 there was exported from the United States 1,155,970,783 
pounds of the ordinary cotton grown in the Gulf States of the South, 
and 4,420,120 of the finer textured variety, known assea island, grown 
in the peculiar soil and milder climate of the Florida coast. 

The value of the former is put down in official reports at $189,099,- 
856, and the latter at $1,538,769, muking as the combined value of 
the two the sum of $190,633,625. - 
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In addition to this our exportations included manufactured goods 
of cotton fabrics, valued at $4,071,881, which, added to the former 
amount, gives us the total value of cotton and cotton manufactuers 
we sent during the last year to the markets of other countries the 
sun of $194,710,506, 

During the same year we exported 362,552 pounds of brown sugar, 
worth, in round numbers, $31,111; 23,780,836 pounds of refined sugar, 
worth $2,585,342; also 3,375,995 gallons of molasses, worth $1,135,995, 
and lastly, 279,337 pounds of rice, worth $19,831, making the aggregato 
value of these few commodities of export amount to the sum of $198,- 
762,825. Thus it will be seen that those agricultural products pecu- 
liar to the Southern States, but for the most part grown in those rich 
alluvial regions which spread out northward from the Gulf and east- 
ward and westward from the Mississippi River. iy ga in value 
nearly one-third of our entire exports, the total of which for last year 
was 3,094,767. Leaving out breadstuffs and gold and silver coin 
and bullion, no other ten or even twenty articles in the list would 
equal in value those I have enumerated. 

Now suppose that by a wise act of legislation those immense values 
could be doubled and the means which create them could be increased 
a hundred-fold within a decade of years, would not the American 
Congress fail of discharging one of its highest duties and be justly 
chargeable with neglecting one of the greatest of our public interests 
if it did not take prompt and immediate action to secure such a re- 
sult? This proposition being submitted, the natural inquiry would 
be, is it possible to accomplish results so valuable and important; 
can such vast interests be subserved and such immense resources be 
developed by any single legislative act? I give in answer to these 
questions higher authority than my own opinion. 

More than a quarter of a century ago General A. A. Humphreys, 
then a young captain in the United States Army, but now the distin- 

ished Chief of Engineers, in connection with Lieutenant II. L. Ab- 

tt, made a careful survey of all the peor delta, with a view 
of determining the practicability of protecting it from overflow, and 
the best method of doing so. 

And as the result of his labors and investigations, he published to 
the world his invaluable work upon the Physics and Hydraulics of the 
Mississippi River. Nothing connected with the country he was sent 
to explore and the subject he was to examine escaped his watchful 
and critical observation, and the fund of information upon which he 
based his conclusions is of great interest and value to the scientist 
and the student of political and agricultural economy. 

Fifteen years after the publication of this book its distinguished 
anthor made another survey of the same region for a similar pur- 
* und in his ay poly of the same, transmitted to the Secretary of 

Var on the Zist day of May, 1866, speaking of the section which 
ought and could be reclai and protected by levees, says: 

Of this area 12,300 square miles is below Red River, and belongs to the sugar 


on. 
nder a proper system of tion and drainage, one-third of it may be en- 
tirely open tad cultivated, or 2,500,000 acres, ‘ 


Suppose this were done and only one-half of this immense ac 
cultivated in sugar, and that it would produce one hogshead of that 
staple per acre, together with molasses and enp in corresponding 
quantities, it would, calculating upon the basis of 1875, increase our 
sugar productions in 2 from 24,143,388 pounds to more than 
200,000,000; and in value from $2,116,473 to more than $20,000,000; 
while at the same time the amount of sirup and molasses would be in- 
creased from 3,375,995 gallons to nearly $30,000,000, with a value ang- 
mented from $1,135,995 to more than $10,000,000; making a total in- 
crease in the wealth accruing from the culture of the sugar-cane of 
ay eae over $25,000,000 annually. 

General Humphreys, describing the same subject, further says: 

Of the remaining 19,400 square miles, perhaps 3,000 square miles may be north of 


the cotton region, leaving some 16,000 square miles wi that region of the most 
fertile alluvium, two-thirds of which may finally be rendered cultivable under a 


a system of levees and drai 
is would give 7.000.000 acres of ctiltivated land capable of growing a bale of 


— to the acre, or about double the whole cotton crop of the United States in 
1 


If this supposition of General Humphreys be correct that this land 
can be reclaimed, and that its producing qualities are as great as he 
states them, by bringing tf into cultivation we increase our cotton 
crop to more than 10,000,000 bales, and its value, taking our table 
of exports for 1875 as a basis of calculation, from $194,710,506 to 
more than $500,000,000; a sum only about $100,000,000 short of the 
value of our total exports of all kinds for the past year. 

Now add to this sum the $30,000,000 increase in the valne of onr 
sugar productions, to say nothing of other articles, we have an an- 
nual appreciation of $530,000,000 in our agricultural wealth, not esti- 
mated in demonetized silver nor depreciated currency, but in solid 
gold that circulates with equal credit and value in all parts of the 
civilized world. Here we have an income from an inexhaustible 
source which would in five years discharge our publie debt and give 
un impetus to our trade and commerce that would enrich us as a 
nation and dispense a prosperity among our people never before 


be naturally suggested would be onr looking to the ascertainment of 
the most feasible means of reclaiming our vast alluvial delta from 
overflow, the coinage of the immense wealth which I have ha e 
and the cost which the application of these means would involve. 

The first of these questions I do not propose to discuss, involving 
as it does various and widely divergent theories for the protection of 
overflowed lands which have from time to time been advanced by 
different scientific men in this country and Europe; but I am content 
to rest this problem in the hands of the scientific officers of the Gov- 
ernment. They are better fitted to decide he matter intelligently 
and correctly is the politician or legislator. It is only for us to 
determine that the work shall be done, and let the officer of another 
Department of the Government suggest and direct its proper execn- 
tion. In ing upon the subject I have used the word “levees” 
as expressive of the method of reclaiming and protecting the region 
liable to overflow; but I have done this for convenience, aud not that 
I intended to indicate as my own belief that this is the only or even 
best way of effecting the desired result. 

I have not had an opportunity of making sufficiently careful and 
extended personal observations to enable me to judge advisedly of 
the matter, nor am I sufficiently learned in engineering science to risk 
my own judgment in the determination of so prava a question. I 
have examined with some care the other two theories proposed by 
some scientific writers, that is, a system of reservoirs or of canals and 
outlets, and I have concluded that the weight of authority is against 
these latter projects, and that a well-designed system of levees, 
coupled with proper drainage, gives greater hope of attaining the de- 


ae t any other method that has yet been suggested or 
evised. 7 
Many nt reasons have been given by gentlemen eminently 


qualified to judge why 151 other system than that of levees would 
fail of affording the desired protection, and would tend rather to ag- 
gravate than to remedy the evil. * Upon this, however, I must refer 
to the same high authority I have already quoted, au l also to Major- 
General G. K. Warren, United States Army, an officer distingnished 
as an engineer, who was made president of a board of commissioners 
com of Army engineers, appointed by the President of the United 
States under an act of Congress of June 4, 1874, to investigate and 
report a permanent plan for the reclamation, &c., of the alluvial 
lands of N River. In a report of this investigation and 
survey made to the ident on the 16th day of January, 1875, he 
says: 
It being certain that the alluvial regions of the Mississippi can only be re- 
by le it remains to consider what experience has taught respecting 

em. o existing system wa bogun a century and a half „ near New Or- 
leans, aud bas ly extended upward until there are but few pvints on the 
river where it has not been tried. 

The crops of cotton, s , corn, and rice heretofore gathered from the alluvial 
region, with all the existing wealth of lands, &c., are the direct fruits of this 
method of protecting the country against overflow. 


In respect to the necessary cost of putting in operation this system 
of reclamation and protection, the same distinguished officer in the 
report referred to estimates the whole expenditure required to con- 
struct sufficient levees in addition to those now in existence to secure 
the entire delta from inundation at $45,000,000. 

I have gone into the discussion and examination of this subject 
more in detail and at greater length than was pleasant to me or per- 
haps interesting to the House; but I have done so in order that it 
might be fairly and fully understood. 

Now, the proposition is presented of whether or not we will inveat 
$45,000,000 in a venture that will bring an annual return of more than 
$500,000,000, or shall we continue our comparatively unprofitable, 
barren work on the angry discussion of political theories and parti- 
san questions of little consequence to the toiling millions who expect 
at our hands legislation that will give labor and thrift to them and 
wealth and prosperity to the country? 

Would any other government in the world fail longer to utilize this 
immense source of productive wealth or allow so vast a region of un- 
equaled fertility vi soil to remain longer without protection against 
the desolation every year brought upon it by the destructive flood, 

All the mints and mines from Philadelphia to San Francisco contain 
in their vaults and caverns no such vast wealth as now lies buried 
in the bosom of the Mississippi delta. 

To secure the little gold which is supposed to exist beneath the 
barren rocks and ru surface of the Black Hills, men have left 
the delights of home and the society of civilized people and gone to 
wander amid hardships and dangers over that desolate country. To 
protect these wild adventurers in their search for gold in a country 
where they had no ge to go, our Government has been drawn into 
a war, in violation of solemn treaty stipulations, that has already 
cost the lives of more than five hundred American soldiers and cit- 
izens, and that before the end is reached will cost millions of dol- 
lars and probably the 8 extermination of a whole race of people. 

And yet without loss of blood or the expenditure of more money 
than this unfortunate war will in all probability cost, we might open 
and develop a source of wealth richer and more lasting than all the 


claimed 
th 


equaled, This is no fanciful conception, based upon imaginary fig- | gold and silver mines of the Black Hills or California. 


ures and facts which do not exist, but it is a conclusion 5 | 


from » careful examination of official statistics that may be relie 
upon as entirely correct. 
In, view of what I have already said, the next inquiry that would 


Enterprises like the one I am urging have been undertaken and 
snecessfully prosecuted by other nations at a cost greatly in excess 
of the figures I have mentioned, and yet they have yielded the rich- 
est return. The waters of the Rhine, the Odega, the Volga, and che 
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Po were formerly wont in seasons of high tide to rise above their 
banks and overflow the adjacent country, maa op it useless for cul- 
tivation. Bnt the governments of the countries through which they 
flow, wiser than ours has proven itself to be, long ago made it a na- 
tional undertaking, and erected those great works which now hold 
within their bounds the swelling flood which would otherwise sweep 
over the lowlands, carrying destruction in its pathway. 

The valleys which border these streams, which were once but little 
better than swamps and marshes, producing nothing of agricultural 
or commercial value, are now fields of the busiest industry, givin: 
employment, subsistence, and comfort to millions of prosperous an 
contented people. 

Why not do the same thing and with the same result to our great 
Mississippi and the other rivers which converge upon it and pour 
their waters into its bosom? 

Do this, protect from overflow the rich regions through which they 
flow, open them up to the ind of the farmer, and a hardy, ener- 
getic population, seeking fields where labor finds its highest reward, 
will pour into it from the north, the east, and the west. Capital, ever 
finding its way to localities where it can be invested with the largest 
protit, coming in millions, will lend its powerful aid to subdue the 
wilderness and to foster and build up the great industries which will 
find their home in this favored region. 

I am aware that the spirit of retrenchment and economy which 
universally pervades the public mind of the country, and the influ- 
ence of which has largely controlled this Con in making appro- 
priations for public works, is a gratifying evidence of a healthy re- 
action after a season of great extravagance ; but yet it may be carried 
to an extent to become hurtful to the public interest. And while I 
have in the main most heartily indorsed and supported those meas- 
ures looking to retrenchment and the economical administration of 
padlo affairs, yet I am not wkolly prepared to subscribe to the wis- 

om of that system of economy which in times of financial distress 
and dearth of employment for the laboring classes would withhold 
from them that assistance and relief which would be afforded by a 
e disbursement of public money in the prosecution of public 
works, 

The example of other nations teaches a different lesson in political 
economy. In seasons of the greatest monetary want among the 
ple other governments have carried forward their greatest public 
works, and these experiments have worked the most happy results, 
I am unable to see any good reason why they would not follow a 
similar policy in this country. Commencethe greatenterprise, the fu- 
ture advantages of which Ihave been tryingin these remarks to fore- 
shadow, and you give useful employment to many thousands of willing 
hands and strong arms that are now folded in idleness because there 
is no field of industry in which they can labor. 

Idleness brings discontent and engenders a moral, social, and politi- 
cal atmosphere which breeds corruption and wickedness, in which 
evil passions are born, in which lawless acts and violence find sanc- 
tion and 88 and which sooner or later brings ruin to a people, 
decay and death to a nation. 

Foster and build up the great industries of the country, develop its 
boundless resources, and we shall be great and prosperous beyond 
parallel in the history of nations. Let us “cease the agitation and 
discussion of those useless and exasperating questions which have 
their birth in mere partisan hostility and hatred, and which it were 
better for the whole American people if they could be forever driven 
from American politics, and direct our efforts to the accomplishment 
of higher and nobler aims. Reconstruct our industrial, agricultural, 
and commercial system, and social policy and political affairs will 
reconstruct themselves without legislative assistance. And with 
wealth pouring into the coffers of the nation and prosperity diffused 
among the people, we will require no law to adjust onr tremblin 
monetary system, nor to fix the date of specie resumption, Nor will 
we hear again that cry for financial relief by special legislation, 
which has within the past few months resounded through these halls, 
striking terror to the faint heart of many an aspiring statesman. 

During the present session of Sy many unjust, harsh, and, as 
I have thought, r tragy ave been said of the supposed 
political designs and intentions of those members who came from the 
section of country which I in part represent in this body; but I am 
willing to believe that they were for the most part hasty utterances, 
evoked by the evil spirit of party, dominant only for the moment, in 
the heat of political debate, and did not express the calm conclusions 
of those from whom they came. But, however this may be, it has 
been more than intimated that the southern representatives were 
willing to prostitute their positions and sacrifice the public interest 
to secure le tion for the promotion of local interests and for the 
securing of local benefits. To this uncharitable criticism, to this un- 
just and unfounded imputation, it is not my present purpose to make 
any direct reply, further than to say that the legislation which I am 
now seeking does not in any way partake of the kind mentioned. 
Of all legislation, that which is sectional in its character, which 
is obtained by appeals to purely sectional interests or hostility, is the 
most dangerous and pernicious. Such legislation, I believe, is un- 
known in any government but our own; and it will be a most grati- 
fying emblem of progress when we shall learn to profit by the exam- 
ple of other nations of the world in this ale hed ala I do not ask 
the passage of this measure upon any such ground. It is a matterof 


as vital interest to the North, the East, and the West as it is to the 
South ; and if any benefits are to result from it, all sections will share 
them alike. The great river which flows through the rich region I 
would reclaim, having its sources in the springs and rivulets which 
feed the northern lakes and gathering the full volume of its current 
from those streams which drain the country east and west of its course, 
sweeps by the great western States, 1 a highway of travel 
commerce, and trade to the markets of the Gulf, while these sen 
back in turn to the towns and cities of the West the wealth gathered 
from the rich fields of the southern delta. 

TheNew England manufacturers will again set their idle machinery 
in motion, giving employment to thousands of skilled operatives who 
are eager for honest, active labor. The great marts of trade and 
money-centers,of the East and North will reap the rich financial har- 
vest which will be brought to them by the annual flow of $500,000,000 
through their channels of commerce and trade. 

Ihave pointed out but few of the advantages that would result 
from the passage of this measure, but I have given an outline of its 
importance, and said enough, I trust, to secure for it some considera- 
tion from the people of the country and their Representatives in the 
next session of Congress. 

I do not want itfor the benefit of mysection alone, but forthe sturdy 
— of the West, the merchant of the North, the artisan of the 

ast, as well as for the laborers of every class in the South. In the 
name of all these I shall continue to ask for this legislation until Con- 
gress shall listen to their demand. 


Appropriations. 


SPEECH OF HON. HORACE F. PAGE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, $ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 29, 1876. 


The House being-as in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union— 

Mr. PAGE said: 2 

Mr. SPEAKER: When Thaddeus Stevens stood upon this floor and 
battled as he alone could battle for the reconstruction of the States 
which had been in rebellion by oe the national authority, and 
when, with his high courage and matchless will, he warred against 
lukewarmness, vacillation, and cowardice in the national councils, 
and advocated in advance of all others such measures as subsequently 
found embodiment and culmination in the fifteenth amendment, his 
highest hope, as he expressed it, was to live to see the day when this 
Government, fulfilling a high and glorious destiny, should be resolved 
into “a political paradise.” What that bravest and strongest of the 
statesmen of our day meant was that he hoped to be spared to wit- 
ness the time when the Government of the United States should show 
itself to be animated by the spiritof a real and not a pretended democ- 
racy; when even and exact justice should be supreme in all the land; 
and when, in short, the principles so solemnly enunciated by “he Dec- 
laration of Independence should find a constant and conscientious 
application everywhere and always. Perhaps it is well for his peace 
of mind that he did not live to see these degenerate days. Perhaps 
it is for the best that the republican party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives lost its ablest, if not its only, leader before the time should 
come when he might see upon this floor, in the persons and presence 
of an opposition dominat: by an unrepentant confederate majority, 
the temporary arrest of all his noble plans and a rude attempt at 
baffling his highest hopes and loftiest aspirations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not here to complain of the temporary restara- 
tion to power in the South of that element in the politics of that sec- 
tion of the Republic which made an attempt at secession a possibility, 
and which, foiled and frustrated and beaten by the blows of war into 
an unconditional surrender, has been far too successful in accomplish- 
ing by strategy, fraud, and intimidation what it failed to achieve in 
the results of a conflict of arms itself had invoked and which was 
decided upon battle-fields of its own selecting. I am not here to com- 
plain of this, nor yet of anything else which, however distasteful to 
those who have seen the halls and doors of this end of the Capitol 
differently guarded, has since December last been enacted upon this 
floor, I am not here to utter any regrets that my party does not now 
control the action of this House. I am not addressing myself to this 
body in a tone of despondency over a lost cause; but, rather, I take 
this occasion briefly to pass in review what a restored democracy has 
done for a country that it sought in vain to divide, and what, subse- 
quent to that failure, it has ouga to accomplish by the legislation 
and non-legislation of the past eight months. 

In view of passing events it may not be altogether profitless to an- 
alyze what has been done here since December last; for it has been 
cha , with no little vehemence and earnestness of statement by a 
portion of the press, that the representatives of the late confederacy,, 
assisted and sustained by their allies who come from northern con- 
stituencies, have sought to bring on, by disastrons impediments and 
perverse law-making, what the secessionists of 1861 sought to achieve 


by armed revolt. The other side of this House, inspired by the spirit 
of the departed prophet of a new departure, came, bringing with 
them tawdry garlands devised by clumsy artifice to imitate the fresh 
and cheering flewers and fruitage which in an earlier day had far. 
nished the tables of the republican party—came, professing to follow 
in good faith the advancing steps that had been taken by the political 
organization under whose rule the Union was saved and reconstruc- 
tion accomplished. They came here professing a solicitude to let by- 
gones be by-gones; they came, heralded by an exultant press, as the 
popular champions by whose hands prevailing distresses should be 
relieved; they came here big with promises to alleviate the alarming 
condition of affairs which, as they have not failed to tell us, reaches 
into all parts of the country and is felt by all classes of people. 

Mr. Speaker, I said I did not stand here to-day to complain that the 
democracy of the South had — 1 their ascendency in this body; 
but I have taken it upon myself to recapitulate their acts and ask 
them, yea, and their constituents and the people of this great Repub- 
lic, what beneficent acts they have done and what system of legisla- 
tion perfected entitling them to supersede the republican party in 
the control of this Government. . 

If my constant attendance upon the sittings of this session have 
not been 8 profitless; if my careful and earnest observation of 
passing events has not been lacking in intelligence or perverted by 
something more agg hae mere party bias, there never has been 
since the formation of this Republic so shameful a disregard of the 
interests of the country, never so much precious time wasted, never 
such a flagrant perversion of the functions of this body from their 
legitimate channels as has been witnessed here since the opening of 
the Forty-fourth Congress. Leading gentlemen upon the other side, 
andaciously scouting the idea that this is a nation, find an eager fol- 
lowing in the carrying out of a preconcerted scheme to demolish the 
republican party in the North aseffectively as the White League does 
its work in abolishing negro suffrage at the South. Democratic ora- 
tors, who, to gain place and power at the hands of northern constitu- 
encies, have done much less service in support of the institations of 
the country, are only too eager to join hands with our deluded south- 
ern brethren to block the wheels of legislation by preposterous and 
worse than senseless, ay, malignant efforts at bringing every depart- 
ment of the public service to a stand-still upon the very verge of 
bankruptey. ° 

Go to the various Departments of the Government and witness their 
distress. Go to the Treasury, the War Office, the Postal Departmen, 
the Agricultural Bureau, the headquarters of the Signal Service, the 
Coast Survey, and learn of the lamentable condition to which they 
have been brought by the mischievous labors of the protracted dem- 
ocratic convention which sits on eae side of this Chamber. Why, 
sir, when I remember that the noble Dome which lifts its comely form 
above this Capitol was reared even while the ears of those whose cun- 
ning hands were building it tingled with the startling boom of rebel 
guns; when I remember that even amidst the throes of a mighty war, 
when all the energies of this Government were needed to arrest rebell- 
ion and crush the shell of a southern confederacy, the industries of 
the free States were prosperous] 7 pursued; when I recall the sublime 
faith of the people of the North in the ultimate success of all they 
cared for most, even when the most they cared for was son or brother 
or lover, who was gone to the perilous edge of battle; when I brin 
to mind all these facts and conditions of the time of the great civi 
war, and then look at this most direful, this most humiliating condi- 
tion of peace; the institutions of the country almost paralyzed; con- 
fidence shaken, and the stoutest-hearted depressed with doubt and 
wearied with anxiety, the contrast between loyal endeavor and its 
results and a sinister political pu and its consequences forces 
itself upon me, and I confess that it seems only too apparent that 
those States which were so effectually coerced into remaining in a 
Union from which they sought violent separation are now afforded a 
mogt alarming opportunity to wreak a malignant and direful revenge 
upon the Federal fabric. They have injured the people of the North 
more by throttling the Government and tying it to the chain and ball 
of non-action than they ever hurt them by the very worst that was 


done by the allied forces of southern rebels and northern copperheads | 


during the war. Look at the distress everywhere, where men and 
women must work or starve; and look at what has not been done by 
this Congress for the alleviation of that distress. 

Far be it from me to attempt to divert attention from or belittle 
the importance of the efforts which have been directed toward the 
investigation of serious charges preferred against high officers of the 
Government and members and employés of this body. I am fully in 
accord with the spirit of that electric motto from the man of few 
words and mighty acts whose incumbency of the Presidency is a fit- 
ting sequel to bis magnificent success in the field of war, “ Let no 
guilty man escape.” But should our eagerness in pursuit of guilt 
aud dishonesty prevent us from laboriously and earnestly devising 
means to reliere the country from the troubles which beset our finan- 
cial, commercial, agricultural, mining, and manufacturing interests? 
Shall the mines of Pennsylvania be permitted to fill with water? 
Shall the looms of Massachusetts remain idle, and— 


The rusting turbine stand 
Beside the empty flume! 


Shall the 1 of Maine be compelled to let their horny | 


palms grow soft? Shall idle plows rest in weed-grown furrows? Shall 
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the sea-craft of New York rot in their docks and thonsands of idle 
sailors be driven to ruin and desperation? Shall the machinists of 
Pittsburgh bemoan the coming famine and watch with saddened eye 
their idle engines and their dead, cold fo ? Shall the steamboat- 
men of the West and South cease from the pursuit of their calling 
and be discouraged into indolence? Shall nothing be done to lift an 
unbearable | of debt from a people who are too ope to talk of 
repudiation, but too hampered by embarrassments to be able to make 
their willingness to work prove their solvency? Shall President-mak- 
ing ands ing and the emergencies and schemes of the demo- 
cratic party longer prevent the doing or the attempt at doing some- 
thing which shall help to take these heart-breaking loads from the 
backs of the people? : 

But there are sins of commission as well as of omission, positive 
acts as well as negative ones, with which I shall take occasion to 
charge the representatives of the democratic pews assembled on this 
floor. Let me examine the record of the past eight months. 

Mr. Speaker, for more than fifteen years the democratic pert „in 
consequence of its manifold acts of disloyalty to the Union, deo 
kept out of power. During all that time the people have not dared 
to and would not trust it with the control of either branch of Con- 
gress or the executive department of the Government. But the head 
and front of its inca e, late rebellion—being somewhat soft- 
ened by lapse of time, the loud and long-continued asseveration of 
its leaders that they were as patriotic and as devoted to the Union 
as any in the land, has at tie gaven them the control of this House; 
and what has been the result? I leave it to their acts to show . 
whether their professed love and devotion to the Union had any 
foundation in fact. 

At the opening of this session of Congress the House of Represent- 
atives employed as doorkeepers, messengers, folders, &c., a large 
number of men who had been disabled in fighting the battles of the 
Union, and the very first act of this party was to dismiss these crip- 
pled soldiers and supply their places with men who had served in the 
confederate ranks, 

The gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. Fort] offered a resolution on this 
floor in substance that the House should retain in its service as door- 
kee messengers, &c., such Union soldiers as had lost alimb in 
their country’sservice. And when I saw the scores of these one-legged 
and one-armed soldiers of the Union hobbling out of the Capitol and 
moving down Pennsylvania avenue, and saw a confederate soldier 
who had stood guard at the dead-line at Andersonville and shot down 
without mercy the brave but emaciated and starving soldiers of the 
Republic—when I remember that all the democrats on this floor voted 
agane the humane resolution retaining these patriot soldiers in their 
places, I felt as though all their professions of loyalty were hollow, 
empty pretenses, 

at 858 call themselves reformers. Well, sir, if to change the 
well-established modes and forms of legislation which have always 
existed in the Government, and to make that change in a manner 
which has been declared by the great lights even of that party as rev- 
olutionary, then they are reformers; for in the Indian appropriation 
bill they inserted a provision to transfer that Bureau from the In- 
terior to the War Department and reported a bill to reduce the Army - 
from 25,000 to 10,000 men. 

In the legislative e ee bill they inserted a provision re- 
dueing the salaries of the heads of Departments and of the poor 
clerks employed by them, whose wages had been fixed by law by this 
very democratic party as long ago as 1854, when their pay would pur- 
chase far more of the necessaries of life than at the present time. 

In the legislative and judicial appropriation bill they have repealed 
title 26 of the Revised Statutes in reference to the elective franchise, 
and bave virtually repealed the eight-hour law, by increasing the 
number of hours of a day’s work to ten. : 

And in the consular and diplomatic bill they have reduced the sal- 
aries of our ministers and consuls abroad, and I blush to say it, have 
made the ordinary legislation of the country the subject of a parti- 


san caucus, 

Heretofore, sir, the rules of the House have precluded the insertion 
of matters of general legislation in bills appropriating money to de- 
fray the expenses of the Government, A concise view of the situation 
on this subject may be found in a single paragraph of the report of 


the conference committee of the Senate: 


The committee of conference on 8 the Senate submit that as anything 
like a just and intelligent adjustment of the salaries of the employés, clerks, heads 
of Bureaus, chiefs of divisions and of the subdivisions of the Executive Depart- 
ments, a service at once extended and diversitied, must necessarily involve a criti- 
cal and laborious examination into its details and duties, an undertaking quite 
impracticable in the last days of a session of C and unwise to attempt in 
connection with an ap; bill, the commit therefore propose, as a con- 
cession, in order to meet the views of the House on the subject of app tions 
for the salaries, that the Senate will recede from its amendmonts to the bill of the 
House in this respect, and remit the y graei of the revision and adjustment of the 
same to a joint select committee of four, two of whom shall be cppointed by the 
presiding officer of each House, whose duty it shall be to revise and adjust the sal- 
aries, having due regard to a just public economy and the efliciency of the service, 
and make report of their doing therein on the first day of the next session of Con- 
gress: And provided, That any change mado in said salaries by Congress upon said 
rere shall take effect from the Ist day of July, 1876; and all persons who shall be 
affected thereby and who shall continue in the service shall bo dcemed to have ac- 
ce the terms hereof and acquiesced therein. 

ut the Senate cannot, haying regard to its constitutional rights and duties as a 
co-ordinate branch of the legislative department of the Government, assent to the 
changes in the existing law that it believes to be pernicious us the price of secur- 
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ing appropriations necessary to carry on the operations of the Government under 
the laws a8 they now exist, And upon the same principle the Senate does not 
demand that the House of Representatives shall vote to appropriate any money, 


even to meet the legal obligations of the United States, that the House may feel 
it to be its duty to refuse; thus leaving to each House absolute independence in 
sing of acceding or not acceding to new provisions of law that it believes to be 
unwise. 

And the committee further submit that the Senate will recede from its amend- 
munts to the House amendments on the reduction of the civil list in the Executive 
Departments of clerks and ewployés, and agree to any amendments which shall 

uce the number one-half that roposed by the bill of tho House, observing in 
such reduction the exercise of such discrimination as to the neos of the service in 
e several subdivisions thercof as a careful examination of the same may indi- 
e. 


I have said that this method of legislation had been denonnced as 
revolutionary by the leading men of that party, and I make a brief 
qnotation from a speech delivered in the Senate in 1856 by Senator 
Hunter, of Virginia: 

Now, sir, what I said was, when either House sought to make the od Pay ari ree 
bills the means of forcing on another a measure which was obnoxious to it, in either 
alternative it was revolution itself; that is to say, a change of constitution; for it 
forced the othor House to igen its constitutional privileges in order to get the 
Government along. It would be revolutiozary if they failed to be coerced in this 
way and stopped the wheels of the Government to compel them to do it; because 
itis their constitutional duty to carry on this Government and respect the consti- 
tutional privileges of the other brauch. I know votes can be brought up in which I 
have voted forlegislative measures on the appropriation bills. Ihave always believed 
that it was 255 eri that it was improper; bat I have never advocated the doc- 
trine of voting for it in one House when known to be obnoxious to the other. But 
even in regard to the tariff amendment of last year, it will be found by referring 
to the debate that I admitted then that if it was obnoxious to either House the 
other had no right to insist; and consequently when the Senate out of abundant 
caution struck it out, against my vote I admit, but struck it out in reference to 
some such contingency as this, the House acceded to it, and admitted the propriety 
of doing so. Lonly urged it upon the ground that it was agreeable to the Honse, 
where it passed ost without reference to party. If it were agreeable to the 
Senate too, and agreeable to all sides, I should not say there was anything revolu- 
tionary or ie tg in the act. But what is revolutionary, and what is improper, 
in my estimation, is for one House to attempt to nse bed oh riation bills to force on 
the other legislation which is obnoxious to it, to make it give up its will, its views 
of propriety, its feelings of what is richt. The distinction is obvious. I have 
never said that the mere act of sending this provision here, if agreeable to us, 
would be revolutionary in itself; but I say that if, after we have shown our dissent 
to it, and declared that it is not agreeuble to us, they should insist on it, and say 
we must either take it or they will stop the wheels of Government, the act would 
be revolutionary in itself, because it is saying to us that we must give up those 
Privileges which belong to us. i . 

We have aright to moge in regard to this measure; and if they say we shall 
not judge, but must adopt their opinions or they will stop the wheels of govern- 
ment, L ask if the propriety of such a proceeding can be vindicated? There is 
only one way in which it scems to me it may be vindicated, and that is that the 
mousure itself is of so much importance that it is justifiable to commit an act of 
revolution in order to carry it. 


And yet this House undertakes to force the Senate to adopt this ob- 
noxious and revolutionary method of legislation under the implied, 
if not the expressed, threat that otherwise the wheels of government 
shall be stopped for want of money. 

But these reformers are men who took the back pay in the Forty- 


second Congress. The chairman of the Appropriation Committee, who |.posed 


isnowsoclamorousfor the reduction of salaries of members of this House 
and the poorly-paid laboring men of the Government, was a member of 
that Congress, who not only voted for and took his back pay, but here 
in his place declared, not three years ago, that the pay of members of 
Congress should not be less than $10,000 — annum; and the Speaker 
of this House, who was a member of the Thirty-ninth Congress, voted 
for and took the back pay and kept it. 

These are the men to lead the reform movement in this presidential 
contest. It looks very much like “Satan rebuking sin.” 

They claim to be in favor of retrenchment. Let us examine this 
for a moment. 

They have reduced the appropriations $25,000,000, and in what 
way! By refusing to appropriate money to complete the public 
buildings now in process of construction, by cutting down the appro- 
priation for rivers and harbors, and by curtailing mail facilities 
of the country. £ 

The result of all this, sir, will not be retrenchment. The public 
works will suffer great waste and these reductions will have to be 
made up in the deficiencies at the next session of Con This 
sort of retrenchment does no posisble Its pu polit- 
ical effect, and nobody will be deceived as to that. But they take it 
upon themselves to cry retrenchment, as though that word had never 
been heard in these Halls. Sir, the republican party have always 
been retrenching as much as was consistent with the public service. 
At the first session of the last Congress the appropriation bills were 
reduced $26,000,000; but the public works and public interests no- 
where suffered. 

Aud where, I ask, will their retrenchment lead us? 

It was asserted by the republican speakers (myself among the num- 
ber) during the last campaign that in case the democratic party 
should come into power the rebel soldiers would be pensioned, and it 
will be remembered with what force and vehemence the orators and 
newspapers of the democratic party denied this assertion. But be- 
fore this Honse had been in session four weeks the gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. HUNTON, ] an ex-confederate general who commanded 
the rebel forces at Ball’s Bluff, where the lamented Baker fell, reported 
a bill to repeal section 4716 of the Revised Statutes, which provides : 

No money on account of pension shall be paid to any person, or to the widow, 


children, or heirs of any deceased m who in any manner voluntarily engaged 
in or aided or abetted the late rebellion against the authority of the United States 


is for 


But notwithstanding the fact that they have cut down the appro- 
priations $25,000,000, how much have they reduced taxagion? Not 


one dollar. The burden of taxation rests as heavy upon the le 
as before, and they have neither offered nor songht any legislation 
to relieve them. 

The Committee of Ways and Means has not reported a single bill 


of a general nature during the whole session. Why this masterly in- 
activity on the part of a leading committee charged with the duty of 
originating all bills in relation to the revenue? Why has not some- 
2 been proposed to relieve the people! Or how shall we account 
for the failure of the Committee on Banking and Currency to pro- 
pose some means to settle this question of finance? All that has 
been done so far is to make provisions to carry out a law passed at 
the last session for issuing silver coin in the place of fractional cur- 
rency. 

I can see nothing but failure on the part of the majority of this 
House to meet the demands of the people. The whole session has 
been frittered away in matters foreign to the legitimate business of 
legislation. A drag-net has been hauled hither and thither all over 
the country to keep thirty-five investigating committees in something 
to do, These committees have ransacked the cradle and the grave, 
opened the doors of the penitentiary and the insane asylum for wit- 
nesses; they have been in session day after day, week after week, 
and month after month, with closed doors, taking hearsay ee H 
and what is the result of it all? Why, we have found that one offi- 
cer of the Government, the late Secretary of War, has accepted some 
thousands of dollars as a present from a man who held a post-trader- 
ship; but we have not been shown where Belknap even misapplied 
or misappropriated one dollar of the public funds or made a single 
contract whereby the Government lost a single cent. Even his rec- 
ord is in the broadest contrast with that of the democratic party, 
which when last in power filched millions from the public Treasury, 
apo, bad such a thing been possible, would have stolen tye country 
itself. 

But, sir, I ask you to look further at the mode in which these in- 
vestigations, as they are called, have been carried on. There has 
been exhibited an unscrupulous and wanton disregard of private 
rights and of the theory and principles upon which the Government 
is established. Private property and personal liberty have been in- 
vaded as though these, the dearest rights of American citizens, 
found no guarantee in the Constitution of the United States or the 
laws of the land, and as though the power of this House was absolute 
and supreme over all. 

I submit it to the people whether they will indorse the action of 
the democratic party in its attempt to arrogate to itself the execu- 
tive and judicial departments of the Government and make it purely 
legislative in form. 

commend the record in the case of Hallet Kilbourn to all law- 
loving and liberty-loving citizens, and especially to all the well-dis- 
and honest democrats of the country for examination and re- 
flection. I would like to have them know that besides all the laws 
written and unwritten for the good and well-being of society there is 
still another which flings aside all idea of the right of private pro 
erty and personal liberty, and that is the unexpressed and inscrutable 
will of this House. Tho law of violated majesty, borrowed from the 
jurisprudence of Tiberius, one of Rome’s most cruel tyrants, and 
nip. i to be ingrafted upon the legislation of a free’country—a law 
which snatches away the liberty and lives of.the unoffending when 
they become hateful to tyrants, and which, if its use as exercised 
here in the unlawful imprisonment of an inoffensive citizen and a de- 
nial of the writ of habeas us shall be approved by the people of 
this country, will sooner or later fill this land with the sighs and 
groans of a nation of slaves. 

On the subject of investigation I desire to note one fact, and that is 
the readiness shown by the republican party to have these investiga- 
tions carried forward, No impediment has been put in the way; 
but on the other hand everything has been done that could be done 
to facilitate their pro; 

In order to secure the conviction of the late Secretary of War the 
President took extraordinary means to bring the witness Marsh from 
the Dominion of Canada, whither he had fled to escape prosecution 
under the laws of the country and was safely lodged from the service 
of process. The Treasury, the Interior, the War and Navy, and in a 
word, the entire executive branch of the Government has been laid 
wide open to the scrutinizing gaze of these committees, and that too; 
when it was apparent to every one that they were acting without 
reasonable grounds to believe that frauds or abuses existed. 

This willingness to be investigated does not find a precedent in the 
administration of the last democratic President, when it was charged 
that the collector of the port of Philadelphia had shown a most reck- 
less disregard of the rights of the people of the State of Pennsylvania 
and had endangered and weakened our system of government by de- 
stroying all confidence and respect for those who administered the 
laws, and committed a series of acts amounting to felonies, sub- 
jecting him and his associates to prosecution and punishment in the 
Federal courts, and a committee of this House was appointed to in- 
quire into the truth of those charges. Mr. Buchanan nof only en- 
tered his solemn protest against the proceeding of this House in tho 
appointment of committee, but also proclaimed to the world that 
the whole power of the Executive would be exerted to protect those 
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who might choose to disobey the summons of the Speaker of this 
House, og, having obeyed, might refuse to testify before its commit- 
tee, instead of exercising that power to forward the investigation, as 
the present Administration has done. 

But, sir, investigations have been instituted among the honorable 
members of this House. And I have to say, in no criminating spirit, 
but with feelings of great regret, that they have not been character- 
ized by forbearance, impartiality, magnanimity, and justice which 
becomes the elevated, dignified character of an American Congress, 
When the honorable Speaker of the House was c with having 
received money for a position in the Army, although the testimony 
appeared to be of the most direct and positive character, the com- 
mittee having the matterin charge acted and reported promptly and 
with a unanimity that did credit to the generosity and manliness of 
all its members. But when the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hays] 
was accused of selling a cadetship, which accusation there is not one 
scintilla of por to mp the committee retired and for more than 
five months have, foraught the House knows, slept and slept soundly on 
the subject. Of course the House is not aware of the cause, but it seems 
to me that it is pertinent at this time to inquire why this delay. The 
Speaker was ns Neg on account of his previous good character and 
his long, valuable, and eminent services to the Republic. These con- 
siderations completely answered the positive statements of an unim- 

ached witness. Whether other members of this House have been 

ess fortunate in securing a place in the public esteem I know not, 
nor is it necessary to inquire. It is sufficient to know that every 
member of this House is the peer of every other member, and that 
his character is worth something to his country, himself, and his 
family.» And looking at the conduct of the majority of this House, it 
might not be too much to say that these 5 have been 
carried on for ulterior, unworthy purposes; but I do not say that; I 
leave that to the consciences of the committee having them in charge 
and of the majority of the House which approves them. And yet, to 
the judgment of the country, which will unequivocally condemn the 
spirit which has pervaded these investigations, the us of which 
is “that if you are a democrat and guilty, tho committee makes haste 
to report you innocent and the House to acquit; but if a republican 
and innocent, the committee makes the same haste to report you 
ilty and the House to convict you, or otherwise your character will 
Be left to suffer under the curse of a groundless accusation.” But I 
rejoice, sir, that in one instance at least this House has recognized 
that consummate virtue in American character which is above all 
pecuniary considerations. 

I will not find fault, sir, at the expenditure of more than half a mill- 
ion of dollars in these investigations. I only leave the responsibility 
of this extraordinary expenditure to those who mado it. There is 
where it belongs. But I accept the result with gratification and be- 
lieve that as a member of the republican party I have reason to feel 
proud and rejoice in the assurance that these investigations have 
given us that the republican administration of to-day is the purest 
and best the country has had in the last fifty years, 

But, sir, if the country is submitted to the kind of retrenchment 
proposed on this floor, what is to be its pecuniary condition? They 
propose in the manner already stated to reduce the appropriations 
$25,000,000, or if you take the jocose statement of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cox] at Saint Louis for it, $64,000,000. But, does any 
one think we shall have a balance in the Treasury, or if we consider 
the number of bills before this Honse providing for the payment of 
southern war claims can it be reasonably expected that we will have 
any money at all? 

beg leave to present a number of these bills for the payment of 
money to war claimants, amounting in the aggregate to $1,582,269, 
which I will append to my remarks. 

Some years ago a direct tax of $5,153,886 was apportioned among 
the Southern States. Of this sum they paid $2,492,110, leaving 
$2,661,776 still unpaid. The Government has not pressed the pay- 
ment of this balance, and now comes a proposition to refund that 
which has been paid. 

It is proposed (H. R. No. 232) to pay $63,072,088 to the cotton-tax 
lobby under the specious pretense of refunding it to the men who pro- 
duced the cotton and actually paid the tax. 

But still further it is proposed an R. No. 2364) to compensate par- 
ties at the South for the use and occupation of. all property by the 
United States during the war of the rebellion, which it is estimated, 
after careful consideration, would amount to the sum of 81, 205, 163, 000. 

And it is pro yet further (H. R. No. 553) “ to adjust and settle 
the claims of citizens of the United States for stores and supplies 
taken or furnished during the rebellion for the use of the Army of 
the United States, and for other purposes ;” and a careful estimate of 
the sum which would have to be paid out of the public Treasury on 
this proposition indicates no less an amount than $1,205,163,000, ag- 

gating the enormous sum of $2,482,642,133, a sum far exceeding 
the national debt, which we do not feel able at present to pay, and in 
re with which the proposed reduction is a meager sum in- 
deed, And this is the sort of retrenchment they invite us to. On 
one hand they retain in the Treasury for a few months, to the 
prejudice of the public service, $25,000,000, while on the other they 
scatter broadcast among persons who were never under a suspicion of 
loyalty to the Government more than 52,000,000, 000. And this they 
call retrenchment. 


Can any sensible man believe in case this party shall be restored 
to power, with its present nominee for President, it will not allow 
and promise payment say of all these claims? 

Mr. Speaker, in this brief, imperfect review I have sought to pre- 
sent some of the leading features of the record made by this branch 
of Congress under the guidance and promptings of a democratic ma- 
jority. Are these, the first-fruits of democratic power, to be accepted 
as an earnest of what we may look for when a fuller restoration shall 
have come? Shall we accept these introductory acts as an indication 
of the policy and purposes which would characterize a complete re- 
turn to power of that party which during the past memorable fifteen 
years has been the critic of republican action and a sympathizer with 
secession and rebellion? j 

Is it by such acts and omissions, such wastefulness in opportunity, 
such sham battles of retrenchment, and such burlesques of reform 
that the constitutional democracy expects to find favor and con6- 
dence in the eyes of the people of the United States? Have the 
effort and method and outcome, the inception and fruition of “in- 
vestigation,” brought about that condition of the public mind which 
finds assurance and relief in the election of a democratic President! 
Has the handling of our financial problems lulled the apprehensions 
which are somewhere said to exist in deprecation of a further con- 
tinuance of “ radical” rule? Has the work of democratic committees 
so fascinated public creditors ani Gabbe: claimants, maimed veterans 
and needy pensioners, unemployed mechanics and burdened tax-pay- 
ers, that they are to be expected to urge the return to power of a party 
whose latest and most conspicuous achievement is to block the ma- 
chinery of practical legislation and pervert this Capitol into a vast 
infirmary for the exercise of an experimental quackery in treating 
real and imaginary political disorders? 

Can the people be expected to yearn for the decisive success of a 
party whose exigencies seem to demand that the machinery of this 
Government shall remain at a stand-still while statesmanship gives 
way to the purposes and pursuits of an all-pervading system of detect- 
ive work? What has been done by the thirty-five standing and select 
committees of this House to illuminate and glorify the record of the 
democracy and crown that party with the bays of the victor and 
3 it the legitimate successor of the organization which has 

n in power during the pa fifteen years ? 

Mr. Speaker, I am not of that school of politics which insists upon 
a denial of wrong-doing and a blindness to wrong-doers for party's 
sake. Inm notin sympathy with that fashion of thinking which 
belittles the work and thonght and result of political management; 
and I have no fellowship with those whe are not pledged and bound 
to all measures of trne reform and all acts eee a full respon- 
sibilty for and a rigid account of all official performances done in the 
name of the people. 

But, sir, I should confess myself to be but too easily misled by false 
pretenses and too readily played upon by weak devices and trans- 
parent designs if I were to admit the r the inquisitions 
which have so lamentably interrupted the exercise of the paramount 
functions and perverted the true purpose of this branch of the Federal 
Legislature. Ishould be obnoxious to the charge of weakly acceptin 
the counterfeit for the genuine if I were to admit that the politica 
ugglings of the past oo months upon this floor were anything 

tter than a series of blunders 8 Seg of a misdirected zeal and 
prosecuted by an overeagerness to blind the eyes of the conntry to 
the sins of the democracy by magnifying the shortcomings of an oc- 
easional republican delinquent and placing in a false light the acts 
S of leading, trusted members of the party of national 

elity. 

I should be far too credulous and gullible for the duties of a mem- 
ber of this body if I were to confess myself a believer iu the effect- 
iveness or pure patriotism of purpose of the sorry and preposterous 
make-shifts which have followed one another in such quick succes- 
sion here, aud which have, by their very extravagance and barbarous 
profusion, be in themselves and their authors into ridicule. In- 
vestigation has been turned into a jest; and accusations, by the very 
frequency, flippancy, and improbability of their statement, have 
ceased to command serious attention. And who shall speak in seri- 
ousness of the sorry mockeries, weak vacillations, and poor pretenses 
done on the other side of this Chamber in the name of retrenchment 
and reform? It is a marvelous metamorphosis which presents us the 
democracy in the attitude of a reformatory agent. In the gaspin 
spasms which produced the professions of a new departure we h 
something of the phenomena of a death-bed repentance, but the 
ejaculations and exhortations of “reform,” when coming with an un- 
necessary vehemence and fierce clamor from democratic lips, make 
one wonder at the apparent extremities of a party whose nurses and 
attendants are loud in their declarations of its lusty vigor and fast- 
accumulating strength. 

“Reform” sounds strangely upon lips which shout their owners 
hoarse with plandits to Saint Tammany and whose last effective 
sachem is a fugitive from justice. “Reform” has a strangely hollow 
sound when uttered by leaders whose lives can only find their par- 
allels in the panic-stricken mariners : : 

They vow to mend their lives, but then they don't, 
Because if drowned they can t, if spared they won't. 

Mr. Speaker, I hear the mustering of the White Leagues; I seo the 

hideous disguises of the Ku-Klux Klans; my ears are shocked with the 
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suppressed groans of the dying victims of massacres, which are cru- 
elly misnamed “negro conspiracies,” and the true story of which is 
curtly disposed of by the cry of “the bloody shirt.“ I see this Gov- 
ernment suffering from such a sense of insecurity as it has not felt 
since the dreadful days of our civil war. 1 view with a feeling al- 
most of dismay the incapacity of democratic hands to restore in any 
acceptable manner or comeliness of shape that which they would pull 
down and destroy. I see in the democratic mind a fast-waking dis- 
solution of its dreams and preconceptions of its party’s fitness and 
capacity to handle this mighty machine of government with efficacy 
and wisdom; and I see, in what has been so painfully evident here 
this session, the inadequacy of mere passion and political vehemence 
to deal with the material interests which, since the by-gone days 
when the democracy held the reins of power in this Government, have 
advanced with 1 strides and been augmented as by a tenfold 
growth and multiplication of development. 

It seems to me, indeed, sir, that the unwise acts and omissions, the 
mistakes and the unsatisfactory results of the efforts of the majority 
of this body cannot have been unheeded by the people, and cannot 
but have left the impression upon the popular mind that it is much 
too soon after the war of the rebellion to venture upon the experi- 
ment of replacing this Government in the hands of the democratic 
party. The party to which I am proad to declare a full allegiance is 
not perfect, not without faults or blemishes, but it has had the grand, 
educating experience and training of these days and years of growth 
and expanding power, and keeps closer to the advanced pickets of 
the army of empire and events than its halting, doubting, outpaced 
adversary ; for it is the party of progress and the champion of a 
broader and more expansive civilization than can find a just appre- 
ciation among those in spite of whose efforts this country has reached 
its present magnitude and power. 


Sir, it is my opinion that the American people have already deter- 


mined that the democratic party shall, in the approaching political 
contest, again fail to regain the control of this ublic. The de- 
liberations of the Cincinnati convention have resulted in the selec- 
tion of candidates distinguished for their purity of life, unswerving 
patriotism, and admirable capacities, and into their hands the era, 
of the people will certainly intrust the destinies of the nation for 
the succeeding presidential term. 

Mr. Speaker, I am but an obscure member of the grand and glorious 
party which has held power during a term of years and a succession 
of events, which, tremendous and fearful as they were in their ad- 
vent and incidents, seem to have been necessary to the purification 
and salvation of the nation; but I am proud even of my small share of 
the glory of a party by whose efforts this Republic has been brought 
to see and celebrate, in becoming fashion, its centennial year. And 
in the year which begins a second century under the beneficent prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence, I believe that I am one 
of a great uprising ple upon whose heart of hearts are inscribed 
the words, “Nationality, Liberty, and Justice.” I believe too fully in 
the intelligence, high endeavor, and loyalty of purpose of such a 
people to feel any apprehensions concerning the outcome of the con- 
test which lies before us. 

I believe that the result of the ballot of November next will be so 
decisive a verdict in favor of the justness and true conservatism of 
republican rule that even the inner and more honest heart of the 
wiser brethren of the democratic church will experience a sense of 
relief and security. I believe that this is the year in which the “ lost 
cause” will be fully and decently buried among the illusions and 
fallacies of the agitated past; and that the few humbled and chas- 
tened democrats who may, under God's providence, be permitted to 
re-enter these Halls as members of a future Congress, will come here 
with contrition and humility of heart, and atone for the riotous ca- 
prices and crude blunderings of their infatuated predecessors. 

The following are some of the more important claims which have 
been presented to this Congress that the ever loyal people of this 
country are asked to pay: 

By Mr. CALDWELL, of Tennessee: A bill to pay the Christian church, Union 
City, Tennessee, $1,800 for the appropriation of the church for Government pur- 


poses. 
By Mr. HARALSON, of Alabama: A bill to pay the Medical College of Alabama 
$50,000 for loss sustained by military occupancy. 

By Mr. CLARK, of Missouri: A bill to pay the University of Missouri $17,475 for 
damages done by soldiers of the Union Army. 

By Mr. Hobsk, of Tennessee; A bill to pay Cooper's chapel, Tennessee, $1,441.66 

for use and occupation of said building by military forces of the United States. 
y Mr. WILSON, of West Virginia: A bill to pay the Methodist Episcopal church 
Sonth at Clarksburgh, West Virginia, $2,100 for the use and occupancy of said 
chnreh by Union soldiers. 

By Mr FAULKNER, of West Virginia: A bill to pay the Methodist Episcopal 
8 at Harper's Ferry $3,000 for the occupancy and destruction by United 

roops. 

By Mr. Voro; of Tennessee: A bill to pay La Grange Synodical College, Ten- 
nessee, $34,300 for rent and destruction of 3 by United States troo 

By Mr. House, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Shelby Medical College at Nashville 
$20,604.90 for rent and for property taken said building during the war. 

By Mr. HOUSE, of Tennessee: A bill to pay St. Cecelia Academy at Nashville 
$4.250 for supplies taken therefrom by the Union Army. 

By Mr. FAULKNER, of West ESETA A bill to pay the Methodist E 
church at New Creek, West Virgi $1,000 for converting said house of worship 
into a bakery for Federal soldiers. 

By Mr. Tucker, of Virginia; A bill to pay Washington and Lee University 
omang Washington University) $17,484 for injury done to said university in 

une, j 


By Mr. FAULKNER, of West Virginia: A bill to pay the Methodist Episcopal | 


— at Mill Creek 81.040 for the use and abuse of said church by Federal sol 
ers. 


J 

By Mr. RIDDLR, of Tennessee; A bill to pay Cumberland University, Tennes- 
see, $10,000 for property 9 by Union soldiers. 

By Mr. FAULKNER, of West Virginia; A bill to pay tho Baptist church of 
8 West Virginia, $1,400 for the conversion of said church to the use of 
the Army. 

By Mr. Guyer, of Arkansas: A bill to pay the Christian church at Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, $2,464 for property taken from said church and used during the 


war, 
By Mr. Dunnax, of Kentucky: A bill to pay Madison Female Academy $10,325 
for en done said institution by Union troops. 

B: the Presbyterian church of Mur- 
feesborongh, Tennessee, $10,000, said ch ving been nsed as a hospital for 
sick and wounded Union soldiers. 

By Mr. HUNTON, of Virginia: A bill to pay Fairfax County $1,595 for timber cut 
from the poor-house tract of land by Fed soldiers. 

By Mr. House, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Andrew J Duncan, of Nashville, 
$39,229 on account of property taken and used vy United States military forces. 

By Mr. House, of Tennessee: A bill to pay D. W. Glassie and others $9,000 for 
8 consumption, and destruction of their property by the armies of the 

Init es. 

By Mr. Horse, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Mrs. Sarah A. Turner $12,400 for 
Sanace done to property at her home in Rutherford County, Tennessee. 

By Mr. House, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Elihu S. Marshall 35,000 for property 
taken from him by the United States Army. 

By Mr. House, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Martha A. Stevens, Tennessee, 
$2,478 for claims against the Government. i 

Shae House, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Duncan’ Marr $8,024 for wood and 
brick taken from him at Clarksville, Tennessee. 

By Mr. BRIGHT, of Tennessee: A bill to pay William Park 61.304. 05 for property 
taken from him at Nashville, Tennessee, 


y Mr. BRIGHT, of Tennessee: A bill to 


By Mr. WHITTHORNE, of Tennessee: A bill to pay A. J. Reed $9,603.75 for forty- 
five bales of cotton taken from him by General Mitchell and General Draper, of 


farm h. 

By Mr. Youn, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Rosetta Freel $3,100.70 for destruc- 
tion of property by United States military forces. 

By Mr. CALDWELL, of Tennessee: A bill to pay F. L. Sidebottom $3,958 for prop- 
erty 5 by the United States Army 

y Mr. Eve, of Alabama: A bill to pay William Stewart $2,500 for rent and 

8 8 f furniture by certain officers of the Army at Mobile. 

By Mr. Witsume, of Arkansas: A bill to pay John Jackson $3,665.80 for prop- 
ak taken from him by the United States Army while operating in the State of 

rkansas. 


By Mr. FAULKNER. of West Virginia: A bill to pay Carey Thompson $2,000 “ for 
property taken during the late civil war by the United States Army.” 

By Mr. Terry, of Virginia: A bill to pay Philip A. Wellford $3,150 for private 
1 taken possession of by officers of the United States at Richmond, April 


By Mr. Wituts, of New York, (democrat:) A bill to pay Mrs. Sarah A. Gayle, 
Amita County, Mississi pi. $15,700 “ for certain cotton and salt belonging to her 
and taken by the Uni Government. 

By Mr. WIIIIs of New York, (democrat:) A bill to pay Horace D. Mead, of 
Yazoo County, Mississippi, $24,267 for certain cotton taken from him by United 
States authorities. 

By Mr. WII IIs, of New York, (democrat:) A bill to pay James M. Watson, of 
Rankin County, Mississippi, 9,100 for certain cotton taken from him by the United 
States Government. 

By Mr. Youna, of Tennessee: A bill to John Morrison, of Memphis, $4,600 
for rent and damage of property by United § military authorities, 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Elizabeth Burke, of Memphis, $2,000 
for aye bag ph onde Ay the United States itary forces. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay R. Dudiey Frapet $25,400 for rent 
of his cotton-shed and store-house in Memphis and for buildings destroyed by 
United States N authorities. : 

By Mr. A of Tennessee: A bill to pay James A. Heard, of Memphis, $10.000 
for fifty-nine bales of cotton taken by the authorities of the United States from 
his farm in Clarke County, Mississippi. 

By Mr. Gausz, of Arkansas: A to pay the treasurer of Prairie County, Ar- 
Kansas, $30,000 for use and destruction of the court-house and jail by the Federal 
Army during the late war. 

By Mr. Morey, of Missouri: A bill to pay Mary J. Josling and Lavinia Seott 
$15.000 for their mill, woolen factory, and dwelling destroyed by Union soldiers 
under military orders. 
ae ay Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Mrs. Sallie Garrett, of Tennessee, 
wa YOUNG, of Tennessee; A bill to pay Samuel Mosby, of Tennessee, $26,- 

By Mr. YOUNG, of Tennessee: A bill to pay John Allen, of Tennessee, $3. 179.20. 

By Mr. Hanns, of : A bill to pay Mrs. Cellie Stockton, of Virginia, 
$1,950 for stores and supplies taken for the use of the United States Army. 

By Mr. Terry, of Virginia: A bill to pay George C. Wedderburn and J. S. New- 
— 20 81.400 for reut of and destruction of property by United States military 

Tees. 


By Mr. TERRY: A bill to pay C C. Campbell $6,000 for property taken by United 
St Army under General Stoneman. A 

By Mr. Monkx, of Louisiana: A bill to pay certain parties named $90,366 for ex- 
penses in dredging the Southwest Pass of the pi River in 1859. 

By Mr. House, of Tennessee: A bill to pay the financialagent of Davison County, 
Tennessee, the sum of $36.416.45, in fnll settlement of claim of said county on ac- 
count of a occupancy by the United States eet a of the county court-house. 

By Mr. House, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Mr. H. Howard, of Tennessee, $970 
on account of property burned by the United States Army. 

By Mr. Horse. of Tennessee: A bill to pay Randal! Brown, of Nashville, $1,600 
for property taken by rebel forces. 
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By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay John T. Stratton, of Memphis, 
$5,236.67 for use of cotton-shed by United States Army. 

By Mr. Youxa, of Tennésses: A bill to pay Joseph Tagg, of Memphis, $3,500 
for buildings destroyed by the United States military authorities at 1 

By Mr. Guster, of Arkansas: A bill to pay Joseph C. Shaller, of Little Rock, 

264 for cattle and sheep taken by Union soldiers. 
y Mr. Goopx: A bill to pay Nicholas White $9,000 for the use and occupancy 
of his property at Newport News, Virginia, by United States Army. 

By Ar. O Nun: A bill to pay James Millinger $19,893.75 for the use and de- 
struction of his property at Nashville, Tennessce. 

By Mr. Huxrox, of Virginia: A bill to pay Ann S. McKenzie $1,500 for property 
taken by Federal soldiers and destroyed in Fairfax County, Virginia. 

By Mr. DARRALL, of Louisiana: A bill to pay Mrs E. W. F. Chevis 815.05 for 
82 taken from her plantation by the army under command of General 

nks. 5 

By Mr. Darratt, of Louisiana: A bill to pay John B. Broussard $850 for oxen, 
horses, and mules furnished the United States Army. 

Dy Mr. Darnatt, of Louisiana: A bill to pay Lessien Broussard $4,600.25 for 
horses, cows, corn, and wood furnished the United States Army. 

By Mr. ELLIS, of Louisiana: A bill to pay Amelie H. Smith $4,602 for fuel, cat- 
tle, and hogs taken from ber by the Army of the United States in 1862 and 1863. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill to pay A. E. Lunsford, of Lauderdale County, Ten- 
neasee, $5,400 for eighteen bales cotton taken by the United States troops. 

By Mr. Hancock, of Texas: A bill to pay Santiago de Leon $2,928 for mules, 
horses, wagons, and harness taken for the use of the United States Government at 
Brownsville, Texas. 

By Mr. MCFARLAND, of Tennessee: A bill to pay James and William White for 
ninety-six bales of cotton taken in 1864, (estim value, $45,000.) 

By Mr. TRORNBURGCH, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Hardin Scroggs $235 for sup- 
plies furnished the Federal troops. 

By Mr. YOUNG, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Peter Targurana $103,740 in payment 
for two steamboats taken by officers of the United States Government after the 
close of the war. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Lucia Jameson, of Memphis, $7,650 
for rent of store-house occu 75 by United States authorities during the war. 

By Mr. DARRALL, of Louisiana: A bill to pay P. J. Francis $9,682.78 for ho: 
cattle, hogs, and farming implements taken from his estate by troops under Gen 

8. 


By Mr. Danna, of Louisiana: A bill to pay Neville Broussard $600 for beef, 
catile, and horses furnished the Union Army under General Franklin. 

By Mr. DARRALL of Louisiana: A bill to pay Mrs, Raymond Rice $3,000 for cattle 
and horses taken from her and used by the United States Army under General Banks, 

By Mr. Dannalt, of Louisiana: A bill to pay J. P. Lewis $1,000 for horses fur- 
nished the army under General Banks. > 

By Mr. J. B. Crank, of Missouri: A bill to pay William Morrison, of Lexington 
Missouri, $30,000 for féundery, stock, supplies, fixtures, &c., burned and destroyed 
by order of General Lewis Merrill, December 22, 1861. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Reuben S. Jones, of Memphis, $18,- 
492.50. (No purpose stated.) 

By Mr. Yours, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Emmorilla J. Carr, of Memphis, 81,- 
804 for rent of her dwelling occupied by the United States authorities in said city. 

By Mr. Younes, of Tennessee: A bill to pay W. B. Hamlin, of Memphis, $36,200 
in . for roperty destroyed in Lee County, Arkansas, by Federal troops. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Martha M. Parker, of Memphis, 
$2,762.50 for rent and damages to rty by United States authorities. 

By Mr. „of Missouri: A will to pay Lawson Moore, of Missouri, for propert 
yi used, and destroyed by United States troops near Independence, Missouri. 


Br Mr. CLARK, of Missouri; A bill to pay Thomas B. Wallace, Lexington, Mis- 
souri, for destruction of dwelling-house and out-buildings by order of Colonel James 


1 


A. Mul , then in command of United States forces. (Noamount given.) 
By Mr. HAxcock, of Texas: A bill to pay David C. Burnet, of Te: $2,500 for 
timber taken by the United States troops stationed at Fort Lincolm in the fall and 


winter of 1849. 

By Mr. CALDWELL, of Tennessee: A bill to p W. W. Waggoner $12,410 for cer- 
ai quartermaster stores taken from him by United States troops at Will's Point, 

nessee, 

By Mr. CLYMER, of Pennsylvania: A bill to pay Andrew M, Sallade, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, $17,705.40 for hardware and other goods furnished the United States Army. 

By Mr. Dove as, of Virginia: A bill to re-im Essex County, Virginia, for 
loas of its jail destroyed by fire while occupied by United States troops; and appro- 
priates $3,020 for that 1 28 er e 

By Mr. HUNTON, of Virginia: A bill to pay Lonisia Summers $10,588.75 for prop- 
erty belonging to her, taken and used by the United States Army near Anandale, 
Fairfax County, Virginia, during the late war. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN, of Kentucky: A bill to OF John M. Elder, of Kentucky, 
$14,862.50 for fifty-three bales cotton destroyed by the United States Army, in the 
late rebellion, in Talbot County, Georgia. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Charlotte M. Gailer, of Memphis, 
$400 for damage done her property by Union troops during the war. 

By Mr. Hyman, of North Carolina: A bill to pay $7,000 to re-imbnrse Jones 
County, North Carolina, for destruction of court-house by United States forces in 
1863, the said court-house not 8 or at any other time used by the authori- 
ties of the (so-called) Confederate States for any pu of the war.” 

4 Mr. 3 eee A bill me ey, — on Sor ne 1555 . 

‘ennessee, $1,500 “for property approp and des y the Uni tes 
Army during the late war.” 

By Mr. WARREN, of Massachusetts: A bill to pay Mrs. Amelia A. H. Richards, 
of Fairfax Gonny, Virginia, $6,335 for stores and supplies taken for the use of the 
Ate ar 24 rg 3 A 21 v Phili Rhor, of Virginia, $1,600 fi 

iy Mr. ELLIS, o jana: y ip Rhor, n or to- 
baco siz by the Federal Army iu I John A. Richardson, of Fayette 
r. CANDLER, 0 ? 0 ohn A. Ric’ e! 
5 in s Cones on amt for property taken — destroyed at Atlanta, Geargin by 
nit ates 
By Mr. House, of Tennessee; A bill to pay William Park $1,304.05 for property 
taken and nsed by the Army at Nashville, Tennessee. 
By Mr. Bueur, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Ann P. James $12,000 for the occu- 
pation and use of her property by the Army under General Rosecrans. 
He ee Waser ont cpt of tas 
ille, Tennessee, $! ê use occupa 0 0 
United States authorities. 2 
By Mr. Briaut, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Robertson Popps and William L. 
Vance for one hundred bales of cotton, (estimated value $50,000,) seized by the 
United States Army, on the Yazoo River, in 1864. 
By Mr. Sixnickson, of New Jersey: A bill to pay James R. Thompsen, of Vir- 
$3,295 for supplies furnished the United tes troops daring hp late war 
tween the States. 
By Mr. DIBRELL, of Tennessee: A bill to pay J. M. Bragg and others in Tennes- 
see 36,650 for supplies taken by the Federal armies. 
By Mr. DIDRELL, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Joseph J. Cummings $1,200, ‘the 
value of his at buildings burned by soldiers of the United States Army, by 
order of General Elliott, near Sparta, Tennessee.” 


By Mr. House, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Andrew Morrison $4,645 on account 
of n used by the United States. 
y Mr. House, of Tennessee: A bill to pay James H. Chariton, Davidson County, 
Tennessee, $9,412 on account of property taken from him and used by the Army 
. Laoag 1 A bill to Georgetta E. Welkinson, of Nash. 
D r. Housx, of Tennessee: y . We of Nash- 
wile ae “on account of property used In the construction of the defenses of 
A le” 
By Mr. WE118, of Mississippi: A bill to pay A. Burwell $75,000 for property de- 
stroyed at Aga 
i! toon ‘bese of orga taken unk epyeopelated Uy the 
ant and fourteen boxes of s en ay 
United States authorities. 151105 ER 1 
By Mr. Scavus, of North Carolina: A bill to pay $17,000 to Davidson County, 
North Carolina, on account of the destruction by fire of the court-house while oc- 


FAR ER by United States t 
y Mr. SIXGLETON, of Mi ippi: A bill to idee ros’ 3 Louisiana, 
emp! ilitary service 


$17,000 for tbe use of the steamer Shannon w 
of the United States, 

1 be HUNTON, of Virginia: A bill to pay Aquilla Lockwood, of Virginia, 
$1,400 for the use and occupancy of his property for military purposes. 

By Mr. Huntoy, of Virginia: A bill to pay Septimus Brown, of Virginia, for 
damage to his real estate in the erection of forts, &. (No amount stated.) 

By Mr. Goovg, of Virginia: A bill to pay $65,000 to William and Mary College, 
of Virginia, “for destruction of their buildings and other property destroyed with- 
out authority by disorderly soldiers of the United States. 

By Mr. DBRELL, of Tennessee: A bill to pay John Eastwood, of Gallatin, Ten- 
nessee, $351.50 for moneys taken from him by the United States forces. : 
By Mr. DMRELL, of Tennessee: A bill to pay B. F. Martin, of Charleston, Ten- 
nessen, $550 for the use and occupation of warehouse, stables, &., by United 


States 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Edgar McDavitt $2,180 for rent of 
his cotton-shed and storehouse in Memphis, Tennessee. 

By Mr. Youne, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Samuel H. Dunsconxt, of Momphis, 
$5,236.67 for rout of his cotton-shed and storehouse by mili authorities. 

By Mr. Loud, of Tennessee: A bill to pay E. T. Keel, of Memphis, $832 for 
rent of his storehonse in Memphis. ° 

By Mr. BLOUNT, of Georgia: A bill to pay Antoine Poullain $2,032.33 for the use 
of his dwelling and other property in Augusta, Georgia. 

By Mr. CABELL, of Virginia: A bill to pay A. Bostwick, of Halifax, Virginia, 
$750 for commissary and other stores impressed and taken from him by theotlicers 
of General Wright's corps. 

By Mr. BOOSE, of epg p A bill to pay R. C. Smith, of Kentucky, $3,322.86 
for property destroyed by Federal gunboats and soldiers, 

By Mr. Hustox, of Virginia: A bill to pay R. L. Rotchford, of Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia, $1,372.49 for the sale of his s property under the contiscation act. 

By Mr. Hotse, of Tennessee: A bill to pay John H. Galbraith, Davidson County, 
3 $1,600 for property taken and destroyed by United States forces during 
© War. 

By Mr. CALDWELL, of Tennessee: A bill to pay James A. Bowling, of Haywood 
uel Tennessee, $3,000 for property taken and used by the Army during the 

o war. 

By Mr. BLOUNT, of Georgia: A bill to pay Harriet B. Fulton, of Bibb County, 

Georgia, the sum of $21,750 for horses, mules, cattle, &c., taken by United States 


troops. 

By Mr. Canett, of Virginia: A bill to pay Thomas B. Doe, of Danville, Vir- 
52 Pee for commissary and other supplies taken by the soldiers of the Sixth 

nited States mip vorne: 

By Mr. ELLIS, of isiana: A bill to pay W. H. Tegarden, of Mississippi, $12,334 
for damages done to his property by United States troops. 

By Mr. RIDDLE, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Hiram Lyles $1,000 for a fine stablo 
horse taken by General Gillom on his march through East Tennessee, 

By Mr. RIDDLE, of Tennessee: A bill to pay Jobn O. Cage, of Tennessee, 8 
for Lane ge taken by the United States troops during the war. 

By Mr. WARREN, of Massachusetts: A bill to pay Joseph Anderson, of Tonnes- 
see, 85.000 for lumber used by the United States in a Hl origan Ko. 

By Mr. Kxort, of Kentucky: A bill to pay Jacob Kaufman $11,350 for goods and 
stores taken from him by the rebel General Morgan, 

By Mr. BLACKEURY, of Kentucky: A bill to pay O. Perry $59,677 for wood and 
luniber taken and used by the miany authorities of the United States. 

By Mr. STOWELI, of Virginia: A bill to pay P. O. Lipscomb, of Virginia, $400 fur- 
nished the Sixth Army Cor 

By Mr. WALKER, of Virginia: A bill to pay Susannah Cook, of Virginia, the sum 
of $2,000 for property, taken and destroyed by troops of the United States. 

By Mr. YOUNG, of Tennessee: A bill to pay John Pittman, of Memphis, 88, 300. 
(No consideration given.) 

765 Mr. Brown, of Kansas: A bill to pay Sylvanus Sanford, of Cass County. Texas, 
with interest since 1862, the sum of $16,709.15 for seven hogsheads of granulated 
sugar taken by United States military 8 

y Mr. Youna, of Tennessee: A bill to pay James S. Leath, of Tennessee, $2,000. 

(No consideration mentioned.) f 

By Mr. Moran, of Missouri: A bill to pay Mary J. Josling and Lavinia Scott 
$15,000 in fall compensation for their mill, woolen factory, and store occupied and 
destroyed by Union soldiers. 


A Review of the Financial es 1 the Country- Results of Radical 
srule. 


SPEECH OF HON. J. K. LUTTRELL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


July 29, 1876, 
On the financial and political condition of the country. 

Mr. LUTTRELL. Mr. Speaker, we have arrived at the most im- 
portant period inour national history. Tho prap demand retronch- 
ment and reform. They demand that we reduce the expenditures of 
Government; that we reduce taxation. Hundreds of thousands of 
the honest business men of our country are anuouncing their emanci- 
pation from party ties and enrolling themselves on the side of ro- 
trenchment and reform. This is the time when we, the servants of 
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the people, should manifest the most earnest and determined spirit of 
reform. 

Sir, as one of the representatives of the people, I demand that the 
true condition of the financial affairs of the Government be exhibited, 
that the tax-payers of the country may know who are responsible 
for the fraud, corruption, and profligacy that exist in every Depart- 
ment of the Government. The cry of party misrule, extravagance, 
corruption, and unjust taxation is sonnded in every household in the 
land. Only the other day the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLEY ] informed this House that thousands of laboring-men were 
living on “garbage;” that men were demanding employment or bread. 

Sir, who is responsible for this state of affairs? Every day we hear 
of some cause for complaint. Every day the report reaches us of 
some defalcation or embezzlement in the management of the finan- 
cial affairs of the Government. We review the long list of defalca- 
tions, embezzlements, frauds, deceptions, corruption, and thieving 
on the part of Government officials until the hearts of honest men 
sink within them. Business is stagnated and depressed; our com- 
merce is almost paralyzed; our sails no longer whiten the seas; our 
great ship-building interests are dead; the products, and even the 
mails of the country, are carried in foreign bottoms. The whole 
country feels the curse of party misrule. The workshops of the 
North are closed; the fields of the South uncultivated. ant stalks 
with hungry and deadly tread in our great cities. Thousands of 
n men and women are idle and in want of the bare necessities 
of life. 

Who is responsible for all this? Who is responsible for the mis- 
rule, extravagance, fraud, and corruption that exist to-day? Whois 
responsible for the Black Friday job, that involved in bankruptey and 
ruin tens of thousands of onr business men? Who is responsible for 
the Sanborn-contract jobs that brought financial ruin to so man 
prosperous merchants of our coun Who is responsible for the 
Credit Mobilier and Contract and Finance-Company frauds, whereby 
millions have been taken from the people and the Government? Who 
is responsible for the Indian-ring steals, where the poor Indian and the 
Government arealike plundered of millionsof dollars? Whoisresponsi- 
ble for the straw-bid and postal-ring plundering of millions of the hard 
earnings of the people? Who is responsible for the increase of the civil 
list of ofticialsoremployés from 44,527 in 1260 and 47,375 in 1864, to 94,119 
in 1875, and to 102,350 in 1876, at a cost of millions of dollars to the tax- 
payers of our country? Who is responsible for the system of espion- 
age and oppression in the execution of the revenue Jaws, which robs 
the producer and enriches the official at the expense of the people's 
Treasury? Who is responsible for a system of taxation that crushes 
the productions of labor, enriches the importer, and maintains an 
army of cormorants in high places and official positions? Who is 
responsible for the spies and informers who infest every port of our 
country, who have desolated homes and dragged their inmates, cuffed, 
chained, and beaten, hundreds of miles on mere pretense or the accu- 
sation of such spies and informers who bave been doing the bidding 
of the Administration for the pasi ten years? Who is responsible for 
the naval frauds and jobs, whereby the Government and the people 
have been plundered of millionsof their hard earnings and our Navy 


placed under the control of political 1 rings, while our brave 


and soe nayal officers are powerless to prevent this wholesale 
plunder? Who is responsible for the ting of hundreds of mill- 
ions in bonds and money and nearly three hundred millions of acres 
of the public land to corporations, while hundreds of thousands of 
settlers and their wives and little ones have been robbed of their 
homes? Who is responsible for the oppression of the people by 
heartless railroad corporations and monopolies? Who is responsible 
for the establishment of hundreds of ports of entry where not a dol- 
lar of revenue is collected, although millions of the people’s money is 
paid out to maintain officials for the same? Who is responsible for 
the fraudulent rings and jobs in the District of Columbia, whereby 
millions of dollars have been wrung from the people to enrich the 
ring thieves? Who is responsible for the state of desolation that 
prevails in South Carolina, Louisiana, and Mississippi? Who is re- 
sponsible for the general misrule and frands committed in the so- 
called reconstruction of the Southern States? Who is responsible 
for exempting the rich man’s bonds from taxation while it taxes the 
poor man’s salt and the widow’s pension? Who is responsible for 
the increase of taxation? Who is responsible for the“ crooked-whis- 
ky” jobs, by which the poopie have been defrauded of millions of dol- 
lars? Who is responsible for the dismissal from the Government 
service of the honest officials who attempted to prosecute and con- 
vict the thieves,who have plundered the Government and the peo- 

le? Who is responsible for the sale of post-traderships and rob- 

i Sera soldier? Who is responsible for the introduetion of hun- 
d of thousands of Chinese coolies to compete with free labor? 
Who is responsible for the frauds perpetrated in the Pension De- 

artment, where the maimed and disabled soldiers of our country 

ave been robbed of their just rights? Who is responsible for the 
jobs and . in the grave-stone contracts, by which most of 
the $600,000 appropriated was pocketed by a set of plunderers? Who 
is responsible for all the corruption and robbery of the Government 
and the people by political officials during the past ten years? Who 
is responsible for the increase of the tariff from an average of 14 
per cent. under democratie administrations to an average of fifty- 


y | Treasury, that you may see the amount of the receipts and expe: 


odd per cent., thereby compelling the toiling millions to pay 50 per 
cent. of their hard earnings for the benefit of the manufacturers? 
Who is responsible for often-repeated and violated pledges to the 
people? And whois responsible for the defeat of the democratic work 
of economy and reduction of sixty-four millions during the present 
session of Congress? Sir, the official records speak out in thunder 
tones. The records show that the leaders of the es party are 
responsible. They have had the entire control of all the de ents 
of Government and are responsible, and at the door of t party 
alone the e must be laid. That party must answer to 
the people. It must plead to this indictment, we will rest our 
case before the people upon the official record made by the repub- 
lican party. 

Sir, there is anu 5 by the toiling millions from ocean to ocean, 
from the lakes to the Gulf, from center to circumference, demanding 
retrenchment and reform; demanding that a a in the adminis- 
tration be made, The mighty hosts are now arrayed for battle, to make 
the great fight for honest government. Upon their banners is in- 
scribed the motto of every honest business, tax-paying, laboring-man 
in the land—retrenchment and reform! 

Now for the record to sustain the indictment. 

At the commencement of our national existence as a Republic our 
debt and expenditure were less than $1 pans And so it remained 
for more than a quarter of a century. property increased in value, 
and in just accordance with the wealth of the individual, the per 
capita amount of debt and expenditure increased, until 1861 the tax 
had reached the sum of $2 per capita, Hence there was no general 
complaint of the burdens of Government, and no suspicion of dis- 
honesty and misrule as of the present day. 

I will now call your attention to the report of the Secretary of “en 
m - 
tures of the Government from March 4, 1789, until June 30, 1875. By 
permission of my friend from North Carolina [Mr. Davis] I use a 
table prepared for him by the Treasury Department. I have com- 
15 the table with the report of the Secretary of the Treasury and 

nd it correct in every particular: 


EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 


Economy and simplicity should characterize a republican government, and hon- 
esty and fidelity should mark the character of its 5 servants, In the earlier 
days of the Republic this was the case. From the 4th day of March, 1789, the day 
the Federal Constitution went into operation, down to June 30, 1 the entire net 
ordinary receipts of the Government, exclusive of loans, amounted to $1,337,043,- 
618.27. Of this sum only $1,841,953,353.62 were collected from the foundation of the 
Government down to 1861, and $4,495.081,264.63 have been collected since that 
time. More twice as much money has been collected from the people in four- 
teen years of republican rule than was collected in more than seventy years prior 
to their advent to power. Now let us see how about the expenses for the same 
period of tims. From March 4, 1789, to June 30, 1875, the net ordinary expenses of 
the Government—as any one may sce by adding the figures under the head of “net 
ordinary expenses,” on pages 65 to 67 of the official report of the Register of the 

„made November 4, 1875—amounted to $6,801,956,954.69. I have caused a 
table to be made, Paving these expenditures so as to show the amounts exvended 
each four years of the successive istrations of the Government. Here itis: 


Civil list and net ordinary expenditures of the United States Governme: t, by perinds 
of four years, from the organ: zation of the Government.—( Condensed from the report 
of the Register of the Treasury for 1875.) 


Net ordinary 
Dates. | Civil list. expenditures, 
From March 4, 1779, to December 31, 179ꝝ22 $1, 138, 052 03 $3, 797, 493 20 
For four years ending December 31, 1796 1, 607, 969 07 12, 093, 205 35 
For four years ending December 31, 1800. . 2, 329, 433 08 21,348, 351 19 
For four years ending December 31, 1804. . 2.207, 648 17 17. 174, 432 96 
For four years ending December 31, 1808.. 2,616, 772 77 25, 926, $55 72 
For four years ending December 31, 1812.. 2, 887, 197 98 36, 117, 357 93 
For four years ending December 31, 1816.. 3, 768. 342 61 | 108, 537, 086 £9 
For four years ending December 31, 1820 4, 494, 606 42 57, 098, 087 71 
For four years ending December 31, 1824 4, 665, 602 114 45, 665, 421 83 
For four years ending December 31, 1828. 5, 271, 124 34 50. 501, 913 31 
For four years ending December 31, 1832 6, 081. 307 73 56, 270,430 62 
For four years ending December 31, 1836.. 7, 659, 086 86 89.522. 286 63 
For four years ending December 31, 1840.. 9, 899, 496 58 | 121,729,801 16 
From January 1, 1841, to June 30, 1845 .... .| 11,508,546 £G 104, 900, 1 3 10 
For four years ending June 30, 18492 10, 615,571 14 | 165,381, 026 3 
For four years ending June 30, 188 .........-.... 14, 214, 458 90 | 165, 684,050 48 
For four years ending June 30, 1257, Pierce) 25, 036, 171 74 820, 632 35 
For four years ending June 30, 1861, (Buchanan) 25, 180,671 32 | 261, 165, 809 62 
For four years ending June 30, 1865, (Lincoln). . . 30, 765, 508 71 3. 176, 017, 346 93 
For four years ending June 30, 1269, (Johnson) . *66, 412, 391 61 |1, 012, 420, 202 14 
For four years ending June 30, 1873, Grant 169, 989, 774 16 56, 066, 892 39 
For one year.ending June 30, 1874, ( 8 17, 646. 253 38 194. 217.210 27 


For one year ending June 30, 1875, (Grant) 


* This includes $7,200,000 paid for Alaska; also $5,505,451.79 paid for mail service 
Post-Office ent. 
Total in six years of Grant's two terms $1,021,813,950,91. 


From March 4, 1789, to June 30, 1861, the entire net ordinary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment amounted to $1,581,706,195.34. From June 39, 1961, to June 30, 1875, 
fourteen years of republican rule, the net ordinary expenses amounted to 
$5,220,250, 759.35; and this is exclusive of thé public or war debt; that is, fourteen 
years of republican rule cost the Government more than three times as much money 
as the whole cost of the Government from 1789 to 1861, a period of seventy-two years. 
But it may well be said that the ordinary expenses of the Government during the 


war were necessarily increased. That is true, and to make the comparison fair let 
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ns take a period of ten years since the war; and I wish it to be borne in mind that | and in 1874, about $18 per capita, increasing day by day; and to-day 


Iam now speaking of the “net ordinary expenses of the Government, exclusive 
of the interest paid on the public debt, which amounted to over 81,000, 000, 00 , and 
the sums paid on the public debt itself, which amounted to many hundred millions 
more. From March Eire, to June 39, 1861, the expenses of the Government—em- 
g a period of more than seventy-two years, covering the war of 1812, the In- 
and the Mexican war, and the purchase of Louisiana, the great North- 
erritory, Texas, New Mexico, na, and California—amounted, as 1 
have already shown, to only 81,881. 706, 195.34. The net 5 of the 
four years of Johnson's administration was 81,012,420, 202.14; years of Presi- 
dent Grant, $1,021,813,950; making in ten years of the enormous sum of 
$2,034,233, 412, 14, being nearly one-third more than all the expenses of the Govern- 
ment for seventy-two years, from 1789 to 1861, including the war of 1812, the Indian 
and Mexican wars; and if you add tothe ordinary nses of the six years of Pres- 
ident Grant's administration the amount of eho and interest paid on the pub- 
lic debt, it will amount to $4,008, 438,461.82; that is, more than two and a half 

as much as the entire oe of the Government from 4, 1789, to. June 30, 
1761. 1 have here the table showing tho total expenditures under theadministration 
of President Grant for six years, from June 30, 1869, to June 30, 1875, as will be seen 
from the official report of Register of the ‘Treasury, page 67 of the pamphlet 


Year ending June 30— 


Making a total for six year.. 
Total receipts from all sources for the same period of six years, (see page 62:) 
Year ending June 30 


FRAUDS, 


But this is not the worst. I have shown from the offisial report that the net or- 
dinary revenue collected by the Government, and which went into the Treasury 
since 1861, amounted to $4,495,081,264.63, 


Is this not a fearful array of figures and facts? I appeal to all can- 
did-thinking tax-payers of the country. I would ask them to ponder 
well before they continue a party in power whose official record is 
steeped so deep in profligacy. Is there a business man in the land 
who would retain a clerk or business agent for a moment whose rec- 
ord and acts showed a similar profligacy and mismanagement? I 
think not. Nor do I believe that the intelligent tax-paying voter is 
willing to continue in power a party that has ab and betrayed 
the responsible trust reposed in it by the people. 

Footing up the 7 we find that the Federal, State, county, and 
municipal tax for 1860 amounted to $4.94 per capita ; and for 1870, 
counting interest on public debt, $15, or over three times as much; 


it has reached nearly the sum of 
of the republican party inform the people that they are poing to 
retrench and reform. Well, this is nothing new to the people. The 
Administration party gives us this stereotyped and oft-broken promise 
every year, but just as often fails to redeem its pledge. Talk about 
reform in the republican or Administration party by republican offi- 
cials! It is mere talk, They have promised time and again to repent 
of their sins and reform, but “ patience ceases longer to be a virtue.” 
The people willno longer receive their confessions, but will set them 
aside, and re-instate in power a party whoduring seventy-two years 
of prosperous rule economized in every Department of the Govern- 
ment and protected the rights of the people with equal justice to all. 

I now call your attention to a table giving the expenditures of the 
Navy, War, and Indian Departments: 


capita, And yet the leaders 


€2, 560, 878 00 | .....--.-.--- #6, 009, 599 00 
2, 630, 392 00 7, 333, 652 00 
7, 155, 204 00 15, 540, 957 00 
16, 472, 202 00 30, 977, 972 00 
57, 655, 675 00 82. e43, 242 00 
42, 313, 927 00 79, 938, 976 00 
3 41, 120. 645 98 71, 002, 920 07 


In ten years, from 1865 to 1574, the expenditures of the Navy De- 


or ek have increased nearly 50 per cent., yet we have no Navy. 
ut a few months ago when we had some trouble with the Spanish 
government in the Cuban waters, the Secretary of the Navy called 
upon Congress for $5,000,000 additional appropriation to the thirty-odd 
millions appropriated for the Navy, (aggregating some $33,000,000,) to 
fit out vessels for the Cuban expedition. It was charged on this floor 
by my friend from New York, [Mr. Cox, ] and not denied by the repub- 
lican members nor by the Secre of the Navy, that, although we had 
expended oyer thirty millions of dollars the previous year for the 
Navy, we then had not one vessel fit to defend the harbor of the 
city of New York. What becomes of the vast sum expended each 
year for the maintenance of our Navy? Sir, it is expended for polit- 
cal purposes, Look at the testimony taken by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and you will see that millions go into the pockets of 
rings and jobbers. 

I coe to append a few tables to show you how the money is ex- 

nied. 
bebe United States steamer Lackawanna was built in 1852 at a cost 
of $452,069 for material, labor, engines, and everything necessary to 
complete and fit her for sea. She was hauled on the dry-dock at 
Mare Island for repairs during the elections of 1869, 1871, and 1872, 
and the cost of these repairs by the political “ring” is $582,012.17, 
or $130,943.07 more than it cost to build her in 1862, when labor and 
material were much higher than in 1869 and 1872. 


e UNITED STATES STEAMER LACKAWANNA. 
Cost of repairs al the Mare Island navy-yard, commenced August 24, 1869, and completed June 18, 1872. 


R $158,334 04 68149. 789 79 
C 5 nated CPC 38. 338 73 35, 837 78 
o revives suaweebdcipecnsae 6, 102 30 6, 046 64 
AAC 1,483 37 1, 483 37 
. 2, 144 36 137 70 |.. 
40 56 40 56 |. 
5 6. 684 90 6,684 90 
iin Tuas 49, 511 07 49. 272 85 
9, 750 57 2, 886 41 
8,277 66 7,517 52 
51, 452 74 40, 460 89 
10, 283 62 7, 733 13 
9, 530 86 7,985 16 
5, 602 (5 83 64 
M 
165 94 153 78 
48, 220 24 46, 823 49 
7, 395 97 1,807 15 
413,844 02 364,749 76 
166, 676 51 146, 452 60 
1,491 54 1,151 57 


| 


562, 012 07 


8 


Cost of building in 1862, $451,049, (material, labor, and engines complete.) 


This was at a time when men were forced to walk in line and vote 
what was known as the“ tape-worm ticket.” 

I will here notice another specimen of naval-ring jobbery. The 
United States steamer Kearsarge was built at Portsmouth navy-yard 


during the late war at a cost of $182,000. During the elections of 
1871, 1872, and 1873, this vessel was placed on the dry-dock at Mare 
Island for “ repairs,” for which the ring received $496,122.56. Now 
add the cost of equipment, sails, &c., engines, ordnance, &e., which 
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will increase that sum $120,000, making a grand total of $616,122; so 
that the excess of the “ repairs” over the original cost of this vessel 
amounts to $423,204. This enormous sum was used for the p of 
furnishing employment to hundreds of voters from “ Barbary Coast,” 
(the Five Points of San Francisco,) who were shipped to Mare Island 
for political purposes, to the exclusion of the honest mechanics of 
Vallejo and Mare Island, who refused to do the bidding of the ring. 


I here append a table furnished from the books: 


Cost of repairing United States steamer Kearear at the Mare Island navy- 
yard, commenced July, 1871, and complete 


January, 1874. 


25 


nes $ 
8388888 
2 288888 


| 
| 


440 15 496, 122 56 


Honest mechanics were disc and their places filled by polit- 
ical scalawags, having no knowledge of ship-building, although 
paid the highest wages. Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
expended on the navy-yard in my district (Mare Island) for the ben- 
efit of political rings. 

The Navy Department has expended since the war $260,000,000. 
Of this sum $36,000,000 has been used for the pay of officers, crew, 
provisions, and clothing, for the support of the Naval Academy, Ma- 
rine Corps, hospitals, and naval asylums; the balance, $174,000, 
has been ostensibly expended for the maintenance of our Na and 
improvements in the navy-yards. Sir, frauds are perpetrated and 
jobs put + by the political “ ring” to such an extent that the poopie 
are annually plundered and defrauded of millions of dollars. e 
ring ships a cargo of coal to Mare Island, accompanied with instruc- 
tions to the commandant to receive and receipt for it (ship measure- 
ment) at $17 per ton. He refuses, as he has an oversupply and the 
price demanded is considered exorbitant. The next day the ring pro- 
cures an order from the Department directing the commandant to 
receive the coal at ship measurement and receipt for it at $22.50 per 
ton. Fifty thousand dollars’ worth of stone is delivered at Mare 
Island for the dry-dock. The stone is inferior, not cut as required 


by the specifications. Rear-Admiral Ly and Captain Phelps, of 
the Navy, condemn it. An order comes from the Department to re- 
ceive it. They report to the Department that the stone is totally un- 
fit for use. Peremptory orders are returned to receive the stone, and 
they are compelled to obey the orders of their superior officers; and 
the result is that the stone is piled up in the worthless for any 
pu whatever. A new contract is imm iately entered into for 
other stone. Ship-loads of oak timber are shipped to Mare Island 
and piled up and exposed to the weather to rot, the Department 

ying nearly 50 per cent. in excess of the market price for the same. 
Fhe g sells iron to the Government for the use of theyard at eight 
to twelve cents per pound, while the same quality of iron can be 
purchased in the San Francisco market for from four to six cents 
yoe poua, And so it is with everything else purchased for the use 
of the yard. A politician by the name of Pinney was forced on the 
yard as paymaster’s clerk. ag bags Doran refused to take him, 
and left the yard rather than be forced to employ him. The result 
was the stealing of over $1,000,000 from the Government and the 
people; and the political pet and favorite Pinney is now enjoying 
i traveling in foreign climes. The Administration and leaders 
are careful to allow the culprit to escape to save themselves from con- 
viction as accessaries. 

Another political clerk, Cushing, was detected in making false en- 
tries in the time-books, thereby collecting and keting a largo 
amount of money. Being a useful politician or instrument in the 
hands of the “ ey 8 he was admonished to cover his tracks, and was 
severely punished by receiving a fat office or appoinsmant in the Oak- 
land post-office. r. Speaker, I might dwell for hours upon the 
abuses in the Navy, but time will not permit; but before leaving the 
subject I wish to say that the commanding officer at Mare Island 
Rear-Admiral John gers and Captains Phelps and Shirley and 
their subordinates are as noble, brave, gallant, and patriotic officers 
as ever wore the blue, They are utterly powerless to prevent the 
wrongs that have been and are being Het ee by the ring. They 
are not even permitted to designate their private clerks or secreta- 
ries, but the ring selects and causes to be appointed all the clerks, as 
it did in the case of Pinney. 


RUIN AND BANKRUPTCY THE RESULT OF RADICAL MISRULE AND PROFLIGACY. 
I have charged that through the misrule and bad legislation of the 

republican party ruin and 3 has visited many a household 

during the past few years. ere 1 an official table showing 

the result of Black Friday jobs, Credit Mobilier frauds, and Sanborn- 

contract steals, that have brought ruin to many homes and crushed 

= es hopes, and energies of thousands of generous and no- 
e hearts. 


Oficial statement showing failures for 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873. 


States. 
eye Amount of | Number oe Amount of | Number ount of 
liabilities. ures: liabilities. 
52 $1,237,000 75| $1,501,000 20 $525, 000 31 $788, 000 
17 307, 000 20 217.000 15 95, 000 4 22 000 
70 1, 500, 000 80 2, 434,000 89 4, 279, 000 60 2. 423, C00 
104 1, 452, 000 7⁰ 2, 370, 000 77 3, 915, 000 68 1, 820, 000 
31 663, 000 20 189, 000 11 208, 000 14 197, 000 
«13 240, 000 8 59, 000 9 158, 000 5 23,000 
10 258, 000 15 179, 000 2 11, 000 7 91, 00% 
67 2, 113, 000 73 1, 293, 000 42 964, 000 98 1, 403, 000 
329 7, 109, 000 185 | “11, 470,000 172 5. 820, 000 214 5, 919, 000 
134 2, 260, 000 80 991, 000 60 860, 000 £6 960, 000 
141 1, 917, 000 91 876, 000 69 797, 000 67 732, 000 
4 821, 000 90 860, 000 58 790, 000 45 501. 0% 
1235 2, 287, 000 99 2, 059, 000 80 1, 163, 000 15 1, 194, 000 
74 2, 831. 000 85 3, 190, 000 45 2, 437, 000 30 1, 886, (00 
80 752, 000 90 1, 072, 100 81 1. 420, 000 105 1, 374. 000 
63 1, 229, 000 75 5, 045, 000 61 1, 194, 000 58 1, 383, 000 
AAA e e ee 309 11, 224, 000 353 25, 374, 000 210 8, 241, 000 267 7, 598, 000 
Sion bee 248 3, 917, 000 175 2, 720, 000 1235 1, 521, 000 168 3, 227, 000 
61 944, 000 43 407, 000 37 471, 000 43 568, 000 
79 909, 000 53 591, 000 30 355, 000 24 296, 000 
883 188 5, 867, 000 175 2, 670, 000 99 1, 995, 000 115 2, 281, 000 
ö 2 311, 000 17 201, 000 11 251, 000 8 152, 000 
AE, 1 513, 000 37 447, 000 31 129, 000 40 261, 000 
119 @ 482, 000 126 2, 036, 000 72 597, 000 93 1, 121, 000 
2 544 13. 721. 000 433 8, 417, 000 Ri 9, 051, 000 383 5, 692, 000 
New York City. 644 92, 635, 000 385 20, 684, 000 324 20, 740, 000 430 20, 573, 000 
North Carolina.. 63 672, 000 30 282, 000 35 390, 000 31 732, 000 
OIG Somes AE E E N SEE A 321 11, 320, 000 226 6, 569, 000 189 4, 077, 000 266 7, 956, 000 
Pennsylvania 576 31, 445, 000 445 9, 422, 000 357 7, 110, 000 418 10, 982, 000 
Rhode Island... 58 15, 29. 000 40 1, 179, 000 a 303, 000 33 958, 000 
South Carolina 36 1, 927, 000 40 801, 000 30 801, 000 21 315, 000 
Tennessee 77 1, 636, 000 56 1, 438, 000 42 369, 000 31 821, 000 
‘Territories 44 868, 000 15 TR COG c K T SE 
ee sete - Ko 1, 2 5 — 7⁵ — — 38 673, 000 23 1, 007, 000 
%%%%//é%ĩõͥ md m.... 8 8 j 30 29, 000 25 222, 000 35 537, 000 
Virginia and West Virginia 1235 2. 188, 000 103 1, 635, 000 76 1, 722. 000 76 1, 178, 000 
— p hana N ͤ „ / 0 —˙»- E RA 81 1. 574. 000 66 1, 127, 000 61 336, 000 74 1, 107, 000 
Da 8 ren 5, 183 228, 499, 000 4, 069 | 121, 056, 000 2,915 85, 252, 000 3, 551 88, 242, 000 
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The following table will show more clearly the comparative re- 
sults: 


From the above it will be seen that there were more failures by 
eleven hundred in 1873 than in 1872, with an increase in liabilities of 
$107,443,000. Of this increase in liabilities New York City is charge- 
able with 871,000,000. 

In 1875, and including the six months ending June 30, 1876, there 
were eighty-one hundred and sixty-three failures, aggregating 8186, 
257,695. Of this number and sum the last six months the report 
shows forty-six hundred failures, 3 to 8108, 415,429, with a 
corresponding increase for the month of July. 

Under the mischievous legislation and misrule of the Administra- 
tion but a few days, nay, a few hours, as in the case of the Black 
Friday job, were sufficient to put everything in disorder; to over- 
throw the plans and schemes of thousands of business firms, to cause 
a practical suspension of the monetary facilities of the entire country, 
and to totally destroy that contidence, without which in our day, 
trade and commerce is impracticable and cannot prosper. 

The failures of 1873 and 1874 were more numerous than ever before known in any 
two years in the history of our country. It is equally true that there were some 
failures which for t prominence attracted nniversal attention, and that the 
liabilities of these few were more excessive than were ever before revealed in cal. 
amities of a like character in this country, and with rare exceptions in any other, 


This is the language of the report. We find prospects no better in 
1876. Four thousand six hundred failures during the first six months, 
nearly five thonsand business firms of the country forced to close their 
doors within the first six months of the centennial year. What are 
we to expect? What can we expect if a party is continued in power 
that bas totally disregarded its pledges for reduction of expenditures 
of Government, and that heeds not the demands of the people for 
economy and reform? Can such a party be longer trusted? Shall 
we confide another four years to the 2 of these sham reformers 
the destinies of 40,000,000 of people, or shall we demand a chan 
and place the great reform governor of New York at the helm? The 
people demand a reduction in the expenditures of the Government 
and a reduction of taxation. Let us then try a change. 

The report further states that— 

There aro throughont the conntry a large number of tradersand merchants who 
cannot pay at maturity. There are many who are taking advantage of the times 
to forco compromises upon their creditors, and the failures in the current quarter 
are likely enough to be numerous. (See pages 284 and 233.) 


Reports come to-day that between two and three millions of spindles 
are standing still. Hundreds of other manufacturing establishments 
are standing idle. In the city of Philadelphia alone there are nearly 
one hundred thonsand people idle, without employment. Similar re- 
poria come from all the great cities of the country. Mechanics and la- 

rers are idle, southern fields and plantations uncultivated ; no longer 
a market inthe South for northern productions. A few years ago Penn- 
sylvania found a good market in the South for heriron and coal; the 
farmers of the West a market for their wheat, flour, bacon, &c.; the 
Northeast a market for their mechanical and manufacturing produc- 
tions; but by the misrule and bitter partisanship of the republican 
leaders the South is impoverished, business is stagnate, and the man- 
ufacturers of the North and East, the iron-dealers of Pennsylvania, 
and the farmers of the West no longer find a market in the South that 
was once 80 prosperous under democratic rule, and would be again but 
for the fiery appeals of politicians, who would fan the flames of pas- 
sion and would have the business men of the North believe that the 
war was still raging in the South. Sir, we want peace and prosperity, 
that we may once more have a market in the South. i 

This is a sad comment, a sad prospect for the business men of the 
country in the centennial year. The prospects can only brighten, the 
clouds of financial gloom ean only be dispelled by an uprising of the 
people in favor of retrenchment and reform. 

The good news comes from all parts of the country, from every 
vale and hamlet, that the people are responding with hearty good- 
will to the demands for retrenchment and reform. The t states- 
men of the conntry—the Adamses, the gallant Sigel, Trumbull, 
Doolittle, Dana, &c.—are enrolling themselves on the side of reform 
and doing service for the people and good government. 

Our merchants and business men have been harassed by spies and 
informers. Never since the foundation of our Government have we 
heard of spies in time of peace until the republican party assumed 
control of the Goverument; and now when peace reigns supreme 
throughout the land, we find almost every business house under the 
surveillance of a spy or informer. Last year the Government paid 
millions of dollars to spies and informers. 


tax-paxiug 
fit for decaying monarchies and not for a free 


The following is a table from the official reports of the Govern- 
ment showing the amounts paid in New York and Boston alone. Had 
I time I would like to refer to the amounts paid elsewhere to spies, 
but my time will not permit. 

Table showing in detail the amounts paid to spies and informers, collectors, 
naval officers, and surveyors of the port of New York. 


The share under the moiety Sanborn-contract frauds paid to collectors : 
To Hiram Barner b cceuccnveranccccvesevenvscucbwesess 804. 607 20 


To Simeon Draper sncnecccenevesscscess 55,014 55 
To Preston King . 33, 166 94 
To Henry A. Sm; in two years . 102,710 13 
To M. H. Grinnell, in one year.. 41, 304 00 
To Thomas Murphy . 55,907 
To Chester A. VCC 56, 120 21 
Total amount of collectors’ share of spO¹l̃ 9 ĩ·᷑·U·iU 408, 921 26 


‘The naval officers’ share of the spoils, $408,921.26; the surveyors’ 


share of the spoils, $408,921.26; the share paid to spies and informers, 
$1,226,763.98; making a grand total paid to the spies and informers, 
collectors, naval officers, and surveyors (over and above their salries) 
of the enormous sum of $2,453,527.56 in the city of New York alone. 


Paid to 
the city of 


ies, informers, collectors, naval officers, and surveyors of 
ton, $654,162.48; making a grand total of $3,107,690,04 


thus paid in the cities of New York and Boston. 


The reports show that it costs 86.87 in New York City and $14.98 


in Boston for each dollar of duty collected. (See statement of Sena- 
tor Dawes in his speech delivered May 19, 1874, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives.) 


This is a sad comment on the result of arepublican form of govern- 


ment. I ask members of this House, I appeal to the people throngh- 
out the length and breadth of our country to show me when and 


where a democratic administration ever forced upon the business and 
people of our country a system of spies—a system only 

overnment; and yet 
we are, by a republican administration, fo to submit to it, and 
to pay for it too at an ontlay of millions of dollars annnally, Let 


0 people arise in all their majesty and redeem the Government from 
nanci 


rnin and degradation. 


The great battle is coming. Merchants, farmers, mechanics, labor- 


ing-men, one and all, of every class, rise up; shake off this lethargy, 
demand and assert your rights at the ballot-box in November next 
for a complete change of 


ministration. 
The republican party have made many pledges to the people of re- 


trenchment and reform. What pledge have they ever redeemed? 
Not one. The expenditures of Government have increased each year 
since the close of the war, and when the democratic members of the 


lower House of Congress respond to the demands of the people by 


cutting down the expenditures for this year $34,000,000, a sum greater 
than required previons to the war for the entire expenditure of the 
Administration, the republican members ou this floor and at the other 
end of the Capitol rally in solid phalanx against reduction; and here 
we have been for weeks making the people’s fight for retrenchment, 


reduction, and reform. And if thwarted and defeated, the responsi- 
bility must rest upon the republican party. 

The republican party have had control of every department of the 
Government since the close of the war. What measure bave they 
passed that had for its object the welfare, interest, and prosperity of 


the country? Can any member of that party on this floor point to 


one measure or act passed for the benefit of the great masses of the 


„laboring men and women of our country? I pause for a reply. The 


official record shows not one. Look into the statnte-books. There 


you will read acts giving and granting to corporations hundreds of 
millions of dollars in bonds and a like sum in money; your hard 
earnings. There you will find several acts granting to these same 
soulless corporations nearly three hundred million acres of land, a 


territory double in extent that of the original thirteen colonies. To- 
day these gigantic land monopolies count their lands—given to them 
by the republican party—not by acres, but by square miles, far sur- 

ing in extent anything the world has ever before known, And 
still this party, that has bartered and given away the people’s money 
bonds, and lands, again comes before us and asks another four years? 
lease of power, appealing to the people, too, whom they have betrayed 
and so shamefully misrepresented. If indorsed again, will they not 
feel encouraged to become still more reckless in squandering the 
money of the people and the public domain? And will they not 
uote it as a ratification of their nefarious acts? : 
Let us see what the republican party has done in the way of sub- 
sidizing corporations and monopolies by granting lands and money 
toward enriching a few at the expense of the many. (See the reports 
of the Statistical Bureau of the Treasury Departinent.) 

The ts of land to the Pacific railroads alone, according to a statement of the 
Commissioner of the General mere one apnea’ to re 1 = J uly 
1, 1x69. nt ts, ially t 0 t ort 
Railroad 8 „ 10 140,000,000 885 But a million — 235 
easily said that these figures convey no adequate idea of their meaning. Weshall 
comprehend them better by the aid of a comparison. A glance at the atlas shows 
that the area of France is 213,214 square miles, which, being reduced to acres, gives 
us 136,474,210 acres. Instead, then, of saying that the donations by the republican 
Congress to the Pacific railroads amount to near 140,000,000 acres, we may say that 
they amount to an area greater than that of France, Now, France hasa popula- 
tion about equal to that of the United States. It appears, thorufore, that if peopled 
as densely as France the territory given to these Pacitic railroads would accom- 
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modate the entire population of the United States. If peopled as densely as Eng- 
land and Wales, the same area would accohmodate over 1 000,000,000 inhabitants. 
The total donations to wi railroads now amount to over 200,000,000 acres, aud the 


in advance tu come into the world under the monstrous necessity of bargaining witli 
aprivileged class, made so by the republican party, for the right toshare with them 
the surface of the et which the Creator has given as the common heritage of 
the human race, It is to plant with one hand the acorn whence shall grow the deep- 
rooted oak of aristocracy, and with the other scatter wide the sceds of pauperism 
and debasement. It is to destroy culture and the delights of the intellect to the 
masses, in order that afew monopolists may revel in yan, jekt lnxuries and unwhole- 
sonie indolence. It is to stunt the development of mind itself, and cheat civ- 
ilization of its best elements of progress, It is to assassinate civil liberty. It is 


tu commit a against humanity, at which the very streams and moun and 
primeval forests of the New World might cry out in mighty reprobation. 

And the People will hold the republican party responsible for the 
wholesale plunder of the public domain, and the giviug the same to 
corporations and monopolies. 


e republican party has given to monopolies a tract of land 

ter in extent than that of France and the German empire ; double 
the extent of the original thirteen colonies. Talk of the landlords 
of Europe, of landlords of England and Ireland, with their down- 
trodden and oppressed tenants; of Russian lords and their serfs. 
Mr. Speaker, the misery of the European tenant is but as the gentle 
shower of spring compared to the terrible wintry storm of oppression 
which will deluge the working men and women of our country if the 
republican party is continued in power. The republican party has 
granted in money, bonds, and lands of the people to corporations a 
sum nearly equal to the cost and expenditures of our Government 
during seventy-two years under democratic administrations. Are 
not these startling and shameful facts ; facts, too, that should arouse 
the working-men of our country to a sense of the impending danger 
that awaits them and their posterity? The republican party is re- 
sponsible for all this. They had the entire control of the Govern- 
ment at the time when all these wrongs were perpetrated ; and the 
republican members of this House and the Senate are to-day as one 
man making a solid fight against reducing the expenses of Govern- 
ment. I would that the laboring and business men of the conntry 
were here that they could see with what pertinacity and obstinacy 
the republican members fight our efforts at reduction and reform. 
Thank Heaven we have one consolation, namely, if the people can- 
not be here to see it they will read it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

INDIAN. RING FRAUDS. 

In 1860, when we had a larger number of Indians than we have to- 
day, the cost of maintaining them was but a little over $2,000,000, 
In 1873 the cost of the Indian Department was a little over $3,000,000, 
while in 1875 it cost over 88,000,000, with a deficiency of nearl 
$600,000; and yet the evidence shows that not over 20 per cent. ever 
reaches the Indian. The balance goes to enrich the “ring.” The 
Indians, being plundered, become dissatisfied, go to war, murder our“ 
frontiersmen and their families; add the expense of the war, and it 
foots up annually to many millions of dollars. The Indians are de- 
frauded by rascally agents and “rings,” as the following extracts of 
testimony will show. Chief Fast Bear says in his testimony before 
the commission: 

The beef-cattle that the Great Father has issued to me no doubt each steer has 
been weighed twice aud called two; and some of them have been put away some- 
where else, and I wish the Great Father would track them up. 

Here is the testimony of Blackfoot to the commission: 


We sell our lands and what do we get for it! We geta pair of stockings, and 
when we put thom on they go to pieces. They get some old shirts and have them 
washed and give them to us; we put them on and our elbows go right ie. 
them. They send us tin kettles. We go to get water to carry to our I we dip 
the water up, but it all runs out again. That is what we get for our and. The 
President and money to us, but we don't get a cent of it. We do 
not know where the money goes. Every agent gets rich that comes here, 


This is the character of testimony that comes to us from those who 
have investigated this matter. “The agents get rich.” 

Mr. Speaker, this isso. Although they receive but $1,500 per an- 
num in greenbacks, they get rich. I have never known within the 
last ten years but two agents that did not get rich, and those entered 
the Indian service poor and left it poor. The Indians were well cared 
for; everybody, both Indian and white, were satisfied but the “ring.” 
There was no show for plunder; consequently there was much dissat- 
isfaction with ring-jobbers, and Judge È. Steele, the agent and super- 
intendent, was removed. The names of Steele and Fuller, agents in 
California and Montana, are loved and respected by the people and 
the Indians, but despised by the “rings.” And why? Because they 
discharged their duty faithfully to the Government and the Indian 
and prevented the plundering of the appropriations by the “rin, 
thieves,” The testimony in another case shows that five weaned 


pairs of garters were sent to one reservation for the Indian women, 
although there was not a pair of stockings on the reservation. There 
must have been comfort as well as pleasure for the young Indian 
maidens to appear at the war-dance dressed in a pair of garters, 
encircling the limb or place where the stocking ought to be. The 
democratic members of this House passed the bill transferring the 
management of the Indians to the War Department. General Sheri- 
dan and other Army officers testified that it would be a saving of over 
$10,000,000 annually to the Government, But the republican Senate 
defeated the bill. So much again for the boasted and often-made 
promises of economy by the republican party. 

THE HIGH PROTECTIVE TARIFF AND ITS BURDENS OF TAXATION TO THE LABORING 

MEY AND WOMEN OF OUR COUNTRY. 

Of the 40,000,000 people in the United States, not over 30,000 are en- 
gaged in manufacturing; consequently nearly 40,000,000 laboring men 
and women are compelled by enactment of the republican party to pay 
tribute at the rate of 50 to 80 per cent. to uphold and mantain twenty- 
five or thirty thousand manufacturers, There are about 8,000,000 per- 
sons over ten years of age engaged in farming in the United States. 
They are taxed on an average from 47 to 90 per cent. on all they bay, 
and very heavily on what they sell, forthe upholding and encourage- 
ment of the 30,000 manufacturers in the country. The farmer pays 
this average percentage on his tools, his fencing, his household uten- 
sils, on nearly everything he buys. He pays a dollar for dry- 
fifty cents of which goes to uphold the republican tariff and enrich 
the 30,000 manufacturers. He is compelled tosell at Liverpool pri 
less the cost of transportation, That cost is increased in a thousan 
ways by the taxes on iron, steel, and by the other duties which will 
swell the cost of railroads and their management. Heis there- 
fore, on what he buys and what he sells. The farming army of 
8,000,000 men are systematically bled at the rate of 50 per cent. for 
the benefit of the 30,000 republican, pampered, kid-gloved, aristo- 
cratie manufacturers, Of the thousands of articles used by the 
farmers and of the hundreds of articles mentioned in the act, 
in no instance have I been able to find one exemption in favor of the 
farmer. No, Mr. Speaker, the farmer is at the mercy of speculators; 
he must bear the burdens of high tariffs and taxation. 

The tariff under whig and democratic administrations averaged but 
from 14 to 22 per cent., while the republican tariff of 1875 averages 
from 50 to 180 per cent., the highest ever known in the history of any 
civilized country. This enormous tax was imposed and forced upon 
the peuple against the earnest protest of 8,000,000 farmers, hundreds 
of thousands of laboripg-men, and the democratic members of both 
Houses of Congress, This unjust law was forced through Congress by 
the republican party, thereby enriching the few at the expense of 
the many; enriching 30,000 manufacturers at the expense of 40,000,- 
000 people; thereby compelling the laboring poor to pay tribute to 
the rich. Is this in keeping with the pledges made by the republi- 
can party? No, Mr. Speaker, it is in direct violation of the solemn 
pledges made by the republican party to the people. 

I will call your attention to the tariff or duty on a few of the lead- 
ing articles used by the laboring classes. On printed calico we pay 
a 8 of 71 per cent., on blankets we pay 78, and yet the duty on 
wool has been reduced, thereby aiding the importer and manufac- 
turers who ‘import Australian wool, while it impoverishes the wool- 
growers of our own country. On woolen cloth we py 68 per cent.; 
on spool-thread, 74; woolen shirts and drawers, 91. 

I have appended a table showing the duty paid on many other 
of the leading articles, as fixed by the tariff enacted by the republi- 
can party in 1875: 


ann T 41 to 60 
Round iron coils.. 49 
Screws 60 
Wire...... 52 
Wire-ro r 
Wronght piping -. 71 
r c E T TTT 54 
D ¶ͥ¶¶ cestcawe 46 
ig: lead 42 
Marble, 2-inch..... 110 
Marble, 3 and 4 in 166 
aN ee 89 
Whiting, 3 180 
eek T.:: ͤ K ß — 
rcd c OY 
Silks 60 
56 
71 
26 
BL 


Woolen hats - 
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Let the laboring-men of our country read and reflect before they 
cast a vote to continue a party in power whose whole course of action 
and legislation has been to enrich a few aristocratic manufacturers, 
while it impoverishes millions of the laboring poor of the country. 

The republican party is alone responsible for this infamous tariff. 
Tt alone is onsible for the internal-revenue tax that impoverishes 
the producer by overloading and crushing our productions with in- 
ternal-revenue taxes, creating an army of officials in the land to col- 
lect these taxes, all of which must be paid for by the people. 

The farmer has an oversupply of fruit. If he distils it he is com- 
pelled to pay an internal-revenue tax as soon as the*fruit is distilled, 
a tax that amounts to more than the spirits are worth, as the spirits 
are not marketable under two or three years, while the republican- 
favored importer as sae the productions of a 5 country and 
the goods Jie in warehouse two years or until the market price is sat- 
isfactory before the wealthy importer is required to pay duty, Thus 
by enactment the republican party has discriminated against the 
producers and toiling millions of farmers and vine-culturists of our 
eountry, and in favor of the importer and for the actual benefit of 
foreign producers. 

In my State (California) we have nearly $40,000,000 invested in 
fruit-growing and vine-culture. The action of the republican party 
has been to crush out our interests and favor the productions of foreign 
countries, and Pe. the republican party informs the country that it is 
the party of reform and equal justice to all, the laboring-man’s friend, 
&c. Give us a tariff for revenue only. Under the present law the 
laboring man or woman goes to the merchant to purchase one dollar’s 
worth of goods; 56 to 71 cent. goes to uphold the mannfact- 
nrer. The er goes to market to purchase a lot of wire or round 
iron; 58 or 71 per cent. of the amount he pays goes to the manufact- 
urer. The wife buys some spool-thread ; 71 per cent. goes to build 
up one of the 30,000 manufacturers. e wants a few sewing-ma- 
chine needles; she must pay 46 per cent. She wants a sewing-ma- 
chine; the merchant says it is worth from $65 to $105, “But,” says 
the good wife, “how comes this? I see by the official reports that it 
only costs from $6 to $14 each to manufacture these machines, and 
they are shipped to Europe and sold for $23 each. Why should I pay 
three or four or five times as much for an American sewing-machine 
as the English, Irish, or French lady pays after it is shipped to Eu- 
rope ?” The answer is that the republican party have legislated to 
benefit the manufacturer that they may bleed the poor. The miner 
desires to purchase a suit of flannel or pair of blankets. He pays a 
duty of 91 per cent. So much for republican rule. This is a speci- 
men of the fruit of the republican tree. It has proved very bitter 
fruit for the people, and very dear, too. 

Leaving the question of tariff, 1 will now call your attention to 
another fruitful source of corruption practiced by the republican 
party during the past few years. Under the pretense of collecting 
revenue and enforcing the infamous tariff, hundreds of custom-houses 
and ports of entry have been established, not only along the sea-coast 
but all over our country. From Maine to Alaska, in every nook and 
corner along the coast, and on little streams where a Mississippi cat- 
fish would find it difficult toascend. And when no other point along 
our sea-coast or bays could be found, ports of entry have been estab- 
lished away up in the interior; up in the Blue Ridge country; up 
toward the Rocky Mountains; by the snow-clad Sierras; far from 
ocean, lake, or river. These ports of entry or asylums for politicians 
number thousands, at hundreds of which not a cent of revenue is col- 
lected, although it costs the tax-payers millions of dollars to main- 
tain them. 

I now call your attention to the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for 1873, from the following extract of which it will be seen what 
it costs to i these ports of entry and custom-houses. 

I wish to attention to a statement showing the rates of cus- 
toms duties at various ports during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1873, aud the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875, together with the cost 
of collecting the same. 


Statement showing receipts from customs at small ports during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1873, and cost of collecting the same. 


x Cost of 
Name of district or port. Receipts. | collection. 
Aroostook, Maine... -| $13,117 01 | $11, 720 00 
739 29, 464 70 
Machias, Maine 3, 048 56 6, 868 72 
Frenchman's Bay, Maine 36 45 6, 783 00 
GG TT 376 54 8, 562 25 
BES Ce a ae PE Ort ay eae 7,356 81 10, 114 17 
. 653 (1. 4.074 47 
Bath, Maine. 11.635 28 10, 261 28 
Maine 53 10 1. 318 00 
Kennebunk, Main 62 1. 279 00 
/// — -V. 5 ↄ PVP. ant 368 39 
CCC 7, 368 55 7,936 21 
. ¾ T c TTTS 16, 836 09 13, 196 00 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire.. 23, 261 78 10, 312 47 
Newburypo: 59, 450 73 6, 890 00 
Gloucester, 5, 602 30 18, 911 00 
Salem, usetts 48, 238 17 17, (22 43 
Marblehead, Massachusetts. wae 588 14 1, 657 79 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 22,116 69 3, 892 08 
River. MaAseaGhanettes one i.a5 T boqnach sanbadecdnense 210, 724 31 8, 566 80 
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Statement showing receipts from customs at small ports, ꝙ. - Continued. 


Name of district or port. Receipts. collection. 
Barnstable, Massachusetts. .........sceseceescereccsnccns $2, 855 38 $8, 095 00 
New Bedford, Massachusett e 40, 867 26 10,810 59 
wn, Massachusetts.. 678 91 6, 650 07 
Nantucket, Massachusetts Q . 4 teense 1, 806 23 
sacola, Florida... 78, 875 49 20,070 00 
Key West, Florida. -| 242,918 51 16,529 34 
Fernandina, Florida -| 1,650 24 6,218 15 
Saint Mark’s, Florida. 592 16 7,540 00 
Saint John’s, Horida eoceenee 581 83 6341 65 
Apalachicola, Florida „2 331 00 2 912 15 
Saint Augustine, FloridꝓSæq e . . 6, 741 03 
Bridgeton, New Jersey J. 849 39 
Wilmi u ware 20, 502 72 7. 305 83 
Annapo! a . ee 2, 246 64 
wn 7 BAMA n EEE E EEP] DSSA 165 00 
Crisfield, Maryland -.... 28 81 4,555 00 
A VIRGIN 5 n cos awosasppanevenyseacuneneonvahelesnavpesoues 4, 729 52 
Wheeling, West Virginia 4 1,849 70 
Parkersburgh, West Virginia. -........2.2.22.ceeccececes|ecnnenssceee 384, 28 
Vicksburgh, Mississippi 1,100 81 550 00 
Natchez, . =e 555 03 500 0% 
Bristol, Rhode $ 338 00 1,805 67 
Ne Rhode Island 2, 350 82 7, 462 12 
Middletown, Connecticut .....-.--.-.---+sseeeeeceeeeeees 2, 364 12 4,055 85 
New London, Connecticut... .... 2.222.222. cssc eee ceeseeene 33, 100 02 6, 790 92 
eld, Connecticut. ..... 18, 590 42 4, 254 25 
Stoning’ on, Connecticut 1,719 50 1,980 86 
Perth Am New Jersey 892 65 7,915 43 
Burlin; ew Jersey 302 20 534 00 
Newar ew Jersey 2 187 79 4,138 21 
District of Columbia 6,584 64| 7,010 98 
Richmond, Virginia ee ..cs-2-ceeeeeeenee esnee 28,217 42| 11,479 80 
AD e ee a E EEE ATEN 31,926 60 34,648 50 
Tappahannock, Virginia 7 137 97 892 06 
Petersburgh, Virginia 27,154 24| 7,939 27 
Alexandria, V; ia 4,555 06 5, 503 63 
Albemarle, North Carolina 80 08 5, 873 22 
Pamlico, North Carolina... ---| 2,137.39 7, 964 65 
Beaufort, North Carolina 121 90 2,391 72 
Georgetown, South Carolina 422 79 2, 889 50 
Beaufort, South Carolina. .. --| 37, 183 29 3,961 00 
Saint 8. rgia. 1,030 41 3,117 15 
wick, Georgia. 8,708 42 7, 805 00 
Selma, Alabama - 4,000 00 1, 370 00 
Pearl River, 3 4 40 2,23) 73 
Cag Harhor, WOW LOUK BSAA ... 2,739 14 
Little Egg Harbor, CCC AAA ATT 4.321 00 
Great Egg Harbor, New Jersey 2 4 cccccceeess 1, 656 53 
PPP. 214,110 19 132 733 59 


I also call the attention of the Hous to the report of the Resister 
of the Treasury for 1875, that the country may see where we are 
drifting under republican rule: 


Custom-house collections for 1875. 


Name of district or port. Receipts. 


$754 72 | $10,725 96 

1, 873 96 3, 923 00 

1, 13 00 7,473 00 

440 6,124 00 

30 23 373 00 

SSS 5,925 33 6, 889 18 

8 139 54 3, 483 00 

433 51 3, 483 58 

245 10 1, 282 00 

Sikes 80 65 3, 553 00 

39 50 4, 537 22 

7 118 66 2, 438 65 

SIA 7 84 430 00 

543 91 5,912 45 

485 35 1,945 07 

52 20 2.675 00 

46 72 5, 815 00 

r 33 24 27,405 71 

46 52 7, 769 56 

„„TV 56 34 2, 178 62 

587 49 7,025 14 

Paso del Norte, Texas 13 29 18, 960 00 

Paducah, Kentucky. 747 01¹ 708 28 

Evausville, Indiana. j 6,419 05 

Burlington, Iowa... Ba 450 p 
Ire T Tr OIT 13, 018 


If time would permit, hundreds of instances could be cited in the 
reports where not a dollar is collected, and yet the expense of keep- 
ing up these ports is enormous. But, with the reports before them, 


the republican party has still continued to maintain and keep up 
these dens of political pauperism, while the laboring pepe of the 
country are struggling day by day to pay the expenses. I find here 
in the reports of Mr. Secretary Bristow and his Register hundreds of 
ports where we are paying thousands upon thousands of dollars and 
not one cent of revenue is collected. For instance: At Frenchman’s 
Bay, in the State of Maine, in 1873 we collected $36.45 and paid $6,783 
for collecting it; in 1875 we collected $4.40 and paid $6,124 for its 
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collection. At Saint Augustine, Florida, not a dollar was collected, 
yet the republican party paid its officials $6,741.03. By reference 
to the tables it will he observed that at many other ports not a cent 
has been collected for years, although we pay Jarge sums each year 
at these ports. At Paso del Norte, Texas, were collected $13.29 and 
paid for collecting it $18,960. For years and years the republican 
Dalen on this floor have known of these things, and yet every year 
new pona of entry are established. For years they have known of 
this leakage from the nation’s Treasury, and yet with all the power 
in their own hands they have made no move toward economy by 
stopping up the leaks. And still they tell us about reform in the re- 
publican party. Can they be longer trusted by an overburdened 


people ! 
WE MUST KNOW THE TREE BY ITS FRUITS. 

We have seen its fruits during the past winter, during the past few 
weeks, Here we have seen huddled up in this Hall, with the tem- 
perature from 100 to 108, the democratic representatives of the peo- 
ple battling for retrenchment and reform, worlsing day and night to 
reduce the expenses of the Government, to stop some of the thou- 
sands of leaks in the Treasury made by the republican party. We 
have fought for reform; the republican members of this House and 
of the Senate have opposed us. They are contending for the spoils; 
the democratic members are endeavoring to carry out the will of the 
people, Reformis our battle-cry. Let us stand by the people in this 
great contest. Talk about reform in the republican party and by re- 
publican leaders! Sir, I would as soon expect the Turk to abandon 

is harem and embrace the Christian religion, or the rushing waters 
of Niagara to reverse its course. Sir, we can expect no reform at the 
hands of the republican or administration leaders. When we urge 
reform on this floor, they shake their political Koran (the “bloody 
shirt”) in our faces. Sir, like famished tigers they have tasted blood 
the spoils, the hard-earned money of the poopie They are trying to 
divert the attention of the people from the real issue, buty r. 
Speaker, the ple are aroused. The economical, tax-paying busi- 
ness men of the country are aroused. They will not, they cannot be 
diverted from the real issue. The people are with us now. Let us 
stand by them in the work of retrenchment and reform. 

ANOTHER BROKEN PROMISE. 

The republican leaders have promised to reduce the number of 
civil officials and thereby decrease the expenditures of Government, 
Here is a book of twelve hun ired and elaven pages and another of 
sume six hundred and fifty pages, entitled the registers of the civil 
list of officials, &c., published and printed by the Department in 
pursuance of sections 508 and 510 of the Revised Statutes, and com- 
monly called the Blue Book. Here is to be found the name of 
every Government official; and I here 8 a statement of the 
number of employés borne upon the civil list of the United States 
from 1859 to 1875, inclusive, as compiled and shown in the official 
registers: 

Number of civil employés under 
Mr. Buchanan's administration 


President Johnson in 1867 
President Grant in 1869 
President Grant in 1871 
President Grant in 1873 
President Grant in 1875 
President Grant in 1876 


And the Lord only knows what it will be before the expiration of 
the year 1876. 

These figures speak louder than words. They will appeal to the 

kets of every business man in the country, toevery tax-payer in the 
and, and when my friend, Mr. RANDALL, of . chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations,) and his democratic colleagues 
reported the several appropriation bills reducing the number of civil 
ofiicials, the republican members on this floor assailed the proposition 
in the most violent manner. Their rage and fury knew no bounds. 
They hurled their fury upon the head of these steadfast friends of 
the people, but yet they stood, and stand to-day, firm as a rock; and 
I say to Mr. RANDALL and the democrats on this floor that the peo- 
ple expect us tostand as firm as the Macedonian phalanx, Thereis 
no necessity for 100,000 civil employés. Mr. Lincoln in time of war 
could get along with less than half the number. Why this great in- 
crease of nearly thirty thousand within the past one or two years? 
Sir, it is to give employment to the henchmen and time-serving polit- 
ical paupers, to fill up the custom-houses and useless ports of entry, 
where not a dollar of revenue is collected, to give place and position 
to political trimmers and election manipulators. Will the country 
longer submit to be misgoverned, or will it support reform measures 
and reform men? 

In addition to this terrible array of facts the record of the republi- 
can party shows that it has constantly disregarded and violated the 
Constitntion of the country; that it has used the Army and Navy 
for political purposes; that the appropriations made for the support 
and maintenance of the Navy have been used for carrying elections 
at the several nayy-yards of the country, as the testimony just pub- 
lished will show. 

The Army has not been used for the protection of our frontier set- 
tlements as contemplated by law, but our Texas border, Arizona, 


New Mexico, Montana, Wyoming, and other frontier States and Ter- 
ritories bave been left to the raids of the Sioux, the Comanches, and 
the Apaches, who have plundered, murdered, and sealped thousands 
of the families of the hardy settlers, while the soldiers of the coun- 
try, paid for by the people, are kept stationed in the Southern States 
to carry elections for the promotion of such carpet-baggers as Pack- 
ro Kellogg, and others. Where is the Army to-day? On the front- 
ier? No. 

Ries following statement will show the present location of the 

rmy: 


Total number of troops in the regular Army +++ 26,978 
Number of troops stationed in Southern States... woes 7,059 
Number of troops at ting stations - 4,216 
Troops in northern forts and posts 4, 868 


A few thousand are located in the Western and Pacific States, while 
the aged Crook is sent to quell the murderous Sioux with but a 
handfal of men. He reports at least five Indians for each soldier, 
Where is the nt Custer and his brave followers? Sir, he was 
sent to fight the Sioux with but two hundred and sixty-nine men. 
That brave officer and his heroic little command were massacred to a 
man. Their mangled, mutilated forms lie upon the fields of the Yel- 
lowstone, while their comrades in arms, who would gladly have gone 
to the front with them, are kept in Louisiana, Mississippi, and other 
Southern States to influence elections. Sir, the blood of Custer and 
his little band should be charged to the account of your Packards, 
your Kelloggs, your Ameses, and other republican leaders, and the peo- 
ple will hold them responsible for it. 

Another fraud and leakage not enumerated is the printing ring 
of the District of Columbia. Millions have been squandered in this 
way to enrich the ring. The Government Printing Office has man- 
aged to use over $20,000,000 during the past few years. The testi- 
mony of experts before the committee shows that from 40 to 50 per 
cent, of the money appropriated for public printing has been stolen 
by the ring, and the Superintendent, Clapp, is handed over to the 

and jury for indictment, not by the republican party, but by the 

emocratic House. 

Mr. Speaker, I would ask the republican members of this House to 
point to any department of the Government that is not corrupt. Are 
they punished? Were the post-office thieves and straw-bidders pun- 
ished, or even prosecuted? No, sir. Bristow made war upon crooked 
whisky thieves, and employed Henderson, Dyer, Yaryan, and others 
to aid him. These good servants of the people were all dismissed, 
and Mr. Bristow was forced to retire to private life in the blue-grass 
regions of Kentucky. Ex-Senator Pratt, of Indiana, being ambitious 
to do right, undertook to punish whisky and revenue frauds. He, 
too, is invited to retire to private life on the banks of the Wabash. 
So it goes. “Let no guilty man escape.” That is, let no man escape 
who attempts to crush out fraud. The same administration leaders 
who stand by the Administration in the dismissal of the good and true 
servauts of the people met in Cincinnati and again thwarted the 
wishes of the people and placed before the conntry a candidate who 
will simply be an automaton in the hands of the men who have been 
and are to-day the apologists of Kellogg, Warmoth, Packard, Bab- 
cock, and other depredators. The action of these political confeder- 
ates at Cincinnati means but one thing, namely, the continuation in 
power of the very rings who have plundered the people. It can 


660 | mean nothing else. 


Take the condition of the Southern States. Texas, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and the Vir- 
ginias are prosperous under democratic rule; but how is it in Lonisi- 
ana, South Carolina, and Mississippi? Bloodshed, riot, plunder, 
and robbery have been the order of the day. These States have been 
under republican rule. Now that Mississippi is democratic no com- 
plaints are heard from the people. The State government is man- 
aged to the satisfaction of the people, and prosperity is fast return- 
ing to all classes. The ring plunderers are dissatisfied, and why? 
Because under democratic administrations there is no opportunity for 
plunder. Democrats punish fraud, while the republicans have let 
the Pinneys and Babcocks and hundreds of others go free; and to- 
day the republican members on this floor are fighting as one man to 
keep the military in the Sonth while our kin are being murdered 
by savage Sioux in the West. 

When we demand economy, when we expose the extravagance of 
the Administration, we are met by the cry of Ku-Klux, the war, another 
rebellion, &. Gentlemen, these dodges will not do. You may evade 
the scrutiny of an overburdened 8 people for a while, but 
ee cannot divert their attention from the fact and record that you 

ave and are to-day opposing economy and reduction in the expendi- 
tures of the Government, and that you are the apologists for those 
who have plundered every department of the Government. Mr. 
Speaker, tlie day has come when the people demand that their Rep- 
resentatives shall do their bidding. 

The republican leaders and politicians have added to the “ bloody 
shirt” the school and church question. They say the public schools 
must be maintained. Now, Mr. Speaker, who is opposed to the pub- 
lic-school system of our country as established years ago under dem- 
ocratic administrations? What national, State, county, or munici- 
pal convention, what legislative body, has spoken against our glori- 
ous public or free school system? Not one in all the land. No, not 
one, Can the republican members on this floor point to any party or 
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people in the land that have taken, or would take, any steps to in- 
jure or break up the public schools? Not one. It is another false 
issue, another attempt by republican leaders to divert attention from 
the real question in issue. Gentlemen, in common parlance, “it’s 
too thin.” We are a gees republicans, liberals, and inde- 
pendents—for the great free-school system of the country; we are 
all for the great cause of education. 

There is still another dodge to divert the attention of the people 
from the record. In the last annual message of the President he 
spoke of “ priesteraft, &c. No sooner had Congress assembled than 
the republican leaders took up the cry and attempted to make politi- 
cal capital out of it, and we have heard murmurs coming from the 
politicians that the Catholics were overriding the country, that Ca- 
tholicism must bern down, &c, The republican party made the issue 
in last f: inst my friend Mr. LANE, and were beaten, I 
understand that they are trying to make this issue in Ohio this fall. 
The Cincinnati nominee is a little “Hayes’y” on the subject, and 
some of his followers met in national convention at Philadelphia on 
5 4th and 5th of July, 1876, the centennial year, and resolved as 
ollows: 

1. That we are in favor of Protestant America bein 
Pc nag er) g ruled and governed by 

2. That we will support none but Protestants for office. 

3. That we will su and instruct our friends to support and vote for Hayes 
and Wheeler for ent and Vice-President of the United States. report 
of proceedings of convention in the New York Herald, July 6, 1876.) 


This is the “raw head and bloody bones” that is to accompany the 
“bloody shirt.“ Here in the pen centennial year, in the city of 
brotherly love, at the national exhibition of the world’s industry, 
there in the city that gave birth to liberty and our national exist- 
ence, where invited guests from every nation had assembled to ex- 
hibit their handiwork and join with usin celebrating our nation’s 
birthday, with our banners streaming from every house top embla- 
zoned with golden letters, “ Welcome to all the nations of the earth,” 
when all were enjoying the fraternal love and blessings of liberty and 
the free air of free government, a Government founded on religious 
liberty and equal rights—there and at that time, when all true pa- 
triots and liberty-loving people should have been offering thanks to 
Almighty God for the 2 He had vouchsafed to the people of 
the whole country, there and at that time a convention of leaders and 
workers of the republican party, representing twenty-nine States, as- 
sembled in the interest of Hayes and Wheeler and adopted a series of 
resolutions as herein quoted from the report of the proceedings, re- 
solving that none but “native-born Protestant Americans should gov- 
ern America,” and that Hayes and Wheeler be voted for for the high 
offices of President and Vice-President of the United States. 

How was it in the Catholic countries? Side by side on the same 
page that gives us the report of the proceedings of this convention 
or branch of the republican party, we find the following telegrams: 

That thousands of Germans were celebrating our nation’s birth- 
day in Germany 

That the people of Switzerland celebrated the day, and that it was 
observed as a great holiday. 
panes 30,000 Catholic Irishmen marched in procession in the city of 

in. 

What a contrast. Catholics and Protestants of Europe alike, side 
by side, rejoicing, sending up glad hallelujahs to heaven for the con- 
tinued prosperity and religious liberty of America; while republican 
politicians in America—in the very birthplace of liberty—were re- 
solving not only against civil and religious equality, but against na- 
tionality and birthright. God bless old Ireland and Irishmen. God 
bless the noble, liberty-loving Germans and Swiss. Long may they 
live to set an example to teach these republican politicians the true 
principles of patriotism and civil and religious liberty. Sir, if his- 
tory be correct, the Mayflower had streaming from her mast-head 
3 touched Plymouth Rock, a banner upon which was in- 
scribed ; 

This is the New World, the land of religious liberty. 


From that sentiment the Catholics in the colonial days of perce 
land protected all in the exercise of religious liberty and the wors 

of God. From that sentiment Thomas Jefferson wrote the sac 

clause in the Declaration of Independence that guarantees to every 
human being the right to equality and the worship of God according 
to the dictation of his own conscience. From that sentiment the ar- 
ticle of the Constitution of the United States was adopted—adopted 
and ratified by the people—which guarantees and protects every 
human being in the land in the enjoyment of the free exercise of re- 
ligious li Who is here that would strike that clause from the 
Declaration of Independence? Who is here that would strike out 
that article from the Constitution? Do you republicans mean this, 
or are you only bringing it forward to divert the people from the real 
issue, that you may for a little while longer hide the cloven foot of 
corruption? To whom are we indeb for our nationality? To 
whom are we indebted for the liberties we enjoy to-day? Sir, his- 


tory answers the question. We are indebted to Catholic France; to 


her brave Catholic soldiers, led 2 Bes patriot, Lafayette. Did Wash- 
ington and the patriot Army at Valley Forge, when the last ray of 
hope had fled, resolve that no Catholic should enter the Army to strike 
for liberty and religious equality? Did they refuse to receive the aid 


and support of Lafayette and his Catholic legions? No, sir; the old 


Continentals were patriots, Every one worshiped God as he wished. 
1225 one wWas fighting for this very principle: the right to “live and 
et live. 

Who stood in the front ranks in the late war for the Union? The 
Protestant and Catholic stood side by side in the thickest of the bat- 
tle. No citizen was more patriotic and ready in giving service to the 
country than the Catholic. Then republican and democrat, foreign 
and native-born, Catholic and Protestant, stood shoulder to shoulder 
in the march to victory. No sound of foreign-born or religious pro- 
sic hia was ever tolerated by the great and patriotic Lincoln or his 
predecessors. That has been left to the centralized power of the pres- 
ent administration party, which stands ready to manufacture and 
accept any means, however vile, that will perpetuate its ascendency 
indefinitely to rob the tax-payer and industries of the country. 

Would the republican party establish a national religion of Bap- 
tists, or a national religion of Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians, or Latter-Day Saints? Carry into effect this last a or 
principle of your party as adopted in the convention at Philadelphia, 
and it is only a question of time when our country and land will be 
deluged in blood shed in a religions warfare. - 

Will the people ratify your action and elect Hayes and Wheeler, 
who promise no reform, no reduction of expenditures, but are backed 
by a party the leaders of which deny to Americans the constitutional 
right to worship God according to the fundamental laws of civil lib- 
erty? Backed by a party who deny to the gallant, liberty-loving 
Irishman, German, Swiss, and Frenchman the right to come to this 
land and partake with ns alike of the joys, the comforts, and the 
blessings of civil and ay o liberty bequeathed to us by Lafay- 
ette, by French, German, Scot, and Irishman, who, side by side with 
Washington and the patriots of 1776, shed their blood upon hundreds 


of battle-fields that they might enjoy and bequeath to posterity a 


government of civil and religious el, 

Again, Mr. S er, the leaders of the republican party have forced 
upon the American . a treaty with China that is filling our 
country with a class of cooly or slave laborers for worse and more 
degrading purposes than was ever known in the history of civilized 
government. The democratic party and the people entered their 
solemn protest against the ratification of a treaty that looked to the 
introduction of slave labor into our country; and when the American 
consul at Hong-Kong, China, objected to the immigration of cooly 


‘or slave laborers the State Department said, “Let them come.“ 


See letter of Secretary of State, as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. O., July 13, 1878. 

Sm: Your letter of the 12th instant, asking copies of certain papers on file in the 
De; ent in relation to contracts with Chinese laborers, has been received. In 
reply I have the honor to inclose herein a copy of a dispatch dated the 19th of 
November, 1869, from the consul at Hong-Kong, and of the Department's reply 
thereto, under date of the 20th of January, 1870, these being, as is believed, Te 
papers referred to in your letter. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


Hon. J. K. LUTTBELL, 
House of Representatives. 


HAMILTON FISH. 


UNITED States CONSULATE, 
Hong-Kong, China, November 19, 1809. 

Sm: In view of the ge magnitude which the matter of Chinese on 

hence to the United States is assuming, and in view of the fact that es are 

now here making engagements with Chinese to be taken to the United 

States and there employed for a term of years, I deem it my duty to ask for spe- 
cific instructions in this regard. 

What constitutes a free and 338 emigrant? The act to prohibit the cooly 

y 19, 1862, provides that the inhabitants or subjects ya 


trade, passed Feb 
known as “coolies " not be transported in American vessels to be d 
of in foreign countries. * * * any coi exist in this law? Whatisa 


“ovoly” as here defined, and what is a free emigrant? * * * Or, to put this ques- 
tion in a still more practical form, can an individual or company come here and 
engage Chinese to be employed for a term of ‘days, months, or years in the United 
States and legally demand of the consul the certificate contemplated in the fourth 
section of the act aforesaid? * * * It is the custom established by my imme- 
diate predecessor to give all vessels, without regard to nationality, sailing hence for 
ports in the United States with Chinese emigrants, a certified list of such emi- 
grants. For each certificate to emigrant the consu! charged $2. * * * 

The great importance of this question of emigration, together with the fact 
that thre fourths of all who leave China will probably de from this port, will 
I trust be deemed sufficient excuse for my lengthy dispatch on this subject. 

Very respectfally, your obedient servant, 
C. N. GOULDING, 
Uniled States 


Hon. HAMILTON Fisa, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


Now follows the substance of the reply of the Acting Secretary of 
State: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 20, 1870. 
Sm: I acknowledge the eee your dispatch No. 5, of November 19, 1869, in 


relation to the cooly 

J am not aware that there is legal definition of the term “‘cooly." Its gen- 
eral signification is understood to bo a laborer at servile work, but the term has 
received a particular application to the class who have for many years been the sub- 
jects of the commerce aii as the cooly trade. * * * 

The fact that an emigrant embarks under a contract by which he is to re-imburse 
the of his transportation by personal services for a period agreed upon 
does not deprive him of the character of a free and voluntary emigrant, if the con- 
tract is not vitiated by force or frand. 

‘The local knowledge and experience of each consul will enable him to prevent 
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the abuses of the cooly trade without impeding emigration really free and volun- 
tary, without more specific instructions. 
lam, sir, your obedient servant, 
J. 95 B. e 
C. N. Goutpme, Esq., s 
United States Consul, Hong-Kong, China. 


Now, when the laboring-men of the country demand a modification 
of the treaty, the republican leaders demand it too for political ef- 
fect. In California they declared in favor of “John Chinaman” in 
their State platforms; called him a man and a brother, naturalized 
several of them; but mn ponpe arose in their might and opposed it 
and then the leaders of the republican party changed their base o: 
action for political purposes and made many professions of sympathy 
with the laboring masses, But ma pani know how much sympa- 
thy they have for free labor, We will not hold the rank and file, the 
masses of the republican party responsible for the fraud, corruption, 
and misrule of the leaders of the party, because the leaders have de- 
ceived and betrayed the people. They have refused to do the bid- 
ding of the people, and the people, republicans and democrats, can 
only expect honest government by electing a reformer like Governor 
Tilden to direct the destinies of people and the Government. 

The record is before the people, and there I propose to leave it. 

Once more let us have honest government and honest officials, 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, g hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
a Lou the ar ka 5 office 8 

en who opinions, and a will; 
Men who ive honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking; 


Their 0 ons, and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo weeps, 
Wrong rules the and waiting Justice sleeps, 


The duty and determination of the democratic party is to maintain 
a tariff for revenue dep rrp only ; to legislate for the masses, and not 
for a favored few; to abolish useless 3 of entry and dismiss use- 
less officials; to economize in every department of Government; to 
compel corporations to pay the principal and interest due the Gov- 
ernment and the people; to preserve the public lands for the people; 
to protect the settler against the land-grabber and speculator; to re- 
lieve the people of the oppressions practiced by corporations and 
monopolists; to relieve the people of the high 8 tariff and 
internal- revenue tax; to relieve the people of the burdens of taxa- 
tion; to increase our commerce; to foster and enco ship-build- 
ing; to protect the whole people in the ener ments of equal rights 
and of civil and migas liberty; to protect them against bondhold- 
ers and to compel bondholders to pay taxes; to punish fraud and 
crime ; to protect all men, white or black, in the free exercise of their 
rights before the law; to foster the cause of education; to maintain 
and protect every citizen in the free exercise of the ballot; to abolish 
the system of spies and informers; to prevent a recurrence of Sanborn 
contracts, Credit Mobilier, Black A art pos straw-bid rings, land 
rings, Indian rings, and other similar jobs by which the people have 
been plundered; to give to the people of the frontier protection from 
savage raids; to enact civil-service reform, economy, good govern- 
menn yet protection to the whole people. 

This we promise in the nume of all we hold most dear. Seventy- 
two years of economical and prosperous administration under demo- 
cratic rule is a sufficient guarantee that we mean just what we say. 

Mr. Speaker, we must rise above all partisan feelings and do the 
bidding of the oppressed millions of laboring men and women of our 
country. We must remedy the evils of past misrule and bad legisla- 
tion, bring order out of chaos, expose corruption and fraud, and ew 
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of one of the 

great statesmen of other days, “Our country is in far more danger 
rom corrupt officials than from any other source.” 

Sir, during the present session I have heard members on this floor 


late for retrenchment and reform. In the langu 


make fiery appeals to the Bi done and passions of the populace, 
and by every subtle art endeavor to incite and stir up the angry pas- 
sions of the past. Shame upon men who would resort to such in- 
famous means to advance their own selfish political interests or party. 
Thank Heaven no soldier whose deeds in the battle-field brighten 
our history has been guilty of such dirty treachery. No, sir; that 
wally work is left to the hands of politicians who never smelt gun- 
wader, 

Pein, lét us live in and amity. Let the “dead pe be for- 
gotten. Let the children of America profit by the unholy acts of thè 
past. Let us stand by the Constitution and the Union, recogniz 
one flag, the starry banner, guaranteeing equal rights and justice to 
all, Let union of States, union of hearts, and ogna rights, and lib- 
erty to all be the watch-word of every American citizen. Let it dwell 
in the hearts of the people throughout this broad land. Whenever 
an American mother shall ask God’s blessing on her first-born, let 
her invoke Almighty God to grant us liberty and union forever. 
When the old veteran of our civil strife shall stand on the border of 
time, with one foot upon the grave, let him teach a religion of patri- 
otism and brotherly love to a new generation. Let the sentiment 
that falls from his lips be “ Union and liberty, one and inseparable.” 
Let us treasure this love, this sentiment; link it with our fondest 
hopes, join it with the most sacred of memories, only su by 
the sanctity and reverence we owe to the great Ruler of Let us 
as a great national family recognize the banner of the brave and the 
free. Let us guard and defend it as we would our“ paternal gods.” 
May it ever, as now, move on in acause holy as the light. That 
cause, liberty to all, May the hand that would dare pluck one star 
from its glory fall palsied beneath the shadow of its fold. May it 
ever advance, as Thy ark in the olden time—holy in the sight of free- 
men and angels. 

May that banner move on and on over this great continent, free- 
dom’s pillar of cloud by day, her pillar of fire by night until from 
the ice-bound wilderness of the north to the waters of the southern 
sea there shall live but one name, one nation, one religion. That 
name, America! That religion, the brotherhood of man! Thatnation, 
the empire of freedom and equal justice to all! 
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Receipts and expenditures of the Government under democratic administra- 
tions. 


Gross receipts. | Expenditures. 


Amount of national and local expenditures and receipts, as shown by statis- 
tical reports and speech of Speaker Blaine, under republican administra- 
tions. 


Year. Gross receipts. | Expenditures. 
eee es eee ede $696, 729, 973 $703, 155, 391 
T EEIE TT 744, 238, 600 724. — 933 


b Bonds issued to the Pacific railway companies, interest payable in lawful money. 


[Bonds payable thirty years from date; interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, payable in January and July. 


Name of railway. 


Interest repaid | Balance of in- 
b terest paid 

by the Unit- 

ed States. 


Central Pacific ... July 1, 1862, and July 9, 1864.... 192 12 1, 312, 612 75 
Kansas Pacific.... ena Tayi 1262, and July 2, 1864.. .. 1 oe ien a 
Union Pacific... July 1, 1862, and July 2 1864. 4,085,701 62 | 9,432,813 75 
Central branch Union Pacific .. July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864.... 44, 408 05 833, 400 21 
W. H AAA N ASAT July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864. 9, 367 00 831, 246 74 
Sloux City and Pacific. ..............-.-2.22-02---- July 1, 1802, and July 2, 1864.... 39, 470 28 740, 932 81 

A 5 os ventarackatascesscesacvuybascccpes IN YAST PT A 204 91 25, 171, 013 51 


The foregoing is a correct statement of the public debt as appears from the books and Treasurer’s returns in the Department at the close of business, July 31, 1876. 
LOT M. MORRILL, 
= Secretory of the Treasury. 
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Schedule of land grants to corporations and monopolies since the rob: 
lican party has been in power. 


HES SIEBES 


SpE 


5 
SEEPS 
888888 


Missouri 
ty and Saint Paul.............. 
Sioux City and Pacific 
3 Lansing and Michigan, (re- 


88 


225 


B 


Branch 
and 12 (re- grant) 


e 


errr 2222 


SS 88888885 


888888 88888888888888888888888888888888 88 


Topeka and Santa Fé . 
Union Pacific, southern branch 


— 
io 


Oregon Cen nl Dat, C Central Pacific, and Khan. 
Northern Pacific Railroad 


5555883 8528555 


Republican land grants, 294,758 square miles. 


Expenditures for the Navy for ten years since the war TORGE HOS 
xpendibaren for Ge Wavy for tom yore preveding the war 8 


Excess under republican rule in ten years . chaos AA 257, 714, 554 22 


And Pad at ig Eo ‘ht vessels only, while in 1861 we had two 

8 and three vessels. l Navy.) 
FRAUDS IN THE SOUTH. 

From the report on the condition of affairs in the late insurrectionary States 

quote the following as showing the debts and liabilities of the State of Louisiana 


Debts and liabilities. 


Excess of expenditures ver recei 

Percentage Gf increase, 1863 to 
o c pes saeececencsces . S 4. 980. 780 00 
E aT A L A EAS EE E EEE EA 3 6, 490, 028 00 


Percentage of increase in ten years, 50. 


IJ. thasndarabunnamesutunsenen r Ble 017 02 
Percentage of decrease in ten years, 50. ~ 


In connection with the general condition of the South I quote from the same re- 


„It will thus be seen that while the assessed valuation of . 
in the eleven States of the South has been reduced from 84.334.787. 942 
3 1870, being a loss of $2,357,306,971, or over 8300, 000, 000 more than 

the State taxation on 1 those le now have was in 1870 


n W. now. under 
pli tek ese more on the remnant 
when the war 


a people as as the sho 
the South to bo, with Aveeighths of their property gone and the taxation on the 
— pores — is it to 


respect for the enor the party By whom they have thus been plundered” 
Seve ines Fein! 


SOUTH CAROLINA—INDEBTEDNESS AND FRAUDS. 


From of the Tax-Payers’ Association of South Carolina I cite the fol- 
lowing as showing the indebtedness and expenditures under carpet-bag rule: 
Property valuation. 

TR TINO KKK weve cece pac coenscenqseccsccsscccsscnacece . $490, 000, 000 
ye eT ee ee bree 170, 000, 000 

A decline in thirteen years of 67 per cent. 
Taz levy. 
D e nenaaeass eee eee 500, 000 
CCC err 2 700, 000 
An increase in thirteen years of nearly 500 per cent. è 
Fn 1000) APE Ns tes I Hit ae A OTT 40, 000 
In 1873 rede 291, 000 


An increase in thirteen of nearly 700 cent. The ublic for 
Hol 000, or an anual average of 80,600, P iis 
under republican ö 


October, 1870, to October, 187 -nee Wenn 
October, 1871, to October, 1872 adétcoccs oks sse 
October, 1872, to October, 1878 Renee NEH 
Undrawn appropriation........... ge sponges A 
Extra session, 1874. 44. 
Total for three years. ......... See 4 en 

Aunual average of 308, 093.26, 

Showin; bey for pu for three years under republican car- 
pet-bag 000, 000, more 3 the expense for sixty sunder the ad. 


Tiinistration wt the 98 citizens of South C. Carolina From 
October 31, 1872, to November 19, 1873, the amount paid for ar publi lie printing in 
South Carolina was $575,000, while the total revenues of the State © same pe- 
ar were aal A 719,728. (See State aans 1 ) nae ai 

lative expenses before <a — — ; annaal legislative expenses 
sco te war, 90,00; an e of more than 700 per cents, while property has 
decreased more than 100 


State -aovo ee and taxes, and of the colored 
of the ninety- 

y no taxes; and 
found upon 


fonai Globe, va Sauna’ tom page 1239.) 
EXPENSE OF PRINTING RINGS IN WASHINGTON AS COMPARED WITH OTHER STATE GOV- 
EENMENTS. 


Statement showing the amount eee eee. printing, advertis- 
„and contingencies by the following State. year 1871, and the 
F 2 . 1872, also eee 


eee eee the fiscal year ending 


2 2 3 é 
sé 22 H 
29 E 

123 333 
IESS 


New Tork 47, 000 „550 8175, 000 | $19, 200 750 

E E si 31,760 | 65,133 | 35,000 17. 400 117, 533 

New Hampshire ......... 9.280 12.41 9.80 2099 24,270 

Massachusetts. 7. 800 | 234,905 | 98,531 | 30,300 | 363, 036 
Rhode Island 1,300 | 16,908 3, 500 * 20, 

Connecticut 4,670 | 59,800 | 98,875 * 156, 615 

New Jersey. 8,320 | 46,187 | 82 625 7,656 | 136, 468 

ae ace 39,960 | 73,275 | 75,300 | 13,950 | 183,925 

53,920 | 65,963 | 54,569 | 17,008 | 137, 540 

55,040 | 41,205 | 49,405 | 22,433 113. 133 

55,410 | 26,753 | 50,000 | 39,108 | 115, 86t 

60 | 449,220 | 143, 635 | 200, 000 | 792, 855 


* Included. 
Now, taking the ive of South Carolina for 1873 at $291,000, and 
public — at $331,945.06, two items make $622,945.66, or nearly 100 per 
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cent. more than the entire cost of the State government of New York; while taking 
the cost of public printing alone for three years in the State of South Carolina 
the sum-total, $924,231.40, exceeds the annual cost of the annual State governments 
of New York, Massachusetts, and Obio by $117,533. or be dise 

The testimony taken by the committee shows that the eost of public ee in | Many gallant soldiers of the late war refused to walk in line and be forced to 
Washington is ee ee cent, above the average cust of similar work in | vote the ticket, and for demanding and exercising the rights of freemen they were 
New York or other States. ‘ discharged by the political bosses" who govern the navy-yards. 


NAVY-YARD TICKETS. 
The workmen were forced to walk in line and vote these little paste-board slips 


Fac-simile September election ticket. Printed on card-board with figured back ; no margin. 


Rervn.icas Srarx Ticker.—For Governor, Newton Booth; tor Lieutenant Governor, Rammaldo Pacheco; for Secretary of State, Drury Melone ; for 
Controller, James J. Green; for State Treasurer, Ferdinand Baehr; for Surveyor-General, Robert Gardner; for Attorney-General, Jota L. Love; 
for Clerk of the Supreme Court, Grant I. Taggart; for State Printer, Thomas A. Springer; for Harbor Commissioner, Jahn oat 1 for Ameod 


to Art. I of the Const.—Yes; Refund Debt—No; for Congressman, Third District, Jahn M. Coghlan; for Assemblyman, M. J. W. ; for Sheriff, 
Joseph Jacobs ; for Treasurer, EK. D, Perkins ; for Recorder, Geo, C, McKinley ; for Clerk, Chas. A. Kidder; for District Attorney, J. F. Wendell; tor 
Assessor, Joseph Hoyt; for Surveyor, Wim. W. Fitch; for Supt. of Schools, Wm. H. Fry; for Pub Administrator, Hazen Hoyt; for Coroner, C. R. 
Holbrook ; for Supervisor, ist Dist. A. D. Starr; for Constables, Ed Longan and W. Markey; for Roadmaster, A. E. Thurber, * 


Facsimile October election ticket. Printed on cardboard with marbled back ; no margin. 


For Justices of the Supreme Court, Long Term, A. L. Rhodes: Short Term, Addison C. Niles ; For Super- 


intendent of Public Instruction, H. N. Hol nder. For Justices of the Perce, C. W. Riley, G. A. Munn. 


; 


The 3 governor, Bullock, of incurred a State debt of nearly 
twenty-five millions. The democrats have, andertheiradministration, iu three years 
8 it to eight millions; and to-day Georgia State bonds are worth 1013 to 102 


ve par. (See Comptroller's report and current market reports. $27 00 | $25 40 $20 50 618 40 

ab P x } 3274| 2857 19 00 19 50 

ALABAMA UNDER DEMOCRATIC RULE. 32 84 29 67 2421) 20 50 

38 94 31 87 19 00 15 2 

Governor Houston took charge of the State government of Alabama less than 34 40| 30 00 2535| %75 
two years ago. He found a State-debt of over thirty millions, the result of radi 34:25] 28 25 2023] 1813 
carpet-bag misrule. The debt, under democratic is now reduced to 810.000, 000. 2957) N14 | B46) 2405 
I here append a few official tables, pre l by the Department, showing the condi- 22 27 30 71 31 28| 28 2 
tion of the country. Goods and disə under the republican tariff of 1875 2991} 25 89 N 71 2420 
have increased, w. rg Cages noel aimee rey (See reports of Commis- 2493 20 33 25| 2 20 
sioner of Agriculture for May and June, 1876, page 155.) 20 36 | 20 02 3084) 25 50 
14 82 4 84 31 65 26 16 

WAGES OF FARM LABOR—MONTHLY RATE WITHOUT BOARD, 1806 AND 1875. — a p — — a 2 — 
This diagram shows the monthly rate of each State, in both the years named, 15 51 | 14 40 31 03 23 20 
from the exhaustive investi of the Department. There is shown a declino 18 00 15 50 38 37 24 00 
in wages, except in some of the Southern States. where labor is becoming more 13 40 | 13 60 EERE Gf 4688 
16 72| 16 40 3575| 3325 


California 
. searcity exists. The figures are as Oran een 


Statement of appropriation bills passed by the House of Representatives at the present session of Congress, showing the estimates of the Departments 
Jor each bill; the amounts appropriated for the year ending June 30, 1877, by this House ; t reductions made in each bill below the estimates, and 
the reductions made by this House below the amounts appropriated for the year ending June 30, 1876. 


ee d to 4 2 
n AEE E 
8. hid 8255 223 
Bills, 522 Pyn aga 32 i 
283 845 of 128 
E 22 8 92 3 2828 
3 ais B25 a big 
a 4 4 F 4 
Military Academy, passed the House January 3ùũꝝ 2.2... .csecesceceecereeeceeees $437, 470 00 | = $364,740 00 $281, 241 00 $206, 229 00 $133, 499 00 
Pension bill, passed the House Jan . eos .---| 29,533, 500 00 | 30,000,000 00 | 29, 598,500 0000 466, 500 00 
Consular and ä the House April 10. à 1, 352, 485 00 1, 374, 985 00 912,747 50 |, 737 50 462, 27 50 
Fortification bill, passed the House Feb: | RETEA S 3, 406, 000 00 850, 000 00 315, 000 00 3, 091, 000 00 535, 000 00 
Legislative, executive, and judicial, passed House April 28........... 20,836, 307 00 | 18,902,236 99 | 12, 998, 815 61 7, 837,491 39 5, 903, 421 38 
River and harbor bill, passed the Honse April 10. r 14, 301, 100 00 6, 643,517 50 5, 872, 850 00 8, 428, 250 00 770, 667 50 
Deficiency bill, passed the House TTP 2 724, 471 70 4. 703. 609 18 671, 466 74 2,051,984 96 | 4,032,219 44 
Post-office bill, passed the House May 17 . 37. 939, F05 99 | 37,524,361 00 | 33,739,109 00 4, 200, 696 99 | 3,785,252 00. 
avy passed the House May 23... 20, 871, 666 40 | 17,001. 006 40 12. 432 855 40 8, 438,811 00 | 4,568, 151 00 
Indian bill, passed the House June 6... 5, 787, 995 64 5, 300, 554 55 3. 979, 602 11 1. 808, 393 53 | 1,380,952 44 
Arm . 33, 348, 708 50 | 27,933,830 00 | 23,192,334 72 10,156,373 78 | 4,741, 495 28 
Sandry ciel bill, passed the House June 32,560,475 29 | 26,644,350 09 | 14,857,326 54 17, 703, 148 75 | 11, 787,023 55 
Total finns okasas 8 Nn „„ TEA E AN En 177, 303, 280 71 736, 868 62 362, 116 09 


* This statement has been carefully corrected and compared. 


Amount estimated and recommended by Department for the year ending June 30, 1877 Hirdes Ae eee E E 285 58 

Amount appropriated by the democratic House r A ters E E . — 22 eee eee Get 138, 736, 868 62 

Reductions made by democrati House for session A ET 5 1 . 3 „5 64, 362, 116 
TABLE III. TAXES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


[Extract and tables from the speech of Hon. S. S. Cox, July 15, 1876.} 


of whom he has perhaps © will find a variety of good reading in the line Gold. Ourrency. 
of economy. In the latter part of that message he will read why economy is so Federal 3 5 8 raa $60, 010, 112 | $450, 000, 000 
indispensable both in Federal and local affairs, According to that statement our | State, county, city, and town. 94, 186, 746 | 230, 591, 521 
Federal, State, county, city, and town taxes amounted 1870 in currency to — 
$730,591,521 t $83,000,000 gold in 1850 and §$154,000,000 gold in 1860. The taxes LWA coucocupsureasabdubisccaschesmee 730, 591, 521 
in 1870 hep 3 meee ser $3.57 in inane u 2 860. Ehen ee aia 
eating up not merely income and earnin 6 country. 1870 the | Population e et 3 371 
Federal 1 penis fre to 5450.000000 wulle the Siate, pv coh and town = air 
— own to $280,000,000. Perhaps it would be better to express these amounts ada TAXES PER HEAD, gui 7 
n tabular form. 5555 5 ades 

The aggregate Federal taxation of the eleven years now closing, computed in | Local..... evans „ 55 TA 
currency from the official statements, is niore than ripe apy taxa- 
tion, assuming the census statement for 1870 as an average, is more than $3,000,000,- Total e eee 18 91 


000; the aggregate taxation exceeds 87, 500, 000,000. 

The F of our governmental consumption is illustrated by a compari- 
son of the public expenditures of 1870, five years after the close of the war, with If the tleman would not disdain to learn more from this message, he may 
those of 1800 and 1850: find in it the daily wants of the masses of mankind, even in the most produc 
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tive and prosperous countries, press closely upon their daily earni It is only 
2 portion of their current Income which they are able — Sel to accumu- 


“In Great Britain and Ireland, despite the wealth which their le have long 
been stor 8 in machinery and moneyed capital, te the yearl 
influx of $150,000,000 from interest on investments in other es, the ann 


growth of wealth from the savings of all their people is not deemed by the best au- 
thorities to exceed six or seven hundred million dollars. 

“The accumulated wealth of the United States is the result of a shorter period of 
growth and is less in amount. We have to Pay to foreign creditors anoually in 
coin more than $100,000,000. We are richer in the natural powers of the soil, and 
our labor is, on the whole, more efficient. We earn more, but have less disposition 
to save and less of the habit of saving.” 

What will my colleague think when be further learns that a governmental con- 
sumption in every year, in bad as well as good years, must be considered greatly 
excessive when it amounts to a share of the national earnings larger than the whole 

le are able to save in perous times for all new investments; erecting 

wellings and other buil inge; for improving farms, increasing the stock of live 

animals and of agricultural implements; for all manufacturing and mechanical 
constructions and machinery ; for all warebouses and stores and * 

of — A 5 ships gat 3 — — and —— and a 

u ents ; for all objects whic! ivi te enterprise provide 
the datas in the progress of a populons and rapidly growing community. 

Such taxation is in itself a monstrons evil, and its incidents aggravate its direct 


parati 
exaction, tke difficulty of obtaining 
creased, ‘and tho mischiefs of bad become woll- ni 


on 

necessary; necessary to preserve seer. or ee ante wo A the 
infliction to tho tax-payers. Our present situation is that we have ee 
European as seen in the most costly governments of the richest of modern 
nations, 3 immense navies and armies and public debts; and to these 
burdens we have conjoined an and incompetency in dealing with them 
ee our own. e have not yet acquired the arts toa 
2 wh tbe founders of the American Government warned us t and 
ondly believed would never exist in this agape? § 

The consequence is that the pecuniary sacrifices of the people are not to be 
measured by the receipts into the Treasury. They are vastly . A tax that 
starts in its career by disturbing the natural courses of . 
eee labor, and then comes to the consumer distended 

y ts of successive intermediaries and by insurance against the risks of a 
fickle or uncertain governmental policy and of a fluctuating governmental stand- 
ard of value, blights haman well-being at every step. When it reaches the hapless 
child of toil, who buys his bread by the single and his fuel by the basket, it 
devours his and inflicts starvation. 

Another evil of such a system of excessive taxation is that it creates and nour- 
ishes a governmental class, with tendencies to lessen services and to en com- 
pensation, to multiply retainers, to invent jobs and foster all forms of expenditare— 
tendencies unrestrained by the watchful eye and firm hand of personal interest, 
which alone enable private business to be carried on successfully. In other coun- 
tries such a class has found itself able, sometimes by its own influence and some- 

masses, 

In our country it has become a great power, acting on the elections by all the 

8 of corruption. 
its own existence. 


waste of capital as absolute as if w of equal value were destroyed by fire or 
gold were sunk in the ocean. 
Probably such waste by governmental expenditure in the eleven years since the 
war amounts to at least as much as our present national debt. 
My colleague may also learn that the misgovernment in the South is another call 
econom; ~ 


And yet my colleague would d 
It cannot be doubted that the systematic and extreme map amn im 
on the States of the South has tly detracted from 5 ae = 


those impoverished communities it has 
t and dishonest administration. It hasinflicted upon them enormous issues 
fraudulent bonds, the scanty avails of which were wasted or stolen, and the ex- 
-istence of which isa public discredit, epee, Sad — or repudiation. Its 
taxes, ses BoP hee in some instances have conti the entire income of 
property s and y destroyed the marketable value. 
It therefore became 8 of States but the 
legislators in the Federal should ent down enormous taxes that 
were Fawn Yat the earnings and substance of our people. 
In compliance, therefore, with the us leave of the House to extract from 
our Bobbio lessons of economy for whole country, I conclude by calling at- 
tention to his first pronunciamento at Syracuse, on the 17th Se ber, 1874, before 


perch, Se n h f the active candidacy of that year, w) made him our gov- 
ernor by 50,000 majority : 

“ One thingonly remains in its integrity; that is our taxes. Amid general decay, 
taxation puts out new sprouts ang grows Inxuriantly. 


It seats itself '— 
if I may borrow a figure from the greatest of our American poets— 
upon the sepulcher, 
And of the triumphs of its ghastly foo 
Makes its own ent. 
„National taxes, State taxes, county taxes, town taxes, municipal taxes. The col. 
VVV Incomes, profits, wages; all 
these t taxes 


“Six years ago, I had occasion to say that while values were ascending, and for 
some time after, it might be easy to pay these taxes out of the froth of our appar- 
ent wealth; but that when the reaction of an unsound system of government 
finance should set in, the enormons taxations which that system had created would 
paper ofly our incomes and profits, but trench upon our capital What was 

on is now 


tions of its best days, will form the nucleus of the opposi 


$2.169,307,873. uce, when all realized, is $15,727,482. 
7 They were computed 
m the comptroller’s office and in the legislative committees on the val u of 


the previous year. On that basis their produce would have been $13,015, 947.24, 
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The reduction would have been $2,711,634.84, but the valuation was increased to 
$2,367,780,102. The produce of a 6-mills tax on that amount is 914, 208.680.61. 
The increase of the valuation gives an excess over the estimated amount of 
$1,190,833.37. The reduction actually effected is $1,520,801.47. 

A redaction of taxes, without reduction in appropriations, would but create a 
deficiency and a floating debt. These would have to be pa by a subsequent in- 
crease of taxes. The be eae rogue bills were framed to correspond with tho 
lower valuation, and much e was made to keep down the appropriations, The 


result is shown in the following table: 
Appropriations and taxes of 1874 compared. 


25 EE 
Ea | RI 
=F 

ese | BIS 

188 ges : 

* a = 
Schools... . 711. $248, 090 29 
County debi 338, 396, 944 45 
Canai floating debt. mt 24, 80 65 
Canal awards 33, 694 45 
General purposes 699 31 
Deficiency andasylums 11-20 | 1, 525, 213 159 73 

W | cae 833 37 


Excess of appropriations over tax computed on valuation of 1874.... 156,958 19 
Excess of tax computed on valuation of 1875 over tax computed on 

valuation of 1874 1,190,933, 37 
Excess of tax computed on valuation of 1875 over 

IEE A senda ene A 1,033,875 18 


After one year of democratic rule in the Empire State the State taxes were re- 
duced, as compared with the last year of republican rule, to the extent of two and 
three-quarters millions of dollars. 

The FCC to 
1 © twice as a reduction in the taxes next year. This 

e 


id well without such a body, as governor's mes- 


revéals. Iam allowed graciously to print from 
The reduction in the appropriations of 1875, below the taxes of 1874—counting, 
as its true construction, one item about which there may be some doubt—is $2,554,- 
677.65. This leaves the sum of $1,033,875.18 applicable to the reduction of taxes for 
the coming fiseal year. 
The objects in respect to which a redaction of taxes was effected were: 


Reduction. 


$1, 898, 144 39 
690 45 
493, 358 18 


REDUCTION OF STATE TAXES FOR 1876 TO ONE-HALF THE TAXES OF 1874. 
The taxes for State in 1874 were 7} mills on a valuation of 
— : 


$2, 169,307,873, p „ A DTA a RT GE H 
The taxes for State purposes in 1876, if reduced to 3.625 mills on the 

valuation of 1874, or 3.321 mills on the valuation of 1875, which is 
$2,367,780,102, would yield J. ͤ a NN 

From these figures from Governor Tilden's message my coll es may learn 
whet beset oun governor has bestowed on our State; and Ihe na prell aa. LE Shay 
infer how much benefit an economist may render to the whole nation when he may 
po eea honest officials and demand accountability in Federal as he has 

matters, 


How the Farmers, the Mechanics, and the 8 of the Country 
are Made to Pay the Government Taxes. 


SPEECH OF HON. ELI J. HENKLE, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 29, 1876. 

The Honse having under consideration the bill (H. R. No. 3926) to amend the 
laws relative to internal revenue— 

Mr. HENELE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER : I am exceedingly reluctant to trespass upon the time 
of the House at thislate period of the session. Many measures of great 
importance and absolutely essential tothe proper administration of the 
various departments of the Government yet remain unadjusted, and 
the attention of the House will properly be engrossed by their consider- 
ation until they shall have been disposed of. A great national contest 
is also rapidly approaching, and daily attracts more and more of the 
attention of the people and their representatives, so that it appears 
extremely doubtful if, in the present feverish condition of the public 
mind, the members of this body can be induced to deliberate calmly 
and carefully upon any public measure not absolutely indispensable 
to the business of the present session. 

Notwithstanding these unfavorable circumstances, however, a sense 
of duty to those who have delegated me to represent and protect their 
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interests here impels me to speak upon a subject which to me appears 
to be of the most vital importance to the interests and welfare of 
millions of the inbabitants of our common country. I refer to our 
rovenne laws and the sources from whence are derived the means 
with which to defray the expenses of the General Government, 

A more important subject cannot possibly engage our attention at 
the present time. Its influences pervade every rank of society, and 
affect, to a greater or lesser extent, the material interests of every 
individual in the land. Nosnbject, perbaps, has attracted so much of 
the attention of statesmen in the past history of onr conntry, and 
upon none has such diversity of opinion been entertained and ad- 
vocated. Hence its careful study and mature consideration are of 
the most paramount importance at the present critical crisis in our 
history. There is a wide-spread and deep-seated conviction in the 
minds of a majority of the people of the conntry that these laws can 
and should be so modified as to lighten the burdens of taxation now 
imposed upon a class of our citizens most grievously oppress by ad- 
verse fortune, and to place them where they more justly belong. 

We cannot shut onr eyes against the painful truth that there is 
deep distress and impending ruin everywhere in the land. With grad- 
nal bnt constantly advancing strides, financial em ent has 
obstructed the pathway of our people until destitntion has become 
acommon lot and thousands upon thonsands of the best people of 
the country, willing and anxious to toil for a bare support, are actu- 
ally suffering for the necessaries of life. i 

The disasters that have befallen the poor and middle classes have 
not stopped there. The same causes that have brought the toiling 
millions to want and beggary have dragged down in the common 
wreck the capitalist, the merchant, and the tradesman also. Bank- 
ruptcies, the like of which were never before known in our history 
are the current events of the day. Agriculture, mannfactures, and 
commerce are paralyzed beyond precedent, and atter want of confi- 
dence pervades every branch of industry and every avenuo of trade, 
and rellecting men are forced to study seriously the signs of the times, 
and, if possible, to suggest the causes and the remedy for the iinpend- 
ing ruin. 

$ do not contend that all of this wide-spread distress is attributable 
to any solitary defect in our existing laws. 

I believe there are many causes, each contributing its respective 
share toward the general depression of the times. 

The infidelity and notorious dishonesty of mon in the highest and 
most responsible positions of the public service have annnally diverted 
to private emolument millions of the people's money that should have 
gone to pay the interest on our natioral debt and defray the current 
expenses of the country. 

This system of peculation by men in high places bas pervaded every 
arm of the public service and, as now abundantly shown, has robbed 
the coffers of our common country of untold millions and to the same 
extent increased onr burdens of taxation. 

Habits of paue and private extravagance contracted under the in- 
flation of values that ensued upon the war still exist among the 
ple, and have been followed by their representatives in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Government. 

The nee rates of interest upon money, also brought about by the 
wretched monetary system now prevailing in the land, have contrib- 
uted much toward the general distress, but these all together make np 
Dnt a part of the snm of our evils, and much the greater portion I am 
sure depends upon the operation of onr prosent revenue laws and their 
unjust discrimination against the interests of the poor. 

The present taxes imposed npon the home productions of our coun- 
try under the internal-revenne Jaws, and the duties imposed upon 
certain articles of import, contribute, in my opinion, more than all 
other causes to impoverish the people of the country and hinder their 
prosperity. 

The many are taxed for the benefit of the few and the burden falls 
most heavily vpon those least able to bear it. 

I would not propose nor advocate a sudden and entire abandonment 
of the system by which the revenues of the country are now supplied. 

This, I anı free to admit, might lead to embarrassment, and impair 
the credit of the nation. 

Our needful current expenses should be promptly met and the 
interest of our public debt must be paid in order that national honor 
may be maintained both at home and abroad; but the principles 
upon which our preson revenne laws are based are, in my opinion, 
theoretically anc . erroneous, unjust, and oppressive, and 
so soon as practicable thoy should be abandoned and amore oquitable 
system. enacted in their stead, 

I say that the principle upon which the present system is based is 
unjnst and oppressive becanso in its practical operation the taxes 
imposed by the General Government are personal taxcs, and not tax- 
ation npon the capital or property of the country. 

The taxes or duties imposed by the internal-revenue laws are taxes 
or duties laid upon articles consumed or nsed by our citizens, have no 
reference to the ability of the parties to pay tliem, and, for the most 
part, are imposed upon articles which are of universal uso and required 
alike by the poor and rich. ; 

There is a good old maxim incorporated into the organic law of 
Maryland which expresses the true and only principle upon which 
every system of taxation should be based, and that is that “every in- 
dividual should contribute to the support of the Government in pro- 


portion to his worth in real and personal property.” This is the prin- 
ciple observed almost universally by our State and municipal govern» 
ments in levying contributions for their support. But it is notorionsly 
true that the General Government observes no such rule, and the im- 
position of its taxes bears no proportion to the ability of the party to 
pay, and this brings me to the demonstration of my assertion and the 
citation of the proofs of the correctness of my position, } 

The current ordinary expenses of the General Government for the 
year ending June 30, 1875, including interest on the public debt and 
contribution to the sinking fund, amounted. to $274,623,392,84. 

The means to defray this immense expenditure were derived chiefly 
from internal-revenne taxes and duties on imports. 

More than $110,500,000 was realized from internal-revenue taxes, 
and over $157,000,000 from duties on imports. 

These two items of taxation, with the gold premium upon imports 
added, make a sum eqnal to all the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, except only about three and a half millions of dollars, 

Now, I ask, who pay these large sums of money annnallyf And 
are the expenses of the nation, as embraced in these sources of rev- 
enue PADY her citizens in proportion to their ability to pay? Tho 

ple want to know who pays the bills of the Government. They 
8 5 a right to know the whole truth, and if it shall appear that the 
—.— imposed are unjust and oppressive, they have a right to a speedy 
remedy. 

The internal revenue for the year ending June 30, 1875, as already 
stated, amounted to $110,545,154.23. Of this amount $03,529,457.41 
was derived from taxes upon distilled spirits, fermented liquors, and 
tobacco, and only $12,015,696.82 from all other sources. That is, near 
nine-tenths of all the internal reveune is realized from the tax im- 

upon distilled spirits, fermented liquors, and tobacco, and I 
claim that at least nine-tenths of this amount have been taken from 
the pockets of the laboring people of the country. In other words, 
that of the one hundred and ten and a hav millions of dollars thus 
annually paid into the Treasury, about ninety millions are paid by a 
elass of our citizens at once the least able to pay and the most sorely 
oppressed by the evils that now beset us. 

1 ha vo not been able, either from the Bureau of Statistics or else- 
where, to obtain reliable information as to the relative numbers of 
rich aud poor in the land, but from the best information to be had, 
and from a careful study of the subject, I am convinced that at least 
nine-tenths of our entire population are dependent upon daily labor 
for a support, and until convinced that I am in error I shall assume 
this proportion to be sufficiently accurate for the purposes of my 
argument, 

The tax levied upon spirits, tobacco, and fermented liqnors is for the 
most part a uniform, specific tax, and has litile reference to the quality 
or value of the article; hence it follows that those wlio use equal 
quantities pay an equal proportion of the tax, the amonnt of the tax 
being invariably added to the cost of the article and paid by the 
consumer. 

Now these articles are used quite as generally and as freely by the 
laboring classes as by the rich, and nine-tenths of our population be- 
longing to the former class, it follows that they pay nine-tenths of * 
all this tax. 

Every one knows that the cost of these articles is largely increased 
on account of the Government tax imposed npon them. It is first 
im d by the internal- revenue officers upon the manufacturer. He 
adde it to the price of the goods when he sells to the retailer, and 
the retailer more than adds it when ho sells to the consumer; so 
that the duty is really and invariably paid by the consumer of the 
article, and tho class that uses the most pays the most, 

From the beginning of this species of taxation in 1862, to Juno 
30, 1875, there were collected from the tax on spirits the sum of 
$459,763,909.14, and from tobacco, for the same period, the sum of 
$203,509,425.04, making in all from these two sources of revenue the 
immense snm of $783,303,425.08; and nine-tenths at least of this vast 
sum, or more than $700,000,000, have been taken from the hard earnings 
of the poor men of the country, the class of citizens whom no State 
government compels to bear any po of the public burdens, and who, 
trom their needy condition, should not beso taxed by any government. 

For fear of being misunderstood, Mr, Speaker, 1 will briofly repeat 
the points of my argument, They are these: 

First. That abont nine-tenths of the internal revenue are derived 
from the taxes on spirits, fermented Jiquors, and to 

Second. That these articles aro nsed as generally and as freely by 
the poorer as by the wealthier classes, 

Third. That these taxes are mostly specific taxes, assessed on the quan- 
tity withont regard to the quality of the article; so that every indi- 
vidnal pays directly in proportion to the quantity he consumes or uses, 

Fourth That the poorer class being nine times as nnmorons as the 
rich, it inevitably follows that thoy pay nine times as much of all 
this tax as tlie rich pay, and hence have paid into the national Treas- 
ury in the last thirteen years over $700,000,000 upon the spirits and 
tobacco they have used. 

Fifth. That this species of taxation is actnally personal taration— 
taxation by the homl cw ithont any reference whatever to the ability 
of the parties to pay. It is not taxation levied upon property or 
capital, and consequently ignores and violates the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which every systom of taxation in free governments 
should be founded. It practically and traly makes the muscle and 
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sweat of the poor man pay nine times as mach toward the support 
of the nation as the capital and property of the conntry pays. 

I am well aware, Mr. Speaker, that the views and arguments I am 
presenting are at variance with the established policy and practice of 
our national administrations for many years past. The present is, 
in my opinion, a most crafty and ingenious scheme of financiering, 
inaugarated and enforced by the 6 party to make the poor 

ay the bills while the rich enjoy the beuefits and protection of the 
8 and, sir, until I shall be convinced that I am in error, 
I shall not hesitate to espouse a cause which I am now convinced is 
the cause of the oppressed and suffering poor of the land. 

They are not here in person to raise their voice in the councils of 
the nation and demand relief. They cannot quit the plow, the anvil, 
and the work-bench. The merchant, the money-lender, and the tax- 
gatherer must be paid, and they mast toil on week after week and year 
after year, through summers heat and winter's cold, to feed and clothe 
their wives and little ones; but they have delegated ns to look to 
their interests hero and protect them. They have intrusted their 
future fortunes and destiny to our keeping, trusting, hoping, and 
praying that relief may yet be found, and if we fail to do our duty, 
a day of reckoning is not far distant. 

The wolf is atthe door, To-day a wail of woe is heard in every 
cottage in the land, and woe be unto the public servant that turns a 
deaf ear to the cry! 

It is not my 8 Mr. Speaker, to advocate a sudden and entire 
abolition of all internal-revente taxes, but to call attention to the 
unjust and unequal operation of the poos laws, to insist upon a 
speedy reduction of existing rates and their entire abolition at the 
earliest practicable period by the substitution of other and more 
equitable methods of raising a revenue. 

I know that for many geverations this has been the favorite resort 
of nations, especially monarchies, to procure the means of defraying 
public expenditures, . 

It is the most specions method of taxing the ple withont the 
interposition of adirect-tax gatherer, and of exact ng from them their 
hard earnings without giving a receipt specifying the amount taken. 

The direct-tax gatherer is an unwelcome visitor, and the items of 
his bill are closely scrutinized, and, for the most part, prudgingly paid; 
bat could the laboring people of this country realize the full amount 
and extent of the taxation now stealthy imposed npon articles on- 
tering into the daily use and consumption of themselves and their 
families, a solemn, earnest protest would speedily be heard from every 
section of the land that would not be stifled until relief was given. 

The argument chiefly relied upon by the advocates of the present 
system, and by them considered all-sufficient and unanswerable, is 
that distilled spirits, fermented liquors, and tobacco are not neces- 
saries of life; that they are really luxuries, and as such are legiti- 
mate objects for taxation. It is true, sir, they are not essential to the 
sustenance of life. The world would in all probability be better off 
without them. Millions of dollars would annually be saved to our 

ple, their happiness promoted, life prolonged, and crime dimin- 
shed; but unfortunately such is the invincible power of appetite over 
the will that but few who ever become addicted to their use abandon 


them. 

The habits acqnired, for the most part in ehrly life, grow stronger 
and stronger with advancing years until they become a part of our 
nature and will be satisfied. Practically they have become necessaries 
of life to all who are addicted to their use, and in the question of 
taxation should be so considered. With equal and even greater pro- 
priety might tea and coffee be considered as luxnries. 

There is more nutriment in a glass of spirits than in a cup of coffee, 
and ten times more in a bottle of beer than in a cup of tea, yet these 
articles, the appetite for which is as much acquired as that for spirits 
and tobacco, are treated by the law very properly as necessaries of 
life and exempt from taxation, while the malt and spirituons liquors, 
the almost universal beverages of our native-born and naturalized 
citizens, are encumbered with a burdensome tax. More than two 
dollars per head for every man, woman, and child in the country was 
paid into the public Treasury last ead from taxes imposed upon these 
three articles, and it bore just as heavily upon the payers as if the 
tax had been Jevied upon the most absolute necessaries of life. The 
tax is just as grievous a burden, when Jaid in equal amount, upon the 
poor man’s beer as upon bia bread. He is that much rer at the 
end of the year, and that much money has been taken from the sup- 
port of himself and family. 

The advocates of temperance reform may say that to admit these 
articles to a free market is to enconrage their use, and would lead to 
the increase of misery and crime in tho country. 

If that were probable, then I would say, double the tax rather than 
diminish it. But, sir, the history of the past abundantly proves that 
such would not be the offect. 

Tho statistics of the country plainly show that the consumption of 
these articles is not affected either one way or the other by the im- 
position of an excise tax. 

As large u 8 of distilled spirits, in proportion to nlation, 
was consumed in the country when the tax was $2, per gation ab when 
it was but tifty cents. 

Congress in establishing the present rates of taxation upon these 
articles did not resolvo itself into a temperance society or a reforma- 
tory institution. It was not expected nor intended that the tax 


would diminish their use or the erimes that ensned therefrom. Rev- 
enue money in the Treasury to pay the public demands, avd relieve 
the capital of the country from legitimate taxation, was the sole ob- 
ject, and had the tax diminished consumption, its very object would 
have been defeated. 

These duties were imposed with afull knowledge of the weakness 
of human nature and the inexorable demands of an acqnired taste. 
Those who passed them knew that, notwithstanding the duties im- 
posed, the articles would be consumed all the same, and money would 
flow into the coffers of the Treasury. And so it has; and, as before 
stated, under the system now enforced, seven hundred millions of 
dollars of the hard earnings of the yeomanry of the land have been 
taken from the wages of their daily toil which should have been de- 
rived from other sources, 

These facts and arguments show conclusively, to my mind, that 
this system of taxation is wrong in theory and opfressive in its op- 
erations, and by it the poorer classes are made to pay almost all the 
revenue arising from the internal taxes, and the property and capital 
of the country escape the burden. 

There is another reason, Mr. Speaker, and, in my opinion, a still 
stronger one, why the tax now imposed upon the articles named should 
be reduced and finally abolished. They are agricultural productions, 
The tobacco that is manufactured into so many different forms for 
consumption and the grain from which fermented and distilled spir- 
its are made are the productions of the soil, and the great agricul- 
5 75 interests of the country are injuriously affected by their tax- 
ation. 

We aro pre-eminently an agricultural people. The farming inter- 
est is greater than any other in the country and almost equal to all 
others combined. More than twenty millions of our population de- 
pend upon the products of the soil for their support, aud hence they 
are entitled to and should receive the largest share of our fostering 
care and attention. 

In every age of our history the prosperity of the nation has borne æ 
direct ratio to the prosperity of her agriculture. 

Whenover the husbandman has realized a bounteous return for his 
ontlay and labor and bas not been subjected to unequal taxation, this 
great interest has prospered and the entire country with it. But 
whenever, notwithstanding a plentiful harvest, the cost of produc- 
tion has been increased and the remuneration diminished by reason of 
oppressive and unequal taxation, the agricnitural interest has Jan- 
guished, the farmer has become impoverished, and the whole nation 
has been made to feel the shock. Such is the condition of affairs at 
the present time, 

Notwithstanding the fact that the fruits of the earth have been 
more abundant than ever before in onr history, such is the increased 
cost to the farmer for the moans of living, and so burdensome has 
been the weight of taxation, direct and indirect, imposod upon him, 
that the entire interest is in a condition of distressing and alarming 
ay ase and the whole nation feels it. 

ho mainspring of all tho fiuancial embarrassment that now per- 
vades every section of our country is found, beyond doubt, in the 
prostrated condition of her agriculture. 

A specific tax laid upon any article or commodity of trade must, in 
the very nature of things, affect the traffic in that article or com- 
modity in direct proportion to the extent of the tax. 

Now the tax laid upon distilled spirits is abont six times the first 
cost of manufacture, and the tax laid upon leaf-tobacco is almost in 
the same proportion. With such immense exactions imposed npon the 
trade, who can doubt that the price realized by the farmer for the raw 
material is Prona, affected thereby? 

If the distiller did not havo to pay ninety cents per gallon to the 
Government for taxes, he conld afford to pay the farmer a much more 
PREAS price for his grain; and so of the tobacco merchant and mann- 

‘acturer, 

A very considerable proportion of the distilled spirits used in the 
country is used in the arts and for mechanical and scientific pur- 
poses. The increased price of these spirits directly and seriously af- 
fects their sale for such purposes; and, to the extent that their sale 
for such purposes is diminished, the demand for the grain from which 
they are made is lessened, 

Bat it is in nea’ of our foreign trade in these articles that onr 
present revenue laws most serionsly affect the interests of the farmer 
and the manufacturer, With no tax upon distilled spirits and to- 
bacco, and none of the complicated and protracted formalities that 
now surround the exportation of those articles, our conntry onght to 
supply the world. Our immense and inexhaustible resources for 
their prodnotion, and onr great facilities for their transportation to 
the seaboard, afford us natural advantages unequaled in any coun- 
try, and but for the embarrasaments thrown around their exportation 
by onr revenne laws, thero can be no doubt that our export trade in 
distilled spirits and manufactured tobacco would be tenfold greater 
than at present. 

It is true there is no revenne tax apona upon spirits or tobacco 
that is exported to foreign countries, bnt the bonda to be executed 
and tho formalities to be complied with for the protection of the Gov- 
ernment against frauds are so numerons and so difficult as to 3 
seriously embarrass aud almost destroy the trade. What these dif- 
culties are and how they have had the effect to constantly diminish 
our foreign export trade, are clearly shown by the following atv 
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from the speech of Hon. EDWIN R. MEADE, of New York, recently de- 
livered in this House upon this same subject. He says: 

It should require no argument to satisfy that the true policy of th 
Govecpuentt is to ADLAIS p business which will give ma 5 Riten for ae 


staple products; for it is only by our export trade that we are able to make a set- 
off to the 


large, and we might say extravagant, importations which require the 
payment of enormous sums of money abroad. Since our tremendous war debt, 
which has been so largely taken by foreigners, the necessity for developing in 


every 


kai ible manner all our o; ities for exportation is greatly in 


p 

matter of distilled spirits the United States is so situated respecting the 
cheapness of her s, and especially corn, and also in facilities for bringing those 
grains to the for shipment, that we ought to monopolize substantially the 
entire trade of the world in distilled spirits; and yet for some inscrutable reason it 
would appear, from the laws regulating pay alate of such spirits as well as from 
the regulations of the Department having the subject in charge, that it had become 
the settled policy of this Government to impede as far as So all business 
enterprise in that direction. How far this Chinese policy been a success may 
be discovered by the following: 


Statement showing the s of distilled spirits from the United States 


Jor the twenty years from 1857 to 1876 inclusive. 


Years. 
867 


* Exports for June are partly estimated. 


It will be perceived from the oregol g oxhibit that the export business was in 
a flourishing condition up to 1864, when the internal-revenue laws first affected it. 
From that time on there been a steady average decline until this date, showing 
a difference between the receipts for the years 1863 and 1375 of over $3,000,00) loss 
to this country by reason of the pernicious system which has been adopted respect- 
ing the exporis of distilled spirits, to say nothing of tho large natural increase of 
trade which would undoubtedly but for this system have amonuted ere this to a 
sum in the neighborhood of $20,000,000 ; all of which is lost not only to the countr: 
generally but to the farmer in particular, who by reason of such additional deman 
would have been able to obtain a much better price for his grain, where fifty six 
ponnds is concentrated into four pounds of high-proof alcohol. There is no other 
way in which the western farmer can send his oe abroad to such ad vantage to 
himself and American manufactures as in the shape of distilled spirits. 

A simple illustration of the manner in which the exporter of spirits is embar- 
rassed would be as follows: A single package of alcohol, containing say eighty-live 
8 is worth say 25 cents per proof-gallon, or $21.23 for the entire package. 

Yow, in order to make shipment a the exporter is required to make out two 
bonds: first, from the distillery to the place of ortation and to the time of actual 
shipment, second, a bond covering the period from time of actual shipment to 
its landing in wan port. Theexported article pa: s no — bara, yet nevertheless 
each of these bonds are required to be made out for double the amount of duty 
which would be required upon a package in case consumption were had here, or, 
say, $143. The first bond of course is taken up at the time of the issue of the sec- 
ond, but the second bond cannot be canceled until all the circamlocutory proofs 
are furnished which are technically required by the Department, and it generally 
happens that from twelve to eighteen months must elapse before any such shi; 
ment bond can be taken up and canceled, so that it comes to be that ina verysmall 
business the amount of bonds alone required to carry it on is so great that no one 
of average or even my means can continue in it. 


real estate. A man might own 482 of propert: goma 
o as 
security on an exportation bon: 
This is but one of many illustrations of the obstacles which are constantly har- 
assing and embarrassing the trade, and shows the absolute necessity for a rigid 
„and thorough reform in the entire system rig ea the manufacture and trade in 
distilled spirits. Tho particular evil, as we have before observed, lies in the ve 
grave defects in the official system and the enormous, disproportionate, and suicid- 
al tax of ninety cents per gallon, in the face of all experience in favor of a lower 


So of manufactured tobacco. The restrictions thrown around the 
exportation of this article especially are so samplings and difficult 
as to reduce our exports to a mere fraction of what they would be if 
trade were untrammeled. 

Without elaborating these points at greater length, enough has 
been stated, I believe, to demonstrate that the great bulk of the inter- 
nal revenue is paid by the poorer classes of the people, and that these 
taxes being imposed upon the, agricultural products of the country 
operate with double force and injustice upon that great interest. 

An analysis of the tariff of duties imposed upon foreign imports 
will show that in very many respects tbe same principle of taxation 
has been followed, and that tbe poorer classes pay there also by far 
too large a proportion of all that is paid into the Treasury from such 
sources. 

The very learned and exhaustive review of this snbject that has 
been presented to the House by the able chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means [Mr. WILIA R. Morrison] has left but 
little for others to say upon this subject. I will content myself 
by a reference to one or two articles only, the duties npon — 958 5 as 
now collected, bear most oppressively upon the masses of our citizens. 


093 for its 3 and it certainly cannot be just to pay $40, 


In round numbers about $40,000,000, currency, were paid into the 


Treasury last year from duties upon sugar, molasses, and sirups im- 
ported into the country; near $1 each for every man, woman, and 
child in the land. 

Now sugar, molasses, and sirups are actual necessaries of life. After 
bread and meat there are no articles that enter so uniy and so 
largely into the daily bill of fare of every individual in the land, 
1 the highest to the lowest and from the cradle to the grave, as 

ese. 

If nine-tenths of the people are poor, then the poor pay nine-tenths 
of the duty; that is, $30,000,000 are annually added to the cost of the 
sugar and molasses with which the r men of the country pro- 
vide themselves and their families, My friends from the sunny South 
will claim that this duty is imposed for the protection of the sugar- 
planters of their section, and hence is a protection to that portion of 
our agriculture. That argoment might be a very. good one if the 
protection did not cost so dearly and if it did not bear so heavily upon 
the class least able to pay it. 

The entire production of molasses and sugarin the Southern States 
does not amount in value to one-fifth of the amount of the dut; 1 5 
annual 7 protect an interest not worth in the aggregate 88, 000, 000. 

The Government had far better pay to every planter a bonus of 
five cents upon every ponnd of sugar and every gallon of molasses 
produced from his lands than to impose this heavy burden of taxation 
upon our entire population for all that is imported and used in the 


country. 

If, then, this duty is imposed for revenue, itis wrong, because it is 
imposed upon one of the prime necessaries of life, and the poor have 
almost all of ite to pay, and if imposed for protection it is equally 
wrong, for the article . 97 is not worth in the aggregate one- 
fifth of the amount paid for its protection. In either view of the sub- 
ject it is wrong, and I trust the day is not far distant when it shall 

removed and these essentials to our every-day’s living be supplied 
at the cheap rates that prevailed before the war and under demo- 
cratic rule, 

I will refer to one more instance of unequal and unjust taxation 
under our present tariff system, believing that quite sufficient for my 


purpose. 

Why should a duty of 20 per cent. be imposed upon quinine? The 
bark from which it is e is admitted free of duty; and that is 
right, since it is not and cannot be grown in this country. It does 
not come in contact with any American production, and being indis- 
pensable to the health and comfort of the people, the law imposes no 
obstacle to its free entry into our ports. Why, then, impose a duty 
of one-fifth upon its manufactured product? If for the pu of 
raising a revenue, the very object of the law is defeated; forthe duty 
is so high that no one can afford to import quinine, and none bein 
imported no duty is paid into the Treasury. If for protection, cad 
that appears to be the only purpose, then I say that this species of 
protection is the most iniquitous of all the iniquitous exactions im- 
posed upon the people of the country. The protection is solely and 
only to enrich two or three manufacturers in the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia. They are to grow rich at the expense of the suf- 
fering and afflicted poor people of the country. The diseases to the 
treatment of which this article is indispensable abound in those sec- 
tions of country where the agriculturists and the poorer classes are 
compelled to live. 

The rich may avoid these localities in the sickly season, but the 
poor must remain and suffer and perhaps die, or pay the tribute of 
20 per cent. to swell the fortune of the affluent manufacturer. 

It is estimated that 800,000 ounces of quinine are used annually in 
the country, and 50 cents per ounce at least is added to the cost the 
consumer pays in . of this duty, making in the aggre ate 
at least $400,000 imp: upon the sick and the suffering of the land 
for the emolument of a few individuals. 

The worst feature of this iniquitous imposition is that it brings no 
benefit to the Treasury, and imposes burdens where our sympathy - 
and support should rather be extended. 

These examples, Mr. Speaker, and many others might be furnished 
of the same nature, show as clearly as the light of day how the pub- 
lic burdens are imposed upon the toiling millions of our inhabitants 
and reveal the true causes for the wide-spread distress that now pre- 
vails in our once prosperous and happy country. Thousands of mill- 
ions of the most remunerative capital of the country is exempted en- 
tirely from taxation of every kind, national, State, or municipal, and 
the deficiency is made up by increasing the burdens of the poor. 

The exemption of Government bonds from taxation was barely jus- 
tifiable as a war measure to sustain the national credit, but the gates: 
quent legislation by which, after the war was over and the public 
credit not endangered, tho principal and interest of those bonds was 
made payable in coin only and tbat coin gold coin, finds no such ex- 
cuse or justification, It was a gigantic job, perpetrated in the inter- 
est of capital, from which the country derived not one dollar of bene- 
fit, and the burden of public taxation was increased for generations 
yet to come, 

The depreciated and irredeemable paper currency of the day is 
made a logal tender for all ordinary business transactions, but the 
lordly bondtolder, who pays no tax upon all his wealth, must be paid 
in gold, and gold only. 
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There is one kind of money for the rich and another for the poor 
man, and the poor man’s money is worth 15 per cent. less than the 
rich man’s, but it is counted good enough for him,and he must be 
content to take that or nothing. 

Truly “they bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne and lay 
them on men’s shoulders j but they themselves will not move them 
with one of their i we 

Our State banks, however good they may have been, have been 
taxed out of existence. By our system of national banks double in- 
terest is realized upon capital without violation of usury laws, and 
thus the current rates of interest have been increased to the borrower. 

The silver dollar, which was a legal tender to any amount previous to 
1873, is now a legal tender only to the amount of $5, and beyond that 
amount gold only will pay anty upon imports or interest and principal 
of Government bonds. Millions of acres of the public domain have 
been recklessly voted away to gigantic railroad corporations, and the 
public money and credit have been pledged to the support of swindling 
combinations of speculators and public plunderers. The manufactur- 
ing interests of the country have been protected and enriched in utter 
disregard of every consideration of justice and equity to all other 
interests ; and, in short, the entire tendency of national legislation 


for the past fifteen years has been to protect and promote the inter- 


ests of capital and to let poverty and labor take care of themselves. 
The effect has been to enrich those that were already rich and to 
impoverish those that were already poor. 

e population of our coer is rapidly drifting into two distinet 
and widely separated classes—the independently rich, whose fortunes 
are rapidly and easily augmented, and the toiling, straggling or, 
whose poverty tends as rapidly and certainly to destitution and dis- 
tress. ’ 

Under our own observation princely fortunes have been amassed 
with a rapidity unknown at any period in our history, and scores of 
millionaires may be found in every commonwealth of the land ; such 
are the facilities by which the rich become rapidly richer, and at the 
same time never Before in our history were the humbler classes of 
farmers, mechanics, and laborers so sorely distressed and so rapidly 
approaching destitution. 

hat, then, is the remedy by which our loved country may once 
more be restored to its wonted 1 Certainly it is not to be 
found in a further pursuance of the system which has brought us to 
our present deplorable condition. It is to be found in a thorough and 
radical change of the laws by which our material interests are at 
present controlled. The attention of our law- makers must be directed 
to the root of the evil. 

The middle classes and the poor must be protected in their inter- 
ests, and when we shall have brought relief to the door of the cot- 
tage and lifted the yeomanry of the country from the mire of despair 
into which they are now so deeply sunken, we shall have laid anew 
the chief corner-stone of our national prosperity. 


TT 
ec, pele ahs cos Paps 
ata peasantry, country's 

When once destroy d can ee 


Remove the burdens from the shoulders of the farmers, the mechan- 
ics, and the laboring men and women of the country that are now so 
unjustly and a imposed upon them, and place them where 
they rightfally belong, upon the capital and property of the country. 
Remove the tax from fermented liquors and tobacco altogether and 
reduce the tax upon distilled 5 to fifty cents per gallon at once, 
as proposed in the Meade bill now before the House. Past expe- 
rience shows that a larger amount was brought into the Treasury from 
a tax of fifty cents per gallon than from any other rate. It wonld re- 
move the temptation to frauds upon the revenue that are now prac- 
ticed to such an extent as to aay disgrace upon the nation and 
cause every honest citizen to blush for his country. It would break 
up the “whisky rings” and all that villainous horde that have plun- 
dered the Treasury of millions of the people’s money. It would not 
pay to steal so small an amount and run the risk of detection and ex- 


ure. 

. this tax to fifty cents, I say, and remove it altogether at the 
earliest possible period. Abolish the duties upon sugar and quinine 
and all such articles as are used equally by all classes, and impose 
duties upon manufactured goods so as to bring revenue into the 
Treasury and not prohibit their importation entirely, By doing this 
we will relieve the poor people of the country of a burden of more 
than a hundred millions annually. We will remove the hinderances 
that obstruct the prosperity of our agriculture and give a new im- 
pulse to every avenue of trade and commerce. In addition to this, let 
us institute a rigid economy in the management of our public affairs. 
Stop the stealing by officials in high and responsible positions of the 

ublic service and bring the thieves s ily to the bar of public 
Justice to answer for their crimes, and punish them when found 
guilty. 

Already has a democratic House saved $30,000,000 to the people of 
the country in the appropriations for the expenses of the present 
year, and a much larger sum would have been saved but for the re- 
sistence of a republican Senate. 

For the deplorable condition of affairs now existing in the country 
the misrule of the republican party is entirely responsible. 


The means of prosperity for all classes of our citizens abound in the 
land to a greater extent than ever before, With good rulers at the 
ne of the ven et se omiy ambition — be to promote 
their country’s we can n be a prosperous and a happy le. 

For three-fourths of our pations! existence and guided 1 
cratic principles the nation was prosperous and the people happy. 
Under no other method of administration has the country ever fared 
so well, and the people—the great, mighty, surging masses—are long- 
ing again for theirformer rulers, “ Weighed in the balance and found 
wanting,” is the verdict everywhere of the sober minded against the 
republican party. “Mene, mene, tekel upharsin” is the handwriting 
plainly visible upon the walls of every Department of the Govern- 
ment, and the knees of our modern political Belshazzar are made to 
smite the one against the other for very fear of the day of retribution 
that is now near at hand. : 

I have faith in the final verdict of the people. The mills of the 
gods grind slow, but they grind exceeding fine. The popular mind 
is becoming at last aroused to the realities of our perilous condition 
and the sources from which our dangers spring, and before the Ides 
of the coming March I firmly believe that an indignant people will 
hurl from their high places those who have so long trampled their 
interests under foot and turned a deaf ear to their cry of distress. 


Pennsylvania Border Claims, 


SPEECH OF HON. LEVI MAISH, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 12, 1876, 
On Pennsylvania border claima. 


Mr. MAISH. Mr. Speaker, in the early part of this session I pre- 
sented to the House a bill (H. R. No. 1640) to re-imburse the State of 
Pennsylvania for moneys paid to certain of her citizens for losses 
sustained by invasion during the late war, and also to pay the State 
certain unpaid claims for such losses now on file in the office of the 
auditor-general of said State for payment to the claimants, 

My friend and colleague [Mr. STENGER] and myself, representing 
as we do nearly all the counties in which these losses occurred, were 
anxious to bring this bill to the consideration of Con, at this ses- 
sion. It, however, became apparent that this could not be done. 
We cherish the hope that Congrese at ifs next session, npon a full and 
fair discussion of the bill, will recognize the justice of this claim and 
R it as becomes a great nation; and I have risen merely to 

attention to this measure and inform the House that its friends 
purpose pressing it upon the attention of Congress then with a view 
of having the question brought to a test. 

The State of Pennsylvania has paid $800,000 of these claims, and 
those that remain unpaid were carefully adjudicated by a commission 
acting under a law of the State and filed in the office of its auditor- 
general. And the executive of the State was charged with the duty 
of making the demand for their payment from the General Govern- 
ment. 

Pennsylvania has by her action shown her faith in the justice of 
these claims and her determination to demand their payment. She 
will persist in making this demand until the principle upon which 
they are founded has been fully and fairly settled one way or the other. 

It is not my purpose now to enter upon an extended argument. 
When the popa time arrives, I trust it will he the privilege of my- 
self and colleague, [Mr. STENGER, ] as it will be our pleasure, to sub- 
mit some observations in support of this bill. The preamble pretty 
fully sets forth the basis on which these claims are founded. 12 
ciating the dangers of a long line of exposed border, the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania in May, 1861, provided for the defense of her terri- 
tory. She organized for that purpose the Pennsylvania Reserve 
Corps, that splendid body of men which gained so much renown in 
and shed so much luster upon the Union y during the late war, 
This corps, it will hardly be d-nied, would have protected our citi- 
zens against the frequent invasions and depredations made by small 
bodies of the enemy; end, aided by the large army of emergency troops 
that rallied to the defense of our State upon a moment’s warning, it 
is my belief that no rebel foot would ever have trod upon the soil of 
our State. These troops were taken from us by the General Govern- 
ment and mustered into the Union Army. The State had furnished 
her full quota of men and performed all her obligations to the national 
Government. Her citizens were true to the Union and peace pre- 
vailed among them. When these invasions were made, she received 
no assistance from the General Government. The State was invaded; 
her beautiful fields, teeming with fertility year after year, were laid 
waste. The flourishing town in which my colleague has bis home 
was destroyed by fire and thousands of the citizens of our State were 
impoverished. 

When Pennsylvania entered the Federal Union and gave up ber 
war powers to the General Government, she did so upon the under- 
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standing that the latter would afford to her inhabitants protection | all the expenditures, exclusive of payments on the principal of the 
in time of war or insurrection. This not having been granted her, | public debt, into three groups. The first embraces all those expendi- 
after she had performed all her obligations to the General Govern- | tures that grew directly out of the war. It did not include the very 
ment, it is claimed that she is entitled to indemnity for the losses sus- Targo incidental expenses of the war, such as the increase of the cler- 
tained by her inhabitants, for their use. Under such circumstances, | ical force in nearly all of the Departments, but included only those 
what was sacrificed in the common defense should, it seems to me, | items about which there could be no doubt that they were occasioned 
be paid out of the common fund. directly by the war itself. 

: The second group consisted of e ditures for the Army and Navy 
in time of , but did not include those civil expenditures under 
the control of the War Department for rivers and harbors and similar 
publio works. 


Redaction of Expenditures During the Four Years Ending June 30,1876, | The third group consisted of the expenditures for the civil service 


Ibis analysis was continued year by year down to and including 
SPEECH OF HON. J. A. GARFIELD, ‘| ik, H f e the gne ren br ihe ee 


Main 

OF OHIO, 1970, h is cloned, I ‘hare eee from the 8 p gapan “ag a — 81 

i ysis for that year and present it in the follow: whic 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, includes the four years 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876; being the four years 
July 29, 1876. 555 which n made when I was e of the 

mmittee on Appropriations. 

Ser ORSA retin art phos wearer mattered ar coe It will be 8 near the close of the last session of the 
Mr. GARFIELD said: Forty-third Congress I reviewed the . and expenditures 
Mr. SPEAKER: In the year 1872, soon after I became chairman of | np to that time, and ee the opinion that the work of the four 
the Committee on Appropriations, I made an analysis of the expendi- | years would show a reduction of at least $30,000,000 in the expendi- 


tures of the Government from the official records of the Treasury De- | tures of the Government during that period. But the value of any 
partment, with a view to classifying them in such a manner as to | speculative opinion can only be tested by time; and the following 
make the various kinds of expenditures easily understood. I divided | table speaks for itself: 


Comparative statement of expenditures during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876. 
AMOUNTS PAID ON ACCOUNT OF EXPENSES GROWING DIRECTLY OUT OF THE LATE WAR. 


—ͤ——. eee ee teen ee sen e nn nnn ees meweetlsiaee ee eewnewerenae 


Joint Select Committee on Alleged feos = Sores Bites ebe er 
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Salaries of direct-tax commissioners .......... 
Expenses of collecting direct tax in Delaware 
Repayments for lands sold for direct taxes $ 
Return of proceeds of captured and abandoned property i 
Collection of captured and abandoned property; and evidence respecting same 
Refunding internal taxes illegally cullèctedPU— h 
unding proceeds of cotton seized ...... 
Premium on bonds purchased in currency 
Payment of interest on the public debt. 
A A kb pasyak Abdads deepedes 
Keeping, transporting, and supplying prisoners of war. 
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Gunboats on western river 
Providing for comfort of sick and discharged soldiers . 
Payment of stoppages or fines due National Asylum for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 
Traveling expenses of California and Nevada volunteers. * 
Traveling expenses of First Michigan Cavalry. 
Commutation of rations (o prisoners of war in rebel States 
Draft and substitute fun 
Appliances for disabled soldiers 
‘Transportation of insane volun’ eer soldiers sees ee cone 
Support of Freedmen's Hospital and Asylum Washington, District of Columbia 
Support of Bureau of Refugees, Froedmen, and Abandoned Lands, (regular) 
Support of Bureau of 8 Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, (transfer)... au 
Horses and other p: y lostin the military ser vcοẽlm 22... 2... cence scence cwcccesecees 
Re-imbursing State of Kansas for military expenses 
Re-imbursing State of Kentucky for military expenses 
Kefunding to States expenses incurred in raising volunteer 
3 pack a of minute-men and volunteers in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, 
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Defending suits and claims for seizure of captured and abandoned property: 
ria 5 two and three year volunteers. s A E EEA REE a A 


Payment to captors of rebel steamer Sumter. .... 
Alabama claims commission 
8 to her epee . 

e. imbursing State of Indiana for mili ee r STANON SATIO ADEN ETFI T 
Publication of official records of the wee TET POUR. e . ES URTE TN U 
Claims for quartermaster's stores and commi: =e, act July 4, 1804..... 
Monument to soldiers who died in prison at Salisbury, North Carolina 1 
Examination of rebel archives and records of captured and abandoned property. 
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“Object. 


1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 
MILITARY AND NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 
For the Army, (after softening. yments for the lata war, already mentioned in group 1, ex- 
othe pepe pach T F 8 5 5 32, 524, 548 64 30, 224, 677 47 29, 408, 309 82 „882 452 36 
For the Navy ..... DET aK tal SENS TSG ERT BE 29235 S 21,474. 433 61 28, 468, 628 22 18. 906, 189 68 17, 335, 932 30 


CIVIL SERVICE PROPER, BEING ALL THE EXPENDITURES NOT NAMED IN FIRST AND SECOND GROUPS. 
1, The civil list: 


Including expenses of legislative, judicial, and executive officers of the Government, excln- 
sive of 1 Revenue and pinecone a T i soe os anc Senne L ETSE 16, 026, 321 32 17, 342, 910 67 18, 009, 435 15 17, 968, 499 60 
Increase of salaries by act of March 3, 1879 . N . AE 
Foreign inter cours 1, 292, 108 49 1, 301, 583 47 1, 118, 768 52 1, 255, 505 52 
Testa asl Ou sck pera ß aOR a eatA a REEE TEE A 7, 946, 809 53 6, 692, 462 09 8, 384, 830 15 5, 966, 558 17 
E of Mints, Coast Survey, Light-House Service, Revenue-Cutter Service, and Marine 
ospital Service 2+ jap AE IN td ae wend WN Be elated ROE 4, 812, 183 58 5, 040, 544 84 5, 220, 091 91 5, 493, 584 67 
Cost of collecting customs duties, (exclusive of Revenue-Cutter Service and building and re- 
ring custom-houses,) including the refunding of excesso: g 
collectell 8 — 3 ens 12, 586, 045 93 13, 203. 542 74 11, 229, 414 09 12, 45, 719 93 
Deticiencies in the revenues of the Post- O Departmen 4, 765, 475 00 4, 214, 044 71 6, 561, 646 10 4, 517,540 36 
Mail-steamship service. PERREN 725, 000 00 500, 000 00 50, 000 00 575, 000 00 
xpenses of th and ninth census .............. 105, 762 44 108, 841 64 13, 074 33 5, 537 81 
Survey of public lands, and land funds to States 1, 401, 971 27 1, 395, 910 13 1, 461, 047 14 1, 275, #96 19 
Government of Territories „ PAE AE 271, 985 36 300, 789 69 200, 416 77 315, 650 73 
Steamboat inspection service 8 FFC . 76 5 221, 917 50 222 109 75 212, 392 02 222, 154 82 
2. Extraordinary ex ? y 
Investigation . Mississippi . . 000 0 „4 „ . 10, 090 00 
Survey of boundary between United States and British possessions 2,304 63 160, 000 00 39, 865 00 34, 000 00 
Commissioners to international penitentiary congress at London n K OLES TOA A E 
Copies of proceedings of same se 1, 382.65, e EET TE 
32328 mea gma ai 
Payment for nickels, &c., desi re a cago k 5, 
1 S ee 1, 662, 634 80 2, 527, 950 42 2. 736, 870 
International exhibition of 187% . 26, 200 
Relief of persons suffering from overflow of Mississippi River 160, 034 
Relief of persons suffering from ravages of grasshoppers ....... . E AT E SA, 171, 947 
Expenses attending visit of the King of Hawaiian OG cde T A E E Mn— eeceacens 19, 979 
Restoration to family of Marquis de Lafayette of watch presented to him by General Wash- Seat 
3. Pablic works: 
Custom- houses and post-offices, and repairs and preservation of Same e. 3, 270, 329 90 4, 320, 448 92 3, 956, 326 77 2, 832, 003 25 
Marine hospitals „JJ A e r 
Light-hoases and repai 1, 408, 851 49 1, 040, 788 53 1.413, 919 95 1, 101, 513 12 
Court-bouses and post-offices, and building for State, War, and Navy Departments 5, 352. 452 34 4, 006, 952 25 5,814. 385 84 299 89 
Arsenals and armories, and Military A: R 916, 476 33 702, 985 71 622, 553 07 374, 287 94 
Forts and fortifications. ............ 2.2... -2e cece sso 1, 801, 766 92 2 263,991 22 1, 128, 920 31 943, 193 63 
Rivers and harbors. ..--. 6, 371, 687 32 5, 511,345 H 6, 380, 811 18 5. 380, 605 35 
Navy- yards . . 1. 370, 587 06 1. 210, 381 32 1, 565, 320 41 1, 270. 859 94 
Tuberior Department Wallding =: 10, 000 00 |... 20, 000 00 85, 000 00 
Buildings for Government Hospital for Insane, Columbia Hopital, and Columbia Institution 
for and Dumb, & Pere Ee RA ee EY Lin eh Di ee he 179, 800 00 51, 697 46 154, 337 20 86, 363 81 
Improvements of public grounds, streets, and avenues in the city of Washington, including 
Washington ueduct and bridges across Potomac River, on of Capitol s 
4, 062, 915 08 1, 936, 420 22 £98, 900 14 506, 141 78 
79. 083, 847 27 74, 269, 437 57 78, 427, 858 59 70, 321, 733 44 
290, 345, 245 33 287, 133, 873 76 274, 623, 392 84 258, 459, 797 33 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES BY YEARS. 
First group.—Ameznt paid directly on account of the W —vꝶꝶ q $157, 202. 415 81 | $154,171, 130 50 | $147, 882, 034 75 | $140,919, 679 23 
Baa orori of the whole for each year mews En. . = ans 
group—Army CCC 5 305 60 314, 499 „218. 384 66 
Percentage of the whole for each year. 18 20. 4 17.5 18.3 
Tkird group. Civil service proper 22 Waterss $79, 033,847 27 | 8674, 269,437 57 | $78, 426, B58 59 $70, 221, 733 44 
Percentage of the whole for each year ............--- A A ue * 25,9 . 6 27.2 
VVV r eee es $290, 345,245 33 | $287, 133, 873 76 $274, 623, 392 84 $258, 459, 797 33 


Nore.—The expenditures for the civil list in 1874 include $1,469,790.53 for official postage-stamps used by fhe various Departments; those for 1875 include $1,022, 165.1 
and for 1876 $1,150, 190.36 for the same object. No corresponding item appears in the expenditures for 1873, a bia 3 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
July 27, 1876. 

Sin: In compliance with your request of the 11th instant, I have the honor to 
transmit herewith a comparative statement of expenditures during the fiscal years 
1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876, showing amounts paid on account of expenses growing 
directly out of the war, expenses of military and naval establishments, and the 
expenses under head of civil service. 

Lam, very respectfully, 


passed, and those yet to be acted upon by the House, have been post- 
ponements of necessary appropriations, and not an actual mustering 
out of expenditures. I make this statement for the purpose of doing 
justice to the work already done, and also of laying the foundation 
of a just estimate of work done at the present session. 


CHAS. F. CONANT, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. J. 5 GARFIELD, 


ouse of Representatives. - The so-called Sectarian School Amendment. 
From this official exhibit it will be seen that the expenditures, un- 


dor the first group, that have grown directly out of the war, have 

been reduced from $157,250,000 to a little less than $141,000,000; for | SPEECH OF HON. EDWIN R. MEADE, 

the Army and Navy proper, from near $54,000,000 to a little more than OF NEW YORK, 

$47,250,000 ; for the civil service proper, from $79,000,000 to $70,333,333 

and that the aggregate reduction of expenditures during that period IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

of four years is nearly $32,000,000. ` 1 
It will be seen that 54} ber cent. of all the expenditures for vhe August 5, 1876. 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, grew directly out of the war. Tho Honse having under consideration the joint resolution (H. R. No. 1) propos- 
When the current fiscal year shall have ended and a similar anal- | ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 

ysis is made, we can judge precisely the merit of the work of this] Mr. MEADE said: > 


session. I shall not stint any just praise due to this House for what- 
ever good work it has accomplished in that direction. But much the 
largest share of reductions that have been made in the bills already 


Mr. SPEAKER: At intervals in the history of our country have been 
observed strongly marked appeals to prejudice, not to say fanati- 
cism, and a recurrence to the more noted of these discloso what 
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the elder Weller would term “a remarkable cowincidence” with the 
expiring throes of the political organization which for the time be- 
ing has been in opposition to the democratic party. It may be said, 
in accordance with a logic which sometimes prevails, that the demo- 
cratic party must therefore be responsible for these appeals; but 
whatever may be the sins which that party may have to answer for, 
it has never entertained or practiced proscription. 

It is within the recollection of many upon this floor when a pre- 
tended exposé uf Freemasonry was made the pretext for an issne 
which was to sustain the failing fortunes of those opposed to the 
sovere politics of General Jackson. Then every prejudice was en- 
deavored to be aroused to sustain the waning cause, and when all 
else became weak and vapid, the corpse of Monroe was brought 
into the market-place as that of the alleged victim of Freemasonry, 
while the utterance went secretly forth that it was a good enough 
Morgan until after the election. The sincerity of this movement 
was finally exemplified in the selection by the anti-masonie party 
of life-long Freemasons for candidates for the most prominent offices. 
Again, when the whig party approached its dissolution, were found 
those willing to conjure up that demon of discord, know-nothing- 
ism,though it repudiated the first principles of our Federal organ- 
ization and the vital elements of the Constitution; and yet though 
we have beheld its shadow approach the chair now occupied by you, 
Mr. Speaker, it in its turn was 8 and finally consigned to the 
potter's field of political make-shifts. 

I do not, therefore, claim that the country was entirely unprepared 
for the reception of the new issue which is now sought to be thrust 
upon it. The decline of the same party of opposition after fifteen 
years of political control should have alone warned us that some new 
ove of the many protean forms of intolerance was to be called into 
service, and it required but little forecast to perceive at this time a 
religions hue was to be given to the subject. The success of one of 
England's prime-ministers in procuring a restoration to power by em- 
ploying his hours of retirement in producing the gilded romance of Lo- 
thair, and the not yet so successful but more conspicuous efforts of an- 
other ex-prime minister in presening a political expostulation against 
the decrees of a great church, were events not likely to be overlooked 
or wanting imitators under the straitened circumstances of that party 
which met such ignoble defeat at the November election of 1874. When, 
where, how this new issue was to be brought forth were questions which 
remained unsolved until the President of the United States, depart- 
ing from his rule of reticence, made the occasion of the convention of 
the Army of the Tennessee at Des Moines in September, 1875, one for 
the delivery of an apparently carefully progared speech, having forits 
evident pnrpose, to say the least, to provoke a response which would 
justify its ntterance. It is trae some faint rumors of the approach- 
ing event had been suggested through the columns of an illustrated 
radical periodical, bnt nothing having an authoritative or fixed char- 
acter had appeared until the Des Moines speech, and if the intent 
was to provoke irritation and opposition, then it was a signal fail- 
ure, for no audible response was heard thronghout the land. 

A fow extracts from this remarkable effort will suffice. The Pres- 
ident says: d 

I do not bring into this assemblage 8 certainly not partisan 
it is a fair subject for the soldiers in their deliberations to consider w. 
necessary to securo the prize for which they battled. 

Then again: 

Tf we are to have another contest in the near future of our national existence, I 
redict that the dividing line will not be Mason and Dixon's, but between patriot- 
ism aud intelligence on the one side and superstition, ambition, and on 

the other, > 

And still further on we have: 

Eucon free schools, and resolve that not one dollar appropriated for their 
support shall be appropriated for the support of any sectarian schools. 

I need not quote more extensively from this remarkable production, 
which is so familiar to every reader of goneral literature in this 
country; but, from what has been already submitted, who is so blind 
as not to perceive that this language was deliberately and willfull 
prepared to incite rancor and hatred in the breasts of our fellow-citi- 
zens; that the wish mnst have been father to the thought, whose ex- 
ee intended an incitement, having for its immediate object to in- 

uence the Ohio election which was then impending ? 

Now, in view of the fact that the election in Ohio in 1875 was car- 
ried, as is generally understood, by reason of the unfair introduction 
there of what has been termed “ the school question,” it is refreshing 
to peruse from a letter bearing date Augusta, Maine, October 20, 1875, 
written it is said to a prominent Ohio gentleman: 


My Dran Sm: The public-school agitation in your late campaign is likely to 
break ont elsewhere, and occurring firstin one State and then in snother, may keep 
the whole country in a ferment for years to come. This inevitably arouses secta- 
rian feeling and leads to that bitterest and most deplorable of all strifes, the strife 
between religions denominations. It seems to me that this question ought to bo 
settled in some definite and comprehensive way, and the only settlement which can 
be final is the complete victory for non sec schools. Iam sure this will be 
demanded by the American people at all hazards and at any cost. 


The writer concludes his somewhat lengthy letter by proposing the 
amendment later in the same year offered in this House, and says: 


This, you will observe, does not interfere with any State having jnst such a 
school system as its citizens may prefer, subject to the single and simple restric- 
tion that. the schools shall not be made the arena for sectarian controversy or theo- 
logical disputation. This adjustment, it seems to mo, would be comprehensive and 
conclusive, anit would be fair atiko to Protestant and Catholic, to Jew and Gentile, 
leaving the religious faith and the cunscience of every man free end unmolested. 


ities, but 
may be 


I should have added that the author of this letter is the distin- 
goat gentleman from Maine lately a member of this Honse, and who 

ave no doubt has had t influence in molding public opinion on 
the subject. Anything from that gentleman always receives atten- 
tion, and nothing ever uttered by him was so gently persuasive as the 
foregoing. One susceptible youth in particular was moved by it, who 
also wrote a letter, which met with the peculiar fate of getting into 
wrong hands, and so found its way into the papers, and it contains an 
earnest invitation to the writerof the above to ein asecret anti-secta- 
rian order, “which will no doubt exert a potent political influence in 
the next presidential election.” It is so richly suggestive that I quote 
it entire, as published in the Augusta Standard of December 10, 1875: 


OFFICE OF EVEKING Courter, 
Newark, New Jersey, November 9, 1875. 
My DEAR SIR: Eighteen months ago I told you ree could have New seve 
in 1876. I wish now to emphasize that statement. our people are for you, an 
we can carry the State beyond peradventure. g 
Our danger is that the West will demand the nomination: This can be averted, 
of course, by a union of New England, the Middle States, and stray votes from the 
South. A potent factor in our next convention will be the secret anti-Catholio 
order. Grant is a member, and it hasa good deal of strength in Congress. I think 
you ought to go in. It can be arranged 80 2 can be initiated anywhere by 
one person. The order is spreading widely. My obligations do not permit me to 
a than this, except that Grant no doubt relies upon it to promote his aims, 
ith wisdom at Washington and in the States we have carried we can surely 
hold the country. But to hold it for a hap-hazard candidate is hardly worth the 
candle. For one of a vast maltitude I want to hold it for you. Excuse this screed, 
and believe me, yours, very truly, 
JNO. Y. FOSTER. 


Hon. J. G. BLAINE. 


The concluding paragraph, while not exactly germane to the subject 
under consideration, indicates the tendency to prophetic vision in the 
writer. 

Foster, it is true, has not been summoned before any committee of 
this body to explain how this letter became public, but when we shall 
have obtained general legislative jurisdiction of the Dek path i 
he will doubtless then be relieved fora time from the arduous duties 
of clerk of the New Jersey Assembly, that he may rise and explain.” 
“That Grant belongs to the same secret anti-Catholic socicty” and 
that “it has a good deal of strength in Congress” are statements that 
ought to have settled things down in Maineif the introduction of the 
constitutional amendment had not already been decided on. In his 
annual to this body in December last the President, if we are 
to believe Mr. Foster, carried out his obligation to the secret society 
of which he is a member by proposing a constitutional amendment 
respecting schools, and the further suggestion, lest there should be 
any want of inflammability in the first, providing for the taxation of 
chureh property. 


Ihave not recently heard much . latter provision, 
because, as I am informed, it re-acted, like a boomerang, where least 
expec But the gentleman from Maine did, on one of the first 


days of this session, introduce as an amendment to the Constitution a 
joint resolution, as follows: 


No State shall make any law Nai pee. an establishment of religion, or 
ing the free exercise thoreof; and no money raised by taxation in any State for 
the 3 of public schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, nor any 
publie lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of any religious sect; 
nor shall any money so raised or lands so devoted be divided between religious 
sects or — 


The Cincinnati platform and the letter of the presidential nominee 
of the opposition party completes the history of this new movement 
which is sought to be developed into an aggressive element of the 
coming political campaign. 

I will not attempt criticism on this proposed law which has been 
shorn of its more objectionable features by the wise addition by the 
Judiciary Committee of a provision which will hereafter preclude 
Federal interference except as may be necessary by the Supreme 
Court to compel an obedience of this new law, Whether its author 
intended a race for popularity with the oracle of Des Moines I do not 
undertake to say, and how far such rivalry or such devotion would be 
appreciated by the sect or denomination mostlikely to be recognized I 
am alsounabletostate. But from the perusalof the foregoing political 
and rhetorical offering the inquiry naturally arises, why this sudden 
cause or pretense of alarm? Is this remarkable action because any one 
denomination is becoming numerically so much stronger than the rest? 
Has any denomination or scct attempted interference with our political 
institutions, and is it by reason of itsnumbers likely to prove politically 
formidable or dangerous? Surmising as I do who may have been 
aimed at, I have made the following compilation from the census of 
1870 as showing the membership of the various denominations in 
this 5 and certainly no occasion for alarm is observed in this 
exhibit: 


hibit- 


| Edifices. | Sittings. 


Denominations. 


12, 857 | 3, 997, 116 
2,715 | 1, 117,212 


2, 601 992, USE 

662 224, 664 

h 152 73, 205 
Presbyterian, (regular q ˙. a4 5, 623 | 2, 19A, 900 
POAT Ce MONG 20s std soo cence cee sudanensnssendecacwothiesy 8 3, 806 1. 990. 514 
DA õ0 ⅛⁰•t! ñ x SEEE 21,337 | 6, 523, 209 
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The historical and incidental account which I have rendered of the 
wth of this new idea or movement snfficiently explains tomy mind 
ts real purposes, which now by the action of the Cincinnati conven- 
tion are sought to be made a leading political issue. As arule our 
people are more devotedly attached to our public-school system than 
to mý other of our numerons political institutions. Itis esteem, 
that love which is appealed to, while the real object of attack is held 
up to divert the urgent inquiry which exists in the public mind con- 
cerning the late administration of governmental affairs; but I little un- 
derstand the sentiment of this country if this deception will be allowed 
to succeed and if all such efforts will not prove abortive. The real 
danger which exists toward our public schools is not from religious 
opposition, but from partisan political interference. Nearly all our 
States have at the present time school laws with which their citizens 
are not only satisfied but of which they are justly proud, and any inter- 
ference with them on the part of the Federal Government would be 
indeed beeen, and I can scarcely believe that a greater insult conld 
be conveyed to the sense of independence and self-government which 
animates our people than tohave our school systems placed under the 
control of the Federal Government and a host of hungry and igno- 
rant officials who “though gorged to the throat are lean and raven- 
ous still.” Nor is it sufficient to say that the adoption of any amend- 
ment in the constitutional mode prescribed ought to be satisfactory. 
A covert attack upon any religious denomination is in conflict with 
one of the articles of the Constitution itself, and as having reference 
to the school subject, it is such an interference, and uncalled for, too, 
with the local affairs of the State as to be contrary to and in violation 
of the spirit of the original compact. That compact was made with 
special reference to subjects here involved. Without the reservation 
to States which that instrament permitted, it would have failed in 
instances to secure ratification. The circumstances in this respect 
have not since changed, and it would ill become a majority approach- 
ing even unanimity to force upon a single State so obnoxious a pro- 
vision because the constitutional power exists to do so. 

The school laws which govern my own State, and especially the city 
in which I reside, have been the growth of many years and of careful 
and matured consideration of our wisest citizens, and while defects 
in them there may be, yet we have reason to feel a just pride in 
consequence of the system which has resulted; and I venture to say 
that it has never occurred to any considerable number of our citizens 
either before or since the remarkable manifestation at Des Moines 
that it was necessary for us to call in the aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment to sustain us in maintaining our schools, and I have yet to 
hear the first appeal of responsible origin in my State to the Federal 
Government for its protection. Its laws respecting its common- 
school system require no defense here, but lest any one may have 
imbibed an erroneous 20 cet: respecting them and the appli- 
cation of moneys thereto, I take the liberty of reading from the stat- 
utes of New York section 18 of the law governing the board of edu- 
cation of our city. It reads as follows: 

Noschool shall be entitled to or receive any portion of the school mo: in which 
the religious doctrine or tenets of any particular Christian or other religious sect 
shall be taught, inculcated, or practiced, or in which any book or books contain- 


ing compositions favorable or prejudicial to the particular doctrines or tenets of 
any Christian or other religions sect, or which shall refuse to permit 
the visits or examinations poraa for in this act. But nothiog herein contained 
shall authorize the board of education to excludo the Holy Scriptures, without note 
or comment, or any selections therefrom, from any of the schools provided for by 
this act; but it shall not be competent for the stid board of eidacation to decide 
what version, if any, of the Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, shall be 
used in any of the schools: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be so 
construed as to violate the rights of conscience as secured by the constitution of 
this State and of the United States. 


It may have occurred to the casuist that this law, as liberal as it 
was undoubtedly intended to be by its framers, contains material 
defects; but I presume that the mover of the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution will not complain on account of them, and, 
whether or no, I feel safe in saying that the people of the State of 
New York are amply able to deal with this question whenever it is 

resented to them. From the necessity of the case it would seem that 
in framing a general schoo] law some injustice must be done to those 
who regard religious education to be a necessary and material element 
in the common-school education of the country, and I have all along 
believed that the time would come when even this appearance of in- 
justice might be obviated, and when all denominations and all beliefs 
might stand on an equal footing respecting the application of the 
common-school fund. It may be a matter of years or of a century, 
but it is inevitable, in my mind, that in the development of educa- 
tion in this country, which brings all men to a common mind, the 
obvious injustice of discrimination against any of our tax-paying 
citizens who may choose to have different or peculiar ideas respecting 
religious education in schools will be in a great degree and*substan- 
tially mitigated; but I desire to add here that I have no connection 
with any denomination which justifies me in speaking for it, and I 
have only aimed to treat the subject in its general aspects and as I 
feel the injustice of Federal interference in matters which to my mind 
are purely of individual conscience or State concern. 

As before remarked, the amendment as moditied is far less objec- 
tionsble than in its original form. I deprecate, however, any action 
on the religious-school question here, but I shall in this instance sur- 
render my personal views aud give in my adherence in the hope that 
wo may, by adopting this amendment, remove the pretense for an un- 


seemly agitation; for while the subject is one which does not prop- 


erly belong to the arena of partisan politics, so I would submit to this 
eee that we may avoid pg uction there. When de- 
prived of its necessary stimulant of opposition the vitality of this 
new movement will cease, the intolerant spirit which now animates 
it will depart, and it will take its place in history along with witch- 
craft and other evidences in times past of a crack in the public cra- 
nium, and in our later times of the approaching dissolution of the 
enemies of democracy. 


The Causes of Discrimination in the Transmission of our Products. 


SPEECH OF HON. JAMES WILSON, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 4, 1876, 


On the causes of discrimination in the transmission of our products. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of the House to our transportation interests that have been too much 
neglected by Congress, and to a pariunt feature, the existence 
of which has been long suspec but not heretofore bronght to 
light, mainly because oe ag has been slow to take up the subject 
of transportation in any of its relations, and no less authority 
the national Legislature could bring out the facts as they relate to 
interstate commerce. It has long been suspected that the evils con- 
nected with transportation have grown out of discriminations against 
our different industries in the interest of fayored individuals inside 
and outside of the railway companies, and, while many industries 
suffer, no increased benefit in consequence of such discrimination 
results to the stockholder. 

I must also observe that the reluctance which many eastern Rep- 
resentatives have to congressional action on this subject should be 
overcome, if it can be shown that not only the patron of the railroad 
is being robbed and ruined, but the owner as well, and that in most 
cases where complaint is heard the cause is brought about in the in- 
terest of special i Ag While the evils existed 8 in the 
West, it was difficult to obtain a patient hearing. The eastern mem- 
bers reflected that his constituents furnished the money to build the 
roads, and the ungrateful West that had derived all the benefit forth- 
with set about confiscating the property. Western fields are rich 
and western men do not count closely. Railroads might make suc- 
cessive construction W e and boards of directors and their 
favorites wealthy aud nobody in the Mississippi Valley go hungry 
or barefooted. It has so far been beyond the ingenuity of monopo- 
lists to stop the growth of our Northwestern States or check the am- 
bition of their citizens. But such is not the case with regard to in- 
terests farther East, where great industrial interests, that work on 
close margins and give employment to many thousands of workmen, 
are prostrated by discriminations against them, their capital made 
worthless and distress attending employer and employé. I surely 
do not need to apologize to any one in this day of the universal pros- 
tration of our industries for calling the attention of the House to 
this evil and urging the adoption of remedies before adjournment. 

This is a time when every facility should be extended that it is in 
the power of Con to extend, not only to enable many men to 
prosper but to exist, and if we would contribute what is our duty 
and in our power to give—legislation that shall protect where we only 
can protect, in order that the distinguishing features of American 
society may be preserved—it is high time the subject be vigorously 
handled and the means of comfortable living that our land affords 
to all its children be not unduly taxed by grasping men, resulting in 
two classes of society that are the weakness and bane of every country 
burdened with them, the very poor and the very rich. 

During the past ten years or since the enormous increase of money 
created by the late war permitted and led to the consolidation of 

numbers of the railroads of the country into a few lines of un- 
wieldy length and of enormous capitals, the people of various locali- 
ties throughout the whole breadth of the land haye been petitioning 
their respective Legislatures and the Congress of the United States 
for protection against the exactions and impositions of these roads. 
It would seem to be an incontrovertible fact that the prosperity and 
welfare of the people living on and using these several lines are insep- 
arably connected with that of the railways. Yet the bitterest coni- 
plaints come from these people, and their complaints and grievances, 
when analyzed and compared, lead to but one conclusion, either that 
the race of transportation men has run into imbecility or that there 
is no quarrel between the people of any section and the railroads per 
se, but that the private interests which control (he policy of the rail- 
roads are the disturbing elements and the cause of the corporate ac- 
tions of which the people complain. When and wherever the bottom 
facts have been reached the last state of affairs has invariably been 
found to exist, and to this fact is to be attributed the bitter opposi- 
tion which any measure in State or national Legislatures looking to 
a correcting of the evil meets with in the name and by the power 
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of the corporations complained of. The complaints seem not con- 
fined to locality or trado. The ery comes up from the in- 

wing districts equally with the cattle, the lumber, the , the 

n, the oil, and the manufacturing districts. The State Legislatures 
have in most instances listened and legislated so as to protect their 
people so far as State lines and laws could protect, but the inter- 
change of commodities extends over all the States; the railroads 
each extend over several States, one corporation—it is in evidence 
before a committee of this House—extends over eleven States and 
controls a line of six thonsand miles in length. The State law con- 
trolling a shipment is inoperative to further protect that shipment 
after it crosses its State line, and State laws cannot be rélied npon to 
secure equity in interstate commerce, because they are wholly in- 
operative outside of the State, and as nearly all commerce is inter- 
state it owes obedience to no law, as Congress has failed to enact 


any. 

For this reason Congress has been frequently petitioned to exercise 

the power conferred by the Constitution to enact a law which should 

te the commerce between the States. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has so frequently passed upon this constitutional 
provision that the authority of Congress would now seem to be a 
matter beyond argument; but so far Con; has failed to act upon 
the petitions presented beyond the reference of bills to a committee 
or the ordering of an investigation, upon neither of which was a re- 
port ever yet made, except one bill in the last Co 

At this session the petitioners are again at our doors, the usual 
reference of bills has been made, the usual investigation ordered, and 
Seana non-action has resulted so far as this House is formally ad- 
vised. 

Hereinbefore it has been asserted that the private interests of those 
within the charmed circle of railway management have controlled 
the policy and action of the railways re ess of the injury and 
roth is im posod upon all outside, If this be so, it is simple justice to 
the people, to the railway owners, and to Congress that it should be 
fully made known and legislated against. The most strongly marked 
and conclusive exhibition of this fact is cs nea a in the evidence now 
before a committee of this House, having this question under investiga- 
tion. It is in evidence that the five leading railroads of this country en- 
tered into a formal contract with a combination of less than a dozen 
men residing in varions cities somiy to these men the monopoly of 
the petroleum trade, Notoneof them lived in the oil-producing region 
nor owned property there, yet those contracts. formally provide that 
the men who produced and owned this immense product, the third in 
magnitude and value of our country’s exports, should not be per- 
mitted to transport it over these roads. 

These contracits—not mere agreements, bnt solemn contracts, duly 
executed, with the corporate seals of the railways attached—pro- 
vided, not in cunningly drawn legal phrases, but in good, clear En- 
glish, that the railways should use their power to overcome all com- 
petition to these men. The provision therein which I refer to reads 
as follows: 

2 s by further covenanted by and th ‘ 

ene ines 3 hereto of the paani pA redireads) hall ot al Monies 
operate as far as it legally may with the y hereto of the first part to maintain 
the business of the party hereto of the first part against loss or injury by compe- 
tition, to the end that the party hereto of the first part may keep up a remunera- 
tive and so a full and r business, and to that end shall lower or raise the gross 
rates of tion over its railroads and connections as far as it legally may for 
such times and to such extent as may be necessary to overcome such competition. 

Under this scheme the least possible yearly profit would be over 
$6,000,000, without a dollar of investment by the parties. Six millions 
of dollars taken each year from either producer or consumer, and for 
what and for whom? Certainly we are not to believe that railway 
officials could not see that that was too much money to divide yearly 
among less than a dozen men. That such contracts were ever entered 
into was infamous; that they were committed to paper is astounding. 

The people of the oil regions unearthed those contracts, secret as 
they were, and have produced them here, and by them they ac- 
counted for their difficulties and justified their complaints. If such 
contracts existed controlling that product, what contracts control the 
coal, the iron, the lumber, the grain, or the cattle traffic, which inter- 
ests are loud in their complaints ! 

Congress in May last ordered an investigation of these matters. The 
railway contracts and agreements known to exist were called for by 
the committee, and the officers controlling them, some of whom, in 
the evidence, are alleged to be personally interested therein, were 
subpeenaed nearly two months since. Only one of them has appeared 
before the committee and not a document called for by subpœna has 
been produced. When before, in the history of the American Con- 
gress, did men feel gn iro fe to disobey its mandate with impu- 
nity and to defy its authority? Yet the committee makes no com- 

laint; it does not invoke the strong arm of the House to vindicate 

its dignity ; it passes over this unprecedented defiance in utter silence. 

Other parties implicated were pa a and again but one ap- 

ared, Mr. Payne, treassrer of the Standard Oil Company of Cleve- 
d, it being the head and front of the alleged conspiracy. 

The testimony showed the almost complete annihilation of the re- 
fining interests from the lakes to Virginia outside of this organiza- 
tion. He admitted that his company had been successful, had made 
money, had absorbed or driven out competition; but as to its arrange- 
ments with railways, by which it was enabled to accomplish this end, 


(just as provided for in: the contracts before referred to,) he was as 
prompt as was the railway witness in refusing to answer or to pro- 


duce the poon he was subpænaed to bring; yet the comnittee do 
4 2 ain to us of this, though this man certainly is not a railway 
official. 


It seems incomprehensible to me how this House can claim to be 
consistent in its conduct.. We have not hesitated to bring to our bar 
every contumacious witness who refused to testify concerning the 
most insignificant matter before any committee of the House, and on 
refusal to answer promptly send him to jail. But when a subject 
second to none in general interest is being inquired into by order of 
the House gentlemen hesitate and refuse to do their duty. A rail- 
road man can defy the American House of Representatives, and the 
publication of the fact seems tocreate no indignation. The enormous 
profits of a few favored men are to continue, and thousands of our 
fellow-citizens are thrown out of employment, while we look for 
the cause ina bad policy controlling our currency or attribute our in- 
dustrial distress to an inscrutable Providence. 

How valiantly we charge down upon an uninfluential private cit- 
izen who presumes to deny to us the right to drag to public gaze his 
private business. How very thorongh we are in our investigations, 
sometimes even capturing by the hundred-weight the private tele- 

ms of whoever may have used the wires to conduct his private 

usiness. 

What a rare Soka xt was offered the Committee on Commerce 
to perform a high public duty intrusted to them by the House, when 
the high officials of the railways refused to either testify respecting 
the discriminations they had heen instrumental in bringi shout or 
obey the sirar duces tecum issued by the Speaker at the request 
of the committee. 

Some men make opportunities, others have them thrust upon them, 
while my observation in Congress is that opportunities to conserve 
the public good are too rare to satisfy the desire of the member to be 
useful. But, rare as this 1 to aid in the solution of the 
8 problem and prevent the annihilation of our indus- 
tries in this day of industrial prostration was, the Committee on Com- 
merce let it pass; discrimination on, favored shippers continue 
to reap unusual gains, and the railway owners suffer and depression 
of our industries continnes. 

A railway director, alleged in the evidence to be in this combina- 
tion, personally sits unsubpenaed in the committee-room during its 
investigation. Railway counsel appearto deny the committee’s power 
and authority. Railway presidents, directors, and minor officials have 
seats upon this floor. But it is not possible that we or any of us are 
in any other service while here than in that of the people of these 
United States. Itis not possible that a railway official, alleged to be 
betraying the interest intrusted to him and ruining the people on its 
line, who are its patrons, and this for his own personal benefit, has a 
right to defy the authority of this House as these men have done. 

n some sections of our country the public prints are filled with 
complaints of ruined trade, with c inst railway officials by 
name; that they accumulate large fortunes on small salaries; that 
they procure drawbacks for favored individuals and divide them 
with the recipients; that they are secretly engaged in mining, manu- 
facturing, and trade, of which their roads are the transporters, and to 
the exclusion of all other individuals. 

I appeal to this House to listen to these petitioners. They have 
a tight here; they ask nothing which takes one dollar from any rail- 
way, its stock or bond holders, They do not ask us to fix prices or to 
restrict them, but that there shall be no discriminations, that all at 
any given place shall be put on an equality in transportation, so that 
he that ships a car-load one hundred miles shall not be made to pay 
more for its transportation than he that ships a car-load one thousand 
miles. No legitimate railway interest is fares by the legislation 
asked for; it does not prohibit either competition or ent as to 
prices. On the contrary, in case of such agreement, it will compel 
each road to adhere to it; and when railways and their managers 
are compelled to confine themselves to their legitimate business of 
transporting the products of the country, self-interest will to some 
extent prohibit them from imposing any charge that the products 
will not bear. 

From many quarters comes to ns the ery of distress, of idle men 
and depressed industries. How much of this is due to the injustice 
and selfishness of the transportation men of the country, instead of 
being attributable to currency or other questions, is well worthy of 
the attention of this Congress; but let it at the outset assert its right 
to examine and ascertain, and its power to enforce its right. 

Tt may be thonght that I am going ove of my way for a subject. 
But there is an intimate and close relation between an Iowa farmer 
and an efstern manufacturer that is not equaled by the interests that 
are common to members of the same household. Nay, more; Iowa 
farmers, in many respects, are rivals in production of the staples of 
agriculture, and ono may for some reason, and from some cause, be- 
come bankrupt, and his neighbor is not injured at all; but stop an 
eastern manufactory, throw thonsands of workmen out of employ- 
ment, and you curtail their power to buy the bread and meat produced 
by the lowa farmer. Stop the oil-refinery at Pittsburgh by such dis- 
crimination in freights that the crude oil can be taken to Cleveland, 
Ohio, to be refined, and the power of the workmen in Pittsburgh to 
buy western beef and wheat is stopped, perhaps, altogether, and he 
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and his family must live on the coarser foods that are raised in the 
West, it is true, but not with any profit. 

I do not see how this House ean be excused from acting on this sub- 
ject. The report of the testimony has appeared every day in the daily 
papers of the country. Isuppose that is the reason we do not have a 
formal report. The old custom of waiting for a committee to enori 
before alluding to what occurred in the committee has become o 
lete in this Co Iam perhaps the last member of the House to 
break over the rule.. But when I find the testimony taken in a com- 
mittee in the hands of parties in no way connected with Congress, 
my scruples vanish. 

it is sad to contemplate the prostrate interests of the country 
caused by the unlawful gains of the few. That half adozen railroad 
managers may grow rich, a community must suffer. That a few 
favored men’s families may be surrounded with luxuries more than 
mortal needs, distress may spread over a country-side of industrious 
people. That riotous plenty may pamper the beneficiaries of special 
rates, want, nakedness, hunger, poverty, and despair are but too com- 
mon in the household of too many of our fellow-citizens. 


Resumption of Specie Payments. 


SPEECH OF HON. G. L. FORT, 


OF ILLINOIS, N 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 5, 1876, 
On the bill reported by the Committee on Banking and Currency to repeal in part 


the resumption act of 1875; and also a joint resolution reported by said commit- 
tee to ap a certain commission therein named. 


Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, eight months of the session have passed, 
and just as we are abont to adjourn the Committee on Banking and 
Currency brings in two bills, which its witty chairman [Mr. Cox] 
says are twin measures, One “to repeal a portion of the resumption 
clause of the aet of January 14, 1875,” and the other to appoint a 
commission to inquire ‘into the relative value of gold and silver” 
and “ into the policy and best means of providing for the resumption 
of specie payments.” And, sir, I suppose one is a soft-money twin 
and the other is a hard-money twin, and it may be safe to presume 
their parentage to be the Saint Louis nominees, The one repeals the 
resumption day fixed for 1879 and the other inquires of the wise men 
of the East what day the golden star may be seen. 

The one may be interpreted to contractionists to mean immediate 
specie resumption and the other maybe explained to greenbackers 
to mean perpetual paper money. d all this we are told by the 
other side of the House is in harmony with the Saint Louis platform. 
And no doubt in this they confess the truth. The Saint Lonis plat- 
form, the Saint Lonis nominees, and these twin measures are all har- 
monious. The platform has a hard-moncy plank with soft-mone: 
construction; the ticket, hard-money head, with soft-money tail. 
These twin bills mean immediate contraction or greenbacks forover, 
Whichever you prefer they promise you shall have. Nothing but 
shining gold immediately or greenbacks now and always. 

What do gentlemen intend, Mr. Speaker? For one, I desire to be 
advised. Do they intend to repeal the resumption clause of the act 
of 1875 or do they intend only to strike out the day fixed, so that they 
may force resumption by contraction before 1879 or they may not 
attempt it even then, perhaps never, Mr. Speaker, I ask gentlemen 
to read the law as it will stand if this bill becomes a law, and tell 
me if it will not be susceptible of double construction. I seo before 
me the honorable gentlemen from New York, [Mr. Hewrrr,] chair- 
man of the national demo-ratic committee, who so often speaks and 
who exhibits so much interest in these proceedings, and who is so 
watchful of one of these bantlings, and who is understood to speak 
for the head of the Saint Louis ticket. And I also see before me the 
honorable gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LANDERS} who so carefull 
nurses the other of these bantlings and who is understood to spea 
for the iail of the Saint Louis ticket. Both of these gentlemen are 
democrats, not altogether harmonious on currency questions it is 
true, yet each E Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hendricks on the same 
ticket. Itwould bei- teresting to hear either or both these gentlemen 
explain and tell us wh:.t is intended by that side of the House as to 
these measures. I will : ladly yield to these gentlemen if they, or 
either of them, will favor the House with their views. But judging 
from what they have each said and done heretofore in this Heuse, 
their exposition of the true intent and meaning of these measures 
would not be very harmonious or satisfactory to each other, and might 
let the double-headed cat ont of the politicalbag. So we may not have 
the benefit of the hard and the soft construction of these measures. 

The democratic party by the Saint Lonis platform declares that 
the resumption act of 1875 has hindered and obstructed a return to 
specie payment. That act fixed January 1, 1879, as the day of re- 
sumption. And now the democratic party in this House declare that 
the day named in said act shall be stricken out, and leave all of the 
remainder of the resumption clause as it is and I now ask them 
whether they do not thus declare by their platform and by this bill 


that if they attain power they will resume specie payment by con- 
traction at once. Or do they mean to repeal the day fixed and never 
resume? The gentleman from New York [Mr. cos) says they will 
resume if they clect Tilden; and I presume the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. LANDERS] will say they will postpone if they elect their 
ticket. But, sir, the people in my judgment will not permit the dem- 
ocratic party to elect, resume, or postpone: They will still commit 
the currency question tothe republican s 

That party drove out and banished, I trust forever, the old wild- 
cat paper money, andissued and enforced the circulation of the green- 
back currency, notwithstanding the opposition of Tilden and Hen- 
dricks and their friends, and, as I am told, against the loud and fre- 
quent protests of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] and 
against the protest of the chairman of the national democratic com- 
mittee, [Mr. Hewirr,] who could see nothing but ruin in this uncon- 
stitutional paper cheat and fraud as he called it at the time. The 
republican party can take care of it, and in due time redeem it, 
which will be as soon as it can be done consistently with the publie 
welfare, and not sooner or later. 

Mr. Speaker, the only road to resumption lies through the fields of 
industry and by the way of economy; by it alone we can reach pros- 
perity, where specie payment awaits us. 

In traveling this road we should lose no steps nor make any forced 
marehes or be deluded by any false guides, It is no pleasure trip, 
no idler's way. We must toil day by day until we reach the desired 
result. We cannot coin a dollar in gold or silver by virtue of an act 
of Congress alone. We. must work and earn it and dollar by dollar 
pay all our debts. 

Mr. Speaker, it matters but little whether we vote for this bill or 
not. It means but little, and that little is in doubt. It cannot reach 
the Senate in time to be considered there this session, and perhaps it 
is not intended by its authors that it should. It is mere empty form, 
by which it is hoped, I presume, to win some favor for the democratic 
party. If it were a bill to repeal the resumption portion of the act 
of 1875, expressed in language that could not be misunderstood or 
misconstrued, members could vote without doubt. 

Mr. Speaker, a few minutes ago while the honorable gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. O'BRIEN] was addressing the House on this bill 
and on the Saint Louis platform, I asked him to give us the demo- 
cratic plan for a return to specie payment. And he in answer made 
use of this language, as near as I can state it, and if I misquote him I 
beg him to correct me. He said: 

The platform of the democratic party and the letter of acceptance of the demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency set forth this fact, that there can be no resamp- 
tion without date or with date unless the democratic administration which is to 
come into power reverses the action of the past administration, unless it inaugu- 
rates reform and retrenchment and economy; unless, instead of corruptly spending 
the people’s money and dissipating the revenues of the Government, you make 
parity, tegrity, and economy the principles of official action. That you have 

to do, and we promise to do it. 

Sir, this opens a very wide field and invites a review of the pres- 
ent administration. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the honorable gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
GOR, ] a few minutes before, in speaking to this bill and for the 
democratic party, stated that— 

The road to resumption lies in the correction of governmental abuses, in the ro- 
duction of governmental expenses, in the practice of honest simplicity and econ- 
omy in public as well as in private life. 

And again he said: 

If we will tice the old-fashioned virtues of our the day of resumpti 
would not be far off 1 8 j air 

This implies that, in his opinion, we do not practice economy and 
are not as virtuous as our sires were. I understand these gentlemen 
to mean that the republican Administration and republican party are 
dishonest, extravagant, and corrupt. I have understood before that 
some of the reconstructed gentlemen on that side of the House had 
expressed a purpose to investigate Mr. Lincoln’s administration, and 
that if Mr. Tilden should be elected they would doit. They claim that 
the war could have been carried on at half the cost it was. What next 
may weexpect? These same gentlemen abuse the republican party 
for extravagance, and to make good the charge they often tell us 
from that side of the Honse that the annual expenses of the Govern- 
ment under democratic administrations were only two or three dollars 
per capita per annum, whereas they are now four or five times as much. 

Mr. Speaker, could not some of these same gentlemen tell us the rea- 
son why this may be so? Ax, sir, the country has asad and sorrowful 
remembrance of the reason. The owners of more than two thousand 
millions of our bonds tell us the reason semi-annually. Pensioners 
who draw annuities of over thirty millions do not let us forget the 
reason. And, sir, the moan of constantly bereaved ones remind us of 
the reason why the annual expenses of a republican administration 
are so great. Ouly a week or two ago a gentleman on that side of 
the House who had spent four years in trying to destroy the Repub- 
lic, with great vehemence denounced the administration of President 
Grant because its expenses, as he stated, were two hundred and seventy 
millions a year, while he said Mr. Buchanan's was but eighty mill- 
ions. . 

I suppose, of course, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen do not suppose the 
people are fools, yet they can make these extraordinary statements 
for no other purpose than to affect the public mind. Sir, a very few 
moments of calm and unprejudiced reflection will bring every intelli- 
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nt mind to the conclusion that if you deduct all the expenses of 
oenl Grant’s administration consequent upon and fairly charge- 
able to the war account and deduct the amount annually paid to re- 
duce the national debt, you will find the other expenses of the Gov- 
ernment are no greater than they were under Mr. Buchanan’s. Sir, 
this is a simple matter of subtraction and addition. Figures will not 
lie. Sir, do gentlemen invite our attention to the last democratic 
administration as a model of economy; would they reform by return- 
ing to the like ofits policy? Sir, I weli remember that when I came 
to the last Congress the first vote I gave here was for an act to pay 
a debt of $20,000,000 borrowed by Mr. Buchanan’s administration to 

on the civil service of the Government. Sir, it will also be re- 

membered that Mr. Buchanan’s administration expended all its rev- 

n all this twenty millions, and Mr. Lincoln found the Treasury 
pt. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Goopr,] swelling 
as if about to utter something ponderous, quoted what he called ex- 
pressive e r of Mr. Tilden, “ Live within your means.“ I have 

ust shown that the last democratic President did not live within his 


come by twenty millions, and if any geutleman questions this, I 
will refer him to the record right now. 
a so sir, how is it with the republican administration of General 

rant 

The receipts into the Treasury for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1876, were from 


— $148, 071, 984 01 
119. 700, 732 03 
1, 129, 400 95 

93, 798 80 


29, 022, 241 83 


Now, sir, to whom should this “ expressive language” of Mr. Tilden 
beaddressed? Judging from the past, whom should we trust? Should 
it be that party which when last trusted squandered all the revenues 
and pangs the country into debt, and a large part of which then 
rebelled because the people would not consent that they should spread 
slavery everywhere 

Ay, sir, the history of the democratic party for the last twenty 
years is not pleasing to either the economist or the patriot, and in- 
spires no confidence or pride in the heart of any lover of his country. 

Mr. Speaker, let us inquire carefully how much this republican ad- 
ministration reduced the expenditures for the last fiscal year below 
the preceding year. 


1875. 

$71, 070, 703 

41, 120 646 

21, 497, 625 

5, 8, 384, 657 

--.| 28, 258, 395 | 29, 456, 216 
-.| 100, 243, 271 093, 


And, sir, let us pursue the inquiry a little further and see how 
steadily and how considerably the expenditures of the Government 
have been reduced from year to year by the help of a republican Con- 
gress under and during the entire administration of President Grant. 
The expenditures of the last eight years were, for— 


1869.. 7 $200, 345, 245 
105. 216885 

A j S 393 
Tr OESE . 277, 517, 963 | 1876 . 258, 459, 797 


The figures show a net saving in the reduction of annual expendi- 
tures during President Grant’s administration of $63,405,481, an aver- 
age annual reduction in the net ordinary expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment of over $9,000,000, and during all of which time under Gen- 
8 there has been a regular annual reduction in the public 

e 

On March 1, 1869, the principal of the public debt was $2,525,463,260, 
and on August 1, 1876, it was $2,093,301,311, showing a reduction of 
$427,161,949. The average annual reduction in the principal of the 
public debt during President Grant’s seven years in office has been 
over $60,000,000, and the decrease in the annual interest charge during 
the same period is $31,285,281. 


— 


With the exhibit made by the foregoing official figures, the people 
cannot be deceived by the transparent pretensions of reform in ex- 
penditures set up by the democratic party. 

Mr. Speaker, political pharisees call on all men to behold how holy 
they are, and point to others and exclaim how corrupt, how dishon- 
est, and how extravagant are these breakers of the law. Sir, it is 
indeed suggestive to observe how unfortunate these self-styled vir- 
tnons individuals are. They so often get into trouble. They are so 
often detected, and have the cloak of hypocrisy stripped off of them 
and are subjected to shame. No matter in what party you find them it 
is always safe to watch them. Honesty, economy, and reform was 
the constant song of Tweed. 

Mr. Speaker, we have had some dishonesty and some extravagance in 
the republican party. Too much, because any is too much. Bad men 
creep into its organization and sometimes attain official place, all of 
which is to be regretted but cannot be avoided. So it is with every 
organization of men. 80 it happens with churches, but because of 
it we do not condemn the whole church. 0 

No government. has ever been entirely free from bad men; and no 
Administration of our own Government has entirely escaped them, 
from and erie Washington down to this day. We should hide 
no sin, we should let no crime go unpunished. “Let no guilty man 
escape” is the penal law of the 8 Let the record of 
that party be read and judged in this regard by a candid world. Its 
financial transactions have been enormous. Its responsibilities have 
been tremendous. Its achievements have been costly, but they are 
priceless. Its triumphs were difficult yet wore glorious. And let 
every unprejudiced man answer who or what party could have done 
better or as well. Sir, the charge of dishonesty and corruption 
against the republican party is untrue and entirely unfounded. This 
Administration may be contrasted with that of any that has preceded, 
and it will appear well. 

Sir, I have no word of complaint or of disparagement to utter against 
any of the early Presidents or their administrations. I believe they 
were honest and as economical as they could make them; yet they 
had much bad luck and greater loss in the collection and disburse- 
ments of their revenues by corrupt and extravagant men than we 
have to-day. And if history is true, Washington, Jefferson, and the 
other early Presidents were abused and defamed as much as is that 
great soldier and statesman who is President now. 

I have here, sir, the financial record of all the Administrations, be- 
ginning with Washington, showing amounts collected and disbursed, 
with the amount lost under each Administration by way of defaleation 
and dishonesty and the percentage lost on each thousand dollars; 
and itis with extreme caution I give the figures, which can be verified 
by the old records themselves, to be found at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, all of which are official, and by which it appears that the dem- 
ocratic party have been extremely unfortunate in handling the public 
money, and by which it will on the other hand appear that the repub- 
lican party have been indeed extremely fortunate in the same busi- 
ness, and by which it appears that General Grant has been as suc- 
cessful in keeping thieves out of the Treasury as he was in keeping 
armed traitors out of this capital. 

Not long since my colleague, distinguished for service in the field 
and on this floor, [Mr. HuRtBUT,] in an able speech used tabulated 
matter which strikingly exhibited in favorable light the republican 
Administrations. I desire, however, Mr. Speaker, to go back to the 
bekinning of the Government, and will necessarily have to pass over 
the ground previonsly 77 6 5 by my esteemed colleague, and will 
show the same result he did in a different form, proving the correct- 
ness of his figures and of mine; and I respectfully challenge the other 
side of the House to point ont wherein they are wrong. 

I give you the statement showing the receipts and disbursements 
of the Government from its organization to June 30, 1875; exhibit- 
ing the ratio of losses per $1,000 to the aggregate received and dis- 
bursed and amount involved, arranged as nearly as practicable in 
periods of Administrations, and also in the periods prior and sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1861, prepared under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury: 


JANUARY 1, 1790 TO DECEMBER 31,.1797.—Grorck WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT: 


Gross receipt. 5 $56; 448, 721 32 $3 72 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office ....... 55, 426, 822 28 69 
Post-Office disbursements ...............-....-..2-.-: 684, 960 00 2 80 

Total amount involve. 112, 560, 503 60 222 


JANUARY 1, 1793, TO DECEMBER 31, 1801.—-Jonx ADAMS, PRESIDENT. 


Gross receipts ............ 3 $46, 085, 418 40 $0 91 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Offlce 43,811,926 44 435 
Post-Office disbursements ...............--. l 836, 267 00 ‘2 64 

Total amount involve. 90, 733, 611 84 2 59 


t 
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JANUARY 1, 1802, TO DECEMBER 31, 1909.—THOMAS JEFFERSON, PRESIDENT. 


Gross receipts 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Offico 
Post-Office disbursements 


— — Perret eerie 


ee 2255ÿů3 5ꝗ eeteeeeteee 


Gross recei $178, 649, 964 44 


Gross receipts . . . . . gz $97, 818, 054 78 
Gross disbursemen 97, 274. 000 42 
Post-Office 6, 406, 022 00 


JANUARY |, 1830, TO DECEMBER 31, 1837.—ANDREW JACKSON, (DEMOCRAT,) PRES- 
IDENT. 


Orbe recedes eder $5 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office........ 223, 546, 049 41 10 31 
Post-Office disbursements 21, 352, 923 18 198 


Gross —— exclusive of Post-Office........ 
Post-Office disbursements. -...........---+.-.+----0-. 


Gross receipts. $211, 908, 612 91 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office 194, 370, 493 14 
Post-Office disbursements 26, 582, 570 74 

Total amount involved 432, 861, 676 79 


$282, 179, 829 56 
285, 638, 875 65 
40, 439, 110 70 


Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office....... 
— | Post-Office dis 


JULY 1, 1861, TO JUNE 30, 1865.—A BRAHAM LINCOLN, (REPUBLICAN,) PRESIDENT. 


dL eee ee ty CCE AITO ELET 


670, 460, 137 61 $0 10 

Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office........ 4, 667, 457, 921 22 141 
Post-Office disbursementi sss 48, 779, 085 45 191 
Total amount involve. 9, 386, 697, 144 28 0 76 


JULY 1, 1865, TO JUNE 30, 1869.— ANDREW JOHNSON, (WAR DEMOCRAT,) PRESIDENT. 


| 


GGP T 81.042. 316. 438 46 $0 63 
Gross disbursements, exclusive of Post-Office .| 3, 891, 576, 259 10 48 
ce . 81, 016, 286 91 2 06 

Total amount involve. 8, 014, 903, 034 47 057 


FFFPVCGTTTCTCC00T0TCCT0T0T0TCT0TCT„ CAER VIETE 
Dr 


Period. $1,000. 
Prior to June 30, 1861............... $2, 263, 660,610 68 | $4, 734,020 24 82 09 
From July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1875..| 12, 709, 645, 059.91 4,348, 098 10 3⁴ 


On all accounts except Post-Office: 
January 1, 1790, to June 30, 1861... .- $2, 230, 947, 173 21 | $18, 899, $8 47 
July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1875........ 12, 566, 892, 569 53 78 
Post-Office disbursements: 
January 1, 1790, to June 30, 1881 3 59 
July 1, 1861, to June 30, 1875 ....... 299, 665, 176 08 137 


Gross total receipts and disbursements, including Post-O, 


and all other 
amounts collected or disbursed, and the losses $ 


z a 
o 
g Aniount involved.| Total losses. | « 
22 
a 
8| $112 560,503 60 | 8250, 970 31 | $2 22 
4| 90,733,611 84 935,411 87 250 
8| 29.072 736 30| 603.407 70 2 75 
8 526,764,049 86 2,191,660 16 | 416 
8| 376,322,274 93 | 3,20. 787 0 8 58 
Ser 4 48.077 0 888740 | 439 
8| 300.081.747 78 3,761,111 87 7 52 
4 327 949 02 | 3/343, 792 04 | 11 TL 
4| 244,500,156 31 | 1,565,903 25 | 6 40 
4| — 423,913,687 43} 1,732,851 04 4 08 
4| 432,961,676 79 | 1,814,409 46 4 10 
4| 608,257,815 91 | 2 107, 982 47 | 356 
4| 697, 500, 2 659, 107 61 3 BL 
4| 9,386, 697,144 23 7.200 984 14| 70 
4| 8.014, 908,984 47| 4.619. 509 81 57 
ee BAIT G| 8.174.896, 676 T7 | 2.848.102 12 34 
30, 295, 683, 963 15 | 39, 108, 605 39 1 29 
ä 4 719, 481, 157 63 | 24, 441,829 32 | 517 
. 25,576, 202 805 52 | 14, 666, 776 07 57 


Let us look into these tables and see whether the good old demo- 
cratic days were purer than these days. 

In Martin Van Baren’s time corruption seems to have reached its 
height. The losses during his administration of four years were 
$3, $13,792.04, or a loss of $11.71 on each $1,000. The preceding ad- 
ministration (J sokon) in eight years had lost $3,761,111.87, or over 
$400,000 more; but as the amount of receipts and disbursements were 

the ratio of loss on each $1,000 was somewhat smaller, being 
$7.52 on each $1,000. 

John Tyler succeeded Van Buren, and the losses during his admin- 
istration were $1,565,903.25, or less than half of the amount lost by 
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his predecessor; the ratio of loss being $6.40 on $1,000. Polk fol- 
lowed, with a loss of $4.08 on each $1,000. Pierce lost over $2,000,000, 
or $3.56 on each $1,000. And the last democratic administration 
(Buchanan) lost 000 more than Pierce, and raised the ratio of 
loss on the $1,000 to $3.81. 5 

March 4, 1861, the democrats were sueceeded by a republican, the 
immortal Lincoln; and though he had to carry on a gigantic war and 
trust money in the hands of many thousand men to disburse, whose 
character he had no time to learn before appointment; though large 
sums were lost in battle or sunk in the sea, the loss during his four 
years was seventy-six cents on each $1,000, or less than one-fifth 
of Buchauan's loss; less than one-tifteenth of Van Buren loss ; less 
than one-tenth of Jackson's loss, and one-eleventh of Monroe’s loss, 
The ratio of loss in Washington’s administration was three times 
greater than Lincoln’s. 

We may now come down to the present Administration—an adminis- 
tration denounced by the democrats from one end of the country to 
the other as corrupt. It appears that the ratio of loss on each thou- 
sand dollars during Grant’s six years is only thirty-four cents, Let us 
compare this loss with preceding administrations, and we see that 
there has been less corruption during the past six years than at any 
time since the formation of the Government. 

Grant’s ratio of loss in comparison with Johnson’s is three-fifths ; 
with Lincoln, one-half; with Washington, one-seventh; with Jobu 
Adams, one-eighth; with Jefferson, one-eighth; with Pierce, one- 
tenth; with Buchanan, one-eleventh; with Madison, Polk, Taylor, 
and J. Q. Adams, one-twelfth; with Tyler, one-nineteenth; with Jack- 
son, one-twenty-secend; with Monroe, one twenty-fifth; and with 
Martin Van Buren, only about one thirty-fifth. 

So we see, Mr. Speaker, that the present Administration, instead 
of being the most corrupt, stands highest, judging by oflicial reports, 
and they are the tests by which we and the country must judge. 
Sir, these figures are not partisan friends and witnesses. They tell 
the truth to and for all parties. President Grant’s administration is 
higher in the standard of honor, honesty, and fidelity to the country 
than any preceding administration. The loss in the last democratic 
administration was 82,659, 107.81; and let me call the attention of this 
House and the country to the fact that this does not include the 
money stolen by southern democrats when they left the Union in 
1861. Every postmaster in the South stole all the Government 
money in his possession, as well as postage-starips, which is esti- 
mated at $1,000,000! All the moneys in the mints and custom-houses 
in the South were stolen, amounting to several millions more. i 

Mr. Speaker, the verdict upon the testimony must be in favor of 
the republican party for economy and reform. 


The Use and Abuse of Silver as Money. 


SPEECH OF HON. ABRAM S. HEWITT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 5, 1876. 


The House having under consideration the concurrent eee by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to create a commission to er and report 
upon the question of the remonetization of silver— 

Mr. HEWITT, of New York, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The discussion has taken a wider range than the 
provisions of the concurrent resolation reported by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency would seem to warrant, and has in fact ex- 
tended to the merits of the bill reported some days since by the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, entitled “A bill to utilize the product of 
gold and silver mines, and for other purposes.” This extraordinary 
bill, extraordinary in the nature of its provisions as well as the 
sonree from which it comes before the House, contemplates the fol- 
lowing ends: 

1, That the United States shall purchase all the gold and silver bull- 
ion which may be brought to its mints and assay offices and pay for 
the same in the coin-notes of the United States for gold at the rate 
of $1 for 25.8 grains, and for silver at the rate of $1 for 412.8 grains. 

2. It directs the coinage of silver dollars, not now known to the 
law, weighing 412.8 grains each of standard silver. 

3. It provides that the coin-notes so issued shall be receivable with- 
out limit for all dues to the United States, and that the silver dollars 
so coined shall be a legal tender for all debts, public and private, not 
specified to be paid in gold coin. 

4. For the redemption of these coin-notes a fund equal to 75 per 
cent. of the amount ontstanding shall always be kept on hand in the 
publie depositories of the United States. 

The arguments which have been presented in favor of this measure 
appear to be as follows: 

I. That che act of February 10, 1873, by which the silver dollar was 
demonetized was passed surreptitiously, and that Con was pur- 
posely kept in the dark as to its real nature and the effect of its pro- 

* visions. In other words, that Congress did not intend to demonetize 
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the silver dollar and that the bill could not have been if it 
had been understood that no more silver dollars could be coined after 
its passage. 

2. That Congress has the right to restore the coin of the same weight 
and fineness as it contained prior to 1873, and to use it as a legal tend- 
er for the payment of all debts contracted prior to that date not spe- 
cifically payable in gold coin. 

3. That the debtor class in this country, now suffering from the op- 
pression of the creditor class, will thereby e e relieved, because 
debts can be discharged in a less costly medium than that now re- 
quired by law, to wit, legal-tender notes or gold coin. 

4. That the burden of the public debt of the United States and of 
the several States and municipalities, now too heavy to be borne, will 
be tly lessened, and industry, being thus relieved from taxation, 
be a become active and labor will be fully employed and better 


5. That the price of silver will be raised in consequence of the en- 
larged field for its use and a better market secured for one of the lead- 
ing products of the American soil. 


REMONSTRANCE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.| 


inst this bill I am charged by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
City of New York “to remonstrate in its behalf as unjustly and need- 
lessly permitting the payment at par of more than $11,000,000,000 of 
ublic and private debts by silver coin now depreciated in market at 
east 18 per cent. and liable to still further fluctuation and depression. 
Of this debt more than twothonsand millions exist inthe accumulated 
savings of many years invested in policies on lives, the holders of 
which will be despoiled of the 18 per cent. being three hundred and 
sixty millions. The holders of mort on property in all parts of 
the United States for at least $5,000,000,000, and many of them illable 
to bear the loss, will lose their 18 per cent., being at least nine hun- 
dred millions. All these immense sums extracted from suffering in- 
dividuals are bestowed by the bill on the debtors, without any equiv- 
alent justification or any public gain whatever.” 

In submitting this remonstrance, let me say that in my judgment 
it does not overstate the injury which will be inflicted upon the ered- 
itor class of the country, who are never supposed to be its enemies 
until after they have parted with their money, and for whose advent 
our fellow-citizens in the South and West are anxiously waiting, 
when they tell us that more capital is needed for the development of 
their great natural resources, But if there were any doubt upon the 
subject, the source from which the remonstrance emanates should lay 
the doubt at rest. For more than a century the Chamber of Com- 
merce has been a recognized authority upon all questions pertaining 
to exchanges and finance, i 

It is composed now, as it always has been, of the leading merchants, 
bankers, and manufacturers of the city of New York. It numbers 
over seven hundred members, whose occupation, training, and inter- 
ests have necessarily made them familiar with the laws of trade and 
the delicate elements which affect credit, public and private. They 
become thus not merely experts, so to speak, in all matters of finance, 
but they are to a large extent the jealous guardians of commercial 
honor, which lies at the foundation of the national prosperity. Their 
voice is entitled, therefore, to great weight, prestar possibly than the 
report even of a committee of this House, whose duty under the rules 
is not to consider questions of finance at all, but is strictly limited “to 
consider all subjects relating to mines and mining that may be re- 
ferred to them, and to report their opinion thereon, together with such 
prol itions relative thereto as may seem to them expedient.” (Rule 
15% 

Let me say right here, as the chairman of the committee has com- 
plained that the bill has been resisted by tactics commonly known as 
filibustering, he has no just ground of complaint when he reflects 
that when the Committee on Mines and Mining undertakes to deal 
with the question of what shall be the legal tender for the payment 
of debts, a subject entirely foreign under the rules to its domain, as 
foreign as the tariff question, it sets an example of improper nse of 
its opportunities which can fairly and indeed only be met by such 
opposition as is secured under tho rules of the House, adopted to meet 
just such violations of propriety. 

But to return to the remonstrance, to the serious allegations of 
which I invite the attention of the House. Summed up in one word, 
it charges that the bill under consideration means spoliation under the 
guise of law, against which the highest financial and commercial 
authority on the American continent enters its solemn protest; spolia- 
tion, L venture to say, upon a scale so vast as to dwarf the plunder 
of India under Warren Hastings, and which renders ridiculous the 
sum-total of the extravagant expendituresof the last eight years, upon 
the investigation of which this House and its committees have ex- 
pended their energies during the present session of Congress. 


OPERATION OF THE BLAND BILL. 


Let me explain, although it ought to be clear without even a word 
of explanation, the process by which this spoliation will be accom- 
plished. As the law now stinds, all existing contracts for the pay- 
ment of money must be discharged either in gold coin or in legal- 
tender notes. Now this bill proposes to make silver a legal tender 
for the payment of debts in all cases where the word coin or dollars 
is used, in all public and private contracts at the rate of 412.8 grains 
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standard silver to the dollar, the value of which at fifty pence per 
ounce, the quotation of to-day, is 84.8 cents. Under the pledge of 
the act of 1869 the legal-tender notes of the United States are redeem- 
able in coin, which all the world has heretofore inken to mean gold 
coin, And their market value has been and is to-day fixed with refer- 
ence to redemption in gold coin. With gold at a premium of 114, 
these notes are worth 89.8 cents to the dollar; but if they are to be 
redeemed in silver coin, worth only 84.8 cents to the dollar, they will 
necessarily fall to the same discount with reference to the value of 
silver as they now occupy with reference to gold; in other words, 
they will be worth 73.1 instead of 84.8 cents in gold. The result is, 
therefore, that on all money contracts, whether payable in coin or 
in paper, there would be an immediate confiscation of the property 
of the ereditor by act of Congress of 15 per cent. of his just claim. 
In the aggregate this would amount to a transfer, so far as the act of 
Congress could have any effect, from the creditor to the debtor class 
of a sum greater than the entire debt of the United States. 

The advocates of the bill admit that this is one of the objects which 
they have in view. They call it ‘relief to the debtor class.” They 
forget, however, that the laws of nature cannot be reversed by acts 
of Congress. It is true that the bill will authorize the debtor to dis- 
charge his debt with a less valuable commodity than was intended 
for its discharge at the time the contract was made, but no act of Con- 
gress short of a general division of property or an utter cancellation 
of indebtedness can endow the debtor with the means of payment. 
He may indeed have a property which, in the present condition of 
things, would sell for enough to discharge his debt and leave him a 
517 8 But if this bill be passed, this margin and surplus would 
disappear with the same rapidity as the golden hues of the clouds 
after the sun passes below the horizon. In the face of the proposition 
to confiscate 15 per cent. of all the indebtedness of the country, every 
dollar of foreign capital would be withdrawn from the country as rap- 
idly as it could be collected, and the steamships could remove it in 
some form of material value. Every dollar of American capital that 
could be controlled would in like manner be remitted to foreign 
countries for safe-keeping or would be hoarded in the secret recesses 
to which confidence betakes itself in time of spoliation. There would 
be a universal collection of debts and a universal fall in values, re- 
sulting in a general transfer of the properties of the debtors to the 
creditors in final liquidation of the debt. The country would be one 
scene of indiscriminate ruin and desolation; the condition of the 
people would be intolerable, and their just indignation would be 
visited upon every man and upon any political party who had any 
part or lot in bringing upon the heads of the people such an irre- 
parable and overwhelming disaster, 

Now, let me call the attention of this House to the classes in the 
community upon whom first would fall the weight of this mon- 
strons iniquity. Of the debt that would be confiscated, more than 
two thousand millions are in the form of accumulations to meet 
policies of life insurance. Need I ask this House whether it is the 
rich or the poor to whom these policies have been issued? We all 


know that it is the professional man, the elerk, the tradesman, who, 


earning their living from day to day, endeavor thus to provide for 
their families when the sustaining and the laboring hand is at length 
laid Jow in the grave. Thus, then, it is that the bill proposes to de- 
spoil the desolate widows and the helpless orphans of $360,000,000 of 
that fund, vast in the aggregate, but limited in each individual case, 
which society has slowly and patiently accumulated as the barrier 
against suffering and want forthe widows and orphans of the nation. 

Again, it is estimated that there were $5,000,000,000 invested in bond 
and mortgage, of which this bill will confiscate $900,000,000. Now, 
who are the large holders of these mortgages? Not the rich mainly, 
but thesavings-banks, who hold in trust Oty earningsof the poor. 
Upon the day-laborer, upon the industrious servant girl, upon the 
frugal mechanic, therefore, will fall this unparalleled and incredible 
loss of the means accumulated against a rainy day. 

This expected but fallacious “relief to the debtor” therefore would 
be at the expense of those who, too poor to get in debt, have with the 
patient industry which characterizes honest labor and humble station, 
accumulated a provision against the ills of life, the decay of old age, 
and the dreaded refuge of the poor-house. It is the old story of the 
poor sacrificed to the demands of the needy speculator and the grasp- 
ing adventurer. The only protection against such robbery and such 
disaster lies in the good sense and solid integrity of the American peo- 

le, who have only to be made acquainted with the effects of this 

egislation to set upon it the seal of their just condemnation. 
ow let ns examine the po upon which this monstrous propo- 
sition is sought to be justified. 

We are told that prior to 1873 it was the right of the Government 
and of private individuals to discharge their debts either in gold or 
silver at the option of the debtor, and that this right was taken away 
without their knowledge and consent, in fact by covert legislation, 
the effect of which was not intended or appreciated by the Congress 
which enacted it. 

The gentleman from Missouri Mr. BLAND] on the 3d instant stated 
that the coinage act of 1873 “was passed surreptitiously and without 
discussion, and was one of the grossest measures of injustice ever in- 
ilicted upon any a ond The honorable Senator from Nevada [ Mr. 

ONES] and the honozsble gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
aye made similar statements, and these statements have been re- 
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iterated by the press of the conntry and repeated again to-day by the 

gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] and the gentleman from Illi- 

nois, [Mr. Fort.] In answer to these charges I propose, at the risk 

of being tedious, but in order to refute them once for all, to give, in 

a note at the end of my remarks, the history of the coinage act of 

505 as shown by the records of the Treasury Department and of 
ongress. 

I have felt it necessary to make this weary statement in order to 
prove that the legislation of 1373 was not surreptitiously enacted, 
traveling over ground that has been occupied in part by other mèm- 
bers who have addressed the House, and in part by the daily press, 
because there is nothing so unpalatable to the American people as 
“tricks” in e of which the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing will be fully conscious when it comes to be generally understood 
how far they have exceeded the legitimate line of their duty in bring- 
ing forward this bill, which could never have been reported from the 
Committee on Banking ənd Currency, to which it properly belonged. 


POWER OF CONGRESS TO REMONETIZE SILVER. 


But admitting that there was nothing underhand in the legislation of 
1873, it will be asked whether it is not true that prior to that date debts 
0 1 have been discharged in silver dollars weighing 412.5 grains; 
and, if so, have we not a legal and moral right to restore the dollar to 
circulation in order that debts contracted prior to that date may be 
paid in such dollars? To this question I reply that certainly prior to 
the passage of the law of 1873 debts might have been paid in such 
silver dollars, but now we have neither the legal nor the moral right 
to pay debts in silver dollars worth less than the value of the standard 

old dollar, which is now the sole unit of value. We have an un- 
doubted right to remonetize the silver dollar, and it may be wise to 
do so, but if we do it we are legally and morally bound to put in it 
enough silver to make it equal in value tothe gold dollar. Not to do 
this is to violate equally the plain provisions of the Constitution and 
of the moral law. 

What are the provisions of the Constitution in regard to money? 
No power is anywhere granted to Congress to make gold and silver, 
or indeed anything whatever, a legal tender. The language of the 
Constitution, article 1, section 8, is: 

That Con shall have to coin 7 the value th and 
foreign can ata fia the rid ep ai weights and ae We ot 

There is no other grant of power in regard to money whatever; 
and if under this provision Con has the power to deal with the 

nestion of legal tender at all, t is no limitation whatever upon 
that power, and it has the right to select any material besides gold 
and silver as a legal tender for the payment of debts; but there is a 
restriction upon the States, article 1, section 10: 

No State shall make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts, and no State shall pass a law impairing the obligation of contracts. 

Taking these two provisions of the Constitution together, their in- 
tention would clearly seem to be as fallows: Individuals may make 
contracts payable in dollars. Snch contracts cannot bè impaired by 
any action of any State government, and the dollars represented in 
the contract must be either gold or silver dollars. These dollars must 
be provided by Congres and the value thereof must be regulated by 
Federal law. Now what is meant by the word “value?” Is it the true 
or false value? Could it have been intended by the framers of the 
Constitution that Congress should have power to give to either gold 
or silver a fictitious and unreal value? If so, what is meant by the 
word “regulate?” This word is derived from the Latin “regula,” 
a rule of length. Worcester defines the word: 

To adjust by rule or by method ; to put or to keep in order. 

Webster defines the word: 

To putin good order ; as, toregulate the disordered atate of a nation or its finances, 

Congress is therefore to measure the value of the money it coins 
not once for all, but is to regulate it and adjust its relative value 
from time to time as with a rule, according as necessity or occasion 
may require. That this is the intention of this provision is evident 
from its collocation with the words “ and fix the standard of weights 
and measures.” Money was to be “regulated ;” that is, measured and 
adjusted; but the standard of weights and measures was to be fixed; 
that is, not changed and altered from time to time. The reason is ob- 
vious; the standards of weights and measures may be fixed by the 
eternal standards of nature, such as an are of the meridian; but gold 
and silver, depending for their value upon supply and demand, must 
fluctnate in relative value, and must, therefore, be regulated as to 
each other in order that no injustice may be done in the current 
transactions of commerce, This view, which is too plain to admit of 
doubt, is confirmed by the insertion of the words “ and of foreign 
coin,” which, being dependent for standard and weight upon the action 
of foreign powers, must necessarily be regulated from time to time 
with reference to their intrinsic value, and not fixed as is the case of the 
standard of weights and measures. 

It is plain, therefore, that the power of Congress under the Consti- 
tution is limited to the coining of money, and that it is the duty of 
Congress to regulate the value of the money which it may coin, ac- 
cording to its intrinsic worth as determined by its value as bullion 
in the markets of the world, and that if this value changes enough 
to produce disturbances in business, to inquire into and regulate the 
value of “money” according to the state of facts as developed by 
the inquiry. á 
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That this is the true view of the constitutional power and dnty of 
Congress is made apparent by one other consideration not often per- 
ceived. The amount of “money” in actual use and being is always 
small compared with the volume of business. It is the measure of 
value, however, for all transactions. If the measure be false, there 
will be injustice done in each transaction. The loss resulting from 
the re-adjustment of valne in the measure will be trifling, therefore, 
compared with the whole volume of transactions. The settlements 
of a moe day at the New York clearing-house amount to nearly 
$50,000,000, which are effected by the actnal transfer of less than 
$2,500,000. Now, if the measure be wrong to the extent of 5 per 
cent., the daily loss to some one will be greater than the whole 
amonnt required to effect the daily payment of balances. It was the 
perception of this trath which led the government of William III to 
recall the clipped and worn silver coinage in 1695 and replace it with 
full coin of standard weight, and to charge the cost thereof up to the 
nation and not leave it upon the innocent holders of the depreciated 
coin, The total cost of this operation was £2,415,140, a sum less than 
the losses caused by the depreciated coin in business operations of 
every year, e of every month. The force of this rule increases 
directly with the volume of business, so that in modern times, when 
it becomes necessary to re-adjust the values of outstanding coin, it is 
accepted that the nation, and not the individual holders, must bear 
the loss. This rule is now being applied to the replacement of the 
German coinage. 

Fortunately we have now no such loss to meet; but the statement 
of the principle serves to indicate what must have been the solu- 
tion of the difficulty if we had found ourselves compelled to deal 
witha stock of silver dollars in the presence of the recent de- 
preciation of silver. We could only have called them in and re- 
placed them with new dollars containing the necessary additional 
silver to have restored them to their equivalency with the gold dol- 
lar. The loss of this operation would have been insignificant com- 

ared with the stupendous losses which would otherwise have occurred 
in the settlement of existing indebtedness. 

This doctrine of equivalency must prevail in all countries main- 
taining the double standard, which cannot exist without it, aud in 
practice does not long exist anywhere, because it involves too fre- 
quent changes in the weight of coins. The cessation of the coinage 
of silver by Switzerland and its limitation by the Latin Union is a 
practical abandonment of the double standard for the time being, 
and its restoration cannot be safely attempted until the relation be- 
yen the value of gold and silver shall have once more become 
stable. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN COINAGE. 

The money history of the United States has been in strict accord- 
ance with this doctrine. At the foundation of the Government the 
dollar in use was the standard Spanish milled dollar. All contracts 
for hard money were payable in these dollars, In order that no in- 
justice might be done to debtors or creditors it was necessary to de- 
termine the quantity of silver contained in these dollars. Hamilton 
undertook the task, and afteranelaborateinvestigation, including care- 
ful assays of average specimens, fixed upon 371} grains of pure silver 
as the standard value. This formed the basis of our system of coinage. 
He next determined the equivalent in gold at its then market value 
of 371} grains of silver, and fixed it at 27 grains. Owing to an error 
in the calculation the gold was slightly undervalued, and never, 
therefore, came into nse, but the cheaper medium, the silver dollar, 
was the actual standard of value. This was the era of the silver 
dollar, and it continued to be the sole medium of legal tender in use 
until 1834. At that time the best financial minds of the country, 
such as Gallatin, Ingham, and others, came to the conclusion that the 
interests of the nation . that gold should be brought into cir- 
culation. It was a legal tender but it did not circulate, because it 
was undervalued. For that reason the owner of gold bullion did not 
bring it to the Mint to be coined. 

And just here it will be well, Mr. S er, to call the attention of 
the House to the true functions of the Mint as at that time pre- 
scribed by law. These functions have been largely Wr 
forgotten, and misunderstood in the confusion which has grown out 
of phe substitution of legal-tender paper money for gold and silver 
coin. 

The Mint of the United States was never an institution in which 
the Government manufactured money on its own account and sup- 
plied it to the public at a profit. It was merely a factory, to which 
citizens brought their bullion and plate and had it converted into 
coin or money ät a fixed charge, which snfficed merely to cover the 
cost of the operation. The stamp of the Government was mercly a 
certificate of valne, and no more, impressed by the Government upon 
the property of the citizen. The Government did not buy the Dull- 
ion and sell the coin, it merely received the bullion, stamped it, and 
returned it to its lawful owner. Hence new light is thrown upon 
that provision of the Constitution which requires Congress “to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof,” for it was the property of 
individuals which was to be coined and the value of which was to be 
regulated by the Government, which had no other interest or duty 
but to impress upon it the true and nota fictitious value. 

Now, as the value which the law required the Mint to stamp upon 
goia was less than its commercial value, no gold was brought to the 

int to be stamped. The commerce of the world, and especially of 


the most progressive nations, such as England and Holland, was 
mainly carried on in gold. All bills of exchange settled in London 
and Amsterdam, the principal financial marts of the world, were pay- 
able in gold. Our own commerce was then in a rapid state of devel- 
opment, and our statesmen perceived that we needed a gold unit of 
value for its lubrication and growth. What did they do? They let 
silver alone, because it was the existing unit of value in all contracts. 
To change it would work injustice to debtors and creditors alike. 
They therefore brought the weight of the gold dollar down to tlie 
value of the silver dollar, and,in order to make it circulate, a bare 
trifle below it. Thus they did exact justice to debtors and creditors, 
or rather so little injustice that its effect was imperceptible and of no 
consequence compared with the advantages of securing the circula- 
tion and establishment of a gold unit of value in harmony with the 
currency of the nations with whom we had large eommercial relations. 

Thus aud then ceased the first or silver era and began the second 
or golden era of the American coinage. Silver dollars slowly but 
surely disappeared from circulation, because they were slightly un- 
dervalned as coin, and it paid to export them or melt them up. The 
gold dollar weighing 25.8 grains took the place of the silver dollar, 
and from 1837 until the passage of the paper legal-tender act in 1803 
gold dollars were the sole unit of value in the United States. Al- 
though gold and silver dollars were equally a legal tender for the 
payment of debts, in fact for more than a generation, 2 forty 
years, gold only was the metal in use for payments exceeding $1; 
and when the legal-tender act was passed the value of the notes issued 
under it was referred to the standard of gold, and gold only. This 
was still the case in 1873, when the silver dollar was demonetized. 
No one referred to silver as the standard of value, because the silver 
dollar was then more valuable than the gold dollar, being worth $1.03, 
and had not been in use for forty years. Hence in the revision of 
the coinage laws it was treated, and properly so, as an obsolete coin, 
which had not been in use for a generation, and which in the ordi- 
nary course of things would never come into use again. No one de- 
sired it for the payment of debts, for all debts had in effect been 
contracted on the basis of the gold dollar, and no one expected either 
to receive or give anything else in payment where coin was to be 
paid. The abolition therefore of the silver dollar in 1873 did no injus- 
tice to any human being; and even if the allegation were true, as I 
have shown it not to be, that it was done in the dark, it was a deed by 
which no one was injured and no existing right impaired. 


EQUIVALENCY OF VALUE. 


It is now demanded that the silver dollar be restored; and let it be 
conceded for the sake of argument, as may possibly be found to be 
the fact, that it is e ient to yield to this demand. Upon what 
basis of value shall it be restored? How maay grains of silver shall 
it contain? The Committee on Mines and Mining say 412.8 grains, 
worth with silver at fifty and three-fourths per ounce about eighty- 
four cents in gold. Let it be noted that the old silver dollar only 
contained 412.5 grains, so that the committee do not adhere to it. 
Why do they make any change if they plant themselves on the old 
silver dollar? The Constitution says that Congress shall “coin money 
and regulate the value thereof.” They propose to make a new coin, 
a dollar which does not now exist and as reported by them never 
known to the law. They must regulate its value. They cannot shut 
their eyes to this duty. They cannot shirk it. They must regulate 
its value. By what standard? There is but one standard of value 
in existence, which is the gold dollar or unit of value. The new 
coin or silver dollar must therefore be regulated by the gold dollar 
now in use, and with reference to it alone, for there is no other stand- 
ard or unit of value known to the law. No act of cao can make 
412.8 grains of silver worth a dollar in gold when adollar in gold will 
eee as itcan to-day, 480 grains of silver in the open market. If 

ongress should attempt to do this in the face of la purchases 
daily made by the Director of the Mint at the rate of 480 grains to 
the dollar, the Supreme Court of the United States would be bound 
to hold that Con had not regulated the value of the new coin, but 
had given it a false value, and violated the vil are provisions of the 
Constitution. This much is clear; but whether the Supreme Court 
might not go further and decide that in making this silver dollar a 
legal tender for the payment of debts, except to and from the Govern- 
ment, Congress had exceeded its authority, I am not the person to 
venture an opinion; but I can find no authority in the Constitution 
for such legislation. 

Having thus, as I believe, clearly demonstrated that Congress has 
no legal right to make a creditor receive 412.8 grains of silver in lieu 
of a gold dollar which will purchase 480 grains, it seems to me quite 
superfluous to attempt to show that it has no moral right to doso. A 
man may voluntarily take less than he is entitled to, but to force 
him to receive less than hismoney would purchase in open market is 
a manifest wrong which requires noelucidation. No wrong was done 
to the debtor in 1873 by the abolition of the silver dollar then worth 
more than the gold dollar, and which had not been in use within the 
existence of the present generation. All that it did was to take away 
the unexpected and unseen possibility of paying the creditor in less 
valne than either party expected or in reality contracted to pay. 

The operation of a law which would make 412.8 grains of silver a 
legal dollar cannot be better illustrated than by following through 
the purchase of silver by the Director of the Mint for the manufact- 
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ure of subsidiary coin under the recent legislation of Congress. The 
Government sells one million of 5 per cent. bonds for par in gold. 
This gold is sold for legal-tender notes at a premium of 12 per cent. 
and produces $1,112,000 in greenbacks. These purchase, with silver 
at fifty and three-quarter pence per ounce, about$1,200,000 in standard 
silver. Now, suppose the seller of the silver to have kept his legal- 
tender notes on deposit until after the passage of the prop 
bill; the notes will then be payable in silver instead of gold, but 
ab they are not at present redeémable in anything, they will fall to 
a discount as compared with silver equal to the present discount 
as compared with gold; that is, about 12 per cent. The seller of the 
silver would therefore be able with his greenbacks to purchase only 
$1,000,000 of silver to replace the proceeds of the $1,200,000 which he 
had sold to the Government shortly before, thus losing two hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of silver by act of Congress, and without any 
fault of his own, except the belief, which he has shared with all the 
Fono, that the legal-tender notes would be redeemed in gold and not 
in silver, 
PERTURBATIONS IN THE VALUE OP SILVER. 


If, therefore, we legislate upon this subject at all, we are bound by 
the express direetions of the Constitution, as well as by the dictates 
of common honesty, to adopt the true and not a false ratio of value 
between the two metals. But who can tell what is the true ratio? 
To-day silver is selling at 51d. per ounce, and a week ago it was 
selling at 463d. per ounce. On the 16th of March last, when J 
had the honor to address the House upon this subject, the price 
was 53d, per onnce, In the month of January last it was 564d. 
per ounce, and the extreme low point which it has reached in 1876 is 
18 per cent. below the average value of 1875. These perturbations 
can only be compared to the variations of the thermometer dur- 
ing the last week. This, then, isa time when no man of wisdom 
in monetary affairs can determine the trne ratio of value between 
gold and silver, as required by the Constitution. It is therefore 
a time absolutely unsuitable for legislation upon this subject. It is 
an epoch of perturbation in the price of silver more marked than has 
ever before occurred in the history of the precious metals. In the 
Jong period of time for which we have authentic data, from 1637 to 
1872, the variations in the relative value of gold and silver were be- 
tween 14.74 and 15.83; and during our whole political history of one 
hundred years the ratio ranged between 15 and 16 until the present 
year, when the range has been between 16 and 20, involving a fall of 
18 per cent. in the value of silver in a single year. Now, where is 
the man who can tell us whether silver is going up or going down 
relatively to gold? Who can tell us whether the present ratio is 
likely to be permanent or whether there is to be a sudden rise in the 
value of silver or a fall still greater than that which has occurred? 

Who ean determine the duration of the causes which have produced 
this fall? First of these comes the yield of the American silver- 
mines, now estimated at $40,000,000 yearly, and there is every reason 
to believe that the product of the American mines will steadily in- 
crease. The second cause, the demonetization of silver hegun in Ger- 
many, will have spent its force when the stock of silver on hand in 
that corfutry shall have been di of. And this is a striking evi- 
dence of the sensitiveness of the market for silver, that the attempt 
to sell so small an amonnt as $40,000,000, not more than the product of 
the American mines fora single year, should cause a fall in the price of 
silver in London of from five to eight pence per ounce. The third 
agency producing the fallin the valueof silver is the present apparent 
saturation of India and China with that material; in other words, 
those countries no longer absorb the surplus silverof the world. Now 
who can tell how long these canses will continue to operate? Even 
if Germany should relieve itself of its surplus silver, what policy 
will the Latin Union adopt in regard to their silver? 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 


The whole course of commerce points to the adoption of the 
single gold standard throughout, the civilized world for all purposes 
except subsidiary coinage. The difficulties in the way of a double 
standard, always serious, would appear to be insuperable in view of 
the extraordivary finctuations in the value of silver, and it would 
be only possible to preserve the double standard by frequent changes 
in the valne of silver coin, involving throngh its recoin such 
confusion in the current business of society that it would me 
an intolerable nuisance. Nor would this confusion be abated by the 
adoption of the silverstandard alone. So far as foreign commerce is 
concerned settlements would have to be made-in the gold standard, 
and the fluctuations of exchange wonld be aggregated by the daily 
fluctuations in silver. The views of John Stuart Mill upon this sub- 
ject are so clearly stated, that I do not see how they can be regarded 
otherwise than as decisive.* 


=ý 1. Though the qualities necessary to fit any commodity for being used as 
money are rarely 8 in any considorable ection, chars are ten hatiera 
ies which possess them in an eminentand nearly an equal degree, the two precious 
etals, as they are called: gold and silver. Some nations have accordingly at- 
peer compose their circulating medium of these two metals indiscriminately. 
There is an obvious convenience in making use of the more costly metal for 
larger payments and the cheaper one for smaller; and the only question relates to 
the mode in which this can best be done. The mode most 8 adopted has 
been to establish between the two metals a fixed p tion; to de, for example, 
that a gold coin called a sovereign should be equivalent to twenty of the silver 
coins called shillings ; the one and the other being called, in the ordinary 


WHAT WE ARE ASKED TO DO. 

I need not tell the House that the question of the value of silver 
is a disturbing element at the present time, not ouly in this country, 
but throughout Europe; that the fall in value has produced great 
distress throughout the eastern world, and India is said to be in a 
state of general bankruptey in consequence of the inability of debt- 
ors to discharge their obligations even though the money in which 
they were payable has fallen in value, because capital has taken 
fright and sternly locks itself up until a calm judgment can be 
formed as to a future market for silver. Fortunately the United 
States have escaped these great evils. Owing to the suspension of 
specie payments and the demonetization of silver in 1873 we are not 
forced to deal with the question of the depreciation of our coinage. 
We are thus relieved from the difficulties which beset England in its 
Indian Empire, France and the Latin Union in regard to their double 
standard, and Germany in its effort to establish a single gold stand- 
ard. But the proposition of this bill is that, being free from the em- 
barrassment of the question, we shall deliberately load ourselves down 
with its difficulties, and by making a market for the surplus silver 
which has produced all these disastrons consequences, transfer to our- 
selves the barden of the settlement of this difficult problem. And, 
as I have already shown, we are asked to take all these consequences 
upon onr shoulders without the slightest obligation on our part to 
do so, and without the possibility of any benefit either to the country 
or to the producers of silver, 


HOW IT WOULD AFFECT THE GOVERNMENT. 


It is alleged, it is true, that the effect of the passage of this bill 
will be to raise the price of silver, and that we ought to pass it be- 
canse silver is a domestic product. This is putting the doctrine of 
protection to a new use. If silver is to continue to be one of our ex- 

rts, it can be sold abroad at its current commercial value; but it 
will not go abroad unless we are prepared to sell it at that price. 
But it is all that this bill will command a use for it at home and 
gradually raise its price here, If this be true, it would surely make 
a market for the surplus German silver, and all the silver which is 
now weighing down the markets of the world would simply be poured 
in upon our market and be sold to the Government at the rate of 
412.8 grains to the dollar, when in fact a dollar should purchase 480 
grains. Onur gold would be thus driven out of the country and every- 
thing of value which could be exchanged for silver would follow the 

ld, just as happened in Japan under similar conditions, and the 

vernment would become the owner of an enormous stock of silver 
bullion, upon which in fact it would have to pay the interest and 
levy it in the form of taxes upon the people and the industries of 
the country. For the bullion so purchased the coin notes would be 
issued. These coin notes being receivable for public dues, the Gov- 
ment would have no revenue except in the shape of coin notes, which 
it could pay out only in the purchase of bullion, because the Consti- 
tution confers no authority on the Government to make them legal- 
tenders from the Government to its creditors, and the bill before ns now 
does not attempt it. How, then, would the Government meet its cur- 
rent expenses? It must either borrow money by the issue of bonds 
bearing interest or it would have to sell its accumulated silver which 
it had purchased at the rate of 412.8 grains to the dollar at the best 
price it could get for it in the markets of the world. To-day it might 
sell it at the rate of 480 grains to the dollar, which would involve a 
loss of 15 per cent., but inasmuch.as there would be no other market 
for it except at such rates as would permit its use in the arts, it is 
manifest that the price would fall very much below the lowest limit 
which it has yet touched. Nor could any remedy for this embarrass- 
ment be found in increased taxes, for they would be paid in these 
coin notes, which could only be used for the purchase of more bullion. 

The whole proposition, therefore, simply resolves itself into an 
attempt on the part of the owners of the silver-mines to sell their 
entire product to the Government of the United States at a price 
15 per cent. above its present market value for their own personal 
profit, with the dead certainty that Government could not resell the 
accumulated bullion, notonly of our own markets, but of the world, 
except at a frightful loss, which must be borne by the tax-payers of 
this country. 

THE COIN NOTES CANNOT CIRCULATE AS MONEY. 

This proposition is so plain that I am overcome with astonishment 
at the audacity of its authors, whoever they may be, and the failure 
of the Committee on Mines and Mining to comprehend the fatal 
bearings of the bill which they have reported. But we shall be told 
that these coin notes would cireulate as money and drive out the 


legal-tender notes. As no provision is made for the retirement of 
the legal-tender notes I cannot see where they would be driven to, 


money of account of the country, by the same denomination, a pound; and it being i 
— — every one who has a pound to pay, either to pay it in the one metal or 
o Other. 


with the ordinary relative values of the two m groun on their cost of pro- 
duction; and if those nataral or cost values always continued to bear the same 
ratio to one another, the arrangement would be unobject: This, however, 
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and if both classes of notes should, in effect, continue in eireulation, 
the result would be inflation to the extent of the whole amount of the 
coin notes issued. But this result is impossible, for the legal-tender 
notes becoming redeemable in silver instead of gold, and not being 
payable on demand, would at once fall to a discount upon the price 
of silver equal to the present discount upon the price of gold. In 
other words, they would be at a discount of 12 per cent. upon the 
value of the silver-coin notes. They would therefore be the inferior 
currency, and, being a legal-tender for the payment of debts, would 
continue to circulate to the exclusion of the coin notes, which would 
only be used for the payment of the duties upon imports. The only 
effect they could have would be to drive out all the gold from the 
country, use there would be no longer any use for gold, the du- 
ties being payable in silver, which the Government would be expected 
to use by the advocates of this bill for the payment of interest upon 
the public debt. 
HOW SHALL WE PAY THE NATIONAL DEBT? 


Thus we are brought face to face with the proposition that the 
public debt shall be paid principal and interest in silver coin at the 
rato of 412.8 grains to the dollar, which has had no existence in law 
since 1873, and had no existence in fact since 1834. And we deliber- 
ately propose to adopt this mode of payment because silver has fallen 
below its value at the time of the contract, and we can thereby make 
a profit at the expense of the national creditors. If the authors of 
this scheme reflected that it will be at the expense of the national 
credit; that it will be regarded by the whole civilized world as an act 
of deliberate robbery; that it will be henceforth impossible to con- 
vert any more of onr 6 per cent. bonds into new bonds bearing a lower 
rate of interest; that on the fourteen hundred millions of debt yet 
remaining to be provided for we should thus lose at least.2 per cent. 
annually, amounting to $28,000,000 per annum, and that we should 
practically isolate ourselves from the commerce of the globe as much 
as China was formerly shut in from the civilized world, and that 
we should be regarded as a nation incapable of comprehending the 
first principles of common honesty, they would take pause and 
shudder at the disastrous consequences involved in the ill-considered 
bill which they have reported “to utilize the products of the gold 
aud silver mines” at the expense of the p rity and the honor of 
the country. Let it not be forgotten that “Honors train is longer 
than his foreskirt.” 

: WHO WILL BE PROFITED! 


And now let us consider for a moment who is to profit by this mon- 
strous proposition. So far as the country is concerned, it is evident 
that there can only be loss, without any corresponding justification 
or advantage whatever, and the end must be.such a general destruc- 
tion in the values of property as to plunge the nation into difficulties 
and distress which it would require the patient efforts and the wise 
statesmanship of a whole generation to repair. But,in the process 
of this transfer of property and this destruction of values, the specu- 
lator and the pone would have abundant opportunity to profit at 
the expense of the whole community. 

Pass this bill, and the rise in gold would be measured by the exact 
difference between the market value of silver and the fictitions value 
which is imparted to it by the provisions of the bill. The rise would 
be from 15 to 20 per cent., according to the fluctuations in the price 
of silver. On every million of dollars on which the gold-gamblers 
have gone “long,” there would be a profit of from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred thousand dollars, and the number of millions to which 
this fraternity would go “long” are only to be estimated by the num- 
ber of victims who can be found to take part in this game of “ heads 
I win, and tails you lose.” 

Again the owners of the Bonanza mines, who, by the fall in the 


for example, was lowered in permanent value more than fold by the discovery of 
the American mines; and those small variations of value which take place occa- 
sionally do not affect both metals alike. Suppose such a variation to take place, 
the value of the two metals relatively to one another no longer egreeing with their 
rated proportion, one or the other of them will now be rated below its bullion value 
and there will be a profit to be made by melting it. 

Sup for example, that gold rises in value relatively to silver, so that the 
quantity of gold in a sovereign is now worth more than the quantity of silver in 
twenty shillings. Two consequences will ensue. No debtor will any longer find 
it his interest to pay in gold. He will always pay in silver, because twenty shill- 
ings are a legal tender for a debt of one pound, and he can procure silver converti- 
ble into twenty shillings for less gold t that contained in a sovereign. The 
other consequence will be that unless a sovereign can be sold for more than twenty 
shillings all the sovereigns will be melted, since as bullion they will purchase a 
greater number of shillings than they exchange for as coin. The converse of all 
this would happen if silver instead of gold were the metal which had risen in com- 
parative value. A sovereign would not now be worth so much as twenty shillin 
and whoever had a pound to pay would prefer paying it by a sovereign; while 
silver coins would be collected for the purpose of being melted and sold as bulon 
for gold at their real value, that is. above the legal valuation. The money of the 
community, therefore, would never really consist of both metals, but of the one only 
which at the particular timo best snited the interest of debtors; and the standard 
of the currency would be constantly liable to change from the one metal to the 
Seo at a loss on each change of the expense of coimage on the metal which fell 
out of use. 

It appears, therefore, that the value of money is liable to more frequent fiuctua- 
tions when both metals are a legal-tender at a fixed valuation than when the ex- 
clusive standard of the currency is either pat or silver. Instead of being only af- 
feeted by variations in the cost of production of one metal, it is subject to derange- 
ment from those of two. The particular kind of variation to which a currency is 
rendered more liable by having two legal standards is a fall of value, or what is 
commonly called a depreciation ; since practically that one of the two metals will 
always be the standard of which the real has fallen below the rated value, If the 


value of silver, are receiving $6,000,000 annually less than they ex- 
ted to get, would, by reason of the expected advantages of the 
egislation, be enabled to impart new life to their decaying stocks, 
and thus transfer to a confiding public, at high prices, property which 
is becoming too precarious for these sagacious operators longer to re- 
tain. Thus only have I been able to explain for myself, and I trast I 
have made it plain to this House, and that the country will understand, 
how it has been possible to get this bill reported from a committee 
which is not charged under the rules with the consideration of finan- 
cial bills of any kind whatever, much less of one which unsettles the 
whole financial system of this country and attacks the foundations 
upon which public and private credit: has hitherto securely rested. 
It pro arevolution before which all political questions sink into 
insignificance ; it undertakes at the heels of the session, and practi- 
cally without debate, the decision of one of the greatest and the 
gravest questions now before the world; one which has already in- 
volvedthe Indian Hag cope disaster and bankruptcy; one upon which 
a British commission has been in session for months; one upon which 
a committee of the House of Peers of the French Republic has been 
and is still is session; one which seriously disturbs the German 
fiscal system and has caused the Latin Union to stop its coinage; one 
upon which the wisest and best politica! economists of the world are 
in doubt and at variance. This 2 1 0 question, which affects overy 
household throughout the civilized globe, is sought to be disposed of 
by an inappropriate committee of this House as the Doorkeeper would 
brush away a cobweb from one corner of this Hall. 


REFERENCE TO A COMMISSION. 


If these gentlemen really desire to deal intelligently with this 
great question, let them withdraw their bill and 7 the concur- 
rent resolution now pending for the appointment of a commission of 
competent experts to consider this matter in all its bearings, political, 
financial, and social, and to report the results of the investigation at 
the next session of Congress, when they can be discussed with delib- 
eration, good temper, and calm judgment, so that the really serious 
interests involved may be cared for with wisdom and with states- 
manship. . 

CONOLUSION. 

It would seem to be clear, then, that the proposed legislation is not 
in the public interest, but in furtherance of private speculation at 
the expense of the public welfare, whereby the i pte of creditors 
will be needlessly confiscated, involving debtors and creditors in one 
common ruin; whereby the savings of the poorer classes will be 
despoiled by the shrinkage in their value, and the provision made 
for widows and orphans through the beneficent agency of life-insur- 
ance will be impaired ; whereby it will become impossible to fund 
the public debt at a lower rate of interest, thus perpetuating the 
heavy burden of taxation; whereby American credit will be ruined 
at home and abroad, and an irreparable check will be given to our 
slowly returning prosperity; whereby a precedent will be set, dan- 
gerous to the commonwealth and fatal to our liberties, of using the 
sovereign power to coin money for the express benefit of private and 
individual interests, which if followed up must end in the destruc- 
tion of free government. 

Summing up the whole matter, I conclude that the demonetiza- 
tion of the silver dollar in 1873 was not effected by surreptitious or im- 
proper legislation; that while it is competent for Congress to order 
the coinage of a new silver dollar, it has noright in law or morals to 
give it any other value than one which conforms strictly to the value 
of the existing standard of value, which is the-gold dollar; that the 
debtor class will not only not experience any relief if the proposed 
legislation should be enacted, but would be hopelessly ruined ; that 
this legislation would not reduce the burden of national, State, and 


tendency of the metals be to rise in value, all payments will be made in the one 
which has risen the least; and if to fall, then in that which has fallen most. 

§ 2. The plan of a double standard is still 8 brought forward by 
here and there a writer or orator as a great improvement in currency. It is prob- 
able that with most of its adherents its chief merit is its tendency to a sort of de- 
preciation, there being at all times abundance of supporters for any mode, either 
open or covert, of lowering the standard. Some, however, are influenced by an ex- 
aggerated estimate of an advantage Which to a certain extent is real. that of pox | 
able to have recourse 8 ng the circulation, to the united kof gol 
and silver in the comm: world, instead of Mec A confined to one of them, which, 
from accidental absorption, may not be obtainable with sufficient rapidity. The 
advantage without the disadvantages of a double standard seems to be best obtained 
by those nations with whom one only of the two metals is a legal tender, but the 
other also is coined and allowed to pass for whatever value the market assigns to it. 

When this plan is adopted, it is naturally the more costly metal which is left to 
be bought and sold as an article of commerce. But nations which, like England, 
adopt the more costly of the two as their standard resort to a different expedient 
for retaining them both in circulation—namely, to make silver a legal tender, but 
only for small payments. In England no one can be compelled to receive silver in 
payment for a larger amount than forty shillings. With this regulation there is 
necessarily combined another, namely, that silver coin should be rated, in compari- 
son with gold, somewhat above its intriusic value; that there should not bo in 
twenty shillings as much silver as is worth a sovereign ; for if there were a very 
slight turn of the market in its favor would make it worth more than a sovereign, 
and it would be profitable to melt the silver coin. The overvaluation of the silver 
coin creates an inducement to buy silver and send it to the mint to be eoined, since 
it is given back ata higher value than properly belongs to it; this, however, has 
been guarded against by limiting the quantity of the silver coinage, which is not 
left, like that of gold, to the discretion of individuals, but is determined by the 
government, and restricted to the amount supposed to be required for small pay- 
ments. The only precaution necessary is not to put so high a valuation upon the 
silver as to hold out a strong temptation to private coining—Jokn Stuart Mil, 
Principles of Political Economy, book 2, chapter 10. 
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municipal taxation, but would make it heavier to be carried; that 
labor would not be benefited, but that the return to beiter times 
would be indefinitely postponed, in consequence of the flight of cap- 
ital from the walks of industry to regions where it will be safe from 
spoliation. 

I do not conelude, however, that it may not be expedient to remon- 
etize the silver dollar at its real value when it can be determined 
and upon proper conditions; or that it may not be wise to re-establish 
the double standard, if it be found to be practicable, which I doubt; 
or that it may not be the wisest course of all to have but a single 
standard of silver, which is certainly feasible. Upon these points I 
reserve my judgment until we can have the report of a competent 
commission, such as was contemplated in the bill which I had the 
honor to introduce, the substance of which is incorporated in the con- 
current resolution reported by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and now before the House, in favor of which I 1 record 
my vote, as the only statesinan-like method to deal with a question 
which puzzles the wisest heads. 


Notr.—On April 25, 1870, the Secretary of the Treasury transmit- 
ted the following letter to Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 25, 1870. 


Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith a bill revising the laws relative to 
the Mint, assay offices, and coinage of the United States, and accompanying re- 
port. The bill has been prepared under the supervision of John Jay Knox, dep- 
uty comptroller of the currency, and its passage is recommended in the form pre- 
sented. It includes, ina condensed form, all the important legislation upon the 
coinage, not now obsolete, since the first mint was established, in 1792; and the 
report gives a concise statement of the various amendments to existing 
laws and the necessity for the change recommended. There has no revision 
of the laws pertaining to the Mint and coinage since 1837, and it is believed that 
the 2 of the inclosed bill will conduce greatly to the efficiency and economy 
of : important branch of 88 — 

am, very respectfully, your obedient ser van 
GEO. S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The report and the bill were referred on April 28, 1870, to the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate, and subsequently, on May 2, 1870, 
five hundred additional copies were ordered to be printed for the use 
of the Treasury Department. The report says: 


The method adopted in the preparation of the bill wes first to arrange in as con- 
cise a form as possible the laws now in existence upon these subjects, with such ad- 
ditional sections and su, tions as seemed valuable. Having accomplished this, 
the bill, as thus pre „was printed upon paper with wide margin, and in this 
form transmitted to the different mints and assay offices, to the First Comptroller, 
the Treasurer, the Solicitor, the First Auditor, and to such other tlemen as are 
known to be intelligent upon metallurgical and numismatical subjects, with the 
request that the printed bill should be returned with such notes and sugges- 
tions as experience and education should dictate. In this way the views of more 
than thirty gentlemen who are conversant with the manipulation of metals, the 
manufacture of coinage, the execution of the present laws relative thereto, the 
method of ag ony accounts, and of making returns to the Department, have been 
obtained with but little expense to the Department and little inconvenience to cor- 
respondents. Having received these suggest ions, the present bill has been framed, 
and is believed to comprise within the compass of eight or ten pages of the Revised 
Statutes sry important provision contain d in more than sixty different enact- 
ments — e Mint, assay offices, and coinage of the United States, which are the 
result of nearly eighty years of legislation upon these subjects. 


The amendments proposed by the bill were as follows: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 


The new features of the bill now submitted are chiefly: the establishment of a 
Mint Bureau at the Treasury Department, which shall also have charge of the col- 
lection of statistics relative to the precious metals; the cunsolidation of the office 
of superintendent with that of the Treasurer, thus abolishing the latter office, and 
disconnecting the Mint entirely from the office of assistant treasurer; the repeal of 
the coinage charge, and authorizing tho exchange of unparted for refined bars; a 
reduction in the amount of wastage, and the tolerance (deviation in weight end 
fineness) in the manufacture of coin; requiring the token coinage to be of one ma- 
2 of uniform value, and to be redeemed under mre lations when issued 

excess, and the expense of its manufacture to paid from specific appropri- 
ations, and not from the gain arising in its manufacture, as heretofore; an entire 
change in the manner of issuing the silver (subsidiary) coinage; discontinuing the 
coinage of the silver dollar; limiting the amount of silver to be used as alloy, so as 
to make the gold coinage of uniform color; tho destruction of the dies not in use 
annually; requiring vouchers to pass betwen the different officers of the Mint in 
all transfers of bullion or coin; requiring increased bonds from officers of the Mint, 
and authorizing each officer to nominate his subordinate before appointment; and 
also making it an offense to increase or diminish the Soeki ened ta tha Mint. 


The report of Mr. Knox called . ea attention to the discontinn- 
ance of the silver dollar as a standard, as may be seen from the fol- 


lowing paragraph on page 11: 


SILVER DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE A A STANDARD. 


The coinage of the silver-dollar piece, the history of which is here given, is dis- 
continued in the proposed bill. It is by law the dollar unit, and assuming the value 
of gold to be fifteen and one-half times that of silver. being about the mean ratio 
for the past six years, is worth in gold a premium of about 3 per cent. (its value 
being $103.12) and intrinsically more than 7 per cent. premium in onr other silver 
coins, its value thus being $107.42. The present laws consequently authorize both 
a gold-dollar unit and a silver-dollar unit, differing from each other in intrinsic 
value, The present gold-dollar piece is made the dollar unit in the proposed bill, 
and the silver-dollar pieco is discontinued. If, however, such a coin is authorized. 
it should be issued only as a commercial dollar, not as a standard unit of account, 
and of the exact value of the Mexican dollar, which is the favorite for circulation 
in China and Japan and other oriental countries. 


The appendix to the report contained a copy of the English coin- 
age act of 1870, and four tables giving (1) the existing coinage, in- 
cluding the silver dollar; (2) the proposed coinage in which the sil- 
yer dollar was emitted; (3) a metric system of coinage suggesting 


the issue of a subsidiary silver coinage consisting of two half dollars 
constituting in weight and fineness an exact equivalent to the French 
five-frane piece, and a quarter dollar and dime with proportionate 
weight and fineness, which proposition was finally adopted; (4) a table 
giving a 83 of coinage existing and proposed. A note at 
the foot of this table states that the silver dollar, half dime, and 
three-cent piece are omitted in the proposed bill. Subsequently, on 
June 25, 1870, the Secretary of the Treasury transmitted to the House 
of Representatives a letter of the then deputy comptroller of the 
currency, ther with copies of the correspondence of the Depart- 
ment with the officers of the different mints, assay offices, and other 
experts in reference to the bill and report previously submitted. 

The bill in its original form, which was transmitted to the corre- 
spondents throughout the country for consideration and comment, 
contained the following section, as appears from the manuscript copy 
at the Treasury Department : 

Sec. 15. And be it enacted, That of the 5 weight of the 
dollar shall be 384 ] (now 412) grains) the weight of the dollar or piece 
of fifty cents shell be 192 grains; and that the querter dollar and dime [and half 
onee) shall be, 8 one-half and one-fifth [and one-tenth] of the weight 
of said half dollar. That the silver coin issued in comformity with the above sec- 
tions shall be a legal tender in any one payment of debts for all sums not exceed- 
ing 85, except duties on imports) less than $1. 


If the words inclosed in [brackets] of the section as here given 
are excluded and the words in italics included, the section will con- 
form precisely to the section which was transmitted to Congress and 
which passed the Senate on January 9, 1871. 

The dollar of 384 grains was proposed in the rough revision of the 
bill for the purpose of obtaining an expression of opinion in refer- 
ence to the proposed omission of the dollar piece and the words “ex- 
cept duties on imports” inserted for the reason that a regulation or 
usage at the custom-house in New York limits the payment of silver 
coins to the fractional parts of the dollar, except when the payment 
to be made is $5 or Jess. Several gentlemen in their criticisms upon 
the rough revision of the bill referred to this section. 

Hon. James Pollock, the Director of the Mint at Philadelphia, said: 


Sec. 11. The reduction of the weight of the whole dollar is approved, and was 
recommended in my annual report of 1861. (Page 10.) 

Mr. Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, sent to Mr. Knox some notes 
on the bill suggesting amendments. He called attention to one of 
these in the following words: $ 

The silver dollar, half dime, and three-cent piece are dispensed with by this amend- 
ment. Gold becomes the standard money, of which the gold dollar is the unit. Sil- 
ver is subsidiary, embracing coins from the dime to half dollar; coins less than the 
dime are of copper-nickel. The legal tender is limited to necessities of the case; 
not more than a dollar for such silver or fifteen cents for the nickels, 

Mr. Franklin Peale, formerly melter and refiner and chief coiner of 
the Mint at Philadelphia, recommended the discontinuance of the 
three and one dollar gold pieces and supplying the place of the latter 
with a proper silver coin to be used as change, Dr. H. R, Linder- 
man, the present Director of the Mint, said: 

Section 11 reduces the weight of the silver dollar from 412} to 384 grains. I can 
see no good reason for eee reduction in the weight of this coin. It would 
be better in my opinion to discontinue its issue ul ther, The gold dollar is really 
the legal unit and measure of value. Having a higher value as bullion than its 
nominal value, the silver dollar long ago ceased to be a coin of circulation; and 
being of no practical use whatever its issue should be discontinued. 


Mr. James Ross Snowden, formerly Director of the Mint, said: 


Iseo that it is proposed to demonetize the silver dollar, This I think unadvisa- 
ble. Silver coins below the dollar are now not money in a proper sense, but onl 
tokens. I do not like the idea of reducing the silver dollar to that level. It 
quite true that the silver dollar, being more valnable than two half dollars or four 
quarter dollars, will not bo used as a circulating medium, but only for cabinets and 
perhaps to supply some occasional or local demand; yet I think there is no neces- 
sity for so considerable a piece as the dollar to be struck from metal which is onl 
worth ninety-four cents. When we speak of dollars let it be known that we 8 
of dollars not demonetized and redneed below their intrinsic value, and thus avoid 
the introduction of contradictory and loose ideas of the standards of value. 


Mr. George F. Dunning, formerly superintendent of the United 
States assay office in New York, proposed that the law in regard to 
the silver coinage should be iu the following language: 

Src. 11. And be it further enacted, That the silver coins of the United States shall 
be a dollar, a half dollar, a quarter dollar, a dime or tenth of a dollar, and a half 
dime or twentieth of a dollar; and the standard weight of the silver coins shall be 
in the proportion of 334 grains to the dollar, and these coins shall be a legal tender 
in all payments not exceeding $5. 


The officers of the San Francisco branch mint made the following 
suggestions: 

Sec. 11. Would not the proposed change in the weight of the silver dollar disturb 
the relative value of all onr coinage, affect our commercial conventions, and possi- 
bly impair the validity of contracts running through a long period? Might not 
the dollar be retained as a measure of value, but the coinage of the piece far cir- 
culation be discontinued ? 


Mr. E. B. Elliott, of the Treasury Department, gave a complete 
history of the silver dollar, and suggested the issue of a commercial 
dollar of nine-tenths fineness, and containing of pure silver just 25 
grams, in place of the then existing silver dollar of 412} grains; the 
proposed silver dollar being almost the exact equivalent of the silver 
contained in the older Spanish-Mexican pillared dollar, established 
in 1704 by proclamation of Queen Anne as a legal tender of payment 
and accepted as par of exchange for the British colonies of North 
America at the rate of fifty-four pence sterling to the dollar, or four 
and four-ninths dollars to the pound sterling. 
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On December 19, 1870, the bill was reported from the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate and printed with amendments. 

On January 9, 1871, in accordance with previous notice, the bill 
came before the Senate and was discussed during that day and the 
following day by Senators SHERMAN, Sumner, BAYARD, Stewart of 
Nevada, Willams, Casserly, MORRILL, and others, and passed the Sen- 
ate on the 10th by a vote of 36 yeas to 14 nays. 

On January 13, 1871, on motion of Hon. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, the 
Senate bill was ordered to be printed. On February 25, 1871, Mr. 
KELLEY, the chairman of the Committee on Coinage, reported the bill 
back with an amendment in the nature of a substitute, when it was 
again printed and recommitted. Mr. KELLEY again, on March 9, 1871 
introduced the bill in the Forty-second Congress, when it was ordered 
to be printed, and referred to the Committee on Coinage when ap- 

inted. é 

On January 9, 1872, the bill was reported by Mr. KELLEY, chairman 
of the Coinage Committee, with the recommendation that it pass. 
The bill was read, and discussed at length by Messrs. KELLEY, Pot- 
ter, GARFIELD, Maynard, Dawes, HOLMAN, and others. Mr. KEL- 
LEY, in the opening speech, said: 

The Senate took up the bill and acted upon it during the last Congress and sent 
it to the House ; it was referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, and received as attention as I have ever known a committee to bestow 


Me Sy ETES + * * * * 

We proceeded with great deliberation to go over the bill not section by section, 
but line by line, and word by word; the bill has not received —— 
consideration from the Committee on Coinage of this House, but the attention of 
each member was brought to it at the earliest day of this session; each member 
procured a copy of the bill and there has been a gh examination of the bill 
again.—Congressional Globe, volume 100, page 322. 


Mr. KELLEY on the same day also said: 

There are one or two things in this bill, I will say to the gentleman from New 
York with bis permission, which I personally would like to modify: that is to say, 
I would like to follow the example of England and make a wide diference between 
our silver and gold coinage. * * * 

I would have liked to have made the goa dollar uniform with the French sys- 
tem of weights, taking the gram as a unit. (Page 323, volume 100.) 

On January 10, 1872, the bill after considerable discussion was 
again recommitted, and on February 9, 1872, it was again reported 
from the Coinage Committee by Hon. Samuel Hooper, printed and 
recommitted, and on February 13, 1872, reported back by Mr. Hooper 
with amendments, printed, and made the special order for March 12, 
1872, until disposed of. 

On April 9, 1872, the bill came up in the House for consideration. 
Mr. Hooper, in a carefully prepared speach of ten columns, explained 
the provisions of each section of the bill. In this speech (page 2306, 
volume 102, of the Congressional Globe) he says: 

Section 16 re-enacts the sions of the existing laws defining the silver coins and 
their weights, respectively, except in relation to the silver which is reduced 
in weight from 4123 to 384 grains, thus making it a subsidiary coin in harmony with 
the silver coins of less denomination to secure its concarrent circulation with them. 
The silver dollar of 4124 grains, by reason of its bullion or intrinsic value being 
greater than its nominal value, long since ceased to be a coin of circulation, and is 
melted by manufacturers of silverware. It does not circulate now in commercial 
transactions with any country, and the convenience of these manufacturers in this 
respect can better be met by supplying small stamped bars of the same standard, 
avoiding the useless expense of coining the dollar for that purpose. 


Mr. Stoughton, of the Coinage Committee, also made a speech of 
se ven columns, in which he says: 


The silver coins provided for are the dollar, 384 grains troy, the half-dollar, quar- 
ter dollar, and dime, of the value and weight of one-half, one-quarter, and one-tenth 
of the dollar, respectively; and they are made a tender for all sums not ex- 
ceeding $5 at any one payment. The silver dollar, as now issued, is worth for bull- 
ion three and one-fou cents more than the gold dollar and seven and one- 


fourth cents more than two half dollars; having a greater intrinsic and nominal 


value, it is certain to be withdrawn from circulation whenever we return to specie 
payment, and to be used only for manufacture and exportation as bullion. 


Mr. Potter, in commenting upon the bill, says: 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill of importance. Whenit was before the House in the 
early part of this session I took some objections to it which Lam inclined now to 
think, in view of all the circumstances, were not entirely well founded, but after 
further reflection I am still convinced that itis a measure which it is hardly worth 
while for us to adopt at this time. This bill provides for the making of 
changes in the legal-tender coin of the country and for substituting as legal ten- 
der coin of only one metal instead as heretofore of two. I think myself this would 
be a wise provision, and that legal-tender coins, except subsidiary coin, should be 
of pe ious ; but why should we legislate on this now when we are not using 
either of those metals as a circulating medium! 

The bill provides also for a change in respect of the weight and value of the silver 
dotlar, which I think is a subject which, when we come to require legislation about 
it at all, will demand at our hands very serious consideration, and which, as we are 
not using such coins for circulation now, seems at this time to be an unnecessary 
subject about which to legislate. (Page 2310, volume 102.) 


Mr. KELLEY also said: 


of your country as legal tender for a limite amount aud be redeemable at its face 
value by your Government. But, sir, I again call the attention of the House to the 
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fact that the gentlemen who oppose this bill insist upon maintaining a silver dollar 
worth three and one-half cents more than the gold dollar and worth seven cents 
more than two half dollars, and that so long as those provisions remain you can- 
not keep silver coin in the country. 


On May 27, 1872, the bill was again called up by Mr. Hooper, for 
the purpose of offering an amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
and the bill, as amended, passed that day—yeas 110, nays 13. 

Just previous to the passage of the bill Mr. McNeely, of the Coin- 
age Committee, said: 


As a member of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, having 


carefully examined every section and line of this bill, and generally understanding 


thosa W ought to pass. (Page 3883, vol- 
ume 


The substitute reported by Mr. Hooper and passed by the House, 
so far as it refers to silver coinage, was identical with the bill previ- 
ously reported from the Coinage Committee by him. It was also 
identical with the bill introduced by Mr. KELLEY, with the single 
exception of the provision authorizing the coinage of a silver dollar 
weighing 384 grains. The bill of Mr. KELLEY, so far as it related to 
the silver coinage, was identical with the bill which was prepared at 
the Treasury Department, and which had passed the Senate, except- 
ing that the latter bill made the silver coin a legal tender for all sums 
less than $1, while the bill of Mr. KELLEY made the silver coins a 
legal tender for $5 in any one payment. 

The bill was again p 
ferred to the Finance Committee. Senator SHERMAN in reporting it 
back on December 16, 1872, said : 

This bill has, in substance, passed both Houses, except that the Senate bill en- 
larged and increased the salaries of the officers of the t; it was passed by tho 
Senate at the session of the last r went to the House, and now somewhat 
modified has the House at Congress, so that the bill has practically 

both Houses of Congress. The Senate Committee on Finance propose a 
modification of only a single section; but as this is not the same Congross that 
the billin the Senate, I suppose it will have to go through the form of a fall 
reading unless the Senate are willing to take it on the statement of the committee, 


the Senate already having debated it and passed it. (Page 203, volume 106, third 
session Forty-second Congress.) 


After further debate, on motion of Mr. Cole, the bill was printed 
in full with amendments. 

On January 7, 1573, it was again reported with amendments and 
again printed for the information of the Senate. It passed that body 
on January 17, 1873, after a discussion occupying nineteen columns of 
the Con ional Globe, In the course of the debate Senator SHER- 
MAN said: 

This bill proposes a silver coinage exactly the same as the French, and what are 
called the associated nations of Europe, who have adopted the international stand- 
ard of silver coinage ; that is, the dollar [two half dollars] provided for by this bill 
is the precise equivalent of a five-franc piece. It contains the same number of 
gram of silver, and we have adopted the international instead of the 
grain for the standard of our silver 115 The trade-dollar has been adopted 
mainly for the benefit of the people of California and others engaged in trade with 


hina, 
That is the only coin mtasured by the grain instead of by the gram. The in- 
upon thecoin. The Chamber of Cor 


trinsic value of each is to be stam mmerco 
of New York ended this c ‘6, and it has been adopted, I believe, by ail 
the learned societies who have given attention to co and has been recom- 


mended to us, I believe, as the general desire. That is em! d in these three or 

four sections of amendment to make our silver coinage correspond in exact form 

Europa, who beve adoptoi ma interaatoual silver cotuaga. (Page STA weer 166, 
u „ 7 

third ecesion Forty-second Congress.) R 

The bill was sent to the House, and on January 21, 1873, on motion 
of Mr. Hooper, it was again printed with amendments, and subse- 
quently committees of conference were appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Hooper, Houghton, and McNeely of the House, and Senators 
SHERMAN, Scott, and Bayarp of the Senate. The reports of the 
committees of conference were to, and the bill became a law 
om February 12, 1873, substantially as originally prepared at the 

reasury. 

The bill as prepared at the Treasury omitted the silver-dollar piece, 
and the report stated the fact of its omission three different times 
and gave the reasons therefor. The silver-dollar piece was omitted 
from the bill as it first the Senate. It was also omitted from 
the bills reported by Mr. KELLEY; but in the bills reported by Mr. 
Hooper a new silver dollar was proposed equal in weight (384 grains) 
to two of the half dollars then authorized. 

The Senate substitated a trade-dollar weighing 420 grains in place 
of the dollar of 384 grains, in accordance with the wishes of the dealers 
in bullion upon the Pacific coast, that being considered by them as 
the most advantageous weight for a coin to be used for shipment to 
China and Japan. 

The weight of the subsidiary silver coin was increased about 4 
per cent. in value, making the dollar, quarter dollar, and dime, 
respectively, of the weight of 12} grams, 6} grams, and 2} grams, or 
precisely one-half, one-quarter, and one-tenth, respectively, of the 
weight of the French five-frane piece. All of said coins were made a 
legal tender in nominal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any 
one payment. The bill was read in full in the Senate several times 
and the record states on January 9, 1872, that it was read in the House. 
It was undoubtedly read at other times. The bill was printed sepor- 
ately eleven times and twice in reports made by the deputy comptrol- 
ler of the currency, thirteen times in all by orderof Congress. It was 
considered at length by the Finance Committee of the Senate and the 
Coinage Committee of the House during five different sessions, and the 


2 


rinted in the Senate on May 29, 1872, and re- 
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debates u 
Globe and in the House seventy-eight columns of the Globe. 

The Secretary of the Treasury called the special attention of Con- 
gress to the bill in his annual reports for 1870, 1871, and 1872. In his 
report of 1872, he says : 

In the last sen yore the commercial value of silver has depreciated about 3 per 
cent. as compared with gold, and its use as a currency has been discontinued by 
Germany and by some other countries. The financial condition of the United 
States has prevented the use of silver as currency for more than ten years, and I 
am of opinion that n grounds of public policy no attempt should be made to 
introduce it, but that the coinage should be limited to commercial purposes, and 
designed exclusively for commercial uses with other nations. 

The intrinsic value of a metallic currency should to its commercial 
valiie, or metal should be used forthe coinage of tokens redeemable by the Gov- 
ernment at their nominal value. As the depreciation of silver is likely to con- 
tinue, it is impossible to issue coin redeemable in gold without ultimate loss to the 
Government; for when the difference becomes considerable the holders will pre- 
sent the silver for redemption and leave it in the hands of the Government, to be 
dis of subsequently at a loss. 

‘herefore, in renewing the recommendations heretofore made for the passage of 
the mint vill, I suggest such alterations as will prohibit the coinage of silver for cir- 
culation in this , but that authority be given for the nen ee! a silver dol- 
aoe Soe AAE ROTS uable as the Mexican dollar, and to be ed at its actual 
co 

As a final answer to the charge that the bill was passed surrepti- 
tiously, I append, first, a copy of the section in reference to the issue 
of silver coins as ee in the report of the Treasury Department 
and as p by the Senate; second, a copy of the section as reported 
by Mr. KELLEY; third, a copy of the section as reported by Mr. 

ooper; fourth, a copy of the section as finally passed by the Senate 
and agreed upon by the conference committee. 

The following section was printed in the two reports of John Jay 
Knox, deputy comptroller of the currency, to Congress; also in Sen- 
ate bill 859, Forty-first Con second session, April 28, 1870; in 
Senate bill 859, mber 19, 1870, and January 11, 1871, third ses- 
sion, Forty-first Congress, as reported by Mr. SHERMAN: 

Seo. 15. And be 3 enacted, That of the silver coins, tho weight of oap 
dollar, or piece of fifty cents, shall be 192 and that of the 8 dollar Mnd 
dime s be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said half dol- 
lars; that the silver coin issued in conformity with the above section shall be a legal 
tender in any one payment of debts for all sums less than $1. 


The following section was printed in Senate bill 859, Forty-first 
Congress, third session, February 25, 1871; and House bill No. 5, 
1 Congress, first session, March 9, 1871, as reported by 

. KELLEY: 


n the bill in the Senate d sixty-six columns of the 


Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins, the weight of the half 
dollar, or piece of cents, sball be 192 8 ; and the quarter dollar and dime 
shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth of the weight of said half dollar; 
which coins shall be a legal tender, at their denominationa&value, for any amount 
not exceeding $ in any one payment. : 


The following section was toonen in House bill No. 2934, Mey 29, 
1872; House bill No. 1427, February 9, 1872, and Feb 13, 1872, 
Forty-second Congress, second session, as reported by Mr. Hooper: 

Sec. 16. That the silver coins of the United States 1 be a dollar, a half dol- 
lar or fifty-cent ome a quarter dollar or twenty -five-cent piece, and a dime or ten- 
cent piece; and the weight of the dollar shall be 334 grains; the half dollar, quar- 
ter dollar, and the dime shall be, vely, one-half, 1 and one-tenth 
of the weight of said dollar; which coins shall be a legal tender, at their denomina- 
tional value, for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 


The following section was printed in House bill No. 2934, December 16, 
1872, January 7, 1873, and January 21, 1873, Forty-second Congress, 
third session, as reported by Mr. SHERMAN: 


That the silver coins of the United States shall be a trade-dollar, a half dollar or 
fifty-cent piece, a quarter dollar or twenty-five-cent piece, a dime or ten-cent piece 
and the weight of the trade-dollar shall be 420 grains troy; the weight of the hal 
dollar shall be 13} grains; 3 dollar and the dime shall be, respectively, 
one-half and one- of the —_ of said half dollar; and said coins shall be a 
legal ee at their nominal value 
paymen: 


The following section was contained in all of the different bills and 
the coinage act of 1873: 

Seo. 18. And be it further enacted, That no yaar ere of gold, silver, or minor 
coinage, shall hereafter be issued from the Mint o than those of the denomina- 
tions, standards, and weights herein set forth. 

Copies of the different bills may be obtained at the document-room 
of the Senate. 


for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one 


River and Harbor Bill and Democratic Reform. 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN D. WHITE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


> August 10, 1876. 
On the river and harbor bill and democratic reform. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, after long waiting we now come to the 
final vote on the passage of the river and harbor appropriation bill. 

We are asked to adopt without discussion and without debate, or 
withont the poor privilege of offering any amendments, the report on 
this bill as 
Representatives. 


We were told when this bill was first presented to the House by 
our own Committee on Commerce that we had better pass it at once 
and let it go to the Senate so as to save time. Not wishing to appear as 
opposed to the principle of appropriating money for internal im- 
provements, I voted on that occasion for the bill. 

But, sir, now that it is complete, and we must either adopt or re- 
ject it in its present form, I shall not hesitate to vote against it. 

I am not one of those who believe it to be unconstitutional to make 
sprees for internal improvements. On the contrary, I believe 
in and would favor a proposition that would have for its object 
the building of great thoroughfares from the East to the West, so as 
to furnish cheap transportation, both by rail and by water, between 
remote sections of our country. 

The third paragraph of section 8, article 1, of the Constitution of 
the United States declares that Congress shall have power 


To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and am the several States and 
with the Indian tribes. sý 85 = 


In addition to this Congress is given power “to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution” the power 
“to te commerce among the several States.” 

Since the United States first entered upon a scheme of internal 
improvements by appropriating money out of its revenue for the con- 
struction of the Cumberland turnpike road there have been hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of the public moneys and many millions 
of acres of the public lands appropriated for making surveys, im- 

roving rivers and harbors, and the building of railways and canals 
in various parts of the Union. And I do not complain of what has 
been done in the past. 

But it occurs to me that it is worth our while to consider this propo- 
sition, namely, are we doing the fair thing by all sections of the 
country? Not whether we are making a pro rata distribution for 
improvements of local importance; but whether we are not develop- 
ing one State or a number of States to the injury and neglect of other 

tates. 

It will not be denied that up to the present time the millions of 
the money which has been appropriated “ for the construction, repair, 
preservation, and completion of public works om rivers and harbors 
and for other prone have gone to the East, the North, and the 
Northwest, while only the hundreds and thousands have gone to the 
West and the South. 

What has develo Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas? Land grants to railroads, to the public schools, 
and money appropriated for pg ved! their rivers and harbors, So 
rapidly have the North and Northwest grown in population, in 
wealth, and all that constitutes prosperity and ness, and so 
slow has been the p of the West and South, that the attractions 
of the latter, as to climate, soil, and varied resources have been over- 
looked and the advantages of the former have been overestimated. 

Look at Kentucky and Tennessee. There are no richer States than 
they in natural resources in the Union. Yet they advance so slowly 
in population and wealth, and consequently in education, that they 
seem to stand still so far are they behind their progressive neighbors, 

We are naturally led to inquire, What is the cause of such a state 
of things? And in looking about for an answer I have come to the 
conclusion that Congress is ly to blame for it. Congress is re- 
sponsible in this, that it has done little or nothing to build us up, 
and it has done much to port us back and check our progress. It is 
undoubtedly true that the institution of slavery discouraged immi- 
gration that might have been attracted to the grand old Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. And the unsettled state of affairs consequent 
upon its abolition has been quite as effectual in preventing immi- 
gration to our borders. 

The class legislation which has characterized the administration of 
State affairs by the party in power in my State has not made the most 
favorable impression on immi ts. Takefor example the legislation 
which permits, sanctions, and so controls affairs that hundreds and 
thousands of its citizens can receive no education at all, as is the case 
in my State. What impression must this fact alone make on the mind 
of a man seeking a home among strangers! 

I clip the following from the American Citizen, a newspaper edited 
and published at Lexington, Kentucky, by colored gentlemen: 

According to the laws of Kentucky no colored man is qualified for a juror. 

Colored men are taxed $1 a head more than white men. 


Colored citizens have no voice in electing their school trustees. 
The school age of colored children is from six to sixteen, of white children from 


six to twonty. 
‘Taking into account this disparity as to the school age, the State appropriation 
for Colored schools is less than one-eighth as much per scholaras for white schools. 
The colored voters of Kentucky will be interested in the success of any political 
party which will carnestly set itself against these wrongs, but they acknowledge 
no obligation to any party which by silence makes itself responsible for these out- 
rages upon their race. 


Now, it is not in the interest of mixed schools that the above wrongs 
ure enumerated. Not at all. Neither the whites nor the blacks either 
hope for or desire mixed schools. But they both complain that they 
have not better schools for their children, and especially is their com- 
plaint on account of the great discrimination made on account of race 
and color in the collection and distribution of the school funds. 2 

So great is the illiteracy of the people in certain States of the 


upon by the conferees of the Senate and House of | Union that the Committee on Education and Labor to which I belong 


has reported a bill to set aside the public lands for educational pur- 
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and providing that the proceeds of the sales of those lands shall 
e distributed among the States on the basis of the illiteracy of the 
people. If this bill should become a law, as we confidently trust it 
may at the next session of Congress, it will do much to make fhe 
school fund for the colored people of my State equal to that of the 
whites, for there is a statatory provision which declares that all mon- 
eys received from the United States for educational purposes shall 
go to the colored school fund till it equals that for the whites. 
MURDERS AND KU-KLUX OUTRAGES. 


Another cause for the lack of immigration to my State, and some 
other States as well, is to be found in the fact that too little regard is 
had for the lives and liberties of individuals. 

The number of homicides, murders, and assassinations is fearful to 
contemplate. I hang my head in shame to confess that the number 
of such outrageous violations of the law and horrifying erimes in my 
State is probably not overestimated by the democratic editor who 
makes the following statement: 

A BAD PICTURE FOR KENTUCKY. 

During the last sixteen years there have been, so far as we remember, eighteen 
homicides in Mason County, Only one man, Collins, who butchered the Cobb ily. 
was punisbed for hiscrime. Bloody as this record seems, it is less so than that ot 
any other county in the State of equal population. It is safe to say that, since the 
war, there have been three thousand homicides in Kentucky and the hangings have 
= 3 1 per cent. of the number ot murderers.— Maysville Eagle, (democrat, } 

entucky. 

Almost as soon as the democratic party declared for Tilden and re- 
form the ku-klux element of that party began their ancient prac- 
tices, which are set forth in the following articles : 

AN ENTHUSIASTIC REFORM DEMONSTRATION AT LANCASTER, KENTUCKY, 
(Correspondence Louisville Commercial.) 
Sraxvbronb, KENTUCKY, June 30. 

A mob, com of the good democracy of the enlightened blue- gruss region of 
Kentucky, ted the jail of Lancaster, Kentucky, this morning, and released one 
Samuel Williams, a white man who had committed a deliberate and cold-blooded 
murder in Casey County a few weeks since. Then, on the TAEZ of tho moment, the 
same party of reform hung a negro who had killed Fred. Zakey during tho Lan- 
caster riot last summer. He had been tried and aquitted, but was afterward re- 
arrested and placed in jail to be hung by this mob. 

ane, „F This is surely a glorious be- 

r the reform. , 
9 py JUSTICE. 


DEMOCRATIC REFORM. 


The democracy in Kentucky have commenced their work of reform, about which 
we hear so much noise, They took from the Lancaster jail ono night last week a 
negro, who was inca for an offense for which he had been once tried 
acquitted upon testimony, and hanged him. They, at the same time, took from the 
same jail a cold-blooded murderer who, having been denied bail on his examining 
trial, was sent to that point from Russell County for safe-keeping. He was es- 
corted away in a buggy by bis K. K. brethren.—Mountain Echo, London, Kentucky. 


This is democratic reform of the same kind that disgraced Ken- 
tucky in such a fearful manner a few years ago, and of which the 
following was a sample: 


A COLORED MAN AND HIS WIFE KU-KLUXED FOR OBTAINING POSSESSION BY LAW OF 
THEIR CHILDREN ILLEGALLY BOUND TO SERVITUDE. 


A correspondent in Todd County sends us the following: On Tuesday night, 
June 30, a party of fifteen or twenty disguised men went to the residence of Joel 
D. MeCorinic, of Todd County, broke into a house ocecupied by a colored man, 
Isham Link and his wife, and with dire threats and drawn pistols took ion 
of Isham and his wife. His wife ran ont at the door next to the resid of Me- 
Cormic. Three or four men followed her, knocked her down, and stamped her. 
Her cries aroused Mr. McCormic, who ran out, and seeing the difficulty called to 
his wife for his pistol, when the cowardly scoundrels fled. The other part of the 
band took Isham some distance from the honse, stripped him to the skin, and nine 
of then whipped him till they were satisfied; then told him they were coming 
again, whip his wife severely, then kill her, and give him another light brushing 


nd lot him off. 

Some of the parties are known end will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 
This ku-kluxing has no political significance, but it is necessary to administer 
now and then some chastisement to the colored people, especially those who 
are impudent (?) enough to attempt to assert their rights in a court of law. in order 
to keep them subdued and enslaved by terror. This difficulty evidently grew ont 
of a couple of suits Isbam's wife had with E G. and John Wood for the on 
of a couple of her children, who were ill bound to E. G. Wood. o orders 
pariak them were so manifestly nioa ood made no defense, but was on 
hand with an armed mob, with which by force he took tho children from their 
mother upon the public square immediately after the county court had set aside 
the orders binding them and took one of them to Christian County. The mother 
employed an attorney in Elkton, obtained a writ of habeas corpus, and got 8 
sion of the one left in Todd, which very much incensed the Woods; hence the ku- 
kluxing. Such outrages will continue to be 1 in e until there 
is created a public sentiment that will bring such cowardly miscreants and scoun- 
drels to justice or drive them from the State. y 


Here is another outrage worthy of the most blood-thirsty villains 
who ever lived. It is taken from the Cynthiana (Kentucky) News 
(democratic) of June 11, 1874: 


OUTRAGEOUS MURDER BY THE KU-KLUX. 
On last Friday night, June 5, 1874, at the residence of S. C. Rankin, esq., on Har- 
Harrison Co trageons and 


years, has been en- 


Rankin, jr., a young man some fourteen or fifteen years of ago, and was taken or 
called from that and carried some one hundred and fifty or two hundred yards 
from the house, without being discovered by young Rankin or any other members 
of the family, and found dead the next morning at sunrise, with a rope around his 
neck, his shirt burned off, (the only apparel on his person,) and-seven bullet-holes 


through his body, twp shots through his body o; ite his bi two through his 
beh wed thos tn th back of his head. ito wi ver 


Coroner Whitaker held an inquest over the body of Robert Becket, and made a 
full investigation of the horrible affair, hut could find no cle to the trators, 
except that near the body of the deceased was found the uniform of the Kn-Klux, 
to wit, three masks, one old hat, aud a club on which was smeared clots of blood. 
It will be remembered that some two years ago, in this same neighborhood, Robert 
Becket was 8 5 with killing Samuel and ran away at the time, but re- 
turned and gaye himself up, and was under, bonds to appear at the next term of 
the criminal court. 

Let us remark right here that Mr. Becket since his return has been a sober, in- 
dustrious man. 


It is just snch “reform” as this that the nomination of Tilden and 
Hendricks encourages, and it is just such disgraceful and murderons 
reform as the above that the election of Tilden and Hendricks in No- 
vember would saddle upon the South. 

I suppose that every person has read the newspaper account of the 
hauling down of the national flag at Carlisle, Kentucky, on the 4th 
of July last. 

I have a private letter concerning that disgraceful manifestation 
of unwhipped treason : $ 

CARLISLE, KENTUCKY, July 13, 1876. 

Dran SiR: Yours of the 7th instant, mak rg Una & concerning a disreputable 
transaction which occurred bere on Monday night, the 3d instant, came to hand two 
or three days ago. Circumstances over which I had no control, I regret to say, 
have prevented an earlier answer. The facts in the case of which you k and 
referred to above are as follows: On Monday night the 3d instant the jailerof this 


to the ears of a few derate democrats, they set about to prevent the — — 
if 


from such a scandalous act. But the gal- 
lant jailer and his party, not to be outdone, at once determined that the United 
States flag, the Stars and Stri which bad been suspended during the day toa 
cord across the street attac M 


being one, went to the residence of Mrs. See, (who was formerly the widow 


and aroused her and her husband at the hour of midnight, and informed them that 
to keep peace and save trouble they had better come down and take down that flag, 
else it would be torn down or shot down. Accordingly Brewington and wife camo 
down, and then the gallant aforesaid went up on the top of Peale & Co.'s 
house, untied the cord, and let the flag fall, while Brewington, on top of his or his 
wife's house, pulled the flag in. The foregoing are the facts in a condensed form. 
The pretext was, and it was only a ok that tho flag was once the private prop- 
olone 


erty of the late Colonel Metcalfe. Metcalfe was in the Union Army dur- 
ing the two first years of the war. He was the first commander of the Seventh 
Kentucky Cavalry, and died after the close of the war in Cincinnati. 


Truly, yours, 
To Hon. Jno. D. WHITE. 


I suppress the name of the author of the communication for pru- 
dential reasons. 

But while I admit, Mr. Speaker, that such outrages as I have re- 
ferred to above have much to do with retarding our progress, which 
must come, if it comes at all, by encoufaging capital and skilled labor 
to emigrate toour State and develop its mineral, timber, and agrical- 
tural resources, I desire to call attention to that most important of 
all the facts, so far as 5 concerned, which bears on this 
question, namely, that We have been neglected by the General Gov- 
ernment, 

Now the case may be stated as follows: We are a poor le, yet 

of such a variety of natural resources that we could be a 
rich and powerful people if we but had cheap transportation to the 
Atlantic seaboard. r 

Thirty-odd years ago there was a survey made for a railroad from 
Charleston, South n Kentucky, to Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ever since then our people have lived in hope that some such enter- 
prise would be successful. But the undertaking is a large one for a 
private corporation unless aided by the General Government. 

I was highly gratified when, on 20th June last, Mr. HAYMOND, of 
Indiana, introduced a bill to charter “ the United States Central Rail- 
way Company,” to build a railroad from Chicago to the Atlantic sea- 


It is the successful termination of such a great work as this that is 
to make Kentucky the Pennsylvania of the West. It is such works 
of internal improvement as this which will build up the South, by 
inducing immigration, skilled labor, and capital to till the soil, start 
manufactories, and develop the various resources of the State. 

I quote the second section of Mr. HAYMOND’S bill: 

Sec. 2. That the purpose and object of said company are hereby declared to be 
to locate, lay out, build, operate, own, enjoy, and maintain a railway, with one or 


more tracks of uniform throughout, together with all the necessary appur- 
tenances essential to a dratclass : ae 


bi 
construct said railway from the city of Chicago, in the State of Illinois, upon the 
most direct and eligi nants CAA wie tho purposes of 3 

to the cost of construction, to the southeast Atlantic seaboard; and the 
route of said railway to be continuous from Chicago, through Cook County in Illi- 


Gap 
the State of Tennessee; thence to Asheville, North Carolina; thence to Spartan- 
burgh, South Carolina; thenco to Charieston, with the privilege of a branch from 
some point on the said line between S burgh and Charleston to Pert Royal, 
South Carolina, or Savanah, Georgia, or to both of them; or, at the option of tho 
said company, by the other route, from London, Kentucky, or the aforesaid point 
near it, to Knoxville, Tennessee: thence to Augusta, Georgia; thence to Port 
Royal, with the privilege of branches from this line to Charleston and Savannah; 


and the said company is hereby em 


the southeast Atlantic seaboard, together with any or all their respective subsid - 
jary branches, and to make such connections as the necessities of commerce may 


require at the harbors of Charleston, Port Royal, and Savannah ; and the said com- 
pany is further authorized and empowered to construct a branch from some point 
on the main line in Kentucky, or from Knoxville, Tennessee, to Saint Louis in the 


State of Missouri. 


Not less in importance to my State would be the construction of a 


eanal-ronte from the Kentucky River to the Atlantic seaboard. I 
introduced a bill to have such a route surveyed, believing that a sur- 
vey of it would demonstrate its feasibility and importance and ulti- 
mately lead to its construction. 

The bill is as follows : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and is tery Back sheen cok Map Pati ee 


America in 1 assembled, That the retary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and instructed to bave surveys and examinations made of the following- 
named rivers and creeks, to wit, the South Fork of Kentucky River, Richland 
Creek, Cumberland River, Yellow Creek, and Powell's, Tennessee, Hiawassee, and 
Savannah Rivers, for the purpose of ascertaining the feasibility of a canal and 


slack-water 5 ion route from the confluence of the Three Forks of 


ti 
the Kentne' ver (through Cumberland Gap) to the sca at Savannah, Georgia; 
and that roe Boe of $20,000 is hereby Jelena Ba for that purpose, 


This route was included in the list of surveys embraced in the river 
and harbor bill as reported by the Senate Committee. But theamount 
appropriated for surveys in the present bill and which we are asked 
to pass is so small that my canal-route like several other important 
surveys will, I fear, go by the board, ; 

It may not be useless, however, for me to quote what Professor N. 
S. Shaler, of Harvard College, and State geologist for Kentucky, bas 
said of this proposed water-ronte : 


In considering the capacities of Kentucky for the production of wealth, too 
much importance cannot be attached to its natural water-ways. The t market 
for its heavy products will always be along the waters of the Mississippi River 
system; and it is our peculiar fortune that there are half a dozen rivers in the 
State which reach far up into the mineral districts, and only require the measure 
of improvement that can be given them at small cost to become the most perfect 
mineral roads known to art. It is a fact beyond contesting that water transporta- 
tion is, and from its nature must always remain, the cheapest form of carriage for 
heavy products. Railways will serve for purposes of loca supply of coal, iron, aud 
timber within our borders, and along the future rontes that lead toward the sev ; 
but in the struggle for the markets of the Mississippi Valley, the great economic 
battle, in which the prize ts imperial wealth, success will be won by the use of the 
cheapest transportation. A glance at the maps used by the survey to indicate the 
river basins, and the 2 slack-water navigation of the State within the min- 
eral districts, will make it plain that the Kentucky River penetrates a greater dis- 
tance into the eastern coal and iron district than any other stream within the con- 
trol of this Commonwealth Its waters susceptible of improvement will give, 
when they are made navigable, a coal and iron frontage of not far from eight 
hundred miles. This region will be more accessible to the Ohio River, as far as the 
barrier of lockage is concerned, than Central New York is to its metropolis by the 
Erie Canal. It will discharge its bee within reuly reach of the two great 
markets of the Ohio, Louisville and Cincinnati, and on its banks, within one bun- 
dred miles of the outlet of the Kentucky, it will command the markets of nearly a 
million of po le. On the Lower Ohio and Mississippi it will have great advau- 
tages over the Pittsburgh products, in that the treacherous navigation of the Upper 
Ohio has been escaped, and the water is more unitormly of a navigable stage 
throughont the year. 

Many years ago the Commonwealth made provision for a survey of an extension 
of the pro slack-water navigation of the Kentucky River to Cumberland Gap, 
by way of the South Fork of that river and Goose Creek to the headwaters of 
Richland Creek, a tributary of the Cumberland, and thence by canal to the main 
stream of the Cumberland at the point where Pineville now stands. Then it was 

roposed to resume the slack-water navigation, and continue it by way of Yellow 
Peek to Cumberland Gap. Then by a tunnel of less than 1,400 feet through rocks 
that are easily penetrated, it was proposed to pass into the valley of Eastern Ten- 
nessee. A great spring at the pap res, water enough for lockago to lead the 
navigation into the valley of the Powell River. whence by easy gradients it would 
be possible to carry it through the whole of the great river system of the Upper 
Tennessee. By way of the Hiawassce River, by a short — 50 it would be pos- 
=e to extend this form of navigation through to the Savannah River, and thence 
to the sea. 

After acarefnl study of the route from the Kentucky River to Cumberland Gap, 
it is evident that the project is entirely feasible, and likely to have a very great 
importance in the development of the mineral resources of this State. as well as 
of East Tennessee; and furthermore, that the cost of this water-way is likely to be 
exceedingly small when compared with the practical results likely to be obtained 
from its workings. 

Considering area; accessibility, neighborhood to suitable coal and other advan- 
tages, the “dye-stone” ore of the Cumberland Mountain district is probably the 
lowest field of ore in the ee ee and I believe will, when transporta- 
tion is furnished, produce cheaper iron than any other ore in America. The coals 
to work this ore must, to a great extent, come from Kentucky. The ores from 
the coal series of rocks within our State would furnish a valuable basis for admix- 
ture with the “dye-stone ore. If we conld have a system of transportation as cheap 
as water-ways furnish from the Cumberland Mountain towards the Ohio River, 
it would give us a close hold on this great mineral district. Owing to the relation 
of the jals, the ores will 98 the coal, the limestone, and the facilities 
furnished by water-powers. The district of the Upper Cumberland and the Ken- 
tucky River would, I believe, become the seats of production of the iron from the 
“‘dye-stone” ore, rather than the region of East Tennessee, 

As soon as this water navigation is carried to Cumberland Ford, it will be found 

ible, at small 5 to extend the slack. water up the Upper Cumberland to 

oor and Clear Forks, and to some e or more beyond Harlan Court- 

house. This would render a great valley in coal and timber quite accessible. 

But for some such system it is likely to remain for a great time without any trans- 
portation fatilities, f 

With this canal system carried to Cumberland Gap, its extension via the Powell, 
Tennessee, Hiawassee, and Savannah to the sea would be assured in time. I be- 
lieve this to be one of the few praticable water-ways from the central region of the 
Mississippi to the sea. It would have the advantage over present northern 
weter-routes of at least four months more navigation in the year. 


Professor Shaler, in his report to the Kentucky State Legislature, 
January, 1876, says: 

Nature bas bestowed with lavish hand her gifts upon onr State. Rich in all the 
elements of material greatness, possessing two extensive coal-tields, an abundance 
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wered and authorized to select and adopt its 
route or routes and constrnet its said railway on either or both of the before-men- 
tioned routes from London in the State of Kentucky, or the point near London, to 


the existence of her great natural advan 


Ohio and Pennsylvania, by affording canal and railroad facilities to their mines and 
manufactories, have made rapid advancement in material w: 


Should the canal connecting the Cumberland with the Kentuc 
* of salt going South would be immense. 


quiteanextended area. This would not only cheapen the cost of the locks and dams 
on the river, but a large amount could be manufactured for market after the river 


is improved. 
I have briefly as I could referred to some of the best known undeveloped re- 
sources of the U region. With development 


of these, many hidden sources of weal 
capabilities of this region are much greater than they are suppose ) 
g 


England is mainly due to the cheap water communication afforded by their canals, 


of iron ore of great variety and excellent gung contiguous to coal and timber, 
with five rivers (the Tradewater, Green, Kentucky, Licking, and Big Sandy) lead- 
ing from our iron, and timber lands, through our rich agricultural regions, and 
capable of being made navigable at all seasons, thus giving to our State a larger 
water frontage of mineral lands than is possessed by any other country, and afford- 
ing to our mines, manufactories, and farming lands direct water communication 
with thirteen of the largest and wealthiest of our sister States, 

A careful observer, after an extended tour of observation through our State, 
writes: There is no reason why Kentucky should not already have received a 
mighty current of immigration, excepting the negligence of her le with regard 
to their own interests.” To convince ourselves of the truth of this, let us make 
8 of our development with States of like natural advantages that have 
profited by these advantages by affording transportation facilities for the develop- 
ment of their resources. For this reason take Pennsylvania and Ohio, those States 
being about the size of Kentucky with near the same area of coal-fields, the ad- 
vantages being in favor of tho latter, as follows: 


In iron ores I believe the present geological survey of the State will develop the 
fact that our State has the advantage over either of those States. Our hard- wood 


timber, suitable for manufacturing p is more abundant, and in timber suit- 
able for charcoal, convenient to iron ores, we have a decided advan: Our unie- 
veloped water-power exceeds the water-power of those States, Yet with these 


— 45 advantages, What have we to show in actual production to compare with 
The value of the products of mining industries in 1870 was: 


Our mineral districts are ble of supporting a denser pierre et there are 
less than five inhabitants to the square mile in the oa districts of Kentucky, 
while in Ohio there are from forty to seventy-five, andin Pennsylvania from forty- 
five to one hundred and twenty-five. 


The distribution of wealth in the mining districts of the three States in 1870 was ; 


In Kentucky less than $300 per capita. 
In Ohio from 3 750 to $1, 250 per capita. 
In Pennsylvania from 1,250 to 2. 000 per capita, 


Notwithstanding the bed orci quality and quantity of our hard-wood timber, the 
value of agricultural implements manufactured in 1270 was: 


I know from personal observation that we greatly surpass Obio in timber suit- 
able for hubs, spokes, fellies, &c.; yet Kentucky manufactured thirty-eight thou- 
sand two bundred and thirty-two dollars’ worth, and Ohio manufactured one mill- 
ion seven hundred and twelve thousand eight hundred and eight dollars’ worth. 

Most of the raw cotton passes the entire length of our State on the way to Penn- 
sylvania, yet the value of cotton goods manufactured in the two States was, in 1870: 
In Kentucky -- $498, 900 
In Pennsylvania 17, 490, 080 

Our water-power is greater, yet the following table is instructive: 


Notwithstanding the extent of our coal-fields and the facilities which a judicious 
expenditure would afford for seeing aur coal to market, and use it in profitable 
home-manufacturing industries, in 1 


Tons. 
Kentucky mined................-. 3 aa 340,000 
Ohio.mined ........ t 3,000,000 
Pennsylvania mined 20,442,000 


‘The reason for these great differences is that Kentucky bas practically ignored 
es and mineral wealth, and has as it 
were permitted a Chinese wall to hedge in the richest portion of her domain, while 


ealth. 
The salt wells on the Upper Kentucky River could supply the South and West 
with that indispensable article, yet not one bushel finds its 9 to the Ohio River. 
y be built, the ton- 


low the forks of the Kentucky River there is a good hydraulic limestone of 


r Kentucky and A 1 5 Cumberland 
will be brought to light. The species 

l to be by persons 

Now the farmer can raise nothing—owing to the impossibili- 
ties of transportation—which he can haul to market and sell at a profit. The few 
roads havo gone to utter ruin since the war. I doubt if a loaded wagon could pass 
through many of these counties. The r of our natural water- ways 
will not only open * counties, but will benetit the entire agricultural inter- 
ests of our State. The agricultural prosperity of China, the Netherlands, and 


uufamiliar with them. 


s the Kentucky Riveris the largest river in the State, and the one the improve- 
ment of which will open up the largest undeveloped district, besides affording fa- 
cilities for the interchange of products between twenty-four counties of the Com- 
monwealth, I have been af some pains to collect facts respecting the resources of 
the conntry adjacent to it and the means by which it may be made 15 d 
From the imperfect records now extant of the old surveys made under the direc- 
tion of the board of internal improvement and the recent researches of the State 
geological survey, I am enabled to collect the following facts: 

From the mouth of the Kentucky River to the Three Forks the distance is 2575 
miles, with a total ascent of 212 feet. There are completed five locks, affording 
navigation to the tirst 96 miles, ario 1614 miles to be completed. From thu Three 
Forks to mouth of Troublesome Creek is 55 miles, with a raise of 39 feet. The cost 
of slack-water navigation from the head of navigation at lock No. 5 to mouth of 
Troublesome Creek would be $1,275,000, or about $6,000 per mile. This would be at 
tho rato of 36,209 per mile to Three Forks and $5,000 per mile from there to mouth 
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of Troublesome Creek. Contracts were made at this rate in 1870,and I am informed 

by the contractors that it could be done for less now. 

e following table will show the feasibility of this plan and the advantages of 
ver: 


3 E 3 
5 — E] 7 2 
Object. A os 5 
F — 
A 37 3 
4 E 5 
Kentucky River to mouth of Trouble- 

BOING COOK co ncuc caveses-ss08 sashes 250 , 902 
Erie Canal None 70 124, 683 
Delaware and Hudson Canal 48 60, 200 
Lehigh Canal. 60 51, 298 

o ney pone 40 10, 473 


* This does not include the work dono on the lower part of the river 


The improvement of the Kentucky River will cost less, the lockage is less, and 
ths width is greatest. Some of these canals are troubled for supply of water at the 
summit in summer. Tue Kentucky River at lowest water in summer runs 20,000 
cubic feet of water per minute below the forks and 8,000 cubic feet per minute 
above the forks, affording not only ample supply for navigation, but a large water 
power surplus for manufactaring purposes. 

From the mouth of South Fork to the salt-works above Manchester it is 683 
miles, with a raise of 2064 feet. The estimated cost of slack-water improvement to 
the 3 a channel from 150 to 200 feet wide—is $411,009. At the low- 
est stage there are only 393 cubic feet per minute of water in South Fork, hardly 
enough for slack-water navigation; but a cheap system of reservoirs could be con- 
structed so that an ample supply could be assured at all seasous. This brings us 
to another important subject; the feasibility and utility of a canal connecting the 
Cumberland and Kentucky Rivers. 

I have not space to go into the details of the survey, but it was demonstrated that 
it could be easily and tes oma 

‘The Cumberland River at Barbourville is 121.8 feet higher than the waters of the 
Kentucky River at the Goose Creek salt-works. The summit divide between the 
head of Richland Creek (emptying at Barbourville) and Collins’s Fork of Goose 
Creek is 78 feet higher than low water at Barbourville and less than a mile through, 
A dam 25 feet at Barbourville and a out at the summit less than a mile long, 53 feet 
deep in the center and lessening at the ends, will let the waters of the Cumberland 
flow throng, giving a channel six feet deep. This cut would be through shale, 
with no fixed rock. The amount of water taken from the Cumberland would be 
inconsiderable, as it would only flow through when boats were passing the locks, 
and the supply taken for the canal would be from the reserve held back by the 
dam at Barbourville and would not affect the river below that point. This dam at 
Barbourville would afford slack-water to Pineville, and from there, by way of Yel- 
low Creek, slack-water could be carried to the foot of the Cumberland Mountains at 
Cumberland Gap. Mr. W. B. Page, f the United States Coast Survey, estimates 
the valley of Yellow Creek to be 1,100 feet above the sea, and as the mouth of the 
Kentucky River, at the Ohio, is 416 feet above the sea, the entire 2 from the 
cree 1o enero Gap would be 684 feet, or 5 feet less than the age on the 

rie Ca 
ioe 57 0 of the canal from Barbourville to the Goose Creek salt-works would 

I miles. 

At Cumberland Gap a tunnel about #00 yards long* and a canal 6 milesd own the 
Gap Creek Valley to Powell's River will connect the entire river system of Ten- 
nessee and give thence a direct outlet through eign f for their products. 

This would also connect with the proposed river and canal improvement, pro- 
posed by the United States Government, connecting the Tennessee River with the 
streams flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. 

This measure I believe well worthy the attention of the State, as it is capable of 
producing more important results to the States of the Ohio Valley, as well as to the 
cotton States west of the Mississippi, than any other plan of internal improvement 
within my knowledge. 


As bearing on the importance of the proposed canal route referred 
to above, I shall quote a few extracts from the report of the engineer 
who superintended the survey made of the Cumberland River in 1871. 

In Executive Document No. 60, Forty-first Congress, page 50, he 
says: 

The Cumberland River rises on the west of the Cumberland Mountains and 
in the northeast extremity of Harlan County, * 3 4185 Its course is an eccentric; 
instead of takinga northwest direction, which would have been perpendicular to 
the course of the highlands and in 5 to the natural dip of the npper strata, 
its general course, its head to its mouth, is semicircular. Approaching Nash- 
ville from the northwest with three conyolutions, two-thirds of the length of 
which are parallel with the Cumberland highlands, it turns northwest at Nashville 
and finally terminates its course in the Ohio River, near the mouth of the eqnally 
eccentric Tennessee, in nearly the same latitude as its source. The Cumberland 
Mountains, which separate the water-shed of the Cumberland from the valley of 
Tennessee, have at this point an altitude of 2,600 feet above the sea. Cumberland 
Gap is about 1,609 feet. With a rapid descent the river reaches the first bench of 
the highlonds, and after a precipitous fall it flows with a more equable current 
among the subcarboniferous conglomerates of the highland N Cutting its 
8 through solid rock. it reaches in Whitley County, about ten miles below 

Willlamsburgh. the got falls of the Cumberland, where the entire river is precipi- 
tated over the conglomerate with a vertical fall of 63 feet. Here, in a deep and 
rocky basin at the foot of the falls, it stops to rest before pursuing its ragged course. 
Here, too, the surveys and pass of improvement usually begin. Although the 
river above the falls might be made navigable for barges for 50 miles by the re- 
moval of the dams which obstruct its course, the falls present an almost insuper- 
able barrier to further progress. The produce of this section of conntry finds an 
outlet by the railroad from Mount Vernon to Louisville. This road, when com- 
piete m cross the Cumberland at Williamsburgh, Kentucky, and will extend to 
Ms * * * * * * 

The timber consists of white oak, beech, black, red, or post oak, cedar, walnut, 
poplar, and hickory, pawpaw, and grape vines. The red lithistration soils are 
nearly as productive as the river bottom. They are covered in the upper counties 
by black walnut, black oak, hickory, black gum, dogwood, and pawpaw. 


Appreciating in some degree the necessity for improving so mag- 
nificent a river as the Upper Cumberland, before urging an appropri- 
ation to be made, I introduced the following bill; 


*A mistake; the length of the tunnel would be 1,400 feet. C. J. N. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, the sum of $7,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the direction of the 
Seoretary of War for the survey of the Cumberland River above the Cumberland 
Falls, in the State of Kentucky. 


In order to show that I have not overestimated its importance and 
the urgent necessity in the ease, I desire to insert as a part of my re- 
marks a petition signed by hundreds of my best constituents : 

To the honorable Senate and onie af eee A: the Congress of the United 
es: 


The undersi citizens of county, Kentucky, state that there are mill- 
ions on millions of dollars worth of bituminous and cannel coal, iron, and, perhaps, 
other valuable minerals undeveloped in the counties of Pulaski, Whitley, Laurel, 
Rock Castle, Jackson, 1 and Ilarlan, in Kentucky; that the walnut, 
cherry, poplar, oak, and hickory, of the various kinds, except live-oak, in sai 
counties, is as fine and of as good quality as the world ever saw. 

That the Cincinnati Southern Railroad runs through the western on of Pa- 
laski and Whitley Counties; that there is no early prospect of a railroad through 
the pac my E wayne of said counties; that the only natural outlet is by way of 
Cumberland River and its tributaries; that there are natural obstructions in said 
streams which ought to be removed; that the citizens living along said streams are 
not able pecuniarily to make the removals; that the constitution of Kentucky pro- 
hibits the re of the State of sponge from making appropriations ex- 
ceeding $100 for any such purpose. They therefore ask an appropriation at your 
hands of for that purpose. 

In the bill now under consideration there is only an appropriation 
for the Cumberland River below the falls. : 

But there is another river to which I desire to call the attention of 
the House, namely, the Big Sandy River. s 

In no sense can this river be called a “local concern.“ If we con- 
sider its principal tributary, the Louisa Fork, it cannot be said to be 
only of local importance, for it takes its rise in Virginia and gathers 
force enough to break throngh the Cumberland Mountains, and unit- 
ing with the Tug Fork to form Big Sandy River, it constitutes the 
dividing line between Kentucky and West Virginia. If the bowlders 
and snags and leaning trees were removed, it would be navigable 
almost to the Virginia line. 

If we take the Tug Fork, it cannot be said to be only of local impor- 
tance, for it divides Kentucky and West Virginia. And surely no one 
will fora moment contend that the main Big Sandy below the confiu- 
ence of the Tug and Lonisa Forks is not a river of national importance. 
But it has been regarded as such by the conference committee, who 
come before this House and ask us to pass this bill as a fair and just 
measure. I desire to know on what principle the committee came to 
the conclusion that it was fair and just to appropriate $20,000 for the 
improvement of the Upper Missouri River and could give nothing to 
the Big Sandy. z 

Where is the poe of giving $145,000 hil toe So Territory 
and Oregon and nothing to the Big Sandy River? Yes, $145,000 to 
100,000 inhabitants in Oregon and Washington Territory, but nothing 
to 300,000 inhabitants in Virginia, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 
There are more people in my district alone than in the State of Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory both put together. There are more 
resources of wealth in my district alone than there are on the entire 
Pacific slope. The coal in my district is more valuable than all the 
gold of California; and the salt, the iron, and the inexhaustible su 
plies of the finest varieties of hard woods, together with its agricul- 
tural resources, make my district one of the richest in the whole 
country. What is true of my district is true in the main of the entire 
State of Kentucky. Yet, sir, with all this wealth we are poor, and 
why? Simply because Congress fritters away its appropriations on 
other and less deserving sections of the country. 

I would like to know on what principle other than that of might, or 
a counting of noses, this conference committee has deemed it wise to 
give the lion’s share of this $5,000,000 to Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, New York, and the Virginias? Where is the necessity, 
where is the excuse for such partiality for so many objects of local 
importance only in these sin, ly fortunate and favored States? 

I had the honor to introduce the following bill : 

enacted by the Senate and Hi esentatives of the United States 
3 in Co 5 assembled, That the Secretary of Wart and is hereby, Ad 
thorized and instructed to have surveys and examinations made of the Tug Fork 
of Big Sandy River from Warfield, in the State of Kentucky, to a point on said 
Tug Fork five miles above the“ hs of Tag” the Tug Fork dividing in part 
the 5 Kentucky and West V. ; and that the sum of $—— is hereby 
appropriated for that purpose. 


I shall insert just here a petition signed by a large number of the 
best farmers who live along this stream in the States of Kentucky 
and Virginia: 

The petition of citizens of Kentucky and West Virginia to the Congress of the 
United States, i sit a Roe an appropriation to the 5 Fahad of Big ceny River. 

Whereas the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River is the dividing line between Kentuck 
and West Virginia, and neither of these States assumes the right to make the small 
but needful improvements by removing rocks, snags, lean’ trees, and other 
natural obstructions; and whereas the workable coals are convenient to the said 
Tug River for transportation, being found in thick strata and,boundless quantities 
as well as of finest qualities; and whereas the supply of timber of the most mar- 
ketable kinds, such as walnut, white oak, poplar, ash. locust, hickory, is withont 
limit, the luxuriant growth rapidly replacing whatever may be cut off; and whereas 
there are natural obstructions in said Tug River which are a terror to 3 gly of 
coal and lumber on account of danger to life and property, and which should be re- 
moved by the General Government to the end that the people along said river may 
find an outlet for their products and the markets of the country receive the bene- 
fitof them ; and whereas there has been a survey of said Tug River to Warfield, Ken- 
tucky, in which the water supply of said river is clearly shown and the fall per milo 
is declared to be slight: Therefore, 
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We, the citizens of West Virginia and Kentucky along the said river, do hereby 
heubiy petition the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled to appropriate the sum of $40,000, to be appropri- 
ated to the removing of natnral obstructions in the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River 
from Warfield, Kentucky, to the mouth of the Dry Fork of Tag River. 


But, Mr. Speaker, to further satisfy the House that the Big Sandy 
River and its principal tributaries, the Louisa Fork and the Tug Fork, 
are deserving of great consideration, I shall read from the annual 
report of W. E. Merrill, made to the Chief of Engineers in 1875: 

UNITED States Exctveer OFFICE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 22, 1875. 

COLONEL: I have the honor to submit the following 
Big Sandy River. This stream is for convenience divi three parts: 

Fi he Big Sandy River from Catlettsburgh to Louisa, Kentucky, 

Second. The Louisa Fork from Louisa to Piketon, Kentucky. 

Third. The Tug Fork from Louisa to Wartield, Kentucky. 

BIG BANDY RIVER. 

The Big Sandy River is formed by the confiuence of the Louisa and the Tug 
Forks, twenty-six miles from its mouth, opposite the town of Louisa, Lawrence 
88 Kentucky, and it is the dividing line between the States of Kentucky and 

est Virginia. 


LOUISA FORK. 
The Louisa Fork is the principal branch of the Big Sandy River, and it rises beyond 
the Cumberland Mountains in the table-lands of the southwestern part of Virginia, 
at an elevation of fifteen hundred fect above tide-water. It flows, like the main 
river, in a northwesterly direction through a narrow valley. The fountain-head, 
being so far south, gives the river an advantage over northern streams in havin; 
but little ice, a feature of considerable importance to those interested in its navi- 
ation. In ascending the river the hills increase in hej 
i thers of sand and 


rt on the survey of the 
ded into 


ber of rock-bars, 
which are doubtless due to the fact that its steep ee causes a velocity in the 
current so great as to prevent the sand from lodging. These rock-bars have only 
a tow inches of water on them during low stages. while at the head and foot are 

ns varying in depth from six to twelve feet. Tho average fall from Piketon to 
pak Kentucky is 1.49 feet per mile, and the average width is 200 feet. The 
nuuber of inclining trees is 7,656, and the number of snags 3,397. 


TUG FORK. 


The Tug Fork rises in the mountains of McDowell County, West Virginia, and 
flows in a northwesterly direction, forming, with the Louisa Fork, the Big Sandy 
River. It has the same general features as the Louisa Fork. The hills come nearer 
the river, and cop 5 faa bottom-lands are not so wide. This fork, as far up 
as the Falls of Tug, is , crooked, and narrow ; so shallo during low water 
as to render navigation impossible; but above the falls its character e and 
it becomes a succession of pools by rock-bars. The hills are very steep, 
exposing the rocky mat of which they are mostly composed. The banks are 
alternately of rock and of sand, but, when formed of the latter material, they have 
been but slightly cutaway by the river on account of the protection afforded by trees 
and plants. The average width of this fork is 180 feet, and the average fall from 
Lonisia to Warfield, Kentucky, is 1.75 feet per mile. The number of inclining 
trees is 2,822 and the number of snags is 801. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


All these streams are fed almost entirely by mountain springs, which, when the 
ches near the mouth are dried up, continue their usual ay y, and thus be- 

come the main sustenance of the river during low water. The Big Sandy River is 
the only outlet for a very productive country, rich in both agricultural and mineral 
wealth, yet it presents serions obstacles to the transportation of these productions 
to market. It is unnavigable in low water, and even in high water it is dangerous 
to navigation on acconnt of its velocity and its sharp bends. On the Tug Fork 
these difficulties are increased by the number of leaning trees which project into 
the narrow channel 

The mines that were formerly worked on these forks were located at points 
where the river is shallow, so that boats could not be loaded during low water and 
held for arise. The want of proper landing-places and the disasters and resultin; 
loss incurred in trying to got coal to warket have a the abandonment 
work on all the mines, except those that supply the limited local demand. 

The following statistics of the Big Sandy Valley have been prepared by Judge 
M. J. Ferguson, of Louisa, and will give some idea of the exports of this section: 

“This table, compiled for the year ending July 1, 1870, embraces only that portion 
of the valley which now finds its only outlet by the river to the different markets. 


88 Value. 
Saw. logs. sawed lumber, and fencing-posts....... e L $550, 000 
Staves and spoke-timber 80, 000 
Co 75. 000 
Keg - timber 8.000 
Hoop-polos 25. 000 
Barges and small craft 45, 000 
Dao 330 1 i 5 TENN 88 40, 000 
‘eathers, bees- wax. ginseng, w, hides, eggs, butter, 
seed, rags, and produce arp naei stores 2 165, 000 
Wheat an 50, 000 
Potatoes .......-- 6,000 
Live stock 175, 000 
1, 219, 000 


Tho timber is valued at ry ery per cubic foot, and a fleet of saw-logs is esti- 
mated at an average value of $3,500 in the C: market, the tan-bark at 815 
per cord, and the staves at $24 per thousand. 

“ Barges and other craft are valued at $2 per linear foot. The item $165,000 from 
country stores is ascertained by counting the number at 110 and their average export 
at $1,500. This is believed to be much under the true value. Previous to the year 
1863, the corn and wheat produced were used almost entirely for home consump- 
tion, but since that time the export of these grains has steadily increased, until now 
the poms export would probably double the estimate in the above table. 

“There has been much difficulty in estimating the value of live stock, and it is 
believed that this item is very low. The general exports of this valley. have, since 
the year 1866, increased more than 25 per cent. annually, and some of the smaller 
products at a much greater rate. 

For example, in one county situated near the mouth of the river, the sale of 


about $12,000. Any general ee, of the Big Sandy River would secure for 
it the exports that now go ove! rid 

Judge Ferguson assured me that the exports for the year ending September 1, 
1874, would not ec See e from those given in the above table, and that. al- 
though there would be changes in detail, the total would remain about the samo. 
It is estimated that the steamboats and the push. boats carry 30,00) people and about 
30,000 tons of freight annually np and down this river during the season of navi- 
gation. The census gives 80,000 as the population of those counties that nse this 
valley as an outlet to market. É 

, Thesteamboat Fleetwing, 117 feet in length and drawing 30 inches, navigates this 
river as far as Louisa during nine months, and as far as Piketon during five 
months in each year. The back-water of the Ohio River gives sufficient depth of 
water for navigation to some distance above Louisa. 

The river was gauged during this survey with the following results: On the 
Louisa Fork, at low water, the disc was found to be as follows: At Beck's 
Shoal, 32.6 cubic feet per second; near Big Shoal Branch, 60 07 cubic feet per sec- 
ond. On the Tug Fork, when the river was nearly at low water, but rising, the dis- 
pags near Lick Shoal was 138 cubic feet second. The discharge of tho Big 

y River at its mouth was found to be 753.3 cubic feet per second, the river be- 
ing near low water but rising. It was with the greatest difficulty that our boat, 
drawing only 5 inches, could get over the shoals and bars when descending the river 
between Piketon and Louisa. The Big Sandy and its branches drain an area of 4,600 
square miles, equaling in extent about one-twelfth of tho State of Kentucky. This 
river and its forks rise during certain scasons very suddenly, often to the height of 
50 feet, and fall nearly as quickly. Each creek has a valley and bottom-lands, sim- 
ilar to those of the stream into which it empties, but correspondingly less in ex- 


tent. 

The hills are covered with dense forests of valuable timber, including walnut, 
ash, maple, poplar, oak, white walnut, chestnut, and yellow pine, which furnish tho 
ae supp yof wood to the steamboat-builders and furniture-makers of Cin- 
cinnati. This timber, the only considerable export, goes out at flood-time and gluts 
its own market, thereby barely paying the labor of preparing and transporting it. 
The want of regular communication with a market prevented the investment 
of manufacturing capital in this valley; and as the present condition of tho river 
has made the money already invested in coal lands along its banks unproductive, 
there is no demand for labor except in the lumber trade. ; 

Professor D. D. Owen, in his report on the geo of the State of Kentucky, 
states that the best exposure he has seon of the measures of the Biz Sandy 
Valley is in the vicinity of Prestonsburgh. In Lawrence County, south of Louisa, 
on the Big Sandy River, he found six or seven beds of coal measuring in the as- 
cending order from two to four feet in thickness, and above these a bed of cannel 
coal. Johnson, Floyd, and Pike Counties he found numerons beds of coal, the 
main vein e threo strata of the united thickness of seven and a half to 
eight feet. The sis of the coal of this valley gives from 30 to 35 per cent. of 
volatile matter and from 64 to 65 per cent. of The percentage of ashes is 
very small. The greater the amount of carbon and the smaller the quantity of 
ashes, the better the coal for manufacturing purposes. 

The report of the commissioner of 8 of West Virginia states that beds 

of hematites, oxides, and peroxides of iron are found in the great coal regions of 

e 75 — and Big Sandy Valleys. In many places iron ore alternates with 
an lime. 

I am enabled by the kindness of Professor N. S. Shaler, superintendent of the 
geological survey of the State of Kentucky, to t his personal observations of 
the geological features of this valley in the following report: 

Nxwronr, Kentucky, January 1, 1875. 

Mx Dear Sin: It gives me great pleasure to answer your questions concerning 
tho mineral resources of the Big Sandy or Chatterawha River. Unfortunately the 
geological survey has not yet been carried far enough in that valley to onablo me 
to speak in much detail concerning its resources; but enough is determined to war- 
rant me in the general statements contained in the following brief report. These 
statements are based on my personal observations so far as the valley of the prin- 
cipal stream is concerned ; for the Tug Fork branch I have the statements of my 
esteemed associate, Mr. A. R. Crandall, principal geological assistant of the Ken- 
tacky 5 i 

ery sincerely yours, 
: ofthe K. SHALER, 
Superintendent entucky Survey. 
J. E. BELL, Civil Engineer. 
GEOLOGICAL RESOURCES OF THE BIG SANDY VALLEY. 
Mineral resources, 
of this valley which has been explored by the Kentucky survey lies 


Every 
in the E the Carboniferous or at least above the level of the base of the 


subcarboniferons limestone. Its mineral stores are therefore limited to the mate- 
rials found within these geological bounds. Coal, iron, and salt, together with 
buiiding-stone and fire-clay, are products that may be sought here. The coal- 
beds of this valley are doubtless, in part, the western extension of the beds of the 
de borg Le and therefore in a measure to be judged by those well-known 
sources of coal. 


I have only to say in conclusion, sir, that we were induced to hurry 
this bill through the House in the first instance, so that it might 
reach the Senate and be acted on as soon as possible and then all dif- 
ferences be reconciled, and then it would become a law in time for 
the letting of contracts and doing much work this fall. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the bill made haste slowly in the Senate, till now it is alto- 
gether too late in the season to attempt to carry out the provisions of 
the bill this year. In addition to that it is only a job fixed up to suit 
the majority of those interested in the bill. It is not fair nor just, 
nor has it received that careful consideration by this House which it 
should receive. 

I submit whether it would not be better and more satisfactory to 
all to let this bill lie over till next session, when we can give it that 
attention which a bill of its importance, appropriating $5,000,000 as 
it does, must necessarily demand. è 

I hope that such will be the action of the House at this time, if we 
desire to prove to the country that this democratic House not only 
preaches but practices reform. 

CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 

The plan of making appropriations for rivers and harbors and other 
public works as es by this House is too much like the practical 
workings of the civil-service reform doctrine as put into operation by 
the democracy wherever they have the control of official patronage. 
No one has been able to discover any evidence of reform in the 


eggs in the year 1866 did not exceed $1,000, while in the year 1870 it amounted to | civil service as practiced by this House. 
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You elected a salary-gra 
keeper, the anthor of the celebrated Fitzhugh letter. Both these gen- 
tlemen at the outset showed their faith in civil-service reform by 
turning out competent wounded and crippled Union soldiers in order 
to give places to incompetent partisan friends and relatives. Toshow 
how far they would carry the principles of civil-service reform, the 


bber for your Clerk; and for your Door- 


Doorkeeper appointed his son to an eighteen-hundred-dollar position 
and the Clerk appointed his uncle to a thirty-six-hundred-dollar clerk- 
ship. Now this is partisan deformity, not practical reform. I would 
like for some gentleman to name a single appointment under this 
House that has been made on account of the excellent qualifications 
and high moral character of the appointee. Do you call it reform to 
turn sixty-seven competent Union soldiers out of office for no other 
cause than that you wish to give their places to so many partisan 
friends? Iam decidedly in favor of internal 1 and I 
believe in practical economy and reform, especially reform in the 
civil service. Let us see if you do. 

I take the following from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 1, 
1876: 

CHIEF CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 


The SPEAKER pro At the est of the Speaker, the Chair lays be 
fore the House a communication which the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


CLERK’8S OFFICE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., March 31, 1876. 

Sim: I notice in the RECORD of day before goers „the 29th instant, the follow- 
ing remarks purporting to have been made by Hon. J, D. Warre, of Kentucky, in 
reference to myself : 

“Knowing as I did of a charge of corruption made against Hon. Green Adams, 
now Chief Clerk of this House, while he was Sixth Auditor of the Treasury, for 
ap sevi aof dollars to his own use which should have been 
Pald | to the 8 since the money was the proceeds of the sales of waste 
paper which belon the Government—I say that: being cognizant of these facts, 
t struck me as a little bit amusing that this man Green Adams should be the officer 
of this pure democratic House to articles of impeachment from here over to 
the Senate. He was a republican then, but you took him from us and reward 
him with a high office.” 

‘The facts in regard to the matter thus alluded to are as follows: 

In the year 1864 I resigned the office of Sixth Auditor of the Treasury for the 
2 of accepting the office of Treasury agent for the purchase of K akapaa of 

nsurrecti States, at Nashville, Tennessee, and hurriedly left for the perform- 
ance of the duties of the new otlice to which I had ypointed, without making 
or pretending to make any final settlement of my accounts with my successor, who 
had not then been appointed, and who I had reason to believe would not be ap- 
pointed for some time thereafter ; leaving, however, on file in the Auditor's Office, 
over my own signature, receipts forall moneys received by me on account of waste- 
paper or otherwise, =: 

After the lapse of some time an Auditor was appointed, who found on file my re- 
ceipts and reported to the then Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Fessenden, that 
there was a balance due from me to the Office, and thereu my attention bein 
called to the fact, the amount found due from me to the Oüice was promptly paid 
over to my successor and his receipt taken therefor. 

From that time,to Tam not aware that any one has ever seriously charged me 
with anything im in connection with this matter; and, whatever may be the 
suspicions of others, it is certain that Mr. Fessenden, who was then Secretary of 
the Treasury and was cognizant of all the facts, never charged or even suspected 
moof any impropriety or attempted ve sip agi in this connection, but, on the con- 
trary, manifested his entire contidence in my integrity and uprightness of character 
by retaining me in the responsible office of purchasing agent and placing to my 
credit large sums of money to be used by me for the Government. 

I have thought 8 to state this much in explanation of the matter thus al- 
luded to, and respectfully request in justice to myself that this communication be 
laid before the House of Representatives. 

I am not conscious of ever having appropriated to my own use any money belong- 
ing to the Government, and will esteem it a favor to have thoroughly investigated 
any charge of this kind which any one may see proper to make against me. 


Very respectfully, 
KS 10 GREEN ADAMS, 
Hon. M. C. KERR, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


Mr. Booxg. I move that the communication just read be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, with instractions to investi- 
ate and report whether or not the charges made by the gentleman from Kentucky 
fir. Wiurk] are true or false. 
Mr. Wmrü. I second that 
The motion was agreed to. 


The New York Times of August 1 speaks of Hon. Green Adams as 
follows: 


The successor of Clinton Lloyd as Chief Clerk in the office of the Clerk of the 
House is Green Adams, the uncle of the Clerk, Adams—a case of aeons reversed. 
Green Adams was formerly Auditor of the Treasury for the Post-Oflice Department. 
While in that position the chief clerk, Sharretts, sold-waste to the value of 
$5,392.76, and paid to Green Adams out of the amount, 53.517. Neither Sharretts 
nor Adams ever accounted for the money till both wero out of office. When tho 
facts were y discovered Kiron tho man who bought the paper, Sharretts 
refunded $2,345.24, and turned over Green Adams's receipts for the remainder to 
the amount stated above. Adams makes a long statement, which is in effect that 
he was informed by Sharretts that this money been kept by the Auditors be- 
cause there was no fund into which it could be received in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and Sharretts said, “If you pay it to any person, pay it to ope successor in 
oftice.” But Sharretts had never heard of this money being paid over except by 
one Auditor. Adams had intended to pay the money over to his successor, but 
went home before his successor was appointed. ‘These facts appear in tho public 
records, and show that the present Chief Clerk is either not a very honest man or 
not a very competent officer. Adams is also an ex-member of the House. 


The Interior Journal, a democratic paper published at Stanford, 
Kentucky, referred to his appointment in the following sarcastic 
manner: . - 

Mr. George M. Adams has appointed his uncle, Green Adams, of Lexington, his 
Chief Clerk. Kinsfolk ought to stand back. This act of Mr. Adams looks very 
much like Grantism. 3 

The ex-cirenit-court judge, Ex-Congressman, and Ex-Sixth Auditor 
of the Treasury, and the present Chief Clerk of this House, Hon. 


Green Adams, is so well known in Kentucky that the following 
copies of official records on file in the Treasury Department will not 
surprise his acquaintances there so much as the majority of this 
House, who are responsible for his appointment. I shall incorporate 
them as a part of my remarks. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE Post-OvFick DEPARTMENT, 
December 7, 1264. 
to the atlsappropriation af finde belonging to fie Fosc-ofies Departneut ty fot 

the misap jon a s nging to the Office ent 0 
F. Sharretts, while acting as chief clerk oF this Bureau. 

Early in December, 1664, George I. Hill, jr,, was introduced to me by Mr. Zevely, 
Third Assistant Postmaster-General, who stated that Mr. Hill had been purchas- 
ing the waste paper from the Department for several years, was a le man, 
and Nee to purchase the accumulated quarterly returns of postmasters for 
wasi r. 

By the act of May 24, 1858, the Postmaster-General is authorized to of 
such accumulated returns they had been preserved two years, paying for 
the labor of separating them from the accounts-current and putting them in 
By an order of the Postmaster-General dated May 27,1858. sony which is hereto 
appended, this business was delegate: to the Auditor. Mr. Hill stated that hehad 
been in the habit of buying this waste paper from Mr. Sharretts, giving the highest 
market price therefor. 

Inquiry being made as to where the money received from this source should be 
paid, it was ascertained that Mr. Sharretts has never paid over any sach money to 
any officer either of the Treasury or Post-Oftice Department. On an interview 
with Mr. Sharretts he admitted that he had never so paid it over, but would do so 
as soon as he could notify Judge Adams to be ready to Pay over the amount in his 
hands and when it was decided where the money should be deposited. It does not ap- 
pear that he ever made any inquiries on the subject or ever made any endeavor to 
ascertain the fund to which to 8 tho money. He left no record 
whatever of the transactions, and although he served under me as chief clerk for 
several days after I first entered upon the duties of this office, he gave me no in- 
timation, either written or verbal, that he had made such sales or received such 
money. He left his successor, Mr. MoGrew, my present chief clerk, in equal igno - 
rance of any sales of paper. He does not pretend that he had an “Tight to it 
himself. All the waste paper of the above description sold by Mr. was 
bought by two persons, Mr. Hill, above mentioned, and Mr, Denham. Thie receipts 
for the money paid were given by Mr. Sharretts. Some are signed “ John F. Shar- 
retts, chief clerk,” and some merely “John F. Sharretts." The dates of delivery 
and amounts of property sold and of money received are as follows: 


g | Pook 


September 11, 1801 eee ee e $175 76 
September 18, 1861 R 195 05 
April 11, 1862........ 8 2 406 47 
August 28, 1862...... A| 437 15 
December 23, 1862 ... 606 00 
May 21, 1863...... 5 | 540 05 
Angust 12, 1863... 4 | 453 00 
November 11, 1863 6 649 44 
March 9, 1864. 687 88 
May 31, 1864 64 | 626 96 
August 26, 1964. 6 550 00 


Out of this amount the sum of $530 was paid by Sharretts to Richard White, 
laborer, for his labor in separating the accounts-current from the quarterly re- 
turns and bagging the latter. Mr. White alleges that whereas before Mr. Shar. 
retts became chief clerk he received $40 per month for this service he only received 
from Mr. Sharretts $530 for his labor during three years; the latter all that in 
the present disordered state of th finances he was anxious to save as 
much as possible to the Government, and that tho Secretary of the Treasury bad 
complained to him (Sharretts) that he was paying too much for the stripping and 
other work done in pre) g the paper for sale. Y 

Since the passage of the law authorizing the sale of transcripts the proceeds have 
never been deposited in the Treasury by any person whatever. 

The law of y 24, 1858, makes it the duty of the Postmaster-General to sell the 
property here referred to. The law of July 2, 1836, section 1, provides that the 

‘revenues arising in the Post-Office Department and all debts due to the same shall 
when collected be paid under the direction of the Postmaster-General into the 
Treasury of the United States“ 

On the 7th of December, Mr. Sharrets called at my office and stated that being 
out of office he desired to pay over to the Government some funds remaining in his 
hands. He then paid me the sum of $2,345.24. which I have deposited in the Treas- 
ury. He also gave me receipts of Green Adams for various sums, amounting in 
all to $2,517.52, whi-h he said was the amount appropriated by Adams out of the 

of the salé of waste paper. 

Tho receipts are now in my possession. 

Section 4 of the act of August 31, 1852, (10 Statutes at Large, 140,) is as follows. 
I underscore the words to this case: 

or embezzle an 


a any such property to the hinderance or detriment of the 
United States, j a aidera, 2 abettors, (know 


‘ora 
ie 


ing to return, but was provented by the military operations in Virginia. 
‘iho money arising fon tho sale 2 waste paper is clearly a revenue of the Post- 
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Office Department. The law having appropriated such moneys, it could make no 
difference what clerk or what Bureau charge of the task of collecting them. 
They must be paid as designated by the act. There is no authority conferred 
either upon the Auditor, the chief clerk, or the messenger to bri sine the 
money to his own use, and thusoreate a claim in favor of the United States against 
a person who is not by law intrusted with the keeping of moneys, who gives no 
bonds for the safe -keeping of any property, and who may be pecuniarily irrespon- 


sible. 
It section 16,0f the act of August 6, 1846, (9 Statutes at Large, 63,) “to provide 
© Treasury aud for the collection, safe-keeping, 


for the better organization of j r 
transfer, and disbursement of the publio revenue,” is applicable to this case, whic 
fet) in the form of a oy: 


is doubtful, the money misappropriated can be recov 
Should the parties be indicted under the act of 1852, above quoted, a civil 
would be necessary in order to recover the money should they refuse to refund. 
I have had no communication with Mr. Adams on the subject and have received 
nothing from him. 
Lhave the honor to be, very respectfully, 


Hon WX. P, FESSENDEN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Post-Orrick DEPARTMENT, May 27, 1868. 


Sm: Whereas by the provisions of the eighth section of the act approved 2d 
July, 1836, (U. S. ‘a Sth, page 81,) all accounts arising in the Post-Oftice Depart- 
ment, or relative thereto, are to be received by the Auditor of the Treasary for 
the Post-Oilice Department, to be audited and settled, and to be kept and preserved 
by him after settlement, I have to request that, pursuant to the provisions of the 
act, No. 31, approved May 24, 1858, copied on 8 page, you proceed to dis- 
pose of the quarterly returns of mails sent and recei and use such portions of 
the proceeds thereof, as may be 8 to defray the cost of separating and dis- 
posing of the same and re-arranging filing the accounts-current and vouchers. 

AARON V. BROWN, 
Postmaster-Generat 


— — Auditor. 


THOMAS M. TATE, 
Auditor for the Post-Ofice Department. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
December 9, 1264. 
Str; In my report of the 7th instant, on the gaa te gyre of certain funds 
heretofore derived from the sale of waste paper by John F. Sharretts and Green 
Adams, I stated that no money derived from suck sales had ever been paid into the 
Treasury of the United States by any person whatever. I have the honor to sub- 
mit the following statement of the amount, 80 far as it can be ascertained, of such 
sales since the passage of the law of May 24, 1858, by which act they were au- 
thorized. This amount is obtained from receipts which were given to George J. 
Hill, who had bought all the waste paper of the Department. 
In three cases the amounts are estimated: 


| 


Receipts signed by— 


OLY TIONG oo oe ceanae ens dons saok e E A N a AERA T $17 94 
December 14, 1858 Sa er Gb: coven ace 476 00 
February 22, 1859 .. . 317 94 
Ann e 204 05 
rr frances do 229 67 
September 9, 18894 do ... 34 25 
Suey Rl METETE Ra, EA AA EA beri 23 29 
April, 1860 ...... No receipt. Estimated. .......... 294 00 
June 2, 1880 44 H. St. Geo. Oflutt 315 24 
September, 1960 2.2.02. -e..0e- No receipt. Estimated.. 300 00 
S.. Paid Auditor Tatoo 74 14 
ted deficit from September 1, 1860, to June, 1861 750 00 

DOU: ao aca eaten et vem Udo AAG Ke A eae ea bento aa sare be coal sande 

Paid Richard White, laborer, during the above term for labor in pre- 


paring Shs paper for MOO 
Net profit to the Department — ee es 


Prior to 1858 there is no record of any sales whatever. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, 


Hon. WX. P, FESSENDEN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


WASHINGTON Crry, December 15, 1864. 
Sm: I have carefully examined the report of the Auditor of the Treasury for the 

Post-Ollice Department, under date of the 7th instant, in relation to moncys arisin; 
from the sale of waste paper in said Office during my administration thereof, which 

rt you did me the favor to hand to me on yesterday. 
respecti the acts of Congress cited in said rt, and the conclusions drawn 
the I do not deem it necessary to say anything. Nor have I anything to 
soy wini regard to the statement of facts contained in said report, except so far as 
relates to my own conduct touching the moneys aforesaid. Involving, as said re- 
pors oas, my character both as a public officer and an honest man, I gladly em- 
race the ity you have kindly afforded me to submit the following brief 
statement of the facts of the case, so with the transaction in 
question. 


E. SELLS, Auditor. 


as I am coun 


8 of that fact until in Sep- 
tember of that year, When Jobn F. Sharretts, the chief clerk, handed me a sum of 
money, stating that it was the proceeds of the sale of certain wasto paper, and 


n to have the custody of the noney. Iasked 


of the Bureau, was the popa 2 
e asury at once! He responded, that he had been 


him, why not deposit it 
to the 


funds, and that my immediate ecessor, Dr. Tate, it was reported, 
seven or eight hundred dollars of the fund in his hands. 

I then received and receipted for the money, stating at the same time that what- 
ever might have been the custom, I could not appropriate to my own use ang 


fonds in the Office except my salary. 3 the chief clerk paid over to 
me from time to time, and took vouchers for the several sums, I suppose, contained 
in my . filed with the Auditor; although I was not aware that I had received 
excceding $1,500 from him. The chief clerk and myself had repeated conversa- 
tions as to what disposition I should make of the money; and his uniform advice 
was that if I paid it to any person it should be to my successor in office, as he had 
never heard of any portion of the fund having been paid over except by one Audit- 
or, and that he had paid to his successor. 

I all the while entertained the belief that I was receiving the whole proceeds of 
the sales of the waste paper, and was much surprised to learn that the chief clerk 
had retained any portion thereof, as he represented to me that the several sums 
paid over constituted the entire fond. 

The receipts I gave him I intended should be filed in the Office as vouchers to 
show the amount in my hands for which I was responsible, I regarded it as proper 
that my receip's should show that the money had been paid to me by the chief 
clerk, mch as he had receipted in his own name, as he informed me, to the 
purchaser of the but I did not su that he would withdraw them from 
the files of the Office, where they properly belonged. 

I intended in good faith to pay over to my successor, when appointed, srar dol- 
larof the money placed in my hands by the chief clerk. I left, however, for Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, before a successor was appointed. And when the chief clerk, 
Mr. Sharretts, represented to my successor (as a in that officer's rt) that 
I had appropriated a portion of the fund, he stated what he well knew to be wholly 
untrue. My oft-repeated declarations to him that I would pay over the money to 
my successor could not have escaped from his recollection. 

g that upon the foregoing statementof the facts of the case you will at 


least acquit = 0 eer — — 3 — i 
ve the honor to be, very res our obedient servan 
s zis GREEN ADAMS. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. FESSENDEN, 
Secretary of the 


It appears from these official statements that Green Adams had re- 
ceived this sum by piece-meal. A portion of the $2,517.52he received 
as early as September 11, 1861, and a portion he received as late as 
August 26, 1864. But the larger portion of the sum which he appro- 
priated was received during the years 1862 and 1863. It also appears 
that he did not make a fair division with his then chief clerk, John 
F. Sharretts; for while Adams received $2,517.52, Sharretts got but 
82,345.24; and as Adams took advantage of Sharretts, so Sharretts 
took advantage of Richard White, laborer, who received but $530 
„for his labor in separating the accounts-current from the quarterly 
returns and bagging the latter.” Sharretts's excuse to R. White for 
this small allowance for his services was that on account of the 
present “ disordered state of the national finances” he could not pay 
much “for the 1 

And Green Adams with this waste-paper record, to say nothing of 
his notoriety as a political trickster and corruptionist, is a specimen 
of your civil-service reform. If he kept this money with a view to 
defrauding the Government, then he was a thief. If he kept it 
through ignorance, then he was not capable of understanding the law. 
= either case he is not such an appointee as to reflect honor on this 

ouse. 

On the 24th of March, 1876, in a five-minutes speech, I used the 
following language concerning the Chief Clerk: 

Mr. Chairman, I also am in favor of retrenchment and reform; but it is not for 
3 the other side of the Houso to preach reform to us on this side of the 
ase. I have never said anything in regard to that Belknap affair, but it has al- 
ways occurred to mo since matter came before the House that it was very ap- 
. that the Chief Clerk of this House, Hon. Green Adams, against whom 
icion of having pocketed some of the people's money exists, should carry 
the articles of im ent over to the other wing of this Capitol t a man 
charged with stealing nothing from the United States Government, but from pri- 
vate individuals. 

When I made those remarks I knew that the papers which have 
just been read were on file in the Treasury Department, and I think 
that they warranted the statement that I made against the integrity 
and honesty of the Chief Clerk of this Honse. 

It may well be asked what claim has he for his 
he is uncle to Hon. G. M. Adams, Clerk of the 
father-in-law is a surety on the Clerk’s bond. 

j ANOTHER REFORMER. * 

C. H. Smith, the late journal clerk, was caught in “a grave error 
of judgment, which tends to create a conflict in his mind between 
duty and interest.” He resigned in disgrace. 

ELLISON, THE ENGINEER OF THE HOUSE. 

C. Ellison, the engineer of the House, was appointed under 
such peculiar circumstances that it is sheer nonsense to talk of civil- 
service reform in connection with the farcical competitive examina- 
tion in which he was the lucky candidate. Facts are the strongest 
arguments. Count up the large number of absentees which were 
cansed by the bad ventilation of this Hall during the last winter 
and spring. The ill-health of too many of our members and the well- 
known fact that the ventilation was miserably bad showed that Elli- 
son was incompetent at the time of his appointment. 

A farther proof of his incompetency is to be found in the fact that 
the author of the following letter to Colonel Alexander, editor of the 
Washington Gazette, was soon after its publication appointed assist- 


ant engineer: 
67 MAIDEN LANE, New York, March 21, 1876. 

Dear COLONEL: I herewith send you a slip from yesterday's times. I sven the 
deg ge the sun of last week the same as you sent me, and I sent a lotter to 

ndge HOLMAN telling him the falt was in the Engineer, and I see the committco 
have my exact words; and I sent him another letter yesterday which I think will 
have some effect, and I send you the original printed by Doctor Thiers,* who states 
that Ellison knows he printed it, and he don't care who knowsit, as he will tell any- 
body heis. I went and seen some of the witnesses. Mr. says he was dis- 
charged for stealing pipes and other Government stores, but his record is in the 
Navy Department. lives at 115 St. Marks ave., Brooklyn, and is well known 


ition except that 
use, and that his 
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in the Navy-yard. He is on the retired list. Mr. Cosgrove, the Master Plumber 
of the yard ín the Department of Construction, was Ellison’s Quarterman, and 
hie says so. He is Master Plumber there now. Mr, Jas. Hunter, who is Plumber 
in yards and Doeks, knows all the circumstances of what is in this statement. 
It was from him I got my information, and if any of them was put on the wit- 
ness stand they would tell a great deal more than they tell me; in fact, everybody 
who was in the yard at the time knows of it; it was no secret. As re, s to the 
other matters in the statement, I don't think amonnts to much, 9s some of the 
parties are dead ; but the Dr. says he can prove the most of it. I see him almost 
daily. He is the man that was poisoned by Ellison, and has the bottle yet. He is 
well known in Washingtou by W. W. Woods (Chief Engineer Navy Department,) 
Mr. English, who use to be round your office, and. Mr. Geer, and others. I want 
you to take good care of this, so it can be returned tome. The Sunday Mercury 
was burned ont and lost its files, and 1 hunted all over to try and find one but 
tailed. Mr. Collwell, the owner, has promised to see if he can't find it for me. If 
he does I will send it to you. Ithink you could get his record in the Na'y Depart- 
ment, as you have the dates. I think if you will see Major Cburn, the Herald, and 
tell him it’s for me he can get you an order from some of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs in the Senate, as I dont't want to touch the the House. I don’t want to be 
known in this matter of Ellison's removal. Now you can act with Mr. Lockwood 
in this matter, as I think it will take very little to finiah Ellison, and let me know how 
you make ontin this; and if you can got my letters before the committee I think 
they will recommend me, Write and let me know how things are and who is as- 
sistant as soon as possible, 
Yours, &c., 
JAMES McGLENSEY. 


The eid resolution, introduced apm 1, 1876, by a democratic 
member from Illinois, is a fair sample of the indignant expressions 
which were made against the engineer when the ventilation was so 
intolerable as to threaten to leave the House without a quorum: 
VENTILATION OF THE HALL 

Mr. SPRINGER. Task unanimous consent to offer the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk be directed to the present engineer and ap- 
point some competent person in his place.” 

i rA 5a ker, 188 R De a ee e to des Committee 925 ag 
0 aly roum or the purpose an ea re! upon t GAU 
ject. I rg know this pophit g nor do I new ATIDA an to the truth of the 
statement which I find in the 1 that he is endeavoring to demonstrate the in- 
sniliciency of our heating and ventilating o i pripa in order to have the House 
adopt some other system of beating and ventilation. I know nothing about these 
things; but I do say that if he had desired to introduce a system of torture, he 
could kardly have accomplished the result more successfully than he has done for 
the last few weeks. I move that the resolution be 8 to the Committee on 

Public Buildings and Grounds. 
COLONEL L. H. FITZHUGH, LATE DOORKEEPER 
to the Honse of Representatives of the United States, and late ser- 
geant-at-arms to the senate of the so-called Confederate States, was 
discharged in di for writing a silly and foolish letter to a friend 
who made it public because Fitzhugh would not appoint a certain 
MoC to a position under him. Fitzhugh was charged with 
grave offenses, such as larceny, perjury, arson, &c., but my colleague, 
Judge DURHAM, put an end to an investigation of these Sargon 
by a letter to Fitzhugh and a statement to the Committee on Rules. 
i The letter is now on file in the Speaker’s room, and reads as fol- 
ows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 19, 1875. 

Dran Sin: In regard to your troubles at Crab Orchard, I have this to say: My 
opinion is there was not the least foundation in fact upon which you have 
been indicted in either case. 

Having been your counsel in both cases, I believe both were gotten up 4 
eee or under a misapprehension of the facts. You were promptly acquitted 

th cases, 

I don't think there was scarcely any person who believed you to be guilty. 


Yours, 
M. J. DURHAM. 
Mr. L. H. Frrzuvon. 


The committee in referring to Fitzhugh’s letter to a friend living 
at Sherman, Texas, in which he ariei 

Iam a biger man with the members than old Grant, 

* * * * * 


* * 
Iam making up a party already to come on to Texas on the adjournment, S. S. 
Cox to head ite TTT 
* * * * * * * 
Thave now fifty letters from my southern friends from all parts of the South con- 
pahat me. thus wags the.world. leta man be prosperous and every man is 


report as follows: 


Even those who find nothing bad in the character of the man who wrote this let- 
ter, and who acquit its writer of any misconduct in office, agree that the letter is 
supremely weak and foolish. It evidences an unbalanced and unreliable judg- 
ment. Making every allowance for the peivaay of tho letter, it betrays ignorance 
ot his relations to the House and its members. The appointment of his son, a mere 
boy, to a twenty-one-hundred-dollar place, and when that was vacated by then 
his re-appointment and retention as file clerk at a of $1,800, shows a disre- 
gard of a principle of civil service frequently commented npon of late, and which 
demands unselfishness, fitness, maturity, and capacity. The letter betrays a gid- 
diness which betokens a character unsnited to the serious and respousible position 
which a Doorkeeper should His retention of the tion would bring the 
House into ridicule and contempt among that class of “p! people“ who are the 
bost critics of the decorum and decency which should attach to the one of the two 
first law-making bodies in our land. Setting aside all charges asto the personal 
character of the officer, there is enough in the letter, which itis needless and = 
ful to analyze farther, to show that he is unfit for the position. Whether it be a 

ublic or private letter, it is indicative of the spirit of the officer as regards the 
ouor of members of the House and the respect due from him to other high officers 
of the Government. 


But as to the criminal charges against Fitzhugh the committee had 
only this to say, namely: 

2. As to the indictments for arson, larceny, and paT, the committee heard 
the statement of Judge Dunnam, of Kentuck , who been the attorney of Col- 


onel Fitzhugh in these several cases; and if the records were not sufficient to 
estop the committee from inquiry into the charges, the statement of Judge DURHAM 


eral officer who 


is conclusive, namely, that if he had been on the jury he would have been bound 
to acquit upon the testimony. 


Now it ocenrred to me at the time the committee made that report 
that it had either made a mistake or that Judge DURHAM overshot the 
mark when he rose to a question of privilege in this House and said: 

DOORKEEVER OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. Durnam. T ask the Clerk to read the passage marked in the paper which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Judge M. J. DURHAM, the present Representative in Congress from this district, 
is ectly cognizant of the truth of this accusation. If put upon the witness- 
stand, he would be compelled, reluctantly of course, to convict Fitzhugh of per- 
jury. Ihave amazed for several months that he has countenanced or acqui- 
esced in the imposition of such a creature upon his House, 11 the party, and 
upon the country. This amazement is not confined to myself. In the opinion of 
many other friendsof the judge it is now entirely in order that he should rise in 
his seat and explain. 

W. G. WELCH. 


Mr. Durnam. Mr. Speaker, the sentence just read is the close of a long article 
I find in the Louisville y Courier-Journal of May 5, and copied in the National 
Republican of yesterday. The preceding part of the article speaks of the indict- 
ments against Colonel Fitzhagh, the present Doorkeeper of House, his trial 
and acquittal; that the negro Tom Scott had sued in the Federal court certain par- 
ties who he staged had maltreated him; that Colonel Fitzhugh was sworn as a wit- 
ness on the of the case; that he had sworn falsely in twelve particulars, &. 

Now, I am cognizant of the facts spoken of by Mr. Welch thus far, to wit, that 
Colonel Fitzhugh was indicted for three offenses spoken of by him ; he was tried 
and acquitted of cach and all of them, as stated by him. I was one of his counsel 
in the cases. Tom Scott, the negro spoken of by Mr. Welch, sued the parties 
named by him in the Federal court, and recovered judgment against all of them ex- 
cept Dr. 9 Colonel Fitzhugh was sworn as a wiiness for said Scott. I was 
summoned and sworn as a witness also in the case, We were both examined as to 
some matters occurring during the investigation of the charges against Colonel 
Fitzhugh. In some of these we differed. To what exten tand what were the points 
of difference I cannot now remember, but they were regarded as material in the trial 
of the case. I then remembered them with distinctness, and thought Colonel Fitz- 
hugh's statements were incorrect where we differed. 

should state further that in eee of sickness in my family I did not 
reach Washington until Monday morning, the day the House was organized, the 
democratic caucus at which Colonel Fitzhugh was nominated for Doorkeeper 
having been held on the Saturday evening previous, and I did not know that he was 
a candidate for the position until after he was nominated. Had I been in the cit 
before the caucus was held, and had known his name would have been SA. 
I should have communicated these facts to those who were pressing his claims, 
that they might have jadi as to the propriety or impropriety of his nomination. 

I will state farther t had no [ager gs acquaintance with Colonel Fitzħugh 
until I was 3 to defend him in said charges; but, as is stated by Mr. Welch, 
he was general 8 in the community where he lived. 

Messrs. Wel unlap, Jones, Shannon, and all the ies sued by Tom Scott 
were gentlemen of standing and high respectability, and that community, 
knowing them and Colonel Fitzhugh and knowing what occurred at all these trials, 
have made up their judgment as to the real guilt or innocence of the parties impli- 


I make these statements not for those who know the facts whero they occurred, 
but that the members of this House and others may see how much I know of the 
matters stated in the articlo just read and how far I have been connected with 
them. I have heretofore exp! these matters frequently to members who have 
asked me in regard thereto. 

CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 

Hon. G. M. Adams, a eaptain in the Federal Army till Lincoln issued 
his bbe Wel proclamation, afterward appointed additional pay- 
master in the Federal Army, with the rank of major; a politician until 
he “got poor in politics,” and a salary-grabber before he got to be 
Clerk, is another specimen of civil-service reform as peano by the 
Simon-pure democracy that controls this House. The House was 
quite as unfortunate in the selection of its Clerk as that offcer was 
in appointing his uncle, Green, to be Chief Clerk. 

Tho following comment is taken from the Cynthiana News, a dem- 
ocratic paper: ` 

Matt. Adams, the man who is elected Clerk of the House of Congress, voted for 
the bill known as the -grab, took the money, came home, and prepared a 
speech, it was said, to justify his acts; but the democracy of Kentucky, through 
theirrepresentativs inthe Legislature,condemned him and all other salary-grabbers 
as wanting in patriotism and unworthy the confidence of the people. The members 
from Kentucky who voted for and took the grab were set aside as unworthy to 
represent the people again, and the present delegation put in their places should 
have taken some pains not to support a man to a respectable position as Clerk of 
the House of Representatives who rested under condemnation, especially, too, for 
an act that was considered scandalous to the nation and looked upon as such by all 
— Furthermore, if the delegation were determined that nono other than a 

ankee soldicr could fill the place, 1 Beas t one who had a respectable political 
record at least, which it seems Mr. Adams not? Take the action of the dem- 
ocratic cancus all in all the good common sense of the people has been terribly out- 
raged, and we can see it in no other light. No such stultification will be permitted 
by the people. The people cannot be forced to eat dirt. We see another political 
graveyara in the future, and certain people are traveling there rapidly. 


Ademocratic papar can thus comment on the war record of a Fed- 

afterward became a e and Clerk of a 

democratic House of Representatives, but when I referred to the fact 
I was taken severely to task by twoof my colleagues. f 

Of the propriety of their remarks the country will, I think, agree 
with the sentiment expressed in the following extract from the Mount- 
ain Echo, published at London, Kentucky: 

s LITTLE MATT. 

Hon, Matt Adams's war record and -grab record were attacked in Congress 
the other day. His war record was defi by two rebel democrats, and his sal- 
1 by a salary- grabber. A i 

f Major Matt. Adams desires to maintain an untarnished reputation as a Fed- 
eral soldier he should quit bedding with Procron Kxorr and JOE. BLACKBURN. 
Whatever may be claimed for those gentlemen in other respects, they are not good 
company for a Union soldier. 

The following dispatch to the Baltimore Gazette, a democratic 
newspaper, was enlarged upon in an editerial in the Washington 
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Gazette, which latter was made by order of the House April 26, 1876" 
the basis for an investigation into the conduct of the Clerk and his 
subordinates in relation to the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill: 


TREASON IN THE CAMP—EMPLOYES OF THE HOUSE CONSPIRING AGAINST A REDUC- ‘ha 


TION OF SALARIES. 


[Special dispatch to the Baltimore Gazette.) 
WASHINGTON, March 20. 

There will not only be a determined but an organized opposition to the executive, 
udicial appropriation bill. It appears that the House employés, 
headed by the Clerk, have combined to influence their friends on the democratic 
side to unite with the republicans in voting to recommit the bill to the 2 
tion Committee with instructions that if a systematic reduction of salaries is to 
be made it should be on the basis of salaries at the time they were fixed. That 
would require the committee to reduce the pay of Senators members to $2,700, 
as their pay was $3,000 per annum when the existing rates of compensation were 
allowed to Department clerks and mostof the House employés. The leadership of 
the opposition to the bill will be on the republican side. On the other hand, Mr. 
RAxDALL, chairman of the committee, will, when the time comes, speak plainly of 
this insubordination in the wy and on the part of employés, and will intimate 
that those who do not find the compensation pro enough to mect their 
wants can readily seek pes te ais elsewhere. But for them to oppose the work 
of adeading committee and one of the radical duties demanded by the country is 
more than the leader of the House proposes to endure in silence. The plotters 
against the just intentions of the Appropriation Committee will be called conspir- 

ators and their combination denounced as traitorous. 


The Committee on Rules had disposed of C. H. Smith, late journal 
clerk, and L. H. Fitzhugh, late Doorkeeper, so readily, that that com- 
mittee was ordered to investigate the Clerk, Hon. G. M. Adams. 
For nearly a month nothing was done with the resolution. In the 
mean time, the Chicago Inter Ocean char, that the Clerk was 
farming ont his appointments. The Clerk asked for an investigation, 
and a select committee was appointed for that purpose. It was sud- 
denly discovered that the resolution which I had introduced should 
also be referred to thatselect committee. It was art ampan E discovered 
that one officer of the House shonld not be investi by another 
officer of the House, and especially the Clerk should not be investi- 
gated by a committee that had for its chairman the Speaker pro tem- 

and among its members two Ex-Speakers of the House, notwith- 
standing the fact that this identical Committee on Rules had inyes- 
tigated Doci esga: Fitzhugh and discharged him in disgrace; and 
likewise had investigated C. H. Smith and compelled him to resign ; 
and so the resolution to investigate the Clerk was reported back to the 
House by the Committee on Rules and referred, May 20, to the special 
committee appointed to investigate other charges against the Clerk. 

There the matter rested for more than a month. On the 13th of 
July last that yee committee, to whom was intrusted the inves- 
tigation of the Clerk, Hon. George M. Adams, made the following re- 
port, namely: 

The special committeo to whom was referred the resolution submitted by Mr. 
Waurre, and adopted by the House on the 26th of April last, directing an inquiry 
into certain alleged 7 attempts of the Clerk of the House and his subordi- 
nates to influence legislation, beg leave to report: 0 

That on inves igating tho facts they find no foundatio&® whatever for tho charges 
contained in the newspaper article recited in the preamble of the resolution; and 
executing the specific instructions af the House they find from the testimony taken 
by the committee— 

First. That neither the Clerk nor his subordinates haye “ violated any law or 
done any act inconsistent with their position as employés of the House;“ and 

Secondly. That “ further legislation” isnot necessary to protect the House from 
undue influence on the part of its officers and pi e 

The committee recommend that the resolution id on the table and the com- 
mittee discharged. 


The report was adopted. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to east any reflection on the ac- 
tion of that committee, but I think that it is entirely proper for the 
House and the country to have the testimony in this case. I think 
the Clerk, according to his own testimony, has interfered with the 
legislation of this House to an extent that is not consistent with his 
position as a subordinate of this House, I give his langua T quote 
from his testimony given before his own committee, and it is inter- 
esting to any one who desires to know just what this House means 
by civil-service reform, and, further, what internal improvements 


here are necessary. 


[Extract from testimony of George M. Adams, Clerk of the House of Representa- 
$ tives, June 30, 1876.] 
In reference to the reduction of the force, I thou; 

pora management of the office for several months, as well as the information I 

ad derived from my predecessor, Mr. McPherson, enabled me to form a better idea 
of what reductions could be made than any member of the House, who had never 
given the subject special attention, could have. I was exceedingly anxious to get 
up facts and which would convince the Committee on gt peepee that 

I was correct in the view I took of the matter, and I know that I did succeed in 

convincing some of them, Indeed, some of the members were convinced before I 

said an; to them on the subject. I made out a comparative statement of the 

force which was required in the Clerk's oflice at former periods when the Congress 
was much smaller than it is now, and when as 2 matter of course there was much 
leas work to be done and much less force required t is required now. That 
statement I also exhibited to members of the Committ on Appropriatipns, and it 
was used by Mr. Foster, and.if this committee desire to hear it I will read it. 
{The statement was read from the RECORD of March 22, 1876.) 


By Mr. HENDERSON: 


Pi cen 8 you make out that statement at your own suggestion or at that of 
r. FOSTER 
Answer. I made out that statement at my own suggestion. vi 8 


2 State to what extent yon recommended or favored reduction. 
. The Chief Clerk, upon whom devolves the duties of the Clerk in case of ab- 


t that my experience in the 


sence or sickness, and who under existing law was getting $3,600, was proposed to 
be reduced to $2,250, a reduction of 37 per cent. 

The journal clerk, who must be a highly competent man, and who was getting 
$3,609, was proposed to be reduced to $2,250, and was doprived of the assistant 
journal clerk, who has heretofore received $3,000, the proposition being that the 
journal clerk should perform both his own duty and those of tho assistant, which 
Al heretofore cost $6,600, for $2,250. 

Then the committee proposed to reduce the stationery clerk from $2,160 to $1,500, 
while the 79 7 the superintendent of the Clerk’s document- room was not to be 


reduced at 
When I first went before the Appropriation Committee I took my pen and struck 


Altogether there were about nine that I thought I could dispense with. 
Did you recommend the reduction of the salaries of any of them? 
. No, sir. I left the question of the reduction of es to the committee. 
They informed me that they wanted to make reductions, and wished me to tell 
them where the reductions could be best made, 


* * * . * * * 


I was asked to come before the full committee, which I did, and gave them my 
views in extenso in regard to the reductions that could be and ouglit to be made. 

Q. And the full committee, as yon understand, reduced the force beyond the 
Sat ope pagan of the subcommittee ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

2 Did you know of the amendment offered by Mr. WADDELL? 

I did, and was instrumental in having the amendment offered. 
$ > * 


> * 


* . 

Q That amendment was offered in accordance with your recommendation! 

. Yos, sir; I state unequivocally that that amendment was offered at my sug- 
gestion. I have no concealment to make. * * * It reduced the expenses of the 
office, according to my recollection, about $23,000, The committee proposed to re- 
duce it nearly twice that much, about $45.000. 

Q. Did I understand yon to say that Mr. WADDELL told you be was opposed to 
any reductions, and requested you to prepare that amendment? 

A. He told me to let know just what I needed in the office, He said “You 
know I have always been op to any reduction. Lam opposed to any reduc- 
tion in my own pay or in the pay of the officers." 

* * . * * * * 
That amendment was offered, and I confess that I was anxious to see it adopted. 
And Ihave no hesitation in saying that I believe if there had been a vote upon it 


it would have passed. 
* * * * * * * 
When this amendment was offered in the- Honse the Committee on A sopo 
hald n 


this 
ations objected to it, and the night before the amendment was withdrawn 
83 dog the chairman of the committee and told him what I thought would 


* * * * ~ á * 


I ascertained from him what his views were and endeavored to get him to assen 
„ spoke of the effect it might have upon the general features o 


* * * * * * 4 
By Mr. Waite: 

Q. In connection with the statement you have made, if the committee failed 
to adopt what you recommended, did you think it was your province or your duty 
to ask the House to do it? 

A. Unquestionably I did, sir, 3 z j: 


Q What members besides members of the committee did you go to? 
. I do not remember now. There was quite a number and I don’t pretend to 
remember who they were. 


* * * * * * * 

Q Did understand that the pare te the Senate was not going to sustain 
ta greek 6 Teen int foros aa you were; and you ask him if he was going to pre- 
vent the reduction! 

A Yes, sir. = 1 


* * * * 
Q. you not aware that some members of the Committee on Appropriations 
objected to the course you were pursuing f 
A. One or two members of the committee spoke of it after some articles had ap- 
peared in the newspapers saying that there was a combinatlon to defeat the bill. 
* * * * * 


* * 
Q State what members protested on that subject. 
Mr. Houmas remarked one day, I understand you have made a combination 
against us. That was after tho matter had been mentioned in some paper, and I 
assured him that there was nothing of the kind; that I should like to see epee 


amended; but as to there being any com! or conspiracy, nothing of the 
existed. ` 


I must confess that I am at a loss to understand how the commit- 
tee after hearing this testimony of the Clerk’s ever came to the con- 
clusions they did. I verily believe that had the same Committee on 
Rules that so readily disposed of Claim-Agent Smith and Confederate 

nt-at-Arms Fitzhugh been allowed to make an investigation of 
the lobbying conduct of the Clerk, they would have repo as they 
did in the case of C. H. Smith, to wit, that his conduct “involves a 
ve error of judgment which tends to create a conflict in his mind 
tween duty and interest.” And itis the appointment to office of such 
men as Hon. G. M. Adams and his crew that you call civil-service re- 
form. Green Adams, a thief, or else stupid beyond recovery; C. H. Smith 
unable to distinguish “ between duty and interest ;” his master, G. M. 
Adams, the salary-grabber, no better. Thé manner of Ellison’s ap- 
pointment not altogether clear. The black-mailer, James MeGlen- 
sey, appointed to the position of assistant engineer to save the re- 
mova! of Ellison on account of incompetency. Inexperienced parti- 
sans have been appointed to take the place of competent and worth 
officials. All this is called civil-servicereform. Turning out wound 
Union soldiers to make room for incompetent political favorites is re- 
form with a vengeance. 

It is a kind of reform that will be properly and thoroughly rebuked 
atthe coming November election. ERN 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I have only to say that if this is the 
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kind of reform by which the democratic party expects to recommend 
itself to the American people, I feel sure that the result of the com- 
ing presidential election will prove a sufficient rebuke to such insin- 
cerity and dishonesty. 

This House van bear witness to the fact that I have taken an active 
part in securing the removal of its unworthy and incompetent offi- 
cers. I believe in reform. I believe in rebuking immorality, incom- 
petency, and dishonesty; but I do not believe in that kind of civil- 
service reform practiced by this House, which is shown by the re- 
moval of faithful and compot veteran officers and crippled Union 
soldiers in order to give salaried positions to incompetent and inex- 
perienced isan friends who have nothing to recommend them ex- 
cept that they either served in the rebellion or sympathized with it, 
or never did any harm to the South during the rebellion, or have 
N deep sorrow for the part they took to preserve the Union. 

his is not the kind of reform that the people want. They want 
a reform that will insure an honest collection of the revenues of the 
Government, and that with the least possible expense. They are sat- 
isfied of the fact that there are a great many bad men - corrupt men 
in public life. There is no necessity for occupying time on this score. 
They desire an honest payment of all debts, public and private, and 
a ment of every promise made to the soldiers. Thousands will 
ask why we have not passed the bill allowing arrearage of pensions 
on account of death or wounds received or disease contracted in the 
service of the United States during the late war. Thousands will won- 
der that the present oppressive tobacco law has not been modified in 
some manner like that proposed in the following bill introduced by 
me, so as to give the poor producer a living chance: 
A bill to authorize ucers to sell twenty-five dollars’ worth of tobacco, on the 

farm where uced, free of tax, and without requiring a license therefor. 

Be it enucted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
eee That producers are hereby eee to sell bwet 

-five dollars’ worth of tobacco wi paying any tax thereon or any license 

erefor: Provided, That the same shall be sold on the farm where need: And 
provided further, That any producer availing himself of this pro’ shall keep 
a memorandum of the amount of each sale and the name of purchaser, for the in- 
spection of any authorized agent of the Government. 


Thousands will want to know why some such measure as the fol- 
e abe not adopted to effect the collection of revenue on whisky 
manufactured in remote localities. They will ask, Is there no way by 
which the Government can avoid paying more to its officers in sala- 
ries than the revenue of whole congressional districts amounts to ? 


IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 5, 1876. 
Mr. Wut, on leave, introduced the following joint resolution: 


Joint resolution to economize in the collection of internal revenne on distilled 
spirits in remote and out-of-the-way localities.” 


Wh 
a t deal of illicit distilling of spirits in remote and ee eee localities;“ 
ve 


cers more than the revenue ected amounts to; and whereas the present law, 
which makes no distinction between hand-mash copper distilleries and steam distill- 
reckless to make “‘ moonshine 


grios, is unjust, and tempts the ” whisky: There 


re, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and instructed to all store keepers for distilleries hav- 

an average daily capacity of less than ten wine-gallons; and that the said Com- 
missioner require the gaugers attendant upon all hand- 0) distilleries hav- 
ing an average Sopot Sos aig ep or than ae to collect a 
not less than $25 nor more $100, according to capacity of the 
each six months, or parts thereof, said hand-mash copper 


And tens of thousands of honest and moral people will ask why 
some bill has not been passed by this Congress looking to the final 
disuse of intoxicating liquors. 

The prohibitionists, who have met in convention and adopted the 
following, will be especially disappointed : 

‘orm in convention 


overnment the best to men, and with just, 
and sober officers, perfect liberty, 


life, property, and ee ed b F 
eee Pro ere eee for the oppressed of all nati 
» be cordially invited to © this their home an 
untry. 

That we will from this time forth in political matters adhere to these 


principles of reform, g them (as they are) legitimate subjects of State and 
1 will cast our votes for no — will not pledge to carry 
em On 


And all that class of practical reformers who would prevent the 
evil effects of intemperance by prohibiting the manufacture or im- 
portation or sale of spirituous liquors will feel ieved that Con- 
om paid no attention to their views, embodied in the following 

ill: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


May 1, 1876. 
Mr. Wuite, on leave, introduced the following bill: 
A bill to lessen crime and human ry bapa from alcoholism by restricting the use of 
distilled spirits to scientific, mec! cal, and medi purposes. ) 


‘Whereas the injurious effects from the use, as a beverage, of intoxicating liquors 
TVC — — 


d werful instruments 
for evil and corruption in our elections; and whereas the unbridled traffic in spir- 
[VY ——376 
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ituous liquors promotes contentions, riots, rance, and poverty ; and whereas the 

partean alcoholism is visited Meek tos saree 2 ios the third and fourth 

generations; and whereas the effects of alcoholism are filling our prisons, houses 

of correction, and institutions of tig criminals and sufferers.and covering 

the land with woe and misery: I. ‘ore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
assembled, 


America in 


or 


distilled its for 
as near! =. 


ly as ma: 
alon T of the Treasury may from time 
bb time direct. T i 


Sec. 3. That the advertisement published under the preceding section must de- 
acribe the kind of spirits and must require the proposals to be accompa- 
nied with sufficient security 


req! 
That the Secretary f the ere shall, by the áth da t Jul 
0 iy the 0! 3 
er the lowest bidder whose sureties are sufficient of the 9 


of the 


at present o : Provided, 
be hereafter el for the sale of any intoxicating liquors. 


And if this conference report on the river and harbor appropriation 
bill is as lacking in justice and as unworthy of public approval as 
the claim of the democratic party to confidence and support on the 
gound that it is a “reform party” is puerile and audacious, then I 
ask in all Kamni, is this such a bill as merits our approval? I 
think itis not; I hope it will lie upon the table or be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce with instructions to report at the next 
session of Co By that time I trust we shall be able to do what 
is fair and just to all sections and make appropriations for such im- 
provements only as are of great national importance. 

By a wise and economical administration of the Government the 
republican has maintained the national credit, reduced the pub- 
lie debt over ,000,000 during the last ten years, and in that length 
of time has reduced the expenditures of the Government $1,058,500,000, 
and reduced the taxation on the people $303,600,000. 

I will insert as a part of my remarks some carefully prepared tables, 
as given by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, Mr. FOSTER : 


From customs receipts the loss during Jackson's time from 1834 to 1837 on $1,000 
was $17.26; in Van Buren's time, $3.93; in Grant's administration, two orks — 


$176 per $1,000; during Buchanan's tine, 61200, and now, General Grant’ tore 
i u 8 ; and now, runt's 
i 8 ! Thea 88 istrations, 
$4.53 per thousand ; in lican tration r thousand. 
Ney gered gig. cab Eoen AE are eee ee ocratic administrations 
was $2.09; during republican administration, thirty-four cents. 
* * 


* * * * * 


REDUCTION OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 


ditures of the Government for the 
the reduction each year from 1865: 


The following table shows the e: 
years from 1865 to 1876, inclusive, wi 


j 


on Congress ually reduced taxa- 
the 9 ion go hand in 


lowing table shows the dates of the acts of Congress reducing taxes and of 
the amount of the annual reduction : 


The 


REDUCTION OF TAXES BY ACTS OF CONGRESS, 


The following exhibits the estimated reduction of annual internal taxation and 
customs duties under the laws mentioned : 


BOE OE SOY 1S: SOO cc . $65, 000, 000 00 
Act of March 2, 1867.... - 40,000, 000 00 
Act of Fo 3, 1868 2 23, 000, 000 00 
Acts of March I. and July 20, 18689888 45, 000, 000 00 
Mit CO SOY TES IBID y y danwesedéanuausSnubsarasns 78, 848, 827 33 
Acts of May 1 and June 6, 1872. ....... 222.2220. nene eee eneweeece 51, 823, 761 38 


The republican party may well look back to such deeds with pride; 
and the democratic p: , which is the party of treason and rebellion, 
must take the responsibility for our enormous public debt and the bur- 
den of taxation which is saddled upon the people in consequence of 
the late war, and as the price of liberty, freedom, and union. 7 


* 
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The democratic party has an overwhelming majority in this House. 
Out of that majority, let the country remember the fact that forty- 
four can boast of a war record; that they fought as brigadier-gen- 
erals, colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, and the Lord 
onl ows what not, for the “stars and bars” and the “lost cause,” 
which did not succeed in laying its corner-stone in human slavery. 
And, sir, out of these forty-four who occupy seats on this floor by the 
grace and magnanimity of the republican party, some have gained 
unenviable notoriety for putting conundrums to the President and 
some for attempting to smirch the characters of prominent and great 
men not of their own party. 

They have done more investigating, at great expense to the people, 
and proved less in proportion to the fuss made than any set of men 
who ever conspired to carry out a project by which they expected to 
thrust themselves into power. 

To get up an excitement, to slip into power and get away with the 
plunder, à la Jeff. Davis and Floyd, are the objects of all their inves- 
tigations and by them “a consummation most devoutly to be wished.” 
Since they could not set up a separate government of their own they 
strive to secure the control of that Government which they sought, 
but ingloriously failed, to destroy. To accomplish their purpose 
they have been assigned to the dirty work of throwing mud, and 
have succeeded in transforming their committees of investigation into 
mud-machines. “pos e however, as many democrats 
happen to be caught engaged in questionable transactions as there 
are republicans. ere is a Pendleton for every Belknap. But when 
a democrat is caught or scented you see these committees jump back 
and squat upon their haunches as does a dog when, in hunting for 
other e, he unexpectedly finds a snake in the grass. There is no 
concealing the fact that numbers of republicans have been investi- 
gated for political effect by various committees of this House with 
an abandon and spirit of party hate unworthy of fair-minded and 
honorable men. 

Mr. Speaker, it is now more than six months since Congress assem- 
bled. fore we met the whole people of the United States awaited, 
with hope or doubt or distrust, the results of our assembling and our 
action. Now they are satiated. They are thoroughly disgusted. 
What have we done to cheapen transportation between the East and 
the West? Nothing. What have we done to revive the drooping 
and perishing industries of the country? Nothing. What have we 
done to fill up the “bloody chasm” by restoring peace in the South 
and establishing confidence and good-will thronghout our excited 
country? Nothing. Where have we retrenched? What reforms 
have we introduced? We have had a splendid opportunity to reduce 
salaries. Why have we not done it? Because we are not in earnest 
enough to strike our own salaries; and because to reduce the salaries 
of others poorer paid than ourselves would be basely mean. We are 
too cowardly to reduce the enormous salaries received by all of us 
who are paid out of the public Treasury. 

All this democratic howl about retrenchment and reform is full of 
falsehood and porns insincerity. 

By the faithlessness of a former republican Congress you slipped 
into power. By your own blunders, bad faith, and incompetency you 
will go out of power at the earliest opportunity. 

We shall await the verdict of the people to be expressed in Novem- 
ber, feeling confident that it will be announced to yon democratic 
reformers— 


workers of iniquity, into ev darkness, for the devil 
nee ath quity, erlasting prepared 


Let us look hopefully to the future. With Hayes and Wheeler 
elected and a Congress republican in both its branches, after 4th of 
March next we may confidently expect a revival of business in every 
industrial pursuit, and a peace, prosperity, and happiness which a 
democratic victory can never insure. 


Look up, look forth, and on! 
There's light in the dawning sky; 
clouds are the night is gone ; 


And the fields of 
5 for seed 
Of knowiedge, desire, and deed, 

For keener sunshine and mellower rain 
But keep thy puan pure; 

Pluck them back, with the old disdain, 

From the touch of the hands that stain | 


try 
Shall plant on thy fields apart 
With the oak of toil, the rose of art! 
Be watchful, and keep us so; 
Be strong, and fear no foe 
Be just, and the world shail know! 
With the same love, love us as we give; 
And the day never come 
That finds us weak or dumb 
1 eee 
And the greater tank, for thee to ve! 


River and Harbor Bill, 


SPEECH OF PETER D. WIGGINTON, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 10, 1876, 
On the river and harbor bill. 
Mr. WIGGINTON. Mr. Speaker, the interests of this country de- 
mand that a measure of this character should be favorably considered 


by Congress, I am not disposed to antagonize any suggestion that 
contemplates the improvement of our commerce or the protection of 
the laborers on the sea. Every avenue leading to the markets of the 
world should so far as possible be relieved from obstructions. 

I rejoice that I have the honor to represent an essentially agricul- 


tural 3 Of the generous wealth of their soil, of its really 
wonderful productive capacity, it is, I am proud to say, unne 
for me to have no doubt, however, that the authorized 


statistics of the wealth of this Government will abundantly testify. 
I do not hesitate to challenge an honest and fair comparison with any 
portion of our much-favored Republic. Every measure tending to 
sustain, advance, and promote the material welfare of those I have 
the honor to represent it is my duty as well as my pleasure to advo- 
cate, here or elsewhere, and that I will endeavor to do on this occa- 
sion to the utmost of my ability. So far I am not conscious that I 
have neglected to do my duty, And in opposing this bill I feel that 
I am pursuing the line of conduct heretofore adopted and pursued 
by me, not only toward my constituents, but toward the entire Union. 

We must not, certainly we should not, forget that this isa Union of 
co-equal States, each contributing to the support of the other and the 
maintenance of our common country, each entitled to the same rights, 
the same privileges, and the same benefits. There should be no class 
or no s legislation. If this measure was fair, was equal, was 
general, and not special and local in its features, I would be of its 
most ardent supporters. I repeat that I indorse the principle it con- 
tains, but repudiate the abuses its adoption must necessarily engender. 

California, ever devoted and true to the best interests of this coun- 
try, cheerfully contributes her full proportion to the general fund. 
Is she then not entitled to receive proportionate benefits in return? 
Is it right to rob Peter to pay Paul; no matter if the latter be the 
fair thouglk illegitimate child of the grand old mother of Presidents, 
or the twin sister of the lakes; or Minnesota, in whose praise the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] so kindly spoke to the dis- 
paragement of California; or even the Empire State, that has always 
been a beneficiary of the General Government? 

No, Mr. Speaker, California is entitled to her proportion, and so 
are other States that have been totally ignored or partially denied 
any advantage by this bill. I will speak no further for my State, but 
will address myself to you, Mr. Speaker, and this House, for my own 
district. Independent of States with single representatives I repre- 
sent ea any e district in this Union. It has an area of more than 
one hun thousand af Sse miles ; larger, if I recollect aright, than 
all the New England States and the great Empire State included, 
eee population of nearly if not quite two hundred and fifty 
thousand honest, industrious, independent, and self-supporting people, 
possessing a property valued at more than a quarter of a thousand 
million dollars, and that, too, in Jacksonian coin—good old gold and 
silver. It is capable of comfortably sustaining within its limits 
millions of people, a population even double that of the whole coun- 
try at the time our ancestors asserted their independence. 

represent all of the Pacific coast from the city of San Franciseo 
(the commercial center and the destined metropolis of the world) 
south to the Mexican border, a sea-coast line of more than nine hun- 
dred miles. Should I speak, not alone for my district, but in a gen- 
eral way, I would be right in saying that this bill is unjustly partial, 
discriminating in favor of certain localities ; giving munificently to 
8 it denies any and everything to others, in my judgment 
equally deserving. In some instances it appropriates money where 
little if any good can be obtained for enterprises mainly speculative 
in their character. In others it omits appropriations where the de- 
mand is imperative and the resultant benefits would be very great. 

I do not mean to be invidious in my comparisons, but I must call 
attention to certain peculiarly prominent and glaringly partial items 
in this bill. It gives the large sum of $270,000 for the improvement 
of Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. Now, sir, I apprehend there is not a 
Representative from the State of Wisconsin, (for they are candid 
men,) but must admit that every dollar appropriated for the improve- 
ment of the Wisconsin River is just so much money thrown away. 
I will not undertake thus to speak of the Fox River. But as to the 
Wisconsin, I know whereof I speak, and I do not think it could be 
made navigable by the expenditure of a sum equal to that of our un- 
fortunately large national debt. And further I do know that not 
one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of commerce passes over it in a 
year. It is not navigable to even the smallest steamers, and fails 
absolutely in being an avenue of transportation, except to float a few 
rafts of lumber. I repeat, sir, it has no commerce, and can never 
have any. Millions have been in the experiment to improve 
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it and nothing has been accomplished. Yet, sir, the experiment goes 
on, and the worst feature of all is, that for the improvement of the 
e miles of our Pacific coast not one dollar is appro- 
priated. 

There should be ened from the port of Monterey, California, 


this year many hun of thousands of bushels of surplus produce, 
and it would be so shipped and consumed in the markets of the 
world but for the want of an expenditure of a few thousand dollars 
upon the harbor at that place. By failure to make the appropriation 
of the paltry sum of $12,000 in this bill the farmers in that vicinit 
are compelled to ship their surplus products to San Francisco by ail, 
a long distance, at a very large expense to the poor farmers, and 
therefore to the still poorer consumer, benefiting only the railroad 
companies and injuring the people. 

West Virginia, with a commerce not equaling one-tenth that of 
Southern California, receives $277,300. And when appropriations are 
abe! to California it is for the-purpose of attempting to build a 

arbor inside the finest harbor in the world. Just think of it; build- 
ing a harbor at Oakland, within the bay of San Francisco itself, and 
that, too, upon private property, as I am informed, while the Wil- 
mington Harbor, in Los Angeles County, California, upon which the 
Government has already expended considerable money, and through 
which passes nearly all of the commerce of that immense territory, 
comprising the counties of Los 8 San Bernardino, Inyo, and a 
portion of San Diego, and the Territory of Arizona, a commerce 
amonnting to millions per annum, is refused a dollar, so that the 
great expense of lighterage, now necessarily incurred, might be ob- 
viated, and an expense to the 3 of many thousands of dollars 

r annum be avoided. I observe that an 3 of 820,000 
is given for the improvement of the Missouri River above the mouth 
of the Yellowstone, a river running through a wilderness where 
there is not now and cannot for many years to come be any commerce. 

I could very properly, if di to contrast, call attention to the 
refusal to 1 ar the insignificant sum of $15,000 for the im- 
provement of the Sacramento River, over which pass millions of 
money, invested in commerce, every year, and the improvement of 
which is of the utmost importance, and the appropriation of $20,000 
for the improvement of the Mississippi above Saint Anthony’s Falls; 
and, again, $10,000 for the improvement of the Chippewa River, 
Wisconsin, over which there can be but very little commerce. But 
it is not necessary that I should follow the comparison further. I 
mean to be just toward every section, and without further comment 
I respectfully invite attention to some of the strikingly partial feat- 
ures of this bill. Among others the following States enjoy special 
favor: Wisconsin receives $354,000; Michigan, $362,000; West Vir- 
ginia, $277,300; New York, $373,000; Minnesota, $175,000; and the 
improvement of the Tennessee River, $270,000 ; while California, with 
her more than fifteen hundred miles of sea-coast and two important 
rivers, with a commerce exceeding either of the above-named States 
excepting New York, receives but $95,000—$75,000 of that to improve 
a harbor within the harbor of San Francisco. 

Right here I will incorporate that portion of the report of Colonel 
G. H. Mendell which refers to the improvement of the harbor at Wil- 
mington, California, and shows the importance thereof, content that 
it will develop that spirit of discrimination of which I now complain: 

2. Breakwater at umi ifornia.—Lieutenant Sears has made, d 
the year, three careful Ei 8 of the entrance to Wilmingion Hae 
bor, each of which has exhi an improvement in the depth of water as com- 
pared with aie pocng survey, and Jointly they afford an interes stady of 
the 3 by which the tidal forces excavate for themselves a sufficient channel. 
These forces, unaided, except by the constructions of the pest four years, have in- 
creased the depth at the entrance more than four feet. There is bow a depth at 


mean low water of qua six feet. 

This process will be materially ex ted 1 dredging, Which, however, has not 
been carried out quite as successfully as was — fai ag good having 
been excavated. The dredging is still p: g. will be continued until a 
depth of ten feet is secured. 

The sand has formed along the work in a favorable manner, but with not so 
much rapidity as was antici A portion of the timber-work was thus e; 
to the attacks of marine insects, which in these waters are very destructive. It 
became necessary to protect this timber-work, about 1,000 feet in by cover- 
ing it with stone and gravel. This has been partially accomplished, is still in 


pro 
‘The funds available are sufficient to out the t as 3 — designed; 
but the large increase of nummerce whisk bes * would jus an exten- 
sion of the work so as to secure a depth of fifteen feet at mean low water, for 
which the sum of $100,000 ıs required. 


Balance in oy of the United States July 1, 18744 000 00 
Amount in hands of officer and subject to his check July 1, 1874 .-.... 2, 621 99 
Amount appropriated by act approved March 3, 1875. . 000 00 
Amount expended during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875 555 75 
Amount available July 1, 1875, inelu $1,880.29 due on contracts .... 82,066 24 
Amount required for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, (as revised in 

R o OENE e ATRE, 100, 000 00 


WILMINGTON HARBOR, CALIFORNIA. 


The subjoined extracts from a by First-Lieutenant Clinton B. Sears, who 
has been in immediate charge of the operations at Wilmington, gives a clear nc- 
count of the condition of the work and of its details during the year. 

A careful inspection of the double work of timber, made in March, proved that 
it had been attacked by marine insects, which in these waters are countless in 
numbers and exceedingly destructive in their operations. 

This wall had not been covered by sand to the extent that had been anticipated, 
and fur this reason the timber had been much It was thought best to 
protect this timber withont delay, and Lieutenant Sears was directed to procure 
stone for this purpose. 


There has been a steady improvement in the depth of water in the channel, 
which has been proved by these careful surveys. re is now a depth of six fret 
at mean low water, which is more than four feet better than at the commencement 
of the work. This depth is independent of dredging, and results from the con- 
struction alone. 

There is now no reason to doubt the full success of this improvement as it was 
gant * and at a cost which will differ but little from the original esti- 
mate, w. 


view of the a oer and risk of many of the operations, must be 
edas very satisfactory. depth which it was originally intended to secure 
was 10 feet at mean low water. 


We may soon expect this depth. It may, however, be a question whether the 
of commerce, which is shown by the exhibit hereto appended, will 

paneer’ 7 A farther increase of 5 feet will make an entrance 
that w accommodate the vessels trading to this point in a very satisfactory 


manner. 

It may be remarked that, 1 te extension of the deep water seaward by 
the action of natural causes, this ia ta aha re ela peice e 
ally as much as the previous deepening. In illustration of this extension of depth 
seaward, it may be stated that the six-foot curve of depth has advanced 2,000 feet, 
the — 1,500 feet, and the 1 curve 1,100 feet in the pakt Mpa 

There is good reason for stating that $100,000 properly e would nearly, if 
not quite, secure a depth at the entrance of 15 feet at mean low water, this sum 

in addition to the funds now available. 

The operations of the co: year will consist of dredging, which is now under 
contract; the protection of the double work, which is under progress ; and the regu- 
lation of the c el by jetties or training-walls. 

No appropriation is asked for the next year. ? 

The following are extracts from the annual report of First Lieutenant C. B. 

Corps of rs: 
Hae CaS een the natural banking of the sand eg the outside of 
the timber-work has not been nearly as rapid as in the prec’ year, 60 that in 
high-water embankment but little has been gained in the on of the len 
but much in width and height, so that, practically, Rattlesnake Island has ex- 
tended out bodily along the outside of the work (and is due to its presence) to a dis- 
tance of 2,500 feet, having an elevation to high-water mark and above and an aver- 
age width of 250 feet. Over about half of this area a creeping sand-plant, peculiar, 
or rather quite common, on this coast, has got a fine foo old, and the top surface 
is ra ly being shifted into dunes, which are also rendered to a great extent stable 
by plants. Beyond the t head of the island, (2,500 feet point of the 
work,) the sand has 5 this past year banked up to half-tide on the rest of the 

e work and for about of the double work, thus securing these 

t the attack of the worms. Thesingle-work portion of this sand em 
had previously been riprap to half-tide with stone, which, however, did n 
keep out the worms, bat acted as a catcher of the sand, which has filled into the 
interstices. The banking against the double work has taken place within the last 
six weeks and is due to some crib-wings recently built. The remaining half is 
banked with sand to about 14 feet above mean low water, and tbe action is 
on, so that another year will probably see the double work as effectually protec’ 
from the worms with sand as is the single work; but to provide against accidents 
the riprap on the outside of the double work has been raised from 1 to 3 feet 
throughout its length of 1,000 feet, and nearly one-third of the vacant volume in- 
side the double work, 6’ by 10’ by 1,000’, has been filled with rock. 

“ At the close of last year the six-foot curve on the inside of the bar bad, through 
natural causes, namely, the scour of the currents, advanced to about 200 feet 
beyond j No.1. During the past year this curve has advanced 2,000 feet far- 
ther to the sea, overlapping somewhat the six-foot curve outside the bar; 
the width of the six-foot area cee 200 feet, so that there is now practi- 
cally a good six-foot channel clear ough and lying in the most favorable place. 
The seven-foot curve has advanced 1,500 feet and the eight-foot curve some 1,100 
feet. 


“It is estimated that the natural scour of the current during the past year has 
gaved the removal by dredging of some 30,000 cubic yards of sand. 


“WORK DONE DURING THE YEAR. 


`u Dredging —On the 23d of July, 1874, a contract was closed with Mr. Boschke for 
dredging 2 channel across s This required him to work on the 15th of 
September. His time was extended twice, September 25 and again to October 
13. He got into 82 October 13, started his sand- a on the 16th, 
which proved a signal failure ; he on the 17th started his dipper and took out about 
half a scow-load of sand. He worked along doing little or nothing for abouta 
month, mn a down entirely and took off his machinery and started te 
build a new 2 

“The . not resume operations until February 5, 1875, since which 
time he has been working slowly, but somewhat steadily, and has excavated and 
deposited up to date 24,087 cubic yards of sand. 

He began work at the ten. foot curve inside the bar and made a cut giving 10 feet 
at mean low water over a width of 220 feet and for a l of 400 feet; from here 
the cut narrowed, till, at 200 fect farther, it was only 120 feet wide ; from here the 
cut inside the bar was stopped and the dredger was moved outside the bar, into the 
ten-foot curve, where a cut to connect the outside and inside six-foot channels was 

n. Work here began May 1, and to date a cut 60 feet wide and 560 feet long, 
— eee ed Welt wideh a 1 0 th, one eo idab] Snack Alling, 
sentially maintain r an an unavo le 8 f 
2 outside cut some sloping off on the bar 


t. 
in the single work, 130 feet long and 3 feet „ 


eons peta eaten are 
d (initial tof k) has been strengthen a o 
one ; lon; 1 5 thick, and 4 feet high, baile fn the prolongation 


Two gravel dams, 40 feet long, 3 feet thick on and from 2 to 4 feet high, have 
been built at right angles to the single work, one hundred odd feet the 
initial point, the other about 200 feet farther ou and both on the sea-side, to cut 
off a high-water channel, which ran along parallel to the work and which had been 
scooped out by the reflex action of the wind over the top of the work. 

“The breach at the head of and inside the work has Sg eg ae with gravel 
and cobble-stones over a — of 250 feet. The timber work e third gap has 
been banked up with gravel on both sides; eight cribs, 6’x24'x 10’, have been 
built and put into tion outside the double work, forming four crib-wings, 43 feet 
long each, and which will, as the sand accumulates, be built up to the top of the 
work. Two thousand four hundred tons (2 240 each) of rock and 1,375 (2,240 

ands each) of gravel have been purchased in open market, and applied as fol- 

ws, namely: of tho vel, 950 tons have been put into the third gp, and the 
balance used in the , bulkhead, and in riprapping the beach. the rock, 
420 tons have gone into sinking «nd securing crib-wings, 735 tons have been put 
into the double work, and the balance as a riprap outside the double work. 

“Incidental work,—The channel for the dredger has been kept plainly marked, 
first by buoys and afterward by beacons and ranges, and a large number of bea 
cons and ranges have been built and planted to facilitate surveys of the harbor. 


“Three close and accurate hydrographic surveys of the bar have been made. A 
series of current observations have been made to determine the force and direc- 
tion of the currents in 1 of the harbor, with a view to the most advan- 
tageous location of the mouth of the channel. A lot of borings have been made 
to estimate and determine the shape and amount of rock lying in the channel. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Balance in Treasury of United States July 1, 


COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 

For the following data I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Hewitt, superintend- 
ent; Mr. McCrea, auditor, and Mr. Smurr, ht auditor, of the Los Angeles 
branch of the Southern Pacific Railroad, through whose jurisdction all the com- 
merce of the country at present passes. 

Of the imports in 1874, 13,903 tons were railroad plant, iron ties, cars, &.; and 
in 1873, 17,007 tons. : 


The principal imports are lumber, 


general merchandise, and agricultural imple- 
ments, The minor imports are cordwood, horses, cattle, and sheep. 
The principal exports are wines and liquors, wool, and fruits, (oranges, lemons, 


limes, grapes, figs, and English walnuts,) and bullion, though the amount of the 
latter will hereafter for a number of years be nothing, as the freighting of this 
article has been diverted to the Bakersfield ronte, The minor exports are the 
Sre 8 pario ae corn and beans,) honey, borax, asphaltum, (brea,) pelts, and 
es, ani 

Mr. Hewitt gives the opinion that the amount of tonnage in and out of the county 
during the six months ending June 30, 1875, exceeds either six months in 1874 fully 


20 cent. 
Respectfully submitted. 


Major G. H. MENDE 
Corps of jr meren U. S. A. 

The ecomomy and retrenchment originated in this end of the Cap- 
itol have, in this single instance, much to my regret and to the injury 
of the country, been taken up at the other end of this building an 
in remodeling this bill have been carried to an extreme which must 
certainly receive the condemnation of the people. 

The Senate seemed determined to out-economize our most fearless 
and earnest economists, and in this the distinguished senior Senator 
from my State has cordially and too su: ly lent his very poten- 
tial aid. So economical has he become that he has not only per- 
mitted, withont 1 e but in some instances aided in crippling 
the commerce of the Pacific coast by refusing to maintain in the 
Senate appropriations initiated in this House for the improvement 
of our harbors and rivers. 


CLINTON B, SEARS, 
First Lieutenant of Engineers. 


This House, with economy and retrenchment constantly in their | mers, 


mind, and of which they were continually being reminded by the 8 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] and the „ er m 
Indiana, [Mr. HoLMAN,] not to mention many other honest, earnest, 
and distinguished economists upon this floor, could not and did not 
refuse some appropriations for such important interests. And this 
bill passed this House with appropriations of $30,000 for Wilmington 
Hathor, $12,000 for Monterey Har r, and $15,000 for the Sacramento 
and Feather Rivers; these very important improvements demanding 

uite as much consideration as any and certainly more than many 
2 considered in this bill. N 

Why, sir, one would have supposed that the Senate, which has be- 
come 80 1 ba at our efforts to fix the salaries of Department 
clerks at a tion less than they have been heretofore, who have 
intimated a disposition to keep us here all summer before they will 
yield to a reduction of $500 per annum upon their own and our sala- 
ries, would have cheerfully granted the paltry $57,000 to such im- 
portant improvements, the expenditure of which would have been of 
vast benefit, saving hundreds of thousands of dollars to the people 
of a State which has ever cheerfully paid its full proportion to the 
support of the General Government. They have chosen to do differ- 
ently for reasons no doubt satisfactory to themselves, however much 
this House or the people may differ with them. And I feel that noth- 
ing which I, or others who may view this measure in the same light 
with m If, can do will at this late day of the session remedy the 
error which, in my opinion, they have committed. 
And now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, having from the beginning 

done all in my power to make this bill more just and less discrim- 
inating in its character, after a careful examination of the measure, 
giving it full and I believe impartial consideration, I must say I find 
t not only 8 just claims of my own State, but also as 
well the interests of other States, and therefore I do not hesitate to 
record my vote against it. 
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Extravagance and Corruption of the Administration. 


SPEECH OF HON. F. HEREFORD, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


August 12, 1876, 
On extravagance and corruption of the Administration. 


Mr. HEREFORD. Mr. Speaker, 5 year 1868 the number 
of failures in the United States was 2,608; in the year 1869, 2,790; 
1870, 3,551; 1871, 2,915; 1872, 4,060; 1 5,183; 1874, 5,830; 1875, 
7,740; and during the first three months of 1876 it was 2, 806, or at the 
rate of 11,224 per annum. . 

And to-day we find the following in the Boston Post: 

The list of mills stopped in New land is rted in the Boston Advertiser 
at over one million dles, and the additions in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
with more to be from in Rhode Island and Connecticut, at 200,000, or 124 
cent. of the usual production. The spindles sree are one-half on print-clo’ 
and represent a production of 55,000 pieces a week. Com] with the returns 
for previous years, the Aer produc is less than d have been sufficient 
for any season since | 

And also the following: 

EFFECTS OF DULL TIMES. 

To-day all the mills of Fall River cut down 10 per cent. in the wages of oper- 
atives. Much dissatisfaction is felt by the hands, and — but comparatively 
little is said it is easy to see that the feeling is intense among the operatives. Man- 


ufacturers say this cut-down is their only alternative; they must either do it or 
ther of Rhode Inland are either 


closeup. The Pagua ae Cranston and o 

closed or ith small help. At Baltic the shut down 3 

and ono eed heigl eee It is ex sod aps 
e 0 so 


there will be another suspension of A. & W. S; Co., (now in 
Zachariah Chaffee, trustee,) on account of default of interest on extension notes for 


July. 

So that in the short space of nine y if the failures continue 
for the balance of this year at the rate of the first three months, we 
will have 45,871, which is unprecedented in the history of our coun- 
try. During all this time, under the policy of the republican party, 
the volume of currency has been steadily diminishing. 

Notwithstanding this alarming state of affairs, penury and starva- 
tion at the doors of our constituents, urged on by the money power, 
this same party in 1875 passed what is known as the resumption act, 
which has increased the contraction, forcing national banks to sur- 
render their charters, to go out of existence, and these banks thereby 
forced to draw in their loans from the people: This most oppressive 
law, the resumption act, was forced through the House of Represent- 
atives under the suspension of the rules, thereby depriving the dem- 
ocratic members from all right of amendment or the right of speech, 
the right to expose its enormities and prostrating and direful effects 
upon the people. A few days since, after a great struggle in favor of 
an oppressed people, a democratic House passed a bill repealing it, 
but it sleeps in a republican Senate; and there it will continue to 
sleep until an Fe ar people rise in the might and majesty of their 
pence and compel that y to listen to the demands of the people 

x relief. This resumption act forces or attempts to force resumption 
0 


ie payments in 1879. 
ere is the coin to come from? Business men of every kind, far- 
laborers, debtors, where will you get the gold! 

I say gold for the reason that thissame party in February, 1873, de- 
monetized silver. 

By the terms of the Constitution and from the foundation of our 
present form of government gold and silver both have been a legal 
tender in payment of all debts. At the time of the creation of our 
preen national debt, a great part of which is heldin Europe, it could 

paid either in gold, silver, or greenbacks; that is, the principal. 
On the back of every greenback was and is still printed these word: 

This note is a legal tender at its face value for all debts, public and private, ex- 
cept duties on imports and interest on the public debt. 

But at a subsequent period this same party passed a law by which 
the principal must be paid in coin. The laborer, the clerk in the De- 
partments, the soldier who risked his life for his country, and the 
pensioner must take greenbacks, but the bondholder must have his 

in 


coin. y 
When they had gone thus-far in the interest of the bondholder 
ou would think they had gone far enough; but the half has not 
n told. A more dis; chapter in the history of our country 
is yet to be read. In February, 1873, this same republican Co 
still in the power of the foreign bondholder and legislating for his 
interest and against that of their own country, their own confiding 
constituency, passed an act demonetizing silver, depriving it of its 
legal-tender quality, so that to-day the rapacious bondholders must 
and can be paid in gold and gold alone. 

And the darkest, most di ful page in that chapter is the man- 
ner of the — of the law, the means resorted to; the fraudulent 
and high-han means was only equaled by the object accom- 
plished; the bill depriving silver of its -tender 1 9 5 was 
passed without ever being read; its reading was demanded by such 
sterling democrats as our present Speaker, Mr, KERR, and Mr. HOLMAN, 
but it was refused. I do not use too strong language when I say it 
was passed by fraud, tyrannical power, and deceit, Oneof the authors 
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of this deed is dead and the other sick; therefore I say no more, but 
embody in my remarks the proceedings of Congress on May 27, 1872, 
and can be found of that date in the CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, and 
on page 3883, and is as follows: 
Fae Hotman. I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put 
SPEAKER. The substitute will be read. 
Mr. HOOPER, of Massachusetts. I not. It is a long bill, and those who are 
interested in it are perfectly familiar with its provisions, 
Pos aor The rules cannot be suspended so as to dispense with the reading of 
0 
The 


Mr. Kerr, I want the House to understand that it is attempted to put througl. 


this bill without being read. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] move that 
the reading of the bill be dispensed with? 

Mr. Hooprr, of Massachusetts. I will so frame my motion to suspend the rules 
that it will dispense with the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The DN from Massachusetts moves that the rules be sus 
pended and that the b; the reading thereof being with. 

Mr. RANDALL. C we have a division of that motion 

The SPEAKER. A motion to 8 d the rules cannot be divided. 

Mr. RANDALL. I should like to have the bill ee SOD I am willing that the 
rules shall be suspended as to the of the bill. 

The question was put on suspen ting e rules and the bill withont read 

; and (two-thirds not voting therefor) the rules were no’ ig 
. HOOPER, of husetts. I now move that the rules be s ed and 

the substitute for the bill in relation to mints and coinage passed; and I ask that 
the substitute be read. 

The began to read the substitute. 

Mr. Brooxs. Is that the original bill! 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts oe: C 
sopies to the substitute, and that on which the Houseis called to act is being 

. Buooks. As there is to be no debate, the only chance we have to know what 

we are doing is to have both the bill and the substitute read. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts being to sus- 
p the rules and the substitute, it gives no choice between the two bills. 

e House must either pass the substitute or none. 

Mr. BRooKs. How can we choose between the original bill and the substitute 
unless we hear them both read 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can vote ay or “no” on the qnestion whether 
this substitute shall be passed. 
Mr. BROOKS. Iam very much in the habit of voting no“ when Ido not know 
what is going on. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Before the question is cp rp oreo eg b. the rules and pass- 
ing the bill, I hope the Seman from will explain the leading 
changes made by this bill in the existing law, ry “ogee dm reference to the coin 
Ae ee nas meters the small of the country is intended to be re 
coined. 

Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts. This bill makes no in the existing law 
in ee It does e e eee e 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, to sus 
pend the rules and pass the bill, it was agreed to; there being—ayes 110, noes 13. 

From which it will be seen that Mr. HOLMAN used the following 
language: 

Mr. Hotmay. I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put on 

Mr. STOOFER. I hope not. 

Whereupon Mr. KERR said: 

The rules cannot be suspended so as to dispense with the reading of the bill. 

Whereupon the Speaker (then Mr. Blaine) said: 

They can be. 


And the bill was passed without ever being read. 

Mr. Speaker, I . to all liberty-loving, fair-dealing men on this 
floor and through them to every American citizen if they will toler- 
ate such a high-handed outrage. Silver at that time constituted 
about one-half of the coin of this country and of the world, and nearly 
one-half of all the silver produced in the world is the product of the 
United States. Yet we see by the assistance of a republican Speaker 
a republican House passed an act driving it out of circulation by one 
fell swoop, and would not even allow the bill to be read. Why are 
we sent here? Why do we occupy these seats? Is it to be com- 
pelled to enact laws without their ever being read? Is this the kind 
of deliberative body we have? Will the American people tolerate 
such high-handed measures ? 

Is it then any wonder that there is such a cry of hard times all 
over the land? Return to specie payments with one-half of your 
specie 1 legislated out of existence! The whole peo- 
ple feel and feel grievously this monetary pressure; they feel the 
scarcity of money, and all wonder why it is so, but few know the 
real cause. Prices of all articles are regulated by the scarcity or 
abundance of coin. As Isaid heretofore, itis estimated that the gold 
and silver coin of the world are about equal in value. Is there any 
plainer proposition than that if you destroy one-half of it you thereb 
reduce by one-half the value or price of every article ; the merchant’s 
goods, the real estate, the farmer’s wheat and corn, the grazier’s cat- 
tle, and laborer’s wages? It hasbeen charged upon the floor of this 
House, and not denied, that this bill demonetizing silver was drawn 
up byan Englishman. We know one thing, that very soon after sil- 
ver was demonetized in this country the same policy was adopted in 
Germany and 11 K In 1873 silver was demonetized, one-half of 
our coin practically destroyed. In 1873 the financial panic came upon 
2 like a — 85 the night. commons is eee In ie 

e resumption act was passed, the panic had spread, and dismay an 
distress — seen and felt all over car fair 5 58 = 

On February 11, 1876, on the floor of this House, Mr. Blaine, when 
speaking for another purpose, unwittingly told the truva of the great 
cause of all our troubles. He used the following language : 


In other words, what we most need as theoutgrowth of legislation is confidence, 
public and private, general and individual. s 

In other words, the cause of all our trouble is want of confidence, 
want of confidence public and private, general and individual; want 
of confidence in the national Legislature, want of confidence in the 
Executive, heads of Departments, and their subordinates. 

The same gentleman said : 


Why, Mr. Chairman, it is hardly an 7 9 — that ever since the Govern- 
ment was compelled to resort to irredeemable currency during the war tlie assem- 
bling of Congress and its continuance in session have been the most apes pl 
elements in the business of the country. It is literally true, no man can tell w. 

a day may bring forth. 

Mark the words: “The assembling of Congress and its continu- 
ance in session have been the most disturbing elements in the busi- 
ness of the country.” But during all this time the republican p: 
had absolute control of both Houses, and a great portion of the time 
atwo-thirds vote. Thedemocratic party declared the issuance of legal- 
tenders unconstitutional and unnecessary. For saying so we were 
denounced as “ disloyal,” “ copperheads,” “ rebels.” 

Now these same authors of that act themselves denounce it as “ irre- 
deemable trash.” You forced it upon the people at its gold value, and 
now when the people have it and it is all they have you seek by 
every means to depreciate it and make it valueless, Is there not cause 
for want of confidence? Buta short time ago when the Supreme 
Court had decided the legal-tenders unconstitutional, your and 
your President were so much enamored of what you now call “ eem- 
able trash,” that you packed the Supreme Court so as to change that 
decision. Again the same gentleman says: 

When we had one hundred and 3 of legal - tender in circulation, it 
stood for a long while nearly at par with gold. As the issue increased in amount 
the depreciation was very rapid, and at the time we fixed the four-hundred- million 
limit, that whole vast sum less p power in exchange for lands, or 
houses, or me than the hundred and millions had before. 


two years 
In the spring of 1862, $150,000,000 of sia aon one would buy in the market $147,- 
420 im gold coin.” In June, 1864, $400,000,000 of logal-tenders would buy only 
But what party was in power? Who made the change? What 
arty is responsible for issuing $400,000,000 legal-tenders when that 
00,000,000 would not — as much as the $150,000,000 alread 
out? Who is responsible for this squandering of $250 000,000, whi 
together with its interest would to-day amount to 000,000, or 
one-fifth of the whole national debt? Is there any wonder there is 
a want of condflence ? 
Further on he says: 


ey 
any multi 

the rt — e 

connected it with other Government issues ysa equated po made it an in- 


tegral part of our whole system of in short, as a 
sort of balance-wheel to our somewhat complicated financial ery. So 


that provisi in force the mone: th l precisely = 
just the sane on a be mone "of the! 8 3 ya — licy, as 8 

affirm, this section of the law, on the request of Secreta was repealed 
after due notice given, and the moment that was done the legal-tender became a 
sort of financial orphan among us; it had thenceforward no connection or relation- 
ship with any other issue by the Government; it measured nothing itself and was 
8 nothing, and ever since that day it has had to fight its own battle, not 
7 4 ded by other forms of public t, but in a sense constantly hindered 

y - 

He says so long as that provision (the convertibility clause) was in 
force the money of the le was precisely as good and just the same 
as the money of the bondholders; but who, what party made the 
change, made the money of the bondholder better than that of the 
peop. e Then I ask again is there any wonder that there is a want 
of confidence in your party by these le whose Representatives you 
are, whose money you have by your legislation made worth less t 
the money of the German and English bond-holders ? 

And so we might continue from Con to Congress and we would 
see that nearly all the legislation has been in the interest of the bond- 
holder and against thepeople. There have been constant changes and 
fluctuations of policy, so that no one knows whataday may bring forth. 

But I must pass on. 

Another one of the great causes of the present depressed condition 
of the country is the unparalleled extravagance of the Administra- 
tion. On pages 11 and 12 of the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury we find the net ordinary receipts in the Treasury were as follows: 


In the fiscal year— 


158 


38838292 
888888888 


4, 079, 674, 217 15 


Which gives us in gross as the net ordinary receipts for these 
‘eleven years the enormous sum of 84,079,674, 217.15. And now if we 
add $207,450,1 45.14, the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
the net ordinary receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, we 
have $4,376,130,362.29 as the net ordinary receipts in the Treasury in 
the last twelve years, 
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By the same report, on page 8, we are told that the public debt of 
tke United States was, in 1865, $2,680,647,869.72, and by the last 
monthly statement of the public debt published by the present Sec- 
retary of the Treasury we are told that the public debt of the United 
States was, on June 30, 1876, $2,203,550,345.31, which shows that dur- 
ing these twelve years the public debt has been diminished only 
$477,097,594.43, while during the same period there has been wrung 
from the hard earnings of t opt 1 „377, 130,362.29. What has be- 
come of the other 83, 900, 032, 827.867 By these taken from the 
report of the Secre of the Treasury, we find that during these 
twelve years there has been received into the Treasury $1,696,482,492.55 
more than the whole debt was in 1865, and yet we are in debt over 
two thousand millions of dollars ! 

Is there any wonder there is a want of confidence? Is there any won- 
der that there is a cry all over the land for retrenchment and reform? 

But some may say that part of the year 1865 was during the war, 
and that the debt had not reached its maximum until 1566. So be 
it. Let us see, then, how the matter stands since the war. The same 
report shows that, leaving out the year 1865, we have received since 
that period, in a time of profound peace, $4,055,099,204.10, and the debt 
was only reduced $569,685,878.38, leaving a balance of receipts over 

nditures since the war of $3,485,413,375.72 after subtracting the 
5 — of the public debt, and yet we are in debt over two thousand 
millions of dollars. 

By the same di! on page 14, we find our expenditures for the 
Army in 1860 wereo ay $16,472,202.72 ; in 1875, for the same purpose, 
$41,120,645.98. In 1860, for the Navy, $11,514,649.83; in 1874, for the 
same purpose, $30,932,587.42. The gross expenditures for all purposes 
in 1860 were only $77,055,125.64. Yet further, as shown by the same 
report, the net ordinary e ditures of the Government from 1791 
to 1860 inclusive, in a period of seventy years, the net ordinary ex- 

nditures of the Government were $1,524,848,412.43, and from 1367 to 

875, a iod of only nine years, the net ordinary expenses were 
$1,664,703, 833.02. In neither case are included in these expenditures 
either interest on public debt, pensions, premiums, or expenditures for 
Indians, the War, or Navy Department. The figures are startling. But 
I must hurry on to a close. $ 

5 short space I have had a seat on this floor I have seen 
five United States judges driven from their offices by fear of im- 
peachment; our country disgraced through our representative at 
the last Vienna ition; our minister to one of the proudest courts 
in the world fo to resign and now censured by the House of Rep- 
resentatives; the President’s Private Secretary now answerable to 
our civil courts for misdeeds of a high character, and last, a Cabinet 
minister im hed for high crimes and misdemeanors and only es- 
caping conviction and pun ent by alleged want of jurisdicition. 

not these things sufficient to bring the blush to the cheek of 
every American proud of his country? they not enough to cause 
“the ears of those who hear it tingle and the eyes of those who have 
seen it weep drops of blood?” Is it not high time that every honest 
man, every patriot, regardless of party, should give himself up for the 
approaching political battle for economy, purity, and good govern- 
ment? For “whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pre whatso- 
ever things * * * areof good report,” are involved in the issue. 
If the spiritsof the departed take notice of what is transpiring upon 
this earth, I believe Washington and his compatriots in arms are look- 
ing down upon us in this struggle and will bid us Godspeed. 


Why the South is Democratic. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. B. SPENCER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 12, 1876, 
On the reason why the South is democratic. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. Speaker, the gravest sin charged upon the 
people of the South by the republican party seems to be that they 
vote the democratic ticket. This is “the head and front of” our 
“offending.” We can be forgiven any and all other transgressions but 
this one. That is the unpardonable sin for which there is no atone- 
ment. To expiate that transgression the South has been doomed to 
a slow but never-ending death. Her industries have been crushed, 
her future darkened, and people plundered by a hungry horde of 
avaricious adventurers. The sanctuaries of justice have been debased 
ms corrupted, and liberty has become a mockery in some of her 

tates. 

Now these facts lead me to inquire why it is, under all the pressure 
of these severe ordeals, that people remain fixed and determined in 
their adhesion to the democratic party ; for ifit proceeds from a high 
sense and conviction of duty and from fidelity to the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution as we understand them, surely we do 
not merit the severe condemnation and punishment we have received, 
even though we are wrong. Humanity, “thy name is frailty,” may 
be predicated of man as well as of the gentler sex. 


To the philosophic student of our 3 history there is plainly 


discernible the well-defined lines of a continuous conflict, from the 
origin of our Government to the present day, between two extreme and 
equally erroneous ideas—“ centralization” and “State sovereignty ;” 
the one aiming at what is called a strong government, with all the 
functions of government massed in and exercised by one great central 


wer; the other denying even the existence of that central power, and 
baa it into a mere agency of the States, without vitality or the 
wer of separate and independent existence. The marks of this con- 


ict may be found all along the line of our national history on the 
extremes of one and the other political parties. The first found its ad- 
herents among the extreme federalists, among the extreme whigs, 
among the extreme native Americans, among the extreme abolition- 
ists, and has finally and in this day as its exponents and apostles the 
entire and great republican party of the country, which seeks and 
demands the consolidation of all governmental powers in the hands of 
the Federal Government. 

The other, State sovereignty, foundits stronghold among extremists 
of the democratic party. It went to the extent of denying to the 
Federal Government a substantive, self-sustaining, and independent 
existence, and declared the absolute sovereignty of the States. But 
this theory of the extreme democrats never obtained acceptance by 
the masses of the democratic party asa party, as is evidenced by the 
stern rebuke given by General Jackson to nullification in South Caro- 
lina. The partyas a general thing has stood firmly upon the doctrine 
that the Federal Government, within the limits prescribed by the 
Constitution, was a sovereignty, a government capable of independent 
existence and self-protection, and that its powers could not be revoked 
or nullified by the States, which were to the same extent entirely de- 
pendent and subordinate, but outside of these limits independent of 
all Federal supremacy. As we understand it there is where the demo- 
cratic party stands to-day. It demands absolute obedience and sub- 
ordination of the States to the Federal Government upon every sub- 
ject over which the Constitution gives it jurisdiction. But it in turn 
demands of the Federal Government thatit abstain from the exercise 
over the States or people of any authority not clearly embraced and 
conferred by the terms of its charter. 

Whenever the limitations set by the Constitution to the powers of 
the States or of the Federal Government are broken down, disre- 
garded, or overstepped in either direction, it is at the peril of our 
existence asa nation. If the States assume a sovereignty beyond 
that conferred, the Union is at an end and we are held together by a 
rope of sand. We become a disorganized, disorderly tes. & of petty 
States, tine, he Ha each other and ending in anarchy and despo- 
tism. If the eral Government assumes to exercise powers not 
conferred, and encroaches upon the legitimate domain of the States, 
then the Union ceases to exist, and it isa misnomer to speak of it, 
for there are no States to be united. So that either extreme leads to 
the destruction of the Union, and the one no more than the other. 
The middle ground between these two extremes is in this, as in all 
things else, the only true one. And I claim that it is this middle 
ground, this solid and only basis of the Union, upon which the dem- 
ocratic party of to-day stands. True, there may be, and doubtless 
are, many men claiming to be democrats and acting with them who 
assert the extreme doctrine of State sovereignty; but they do not 
represent or speak for the democracy asa party. And I here declare 
that I have no more respect for the opinions of an extreme’ State 
sovereignty demoerat than I have for those of an orthodox repub- 
lican. th tend to the destruction of the Union, and indirectly, but 
by opposite processes, to the subversion of free government. 

The republican party came into life denouncing the Constitution 
as “a covenant with death and a | ə with hell,” and was promptly 
met by its old opponent, State sovereignty. And as a consequence of 
of those two theories came the war “and all our woe.” The 
result of the war, the last and final arbiter, the ultima ratio, was the 
total annihilation of the State sovereignty theory. But unfortunately 
this victory was achieved by the opposite extreme, the theory of 
centralization and consolidation, under which States lose all but their 
autonomy, become mere subdivisions or departments of a grand cen- 
tral power having and exercising unlimited authority. 

But as I said, if the doctrine of State sovereignty has been effect- 
ually killed by the war, and fortunately forever eliminated from our - 
pas its antagonist and antipode, centralization, is very far from 

ead. It has to-day as its exponent the republican party, a party 
that has been prolific of great men and characterized by an energy 
and coherency, an ability and audacity which will fit it for the work 
of revolutionizing the fundamental principles of our Government. 
Under its matured and developed existence, it has not hesitated to lay 
its mailed hand upon the most sacred provisions of the bill of rights 
and to trample under foot every right reserved by the Constitution to 
the States or people. In time of peace even it has set np military 
commissions for the trial of citizens, it has suspended the writ of 
habeas corpus, it has overcome the civil by the military power, it has 
by military order set up and abolished State governments, it has b 
force dispersed Legislatures, and sent its mailed warriors to clan 
their swords in State capitols and to drag from their seats obnoxious 
members of the Legislature. It has placed the military in the hands 
of its party leaders to raid upon and terrorize over its opponents, 
without warrant or legal process. Judging the republican party b 
its acts for the past ten years, its theory and practice totally abol- 
ished State existence. It has made fidelity anid adhesion to its tenets 
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and practices not only the test of official patronage, but that of loy- 
alty to the Constitution itself. Measured by its dogmas as inter- 
reted by its practices, thero is no patriotism, no virtue outside of 
5 charmed circle, In its eyes the Hancocks, the McClellans, the 
Custers, the Bannings, the Walkers, and even my maimed friend from 
Ohio [General RICE] are double-dyed rebels and traitors. In vain 
these gallant men point to their records and heroism in the cause of 
the Union. In vain they periled their lives in the fore-front of battle. 
Tuy are not loyal to the republican party and are therefore neces- 
ily false to their country. 
3 
own 

To the ‘ile dust & fom whence they sprang, 

Unwept, unhonor'd, and unsung. 


But not only has that party made adhesion to its tenets the test of 
loyalty to the Government, but as a necessary sequence it has made 
fidelity to its chiefs the test of republican faith, and thereby dwarfed 
and metamorphosed the Government of the Constitution into a mere 
personal appendage of the President and his favorites. A man’s fit- 
ness for office now is determined, not by the obsolete formula,“ Is he 
capable and is he honest?” but by this, “Is he loyal to the republi- 
can party, and especially does he bear true faith and allegiance to 
the President and his boon companions? Is he willing to wear the 
Executive collar inscribed : 

“Tam his highness’s dog at Kew; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you?” 

If he is unwilling to wear or even restive under this Executive 
badge of ownership, the fiat goes forth: 


Off with his head! so much for Buckingham! 


But this ON is expected and due not only to the party and its 
chief, but to the boon companions and choice spirits of the White 
House; to its Babeocks, its Harringtons, its Shepherds. No orthodox 
republican dares to rise in his place on this floor and raise his voice 
in protest or condemnation of any of those archangel republicans 
who stand nearest the throne. The sad consequences of such temer- 
ity are tco fresh and green in their memories to warrant the boldest 
spirit to try the hazardous experiment. 

“ But yesterday the name of Bristow might have stood against the 
world,” but he dared to lay his hands on the anointed, and “ Now 
lies he there, with none so poor to do him reverence.” Jewell, Pratt, 
Wilson, Yaryan, a noble line of martyrs, lie headless at the feet of 
the martial Babcock and the jovial Shepherd. Rash men! knew ye 
not the “true princes? Instinct should have taught ye better.” 

But some of the more restive spirits of the republican party say 
this is not republicanism, but Grantism. Ah! but Grantism is the 
natural-born child of re ublicanism, its normal development and le- 
gitimate offspring. Strike down the safeguards of the Constitution 
prostrate the reserved rights of the States and people to the Federal 
power, and you have for result an irresponsible personal government 
run in the interest of individuals, rings, and jobs. As a further re- 
sult you have fealty to the chiefs as the basis of all political prefer- 
ment, and as a consequence the Government is administered, not as 
a great cry trust, but as a mere personal estate, held and given as 
private benefit. It would be impossible for me within the limited 
time I have allotted to me to go into a general enumeration of the 
sad and deplorable consequences of, republicanism as developed into 
Grantism. I shall confine my remarks to a few of its results upon 
sach of the Southern States as have not escaped from its baleful in- 

uences. 

One of its immediate and most apparent results is to dwarf and 
emasculate the State governments, and to render them mere depend- 
encies of the dominant party. Their governors become mere hench- 
men of the President, mere satraps of the central power, without 
virility or 3 What more shame ful spectacle can be pre- 
sented than that of Chamberlain and Kellogg to-day. Ostensibly 
oT are the heads and governors of great Commonwealths, supplied 
with all the appliances and machinery of legislative, executive, and 
judicial power ne to separate existence and self-preservation, 
while in reality they are the mere puppets of the Administration, car- 
rying on, encouraging, and fostering a deliberate plan to stir up strife 
and bloodshed. Is a crime committed within their State, they, 
without seeking or desiring to bring the perpetrator to justice, rush 
off at break-neck speed to their master at asmetan and crouching 
at his imperial feet, proceed to whine out their do eful tales. Shame 
upon such paltroonery for partisan ends. They are actually engaged 
in a brokerage of crime, and are never so happy as when they can 
rehearse to their master some fearful tale of blood. They gloat over 
the slaughter of their poor deluded colored followers, and offer them 
up with the sublime devotion of an enthusiast upon the altar of polit- 
ical success, To incite, encourage, and stimulate hatred and strife 
between the white and colored people of their States is their dearest 
wish and constant occupation. It is the chief stock in trade of their 
masters; it is the forlorn-hope of the republican party. Eliminate 
the bloody shirt from the republican campaign, and there is nothing 
left with which to fire the northern heart, except the party’s corrup- 
tion, rings, and jobs, and business prostration and financial distress 
at home and national dishonor abroad. 

Under the 3 of protecting him against the violence and in- 
timidation of the whites, the republican party through its southern 
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emissaries keep the poor colored man ander moral and even e 
duress that is little short of moral and political slavery. It claims 
the negro as its own, body and soul, by divine indefeasible right. 
He has no right of choice, no election. His ticket is put into his hand 
by his republican master, and he is expected and required to vote it. 

is imagination is inflamed and excited by most horrible pictures 
of the dire p of his employer, of the man who feeds and 
clothes and shelters him; of the man who, when he is sick, at- 
tends and ministers to him. His fears are worked upon until 
the poor negro is finally led to believe that the good man from 
whose hand he has received so many kindnesses is politically a kind 
of “goblin damned.” If these moral influences fail to impress suff- 
ciently the poor dupe, resort is had to the N dangers of the 
Union e” and “ Union Rights Stop.” y, sir, I do not hesi- 
tate to assert that there is more coercion, more intimidation practiced 
upon the negro by the pabean party than by all the democrats, 
White Leagues, and Ku-Klux put together. Hon. Mr. F. of 
Ohio, republican chairman of special committee of the last Congress 
to investigate Louisiana affairs, says that there was no intimidation 
of the blacks by the whites in the election of November, 1874; but 
that, on the contrary, it was shown that there was intimidation and 
coercion by the republican negroes of negroes desiring to vote the 
democratic ticket. 

The military officer lately in command at Port Hudson, Louisiana, 
charged to investigate the late troubles in that region, reports to his 
superiors that he found in existence among the negroes there an or- 
ganization styled the “Union Rights Stop,” by the laws and consti- 
tution of which the penalty even of death was denounced not only 
upon apostates, but upon all ne; who refused for the third time 
to join their organization. Sir, I repeat that by artifice, falsehood, 
force, and fraud the republican leaders exercise a despotism and 
coercive power over the negroes of the South that are absolutely 
appalling. And all this is done under the pretext of protecting the 
negro from the white man. Sir, what are we to think of a party 
which for the sake of ascendency will go into peaceful communities 
and stir up strife and hatred and bloodshed; that will deliberatel 
and at dead of 5 75 enter your back doors when you are asleep an 
there organize and incite your employés and neighbors to the most 
deadly hatred and fear of you; that seeks to maintain itself by in- 
flaming all the worst passion of an uneducated and impressible race? 
Sir, to my mind it amounts almost to diabolism. lt is that fell 
spirit which drove Satan to prefer “reigning in hell to serving in 
heaven.“ But, sir, it also shows, thank God, the desperate straits to 
which the party is driven to save itself. The seal of public condem- 
nation is upon it. The handwriting is upon the wall, and it is wildly, 
madly Ronne a ete to shelter itself from the storm of indignation 
that it sees rolling its dark clouds up the horizon. It flies to “ south- 
ern outrages” as its last and only refuge. The people of this mighty 
nation has arisen and is sitting in judgment upon its deeds. The 
poor culprit stands shivering before its judges. rèsponse to every 
inquiry as to its doing for the past ten years it wdy shouts 
“Southern ou In vain you ask it why it has fostered and fed 
its pets, its Belknaps, Babcocks, Shepherds, et id omne genus, out of 
the public Treasury. Its only response is “ Southern outrages.” When 
you arraign it for its whisky frauds, its Indian rings, its Navy and 
railroad jobs, and its wanton squandering of the public moneys, it 
incoherently but vociferously shouts back “Southern ou 1? 
This cry isits only stock in trade. Take that from it, and you not 
only rob it of its last shelter, but you take away its meat and its 
drink. Whenever an election is to be carried or a fraud to be cov- 
ered up, then every breeze that sweeps from the South comes laden 
with the sighs and groans of the dead and dying. The republican 
leaders proceed “to hang their harps upon the willows,” and will 
not longer “sing the songs of Zion,” but wrap themselves in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and proceed to fire the northern heart with an Iliad 
of woes, Long lines of Ku-Klux, with horns and hoofs and forked 
tails, are made to parade in solemn procession before the imaginations 
of their auditors; and one would suppose that suddenly the green 
fields and undulating hills of the South were emitting the sulphurous 
fumes of perdition and that her people,suddenly transformed into 
demons, were holding a saturnalia of blood. Thank God, too, that 
they have flaunted the bloody shirt until it has got so threadbare and 
80 thin that everybody can see through it. 

To one born and reared and living always in the South, as I have 
been, intimately familiar with white and blackraces there, and know- 
ing, as I do; the feelings and sentiments of the whites toward the 
blacks, it seems almost incredible, it is 1 to hear 
the horrible stories that are current here and eard-of there. Sir, 
I stand here to-day and represent the largest and most populous col- 
ored district in the State of Louisiana; and here in my place I assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that the only intimidation ever prac- 
ticed in the fourteen parishes composing that district by white men 
for election purposes was in the fall of 1874, when United States 
troops, under charge of Marshal Packard’s deputies, who were armed 
with quires of warrants issued in blank by United States commission- 
ers, rode and raided over the parishes of Union, Claiborne, Jackson, 
and Lincoln, arresting, handeuffing, and dragging from their homes 
and families at dead of night their best and most peaceful citize 
without the shadow of an affidavit or charge against them, excep 
such ¢ as Deputy Marshal Edgar Selye saw fit to fill into his 
blank and, as he swears, forged warrants, 
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Sir, I appeal to you and to all honorable men of whatever p to 
take this kome to yourselves. Let Mr. Grant, under the lead of 
wicked, vindictive men like Packard, bentupou your humiliation and 
degradation, turn his troopers loose upon you. Let them raid at night 
through your rural districts, without warrant and without law, drag- 
ging your oldest and best citizens from their beds, handeuffing them, 
— 6 spiriting them away from home and friends! Sir, what would 
the people of Ohio say to that? Would not there go up from your 
midst a thunder-burst of indignation that would shake the continent? 
Ah! but have you not the manhood to sympathise with the poor, 
plundered people of the South who have suffered and will suffer again 
all this, for no crime except that they will not vote the republican 
ticket? Will you longer heed the misrepresentations and slanders of 
the southern people by the bad men who through * hope to con- 
tinue their lease of power and plunder in the South? From now till 
the election they will fill the air with their cries of “ blood,” “ mur- 
der,” and “outrage.” Will you believe them? Let us reason to- 
gether. Let us look at the facts. 

Why is there peace between the races in Virginia, and Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, and Missouri, and Arkansas, and Georgia, and Ala- 
bama? There the colored man is peaceful, and in the full enjoy- 
ment of all his rights; and yet he is living with the same rebels and 
traitors, (as we are fondly called.) I will tell you why. Because the 
bad men who make their living by stirring up strife between the 
races have there Jost their influence with the colored man; because 
the colored man has found by actual experience the falsehoods and 
deceptions practiced upon him; because his mind has been disabused 
of the idea so sedulously inculcated in him that we want to re-en- 
slave him or deprive him of his rights. And this, too, is the reason 
why Alabama in her late election rolls op a majority of 40,000 for 
Governor Houston. It is not because the black man has been intimi- 
dated, as Mr. Senator SPENCER is pleased to su ; but is because 
he is freed and emancipated from that hideous and fear which 
have oppressed him for years, and because he has exercised his rights 
like a freeman, for his own Why is it not just as rational and 
natural that I, who employ and feed, clothe and shelter these people 
should exercise a 3 influence over them in polities, and that 
they should trust me in that as they do in all other of the concerns 
of life, as it is that your operatives should be influenced and con- 
trolled by their employers? As a general rule, is not the employer 
the more intelligent and is there not generally an identity of politi- 
cal interest between them? Will not legislation and administration 
mua N the benefits of the employer generally advautage the 
emplo 

ir, if left alone to ourselves, to the operation of natural Jaws and 
normal conditions, there is and can be no antagonism between the 
races in the South. Why not then for once give non-intervention a 
fair trial; especially as the efforts of constant interference by the 
Federal Government have proved so unavailing; and especially as, in 
those States where Federal interference has ceased, and order 
and good feeling prevail, and the colored man has the full measure 
of his rights? 

Ah, sir, I will tell you why the strife must go on. The republican 
pog cannot afford to have peace in the South; it does not intend 

t there shall be peace there. Already the notes of preparation can 
be heard; already Marshal Packard is marshaling the military to se- 
cure his own elevation as governor of Louisiana. He is longing for 
blood, and eee and outrage. The heartless declaration of Ex- 
Governor Ames that the blood of twenty or thirty colored men would 
be of service to the republican party meets an enthusiastic response 
in the loyal bosoms of Kellogg, and Chamberlain, and Packard. 
These desperate men are expected and required to manufacture and 
get up ammunition for the northern campaign, Without that staple 
production of carpet-bag governments, “southern outrages,” the re- 
publican party is flat broke; its sinews of war are gone, for it can- 
not look an honest constituency in the face and say that it has faith- 
fully administered the great public trust committed to it. 

Sir, since the close of the war the whole policy and practice of 
the republican party toward the people of the South has been un- 
generous. Why? Simply because that people have, in the exercise 
of the undoubted right of every free American citizen, differed with 
it pen This is the only crime of which we have been guilty. 
This is manifest from the course of that party toward men of the 
South like Lon t, Holden, and others who have washed away 
the sins of rebellion by a profession of faith in the redeeming powers 
of the republican rie fe Though a southern man’s sins “ be as scar- 
let,” join the republican party, and they shall be made “ white as 
snow.” Every sin, every shortcoming is washed away by republican 
baptism; but woe to the poor wretch who does not receive republican 
absolution. Better he had never been born! For he is only 

Fit for treasons, tagems, spoils: 
The motions of his en dull te 


And his affections dark as Erebus: 
Let no such man be trusted! 


Sir, the people of the South want peace. They want reconciliation 
with their northern brothers. They love the Constitution and revere 
its memories. They believe before God that the democratic party 
truly oo the spirit and intent of that great charter of lib- 
erty. They believe that the republican party does not; that it tends 
to centralization and to the destruction of fundamental principles. 
They believe that the bad governments of the South are the normal 


developments of that personal government which has grown up under 
the republican party. This is why we vote the democratic ticket. 
We do it from conviction and a high sense of duty, not from any 
animosity or hostility to the men who compose the republican pep 
I here state that many of my warmest and dearest personal friends 
in the South are republicans, white men who have come there since 
the war to cast their lot with us; men who are as ardent and doubt- 
less as honest in their political convictions as Iam. I stand here as 
the Representative of many of them, and I am proud to say, too, as 
the Representative and choice of at least four thousand colored 
voters of my district. If I were conscious of harboring in my heart 
any wish, any desire, to do them wrong, to deprive them of a single 
constitutional, legal, or civil right, I would pray God to palsy the 
arm I raised to strike them. 

Sir, leave the people of those States where you leave the people of 
the other States, to settle their own home affairs. Withdraw your 
trocns, and call back the emissaries who are among us inciting the 
colored man to hatred of his white neighbor. Leave the negro free 
to yote with the whites if he wishes, and, sir, you will have laid the 
foundations of permanent peace and prosperity forthe unhappy South, 
and you will have placed the rights and liberties of the colored man 
upon the only safe and firm basis on which they can rest—the good- 
will, the self-interest of the dominant race. 


Reduction of Expenditures, 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM R. MORRISON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 10, 1876, 
On reduction of the expenditures of the Government. 
Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the report just made, and others 
to be made which have been substantially upon, ends for the 
session our efforts to reduce expenditures, so well begun and so faith- 
fully adhered to by the chairman [Mr. ae and his associates 
of the Committee on Appropriations. The result is a reduction of 
$29,944,252 below appropriations of last K Se and $55,380,650 below 
the estimates and amounts asked for by the Departments. (1.) This 
annual saving continued from year to year, 8 laced at the highest 
rate of interest now paid by the Government, will pay off the principal 
of its whole interest- ing debt in twenty-five years. This admon- 
ishes us of the necessity for the strictest economy and frugality in the 
administration of the Government, 
Economy is but another name for honesty in public affairs, while 
extravagance in civil administration means neither more nor less than 
dishonesty, and as surely leads to debauchery and corruption. Money 
taken from the public and given to those who have not earned it is 
taken no less wro; y with than without the forms of law. “Hard 
times” have overtaken us. Money will buy more labor and more of 
the products of labor now than during the war and many years there- 
after. This has been recognized and conformed to in all private busi- 
ness avocations and employments by the reduction of the wages of 
labor and the prices of its products. We have insisted and do insist 
upon recognizing the fact in public employments. Since the profits 
and earnings of those who pay the taxes have fallen off we have in- 
sisted and do insist there s be some reduction in the earnings of 
those who live from and consume them. 
The pt el cape bills passed and upon result in the dis- 
0 of seven hundred and sixty-five persons now needlessly kept 
in the pay of the Government, and an annual saving, as a 
stated, of nearly thirty millions. Hereafter it is believed the one 
test as to the true amount of appropriations will be the just and 
economic needs of the public service. These reductions will be per- 
manent and will be followed by others which can be made whenever 
we can have the co-operation of the other branches and Departments 
of the Government. The reductions made are of course but for a 
single year, but it will be long before any House of Representatives 
assembles here reckless enough to increase them. Such increase can 
only be secured by returning here a majority of our political oppo- 
nents who have so earnestly resisted these reductions. 
The return of such a majority sends us back to our seats at the 
next session beaten, rebuked, and virtually instructed to undo our 
work; instructed to restore appropriations and expenditures to the 
scale from which we have reduced them; and instructed to join those 
who have resisted us in their disch: in calling back the seven 
hundred and sixty-five useless employés to be maintained at the pub- 
lic expense, 
In justification of the rate of expenditure and retention upon the 
ay-rolls of employés eee to the public service it is asserted 
ere and elsewhere that under the present Administration there has 
been an average annual reduction in the ordinary Government ex- 
8 of $10,000,000. The assertion is incorrect and untrue. 

he ordinary yearly expenditure, not including interest on the public 
debt and pensions, was at the commencement of President Grant’s 
administration $160,146,354. That was the amount of expenditure 
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for the year ending June 30, 1869, which included the last eight 
months of President Johnson’s and the first four months of Presi- 
dent Grant’s administration. An inquiry as to the amounts of an- 
nual expenditure will show a reduction and saving in the first years 
of President Grant’s first term, so that the annual cost of administra- 
tion had fallen from one hundred and sixty millions in 1869 to one 
hundred and twenty-four millions in 1872. Once safely tided over the 
election of 1872 by the promise of an honest, frugal, and economical 
administration which the reduction of 1869 to 1872 gave the people, 
this party of promises never kept re-established its former high rate of 
expenditure; and the yearly rate, which had fallen from $160,000,000 
in 1869 to $124,000,000 in 1872, went up to $165,000,000 in 1874, or five 
millions above the rate at the commencement of President Grant’s 
first term. This breach of faith on the part of our political opponents 
was rebuked by the election of this House of Representatives, and at 
once, in the last session of last Congress, they began to reduce expen- 
ditures which at the end of last year were still six millions above the 
expenditures of five years ago. The average annual expenditure 
during the first seven years of this Administration, ending with June 
last, was $138,876,033, or $21,270,321 below the rate at its inauguration ; 
an annual reduction of $3,038,617—not $9,000,000 as so often asserted 
here and elsewhere. 

Another mode by which those who are rag tg to defend and 
justify wasteful expenditure is to charge as the result of the war 
what is in fact the result of bad administration. However much the 
expenditures are in excess of the demands of a ps economy, that 
much they charge to the war. Voluminous tables are introduced 
here and sent to the country and called “official data ;” they are so 
called, I suppose, because prepared by a Treasury official; but it 
must be remem that besides being a Treasury official the gentle- 
man who prepared these tables is also a republican politician, and 
that in this latter character he prepared the tables. It is attempted 
to be shown by the tables so prepared that the ordinary expenditure 
of the Government was actually less to the person in 1875 than in 
1860 and 1861. 

In his speech made here February 24, 1875, (see CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD volume 2, 1703) the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. GAR- 
FIELD, ] who never credits less to his party than belongs to it, said: 

n and oR cant oe to mabe op to anponsee bien ths ener wade nowvoery, 
volun! w war É 
even yet make nearly 54 per cent. of total expenses of the Government. 

As we get away from the war the expenditures growing out of it 
fall off, and a careful analysis of the expenditures for the year 1875 
will show that items so ch ble amount to 44 per cent. of the 
whole expenditure, which would reduce the ordinary expenditure for 
that year to $144,000,000; but admitting all that was claimed by the 

tleman from Ohio, (Mr. GARFIELD, ] nearly 4 per cent. for expend- 
iture growing out of the war and the ordinary expenditure for that 
ear, none of it ch ble to that account, still amount to the sum of 
126'396760. This is about $5,000,000 more than double as much asin 
1861, and unless “official data” can be obtained from which it will ap- 
pear that our forty-four millions of people in 1875 are double as many 
as thirty-one millions in 1860 the assertion that our expenditures in 
1875 were less to the person than in 1860-61, or less than 45 per cent. 
more to the person than in 1860-61, must go the way of all untruth. 
I append the table from which so many “official data” are extracted, 
showing how much more economical is the expenditure of $274,000,000 
in 1875 than $61,000,000 in 1860. (3.) From these tables of “ official 
data” it will appear that its author charges to the war and credits his 
party not only with amounts paid on account of the public debt, pen- 
sions, bounties, internal revenue, and itemsof expenditure rightfully6o 
chargeable, but with $300,000 more for reporting and printing debates 
and other printing for Co with two millions and more for sal- 
aries in Treasury, War, and Navy Departments; with $1,400,000 for 
one-third of whole judiciary system; with $1,000,000 and more for 


tage in lieu of the franking g privilege; with $1,400,000 and more | th 


‘or money expended and wasted in this District; with $12,400,000 
and more spent on rivers, harbors, and public buildings, and with 
$4,600,000 and more difference in cost of collecting customs now and in 
1860; with $13,600,000 and more for the difference in the cost of the 
Army now and in 1860; with $4,000,000 for constructing four new 
vessels in 1875. What had the war to do with these items of expen- 
diture, and what must be thought of a cause which requires a resort 
to such means for its support!? 

One of my colleagues, [Mr. HURLBUT, ] zealous to free his party 
from the charges of corruption which now overwhelm it, assisted by 
some tables prepared at the same place, probably by the same hand 
as were those to which I have just referred, has ascertained, he says, 
“that the nearer you come to this actual time in which we live, to 
this present existing much-abused administration of President Grant, 
the standard of honor and fidelity, as measured by the official reports 
becomes higher and finer.” He assumes that these tables show that 
of the money (loans, bonds, &c., included) which came into and 
went out of the Treasury “the very lowest rate of losses ever reached, 
is in this present presidential term.” When he presents the tables 
which shall tell us the “rate of losses” at Saint Louis, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, New York, and elsewhere, of revenues which 
could not be taken out, never having been in the Treasury, we may 
be able to judge of the correctness of his estimate “of the standard 
of honor and fidelity” of “this actual time in which we live.” Alike 


insincere with other pretenses to lead publie attention away from 
past official misdeeds are the pretenses of dangers to be apprehended 
m the allowance of southern cotton and other claims. 

These receive their first consideration in the Committee on War 
Claims of which my coll e Mr. EDEN] is chairman. 

Let us see what was said of these claims when the subject was 
under consideration here: 

Mr. Enex. Iyield afew minutes to the gentleman from Michigan, Mr. et) 

Mr. Concer. I have but one or two words to say upon this subject. * * < 
am oe to bear testimony before this House to the strictness, accuracy, and care 
with which every claim is examined by the Committee on War Claims. so as to bring 
it within the rules which I and every other gentleman of that committee require; 
those rules which should apply to the whole class of war claims, either in the loyal 
States or in the Southern States—— 

Mr. MILLIKEN. And the rules prescribed by law. 

Mr. Concer. And the rules 2 by law. I take pleasure in saying here, 
for the committee with which I have the honor to act, that so far as I have seen 
there has been on the part of every member of that committee unusual 
strictness in the examination of every oneof these claims, Notonly have members 
insisted upon the observance of those rules of law which share sll homed to regard, 
but they have conformed to the strictest rules which I, claiming to be an extreme 
man in reference to the allowance of sou claims, would re; as proper. I 
think it due to zan as a member on this side of the House to say in answer to 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. NEAL) that I am satisfied the Committee on War Claims 
do not intend to tany of the thousands—I do not know but I might almost say 
millions—of s which have been and will be presented before that committee 
in this and succeeding Congresses to bereported to this House until they are brought 
strictly within the R gtd meg of law. I feel satisfied that the most rigid rule 
must be complied with before they can be reported here, 

Certainly when so ultra a partisan as the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. ConGER] bears such testimony no danger need be apprehended 
from the unjust allowance of any claims. Their presentation at this 
session is not unusual or different from other sessions, and cannot be 
prevented until the right of petition is denied. 

Will some gentleman upon the other side of the House tell us what 
objectionable claims we have passed? If they cannot do this they 
are justly censurable for pretending a fear of that which does not 
exist. The gentleman from Maine fur. Hate] has felt it incumbent 
upon him to warn the country of the rs to be apprehended from 
sonthern men and their return here, yet he and his party claim that 
they are here by their grace and ission. 

This would seem to be no new fear with him, but assumes now only 
a new form. He sees them obtaining undue power in the House 
through the action of the Speaker in the organization. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] spoiled this little piece 
of shamming by showing that only upon one of the standing commit- 
tees is there a majority of southern men—that of Education and La- 
bor. And to make that majority he counts as a southern man its ex- 
cellent chairman, [Mr. WALKER, of Virginia, | himself a northern man 
and Union soldier. He [Mr. Hate] complains because, as he al- 
leges, ‘The journal clerk went out under the system followed here.” 
Mr. Barclay, the journal clerk, he then admits, “went out” (re- 
signed) because he could not dictate to the House the retention of 
“certain gentlemen” with whom he wasintimately associated. There 
was an assistant journal clerk at a salary of $3,000, an office since 
dispensed with. e retention of Mr. Barclay, however intelligent 

useful, at $3,600 per annum, with an assistant at $3,000 per an- 
num, was still in some sense the retention of a pensioner who never 
bore arms. Their joint labors are now performed not less faithfully 
and efficiently for $2,500 by Henry H. Smith, long an employé of the 
House when under republican control. He was a Unionsoldierin the 
Twenty-sixth Michigan Infantry and wounded in the service. Weare 
satisfied, doubtless the country is satisfied, though the gentleman 
from Maine with all his sympathy for the soldier refuses to be com- 
forted, because Barclay and assistant “ went out” and Smith went in. 
Farther commenting on appointments made in the organization of 
the House, Mr. HALE said: 

Here and there individual cases attract attention and deserve mention, both as 
feuded by tie vate Jest otona godane et ts Tees 

u us! n o: 0 . 
em because af the clala that bad men are to be put out of office and good men 
put in. The clerk of the Committee of Ways and Means was the now 
rather notorious James P. Hambleton. The place is very important. The clerk 
possesses all the secrets of this most im t committee, secrets sometimes 
worth hundreds of thousands of to rate men interested upon the sub- 
jects considered in the committee, which revises and re-arranges our tariff laws and 
all reveuue laws at its pleasure. 

Mr. Speaker, when I was made chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee the then clerk had long acted as such by appoimemank of 
ourrepublican friends, who have for many years controlled the organ- 
ization of the House, and all that time he was in possession of its 
secrets, “ sometimes,” the gentleman from Maine tells us,“ worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars;” and it will be remembered, too, 
that it was charged that he had sold the secrets of the committee. 
During the Forty-second Congress it was proven by at least one wit- 
ness, Mr. Colgate, of New York, that this clerk had demanded money 
fur the secrets of the committee, or for services which he (the clerk) 
had rendered in the removal of brokers’ taxes by a bill reported from 
that committee. It will be remembered, too, that evidence of a de- 
mand for money, in connection with the removal of this same tax, 
drove a republican United States judge from the bench, but it does 
not seem to have been sufficient to drive this clerk from his position. 
Yet I thought him an oa SS person for so important a trust and 
displaced him. In his place I appointed Dr. Hambleton upon the 
recommendation of tlemen upon whom I might well rely, chiefly 
upon the recommendation and at the personal request of Speaker 


care 
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Kerr, and so informed the committee at the time. When, after- 
ward, I ascertained his appointment was an objectionable one I dis- 
placed him as I had displaced the former clerk. Another small 
piece of hypocrisy is much practiced here by those who are continu- 
ually bewailing the removal of “Union soldiers.” Every man of 
the disabled soldiers’ roll who has not died or voluntarily given 
up his place is still here in the employ of the House. Those who 
were here during former Co and are not now here, were 
elective officers and their ci Chante and all republican politicians. 
Some have been replaced with other Union soldiers and some with 
soldiers of the army whom they fought. If men who bore 
arms against the Government are allowed, as they have been by the 
gentleman from Maine and his party, (by their Brace, they sometimes 
claim,) to enter this Hall as members it is difficult to see what greater 
injury can befall the country if afew of the men who did no more 
5 to open the doors. 

And there is the ex-Doorkeeper, Fitzhugh. What of him? He 
wrote a foolish letter, showing him to be unfitted for an important 


trust, and we displaced him too. Now let us inquire who it was that | 


he displaced. 

It will be recollected that at the last Congress it was proven be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee and reported to the House that 
nearly a million of dollars had been corruptly expended in securing 
the mail-steamship subsidy through a law enacted by Congress ; that 
$4,500 of this went into the hands of the assistant doorkeeper of the 
republican House and a greater sum to another employé. The gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Kasson] presented the report of the committee 
to the House, containing among other things the following: 

The committee do not recommend further action in the case of the two employés 
of this House who, after the passage of this act, received rewards, as shown in their 
evidence, being informed that both of them have resigned. 

Both of them who had shared in the corruption fund we were told 
by this report had resigned. The assistant doorkeeper disappeared 
at once from his desk at the door, but there was a p from which 
he did not disappear until the meeting of this House, that was the 
pay-rolls of the officers of the House. 

Here we see our republican friends, who have so much to say of 
clerks and doorkeepers, assuring the House and the country of the 
unfitness and displacement of this man and yet retaining him on the 
pay-rolls at a cost of $2,000 until displaced by us of the majority nine 
months afterward, he rendering no services in the mean time. Will 
it be said that this was done by the Doorkeeper, who retained his 
assistant, and that our friends over the way who talk so much of the 
appointment of improper persons by us are not ble for it? 

y, gentlemen, you indorsed and resp if it. Every man of you 

including your amiable candidate for Vice-President, who presented 
his name as a candidate, favored the re-election of and voted for the 
Doorkeeper at the commencement of this session; thus indorsing and 
approving his retention of the corrupt assistant. 
Mr. Speaker, I find no pleasure in calling attention to these bad and 
inexcusable acts of the minority here; but the injustice and insin- 
cerity of their criticisms of the organization of the House and of our 
acts and 9 generally have impelled me to say so much in ex- 
planation and justification of changes made in the organization of 
the House. We made some mistakes in our appointments and we 
speedily corrected them. It were well for the country if our repub- 
lican friends could truthfully say as much. 

In the matter of appropriations only could we hope to reform 
abuses by legislation, for only this legislation could not be postponed 
by the Senate. How well and faithfully have we insi on condi- 
tions of frugality is already known. Besides this we could only ex- 

abuses which have crept into every branch of the public serv- 
ice—the people must furnish the remedy for these abuses. And here 
again we have failed to receive the co-operation of our political 
opponents, who still insist through my colleague [Mr. HURLBUT] 


that “in all this one single and most melancholy case of official mis- 
doing has been undeniably made known.” Let us see how they have 
lain across our path. When we were preparing to present that case 
with some consideration Mr. Blaine, with that audacity of pretension 
which belongs only to himself, interposed and said: 

Give the case to this side of the House and we will do both very quick; we will 
indict him and impeach him both. 


> * 
Are the Committee on the Judi ready to report! * * 
five days to report and bave not reported. * * * 
I say that up to this time there has been no report from the Committee on the 
ty to witnesses, either in general or to Marsh 
on that side; nothing proposed that in- 


* 
* They have had 


Mr. Speaker} it is now five months since we passed a bill “givin 
all possible immunity to witnesses” whose presence here would ad 
many more to “this one single and most melancholy case of official 
misdoing.” Five months ago that bill went to the Senate. Has any- 
body heard of it since? We did impeach him of the one solitary case, 
but with what result? Not guilty. Not guilty of what? Of the 
charge of corruption made against him? No, that was proven and 
confessed. Not guilty of being in ofice, say his judges; but he was 
in office when the guilt was e known. How came he out? Who 
let this “guilty man escape?” So ends the one case of “official mis- 
an M undeniably made known. 

Why was this case undeniably made known by the admission of 
his party friends ? It was because of his own admissions and only be- 
cause of these. Had he denied his “official misdoing” it would have 
been as strenuously denied and by the same men who deny the hun- 
dreds of other cases of “official misdoiug“ affec nearly every 
branch of the public service, as well proved as that of Belknap was 
proved, had he but interposed his denial. 

And just here, Mr. Speaker, is the sum of our offending. We have 
exposed “ official misdoings,” receiving instead of co-operation only 
abuse from the minority. When this democratic House sent the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hoar, ] first and ablest among the 
republican members, to im h Belknap at the bar of the Senate, he 
there asked that it should be done, because, said he: 

I have heard the taunt from friendliest lips that when the United States pre- 
sented herself in the East to take Doci ia e Aaa OA «A ape apace 
tition in the arts of life the only product of her institutions in which she surpassed 
all others beyond question was her corruption. 


Mr. Speaker, this is no new declaration of the shameful fact, nor 
are the exposures made by us of official misdeeds at all new. The 
press of the country and men like Trumbull, Sumner, and Schurz 
proclaimed their existence and the existence of other like abuses in 
1872. The Credit Mobilier frauds were denied then as all the recently 
exposed official peculations not confessed by the offenders are now 
denied. Many of those who “official misdoing” in 1872 
were expelled from office, and all of them from their E pasy. This 
House of Representatives, because it has exposed “official misdoings,” 
is called by those who apologizé for and would conceal frand “ con- 
federate,” that the recollections of the past may impel fhe North to 
send the ary here into that political exile where Bristow and 
Wilson and tt and every man who has dared to expose official 
fraud or approve their exposure has already gone. 

May I ask when and how is this corruption with which friendliest 
lips have taunted us, as stated by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Ho and in which we surpass all other nations, to end or be 
ended? Will it be done by ee pana from places of power and in- 
fluence all those who expose and would punish it? Will it be done 
by a change of any one man for another—by a change from Grant to 

ayes ? o of their partisans has said or will say here that the 
former is less honest or less able than the latter? Not one. We must 
„„ of a man, but of men, resulting in a change of 
system. 
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1.—Statement showing reduction in appropriations for this year below the amounts appropriated last year, and amounts asked for for this year. 


De- 


Pear. 


Amount 
ated lasi 
Amount asked for 


eng 


law. 


unt as become 


H 5 

4 3 

000, 000 00 | $29, 533, 500 00 | $29, 533, 500 00 | $29, 533, 500 00 |............... $466, 500 0 
364, 740 00 437, 470 00 259, 231 00 290, 065 00 405 00 74, 675 00 

374,985 00 | 1. 352, 485 00 912, 747 50 1,158, 579 50 193, 905 50 216, 405 50 

850. 000 00 | 3. 400. 000 00 315, 000 00 315,000 00 | 3,091, 000 00 535, 000 00000 
902,236 99 | 20,836,307 00 | 12,998,815 G1 | 15,373,960 00 | 5,462,347 00 | 3,523,276 99 375, 145 00 
643,517 50 | 14,301,100 00 | 5,872,850 00 | 5,000,000 00 | 9,301,100 00 | 1,643,517 50 872, 850 00 
703,699 18 | 2723, 471 70 671, 486 74 816, 723 56 | 1,906,748 14 | 3, 886,975 62 145, 236 82 
376,205 00 | 8,431,602 99 | 4,230,906 00 | 5,967,498 00 | 2 464, 104 99 | 2 408, 707 00 „730, 592 00 
001,006 40 | 20. 871. 666 40 | 12,432,855 40 | 12,740,325 40 | 8,131,611 09 | 4,260,651 00 307, 500 00 
360, 554 55 5, 787, 995 60 3,979 602 11 4,670,117 02 | 1,117,878 58 690, 437 53 690, 514 91 
933,830 00 33. 348, 748 50 | 23,179,819 52 | 25,987,167 90 | 7,361,580 60 | 1,946,662 10 | 2, 807,348 38 
644,350 09 | 32,560,475 29 | 14,857,326 54 | 16,357,905 47 | 16, 202,569 82 10, 286, 444 62 1,500,578 93 
55, 124 71 500, 822 48 | 109, 244, 140 42 871 85 650 63 | 29,944,252 86 | 9, 839, 582 04 
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2.—Statement showing average annual expenditure and annnal reduction for 
first seven years of General Grants administration; also expenditures 
Jor four years of Buchanan's administration. 


7 lusive of 


exc 
and interest 


on public 


premiums 
debt. 


15 
PE 
888 


RE 
3 nin 


E 


Reduction by Grant in seven years 
Or an annual reduction of 


BUCHANAN'S. 
Year ending June 30, = 


Eight months Johnson's last year, four months Grant's first. 


3,—Tables prepared by Mr, Conant, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, called 
“Comparison of the expenditures of 1875 with those of 1860.” 


ees, [ g z 
88 8 * 

sea 32 i ; 
25 1 
SHES 4 
. 


$5, 137, 012 47 619, 529 43 

„ 860 68 347, 458 05 

4, 187, 623 21 2 1. 181, 667 93 

A AAA OES 

Total civil list 19, 767,918 13 6, 148, 655 41 

Foreign inter- 3, 231, 087 13 1, 163, 207 15 
course, 

ere Dashes A Ay Set Ge oe 20, 658, 007 92 

8 . 

e 29; 456, 216 22 Pages 3, 955, 0686:59 
ae ee: 41, 120, 645 98 24, 321, 476 36 | 16, 409, 767 10 
Eso establish 21, 497, 626 27 16, 506, 219 93 | 11, 513, 150 19 

men 
re 103, 093, 544 57 | 103, 093,544 7 Peer at 3,177, 314 62 
Tot 274, 623, 392 84 | 189, 840, 630 35 | 84, 773, 762 49 | 63, 025, 788 98 
Deduct 12,675 cent., the average ium on | 10,745,074 40 
gold dicing’ the year, the e tures here 
ven being in currency while those of 1860 were 
Deduct items which are not in reali ditures,| 4,172,570 32 380 34 
but which appear so by reason 9 Sue ersten oF as 
book-keeping in practice in the Department. 69, 856, 117 77 | 61, 402 408 64 


Excess of expenditures of 1875 over 18600 


Table showing expenditures per capita. 


Population.| Expenditures. 


$10, 813, 971 01 


Note.—For explanations of deductions see ing statemen A 
tok, 8 accompanying 8 ts marked 


T 2285 5 

g uding „ 

Printing for Treasury Departmen 136, 000 00 

Printing for War De; W eecee 43, 234 00 

Printing for Interior Department 102, 000 00 

Printing for Department of Justice 5, 100 00 
591, 536 38 


STATEMENT B.—E ecutive. 


Office of Secretar gg $47,931 00 | $476,698 97 $65, 600 00 
Wires A adit ‚ scatavewtcacns 35, 470 00 72. 908 81 37, 438 81 
Second Auditor ............ 35,470 00 | 266,583 22 231, 113 22 
Third Auditor..... 132,905 70 2246, 801 97 113, 896 27 
Fourth Auditor 27, 737 80 T7, 697 46 49, 959 66 
Fifth Auditor... 17, 621 43 51, 304 83 33, 683 40 
First Comptroller 28, 340 00 72, 454 75 44,114 75 
Second Comptroller 26,840 00 | 110,926 97 84, 086 97 
Treasurer 26,751 15 414, 361 44 387, 610 29 
Ren 2 51, 707 11 213, 337 50 191, 630 39 
Comptroller of the Treasury 134, 764 01 134, 764 01 
War Department and its Bureaus... -- 145, 584 02 972, 535 17 826, 951 15 
Navy tand its Bureaus....| 107,300 00 121, 735 20 14, 435 20 
Interior ent, Pension Office. ..| 128, 206 40 464, 822 22 338, 614 75 
Internal Revenue Off e 335, 166 80 

2, 889, 065 67 


STATEMENT C.—Judiciary. 


The expenses of courts incurred on account of internal revenue suits 
are estimated by the First Comptroller at one-third of the total ex- 


anne nay $1, 395, 876 07 
STATEMENT D.—Foreign Intercourse. 
Salaries and expenses of United States and British Claims Com- A 
mission Sa 
Awards to British claimants. ...........0...20ss00-- se eeeeeesceeees 1, 929, 819 00 
Salaries and expenses, court of commissioners of Alabama claims.. 84, 374 70 
2, 016, 286 95 
STATEMENT E.—Miscellaneous. 
Payment of judgments, Court of Claims 516, 531 35 
Salaries Pha southern claims © 51, 800 00 
on e beter bank-note plates TA = 1 
engra’ iz ans 
2 330, 978 27 
2, 444 47 
150 255 51 
51, 229 47 
23, 920 00 
881. 249 84 
Refunding 893 00 
Re-issuing national © 64, 244 76 
So ee free schools in 3,900 00 
‘unding excess of duty to national banks. 258 40 
Defending suits and claims for seizure of captured property........ 26, 124 00 
Compensation of persons employed in insurrectionary States 4,068 65 
Expenses of assessing and collec’ internal revenue 5, 188, 513 31 
Support of Freedmen’s Hospital and Asylum ...................... 50, 000 00 
National Association for Relief of Colored Women and Children... 10, 000 00 
Compensation in lieu of moieties. ................222.-----2-22200- 67, 134 18 
Postage in lieu of franking privilege . 1, 022, 165 13 
Extraordinary expenses incurred for the District of Columbia: 
Payment of indebtedness ......... 
Payment of interest on 3.65 loan... 1. are 
Poto pulag improving rivers and harbors in 1 
Expended for same purposes in 1860. 9,913, 371 48 
one 12, 451, 640 82 
Expenses of collecting revenue from customs, includ- 
FT e 8, 006, 678 10 
for same service in 18900 3, 324, 430 
4, 682, 247 57 
28, 616, 528 53 
STATEMENT F.—Pensions. 
The entire amount on account of pensions is deducted, as it is not 
reasonable to suppose that many persons who would be entitled to 
the benefits of the old pension laws are now living.. $92, 456, 216 22 
STATEMENT G.— Military establishment. 
Stak’ eee d r he C0 R iana 227, 111 44 
Trave ing expenses of California volunteers and Michigan cavalry. 12, 185 15 
Bureau of Refugees and Freedmen................20.--22ee seen eee 34, 716 20 
Horses and other property lost in l 83, 720 68 
Re- imbursing States’ expenses in ey aaa rebellion ............. 186, 667 93 
Claims of loyal citizens for supplies furnished during the rebellion. 1, 285, 170 40 
Publication of official records of the war of rebellion............... 20, 000 00 
mutation of rations to prisoners of war .............-..-...... 4, 000 00 
Stoppages or fines due National Home for Disabled Volunteers 911, 505 12 
Expenses under reconstruction acts ee eee eee 240 04 
Bounty and prize money to colored soldiers and sailors 60, 000 00 
Kee , transporting, and supplying prisoners of war 2,195 35 
Nai 0 168, 869 59 
Head-stones for graves in national cemeteries 134, 989 17 
Medical and Surgical History of the War... 40, 000 00 
Total of claims actually paid 8 3 nn 
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Increased expenditures of the Army in consequence of the war: 
1860. 1875. 
--- $3, 828, 924 55 $10, 870, 760 39 


Pay of the Army 
Commissary Department . 2. 745. 102 67 2.851, 334 74 
Quartermaster's Department. . 6,470,472 58 12, 950,263 22 
13, 044,559 80 26, 672, 358 35 §13, 627, 798 55 
16, 799, 169 62 
STATEMENT H. 
The following i which are included in the wate as expenditures both 
for the years 1860 and 1875, are deducted from each, for the reason that they are 
not e: tures in the true meaning of the word, as they involve no outlay of 


tem of book-keeping in practice) of moneys received from persons and subsequently 
— behalf, namely: 


returned to them or expended in their 


Refunding excess of amounts deposited by importers 
for unascertained duties.......... oe 0 * 

Debentures and drawbacks.......----.-------------- 
Refunding duties erroneously or illegally collected... 


err 
CTV ͤ — A T OTA 
STATEMENT L—Naval establishment. 
Prise-money to captors... <<. ves ene ccnccsccscsevscesetocencsosserss 842, 582 22 
Bounty for destruction of enemy’s vessel 60, 419 32 
Payment to officers and crew of United States steamer Kearsarge.. 2,040 87 
EV PONMONE. . annbevenewers verse 96, 363 93 
Extract expenditures on account of construction of four new 
!( Ah A AGA A AA 4, 000, 000 00 
4,991, 406 34 
TEMENT K.—Public debt. 

Interest on the public debt 103, 093, 544 57 


Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


SPEECH OF HON. W. B. WILLIAMS, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 14, 1876, 
On the operations of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


Mr. W. B. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department and of the subcom- 
mittee to whom the subject of the expenditures in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing was referred, acting in connection with the 
chairman of such committee, I have been very much surprised at a 

h of the chairman of such committee printed in the RECORD of 

e 8th instant, purporting to have been made on the 29th of July, 
the House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
for debate only. I am surprised because I had formed a very high es- 
timate of the candor of the gentleman and of his impartiality, while 
the speech shows a bias in favor of certain por corporations and 
perhaps a prejudice against the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
which cannot be accounted for by any evidence taken before the com- 
mittee or by any representations made to it from the Department; in 
fact the gentleman in his speech 3 ignores the evidence taken 
before the committee and very largely the reports made to the com- 
mittee by the Treasury Department of the proceedings in and man- 

ement of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. For the purpose 
of correcting the many errors, inconsistencies, and shortcomings in 
the h of the gentleman from New York, T deem it my duty as a 
member of the committee to present the questions submitted by him 
in the light in which they have appeared to me by the evidence taken 
before the committee and by the reports of former committees to 
which he has referred, and by replies to queries from this committee 
by the Department. 

The 8 of the maintenance of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing by the Government has been frequently questioned, and a 
number of investigations have been made at the instigation of inter- 
ests which perhaps had something to do with the h which the 

ntleman from New York has made. The Bureau of Engraving and 

rinting is engaged in an occupation which brings it more or less in 
antagonism with certain private corporations, three of which are in 
the city of New York, and with a combined capital of 85,000,000. At 
the time of the organization of this Bureau there were but two cor- 
porations or companies in the country able to do and engaged in the 
work of preparing and manufacturing the Government issues and se- 
curities, namely, the American and National Bank-Note Companies 
of New York. The exigencies of the war demanded an immediate 
issue of a large amount of currency to replace the coin withdrawn 
from circulation, and in this emergency the Government found itself 
at the mercy of these corporations and compelled to submit to their 


exactions, as they helda perfect and well-organized monopoly of the 
facilities for doing this work; they were powerful corporations, act- 
ing in all respects with remarkable unanimity, and the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing in the Treasury De- 

artment has been met from the outset by a continuous antagon- 
ism on the part of these corporations for the reason, I apprehend, 
that it interfered with their monopoly, that itreduced their exorbi- 
tant rates, and injured their business to a 1 extent; and this op- 
position bas been based upon their financial interests, and not upon 
the interests of the Government or of the people. 

These corporations have always found representatives on this floor 
to look after their interests and bring their demands before commit- 
tees investigating the Bureau of Engraving and Printing upon many 
and different classes of charges; some affecting the morality of the 
institution, others affecting its economy, and others affecting its hon- 


esty. 

At this session of Congress no charges have been preferred against 
the Bureau of Engraving sod Printing by any member of 8 
nor has the subject been brought up in any formal manner for our in- 
vestigation; no resolution has been referred to the committee requir- 
ing the investigation by it of the relative merits of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printin gand the bank-note companies ; but it was evi- 
dent immediately after the organization of the committee that an ef- 
fort was to be made in that direction. The attorney of the companies 

rsisted in his efforts, as he has for years past, to bring about a change 
in the system of printing the Government securities, and propounded 
a series of inquiries which were received by the committee and sub- 
mitted to the T Department, to which replies were made. Not 
being satisfied with these replies, he propounded a second and addi- 
tional series of inquiries, which were in a similar manner received by 
the committee and submitted to the Department; all of which are 
found in Miscellaneous Document No. 163, parts 1 and 2, of the Forty- 
fourth Congress. These inquiries, let it be distinctly und 5 
were not in any sense the inquiries of the committee or of Cong! 
for no resolution looking to any such action had been submitted to 
the committee by the House; but they were literally the questions 
propounded 1 the paid attorney of these 3 to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and they received the official sanction of 
the committee. And thus the Government has been compelled by 
this official sanction, not only of this but of prior committees, to open 
up and expose its operation to competing cupoane seeking to get 
the business so exposed from the control of Government in dar 
that they themselves may be enriched and benefited thereby! It is the 
old fight of Corporations versus The People, and in this instance a 
branch of the Government is struck at in which the people have 
deeper interests than 2 any other which comes before Congress 
for consideration; that is, the protection of the currency of the coun- 
try, that the people may be secured from loss by unauthorized over- 
issues and the circulation of counterfeits and imitations. 

THE WORKINGS OF THE BUREAU. 

The gentleman starts out with a proposition somewhat sweeping in 
reference to a “manufacturing establishment carried on by the r; 5 
ernment in the city of Washington, employing from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand persons, with a monthly pay-roll running from 
$100,000 to $150,000, with apparatus and machinery upon which there 
has been expended between six and seven hundred thousand dollars.” 
This statement is not correct in regard to the pay-rolls of the “ estab- 
lishment.” Whether it is in regard to the cost of its machinery Iam 
not prepared to state. To illustrate: The appropriations made for 
the year ended June 30, 1876, for labor, &c., in the Bureau, pro- 


vides an average monthly payment of $91,581.81, distributed over the 
entire year, as will be seen by the following statement: 


as tae amounts appropriated for labor, ĝo., for the fiscal year ended June 
„ : 


000 00 

000 00 

Deficiency p -- 163, 000 00 
Deficiency for national currency.....--.-.---0+secensseceee sseeneee 48, 000 00 
o Pinna! ota ee hs ee 1, 566, 509 50 

Of this amount there was paid to the bank-note companies 527 77 
n // one cotaensesesseconsicancss 1, 098, 981 73 


which, distributed over one year, averages a monthly payment of $91,581.81. 


I call attention to this for the puree of showing a sample of the 
errors of fact running all through the speech of the gentleman from 
New York, in which he acknowledges and admits 3 that 
would make against the Bureau of Engraving and ce} y while he 
has belittled everything that came in his path that would make for 
it, in the same or ter proportion than is here illustrated ; for, in- 


stead of a pay-roll running from $100,000 to $150,000 per month the 
appropriation will only permit an ave of about $91,000 per month ; 
a this year, and during the last year, the appropriations and 


expenses were larger than in former years in consequence of the 
Bureau haying to print the faces and finish the national-bank cur- 
rency, work which was before done by the bank-note companies; 
this was of course so much loss to these corporations, and it serves to 
renew their zeal in endeavoring to overturn and destroy the Bureau 
and perhaps is the milk in the cocoanut that induced and prompted 
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the speech of the gentleman from New York. We find him saying in 
the same paragraph : 

This business is not carried on by the Government, because it can do the work 
with security and economy than private ies; for the American Bank- 
Note pany supplied the Government long before this factory was started, and 
fer nearly fifty years printed the securities ready for issue, and furnishes them 
now to sev governments in Europe and to almost all those in South America. 

This American Bank-Note Company to which he refers is one of his 
most powerful constituents, and we will find on investigation that 
this company has been obliged since the fifty years in which he claims 
that they furnished securities ready for issue for this Government and 
others to reduce its rates very much in consequence of the competi- 
tion which this Bureau of Engraving and Printing has furnished in 
doing the Government work; and I claim as a matter of fact that the 
Bureau has saved to the Government a | percentage of its entire 
cost by the reduction in cost of the manufacture and production of 
the Government issues during the time it has been in operation. This 
is clearly demonstrated in the reduction of the rates paid these com- 
panies p to and since its formation, as will appear by the follow- 
ing table 


Comparative statement of 


bids for engraving, 9 paper, g., for 


$13,000,000 United States notes. 
PRICES IN 1862. 


National 


American and 


Engraving: 
YH $500 00 $500 00 
Retouching plate .........-.---..-- 250 00 250 00 
Back, with title and denomination. . A 200 00 200 00 
Retouching title and denomination. ...............--.----.- 100 00 100 00 
Woe nt foe fae Rass syee cupessdudere a ‘aed See 
New plate and retouching for each 55,000 impressions afte 
Korie to 650,000 impressions is 10 9-11 plates 11,359 10 | 11, 359 10 
Front of $50,000 impressions, equaling $13,000,000 in five- 
dollar notes, 4 to sheet, $25 per 1,00 0 16, 250 00 | 16,250 00 
e sneasyacsrdanacrs 13, 000 00 13, 000 00 
Patent 16, 250 00 
Color, (typographical figure,) 62.ꝶͥ0ͥũ u 8, 125 00 
Num 3,250 00 | 3,250 00 
Paper, 7,312 00 | 7,312 00 
2 3 MAS oa acetate: 68, 621 61 | 60,346 60 
vi per 1, ‘or engraving, 8. 
“aol printing 777ͤ ðke 90 00 


PRICES IN 1869, 
The issue of United States notes, series of 1869, size 8} by 133 inches, 
4 subjects, was commenced in October, 1869, the tints and backs of 
the denominations from $1 to $10, and the backs only of the denomi- 
nations from $20 to $1,000, being printed by the New York bank-note 
companies, divided as follows, namely : 


The American Bank-Note Company: 
For engraving. ee and ting: 
= ts (on the face of the notes) of the $1 and $10, at $22 per one thousand im- 
ressions. 
P' Tho backs of the $2 and $5, at $25 one thousand impressions. 
„ the $20, $50, $100, „ and $1,000, at $22 per qne thousand impres- 
ons. 


The National Bank-Note Company : 
For engraving. retouching, and | printing: 
The tints of the $2and §5, at one thousand —— 
The backs of the $1 and $10, at Gb por Gua thomand pressions. 
PRICES IN 1870. 


In July, 1870, the rates for engraving, retouching, and printing the 
above work were reduced as fo ows, namely: 


per one thousand impressions. 

Backs on $20, $50, $100, $500, $1.000, from $22 to $20 per one thousand impressions. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing became a necessity during 
the late war, not only in order that the work of preparing Govern- 
ment securities should be in the hands of those ie were interested 
in maintaining the Government itself, and who were not willing to 
print the obligations of the confederacy as well as those of the Fed- 
eral Government, but that the issues so made should be authentic 
and genuine. It was a favorite measure of Secretary Chase, who was 
then in charge of the Treasury Department, and its working has 
proved the correctness of his views in regard to it. It was his desire 
to have the entire work performed in the Burean, but its inability at 
that time to do the work, the result in part of the long dependence 
on the bank-note companies, compelled him to adopt a different course 
than he was authorized to do by the act of June 11, 1862, and to divide 
the work between the companies and the Bureau. Secretary Chase’s 
yiews have been fully approved by every one of his successors, and 


the question practically is whether those more deeply interested in 


and connected with the Government in its operations, and whom we 
believe to be honest and above reproach, will be better able to judge 
of the interests of the Government than those who represent private 
corporations and interests that lie in a contrary direction, namely, 
the financial success of such corporations. 

But it is not necessary to rely upon their judgment; the actual 
working here presented shows that it has been a financial success 
and that theory and practice meet in the scheme for the benefit of 
the people and the Government; for the benefit of every bill-holder 
in the United States; forthe benefit of every one who holds a frac- 
tional-currency note to the amount of a ten-cent piece! Itis but a 
few years ago that after the issue of the postal currency the country 
was flooded with counterfeit and spurious issues of the twenty-five- 
cent and fifty-cent notes, and it is rare now to find one. What has 
brought about this change? Has it been the bank-note companies, 
who at that time had the sole printing of this currency, or has it been 
the system in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving devised to pro- 
tect the people? 

But the gentleman says: 

2... ˙· ie cares ae nee 
er es and 1s the od 
ing sand pritting establishment in the world. saad se mahi oo 

Why should not the Government manufacture the fractional-cur- 
rhea bonds, and stamps, and other securities which it may 
issue i 

The report to which the gentleman refers so frequently (report No. 
150, Forty-third Congress) lays down the proposition that the Gov- 
ernment should not engage in any work that can be safely and prop- 
erly done by private enterprise. It is true the Government ought not 
to engage in any work that can safely and properly be done by private 
enterprise at fair and legitimate rates, but here is precisely the ques- 
tion at issue; should the Government tear down its mints and divide 
the work of coining its bullion among private corporations? If it 
should not delegate the work of preparing its coined money to private 
enterprises, why should it delegate the work of preparing its paper 
obligations? They both stand on the same level; the one is no more 
sacred than the other, and the Government has from the days of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in 1792, down to the present time, controlled abso- 
lutely and exelusively the work of coining the money of the nation. 
No person would stand on this floor and advocate a proposition to 
transfer the 2 of money to private hands; the people would 
look upon it as a dangerous innovation, as tending to prejudice and 
destroy confidence in the coined money of the country. And why 
should any different system be adopted in the preparation of the 
paper money of the nation? Is not the same security necessary in 
the latter that is necessary to protect the Government from the issue 
of bogus and spurious coin? Why not protect the issue of both by 
the same limitations? f: 

ATTACKS UPON THE BUREAU. 


There would, I apprehend, be no question about it were it not for 
the fact that these private competing corporations find their finan- 
cial interests interfered with by this Bureau, and therefore they 
seek to overthrow it; there can always be found some person sub- 
servient to their interests who will endeavor to carry out their pro- 
jects, and with the aid of their paid attorneys endeavor through the 
committees of Co to accomplish their ends; and thus we see 
in the Forty-third Congress the subject was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, where the corporations evidently felt 
that their interests would be looked out for, while at this session it 
has been taken up without reference by the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Treasury Department. ‘ 

It would seem that if the interests of the people were being im- 

aired or affected in any manner to their injury by the action of the 

ureau of Engraving and Printing, some demand would be made 
by them for a change. But I am not aware of any petition on the 

art of the people; any clamor anywhere on the part of those most 
1 5 5 interested in the most secure system that can be adopted in 
the preparation of the Government issues in favor of oy change 
from the Bureau; but I do find efforts constantly made by these cor- 
porations to procure it. 

The first o ized attack was made in the Thirty-eighth Con- 

and originated in a speech of the late Hon. James Brooks, of 
Row York City, in which he made charges criminatory of the chief 
of the Bureau, Mr. Spencer M. Clark; on this an investigation was 
demanded by the friends of the Bureau, which was ordered by the 
House. A select committee, with full and complete powers of inquiry, 
was organized on the 30th April, 1864, and reported on the 30th o; 
June following, after an exhaustive investigation, being Report No. 
140, first session, Fortieth Con Mr, GARFIELD, of Ohio, was 
chairman of the committee, and their conclusions they summed up 
as follows: 

Reviewing the whole the committee are fully persuaded that these charges 
. — the result of an effort on e part of some to peak need nears 

ani 0 ofa 
Pirtof Colonel Eor Pye cay See rene the associated with hime by the ald of 
coerced testimony, to destroy the reputation of Mr, Clark, and by the odium thus 
raised against the partment shield himself and justi his unauthor- 
ized arrest of one of the officers in the Printing Bureau. * ~ The committee 


therefore re) that the charge made by Hon. James Brooks that the Treasury of 
3535 er toes canted dee aeae ain AEE EE 
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wholly unwarranted by the facts, in the highest degree unjust and injurious both 
to the superintendent and employés in the Printing Bureau of the Treasury; that 
the other charge that millions and millions of the penne money had been sacrificed 
and still more were in danger of being sacrificed by the system of printin 7 
money now in use in the partment is not only unwarran y the 

but no evidence has been adduced to show that a single dollar has been 
fraudulently issued under the system of printing now in use. On the contrary, 
the plan of doing the work in the Treasury Department has facilitated the issue of 
the currency and very greatly reduced the cost of manufacture. 


Next in order was the action taken by Congress in March, 1867, 
whereby a subcommittee of the Joint Select Committee on Retrench- 
ment and Reform were charged to make thorough inquiries into the 
official conduct of those charged with the printing, registration, and 
issue of notes, bonds, and other securities of the Government. The 
report of the subcommittee in charge of the inquiry was made by 
Hon. Mr. EDMUNDS, of Vermont, on the 3d of March, 1869, after a 
prolonged investigation, from which they arrived at the following 
conclusions : 

All these circumstances have satisfied the committee that methods of printing, 
numbering, sealing, and . the securities of the United States ought to be 
adopted which approach nearest to being absolutely secure against any 
error and fraud, even if such methods shall be more expensive than others having 
less guarantees of protection. And it is obvious to the committee that the highest 
safety is to be obtained by so conducting the work that no one or even twodepart- 
ments should have it in their power to finish any note, bond, or coupon; but that 
one part of the engraving on the securities shoul pel poses by one establishment 
and a su g part by another entirely distinct and separate from the first, and 
that the final process of sealing and signing should be done by still another distinct 
and separate department and in the Treasury. By such methods, each under se 
arate and distinct contract, the nearest approach ee tosecurity will be 8 
And as all these securities require two or three distinct —— of engraving and 

rinting, and may have a distinct process of sealing and signing, there is no prac- 
Foal difficalty whatever in adopting such a course, 


Another attack was made upon the Bureau at the first session of the 
Forty-third Congress by the bank-note companies of New York City 
by a printed memorial addressed to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency and signed by these companies, arraigning the Bureau upon 
general charges, among others that the plan of the retrenchment com- 
mittee reported in 1869 by Mr. EDMUNDS had been ignored and vio- 
lated by the chief of the Bureau, and thata change of system was 
required whereby contracts should be made with the bank-note com- 
panies. A thorough investigation of these charges was made and 
resulted in a majority and minority report. The majority report was 
submitted by Mr. PHELPS, of the committee, (report No. 150, second 
session Forty-third Congress,) whose conclusion, signed by five of the 
committee, was as follows: 

1. That all the national-bank notes, United States notes, and other securities of the 
United States, except the fractional currency, be executed with at least three plate- 


printin, ides the seal-printing; and that at least two of these 3 ex- 
ecuted by responsible and experienced companies or establishments; no company 


or establishment executing more than one printing upon the same note or obliga- 


tion. 

2. That one plate-printing and the seal-printing upon all national-bank notes, 
United States notes, and other securities of the United States be executed in the 
Treasury Department. 

3. That the use of the so-called secret process or water-proofing in the preparation 
of the Government securities in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing be submit- 
ted to a commission of three disinterested and skillful persons appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, That thiscommission shall investigate and decide what, 
if any, is the Dyin ee use of this process, and what is a fair compensation to the 
8 and whether any other process can as well or better produce the same 
results. 

4. That the distinctive paper used in the manufacture of the United States notes 
shall also be used in the manufacture of the notes of the national banks. 


To this was added by one member the following, with his signa- 
ture: 


Tagree to the above, except I desire that all stamps, including postal, de 
mental, and e ee printed in the Berean of — end Printing. 


Mr. Maynard, the chairman of the committee, submitted the min- 
ority report, signed by five members, which closes as follows: 


In view of all the evidence, oral and documentary, the committee believe that the 
establishment of the Bureau of Engraving and ting was judicions and wise, 
both as a matter of safety and economy. They are satistied that both the national 
Treasury and the citizen have been protected from Spaces issues of currency and 
other securities to a degree quite im ble had they been Jay by contract 
with private parties. As a rule, the best work ever done is that done for the Gov- 
ernment by regularly paid labor under official supervision, and the poorest work 
ever done Is that done for the Government by private 8 under contract, sub- 
go to official inspection when finished A Sia oa musket and a shoddy blan- 

et are instances. The safety of the Bureau is believed to consist in the superior- 
ity of the work, the constant official supervision, and the extra care to prevent and 
detect errors and mistakes. Without considering present cost and proposals made, 
there can hardly bea doubt, had the Government depended for its enormous amount 
of work upon the bank-note companies and individuals or firms alone, the demands 
would have far exceeded the sums actually paid. The number of persons capable 
of such work is comparatively few; they could easily combine and form a stupend. 
ous monopoly, which would hold the Government completely in its power. The 
Secretary of the should, therefore, have ample means to make the Bureau 
efficient and infallible. o are strengthened in this conclusion by the examples of 
the bank of Togad, of France, of Germany, of Austria, indeed, all the great pow- 
ers of the world. The smaller and inferior governments alone of Europe and Amer- 
55 ey private parties under contract, very largely establishments in the 

nited States. 

While having full confidence in the security of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, we are aware that an impression has obtained 56 would 
be reached by having the circulation prepared in different departments and work- 
ing ind ently of each other. 

n deference to this opinion we recommend that, upon all public securities, in- 
cluding bonds, Treasury notes, United States notes, national-bank notes, certifi- 
cates, and any other form of obligation intended to circulate as money, when 
more than one printing or impression is required, it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to have one or more printings or impressions executed out- 
side the Bureau of Ping and Printing, teqniciig the final face impression, 


together with the numbering and sealing and finishing, to be executed by the Bu- 
reau. 
We further recommend that all internal-revenue stamps and postal stamps, 5 
an 


cluding departmental stamps, shall be printed at the Burean of Engraving 
Printing, and introduce a Dill accordingly. 
HORACE MAYNARD, 
C. B. FAR 
JAY A. 
SAML. J. RANDALL. 
I concur in the above recommendations. 
JASON NILES. 


SYSTEM OF CHECKS IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT AND IN THE BUREAU. 

In consequence of the investigation made by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment of the Fortieth Con an entire change 
was made in the management of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing and in the system of transacting business therein, whereby a more 
complete system of checks was adopted, so that under the present 
organization there are fourteen distinct divisions in the Bureau. As 
appears by the letter of Secretary Bristow to Hon. Horace Ma 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currenvy of the Forty- 
third Con under date of December 19, 1874, (see Report No. 150, 
Forty-third Congress, third session, page 433,) from which I extract 
the following: 

IL The system of checks in use in the Bureau of rs as | and Printing: 

The Bureau is di into fourteen distinct divisions, with several auxiliary 
divisions, and the manner of business therein is substantially and briefly as follows : 

In order to prevent unauthorized access to the dies, rolls, plates, &c., in the en- 
praving division, when not in use, they are placed in vaults under combination 
locks, the keys of which are held by custodians representing the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Treasurer of the United States, and the Bureau of Engra and 
Printing, each custodian asring a combination different from and unknown to the 
others. By a proper system o uisitions and receipts, when a “ die” or “roll” 
is needed for the purpose of engraving or“ transferring,” it is charged to the work- 
men receiving it, and an exact account is kept of the purpose for which he receives 
it, and of the length of time it remains in on; and the custodians are 

mired to keep a careful watch of the same while it is being used. 
en a plate is needed for printing, a requisition is made by the superintendent 
of the printing-room in which it is needed, who prs a receipt for it and becomes 
sible for its L proper use. Each and 3 to is checked out in the morning 
in this manner and at night received back and checked in, the enstodian Sabai a8 
and inspecting it as it is passed out and returned to the vaults. Daily reports oi 
ae 3 55 and receipts are made to the chief the Bureau and are examined and 
on file, 
p To etd an improper use of the plates while in the printing-room, each iter 
is assigned to a particular press, which is numbered and to which is ai ed an 
automatic register. In the morning he receives his plate from the superintendent 


of tho printing division and the paper to be ted by him from the gu tendent 
of the wetting division. He is charged on poa. k and on the books of his 
division with the number of sheets received b and is credited in these books 


with the delivery of these printed sheets, ch deliveries he is required to make 
in hundreds d the day as they are printed and the remainder, both printed 
and unprinted, at the close of his day's work, being compelled to balance his account 
at the end of each day. 

The number of printed sheets delivered each day must correspond with the regis- 
tration on the automatic register attached to the on which they are printed. 
and this tally is made each day by a comparison of the reports of the e of 
these registers with the accounts of the printers in the examining and wettin 
divisions, These custodians of the registers are required to e watch 
yr 2 while being used, and are appointed by and responsible to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

To prevent the iret per abstraction of sheets of printed work, counts of all 
work ure made in each division by two sets of counters, one ng the work of 
the other, Two receipts are given when it becomes n to pass the work from 
division to division, one g subject to count and given when the work is re- 
ceived, the other is a final receipt given when the work has been counted and 
found correct. Deliveries of work from division to division are mado in locked 
boxes, the keys of which are heldonly by the superintendents ef divisions between 
which they pe Each division superintendent makes a daily r to the Secre- 
tary of the and to the chief of the Bureau on preso: blanks for each 
class of work, showing the amount received, delivered, and the balance on hand, 
beri rn the aggregate figures forward from day to day. These reports are con- 
soli for each class of work, and a report thereof is made by the chief of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

III. The checks in use in the office of Secretary of th 


rt of the various superin- 
ons and of the chief of the Bureau 3 and Printing. 


In order to limit the cost of engraving and printing stamps, &c., the . 
maples plan is to make an eee cae year ata viata kee rate ya one 


ing speci 

sum should be 77 each year for paper, as a large stock must be carried 

for the purpose of seasoning ; also for e se ne as that alwa; TEAS est bos 
ng i 


of engraving and eee e securities should be done by the Bureau of 


Engraving and Printin 
mit bins RA I beg to say. on this point, that the 
different system was in 


n bank-note 2 r. which could readily be procured at any goro e 
city or elsewhere, and also when the head of the u pur- 
chased the paper in o po cag SaO WASIS custodian of the same, without 18 
“A tary or any other officer of the Treasury 
rtmen 


PE trust this brief statement of the care which is exercised over the work of en- 
graving and printing the stamps, notes, &c„ issued by the Government, will give 

6 committee an idea of the system of checks now in operation, which is followed 
with exactness in the minutest detail. . 

Speaking generally, itis e sufficient to aay in this connection, that inas- 
much as the Department is already provided with the machinery for doing the 
work, there is no reason why it should not be done as cheaply here as by rivate 
parties and corporations ; and such is the character of the work that it is of as 
much importance to keep it entirely within the control of the Government as the 
reduction of bullion to coin at our mints, 
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In conclusion, Iam pleased to say, Som information derived from officers of the 
es 


Department, that since the adoption paper and the present BA asap 
of checks, (a period of abont six years,) the ernment has not lost the 6 of 
one note or stamp, or even a piece of the special paper the size of a ten cent note. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
* 2 B. H. BRISTOW, Secretary. 


Hon. HORACE MAYNARD, 

Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, House of Representatives, 

Prior to 1869 the securities named in the appendix to the gentle- 
man’s argument were sup to be lost, stolen, or unaccounted for ; 
since that time, under the system of checks adopted on the re- 
organization of the Bureau, no loss of any securities whatever has 
occurred, The system of checks seems to have been brought to, a 
state of perfection, and the securities referred to there as unac- 
counted for or lost have no application to the Bureau; nor does it 
appear that they were stolen or lost. The method of their supposed 
loss was not fully ascertained by the committee; it lay between the 
companies, the Treasurer, and the Register of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and there is no evidence that the Government has sustained 
any loss therefrom. K 

showing the excellence of the system now in use in the Bureau, 
I refer to the reports made by the committees—copies of which I 
append—appointed by the honorable Secretary of the Treasury each 
year to make a count of the securities in the Burean of Engraving 
and Printing, whereby it appons that in all cases the number cor- 
responded with the books of the office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, when similar committees, appoiinted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to count the securities in the hands of the bank-note com- 
ies, have 8 found discrepancies, as appears by letter of 
retary Bristow to Hon. Horace Maynard, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, bearing date of June 21, 1875. 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January 21, 1875. 

My Dran Sim: In compliance with your verbal request of yesterday, after care- 
ful examination and , I have the honor to state that the only cies 
that have occurred in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing since Mr. McCartee 
took charge of the Bureau, by theft, em ement, or otherwise, are three items: 

1. In December, 1869, one package of -cent fractional currency of the value 
of $750 was abstracted during the change of work between two sets af employés, 
at the time we were working day and night. 

2, Subsequent to the above there was a loss of two sheets of tan-dollar notes, 
amounting to $80, by theft by visitors to the Burean. 

3. In August, 1870, by carelessness of a printer, one sheet of dampened pe 
for printin 8 was so mutilated by being mashed into pulp, the it 
to recognize it but which discrepancy was detected through the 
of the register attached to the printing-press. The printer was required 
to pay the full value of the same, 87.50. 

e other losses of the two sheets of ten. dollar notes, and the package of frac- 
tional currency rotes, were by the Chief of the Bureau and his associates. 

These losses occurred while we ee the present system of checks and 
balances. These facts were stated before your committee by Mr. McCartee last 
winter, as you will see by referring to pages 252 and 253 of the testimony on “the 
engraving and printing of bank-notes, currencf,” &. 

jaralan, opal sirian with your request, I beg respectfully to transmit herewith 
a statement showing the discrepancies discovered between the accounts of the 
American and National Bank-Note Companies in their exchanges of work, when 
the system of two printings by the bank-note companies was in operation, as shown 
in the semi-annual settlements of their paper accounts. 

I also transmit a statement showing the di: cies of the American Bank- 
Note Company in their deliveries of work to the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 


hese Jost sheets have always been paid for at the full face- value, so that no 
actual loss has resulted to the Government. 


Very respectfully, 
B. H. BRISTOW, Secretary. 
1 — Committee on Banking and Ourrency, 
m g 
House of Representatives. 


Statement ea eee age the American and Na- 
onal Bene. ‘ote Companies, as shown ee bane parr bre 
American Bank-Note Company, December 15, 1870: 
UNITED STATES NOTES. 
Paper, 107 sheets short. 
Tints and backs, $2, 2 sheets short. 
Tints and backs, $5, 1 sheet over. 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 
Backs, 10 cents, 2sheets short. 
Paper, 25 cents, 18 sheets short. 


National Bank-Note Company, December 19, 1870: 
UNITED STATES NOTES. 
Paper, 3 sheets short. 
Tints, $10, 16 sheets over. 
Tints, $1, 93 sheets over. 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 
Paper, 10 cents, 6 sheets short. 
Backs, 25 e 104 sheets over. 
American Bank- Note Company, July 11, 1871: 


UNITED STATES NOTES. 
Paper, $1, 3 sheets short. 


Paper, $10, 1 sheet short. 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


Backs, 10 cents, 3 sheets short. 
National Bank-Note Company, July 11, 1871: 


UNITED STATES NOTES, 
Tints, 
Tints, 
Backs, 


, 3 sheets over. 
10, 1 sheet over. 
25 centa, 1 sheet over. 


American Bank-Note Company, January 27, 1872: 


1,4 UNITED STATES NOTES, 


FRACTIONAL CURRENCY, 


Paper, 25 cents, 1,001 sheets short. 
88 533 


National Bank- Note Company, January 27, 1872: 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


Backs, 25 cents, 1 sheet over. 
American Bank-Note Company, June 29, 1872: 


1 UNITED STATES NOTES. 


National Bank-Note Company, June 29, 1872: 

j FRACTIONAL CUBRENCY, 
Paper, 10 cents, 1 sheet over. 
Backs, 25 cents, 1 sheet over. 


American Bank-Note Company, December 17, 1872: 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 

Backs, 10 cents, 1 sheet short. 

Paper, 25 cents, 3 sheets short. 


National Bank-Note Company, December 17, 1872: 
FRACTIONAL CUBREKCY. 


Paper, 10 cents, 2 sheets short. 
Backs, 25 cents, 1 sheet over. 


American Bank-Note Company, July 23, 1873: 


UNITED STATES NOTES, 
Paper, $1, 4sheets short. ; 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


Backs, 10 cents, 1 sheet short. 
Paper, 25 cents, 12 sheets short. 
Paper, 50 cents, 1 sheet short. 


National Bank-Note Company, July 23, 1873: 
UNITED STATES NOTES. 
Tints, $1, 2 sheets over. 
FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 


Paper, 10 cents, 4 sheets short. 
Backs, 25 cents, 3 sheets over. 


Since the date of this letter there has been no loss or discrepancy 
of any kind in the Bureau. 

In referring to the report of the committee of the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress the gentleman from New York omits entirely the views of the 
minority of the committee, but adheres to that of the majority as 
though it were the sole report, and quotes therefrom as follows: 

“ Why add 5 per cent. to the cost of securities to pay employés when they have 
nothing to dof Why add 25 per cent. to give employment for fewer hours and 
higher wages than the private company gives for the same work ?” 

‘he committee do not answer these questions, because they could not without ad- 
mitting that these things were permitted only for political considerations. They 


say: 
Vir the Bureau was not skaaf established and on our hands, it would be a ques- 
tion whether its operations might not properly be restricted to authenticating and 
finishing the Government issues.” 


In answer to the interjected inquiry, he omits to state that the 
report of the minority did show an actual saving in the Bureau over 
the bank-note companies of $1.71 per one thousand sheets, including 
not only the printing of the Bureau, but also the examination, as ap- 
pears by the following comparative statement taken from their re- 
port: 

Paid the New York bank-note companies, per 1,000 sheets— 


For one registered printing, (back) )j)jꝛj eens $23 00 
Fac ane CETATI pete By (UR ass acccwcencsbuccacpatvoncedtnss 20 00 a 
99 examination, (face) 
eee 23 31 
— pni. E examination, (seal) ee as 
Difference in favor of Bureaꝶzuꝛmn mannna 171 


This saving is where there is a direct competition between the 
Bureau and the bank-note companies. The cost to the Government 
would have been far greater there been no competition and if 
the companies had been permitted to charge their own rate for labor. 
This would seem to be a full and sufficient answer to the question 
which the gentleman from New York says the committee did not 
answer. 

The charge that Secretary Bristow has not followed the course 
recommended by the committee of 1875, and that “ he has taken the 
risk of departing from these instructions and of dispensing with one 
of these printings, and authorizing the only one performed outside 
of the Bureau to be executed in Washington by the Columbian Bank- 
Note Company,” seems to conflict somewhat with the fact in this, 
that the report of the majority and minority of the committee dif- 
fered upon that question. 

The minority report recommended that one or more plate-printings 
should be executed outside of the Department, and the majority re- 
port recommended four plate-printin that is, three plate-printings 
and the seal-printing, which would be practically four plate-print- 
ings—at least two of which should be executed by responsible outside 
companies, and the third plate-printing together with the seal-print- 
ing to be executed inside. There is but t distinctive printings 
upon these securites, and of these twoare executed in the Department, 
namely, one plate-printing and the seal-printing, as recommended by 
both the e and minority reports of the committee; but there 
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is only one other to be executed, the fourth plate-printing having 
been dispensed with since 1874, it not being of any utility. The 
failure to have this additional costly printing done outside, which is 
entirely unnecessary, is the occasion of this fault-finding. So that, 
practically, the recommendations of both the vas pene and the minor- 
ity has been complied with, both requiring one plate-printing and the 
seal-priuting to be done in the Treasury Department, which has been 
done. Neither the majority nor the minority report recommended that 
the outside printing should be done in New York or any other par- 
ticular place. By having the work done in Washington instead of in 
the city of New York there has been a large saving to the Govern- 
ment in expressage of partly printed securities from the companies to 
the Department, which amounted to $11,954.20 in 1873; the risk con- 
sequent upon the transmission of this unfinished work is also avoided, 
which is certainly an important matter. 


THE ONE HUNDRED SHEETS. 


The gentleman in his remarks says: 
Secretary Bristow sent a communication to that committee concluding as fol- 


lows: 
“Since the adoption of a special rand the present system of checks, a period 


of about six years, the Government not lost the value of one cent or more, or 
a piece of paper the size of a ten-cent note.“ 
hat uction at the hearin 


statement was incorrect was proved ayune 
of one hundred sheets of this special paper, of which the Bureau had no reco 
and by the accounts of paper delivered and received between the Bareau and the 
bank-note companies, by which it was shown that the paper was 8 either 
“short” or “over.” These facts established that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has not adopted the best or most economical method of printing the Government 
notes and securities, and that implicit reliance cannot be upon the system 
of checks devised by the Bureau. 


The shortage and overaccounts mentioned here have accrued in 
every instance with the bank-note companies of New York, as appears 
by the statement to which I have already referred and quoted. The 
Bureau of 7 4 and Printing has not received, and does not 
receive, any blank paper, and its accounts have always proved to be 
correct by comparison with the accounts in the currency division of 
the office of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

In reference to the one hundred sheets referred to by the gentleman, 
it would seem to be highly proper for the American k-Note Com- 
pany, which had the one hundred sheets in its possession, to have ac- 
counted for the manner in which it came into their ion. Mr. 
McCartee, at that time the Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, could only accountfor it in one way, (see Report 150, Forty- 
third 1 ips page —,) namely, that this company had a loss occa- 
sioned by fire, whereby a large portion of the paper in their possession 
was claimed to be destroyed. The remainsof this paper were delivered 
to the Burean, alleging to represent a certain number of sheets, for 
which they were credited—about 15,000 in all. Three years afterward 
they bring forward these one hundred sheets, and they have never 
accounted for the manner in which they came into their possession. 
The only fair inference is that claimed by Mr. McCartee, namely, that 
this paper was not destroyed by fire and not turned over to the Bureau, 
and was accounted for as destroyed. This same company has re- 
cently, as will appear by the following letter, discovered an error of 
asimilar nature. Some paper that they had paid for as lost or de- 
stroyed was afterward discovered by that company on making alter- 
ations in their establishment: 

AMERICAN BANK-Note Company, 
142 Broadway, New York, March 9, 1876. 

Sin: In accordance with your instructions, Mr. George B. McCartee has visited 
this company and made acount of the fiber- in our possession. The amount 
called for in the reports is 6,3904 Sheets; the actual count makes the number 6,3884 
sheets; a deficiency of two sheets. I. two sheets may be discovered in the 
count yet to be made at the National Bank. Note Company or found in our own es- 
tablishment hereafter, but they will be paid for at once, if required, in accordance 
with the terms of the contract. 

In this connection we beg to state that in making some changes in our drying 
and counting rooms lately we found four impressions of twenty-five cent backs, 
sixteen subjects to each; one blank sheet of the distributive fiber-paper made for 
twenty-five cent backs, fifteen subjects to a sheet; and some 1 aaa ed of sheets of 
United States notes and fractional currency backs destroyed by mice. The face 
value of all these sheets has already been paid for by this company on account of 
“missing sheets ;” the four full impressions and the blank sheet amounting to 
— 5 t the fragments originally represented of course eannot be ascer- 


After consultation with Mr. McCartee we inclose herewith the four impressi 
the blank sheet, and the fragments for final destruction, leaving the question: Od 
crediting us with the $19.75 entirely optional with the Department. 


v 5 
ara reaper C. L. VAN ZANDT, Vice-President. 
Hon. B. H. Bristow, 
Secretary 


of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


At all events, on every rincipo of honesty and fair dealing, it is 
for the American Bank-Note Company to explain how they came 
into the possession of this one hundred sheets, and not for the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing to do so. They have no right to attack 
the system of checks in the Burean when they were permitted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to account for paper alleged to be destroyed 
by the ashes and cinders; but above all, they have no right te attack 
the Burean on this account, for this poper does not pass from the 
Bureau to the companies, but passes directly to them from the Gov- 
ernment’s paper-mill upon the order of the currency division of the 
office of the Secre of the Treasury, which is entirely independent 
of the control of the Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, and he cannot in any manner be made responsible for it, 


THE DEFICIENCY IN THE LAST FISCAL YEAR. 
In reference to the deficiency in the appropriation for the last fis- 


cal year, the gentleman charges that it was caused by a large in- 
crease of force in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, which is 
undoubtedly true; but the increased force was occasioned directly 
by the legislation of the last Congress in requiring the seal on the 
fractional currency, whieh had theretofore been placed thereon by an 
inexpensive surface printing, to be done by a slow and expensive 
1 ee The award of the Secretary of the Treasury to the 

ureau of the face printing of the national-bank notes ely in- 
creased the force, but the force employed was without doubt within 
what the absolute needs of the service required, and it was required 
to keep up with the demand. é 

There was no larger balance of partly finished work than the or- 
Targ amount carried for the ppoe of seasoning both the Paper 
and the printing before issue. two months after the Bureau di 
continued manufacturing fractional currency the supply in the hands 
of the Treasurer of the United States was exha „Which is a fall 
answer to any reflection that may be intended in the gentleman’s 
remarks upon that subject. The fact that a r amount of frac- 
tional currency wes issued in 1876 than in 1874 or in prior years does 
not prove that any more was issued than was 8 , but only that 
that was issued which was demanded. The demands made upon the 
Bureau by the 8 had to be met, aud pias. Pac being in session 
could provide for the deficiency. A prudent and faithful manager of 
the business of the Government will always try and meet the needs 
of the Government. If he fails to do that, he fails to perform his 
duty. Acting in a ministerial capacity, it is his duty to administer 
the law as he finds it and leave to Congress the responsibility of any 
3 they may require. Secre Bristow could not do other 
than he did in requiring the expensive third plate-printing to be 
placed on the fractional currency, although he knew that doing so 
would create a large deficiency. 


THE WATER-PROOFING PROCESS. 


Much has been said about the water-proofing process. Committees 
have been unable to determine whether it was of value or not, and 
experts and chemists seem to vary in their opinion on the subject. 
It is no part of my duty to attempt to prove its value or want of 
value. It has been used since 1871. It appears by the testimony 
taken before the committee that, while it was a secret process, it 
was not within the 88 of any patent. Mr. Williams, the in- 
ventor and owner of the process, contracted with Mr. McCartee, the 
Chief of the Burean of Engraving and Printing, to furnish the ma- 
terial ready for use at a stipulated price per pa and a stipulated 
number of gallons per one thousand sheets of paper, being sixty 
cents per gallon and seven and one-half gallons per one thousand 
sheets, the cost of the material per one thousand sheets being $4.50, 
Tho gentleman charges that the sum of $100,000 per year has been 
paid to Mr. Williams for the labor and materials in this process, and 
refers to Mr. McCartee’s testimony before the committee of the Forty- 
third Con upon that subject to prove his statement. Mr. Mc- 
Cartee did not seem to understand, when called upon, what the 
amount was per year, saying that he did not know without examin- 
ing his books. The gentleman quotes from the argument of the at- 
torney of the bank-note companies, Mr. Hubbard, at Rage 413 in the 
report of the Committee on Banking and Currency, before referred 
to, instead of referring to the testimony itself, to prove some of his 

ropositions; he neglects to refer to the evidence taken before the 

ommittee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, his own 
committee in this Congress upon this subject. The testimony of Mr. 
Thomas J. Hobbs, who is the disbursing clerk of the Treasury De- 
partment, before our committee on the 27th of last March, shows the 
exact amount paid since the process was brought into use for labor 
and material for each fiscal year. By itit appears that the cost of the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1872, was $18,875.47; for the year ended 
June 30, 1873, $65,742.40; for the year ended June 30, 1874, $67,897.30; 
for the year ended June 30, 1875, $61,731.03; for the year to date 
of his testimony, $52,216.40; showing that the total amount paid was 

266,562.60 instead of $100,000 per year. In addition he was paid 

„860 for preparing the machinery, &c., for the use of the prepara- 
tion. These are all the items of expense so far as the labor and 
material for the process is concerned. 

As stated by the gentleman, a majority of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency recommended that a commission be appointed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose of ascertaining the 
value and utility of this process. It ap from Miscellaneous 
Document No. 163, part 1, Forty-fourth Congress, in the answer of 
the Department to the thirteenth query submitted by the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Treas partment, in regard to the rela- 
tive total cost per one thousand impressions for printing the seals 
on fractional currency by plate and by surface printing, the cost 


is as follows: 
The cost of on fractional currency per one thousand impressions is 


$16.75 ; the cost of surface-seals on the same, per one thousand impressions, is $4.31. 

To the next question, the fourteenth: 
Does the price or cost of surface ting include the of the process 
amount per one thousand impressiong 


known as water-profing? If not, w 3 
should be added for such process ? i 
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The reply is: 
The cost of surface printing does not include that of water-proofing ; the cost of 
the latter is $7.62 per one thousand sheets. 


This includes the cost of the material and the cost of the labor on 
the part of the Bureau in the application of the process. 

It is claimed that the use of this process enabled the Bureau to 
make use of the surface-seal instead of the plate-seal, and thereby 
saved an expense of from $4 to $8 per one thousand sheets, Aside 
from the question of its affecting the value of the paper itself and 
its powers of endurance, it was a matter of economy to use it in or- 
der to protect the ink and prevent its spreading, and thus allow the 
use of the comparatively cheap opor pan seal instead of the 
costly plate-printed one. The inventor, Mr. John W. Williams, tes- 
titied before our committee as follows in reference to the water-proof- 
ing process, making the use of these different seals available: 

Ds, e Why does the water-proofing process enable them to use the surface- 
instead of the plate-seal ? 

Answer. The surface-printed work is an impression made from raised or 
raised engraving; in other words, a cameo; plate-work is sunken or intaglio. In 
the first case, the surface of the type takes the ink and simply deposits it upon the 
paper; in the other, the ink is rubbed into the plate and leaves a of ink on the 

per. When they use the surface. ink it is more easily abraded, protected 

y some process like this of 6 

= Then I understand you to say that water-proofing process serves to pro- 
tect the ink of the surface. printing: 

A. Yes; it enables them to use steam-presses to put on the Spagna ya Repose 
by which they were enabled to do it 1 70 Seay in paa of the hand-labor — 
to put on the plate- impressions; and hand-labor very expensive, 

. ro that without the water-proofing process the surface-seals 
not be used 


A. They could be used, but the ink would be very readily abraded and washed 
away from the surface of the paper. 


But the gentleman from New York alleges that the process was 
continued for three months after the report of the commission of ex- 
perts to whom the question with reference to its effect on the paper— 
whether it was of sufficient value in toughening the paper to war- 
rant its continued use—was submitted. He alleges that some informal 
report was made to the Secretary of the Treasury or to Assistant Sec- 
retary Conant, by Mr. Hilgard, of the commission ee to in- 
vestigate this subject, which should have caused the Secretary of the 
Treasury to discontinue its use. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the last Con; , and in accordance with the act of Con 
of March 3, 1863, Mr. tary Bristow referred the examination of the 
water-proofing process to Professor Joseph Henry, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, who designated Professors J. E. Hil- 
gard, C. F. Chandler, Henry Morton, and William Sellers to act as a 
commission for the p , and upon the 30th of August, 1876, the 
Secretary commissioned them as such. On the Ist of October follow- 
ing, Professor see ah the chairman of this commission, submitted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury notes of the paroa report, for which 
see Miscellaneous Document No. 163, of this Congress, page 14. 
As Will be seen by Professor Hilgard’s letter to Professor Henry, dated 
the 26th of last March, 20 of the document referred to, the com- 
mission afterward RER a the opinions they had expressed in the in- 
formal report which they had a y submitted; but no official re- 
port from this commission was made until the 29th of last April 
when Professor Henry submitted the final conelusions, accompani 
by the reports of the commission and copies of letters which had 
passed between himself and Professor Hilgard relative to the experj- 
ments. The final reportof the commission is withont date, and is on 

age 2 of the same document. Professor Henry dissents from the con- 
clusions expressed therein in a letter to Professor Hilgard dated March 
23, page 33, and refers the matter back tothe commission for further 
experiments, Their reply ison page 34 and the final concluding re- 
marks of the president of the National Academy of Sciences—Profes- 
sor Henry—in which he says that he still adheres to his original opin- 
ion that the experiments and deductions deduced therefrom by the 
commission do not logically bear out their conclusions, (page 35. 
The first conclusions of the commission expressed in their inform 
report was that the process was of great value and utility in strength- 
ening the paper and 1 i its durability ; their final conclusions 
are that it is of very doubtful utility in either direction, and that it 
added nothing to the durability of the paper under the processes and 
experiments which they had applied to it. 

ince that report and since the closing of the Bureau in February 

last, the water-proofing process has not been used, so that the ques- 
tion of its utility is not necessarily one for us to consider; but a re- 
flection is attempted on the late Secretary, Mr. Bristow, for not dis- 
continuing the process at an earlier date upon some alleged other 
informal report made to Mr. Assistant Secretary Conant. It appears 
from the letter of Professor Hilgard to Professor Joseph Henry under 
date of March 23 ie pago 21 of the document above referred to, that 
on the 21st or 22d of November, 1875, he had communicated to the 
chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and immediately 
afterward to Assistant Secretary Conant the change in their views; 
but it appears further that the object of his first and second reports 
was not to stop the use of the process or to affect its use, except by 
a change of it from the possession of the inventor into that of the 
Department, and that no action had been taken on his first and 
informal report in that direction, and therefore no action was re- 
quired to be taken on his second communication to Assistant Secre- 
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tary Conant or to the Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing upon it, unless, as claimed by the gentleman from New York, the 
use of the process should have been entirely stop at that time, 
But there is nothing in the communication of Mr. Hilgard to warrant 
such a conclusion, for the reason that the experiments of the commis- 
sion were then being made and that those e: iments were continued 
up to December 29, when 8 ared their report but did not send it 
in. On the 20th of November Mr. Hil applied by telegram to 
Mr. McCartee for permission to visit the Government paper-mills, 
and authority by the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury was given 
on that day to the United States superintendent of the mills to per- 
mit him to inspect the manufacture of the paper. On the 23d of that 
month he obtained additional paper one-half water-proofed and one- 
half not, for the purpose of making additional experiments, and no 
official report was made as heretofore stated. So that there was no 
notice of any completed action on the.subject which warranted the 
Secretary of the Treasury to discontinue the use of the process. The 
object of the notice was to prevent the Department ray im Aer mode 
of controlling the process by acquiring a right to it itself at a less 
expense than it would be to Ligier the material of the inventor. 
Secretary Bristow would not have been warranted, and the country 
would not have sanctioned his stopping the use of the process if the 
final report had shown it to be of great value as the first informal re- 

rt of the commission had shown; therefore he was right in continu- 
ing the use of the process until he had notification of the final result 
of their riments. r 

The gentleman claims that the use of the process has made neces- 
sary an increase in the issue of fractional currency of nearly 100 pa 
cent., and he claims that it is shown conclusively by the crucial 
recommended by Professor Henry that the paper was made less dur- 
able. The gentleman’s conclusions exceed those of the commission, 
for the commission did not find it to be less durable; the only ques- 
tion with them was whether it was more durable or not, and upon 
that, while there was no difference in opinion on the part of the ex- 
perts, Professor Henry did distinctly differ with them, as did also Pro- 
fessor John M. Ordway, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
of Boston, and Professor H. B. Nason, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, of Troy, New York; so that the gentleman’s conclusions as 
to the value of the are not sustained at all by the commission 
nor by the other eminent chemists whom I have just named. And 
the question is whether or not the practical results prove what he 
states; that is, that the increase in the demand for fractional cur- 
rency has been caused by an increase of its destructive quality. 

It is undoubtedly true, as the reports show, that there has been 
yearly a large increase in the issue of fractional currency from 1870 
to the time when the issue of that class of currency was discontinued; 
but is it true that that increase in the issue was caused by an increased 
destructibleness of the paper itself or was it caused by increased fa- 
cilities on the part of the Department to the holders of that currency 
for the redemption of it by the issue of new notes? On the Ist of 
July, 1873, the Treasury Department issued a circular, giving minute 
instructions for the forwarding of fractional currency or United States 
notes to be exchanged for new at the expense of the Government. 
This was done for the benefit of the people, in order that this cur- 
rency 7 55 be made more safe to them and that there should be less 
loss to them by its wearing out. The increased facilities under in- 
structions from the iene of the United States brought in vast 
quantities for redemption. It was not a question how much the cur- 
rency was worn, but simply that it was sent in for redemption, whether 
it was worn out or not. The paper issues returned to the 
were destroyed and a new issue made in lien of it; and the test is not 
in the fact of the amount of issues, but as to how much the er 5 was 
worn that was sent in. On that subject there is no proof either pro 
or con; so that the fact that larger amounts were manufactured in 
1876 over 1875, and in 1875 over 1870, does not prove that the paper 
had less durability or was more destructible in consequence of the 
water-proofing process. It apy proves the wide-spread desire for 
new and clean bills instead of old, 

REVENUE STAMPS. 

It is true that in July, 1874, propositions were advertised for by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau for furnishing revenue stamps, and that 
contracts were awarded to bank-note companies in New York for such 
stamps, and that previous to these contracts the stamps were, ex- 
cept the tint-work, manufactured in the Bureau of Engraving and 
8 I am, however, utterly at a loss to ascertain the authority 
from which the gentleman makes the accusation in reference to over- 
lapping of internal-revenue stamps. I have not been able to find 
anything in the report or in the inquiries propounded to the Depart- 
ment or in the answers thereto to warrant the statement. The Bu- 
rean of Engraving and Printing only printed the stamps paa to this 
contract as they were ordered by the Internal Revenue Bureau, and 
printed no more than wos ordered; if there were any overorders 
made by the Internal Revenue Bureau, that Bureau was responsible, 
and not the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. But they only 
printed them in part; in other words, the tint-work, as the proces 
man alleges, was provided by the bank-note companies. If the 
printed more of tint-work than was needed or had been ordered, 
they were simply interfering with their own contracts to take effect 
on the Ist of January. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing could 
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only finish what they had begun, and as I stated before, could only 


finish upon the order of the Internal Revenue Bureau; and therefore 
there is no basis for the statement made by the gentleman. It isun- 
fortunate, to say the least, that he did not give us the authority upon 
which he makes this statement. It is distinctly denied by the Bu- 
reau that any such overlapping took place, and the gentleman does 
not give us the authority upon which he makes the e While I 
have no doubt he believes it to be true, I must be permitted to say 
that he is laboring under a great mistake as to facts. 

In regard to stamps costing $150,000 being destroyed there must also 
be a mistake, for no stamps were received by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue from the Bureau of Engraving and Eang which 
were not ordered by him; neither was there any destroyed by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. This one-hundred-and-fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar destruction looks decidedly sensational. 

There ba ecole to call attention to the following communications 
from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the chief of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in reply to inquiries from me upon 
this subject: , 

Washington, 5.0. veto 11. 1876. 
Hon. W. B. WILLAMS. 2 
All stamps delivered by Burean of Engraving and Printing were covered 
orders, reer ei stamps wae destroyed except +m necessitated by change of — 


March 3, 1875. 
GREEN B. RAUM. Commissioner. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT; 
OF 
Washington, August 12, 1876. 
Sm: Ref to your phic in eee 
that the act of } 1875, which rate of tax upon manfactured 


tobacco and distilled spirits took effect from and after its passage, and necessitated 
the destruction by this office of 372,072 stamps, costing $1,665.33, which were on 
hand ony. for issue to collectors, but which were not suitable for issue under the 
aforesaid act. 

This amount does not include the stamps then in the hands of collectors, many 
of which were used by having imprinted across the face of each the words: Is- 
sued under act of March 3, 1875.” As soon as this Office was able to furnish stamps 
38 under the new act, some of the stamps in the hands of collectors were re- 

urned to the Commissioner by the destruction committee of the Treasury Depart- 


GREEN B. RAUM, Commissioner, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AXD PRINTING, 
August 12, 1876. 

DEAR Sm: In response to your verbal request for information in reference to the 

printing of internal-revenue stamps by this Burean after the contracts for the same 

been awarded to the bank-note companies of New York City in the fall and 
winter of 1874-75 I have the honor to state that this Bureau received a e or- 
der from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for these stamps on the 9th of 
November, 1874. The aggregate amount of stamps to be finished under this order 
was 5,717,000, and additional and subsequent orders were received up toand includ- 
ing the last of December of that year; the last delivery on these rs was made 
on the 10th of February, 1875. 

No stamps were printed or delivered to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
without his order having first been given and no stamps were delivered in excess 
of mare orders. 

zi! HENRY C. JEWELL, 
Ohief of Bureau. 
Hon. W. B. WILLIAMs, 
House of Representatives, Washington. 


In i alc to the saving by the printing of internal revenue stamps 
by the bank-note companies instead of by the Bureau it is charged 
that there is a saving of 25 per cent. by the eontracts with the com- 
pany. It must be understood that these companies did a part of this 
work before, the balance being done by the Bureau. The question 
is, whether the saving was on the Bureau work or on the work by 
the companies as comp: with work done by them under their 
former centracts. If they did do the work that was done by the 
Burean for less money than the Bureau c , there was a saving, 
but if they did their own work for less than they received under 
their former contracts, while there was a saving to the Government, 
it was not in consequence of any excessive charges of the Burean of 
Engraving and Printing. And I submit in connection herewith tables 
of the prices per thousand sheets for stamps furnished under the old 
system partially printed by the bank-note companies and partially 
by the Burean, and under the present system, an analysis of the con- 
tract rates of the two, which shows the saving to be in the fact that 
the companies did the tint-work at a much lower rate than was 
charged before; and while the company to whom the contract was 
awarded was particular to make this bid in gross, and not so as to 
show in detail the cost of the several oag, the bids made b 

other companies furnish the criterion and sęttle the basis upon whic 

the contract was made; and by this analysis it appears that work for 
which they received under contracts theretofore made with the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau $6.21 they now receive but $3; that for which 
they formerly received $4.50 they now receive but seventy-five cents; 
that for which they formerly received $3.94 aed now receive but 
$1.01; that for which they toonen received $1.36 they now receive 
but forty-three cents; and that for which they formerly charged 
seventy-three cents they now charge twenty-six cents. They have 


in fact increased the prices for that class of labor heretofore per- 
formed by the Bureau so that work for which the Bureau received 
$8.50 they in fact now receive $10.75; that for which the Burean re- 
ceived $5.75 the company now receive $6.25; and that for which the 
Bureau received $5.25 the company now receive $5.93; that for which 
the Bureau received $1.75 the company now receives $2.61 ; and stamps 
for which the bureau received ninety-five cents the company re- 
ceive eighty-nine cents, this being the only one in this analysis 
babs ows the companies to receive less than the Bureau received- 
‘ore. 

The gentleman attaches to his speech an appendix of “stamp de- 
liveries from schedule of July 1, 1874, to June 30, 1875,” alleging a 
total of s manufactured for the year to be 209,137,000, and that 
there was delivered in the month of April 105,898,000, which were 
those of no value. I append to my remarks an extract from the offi- 
cial report of the Chief of the Bureau for the year ending June 30, 
1875, found on page 30, showing an aggregate of stamps delivered to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the year to be 104,630,329, 
instead of 105,598,000 delivered in the month of April, as the gentle- 
man alleges, 

The letter of Mr. Jewell, present chief of the Bureau, shows that 
the last stamps were delivered in February, instead of April. There 
is no foundation whatever, that I am able to discover, for the alleged 
manufacture of stamps undelivered and destroyed. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


I have thas somewhat in detail gone over the position taken by the 
gentleman in his argument in the interest of the bank-note compa- 
nies, and I can conceive of no other reason for the speech being made. 
As I stated before, no public interests have demanded; no demand 
from the people has come to Congress for any change ; no demand by 
Congress has been made to the committee to investigate whether the 
change is desired or not. The system adopted seems to have been and 
is now working well. Why is this effort made unless it is to further 
the interests of the constituents of the gentleman who are engaged 
in this class of business? 

I say here, as I did at the outset, that it is not desirable for the 
Government to enter into any kind of business that can be done as 
well, as securely, and as profitably by private enterprise; but there 
is no class of business in which the people are so directly interested 
as in the preparation of the money securities of the Government and 
in the money promises of the Government which pass as our money. 
The system of checks that has been adopted in the Bureau proves 
conclusively that we have a system to-day in operation that gives 
perfect security to the people. If it should cost more than some other 
system that might be devised and be experimental, it is better to ad- 
here to the safe rule and follow it than to turn and go off on some 
blind track. If the Bureau of Engraving and Printing was over- 
turned, the Government would again be entirely in the hands of these 
corporations, and instead of being an economical change it would 
proveto be avery oP aoe ys one. It needs no argument further than 
the facts already adduced to prove this; neither was it necessary to 
furnish any facts to prove it. The history of the times proves con- 
clusively that wherever corporations can have absolute control with- 
out competition the Government interests as well as individual in- 
terests suffer in consequence. This question of business is more ex- 
tensive; we could just as well say, with perhaps better grounds, that 
if the postal service of the United States could be done for less money 
and more economically than it is done now that therefore we shor ' 
abolish our present postal system because it is a bill of expense to 
the Government and because it requires large appropriations to keep 
it up. Money could be saved to the Government by allowing our ex- 
press companies to carry the mail; but the interests of the pezple 
would not be protected by it. Wipe out our postal system and we 
would be at once at the mercy of the express corporations of the 
country, The Government stands there and protects the rights and 
interests of the citizens, even though it costs her money to do it. 

And again, as long as it is conceded that the mints of the United 
States should coin the money of the United States it should be granted 
that the Government should equally control the printing and issuing 
of its promises to pay money; if it is essential to secure the coin of 
the Government against adulteration and abasement and protect it 
from counterfeiting, that the Government of the United States should 
have absolute control of its coinage, I insist that it is equally true 
that to protect the Government against the issuing of counterfeit se- 
curities and counterfeit AN ena and counterfeit paper money that 
the preparation of it should be entirely under the control of the Gov- 
ernment, 

We have to congratulate ourselves on the consequences of the ex- 
periment commenced under Secretary Chase when the interests of 
the country demanded some relief from these corporations, when the 

issues incident to the war made it a necessity on the part of 
the Government to engrave and print its own paper obligations. The 
Bureau commenced at a time when the expenditures of the Government 
were enormous, and when in the very nature of things it required 
experience and talent which the Government did not have to enable 
it to meet its obligations with its paper promises, and it is not at all 
8 that under such circumstances, without proper machinery, 
without a thorough system of checks, that there should be some obli- 
gations and securities of the Government unaccounted for, and we 
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have reason to be thankful that there was no more. But all the dis- 
crepancies found in the work of this Bureau from 1861 to the present 
time were found to exist prior to 1867. The Government has now in 
its employ the best and most skillful workmen in engraving and 
printing in the world, and if it pays them more than bank-note cor- 
porations might be willing to pay them I spprobend it pays them no 
more than their services ought to be reasonably worth, and that should 
be the true criterion on the part of the Government and not what 
they would get if working for some bank-note company. The art of 


engraving has reached the very 
not only that, but the greatest improvements have been made in the 
line of machinery for preparing and manufacturing Government is- 


highest perfection in the Bureau; 


sues, and it now ranks as the largest engraving and printing estab- 
lishment in the world, by its skill adding security to the obligations 
of the Government and giving confidence to the people. 

A system so well established, with such perfect guarantees of safety, 
should not be overturned or destroyed without some stronger reason 
than the interests of private competing corporations, 


APPENDIX, 
Oomparative statement of the cost of internal-revenue stampe. 
Cost per one thousand stamps. 
Stamps. s 
When partly printed and finished in Bureau. When printed and finished by bank-note companies. 

TEE OME caccnin ve daceh ee Bureau. face-printing, num and binding... $8 50 Bank-note com es, face-printing, numbering, and binding. $10 75 
= Bank-note ad eer tint-printing .............. e 1 7 Bank - note pen ter — F 3 00 a 

Distilled spirits Bureau, face-printing, numbering, and binding.. 5 75 Bank- note companies, face-printing, numbering, and binding. 6 25 
9 Bank- note pase tint printixg 3 : - 4 13 — Bank- note companies, tint printing 0 PA 

Tobacco stub face- num and bi — 5 Bank- note com es, face - printing, numbering, and bin — 59 
— — ee — . sect — 394 Bank- note 3 tint printing” EO TEREE 2255 e ** 

Tobacco sheet Bureau, face- and finishing Bank. note companies, face-printing and finish’ 2 61 
Bank-note — —— An printing 3 Bank · note . — —— 3 — TERON inan 43 30 

ä Bureau, face- and finishing.............. Bank-note com face-printing and finishing 80 
Bank- note . Unt printing NN Bank- note pa goon tint printing Pahile . 26 1 


Comparative statement of the cost of internal rerenus strip- stamps. 
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REMARKS, 
The cost of these stamps depends toa t degree on the number of 
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or this amount is large 
te cost of these stamps is therefore greater at the uniform 
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Schedule of stamps delivered to the Commissioner af Internal Revenue by the Bureau 
ing and Printing from July 1, 1874, up to and including 10, 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., February B, 1871. 
Sır: In accordance with instructions received in your letter of the 16th instant, 
the undersigned committee have examined the stamps and other securities (notin- 
cluding national-bank notes) in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, compared 


the same with balance sheets furnished by the chief of said Bureau, and report that 
we find the same to be correct. 
* „ balances. 
ery respectiully, 
I. THORNTON, 
J. W. WHELPLEY, 
H. McINTIRE. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. O. December 29, 1871. 
3 contained in your letter of 19th instan 
your committee have the honor to report that having caused a strict and carefu 
cae Be Re ree ae ee Cree eee eee rinted and partly printed, 
ving ing result 


ISAAC THORNTON 
SPENCER S. GREGORY, 
NEWTON FERREE, 

T. G. DICKINSON, 

A. B. JAMESON. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 12, 1872. 
Hon. GEORGE 8. BOUTWELIL, 
Secretary 


of the Treasury: 
In accordance with instructions contained in yonr letter of the 8th instant, we 
have the honor to report that we have caused a careful count to be made of 
nted and part printed in Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and find 
the amoun eo articular, with the statement of balance furnished 
us by the chief of currency n. 


Rennes MDNI fads EO ROE AR ROSH. 

respectful 

* * ISAAC THORNTON, 
LEWIS D. MOO 
S. GUTHRIE. : 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., 31, 1873. 

Sin: The committee appointed on the 19th instant to examine the accounts of the 
Bureau of nag Ng, Baye Printing so far as they relate to the printing of United 
States notes, bonds, tional currency, gold certificates, currency certificates, 
ko. beg leave to report that we have caused a careful count to be made of the 
above classes of securities, printed and part printed, now in the custody of the 
chief of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and find the amounts 8 
our 


every cular with the statement of balances us by the chief of 
rency 
Appended hereto is a schedule of the various securities referred to. 
Very respectfully, 
GEO. D. MAHER, 
LEWIS D. MOORE, 
W. W. N. 


Hon. WILLIAM A. RICHARDSON, 
of the Treasury. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January 13, 1875. 
Sim: In compliance with the instructions contained in letter of the 9th in- 
stant, I have the honor to report that I have superintended the counting of all the 
eee hand on the morning of the 11th instant in the Bureau of En- 
graving ine, of which the following is a correct statement, as shown by 


said count, F divisions of the 
= F. E. GARNETT. 
Hon. B. H. Bristow, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 21, 1876. 


Sin: In accordance with instructions contained in your letter of the 12th instant, 
ohare Wee Saath tthe aed Gaei TE the Bonen of EUNE sa FEAN. 
uriti rtial i and com e ngraving an - 
fae in this Sekt and find 8 to be correct to the books 
currence; ce. 


e of Ces Comers 
report we desire to add, that during the entire examination we 
impressed with the 


y 
the great ability and care exercised in the management of the Bureau by the late 
3 George B. McCartee, esq. 


Hon. H. B. Bristow, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The Common Schools of the States—Democratic Success means the Defeat 
of Adequate Provision for Schools in the Southern States. 


SPEECH OF HON. WM. LAWRENCE, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 15, 1876, 
On the common schools of the States. 

Mr. LAWRENCE, Mr. Speaker, a presidential election almost neces- 
sarily involves the consideration of many questions. I propose now to 
show that in the election of 1876 the democraticparty should not be permitted 
to succeed, because the effect would be to discourage education in the South- 
ern States and to impair the means of securing it, while the success of the 
republican party would encourage education and enlarge the means of secur- 
ing it. I will consume no time in discussing the necessity of educa- 
tion to the existence and maintenance of republican government. 
This is so well understood, that I will assume it as a fundamental 
principle, affirmed by every real statesman and every reputable writer 
on government, 

I dọ not overlook the fact that schools should be provided in the 
States under State laws. But it is important that the National Gov- 
ernment should be in the control of a party which favors universal 
education, (as therepublican party does, )and for several reasons, some 
of which I will enumerate, as follows: 

1. If any State should entirely refuse to provide common schools 
for the education of its children, Congress would have power to in- 
tervene and establish them at the expense of the people of such State. 
The Constitution requires Congress to “ Sappho to every State a 
* form of government.” (Article 4, section 4.) Common 
schools are neies without which republican government cannot 
be reprit dbe The power to maintain these agencies is implied in 
the power to ntee republican government. 

2. The fourteenth article of amendments to the Constitution de- 
clares that— 

e eee any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
WS. 
This word “ protection” is to be liberally construed to secure equal 
arising from all laws to all citizens, Pee oana oppor- 
tunity for education in the common schools for all children. Con- 
gress has power to enforce this provision of the Constitution “ by 
appropriate legislation.” (State vs. Adams, 4 Blackford, page 146; 
State vs. Pike, 15 New 58 page 83; United States vs. Bailey, 
9 Peters, page 238; United States rs. Winchester, 2 McLean, page 
135; Rump vs. Commonwealth, 6 Casey, page 475; Mayor vs. De Ar- 
mas, 9 Peters, page 224 ; House of Representatives No. 31, third session 
Fortieth Congress, pages 80-82; 2 Bishop’s Criminal Law, section 
987 [387] ; 1 Kent’s Commentaries, page 404; 13 Statutes at Large, 
P f 


+) 

t is important, therefore, that the President and Congress should 
be in favor of fully and faithfully executing this provision of the 
Constitution. The republican party is in favor of so executing it; 
the democratic party is not. 

It will be shown hereafter that an equal provision is not made in 
all States for the education of white and colored youth, in clear viola- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution. In Delaware 
and Kentucky, both democratic States, the law does not permit any 
portion of the tax levied upon the property of white persons to be 
appropriated to the education of colored children. 

The success of a national political party in favor of adequate 
provon for schools will necessarily exert an influence in the same 
irection in all the States. 

I now proceed to show that the democratic party in the late slave 
States are hostile to education for the colored race. 

The democratic p is in the majority in most of these States. 
It has controlled their legislation and shaped their policy. They in- 
herited this hostility from their history and the e ter of their 
institutions, They have not yet learned to abandon the prejudices 
of a past age. 

-The suppression of the rebellion in 1865 left most of these States dis- 
organiz These were “ reconstructed” in pursuance of acts of Con- 
gress, commencing with that of March 2, 1867. 

Under the Fr n’s Bureau laws, enacted by a republican Con- 


gress at the close of the rebellion, and during the era of reconstruc- 
tion, schools were provided in these States and millions expended 
in their support. The democratic party in Congress opposed all this. 
This provision terminated when the States were finally reconstructed, 
closing with Texas, in 1870. The State constitutions adopted under 
the “reconstruction” laws made liberal promises for the mainte- 
nance of common schools. These were accepted and ratified by are- 
publican Congress. But these have nearly all been since changed, 
and common schools are not adequately provided for. The policy of 
common-school education has been in a great measure 9 in 
constitutions, in legislation, and still more in practice. 


This has been so set Ba own in the able speech of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [ Mr. BLAIR] in this House on the of tee 
that I am relieved of the necessity of saying much that I might oth- 


erwise deem proper. He has furnished tables showing the fearful 
illiteracy which prevails among children of proper school in the 
States of the South controlled by the democratic party. This is be- 
cause of the inadequate provision made in those States for the sup- 
port of schools. 

To fully understand and adequately appreciate the bitter hostility 
to the education of the colored race existing in the democratic party 
to-day in the Southern States, it will be necessary to keep in mind 
the condition of affairs which prevailed there during the days of 
slavery. The unanimous sentiment against the education of colored 
people, whether free or slave, may be seen in the extracts from laws 
on the subject, some of them dating back even far beyond the organ- 
ization of our present National Government. 

LAWS AGAINST THE EDUCATION OF THE COLORED RACE IN THE DAYS OF SLAVERY. 

South Carolina, the leader in secession, took the initiative in legis- 
lating directly against the education of the colored race, In 1740, 
while yet a British province, its assembly enacted this law : 

Whereas the having of slaves taught to write, or 
in writing, may be attended with rend brio e 

Beit That all and every and persons whatsoever who shall here- 
after teach, or canse any slave or slaves to be taught, or shall use or employ any 
slave as ascribe in any manner of writing whatever, hereafter taught lo write, 
every such person or persons shall for every such offense forfeit the sum of £100 
current money. 

It was not, however, till nearly a third of a century later that the 
State took open and direct action against the education of its free col- 
ored population under all circumstances. On the 17th of December, 
1834, was passed the act of which the following is the introductory 
section: 


If any person shall hereafter teach any slave to read or write, or shall aid or 
assist in teaching any slave to read or write, or cause or procure any slave to bo 
taught to read or wri e ye vere if a 9 color, shall be whi pod 
not exceeding fifty las and fined not ex ing , at the discretion of he 
court of magistrates and freeholders before which such free person of color is tried: 
and if a slave, to be whipped at the discretion of the court not exceeding 
lashes; the informer to be entitled to one-half the fine and to be a competent wi 
ness. And if any free of color or slave shall keep any school or other placo 
of instruction for teaching any slave or free person of color to read or write, such 
free of color or slave be liable to the same fine, im ment, and cor- 
poral punishment as by this act are imposed and inflicted on free persons of color 
and slaves for teaching slaves to write. (See Barnard's report on the District of 
Columbia, pages 383 and 384.) 

In Virginia as early as 1805 an act was passed forbidding the over- 
seers of the poor to require black orphans bound out to taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, showing that up to this time they 
had required this instruction to be piren and that slaves only were 
restricted. Inthe revised code of 1819 all meetings of free negroès 
or mulattoes associating with slaves in any school-house or schools 
for teaching reading or writing, either in the day or night, are inter- 
dicted. The same code also provided that any white person, free 
negro, mulatto, or Indian found in such unlawful assembly should 
be punished by fine of $3 and costs, and on failure of present pay- 
ment “to receive twenty lashes on his or her bare back well laid on.” 
(Barnard’s report, page 307.) 

In 1831 it was enacted— 

That all meetings of free n or mulattoes at any place for the pares of 
learning to read and write should be considered unlawful assemblages, the offenders 
to receive corporal ponement not exceeding twenty lashes; that any white per- 
son instructing such free negroes or mulattoes on conviction was to be fined ina 
sum not ex g $50, “and moreover may be imprisoned at the discretion of a jury 
not exceeding two months.” (Barnard's report, page 308.) 

If the negro were a slave the offense was punished by a fine of from 
$10 to $100. i 

In Mississippi, by act of January, 1823, any meeting of slaves, free 
negroes, or mulattoes, above the number of five, at any place of public 
resort or meeting-house in the night, or at any school-house for teaching 
reading or writing in the day or night, was to be considered an un- 
lawful assembly, and the penalty was lashes “not exceeding thirty- 
nine. 

With the permission of master or overseer, slaves might attend a 
eens for religious worship conducted by a regularly ordained or 
licensed white minister, or attended by at least two discreet and rep- 
utable white persons appointed by some regular church or religious 
society. (Barnard’s report, page 358.) 

The Mississippi democratic Legislature of 1865, under the régime of 
President Andrew Johnson, enacted a law restoring and declaring to 
be in full force the provisions and penalties imposed upon negroes in 
the days of slavery, as follows: 

Beit That all tho d criminal ja 
State defining ee 8 — of pu — 
demeanors committed by slaves, free negroes, and m 


now in force in this 
ent for crimes and mis- 
and the same are 
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hereby, enacted and declared to be in full force and effect against freedmen, free 
negroes, and mulattoes, except so far as the mode and manner of trial and punish- 
ment have been changed or altered by law. (Pamphlet acts of 1865, p. 165.) 

The following provision of 1822 is an example of the penal and 
criminal laws referred to: 

Jf negro or mulatto shall be found, upon proof made to any county or corpo- 
3 of this State, to have given tale Sant aay every such offender shall, 
without further trial, be pesan said court to have one ear nailed to the pillory 
and there to stand for the one hour and then the said ear to be cut off, an 
thereafter the other ear nailed in like manner and cut off at the expiration of one 
other hour, and moreover to receive thirty-nine lasbes on his or her bare back well 
laid on at the public whipping- or such other punishment as the court sball 
think proper, not exten to lite or limb. 

This law remained in force until the period of the rebellion, and 
was revived as stated. (Barnard’s report, page 358.) 4 i 

In Georgia as early as 1740 it was provided by law that any magis- 
trate or constable must— . 

Disperse any assembly or meeting of slaves which may disturb the peace and 
fg mug the safety of Vis Majesty's subjects; and any slave found at such meet- 


ing ht by order of the magistrate be immediately corrected, without trial, by 


whipping on the bare back, twenty-five stripes with a whip, switch, or cow-8kin. 

The reason for the passage of this provision of the law was, as stated, 
because— 

The frequent meeting of slayes under the pretense of feasting may be attended 
with dangerous consequences. . 

The “ feasting” referred to would include the love-feast of the Methodist 
Church. (Barnard’s report, page 339.) 

In Alabama, in 1832, an act was passed providing that— 

Any person or persons who shall attempt to teach any free pero of color or slave 
to spell, read, or write shall, npon conviction thereof by indictment, be fined in a 
sum not less than $250 nor moro than $500. (Barnard's report, page 323.) 

In Georgia, in 1829, it was enacted that— 

Tf any slave, negro, or free person of color or any white shall teach any 
other slave, negro, or free person of color to read or write, cither written or printed 
characters, the said free person of color or slave shall be punished by fine and 
whi ing, or fine or whipping, at the discretion of the court; and if a white person 
so offend he, she, or they shall be punished with a fine not exceeding 6500 and im- 
prisonment in the common jail at the discretion of the court. 

A penalty of $100 was provided for the brite kr of any slave 
or free person of color in setting up type or other labur about a print- 
ing office requiring a knowledge of reading and writing. (Barnard’s 
report, page 339.) 

n Louisiana, in 1830, it was enacted that— 

All ho shall teach or it or cause to be taught any slave to read 
or write shall te imprisoned not thes tien one month nor ey than twretre months. 
(Barnard's report, page 350.) 

PROVISIONS FOR EDUCATION IN THE RECONSTRUCTED STATES. 

The constitutions of 1868 and 1869, adopted by the republican 
party in all the reconstructed Southern States, contained clauses re- 

uiring a system of common schools to be free to all the children of 
the State, that of Florida adding “ without distinction or preference,” 
and that of Louisiana “ without to race, color, or previous 
condition.” These educational clauses met, in every instance, deter- 
mined and open opposition from the advocates of the old order of 
things who claimed the title of “ conservatives” or democrats. This 
opposition arose in most cases from a deep-seated hostility to the 
pe Laren of colored citizens upon any terms. In Louisiana, where 
the constitution of the State declares that— 


All the children of the State between the of sixand twenty-one shall be 
admitted to the public schools or other institutions of learning sustained or estab- 
ee by the State in common without distinction of race, r, or previous con- 


the most unhappy condition of affairs has provailed at times. 

In the Louisiana school report for 1870, page 61, the second divis- 
ion superintendent gives among the obstacles in the way of free 
schools— 

The entire lack of s thy on the of the oldest and beat of the population 
with the cause of univertal Brel a i 

In the State report for 1871, page 46, it is remarked, in respect to 
“the antagonisin of a portion of the press and a powerful class of the 
people“ that 

They have maintained an opposition active N comb as circumstances would 
allow, to every advancing step which has been taken. 
are the fourth division the State superintendent reports, (1874, pages 

Fieree and bitter manifestations of 
seemed to govern the dominant in 
minds of many of the people. 

The school officials were compelled to absent themselves from their 
homes from fear of personal violence; two of them, the president of 
De Soto Parish school board and the treasurer of Red River Parish 
having been murdered in cold blood. Much of this crime is ascribed 
by the superintendent to the influence of the “conservative” (demo- 
cratic) press of New Orleans, of which it is said (page 49) that— 

In modern history it would be difficult to find such another manifestation of 
intense caste prejudice, bitter sectional hatred, and fierce political antagonism— 
as was exhibited at that time by the editorials referred to. 

In 1874, shortly after the rebellion in the high schools of New Or- 
leans, which resulted in the expulsion of colored pupils therefrom, 
the city superintendent was suddenly beset in the street by a dozen 

or more young men who laid violent hands npon him and conveyed 
him to the girls’ — 5 school, where in presence of the assembled pu- 
pa he was compelled to apologize for language he was accused of 
aving used concerning the mixture of races in tho schools, and was 


litical hatred and sectional partisanshi 
tants. A fire of hate was kindled ın the 


also forced to sign a docament by which he bound himself to prevent 
0 rmp of races in the schools. (New York Times, December 
23, 1874.) 

Superintendent Brown, of Louisiana, in his annual report for 1873, 
in speaking of the dishonesty of the school officials in Louisiana, 
says: 

MP iy on notice such crimes, and by so doing confess their existence, is humili- 
ing. 

He says, however, that the reports of division superintendents indi- 
cate the absence of official integrity to an alarming degree. In the 
fifth division the treasurer of one parish had used the school funds 
on hand for his own purposes; in another, an immense fund was 
squandered in 1871 and 1872. In the fourth division the retiring 

were characterized by the superintendent as a demoralized, cor- 
rupt, inefficient set of men. He found nothing but fraud, rascality, 
peculation, and open robbery, and these in such hopeless proportions 
as almost to defy remedy. The same condition of affairs, in greater 
or less degree, was reported throughout the State. 

The New Orleans Republican of March 1, 1874, in alluding to this 
dishonesty on the part of school officials, says it was no new thing, 
but that— 

The reports of Stats superintendents for years pr to 1868 teem with complaints 
e parish treasurers, the majority of whom looked upon the educational fund 
t —5 ee into their hands as legitimate plunder. (See report of Mr. Li for 

The remarks of the State school commissioner of Georgia, Mr. Orr, 
in his report for 1875, in view of the possibility of the civil-rights 
bill becoming a law, as it did in the act of Congress of March 1, 1 
illustrate very well the prejudice existing in that section against the 
education of the two races. He says, page 19: 

uo Georgian, includlog the moet ardent friends of public schools. wht anny Ries 

0 u e m en en m 80 m- 
vit against the system itself. i sý iti 

The civil-rights act did not sip, mixed schools, and yet the pro- 
posal by Con to enact the bill was characterized by even this 
earnest friend of public schools as an attempt— 

To force the white children of the South into daily contact with moral pollution. 


To this intermingling of races he says the people of Georgia never 
will consent, though willing to do what they can “toward elevating 
the inferior race.” < 

Separate schools for the education of colored children are provided 
for in the late slave States, except Louisiana, by laws to which refer- 
ence may be made as follows: 

Alabama, 1871 article 6, section 19; article 11 

Arkaness, 1871, section 107 page tee ae 4 page 39 

Georgia, 1870-'72, section 20, page 9. 

1 1874, section 1, page 1, et ps 

Maryland, 1872, peor oe 18, sections 1-4, Rages 17-26. 

Missouri, 1872, section 45, page 25. See section 46, page N. 


19. 
7, page 12, 

In all these States the establishment of free schools encountered 
5 pears and hostility, which in many cases resulted in open violence 
and ontrage. In Texas the persecutions suffered by those who were 
laboring for the education of the colored race were as great as in 
Lonisiana, where the system of mixed schools prevailed, showing that 
the main canse of the hatred of these people to a system of free 
schools was their opposition to the elevation of the negro upon any 
terms. : 

The Texas State school report for 1871 says: | 

111110!!! ͤ V 
inst pu school ev 8i e 80 0 met W. tu 

e from factions copped ie schools. (Page 40.) i 

Schools for the colored race in particular had to contend with “the 
bitterness of unfounded prejudice.” Few teachers of these schools, 
says the superintendent— 

Have the nerve and hardihood to meet the continual insults, the social ostracism, 
the threats of injury, and all the annoyances that malice can invent that teachers 
of colored schools are subject to. Many teachers have essayed to brave all these 
terrors, and some few have succeeded in conquering, by patience and a long martyr- 


dom, a peace; but in other cases intimidation and ostracism have done their work, 
and schools are closed for want of teachers, {Page 57.] 


In communities of nearly a thousand peeple these teachers have 
been unable to procure board and often even lodging. In other in- 
stances they were taken from their homes at midnight and whipped 
by disguised men for no other cause than encouraging the education 
of the colored race. Others have wended their way to their respective 
school-houses in the morning only to find the building a heap of ashes, 
and under such adversities and threats have been compelled to re- 
sign their positions, and thus their schools were closed. 

In Alabama, too, the school officers in their efforts to establish free 
schools met not only bitter opposition, but in many instances with 
insult from the people and scurrility and railing from the press. The 
most serious and persistent opposition to and disregard of the State 
system of free public schools were encountered in the city and county 
of Mobile. In that city gentlemen holding positions as school com- 
missioners “repudiated entirely the authority of the board of educa- 
tion and the school laws enacted by the board,” and were sustained 
by publie sentiment in their open defiance of the laws of the State. 
(Report of 1870, page 11.) 
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In Mississippi, as well as in many other sections, the school-houses 
were in various quarters burned and the teachers driven off by mobs. 

The State superintendent of schools in Georgia says: 

T have labored against and secret tion, general apathy, and distrust. 
Here discrimination racy N made the —.— aaen kie in favor of 
those who had borne arms for the confederacy. (Report for 1871, page 20; school 
law of August 19, 1872, section 8.) 


Even when the o ition of the people gradually yielded, the Leg- 
islatures and officers of the law 9 to throw hinderances 1 0 
way of progress. The Legislatures of Alabama, Arkansas, and North 
Carolina, stimulated by the prejudices of ignorant constituents, threw 
obstacles in the way of local taxation for the schools, thus either destroy- 
ing them in country neighborhoods or shortening them down to such 
brief yearly sessions that no efficient instruction could be given. The 
same thing was accomplished in Georgia by an opinion of the attor- 
ney-general against local taxation for the schools, (Georgia State re- 
port 1871, page 9,) the result there being an entire breaking up of free 
schools for the year 1872 with the accumulation of a debt of 
$300,000 to the teachers, who had worked in expectation that the local 
taxes would be paid. (Georgia report 1873, page 5.) In several of 
the States, as Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Arkansas, with apparently 
the plan of destroying the common-school system, it was either al- 
lowed to the people to pay their State school tax in depreciated State 
soip, or to the superintendents to pay the teachers in the same ; the 
result being that the schools got less than half their proper allowance 
orthe the teachers less than half the amount promised them for their 
work. (State reports, Alabama, 1875, page 10; Arkansas, 1872, page 7.) 
Schools either utterly abandoned or shortened to three months in the 

ear, with half-starved teachers conducting them in little hope, has 

m the natural result. In Texas the school law of 1873 so far re- 
ized this existing state of 3 as to make four months a legal 
school year, and in rgia and North Carolina, though the law in 
the former requires a six months’ school and in the latter one of four 
months, yet this has in fact been utterly disregarded and schools 
maintained for three months only. (Georgia State report 1875, pages 
6-20; North Carolina State report 1872, page 13. 

It is much the same in at least Alabama and Arkansas, with the 
addition that in the latter State provision has been made for a per- 
petuation of this short school term by limiting the amount of general 
taxation for free schools to a capitation tax of $1 on each person and 
two mills on the dollar on all property, and restricting the local tax- 
ation to five mills on the dollar, out of which can come nothing but an 
inadequate school fund and at the utmost but three months’ schools. 

Arkansas in the early period of its history received from the Na- 
tional Government donations of land for educational es a to the 
amount of 1,200,000 acres, In 1860 many thousands of acres of these 
lands were squandered, and according to Governor Henry Rector’s 
statement to the General Assembly, in his annual message, only 
riisi -five common schools had been organized and kept in the whole 

tate. 

Directly after this came the war, when all the school funds in the 
treasury were seized and appropriated to carry the State out of the 
Union and maintain its attitude of rebellion. 

When the republicans came into power, in 1868, an efficient com- 

mon- school system was at once established, and in the four years there- 
after 1,778 school-houses were erected and 2,302 schools were organ- 
ized and in successful operation, 107,908 children were brought under 
instruction, and the sum of $2,298,984.79 was collected and expended 
for publie schools. 

Then the State passed into the hands of the democracy. A demo- 
cratic Legislature passed a bill contirming all salesof the school lands 
sold during the war for rebel war bonds, &c., thus robbing the schools 
to a large amount; and by various vicious devices the entire system 
of public-school instruction was broken down and the schools sus- 
pended. (Washington Chronicle, 1874.) 

The school law of the State of Arkansas, passed under authority of 
the democratic constitution of 1874, fails to make adequate provision 
for sustaining free schools even for three months in the year. The re- 
publican constitution adopted in 1868 provided: 

‘Suc. 7. In case the public-school fund shall be insufficient to sustain a free school 
at least three months in every year in each school district in this State, the General 
Assembly shall provide by law for raising such deficiency by levying such tax upon 
all taxable property in etch county, township, or school district as may be deemed 
proper. 


The democratic constitution of 1874 contained the following: 


Sec. 3. The General Assembly shall provide, by general laws, for the su of 
common schools by taxes, which shall never exceed in any one year two mills on the 
dollar on the taxable property of the State; and by an annual per capita tax of 
$1, to be assessed on every male inhabitant of this State over the age of twenty- 
one years: Provided, The General oy ee pe may, by general law, authorize school 
districts to levy, by a vote of the qualified electors of such district a tax not to ex- 
ceed jive mills on the dollar in any one year for school purposes. 


The school law adopted under this constitution provides that elect- 
ors of each organized school district in the State shall— 


Determine what amount of money shall be raised by tax on taxable property of 
the district sufficient, with the public-school revenues apportioned to the distri 
to defray the e: of a school for three months, or for any ter length 
time they may decide to have a school taught during the year; Provided, That no 
tax for purposes aforesaid greater than 4 of 1 per cent. on the value of 
1 be levied ; And provided further, That 


the taxable property of the district 
hey may, if su, revenue cannot be raised to sustain a school for three months in 
any one year, ine by ballot that no school shall be taught during such a year. 


The Missouri constitution, as amended in 1875, is rather an im- 
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provement than the reverse upon the old, but the provision as to 
schools met with great opposition and barely escaped rejection. 

Under the constitution adopted by the republicans of Texas in 1869 
it was provided: 

SEC. 4. The Legislature shall establish a uniform system blic free schools 
throughout the State. A 

Sec. 5. The Legislature at its first session, or as soon thereafter as may be pos- 
sible, shall pass such lawsas shall require the attendance on the public free schools 
of the State of all the scholastic population thereof for the period of at least four 


months of each and every year. 
Sec, 7. The , in addition to the income derived 


slature shall, if necessary. 
from the public-school fund and from the taxes for school purposes provided for in 
the foregoing section, provide for the oy ys snch amount by taxation, in the 
several school districts in the State, as will be necessary to e the necessary 
school-houses in ench district, and insure the education of all the scholastic inhab- 
itants of the'several districts, 


Section 9 makes it— 


The imperative duty of the Legislatare to see to it that all the children in the 
pi eed within the scholastic age are without delay provided with ample means of 


PROVISIONS OF THE TEXAS SCHOOL LAW PASSED MAY 22, 1873. 

The Texas school law of 1873 provided for the election of a State 
superintendent of public instruction, to hold office for four years, 
and to receive a salary of $3,000 a year; also, for the election of a 
board of five school directors in each county. The president of this 
board was to be ez officio county superintendent of public instruction. 
The members of the board were to receive pay at the rate of $4 each 
per day for every day employed, provided the time did not exceed 
twenty days for the first year and ten for the second. The county 
superintendent was allowed $4 per day for each day actually em- 
ployed, provided the time did not sat thirty days in any one year. 

The board of trustees were required to provide the n schools 
for the scholastic population, separating the white and colored race, 
and to see that the schools were attended at least four consecutive 
months in each school year, 

Aside from these limitations of county-school superintendents and 
other officers to a few days’ work for the schools during the year, the 
school law of 1873, as a whole, would appear, at the first glance, 
to be reasonably efficient. Its weakness, however, was soon evident 
to the school officers of the State. The State superintendent re- 
marks, in his report for 1874, pages 38 and 39: 

Power should be invested in some one to compel officers connected with the ad- 
ministration of the school law to discharge their duties. 

It is true the law gives the superintendent authority to issue instructions and 

lations binding on all officers and teachers; but it is equally true that sheriffs 
and school officers can obey or disregard them just as they please. The superin- 
tendent is | pasay ag to enforce observance. The same is true with regard to the 
authority of county superintendents and boards of directors to enforce observance 
of their rules and regulations on tho part of teachers and trustees. 

Authority to direct must be accompanied by power to enforce. 

In some counties schools have been organized in every district and the doors of 
the public school-bouses opened to every child in the county, thus farnishing evi- 
dence of efficiency on the part of the school officers and of a hearty co-operation and 
liberal support upon the part of the people. In many other counties schools have 
been only partially organized, leaving y districts entirely destitute, owing in 
some instances to the neglect of school officers, in others to the antagonism of the 

ular sentiment, and in still others to the sparsity of population, want of suitable 
l-houses, and similar unavoidable causes, 

The Daily Journal (Texas) of September 29, 1873, says: 

Under the republican school law of the Twelfth Legislature, schools, with 
et teachers, were opened in every part of the State, ing to all equal 
facilities, and kept opan eight months in the year. Under the democratic school- 
law of the Thirteenth Legislature the attendance was reduced one-half. 

The great object of the democratic constitutional convention of 
1875 was to defeat the school system, or what remained of it. Many 
of the delegates evinced great hostility to the common-school system 
and a firm purpose not to vote for taxation for this object. One of 
them went so far as to say that it was “ the school tax that the peo- 
ple complained so much about ;” that it was— 

The main expense and burden that had induced them to call this convention. 
They could have borne the other taxes. tM 2 want the power of the State to tax 
for such purposes limited by this body, (Christian Era, m, November 4, 1875.) 

In respect to the provisions of the new constitution of Texas, sub- 
mitted to the people and adopted February 15, 1876, the State school 
commissioner says: 

I deem it un to make any recommendations as to future legislation upon 
this subject since, by the terms of the proposed constitution, it is for the present 
impracticable to establish and maintain any general system of public free schools. 

The act of Congress of 30th of March, 1870, (United States Statutes, 
volume 16, page 80,) says: 

The performance of these several acts in good faith is a condition- ent to 
the pk ctor of the State (of Texas) in Congress. oe 

It also says— 

That the State of Texas is admitted to re tation in Congress as one of the 
States of the Union upon the following fundamental conditions, namely: * * * 
Third, that the constitution of Texas shall never be so amended or changed as to 
ons any citizen or class of citizens of the Uniged States of the school rights and 
privileges secured by the constitution of said S 

Now, the constitution has been so changed as to deprive citizens of 
the school rights enumerated. 

The late constitution provided for public schools for at least four 
months in the year, and also that— 

One-fourth of the annual revenue derivable from taxation shall be levied and 
collected for the benefit of public schools. $ 

The new constitution does not make it obligatory upon the State 
government to levy, collect, or set apart one cent of the revenue de- 
rivable from taxation to schools. 
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were established they were for white children only, no provision be- 
ing made by law for any education of the colored population. In the 
winter of 1875a law was passed providing for a special taxation of thirty 
cents on the one hundred dollars of the real and personal property of co 

ored persons for the support of colored schools. These funds, however, 
were not to be disbursed throngh the regular school officers, but were 
given into the hands of the Delaware Association for the Education 
of Colored People to be dispensed by them. In the words of the law: 

Sec. 2. All the moneys collected under this act shall be paid as other taxes to the 
pea dear in each county, which he shall keep as a separate fund, and which 
shall Faly him to the treasurer of the Delaware Association for the Educa- 
tion of Colored People. The fund arising under this act shall bo applied by said 
en to the support and maintenance of colored schools throughout this 

The workings of this law up to date may be seen from a statement 
in the Pennsylvania School Journal of July, 1876, from which it ap- 
pears that none of the tax referred to has been paid over as yet, and 
as a CO! uence only thirteen or fourteen colored schools are now in 
operation in the State. 

In Maryland, where a fair school system was established immedi- 
ately on the conclusion of the war, the colored population were also 
wholly ignored at first, and only after lengthened pressing of. their 
claims have succeeded in obtaining, first, a recognition of their need 
of education, and, finally, a share in the distributable State school 
fund. 

In Kentucky, where a school system was established as far back as 
1838, the superintendent of instruction, in his report for 1867, speaks 
of the 1 bodies of the State as having been almost uniformly 
unfriendly, indifferent, or evasive as to the cause of popular educa- 
tion, and expresses the opinion that the then declining condition of 
the school system was ch le in large degree to the want of ap- 

reciation, neglect, or positive hostility of past Legislatures. The 

arge colored population have notwithstanding earnest efforts been 
unable to obtain for their children any school. privile; And only 
since the year 1874 has the boon been accorded to them of having 
their own school fund out of the State taxes paid by them. But as in 
their poverty these taxes are extremely light, the whole amount which 
it is estimated siey will get from this source is about $20,000 for 
37,000 colored children, against about $1,000,000 for 437,000 white 
ones; that is, fifty-four cents for each colored child to $2.30 for each 
white child. 

Almost the same remarks apply to Missouri as to Kentucky. Ob- 
struction,rather than encouragement, of a truly universal education 
is the rule in every one of the old slave States where what is called 
“conservatism”—which means the control of the democratic party 
has sway. The colored people get their right to education recog- 
nized 80 through hard struggles, by slow steps, and in the face of 
a determined opposition. 

In this connection I present a table showing the legal school age in 
the States therein, the money expended in each per capita of school 
population, per capita of pupils enrolled, and the per capita of aver- 
age school attendance. 


The constitution of Alabama, as amended in 1888 by the republi- 
can party, makes it the duty of the board of education— 
To establish throughout the State, in each township or other school district which 


it may have created, one or more schools at which all the children of the State be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one years may attend free of charge. 


Ample provision is made for sustaining these free schools. In ad- 
dition to the amount accruing from the school fund, it is provided 
(section 2) that— 

One-fifth of the aggregate annual revenue of the State shall be devoted exclu” 
sively to the maintenance of public schools. 

Sec. 12. The General Assembly may re power to the authorities of the school 
district to levy a poll-tax on the inhabitants of the district in aid of the general 
school fund, and for no other purpose. 

Sec. 13. The General Assembly shall levy a specific annual tax upon all railroad, 
navi, banking, and insurance corporations, and upon all insurance and for- 
eign-bank and exchange agencies, and upon the profits of foreign bank-bills issued 
in this State by any corporation, partnership, or persons, which shall be exclusively 
devoted to the maintenance of public schol. 

DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED IN TENNESSEE. 


Some conception may be formed of the difficulties and hinderances 
which public-school instruction met in the reconstructed States from 
a brief account of these inone of them. For instance, the first work- 
ing superintendent of instruction that came into office in the State of 
Tennesse states, in his first report, published in 1869, that— 

Only here and there had any community complied with any requirement, [of the 
school law.] Rarely had one here elected directors, and another there taken the 
census, or another attempted to get a school-house ready. * * * The scholastic 
as had 5 1 — the old law) been reported to the State, and the State fund 

r distribution been apportioned and paid out to the trusteesof counties. But 
the State did not know, and could nottell, whether a dollar was expended as thelaw 
required, whether it was used for public or for porma purposes, or whether there 
was a school taught or a child taught or not. The provisions of the code had been 
a dead letter in all respects during the war, and after the re-organization of the 
State government till the passage of the new law. But the new law was hardly 
lesa a dead letter for seven months after its passage, for nothing had been done 
completely save to levy a tax and proceed with its collection. 


Even as to this he says: ° 

The revenue officers of the State assured me that they had no moneys in the 
treasury ; that there having been no schools in operations to call for the money, it 
a in the State's distress, used, like other revenue, to liquidate the State 

ndebtedness. 

The comptroller assured me he could not see how the money for school purposes 
could be spared. Others thought the schools should be delayed in ization till 
the State had reduced its debt and could conveniently disburse money for education. 
From other quarters there was expressed a bitter and 5 tothe 
organization of schools because the law ponon for the equal ction of col- 
ored people. Some declared its passage only a political trick. The deep prejudices 
and Serene pasioni caused by the war had not entirely passed away. e system 
Mas to be launched like a ship upon a sea awelling and surging under the influences 
of the overpast storm. 


With great difficulty and by great exertions the superintendent 
succeeded in inaugurating the system of instruction that the law pro- 
vided for and having schools established under it in almost every 
portion of the State. But so inveterate was the opposition of the old 
opponents of the system that within a year a democratic Legislature 
overthrew the whole State organization of instruction, erecting in place of 
it what is called the county system, by which the whole matter of the 
establishment of schools is remanded to the discretion of the counties 
withont any obligation that a single school shall be established and 
without a penalty if none be carriedon! The result was that out of 
ninety-three counties forty-four levied no tax for schools, several 
others made no report of any action, and the greater portion of the 
others levied so small a tax that either no schools could be supported | ———— ͤ ͤAĩ1ʃͥ6lk'—ↄQ— ³ ⁵᷑1r . — 
by it or the sessions had to be made so short as to destroy an nage of 
their efficiency. This state of things was too bad for very long en- 
durance, and after two years’ trial of it a new school law was enacted 
restoring the main features of the one that had been overthrown. 
But even under this a superintendent of instruction who began with 
ardent hope of accomplishing much for education found great diff- 
culties in his way. 

In the State of Virginia the constitution of July, 1869, adopted by 
a 1 . — 6 55 convention, made ample declarations requiring common 
schools. 

The democratic Legislatures which have controlled the State since 
that time have failed to make adequate provision for schools. State 
officers have been generally elected because of their known opposi- 
tion to laws which would make adequate provision. The facilities 
for education are adequate to supply but a small portion of the chil- 
dren of school age. (Globe, volume 75, part 1, page 402, for 1869-70 ; 
Paine’s speech.) s ; 

PROVISIONS FOR EDUCATION IN THE NON-SECEDING Lark SLAVE STATES. 

In the former democratic slave States which remained within the 
Union and therefore had no new constitutions with educational clauses 
included in them imposed after the war, the system of free schools has 
also found an uncongenial soil and has had to work upward through 
much opposition. 

Delaware and Kentucky have never made any changes in their con- 
stitutions to correspond with the requirements made by the fourteenth 
article of amendments to the constitution in favor of equal privileges 
for all regardless of race or color. 

In Delaware, where the school law of 1829 continued in force until 
in 1875, the whole question of the establishment or non-establishment 
of schools was put into the hands of the people of the several school 
districts, so that in poor and 8 distriets where they were most 
required they were least likely to be established; and where they 
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To this I will add the following tables. These tables will show that 
a large proportion of the children in the States of the South controlled 
by the democratic party enjoy no school privileges, and the reason in 
good part is that no adequate provision is made. 
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STATISTICS BHOWING THE COMPULSORY IGNORANCE OF THE RISING GENERATION. 
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Latest returns for year 1875 are as follows, from personal exam- 
ination of the records of the Bureau of Education: 


Statement showing the number of children between the ages of 5 and 21 in 
the Southern States, the average attendance, and the number of school days 
in the year. : 
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EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES BY RELIGIOUS AND BENEVO- 
LENT ASSOCIATIONS IN THE NORTH. 


The American Missionary Association opened a school among the 
escaping fugitives that took shelter under the guns of Fortress Mon- 
roe, September 17, 1861, only five months after the war began. This 
was the first freedmen’s school in the United States, but otners soon 
followed. Nearly all denominations of Christians in the Northern 
States were aroused to activity, and sent missionaries and teachers 
to follow up the march of the Army, so that schools quickly took the 
place of encampments. 

During several years after the war this society supported annually 
upward of five hundred missionaries and teachers in the South, and 
numbered over forty thonsand pupils in its schools. In the last 
twelve years it has expended in the South, in its educational and re- 
ligions work, about $3,000,000. (Report of Trustees of Fisk Univer- 


sity, 1876. 

ie is impossible to give an exact estimate of the expenditures of 
the many other religious and benevolent societies of the country 
(sustained principally at the North) for education in the Southern 
States during the past decade. Nearly every religious denomination 
had its share of the good work. 

The United States Commissioner of Education in his report for 1871 
gives the amount expended by the General Assembly of the had 
rian Church during the five years ending May 1, 1871, as $220,704, 

ante Baptist denomination in the District of Columbia expended 


The Freedmen’s Aid Society at Cincinnati, before this society was 
merged in the American Missionary Association, expended $134,340.53, 
(Report of United States Commissioner of Education, 1871, page 6.) 


WORK OF THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 


There were expended by the Freedmen’s Bureau, established by a 
republican Congress, for education ur the colored people, as re- 
3 by Major General O. O. Howard, Commissioner, from 1865 to 

871, the sum of 83,711, 235.04 in cash, and in other uditures than 
cash, 51,551, 270.22; total, 85, 202,511.26. (Report of United States 
Commissioner of Education, 1871, page 6.) 

The repars of General Howard for 1869 gives some of the results of 
this work for each year, as follows: ` 

At the end of the first July 1,1 the official report gave 975 schoo! 
teachers, and Mr pupila; in 1867 ine 7 —— rted uae 1855 —— — 
teachers, and 111,442 pupils. In 1863 there were 1.831 schools, 2,295 teachers, and 
104,327 pupils; and in 1869 official 8 give 2,118 schools, 2,455 teachers, and 
which have not been reported. -Ti is belloved that not less thax 350000 colored 

„ no 
adults and children have received some instruction during the past 7 5 ss 


AID RENDERED EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH BY THE PEABODY FUND. 


The expenditures of the Peabody fund for education in the South 
it is estimated have ave about $100,000 a year since the begin- 
ning of its disbursements in 1868, the total amount, including that 
expended in 1875, sien | $775,390; while the expenditures up to this 
time would increase the result by about $100,000 more, making a 
grand total of nearly $1,000,000. 


But I cannot now go further in a discussion of this subject. I have 
demonstrated the propositions with which I set out. 

And in view of our duties under the Constitution, I will, when I 
can get the floor for the purpose, offer the following: 


a a article of 988. thd rape declares 
that no State shall den; any person wit jurisdiction 5 
Gf the law; and whereas this provision was eee ee tizens the 
equal benefit of all laws: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor be, and are, instructed to 
ascertain whether in any one or more States an equal opportunity for common- 
school education, inclu CCCCCCFCFCCCCCC plang ean e 
and white children; and, if not, that said commi report such bill as may be 
proper to enforce the Constitution in this respect. 


Internal-Revenne Laws—Cigar Manufacturers Unfairly Taxed and 
Restricted. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. S. WILLIAMS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 15, 1876, 

On the bill (H. R. No. 3926) to amend the laws relative to internal revenue. 

Mr. A. S. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that the 
bill to amend the internal-revenue laws reported from the Committee 
on Ways and Means cannot be acted upon this session, It contains 
man {ast and salutary amendments of the existing unnecessarily 
karak ws. There are, I think, however, some points affecting an in- 
terest which has become in this country one of great magnitude that 
have been overlooked by the committee, and upon which I shall pro- 
pose amendments when this bill is considered by the House. I refer 
to the cigar-manufacturing interest, which in the last fiscal year paid 
into the Treasury over $10,000,000 as a revenue tax, and which, if 
fostered by a fair and just policy of taxation, would supply the en- 
tire demand of the nation for cigars, whether of foreign or domestic 
tobacco. We imported in the last fiscal year 57,345,000 cigars, mostly 
from Cuba, the manufacturing of which would have been added to 
our own industries but for the unfair discrimination of the taxes 
(customs and excise) against our own manufacturers. The state- 
ments contained in a circular which I shall append to my remarks 
furnish abundant proof that the further change proposed in a pend- 
ing tariff bill will work still more to the disadvantage of oar own 
manufacturers without benefiting our revenues. : 

Several very excellent speeches haye been made 7 7 the present 
session upon the harshness, the irregularities, and the frauds in the 
administration of our revenue laws; but very little has been said 
touching the defects of the laws themselves. These are very mani- 
fest in the harsh, restrictive, and wasteful character of some of the 
provisions respecting the important interest I am how considering. 
And to these unwise provisions has been added by the administrative 
department of the Government a system of regulations in some in- 
stances arbitrary and despotic, the enforcement of which is confided 
to agents whose actions are not unfrequently controlled by interested 
motives or governed perhaps by some spasmodic impulse or idea as 
to the obligations of his official duty. 

A year or s0 ago a revenue official, since come to grief in the whisky 
rings, appeared in the commercial metropolis of the State I have the 
honor in part to represent and suddenly 8 upon and seized all 
the cigars of the largest manufacturers of that city. It had been the 
practice of all these manufacturers, under the consent and advice of 
the revenue collector, to remove their cigars from one room to another 
of the same bnilding (licensed as a manufactory) for the convenience 
of packing and storing, and stamps were not affixed until they were 
ready for delivery and removal from the building used as the manu- 


ry. : 
Even the harsh regulations of the Revenue Bureau provide that 
cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes only when “removed from the place 
of manufacture must have affixed and canceled proper internal-reve- 
nue stamps,” &c.; and again, declare forfeited only “cigars removed 
from any manufactory or place where cigars are made,” &. And yet 
this official guardian of the revenue laws, overruling the clear mean- 
ing of the law, the decision of the local collector, and the trade usage 
of 5 7 bes his own uninstructed volition takes into his possession 
tens of thousands of property of hunorable and honest men and levies 
upon them a fine in addition to the heavy expenses and losses of this 
most atrocious proceeding. And this is by no means a solitary in- 
stance of the “insolence of office” practiced in the execution of the 
laws by a swarm of peripatetic revenue agents. 
No one certainly will question the obligation of the Government to 
with vigilance these important sources of our national reve- 
nue, or that the revenue laws, whether of imposts or excise, should 
be carefully and rigidly enforced. But an excessive multiplicity of 
penal revenue laws, hedged around with vexatious and useless con- 
ditions of bonds, oaths, registrations of residences, and the like pro- 
visions of some parts of our laws, enforced by regulations of doubtful 
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legality and of varying and uncertain construction, to be put into 
execution by a swarm of political traveling agents, seldom produce 
salutary results, either upon the prosperity of industrial trades, or 
upon the fair and full collection of the revenues, or upon the success- 
ful and impartial administration of the laws, or upon the moral char- 
acter of the people. The ancient penal code of England, that im- 
posed the death penalty upon minor and insignificant offenses, effected 
no diminution of crime, but rather aggravated the criminal spirit of 
the offenders. Honest officials, not mere political ts, are more 
needed than severer laws and regulations. The following may be 
considered some of the principal provisions of the internal-revenue 
laws relative to the cigar manufacture that require amendment or 


repeal. ; 
First. Section 3244 of the Revised Statutes, seventh subdivision, 


which imposes a tax of $500 upon retail dealers in leaf- tobacco upon 


$1,000 of sales and fifty cents upon each dollar of sales in excess of 
the first $1,000 of sales. 

Dealers in leaf-tobaceo pay a special tax of $25, and their sales are 
limited for home consumption to other dealers, who have paid a 
special tax, and to manufacturers of tobacco, snuff, and cigars, and 
they can sell only in original package. 

Our cities and larger towns abound in a class of cigar manufactur- 
ers of small means who do their work at home, aided perhaps by their 
families. They have not the means to buy a whole original-package 
of imported or domestic tobacco, costing several hundred dollars, 
They are, therefore, driven to purchase of the retail dealers in leaf- 
tobacco, and thus pay fifty per cent. more for their raw material than 
the larger manufacturer, who is able to buy from the “dealer in leaf- 
tobacco” and in the original packages. The poor and the rich cigar- 
maker affix the same stamp value to the box of manufactured cigars, 
but the poor cigar manufacturer by the 3 of these laws pays 
fifty cents more upon each dollar’s cost of the material upon which 
he expends his labor. He is deprived of the privilege of competition 
and deprived too of a source of livelihood and support for himself 
and family. The discrimination is severe and unjust, and should be 
removed by allowing all licensed PEED D, cigars to purchase 
leaf-tobacco in large or small quantities of any li dealer or other 
licensed manufacturer of cigars. 

Second. The present law compels a total erasure of stamps from 
cigar-boxes, but it prohibits the further use of the boxes, even after 
the stamp has been “utterly destroyed.” 

It is estimated that the cost value of boxes thus uselessly wasted 
or destroyed amounts to a million and a quarter of ‘dollars annually, 
and probably with other tobacco packages there is a senseless destruc- 


tion of over two millions a year in boxes ap eae ee The effect has | Cost 


been to increase the price of cigar-boxes (all made of foreign wood) 
in 1 a e cents to rags cents each. wee now a 

penal offense to ‘ound in ion of an empty cigar-box, even 
when the stamp has been ee 

Third. Every-cigar-maker is required to register his name with the 
revenue collector, and the place of his employment, under a penalty 
of $5 for each day’s neglect, 

This is an odious and onerous requirement not exacted in any other 
cases from operatives, and is not of the least practical utility. The 
pending bill, I am glad to see, repeals this offensive and absurd pro- 
vision. 

Fourth. Another useless and onerous hinderance to the free exercise 
of the cigar-maker’s trade is the exaction of a bond with sureties. 
What with registrations, statements under oath, severe penalties for 
violation of revenue laws, frequent inspections, and numerous other 
contrivances and provisions to secure the stamping of manufactured 
cigars, the bond, it would seem, might safely be omitted. It excludes 
thousands of men of small means who are unable to furnish the re- 
quired sureties from following their professional occupations, which 
would furnish an abundant support for themselves and families and 
in reality adds nothing to the abundantsafeguards that the law already 
provides for collecting its revenue duties. 

Fifth. The act of March 3, 1875, increased the tax on domestic cigars 
from $5 to $6 per thousand, without increasing the duty on foreign 
cigars, thus giving further advantages to the foreign manufacturer, 
whose cigars are admitted at a comparatively low duty, while the for- 
eign tobacco which enters into the manufactured cigar of our own 
workmen is taxed from seventy-five cents to eighty-five cents per 
pound; over three times greater than the tax paid on any other kind 
of manufactured tobacco. 

Sixth. Section 3397 of the Revised Statutes prohibits the removal 
of any cigars from a manufactory or place without being packed and 
stamped. The official construction of what is a “ manufactory” has 
been uncertain and variable and the cause of t annoyance and 
expense to the manufacturer. I have already spoken of an instance 
of oppressive practice under this provision. When a building is 
licensed as a manufactory of cigars common sense would su t 
that all the rooms of the entire building could safely be used for 
manufacturing purposes. The revenue officials conflict in their de- 
cisions. In one case I have seen a lattice fence made across a lower 
room of a large building by order of a revenue agent to define the 
limits of the factory across which the unstam cigar could not 
pass with impunity 

This section requires amendment so as to permit the manufacturer 


to use his whole factory building for his licensed purpose. He should 
be limited solely to the building used as his factory. 

It is the duty of the Government to encourage the home manu- 
facture of cigars. It is an interest which has grown with wonderful 
rapidity, giving employment to tens of thousands of worthy men. It 
would extend toa Supply of our entire home demand but for the 
disadvantages arising from unequal duties and taxes upon domestic 
and foreign products and manufactures of tobacco and the onerous 
and useless restrictions and hinderances of the revenue laws. A judi- 
cious revision of the interrfl-revenue law relating to this branch of 
industry will give profitable employment to thousands who are now 
struggling for a bare livelihood or are actually unemployed by reason 
of unwise national legislation, and it would add millions to a source 
of revenue that now pays over ten millions on manufactured cigars 
annually into the Treasury. I incorporate into my remarks the sub- 
joined statement from experienced manufacturers bearing upon the 
operations of the present tariff laws, and showing the existing and 
proposed discriminations against our own people in one of the im- 
portant branches of home industry. 


This circular says: 
Lay ay rep veh ade oy Resale gay og wrens (40 cents per 
pound for the former and $3.50 per pound for the latter,) we prove to you by 


statistics and facts that the Government is not benefited nor the manufacturers 
protected. Under the present tariff there has been imported into the United States, 
acco! to the statement of Mr. Edward 3 Chief of the Bureau of Statis- 
5 57,347,000 Havana and other 

ni 


rers, 
and dared poner y is to make only 
hich grades of cigars to compete with im Havana pars, are men who con- 
tribute 3 toward the revenue, besides giving employment to many thou - 
sand workmen. 

The price of Havana cigars imported to this country is from $60 to $100 thou- 
sand; shipping expenses and export duties wha rant Fie before leaving 
are about 12 ne cent., and to show you how bs grimy e Ya proposed tariff 
compares with the present one and would work t both Government and 
the manufacturers, we give you figures, as follows: 


One thousand cigars, Havana, cost $60 gold, weighing twelve pounds. 


e EEEN Aa EPEN EAA 
Twenty-five ` 
Twelve pounds, at $3.50 
Twelve pounds, at $2.50 

Total 


‚U— ᷣ ͥ 4 ere 


Reduced 88 gt the e e ee eee a 
nerease o on tobacco, 5 cents per pound, taking thirty poun 
to one thousand prove A 


Cosi 
Ten per cent. export duties and expenses. 


f LETITI LIITT 
Twenty-five per cent. ad valorem BERAN 
Fourteen pounds, at $3.50 ...... ————— ene reeceeeee 3 
Fourteen pounds, at 52.500“ʃ2ẽ2! 4 


T 
Reduced protection to the manufacturers 4 seer ee eee $13 50 
Proposed increase of duty on tobacco, 5 cents per pound, taking thirty pounds 
to one thousand cigars 150 
Totaaaĺ.!]!Pſoedett „%? ͤò.! 15 00 
This proposed tariff would hardly increase the consumption, and to equalize the 
dispont of revenue derived from the present tariff the imports would have to in- 
crease at increase of 5 cents per on Havana 


least 20 pa cent. The proposed 
tobacco will not, in our jndgment, benefit the Government any, and we are confi- 
dent the present rate is all the article can stand, and any change could only result 
in a diminished revenue. We would finally request in the present already depressed 
condition of our tobacco leaf and cigar manufacturing not to change the pres- 
ent ruling tariff. 
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Economy, Retrenchment, and Reform, 


SPEECH OF HON. JOHN REILLY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
August 15, 1876, 
On economy, retrenchment, and reform. 

Mr. JOHN REILLY. Mr. Speaker, at the commencement of the pres- 
ent Congress we were confronted with the fact that the country was 
in a greatly depressed condition, many of the great manufacturin 
industries cl and the workmen thrown ont of employment, an 
of those that continued business the employés receiving low wages 
and not being employed full time, trade of all kinds dull and un- 

rofitable ; distrust prevailed in monetary circles, and failures and 
e tcies were numerous, nearly eight thousand failures being 
repo’ during the year with losses of over $200,000,000; and this 
does not represent the larger number of poor men whose properties 
have gone at sheriffs’ sales, under the hammer, for amounts so small 
perhaps that in the great monetary reports they would not be digni- 
tied with the name of failures, but they probably entailed greater 
suffering than some whose figures were enough to admit into 
the reports. With the country in this condition, what was the duty 
of the Representatives of the people called together to legislate in 
their interest? There could be but one answer to that, a prompt re- 
duction of the expenditures in every branch of the Government, and 
that the House of Representatives proceeded to do, with the follow- 
ing result: The estimates presented by the Departments for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, for the twelve regular appropria- 
tion bills, were $173,590,822.43; this was reduced to $109,244, 140. 2 by 
the House of rp a paaie making a reduction from the esti- 
mates of $64,374,672.06, and $33,910,984.29 under the appropriations 
for the year ending June 30, 1876. 

The necessity for these reductions will be apparent to every busi- 
ness or thinking man in the country who may give the subject any 
attention. 

In the organization of the House I was assigned to duty on the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and from service on that committee 
can speak more particularly on the proposed reduction of expenses 
in the Army than of the other branches of the service. Early in the 
session a circular letter was sent to a large number of the old and 
experienced officers of the Army to ascertain their views on the re- 
duction of expenses, in order that there should be none made that 
might injure the service in any way. Quite a large number were ex- 
amined before the committee, and their testimony and the replies of 
the others are to be found appended to the report of the committee, 
No. 354, report and testimony making a document of two hundred 
and thirty-four pages. One of the inquiries was as to the propriety 
of transferring the Indian and Pension Bureaus to the War Depart- 
ment, and that being one that promised the greatest saving I take 
that up first, 

General Sherman on that answers: 

The transfer of the Indian Bureau would result in economy andefficiency. * * * 
I firmly believe that the Army now occupies the tions and relations to the great 
mass of the Indian tribes that will better enable the Government to execute any 


line of policy it may deem wise and r than by any possible system that can 
be dete with civil agents, tig He isd > 


The followiag are extracts from the testimony of Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sheridan on the subject of the transfer given before the com- 
mittee: 

Mr. THORNBURGH. In the absence of the chairman of the committee, I will ask 
you to give your opinion as to the propricty of chan the conduct of Indian 
affairs from the Interior Department to the War Department. In your answer to 
the question you may give fully your views connected with that subject. 

General SHERIDAN. I have always been in favor of the transfer of tho Indian Bu- 
rean to the War Department. It would relieve the military establishment of great 
aia and much annoyance. We could diminish the number of posts and be en- 
abled to establish new agencies, when required, at posts alrearly established, in- 
stead of being required as we now are to establish a new post for every new agency. 

This transfer would put an ond to the conflict of authority occurring constantly 
between Indian nts and Army oflicers; and would also relieve the Government 
of very much of the expenses of the n Bureau, such as pay of agents, &c. 

Question. Please state in detail how the building of a post accumulates expense. 

Answer. The first expense is the ery! necessary to construct the building ; 
then the transportation of troops and all kinds of supplies which are req at 
these remote points, 

- Q. You think that the expense to the Government in looking after its Indian 
affairs would be much less by reason of the transfer? 

A. To come squarely at tho subject, should the Indian Burean be transferred to 
the military, I have not the least doubt that the 8. of War would modify 

his estimates for the ar gag heres year to the amount of $3,500,000, and this 
only be a commencement. I have the assurance of the Secretary for this reduction. 


By Mr. Cook: 
2 In addition to getting rid of the expense of Indian commissioners, &.] 

„Ves, sir; Lam speaking of reduction in our own e: not what may be 
saved in affairs. The reduction above referred to, I wish it to be under- 
stood, does not embrace the reduction which can be made in the Ordnance, Engi- 
neer, Subsistence Departments, &c.; it means the saving we cap make in the dis- 
bursements through the Quartermaster's Department; and I repeat the sum, 


By Mr. TRORNBURGH: 


Aud that amount could be sayed? 
The Secretary could strike off that amount from the estimates of Army ex- 


— proper, such as regular supplies, transportation, purchase of horses, inci- 
ental expenses, &. 

. Please state how you think the Indians would be benefited. 

It is my belief that if the Indians had been in the hands of the mili there 
never would have been any Indian wars of any consequence. There would bea 
power over them which would make them respect and property, and they 
would respect that power. The attempt is now being made to govern these In- 
dians without exercising any power over them at all, by simple suasion, while at 
the same time we acknow the necessity of having the severest laws for the 


government of intelligent white people. 
By Mr. STBAIT: P 
They seem to trust the officers of the Army more implicitly than they do 
ee do they! 7 EN 
A. Yes, sir. The military will never make a promise without fulfilling it; while 
e ee are almost ee broken promises, arising much from the 
that ndian Bureau e necessary organization or machinery to 
fulfill its promises. 
By Mr. REILLY: 
. One of the objections we hear urged against the proposed transfer is that the 
In when placed on reservations need to be taught to take care of themselves, 


to be trained in agriculture and the industrial arts, and that the Army cannot give 
such instruction. Why cannot the Army, employing men who have knowledge of 
the business, give such instruction just as well as itis given under the present man- 


ement ! 
ao They can do it a pre deal better, because the mili could, to some extent, 
compel the Indians to on individual tracts of land. I have had considerable 
experience in n system for Indians, and it works well. I even 


this reservatio 
obliged them to send their children to school. 


By Mr. Terry: 


nder the present system, yon have one set of disbursing officers for the 
N rations, &c., and another set under the Indian Bureau? 
es, 


Gr Could not those functions be concentrated in the Army officers without any 
additional expense ? 
tion additional en —f5 — ee. —— the lotion Brena, 

no supp! and we 
because we have a much better mach x 

g SORBAS the Army wagons and teams “ 

es, sir. 

FP a ee aaa TOE Bureau has to be done by contract with civil- 

8 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is not that often a very profitable business to civilians who get the contracts 
for transportation 

A. Yes, sir; for instance, the Spotted Tail band had its agency on the Missouri 
River at the Whetstone agency, where all supplies could be landed from steam- 
boats, and it was thought best to move it out on White River, (a distance of about 
two hundred and 1 miles,) for no other purpose, in my belief. than to employ 
wagons. Certainly the new is not half so good as the old agency; and we have 
3 eee eee constructing a new post to protect the agent and In- 

supp 


Major-General Winfield S. Hancock replies as follows: 


I believe it would be a decided advan to the country, to the Indian. and the 
msioners to transfer those Bureaus to the War Department, and in regard to 


am 
A. 


dian matter ally, I may say that I believe there is no motive save the in- 
terests of the In and those of the country, which would lead Army officers to 
advocate or advise such a transfer, for it could but add to their labors and nsi. 


bilities, and would invite hostile criticism injurious to the Army at large, should 
maladminis 


cases of tration by individuals occur. 


Major-General Irvin McDowell says of the transfer: 
One of the great advantages of such a system would be to take this Indian ques- 


tion—the administrative of it—out of politics, and correct the frauds on the 

Indians, either in the o contracts for supplies orin the distribution of them, 

3 a reproach to every administration of our national 
irs. 


But it is unnecessary to quote further from the testimony of the 
officers; but one brigadier-general opposes the transfer, Out of sixty 
colonels, . majors, and captains, but two op 
the transfer. Civilians who have had experience among the Indians 
earnestly indorse the transfer as the only means of securing the In- 
dian his rights under the treaties and avoiding wars with them, and 
nearly all the evidence pronounces their management under the In- 
terior Department an utter failure. William Welsh, of Philadelphia, 
who was chairman of the board of Indian commissioners appointed 
by the President, and was an earnest worker for the civilization of 
1 says in his testimony, speaking of the investigations of the 


The governor of each Territory was ex oficio the superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs and had the control of appropriations and usually shaped the expenditures 
litically. In some of the States that were formed out of Territories occupied 

y the Indians we were not able to trace above 25 per cent. of the Sop ns 
to their proper use. Thatis, where the superintendent of Indian affairs had been the 
governor he had used the appropriagion for political purposes, andin many instances 
ee were promoted politically by the patronage of the appropriations for In- 


And, although opposed to the transfer, he says: 


If we cannot free the present system from violent political control, there would 
be very many advantages in the War Department beyond a doubt. 


The board of Indian commissioners failed to free the management 
from political control, and Mr. Welsh retired therefrom and now acts 
independently in what he does for the Indians. For twenty-seven 
years the Indians have been under civil administration, and the evi- 
dence and results prove that it has been fraudulent to both the Gov- 
ernment and the Indian and cost many lives by the wars it has pro- 
voked. The expense of Indian wars for the last twenty years is 
estimated at over $100,000,000. (See testimony of General J. B. San- 
born and Dr. Walter A. Burleigh, pages 213 and 216 committee’s re- 
port.) The evidence and report of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
is as strongly in favor of the trausfer. Both the committees report- 
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ing in favor of the transfer, the bill was passed in the House on 
April 21 last and went to the Senate, where it still remains without 
the action of that body. 

On March 29 the ae bee ee the bill reducing the pay of the Army 
officers. This bill reduced the expenses $500,000, reducing the pay of 
the higher of officers; the pay proper of colonels, lieutenant- 
colone ors, captains, and first lieutenants not being reduced; 
second lieutenants were reduced to $1,200 per annum not mounted 


and $1,300 per annum mounted, for the first four years’ service only ; 
chaplain’s pay was reduced to $1,200 per annum, the Rey of ihe 
enlisted men not being reduced; a reduction of eigh officers as ex- 
tra adjutants and quartermasters, (regimental.) Fuel, officers’ quar- 
ters, transportation, &c., make up the sum of reductions by this bill. 
That it was a reduction proper to be made in the present condition 
of the country will be pest syle by any one who will examine the 
following table: 


Pay and allowances of general officers during the fiscal years of 1860 and 1875. 


Paid by Pay Department. 


self and ser- 
vants. 
and olo- 
ing for 
tions for 
self. 


servants. 


Forage for 
horses. 


Rations for 
Double ra- 


Pa; 
t 


Brigadier-general, (line) 
Brigadier-general, (staff) 


Hel Ee general, Me 
Brigadier-general, (staff) 


` Paid by Quartermaster’s Department. ? 
be a 18 |3 mal EB 
3 7 3 
i l k i 33 
a 8 A ans y 


BESER 
23283 
322282 


E 
8 
8 


ts the money value of fuel for the Brevet Lieutenant-General for the last half of the fiscal year 1860. The Quartermaster's Department 


Washington City 
* This amount represen 
re} the value for the first of said year as “ not found.” 
Quarters and (Act July 25, 1866, volame 14, page 223, and section 1270 Revised Statutes.) 


PaYMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE, March 6, 1876. 


This bill also went to the Senate and remains there withont action. 

The bill for the re-organization of the Army passed the House June 
1. It consolidated the ten cavalry regiments into eight and the 
twenty-five infantry regiments into twenty, consolidated the Quar- 
termaster’s and Subsistence Departments into one called the “ Depart- 
ment of Supplies,” reduced the number of staff officers and officers in 
Pay and Medical Departments, made no reduction in the privates, 
snd it is believed left the Army in a better condition than with the 
larger number of regiments and fewer men to each. That the increased 
size of the companies by the consolidation of the regiments is econom- 
ical and renders them mere efficient is testified to by General Sheri- 
dan, as follows: 


If you increase the size of the companies diminish the One great 
item of expense at present arises from the fact that the companies are so small as 
to be non-effective. In order to get an effective body of men for any itis 


necessary to take three or four companies from different places. That kind of man- 
i oe a course, expensive; and that is what we are vbliged to resort to at 
presen: 

In making up the Army appropriation bill these reductions were 
considered, amounting to over $1,166,000 annually when all the re- 
ductions proposed were reached; but the Senate refused to and 
the saving was lost forthe present. This bill also provided for the 
traders at the military posts, restoring the post councils of adminis- 
tration, to prevent any recurrence of the recent di ful sales of 
post-traderships, which caused the downfall of one of the highest offi- 
cials in the Department. That was bad enough, to rob the living sol- 
dier through the sale of the post-tradership, which compelled him to 
pay (through the Pas prices charged for his few necessaries outside 
of “hard-tack and bacon”) the man who above all should have 
seen that he was 3 rom fraud; but it was not enough that 
the living should be robbed; the dead had also to come in for a share. 
Contracts for head-stones for the gallant dead were manipulated so as 
to reach favorites at prices higher than other bids, which by a unan- 
imous report of the Committee on Military Affairs was pronounced a 
violation of law. In addition to this, grave charges (the investiga- 
tions of which are not yet completed) are made against the manage- 
ae and control of the national homes for disabled volunteer sol- 

ers. 

From the re of the Committee on Naval Affairs it would seem 
that our naval affairs are in very bad condition, and its ment 
so bad that the Secretary of the Navy is severely condemned, and a 
resolution referred to the Judiciary Committee to examine the testi- 
mony, and, if it warrants it, report articles of impeachment against 
him. The report is signed by eight of the eleven members of the 
committee; the minority report signed by three of the committee, re- 
ceiving but 54 votes inthe House, after an attempt to withdraw it 
had been made. 

The following extracts from the testimony taken will explain why 


BENJ. ALVORD, 
Paymaster-General United States Army. 


such a condition of affairs exists jn the Navy. Rear-Admiral John J. 
Almy, commanding North Pacific squadron, says: 
[Extract from reply to circular letter.) 

Without meaning or intending the slightest disrespect, I will say, and consider 
it my duty to say when thus called upon to express an honest official opinion, that 
—— cs have been the bane of the Navy. If the workings of the Navy have been 

d to be wrong and rotten, politics have been at the bottom of it. It has been 
so with both political I have been in the Navy for forty-seven years, and 
I the opinion of tho day from my own knowledge. 

herever a navy-yard is ted, a member of Congress whose 2 is 


located in that vidit and district has in many respects the command o 


gte kyon which I will explain: 

At the present day the commandant at the navy- 
nected with it, who are nsible for the amount 
expended, have little or n g to say about the ta on or the discharging of 
master-workmen, of foremen, or other mechanics, and therefore these officers 
should not be held accountable or responsible for the skillful character or the 
amount of work that is done. The member of Congress or a committee of the 
part, in parer — the appointment, admission, and discharge of the me- 
chanics and wor : 


and other officials con- 
work done and the money 


nearly all the appointments and disc of men. 
It is even ed so far that Mr. SARGEXT procured for a man the a tment 
of “bum " (who supplies the sailors with fresh bread, fruit, ) which 


indicated that the sailors must buy their little luxuries from this man, and no one 
else, without being permitted the privilege of a selection. 

At other navy-yards it is about the same thing, which you will readily find by 
inquiry. Iregret to may it but itis unfortunately the fact. The Norfolk a: 
8 called “ Mr. Platt's navy- xard.“ when he was in office and power. The 

kiyn and Charlestown navy- s are usually called after the member of Con- 
gress of the navy-yard district, whoever he ma for they all exercise this pow- 
erful influence and control. They know it and take delight init. The Govern- 
ment, economy, and efficiency suffer by it, of which I am fully aware, 


I have heard it stated many, very many times, and with semblance of truth, that 
officers of the Navy have 4 5 stores and material 1 contractors, 
and also inspected work performed, and rejected them and ref: payment on 
account of not coming up to the standard as specified in the contracts. 

The Secretary of the Navy has, notwithstanding this, ordered tho stores and ma- 
terial to be received and payment made for them and for work performed. But in, 
these cases it has been as often alleged, and with semblance of truth too, that mem- 
Bers of Congres, friends of the contractors, press upon and force the Secretary to 

Whether or not these evils can be and will be corrected depends upon yon gen- 
tlemen of Congress. They certainly should be eradicated in order to insure integ- 
rity, economy, and efficiency in the inistration of naval affairs. 

Little did the gaian admiral think while writing the above from 
his flag-ship on the Pacific coast, thousands of miles away from “ N. x. 
Platt’s navy-yard” and Charlestown navy-yard, which he could with 
equal truth call “Mr. Frost’s navy-yard,” that he would be so fully 
confirmed in what he said as he is by the following extract taken 
from the reports in the contested-election cases in the districts named. 

CHARLESTOWN NAVY-YAED. 

It is clearly shown by the correspondence here inserted that the 

object of the Navy Department at Washington, and Hanscom, Chief 
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of Bureau of Construction, was to secure a sufficient number of votes | A. Ido, sir. Mr. Burroughs, a quarterman in heed ap) I was working at the 


to insure the election of the sitting member. 


Private. ] 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, October 23, 1874. 
My Dran Com.: I wish you would approve requisitions for men to be a A, 
as they may be made until the Ist of November. Some fifty additional men al- 
lowed from the Chelsea district, and I suppose some more will be required from 
Gooch's district. The Administration the success of Gooch and t. 
Yours, respectfully, 


L HANSCOM. 

Com. E. T. Nichols, U. S. N., Commandant. 

(On envelope:) Revere House, Boston. Private. Com. E. T. Nichols, U. S. N., 
commandant navy- yard, Boston. (Exhibit B, G. M. H.) 

The report of the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Depart- 
ment recommended the dismissal of Hanscom for his connection with 
a cigars gil claimof Tilton, Wheelright & Co. for over $32,000, which 
was pai 

12 Navy-Yarp, BOSTON, NAVAL Consrrucror’s OFFICE, 
December 4, 1874. 


ee e In obedience to your order of this date, I respectfully report as 
OWS: 
"Between the Ist and 31st of October last there was taken on the rolls of this de- 


partment by requisition five hundred and eighty-six men. 
The employment of these men was auth by the Bureau's orders dated the 
7th, 10th, „ and 16th October, 1874. * * * 


Vi tfull, J. W. EASBY, 
8 Naval Constructor, U. &. N. 
Commodore E. T. Nicuots, U. S. N., 
Commandant Navy-Yard. 


The evidence further shows, in this connection, that a large num- 
ber of the employés, in consequence of having no work, were idle a 
t portion of the time, playing checkers, holding meetings, loafing, 


William B. Splaine, witness, (page 112:) 

Interrogatory 3. Who was the foreman of your department in the fall of 18741 

Answer. Thomas J. Marston. 4 

Int. 4. About how many men were then employed in his department on No- 
vember 1, 1874? 

A. Between forty-five and fifty-five men, as nigh as I can recollect. 

Int. 5. How many of these men were actually employed on the Saint Mary 
while she was at the yard? 

A. I should judge, on an average, not more than three or four. 
Int. 6. Was there sufficient work to keep the men employed at in your depart- 
ment 3 November 1, 1874 


A. No. 

Int. 7. Were there many men idle about that time 

A. I should judge about half, loafing around, doing nothing; no work for them. 

Int. 8. About November 1, 1874, did you go through the various departments in 
the asf pes during working hours! If a, please state what you saw. 

A. 1 occasion to go from where I worked several times to the blacksmith- 
shop, which was quite a distance, and also went to different shops in my . —. 
ment several times. Saw lots of men loafing in eray lace I went to, w men 
playing checkers during working hours. Saw men holding a kind of a meeting in 
a cellar under the place where I was at work. 

Int. 9. How many men 706; bang bere how many looking on? 

A. Two playing; eight or ten looking on, 

ns 45 this meeting or caucus of which you have 
spoken 

io The cellar was pretty full. I should judge there were between fifty and sixty 


men. 
me 11. Did the men employed in the yard seem to be actively employed or other- 
wW 


jontt Otherwise; they seemed to be loafing around, doing nothing; that is, the ma- 
y. 

For once this interference failed of its object, the Committee on 
Contested Elections awarding the seat to Mr. ABBOTT, Mr. Frost being 
remanded to “ his navy-yard.” 

“Mr, Platt’s navy-yard,” Norfolk, Virginia, seemed to be handled 
equally well, if not better, the men, as shown by the testimony, be- 
ing assessed and notified on a regular printed form issued from the 
custom-house to the foreman in the ay, with orders to “ make col- 
lections and mark paid, or why.” They do not seem to have m 


ow many men were there 


any one, from the foreman to the water-boy, as the following rates 
of assessment show : 


00 
00 
00 
26 
00 
76 
02 


That this assessment was carried out is shown by the following 
testimony of V. O. Cherry: 


Question 6. Did you witness any intimidation of voters there that day, or see or 
hear anything from navy-yard ofticials calculated to influence the voting of the em- 
pistes the improperly! If so, P sacs state all you know about it. 

er. I live near the of the fo 


-yard—stand- 


e only one of 


in their pocket, L asked him 
why he done so. He told me he wanted to see how the men voted. I heard him 
refuse to give out tickets unless the men were in line. 

Q. 7. Was he standing in a position so that he could see the voter from the time 
he Pier hee his ticket until it was deposited in the ballot-box 1 

© was. 

Q. 8. Do you know whether an ry assessment was made the men 
employed in the a for Piatta purposes in the 3 whether 
it was generally paid or not? 


time, brought a circular down to us between twelve — >= and made use 
of the remark, “I have got something here for you men to look at and see what 
you are going to do.” bp abowed. ib tous. He was 810. First-class me- 
chanics were assessed $3.26; second class, $3, or according to whatever a man got, 
been te e 

e e 08 GOEN Oy DEY RUS MOOY WAENDE DaS 

noi 

Te What, then, induced them to pay it? 

I judge from fear of being discharged. 


What greater 7 29 | than this could be placed upon an Ameri- 
can citizen, done too by the representative of the Government. Ifa 
private citizen did such an act with the workmen in his employ he 
would justly be held up to the scorn and contemptof his fellow-citizens, 
Under such a system it is no wonder that our Navy has gone back- 


ward of late years; and that it has, is shown by the replies of a large 


number of navalofficers. I quote a sample from the reply of Rear- 
Admiral Jenkins, who says: 

Fifteen or twenty years since we had the credit, and I think we justly deserved 

for vessel, those naval 

pline on board shi gioi agern IA 


praise of ror being pon but for our eee - 
* our 


seen 
war. 

Nearly all the officers who are familiar with the workings of the 
nayy-yards testify to the baneful effects of politics in them. That 
it has been done by former Administrations is no excuse for the wrong 
done now. Let it be corrected, and keep the Army and Navy free 
from it hereafter; free from political control, that the people can al- 
ways rely upon these two great arms of the service; free from politi- 
cal control, that their honor may never be tarnished, that they can 
at all times be relied upon to protect the interest of every citizen, 
without distinction of race, creed, Merb ,orsection. In the civil serv- 
ice let us have honesty, and capability in the administration of the 
affairs of the nation, a service that will deal honestly with all, from 
the millionaire to the laborer; let treaties made with the Indians be 
Rept oe sacred as any others, and we shall have fewer Indian troubles. 

o plighted faith of the nation must be kept in the payment of its 
liabilities. Honesty and honor demand this, and the people indorse 
it. That this may be done, the strictest economy in the public ex- 
penditures is necessary, the funding of the public debt at the lowest 

ssible rate of interest, and no further increase of the bonded in- 
ebtedness. 

By act of Congress March 18, 1869, it was declared that— 

The faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin, or its 
equivalent, of all the obligations of the United States not bearing interest, known 
as United States notes, and of all the eee ee Lee enon of the United 
States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such obligations 
has expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawful money or other 
rency than gold or silver. 

This act was passed to settle the question as to what money the 
bonds were payable in, and no matter what individuals may think 
in relation to it, is the law, and we must abide by it, and it certainly 
was to the interest of the holder of the bonds giving them coin for 
what they had paid notes for. At the time this act was the 
standard silver dollar was one of the silver coins authorized by law 
and was a legal tender for any amount, and of course under the act 
just recited was receivable for principal and interest on the bonds ; 

ut gold commanded a higher premium than silver, and it was to the 
interest of the bondholder to get pn if possible. The question being 
already settled by the law of 1869, they dared not ask the people 
openly for a further concession. The silver dollar stood in their way 
and had to kasr af Spy it was 0 ne be 1318 oti 
proceedin ongress on the act approved February whic 
shows that a bill reported from the 4 on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures to regulate the mints of the United States being before 
the House, the chairman, Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, offered a 
substitute, and on a motion to suspend the rules and pass it the fol- 
lowing is reported in the Globe: 

Mr. Hormax. I suppose it is intended to have the bill read before it is put upon 


ts 

‘the SPEAKER. The substitute will be read. 

Mr. Hoorer. I hope not. It is a long. bill, and those who are interested in it are 
perfectly familiar with its provisions. 
ale Kenr The rules cannot be suspended so as to dispense with the reading of 
6 

The SPEAKER. They can be. 

Mr. Kerr. I want the House to understand that it is attempted to put through 


this bill without being read. 

The SPEAKER. Does the 8 from Massachusetts [Mr. Hooper] move that 
the reading of the bill be dispensed with! 

Mr. Hooper. Iwill so frame my motion to suspend the rules that it will dispenso 
with the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves that the rules be sus- 
pended and that the bi the reading thereof being dispensed with. 


Mr. RANDALL. Cannot we have a division on that motion 
The Srnakkn. The motion to suspend the rules cannot be divided. 


The motion of Mr. Hooper failed. 

Mr. Hooper then moved that the rules be suspended and that the 
substitute for the bill be passed, and that the substitute be read. 

The Clerk to read the substitute. 


Mr. Brooks. Is that the original bill! 
The Srrakkn. The motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts pe 223 
applies to the substitute, and that on which the House is called to act is being 
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Mr. Brooks. As there is to be no debate, the only chance we have to know what 
we are doing is to have both the bill and the substitute read. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of tho gentleman from Massachusetts being to sus- 

nà the rules and the substitute, it gives no choice between the two bills. 

‘he [louse must either pass the substitute or nono. 

Mr. Brooks. How can we choose between the original bill and the substitute 
unless we hear them both read? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can yote “ay” or “no” on the question whether 
this substitute shall be passed. 

Mr. Broogs. Iam very much in the habit of voting “no” when I do not know 
what is going on. 

. HOLMAN. 


this bill in the existing law, especially in reference to the 
small ofthe country is ended to be 


of the 
to of all the minor coins, as there is now a great abundance of them 
in the country. The salaries are not increased; they remain as they were. 

Is not the salary of the subtreasurer at New York 
Hoorn, of Massachusetts. No, sir; it is not increased. 


proposes to issue an order 


And this bill which was passed in the House without being read, 
under a suspension of the rules, upon the assurance of Mr. Hooper, the 
chairman of the committee, that the bill “ made nochange in the exist- 
ing law,” had concealed in it in the section relating to the silver coins 
the fact that the standard silver dollar was dropped from the list of 
coins of the United States, and all that are there named are, not a 
legal tender in sums above $5. Thus was silver virtually demone- 
tized, and the pone deprived of its use in the payment of the inter- 
est on the public debt and the duties on imports, thus serving to keep 
up a higher premium on gold, which oppresses every interest in the 
country except the holder of the bonds, This was one of the boldest 
frauds that has been perpetrated by legislation against the interest 
of the people for many years, and the interest of the Government and 


justice to the people alike demand its re restoring the standard 


silver dollar as one of the legal coins of the United States, and there 
is no legislation that can be enacted and carried out that will do more 
toward bringing the country to specie payments than this, and no one 
can say that it is not a just, honest, and fair measure to all. 


Statement of the twelve regular appropriation bills for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1877. 


see Department Reductions 3 As finally | Amount last uch oes N Pr 

year’s bill. Passed. en year’s bill, 
Pension bill. $29, 533, 500 00 | $29, 533, 500 00 $446, 500 00 | $29,533, 500 00 | $30, 000, 000 00 |................ $406, 500 00 
Military F Te ee a 437, 470 00 269, 231 00 105, 509 00 290, 065 00 364, 780 00 $147, 405 00 74, 675 00 
Consular and dip! PAPER tao 1, 352, 485 00 912, 747 50 462, 237 50 1, 158, 579 50 1, 374, 985 00 193, 905 50 216, 405 50 
Fortification*®................2. Fennen 3, 406, 0 0 00 315, 000 00 535, 000 00 315, 000 00 850, 000 00 3, 091, 000 00 535, 000 00 
836,307 00 | 12,998, 815 61 5, 903, 421 38 15, 373. 900 00 | 18, 902, 236 99 5, 462, 347 00 3, 528, 276 99 
301, 10) 00 5, 872, 850 00 T0, 667 50 5, 000, 000 00 6, 643, 517 50 9, 301, 100 00 1, 643, 517 50 
723, 471 70 671, 486 74 4, 032, 212 44 816, 723 56 4, 703, 699 18 1. 906, 748 14 3, 886, 975 62 
431, 602 99 4, 230, 906 00 4, 145, 299 00 5, 967, 498 00 8, 376, 205 00 2, 464, 104 99 2, 408, 707 00 
871, 666 40 | 12, 432, 855 40 4,568,151 00 | 12,740,355 40 | 17,001,006 40 | 8,131,611 00 | 4. 260, 651 00 
C ee ict PEE NIIE OEST 5 787,995 60 3, 979, 602 11 1, 380, 952 44 4, 670, 117 02 5, 360, 554 55 1,117, 878 58 690, 437 53 
(ATR 5c vepenbadve ce shtnch nacaine 33, 348,748 50 | 23,179, 819 52 4. 754, 010 48 | 25,987,167 90 | 27,933, 830 00 7, 361, 580 60 1, 946, 662 10 
Sundry ctvils . 32,560,475 29 | 14, 857, 320 54 4 11, 787, 023 55 | 16,357,905 47 | 26,644,350 09 | 16,202,569 82 | 10, 286, 444 62 
Nota 173, 590, 822 48 | 109,244,140 42 64,346,682 06 | 38,910,984 29 | 118, 210, 871 85 | 148,155,124 71 55,379,950 63 | 29, 944, 252 86 


Date of passage of bills in House: Jan 31. *April10. February 15. April 28. pril 12 May 17. May 23. 
The net caving ot $29,944, 252.86 makes an average of $05,068.54 x red 


Mr. 8 er, I have in the foregoing statement given the dates on 
which the appropriation bills passed the House, showing that all 
were passed in time for the action of the Senate before the close of 
the fiscal year. As an effort has been made to charge the House with 
the delay, I think it but just that the facts should be known. The 
Senate failed to pass the bills in time, and only a few days since we 
received from the Senate for the first time the river and harbor bill, 
which passed the House April 10. The bills as passed in the House 
show a reduction from last year’s bills of $38,910,984.29, which would 
be a saving of $124,316.24 for every working day in the year, cer- 
tainly an amount worth fighting for by a continuance of the session 
to this late day. That the necessities of the country demand econ- 
omy and retrenchment, I need only refer to the following from the 
77 y paper of the city in which I reside, under the date of August 2. 

t says: 
vient OUR UNEMPLOYED. 


At this time it is estimated that there are at least one thousand unemployed work- 
made daily by suspensions 


men pus city, and Kaana al to on ranks are bein — 
from com; "8 some departments o shops scarcely any 
are at work, whil e in all the number of employés has been y reduced. Some 


of theidle ones are unable to secure work, have gone out into the 3 
and are wo on farms, while others have taken their departure for the West. 
The number of t houses in the city is now put down at one hundred and it is rea- 
sonably estimated that the number be trebled inside of two months. The con- 
dition of affairs now existing in our city is the most distressing with which our 

ple have been afflicted since the first days of the panic. W. are lower and 
Tai lava ste RANA. There is less work to do and gloomier prospects than 
ever before. Rents and the general cost of living remain about the same. A not 
very pleasant prospect, truly, yet a very truthful one. It is the same all over the 
country. When the better days shall come, the idle hands be put to work, and the 
thousands of hungering people provided with food to appease their hunger, Heaven 
only knows. That it may come speedily is the prayer of all. We must not, how- 
ever, allow ourselves, no matter how great our afilictions, to give way to melancholy 
and evil fore! No possible good may come to us from such a course. Let 
us bear patiently the ills we have and hope and vote (if we think voting will ac- 
complish it) for better times. 

This in a city which contains not over fifteen thousand people, and 
in midsummer, certainly shows a deplorable state of affairs; and those 
that have employment with their wages reduced so that it scarcely af- 
fords them a living and a further reduction of time on this of two 
honrs per day, giving them only four and eight-tenths days’ work and 
pay per week, which puts it out of their power to aid their fellow- 
workmen who are unemployed. 1 am advised that in the district I 
have the honor to represent ordinary day laborers are receiving only 
from eighty cents to $1 per day; these men when wages were high 
and work plenty in former years received twice the sum of wages 
they do now. Why, then, should those employed in the service of 
the Government not be asked to beara reduction of 10 per cent. when 
these men have been reduced 50 per cent.? i 

What says the Senate of the United States to this? They answer 
it is the law, and you cannot change it in an appropriation bill. Why, 
then, did they not frame and such a law as would permit the re- 
ductions? They could have done it in a bill of ten lines, and passed 


8 


June 6. June 19. “June 
saved for every working day. 


it in almost as many minutes. The House thought the appropriation 
bill sufficient law for the year for which it was made, but would will- 
ingly have met the Senate in passing a bill which would suspend the 
laws for the year. The Senate failing to meet this, what conclusion 
does it lead to? There can be but one, and that is that they were 
opposed to the reduction. Why? Not because the condition of the 
country and the finances did not demand it, not because w. and 
salaries of citizens outside of Government service were as High as 
those asked to be reduced by the bill. There seems to be no other 
reason for not making the reduetibn than that they were not willing 
that the House should have the credit for the reduction, lest it 
might reflect upon them, or rather the Administration for not making 
the reductions in their estimates for this year as well as previous 
years. Salaries have been advanced in appropriation bills in previous 
sessions of Congress, and this having been done, there seems to be 
only reason and justice that they should be reduced in the same way. 
The 2 members of the House evidently did not take the 
view of it taken by the Senate, as the consular and diplomatic bill 
passed the House almost unanimously, the vote being 190 to2. The 
salaries under that bill, ranging down from $17,500 in gold per annum, 
seemed a proper place for reduction, as the expense of living in al- 
most all the foreign countries is greatly cheaper than our own. It 
may be possible that the fact that these gentlemen are mostly influ- 
ential politicians had some bearing upon the fight made against the 
reduction of their salaries. The same might be said of the employés 
of the varions Departments of the Government who hold the positions 
reached by the reductions proposed in the bills, no salaries being re- 
duced except where they exceeded $1,200 per annum. 

If further argument is necessary to show the necessity for the re- 
duction of expenditures, the following tables will show it: 


Expenditures of the Government from July 1, 1865, to July 1, 1876, inclusive. 


Total ex- For interest 
pended. debts. 


Civil serv- 
ice. 


$133, 067, 741841. 056, 961 


SEER 
2888885 
288882 


X9 
— 
a 
& 


* Amount appropriated. 
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Receipts of the Government from July 1, 1865, to July 1, 1876, inclusive. 
RECAPITULATION OF NET REVENUE BY FISCAL YEARS. 


1866 44444 651 58 | $309, 226,813 42 
1867 810 88 | 266, 027,537 43 
1868. 599 56 191, 087, 589 41 
1869. 426 63 158. 356, 460 86 
1870. 374 44 184, 899, 756 49 
1871. 408 05 145, 098,153 63 
187227Nꝝ:, .W . 55 286 77 1°0, 642, 177 72 
1079 „44444 „„ „44 6 6 4 4 522 70 113, 729, 314 14 
1874... 833 69 102, 409, 784 90 
1875... 722 35 | 110, 007, 493 58 
1876... 984 61 

26 | 1, 826, 185, 813 61 


It will be seen from these tables that the net revenue has fallen 
from $333,738,204.67 in 1873 to $287,482,039.16 in 1876, a decrease of 
$46,256,165.51, while the expenditures were for 1873 $290,345,245, and 
appropriations for 1876 $293,166,177, an increase of $2,820,933, A 
business man or firm with such a state of affairs as these figures 
show would, if at all prudent and careful, at once investigate, and, 
if possible, make the income meet the expenses, and if at all doubt- 
ful, make the expenses less than the estimates. How was it with 
the gentlemen who manage the business for the Government? I 
find by reference to the Book of Estimates for the year ending June 
30, 1877, page 176, that they ask for 8314, 612, 608.48 for the expenses 
of this year, being $27,130,569.38 more than the receipts of the pre- 
vious year. Now it cannot ibly be expected that the revenues 
will be more this year than last, as there has been a constant decrease 
since 1870; and it is so doubtful about the revenues more than meet- 
ing the reductions under the present bills that it is unsafe to reduce 
the taxation any, as it is impossible for any one to tell in the present 
distress what a year may bring about. For this reason the gentle- 
men who are anxious for a reduction of tariff were content to let it 

over for another year, not finding the House or the country will- 
ing to bring further disaster upon the laboring and ice pics | 
interests of the country. In this they were wise. A well-regula 
tariff that graten labor and brings the revenue so much needed 
now must always be a necessity and has ceased to be a question of 
section, and there is little danger of it ever being again made for 


Net revenue. 

$1, 754 12 $665, 031 03 | $38, 083, 055 68 $558, 032, 620 06 
4, 200, 233 70 1, 163, 575 76 | N, 787, 330 35 490, 634, 010 27 
1, 788, 145 85 1, 348, 715 41 | 29, 203, 629 50 405, 638, 083 32 
765, 685 61 4,020,344 34 13,755,491 12 370, 943, 747 21 
229, 102 88 3, 350, 481 76 15, 295, 643 76 411, 255, 477 63 
580, 355 37 2, 388, 646 68 8, 892, 839 95 383, 323, 944 89 
„ 2, 575, 714 19 9, 412, 637 65 374, 106, 867 56 
2, 882, 312 38 | 11,560,530 89 333, 738, 204 67 
1. 852, 428 93 5, 037, 665 22 289, 478, 755 47 
1, 413, 640 17 3, 979, 279 69 288, 000, 051 10 

1. 129, 466 95 4, 029, 220 58 

22, 790, 357 60 | 167, 037, 384 39 


the benefit of the foreign manufacturer and against the interest of our 
own people. 

I firmly believe it is the interest of all our citizens of every section 
that we should always have a protective tariff for every article we 


produce, thus giving employment to labor at remunerative wages 
and making a home market for everything the farmer produces, as 
far as ible exporting the surplus. Such a system will soon relieve 
us of the drain of gold, much of which we pay for what we might as 
well manufacture here. The South, now happily emerging from the 
disasters of the war and its results, wants a protective tariff more 
than the North. Its rice and sugar are now receiving more than any 
m Her production. The coming presidential election will prob- 
$ ly be the 3 of . political — that ns been such a draw- 
ack to its financial progress. Its people, without regard to race, 
are tired of it; people North, of all parties, are tired of it, and the 
party leaders on either side will get but little comfort from the peo- 
ple in any effort to make capital out of the troubles they would 
erhaps be pled to make for political effect. These troubles ended, 
r citizens left free to develop the resources of the country, there 
is no reason why they cannot manufacture their own cotton, iron, 
and everything their States produce, and, with time, protection, and 
capital become as prosperous as their neighbors; and every one who 
loves his country must deprecate any action that tends to engender any 
bad feeling between the white and colored races there, as they must 
condemn any wrongful or illegal action of either against the other. 


